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BOOK   I. 
CHAPTER    I, 

T8«  configuration  of  North  America  i,  »„»,. 
»=.,  by  island,,  and  by  Mc,  than  Erp^.  TucTr  *"""'"'■  "-^  '"'«"  "'  *» 
■n  the  oaUines  of  South  America  and  oTamL  "  "  «"'"''able,imilarity 

North  America  is  usually  conair!»r«^  ♦    •     ,'  . 
•nd  lakes,  extending  fromT;*^'.  !  Li?  ""^  --Hea,  island,,  inlet,. 
Sea,  »d  from  .he  AUantio  to  thl  PaTs:^^::.^     *'  ""*  "'"""=  *°  ""  *'* 

f..o  ^~u:°rrt'^::::rtr'r;t  «-"*-■  -  -- 

Russian  America ;  ,ho  Canada,  and  the         T  °'  ''"'^''"  ^"^y-  ""'"xling 

Great  Britain,  we,t  of  the  Roelv  M„„li  T.'^  '"'"'  '^"""""^  """^ed  by 
Breton,  Prince  Edward,  AntLstf  iTrT '  "'  "'""*  °'  Newfoundtand,  Cape 
coast  o,  North  America,  C:m2\^^\T«  ^T  '^''"■"  '^'"^  "^ *« 
IndU  islands,  with  the  exception  of 'Si  fj^^^-*^"  •"">  other  West 
"bich  lie  off  the  coast  of  Sou'h  Ameri!^  n1'«  .*"  ""f "  ""  °">er  island, 
extensive  territories  comprised  wiZ     '  H  '  ""<"*«  Brnnswiek ,  the 

United  States;  Texas,  an'  the  s'lV  he'S^TM'  "'  """"'"^  "'  '"^ 

--""CrSrr^^^^^^  7-  are  far  high,  than 

VOI-.  II.  ^  territories  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Great 


»*>'  •■<»Ha>!**WM«»W«SJ#»»«P««l« 


2  .  AMERICA. 

Britain,  under  the  name  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  ;  and  divide  the  waters  falling 
into  the  Pacific  from  those  which  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Hudson,  the  St.  Lawrence, 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Ozark  range  stretches  parallel  with, 
and  nearly  midway  between,  the  Mississippi  and  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Alieghane  s,  wh.ch  Jefferson  in  his  time  designated  the  spine  of  the  United 
States,  divide  the  waters  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  from  those  flowing  north  into 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  anJ  west  into  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  from  the  waters 
flowuig  south  of  Cape  Gaspe  into,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Carolina,  into  the  Atlantic.  These,  with  the  ranges  north  of 
the  St.  Lawrence,  form  the  great  mountain  regions  of  North  America.  With 
the  moderate  intei  ;-uption  of  some  highlands  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton, 
and  the  rocky  cliffs  and  heights  of  Newfoundland,  the  foregoing  mountains  form 
the  exceptions  to  the  generally  level,  and  undulating  c^aracter  of  all  America, 
north  and  east  of  Mexico. 

The  other  great  general  features  of  North  America  are :  the  inlets  of  Hud- 

soji,  Baffin,  and  other  bays  and  inlets  of  the  frozen  regions  ;   the  gulf  and 

estuaries  of  St.  Lawrence ;  the  bays  of  Chaleur,  Fundy,  Chesapeake,  and  the 

Mexican  and  Californian  gulfs  ;  the  islands  of  Newfoundland,  Anticosti,  Cape 

Breton,  Prince  Edward,  Long  Island,  and  the  West  Indies;  and  those  lying 

along  the  shores  of  the  northern  promontories  and  peni;\sulas,  of  Greenland, 

Labrador,  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  California,  and  the  north-west  coast  of  America; 

the  five  great  lakes  of  Canada  and  the  United  States  ;  the  Great  and  Lesser 

Lakes  of  the  northern  territory ;   the  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  the  Mississippi, 

and  the  numerous  other  great,  and  small  rivers,  which  discharge  their  waters, 

not  carried  off  by  evaporation,  into  the  Atlantic,  Hudson  Bay,  the  Arctic,  or 

Pacific  qeas  ;  the  geological  formation  of  the  mountains,  hills,  great  and  lesser 

valleys,  prairiys,  ana  alluvions  ;  and  the  forest  zones  or  regions  extending  from 

within  nine  degrees  north  of  the  equator,  to  the  northern  limit  of  utter  barrenness. 


CHAPTER     IL 


CONFIGURATION    AND  ASPECT  OF   BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  physical  aspect  of  British  America  presents  along  the  Atlantic  coasts, 
with  but  few  exceptions,  a  broken,  rugged  configuration,  in  some  parts  thickly 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge,  or  to  the  utmost  verge  of  the  most  perpendicular 
cliffs  •  in  others,  &s  along  the  greater  part  of  Newfoundland,  the  south-eastern 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  whole  of  Labrador,  rocks,  with  dwarfish  trees 


hn*  „„  e«h  .ide  of  fte  St.  U^ren^ZZL^^'"''  """=  «""«'=•  *« 
™l  formation.    The  conntrv  with  fl!     .      '       '"''  ""''  *"  "">«  Part  of  alln 
-ntU  .e  reac,,  the  ««eeiT  „^!r  7*?  ^ t^ '"' ^'W^^^^^^^^ 
"hich,  again,  alon.  the  lake,  .  «.,  ^  *=  '»"»  »'  Niagara-  aboj 

fte  surface  of  .heLjolt' Tj"  T:*^  T"'''  ^'■«-«r  eatLe.'.  o^^ 
.'«"  *e  falia  and  ra;ida  oVthe  sT  LaTZe  U7  "'•'"'  «"'  »'  "iagara.^ 
¥ng  .ntenn^diate  between  eataraet,  ^"7^^  '"j    f  ,  """•    '"''»  ""«-"> 

The  geological  atruoture  and  mineX?!?.?    :^    °'  °""^  'o™'*'™- 
■«  yet,  but  Tery  imperfecUy  knol   m?^  *  W     ''°'"'  ^""^can  regions  are 
genera,  „.„e  of  .he\uegC;7Hae?:b™  ,f ""  IT"""-"''  ^""^  ^2 
a  Peree    between  Bay  de  Chatar ^d  S'l"'  f,^.  °°"°'  «'•  Wenoe 
of  the  mer  St.  Uwr^nee,  untU,  opposite  a^'b./"""™*  "'*'■'''  ""»  ■»»■« 
ente.-,„g  the  United  States,  divides  111?^'  ^"'''  '"  *°  '""ft™-^.  and 
The  mo„nt«„s  of  North  America  .^.tLtiSr  °°""/°"'  *'  »»='»  ">'  «he  Ohio 
They  have  also  a  greater  oontin"  ^^i^S:!"^,*"  *-  «°">-'-  "ith  tree, 
than  tho«,  of  Europe,    They  nZ  besides   i^J' !;:    "°"^  '^^'^'^  "'  <>"«■>», 
far  fi»m  being  so  high  as  those  of  Eurot  A^if  "VT""""  °'  "■»  ^^''- 

The  nucleus  of  the  Alleghanev  ch^  '      *™"'  *"■«"«"• 

g^nite,  which  extends  from  those  lunlTT'  ""'""""^  """""'-^i  "o  be 
f  °™  exceptions,  however,  of  all  r2n«e,  1        .  ""  ""'"""^  '"»'»•  »'"> 
''»"«•  ""d  »««h  of  the  river  Hudson     tT      '"'^         °™  *'""  """  "■"  ^t- 
have  been  fcquently  convulsed  by  2ho^r  '^f  T  '''°  ™""*«'  to 
All^haneys,  have  remained  u„dis.'rS^'"°^°''"'"'°  *'  ""«"'  "-'  »'  'he 

AUegta^rriin-^^j"  *»^^^^  '.-.a,  prevails  to  the  westward  of  the 
St.  W-ence,  and  throughtt  tb^r~ ''"'"'■'""''''•  «"  «he  north  of  he 
ander  Mackenzie  remarks^  1":'^^;^^  '"'■'r'""^"  -O  «-  Alex! 
«e  .n.  line  of  contact  between  valnh'r*™'"''"'  °'  "orth  America 

Volneyobserves,  that  tte  1    '■  °'  ^""'  ""''  '™«0"e. 

to  terminate  southed  (or  L^"      ""«'  °"^  ^'''«''"'=y  *"»  may  l«  said 
Point   river  Hudson,  tT^X^^T'^T  1,  °^-™'->-'  W: 
prevaUs  from  the  Catskill  M„„.^,v   ."*  °'  "'"'='■  ^■''tone  commences,  .nd 

Those  vast  inland  se.,,"eh:  gtrZ'^'"  °'  ''■T'^ 

.        great  lakes,  form,  with  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
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Other  magnificent  rivers,  most  gigantic  features  in  the  geography  of  British 
America;  to  which  we  may  also  add  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  a  Mediterranean 
bounded  by  our  territories  ;  the  Bay  of  Fundy,with  its  extraordmary  tides ;  and 
the  Bay  of  Hudson,  which  divides  Labrador  from  the  north-western  or  frozen 
regions  of  the  trans- Atlantic  hemisphere. 

The  surface  of  the  extensive  countries  of  British  America,  with  the  exception 
ofthesterile  parts  ofthe  north,  the  prairies,  and  where  towns  and  settlements 
have  been  formed,  along  the  sea  coasts,  and  on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  nvers,  is 
still  covered  with  dense  and  almost  limitless  forests,  which  commence  **  t^eje* 
coast,  and  extend  to  the  banks  and  lakes  of  the  St.  Lawrence ;  beyond  which 
they  are  succeeded  by  others  of  equally  gigantic  growth,  and  terminate  with  the 
occasional  interruption  of  buflfalo  prairies  only  at  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 

In  many  of  the  most  extensive  districts,  we  still  discover  no  signs  of  civilisa- 
tion, nor  any  marks  of  the  progress  of  improvement ;  and  the  scenery,  m  its  pri- 
meval wildness,  and  natural  luxuriance,  exhibits  what  the  whole  of  America  north 
of  Mexico,  was  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago ;  when  none  but  the  Indian 
tribes  traversed  its  woods,  and  when  no  vessel  but  the  bark  canoe  of  the  savage 
alone  navigated  the  waters  of  its  Atlantic  shores,  rivers,  and  inland  seas. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  briefly  the  configuration  and  aspect  of  the 
several  British  colonies  and  possessions  in  North  America. 

NEWFOUNDLAND.-This  large  island  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  and  its  me- 

rior  broken  up  by  waters,  rocks,  and  barren,  as  well  as  some  tracts  of  soil  fit  for 

cultivation.    Except  on  the  Western  Coast,  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  the 

general  character  of  Newfoundland  is  rocky  and  barren.    The  Atlantic  coasts 

Ire  formed  generally  of  terrific  rocky  cliffs,  rocky  shores,  and  on  the  south  and 

north  indented  with  inlets,  and  lined  with  islands.     From  the  straits  wiUim  the 

Gulf  of  Belleisle  to  Cape  Ray,  the  aspect  of  the  country  is  far  less  forbidding, 

and  generally  wooded.    Coal,  lime,  and  gypsum,  are    said  to  abound  m  the 

western  parts  of  the  island  ;  where  the  lands  are  adapted  for  cultivation  and 

grazing.  .^    . 

Anticosti.— This  island  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  an  Indian  word,  JNatis- 
coti,  but  it  is  more  likely  fror-  the  Spanish,  Antecuesta.  It  is  situated  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  near  the  entrance  of  that  great  river.  Its  length  is 
125  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  30.  The  whole  of  its  north  coast  is 
high  and  without  harbours.  The  rocks  that  present  themselves  are  calcareous 
and  contain  various  animal  petrefactions. 

The  water,  close  to  the  cliffs,  is  very  deep ;  and  there  are  some  coves  where 
vessels  may  take  shelter  with  the  wind  blowing  off  the  land.  The  south  shore  is 
low ;  the  lands  wet  and  swampy,  and  covered  with  birch  and  fir  trees.  There  is 
a  bar  harbour  near  the  west  point,  which  will  admit  small  vessels ;  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  that  this  island  has  any  rivers,  if  that  called  Jupiter  River  be  not  an 
exception.    On  the  soutli  the  water  is  slioul,  but  the  soundings  arc  regular.     Flat 
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rocky  reefs  extend  a  considernble  distance  frr.m  ♦!, 

points.     Sandy  downs  Jine  a  great  nartof  X  I """''  "'''''  """^  ^°°»«  °*«'- 

«re  lagoons  or  ponds,  fiUed  bv  11/ .  ""'''''  '°''*'  ^^*^'"  ^^^"^  *here 
interior.  Wstor;ytlhe^  Td^^t^s  Xt?  T'  ''7  '''-  ''' 
way  over  the  sands  into  these  Wonn»      !  ,    u    /  frequently  makes  its 

running  into  the  guir  ^        '     '  °^  ''^'''^'  ^*^°'  '^"'  *'«  »«"«"  streams 

GertLTr^It ^slr^^^^^^^^^  y^^-'  -ilestoFranee,Spain,and 
natives  and  Moravians  ^^         "   "'  '"^^  inhabitants,  including  the 

extends  from  50  to  46  de^  Lfh  W  .'  T  '"  ^'^'^  "^''^^P^^^ble  country,  which 
west,  on  the  Atlantic^otatTrVdrt^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^-"^"^^  "^  ^^  ^^^• 
appears  as  the  last  efforts  of  exp  ring  LI  I    sL^,  ^  "'^'*^'^°"  '^"^>' 

creeping  birch,  and  dwarf  wiUowlfj,,  ®™""  ^"^8^^  P^P^ars,  stunted  firs, 

the  whole  catalogue  ofTrL  Ih  tit  '  "'"'"'  "  ^''^  ^""*^«™  ?"*«>  f-- 
are  sheltered,  some  larg  firs  Td  ^1""'  "  °' "'""  "  ^  '^"  ^^"^^^  ^^^^ 
sheltered  places,  to  be  met  wkh  W  ^T'  "'""''^  ^"^  ^rass  are  also,  in 
vaH.iesoLoss\ndn:hr::ro:^^^^^^^^^  --'  -rent 

the «  r:hrd:^^^^^^^^^  r :?  r  ^-^^-  -  -  -,  and 

which  is  along  its  coasts^^n^d  I^^  T  Lu  ^^^^^  T''''''T'  ^'^^^  ^°""*^^> 

s^^ores  frequented  by  vast  multitudes  of  fishes  r^^^^^^^^  ^f  "^^^'^  '^^  ^'^ 

The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Lah™^  ^^*  importance  to  England. 

explored,  and  from  trepo^^^^^^^^^^^  '''""  '""^  ^^^^^  ^^  -^^t  has'been 

up  with  rivers,  lakes,  and  rocks  The  ^rXr  °''"  '"'•^"^'  *°  '^  •''«'^- 
foxes,  and  otters;  beavers  and  deer  are  not T.  "' P"r'^">^ ^^^^ -°ives, 
markably  close  and  beautiful.  numerous,  but  their  furs  are  re- 

ous.  ^The  crt?wI"rd\X  Gdf  of^St  T'""  '"  '"'"'"'"  '"^  ™°""*""' 
without  any  harbour,  except  Port  h1^  St.  Lawrence,  ,s  of  dangerous  access, 
iron-faced  cliffs  are  i^  m  nv  Ije  "  "T  '^'  ^'"^*  °'  ^^^"^^^" '  ^^  its  high 
are  broken  and  rug^rbL^  ^^7".^^^^^^^^^  """  the  Atlantic,  the  shores 
vast  inlet  named  the  Bld'O;:?  T  """"'"^  '^^'^^'"^^  ^^  bays.  A 
spreading  into  numerous  bays  and  armT    '  TT?"^  P""°^^'  ^"'^  ^^'^^^^^^^ 

Woods,  with  the  excenZ  of       7'  "T^  ^'''^''  '^'  '^'^"^  "'*»  ^wo. 
spots  as  are  thrown  openCrr  Jsl^^^^^     ^'""'  '"  ^"^^^^'^^^-^  -^  ^-h 
The  trees  are  of  much  tL  sle  t  J^"^^^ 

scribed,  unless  it  be  on  the  sea  on  T       ""'P'^""  '^  *^°«^  ^^^^^^^  de- 

are  of  a  dwarfish  character    '''••'°'^*' «"^ '"^^"t^ins;  in  which  situations  they 

It  is  usually  conjectured  that  thp  J«h„e,  „-,,  .    ,    ,, 

oi  America  by  some  violent  convulsior  '^^li    7v  '''""  '^'  '°"*'"«"' 

onvujMon.     .ms,  hke  most  speculative  opinions 
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for  which  we  have  no  historical  data,  must  ever  remain  uncertain.  The  strait 
of  Canseau  is  not,  for  a  distance  of  five  leagues,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
wide,  and  in  some  places,  not  one  mile.  The  highlands  also,  rising  on  each  side 
rather  abruptly,  make  the  width  of  the  strait  to  seem  much  less,  and  impart  to 
it,  at  the  same  time,  the  appearance  of  an  immense  fissure,  laid  open  by  the 
explosion  of  some  tremendous  agency. 

There  is  not,  however,  a  striking  resemblance  in  the  geological  structure 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia;  but  this  is  no  un- 
common circumstance  in  nature;  and  we  often,  in  America,  meet  with  a  chain 
of  granite  predominating  on  one  side  of  a  river,  and  a  calcareous  region  pre- 
vailing on  the  other.  . ,      ,     i 

The  geology  and  mineralogy  of  Cape  Breton  can  only  be  said  to  be  known  in 
outline.  From  aU  that  we  have  observed,  however,  and  from  all  the  information 
we  have  been  able  to  obtain,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  almost  all  the  rocks  named 
in  the  discordant  nomenclature  of  Werner,  are  found  in  this  island.  Among  the 
primitive  rocks,  granite  prevails  in  the  peninsular  country  south-east  of  the  Bras 
d'Or ;  and  it  probably  forms  the  nucleus  of  the  highlands  between  this  inlet  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  Sienite,  trap,  mica,  clay-slate,  and  occasionaUy  quartz, 
also  appear  on  the  gulf  coast.  Primitive  trap,  sienite,  mica-slate,  and  clay-slate, 
show  themselves,  together  with  transition  limestone,  gray  wacke,  gypsum,  and 
coal,  generally  in  all  parts  of  the  island. 

The  class  of  floetz  rocks,  appears,  however,  to  be  the  most  numerous;  and 
coal  exists  in  such  abundance,  that  persons  unacquainted  with  geology  have 
stated  seriously  to  us,  that  they  considered  this  mineral  formed  the  base  of  the 
whole  island.  Coal,  in  a  field,  or  fields,  of  vast  extent,  abounds  m  the  south- 
eastern  division  of  the  island,  surrounded  by  carboniferous  limestone,  excellently 
adapted  for  co  nmon  fire-places. 

The  extent  or  quality  of  the  coal-fields,  north  of  the  Bras  d'Or,  have  not  been 
ascertained.  Gypsum  occurs  in  great  plenty  along  the  shores  of  the  Bras  d'Or, 
at  the  Strait  of  Canseau,  on  the  gulf  coast,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  island. 
We  may  conclude,  from  the  strongly  saturated  salt-springs  which  are  found 
in  different  places,  that  the  rock-salt  formation  is  extensive.  Iron  ore,  in  various 
forms,  iron  pyrites,  red  ochre,  &c.,  exist  in  great  abundance.  Pieces  of  copper 
ore,  lead,  &c.,  have  also  been  found,  and  various  other  minerals  wiU  probably  be 

discovered. 

Nova  Scotia.— The  Atlantic  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  from  Cape  Canseau  to 
Cape  Sable,  is  pierced  with  innumerable  small  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers.  The 
shores  are  lined  with  rocks  and  thousands  of  islands;  and,  although  no  part  of 
the  country  can  property  be  considered  mountainous,  and  there  are  but  few  high 
steep  cliffs,  yet  the  aspect  of  the  whole,  if  not  romantically  sublime,  is  exceed- 
ingly picturesque;  ^ad  the  scenery,  in  many  places,  richly  beautiful.    The  land- 


■ope  which  the  head  of  Mahon  B„    ■  ^ 

surpassed.    Tliere  i»  deep  water  .7^','"  ?""'"■'»"•'  P«wnt»,  can  scarcely  be 

then,y™d.  of  island,  .hat  line  the  coj,  d^T  ^  '""'"  "'  ™°"«  "»*  «"*!» 
We  thus  the  adv.nh.ge  of  passinlZ^  1      *    .°  """"  '""""'»■»  ™">er,  and 

".ore  conlinuons  outline;  and  after  r^"  \Z  "'  ^•"'^^'  *'  ^o^"  We  ' 
«nce  of  the  coast  diminishes,  b«1  S  *  *'"'''''  ^'^^  "»  "ffied  apZ! 
"O'er  as  far  as  the  Basin  of  Mt"      "  '"•"™"  "  ''°"'  "»"  «»"e™S;  ^X 

A  ne  interior  of  Nova  «an«*-    •   • 
H-rs.  and  lakes.    aTZZT::^  '""  "'"^  "^  "-"-••*"  --™ 
America    Lake  Rossignol,  o„    TZjZf  "'■  "'  '"«■  »■«  --'<"-«  s!ll' 
h"bour  now  called  Liven^ol,  but  frrttl,  b:?"'?'  "=  '•'™^'  ™»»  «"  'h" 

rocks  present  .heiei:   ^p  IXrr'T™"'"''  "n"  "greats  ™rie.y  of 
observed  in  .„y  other  part^rShi't"'   n   '*."""'"=  *<"-''  «-  -et.ve 
dommate,  not  „„ly  as  primitive  b„,t,"""°'  '™P'»'»  *>--»Iate  ™ 
ooast  of  Nova  Scotia,  Tnd  sell  "iL^^  -"'■  *»?  ^e  wile  ofX 
Stat  Of  Canseau  to  Cape  Sable,  and  f^:,  then  ' IT"^;  """"^"^  '"■»  «>= 

Suartz,  usually  in  veins  »ith    i       ■  '°  ^"^  I*nd. 

always  detached,  occuS  i:hi  exTs  '  T*'^'  ''""«'-'  gneiss  but 
Pjevaihng  kind  of  transition 'L^k?  WhXT  f  '""^  "-"'  ''  '" 
-ous  rock,  belong  to  the  floetz  cUss,  we  haTelt  ""^r  ""^  '""  -'- 
vast  gypsum  a,„to  within  the  Bay  J  v..  a  .""  '"''"  '">  ""'"ain.    The 

Ant,g„msh,  evidenUy  belong  IZ  h  .^    t'     f'  """  °'  ^»°--.  -  ^ 
Cobe,„.d  Mountains,  and  lur  prob  Cin ^lUb^t  *""  '«'"  °PP™'  "      ' 
but  so  small  a  portion  of  the  interior  has  hi  >''""' °"'°™  Sootia; 

-spectmg  its  geology,  except  whe4  roads  ^  "T       ' '"'  '°  "*  "  ''°''™ 
presumptuous  to  state  even Uat  all  '  °°""'''''  ""  "  wnld  be 

Granite  and  calcareous ^1^,    S  '  '"f"^' 

northern  parts  of  N„™  Scotia  tml^Lrfr'  ""''^*°"''  P''™''  '"  *« 
and  extend  across  the  province  to  2.K  .  °  ^""'"''  ">  ^^  Bay  da  Vert 

fanite  ridge,  which  m^y  ^J^  "t^h^        ""  *"""'  "  ""'  '■"»""PW  byl' 
Inghlands.     The  hard  gray  X  bluisb    ''  ;"  ""■  "  *'   Mount-Tom  range  „, 
of  .he  province,  ™akes  exXt^ri^T        "  **  °'^""'  '"  ™°"»  Tarts 
at  Whitehead,  near  Cape  ctse.„T.t        ''    f""  """'-^^  S'-'i'o  q"aSed 
eautiful  f^estone,  mos!  .dZ  ly  IpLnft"  ^"^  """'^'O"*'    ""^ 
places,  partrcnlarly  at  Port  Wallace.        ^       '""''''"»■  '»  "''"ndant  in  several 
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Among  the  minerals  of  this  province,  coal  and  iron  certainly  claim  the  first 
attention.  As  to  the  extent  of  the  coal-fields,  or  what  may  be  considered  mde- 
pendent  coal-fields,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that  enough  has  been  disco- 
vered  for  the  consumption  of  America  for  centuries.  Iron  of  excellent  quality 
abounds  in  great  plenty  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  province,  generally  accompanying 
vast  strata  of  coal,  and  chains  of  carboniferous  limestone.  A  most  extensive  coal 
field  has  been  opened  at  Picton.  It  is  accompanied  with  vast  strata  of  iron  stone. 
Coal  abounds  also  at  Chignecto,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  provinces.  Different 
varieties  of  copper  ore,  but  one  in  great  plenty  is  met  with  at  Carreboo,  Tatma- 
gouche,  and  some  other  places.  Lead  ores,  chiefly  sulphurate  of  lead,  and  car- 
bonate of  lead,  are  also  found  in  small  quantities.  Salt  springs  are  met  with 
near  Picton,  at  River  Philip,  and  in  some  other  parts,  one  of  which  is  saturated 
with  salt  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  88  water. 

The  soU  of  Nova  Scotia  is  of  many  different  qualities  and  of  various  degrees 
of  fertility.    The  alluvial,  or  intervale  lands,  of  which  there  are  extensive  tracts,, 
are  rich,  aud  produce  plentiful  returns  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn, 
potatoes,  turnips,  and  all  vegetables  and  fruits  common  in  England.     Apples, 
equal  to  any  grown  in  the  United  States,  are  produced  in  many  parts  of  the  pro- 
vince;   and   vines,  covering    several    acres,    have    been  discovered,  growing 
wild,  or  indigenous,  near  Digby.    Some  of  the  uplands,  lying  between  the  hilly 
ground  and  the  intervales,  or  rivers,  are  light  and  poor ;  while  the  high,  or  what 
the  inhabitants  call   the  hill  lands,  are  rich  and  very  productive.    The  cir- 
cumstance appears  somewhat  unaccountable  ;  and  the  cause  assigned  is,  that  the 
light  sand,  or  other  substances,  which  naturally  impart  littte  nutrition  to  vege- 
tables, having  been  carried  at  various  periods,  by  the  rains  down  from  the  hills, 
have  left  behind  a  rich  loamy  earth,  and  that  the  poor  uplands  or  rather  mid- 
lands, which  prevail  below  thv>  hills,  and  which  have  been  formed  of  those  sandy 
and  light  deposits,  being  very  deep  and  loose ;  therefore  retain  neither  rich  earth 
or  manures  near  the  surface,  and  a'-e  consequently  sterile  and  unproductive. 

The  lands  on  the  southern  coast  are  generally  so  rocky,  as  to  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion only  at  much  expense  and  labour.  After  the  rocks  and  stones  are  removed, 
the  soil  is  by  no  means  barren ;  and  some  remarkably  fine  tracts  are  met  with  at 
the  heads  of  the  bays  and  up  the  rivers.  The  lands,  however,  within  the  Bay 
of  Fi'.ndy,  and  those  lying  between  the  Gut  of  Canseau  and  Bay  de  Vert,  form 
fertile  agricultural  districts. 

Prince  Edward  Island.— In  coming,  by  sea,  within  view  of  Prince 
Edward  Island,  its  aspect  is  that  of  a  level  country,  covered  to  the  water's  edge 
with  trees,  and  the  outline  of  its  surface  scarcely  curved  with  the  appearance  of 
hills.  On  approaching  nearer,  and  sailing  round  its  shores  (especially  on  the 
north  side),  the  prospect  becomes  interesting,  and  presents  small  villages,  cleared 


New  fiauNswirir      Tk„  •  ""^ys. 

r-r  S..Cro«,  which  •;:!Lid:;7Th;I  "7  ''™"'"'°''  -'»"'"  '-m  .he 
fhe  greater  part  of  this  colony  i,  „t  m  a  liU  "''''  "  *■"""  Canada. 

oo.»t  and  several,  but  not  extensive,  sCpv  .'"r''""''  ""  "-^  "'^  <"  F-ndy 

The  river  St.  John,  „ith  it,  1.1.!  T  '  "  ""''  '""'  '^''- 

water,  of  one  aide  of  the  St  C  oi '  h"  ""  =  *  °'  '""™^'  *»  '^-^'y 
with  it,  majestic  branches,  the  r "^ "n  pLIr  '^T^'"'"'-'  '"=  Mira„iehi! 
■nland  navigation  into  .!n,„s,  every  part^ftf         ""'"^  '"»»■•  rivers,  open  .„ 

Dense  forests  cover  nearly  th/Jb  7  '^■'''™'''- 

anin.„e„ses,.e,areof  the sltnd*:^''-"''  'he  trees,  *ch  ^„„.^ 
head  of  forest  trees.  Pi„e  abounds  irl^:^^'^  ''-fer  described  under  the 
lower  provinces.    Birch,  beech,  and  Ipk  a-.f "''  '"""  '"  '"y  "'herof  the 

The  quality  of  the  soil,  herL  as  .TsTwh'  !  I>'e™Hng  hardwood  trees. 

«.ined  by  the  description  of  J  od  ^  wtto;:  ^T'  ""^  ""'^^  ""^  — r. 
of  th,s  province  there  are  innu„er.?k  Z'tsTf  "b  .  °*  *'"  «■"""=-  "™» 
th.,  k,nd  of  soil  U  aUuvial,  with  detached  t^eesln  "  """'"'  '"'"™'e  "•«'■■ 
elm  map,,,  „.„,  birch,  and  butter-nut  1^1 1,';^?"'  ^'"*-  P"™Pe"y 
;Jly  .mgated  and  enriched  by  the  over«o'wi„,  o  'b  ''  °'  ""'  '«'•''  »""«- 

the  mterior  country,  generally  alon.  iTf/ f'  """•  '»  «veral  p„r„  „t 
ong.nal.y,  by  the  irrigation  of'a  Jtr^tli  ft  .  T  ""'  ™*"''  ^-e". 
constructed  by  the  industry  of  .he  b^lver  ''"°'  ''"'='^*  ''^  "■»  d™", 

»«e^Cfte.^[^-r--^^^^^^ 

g™,te.  seen,  to  prevail  on  .he  outhern  le  T  '' '''' ^''"' '"P'  '"« 
r°"f  "ek  appears  to  predon,i„ate.  Ma  b  e  "  f  f"' °"°"  "■""'  '■"«'-.  eal- 
abounds  at  Kennebecasis,  and  probably  in  ol  Pretensions  to  beauty, 

-  Plencful ;  and  iron  ore  abundLt.  cL"  '  T  °'  *'  ™""'"--  CoS 
^-  been  found;  and  greater  research  2'  Lwd"'°'  '"'  ■"'"«""'«•  ""» 
Gyps„n,andgri„dste„e  are  abundant  neTc  ^  T"  """'  ""'"  "^"eral.,. 
th.s  prov.nce.  facing  the  Gulf  of  St.  wTle  and  Ch  '^  T'  '''''"«  ««'  *-es  of 
Gmy  aandstene  and  clay-slate  ,een>  tIZdo  "  „  .  r^"''  ""*'""'  P"™"- 
along  the  course  of  the  Miramichi  •  .^      T     '  "'  '^'  "'  "^  eould  observe 

■-.one,  in  detecbed  rocC^si^nlrTccr '«r''°'  "^  "--'  ^^ 
'°'-  "•  p '  '•     -Pe^meus  of  amethyst,  car- 
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«       t^nvft  heen  nicked  up  in  various  places.     Some  sulphurous  or 

As  we  proceed  from  the  sea  coast    p  ^^^  ^^.^ 

fertmty  o(  the  country  cWs  -'  "■'-"'';^^^,'^  j;t;,i,„  st.  John,  .„  the 
.„  P-».  '™»  r  £h  U  C^l^Xe'inlrions  places.  h„t  no  part 
foot  of  Mar.  Ha  «'f  ™';  y^^^  „„„Uno»..  The  scenery  of  the  nvers. 
of  New  Brunswick  can  be  cons  deieo  n.  ^mantle. 

UUe..  and  cataracts,  is  "-trfully  p.c«^^  q-,  l' ^ritraordinary  and  grand 

eonegnration  of  any  country  -  *e  w^hi  F^_  ^^^^^^_  ^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

region,  r,s,ng  f"P''j°°\°^*J^„,ers,  exhibit  romantic  subUmiti^^  a„dp.c- 
the  natural  tea  ures,  of  .t^  lands  »d  ,  ^^^  ^^.^^^^  ^^^  .___^^„,„„„ 

tures<,uebea«t,e.,.™dsttheW^^^ 

wanders  and  loses  rtseU,-luiuriat.ng  am    g  .  j       ^j  „,„„g 

vast  chains  of   mountains,  .mmense   lakes,  eiitensrve   p 
cataracts.  .t    «.  t  .wr«nce  is  occupied  under  impressions,  and 

The  mind,  on  sailmg  up  the  St.  I-^'^J^' "  °  J  ^he  ocean-Uke  width  of 
with  ideas,  as  varied  as  ^^.-^'''^l.^.'^^t  "Stance  (about  2500  miles) 
this  mighty  river  where  .tjoms  the  S"'''"  *;«'''  ,y  o    its  streams,-the 

between  its  debouche  and  the  source  »'.*' """^^  "t^tees.-Ae  "^e  and 
numerous  lakes,  cataracts,  and  nvers,  whrch  form  f^PP'"^    '        ^^^^,^ 

important  -8>"- -'•"""'eXtres'  a  d  ^e^s  -1^  natural  resources,- 
which  border  on  these  mnumerable  lakes  and  m     ,  ,„„,equence. 

their  discovery  and  settlement,  and  the  vast  f"^^">^2-        ,,  p^,,  .„d 
for  the  enterprise,  industry,  '"f  -P'^'j^J^wi  ^^Ic^^  -dtrUWngs 

the  Canadas.*  „„in„;pni  «tracture  of  Canada,  exhibit 

The  natural  aspect,  configuration,  and  geological  structure 

the  greatest  diversity  of  appearance. 


*  -S.La.,e„.^rti.S?f^^-^ 


*  The  St.  Lawrence  may  certainly.  i"t,tfhe^St  Hver  iTth^^^^^^^  Cape  that, 

tity  of  fresh  water  it  discharges  be  cons.dered  J^he  ^^y;*  ^^  commence,  to  the  liead  of  Uke 
lOOmi  es  above  Cape  Rosier,  where  Us  mouth  may  be  a  e  _^  ^^  miles,  and  at  Cape  Chat 

S  "^r  or,  the  distance  is  2120  miles.  At  ^ape  "o^.^  ««  "-^  ^  ,  ■  20  miles,  and  Us  average 
4oS  ;  at  Kamouraska,  where  Us  ^»  f "  "^.,^;*,*=e''J''^  2?7,880.000.000  tons  of  fresh  water,  of 
Sep"  12  fathoms.  It  discharges  ™J'y„*°,''Vhe  length  of  the  Amazon,  from  the  Andes  to 
S!tr^1^Sr?;^;=^^i^^  us  embouchure  is  .3m.les. 


'$ 


CONFIGURATION  AND  ASPECT  OF  THE  CANADAS.  U 

On  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  Gasp6  to  some  miles  above 
Pomt  Lev,  opposite  Quebec,  the  whole  country  presents  high  mountaL  val 

leys  andforests;-thesemountains appear ashighasanyofthfAu"^^^^^^^ 

of  which  range  they  form  a  part.  "gnaney  cnain. 

Their  altitude  has  not,  however,  been  ascertained.  We  have  seen  various  parts 
of  their  outhne  and  summits  rising  in  the  interior,  when  we  were  on  the  sea   a 
least  a  hundred  miles  distant.    The  prevailing  rocks  are  granite,  in  v.st  straUbu 
sometimes  m  boulders  between  the  mountains  and  the  shore:  gratwaTktand 
clay^late  also  occur,  with  limestone  occasionally;    and  various  othT  rocks 

Totd^^r"  'T'-'"    ^''  •"°""^^-  -'  valleys  a::tMckly 
wooded.     The  so.l  ,s  generally  very  productive  along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 

rence  5  and  m  the  vaUeys  of  the  interior,  according  to  the  usual  indications  of 

fertility,  equally  fit  for  cultivation.     The  lower  islands  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are 

mere  inequalities  of  the  vast  granite  strata  which  occasionally  protrude  over  thi 

level  of  the  river.     The  Kamoui^ska  Islands,  and  the  Pen^'ns  in  particular 

masses  of  granite  rise  into  sharp  conical  hills,  one  of  which  is  500  feet  high  wifh 
smooth  sides,  and  scarcely  a  fissure.  The  mountain  of  St.  Anne  is  lof";  and 
imposing.     Its  ascent  is  rugged  and  picturesque.  ^ 

At  St.  Roch  the  post-road  leads  for  more  than  a  mile  under  a  perpendicular 
ndge  of  granite,  300  feet  high.  perpenaicular 

The  north  coast  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  exhibits  trap  rocks  day- 

prevail  m  the  interior  country,  and  particulariy  as   forming  the  base  of  the 
mountains  of  Labrador,  and  of  the  countn.  north  of  Quebec'   Cape  Tourme't 
thirty  m  Jes  below  Quebec,  is  a  round,  massive  granite  mountain,  about  1^ feet 
high  and  a  ramification  of  the  rugged  interior  chain.    The  lands  situated  on  the 

as loJe  r  :l  ""  'i'  ''^""r  '^^°"  *'•'  "^^^  ^^^^^^y^  -  -^  near  «:  h  1: 
as  those  on  the  south  coast;  but  their  features  are  remarkably  rugged  and  for- 

bidding  and  apparently  nowhere  fit  for  cultivation.  Numerous  smaU  rapid 
rivers,  plentifully  frequented  by  salmon,  roll  from  the  mountains  over  rugged 
channels,  or  foam  over  precipices  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 

Except  in  the  bogs  or  marshes,  rocks  obtrude  between  the  trees  over  all 
parts  of  the  surface.  Although  the  country  is  generally  covered  with  wood,  yet 
the  trees  are  far  from  attaining  the  size  of  those  on  the  south  coast.  In  various 
parts  we  observed  extraordinary  deep  fissures,  from  six  inches  to  two  feet  wide 
and  apparently  many  feet  deep,  dividing  the  rocks  as  if  they  had  been  cracked 
by  the  action  of  fire,  or  some  volcanic  shock :  intense  frost  may  have  been  the 

slut  f     TI  ^        '      ""'  ^''"''''  ^^^^'"  ''^°™  ^'^^  ^y  ^«"°"«  creeping 
shrubs,  formed  dangerous  traps.    The  Indians  have  told  us,  that  they  have  traced 
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vailing  r„A,  .n.l  it  form,  the  bed  of  l,e  St.  1-^  «"«J  ^°  ^  /  ^     „„„„  ,., 

Bowlders  ot  granite,  lime.tone,  »"'>»'°"«' '>-=":";;;P' f 'a,  „f  RlcWieu, 

detached  -oeU«  in  the  .an,e  '^-^^l^Zj',2  1  lU  .  flat  country 
„here  the  mountains  commenee  retreating  to  t  ^.^  ^^  ^^^^ 

prevaiU,  until  »e  re.h  «---     ^J -,  ^^-J^r/t'o  fifty-Sve  feet  ri.e  of 
1„,  lauds  is  apparently  of  »'l"™'  »™»      ^  ^^^^^  „,e  AUeghaneys  and 

the  water,  -""  "-''' ^''^  *  tree!      t^'  Ws  general  rule  are  the  RouviUe 
the  high  lands  ot  the  north.     The  ""^P"""'  ^         y  ^_     tu,  mountain 

mountain,  the  highest  sumn-.t  °  «';*»;  tr^rMo:ltaL,  and  divides  the 
is  an  abrupt  termination  ot  a  branch  ot         u  _^_^^ 

r-\r  ^L^rrro  ::htrrw:^trna:e,  the  rocus  Of  Which 

J-tbe'i:;..  of  tl.  trap  family  acco^^^^^^^ 

exception.    Whenever  rapids  occur,  "' ^Jlf^"^"! 'oo^^'-    T"' »tep 

erearing,and,imestone^;^.^-^^^^^^ 

of  country  formed  by  the  calcareo  &  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^l^^ 

and  which  rests  on  a  blmsh  ^J^^^'^J^  ,,,  ,,,«  of  which  is  limestone, 
.s  generally  level,  unt    we    pp  ^^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^^.^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

Lake  Michigan.     This  calcareous      y  ^^^  beautiful;*  and  in 

*^'  rt:Sed Vo:rard^    :^^^^^^^^^  anU,  shel.,  trees,  .c     have 

.  Various  na.cs  appUcd  to  local  a.n^ava^  or  pocu^ 
lance  of  the  Americans,  and  introduced,  sometime^'  wuno  h        ^^^^^^^^  p/^;„^  ^,^  j,  js 

Stance  -"  Vaults,"  which  are  deep  glens  or  valleys  '«  ^ne  tor       .         ^^^^      ^^^^^  ^^^  ^,^^ 
former  y  laid  waste  by  fire,  or  '!'«/.  from  som^natu.alca^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

called  Lrrens;  -^  fe   -quen    d  by  t^^^^^  ,^^  ,,  ,ph„,d  small  cedar  or  hr  trees,  o. 

^^^'A  =e1lK^^  a?l:;:f  ^;S  over  whichs.t.pri„.s  How.  and  to 
B„ff.do,  or  i>6--?r  Lich,  are  ma.rs»es  on  low  1         b  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^„  ^^^^g, 

«'''K*triiS.':Srr™  Slolwii'd,„1„,  .p,i„g  and  f.«.  ...e  ..ow.h  ot  .„» 
" TSt  o,  «.«.-..» ■'<'"]''''-^,^Z.'^';^''^'''m°L. be,n  rend.. 

ah- -"  —  '""'    "  '1 

""W,  ..  ».*  o„  U,e  .id.,  of.™,.,  b,.  chi,pinj  a  -.tllLrS'n'ord"' ""'  """"^ 


CONKiOUUAnoN  AND  ASPECT  OF  THE  CANADAS.  I3 

coast,  of  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Superir^n.        T"''''    ""'""^  ''''  "°''h 
back  from  the  lakes  and  rivers  , tens    r'  ^''"'*«  P;^^"'"'""*^''-   Some  distance 
occur.     They  seem  to  have  firmed  at  «      '"""P-V''^*^  «"•«  «''™P'  elevations, 
which  the  waters  flowed      BehTnd  th    IT  T"^'  *^'  ^'''^'  °'  ^^^^^^e.  along 
extends  for  some  distance  or  until  „  ^       /    *^^'^  ^^^^''  **''^*  '^"^  generally 
followed  by  a  third  and  fl   h "al:  T     ''''  ""'  ^^^  '^^  --'  --«mes 
Lake  Huron,  and  at  many  other  pWs  ^n7  T"'  f  '''''"*^*  ^'''^  «*'  P^^^*"* 
at  St.  Paul's  Bay.  and  on  the  mo  u'nL";   '"tTo"  u  '°^"""  ""P*'°"»  ^PP^' 
of  1663  is  said  to  have  overturn  rchlo^Llf"'"'     '"'■'  ^'"'  ^"''^'^""'^^ 
north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  leveUed  hel  X^  T"*""'  '""  ""^^  '""«* 
ever,  consider  the  authority  we  findtT  ^  P'""'*     ^«  cannot,  how- 

establish  this  circumstanctC::!::;^^^^^^  ^  -«^«^-  - 

not  apparently  been  disturbed     Can»H„  ^    ^^  a^jommg  country  has 

the  best  qualify  has  been  found  in  grt  17^'^'  ^  '"  '"'"^^^''^-     ^''^"  '^^ 
in  small  quantities;  lead  tin  anH  "°""dance.     Silver  has  been  picked  up 

CoalhasltyetbeLn^to::^^^^^^ 

riches,  and  even  of  the  geolo^v  of  thl  ''  '*'"  '^*'™"*  °^  *^e  mineral 

real  Natural  History  SocttvSs  u,  "''"""  ^""^  '""^"*'^«'  °^  ^^^  ^ont- 
lowing  extractenum'erat     1^^^^^^^^^  ^-overies.     The  fol- 

mineralogy  of  the  Canadas  has  h  thertrr  ^  '*'^  '''^"  '"'''''^'^'^  =  "  The 
the  imperfect  researches  whLhhttt?"^""'  ''''''''''''  "^^lected;  but 
kinds  of  minerals,  and  not  deficient  inl  T?  ''  *°  '''  "''^  '"  ^^e  «e«rce 

Petalite,  one  of  the  rarest  subtanelTn  t^'  T.'"'''  '°  '''°"^'"'''«'  P^P-es. 
the  newly-discovered  fourth  alkali  lifhl  '  ^""^  remarkable  for  containing 

in  1820.by  Dr.  Lyon,  surgeon  to  1  1''  "«  T-  '"^  ''^'•'  ^"  ^PP^^  ^-^^^ 
Labrador  felspar  (Lake  Hul^  t^ZlufT^'^'Z' ''''''''  °^*^«  ^^-^^^^ 
North  America)  aventurir  (Lake  Huf  f  'l '''**"^*  ''''  ^"^>'  P^^'^^  >" 
Huron);  apatite! 'a  phos;!  ufl  (^  t^We^?'?  ^'^t  '"^^""^  ""' 
others;  Aragonite  (Laclina)-  strontil  ^elhngton),  may  be  added  among 

schorl  (St.  Lawrencl);rn;a^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

lian,  agate,  zeolite,  prehnite,  barytes  Id  IL  .^T\  "''"°'  ""''^ '  ^""«- 
green  coccolite  (Montreal  nd  H aU  oLa)  ?r  "^^'^  '"P^""^^'  ^^°-  -^^ 
rotide  (Rainv  Lak*.^  nn^  .i  ^  '  ^'''•"^'  ""S'^e  (Montreal);  stau- 

One.,™  abound  in  salLri„r;„'/  ?°"''™  ""■  "'='«'"  *ore=,  of  Lake 
•re  very  productiv  ev™  '^  .he"  ",  '^'°"''  '^''"' ""''  «'•  '^""erine-.) 
.hore  of  Lake  Erie  exhS  .mmelt  T/  T"  "'  "'"'"  "•■""'•  '^^  ""'* 
purpoK  of  agriculta- »  °  '"'''  "'  «''''™"'  '^^^^  "» 1"a™d  for  the 
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The  region  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Superior  and  the  Rocky  mountains, 
is  generally  flat;  and  in  this  territory,  and  south  of  it,  to  Sutita  Ft-,  are  situated 
the  Urgest  savannahs  in  the  world.  The  lands  separating  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  the  lakes  of  Canada,  and  those  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  are 
generally  low,  and  sufficiently  overflowed  in  spring  to  allow  a  communication 

with  canoes. 

The  coast  and  interior  country  of  Lower  Canada  from  Cape  GaspC'  to  the 
Paps  of  Matane,  a  distance  of  about  200  miles,  still  exhibit  the  same  primeval 
wildness  which  this  portion  of  the  western  world  presented  to  Cartier  296  years 
ago.  The  northern  shores,  from  Labrador  to  Tadousac,  are  sterile  and  desolate ; 
and  if  we  except  the  king's  posts  at  Seven  Islands  Bay  and  Pont  Neuf,  we  dis- 
cover no  signs  of  art  or  civilisation,  no  traces  of  the  industry  or  enterprise  of  man. 
A  few  miserable  wandering  Montagnez  Indians,  and  a  few  transient  fishermen  and 
furriers,  are  the  only  human  beings  that  frequent  this  cold  and  barren  region.  The 
vast  country  which  lies  between  the  lower  shores  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Hud- 
son Bay,  seems,  indeed,  unfit  for  any  other  inhabitants,  tave  the  shaggy  bear, 
prowling  wolf,  ruthless  Esquimaux,  and  hardy  mountaineer  Indian,  who  wander 
along  its  waters,  or  traverse  its  wastes ;  yet  the  vast  swarms  of  salmon  that  fre- 
quent its  rivers,  and  the  remarkably  fine  fur  of  its  wild  animals,  off'er  sufficient 
temptations  to  the  adventurous,  and  sources  of  profit  to  the  industrious.  Mine- 
rals, especiaUy  iron,  are  believed  to  abound ;  but,  from  the  geological  formation 
of  the  country,  we  think  that  few,  unless  it  be  copper,  will  ever  be  found  east  or 
north  of  the  Saghunay. 

Cape  Gaspe  is  rather  high,  and  its  rocky  cliflfs  are  perpendicular.  Cape  Ro- 
sier is  low,  but  the  land  behind  rises  into  high  round  hills ;  and  the  whole  is 
covered  with  trees  of  various  kinds,  except  the  few  small  spots  near  the  Cape 
cleared  by  some  fishermen  settled  there.  The  coast  preserves  this  character  as 
we  proceed  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  generally  slopes,  covered  with  trees,  to  the 
water^s  edge. 

The  countries  of  Gaspe,  Rimouski,  and  Kamouraska,  comprehending  ft 
fertile  territory,  extending  about  300  miles  along  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  are  lesa 
known  in  England  than  Kamtschatka. 

The  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  whole  country  from  the  lowest  parisnes 
to  Quebec,  unfold  scenery,  the  magnificence  of  which,  in  combination  with  the 
most  delightful  picturesque  beauty,  is  considered  by  the  most  intelligent  travellers 
who  have  visited  this  part  of  Canada,  to  be  unequalled  in  America,  and  probably 
in  the  world. 

Niagara  comprehends  unly  i  fv-v'  miles  of  sublimity.  The  great  lakes  re- 
semble seas ;  and  the  pvoj  pect?  rhich  their  shores,  like  those  of  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  afford  to  our  limited  visual  powers,  although  on  a  grand  scale,  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  the  sublime  views  on  the  St.  Lawrence  below  Qiiebec. 
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Here  we  have  frequently,  as  we  ascend  th«  .    • 
road  passe,,  or  as  we  sail  up  or  down  Zs    J  '"'  °^'''  ""^"'^  *»>«  P°»t 

vow  of  50  to  100  miles  of  a  river  from  1  .    !''""'  '"'"'P"''*'  ^^»«^  «?«"  • 
posing  features  of  these  vast  lan^X  ^ Irrrf  "^''"  "  '^^^'^''-  ^'^^ -' 
bold  headlands,  luxuriant  forest,  cuirat.H  fi  1^      ^^  n^o.nt^lnn,  wide  valley,. 
.      -ome  of  them  stretching  up  alonV  h    1     .       '  T''  ""''«^'  '*"''  ^"'--^ 
cottages;  rich  pastures  and  ^1  Jed  floT'"; '  '-«'-»'-d,  with  neat  whit 
of  them  ro)li..,  ov.  preoipids   „nd  olXll  "'^'^  l  ''^"^'^  --'  -"« 
parenMy  perpeud.cular  chasm  of  the  norlhT      ^  ^""^' ''""""»  '^^^^K^  an  ap- 
the  8.  Laurence,  majestic  -hips    bHg:  a    "1""     "  ''  "'  °"  *'«  '"^^^  "^ 
anchor,  with  pilot  boats  and  rive   crafTl  "  r         °"'"'  '''^"  ""^"  "«"  or  at 

This  beautiful  appearance,  lotet     T""  '"°''°"- 
'n  winter;  and  late  in  the  fall  of  the  v.!r    ^!i'  ?  *  ''''^  ^''^^•■*"*  *'^«™«t" 
-Hro,S..  We.ee.  p.e„..  Je  r..t^rJ,rtV",l^,Z 

.ide  «eovered„Uh.„o„,  ^^  .rh"         "  *"''  ""'  *'"'''  """"'T  »»  each 
of  eheir  folUge.  '       "  '"  ""^  "«''  ""'P'  "■»  'f  rn  fir  tribe,,  denuded 

The  upper  waters  of  the  OMi.».  l..      i    i 
in  the  „„rth-we,.  region,,  beyondTake  Hut"  '"'T"'^''  '"P'-""-    "  "«» 
for  from  ,i,  to  eight  hundL  .Ue'    "fo"  it '      "'f ""'' "'»"'  '«■'  -"". 
great  river,  however,  wa,  .eareely  kno'w^tlotiri     t  ^'  '■°™""»     ■^'■» 
before  the  eonque.,  of  Canada.     It  Z'  .17       ?'  '"""'  ""''  '"  "«■'"■». 
territorie,.     Forty  to  fifty  e.„oe,  f„r„,eX  prolZ  f  ""I  '°  ""  """"-"^ 
of  .raffio,  and  a,eended  the  Ottawa  foTaZut  3M 1  ll'T  '"""r  ""'  "«*' 
carried  over  ,or,»g„  .„d  dM<„r™   „,  °°L,^       "'  ''■°"'  *''»"«  ««y  were 
by  French  River  to  Lake  Huron  "Coot  of  t"',  f "'  '""  "''»  ■"-' 
Supenor,  were  afterward,  traversed    u„a  ,^  '"''''  °"''  "">«  "'  l^ke 

Portage,  where  they  received  the  fu^  ZTrhlVuT"''  ™*"'  ""=  0™"! 
.he  Indian.  The  .„^.g.„„  then tu^rd':  ,t  the  :  """'Z'''  "^°"  '™» 
■ft  bark  canoe,,  voyage,  „,  ,e,era,  tholrd,  ^  f "  *"  *'°'""°''  '""  '" 
tho,e  adventurous  men.  >nousands  of  mUe,  were  performed  by 

The  navigation  ofthe  Ottawa  is  fr.„.„n   ■  . 
•od  .he  scenery  exhibits  pictu^  , ITut'  'a"nd7  m  '^  ?""="  »"''  '»»'<■»= 
pands  over  the  country,  and  fori  wh.,    '^  '"''•     '"  "'™  P»«»  i«  ex- 

lake,  of  Canada.    iTreeeivet^Te  e^d "C  iT  ""  '^'^  "'  ™'''-»«» 
upper  settlements,  most  of  which  i,!^  ," T  '"  "»'«'"*'■.»  and  it, 

of  these  rivers  are  the  Perite  N^ioT  the"""  "'?'"°"«''  '"''»•    'T"'  '"Sest 
Riviere  des  Liivres,  the  Madaw^k  I  "'  "'  ^°"""'"  M'-^-Ppi.  L. 
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J  settlement,  have  tor  s»me  .jme  ^- j"  ^^  ;  ,„  «„  „pia  meUing  ot  the 
periodical  rising.  wW*  -rkVe.  *»  »  ;;^y,„:,  u  and  Us  numerous  tnbu- 
Lws  in  the  extensive  northern  ''S""'  'T J     ,j^  j^u  ot  the  year. 
Les  «ow,  U  nruch  higher  in  *"P™f  ^*l^,f  „t  Upper  Canada  are  well  de- 
Neither  the  northern  nor  «esten.  1  unda  1   ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

fined,  but  gener^ly  considered  ^^^T^^H  Lake,  To.isca,.niug,  Huron  and 
(aUing  into  the  Ottawa  "«■"' *' "f '  ^^  .^a  ,„„prising  altogether  a  snperfical 
Superior,  from  the  north  and  northjest,  an        ^(.  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ,,^  ,^ 
sJaoe  ot  about  140,000  s,ua^  rmles^ »'  ^j  j^^^^  Ton,Ucam,ng  and  of 

Of  thU  region,  the  greater  P"*""' ■*  "°',;^^^4  .  ^^Ung  eountry,  and, ».».  tew 

::- runt  r:-qHrrrnrd  h;^::^^: 

Sfrni:rota:Cori:nC-.^.eaterpartha,bee„laidout 

in  townships  and  reservations.  ^^^.^^^^^^^  p^^^ly  in  the  general 

The  configuration  of  Upper  Ca»-da  we  h  ^    ^^^^  ^^^^.„^  ,„a  .^pect 

b::vr  Cgfi-rar  r rr:>:u  «a^-  -  -  - 

-^C;^oip.lheightot.„dr.es-^^^^^^^^ 

Erie,  and  those  falling  into  Lake  Huron  ^.  ^^^^  ^^  ramifications, 

^    There  is  no  other  remarkabeeW^^^^^^^^^^  To  the 

^hich  commences  above  ^"^^'^""''.ke  Huron,  a  mountainous  country  pre- 
north-west  of  Bathurst.  and  north  of  L^e  Hu    ^  ^^   .^,^  ^^.^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

vails.     In  the  districts  east  of  ^ake  Ontario  P^^^^^^      ^^^^  ,,  ^hese  are 

portions  of  heavy  clay  land    and  ^^^^^^^         ^A  Lake  Simco,  is  in  some 
Ltensive.    The  country  between  Lake  O^^^no  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^.^^ 

Er:HL:^---etroi.isU^a^^^^  ,,^,  ,.  ..k 

Limestone,  gypsum,  ''^''- ""'^  ""^ '^^  ^^'J^  .J'  of  great  dimensions,  and 
and  potters' use,  marble,  ^^f  "^'  f  :^;;^:Si  a  soil  and  climate  that  will 
adapted  for  all  purposes,  ^j;^';;^^  ;*'  "^  -  Europe; 

produce  wheat,  maize,  and  all  other  S^^'  ,,,i„g  Unds,  plenty  of  wld 

delicious  fruits,  even  vines,  nectarmes,  and  peaches,  graz    g 
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fowl,  and  fish  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  lak.c    f     u 

and  a  climate  generally  salubrious  are  the  no      '  ''''''  ""''''  ^"'^  miH-streams, 
Its  natural  inconveniences  a  e    chiefl    >T-"''*  "'*""'  ^^^-r^t^e.. 

the  ocean,  and  somewhat  TulerVro^^^^^^^^^^  "T  ''''^^''  «^  —  f- 

however,  doubtful  if  these  be  rea  laT  !'  ."  '''  ''''''  *="^°"^--  ^'  -' 
^-abitants  is  consequently  mo  e  lleTa^^^^^^^^^  '^^.  *'^  '"^"^^^>^  °^  '^^  -" 
stantial  and  lastino-  source  ofTnH  7^  ^^  *°  ag„culture~the  most  sub- 
the  maritime  colo.ries  "  '"'''""''  ^"'^  independence-than  in 

-"all  lu„,ps.     Medicinal    prTngs    like 'h;      ^n^^'  "'  '""^*''"^''  '" 

borough,  near  Toronto.     t1    w2r  tftheTt         t'"'  "'  ^^^  ^-"d  at  Scar. 
-e,but  ..  summer  too  war:tb?i:^r1;^^^^^^ 

degree,  with  lime,  though  the  resident  inhab  tal  dl  l'^'^''.'''''  "  '  ^"^'^^ 
spnng  water  is  where  the  country  is  undu  ated  W  H  T""  ''  '^'^  '"' 
alluvions,  the  lighter  soils  prevail  near  thetk!  7  J  "'"'"P''""  °^  ^^^ 
distance  back  in  the  countrt.  '      '  "'^"'  ^"'^  ^^^^i^''  «ome 

NoRTH-WeST     and    Hudson-Bav    Tco 

north  of  the  boundary  of  the  U„Ld  Sul    .  7"'":  ^'^  -■"•"  ">»"'"■'  'j™S 
into  Hudson  B.y.  »nd  west  of  L.t  ,       '•      "^  '""*  "'  *'  '«'«»  Ji»charging 

W  called  the  nLh-welro/L'ttX'  '"  '"'  "''"'"'*"-"■  "-  '^ 

...J:e:t'r,t:;rtr:trr:47V^         -^  .-.=1. 

sider  „,ho»  little  i^ortancfeCen  thethole  t  'f  '*°""^-  ""'  ''  »'  -- 
like  those  of  England  and  the  Umted  St  t  .f  '""  ^  '"  ^''""-  "h^. 
face  of  the  earth  than  can  he  pliable  '  Tf'  """"  ""  •"'"''  ■>'  '^'  »"' 
*o„,d  wUUngly  consent  to  ett  "  h  'oZn  trT"'  '"'  r"""'  "^"P"' 
-  that  onwhieh  .h,  nonh-eastern  lonXv 'rri*"  °"  "T'"'  P™"^'' 
V  each  party  yielding  to  the  other  a  po  ,i„n  Li  ""'  ™  °''J°^"<'  ^  «!""  i^. 
This  vast  region  possesses  J^Z^^Z^TT^r' 

iTbTirrir  r;.::.  s"  -r^-^^^^^°'-^ 
Of  f=;ue  iands.  and  ^z:'z^z;^:z::r '-'" '™— -* 

forests  and  broad  savlnnairi^dS  Iff:,:""''™''"''  """  "^  ^O'™'"" 
<teer,  and  most,  i;  not  all,  the  wild  ,„i,!  ff'.       °'^'  """■"'""'•  """-mon 

and  m-ers  great  varieties  ofll:'!  ^^T         "  "'  ^"■"■™-     '"  ""  "" 

and'Xrd^lt mZy^X,"  oTIT,  ?"'t  "'  ''"'''"^  »""™-- 
VOL.  „.  '       '  "'"  °'  '"habitants;  but  hitherto  the  soil  has 
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into  Lake  Winnipeg.  Winnipeg  is  about  240  miles 

Lares  Athabasca  *••»  W.»«PE».-Lake  W  ""  P  g  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

long,  and.  in  its  inegniar  -^^Mr-*"  »  "'J*:;  ,,  ^eg.  .o  108  W.    U 
tween  Utitudes  50deg.  ■"■*,'* '''8-  ,•' °  „f  „hich  is  the  Sastalchawme, 

^ceives  the  waters  of  -'«''"''";*' ^^^it  also  the  Assinboin  and  Red 
„hieh  flow,  from  the  Roeky  Mountams.    It  r«^.«  ^^  ^^„„ 

rvers,  and  its  surplus  waters  are  -'"«/ °ff^^,^;°  "     ,  Ue  immediately  west 

Bay.    The  large  lakes,  W-"?^"^;*"^  Athabasca,  lying  west 
of,  and  discharge  their  waters  mto.  Lake  Wmn^P^g        ^  .^  ^^^^     „ 

of  these,  is  about  200  mUes  long,  and  ''»>»  ^  ^iver,  ».d  others, 

receives  several  rivers,  some  ot  wh.ch.  the  Ujga^  °r  ^^__^^  ^^^^_ 

rise  in  the  Rock,  Mountains     ^^^^^'l^^^  ^^  .^e,  are  rugged  and 
along  a  rocky  channel,  into  Slave  Lake  i  -  *»  ""^^  '  ^„^  ^^i, 
barren ;  on  the  south,  alluval ,  and  -'^l^Co^o  or  Lake  Eric,  being  250 
The  Slave  Lake  is  larger  f" 'f  "jf  *;°^':  ,ty  to  seventy-five  fathoms 
mile,  long,  by  about  fifty  m  ""^^J*-    "  '/'"^  J,  beeches,  and  poptars, 
in  depth.    Us  shores  are  generaUy  "J^J^^l        abrupt  elevations  of  rock, 
.„d  it  has  several  .mall  islands,  ^^"y^^^Z  ,„J.  and  discharges  its 
principally  gneiss  and  granite.    "  re  -ir  Aleiander  Mackenzie  irst,  and 

L  J  by  the  river  Mackenzie,  ''J  "''  *  ,';'^ ^Ocean,  in  latitude  67  deg. 
afterward  Sir  John  Frankhn,  descended  to  the  Arc 

48  min.  N.,  and  longitude  115  deg.  37  mm.  W.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  „t 

The  extensive  regions  lymg  west  ot  the  IV";"?  j,    .    ^    ,he  United 

CaUfornia  to  Behring  «'-'».-■' ^"Xtayl  UUnTs  ^vL,  »d harbours, 
States,  and  Spain,  abound  -*  '""-T^^  ^''Z^^,,  Ipkndid  forest.,  moun- 
and,  south  of  the  Russian  hm.ts  m '»'""'' ^_J'«„aple«it«l  fisheries.  The 
tains,  hills,  rich  valleys,  and  V^'^J^^ ^^^iZi^nl,  i,  much  milder  than 

climate,  also,  like  the  western  sho^,  of  the  ou  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ 

that  of  countries  under  the  same  latitude  on  the  ea. 

Columbia,  the  Fra^er,  and  the  Buenoventura  are  the^pr.     V        ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^ 

The  territory  of  the  Hudson  Bay  C°™P-y'  ^^^^^/^„  ^^,  „„„„tr,e,  from 

^neea  by  CharU.  "■■ 'Xbrdorttte  e.:;:mity  of  all  the  river,  falling 
52  deg.  N.,  on  the  coa.t  of  L«b"d°'.  ^  importance,  excepting 

into  Hud.on  Bay.    This  portion  of  Labrador  is  ol 
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for  furs  and  fisheries ;  and  the  coast  and  Bay  of  Hudson,  and  the  inhospitable 
regions  of  the  Esquimaux,  are  of  as  little  consequence ;  but  the  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  bay,  rising  in  the  south  and  west,  actually  include  a  portion  of  the 
United  States,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Indian  territory,  in  which  the  old 
French  fur  traders,  and  the  Montreal  Company,  had  forts  or  trading-posts.    The 
latter  are  now  occupied  by  the  servants  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  who  may  be 
said  to  monopolise  the  whole  fur  trade  of  British  North  America.   The  territory, 
called  Ossiniboin,  purchased  in  1811,  by  the  late  Earl  of  Selkirk,  from  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company,  is  understood  to  commence  "  at  a  point  in  52  deg. 
30  min.  N,,  on  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Winnipeg,  the  Hne  running  also  west 
to  Lake  Winnipegoos,  or  Little  Winnipeg ;  then  south,  to  latitude  52  deg.  on 
the  western  shore  of  this  lake,  thence  south  to  the  highlands,  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  from  those  falling  into  Lake  Winnipeg, 
thence  by  those  highlands  to  the  source  of  river  La  Pluie,  and  down  that  river, 
through  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  and  river  Winnipeg,  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning."    Half  of  this  territory  at  least,  and  certainly  the  better  half,  is  within  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States.    The  whole  comprises  about  116,000  square 
miles,  or  73,240,000  acres. 


CHAPTER    m. 


Configuration  and  aspect  of  the  territories  of  the  united  states. 

The  land,  along  the  whole  sea  coast  of  the  United  States,  is  generally  low, 
level,  or  undulated,  for  some  distance  into  the  interior.  This  low  or  sea  coast 
region  is  about  fifty  miles  broad  at  the  north-east  extremity,  and  from  thence 
widens,  gradually,  till  it  attains  near  200  miles  in  the  State  of  Georgia;  beyond 
which  line,  the  land  gradually  rises  into  hills  and  mountain  ridges,  which  are 
more  remarkable  for  their  length  and  breadth,  than  their  height;  and  whether, 
in  parallel  ridges,  or  rising  in  isolated  hills,  the  whole  range  with  its  numerous 
ramifications  form  Perce,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  district  of 
Gaspe,  to  where  they  disappear  in  the  southern  states,  from  the  Alleghaneys,  called 
by  the  Indians  the  Endless  Mountains.  The  general  course  of  the  Alleghaneys, 
from  their  rise  to  the  frontiers  of  British  America,  is  about  north-east  and  south- 
west. East  of  the  Hudson  they  diverge,  and  spread,  irregularly  towards  the 
south. 

The  range  of  the  Rocky  or  Chippewayan  Mountains  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Andes,  or  Cordilleras  of  Mexico.  Their  western  limit  is  considered  to  be  about 
112  deg,  west  longitude,  and  they  terminate  in  about  70  deg.  north  latitude. 
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Tlie  numerous  ridges  and  ramifications  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  occupy  a  breadth 
of  from  two  to  three  hundred  miles.  Lewes  says  he  saw  their  high  snow-covered 
summits  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles.  From  the  highest  summits 
being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  they  have  been  called  the  shining  mountains. 
The  Missouri  and  all  the  rivers  falling  into  the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  are 
supplied  by  the  streams,  and  torrents,  flowing  from  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Along 
the  Pacific  there  is  a  large,  collateral  range,  extending  from  the  Cape  of  Cali- 
fornia along  the  coast  to  Cook's  Inlet,  generally  rising  to  no  great  height  in  the 
southern  portion.  In  the  northern  part,  Le  Perouse  states  that  this  range  rises 
to  the  height  of  ten  thousand  feet,  and  that  its  northern  extremity,  Mount  Elias, 
is  eighteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  loftiest  peak  of  North  America. 

MOUNTAINOUS   ELEVATION    OF   THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

New  England.— The  White  Mountains  in  New  England  are  the  principsil 
ramifications  running  north-east  and  south-west,  which  diverge  from  the  great 
Alleghaney  ridge.  The  highest  summits  are  those  of  the  White  Mountain  ndge 
in  New  Hampshire,  which  extend  from  north  to  south.  These  are  the  loftiest 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi.  Mount  Washington,  the  highest, 
is  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Mount 
Adams,  Mount  Jefferson,  and  Mount  Madison,  are  each  more  than  five  thousand 

feet  high. 

These  mountains  are  difficult  of  access.  The  east  side  of  Mount  Washington 
rises  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  From  the  summit  the  Atlantic,  sixty-five 
miles  distant,  is  seen,  and  the  view  extends  west  to  the  hills. 

Maine.— The  northern  and  western  parts  of  Maine  are  mountainous.  The 
hic^hest  summits  are  the   Katahdin,  the  Speckled,  Bald,  Bigelow,  and  Ebeem, 

mountains. 

Vermont.— The  range  between  the  rivers  Hudson  and  Connecticut,  and 
between  the  latter  and  Lake  Champlain,  called  the  Green  Mountains,  which  have 
given  a  name  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  corrupted  from  Verd-  Mont,  the  name  given 
to  the  highest  range  by  the  French  in  Canada,  from  its  perpetual  verdure,  being 
covered  on  its  western  side  with  pine,  spruce,  hemlock,  and  other  evergreen  trees. 
The  Green  Mountains,  or  hills,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  breadth,  and 
intersected  with  fertile  valleys,  through  which  numerous  streams  flow.  Vege- 
tation, which  is  luxuriant  in  the  valleys,  and  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills  and 
mountains,  becomes  gradually  stinted  towards  the  summits;  which  are  usually 
covered  with  broad  thickets  of  spruce  and  hemlock,  from  two  to  three  feet 
high,  with  the  branches  so  closely  intertwined,  as  to  render  the  way  between 

them  impassable. 

The  loftiest  summits  are  Killington  Peak,  near  Rutland,  Camel  s  Rump,  be- 
tween  Montpelier  and  Burlington,  and  Mansfield  Mountain,  all  of  which  are 
above  3000  feet  high. 
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.he  IWack  ridge  exceed  ^.JZIt'Z  '       """  °'  "■'  '""■■"'"  "^ 

New  York.  '  "'  ""=  ""'"'''»'  "'"'y  °PPO.ite  the  city  of 

^Jlw^ri"',  NlTr  "'"'   ^'''"'"  «"""*»'-  "-•■'  '""y 
romantiogr.  dear    ThJt     Tr  '  "'  <^'>"'P™<""  for  their  pieture.,„e  and 

Tk.  P  .,  "'"■""  "  •'"'"'  ■«»<>  feet  high. 

waters  of  Lake  cZ7lnl"j^Z!Tj'°"''^T'''  ''""'  """""  "»  *= 
»u..U.oaUed  ..4.;i:ro::Ltrr  tttve^Z^^^^ 
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eations  and  ranges,  .ore  than  halfo,  .htr,:  ""'  "'"""  ™™"^  '™'«- 

t-vent,  or  thirtym  is  Cad     Th    '''  °'  """""' '"  "'""^  ''^  ""'»?=  "O  P '-'-. 

I'lOf^onn  -I  •,  ,,  "  "^^^'^  »  "readth  Of  several  miles.  They  rise  about 
levdofT  "  r'"""  *'  »— a^t.and  are  about  1200  feet  above  the 
Moi,         "rr""'  "'"'""^-     "='"'"''  "■-=  «-  *e  KUtetinny,  or  he  B  „e 

srr„:*r:trrat't:r'"rT  *=  ---"  - 
rLTof:;••f?-^r-'«--^^^^ 

lam,  all  of  which  branch  from  the  AlJeshauev  ridire      Th.  l,l„l,    .  ■ 

between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  .he  level  of'the'l  '         """""'  "' 

West  of  the  Alleghaney,  are  the  Laurel  and  Chesnut  ridses     The,,  .r.  „. 
rally  covered  wilh  thick  forests,  and  are  traversed  by  the  "' a  it  Jms  ^t  IT 

The  eastern  and  western  ranges  run  parallel  to  each  other  south-west,  till  on 
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the  frontiers  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  they  unite,  and  are  called  the 
Alleghaney  arch.  A  little  further  to  the  south,  but  still  in  North  Carolina,  colla- 
teral ridges  unite  from  the  west,  and  form  a  culminating  point  between  the 
sources  of  several  rivers.  Another  ramification,  or  rather  range,  stretches  south- 
west, and  then  west,  called  by  the  name  of  the  Cumberiand  Mountains,  through  the 
whole  state  of  Tenessee,  while  the  main  Alleghaney  Chain,  neariy  unaccompanied 
by  any  collateral  ridge,  extends  south-west  to  the  western  boundaries  of  Georgia, 

and  the  Carolinas. 

Mr.  JeflFerson  divided  the  whole  of  the  territory  from  the  Mississippi  to  the 
Atlantic  into  three  natural  divisions  each  diflfering  from  the  other  in  climate, 
configuration,  soil,  and  production,  namely,  the  sea  coast,  the  mountains,  and 
the  western  territory.  On  the  summit  of  a  lateral  ridge,  separating  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansa  from  that  of  the  Plate  river,  north  latitude  41  degrees,  there 
runs  a  peak  called  the  Great  White  Mountain,  the  height  of  which  is  said  to  be 
10,580  feet  above  the  level  of  the  meadows  at  its  foot,  and  the  height  of  the 
meadows  are  estimated  at  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  being  18,580 
feet  of  absolute  elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This,  however,  being  an 
estimate  may  probably  be  exaggerated. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi,  and  about  midway  between  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  the  Alleghaneys,  lies  a  broad  range  of  mountainous  ridges  called 
the  Ozarks,  600  or  700  miles  in  length  from  south  to  north,  about  100  broad,  and 
having  an  elevation  varying  from  1000  to  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  similar 
range  of  broken  and  hilly  country  commences  on  the  Wisconsin  river,  and  ex- 
tends north  to  Lake  Superior.  Between  the  Ozarks  and  the  Rocky  Mountains 
a  flat  country  called  the  American  desert  is  said  to  prevail. 

The  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  all  the  countries  of  North  America,  south  of  the 
termination  of  the  Alleghaneys  and  west  to  the  Ozarks,  and  south  of  those  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  thence  west  to  the  first  highlands  of  Mexico,  and  north 
to  the  rising  plateaux  of  Texas,  may  all  be  considered  as  flat  countries. 


CHAPTER    IV. 
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VALLEYS,   RIVERS,   AND   LAKES  OF   NORTH   AMERICA. 

The  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  the  most  extensive  in  America.  It 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  west  by  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, on  the  north  by  the  great  lakes  of  America,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Apa- 
lachian  ridge  of  mountains.  Its  general  aspect  may  be  classed  under  three 
diversities— the  thickly  wooded,  the  barren,  and   the  prairie  regions.    This 
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and  .„,.I1  risers,  flow  betUen^h.f'^  T"*'^' *"'"«'' "'''*  """P"' 
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total  superficies  of  196  000  mil.       i.  >l«,000on  the  south-east,  or 

diversified  by  hold  eLr„r  ke'^lCr  sY^'-^"'  •""  '"'"'  '"" 
fluent. he  O...W.,  are  naturaUy  ofgreatTX  "'  '"'  '"  ""■ 

richly  wooded  When  n^cletX-crv:;?  "' "''  ''''""  "'  '«""»  '"■' 
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rence,  the  Ottawa  the  Sa..hnn         *u    ^  America ;  viz.,  the  St  Law- 

A«;  and  of  ^'h^MiJ^  ^^^^  ^"'^'"tr"^  '^^  ^^'"  ^"  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  St.  Croix,  Penobscott,  M  rrTrcrih^^^^^  't    ^  ""^'^"'^^  ^^"^"*^'' 
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Potomac,  York  River,  Ames's  Rherthr       tT'  *''   S"«q"ehannah,  the 
streams  of  Florida  and  AlXl'  "'  ^"''''  *^^  ^*^«"^-^>  ^^^  the 


CHAPTER    V. 

GREAT  LAKES  OF  CANADA  AND  THE  UNIIED  STATES. 
Lake  Huron  is  250  miles  long,  120  broad  and  Sfio  fw  ^ 
prehending  a  branch  of  it  called  G^rgia  B^yX^^'sTo  mT  T'    "'  T' 
miles  broad.     Near  the  head  of  the  laL.  at  plI^t^^L,    h  '°"'  -"*'  '' 
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depot.  It  receives  several  rivers ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  the  Severn,  flow- 
ing over  a  rocky  bed  from  Lake  Simcoe ;  the  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of  which 
is  the  town  and  harbour  of  Godrich,  and  which  flows  through  the  Huron  tract; 
the  river  Muskotea,  flowing  from  lakes  between  the  Georgian  Bay  and  the 
Ottawa ;  and  the  French  river,  a  large  stream  flowing  from  Lake  Nippising, 
which  a  very  narrow  portage  divides  from  a  rapid  river  falling  into  the  Ottowa. 
This  was  formerly  the  grand  route  of  the  north-west  voyageurs. 

The  lands  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  are  generally  fit  for  cultivation,  and 
covered  with  heavy  timber,  presenting  clay  cliflfs,  rocks,  and  woody  slopes  along 
the  shore.  The  north  coast  exhibits  a  rugged,  formidable,  and  barren  aspect.  The 
Cloche  Mountains  are  behind  this  shore,  and  very  little  is  known  of  the  interior, 
which  bears  the  general  name  of  the  Chippewayan  hunting-grounds. 

A  multitude  of  islands,  called  the  Manitoulins,  or  Islands  of  Spirits,  extend 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay  to  the  detour  between  the  conti- 
nent and  Drummond's  Island.  The  largest  of  these  is  eighty  miles  long.  The 
Indians  attach  a  religious  veneration  to  them,  as  being  consecrated  by  the  Great 
Spirit,  Manitou. 

Through  the  strait  of  MakiUimakinak,  the  fort  of  which  the  Americans  claim, 
the  navigation  to  Lake  Michigan  is  deep  and  safe.  This  lake  is  within  the 
United  States  boundary.  It  is,  without  including  Green  Bay,  a  branch  of  it, 
400  miles  long,  and  50  broad :  and  Green  Bay  is  105  miles  long  and  20  miles 
broad ;  both  are  on  a  level  with  Lake  Huron.  The  Michigan  territory,  lying 
between  Lake  Huron  and  River  Detroit,  and  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  valuable  and 
extensive  region,  in  which  settlements  are  forming  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 

The  passage  to  Lake  Superior,  by  the  strait  of  St.  Mary,  40  miles  long,  is 
interrupted  by  the  rapids  or  falls  of  St.  Mary,  which  occur  about  mid-distance 
between  both  lakes.  The  appellation  of  fall  is,  however,  improper.  About  mid- 
way between  both  lakes,  the  banks  of  the  strait  contracts  the  channel,  which  also 
descends  altogether,  in  the  course  of  the  rapid,  about  23  feet ;  and  the  vast  dis- 
charge of  Lake  Superior  rolling  along  impetuously  over  and  against  natural  irre- 
gularities, renders  the  navigation  upwards  altogether  impracticable.  Canoes 
have  descended,  but  the  exploit  is  dangerous.  A  canal  two  miles  long  would 
avoid  this  rapid,  and  connect  the  navigation  of  Lake  Superior  with  that  of  Lake 
Huron,  and  Michigan,  and  Erie. 

Lake  Superior,  the  great  upper  reservoir  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  about  360 
geographical,  or  41 7  statute  miles  long,  and  140  geographical,  or  162  statute  miles 
broad ;  its  circumference  round  its  shores  about  1600  miles,  and  its  depth  about 
900  feet.  Its  waters  are  pure,  and  astonishingly  transparent,  and  this  inland  ocean 
is  not  surpassed  in  turbulent  commotion,  during  tempests,  by  the  most  violent 
agitation  of  the  Atlantic.  It  receives  numerous  livers,  but  none  of  them  are 
remarkably  large.  Low  lands,  lying  between  the  lake  and  the  ramps  and 
mountains,  are  considered  to  have  been  formerly  covered  by  the  waters  of  the  lake. 
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The  elevations  and  cliffs,  rise  in  narts  tn  1 /^nn  f    .    . 
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CHAPTER    VI. 


WILD  ANIMALS,   BIRDS,  REPTILES,  AND  FISHES,  OF  AMERICA. 

The  zoology  and  ornithology  of  America  have  been  so  thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated,  that  neither  require  any  notice  in  this  work.  As  man  advances 
in  subduing  and  forming  settlements  among  the  forests,  the  wild  animals  diminish 
in  number.  In  the  far  west  and  north-west,  the  buffalo,  the  different  varieties  of 
the  deer  species,  and  the  various  animals  hunted  for  their  furs,  though  far  less 
abundant  than  formerly,  inhabit  the  prairies  and  forests ;  and  there  are  none  of 
the  countries  of  America  in  which  some  of  the  original  native  animals  are  not  still 

to  be  found. 

The  natural  history  of  the  fishes  of  America  is  still  to  be  written  :  with  the 
exception  of  the  turbot,  and  a  few  other  kinds,  the  fishes  of  the  sea-coast  of  Ame- 
rica are  nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  shores  of  Europe;  they 
differ  frequently  in  quality,  and  some  of  those  which  are  scarce  on  the  European 
shores,  are  abundant  on  those  of  America.  Pilchards,  anchovies,  and  sardines, 
are  rarely,  if  ever,  seen  in  the  American  waters.     Smelts  and  caplin  swarm  in  the 

latter. 

The  fishes  of  the  Mississippi  are  described  as  generally  coarse,  often  hideous 
and  voracious.  The  cat-fish,  of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  weighs  about 
100  lbs.  Pike,  pickerel,  and  jack,  are  also  caught  in  the  Mississippi,  and  its 
streams.  Fishes,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties,  called  gar- fish,  are  caught 
in  the  Mississippi.  The  trout,  yellow  cat-fish,  pike,  bar-fish,  and  perch,  are  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Flint  as  the  best. 

The  alligator-gar,  appears,  from  the  description  given  of  it,  to  be  the  shark  of 
the  rivers.  It  is  about  eight  feet  long,  weighs  about  200  lbs.,  its  mouth  is  large, 
round,  and  set  thickly  with  sharp  teeth.  Its  scales  are  said  to  be  impenetrable 
by  a  ball  from  a  rifle,  and  when  dead,  to  be  so  hard,  as  to  strike  fire  from  flint. 
It  is  more  dreaded  than  the  alligator.  Another  monster  of  the  Mississippi  waters, 
is  called  by  the  Americans,  devil-jack  diamond  fish,  is  from  four  to  ten  feet  long, 
and  weighs  from  100  to  above  350  lbs.  There  are  several  varieties  of  sturgeon,  some 
of  which  are  eaten.  The  saw-fish,  the  shovel-fish,  the  buffalo-fish,  perch,  weighing 
from  ten  to  twenty  pounds,  bass,  hog-fish,  saw-fish,  eels,  minny,/«/se  herrings, 
and  several  varieties  of  small  fishes  abound  in  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries. 
The  fish,  caWed  Jiorida,  or  Louisiana  trout,  is  striped,  of  the  perch  species,  and 
it  weighs  from  one  to  four  pounds  ;  and  the  fishes  caught  in  the  saline  lakes  of 
Louisiana,  and  the  rock-fish,  taken  in  the  rivers  from  Susquehanna  to  the  Mis- 
sissippi.   Crawfish,  and  various  shell-fish  abound  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.    A 
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ray-fi«h,  which  Dr.  Mitchell  describes  u  tl,«  «„.      ■ 
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the  shelly  scale,  on  th,  ba^k     The  '»  "'*'""  °' ''■°  »'"''')' »''"«"« 

weighs  50  lbs.    The  wWtefah'  cal  htTnT'T*"  "  '''""°"''  """  '■"""'■"- 
Atlantic  coast,  «r  S^^^iZwl    I  T' ''^'"'''"'' '''' '''■^  <""■= 

™s,«e„ong..'  Theu>li*:r;le:lrr„tlr"'^'°?''™^  ">  "•» 

Trout  of  all  ,i«s,  wcighin!  from  hT      ''"'!'"''''''  '"''  ""«ff«=rent. 
The  large  kind  called 'lake  lon"e  Zro^e  """f  T  '"  "  """■ 
Her  ana  no.  so  Hehly  «avon.d.    Pikea^Z  ttrLlirrL  "C- 

fish,  &c.  '  ^  ^"^  *''°"'  «*  ^°°'  l°»g)»  lamprey,  silver  eel,  sun- 

On  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  nf  Qf  t  „« 
the  shores  and  inlets   oitheNoZ'"^^^^^^^ 

best  fish  abound,  and  wheLteyWe^Z^^^^^^       ^"'  °'  ^"^'^'^   ^---  *^' 
Newfoundland.  Labrador,  the  Gulf  of  sf  T  ''"''''  '^''  '^'  ^'^''^'^'^  «f 

8ive  and  profitable  fisher  es  *  "'''"'''  '"'^  ^°^^  Scotia,  of  exten- 
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divisions,  are  not  ^together  dependlTf  X  ^°"'"'  '"''  '^"'''  °'  ''«=^' »  *ese 
tudes,  bnt  also  on  th!]  natn^of  iT  °-^  *"""■"  "->*'- or  southern  lati- 
c^ts,  as  well  as  on  the  pecuUarMes  ^  '^  °"  """  '"'"°"°'  '""-^  «■«  «» 
table  land,  and  valley  regioL.  ^  first  (oLT'""^"""''  "'  ""  '°"'  «"■ 
em  sea  coasts,  comprehend,  the  LT  I    ^°"''  "'  ""'  "^  "■=  »»»«h- 

A.  J^=         bo  fo„n.  ae.„iW.  „er^„,  „.,„  ^,  ^^„^^  ^^^  ^^  „  ^^^  ^_^___^_^_  ^_ 
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Alleghnneys,  to  the  point  of  Florida,  and  west  to  the  rising  grounds  of  Texas.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  and  over  a  portion  of  Louisiana,  resinous  trees,  peculiar  to  low 
and  sandy  soils,  prevail :  such  as  cedars,  cypresses,  firs,  pines,  and  some  others : 
intermingled  with  shrubs  and  various  plants.  The  swampy,  marshy,  and  even 
alluvial  soils  of  this  region  are  generally  but  ill  adapted  for  agriculture. 

In  Florida  and  Louisiana,  the  magnolia,  catalpa,  and  tulip  trees  flourish.  Se- 
veral other  trees  peculiar  to  warm  latitudes  and  low  lands  also  grow.  Exten- 
sive tracts  called  cedar  swamps  also  occur  covered  thickly  with  cedar-trees. 
Some  of  the  characteristics  of  this  zone  appear  in  latitudes  farther  north,  where 
the  low  sandy  soils,  even  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  produce  low  spruce 
firs,  dwarf-willows,  poplars,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  similar  to  those 
found  on  the  same  kind  of  soils  in  Florida.  The  low  sandy  shores  of  part  of 
the  north  side  of  Prince  Edward  island  ;  the  country  generally  near  the  shore 
north  from  Miramichi  to  Point  Mescou,  and  even  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  Anticosti,  present,  frequently,  though  of  less  extent,  barren  soils,  bogs, 
and  swamps,  resembling  those  near  the  low  shores  of  Virginia  and  Florida. 

The  second  zone  comprehends  the  hilly  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  Caro- 
linas,  Pennsylvania,  the  southern  parts  of  New  York,  and  the  country  west  to  the 
prairies,  and  south  to  the  northern  limits  of  the  low  regions  of  Louisiana  and 
other  low  grounds  of  the  south.  Oak,  beech,  maple,  sycamores,  mulberries,  aca- 
cias, large  poplars,  large  birches,  walnuts,  and  sassafras-trees,  with,  occasionally, 
fir-trees  intermixed  ;  and  in  the  lower  grounds  cypresses,  cedars,  pines,  and 
some  other  trees,  are  the  predominant  woods.  East,  and  on  the  brows,  of  the 
AUeghaney  chain,  and  intermixed  with  several  varieties,  to  the  west,  are  found 
chesnut,  sumach,  and  various  other  trees,  M-hich  grow  in  fertile  soils. 

The  third  zone  comprehends  the  forests  of  the  New  York,  and  New  England 
States,  Vermont,  New  Brunswick,  the  wooded  parts  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  parts 
of  Cape  Breton.  A  portion  of  the  west  part  of  Newfoundland,  Canada,  south 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  partly  to  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence  as  far  as  47  dc^. 
30  min.  north,  thence  following  nearly  a  direct  line  to  the  parallel  of  43  deg.  30 
min.  north,  on  the  shores  west  of  Lake  Huron,  and  including  nearly  all  Michigan, 
and  the  countries  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  Pacific :  and  compre- 
hending all  the  countries  south  of  this  extensive  line  to  latitude  40  deg.  north-east 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  west  of  that  river  and  of  the  Missouri,  to  the  foot  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains;  and  thence,  west  of  that  chain  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
This  zone  may  be  considered  as  comprehending  the  great  forest  regions  of 
America,  and  embracing  a  portion  of  the  second  «one  and  some  parts  of  the 
northern  zone. 

The  fourth  zone  comprehends  the  woods  of  the  northern  regions,  chiefly 
low  firs,  dwarf  birches,  willows,  small  poplars,  &c.,  until  vegetation,  diminishing 


to  creeping  firs  and  low  dwarf  shrubs,  finally  ceases. 


The  woods  of  the  gulf 
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pocjliar^  to  that  division  of  .he  weZn  world"'"*""'"'"  '"'""'■""  »'  »Wch.  i. 
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'he  sden.,  indomiteble  cover.,  amids.  1?  w  ""'  "'""""»»  underneath 
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it  will  only  be  possible  to  describe  briefly  the  principal  timber-trees,  among  which 
those  of  the  pine  family  claim  the  first  rank. 

Michaux  describes  fourteen  species  of  pine,  and  there  are  probably  more  va- 
rieties. Pines  do  not  often  grow  on  fertile  soils,  at  least  not  in  groves ;  low, 
sandy,  and  poor,  but  not  strong  lands,  are  most  congenial  to  their  growth. 

The  yellow  long-leaved  pine  {pinus  strobus)  is  the  most  generally  useful ;  and 
the  great  bulk  of  the  timber  of  commerce  exported  from  America  is  of  this  kind. 
It  grows  in  extensive  forests  in  Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  and  grew  formerly 
in  great  plenty  in  the  old  provinces,  and  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  Cape  Breton.  It  is  a  magnificent  tree,  frequently  fifteen  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence near  the  ground,  free  from  branches  for  seventy  or  eighty  feet,  and  often 
more  than  120  feet  in  height.  Some  trees,  after  being  hewn  square,  and  the 
limbs,  with  twenty  to  thirty  feet  of  the  top  cut  off,  have  measured  eight  or  nine 
tons,  of  forty  solid  feet  each. 

The  pitch  pine,  {pinus  Australis),  also  long-leaved,  and  valuable  on  account 
of  its  durability,  but  more  so  from  its  producing  principally  the  turpentine  and 
tar  of  America.  It  delights  in  higher  ground  than  the  yellow  pine,  and  seldom 
exceeds  six  feet  in  circumference. 

The  red  pine  (pinus  Sylvestris)  is  often  a  tall  tree,  but  seldom  more  than  four 
or  five  feet  in  girth.  It  is  nearly  the  same  in  kind  and  quahty  as  the  fir  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Norway,  in  square  logs.  Until  this  tree  be  suffi- 
ciently matured,  or  if  it  be  in  a  situation  where  it  grows  rapidly,  it  contains  a  great 
proportion  of  sap  wood;  and  it  is  only  when  this  part  is  hewn  away,  that  the 
red  pine  is  durable.  It  is  much  used  in  ship-building  and  many  other  purposes, 
but  it  is  much  more  rare  than  any  of  the  other  pines.  In  many  parts  of  Canada, 
and  along  some  branches  of  the  St.  John,  it  has  lately  been  discovered  in  ex- 

tensive  groves. 

Hemlock  spruce  {ahies  Canadensis).  There  are  two  varieties  of  the  hemlock, 
the  red  and  white;  both  are  very  durable.  The  lath  wood,  imported  in  biUets 
from  America,  is  principally  hemlock.  The  red  splits  too  freely,  and  is  remark- 
ably full  of  cracks,  or,  as  the  Americans  term  it,  shakey.  The  white  is  often  apt 
to  splinter,  but  it  is  close  grained,  hard,  holds  nails  or  tree  nails  well,  and  is  used 
in  colonial  ship  building.  Its  bark  is  used  very  generally  in  America  for  tan- 
ning.  There  is  no  wood  better  adapted  for  mining  purposes  or  piles  ;  and  it  is 
renTarkable  that  iron,  driven  into  it,  wiU  not  corrode  either  in  or  out  of  water. 
Hemlock  trees  generally  grow  in  dry  hollows,  in  groves,  und  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  and  sixty  to  eighty  feet  high. 

Five  varieties  of  the  spruce  fir  are  abundant  in  all  except  the  northernmost 
regions  ;  and  the  dwarf  spruce  creeps  as  far  north  as  any  tree.  The  black,  gray, 
white,  and  red  spruce  firs,  called  so  from  the  colour  of  their  respective  barks,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Norway,  imported  into  England  for  masts,  yards,  &c.    These 
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trees  grow  to  a  great  height.     The  black  spruce  (/,/«,«  ahies)  is  frequently  ob- 
served  ,n  the  distance,  like  a  black  minaret  or  spire,  towering  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  above  all  other  forest  trees.     The  spruce  firs  of  rapid  growth  are  not  durable 
but  those  growing  in  bleak  situations,  or  near  the  sea  coast,  are  hard  and  lasting. 
1  he  wood  of  all  the  species  is  white. 

The  American  silver  fir  [abies  hahamiferce)  is  that  from  which  the  transparent 
resm  known  as  Canada  balsam  is  procured.  This  balsam  is  the  best  possible 
application  to  fresh  wounds.  The  Indians  use  it  also  as  a  remedy  for  several  in- 
LTcing  3s       '*    '^^^-'^'"''^'^  °f  this  tree  is  seldom  used  in  America,  except  for 

The  celebrated  essence  of  spruce  is  extracted  from  the  black  spruce.  When 
the  branches  are  used  to  make  beer,  so  common  in  America,  merely  by  boiling 
them  in  water,  and  adding  a  few  hops  and  a  certain  portion  of  molasses,  those 
of  the  dwarf  trees  are  preferred. 

The  Hacmatack,  or  larch  {pinus  laryx)  called  also  in  America,  tamarac,  and 
jumper,  is  considered  the  most  durable  of  the  pine  family.  In  some  parts,  but 
not  generally  it  is  very  plentiful.  It  attains,  frequently,  a  great  height,  but 
rarely  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness.  Its  wood  is  heavy,  tough,  and  becomes 
hard  by  seasoning.  It  burns  with  difficulty,  and  does  not  readily  absorb  water 
In  these  respects  hemlock  resembles  it  most. 

Both  red  cedar  {juniperus  Vtrginiam)  and  white  cedar  {cupresms  thuoides) 
are  met  with  m  the  north  of  Virginia,  and  New  York,  but  not  in  abundance.  The 
former  is  found  in  Upper  Canada,  the  latter  grows  in  the  lower  provinces.  The 
largest  trees  that  we  have  seen,  about  three  feet  in  diameter,  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  Buonaventura  river,  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  at  which  place  the  Acadian 
French  use  the  white  cedar,  in  preference  to  other  wood,  for  house  and  ship- 
building. Ihere  are  two  or  more  varieties  of  it,  one  o^  which  is  called  Canada 
Cyprus  :  it  is  a  beautiful  ornamental  tree.  It  has  been  successfully  transplanted 
rom  Canada  to  France;  and  in  the  garden  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  Versailles 
there  are  two  or  three  fine  trees  of  this  species. 

The  common  juniper,  which  yields  the  berry  used  in  the  arts,  and  which 
takes  two  years  in  ripening,  is  found  in  most  cold  situations,  where  other  trees 
seldom  grow.  A  creeping  variety  of  fir,  called  in  America  ground  spruce,  pro- 
ducmg  a  delicious  red  berry,  and  on  which  cattle  delight  to  browse,  grows  in 
many  places  in  great  plenty.  It  differs  in  its  nature  from  all  other  varieties  of 
firs,  inasmuch  as  it  thrives  only  in  fertile  soils. 

The  oak  in  England,  claims  the  precedence  of  all  other  trees  ;  but  not  so  in 
America^  The  people  of  the  United  States  boast  much,  it  is  true,  of  the  dura- 
bdity  and  excellence  of  their  white  oak  iqucrcus  alba).  It  is  certainly  a  tough, 
durable  wood    and  probably  equal  to  the  greater  part  of  the  oak  now  cut  down 

annually  ,n  Great  Britain  ;  but  no  more,  in  firmness  ^H  ^„n''q=-  -  1 
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pared  to  the  '*  unwedgable  and  gnarled  oak  of  England,"  than  sand-stone  is  to 
granite.  The  wood  growing  in  the  southern  parts,  which  they  term  "  live 
oak,"  is,  however,  very  firm,  and  remarkably  durable  j  probably  as  lasting  as 
the  old  English  oak. 

The  gray,  or,  more  properly  white  oak  of  Ct  nada.  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Michigan,  is  a  tolerably  close-grained  and  lasting  wood,  and  much  used  in 
ship-building  and  for  staves.  It  resembles  very  closely  the  quercus  peduiiculata 
of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  is  probably  as  durable. 

The  quercitron  oak  {quercus  tinctoria)  is  considered,  in  the  United  States,  of 
very  lasting  quality.  The  bark,  also,  contains  a  great  portion  of  tannin,  but 
imparts  a  yellow  colour  to  the  leather,  and  is  therefore  objected  to. 

The  red  oak  of  America  s  the  most  plentiful,  but  very  porous,  and  of  in- 
different quahty.  It  is,  however,  frequently  made  into  staves,  and  its  bark  is 
valuable  for  tanning. 

The  beech-tree  {fagus  sj/lvatica)  thrives  abundantly,  but  always  on  fertile  dry 
soils.  It  is  in  America  usually  a  beautiful,  majestic  tree,  and  sometimes  three 
feet  in  diameter.  It  is  useful  for  the  same  purposes  to  which  it  is  apphed  in 
England ;  under  water  it  is  remarkably  durable,  and  it  affords  a  great  quantity 
of  potashes.  Its  bark  contains  a  fair  portion  of  tannin  ;  and  it  produces,  every 
second  year,  heavy  crops  of  mast,  or  nuts,  which  are  pleasant  to  the  taste,  and 
on  which  partridges,  squirrels,  mice,  &c.,  feed  ;  the  hogs  of  the  settlers  ramble 
through  the  woods  as  soon  as  the  beech-nuts  begin  to  fall,  and  fatten  so  rapidly 
on  them,  that  they  acquire  one  to  three  inches  in  thickness  of  additional  fat,  not 
very  firm  it  is  true,  in  a  few  weeks. 

Two  or  three  varieties  of  the  elm  {ufmus  campestris)  are  met  with  in 
Ame.'ica.  It  attains  much  about  the  same  size  as  the  beech-tree,  and  its 
quality  is  fully  equal  to  the  best  that  grows  in  England.  Elm,  however,  is  not 
abundant  in  America. 

Ash  (fraxiuus ) — of  this  tree  there  are  many  varieties ;  but  the  common  gray 
ash  only,  generally  called  white  ash  in  America,  is  durable  or  useful. 

The  mountain  ash  (pi/rus  aricuparia)  grows  in  all  parts  of  North  America. 
It  is  not,  however,  of  the  ash,  but  rather  of  the  birch  tribe.  It  is,  in  fact.  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "rowan  tree."  Its  foliage  and  berries  make  it  a  pretty  orna- 
mental tree. 

Of  the  birch  tribe  {belula),  we  met  with  eight,  or  probably  more,  varieties, 
known  in  America  by  the  names  ot  black,  white,  yellow,  gray,  birches,  &c. 

The  common  white  birch  {betula  alba)  is  the  most  hardy  tree  that  we  know. 
The  dwarf  white  birch  grows  farther  north  than  any  other  tree ;  and  where  the 
rigour  of  the  climate  prevents  it  growing  upright,  it  creeps  along  the  ground 
affording  food  and  shelter  to  birds  that  resort  in  summer  to  high  latitudes. 

Between  the  latitudes  of  forty  and  forty-eight,  we  find,  in  valleys,  or  where 
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It  grows  among  other  timber,  the  white  birrh    «  fi..       •     • 

fee.  in  heigh,  often  two  .„  .h^e  fte  t     l^  *"1T  '"  ""'  *"^  ">  "^'^ 

without  branches.    When  erowmir  in  " ,       ""^'  '"'':  '"'  «'™"ty  or  thirty  feet, 

».».„.«  distinct  variety  Ln,  the  llo'tht  S  ""  hT'^'r"  "  ''^  "° 
^^sp«.in.  or  a„.r«sh  ch„.ter.  aeJXr^r^ -'-Z- 

for  common  turner's  work  Its  bZ'  .  T"*"  '  '""''  "*"''■  '""  "'*' 
the  outer  bark  of  the  Ctrd,  1711  .r*""  '™"'"'  *»""'»■  »""  "' 
Canadian  voyagenrs.  ""  '^''='  "»«'  It  *e  Indians  and 

The  yellow  birch  differs  onir  from  tl,.  ..i.-.     •     •. 
yeUowish,  being  too  thin  for  anv  n^M  '"  '"  °"*"  ''"'''  "hich  is 

tougher;  neither  wiU  t  ^LZ^t  T^""":  """  "»  "°od  being  somewhat 
fibres  are  split  open,  nfworked  hT.h/'.T''"''  ""  °"  '"™"  '*•  '" 
brooms,  &c.    The  g4y  bircrsddom  «  ™'"°"  '"'"  '"^*«''  ">P'^. 

diameter.      I.  is  hardy,  Tnd  d  ffts  T  ""''l """  "«'"  "  "'"'  '»■=•■«  '" 

colour  and  texture  of  .h;o:lb^lL        '       "  *°  """'  "'■"'  "-"  '"  «■« 

The  black  birch  of  America  (h^f,./^  «•      \  • 
to  eighteen  feet  in  circumZl'    ts tu  f:i''  °  ""T"'""'  «-»'  "f™  «'- 
thick  and  full  of  tannin.    The  wood  s  fi^^  •>"k'3  rough  and  dark,  the  inner  bark 

as  high  a  polish  as  mahogany  .and  fir  '     T  "'  '"''^''"''  ™-P*lo  of 
«ful.     It  is  imported  in  Q  '^IV^CZTa    '".*°''=V'"'  ''  '""'"^  •«•- 
for  many  purposes.    It  makes  IclVT.T  ,         °''  '"''  °'''' '» 'W'  """"'ry 
to  .he  weathe,  it  i.  notZSl       T,  s  ^l^t       "''''^' ''°"'""'' ''"'  '■  -1--^ 
were  first  well  seasoned.  ^*'  "'"•  P'°''»''ly'  "«  the  case  if  it 

The  sap  drained  in  March  and  A™i    i,    •    • 
birch,  makes  excellent  ,ine^I;„afP"'     V""","'"'  '""  '"  '^^  varieties  of 
it.  by  boiling  and  fermentat^ol'  '"'  ""^''  "'»'  ""y  >«  "btained  from 

™t- "ifi-n'rtvs  r;t.i  T.":'  'h-'^""'"  -"-"» ™p^™- 

iufl.mm.ble,  and  used  for  LZl  fl  ml!        ,      i"  r''""'    '"''''  ""*  '--/ 
fcbing  for  eels,  salmon,  fa.,  a.  n7ght  "  "'  '"'"'°"  "'"'  ""■™.  "ben 

There  are  many  ,arie.ies  of  the  maple  teevl      Th„ 
Amenc.,ar.,  the  white  maple,  which  ZZJZ     a^       ^"""J"  '"''"''  ■» 
and  slow  in  burning.    The  Lermanl     Tt  ''""  '"  '"  «'"'''  'l""ic, 

i"gly  beautiful,  admit,  of  a Tr^^firMir  "a  7™'.'"  "'"  "°°''' '»  «-^- 
used  for  the  backs  of  ,io|ins.  "^      '      ''  "  ""  ^»"»'  «»  ''at  generally 

diff«e:tCes"o7;:ir.rf  ^'"'''«."'>  ^--''y  "-»»  m  Americ.  hv  ,h. 

J'"^*   "om  lis  ueinir  hor,?  o«j  * i.       ....  -     "'- 


VOL.  ri. 


"«»ng  hard  and  tough  ;  bird's-, 


eye  maple 
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from  its  being  frequently  beautifully  mottled,  like  birds'  eyes  ;  curled  maple,  from 
its  being  generally  curled  in  the  fibres,  and  richly  shaded.  It  takes  a  high 
polish;  and  beautiful  specimens  of  this  wood  may  be  seen  in  the  ornamental 
work  of  the  cabins  of  the  American  packets  that  come  to  Liverpool  and  London. 

The  sugar  maple  {acer  saccharinum)  differs  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  fibres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class 
them  agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps,  might  be  called 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple,  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  sunshiny  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run.  A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making 
an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the  tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is 
conveyed  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in  at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden 
trough  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  or  wood,  placed  below  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business,  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple 
trees  are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they 
have  as  many  trees  tapped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or 
twice  a  day,  and  carried  to  a  large  pot  or  boiler  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the 
camp.  It  is  then  reduced,  by  boiling,  until  it  granulates ;  and  the  sugar  thus 
obtained  is  rich  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of 
maple  sap. 

The  maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  "  sugarie ;"  and  those 
who  first  commence  tapping  the  trees,  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  con- 
stitutes right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any 
tenure  themselves  of  those  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for 
the  right  of  possession. 

There  are  three  or  four  varieties  of  poplar,  which  delight,  as  in  Europe,  to 
grow  in  low  soils.  A  dwarfish  kind  abounds  where  the  original  wood  has  been 
destroyed. 

The  white  walnut  or  hickory  (juglaiis  alha),  generally  called  butter-nut  tree  in 
America,  is  common  on  intervale  or  alluvial  land,  and  grows  to  a  considerable 
size.  The  nut  is  edible,  and  contains  about  the  same  proportion  of  oil  as  the 
common  walnut.  The  magnolia  and  acasia  grow  well  only  in  the  southern  parts 
of  North  America. 

Besides  these  trees,  which  on  account  of  their  appearance  or  usefulness,  are 
the  most  generally  known,  many  other  varieties  abound,  among  which  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  nnme  the  alder,  wild  cherry,  Indian  pear-tree,  dog- wood,  bass-wood, 
horn-beam  or  iron- wood,  the  persemon  of  the  south,  sycamore,  sassafras,  and  white 
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ful,  .ha  virtue,  ;f  „hil' .  7.    "r/"'"'"  ■"?""'' """"'  •«  '''>'  P'»«- 
which  the/are  liable/  ' ""'''"  *°'"  '"'"''"""«'  '"I'  Europeans,  .o 

berry  afford,  a  delicioua  L,   f™^  1   ,.  ^  "  "'  '"*■"""■  «» t^'  i  "» 

wi,fdrtira"rd"::::;r;n;t^rar'*^'"^^^^^^^ 

mcioua  qualities  of  thrdrug  "  °'""°''     *°"'  """'"'"^  '"^  P"" 

ehc  orienW  shrl.*^        ^  ""°  """'  '"'  ^'""""'y  "  -''"«"™  '»  health  aa 

Many  varieties  of  wild  fruits  abound  in  North  Am,H™    V 
growtag  indigenous  in  Canada  and  Nova  Seot  a     0™^  ^'"'' "^  «''»™'e<l 
commonly  fine,  and  aa  large  as  cherriesin  EnTand    T  T""' '''™'''"''  "- 
ries  grow  naturally  in  astonishing  IT  ,        "'*''"™  '"d  strawber. 

up  ,  then  cherry-trees.  IC  W  ols  ;=:  firtdTh^,^  '"T"''  """''^  ="°°' 
seldom  anv  tree  of  the  senu,  nr..i^  '  ^'P'""'  "PP*"  i  !»>« 

<»evouring'element.r  '  '  """""'  ™  *'  'P»'='' '"'''  ^P-  V  the 

of  cfi:;  '■£  K..1;,  ^ESlr"  '"i  "  T^ber  T„d.  of  A»e,ic.,"  he,..f,„,  .„  „,  „,j. 
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The  great  trees  of  the  fir,  maple,  black  birch,  and  beech  tribes,  when  once 
destroyed,  do  not  appear  to  be  succeeded  in  the  ground  they  occupied,  by  trees  of 
the  same  kind. 

Vast  districts  of  the  forest  lands  have  been  laid  waste  by  fire,  at  different 
periods;  and  fires  lighted,  for  the  purpose  of  burning  woods,  cut  down  for 
clearing  the  soil,  have  often  extended  much  farther,  and  devastated  the  sur- 
rounding forest  cour.lry.*    In  Europe  we  can  form  no  conception  of  the  fury  and 

*  We  have  witnessed  many  of  those  great  fires,  but  none  so  tr,.'  '■  '•i  uestrucuve  itr  the 
great  Miramichi  fire  of  October,  1823  :  when  about  140  miles  in  cxtt  v ,  ;,  ast  breadth  c.  the 

country  on  the  north,  and  from  sixty  to  seventy  miles  on  the  soutii  o.  ■  .     ■  ,.chi  river  became  a 
scene  of  perhaps  the  most  dreadful  conflagration  that  occurs  in  the  histcf_   .!  the  world. 

It  appears  that  the  woods  had  been,  on  botli  sides  of  the  north-west,  partially  on  fire  for  some 
days,  but  not  to  an  alarming  extent,  until  the  7th  of -October,  when  it  came  on  to  blow  furiously 
from  the  westward,  and  the  inhabitants  along  the  banks  of  the  river  were  suddenly  surprised  by  an 
extraordinary  roaring  in  the  woods,  resembling  tlie  crashing  and  detonation  of  loud  and  incessant 
th\)nder,  while  at  the  same  instant  the  atmosphere  became  thickly  darkened  with  smoke.  They 
had  scarcely  time  to  ascertain  tlie  cause  of  this  awful  phenomenon,  before  all  the  surrounding 
woods  appeared  in  one  vast  blaze. 

In  less  than  an  hour,  Douglas  Town  and  Newcastle  were  in  a  blaze,  and  many  of  the  wretched 
inhabitants,  unable  to  escape,  perished  in  the  flames.  The  following  account  was  obtained  and 
printed  in  the  papers,  for  public  information,  a  few  days  afterwards : — 

"  More  than  a  hundred  miles  of  the  shores  of  Miramichi  are  laid  waste,  independent  of  the 
north-west  branch,  the  Baltibog  and  the  Nappan  Settlements.  From  100  to  200  people  have 
perished  within  immediate  observation,  whilst  thrice  that  number  are  miserably  burnt,  or  otherwise 
wounded  ;  and  at  least  20U0  of  our  fellow-creatures  are  left  destitute  of  tiie  means  of  subsist- 
ence, and  thrown  at  present  upon  the  humanity  of  the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

"  The  number  of  lives  that  have  been  lost  in  the  remote  part  of  the  woods,  among  the  lum- 
bering parties,  cannot  be  ascertained  for  some  time  to  come ;  for  it  is  feared  that  few  are  left  to 
tell  the  tale. 

"  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to  describe  the  unparalleled  scene  of  ruin  and  devastation 
which  the  parish  of  Newcastle,  at  this  moment,  presents.  Out  of  upwards  of  250  houses,  public 
buildings,  and  stores,  only  fourteen  of  the  least  considerable  remain. 

"  The  loss  of  property  is  incalculable  ;  for  the  fire,  borne  upon  the  wings  of  a  hurricane,  rushed 
on  the  wretched  inhabitants  with  such  inconceivable  rapidity,  that  the  preservation  of  their  lives 
could  be  their  only  care. 

"  Among  the  vessels  on  the  river,  a  number  were  cast  on  shore  :  others  were  fortunately  ex- 
tinguished, alter  the  fire  had  attacked  them. 

"  At  Douglas  Town,  scarcely  any  kind  of  property  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire,  which  swept 
off  the  surface  every  thing  coming  in  contact  with  it,  leaving  but  time  for  the  unfortunate  inha- 
bitants to  fly  to  the  shore  ;  and  there,  by  means  of  boats,  canoes,  rafts  of  timber,  timber  logs,  or 
any  article,  however  ill  calculated  for  the  purpose,  they  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  dreadful 
scene,  and  reach  the  town  of  Chatham  :  numbers  of  men,  women,  and  children,  perishing  in  the 
attempt. 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  country  the  cattle  have  all  been  destroyed,  or  suffered  greatly ;  and  the 
very  soil  is,  in  many  places,  parched  and  burnt  up,  while  scarcely  any  article  of  provision  has  been 
rescued  from  the  flames. 

"  '1  he  hurricane  raged  with  such  dreadful  violence,  that  large  bodies  of  timber  on  fire,  as  also 
trees  from  the  forest,  and  parts  of  the  flaming  houses  and  stores,  were  carried  to  the  rivers  with 
amazing  velocity,  to  such  an  extent,  and  affecting  the  water  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  occasion  large 
quantitii's  of  suliiion  and  other  fish,  to  resort  to  land  ;  hundreds  of  which  were  scattered  on  the 
snores  of  the  south  and  west  branches." 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many  lives  were  lost,  as  many  of  those  who  were  in  the  woods 
among  the  lumbering  parties,  had  no  friends  or  connections  in  the  country  to  remark  their  non- 
appearance. Two  hundred  have  been  computed  as  the  least  number  that  actually  perished  in  the 
flames. 

The  destruction  of  bears,  foxes,  tiger-cats,  martens,  hares,  and  other  wild  animals,  was  very 
great.  These,  when  surprised  by  great  fires,  are  said  to  lose  their  usual  sense  of  preservation,  and 
becoming,  as  it  were,  either  giddy  or  fascinated,  often  rush  into  the  face  of  inevitable  destruction. 
Even  the  birds,  except  those  of  very  strong  wing,  seldom  escape  ;  some,  particularly  the  partridge, 
become  stupified  j  and  the  density  of  the  smoke,  the  great  velocity  of  the  flames,  and  the  violence 
of  the  winds,  effectimlly  prevent  the  flight  of  most  others. — Margyegor's  British  Ame-ics. 
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vegetable  ™b,t.„oes,  f.„e„  b«„  b  1,^  .  'd  ^'rt  '"d  T  ™"°'''  '"^''' 
m.blea,the.b,e„oe„f.ll  mo«,„re  c  „  r  „d  "ft™  t1  ""!"."•'.■"  '"«™- 
for  combustion  we  must  add  Ih,  .Im^.ti,      jT     I  ""^  '"e^tible  food 

contains  in  its  .n.nk,  Ikbti  1  ."7  *'  """"'  ""^'^^  "'  ""i* 
'e™.    When  one  of  tS  ^H^t  '  ™''  ''°"""'''"-  "'  i"fl>n>"..ble 

.hesu„o„ndi„,.irs:rerrs'";;;"Xt;ft::T'''^°'*''='°-' 

creases  to  .  hurricane.    The  fire  ften  ITJ^„  V  '  <»'"='«fl"«'«ly.  in- 

flames ascend  from  one  to  .Ihun^^d  flTr  T  '"^"'"'""y  -'""y.  *a 
immediately  above  present  a  ihij  l  /T/^'"  '"Sh^'t'ees ;  the  heavens 
onward  by  the  hu  rfZ    the  wlol  "f      ,""  °'  ^^  '""""'  *™»  '"""-'h 

-d  andVeadin,  ^  1^:^^^^^,:^:^':^'''  '"'" 
appearance  of  an  impetuous  flaming  oP^^ni-  u,^  ternbly  sublime 

thunder,  while  the  giant  tees  0^17.  /r'^  -d  roars,  resembhng 

destructive  and  tempe'uou:  p"^^^^^^^^^  '""'^  "^  '^"^"^  «"^  --'^'"g  before  its 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

THEOHV  OF  THE  CLIMATE  OP  NORTH  AMERICA 
The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  British  Am.  • 
United  States,  is  extremely  variable    not  tl  '  "'  "^'"  "^  '^''^  ^^  the 

from  hot  to  cold,  and  vice  ve  J  hL  in        ^ '"  '"^"'^  *°  ^"^^«"  ^^--^tions 
cUmate  of  one  colony  or  state,  and  thl  'o"  Z!^  T  x''^  ''''T'  '^'^^^  ''^ 
the  climate  of  America,  we  consider  the  country!        u    '''""'^'"g  generally  on 
as  those  to  which  the  mean  character  ofThr.J""^       "^^^ 
immediately  applies:  a  great  part  of  Pennslan  f '''°"'  '"  America  more 

The  natural  climate'  of  the  re^r  ^thTtr'  ','  '^"  "^^"^^^  ^^^^  ^'' 
much  from  the  foUowing  outline  of  the  !>.  '*''"^''  ^"  "°<^  ^^ffer 

of  America.     Countries'to  the "l  'f  tt        >  "'  ''"^'^^^^^  °^  '^^  — 
while  those  to  the  north  experie^^^^^^ 

until  we  have  the  temperaturHrre   Xrh'X"^-^--  ^--cold.: 
regions  m  the  other.  ^      '"  ™  °«>  «■><!  that  of  the  arctic 

In  America,  fte  seasons  have  Eenerallv  .h™   i 
two-summer  and  winter.   The   'ZX^lt'"'""^''''  '"™  "^"-l  '» 
*ort  to  claim  the  appeUation  of  sTn,    „T.  .7      "l"  '""""" '''  ''^'^'  '"O 
•  I.  i.  -id  .f  P.n„.,w.  .„. ;,  "■      ""  """  """"^'-^  '»  E"8'»<i.  but 
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the  duration  of  autumn  is  as  long  as  in  countries  under  the  same  latitude  in 
Europe,  and  is,  over  the  whole  continent  of  North  America,  the  most  agreeable 
season  of  the  year. 

The  climate  of  America  is  colder  in  winter,  and  hotter  in  summer,  than  under 
the  same  parallels  of  latitude  in  Europe,  and  the  daily  variations  of  temperature, 
which  depend  on  the  winds,  are  also  greater ;  but  the  transitions  from  dry  to  wet 
weather  are  by  no  means  so  sudden  as  in  England ;  and  we  may  always  tell  in 
the  morning  whether  it  will  be  fair  all  day  or  not,  except  in  the  case  of  thunder 
showers,  which  come  on  frequently  during  hot  weather,  in  the  evening,  when  not 
the  smallest  appearance  of  a  cloud  can  be  seen  before  mid-day. 

The  trade  winds,  which  drive  the  vapours  of  the  Atlantic  into  that  vortex  of 
suction,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  spread  afterwards  into  currents,  and  blow  in  different 
directions,  as  diverted  by  the  inequality  of  the  islands  and  continent  of  America. 
These  winds  are  warm ;  those  blowing  from  the  northern  regions  cold  and  pierc- 
ing. Rain  falls  in  America  in  heavier  storms,  and  in  greater  quantities  than  in 
Europe,  but  not  so  frequently. 

The  summer  season  may  be  said  to  commence  about  the  middle  of  April,  or 
as  soon  as  the  ice  disappears  in  the  bays  and  rivers ;  further  south  somewhat 
earlier,  north  of  47  deg.  later.  In  May,  the  weather  is  generally  dry  and  pleasant; 
but  it  rarely  happens  that  summer  becomes  firmly  established,  without  a  few 
cold  days  occurring  after  the  first  warm  weather.  This  change  is  occasioned  by 
the  wind  shifting  from  south  to  north,  or  to  north-east,  which  brings  down  along 
the  sea-coast  large  fields  of  ice,  and  which  carries  along  also  the  cold  evaporations 
that  arise  in  the  Hyperborean  regions.  This  interruption  seldom  lasts  for  more 
than  three  or  four  days,  during  which  the  weather  is  either  dry  and  raw,  or  cold 
and  wet. 

When  the  wind  shifts  to  the  southward,  the  temperature  soon  changes,  as  the 
cold  vapours  are  either  driven  back,  or  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  which 
now  becomes  powerful. 

In  latitudes  south  of  50  deg.  north,  the  southerly  winds  at  this  period  combat 
and  overcome,  as  it  were,  those  of  the  north,  and,  restoring  warmth  to  the  air, 
fine  weather  becomes  permanent.  All  the  birds,  common  in  summer,  make  their 
appearance  early  in  May,  and  enliven  the  woods  with  their  melody,  while  the 
frogs,  those  American  nightingales,  or,  as  they  are  often  called,  bog  choristers, 
also  strain  their  evening  concerts.  Vegetation  proceeds  with  surprising  quickness; 
wheat  and  oats  are  sown ;  the  meadows,  pastures,  and  deciduous  trees  assume 
their  verdure  j  various  indigenous  and  exotic  flowers  blow ;  and  the  face  of  nature 
and  the  temperature  are  delightful. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  excessively  hot,  even  as  far  north 
as  Quebec,  sometimes  as  hot  as  in  the  West  Indies :  the  mercury  being  90  deg.  to 
100  deg.  Fahrenheit.  Showers  from  the  south-west,  sometimes  accompanied  with 
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thunder  and  lightning,  occur  durine  these  mm^th.   u    ^ 

•hort  time  an  .greeable  coolnew.  ■■"'th.we.t,  md  produce  for  . 

The  .ir,  notwithstiuidin„  th.  k.  .   f-u  '  "»"8""«"on,  can  execute, 

.nd  lak  ,  ge^-i^u^^^^^^^^^^  t!"'?'  *!P"««"«  -f«r.  »  Iway.  pu„,  the  .e. 

»hi„e,»ith.,„f,,.ijriieM  '  '  57«"»<"  on  the  earth.  The  moon 
seen  in  their  utm^t  eL~„^  Xt.^?  '"""«  ""  "««™"''  *'  •-"  «" 
the  singular  note  of  the  whLo!^^!^,  r""'/'^'"  "■"«  '»  '"""'n 
«o..,  „„  the  air,  oscillatilgt  vi'^  Z'L'!  ^"^  /™"-  *?  T*^ '  *«  ^-fly 
dued  the  foreat,  and  laid  the  ZlT    j'  '"^' "'■""  *«  hand  of  man  ha,  .ub- 

of  the  season  is  interrupted  byhighCsan,  ""'""f  T"°"* '^' ^^^^^^^ 
generaUyblowsfroma  sLhJsteriypi;  Tn/r;  ^'  '^'^  P^-*^  *»»« -d 
with  the  wind  from  the  opposite  directio"  '^"'*^''  "'"^'^  ^^«^"  "P 

The  season  from  this  time  to  the  middle  or  latter  nart  of  O  f  1,     • 
a  continuation  of  pleasant  days,  moderately  wLm  ^t  „„„    °^^*''°^«''*"  g«"«''«"y 
evenings  cool,  attended  sometimes  with  ^  rs  ^jr^^  t  "°^"^"^^  ^^' 
seldom,  and  the  temperature  is  n«ri,  ^ht.     Ram  occurs  but 

oa.er,  being  neither  ZZl^^Z  Z'  "^t:  "''/°"  '"'"  "  '"^ 
the  northerly  winda  begin  to  acoLJ.'  *'  '""  °'  """  "»<>"«>. 
".d  there  apUra  in  tt  l^Z'T^r    ™^°-'*»P"™rof  thesouth, 

•nd  .0  accomphsh  .generairS::,;tpeZr"  *°  "'''""  '"'  "■"■-- 

.eaves  o"/  ZtZ  ^^^'^l^iT:'"^-  "^^^  ^-^  °'-  ""  *■= 
and  rich  colour,,  e.hibiti„gte  aTetlZ  .  7:'!;'^""  '"'"  *'  "''''  «'■»"' 
green,  blended  with  violet,  purpleatd  t  ^u  °'  "'  "^-  J""""-  «"<'  ^"P 
dour  which  thi,  Chang,  imr,T;'ll  """  ^'•'  P'™""  *"™  «"<»  ^plcn- 
Undscapc,  in  naturefaud  Cr  coiir  ^  T!'"'  ""'"'^  """  "^  *e  richeat 
interesting  subject.  °°"'''*'P™'="<''"»"a«  be  engaged  on.  more 

nun,"::!';  u,:iy  'r:!  Z"'  h"'  "r"^ """-"-  *">  '»<■  • 

y  appear  m  November.    There  are  frost,  at  night,  bat 
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the.  sun  is  warm  in  the  middle  of  the  day ;  the  evenings  and  mornings  are  pleasant 
but  coolj  and  a  fire  becomes  agreeable. 

This  period  is  termed  all  over  America,  the  "  Indian  summer,"  and  is  always 
looked  for,  and  depended  on,  as  the  time  to  make  preparations  for  the  winter 
season.  The  French  Canadians  and  Acadians,  say  the  atmospheric  warmth  at 
this  time  is  caused  by  the  heat  of  the  great  blaze  of  the  prairies  set  on  fire  by  the 
Indians,  west  of  the  lakes,  to  destroy  the  grass.  However  absurd  this  belief  is, 
it  has  acquired  a  firm  credence  among  an  ignorant  people. 

About  the  end  of  November,  or  a  little  after,  the  frosts  become  more  severe* 
and  the  northerly  winds  more  prevalent;  the  sky,  however,  continues  clear, 
Bad  the  weather  dry,  with  the  exception  of  a  rainy  day  once  in  a  week,  or 
in  every  ten  Jays.  This  month,  and  often  the  whole  of  December  pass  away 
before  severe  frosts  or  snows  become  permanent,  which,  the  old  inhabitants  say, 
never  takes  place  until  the  different  ponds  or  small  lakes  are  filled  with  water 
by  the  alternate  frosts,  thaws,  and  rains  that  occur,  or  until  a  little  after  the  wild 
geese  depart  for  the  south. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  or  the  beginning  of  January,  the  winter 
season  becomes  firmly  established  ;  the  bays  and  rivers*  are  frozen  over,  and 
the  ground  covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  or  more  with  snow ;  the  frost  is 
extremely  keen  during  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  the  earlier  part 
of  March— the  mercury  being  frequently  several  degrees  below  zero.  A  thaw 
and  mild  weather  generally  occur  for  a  day  or  two  about  the  middle  of  January, 
and  sometimes  in  February.  Thaws  take  place  whenever  the  wind  shifts  for  any 
time  to  the  south,  and  the  weather  that  immediately  succeeds,  is  always  extremely 
cold.  The  ice  then  becomes  as  smooth  as  glass,  and  affords  a  source  of  delight- 
ful amusement  to  those  who  are  lovers  of  skating. 

The  deepest  snows  fall  towards  the  latter  part  of  February,  or  the  beginning 
of  March ;  at  which  time,  boisterous  storms  sweep  the  snow  furiously  along  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  leaving  some  places  neady  bare,  and  raising  immense  banks 
in  others.  While  these  last,  it  may  be  imprudent  to  travel,  at  least,  on  the  ice,  or 
over  tracts  where  there  is  no  wood,  as  it  is  impossible  to  see  any  distance  through 
the  drift.  The  duration  of  these  storms,  however,  is  seldom  longer  than  one  or 
two  days  ;  and  then  the  frost  is  by  no  means  so  severe  as  when  the  sky  is  clear. 
The  effects  of  the  cold  in  winter  is  sometimes  fatal,  in  clear  frosty  weather 
there  is  little  danger;  but  the  traveller  often  experiences,  particularly  during  a  snow- 
storm, or  even  in  clear  weather,  a  drowsiness,  and  an  indifference  to  consequences, 
an  inclination  to  sleep,  and  at  the  same  time,  little  sensibility  to  cold.  Yielding 
to  this  influence,  to  which  the  whole  frame  becomes  as  agreeably  disposed,  as  if 

*  Halifax,  Passamaquody,  and  several  others  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  between  Louisburg  and 
New  York  are  very  seldom  rendered  unnavigable  by  ice.  All  those  within  the  gulf  and  river  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  lakes,  are  closed  by  being  frozen  from  three  to,  someiimeE,  ft-,  e  months. 
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the  person  were  falling  asleep  on  a  feather-bed.  is  inevitably  fatal  to  life  which 
appears  to  be  abstracted,  with  the  principle  of  caloric,  fro  J  the  body  bv  the 
surrounding  cold  and  without  the  least  pain.  The  fluids  of  the  body  giuv 
congealing,  until  the  whole  becomes  a  frozen  .ass.  Exertion  alonI,''te 
traveller  reaches  a  house,  can  save  him.  Few  people  at  present,  peri  h  n  Ame 
nca  during  winter,  the  roads  being  more  frequency  travelled  ;  and  the  nl  abUrn L' 
guarding  more  effectually  against  the  cold  than  formerly  '"''^bitants 

tuosit;of  the  wi^  ttLg   Ve^  1  ^^^';^<^^^  ^y  *'-  i-npe. 

opening  in  a  house,  often  Teaves  lar^  ^s  ofto.:  onTht  fl  T  '''  ''''' 

a  few  hours.     The  Canadians  and  LadiaL  caVthr:in  If^ft'u  LTdT  ^^ 

that^jriCsret^^f;^:^,^^  r,  —^^^^^-^ 

burnt-is  rubbinc.  the  oar t  Iff    »  7^   .       '  "^    '''  "'  ™"'^  '^'  ^«™«  ^'  being 
with  snow.  °  '    '  '''"''''  '^'°"  approaching  a  fire  or  warm  roonf, 

A  phenomenon  appears  frequently  durine  winter  knn„,n  K    4i 

.nco„,eq„.„oe,,he  most  >nag„iace-t  splendour  ;„d^'r„V  T    """""'• 

robed,  especially  if  the  ,„„  jKliie,   exhihi,  ,h.        .T,"  ""'"'"  """^ 

tree  U  loaded   as  if  »iih  a  „        l        i  ""'  "PP^^-^'-e'ery 

there  is  no.;;!.  1  1  CT    tt      °"°°  '"'"""  "  '"™-P»"Kl".-  -d 

effectually  .'ai  the  ;;::^  ':;zz::;'^r  °'"""''  "■" "°'"''  "«>- 

wcdcens'he  ic  7™«„r  ThaUt  "    J"  ™"'  °"  *'  ''^'^  """'''  '"-" 

Clear  weather   withThl  frl     ,      . "'"'  "■■■■'''°  *"•'  "^  ''"'"S  ""'«»'»• 

succeed,  and  eontu^rr  Id'oT^:'  ^t"*  ^"1*'  l'^'  "-^""^ 
snow  storm  frequently  eomea  on   .!h  '  "V""!*"'  "'*  ">  April,  when  a 

two  or  three  daL     ThitiT^k  ?  ""i""'"  •"■»  disagreeable  weather  lasts  for 
followed  bT.  wLtW  L  .         "!  '"''""""«  "'"'»'•  •"*  ''  '""-""tely 

snows.    The  heat  o'th    iTT:^'  '"1*  ''"""  ""  *'  ™  """^  ""»""  «>» 

Although  this  outline  of  .he  geneil  of  the  cT"  ■'"™ '=°'"™""'- 
^.-a^erorlatcr^nrr-roridt^^^^^^^^ 

G 
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meiit  of  summer.  Thus  tlio  winter  has  been  known  to  set  in  with  unusual  se- 
verity, on  the  beginning  of  December,  and  sometimes  not  until  the  middle  of 
January.  In  some  winters  thaws  occur  oftener  than  in  others ;  and  deeper  snows 
are  known  in  one  season  than  for  some  years  before.  The  ice  breaks  up  one  year 
lis  early  as  the  1st  of  April,  at  Montreal,  and  the  harbours  witliin  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence;  and  it  has  been  known  strong  enough  on  the  1st  of  May,  opposite 
Charlotte  Town,  Prince  Edward  Inland,  to  bear  a  man  across  an  arm  of  the  sen, 
the  Hilsborough.  It  is  also  generally  observed,  that  mild  winters  are  always  suc- 
ceeded by  cold  springs.  Halifax  harbour  has  seldom  been  frozen  over;  the  bay 
and  hurljours  of  Passauiaquody  are  always  open  to  shipping,  while  those  south, 
inoluiling  New  York,  are  often  ol)structed  by  ice. 

It  cannot,  however,  with  all  these  variations  of  climate,  be  said,  with  pro- 
priety, that  the  duration  of  winter  is  more  than  four  months.  Many  prefer  the 
winter  to  the  same  season  in  Europe,  north  of  Paris;  and,  taking  the  year 
throughout,  give  the  preference  to  the  climate.*  Though  ttio  cold  is  intense  for 
nine  or  ten  weeks,  the  air  is  dry  and  elastic,  and  free  from  the  chillint;  moisture 
of  a  British  winter,  or  the  dry  bitterness  of  the  north-east  winds  of  France.  On 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  frost  is  less  intense,  there  is  more  humidity. 

It  is  maintained  by  some  writers  that  the  air  and  earth  undergo  a  considera- 
ble alteration  in  temperature  when  the  land  is  cleared  of  the  wood  ;  first,  from  the 
ground  being  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays,  which  cause  the  waters  to  evaporate  more 
copiously  ;  second,  by  lessening  the  quantity  and  duration  of  snow;  and  third,  by 
introducing  warm  winds  through  the  openings  made.  From  the  observations  of 
old  people,  who  have  lived  fifty  or  sixty  years  in  America,  as  well  as  from  the 
writings  of  those  who  visited  the  new  continent  many  years  ago,  it  would  appear 
that  the  climate  has  become  milder,  and  that  the  duration  of  winter  is  now  shorter.f 
Whether  this  may  be  attributed  to  clearing  the  land  of  the  wood,  or  to  some  un- 
known process  going  forward  in  the  system  of  nature,  may  always  remain  doubtful.:}: 
Opening  and  drying  the  lands  must  at  least  produce  a  favourable  local  influence, 

*  Wo  have  spent  several  years  in  America,— and  wo  have  seen  as  deep  snows  between  tlie 
Uhone  and  trie  Loire,  as  we  have  ever  seen  in  America;  and  we  liave  found  the  cold  winds  in 
December  between  Marseilles  and  Avignon  more  piercing,  and  we  suffered  more  from  severe  cold 
in  travelling  in  France  and  parts  of  Italy,  than  in  the  countries  we  describe  in  America. 

t  It  must  be  remembered;  however,  that  the  natural  dreariness  of  a  wilderness  country, 
especially  during  winter,  and  the  slight  houses  of  the  settlers,  must  have  had  some  weight  in 
their  accounts  of  the  climate. 

X  That  enterprising  traveller,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  considered  that  clearing  the  land  of 
wood  occasioned  no  very  sensible  diminution  of  cold.  The  Baron  la  Hontan,  it  is  also  recorded, 
left  Quebec,  in  1G90,  on  the  20th  of  November.  If  that  be  true,  it  is  as  late  as  a  vessel  can  or  will 
leave  that  port  at  the  present  time.  Potrincourt  and  Champlain,  on  a  Sunday  earlv  in  January, 
1607,  sailed  in  a  boat  six  miles  up  Port  Royal  (Annapolis,  Nova  Scotia)  to  visit  a  corn-field- 
Winter  wheat— dined  in  the  sunshine,  enjoyed  music  in  the  open  air,  &c.  No  winter  since  has 
been  milder. 

Dr.  Forry  denies  that  the  climate,  either  of  Europe  or  America,  has  undergone  any  great  de- 
gree  of  amelioration.  He  admits  that  clearing  the  lands  of  trees  and  cultivating  and  drj  Ing  the 
soil,  settlements,  population,  &c.,  have  a  subordinate  influence  in  ameliorating  the  teniptTaturc. 

Mr.  .Icffersnn,  in  his  Notes  on  Virginia,  observes  :— "  A  change  in  our  climate,  however,  is 
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We  know  tlmt  dense  fore<if«  nrAva^f  ♦),           . 
temperature  of  the  ,„U  expo  J,o   he  l-.  '         '     ""'  '"' »""  "'»'  "" 

-PM,  .he  ,„e..  rendered  « JoldlT^l^^r :l'lt:!'r:  "'" 
and  narrow  valleys  „ere  filled  ,o  deeply  wth  snow  II  ..T  .  " 

In  man,. ,,|aee,  the  inhabitan.s  eould  onlytav  "hdr    !         r  T'"  ™™'"'- 

roT.teCen:et„rrJdr?H^^^^^^ 

»evere  recorded  :  dnrln.  BorCu-^fo^Cr  L',  ^r  "=  ""^  ^^ 
inner  hue  stronelv  niarltPrl .  fi,..  =,.  •..  •     ■   ,         ""^"'"S  "'e  "orizon,  and  the 

the  mountains  more  than  one  two  nlt^rA         "^1"'>nt  a»d  h-ss  deep  ;  they  do  noU  n  hli„ 

tors,  there"  Vrontohel'ie^rtlft'hrclim^^f'plir'.^        1'""'^^"'  '^^^  '«  -  ''v  our  ances. 
The  springs  are  much  colder,  and  the  Lmn^n!  ^^""^y'''"''"'  ''ns  undergone  a  material  clmn,!^ 
housed  so  soon  by  one  montl .  ^  tl.ey  were  n  forr^  '"'"PT'"'  '"'^omuch  that  cat   e  ""no; 
M°  fc"°  ""'""'I  '^'f'  ice."  ^  "  ^°"""  >'^'»'^      K'^^rs  freeze  Jater,  and  do  not  "e 

the  seLns' aScltaEtr^^inffrr'  T":  ^''^  «'"•  ^''^^-tors  came  to  New  En.l     H 
vember,  and  coniinnedZl ^^1^:^^^^^^^^^^  set  in  ab^ot.t  th^e'nd  "of  S 

atmosphere  prevailed,   with  little  vSonS;.  ^''^i'"/ ''l'^  P^"°<^.  «  cold  ,  dry.  and  dea 
when  spring  came,  it  came  at  once,  Sou"  our  sidln^/'*  """'  1^^  '"°""'  «<"  F'^hruary  •  and 

3rt|™'s=  SS^sj^^^  ffi:;£SK!^S 

pcrpctiiai  fluctuation  from  cold  fn    w  „„  .  r^  ^   .  '  """  '^"f'tieii  tliaws.     Sprin.'  now  nfrJ.V 
P%  us  severity  before  the  end  of  olcembe?  "''"''  '"   ^^^'^"'ber:  in  Hue. 'winter  does  nolS 
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till  after  having  lighted  the  firmament  with  the  most  luminous  colours,  it  suddenly 
vanishes,  but  soon  re-appears  and  again  vanishes ;  and  so  continues  to  fade — re- 
appearing, and  changing  infinitely,  until  its  brilUancy  intermingles  with,  and  fills 
the  atmosphere,  and  then  insensibly  disappears  altogether.  It  is  frequently  said, 
that  a  hissing,  resembling  the  rustling  of  silk,  is  heard  during  a  brilliant  display  of 
aurora.  We  have  seen  it  appear  in  a  still  more  luminous  and  magnificent  style  than 
here  described,  in  Labrador;  but  we  never  did,  nor  those  with  us,  observe  it  ac- 
companied with  any  noise,  although  it  is  by  no  means  improbable. 

The  winds  all  over  North  America  vary  frequently,  and  blow  at  all  seasons 
from  every  point  of  the  compass.  No  wind,  however,  is  so  rare  as  a  due  north 
one ;  a  due  south  wind  is  also  rare,  but  more  frequent  than  its  opposite.  Cold, 
sharp,  and  dry  winds,  blow  from  the  north-west,  and  sometimes  bring  on  light 
showers  of  snow  in  the  beginning  of  winter.  Winds  from  the  north-east  and  east 
bring  on  snow  storms  in  winter,  sleet  and  wet  weather  in  spring,  and  heavy  rains 
in  summer  and  autumn.  Thaws  take  place  in  winter  with  a  south-easterly  wind ; 
after  which  the  wind  shifts  to  the  north-west,  the  sky  clears  up,  and  severe  frosts 
follow.*  South-wtst  winds,  inclining  sometimes  a  point,  or  two  southward  or 
westward,  prevail  through  the  summer  and  autumn.  These  winds  are  always 
warm,  and  usually  spring  up  ai.d  blow  fresh  about  noon,  and  calm  off  towards  even- 
ing; at  other  times  a  temporary  gale  comes  on,  with  the  wind  at  south-west,  and 
bringing  on  heavy  rain,  for  two  or  three  hours,  which  clears  by  the  wind  shifting 
round  to  north-west,  blowing  cold  and  dry.  Westerly  winds  incline  in  summer 
to  the  south,  and  towards  the  north  in  winter ;  and  are,  throughout  the  whole 
year,  more  frequent  than  any  other  wind. 

As  the  changes  of  the  temperature  of  the  climate  of  America  depend  chiefly 
on  the  winds,  the  formation  of  that  continent  is  evidently  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  frosts  being  more  intense  than  in  countries  under  parallel  latitudes 
in  Europe  ;  a  consequence  arising  partly  from  the  much  greater  breadth  of 
America  towards  the  Pole.  The  winds  change  their  character  in  America.  North- 
easterly winds,  which  are  cold  and  dry  in  Europe,  are  wet  and  truly  disagreeable 
in  America.  North-westerly  winds  are,  on  the  contrary,  cold  and  dry,  and  fre- 
quent during  winter,  in  America,  much  about  the  same  periods  that  north-easterly 
winds  prevail  in  England.  Another  great  cause  of  cold  in  America,  is  the  direc- 
tions of  the  mountainous  ranges  and  basins  of  country,  which  conduct  or  influence 
the  course  of  the  winds. 

While  the  sun  is  south  of  the  equator,  the  winds,  less  under  solar  influence, 
prevail  from  the  north-west,  following,  however,  the  great  features  of  the  con- 
tinent. These  winds,  blowing  over  the  vast  regions  of  the  north,  are  always 
piercing  and  intensely  cold.  The  return  of  the  sun  again,  by  the  diffusion  of  heat, 
agitates  the  atmosphere,  and  alters  the  winds  which  blow  from  a  contrary  direc- 

»  Tlie  keen  north-west  wind>  during  winter,  is  often  called  the  •'  JMrbcr"  in  America. 
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tion,  until  an  equilibrium  is  produced     Thio  ^««       ^  u 

much  time,  as  «,e  winds  seWon.  b lot  di^ct  tl       '        ""'  ^"P^" '"  ^^'l"'- 
thirty  hours.  ''"*  ^'°'"  ^"^  '^"^  P«i"t  for  more  than 

As  there  is  a  great  similarity  in  the  climnf*.  ^t  fi,^ 
and  that  of  the  western  coast  of  North  AmeL         7?     "  '"*''  "'  ^"™P« 
eastern  coast  of  America  and  tLtTl  ^  """*'»'-*"*'  '^^o  m  the  climate  of  the 

quire  into  the  catT  C^      b^^^^^^^^  ^"^^f  ^^^«'  ^  ^  ^«<^  ^o  in- 

and  from  the  Gulf  of  MexicoTws  wfl  >  '""''*  ^'°"'  '^'  '^"P'««  ^"'^"^  to 

coasts  of  Northern  Europ      and T     ^."''.'^'"P*"^'"^  -^^  atmosphere  to  the 

only  are  the  harboufs^Sl;;:  rutre:ft^^^^^^^  t^'  ''''  ^^ 

frozen,  but  the  fisheries  of  Hammerfest  and  n^      J  ^^P"'  "'^"'" 

boats  during  the  long  night;  an^^t     o  ti^tr  'T Z'T'  °"  ''  '^^^" 
down  great  fields  of  ice  and  a  nnl^    »        \^  "*'''''  **'"^*™  conveying 

on  the  wefJnrtZriltZdr  °:/""""  "»«'-"»">  °f  - 

appe«  .0  ..eeive  fL  the  a.r.C"2'd„2 '  r  T  '"u  "^''"''-    '''"  *"<" 
.bundantlv  ^.tarated  with  odoric  »' ■"Sanmable  gaa,  and  to  be  m„„ 

boi^irirxiiitat:^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

that  we  have  ever  beheld     hZ^  '""''""'"  •"'  ""-e^  phenomenon 

calm,  in  the  form  of  tSe  a„lu7.T  "Th  °'°"'  "°°"'  "'"™  " '"  •><"  »»" 
western  horizon,  the  son  hlT/LTT  ;""""'""' '"  *'  "»'»'  «»■*- 
bHghtl,  bine,  'a  little  at  T|rb2;e'"„Jjr  """^  """  "'  '"  *^ 
directly  opposite  to  the  thnnder-cloud  wh^h  "™"'' fP™^'  "P  f™".  •  point 
l.»  whit,  summit,  and  whieh  nt  ^^ut^  ^hX  ^ "  """  "™"  — 
mense  snow  mountains  reared  nvpr  «„  i.    .u  appearance  of  im- 

pictures  valleys,  ruins  and  an  .""^  '"'""^  ^^'''^  imagination  easily 

gloomy  base  oVth      Cd  ^ral  ^^^^-^^  ^^^^^ 

hear  the  growling  of  distant  Zder  The  ^^^^^^^  ^  '  «PP--^-.  - 

t.on  until  the  sun  is  overcast  and  fK  ,  T  /  ^^^^'^  »''om  a  contrary  direc- 
immediately  shifts,  thelh  1^^^^^^^^^  '''^f  Tu"  *'^  ""^^'''-  ''>«  -"^^  ^hen 
fire,  dartin/i„  zig-zag  erpeZe  sha  "  '7^'"'^'  "  '"  ^'^^^'"^  °^  "^-^ 
detonation  of  the  atmosnhr  '^^P^'/"'^  ^'^^  '"""ediate  and  tremendous 
rain  comes  down  i:  subtle  Z;  o'  t  t  '''  '°""'^"""  °^  ^°^^^^'  ^^^^'^  ^^- 
storms,  accidents  seldom  occu  and  i^  f  '  """'  '''"^"  ^"""^^  '^«- 
heavens  clear  up  h...ZuT:l         '^  ''''  '"""^  °^  *^°  °^  ^^^ee  hours  the 

can  create  usually  succeeds"  T"'  """!  m  '  '""'^  "^""^^""^  '^«"^"g  that  fancy 
y  succeeds.    Ihe  vegetable  worid  is  refreshed;  the  animal  king- 
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dom  recovers  from  the  lassitude  occasioned  by  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  meridian 
sun;  the  birds  hop,  chirping,  from  bough  to  bough;  the  cattle  turn  out  from  the 
shade  to  graze ;  and  the  purified  air  of  the  evening  is  sufficiently  cooled  to  be 
truly  agreeable. 

In  regard  to  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  Volney,  speaking  of  that  of  the 
United  States,  says,  "  Autumnal  intermittent  fevers,  or  quotidian  agues,  ter- 
tian, quartan,  &c.,  constitute  another  class  of  diseases  that  prevail  in  the 
United  States,  to  a  degree  of  which  no  idea  could  be  conceived.  They  are 
particularly  endemic  in  places  recently  cleared,  in  valleys  on  the  borders  of 
water,  either  running  or  stagnant,  near  ponds,  lakes,  mills,  dams,  marshes,  &c. 
These  autumnal  fevers  are  not  directly  fatal,  but  they  gradually  undermine  the 
constitution,  and  very  sensibly  shorten  life.  Other  travellers  have  observed 
before  me,  that  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  a  person  is  as  old  at  fifty  as  an 
European  at  sixty-five  or  seventy ;  and  I  have  heard  all  the  Englishmen  with 
whom  I  was  acquainted  in  the  United  States  say,  that  their  friends  who  have  been 
settled  a  few  years  in  the  southern  or  central  states,  appear  to  them  to  grow  as  old 
again  as  they  would  have  done  in  England  or  Scotland. 

"  If  these  fevers  fix  on  a  person  at  the  end  of  October,  they  will  not  quit  him 
the  whole  winter,  but  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  deplorable  languor  and  weakness , 
Lower  Canada,  and  the  cold  countries  adjacent,  are  scarcely  at  all  subject  to 
them." 

During  the  summer,  or  sickly  season,  the  yellow  fever  is  the  principal  and 
most  fatal  disease  at  New  Orleans,  and  other  places  in  southern  latitudes.  In 
1839,  and  1841,  this  epidemic  appeared  in  its  most  malignant  form  at  New 
Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  St.  Augustine,  Charleston,  and  Augusta.  The  con- 
gestive fever,  or  cold  plague,  is  generally  fatal,  and  the  intermittent  fevers,  which 
formerly  prevailed,  and  still  appear  occasionally  near  or  on  the  alluvial  or  mala- 
rial soils  of  the  New  England  states,  with  the  other  fevers  alluded  to  by  Volney, 
continue  to  afflict,  annually,  the  population  of  the  malarial  and  alluvial  districts 
of  the  western  and  middle  states. 

Excepting  such  fevers  as  usually  accompany  severe  colds,  the  only  fever  that 
has  hitherto,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  trace,  made  its  appearance  in  a  fatal 
form,  in  the  countries  east  of  the  Hudson,  is  typhus.  It  is  not,  however,  dangerous, 
unless  it  be  among  the  very  lowest  classes,  who  pay  no  regard  to  cleanUness  and 
diet ;  and  it  seldom  proves  fatal  even  to  them.  This  fever  is  by  no  means  so 
alarming  as  it  is  in  Europe;  it  appearing  usually  as  "  typhus  mitior,"  and  not 
in  the  form  of  "  typhus  gravior."  We  have  been  informed  that  erysipelas  has 
also  appeared  in  the  northern  states  and  in  New  Brunswick  in  a  dangerous  shape; 
the  instances  in  the  northern  colonies  must  have  been  very  rare.  Agues  are  still 
common  in  the  low  and  alluvial  grounds  of  Upper  Canada. 

What  M.  Volney  observes  regardmg  premature  old  age  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  states,  is  but  too  true,  as  well  as  what  he  says  about  another 
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disease— defluxion  of  the  eums  and  mH^r,  ♦„„*!,  .     . 

have  not  „b.erved  .mongThr  ;'.  iTl       r"™" '" '''°''  '""'"'™'-  ^^ 
mature  old  .ge ;  and  „e  Meve  .hit  n  ,  ""*'  "''''™'  """'"  »'  P'^' 

thce  who recUssly  Z^ZllZ  Z Z    7^       *=■■">»«..„,..  except 
health  and  atrength  longer;  j^T^H  1  }   kT?.     '  "'""  *™  '"■="'«'»  °'- 

maturity  earlier  fhan  in  E„XVrd-n/°,:'        ^''°""'  ""'"'  ""™  "' 
bloom  of  youth  sJer     wr/hilk   f  ^J'  T'^'"«'  '°'»  *"  ""'""•"'i 

considered',  prc^ili^'-di:! ";    ;  ZyT:^  rr  ''  ""  ■'"\"'''"' 
Britain.    It  i,  truly  distressing  to  see  a  blZZTLToTXJ"'"""'  '" 

wfe,  either  .«out  front  teeth,  or  .ith  such  .s\r::Lk  2t:;7  C/ 

and  end  of  winter  Coll  T  «P"»"«  '»  'he  cold  atmosphere  at  the  beginning 
of  dise..es:;r;;„,aTof  2:r;  L«r''r''  ""=  "''""■"«  «="™'- 
.arre,„e„.i;  fatal  to'younrZrir*:  Tn  g^I-Trale'V'^T 
and  beauty,  as  in  Entrland  or  Frnn«.      nr  ^      '  *°®   °^  y'^"*^' 

Nervous  i;orders,  l^:!  ^:r  ^r::!:r  '''  ^''°'"  ''^^^"• 

United  States  and  in  parts  of  BnH«h  1       '"^^'?''  ""^  ^^«^'  ««•«  common  in  the 
in  England.  ^  "'^'^  ^"^"'^ '  ^"'  "°*  ««  g«"eral  in  either  as 

We  perfectly  concur  with  other  travellprs    nn,i       tu 
thinkers  in  the  United  States  that  thlT        .    ?        ^^  ""^"^  °^  '^«  «°"»dest 
who  wander  throughout  Wi  a   arloroI.T       '    T'  '""^'"^^^^'^  P^^^^^-' 

.en,  who.  we  wiu  in  char.;::^  i:::^z::r:r:?t:r  ^^^^^ 

«omen,  by  roaring  out  their  perpetual  then,.  .,f  .        u  f  '    ^  '""°°^"' 

severity  and  horrors  of  e,ernaLu„thl„,  IVrf  P™"'""8-«'«  <'"«rine  of  .he 
able  principles  of  God's  mereifl^ultr  '^    "'  ''"''''  °"  ""^  ■*»*™- 

ease''ctraS:^:;::ra"'r::r;''7."«'''^^ 

general  n.aladies,  where  tie  ^ntl^^f Tl^^^^^^^^^^  ""  '°""''  '°  ^  "■'  "™' 
sequcntly,  the  northern  states  are  ,Z  7^  "''  "'"'''  "■■'  S'^'''^'-  Con- 
ritis  and  pneumonia  are  dectrcTtl  b.""  "T  '°  """""'  "'—  ^  P'^- 

westcm  districts  of  the  mtdle  1.1  T ''"'''t"'  '"  *"  "'"'"""■'  -"h- 

prevalent  in  the  southern  ZnTnCe'  "t.       ',  """"'  *"  '"^  "'»"'  >«'-'.  ■»«- 

-o  being  i„ ,,  cii„.tet:„::t::::t;r;tai"r  '^^-"'" 

.natTur at  Zrrr  -  '-'-  --■-  ^"  -  ---  states  , 
atmosphere  of  .he   interi„r.han'n  a    .7"  ''"™'"'""  ""'  ™'''-'"''  "- 
of  the  great  lakes.  '°"  ""^  '"  '»'«'»'  -•  i"  the  neighbourhood 
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regions  of  river  alluvions,  to  the  low  shores  of  lakes,  and  to  low  swampy  districts. 
Yellow  fever  is  by  some  regarded  as  a  remittent  fever,  by  others  as  the  typhus 
fever  of  the  malarial  hot  regions.  It  is  considered  by  the  doctors  to  be  origi- 
nally endemic,  but  they  say  it  soon  becomes  contagious. 

It  prevails  in  July,  August,  and  September,  and  is  said  never,  in  the  hottest 
climates,  to  be  known  at  an  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  said  by 
the  medical  profession  to  be,  with  the  congestive  fever,  or  cold  plague,  almost 
the  only  dangerous  malady  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states.  Typhus 
and  other  inflammatory  fevers  occur  in  all  the  northern  states,  and  in  the  British 
provinces,  and  many  diseases,  common  to  Europe,  as  dropsies,  common  spas- 
modic cholera,  cholic,  dropsy,  and  hepatic  affections  also  occur,  but  they  are  not 
regarded,  with  the  exception  of  fevers,  as  dangerous.  Epidemic  cholera  raged 
in  1822,  with  destructive  effects.  It  carried  off  6000  out  of  55,000  inhabita^nts 
in  New  Orleans.  It  appeared  in  many  other  places,  but  in  a  less  destructive 
character. 

The  temperature  of  the  climate  of  Canada  is  much  colder  at  Quebec,  and  along 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  to  the  eastward,  than  at  Montreal  or  Upper  Canada.  The 
duration  of  winter  is  frequently  two  months  longer.     Severe  frosts  commence  in 
November,  and  ice  seldom  disappears  until  the  last  week  in  April.     In  summer 
the  heat  is  as  intensely  oppressive  as  in  the  southern  states;  but  when  the  wind 
shifts  to  the  north  the  temperature,  particiilf      below  Quebec,  changes  sometimes 
from  120  Fahrenheit  to  60  deg.  or  under.   The  average  summer  heat  in  the  shade 
is  about  82  deg.;  it  is  sometimes  120  deg.     Snow  falls  in  great  quantities  at  one 
tune,  but  long  periods  of  clear  frosty  weather  intervene  between  snow  storms. 
In  l-gO,  mercury  froze  at  Quebec.  It  is  often  60  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  the  freez- 
ing point ;  20  deg.  is  about  the  average.     Some  years  ago  an  officer  of  the  royal 
artillery  tried  several  experiments  at  Quebec  with  bomb  shells  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  expansion  and  consequent  power  of  freezing  water.    The  shells  were  neariy 
filled  with  water,  and  an  iron  plug  was  driven  into  the  fuse  hole  by  a  sledge  ham- 
mer ;  the  temperatuie  was  61  deg.  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point.     When 
the  water  froze,  the  plug  was  forced  out  with  great  velocity  and  a  loud  report. 
When  a  plug  was  used  that  had  notched  springs,  which  expanded  within  the 
cavity,  the  shell  always  burst.    A  pl.ig,  two  and  a  half  ounces  weight,  was  thrown 
four  hundred  and  fifteen  yards,  with  the  elevation  of  the  fuse  axis  at  45  deg. 
Rocks,  particulariy  those  of  the  calcareous,  schistous,  and  sandstone,  order,  are 
often  rent  by  the  expansive  force  of  intense  frosts.  The  climate  of  Montreal  and  the 
Upper  country  is  nearly  in  every  res^^ect  similar  to  the  general  system  and  theory 
of  the  climate,  as  treated  of  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter.    The  temperature  of 
the  region,  south  and  west  of  the  bend  of  the  Ottawa  at  Bytown,  lying  between 
Lakes  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Erie,  is  milder  in  winter,  but  in  some  parts  less  salu- 
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rise,  but  soon  dissipates.  ^'  ^PP""''^  occasionally  about  sun- 

.t  o.e  «me.    Water  spouta  are  mm^tClt       ,        u  '' '""  '"  S""  lo-nWea 
storm,,  although  of  short  du~«r  ,     °" ""  «""  '»'«»•     Sunder- 

«bou.  a„ehe  J  s,  jw  Z2:~::z  i'*"*^  ■""'""'-'^ « -- 

nity  of  high  lands.    Strong  gales  of  27  ^      """  """ '"  "«'  ™- 

-W.    Xhe._.esf--^^^^ 

stor^ar^rrr '^:;;t;zr  iir  ^rr  •*"-- -e 

'.-elsnodonh.  of  .tril^rieteT  :  ^  C„"  ^t '""'^""'^ '  "" 
g^at  ,a.es.  .er  the  elin.a.e  of  the  haslns  oft  ^t^^MrX':: 

to /<;7er:;iK:rr:r;ri:n7d"'' :""''•'"  ^'-^•' '- 

on  shifting  .0  the  north,  the  n,  re  JJ  s^  '  IHT:     ""■  """"  '"  "^''  ''  ""' 
lower.    The  elimate  is  remarkably  Iv  '"  ''*'  »"''  ^"""""ne' 

wMo'H\'::^rrttr.tr::;rtr  t"-" """-'  ---  ^" 

a  disadvantage  in  Upper  Canada  "'  °"''' """'''  ''  "'"ys  considered 

-- .tt^t'  ":r.r  ihrrre— •  r  "^  --*^  -^  - 

respects,  less  salubrious.  ^'"''^''  ^'  ^^«°  considered,  in  some 

« J^  w'^tTlrr^-^^^^^^  -  ".eexceptionsa. 

vegetable  substanees  in  progress  of  dl  '  ""''  '""  ^*^'' '"  which 

'oundin,„„,.„^„„,,„f„;^-  ;;<'-™^^^^^^^^^    are  deposited.    These  ar 

".ar  .„d  antumn.    As  the  country^  opted  iJt        T"  ™"™"  '"  -">■ 
oal  diseases  will  liMy  disappear,  as  thTsell  ,  "^^""^  ''"''"'<'■  P^'iodi. 

--ofaverynsefnlHttlelokU^X'^--^-^^^^^^^^ 

I"  -i:!,::!r r''"'^  ^-^  -^^^"^  -  ^--  -  --» ^a. 
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and  Lake  Ontario ;  between  the   Bay  of  Quints  and  the  Lake ;  and  at  some 
marsliy  tracts  at  each  end  of  Lake  Erie.'' 

Fevers  and  agues  are  also  prevalent  around  Lake  St.  Clair.  Occasionally,  like 
the  influenza  in  England,  and  other  epidemics,  aguish  fevers  break  out  generally 
in  the  province.  In  the  remarkably  hot  summer  of  1828  the  lakes  appeared, 
like  fresh  water  kept  long  on  shipboard,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  disengagement  which  restored  their  usual  limpid  purity,  threw  up  a 
noxious  slime.     Fever  and  ague,  in  almost  every  part  of  Upper  Canada  followed. 

Intemperance  and  careless  exposure  of  the  person  while  in  a  state  of  perspi- 
ration, or  in  and  after  over-exertion,  certainly  dispose  the  constitution  to  agues. 
This  was  manifest  among  the  workmen  along  the  Rideau  Canal.  Drinking 
cold  water  when  the  weather  is  very  hot  is  also  dangerous ;  a  little  brandy  or 
other  spirit  should  be  moderately  mixed  with  water,  when  taken  on  being  thirsty. 
Quinine  is  the  general  specific ;  a  little  sulphur  mixed  with  a  glass  of  spirits, 
wholesome  diet,  proper  attention  to  clothing  and  cleanliness,  will  also  effect  a 
cure.  Consumptions  are  not  nearly  so  prevalent  as  in  England,  or  the  northern 
states. 

Along  and  off  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton, 
anu  Nova  Scotia,  dense  fogs  prevail  when  the  winds  blow  from  off  the  sea. 
These  fogs,  which  hover  over  those  coasts,  and  which  form  an  almost  perpetu- 
ally thick  stratum  over  the  great  banks  of  Newfoundland,  are  caused  by  the 
tropical  waters  brought  along  by  the  force  which  impels  the  gulf  stream,  until 
they  meet  the  waters  driven  down  from  the  polar  regions  by  the  prevailing  winds, 
and  by  the  force  of  the  currents  rebounding  from  off  the  northern  coasts  of 
Europe.     These  streams  come  in    contact  with  each  other,   on  the  banks    of 
Newfoundland,  and  form  those  eternal  fogs  by  the  difference  of  their  tempera- 
tures, and  that  of  their  accompanying  atmospheres,  producing  the  double  effect 
of  evaporation  and  condensation.     A  dense  fog  is,  in  consequence,  suspended 
closely  over  the  surface,  while  the  sky  above  is  clear  and  bright,  often  as  near  as 
the  topmast-head  of  the  ship,  which  is  sailing  through  an  obscurity  underneath, 
so  dark  that  the  fore  part  of  the  vessel  is  scarcely  visible  from  the  quarter-deck. 

Unless  it  blows  a  strong  gale  or  a  storm,  there  is  not  usually,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  a  high  sea  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  except  within  a  few  miles 
over  its  outer  edges :  where  the  cold,  thick,  piercing  fog  appears,  on  approaching 
It  from  the  eastward,  rising  like  land  enveloped  in  mist.  A  thermometer  will 
as  accurately  ascertain  the  moment  the  ship  is  over  the  bank,  as  the  then 
sounding-lead :  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  10  deg.  to  14  deg.  colder 
than  the  deep  Atlantic  Sea,  immediately  without  the  precipitous  eastern  edges 
of  the  great  bank. 

Along  the  coast  there  is  a  strong  counter-current,  running  within,  and  con- 
trary to,  the  gulf  stream  ;  and  on  making  voyages,  navigators  usually  direct  their 
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course  so  as  to  have  the  advantaire  of  tha. 
stream  i,  .„  p„„erf„l,  that  U  'Sg^  tVlT"'.    """  °"™'"  "'  "»  «"'' 

"Ues  a  day ,-  „l,i,e,  „„  .h.  h„„e™,d"™  ,  ^  »""  ".f" ,''°'"  '""^  *"  ""^ 
passed  orer  .o  g,*all,.  that  ..il„„  t.rj^^^"''^''^'  "»"■»'  "f  8'<-"nd 
voyage  down  hill."  reluming  from  America  lo  Europe  «  a 

Climate  oir  Newfoondi.and Thecli™..    i. 

san.ed,  and  declared  to  be  nnuanally  s.ZZZ  '"''/T'^'''  '■«°  ''■-=P«- 
eastand  ecuth  ^.^,„^„  'ha  «Ls  bW  Zm  .he  .ea'Tt'"  ""  '"^ 
prevails,  and  during  wintothe  cold  i.  severe  '  "^  """'"'' 

-thX':;tr„i:SL';r  r  r  rr  -  '"-^ '--"  °-  -  «>=  - 

Cape  Ray  north,  and  in  .he  in.er  r  he  .^^7"  ■  "  ""  "'"  °'-"'  '"»» 
climate  is  much  .he  same  as  t  t  ^f  .he  H  .  ^  ?  I^  ^""•''"'""""•'  »'"'  «" 
There  is  „„  c„„„.,y  „here  .he  inhlLl  f  °    °"'^'  '"  ^''"  Ca"«-i«- 

standing  .he  Ul,i  an  h  X  t  Ic?"'^  T' '''°'"''  "  "■-'  -'-"- 
of  them  a..ain  .olo„ge.i,y  ,        '^  *  »  fi»'>=™'"''»  "fe  is  sabjected,  more 

very";::Lr  'Tri;r:e'::f  .tr"^  r-"--"" '— p"-. 

about  miu-day,  and  often  o™^sL,;sob:.7h"  "'  '"'"''  '"''"™"^  "'" 
at  nigh.,  exceedingly  agreeable  ""'"'"S'  "»<'  '™ing«,  and 

p«i»t:rrz::;Lr:.''r:irafr '-'"''"*»'""''■- -''"«'>- 

<lar..i„n  and  severity  „f' , he  Llr     t  L' ,     'rT'""""'  difference  in  .he 
babl,  be  considered  as  possrsrir'.he  '^  °'  *^°"'''"'°°  "ay  may  pro- 

".ost  disagreeable  periods^ 2   e.  i„7::  :TCT  "'  '"'  '"''^-    ™» 
especially  a.  .he  time  when  .he  large  field   of  r     ^"^  "^  °'  "'"'''■'  »"=> 

regions,  are  carried  along  .he  coast  brno"er.'wrds:r  '"  T  '•^•"-^- 
In  comparing  Newfounrllan^  ,  -iu  ^  "°  currents. 

Wes.rn  H^nds  oftor„:  ear:sMClT^'  ^'  ""-"'-  *»'  «•» 
and  Uiere  is  nothing  .hat  the  latter^  „/"'"'"'*  '"  """^  P«*  «f  it ; 
same  care  and  cultivation  in  the  2^7  r"'.  "'  •"""  "'"  «"""•  -'*  «-e 
true,  are  colder  ;  but  in  summer  and  utum„  T  l"  ''^'^"^'"'■i-  't  is 
months  so  hot,  as  to  bring  many  frutr  J  ''"^"'"  "'  '■"•  '"<"  <"  «"«» 
Scotland.  ^     '"^  '™"'  '"  perfection  that  will  not  ripen  in 

Climate  op  Prih#ic.  t?,, 

--»i..i.s.yi„r.r::vrr^-^^^^^ 

,_   *  Therewas.  in  IftM  i:„: ,     ...  »' aume  mea- 


•  There  was  in  l«oo  r  •  '  P»'taKes  m  some  mea- 

seventy  voiirs  hnfnL  ^  ',1;""'*  »*  cod-fish.     He  n  loted  Cantim  r^^C  ■  '"^^year,  lu  a  boat  with 
-  .ears  old.  and  was,  along  with  with  her^rnrd^husbrnd,"""  '  '''''•  '""'   ""•'  "  -"' 
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sure,  of  the  climate  of  the  neighbouring  countries ;  but  the  difference  is  greater 
than  any  one  who  has  not  lived  in  the  colony  would  imagine. 

The  atmosphere  of  this  island  is  noted  for  being  free  of  fogs.  A  day  foggy 
throughout,  seldom  occurs  during  a  year  ;  and,  in  general,  not  more  than  four 
or  five  times  on  a  summer  or  autumnal  morning,  occasioned  by  the  exhalation  of 
the  dew  that  falls  during  the  night,  but  which  the  rising  sun  quickly  dissipates. 

The  absence  of  fogs  in  this  colony  has  been  variously  accounted  for,  but 
never  yet,  from  what  I  conceive  a  true  cause  ;  and  which  I  consider  to  be,  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  waters  which  wash  the  shores  of  the  island,  do  not  come  in 
immediate  contact  with  those  of  a  different  temperature ;  and  secondly,  that 
Cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland,  both  of  which  are  high  and  mountainous,  lie 
between  it  and  the  Atlantic.  These  islands  arrest  the  fogs,  which  would  other- 
wise be  driven  by  strong  eesteriy  winds  from  the  banks  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 
Fogs  are,  it  is  true,  occasionally  met  with  at  the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence ;  but  these  are  produced  by  known  natural  causes.  A  strong  current  of 
cold  water  runs  from  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle;  its  principal 
stream  passes  between  the  Island  of  Anticosti  and  the  coast  of  Labrador,  and 
coming  in  contact  with  the  warmer  stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  a  fog  is  pro- 
duced. 

Prince  Edward  Island  lies  so  far  within  the  deep  bay,  formed  between  Cape 
Rosier  and  the  north  cape  of  Cape  Breton,  that  the  waters  which  surround  it, 
do  not  mix  within  many  miles  of  its  shores,  with  those  of  the  Atlantic. 

Tub  Climate  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia  differs  from  that  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  in  its  being  subject,  particularly  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  to 
fogs,  and  in  the  inland  parts,  to  a  more  humid  atmosphere,  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  its  geographical  position,  and  the  interior  abounding  with  lakes 
and  arms  of  the  sea,  while  the  soil,  owing  to  its  stiffness,  does  not  so  readily 
absorb  the  rain,  nor  the  water  which  remains  on  the  ground  after  the  snow 
melts.  Fogs  are  not,  however,  frequent  in  the  interior  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Nova  Scotia,  or  within  the  Bras  d'Or,  and  a  clear  sky  is  generally  visible,  even 
when  fogs  prevail,  which  seldom  rise  high  from  the  surface  of  the  land  or  sea. 
Halifax,  and  several  other  harbours  in  Nova  Scotia,  are  but  rarely  frozen  over 
during  winter.  To  the  direct  influence  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  warm  current 
and  vapours  of  the  gulf  stream,  we  must  attribute  the  open  winter  navigation  of 
the  south-eastern  ports  of  Nova  Scotia. 

The  bays  and  rivers  of  Cape  Breton  which  open  to  the  Atlantic,  are  not  so 
long  frozen  over  as  those  within  the  gulf;  the  difference  at  the  beginning 
and  termination  of  whiter,  may  be  considered,  at  each  period,  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  days.  On  inc  Atlantic  coast  of  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  wet 
weather  prevails  much  more  during  the  year  than  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, and  in  Canada.    The  climate,  however,  is  salubrious ;  and  while  unhealthy 
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"r.T"'"'°''r  °'''-"™'-^^^^^^^^^  SCO...  .e 

only  b,  considered  „  eommon  in  thi.  ir  ^I'  ™"«quent  di.e«..,  e.n 

apparently  ,„  con>„,on  TI  Nel  eIC'""'.,.  '™''*'°"'  •"''°"«'' ""' 
among  the  young,  or  .:.o,e  W«„  tw^nd  1^  T'""  """  '"  ""'" 
form  of  mild  typhus,  «^ur  freauentiv  1^1,.  K  '^"       '™"'' «'"'"'''' '"  ""« 

fro.  want  of'Jrop^r  ^.^Zt:Z^r^,tTC'Z      T' '  T '"""'' 
clothing  .gainst  the  sudden  change  fro^^^  .„  cl'VeUT  ""'  •*""°"°' 

often  afflict,  the  workinrJI'ssT,    '  n  T  f  *'  "°  '"'' "«"'  'l>eu«.atism 

^au  and  spring,  is/rr ^:X":;rJ:.r:r^°:  "''"•  ^^ 

diseases,  however    th^t  nro  ^     *  r  .  ,        ..  waters  of  the  rivers.     The 

measlcs,^re  Zktt  .;:„":„ 'ell  o«;  '""  ".*"™'  '"""■'■-•  -" 
sengcrs'  shins      General^       T       u  countries,  principally  by  pas- 

equllyhcairjywSr'iCnT  """  '"^  "'"'  "'  --'"-^  "'  -east 
Chaleur,  and  Lower  Canarln      «J      ?      r  '*  ^^^^^^nce,  the  Bay  de 

Bayofkndy,a:dis:rth;cL^„;:ztt^,::trt*'''''"^^ 

not  appear  to  cause  any  unhealthy  consequent  '  °"""""'  •■"'  '"'> 

With  the  difference  of  more  humidity  on  «,.  .„.,.v 
inland,  and  that  the  harbours  within^h^  Bav  '"'.V''""'"",""''  ""^  «  few  miles 
.he  state  of  Maine,  are  seldom    br„ctcd  ^i^'i!^  t^l'T 'T"  V'""  " 
em  parts  being  somewhat  more  sevej  „w        L         V     *™"'  '"  "■"  """•- 
the  climate  of  America  geneXwTal         1     ™  "'"""''' '»  ""«"«  <•' 
and  harbours  of  Passam'Tuo^'^^tSsTlCdrr^r      "^^  ""^ 
New  York.    The  great  tides  of  th!  nT.7  f     !    ^^  '""  *»"  *«  P""  »f 
of  the  waters  and  vapoVr   „  1  If  1!       f''  ""*  ™"^ '""«"  »  P°«i™ 
ing  the  temperature  of  the    e!^c„!^"  TTJ  '"I"  «''«' '»«°-™  -  «odera.. 
of  both  sides  of  this  bay:  wMeZl  '.Id     "°"''-'»''«'»  l-"'  "'  Maine,  and 

frozen  over,  down  „e.rly\ottC  tT8riT'';^ 

above  New  York  th«>  H„rl».  r  '  **  *  distance  of  100  miles 

.0  the  end  ofSlh  °"  ""  '"""  "'"' "°°'  '"^  ''««'  Pa"  of  Decembl: 

d^atmg  mildness,  southwat^  .^  ;e'nlV;S:  !rLT":"%"'*  «- 
wh,ch  we  have  described.  The  navij.i„™ ,  S- ",-t.""  f'"™".'  <"  '^-«™a 
.."1-d  by  ice.    Delaware  in  the  latitudi  of  ^^^tZ:^^^: tTZ 
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about  five  weeks.  The  Potomac  is  also  frozen  over  for  some  weeks.*  Warmth 
increases  as  we  proceed  south  of  the  Potomac  ;  but  during  winter,  slight  frosts 
occur,  ev'.n  in  Florida  and  Louisiana  ;  the  climates  of  which,  in  other  respects, 
as  well  as  the  productions,  may  be  considered  tropical,  although  some  of  the 
grains,  and  many  of  the  trees  of  the  temperate  latitudes,  grow  in  both  these  states. 
The  thermometer,  which  in  the  shade  stands  at  84  deg.  Far.  in  East  Florida,  will 
often  sink  at  night  to  45  deg.f 

Climate  of  the  Basins  of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri. — We  may 
class  four  distinct  climates,  between  the  sources  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississippi. 
The  first,  commencing  at  its  sources,  and  terminating  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  corres- 
ponds pretty  accurately  to  the  climate  of  the  countries  between  Montreal  and 
Boston ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  quantity  of  snow  falling  in  the  former  is 
much  less  than  in  the  latter  region.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  year  would 
be  something  higher  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  The  vegetation,  the  time  of 
planting,  and  ripening,  may  be  considered  nearly  the  same.  Potatoes  are 
raised  in  this  climate  in  the  utmost  perfection.  Wheat,  clover,  and  the  usual 
grasses  succeed  well.  The  apple  and  the  pear  tree  require  fostering,  and  southern 
exposure,  to  bring  fruit  to  perfection.  The  peach-tree  requires  a  sheltered  de- 
clivity, with  a  southern  exposure,  to  succeed  at  all.  Five  months  in  the  year 
may  be  considered  winter :  during  which  cattle  require  shelter  in  severe  weather, 
and  the  still  waters  remain  frozen. 

*'  The  second  climate,"  says  Mr.  Flint,  "  includes  the  opposite  states  of  Mis- 
souri and  lUinois,  in  their  whole  extent,  or  the  country,  between  41  and  37  deg. 
N.  Lat.  Cattle,  though  much  benefited  by  sheltering,  and  often  needing  it,  seldom 
receive  it.  It  is  not  so  favourable  for  cultivated  grasses,  as  the  preceding  region. 
Gourd-seed  corn  (maize)  is  the  only  kind  extensively  planiod.  The  winter  com- 
mences with  January,  and  ends  with  the  second  week  in  February.  The  ice,  in 
the  still  waters,  after  that  time  thaws.  Wheat,  the  inhabitant  of  a  variety  of  cU- 
mates,  is  at  home,  as  a  native,  in  this.  The  persimon  and  the  papaw  are  found 
in  its  whole  extent.  It  is  the  favoured  region  of  the  apple,  the  pear,  and  the 
peach-tree.  Snows  neither  fall  deep  nor  lie  long.  The  Irish  potato  succeeds  to 
a  certain  extent,  but  not  so  well  as  in  a  higher  climate ;  and  this  disadvantage  is 
supplied  by  the  sweet  potato,  which,  though  not  at  home  in  this  climate,  with  a 
little  care  in  the  cultivation  flourishes.  The  grandeur  of  vegetation,  and  the 
temperature  of  March  and  April,  indicate  an  approach  towards  a  southern 
climate. 

*  Dr.  Forry  says,  tlie  region  of  Pennsylvania,  as  though  it  were  the  battle-ground  on  which 
Boreas  and  Auster  struggle  for  ir.astery,  experiences,  indeed,  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 

t  The  foregoing  view  of  the  theory  of  tlie  climate  of  Nortii  America,  was  chiefly  written  in 
183-2,  and  the  greater  part  incorporated  in  my  work  on  "  BttirisH  Amehica."  The  remaining  ob- 
servations on  the  climate  of  America  are  chitrtv  on  the  authority  of  a  most  instructive  work  on  the 
climate  by  Dr.  Forry,  New  York,  1842.  We  have  also  had  recourse  to  Humboldt,  and  to  an 
article  on  climate  in  the  "  Book  of  the  United  States,"  written  by  Mr.  Flint ;  and  to  various 
statements  which  we  collected  on  the  climate  of  the  British  Provinces,  in  America. 
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have  never  ta.ted  .p„L tlih    .  •  .       *'"" "' "'  '°  P'*"*"'    ^o 

..»  fru,t  .0  full  -.uaturity.  Below  .hi,  climate,  to  «,  ^f  Is  le  "r"'  r  T 
sugar-cane  and  the  s.eet  oranEe-trce     It  wo,.lH  h    ^   .  *^      "'  ""' 

legion  of  the  olive      Snow  :JZ,  '  ''  "  "'"  '="1"™"'!.  the 

coLat  ato™:"  The  '^ZZ  'nT rlT  wlr^'  ^'l  '  ''?' ^'"  "  '"» 
of  while  frost,  and  days  of  north  Z?  T  J[  "  ""'='  """'"''  'y  "«'"" 
.lays  in  succession  3  .rfoltr.  T  '*  7^"''  '''"'°'"  '""  '""S"  "■»"  'hree 
are  generally  in  leaf  bv  the  mM     r  pr"'"  *'""■  '""  ""■"  ■""'•    ''<"  '«« 

February.  EurlJ  in  March  the  Z.  .  *  ,  ,'^"^''"»  "'  »'=<'"  '"  'he  middle  of 
and  streLs  are  p  "fumed  wtl  I'T  "" ■'?'°"°"'-  ■""  ""^'"^  "' *"  "-"» 
nnd  other  f^granrfloTer^     IZfr  'T'  "'  ''™'=y»-'"^.  ye"»w  jessamine, 

Cotton  and  cfrn  are  ;a„";d  frZltZ:  Z'  Tf '^ "  '"""'''-"T  °''"- 
are  uniformly  hot  altLreh  fh™     '"™"<>J"ly-    I"  these  regions  the  summers 

England  as'in  Loji  t^  T  1  hi" ,  f "  ""  '"'  '""""'^  "^''^  ""  "'t'" '"  New 
eommences  mucrea  1  ie"  and  co„ti„  Tf'  "  "■°"  """■"""  ""<'  -^'°-'"'. 

thunder-storms  are  common    T  ""     '""■  ^""^  ^"^'""T  t«  Septembe 

.i.es  with  gale?::  zz^.z^z:::i  Trr  r""  -'  -- 

every  direction  and  the  /,„,/  /•  ""^  *"'"'  "»  prostrated  in 

died  a  "WW  "The  1  •^""  "^'  r"""  "  ~™'«' "'"'  "">  »»™  'rees,  is 
its  long  cont  Zr  and  eouabl""!'"  '"""""  ■""■'  '""""^'  ■>-'  — "»  f™ 
tensit/of  it.  ardour'a:,';!  e"  tlm  ""m,""""'  r"";  """  '""  '"^*"- 
times  the  unclouded  radi/nce  o  h  ..LTs  m  of  tir"  =.''"""'''•"•"«»» 
pressive-such  are  th.  .„™        ■"«  'ertical  snn  of  th»  chmate  la  extremely  op. 

valley.  """'"'"'  ""■'  ""'""»«  °f  'he  southern  divisions  of  tW, 

fromTjmto':Si'"alr°'"""' °' *' """''^- """■''''»•  P-'»^ -P'-lly 
to  vary  the  l^^^it^olZT"''- 1  ^l!'^'"''""' ""  ^""'^  *-'*'''«' 
daysfromthenorfh   TtTe  ,   1   '"     J  'hey  ordinarily  blow  three  or  four 
cold  weather,  fro      more  or  le  at""  '"^■"''''"-'Sioi.s.  the  conseqnence  is 

sleet.    Dnn:,t„„"CZ^-  •        '  '"""''"'  ''°™'  "'"'  -""  »"" 
ay.,  .h.  .,v„.  are  covered  with  ice.    The  opposite  breeze 
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alternates.  There  is  immediately  a  bland  and  relaxing  feeling  in  the  atmosphere. 
It  becomes  warm  ;  and  the  red  birds  sing  on  those  days,  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, as  far  north  as  Prairie  du  Chien.  These  abrupt  and  frequent  transitions  can 
hardly  fail  to  have  an  unfavourable  influence  upon  health.  From  forty  to  thirtv- 
six  degrees  the  rivers  almost  invariably  freeze,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
through  the  winter.  At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  and  a(  Cincinnati,  on  the 
Ohio,  in  nearly  the  same  parallels,  between  thirty-eight  and  thirty-nine  degrees, 
the  two  rivers  are  sometimes  capable  of  being  crossed  on  the  ice  for  eight  weeks 
together. 

'*  Although  the  summei-  over  all  this  valley  must  be  admitted  to  be  hot,  yet 
the  exemption  of  the  country  from  mountains  and  impediments  to  the  free 
course  of  the  winds,  and  the  circumstances,  that  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
country  has  a  surface  bare  of  forests,  and  probably,  other  unexplained  atmo- 
spheric agents,  concur  to  create,  during  the  sultry  months  almost  a  constant  breeze. 
It  hence  happens,  that  the  air  on  these  wide  prairies  is  rendered  fresh,  and  the 
heats  are  tempered,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  felt  on  the  ocean."* 

The  annual  and  mean  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  United  States  is  much 
greater  than  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  certain  mountainou.^  regions  and  heads 
of  gulfs  excepted.  This  has  been  ascertained  by  numerous  and  accurate  observa- 
tions made  on  different  parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 

It  is  said,  on  the  authority  of  tabular  views,  that  on  a  medium,  one-third  less 
rain  falls  in  Europe  than  in  the  United  States ;  yet  Dr.  Holyoke  in  his  "  Memoir 
on  the  Climate  of  the  United  States,"  observes,  "  twenty  cities  in  Europe,  which 
at  a  mean  of  twenty  years,  have  had  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  of  rain ;  while 
Cambridge  has  had  but  eighty-eight  days.     Salem  ninety-five  days  of  rain,  and 
Philadelphia  seventy-six  days,  at  a  medium  of  twenty  years.     The  mean  annual 
quantity  of  rain  at  Philadelphia,  is  very  little  more  than  the  mean  annual  quan- 
tity at  Glasgow,  for  a  term  of  thirty  years  preceding  1790.     The  above  greater 
quantity  of  rain  in  fewer  days,  in  America,  indicates  the  rain  to  be  much  heavier 
there  than  in  Europe.     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  ascertained,  that  the 
evaporation  of  these  rains  proceeds  much  quicker  in  America  than  in  Europe  • 
and  that,  consequently,  the  air  is  habitually  drier,  and  less  calm,  unle'.o  Charles- 
ton be  taken  as  an  exception.     It  has  been  found  that  the  mean  annual  quantity 
of  evaporation  at  Cambridge,  near  Boston,  was  fifty-six  inches  for  a  term  of 
seven  years;  while  in  seven  German  and  Italian  cities,  on  a  mean  of  twenty 
years,  the  annual  evaporation  was  forty-nine  inches,  or  seven  of  diflFerence  •  al- 
though the  Italian  cities  are  in  a  much  more  favourable  situation  for  evaporation 
than  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  adjacent  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.     The  same  fact  of 
greater  evaporation  was  also  observed  to  take  place  in  Upper  Louisiana,  and 
along  the  higher  Missouri,  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  by  Captain  Lewis. 
*  Flint  on  the  climate  of  the  Mississippian  regions. 
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"  The  Jryness  of  the  American  climate  in 

north-west  from  the  Miasouri,  where  thpr„f  ''**'7^'  "'  ^«  advance  west  and 
months.  This  is  owing  to  tl^ "reTtZ  T'^  '  "  "°'  "  '"^  °^™-  ^-  - 
tion  and  comparative  want  of  timber  Torv'  ^'""'"-  T^  "'"'  ''''  ""P"""''  «'«^«- 
longer  du.tion  of  the  north-we  tt"d  "S'  ''■'  ^"^'"  "''''"^'^^  -«* 

over  the  naked   plains.     It  appeaTln      k  T'''"'  ''''^   ""obstructed  force 

i..  Amenca  than  in  Europe  •  anSthlh  .   ""'  '""  '""^  ^"  ^«--  days, 

and  quicker  evaporation 'lUto';^^^^^^^^^^^ 

immense  dews,  unknown  in  Eu  on!"  *''''"™''*«"««  ^«  »""»'  ascribe  those 

which  are  so  copious  in  suLe    T ^retr^e^'^^^^^^^      "'  ^"^^^^-"^ 
must  also  be  observed  th«t  ,U  ''esemble  heavy  showers  of  rain.     But  it 

dered  with  tree? /'*  ®"'  ^"^^^  "re  commonly  bor- 

fl«efo:,!::aC;:ht;"a?Lir°'  "■!""-"«"-  -o  i..  endemic  i„. 

United  States,  during  the  'I  sist';:.',  '?"*"*'  "'  "'"  ^""^""b^ 
Principd  pbeno„e„.fp,,y.il;;"  „X^,  '''"',  '"'i'"'"™"  "»  "'"»"«-  'be 
medic.)  ,.lati„„  „f  .hL  l.„,,^;„"^e  "  '   M    ?^  '"''  '"""  "'^'  "" 

based  upon  actud  observatiouj.     HLCk  T,    h       °  '"''"'*""«''»  »'  ««™'=». 
.h..  has  appeared:  not  even  eiceDlin,,  V„r  °>""  «""»"»  «nd  interesting 

and  Climate  of  the  Uni  J  SZ^^'!""!;:  °"f'"'"'^  ^'"^'  ""  'be  "SoU 
.heoretic,  men  may  not  always  arriv^  Jt  *     "'"'"''''''  ""''  ""P'^Hy 

consider  it,  .,  .  Jhole,  .most  vl.b  e  tlr;  """t^""  "^  "'■  ^""y'  - 
follows  Humboldt,  Ara^o,  Zoln^t    '        °"°"-    '"  «™™'  P™-P'-  be 

He  illustrates  the  result,  of  hi,  labour,  b,  /,„.»„„/  , 
temperature),  jM/,cr„„l  („.   eonal   .nnn.l  .  '    '  "'"»'  *»"""« 

e,u.l  winter  temperature,  L,Xe,::e.urT"-    't  '"''""""  ""•' 
observations  kept  at  the  different  mil  ttrv  ''''™  """  "«"<=o™logical 

.he  United  States:  for  instanlrhe  iT  '  "' "^  "-X"- -'W  forts  in 
.he  River  Columbia,  in  I  .ude  ^  o  T '""''  ""'' ^'"— ■  »» 
from  Washington,  thee  lines  Tz  .„  ^  ^'.k  T"'  '*•  '"''  '°"S""<''  "  deg.  W. 
Of  M  deg.  rs^min.,  .nd  .rLl'il/r  ^  I!!' ^^r!  'r^  ""= 
temperatures  followed  irreeular  rnrv«o  ^         ^*       ^  '^''*'  °^  ^^^^^  linear 

latitude,  winding  eastwarSoulG;:  'T  ' ."  ''^'  ^^  '^  ^^^^  ^«  -"'  N- 
Lake  Michigan  fin  latitude'  uZf  ^oZ'^'ll'T' ''  '''- '  ^^^  "'^^^'^ 
m;n. ;  Lake  Ontario,  in  about  43  L  40  mi;     t  '  "  '''°"'  ''  ^^^-   ^« 

n^m. ;  and  then  south,  until  it  s^riker'theAT  /•  *.^' V"''"'"^  "'''''^'  '"^  ^^  ^'S-  40 
Tl.  second  line,  starting  from  thetl^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '^'^f  ^^  '"i- 

passmg  through  Fort  Armstrong,  on  th/vr:!."  ,t  '7"  '°  '"  ^""^^'' 

,    "\    ,  .  ~  "  * ''^^'^ '"  ^^"tudc  41  deg.  40  min., 

VOL.  H.  *B"»1' of  tl'eUnitod  States. 
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then  nearly  due  east,  passing  close  to  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan  ami 
through  the  southern  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  close  to  the  military  college  at  West 
Point,  and  thence  nearly  direct  to  the  Atlantic  south  of  Cape  Cod,  in  about  ati- 
tude  41  deg.  42  min.    The  third  line,  starting  from  the  same  westerly  point  as 
the  two  first,  curves  to  the  south  as  far  as  36  deg.  50  min.  N.  crossing  the  Arkan- 
sas  river  in  about  latitude  37  deg.  N.,  and  the  Mississippi  m  about  37  deg.  30  min. 
N.,  about  forty  miles  south  of  Jefferson  Barracks,  and  passes  across  Chesapeake 
Bay  to  the  Atlantic  in  about  latitude  38  deg.  N.     An  isotheralUne  of  temperature 
of  81  deg.,  starting  from  Key,  West  Florida,  in  latitude  24  deg.  50  min^N.,  curves 
to  the  north  through  Fort  Brook  in  about  latitude  28  deg.  N„  Fort  Kmg  m  lati- 
tude  29  deg.,  and  thence  north-west  to  Fort  Gibson  on  the  Arkansas,  in  latitude 
35  deg.  30  min.,  still  following  a  north-westerly  direction     ^n  -ocheunaUine  of 
26  deg.  starting  from  the  Atlantic  at  the  same  point,  43  deg.  25  mm.  N.,  with  the 
Jirst  isotlieral  line  of  65  deg.,  curves  south  to  42  deg.  30  min.,  ^h^"  ^^/f  f '^^.^  f 
to  the  north,  crossing  the  Hudson,  and  passing  through  the  middle  of  Lake  On- 
tario,  and  north  of  Lake  Erie,  curving  irregularly  south,  near  Fort  G.atior,  at 
the  entrance  of  Lake  Huron,  and  thence  south  and  irregulariy  "o'^^^  J--"^ 
Lake  Michigan  in  latitude  43  deg.  15  min.,  then  -'^^^-f ^.f  ^"f!^/;;'/'^"" 
strong  in  latitude  41  deg.  50  min.,  and.  as  far  as  traced,  to  lat^ude  40  deg.  N. 

The  military  posts  at  which  the  observations  were  made  which  furnish  the 
thermometrical  data  are.  Fxhbt.  the  NOHTHKaN,  divided  into  '"-;  - 
systems  of  climate,  viz. :  1.  Posts  on  the  coasts  of  New  England,  expending  as  far 
south  as  the  harbour  of  New  York.  2.  Posts  on  the  northern  cham  of  lakes 
3.  Posts  remote  from  the  ocean  and  inland  seas.  Second,  the  middle,  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.:  1.  Posts  on  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Delaware  Bay  to  Sa- 
vannah. 2.  Posts  at  the  interior  stations.  The  third,  or  southern,  divided 
:toLcZ.«e..viz.:  1.  Posts  on  the  lower  Mississippi.  2.  Posts  m  the  Penin- 
sula  of  Florida.  The  first,  or  northern,  comprehends  the  region  in  ^hich  a 
low  temperature  predominates.  The  third,  or  southern,  that  m  which  a  high 
temperaLe  prevails;  and  the  second,  or  middle,  that  which  partakes  of  the 

"Trryt'ales  with  great  pains,  the  influence  which  the  configuration  of 
America,  and  especially  the  great  fresh  water  lakes,  have  on  the  temperature  o 
the  dim  te  of  the  different  regions  of  that  continent.  He  estimates  the  waters  of 
all  the  lakes  and  basin  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  at  94,000  ^^r  cial  squ^ 
xniles,  from  the  calculations  of  Douglass  Houghton,  the  state  g-l'>f  "^  ^J';"' 
and  that  they  contain  11.300  cubic  miles  of  waters,  or  more  than  haU  of  a  1  the 
fresh  water  of  the  globe.  It  is  remarkable  that,  though  the  surface  of  Lakes 
Huron  and  Superior  are  about  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  it  is  supposed 
that  the  deepest  part  of  their  bottoms  is  at  least  as  low  as  that  of  the 
ocean  ;  for  some  of  their  deep  chasms  have  been  sounded  with  lead  and  lines,  to 
the  depth  of  1800  feet,  or  300  fathoms,  without  reaching  tlie  bottom. 
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On  the  coasts  of  the  New  England  states,  the  influence  of  the  sea  modifies 
he  »ea«  temperature  of  the  seasons,  and  in  the  same  parallels  of  the  in  erior 

eat  a  dToldTn  ^'.^r'^^  ^^  '"""'^^^^^^  *°'---'  -^  *he  -son so 

of     e.l  ::?"''"  ""'"^'^''  "'"^  °"  «°-"S  within  the  influence 

of  the  grea  lakes  the  temperature  isfound  to  resemble  that  of  the  sea  coast.   On 

passmg  inland    beyond  the  great  fresh  water  lak.s,   an  excessive   range  of 
temperature  zs  found  to  characterise  the  climate.     So  that  the  cUmate  of  coun- 
tries near  great  bodies  of  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  is  not  subject  to  the  Zt 
ranges  from  high  to  low  tempe.atures,-to  the  extreme  heat  aid  i    ens   ! 
which  prevad  m  countries  under  the  same  latitude,  not  within  the  influen  e  of 
the  sea  or  of  great  lakes.    The  diflferences  of  the  temperatures  of  the  rmate  o 
countries  under  the  same  latitude,  explodes  the  general  conclusions  which  would 
be  made.  ,f  we  confined  our  descriptions,  and  calculations,  to  the  astronomTcai 
dmsions  of  chmate  into  the  torrid  zone,  or  within  the  tro;ics,  and  to  theTo 
t  mperate,  and  two  frozen  zones.     The  only  approach  to  tru  .,  in  respec   to  tie 
chmate  of  a  country,  is,  therefore,  to  be  arrived  at  bv  «  ..ri        7  ^^^^P^^'  'o  the 
observations,      a,yaknowledge^f  the  ve^^^^^^ 

data,  especially  the  former,  we  are  enabled  to  ascertain  the  Isotheral  and  IsM. 
^«/ curves,  and  the /.oMeW  lines,  connecting  places  having  the  same  me  „ 

Zv  t  TT'!'  tf  '^^^  '^^"  ''''^'^'  ^y  «-^°^^''  -^  applieTby  Dr 
Forry  to  the  chmate  of  the  United  States,  and  which  may  be  said  to  correspond 

:fal    1      r''^^'^"^'^'''^^^^^^""'    -   contradisLtiontotheaZno 
mxcd  chmate,  or  that  of  the  five  zones.     Dr.  Forry.  too,  judiciously  remarks  : 

has  been  seen,  irreX  modified  bv  hf  „  ''*  ?T^?'  ^  '^  ^^"^™'  '^^'  ''^'^'  >* 
causes  which  deterS  X  devSns^of  th!^'"??  ''^  P.^^''"^  geography.  Among  the 
fromthesameparaUoUof  LSeTif  II  ^  isothermal,  isocheimal,  ani  isotheral  lines, 
action  of  the  s^ uporthe  surfaol  of  .if  T^  T  ^P'^'.^."'  '^'  P"'^"?^  =-!•  The 
relative  position  ,  TihelC^Z  of  the  nW  \  ^^  J^TT'^'  t^  ^^^^*  «'^'  «"^  '^^^ 
lent  winds  ;  5.  The  form  of  LndT  tZ  ^  fi""^^  ^^"^  '^^«'.«^th«  ««a  ;  4.  Tlie  preva- 
temperatur;  and  reflect  rLLll.  Tt'l  ^^''' P'P^^^'S'^'^on  towards  the  polesf  their 
^vinter;  6.  The  posSZf  L.T'  '  T*^-*f  q^^^l't'ty  of  snow  which  covers  them  in 
the  play  of  descemSrc™tr  Jnff  ?'' V^  *''"  '^'■^^''^  P"'"*^'  ^»'«*her  favouring 
coloi  chemicalimt  re  Zl  "it.-  ""^""'^'''^ J^f^'  ^g''''"^*  particular  winds;  7.  Thf 
8.  The  degro    cSatfn^"^^^^^^^^  and  the  evaporation  from  its  surface  ! 

form,  f^ie%,  eircuSrc  li^^^^^^^^  ^  fields  of  ice.  which 

upon  that  ofrderafd^rwiT''^  '' '^^•''  ^^^^  ""'"''°''»*'   '  are  not  found 

In  considering  setSteTy  wttT.^^^^^  ^T^'  "?*  "^'^  *'*^  «»  ^^e  curve  of  42  deg. 

ample,  the  ELpeaSionhr^r  .T^'1-*^n  ''•  *''^ 'T  «y«t<^ms  of  climate,  for  ef- 
of  variation  becoE  stftor;narror'tr  ^"^""l'  ''  **^"^  "^  ^^*^™  ^sia,  the  linuts 
mean  temperature  rises-  ''""  "'  ^"™1'"'  "'  '^^  ^'S-  of  longitude,  the 

deg.  deg. 

r73.—  to  75.— 


To 


deg. 
59.— 
54.50 
50.—  > 
45.50 1 
41. -J 


The  winters 
are  from 


deg.  deg 

44.60  to  46.401 


36.50 

31.10 

i  2S.40 

L20.3() 


4I._ 
37.40  i 
36. 10  I 
26.80j 


And  the  sum-  I  ^^•—  73.— 

n.ersfron.        '^^.GO  69.80 

j.57.20  6S.— 

1 55.40  66.20' 
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"In  the  T^nited  States,  if  the  comparison  is  confined  to  the  same  system  of  climates, 
as  for  example  the  posts  on  the  ocean  or  lakes,  or  those  remote  from  the  agency  of 
large  bodies  of  water,  the  limits  of  variation,  as  in  Europe,  are  also  narrow ;  but  if 
the  whole  extent  of  our  domain  is  embraced,  the  results  are  strikingly  diverse.     Thus : 


Mean  Temperature. 

Annual. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Fort  Vancouver,  Oregon  Territonr  .     ,     . 

Council  Bluffs,    junction   of    Platte   and 

Missouri        

deg. 
51.75 

51.02 

deg. 
41.33 

24.47 

deg. 
65.00 

75.82 

Difference 

0.73 

+  16.86 

—10.82 

"  But  this  contrast  is  exhibited  in  a  still  more  marked  degree,  by  comparing  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  mean  temperature  of  winter  and  summer,  the  former  being  23  deg.,  67 
min.;  whilst  the  latter  is  51  deg.,  35  min. 

"  '  In  tracing  five  isothermal  lines  between  the  parallels  of  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg,' 
continues  Humboldt,  'the  celdest  winter  presented  by  one  of  these  Unes  is  not  found  again 
on  the  preceding  line.  In  this  part  of  the  globe,  those  places  whose  annual  temperature 
is  54  deg,  50  min.,  have  not  a  winter  below  32  deg.,  which  is  abeady  felt  upon  the  isother- 
mal line  of  50  deg.' 

"  In  the  European  climate,  two  points  having  the  same  winter  temperature,  may  differ 
as  much  as  11  deg.  in  latitude.  Thus  in  Scotland,  in  latitude  57  deg.,  and  isothermal  line 
45  deg.  50  min.,  the  winters  are  more  mild  than  at  Milan,  in  latitude  45  deg.  28  min  ,  and 
isothermal  line  55  deg.  80  min.  Consequently  the  lines  of  equal  winter  cut  isothermal 
lines  which  differ  10  deg.  At  the  isle  of  Mangeroe,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Europe, 
under  the  parallel  of  71  deg.,  the  winters  are  7  deg.  milder  than  at  St.  Petersburg,  latitude 
59  deg,  56  mm.  In  the  United  States,  embracing  the  whole  region  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  as  great  a  contrast  no  doubt  exists.  The  mean  winter  temperature  of  Fort 
Vancouver,  Oregon  Territory,  latitude  45  deg.  37  min.,  is  found  about  9  deg.  further 
south,  at  a  pomt  mtermediate  to  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  Barracks  ;  but  if  the  observa- 
tions, Hke  those  in  Scotland  just  referred  to,  were  made  on  the  Pacific  coast,  (Fort  Van- 
couver bemg  seventy  miles  distant  from  the  ocean,)  the  winter  temperature  would  neces- 
sardy  be  stdl  higher.  As  the  mean  annual  temperature  of  Fort  Vancouver  is  51  deg.  75 
min.,  and  that  of  the  assumed  point  between  Fort  Gibson  and  Jefferson  Barracks,  is  about 
61  deg..  It  follows  that  the  Imes  of  equal  winter  cut  isothermal  lines  which  differ  more 
than  9  deg.  Fahrenheit. 

"  In  tracing  the  isothermal  line  round  the  northern  hemisphere,  beyond  the  tropics,  it 
presents  on  the  east  side  of  both  continents,  concave,  and  on  the  west  side,  convex  summits. 
Followmg  the  mean  temperature  of  55  deg,  40  min,  Fahrenheit,  around  the  whole  dobe. 
we  find  it  passes  on  the — 

"Eastern  coast  of  Old  World,  in  N.  lat.  39  deg.  54  min.,  E,  long,  116  deff.  27  min,. 
near  Pekin.  ° 

„,  .,",^,^,*!™  •'°'^*  of  New  World,  in  N.  lat,  39  deg,  56  min,,  W.  long.  75  deg,  16  min,, 
Philadelphia.  ° 

"  Western  coast  of  Old  World,  in;N.  lat.  45  deg.  46  min.,W.long.  37mm.,  near  Bordeaux. 
Western  coast  of  New  World,  in  N.  lat.  44  deg.  40  min.,  W.  long.'  104  deg..  Cape 
Foul-weatlier,  south  of  the  mouth  of  Columbia. 

"  On  comparing  the  two  systems,  the  concave  and  convex  summits  of  the  same  isothermal 
hne,  we  find,  says  Humboldt,  '  at  New  York  the  summer  of  Rome  and  the  winter  of 
Copenhagen  ;  and  at  Quebec,  the  summer  of  Pai-is  and  the  winter  of  Petersburg.  In 
Umia  at  Pekin,  for  example,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  that  of  the  coast 
ot  Brittany,  the  scorching  heats  of  summer  are  greater  than  at  Cairo,  and  the  winters  uro 
as  rigorous  as  at  Upsal.  ' 
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HuSSTp^pef  A.eHea,  aa  determined  ., 

IS  as  follows  :-  -'"''  ""'^  </'«  Distribution  of  Heat  over  the  Globe 

The  isothermal  line  of  32  de?.  passes  in—  ' 

Europe,  near  Stockholm,  lat.  60  de^  E  In^   , «  ^ 

Europe,  helween  Rome  and  FloreniTkl  47j        ^  , 

Amonea,.eapRal.igh,No«hcj;?;i1,f3tgf,^X"^6^-'"S'°-. 
Between  the  western  part  of  Enrono      j  .u  ^'  ^^  '^^ff'  ^^  '"i"- 

l^^^gdiflferences  genera^;  obtainT-!?^  '  '''*'™  ^'^'^^  "^  N°^h  America,  the  fol- 


Latitude. 


deg.  min. 
70     52 


Difference. 

deg.  min. 

3     60 

8     64 

12     93 

16    92 


It  is  thus  seen  that  tho  AifF^^         '•    '  '. — — ^    ^^     92 

the  following  ratio :_  "spueres,  tHe  mean  annual  temperature  decreases  in 

Temperature.  Temperature. 


West  of  the 
Old  World. 


East  of  the 
Nev  World. 


deg. 
3.60 
10.80 
12.60 
16.20 
13.30 
56.50 


bJL7ai^^r,iiSr- °' *'-»"'■ '^"^ '^.  e,„.o,  Jr",„  „^,, ,  ,^. 


ISOTHERMAL  

LINES. 


Kurope^S.  1  iegrw.  to  17  deg.  E. 
Mean  Temperature. 


deg. 
68 
S9 
60 
41 
32 


Winter. 


deg. 

SB 

44.80 

as. 60 

34.80 

14 


America,  58^fg.  to  72  deg.  W.  Long. 


Z:'.::^'^  '•"rt  Vancouver,  Orco-on  T;...t:;!:. :  I ."?  .^^^f^'^^^^f  l«'»  coMt  of  America,  wo 

^■7     jjj^  the  mean  tem- 
)  dog. 


f  .fe."!',  T-'  i!  »  4f.W  d,:!,t5.''::fj:„»  *e  »to  of  Lake 

^'^^^  s^  rort  Vancouver   oron-nn  t\  '.""-''•f  '»g  tu  the  western  c 


^ 
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CoMFABATiVE  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Sea-Coast  and  the  Region  beyond  the  Lakes,  in 

relation  to  Temperature. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Lakes  and  the  same  Region  lying  beyond  their 

Influence,  in  relation  to  Temperature. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  the  Interior,  remote  from  larg^  bodies  of 
water,  in  relation  to  the  Winds  and  other  states  of  the  Weather. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  Climate  of  the  Lakes  and  the  same  Region  beyond  their  in- 
fluence, in  relation  to  Winds  and  other  states  of  the  Weather. 
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PLACES    OF    OBSERVATION. 


Port  Brady,  outlet  of  Lake  Superior  .... 

Hauoock  Barrackn,  Maine  ....  

Fort  Sneliii.ff  at  tlio  confluence  of  St!  V'eierV  ind  'Mi,,i:.\U.:i 
{*!'."'»'■<•.  Often  Bay,  Wi.conain   .  .;...  ™'»»"»ippi 


Ut. 


Lon, 


1830 


Jeg.  m.  deg.  m. 
••6  39  I  84  43 


1837 


1838 


Winnebago,  between  the  Pox  and  Wisconsin  wLW  tJ.  ' ' 

Con.titution.  I'nrtaniouth,  Now  Hamp,hTre  '"'• 

—  Crawford.  Prair.e  du  Cl.ien,  WiaSn        

Watervleit  Ar.enal,  Watervlcit,  New  York      

DearboraTllto    „       Michigan  .:..!.".„    " 

wJIfi  °7^    „  ..  „  MaMachu.ett . ." 

Weat  Point,  New  York 

Fort  Wood,  Harbour  of  New  York 

-- Hamilton,  Harh.mr  of  Now  York";; 

-— -  Mc  Hunry,  Baltimore,  IMaryland";!; 

Washington  Citv.  D.  C.  ....  

St.  Louis Arienal,  Missouri..; 

Smitb,  Arkansas  .... 

Towsnii,  Arkansas  ...'.', 

^ — Jesup,  Louisiana  .... 
V  **  .?/''-''""'•  •'"U'siana  . . . 
».ey  West.  ni;arOa(M;,S,ible- 


40  10 
44  S3 
44  40 
4.1  3S 
43  O.t 
43  03 
42  30 
42  22 
42  21 
41  22 
40  43 
40  43 
40  26 
39  21) 
30  17 
38  33 


37  02 
39  47 
39  30 
33  33 
31  30 
V9  57 
24  33 


67  90 
03  8 
87  — 
H9  30 
70  45 
00  ft3 
73  13 
82  99 

72  12 

73  97 

74  01 

73  na 

80  02 
0,";  09 
70  36 
78  99 
80  10 
70  12 
0.5  10 
04  29 
04  99 
93  47 
00  14 
.■52 


37.64 
28.10 


41.30 

40. 


50.14 
49.00 


30.90 


48.85 


30.03 
33.68 
41.97 
41.95 
31.32 
28  10 
33.69 
32.06 

32.10 
44.88 
91. 

35.07 
38.49 
49. 

20.33 

40.70 

31.09 

37. 

43.80 

48.94 


34.73 

38.37 

28.21 

42.83 

27.89 

31.84 

23.31 

30.80 

20.84 

44.01 

44.00 

41..51 

39.70 

23.10 

20.28 

39.10 

21.90 
44.74 
1840 
27.30 
34.40 
47.32 
70  89 


1H39 


2t.01 

38.70 

21.19 

31.32 

30.47 

27.28 

31.06 

20.73 

24.05 

42.00 

59.H0 

90.03 

91.72 

29.04 

33.32 

30.60 


72.20 

42.30 

42.62 

62. 

49. 

90.92 


i^'  "^i^'-s.-  a™-^:^  '^:^-^i:}t't!^!  -s?  -  ^- -  pi.^-  -  --.,,  a^r. 


Mean 
annual 

I  quantity 
in 

I  Inehei. 


31.80 

36.02 

30..^2 

38.83 

3). 88 

28.83 

99.54 

34.22 

31.30 

39.69 

48.70 

47.90 

43.71 

28.14 

32  08 

40.80 

34.02* 

24.12 

32.93 

30.64 

33.04 

40.73 

47.43 

51.89t 

31.39t 


Jau 
2.41 


2.37 


2.30 


t  Averse  of  Six  Vears,  intSng  1^  .834^^5,  ^^6^'" 


Sep. 
2.35 


t  Mean  of  five  years,  ending  with  1830. 


during  the  year,  the  proportion  ofTys  is-  ^^"^  *°  ^^^  ''^''^^'  proportion.  Thus, 


Sea-coast  .         .         .  ^J""  Cloudy.  Rai„.  Snow. 

Interior,  remote  from  Lakes   .     '         '    240     '  77     "     "     '^^     *     '       ^ 

the  te„f.ir,  ti,™,  during  thfjear!  r^ofCSl.t il'l  '"""^  ""'"«  "''»''^'  "^ 

L>k«       .        .        .  ^f>-         "°liy-  K«™-  Snow. 

Bemote  from  Lakes       .        .     '    ,     '    216     '  73     '     '     "^     •     •     *^ 


Points  of  Comparison. 


Isothermal  Line. 


America,  eastern  coast 
Asia,  eastern  coast 
Europe,  western  coast 
America,  western  coast 


53 
53 
53 
51 


mm. 
60 
60 
60 

75 


Difference  between  mean  temp, 
of  Winter  and  Summer. 


43 
55 
28 
23 


min. 
60 
80 
30 
70 


-^!:^^^  -"f^l^h^^  Unable 

a  lower  isothermal  lino  (that  of  Fort  VanoZe^'whS5      ^"'""^''  "^'"^^''''^  *°  '^^'^ 

--1.VLI),  %;nica  01  tuursc  gives  a  contrast  in  the 
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AMEIUCA. 


I;l 


;i 


<  I 


Hcaaoiis  correspoudently  greater.  The  table,  however,  sliows  ooiiehisively  that  the  climate  of 
the  New  World,  viewed  in  its  general  features,  is,  contrary  to  general  opinion,  less  excessive 
than  that  of  the  Old.  Comparing  our  eastern  const  with  that  of  Asm,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  mean  temperature  of  winter  and  sumrner  in  found  to  be  12  dog.  20  min.  less ; 
and  comparing  our  western  coast,  notwithsfaiidin^'  'hr  isotliermal  line  is  lower,  with  that  of 
Europe,  a  difference  of  4  deg.  60  min.  h'sr,  is  exlubiced.  It  may  be  necessary  to  add  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  the  author  is  not  aware  of  the  local  position  of  these  points 
of  comparison — a  consideration  of  some  importance,  inasmuch  as  tno  northern  division  of 
the  United  States  presents,  on  the  same  isothermal  line,  a  difference  between  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  winter  and  summer,  varying  from  38  deg.  to  54  deg. 

Connected  with  this  subject  is  the  question  frequently  agitated,  whether  the  Old  Conti- 
nent is  warmer  than  the  new.  Volney  and  others  have  atteiTi;^«  'd  ',,.  'ition  by  a  com- 
pai'ison  of  the  mean  annual  temperatures  of  different  places  on  both  sides  of  the  itlai.uuj 
but  to  this  mode  of  determining  it,  the  objection  at  once  presents  itself,  that  the  points  of 
comparison  represent  opposite  extremes  in  the  climate  of  each  continenc.  Indeed,  the 
question  in  itself  involves  an  absurdity  ;  for,  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  unvarying  in  their 
operation,  and  as  similar  pnysieal  conditions  obtain  in  corresponding  parallels  of  both  con- 
tinents, the  same  meteorological  phenomena  will  be  induced.  It  shows  in  lively  colours 
the  truth  of  the  remark,  that  every  physical  science  bears  tlie  impress  of  the  place  at  which 
it  received  earliest  culHvatiou.  In  geology,  for  example,  all  volcanic  phenomena  were  long 
referred  to  those  of  Italy  ;  and  in  meteorology,  the  climate  of  Europe  has  been  assumed  as 
the  type  by  which  to  estimate  that  of  all  corresponding  latitudes.  In  making  a  comparison 
of  the  two  continents,  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  both  points  have  the  same  relative  po- 
sition. Fort  Sullivan,  Maine,  notwithstanding  it  is  more  than  1 1  deg.  south  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland,  exhibits  a  mean  annual  temperature  of  5^  deg.  lower ;  Bordeaux,  which  is  parallel 
with  Fort  Sullivan,  has  an  annual  temperature  15  deg.  higher  ;  and  the  mean  of  Stock- 
holm, in  lat.  59  deg.  20  min.,  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  Fort  Sullivan,  in  lat.  44  deg.  44 
mill.  These  are  not,  however,  legitimate  points  of  comparison.  Pekin  and  Philadelphia, 
each  on  the  eastern  coast  of  its  respective  continent,  are  fair  examples,  having  the  same 
latitude,  a  similar  relative  position,  and  ronsequently  the  same  mean  annual  temperature. 
The  same  coast  of  each  northern  hemisptiere,  it  has  been  seen,  present  little  difference  as 
regards  annual  temperature  ;  but  in  the  New  World,  by  the  same  comparison,  the  seasons 
are  less  contrasted. 

Does  the  climate  of  a  locality,  in  a  series  of  years,  undergo  any  permanent  changes? 

Table  of  Thermometrical  Observations  at  Philadelphia  at  intervals  of  Twenty-five  Years. 


PHILADELPHIA 


1771,  1772,  &  1775 
1798,  17M9,  &  1800 
1822,  1S23,  &  1824 


52  7:1 

53  92 


S"  o  B 
"  S 

«5 


Mean  temperature  of 
the  aeasona. 


90    3    97  34. Of)  SO. 88  71. 62 

00    5    91,33. 02'52. 4475. 03 

34  90|90|-7ll0.!32.23  52.11  70  Hi 


Mean  temperature  of  each  month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


54.32  33.44  34.35 
55. SI  32.8032.20 
59.10'31.12  29.94 


Mar. 


Apr. 


May. 


39.03  48.73'  03.23 
10.25  34.30  02.70 
40  20  51.98  04.00 


Jun. 


08.02 
72.33 

71.88 


July. 


Aug.  Sept. 


7.5.02  71.83 
7ti.27  70.60 
70.49175.11 


Oct. 


02.84  50  28 
67.20  55.70 
71.28' S7.19 


Nov. 


43.84 
42.73 
48.83 


Dec. 


34.33 
34.00 
33.04 


Table  of  Thermometrical  Observations  during  Thirty-three  Years,  at  Salem,  Massachusetts, 
Latitude  42  deg.  34  min..  Longitude  70  deg.  54  min. 


SALEM. 


lot  Series 

2Mit  do 

3rd  do 

4ih  iv 

5th  do 

Mean  iif  33  yoarf 


2   3   • 

"is 


d,j.  m. 

47  92 
49  49 
49  79 

48  22 
47  65 


S  o  a 


90-11 
99|-ll 
991-  3 
iOO-  7 
101-11 


48.01  ioi;-ii 


Mean  temperature 
of  the  fleauons. 


29.21  46.0969.42 
28.00'47.30  7l.57 
29.73,40.7170.09 


i07|i.'.63,'i5.1l:fis.7U 
112  25.85  41.64  68.43 


112;28.09  45.97:ti9.7; 


50.31 
51.10 
32.04 
5i.:u 
51.68 


1.31 


Mean  temperature  of  each  month. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Mar. 


24.80  25.07  30.23 
2fl.02127.99!30.16 
26.g4{29.50;3a.lS 
24.23:27.22:33.75 
24.24  24.16  33.82 


Apr. 


45.15 
47.44 
46.02 
40.32 
44.53 


25.44|20.96,35.32;4«.I1 


May. 


30.87 
,58.29 
57.32 
33.20 
5S.34 


.10.2,8 


Jun, 


67.21 
08.42 
67.80 
GG.UO 
63.06 


07.01 


July. 


71.29 

73.45 

72.94 

0.48 

1.83 


72.01 


Aug. 


Sept. 


69.75  01.31 
72.85  63.05 
71.32{64.14 
CS.C3:C2.37 
68.4.'>|01.47 


Oct. 


49.54 
."iOOO 
61.99 
32.28 
30.95 


70.52'02.70  51.15 


Nor 


40.09 

38.74 
40.00 
33.3C 
42.61 


40.01 


Dec. 


27.77 
29.40 
32  OS 
31.38 
29.15 

30.18 
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;.  Sept. 


Oct. 


G2.B4  56  28 
67.2"  .'iS.TO 
71.48' S7.1D 


Nov. 


43.04 
4!l.73 
48.83 


Dec. 


34.33 
34.00 
33.64 


a,  Massachusetts, 


month. 


• 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Not. 

Dee. 

3 
5 
2 
3 

61.31 
63.63 
64.14 
C2.37 
61.47 

49.54 
,WUO 
61.99 
82.28 
30.93 

40.09 

38.74 
40.00 
33.3C 
42.61 

40.UI 

27.77 
211.40 
32  68 
31.38 

29.1. ■; 

2 

62.70  .51.15 

30.18 

1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 


First  Ice  Formed.        ^--^ "        

•  .  Oct.  20  .     . 
.  .  Nov. 

.     .  Oct. 
.  .  Oct. 

•  .  Nov. 
.  .  Oct. 

Oct. 

•  .  Oct. 
•  Nov.  20 

•  .  Oct.  26 


3 
31 
30 
13 
26 
14 
31 


First  Snow  Fell. 
.  Nov.    3 
.  Dc-c.  12 

Dec.  15 

Nov.  15 

Nov.  27 

Nov.  24 

Nov.  14 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  10 

Nov.  18 


Last  Ice  Formed. 
.  April  10 
.  April  10 
Mar.  29 
May   15 
April  18 
April  12 
May     1 
April  17 
Mar.  31 
Mar.  26 


Last  Snow  Fell. 
.     .  April  30 
■  .  Mar.  17 

•  .  Mar.      1 

•  .  April  25 
.     .  April  16 

•  ■  April  13 

•  .  April    4 
.  •  April  24 

.     .  April  17 
April    1 


15th  of  May.  the IJreme  duX  YfrLtl  213  dl  °'  ^^'«''-'  -">  ^'^^  latest  on  tt 
more  excessive  climate  of  the  interior  of  tt  state  of  T'  v  '^°  u  '"''°  """""•«•  I"  ^^e 
at  Albany,  no  month  of  the  yea^S  exe4"from  fr^^^^^     ''"''  '°"«^^''  ^  ^^  -^P^e 

and  "il/-  CKet  t  SaTt'tKrEr'^r'"'?  T^"^"^^^  «^  *»>«  ^"-^« 

are  m  Europe,. to  enter  firstS  thtfcL'^St    toTmaT  '^""'  ^"  ^•"^"^^'  ^  '^^y 
__The  following  table,  drawn  up  by  him,  exhibits  the' ratio  of  pulmonaiy  diseases:- 


Atlantic  Po«t» 

Poataon  lUu  Lake».'..'."i"".| 

I'ostii  remote  from  the  ocean  und'the  '^k'ea 


pulmorary'SiseS  f  Llr  in'lToTttmlhrnt"?.'"'  influenza,^;::;;;;;;^^ 

States.     It  is  in  the  middle  districts  of  SeUniterSt^a^^^^^^^^  "^  '^"  ^°'*'* 

ntis,  and  phthisis  pulmoualis    arp  mZ  i    !    ^*ates,  however,  that  pneumonia,  pleu- 

average  th'an  any  othe""^ -     T?  ouTdt!:^;^^^^^^^^  °'  T™  '^--ff '  '-- 

^tahty  arisingfrom  this^lass  o^ ^'^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Phthisis  Pulmonalis. 
Northern  Region         .  2-1 

Southern  Region    .    '    .    '.     4.4 


Pneumonia,  Heuritis,  and  Catarrh. 
0-5 

2.8 
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BOOK  n. 


CHAPTER    I. 


EXTENSION  OF  TEIUlITOIiy,  AREA,  AND  PROGRESS   OF  THE   POrULATlON  OF  TUB 

LNITEU  STATES. 

The  States  which,  on  the  ratification  of  independence,  formed  the  American 
Repuhlican  Union  were  thirteen ;  viz., 

Massachusetts,  Neio  Hampshire,  Comieclkut,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Ca- 
rolina, and  Georgia. 

The  foregoing  thirteen  states  (the  whole  inhabited  territory  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  small  settlements,  was  confined  to  the  region  extending  be- 
tween the  Alleghaney  mountains  and  the  Atlantic)  were  those  which  existed  at  the 
period  when  they  became  an  acknowledged  separate  and  independent  federal 
sovereign  power.  The  thirteen  stripes  of  the  standard  or  flag  of  the  United  States, 
continue  to  represent  the  original  number.  The  stars  have  multiplied  to  twenty- 
six,  according  as  the  number  of  states  have  increased. 

The  territory  of  the  thirteen  original  States  of  the  Union,  including  Maine 
and  Vermont,  comprehended  a  supei-ficies  of  371,124  English  square  miles;  that 
of  the  whole  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  120,354;  that  of 
France,  including  Corsica,  214,910;  that  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  including  Hun- 
gary and  all  the  Imperial  States,  257.540  English  square  miles. 

The  present  superficies  of  the  twenty-six  constitutional  states  of  the  Anglo- 
American  Union,  and  the  district  of  Columbia,  and  territories  of  Florida,  include 
1,029,025  square  miles ;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  north-  west,  or  Wisconsin  terri- 
tory, east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  bound  by  Lake  Superior  on  the  north,  and 
Michigan  on  the  east,  and  occupying  at  least  100,000  square  miles,  and  then  aJ' 
the  great  western  region,  not  yet  well  defined  territories,  but,  at  the  most  limited 
calculation,  comprehending  700,000  square  miles ;  the  whole,  unbroken  in  its 
vast  length  and  breadth  by  foreign  nations,  comprehends  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface  equal  to  1,729,025  English,  or  1,296,770  geographical  square  miles. 

The  thirteen  New  States  were  admitted  when  their  population  as  territories 
increased  first  to  400,000,  and  from  1832  until  1840,  to  47,700  in  the  following 
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order  and  periods,  taking  their  nutnher  nftpr  4h-  fk-  * 

criumerated.  ^*''  ^*'*  *^"^*««"  0"gi"al  -tates  already 

Fourteenth,  Vermont,  admitted  in  1 701      vi       . 
and  the  executive  lodged  in  a  governor     h  m'  T      7^  '"'  ^'''''^'''''  ""^'^^'X' 

Fifteenth.  Kentucky,  adn'tTdn    7  "wth  at      ""r"^' 
annually,  and  a  governor  and  senate  or  L   yel-^o^^^^^^  -P;-"*«tives  elected 
openly,  and  not  by  ballot.  years— votes  m  this  state  are  given 

Sixteenth,  Tennessee,  admitted  in  1796  with  »  „ 
representatives,  all  elected  every  two  years  ^  ''  ''^""*«>«»d  house  of 

countries  watered  by  the  MiL,!i ''l  I'JJ       "■        '"'  ''°"="'''"  "'  »"  "•« 
alo„g  .ho  Gulf  of  M.,ie„,  ,„  ,  e  ^''X  '  f '  "™."'  "  -"  "  ->'««,(  „.ooa,e 

possession.  "^®  justice,  to  have  purchased  the 

Nineteenth,  Indiana,  admitted  in  1816    ha,  \t.      i    •   • 
governor  and  senate,  elected  every  three  v'ears     '  h  "f"''*''''""  ^'^'^'^  ^"  « 
annually.  ^  y^^-^^'  and  a  house  of  representatives 

iwenty-tirst,    Illinois,  admitted    into    fh«    tt  • 
nor  and  senate,  elected  every  four   and  ah  T    '"    '^'^'  ^^'  "  S^ver- 

years.  ^  ""•^'  ""^  ^  h«u«e  of  representatives  every  two 

Twenty-second,  Alabama,  admitted  in  1819   h«,  « 
years,  and  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives     tI    .r'""'''  '^'"'"^  ^^'^  *^° 
senators  are  elected  annually.  "^«"*«<^'^««-     The  latter  and  one-third  of  the 

Twenty-third,  Maine,  admitted  in  1820    .U  .    u 
representatives  annually  by  ballot.  governor,  council,  and 

Twenty.fourth,  Missouri,  which  form,        ,    r    r 
France,  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  ^821      !^' ''"^'^'y  ^^^^^^-^^^  from 

governor  and  41.:^^^ "b:  ;^^^^^^^ 

the  census  taken  during  the  end  of  Ift^/.  T/"  PoP»lation  amounted,  by 
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during  the  summer  of  1839,  exceeded  200,000.  Ir  1810,  the  whole  white  popu- 
lation was  under  5000.  In  1820,  they  increased  to  8896.  In  1830,  to  31,067. 
Such  is  the  araazin^'  progress  of  the  far  west. 

Twenty-sixth,  Arkansas,  adopted  a  constitution  in  1836,  and  has  been  since 
then  admitted  into  the  union.  All  elections  are  viva  voce.  The  governor  to  hold 
office  for  four  years,  the  senate  to  be  elected  for  the  same  period,  and  the  repre- 
sentatives for  two  years.  The  population  of  Arkansas  amounted  in  1810  to 
1062.     In  1820,  to  14,273.     In  1830,  to  30,388.     In  ^835,  to  58,1.34. 

Besides  the  twenty-six  states,  which  send  represenfiatives  in  number  accord- 
ing to  their  population,  to  congress,  there  are  the  local  governments  of, 

First,  Th?  district  of  Columbia,  under  the  immediate  administration  of  the 
congres!:,  being  set  apart  distinctly  as  a  sort  of  common  ground  in  which  Wash- 
ington, the  capital  of  the  republic  and  the  seat  of  the  supreme  court,  is  situated. 

Secondly,  The  territory  of  Florida  ceded  by  Spain  ii.  1821  to  the  United 
fcjcates ;  its  government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council. 

Fourth'/,  Wisconsin  territoiy,  which  previously  was  in  its  civil  government 
under  Michigan,  but,  :r  consequence  of  a  population  of  30,000  having  suddenly 
flowed  into  it,  an  act  of  congress,  passed  in  1836,  erected  it  into  a  territorial 
government,  with  a  governor,  who  is  also  a  superinte  ndent  of  Indian  affhirs,  a 
secretary,  a  chief-justice,  and  two  assistant-justices.  The  position  of  this  terri- 
tory, and  its  soil  nnd  natural  productions,  leave  no  doubt  that  in  less  than  five 
years  it  will  have  a  population  which  will  entitle  it  to  claim  admission  as  a  repre- 
sentative state  into  the  federal  union. 

The  extension  of  settlements  by  the  population  of  the  United  States  does 
not,  however,  confme  itself  to  the  vast  regions  we  have  enumerated.  In  Decem- 
ber, 1835,  a  meeting  of  ninety  persons,  chiefly  Americans,  assembled  at  Bahia,  or 
Goliad,  in  Texas,  and  made  a  declaration  of  its  independence.  In  March  follow- 
ing forty-four  delegates,  three  of  whom  only  were  Mexicans,  or  natives  of  the 
country,  assembled  at  a  place  named  Washington,  and  formally  declared  the 
state  a  repubUcan  government,  independent  of  Mexico.  Since  that  period  the 
Mexicans  have  on  every  occasion  been  repulsed,  and  even  their  president,  Santa 
Anna,  was  made  prisoner;  but  afterwards  released. 

The  vast  territory  of  Texas,  extending  between  Louisiana  and  the  river  Bravo 
del  Niorte,  occupies  301,000  square  miles,  or  192,000,000  acres  of  the  most  fer- 
tile regions  in  America,  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  and  its  soil  and  climate 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton,  rice,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
productions  of  warm  and  hot  countries.  Here  oak  and  other  valuable  and  durable 
timber  abounds.  Its  independence,  as  a  sovereign  republic,  has  been  acknow- 
ledged by  France,  Holland,  and  England. 

The  statistics  of  the  old  provinces  were  obscure  and  uncertain  at  the  com- 
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has  been  token  every  LyT^r'  """'  '  ""'"  "'  *=  P°P"'»«°" 

creased  fo  85,530    aTdth"    fi    ^  T''     "°"  "'  '''™''"''  ""*  '"">  -' 

rapidity  fro^tteCBtldf!'''  """'  """*  ""'«'"»"  ">*-•  »* 
1       J  '"*^  ■^^^^^'"gland  States,  amount  nw  to  iy-1  fi'^'7      tj,»    i 

Jation  were  distributed  as  follows— 15S  in  Z         '^^'Z^'     ^^"  ^^^^«  P°P«- 
948  in  Rhode  Island-  2LT      r  ^^'^  Hampshire;  16  in  Vermont; 

loae  island,  2764  m  Connecticut;  21,324  in  New  York-  n  49^,  • 
New  Jersey;  8887   in  Delaware-  ^^^7  in  p  -.       •  '       '^^"^  '" 

292,627  in  Virgin  a  •  lOoTJ       '  m      u  V"  ^^""^y^^^"^^  '    103,036  in  Maryland ; 
29.264  in  G  Sa  ^2 To      "/°^^^^^-^-«^  1«7,«9<^  i"  South  Cai^lina 

Total  slaves  in  mo,-62S97.    ^"'"^'^'   ^"'   ^'^^   ^"   ^^^^^^  *----• 

I'n  'iZthr''"''''""  increased  to  5,319,762,  including  896,8.9  slaves. 
7,239:903         ^   ^^"^"^  ^^^^  ^'^^^'^^^  ^-'  '^-'    ^'^«1'^«^    slaves.       Total, 

Total!  9,63M6r"'"'^^  of  freemen  were  8,100,08,  and   of  slaves  1,538,118. 

i2;;6,o":Li:r ^ '''' '''''''' '--'  -'  ^'«-'-^  ^'--  -otai 

By  this  census  it  appears  that  Vermont,  with  280,622  free  inhabitant, 

610,477  free      iJ/«,;,e,  2  slaves,  399,953  free.     /W/a««,  3  slaves    34  3  0^5  fZ' 
Mw  Hampshire,  3  slaves,  269,325  free.     Ohio    6  slaves    937lo/  !  J,    T 

Is/and,  17  slaves    97  isi  fr<.«       m-     •  ^^  slaves,  937,897  free.     Rhode 

slaves    156  698  freP    ^  ^      T"  '"*"""'  ''  '^'"'''  "^'"^^  f''^^-     ^^^'««".  747 

slaves,  73,4a6  free,     Arkansas,  4576  slaves,  25,812  free      District  of  r        , 
(the  territory  of  the  capital  of  the  land  of  fr  edom     6119     Is  33  .^IT 

j«iss/s«/)/j?,  65,659  slaves,  70,962  free     il/«i',/A,»^7  mo  nn^    1        \, 
fi.a«       r     •  •  j""^- «icc.     ^uai  yiana,  102,994  slaves  344  n4« 

tree.     Zo/m/tfjvo,  109,588  slavp«   inRi/^ir  4/,  >  ^-t  s'ctve.s,  c>44,U4b 

fr.„     -r  '    "^''^^o  Slaves,  106,151  free.    ^/rti«.'«a,  117,549  slaves  191  07s 

free.    iVwMmee,  141,603  slavp<j   'iA(\^(^^t  e  ,  -^-idves,  iyi,j^S 

f..        /-        .        ^^'"""'^s^aves,  540,301  free.    Ae«///t%,  165,213  slaves  5^9  704 

«0  75  .!^:,;t  i'::''""th  rr'  "--/^f^  f-.  And  k,-,,,,.,- 

whole  pnputei'on.  n^riy  ::;.«hi:r"''  "'°"'  """  '"  •''"'  "''"= 

UlSQ.n/     7   ,'^''"  f''«  ">»'«'-   ••""d   6,939,842  free  females.    Tolal  free 
,eltl!r'^:,!,™!™'°'''^«^^4^^  "f  I.24G,.108™ale  slave,,  and  1,240,805 

'•"     'Otoi  aittVCS,  2,4»7,J«13. 

VOL.    II. 
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In  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  and  Michigan,  there  were  no  slaves ;  in 
New  Hampshire,  1  female  slave ;  in  Rhode  Island,  5  male  slaves ;  in  Connecticut 
17  fem.'Je  slaves;  in  New  York,  4  slaves;  in  Ohio,  3  slaves;  in  Indiana,  3 
slaves ;  in  New  Jersey,  674  slaves ;  in  Pennsylvania,  64  slaves  ;  in  Delaware 
2505  slaves;  in  Maryland,  89,495  slaves ;  in  Virginia,  449,187  slaves;  in  North 
Carolina,  245,317  slaves  ;  in  South  Carolina,  327,038  slaves  ;  in  Georgia, 
280,944  slaves  ;  in  Alabama,  253,530  slaves;  in  Mississippi,  195,211  slaves;  in 
Louisiana,  167,822  slaves;  in  Tennessee,  183,058  slaves;  in  Kentucky,  182,258 
slaves;  in  Illinois,  271  slaves;  in  Missouri,  58,240  slaves;  in  Arkansas,  19,953 
slaves;  in  Florida  territory,  25,713  slaves ;  in  Wisconsin  territory,  11  slaves; 
in  loiva  territory,  16  slaves ;  in  the  district  of  Colombia,  4696  slaves. 

The  decennial  increase  per  cent  of  the  population  has  been  as  follows :  viz., 
in  the  ten  years  ending  1800,  35*01  per  cent;  1810,  36-45  per  cent ;  1820, 
33-35  percent;  1830,  3326  per  cent;  1340,  32*67  per  cent.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  1845,  which  will  include  an  increase  of  nearly  six  years,  may  be  esti- 
mated at  about  20,000,000. 

In  1850,  if  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall  have  increased,  as  is 
probable,  in  the  same  ratio  as  during  the  ten  years  ending  1840,  the  total  number 
will  be  ablaut  22,500,000,  of  which  number  the  slaves  will  amount  probably  to 
not  more  than  Ifiree  miliions ;  as  no  slaves  are  imported,  and  as  the  slave  popu- 
lation has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  free.  The  numbers  of  male  and 
female  slaves  at  pi'e^ent  are  about  equal. 


Table  I.— Showing  the   Population  by  Census  of  1830  and  1840— tlie  numerical  in- 
crease n,nd  the  ratio  per  cent  increase  in  Ten  Years,  in  each  State  and  Territory. 


STATES. 


Maine 

N.  Hampnhiru  . . . 
MasHHCliiisetts  ■. . 

R.  lalaod 

Conui'ctiuut 

Vermonl 

N.  York 

N.  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. ... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirKinia. 

N.  Ciriilma 

S.  Cariitina 

UenrKiB 

Alabama 

MisKinsippi 

Louisiana 


Total  pii- 
pulauon 
in  1830. 


3!I9,45.') 
269,328 
010,408 
97,199 
29;,«7.'J 
•i80,0,VZ 

,9ia,e«8 

320,823 
,348,233 
7G,74H 
447,040 
i2ll,40.'> 
737,987 
.■iSl.mr) 
610,823 
309,.')2i' 
138,6■^. 
21.%739 


Total  po~ 
pulHtinu 
in  1840. 


501,79,, 
284,574 
737,099 
108,830 
309,978 
291.948 

2,428,921 
373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 

4(i9,23i 

1,239,797 
753,419 
.'J94,398 
69 1, .192 
590,756 
375,651 
352,411 


"(3 .,  © 

_  o  o 


102,338 

i.Viia 

127,291 

11,631 

12,.3fl3 

11,296 

510,313 

52,483 

37.'S,800 

1,337 

22,102 

28,392 

15,432 

13.213 

174,569 

281,229 

239,030 

136,672 


"°2 

0.x  ^ 

'.sue 
X  a  it 


2.'i.6l9 

6.660; 

20.853, 

1 1 .9116 

4  133 

1.025 

26  .'i98 

16.397 

27.87.1 

1.742 

4.964 

2.344 

2.092 

2.273 

33.777 

90.857 

174.958 

63.350 


STATES. 


Tennessee 

K.'ntucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

[Ilinnis 

Mit4S(iiiri 

Micliigan 

Arkansas 

Florida 

U.  of  Columbia..  ■. 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Navy 

Totil 


Total  po- 
pulation 
in  1830. 


681,004 

087,917 

637,903 

343,031 

1,57,445 

140,455 

31,639 

30,388 

34,730 

30,834 


12,860,702 
S,3I8 


13,tl«6,030 


Total  po- 
pulation 
in  1840. 


829,210 

779,828 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

383,702 

212,267 

97,574 

64,477 

43,712 

30,945 

43,112 


17,002,566 
6,100 


17,068,666 


■CS2 
-.  "  3 


147,306 

91,911 

.581,564 

342,835 

318,7.38 

243,247 

180,628 

67,186 

19,747 

3,878 

30,945 

43,112 

4,201,864 

782 

4,202,(146 


«  ».  _ 
.3  52 


21.602 

13.361 

62.006 

99.942 

202.414 

173  184 

570.900 

221.093 

.56.868 

9  735 


32,072 
14,700 


33.664 
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S  "  i3 

Is^ 

a  B  S 

1) 

n 

2"S 

is--B 

i3°- 

0 

147,306 

21.602 

8 

01,911 

13.361 

7 

581„')64 

62.006 

M 

342,835 

99.942 

3 

318,738 

202.414 

2 

243,247 

173  184 

7 

180,628 

570.900 

4 

67,186 

221.093 

7 

19,747 

.W.SSS 

2 

3,878 

9  735 

15 

30,045 

2 

43,112 

— 

>6 

4,201,6  A4 

32,072 

0 

7S!» 

14,700 

>6 

4,202,040 

33.664 

N.  E.  STATES. 

1830 

399,433 
269,328 
610,408 
97,100 
29)  ,675 
280,632 

Maine 

N.  Hampgbire 

Massachusetts 

It.  Inland 

Conntcticut 

Vermont 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITKI)  STATKS 
Table  II.— Showing  the  Sectional  Increase. 
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1840 


501,793 
284,574 
737,609 
160,830 
309,978 
291,948 


Nume- 
rical In- 
crea8e. 


102,338 
l.S,240 

127,291 
11,631 
12,303 
11,296 


11,954,717  2,234,8221    280,105 


Increase 
per  cl.  in 
10  years. 


25.619 
5.660 
20,053 
11.966 
4.133 
4.025 


WESTERN 
STATES. 


MIODLB  STATES 
li-y"^ 11,918,608 

N.Jersey.. 3.^9833 

Pen  nsylvania 1,348,233 

Delaware 75  745 


2,428,021 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,085 


13,664,412  4,004,345 


510,313 

52,483 

375,800 

1,337 


939,933 


14.329 


26.508 

16.357 

27.873 

1.742 


Ohio 

Kentucky . 
I'ennessee. 
Indiana  ... 
Illinois  ... 
Michigan... 
Missouri,,, 
Aril  annas,., 
Wlscousin.. 
Iowa 


1830 


937,903 
6«I7,9I7 
081,904 
343,031 
157,445 

31,63!) 
140,435 

30,388 


1840 


1,519,467 

779,*i28 

829,210 

685,866 

476,183 

212,267 

383,702 

97„^74 

30,945 

43,112 


Nume- 
rical In- 
crease. 

581,364 
91,911 
147,306 
342,835 
318,738 
180  628 
243,247 
67,188 
30,945 
43,112 


13,010,682  5,038, 154 12,047,472 


jlncreasa 
per  01.  in 
1 10  years, 

62.000 

13.361 

21.602 

99.912 

202.444 

570  900 

173.184 

221.003 


25.050 


Maryland 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina.... 
S.  Carolina  .... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Misaiflsippi.. , , 

Louisiana 

».  of  Columbia  .'.'.'.'.I    "3M34 
P'oti^a 34^730 


SOUTHERN  STATES. 

447,040 
,211,403 
737,087 


381,185 
316,823 
309,527 
136,021 
215,730 


469,232 
,239,797 
753,410 
594,308 
601,392 
390,756 
375,651 
352,411 
43,712 
54,47? 


22,192 

4.964 

28,342 

2.344 

15,432 

2.092 

13,213 

2.273 

174,.')69 

33.777 

281,229 

90.857 

239,030 

174.!),M 

130,072 

03.330 

3,878 

9.735 

19,747 

56858 

slave-Holding  states. 


14,230,801  !5,10.5,245l    934,354 


22.264 


Maryland 

Virginia 

N.  Carolina  ... 

S.  Carnlioa.,,. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

I  Mississippi ,. , . 

[LuuiMana 

I  Tennessee  .... 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Florida 

O.  of  Columbia  , 


447,040 
1,211,40.') 
737,987 
581,185 
510,823 
309,.'i2; 
130,621 
215,739 
681,904 
687,917 
I40,J55 
30,38S 
34,730 
39,834 


469,232 

1,239,797 

753,419: 

594,308 

601,392 

500,756 

37.%031 

352,41 1 

829,210 

773,828 

38.),702 

97,574, 

54,477 

43,712 


22,102 
28,392 
13  432 
13,213 
174,,509 
281,229 
239,030 
136  072 
147,300 
91,911 
243,247 
07,186 
19,747 
3,878 


|5,771,555  7,255,559  l,48-i~004 


68.000 


4.964 

2.344 

2.092 

2.273 

33.777 

90.857 

174.958 

63.350 

21.602 

13.361 

173.184 

221.093 

5,1. 858 

9.734 

25.7I2~ 


Table  III— Population  of  the  principal  Cities 


New  York  ... 
Philadelphia* 
Baltimore*. . 
New  Orleans 

Boston 

Cincinnati 

Brooklyn 

Albany..., 

Charleston  . 

Washington 

Providence . 

Louisville  .. 

Pittsburg. . 

Lowell 

Rochester 

Richmond 

Troy 

Buffalo.... 
Newark .. 
St.  Louifl 
Portland 
Salem 


locluding  the  County, 


312,710 

238,037 
134,379 
102,103 
93,383 
40,338 
30,233 
.13,721 
29,261 
23,364 
23,171 
21,210 
21,11s 
20,796 
20,191 
20,153 
19,334 
18,213 
17,290 
10,469 
13,218 
15,081 


n^ 


rt''^ 
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Table  IV. — Population  of  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States,  in  1840,  exhi- 
biting the  general  Aggregate  Amount  of  each  description  of  Persons,  as  compiled  from 
the  Olficial  Returns  of  tlie  Marshals  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  as  received  at  the 
State  Department,  imder  the  Act  for  taking  the  Sixth  Census. 


NAME 

OF 

STAT  IS,  &c. 


Maine 

New  ilumpsliirc 
MasHacliustiit!'.. , 
Rliodu  Island. , . 
Connecticut  .... 

Vfrninnt 

New  York  .. .  . 
New  Jer:*t'y  ., .. 
Penusylvaniii... 

IJel  iw<»re 

M.irylaiid 

Vir(!ini 

No'  th  C'jrolitjft. 
Si>utli  Caioliiiti  . 

lie.irgi^i 

Aldbnma 

iMisNi'bippi. 

Louisiana 

Tehiiesaee..  .. . 

KentuclLy 

(Wiio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Mi8!-ouri 

Arkaiia.m 

Michigan 

Flir  da  territory 
\V  iciC'  nsiri  ditto, 

Iowa  ditto 

District    of    Co- 
lumbia   


WHITE   PERSON  S.-M  ALES. 


Total . 


40,632 

18,135 

47,313 

7,1 -'I 

19,021 

21,78(1 

187,730 

28,827 

149,480 

4,939 

2(i,ll2l 

09,308 

'IU,413 

24,rt2H 

43,759 

36.GI1 

19,.'i41 

13,835 

67,182 

.59,290 

141,582 

70,4(>8 

48,3ii3 

34,597 

8,007 

19,484 

2,455 

2,fi27 

4,380 

2,354 


35,07 

17,300 

40,290 

5,947 

17,4-.iO 

19,009 

168,107 

32,809 

117,351 

3,057 
20,373 
53,485 
37,1111 
1»,300 
33,899 
28,215 
14,104 
10,730 
&3,821 
40,242 
115,832 
5?, 467 
37,278 
20,0.54! 

fl,.33l| 
10,0.54; 

1,9171 

1,793; 

3,1381 


2  >• 
2i 


31,001 
10,929 
37,071 

5,009 

17,270 

17,551 

139,752 

21,931 

I01,.522 

3,581 
18,331 
4.5,822 
31,473 
10,021 
27,130 
22,819 
11,475 

7,848 
44,489 
39,190 
90,097 
40,129 
31,002J 
21,222 

5,07  7  i 
12,839 

1,520 

1,303 

2,470 


9 


R   0} 

<»  a 


n  a 

3 


27,7401 

1.5,0G3j 

37,009 

.5,0.591 

10,718' 

10,999| 

130,094' 

19,308 1 

89,825i 

3,104' 

1G,2I8I 

3'<,203 

24,819! 

1.3,719: 

20,89/! 

10,222; 

8,0021 

7,218 

34,218 

32,011 

8l,43i: 

30,599 

24,870 

10,784 

3,8031 

10,887 

1,305 

1,344 

2,179 


1,763 1      1,704       1,728 


42,266 

23,170' 

76,285; 

0.878: 

26,0071 

23,000' 

230,981 

.11,0.52] 

15!,«24 

.5,722' 

30,'28i 

03,405 

38,730' 

22,489 

34,096 

31,465: 

20,084] 

20,795 

51,112 

33,205 

138,7.55 

00,1102 

52,580 

33,772 

8,532 

22,7,59' 

4,388' 

6,328 

0,207, 


29,804 

10,781 

52,283 

0,798 

19,050 

17,.596 

158,194 

21,513 

99,421 

3,.549 

20,732 

41,141 

24,234 

13,774 

22,1116 

19,340 

11,995 

10,304 

31,323 

32,200 

85.944 

37,505 

31,428 

20,.508 

5,129 

I6,0;5 

2,801 

3,348 

3,310 


2  891        1,953 


1,270,790,1,024,072;  879,499  7,50,022,1,322,440   800,431 


S  <• 


19,948 

12,913 

30,161 

4,452 

13,355 

12,817 

97,-542 

13,919 

04,360 

2,117 

12,026 

27,405 

16,790 

0,132 

13,880 

11,783 

0,001 

7,940 

19,,309 

19,958 

.«,992 

21,678 

1.5,809 

11,384 

2,751 

8,276 

1,193 

1,101 

1,512 

1,201 


o  a 


12,551 

8,090 

19,270 

2,799 

9,121 

7,982 

54,973 

8,,526 

37,933 

1,270 

7,2,58 

10,070 

10,432 

8,015 

7  023 

6,024 

"3,289 

3,309 

12,7.55 

11,809 

30,298; 

I.3,78il 

8,755 

5,020 

],194| 

4,4421 

530 

5.MI 

698; 

724 


530,308  314,306 


•«g 

■nS 

■=s 

,§ 

B  u 

P  u 

0  ^ 

Q 

« s 

(8  V 

"  ^ 

=''3 

O'O 

ffl-3 

^■n 

I-  z 

a- 

3 

3 

P 

s 

7,408 

4,1,52 

1,041 

120 

5,485 

3,147 

1,084 

103 

11,432 

0,473 

1,914 

193 

1,570 

862 

287 

20 

5,727 

3,381 

1,034 

92 

3,454 

3,137 

884 

84 

30,809 

14,69  I 

3,984 

379 

4,8»7 

2,459 

600 

67 

20,208 

0,224 

2,4,'13 

240 

082 

208 

01 

3 

3,899 

1,533 

417 

04 

0,673 

4,4 -.8 

1,241 

190 

0,305 

2,830 

741 

125 

3,059 

1,418 

409 

.50 

4,240 

1,641 

4,55 

8; 

2,880 

997 

273 

47 

1,430 

460 

130 

14 

1,206 

410 

102 

20 

7,140 

3,039 

885 

100 

6,039 

2  092 

800 

130 

18  182 

0,778 

1,017 

200 

0,196 

2,258 

,551 

68 

3,660 

1,119 

257 

33 

2,439 

814 

183 

28 

.523 

162 

35 

4 

1,903 

623 

88 

12 

220 

73 

20 

3| 

201 

.16 

10 

2 

272 

73 

12 

•• 

312 

118 

21 

2 

74,226 

80,851 

21,079 

2507 

3  a 

3 


2 
476 


232,989 

139,004 

360,679 

51,362 

148,300 

140.378 

1,207,337 

177,035 

1844,770 

29,259 

158,036 

571,223 

240,047 

130,490 

210,534 

170,692 

97,266 

89  747 

325,434 

305,323 

775,360 

332,773 

2,5,5,235 

173,470 

42,211 

113,393 

16,466 

18,757 

24,230 

14,822 

7,249,266 


WHIT 


E  R  S  O  N  S.-F  E  M  A  L  E  S. 


NAME 

OF 

STATE,   &c, 


Maine 

New  hampsUire 

Massachusetts .. 

Rhode  Inland... 

Connecticut  .... 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey  .... 

Peunsvlvauia  . . 

Delaware 

Maryland 
Virginia 

NnnhCarnlinu.. 

Soiitli  Carolina.. 

Geoigia 

Alabnna 
Mi^^iMnippi 

Louisiana 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 

Ohio. 

Indiana 
Illmnis 
Mii.s,}uri 
A'ktiiHaH 
Michigan 
I'luiida  leiriiory 
Wisconsiu  ditto, 
luwtt  Hitiu 
Ijistrict    of    Co 
lumhitt 

Total    1,203,349'    086.921!  836,,588;  792,1G8!1,2,53,395' 779,0117' .502,143!  .104,810    173.299  80,502  2,1,904  3231    315  0,939,842 


POPI;laTION  of  the  imvEU  STATES 


3,  in  1840,  exhi- 
as  compiled  from 
as  received  at  the 
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s 

a 

1^ 

"  ^ 

*  Z 

TOTAL. 

o-S 

§£, 

p 

ss 

^  a 

041 

120 

i 

252,989 

084 

103 

i 

139,004 

«14 

lya 

17 

360,679 

•M7 

20 

,  , 

51,362 

«34 

!)2 

8 

148,300 

884 

84 

13 

146,378 

1184 

37n 

56 

1,207,337 

(iUU 

67 

7 

177,035 

4S3 

240 

63 

1844,770 

(il 

9 

4 

29,259 

417 

64 

l(i 

158,636 

'/4I 

1 91) 

26 

371,223 

741 

125 

29 

240,047 

mt 

50 

22 

130,400 

455 

8i 

19 

210,534 

273 

47 

20 

176,692 

130 

14    4 

97,256 

lO'i 

26   18 

89  747 

?55 

100   22 

325,434 

KtiO 

130 

31 

305,323 

r.17 

200 

52 

775,360 

Ml 

68 

14 

332,773 

257 

33 

13 

255,233 

183 

28 

5 

173,470 

35 

4 

3 

42,211 

88 

12 

3 

113,395 

ao 

3 

1 

16,456 

10 

2 

1 

18,757 

IV 

•• 

•• 

24,236 

21 

2 

2 

14,822 

«79 

2507 

476 

7,249,266 

f  =  T 

<4    k 


174 

181 

375 

,59 

193 

100 

522 

82 

3IU 

I) 

95 

202 

)flO 

74 

79 

49 

22 

10 

126 

'37 

.7J 

t  I 

ai> 

21 
3 

11 
2 
2 


64  3231 


S«L 


247,449 

149,032 

368,331 

54,225 

193,950 

144,840 

1,171,633 

171,933 

831,345 

29,302 

159,''01 

309,745 

244,<*23 

128,588 

197,161 

158,493 

81,818 

68,710 

31. ,103 

281,1)30 

726,702 

323,925 

2l7,0l» 

190,418 

34,963 

08,165 

11,487 

11,092 

18,WI8 

IbfiM 


NAME 

Of 

STATE,   &•;. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Mttagaclmsetts 

Kbode  Inland. 

Connecticut 

Vermont . 

New  York. 

New  Jemey  . 

Penimylrania 

lit- Inwure 

Mar>land 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 

South  Carolina.. 

Oeorgia.. 

Alabama.. 

Mi88issippi 

Louisiana 

Teiiessee  , 

Kentiicliv 

Ohio..... 

Indiana,, . 

Illinois ... 

Misiionri 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

Fliiriila  territory 
VVisconsin  ditto. 

Iowa  ditto 

District    of    Ci,-- 

lombia 


FREE  COLOURED  I'ERSONS.-MALES. 


FREE  COLOURED  PERSONS.-FEMALES. 


NAME 

OF 

STATE,   &c 

Maine 

New  Hampshirei 
Massiichuautts... 
Rhode  Inland... 
Connecticut ...,' 

Vfrmnnt 

New  Verk....'."' 
New  Jersey  .... 
Pennsylrania..." 
Di'Iaware  . 
Maryland.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina! 
South  Carolina 

Geornia 

Alabama 

Mississippi....^ 

Loriisiana 

Tennessee.. ... 

Kentucky, 
Ohio....... 

Indiana ... 
Illinois.... 

Missouri... 
Arkansas.. 

Michigan 

Florida  territory 
"iHconain  ditto 
Iowa  ditto. 
District   of    Co! 
lumbia 


J^-.li:J«?;W9li^l,I31  'i^: 


3 1 5' 6,039,842 


^^m 


vU 
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POPULATION  OF  CITIES  AND  TOWNS,  ARRANGED  BY  PROFESSOR  TUCKER. 

The  proportion  between  the  rural  and  town  population  of  a  country,  is  an  important 
Jact  in  Its  interior  economy  and  condition.     "  It  determines,  in  a  great  degree,  its  edacity 
for  n^^Wactures,  the  extent  of  its  commerce,  and  the  amount  of  its  wealth.     The  growth 
ot  ;;ities  commonly  marks  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  the  arts,  measures  the  sum  of 
social  enjoyment,  and  always  implies  increased  mental  activity,  which  is  sometimes  healthy 
and  useful,  sometimes  distempered  and  pernicious.     If  these  congregations  of  men  dimf- 
insh  some  of  the  comforts  of  life,  they  augment  others  :  if  they  are  less  favourable  to  health 
than  th^country,  they  also  provide  better  defences  against  disease,  and  better  means  of 
cure,     from  causes  both  physical  and  moral,  they  are  less  favourable  to  the  multiplication 
ot  the  species.     In  the  eyes  of  the  morahst,  cities  afford  a  wider  field  both  for  virtue  and 
vice  ;  and  they  pre  more  prone  to  innovation,  whether  for  good  or  evil.     The  love  of  civil 
liberty  is,  perhaps,  both  stronger  and  more  constant  in  the  country  than  the  town  ;  and  if 
it  18  guarded  m  the  cities  by  a  keener  vigilance  and  a  more  far-sighted  jealousy,  yet  law. 
order,  and  secunty,  are  also,  m  them,  more  exposed  to  danger,  from  the  greater  facility  with 
Which  intrigue  and  ambition  can  there  operate  on  ignorance  and  want.     Whatever  may  be 
the  good  or  evil  tendencies  of  populous  cities,  they  are  the  result  to  which  aU  countries,  that 
FJe  at  once  fertile,  free,  and  intelligent,  inevitabl\'  tend." 

•  I.  S®  ^f^^'^^S  table  sho.vs  the  population  of  'i\k-  Owns  in  the  United  States,  of  10,000 
T^frlT  f^t  T""^'-  "",  1?20.  1830  and  1840  •  their  decennial  increase,  and  the  pre- 
sent ratio  of  the  town  population,  u.  ea«h  state,  to  ifa  whole  population  :— 


T  •)  W  N  S. 


Portland 

Boiton 

Lowell* 

Kalem 

New  Bedford... 
Charlentowa  . . , 
Springfield 


Providence.. 
New  Haven. 
New  York  ... 
Brooklyn  .... 

Albany 

Rochester ., . . 

Trov 

Buffalo 

UUca 


STATES. 


Newark  

Pbiladelphia 

Pittabarg     and     Alleg. 
baney..... 


Baltimore . , 
Richmond., 
Petersburg  . 
Norfolk 


Maine  

Maasachusetts . 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto... 

Ditto 


Rhode  Inland. 
Connecticut ... 
New  York.... 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto , 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Population  of  Towns  in 


Charleston  . . . , 

Savannah 

Mobile 

New  Orleans. 

Louisville 

St.  Louis 

Cincinnati.... 
Washington  ... 


Ntw  Jersey  .. 
Pennsylvania. 

Ditto 


Maryland 

Virginia 

Ditto 

Ditto 


1S20 

1830 

8,381 

12,601 

43,293 

61,392 

.... 

6,474 

11,346 

13,836 

3fii7 

17,592 

fi,591 

8,783 

3,914 

6,784 

11,767 

16,833 

7,147 

10,180 

23,706 

202,380 

1840 


31  Towns. 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana  

Kentucky 

Missouri , 

Ohio 

District  of  Columbia.. 


16  States. 


7,i;5 

12,630 
1,767 
6,264 
2,095 
2,972 

6,507 
119,325 

10,000 

63,73H 
12,007 
6,690 
8,479 

24,780 
7,S23 
1,500 

27,178 
4,012 
4,123 
0,642 

13,247. 


370,010 


13,396 
24,238 

9,207 
11,403 

8,668 
10,183 

10,953 
161,427 

18,006 

80,623 
16,000 
8,322 
9,816 

t30,289 
t7,423 
3,104 
46,082 
10,196 
6,694 
24,831 
18,227 

878,300 


93,383 
20,796 
1 3,082 
12,087 
11,481 
10,085 


15,218 


Decennial  In- 
crease. 


1830 


312,710 
36,233 
33,721 
20.191 
19,334 
18,213 
12,782 


203,580 
31,204 


20,153 
Ii,136 
10,020 


163,817 
23,171 
12,960 


453,184 
17,290 


287,054 
102,313 


42,209 
SS.261 
11,214 
12,672 
102,193 
31.210 
16,469 
46,338 
23,364 


•  •  •     1,329,037 

•  Lowell  had  no  existence  before  U28. 

t  The  decline  of  population  here  indicated,  was  the  effect  of  very:dostructiTe  years. 


639 
41.8 

2i.9 
02.3 
33.3 
73.3 

43.'l' 

42.4 

63.8 

114.6 

91.9 

421. 

116.6 

313.7 

242.6 

G8.3 
30.1 

80. 

28.5 
33.1 
20.6 
18.4 

22.2 

112.9 
68.6 

134. 
62.4 

157.5 
40.8 


1840 


20.8 
52.1 
221,2 
9.1 
59.2 
30.7 
U1.9 

37.7 
27.3 
44.7 

135.3 
39.1 

119. 
69.6 

110. 
25.5 

57.8 
23.6 

73.3 

20.8 
25.5 
33.8 
11.2 


SI. 

296.7 

121.7 

103. 

146. 
86.6 
28.2 


Ratio  of 

Towu 
Popula- 
tion, per 
cent. 


54. 


31.3 


3. 


22.2 


21.3 
4.18 


IS,6 
4.6 

13.7 
21.7 

3.4 

4.0 
1.8 
2.1 
29. 
2.7 
4.3 
3. 


7.79 


It  appear.s,  from  the  preceding  table,  that  the  population  in  all  the  towns  of  the  Unit*>^ 
States,  containing  10,000  inhabitants  and  upwards,  is  something  more  Z  c^e-tSenth 


R  TUCKER. 


ial  In- 

Ratio  of 

fle* 

'lowu 

Popula- 
tion, per 

1840 

cent. 

20.8 

3. 

32.1 

221,2 

9.1 

69.2 

30.7 

U1.8 

it2.2 

ar.r 

21.3 

ifr.3 

4.18 

44.7 

135.3 

39.1 

119. 

69.fi 

110. 

«5.5 

IS,6 

57.8 

4.6 

25.6 

73.3 

13.7 

20.8 

21.7 

16.i 

33.8 

ll.« 

3.4 

4.9 

51. 

1.8 

296.7 

2.1 

21.7 

29. 

08. 

2.7 

46. 

4.3 

86.6 

3. 

38.2 

POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
CiVk)  of  the  whole  number  •  that  *->„     e  .ll 


towns 
in  both 


Table  of  all  the  Townf 


MAINE. 
Town«. 

Bangor 

Thomaaton  ....'.' 

Augusta "" 

Batli 

Oardenier  . . .  " " 

Hallowell '.', 

Saco 


in  the  United  States  containinff  between  10  nnn      .,  „^ 
^i^^^^cording  to  the  Censuf  of  mO  "'  '"^  '"'" 


n„„  L       .    ''owns. 

rop.  nenningtou.... 
Wooditock  .. 
Miiidlebury..,'.' 

VVindxir " 

Rutland... 
!8l.  Albaii's  ..'■' 
Bri^tleboro'. 


Pop. 

3,4S9 

a.si.'i 

3,162 
2,744 

2,708 
2,702 
2,624 
2,330 


31,010 


Towns 

Maiden 

Walthaio  ... 

Medford 

Arae»bury...i 
(.'helsea    ,  . 
Methuen 


Pop 
2,514 
2,504 
2,478 
2,471 
2,390 


Plainfield  .... 
Mansfield  ....'., 
PI>inouth 


Lynn , 

Roxbury  ... 
Nantucket  . 
Csmbridge  ..i 'i.„„ 

Tauntonf..;:::::::-  ?;«» 


9,367 
9,089 
9,012 


Bradford,  i.'.";; .^'f.f' 

Braintree '///•     i'," 

Stoughton....;. ^''^ 

ProTincetown  .'.'.'.'.' 
Easton ' 


Total 


8,627 

6,227 

5,314 

5,141 

5,042 

4,654 

Brunswick '■■ a'i2Sl '^'^''•"Bhani'  _   

Bel.''aat  '•,'!o9 

\v;.„brwk".;.V;:;;;;   t'.m\         '"'"»' 

J  linot?.''.V.\'; i't2^   WASSACH  us  ETTS 

York ..,. I'fS? 

Bucksport '.'.'.'.'.'.     3015 

Siir-'"-:^  S?teg;o-i"-"''"  ^iS^^-::::::::--  f^^^^^- 
v^S-^gb :::::::  l^^^- ■•■■■•■:  k±:Z^T''------  P^^^:: 

s-;^fi::::::::;::::  ?dii^»:i^'"::::::::  ^^?fe"°'  ■••■■■■:::::::  ^di^^'-"*-*- 

6,28 


2,142 
2,122 

2,074 


Total 

K.HOOE  ISLAND. 
>«niith6«ld 


NEW  YORK, 
roughkcepsie*.... 

''chtnectady 
Hudiion. ...... ,_■_■_■] 

Syracuse....'.""' 

..^,  Auburn.. .. 

!»5,553|rtbara.....  ;;;;;;• 

Lockport ....'.'.'"" 

.Newburgh..     

9,634  Oswego  7     


2  r^n '■''"""«>' °»sh".;:: 

■'•>)"»  Danvers  .. 
2,062|lJorahest«r..','.'.'."' 


2,263 
To'"' 105^937 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Poriainoutb 

Dn  er " 

Naahua c  „,. 

Concord. .:::::::;:;•.  4m 

Snmersworlh 


7,887 
6,458 


5,207 
5,085 
5,020 
4,873 
4,689 
4,336 
4,301 


Warren.., 


North  YarmouVh:::  ••  zSa'^""'""  ••••■•■■■■■"     -"ITA^"'"" 

Kennebuuk „',ii I  ^.9'''\v«''  •  • 

Buxton  .,., 
Freeport..., 

Bidder>ril 9«.lu 

South  Berwick. 2  Vu  S"*'''**'  

Ellsworth..  .  '"  H^,^  """erhill 


•112,808 


8,000 

6,784 

5,«72 

5,111 

5,000 

5,000 

6,000 

5,000 

6,000 

3,300 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 


Barnstable 

I'airhayen ,'A?f 

soitua.e ;;•  lf> 

K«=he.ter "  |'«^« 

Northampton  ...  J*^ 

Sandwich ,Z?? 

Adams t'l'^i 


3,490  Seneca  Fall* 

'">"' ^tt>!': 

Salina....;;; 
.Ogdensburnh 
9,4fi8|Rome 


5,5!;) 
4,.504 


CONNECTICEJf 

Hartford    

New  Londou..'""  ' 

Danbury    .... 

Norwich  ....    .„. 

uici,H,.id     •; i-^0 

Greenwich    ?'"if 

Stonington   ....."    f^l 
Norwalk    .  ,'„" 


3,000 
2,750 
2,500 
2,500 
2,500 
2,200 

»'«<;k  Kock ::;  *•"«• 

Canandaigua jj™ 


Total. 


»:  eredi  h ,'™  ;\«,»t  Springfield 

Manchester ,  ,,i  S!"''!""''"'B'»    •••• 

Exeter •iSS/"*^*"  

Haverhill.......'""  o'??^  Jy^'fi^'d 

Hanover oI?i   .*.'"'"'»•  • 


wethersfieid;;:;:;;."  I'^%  new  jersey. 


92,217 


3.703  Killingiy  . 
3,620VVaterhury. 
3,833  Fairfield 


3,685 
3,608 

3,.564l  UnstTvindsoV J*"''' 


ompson. 


'iJJiJ^ouih::::;:;:  S^^:^:::::::::  l^^J^El'--'-'^-:-'  Im 


7,596 
4,184 
4,035 
3,434 
3,371 

ersev  Citv       ^'^^ 

Princetm^. ^,072 

3,417BelTUle7... '•«" 

"  " '  2,406 


3,535 


Eliuabetli  Borough' 
>re:aton  ...         " 
Burlington. 
Camden  ... 
Orange 


Total  , 


3,294 


Total. 


34,477 


keene     *'6'3  Q"ii.cy  't^i  »*  <"dleton ;— T 

Rochester    ?'^J?P''<^''an>  ••••■" .  ?'??l|s«y|"-'>ok I'?IS 

Oofttown  ....; ,',^1  A'"»»<«on 

-  A<>76  RandiJoh  » i">utiu«m. 

2.163  FarminSh«i- •";;:•••  3.2I3| Bridgeport. 

"~ Ipiwich  "."Ji'i  >  ewton ™  ,„«i 

VERMOKT     '''TnZ:;E''''-  S^^::--  B^^"--^''  s.. 
The  number  a,sig,.«d ...  ,hi, « ,„!..„..  i.  ,,.,„ ,         2,4,,5icariisie.:::::::::;;"  ts'? 

'"'"'-"'"""-'»''"•"-  «^e  time  or  the  census. 


Tillage" 


II 


Siv 


mi 


80 


AMERICA. 


Towua.  Pop 

PotttTill 4,34IS 

Erie 8,4ia 

C  httnberBburg 3,129 

Norristown 'l,93ii 

Weat  Cbeitcr 2,1SS 

Wubingtna 2.00« 

Lewialown 2,058 

Total 16,908 

oaLAWAHE. 

Wilmington 8,387 

Do»er 3,^00 

NewcMtle 2.737 


Total. 


. .     14,894 

MARYLAND. 

Fredericktown 7,1 79 

HageratowD 5,132 

Aanapnlia 4,792 

Cumberland...  2,428 

Total 17,B31 

DISr.  OF  COLUM. 

Alexandria  8,459 

Georgetown 7,312 


Total 14,771 

VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 7,88.1 

Portamouth  6,477 


Towns. 

Lynchburg  

Predericiiaburg. 
Wiocheater  .... 


Pop. 
e.393 
3,074 
3,434 


TjUI 28,185 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Wilmington 4.' 44 

FavatteviUe 4,285 

Newborn 3,«90 

Raleigh 4,444 

Total 13,103 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Columbia 4,340 

GEORGIA. 

Anguiu 6,403 

Macon 3.927 

Columbua 3,114 

MilledgeTille 2.095 

ToUl 15,539 

ALABAMA. 

Montgomery 2,179 

Tuacaloosa* 2,000 


Total... 


4,179 


MISSISSIPPI. 
Natchez 4,800 


Towna.  Pop. 

Vickaburg 3,104 

Total 7,904 

LOUISIANA. 

Lafayette 3,207 

Baton  Rouge »,2U9 


Total 5,476 

TENNESSEE. 

NaabTllle 8,929 

Kooxvillet 3,M)0 

Total 10,429 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington 0,097 

Maysviiie 2,741 

Covington »,926 

FranMortJ ".OM 

Total 13,764 

OHIO. 

ClHTeland 6,071 

Dayion  B,^^ 

Columbua 8,04s 

Zaneaville 4,708 

SteubenTille 4,247 

Chilicothe 3,977 

Ijancaater ••  3,2'2 

Newark 2,705 


Towna. 
Mount  Vernon.. 

CircleTille 

Spriugflt'ld 


Pop. 
2,364 
2,329 
4,062 


Total 43,900 

INDIANA. 

New  Albany 4,446 

Madison 3,768 

Indiniiapoli 4,»»3 

Richmond 2,070 


Total 12,780 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 4,470 

Springfield 4,570 

Alton 4.340 

Quiucy 4.319 

ToUI 11,709 

MICHIGAN. 
Detroit »,104 

FLORIDA. 
St.  Auguatine 2,453 

Total  of  inbabitanta  '.a 
ti)wna  of  between 
10,000  and  2,000 
each 991,590 


•  This  town,  the  seat  of  Koveruroent  in  AUbama,  had  a  population  of  but  1949  when  the  cenaua  waa  taken. 
t  Th«  population  of  thia  town  is  not  given  in  the  cenaua.  ,  i,  .  .mi  ™k.«  >h.  ...n.n.  ■>>■  tnVen 

t  Tbi»  town ,  the  aeat  of  goTernraent  in  Kentucky,  had  a  population  of  but  1917  when  the  cenaua  waa  taken. 

Table  of  the  aggregate  Town  Population  in  each  State,  and  of  its  ratio  to  the  whole 

Population  of  the  State. 


STATES,   &c. 


Of  10,000  inhabit- 
anta  and  upwarda. 


Maine 

New  Kampahire 

Vermont 

Maasachuaetta 

Khode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  England  Sutea 

New  York 

New  laney 

Pennaylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland ■ 

District  of  Columbia 

Middle  Statea 

Virginia 

North  Carolina    

South  Carolina • 

Georgia 

Florida 

Southern  Statei  

Alabmiia 

Mississippi 

Louiaiana 

Arkansas  

Tennessee 

South-weatem  Statea 

Misaouri 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Nortb-westero  States 

Total 


Population  of  Towna. 


15,218 


163,817 
23,171 
12,960 


Between  10,000  & 
2,000  inhabitants. 


107,937 
3.'i,459 
31,010 

223,593 
42.000 

112,808 


215,160 


574,767 


433. '84 

17,^90 

237,054 

1 02,3 13 
23,364 


833,205 


42,209 

29,261 
11,214 


82,684 


12,874 
162,193 


114,865 


16,469 
21,210 

46,338 


84,017 


92,217 
34,477 
36,999 
14,894 
17,531 
15,771 


231,889 


28,183 
15,163 

4,310 
15,339 

2,453 


65,680 


4,179 
7,904 
5,476 

10,429 


47,088 


13,761 
43,906 
12,780 
11,708 
9,102 


l,3'ii<,037 


9I,2G<i 
:i3i,3!lll 


123,155 
35,459 
31,010 

389,370 
65,171 

123,7U8 


789,933 


Ratio  to 
wliole  Popu- 
lation. 


24.3 
19.4 
10.6 
52.7 
60.4 
37.9 


35.3 


545,401 

61,767 
294,053 

14,894 
119,844 

39,133 


1,065,094 


70,394 
15,163 
33,601 
26,753 
2,453 


148,364 


16,851 

7,904 

107,669 

10,429 


142,853 


16,469 
34,974 
90,244 
12,786 
11,708 
9,102 


173,283 


.•,3i!,527 


22.4 
13.8 
17.3 
19. 
23. S 


20.8 


5.6 

2. 

6.6 

3.8 

4.5 


4.4 


2.^ 

2.1 

30.5 

1.4 


6.6 


4.1 

4.5 
5!) 
1.8 
2.4 
4.3 


4.4 


13.6 


Ratio  to 

L. 

whole  Popu- 

lation. 

ISS 

24.3 

439 

10.4 

010 

10.6 

370 

52.7 

17i 

60.4 

7U8 

37.9 

933 

35.3 

401 

22.4 

767 

13.8 

053 

17.3 

8'J4 

19. 

844 

25.9 

133 

094 

20.8 

394 

8.6 

lUS 

2. 

601 

5.6 

753 

3.8 

4S3 

4.5 

364 

4.4 

851 

2.* 

904 

2.1 

669 

30.5 

429 

1.2 

853 

6.6 

,469 

4.t 

,974 

4.5 

•244 

5.9 

,786 

1.8 

,708 

2.4 

,iu:i 

4.3 

,283 

4.2 

.527 

13.5 

POPULATION  OF  TIIK  LN.TKD  .STATES.  '  ^^ 

we  fiL^irr S;  rTrr;ed1i  ;,r  ^'>'  *™"  -ntione.,  in  the  census 
of  town  population  is  auffn.entedTom  abouT  l\rT  V"  ^'^'  '^"'^  *»"'*  *»>«  Propo  tioj 
greater  disparity  anion-  the  statpJC  u  *''"^''^""^  *«  "«»«•  a  seventh  liT„  T 

^.habitants'  uit  this  ^ta^eVSS  nTrt^'Sc"  *"  t  *°^"^  °^  mie  thj  Voo 
resulting  from  the  anplication  of  the  t^rn?  "  tolns  " TnT'  P  "T^T  ''"  •'"P^^*'^"*  error, 
of  a  country    whicli  are  generaUy  called  "tow^Ll  •    ..^'"^  E"ff'and,  to  those  subdivisions 

from  fc  t„„„  popdalion  here  e,li„.tal  ''""  P"P"M«n  .ho»ld  be  deducted 

difference  in  density,   that  the  number  of  tlir  .      '^V^'i^^^S  states,   as  wellns  thet 

U,toto  .„  „  ,         h  „„,^        »  ';»    »   »™  and  ullages  contoi„i„g  .,  k^   ^J^°?^f 
The  effect  of  railroads,  and  of  tramZ ,..•      °"''-<'«l'th  of  the  entire  number 

perSaSi„nh*fjriL:sA7.?  '^  •  -^«^-™;c±^LXfrs: 


not 
York, 


VOL.  11. 


n 


!     I 


i         «■ 


! 


"  fi 


8S 


AMERICA. 


TaK  Population  of  eacli  State  and  Turritory,  as  exhibited  by  Six  Enumerations  in  Fifty 
Years,  with  its  Decennial  Rate  of  Increase  during  the  same  period. 


Maine.. 

New  Hampnhlre. 

Vermont    

Masiachmetta  .. . 
Rho^lo  Inland  .. . 
Connecticut 


New  York 

New  Jerie) 

Pennnylvania 

Df  laware 

Maryland .'A     aio^ia 

Dutrict  of  Columbia  


I'OFU/.ATION. 


1790 


00,540 
141,81191 

8R,4I0; 
878,717 

60,110 
338,141 


1800 

,1M,710 
183,703 
l»4,l«,'i 

69,122 
2M,0U'i 


1810 


2!)8,70A 
2 14, .100 
217,713 
472,040 
77,031 
262,042 


1,009,823     1,233,315 


340,1201 
184,13!)' 
434,.373| 

.19,096 


Virginia 

Ni>rlh  Carolina 
South  Ciirolioa 

Georgia 

Florida  


Alabama    . . 

Miartinsippi 
Loiiiaiuiia  .. 
Arkaiisaa    .. 
Tennesnee.. 


Minaonri  , 
Kt^niucky.c 

Ohio   

I>  Uiana  .. . 
Illinois  ... 
Michigan  . 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa   


1,337,450 


748,308 

393,751 

249,073 

82,548 


1,473,680 


39,701 


,180, 7, 'lO 
211.949 
602,3115 

64,273 
341,549 

I4,U93 


1,820,084 


880,200 
471,103 
343,591 
162,110 


1,865,095 


8,850 
105,602 


33,791       114,452 


73,077       22n,9M 
45,383 
4^75 


1,471,891 


9.19,049 

245,5.V1 

810,091 

7i,«74 

;(hi>.54fl 

24,033 


1820 


298,33ft 
244,161 
23.\Tfi4 

H:i,0.i9 
275,202 


l,6i)9,80S 


2,491,938 


974,632 
555,500 
415,115 
2.'>2,433 


2,197,670 


40,352 
76,556 

26V,727 


378,635 


20,845 

406,31 

2311,700 

24,.'S20 

12,2H2 

4,762 


73,077       271,196.      C99,M80 


3,929,827  i  5,30,5,925:  7 ,239,8 1 4 


1,372,812 

277,37 

1,049,4,58 

72,749 

407  ,.1.50 

13,039 


3.212,983 


1,06,5,379 
638,820 
502,471 
340,987 

3,947,0.30 


144,317 

75,448 
153,407 

14,273 
422,813 


ISM 


1840 


mo,4ft8 
2«i9,32B 
280,6,52 
610,408 
97,109 
297,075 


1,954,717 


1,918,608 

320,823 

1,341,233 

76,748 

447,040 

39,834 


501,793 
S84.574 
291,048 
737,699 
108,8:i0 
300,978 


3,234,822 


4,191,286 


1,211,405 

737,987 

381,185 

616,823 

34,730 


3,082,130 


309,927 
136,021 
31.1,7,39 
30,388 
681,904 


810,258    1,374,179 


66,580 
964,317 
.581,434 
147,178 

9,5,211 
8,896 


140,4,15 
687,017 
937,903 
343,031 
1.57,445 
31,039 


1,423,022  3,298,390  4,131,370 


2,428,021 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,089 

470,019 

43,712 


9,118,070 


1,239,707 

7.53,419 

,5«4,.398 

69 1,, 30  i 

64,477 


3,333,483 


n90,756 
.375,631 
3.-12,4 1 1 
97,974 
829,210 


2,245,602 


383,702 

779,828 

1,519,467 

685,806 

476, 1>3 

212,207 

30,045 

43,112 


0,038,131  12,866,020  17,069,493 


DECENNIAL  INCREASE. 


1800   1810    1 820    1830    1840 


97.1 
20.9 
80,6 
11.6 

0.4 
5.4 


:2i.i 


72.3 
14.6 
38,6| 

8.7i 
9  t' 


30,7 
16,6 
41 
11.6 
11.2 
4 


10,3 


63.0 
10,3 
344 
13,- 

8.8 
61 


30.2    [36.8 


18.9 
•!1.3 

3H.7 
79- 


9.9 
10  2 
20.1 
93.1 


20.0     17.8 


200 


360.- 
4*7.8 


3IU.8  230.8 


200 


83.9 
408.7 
402.9 


271.11198 


33.02   36.49 


30.4 
13.8 
88 
10.9 
S.- 
S.I 


13,8 


43.1 
13,- 

29  5 

0. 

7.- 
37.7 


28,9 


0.3 
19  3 

18.1 
39  1 


87- 
IUO.4 


61.9 


34.- 
10.3 
19.- 
16.6 
U.- 
S.I 


29.7 

9.7 

4.-, 

S0.9 

IIU 

3.0 


17.8     14.3 


22.8 

10.4 

37  9 

1.7 

5  I 

9.7 


39,2     33.3 


13.7 
13.9 
19.0 
91,0 


31. 


142.- 
81.- 
40.0 

113  8 
01.3 


3-4 

2.1 

2.3 

3;i.S 

47.- 

8.3 


114-    69.6    63.4 


90.9 
176.- 

01.6 
221.1 

3i.e 


2i-J.9|  102.9 
38,8  21.9 
151.9  61.3 
400.2133.- 
349.5|l85.1 
86.1  299.6 


104.4    61.9 


33  35133  36 


173.3 

13.4 

62.- 

99.9 

202.4 

995.0 


70.7 
33.67 


The  States  and  territories  naturally  arrange  them,selves  into  five  divisions,  which  are 
separated  not  only  by  their  geographical  position,  but  aUo,  with  few  exceptions,  in  their 
modes  of  industry  and  commercial  intercourse. 


DIVISIONS. 


1.  Tne  New  Engl.ind  St^tea 

3.  Ihe  Midille  StuteK,  with  District  of  Columbia..','.".'.'..!!.',' .'i[ 

3.  The  .Southeru  SStat..*,  with  the  Terriiory  of  Florida !! 

4.  The  Soul h-wi  stern  Slates 

5.  The  Nortb-wentern  States,  with  the  Territories  o'f'wiscoii<i'i 

and  Iowa 


Total  of  the  United  States  , 


Increased  Population,  from  August  Ut,  1790,  in 


10  Yearn. 


122.4 
130,2 
136.6 
319,8 

371.6 


20  Years. 


145.8 
180.3 
140.1 
1,058. 

837.6 


30  Years. 


104.4 
340.2 
172.0 
2,264. 

1,948. 


40  Years.* 


193.6 
:II04 
209.1 
3,839. 

3,149. 


50  Yeara.* 


321.3 
382.7 
226.1 
6,174. 

5,654. 


184.2 


343.3     I       327.4 


434  6 


.u  .b*e  fwVltttrirnrrnt'^L-'nl^o^Z  ^'f  tbTt^^^rm^entn'ed'.''^  *"''"''  '"  """  '"'  »"•"""  ^''  "-»-•  "'"-«• «» 

*v,  Tu"  ff^^'"**  ^^i^.P^^j'.V  exhibited  in  the  preceding  table  between  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
the  three  first  divisions,  which  comprise  the  thirteen  original  states,  and  that  of  the  two 
western  divisions,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  migration,  the  Atlantic  states  losing  more 
than  they  gain  by  emigrant,  and  the  western  states  acquiring  largely  both  from  foreign 
.and  domestic  emigration.  *        o       o    .?  s 


merations  in  Fifty- 
period. 

ENNIAIi  INCRBASB. 


1810 

1B20 

1830 

ISM 

30.7 

30.4 

34- 

23.7 

16.6 

13.8 

10.3 

5.7 

41.- 

88 

19.- 

4.- 

ll.G 

lO.I) 

I6.< 

10.9 

II.M 

S.- 

17.-    110 

4  ) 

19.3 

S.I 

8.1       3.0 

13.8 

17.8 

14.3 

C3.6 

43.1 

39.7 

22.8 

IU.3 

I.J.- 

ll.li 

IU.4 
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require  explanation.  Perhaps  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  interruption  given  to  navigation 
from  1806  to  1815,  by  which  the  numbev  of  boys  formerly  going  to  sea,  or  on  board  fish- 
ing vessels  and  coasters,  being  diminished,  augmented  the  proportion  of  males. 

The  proportion  of  males  to  females  in  the  different  races,  under  the  two  last  enumera- 
tions, were: — 


In  1830. 
The  white  males  under  10,  were  to  the  females,  aa  100  to  95.3 
The  free  coloured  males        .....  97.2 

The  slaves         .      .         .         .         .         .         .     .  93.4 


In  1810. 
95.4 
97.4 
99.7 

If  we  suppose  that  the  excess  of  boys  over  girls,  among  the  emigrants  from  Europe,  is 
gradually  decreasing  in  its  relative  influence,  that  would  apply  only  to  the  whites.  The  only 
solution  that  occurs,  as  applicable  to  both  races,  is,  that  those  occupations  by  which 
the  lives  and  health  of  boys  are  more  exposed  than  are  those  of  girls,  have  been 
slightly  but  gradually  increasing  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  excess  of  males  under 
ten  is  less,  in  the  New  England  states,  which  are  most  maritime,  than  in  the  southern  and 
western  states,  which  are  least  so. 

It  deserves  notice,  that  in  the  slave  population,  although  the  females,  between  four- 
teen and  twenty- six,  in  the  fourth  census,  approach  to  or  exceed  the  males,  yet  after 
twenty  four,  the  preponderance  of  the  males  is  restored.  In  the  fifth  census,  too,  of  the 
slaves  between  twenty-four  and  thirty-six,  the  females  slightly  exceed  the  males,  but 
with  all  those  at  both  the  earlier  and  later  periods  of  life,  the  males  exceed  the  females ; 
from  which  it  woidd  appear  that  the  diversity  in  their  respectiv  eemployments,  which  takes 
place  in  the  vigour  of  manhood,  abridges  life  with  males  more  than  with  females  ;  but  that  in 
subsequent  periods  the  chance  of  life  is  in  favour  of  the  male  sex.  According  to  the  sixth 
census,  the  two  sexes  approach  to  equality  in  the  slaves  between  ten  and  twenty-four,  but 
at  all  other  ages  the  males  exceed  the  females. 

INCREASE  OF  POPULATION  FROM  EUROPE   TO  AMERICA. 

Emigration  from  the  old  world  to  the  new,  from  which  nearly  the  whole  present  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  is  directly  or  remotely  derived,  still  continues. 

"  This  tide  of  European  emigration  ceases  to  be  an  object  of  wonder,  when  it  is  recollected 
that  labour  and  skill  are  more  than  twice  as  well  rewarded  in  the  United  States  as  in  Europe ; 
that  capital  receives  nearly  twice  the  profits ;  and,  above  all,  that  land  can  be  here  pur- 
chased in  absolute  property  at  a  smaller  cost  than  would  there  be  its  annual  rent.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  strong  inducements,  which  apply  to  nearly  all  Europeans,  the  British  and 
Irish  emigrants  find  here  the  language,  laws,  usages,  and  manners  to  which  they  have  been 
accustomed.  They,  therefore,  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  emigrants  from  Europe  to 
the  United  States.  Next  to  these,  the  Germans  are  the  most  numerous ;  for  they,  too, 
with  the  recommendations  of  cheap  land  and  high-priced  laboiu-,  meet  in  many  of  the 
states  thousands  whose  language*  and  manners  are  the  same  as  those  they  have  left  be- 
hind. From  the  time  that  the  first  German  settlers  came  to  this  country,  in  1682,  under 
the  auspices  of  William  Penn,  there  has  been  a  steady  influx  of  emigrants  from  Germany, 
principally  to  the  middle  states,  and,  of  late  years,  to  the  west. 

"  The  coloured  part  of  the  population,  which  also  owes  its  origin  exclusivelyf  to  the 
old  continent,  has,  since  1808,  received  no  accessions  from  abroad ;  but  is,  on  the  contrary, 
constantly  losing  by  emigration  a  part  of  what  it  gains  by  natural  increase. 

"  It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  number  of  persons  thus  migrating  to  and  from  the  United 
States  could  be  ascertained,  the  census,  periodically  taken,  would  enable  us  to  determine 

*  As  early  as  1739,  a  journal,  in  the  German  language,  was  established  at  Germantown,  in 
Pennsylvania.  From  that  time  to  the  present,  the  number  of  German  newspapers  has  continued 
to  increase  in  that  state. 

f  Tlie  number  of  Indians,  or  descendants  of  Indians,  comprehended  in  the  decennial  enume- 
rations of  the  people  of  the  United  S  ates,  is  too  small  to  deserve  to  be  regarded  as  an  exception. 
It  certainly  would  not  amount  to  a  thousandth,  perhaps  not  to  a  tcn-thousandth,  part  of  the  whole 
population. 


POPl,LATION  or   THE  UMTED   STATES. 


Ae  precise  rate  of  our      *      i 
arri-ed  from  abrn^7  Y-  x°  '^*'  **^«o  ^  the  collectors  a/7»,l      ^     '  '°'^®^'  a°  ac*  of  con- 

office  of  rit;.  of  ;tar'"«^^°"'^-^^^^^  ciLtrffri''"  r^"«*"  "f^^ 

tainty,  for,  besides  that  S?  J^"*  ^''^^  this  i^^ation  hi'  nof  .ff  J^'f  """"'^  *«  the 
an-iveat  New  York  Sj*  ft*,  >**""«  are  defecti^e^  a  partof  f».  r"^^.*^*  ^^^^  ««'- 
rence  ;  whilst,  on  thelJhe/t*  T*'  *°  ^"°«'^«'  i°  prefe^^ncel  l  v"  '^  '™i^'°*'  ^^« 
Ireland  into  CanadTmS!!*    ?u'  *  P"*  ^^  those  who  Zs  di^fl  T^;JP  *''«  ^t.  Law- 

'•let  «.  flm  e.tim,te  fiv,™       ,.  .  '^     •Ppn».matio,„  to  the 

the  United  States  th^w^  *°  ''^<'''  estimate,  the  nuXr  nf         custom-houses  at  the 

year,  did  notT^o^MZ'Z'  f '''?'  ?«  -PP-es  tt  the  SfTn  "'°  "^-"^ '" 
decennial  term,  that  J,  ^  •  ?  ^^'^P*'  Perhaps,  in  1794  1„  T  '^ '?  """y  Preceding 
al-ost  totall74:i^"7^^^^^^^^  wfth  G^e'at^fiilt;  ^J:Z  tt  Jt'  ^'"^  ''^  ^^^'^ 
both  inclusive,   the  nnmL  ^^*°*"'  ^e  suppose  that  in  the  *l,«f^  ?^  *°'^  country  was 

the  whole  number  2S;S^^[//P^y«.  -as  the  same  t  ii^ifTniT  ^«J  V^^^^O, 
at  that  tin-,,)  we  shafl  hive  84  ^^^  ^T^^'"  "*^««««  tL  b\l;.X\^^^^^^  ^'^""*  fr''^ 
States  for  those  four  veaw  u  J\  ^^^  ""™her  of  foreieii  ln£l  ^*  P^-op^rtion 
number  was  30,0()0,/re,Lnl''*^|^*''«'  «"PPo«c  that  in  tS 'T'^*"  *«.  the  United 

Kingdom  in  1829  for  thfn  '^'^'c^P'*'  *»»«  "umSr  of  ejilf'^t' ^'j^*  ^^^^^  cannot 
15,678  ,  yet  thelhltum^^f  ,^,  ^^''  --'  --^4  toTrSriS  t  ^Y  ^°'*«^ 
to  the  state  department  inThf  "^'^  emigrants  from  all  naL  nf  *k     ^?',*^  ""^^^^s, 

tant  omissions,^thaT  of  S.l  v  TV*"'  ""^  hut  15,28?  there  S       t"  ■'T"'"^*^'  "Parted 
emi«.ants  returned  to  th^  J  *"?  ^°'  ^''^  ^^^  q^arttr  '  A^in  ?»?'  ''"''^"^  ^«««  '™P«r- 

'  '^'*'''''  '^'ows  but  6618  for  the  number  ^f       -^  accounts  in 
•  That  is.  10,000  per  annum  f      .  ^""grants  from  all 

of  .he year.  1«28.  closed  on  the  30th  SepteX',  Sdt b^^Z',;,^;:-!!: 
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the  other  parte  of  the  world,  though  it  is  known  that  these  (including  the  emieranto  from 
wie  rest  oi  the  British  dominions)  are  nearly  equal  to  the  number  from  the  United 
lungdom. 

■tu  ^^^  T'®  *'"'"**®  returns,  subsequently  made  to  the  state  department,  ftunish  us 
with  some  data  for  correcting  these  errors.  By  the  official  returns  of  British  consuls  re- 
smmg  ,n  America,  the  number  of  emigrante  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  the  United 
Sstates.  for  the  five  years  from  1833  to  1837,  was  163,44?  ;  but  r-ccording  to  the  reports 
ot  the  collectors  here  to  the  state  department,  the  whole  number  of  foreigners  who  came  to 
to  the  United  States,  m  the  same  period,  was  324,750,  which  is  very  nearly  double  the 
number  of  those  who  were  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

"If,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  British  accounte  were  not  less  accurate  in  the  last  period 
ot  tive  years  than  in  the  first  period  of  six,  (and  they  were  probably  more  so,)  and  that 
«ie  emigrants  from  other  countries  to  the  United  States,  bore  as  large  a  proportion  to  those 
trom  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  first  period  as  the  last,  (which  there  is  no  reason  to 
question,)  then  the  British  returns  of  emigrante  to  the  United  States  would  be  to  the  whole 
number  irom  all  parte  of  the  world  in  the  ratio  of  163,447  to  324,750,  unless  it  were 
proper  to  make  a  deduction  from  the  last  number  for  those  British  emigrante  who  took 
their  route  to  Upper  Canada  by  way  of  New  York. 

♦1.  *"*u^°  ^°T'  deduction  may  not  seem  to  be  necessary,  because  they  would  consider 

that  the  number  of  those  who  came  to  the  United  States  from  Canada  was  likrly  to  equal 
those  who  went  to  Canada  by  the  route  of  New  York,  and  especiaUy  during  the  civil  «)m- 
motions  that  broke  out  within  the  five  years  in  question.  Yet,  as  since  1834  the  propor- 
tion ot  British  emigrante  who  take  the  New  York  route  is  said  to  be  "considerable,"  let 
us  assume,  m  the  absence  of  all  precise  data,  that  as  many  as  one-third  of  those  emigrante 
who  land  in  New  York  afterwards  proceed  to  Canada,  and  see  how  far  the  above-mentioned 
ratio  IS  attected  by  that  proportion. 

iQol'  '^''^1  °."™'^''  °f  British  and  Irish  emigrante  who  arrived  at  New  York  from  1833  to 
18 J7,  incliMive,  was  152,164  ;  and  the  number  of  those  who  left  Canada  for  the  United 
Mates,  in  the  years  1834,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  was  10,256.  Supposing  the  number,  in 
1 9  ao'n  w-^L  ^®°  '"  *^°  ^'""®  proportion,  the  whole  number  for  five  years  would  be 
U,ii^O.  With  these  facte,  the  whole  number  of  emigrante  to  the  United  States  would  be 
thus  reduced,  viz. : — 

The  total  number  who  arrived  in  the  United  States       ....  324750 

British  emigrante  who  left  New  York  for  Canada,  one-third  of  152,164      50,821        ' 
deduct  for  those  who  left  Canada  for  the  United  States  ....     12,820 

38,001 


286,749 
r-    "P°  ^^  ^'^®™'  estimate,  then,  of  the  number  of  British  emigrants  from  New  York  to 
Canada,  the  proportion  which  the  number  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States 
bears  to  the  whole  number  from  all  countries,  is  as  163,447  to  286,749,  or  nearly  as  4  to 
7.     Applying,  then,  this  rule  to  the  80,522  who  emigrated  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
the  United  States,  from  1825  to  1830,  we  have  141,300  for  the  whole  number  of  immi- 
grante  tor  the  same  six  years.     In  the  remaining  four  years,  from  1821  to  1824,  the  num- 
ber ot  foreign  emigrante  returned  to  tlie  state  department  was  31,158,  which  we  may  pre- 
sume bore  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  number  as  87,140  to  141,300,  and  consequently 
would  be  50,500.     This  number  for  the  four  years,   added  to   141,300  for  the  six  years 
would  give  us  191,800  for  the  whole  number  of  immlgrante  from  1820  to  1830.  If  we  make 
a  lower  estimate  of  the  number  who  proceed  from  New  York  to  Canada,  as  probably  we 
ought,   and  allow   something  for  deficient   returns  to  the  state  department,  we  cannot 
sET  number   to    be   short  of   200,000,  and  I  shall  accordingly  so  con- 

"From  1830  to  1840,  we  have  better  materials  than  in  any  preceding  decennial  term 
tor  estimatmg  the  number  of  foreign  emigrante  to  this  country.     The  following  is  a  sum- 
mary ot  the  returns  that  have  been  made  to  the  state  department  of  the  number  of  passen- 
gers who  arrived  m  the  United  States  in  that  period  :— 


POP[)LATION  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATKS. 


Years. 
1881  . 
1832 
1833  . 
1834 
1835  . 
1836 
1837  . 
1838 
1839  . 
1840 


Total 


Amt-ricans.   Foreigners 
^'256        13,713' 


Bf 


1,155 

1,251 

2,114 

3,320 

4,029 

3,813 

3,964 

4,171 

5,810 


34,970 

58,262 

64,916 

45,444 

76,923 

79,203 

42,731 

70,494 

86,338 


It  appears,  howeve  •  thSar'         '         '         '  ^^'^83       574,996 
AlWing  the  number  of  tfosrw  „  etC'Ifil^rV'^"  ^"^  184Twou,dfe63r4'i? 

"Thusthefemlsove'rl4'     ^^'T       ^^'''^^       ^^'^^^         ^2,834 
much  as  the  females  between  16  S^f  °"'  ^?  P^""  '=«"*  "^  the  whole  numbpr      P  *  • 

does  not  exceed  24  per  cen^of  tL       i,  f"^  ""mber  between  14  and  1 6  J«L    f        */  T^'' 

That  between  14  and  16      ^^  "     *     ?* 

•     2.5  4.5 


29.8  per  cent. 


^^         The  proportion  between  16  and  45    . 
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App  ying  these  principles,  and  dividing  the  supposed  number  of  emim-ants  in  the  two 
first  decennial  terms  (120,000),  into  50,000  for  the  first  term,  and  70,000  for  the  second, 
the  number,  with  their  increase  at  each  term,  would  be  as  follows : 


From  1790  to  1800— number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  40,000 

Froia  1800  to  1810 — number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  60,000 

From  1810  to  1820— number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  97,000 

From  1820  to  1830 — number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  157,000 

From  1830  to  1840-  number  of  emigrants 
Increase,  20  per  cent  on  336,363 


50,000 
8,000 

70,000 
12,000 


114,000 
19,400 

200,000 
31,400 

472,727 
67,273 


58,000 


82,000 


133,400 


231,400 


540,000 


Thus,  while  the  whole  population  had,  in  50  years,  increased  about  fourfold,  the  aver- 
age annual  immigration  had  increased  more  than  nine-fold  in  the  same  time.  So  ffreat 
and  so  disproportionate  an  increase  may  seem  to  some  improbable,  but  the  deductions  have 
l^en  made  on  so  liberal  a  scale  that  the  preceding  estimate  rather  falls  short  of  the  truth 
than  exceeds  It.  The  steady  extension  of  our  settlements  into  the  western  wilderness  con- 
tinues to  multiply  the  opportunities  of  buying  land  at  prices  as  low  as  ever,  without  beinff 
placed  more  beyond  the  benefits  of  civilisation  and  commerce ;  and  the  rapid  growth  of  ov^ 
cities  and  manufacturing  industry  is  constantly  enlarging  the  field  of  employment  for 
tradesmen  and  artisans.  WhUst  these  circumstances  present  to  the  indigent  and  enterpris- 
ing foreigner  more  and  more  points  of  attraction,  the  long  peace  in  Europe  seems  to  have 
given  a  proportionate  increase  to  the  repellent  force  that  is  there  felt. 

"  Of  that  part  of  the  coloured  race  who  emigrate  from  the  United  States,  we  have  uo 
means  of  estimating  the  number,  except  by  comparing  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  last  de- 
cennial ternas  with  that  of  the  first  term,  when  there  were  few  emigrants  of  this  description 
and  when  they  were  probably  balanced  by  the  Africans  then  imported.  In  making  this 
comparison,  it  is  assumed  that  the  rate  of  natural  increase  has  continued  unchanged,  which 
iact  Jhere  seems  no  reason  to  doubt,  at  least  as  to  the  six-sevenths  who  are  slaves. 

"From  1790  to  1800,  the  increase  of  the  coloured  population  was  32.2  per  cent,  which 
for  the  reason  mentioned,  we  consider  to  indicate  the  rate  of  its  natural  increase  in  the 
Umted  States.  In  the  next  ten  years,  from  1800  to  1810,  the  increase  was  37.6  per  cent  • 
but  in  that  time  the  increase  was  enhanced  by  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  and  by  the 
increased  importation  of  slaves,  both  on  account  of  the  increased  demand  for  them  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton  and  sugar,  and  because  it  was  known  that  the  further  importation  of 
them  would  cease  after  1807.  The  accessions  from  these  combined  causes,  beyond  what 
was  lost  by  emigration,  was  5.4  per  cent  on  1,001,436  persons,  equal  to  54,000.  In  the 
followmg  term,  from  1810  to  1820,  the  increase  declined  to  29.6  per  cent,  owing  princi- 
pally to  the  slaves  who  escaped  to  the  British  during  the  war.  From  1820  to  1830  it  was 
dO.7  per  cent  ;  and  from  1830  to  1840,  it  sunk  to  the  unprecedented  rate  of  23.4  per 

lof^  '^i^^  ^^^,  of  decennial  increase  since  1810,  compared  with  that  between  1790  to 
follow  !_  ^  emigration,  exclusive  of  their  probable  increase  at  each  term,  as 

From  1810  to  1820,  the  decrease  (32.2—29.3)  is  2.9  per  cent  =     29'.30o'*' 

"        «?n;°J«fn'  "  (32.2-30.7)  is  1.5       „        =     20,600 

„      1830  to  1840,  „  (32.2-23.4)  is  8.8       „        ==  204,900 

"  *■«»"»  the  number  in  the  last  decennial  term,  a  considerable  deduction  should  h(  maxle 
for  the  extraordinary  mortahty  of  the  slaves  sent  to  Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louwiana, 
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dunng  a  part  of  the  term  and  n    ».  u 

to  Texas,  and  to  the  unL"  J     'T*""^^^  "^  *'>«  204,900  iTtTh^^/'T^^  *'^®  "«&">«» 
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AMERICA. 


The  following  Table  gives  the  same  comparative  view  of  the  preceding  Twenty  Statei, 
when  comprehended  under  five  divisions,  viz  : — 


LOCAL  DIVISIONS. 


New  England  8ule« | 

Middle  Sutei | 

Sontiiem  Sutee | 

Sonth-weclern  Statea  nfi 
IHiMiuippi  and  Tennen-  \ 
nee  .1 

Nortb-weaiern  States  ofj 
Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  lu>  i 


Yean. 

Femalei. 

Children 

under 

Ten. 

Penon*  to 

a  .Square 

Mile. 

Increaae 

of 
Penoni. 

Pnipor- 

tion  iif 

Children. 

Decriaae 
of  Pro. 
porcion. 

Deere  a«« 
In  Ten 
Yeart. 

1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 
1800 
1840 

6n8,79i 
',113,453 

784,008 
<,  ltM,944 

i{,  1,904 

j40,3I7 

386,713 
10l),348 
M4,783 
1,337,363 
4l!l,-J76 
637,510 

19.3  \ 
34.8  / 
15.3   \ 
43.0   / 
8.0   \ 
13.0   / 

15.6   1 

38.3  { 

7.      { 

63.5 
31.1 
70.7    ) 
53.7    J 
73. 
67.8 

13.4 
15. 
6.8 

8.1 

3.75 
1.6 

1800 
1840 

40,791 
397,011 

88,630 

399,969 

1.3   1 

'3.7  ; 

12.4    { 

77.6   I 
75.5   f 

S.l 

•  .5 

1800 
1840 

108,513 
1,303,351 

92,155 
963,193 

9.3   ■, 
35.5    / 

13.3   { 

84.9   ) 
73.8 

11. 1 

3.8 

The  natural  increase  of  the  population  is  inversely  as  its  density ;  and  this  is  apparent, 
whether  we  compare  the  increase  of  the  same  state  at  diflferent  periods,  or  the  increase  of 
one  state  or  one  division  with  another.  'J  hus,  in  New  England,  where,  with  the  exception 
of  Maine,  which  is  comparatively  a  newly-settled  state,  the  population  is  most  dense, 
averaging  50  to  a  square  mile,  'he  proportion  of  children  is  the  smallest,  48.8  per  cent  of 
the  females  ;  in  the  middle  states,  the  population  is  43.6  to  a  square  mile,  and  tne  propor- 
tion of  children  55.7  per  cent ;  in  the  southern  states,  the  population  is  15.7  persons  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  67.8  per  cent  ;  in  the  south-western  states,  the 
population  is  13.7  persons  to  the  square  mile,  and  the  proportion  of  children  75.5  per  cent ; 
and  if  the  north-western  states  seem  to  bo  an  exception  to  the  rule,  in  having  a  greater 
proportion  of  children  than  the  southern  states,  while  they  have  also  a  denser  population 
by  9.6  persons  to  the  square  mile,  it  is  owing  to  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  those  states, 
whereby  25  persons  to  the  square  mile  does  not  indicate  so  great  a  relative  density  as  16  to 
the  square  mile  in  the  southern  states. 

This  rule  of  the  rate  of  natural  increase  acts  so  uniformly,  that  we  may  perceive  the 
falling  off  in  the  rate,  not  only  in  40  years,  as  we  have  seen,  but  also  in  each  decennial 
term,  of  which  the  largest  states  in  the  five  great  divisions  may  serve  as  examples  ;  viz., 


STATES. 


ProportiuQ  of  Chililren  under  10  per  cent. 


ISiiO 


Maaaachuaetta 
New  York  ... 

Virginia  

Tenueitaee.... 
Ohio  


68.9 
75.7 
71.3 
84.6 
88.7 


1819 


57. 8 
72.8 
69.6 
82.9 
H3.1 


182" 


S3. 

67.2 

G8. 

78.8 

79. 


1830 


48. 
63.3 

ce.4 

78. 
74.3 


1840 


46.9 

58.1 

63. 

74.4 

73.3 


What  is  true  in  these  states  will  be  found  true  in  the  others ;  and  there  are  not  more 
than  two  or  three  cases,  out  of  near  a  hundred,  in  which  the  comparison  can  be  made,  that 
the  proportion  of  children,  and  consequently  the  rate  of  increase,  is  not  less  at  each  census 
than  at  the  census  preceding. 

When  we  perceive  the  causes  of  the  diminution  of  increase  operating  so  steadily, 
and  so  independently  of  the  greater  or  less  facility  of  procuring  subsistence,  we  are  war- 
ranted in  assuming  that  the  diminution  will  continue  to  advance  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
it  has  hitherto  done,  until  all  the  vacant  territory  in  the  United  States  is  settled,  after 
which,  another  law  of  diminution  and  an  accelerated  rate  may  be  expected  to  take  place. 

In  conformity  with  the  preceding  views,  we  may  conclude  that  the  ftiture  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States  will  not  greatly  differ  from  the  following  series  during 
the  next  half  century,  if  immigration  continues  to  advance  as  it  has  done  ;  viz., 


1850. 
32  p.  cent. 
22,400,000 


I860. 
31.3  p.  cent. 
29,400,000 


1870. 
30.5  p.  cent. 
38,300,000 


1880. 
29.6  p.  cent. 
49,600,000 


1890. 
28.6  p.  cent. 
63,000,000 


1900. 

27  5  p.  cent. 

80,000,000 


'  Twenty  Ststei, 


DecriHte 
uf  Pro- 
portion. 

Recreue 
In  Tan 
Yean. 

ia.4 

8.1 

15. 

3.76 
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•.» 
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4G.9 

68.1 

63. 

74.4 
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'■OPUIAT.ON  OP  ™.  ,«,„„  ,,,.,^, 

'^z.SzJ^  '^  ^  ^^ 

overlooking  some  of  the  S  oTTavT".^  f"*-  *^'  '«*«  'annorbe' muct^  ^''^^^  "'»«  '"'-  '^^ 
suming  some  new  and  moretv  ul  '^^•'""We  from  our  nl  „  1"°''  ""S-nented  without 
estimate,  however,  ou^St!  f!^  f''' u*  "'■''"•««tances  in  our  f  .r^''"''''  °'- ^^'uitously  as- 
power ;  for.  at  the  Xed  r^ef/  ■^'''  "'^"««  P"de  if  countriTrr  T^e  lowest 
from  this  time,  or  a  littuV  '"crease  supposed  o>,r  r.      1^  "    '*  '"'*'*«  *»  its  physical 

sent  density  of  Massttsettr  w?  h""-*  '"  ^^ ^C^  aiffit??  "'^l''^'  '"  ^  -^y 
estimates,  the  increase  of  th^,r,\"  ^''"  '»  »  course  ^  vt'"'^"'^  "'^'^'^'^  *»>«  pre- 

CLASS.  i»an         ■=  (  I  I  

The  mcrease  in  the  whole  5oZ^~iZ7         ~ '"^^^-^-^^^tljl-ljud^ 

y®*"  *as  been  as  follows  :— 
Whites         as  100  to 

*ree  coloured,  '         •         •  364.2 

Slaves                 "      '         •  •         .     .  649.3 

Total  coloured     "           '  *        •         •  378.4 

•  •         •     .  391,2 

THE   mcEASE  o.    THE    ATUm.c    «„  „,3,„,  ^, 

'p.  .ts™' *i  "™}i js  lt,  iz  *r2  tr •  ■— "<^  •»  "w 

t"nes,  again,  they  are  divided  intVJ^''"'""'"^  '''ibit  and  pursuit,    f  7-'  ""  ^'^^^^  severaHy 

and  non  s laveholLg  stl  es     "*°  ^*''^"'"^  «"J  -extern  slat!:rZClT-T'}'-  u^*""- 

The  following  tables  sho™,  f  J,  ,  •>^'  '"'« slaveholdine 
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•it 


ATLANTIC    STATES. 


LOCAL    DIVISIONS. 


I.— Non-SlateholdlDg  Btalei. 

Maine .,,.,., 

New  Hampahlre 

Veirooiit 

MiMntbuxitu 

Rliode  Inland 

Coniiuclii'ut 

New  York 

New  Jvraey 

PeiintylTaula. 

Total  


II.— Slaveholiiiiig  Statea. 

Delaware 

MaryUnd 

DUirict  afCuluiiibia 

VirKinIa , 

North  Carolina 

South  Citrolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Total 


Popalation  In 


1810  1810  1830 


228,703 
214,300 
217,713 
472,040 
77,031 
262,»42 
959,04'.) 
245,553 
810,001 


3,486,380 


72,674 
380,346 

24,023 
974,622 
33  ',.100 
41.\I13 
232,433 


208,333 
244,161 
2:13,764 
323,287 
83,039 
273,2021 

1,372,812 
2/7,373 

1,040,438 


4,359,633 


72,749 
407,330 

33.030 

1 ,005,3  U 

638,829 

502  .'41 

340,987 


2,674,913|3,061,074 


309,433 
169,328 
280,05'.; 
610,4  0^ 
97,19! 
297,67.-. 

1,918,606 
320,823 

1,348,233 

3,342,381 


76,748 
447,0411 

30,831 

1,211,413 

737,987 

381,183 

510,823 

34,730 


3,643,732 


1840 


801,793 
284,374 
291,948 
737,099 
108,830 
309,9/8 

2,428,021 
3;3,3ii6 

1,724,033 


6,761,082 


78,083 
470,019 

43,713 

1,239,797 

733,419 

3  <4,398 

691,392 

54,477 

3,923,309 


Area- 
Square 
Milea. 


J2,000 
9,200 
9,800 
8,;  50 
1,300 
3,100 

40,000 
7,500 

47,500 


170,130 


2,200 
11,130 
100 
66,0211 
49,500 
31,730 
O^.tllO 
65,680 


278,300 


Number 

to  a 
Square 

Mile. 


15.6 
30.9 
29.8 
8U.5 
83.7 
00.8 
49.5 
49.7 
36.6 


39.4 


33.8 
42. 
43.7 
11.0 
13.1 
18.7 
11.3 
.9 


14.1 


looreaaa  per  cant  In 


10  yrt. 


22. 


5.3 


30  yr*. 


33. 


M  yra. 


94. 


39.3         48. 5 


WESTERN     STATES. 


li 


' 


LOCAL   DIVISIONS. 

Population  in 

Area — 
Square 
Miles. 

Number 

to  a 
Square 

Mile. 

Increase  per  cent  in 

IBIO 

1820 

1830 

iMO 

10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

10  yrs. 

III.— Slareholding  Suten. 
Loulaiana .....■> 

76,356 
40,332 

361,727 

30,843 

406411 

133,407 
73,448 

144,317 
14,273 

422,813 
60,186 

364,317 

319,739 
136,621 
309,327 
30,388 
681,004 
140,453 
087,017 

3.12,411 
37.'>,fl3l 
900,7.10 
07„574 
829,210 
383,702 
779,828 

40,300 
47,080 
32,900 
35,000 
40,300 
65,300 
40,300 

7.1 

7.8 
11. 1 

1.7 
20.0 

6.8 
19.1 

MiMiatfippl    ......••• 

Hisaouri 

Total   

805,991 

1,441,161 

3.202.331 

3,409,132 

351,080 

0.4 

34,8 

136. 

323. 

IV.— Non-alareholding  Slatea. 
Ohio 

330,760 

34,520 

13,282 

4,762 

581,434 

147,1:8 

63.211 

8,896 

037,903 

343,031 

137,443 

31,03l> 

1,470,018 

1,519467 

683,866 

470,183 

312,207 

30,043 

43,112 

39,730 
30,.'WU 
67,000 
69,71)0 
03,000 
300,000 

38.3 

18.8 

8'. 

3.5 

.3 

.3 

Illinois 

Michigan    

Wisconsin 

Total  

272,324 

803,719 

2,967,840 

488,830 

6. 

103. 

369. 

1090. 

ATLANTIC  AND  WESTERN  STATBS.-SLAVEHOLDING  AND  NON-SLAVEHOLDING  STATES. 


Decennial  increase  in 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Atlantic  StKte« 

6,101,409 
I,0i-8,3I9 

7,420,727 
2,243,880 

9,188,133 
3,672,369 

10,686,381 
6,376,972 

448,050 
839,930 

23.8 
7.6 

30.4 
108. 1 

388 
63.7 

16.3 
73.0 

Non-alaTrholding  States 

Slarebolding  States  

3,7.'W,9IO 
3,480,904 

8,162,372 
4,902,233 

7,012,399 
9,848  303 

0,728,932 
7,334,431 

659,000 
629,580 

14.7 
11.6 

37.3 
39.3 

39.8 
29.9 

38.7 
26.4 

^PS^S**** 


nuu  per  cant  in 


. 

30  yn. 

Mjn. 

M. 

04. 

as.3 

43.6 

reue  per  cent  In 


1. 

10  yn. 

lOyre. 

136. 

323. 

389. 

1090. 

fG  STATES. 


«nnial  increite  in 


) 

1830 

1840 

4 

1 

388 
83.7 

1G.3 
73.8 

3 

a 

39.8 
39.9 

38.7 
3S.4 

OinCBSBS. 

Maine  ~ 

New  Manipiblie  ....'." 

MatMobuneiia    

Rhoiie  liland 

Vernioot 

Connecticut    

Nbw  York ■■ 

We.tern  New  Vork    .'. 

New  Jiraey    

Penniylvania .'.'.'" 

Delaware    

Maryland    

Virg1„|, 

Niirth  Carolina .■.'.■ 

South  Carolina 

Oeorgia    

«lilo 

Kentucky 


POPULATION  OF  THK  UNITED  STATKS. 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 
1.  Protkstant  Episcopal  Church. 

fProm  tha  airiL ■ . 


(Kromth.  ..Churchman.  Almanac", 
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Tennemeo V 

Miulaaippi ( 

Arkanaa .■■"  i 

l.olliaian«.  ^^  '"\ 


"'SHOPS. 


Manton  Eaatbiin;' 

..   •  **'  Henihaw    D  n 

n  V  ,.."*"•"•  O.lt.... 
5;  \l"""»7<«>nk,  D.D.  . 
n  ■  "■  v.".  •'•ncey,  D.D.. 

Afred  Leo,  D.D.I.... 

'»;."«'"'.""'"''«—.  Dli 

iWni.  Me^idr,  D.D  .. 
Leris.  Ive,,  D.D.'..  ..'.■.' " 
J'Ur.  K.  GaUiden,  D  D  .    " 
Btflphen  Elliott,  D.D    '.."" 

Benj.  B.Smith,  D.D.    .. 


Iiouiiiana 
Alabama 

I»ini55'" 
Florida 

Nortb-weatern  DbtriVt': 
Indiana    . 
Wiaconain 

u.    '*"*• 
Mitiouri 


reatern  Diatriut : 

ana    .j 

conain  '/ 


|JameaH.Otey,D.D. 
|I*onidaa  Polk,  D.D.... 
Philander  Chaae,  D.D. . 


Jackaon  Kemper,  D.D, 


Clerjy.     ••«•«•  Md  Time  of  «J,„|„,  „,  Cen. 
Tentiona,  iMa. 


K  i'-V"-" --^^^^^^^ 

3d  Taea.  in  June! 
8d  W  ed.  in  Aug 

teii-nVaV^''"--- 
b  *«••/»  ««y.Kdenton. 

lat  Wiui   i»  a    V'  ""•■nah. 

Ku'^.iSmt;- «•»"•'• 

W  Tuea.  in  May. 
lal  Wed.  in  May. 

IJth  Tbura.  in  May. 

1"  w:s:  in" /:„?•«"""'• 

4th  Thnra.  in  Hay. 


DIOCESES. 


2.  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


Boaton  . 

New  York 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore 

Richmond 

Charleston  .... 

Mobile 

New  Orleana'.'. 
Ntaohea ,. 

laoulaHlle 

Nashville 

Cincinnati ', 

'  iocennea , 

St.  Loula... 

Detroit 

Dubuque 


_.  COMPRISING 

New  England 

p'"''^'"^"'«P"tofNewie^*," 

I^iaiana 

Miasissippi  . .  .'.'.'.*/_ 

Kentucky 

Tennraaee 

Ohio 

'ndiana,  andpirtof  iilVnVli'; 

lMia«)uri,Arkansaa,4c ,'.'.'.'.'" 

iMIchigan,  and  Wi«»n.l„  Territory 
'owa  Territory 


Delaware.  |.^?^^^^r',^tS'^-" 

Anthony  Blanc,  D.D. 

JohnJ.Chanche,  D.D.': 

M"hnB.Pu,^,i/D.D  .;: 

i  Joseph  Roaati,  D.6.       

P-e^J•R^T/.'1,V.•«•  ••■•■■••• 

ii:t£?L'£„^rK!!';;!'^- 


MIn. 


34 

•::l 

71 

60 

•  >.. 

«0 

•  •>• 

7 

•  •  •• 

19 

•  •>. 

18 

•a*. 

33 

.... 

4 

•:} 

SO 

... 

7 

... 

*7 

... 

84 

... 

77 

... 

l» 

.. 

II 

Catholics The  firsf  r<„*i.  i-    i .  .  ~ ' — "^ 

Baltimore.)  was  consec^d  in  ?7^^'«'^^E  '^  *!!«  ^"ited  States.  (John  CarroU  D  n      . 
tion  from  Eurone      Tl,«    u  ^"     ^"®  Catholics  increiu,fl  «.r.:ji         '"*"^".  1>.D.,  of 

and.  accoiS^^to  the  ^.^0?%!^ '"«'««««'    '  ^^^^^SCp,l^^i!:b^T'l ''^ '.^^^ 
stations    57q«l«~l  !r**"°*'<' Almanac"  for  184S    -s-rT' u      ?""°P'''  ^  coadjutors  : 
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AMBHICA. 


"  Catholic  >UmanM:»-Pha«delphia,   33,    Baltimore,  20;    Emmitsburg,  23 ;    Frederick, 
6   'l^lr  r  r"M^J  Pamhof  AH«un.ption,  U.,  10,  Vincennes,  17,  St.  Loui..  Miwouri 
O  J  Koso  Hill,  N,  Y.,  31  ;   nichmoiid,  Va.,  13. 

3.  MethodUt  Episcopal  C'A«rcA.~Bi»hop,_Joihua  Soule,    Elijah  Iledding,   Jamea 
O.  Andrew,  Beverly  Waugh,  and  Thomas  A.  Morris.  * 

The  following  ia  a  general  Recapitulation  of  thd  extent  of  the  Church  in  1842,  as 
embraced  within  the  various  Conferences  : 


00NFBRBN0K8. 


Whitri 


T,"*"-- I      M,IM 

[•roTidenw. ij,ao, 


New  flitmpablra 
New  Knglaud  ,., 

Pittubiirgb 

Mitine 

Bliok  RWar 

Krie 

Oneida 

Michigan 

Rock  Kifer 

0«ui-aii«e 

North  Ohio 

Kentucky 

llliiioia 

Ohio 

ifV""""' .'."!.".';|    isImb 

TepneiMe g^.g^o 

Jodiana (     Q%jvn 


l»,7r» 
43,07U 

1)1,610 
»».777 
30,009 
13,711 
11.150 
.10,041 
«7,8H9 
37,0M 
30,'i6(i 
06,4U3 


Coloured 


84 
U3 

"lib 
"m 

61 
77 

a 

30 

60 

138 

8,944 

34 

611 

1,874 

3,H0,'S 

4,33(1 

34ft 


TOT*!,. 


36,186 
13,401 
ai),3HI 
IA,01H 
43,61 1 
34,738 
16,693 
33,838 
36,130 
13,938 
11,439 
30,701 
'.^8,(18 
4)1,339 
30,830 
67.1)14 
30,330 
39,171 
33,176 
63,943 


0ONPEREN0B8.         Whilea 


North  CarnllB*.... 

Men  pbiii 

Virgluia  

Arkantaa 

Miiiiiiaippl   

Texaa   

Alahama 

Georgia  

South  Carolina  . . . . 

Haltimore    

riilUflHphia 

New  Jrrtry    

Now  York 

Uberia  MiMion.... 


Total  in  1843 
Total  in  1841  . 


Increara 


17,698 

31,636 

38,870 

6,697 

13,;iltj 

3,««3 
39,409 
37,314 
30,799 
»ft,773 
4ft,866 
33,763 
60,391 


036,736 

803,984 


133,748 


Colnurad. 

A,  163 

8,ft3ft 

3,777 

1,091 

6,048 

636 

9,373 

14,096 

33,373 

17,999 

10,713 

769 

440 

836 

138,410 
107,396 


31,114 


33,1461 
39,171 
39,699 
10,033 
18,993 
3,736 
34,8(14 
91,410 
64,170 
73,708 
96,378 
33,331 
90,661 
830 

1,068,939 
913,901 


194,634 


TotS*  lllfes*^^  °'"°^^'  °^  traveUing  preachers  was  4244;  of  local  preachers,  7621. 

n..o  "■fii"iB!Q"ti^^"r**~'*  appears  from  the  statistics  given  in  the  «  Lutheran  Alma- 
494  J7-     J  '  J  r    *  ®^f  ''™.*"  *'"'  ^"'^^'^  ^*^*''«'    ^  ^^"^'•al  synod,    19  district  svnods, 
424  ordamed  and  licensed  ministers,  1371  congregations,  and  146,300  communicant^. 
nPoJS*^!     ^^"^  ending  July,  1842,  there  has  been  an  addition  of  58  to  the  ministry, 
on^t   ^      •  membership  by  confirmation,  of  17,766  adults  and  infants  by  baptism,  and  of 

ar76'ci.3reSed.         """  '^"'^  ''''  ''""  ''^'^'  ''  -"ff^^S^*--  -g-"«<l' 

5.  Baptists. 

(Prom  the  "  Bapliit  Almanac"  for  1843.) 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampiblre. 

Verment 

Mauachuaatta  ... 
Rhode  Island  ... 

Conneoticnt 

New  York 

N  ew  Jersey 

PennayWania    .... 

Delaware 

Maryland  

Virginia  

North  Carolina.... 
South  Carolina . . . . 

Georgia  

Alabama 

Miasiasippi 

*  ijouiaiana    

Arkanaaa   

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illlnoia  

Miaaouri 

Michigan    

Iowa  

Wiaconain 

British  Prorinces 


Churchei. 


Total. 


266 
105 
138 
311 
36 
90 

8oe 

73 
271 
10 
30 
497 
866 
383 

706 

S39 

298 
19 
46 

613 

603 

046 

493 

399 

301 

183 
14 
34 

336 


Miniiiera. 


8383 


318 

eu 

103 
234 
33 
1U4 
834 
89 
313 
4 
II 
240 
339 
23» 
304 
394 
160 
9 
14 
364 
289 
331 
287 
361 
143 
114 
0 
33 
129 


Baptiied 
since  last 
Report. 


Communi- 
cant*. 


930(t 


797 

931 

360 
1300 

313 
1033 
7099 

767 

2266 

I 

301 
2474 
1949 
1808 

879 
1077 
1134 

"% 

724 
3041 
3641 
1410 

301 

803 

763 

91 
332 


34,911 


30,882 
0,704 
ll,06i 
26,073 
3,916 
11,788 
83,321 
9,190 
21,030 
343 
1,049 
61,019 
30,444 
39,937 
46,043 
29,93't 
,13,A.^4 
288 
860 
31,984 
48,148 
24,621 
19,363 
11,841 
10,837 
8,731 
382 
1,032 
37,744 


611,927 


•  Screntten  churchei,  16  mlniaten,  and  786  membor*  in  this  Stale,  are  iucludod  in  the  MiuUaippi  AiiuciatioD. 


il' 


15 ;    Frederick, 
lOuu,  MiMouri, 

adding,   Jamea 


in  1842,  as 


nlnurad. 

TOTAL. 

A.iai 

i'i,>ir>i 

H.Mtt 

ss.iri 

s,r;T 

•M.M9 

l,»9l 

10,0111 

0,048 

i8,sai 

630 

3.738 

!),373 

34,l)(l« 

H.OM 

ftl,410 

33,374 

04,170 

i?,y!).'v 

73,7)18 

10,7  \'i 

&«,S7lt 

7fl'J 

33,331 

440 

M.001 

H3a 

H30 

M,4I0 

l,0(l8,Aia 

OI.-i'M 

013,901 

21,114 

1M,6M 

aohers,  7621. 

itheran  Alma- 
listrict  synods, 
[unicaiits. 
)  the  ministry, 
aptism,  and  of 
>ns  organised, 


Aiiucialioo. 


l'OPU,.ATroN  OK  Tim  UNITED  STATKS.  gj 

wportedlastvear     fh!  '      1?    '•r'""'te«  reported  is   183    bl„°  Q  I        t"""*".  *'"*  *''«'« 

Baptisms  of  adults  .  .  »vo  rjeen 

»         of  children    .  '**••.         4,337 

^oney  collected  for  religious  punioses  '         *         '         •     •       10,483 

Sir::  .  .^.'■'^.  •.  •,  ■  _.  H7,,67d»,i.. 

New  churches  organised     .      ' 72 

8.   CongregaHonalists.     [From  the  "ThrJ  /     v'         '         '     '  ^^ 

S^iaCrd  m'SsLril  ^V«^  ^^  'vtrchSr  ai  .  ^-*leut.-Churches, 
Vermon?lcri''Jn,"* "'"'*'•««'   '^T.  ""'  ^^'  ""'"'"unicants,   35.600; 

or  60.  ™^'''   ^^^'P^to".   J03;  stated  supplies    42  ,  vu„     .    u      ,. 

5^';5J*"?P«h"-«-No  statistics.  ^ 

England,  con'i^t'ion^Q???'"^- ''•"?  "'"^  "*,  ""«»  P^^t  of  Massachusetts  fh  •    xt 

9.   f^«/«.maE  ~ThJ Vn     •"'*"  '*"''  licentiates,  774  '""^''"'«"»'  *''«'•«  •''e  m  New 
for  1843.  ^''^  ^"""'^•ngr  statistics  are  published  in  tl«   ir  •         .  « 

.There  are  in  the  United   Stat  .  ^"'^  '"*''«   Universal  Register 

;a;r!.^  -^  ---^- « '  -^^^^^^^^^^  r  r  r '  ^^-'^^^ 

During  the  past  vear  th    1  •  meeting-houses,  and  476 

DENOMINATIONS.         I      ch..    k  i  1 ~- 

l-roteiunt  EpiacopalT^  '      ~ . Coininunlc«nt«. 

Roin.nCaholio...:  ••••  T^k 

te'i'"'*^p'~«'p«'"".:::.v:."::::::      .»«  «l         *"'"^ 

Pree-WlliBaptui,": M83  M'!S*  l,06S.J2S 

Luiheran  Church    ....   971  ^'tl*.  , 

lUnireriialiNta    1371  \  Ha  \  J 

t  Including  only  a  part  of  New  England. 
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Aree  dassM,  viz. :  1.  Universities  or  CoUeees.  2.  Academies  and  Grammai  schools.  3 , 
rnmary  scnools  ;  an-'  the  number  of  each  description,  together  with  the  number  of  scholars 
attendmg  ea-j^,  m  the  several  state,  were  giver;.  It  also  enumerated  the  scholars  educated 
at  the  pubic  charge  m  each  state,  and  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of 
age  who  could  not  read  and  write. 

Taelb  showing  the  number  of  Universities  or  Colleges,  of  Academies  and  Grammar 
bchools,  of  Primary  and  Common  Souools,  in  the  United  States,  with  the  number  of 
8chola|^  of  each  description,  the  number  of  Scholars  at  public  charge,  and  the  number 
ot  White  Persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  canuot  read  and  write,  accordine  to  the 
census  of  1840.  ° 


§■% 


H 
'J 


STATES 
•  VD   TERRITORIES. 


Maine., 

New  Hampsltire. . . 

Vermc  nt 

Mauacb-'sett* 

ilhcde  Inland 

Coaneciicui 


New  England  Sta.tes. 


UnlTeni- 
tiesi  and 
Colleges. 


Students. 
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Ne"  York. 

New  Jersey 

Peuiisylvanic  

Delaware 

Mar>land 

District  of  Columbia  . 

Middle  States 


Virginia 

North  Carolina. 
South  CaroiiiiB  . 

Georgia 

Florida 


Southern  States . 


Alabama  ... 
Mississippi . 
Louisiana.. 
Arlcansas  ., 
Tennessee. . 


Gnuth-westeii  States, 


MisHoai!  ,, 
Kentucky  . 

Ohio 

Indiana... 
Illinois  ,,. 
Michigan  . 
Wisconsin. 
Iowa 


North-western  Slates 


Total. 


12 
3 

20 
1 

12 
2 


SO 


13 
2 


II 


26C 
433 
233 
769 
324 
832 


Acade- 
mies and 
Orammar 

Schools. 


2.8S7 


1,2H5 
443 

2,034 
23 
f>13 
224 


4,822 


27 


2 
7 
12 


29 


6 
10 
IS 
4 
5 
S 


1,097 
1S8 
168 
622 


8d 
68 
46 

851 
S3 

127 


Scholars, 


8,4?7 
S,799 
4,113 
16,744 
3,(104 
,865 


Primary 
Schools. 


630 

SOS 
06 

300 
20 

133 
26 


1040 


382 
141 
"17 
176 

!8 


1,045 


834 


IS2 
454 


4B2 


2,087 


495 
1,419 
1,717 
322 
311 
158 


48 


173 


4,222 


114 
71 

S2 

8 

152 


3»7 


43,664 

34,716 

3,027 

IS,070 

764 

4,289 
1389 

60,154 


11,083 
4,398 
4,326 
7,878 
732 


<tl,4l7 


5,018 
2,5.53 
1,995 
300 
S,S39 


3,385 
2,127 
2,402 
3,362 
434 
1,610 


Scholars, 


13,329 


10,593 

1,207 

4,978 

152 

665 


17,514 


1,661 

ft'.a 

SbO 

eui 

SI 


3,411 


164,477 
83,632 
82,8  ir 

160,287 
17,35fv 
65,739 


Scholars 
at  pffblic 
charge. 


574,277 


502,367 

52,58.' 

179,989 

6,024 

16,851 

851 


741,566 


35,331 
14,937 
12,920 
15,561 
025 

79,274 


60,212 
7,716 
14,;0I 
168,351 
10,749 
10,012 


Illiterate. 


262,640 


27,075 
7,128 

73,008 

1,671 

6,624 

482 


116,788 


9,791 

124 

3,524 

1,333 

14 


15,405 


4' 
116 
73 
61 
42 
12 
2 
1 


347 


16233 


3248 


1,926 

4,906 

4,310 

2,046 

1,967 

485 

07 

25 


10.630 


164,270 


639 
382 
179 
113 
983 


2,2m 


10,243 
8,23d 
3,573 
2,014 

25,090 


3,241 
942 
2,276 
4,448 
1,614 
526 


13,041 


44,462 
6,38S 

.S3,940 
4,-38 

11,817 
1,033 


102,459 


68,787 
56,609 
2U,6IS 
80,7ir 
1,303 


14,786 


5.V56 


642 

932 

5,I8« 

1,521 

I.24I 

975 

77 

63 


10,657 


47,207 


16,788 

24,641 

218.609 

48,189 

34  876 

29,701 

1,937 

1,500 


376,241 


3,213 

107 

1,!00 

6,9i,7 


11,417 


lt8,03l 


22,592 
8,360 
4,861 
6,567 

58,531 


S26 

420 

51,812 

6,829 

1,683 

998 

315 


62,692 


100,011 


10,4,57 

40,013 

3^,394 

34,)00 

27,502 

2,173 

1,701 

1,118 


166,463 


1,845,113  I    468,323         640,905 


i-  "i 


schoola.  3 . 
r  of  scholars 
iTa  educated 
ity  years  of 


[  Grammar 
number  of 
the  number 
ding  to  the 


ara 

blic 

imterate. 

le. 

12 

3,241 

iA 

94a 

91 

2,276 

SI 

4,448 

•9 

1,614 

•i 

S26 

10 

13,041 

5 

44,452 

•8 

6,389 

)8 

.13,940 

I 

4,-32 

4 

11,817 

2 

1,033 

18 

102,450 

1 

88,78r 

4 

56,609 

4 

20,615 

13 

80,rir 

4 

1,303 

6 

U8,03l 

3 

22,592 

T 

8,36t( 

) 

4,861 

6,56r 

r 

«8,S31 

r 

100,011 

10,4Sr 

1 

40,018 

35,394 

» 

3«,)00 

27,902 

2,173 

1,701 

1,118 

165,433 

540,909 

I'OPUI.AT/OJV  OP  TlfF: 


UNITKI)  STATES. 


-"•'  ■■■•'  3 1  A  IKS. 


STATES  AND 
TERniTOHIES. 


Maine...  A»  I  to 

NowHanipLhi;;.":;;;-'    '^?i 

Vermont..  •"" 

Mai.iu,.hu.,rtu  ■■.■;;:'•■    '?f? 

Mhode  l.laud         »<8 


Conn 


(-■ciicut  , 


New  England  States  .. .  \~Z7r~l'~r„ 


New  York  . 

NewJeracy '"' 

i;e;'"»yiva„ja;;;;:;;;;-    2?? 

Maryland. |     "'«<' 

^''trioiofColumlu'.;; 

Miiidlc  States 

Virginia  .... 

N.-rth  Carolin'i;::;---  ,?" 

Suuih  Carolina  .    ?Ji'? 

'  655 


STAlE.ii  AND 
TERHITORIES 


Ratio  to  White  IWiaUonj 

of  School,  in  Ig,,.^ 

to 

Ornm     1 1>   •  I  ""tO- 

>*-"- sM '•'«'• 


Plurida  I  *"  '  fO| 

Southern  Slates  .. 


As  1  to  A«  I  to 
30.2    I   21.4" 


939 


A?abama ,    „ 

«i»»iH.ippi *■''"* 

LTusi^na...';; '       '"" 

^rkunsas ".'."_' 

lennessee... ..',"" 


_J11_ ^''S  24.2         11.4 

220.5  tm  o      I      r_ 


394 
100 


1302 


606 


Somli-western  Slates, 
Miasonri  , 

ohi,,.....;  ;; I    410 

.'niliaiia  !.'.' 

'"•     '"mois ....;; 

.~~-|*''.'-''igan..V. 

>>  la^onMii 

lowa .  ...  ■"■ 


Ofl.8 
70.1 
7D.4 

258. 

113. 

90.2 


874 
2107 
1518 
1382 


North-western  States 
T.jtiil 


912 


168. 
120. 
348. 
V33 
240. 
4.10. 
47.1. 
1717. 

»31. 


20.6 
21.7 
44.3 
29.6 
Vfl.S 

24.0 

19.3 
23.9 
0.8 
14. 
13..'j 
7.1 

ir,s 

28.6 


14.8 
21.4 
32.6 
11.8 
10.0 

n7~ 

i6.e~ 

14.7 
42.4 

17.8 

17.1 

97.3 

18. 

38.4 


— -  -_.1__        '"-^         23.3 


874 


80.37 


more 


7.69  j   2.%.27 


"  The  preceding  table  she* 
an  a  ninehundredth  p 

i  grammar  schools  nio  fo„  *•  r-i—^ww. 

scholars  of  the  primarv  schnnll  ""'  "^  numerous  as  thp  .^"n   """"""•"  «*  the  acade- 

scholars  of  eve^ySipS^'^r^r"?'^'^^      *""««  ««  ""merou    i^X?^^'^ '  *''^'  *'"' 
the  relative  numLs,  disSuJ  ?„  !?""'  '^  «"--venth  of  the  ll  ;S  ?1 .1!' '  ^"^^  t''-*  the 


=^^;=^ifr?:!^^^^f?^K:-=- 


College  students 
^scholars  in  grammar  school 
"         pnmaiy  schools 


1  —  .y  ".ic-teventn  of  the  whJf^  «       i    .      "  ""'''  tne 
-  centesimal  proportions,  were  iTfoC'^*'""  ''  '^"^  ^^'^t 


0.8 

8.1 

91.1 

100. 


per  cent. 


"If  the  free  coloured  I      A  ^^- 

8.98;  sehoCs   n  i;:IrarP?"^«l-  be  thus7e5uc  5"  !•"*'''  T^  clescripLn^  of 

^•1^.  ;  and  the  schoK  of  !         T^''   "«   ^  *«  88.-^7^  .  "'J^''^'  .^'^  '  ^oUege  students,  1  to 

.    ''Thediversi?;;ront7hZi^^^^^^^^  ^  t^oV.,f    "'"^  "^  ^"'"-^  -'-ols,  a^  1  to 

-^?^s^:it.  ^^^  -s  - -i^:£^  ti-^  ^  --p%  ^n  those 

^ehola^oftheg^amt;  JLT7P        ^  *«  ^74  o  le  ^^e  ^'''^'?"  •"*■ '''^  ^^-^tes  his 
7",^;     But  in  ^e  primarf  r^'  *'"  ""'■'''-c^tem  states  diStXT"?''""  L  '^"'^  '"  ^^e 
double  tiiat  of  the  n.^T?!-^'.     ^^'^^""'"*'"'y  schools,  the  nrn,!^l?-      ^^i^  ^"""  ^^le  other  divi- 
Jft-een  six  and   e     f tn  f "'  "--'/three  tinlojWX"  il"  ^"' '^"^'^"'^ '«  "^-^y 
The  difference  as  to  H-         ^  ^"'''*'  "^^  "^^^^  of  the  sonH  i     """^'^-^cstern  states,  anj 
compared  with  nI,  °E  I'^rJ.- "'  '1.'*^™*'''  "  3-  7.2"  5''^^,-"^-^™  s'ta?:: 
t>mes  as  groat  i„  the  Se '  tn'  """'''''''  '^''°  cannot  ^read  and  wri  S'      1"*  ^''''''"''  ^« 
twelve  times  in  the  south  11?^'  '  '^^^"  ^'^es  as  great  in   t^        ",  *^"'^''  ""^  »  half 
.     r  These  diversitirt ;     f  "V;:i*««  =  ^^  "^-rly  fiftSim  .    Air"';r '^™  ^*«*«« ' 
density  of  numbers    and  ^*"^t'l^lc  to  several  causes  but  ^^^  '  s°"them  states. 
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his  own  means,  or  by  any  means  that  the  state  is  likely  to  provide  ;  but  where  the  popu- 
lation is  dense,  and  especially  in  towns,  it  is  quite  practicable  to  give  to  every  child  the 
rudiments  of  education  without  onerously  taxing  the  communitv.  This  is  almost  literally 
true  in  all  the  New  England  states  and  New  York,  and  is  said  to  be  the  case  in  the  king- 
dom of  Prussia.  It  is  true  that,  in  the  north-western  states,  and  particularly  those  which 
are  exempt  from  slaves,  the  number  of  their  elementary  schools  is  mucii  greater  than  that 
of  the  southern  or  south-western  states,  although  their  population  is  not  much  more  dense ; 
but,  besides  that,  the  settlers  of  those  states,  who  were  mostly  from  New  England  or  New 
York,  brought  with  them  a  deep  sense  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the  schools  for  the 
people  ;  they  were  better  able  to  provide  such  schools,  in  consequence  of  their  making 
their  settlements,  as  had  been  done  in  their  parent  states,  in  townships  and  villages.  We 
thus  see  that  Micliigan,  which  has  but  a  tliin  population  even  in  the  settled  parts  of  the 
state,  lias  sciiools  for  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  population.  The  wise  policy  pursued  first 
in  New  England,  and  since  by  the  states,  settled  principally  by  their  emig;rants,  of  laying 
off  their  territory  into  townships,  and  of  selling  all  the  lands  of  a  portion  before  those  of 
other  townships  are  brought  into  market,  has  afforded  their  first  settlers  the  benefits  of 
social  intercourse  and  of  co-operation.  In  this  way,  they  were  at  once  provided  with 
places  of  worship,  and  with  schools  adapted  to  their  circumstances. 

"  In  some  states,  the  primary  schools  are  supported  by  a  tax,  as  Massachusetts,  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont ;  in  others,  by  a  large  public  fund,  as  in  Connecticut, 
Virginia,  and  some  others  ;  and  others,  again,  partly  by  the  public  treasury,  and  partly  by 
private  contribution,  as  in  New  York.  In  both  the  last  cases,  the  children  are  not  con- 
sidered as  educated  at  the  public  expense,  though  the  difference  between  them  and  the 
first  class  of  cases  is  essentially  the  same,  so  far  as  regards  the  public  bounty. 

"  Of  the  three  descriptions  of  schools,  the  elementary,  by  their  great  number,  seem  to 
be  far  the  most  deserving  of  consideration,  if  we  look  merely  to  their  direct  influence  on 
individuals ;  but  if  we  regard  the  political  and  general  effects  of  each,  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
which  contributes  most  to  the  well-being  of  the  conununity.  The  primary  schools  give 
instruction  and  improvement  to  the  bulk  of  the  voters,  the  great  reservoir  of  political 
power,  The  grammar  schools  educate  that  class  whose  views  and  feelings  mainly  con- 
stitute public  opinion  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  legislation,  and  morals,  and  who 
thus  give  political  power  its  particular  directions.  It  is  from  the  least  numerous  class — 
the  collegiate — that  the  most  efficient  legislators,  statesmen,  and  other  public  function- 
aries are  drawn,  as  Avell  as  those  professional  men  who  take  care  of  the  health,  the  rights, 
and  the  consciences  of  men. 

"  There  is  an  important  class  of  instructors,  of  which  the  census  takes  no  separate 
notice  :  tliat  is  the  ministers  of  religion,  who,  once  a  week  or  oftener,  besides  performing 
the  rites  of  worship,  each  according  to  the  modes  of  his  sect,  indoctrinate  large  congre- 
gations in  articles  of  faith,  and  inculcate  man's  religious  and  moral  duties.  The  number 
of  ministers  of  every  denomination  was  computed  to  exceed  20,000,  at  the  taking  of  the 
last  census,  and  the  deeply-interesting  character  of  the  topics  on  whicli  they  treat  gives  to 
this  class  of  teachers  a  most  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of  men  ;  but  fortunately  it 
is  so  divided  by  tiie  mutual  counteractions  of  rival  sects,  that  it  can  no  longer  upheave  the 
foundations  of  civil  society,  or  seriously  affect  the  public  peace ;  yet  the  influence  of  the 
ministers  over  their  respecti^  followers  is  rather  enhanced  than  diminished  by  the  rivalry 
of  different  sects,  and  the  more  as  they  are  all  improving  in  information  and  oratorical 
talent.  They  now  bear  away  the  palm  of  eloquence,  both  from  the  bar  and  the  delibe- 
rative assemblies.  If  this  vast  moral  power  spends  its  force  yet  oftener  on  speculative 
subtilties,  than  on  awakening  emotion  or  influencing  conduct  ;  if  it  aims,  in  a  word,  more 
to  teach  men  what  to  think,  than  how  to  feel  or  to  act,  this  circumstance  affords,  perhaps, 
as  much  matter  of  congratulation  as  regret,  when  we  recollect  how  easy  the  pure,  mild, 
and  healthy  influence  which  religion  might  exert,  and  which  we  sometimes  see  it  exert, 
could  be  converted  into  bitter  intolerance  and  the  excesses  of  wild  fanaticism. 

"  There  is  yet  another  source  of  popular  instruction — the  periodical  press — which  is  no- 
ticed by  the  census  as  a  branch  of  manufacturing  industry,  and  which  is  exclusively  occu- 
pied, not  only  with  worldly  affairs,  but  with  the  events  of  the  passing  hour.  It  keeps  every 
part  of  the  country  informed  of  all  that  has  occurred  in  every  other,  that  is  likely  to  touch 
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Table  I. — Showing  tlie  Number  of  Persons  engaged  in  Agriculture,  Commerce,  aud  Ma- 
nufactures in  the  several^ States,  according  to  the  Census  of  1820. 


STATES    AND    TERKI 
TOKIES. 


Maine   

New  Hanip:tliiro 

Vermont 

Mauai'husettn.... 
Bhode  Island  .... 
Couuccticut 


New  England  Stau-a  .. 


New  York  

New  Jersey 

Punnaylraiiia 

Dijlawiire 

Maryland 

District  of  Ouliiiubia. 


Mi'ldlc  States. 


Agri. 
culture. 


.W,03l 
S-i,384 
50,11,11 
(>3,46U 
I2,.')59 
.'S0,.'>I9 


284,003 


Com- 
merce. 


4,297 
1,008 
7711 
13,301 
1,162 
3,.5BI 


24,185 


247,648 
40,812 

140,801 

13,259 

79,135 

833 


S'J2,5a8 


9,113 
1,830 
7,083 

S33 
4,771 

312 


23,842 


Vhg^nia    478,422 

Nortb  Carolina I      174,196 


Total  of  United  States  . 


4,,50a 
2,551 


Manu-     STATES    AND    TERRI- 
facturea.  TURIBS. 


7,643 
8,099 
8,484 

33,404 
6,091 

17,541 


81,1121 


00,038 
l.\941 
60,21.1 

2,821 
1H,64U 

2,184 


■South  Carolina 
Georgia 


Southern  States. 


Al.ibacia  .. 
Mt:4i<i8iiippi 
Louisiana.. 
Tennessee 
Arkansas  .. 


South-western  State.'). 


159,839 


32,330 
11,844 


Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Iniiiana... 

lllin'UM  ... 
:Mi8:<auri  .. 
I  Michigan  . 


North-western  States 


Acri- 
cuiture. 


166,707 
101,185 


718,Ma 


30,642 

22,033 

53,941 

101,919 

3,613 


212,148 

133,101 

110,091 

61,313 

12,395 

14,247 

1,468 


332,.'i77 


2,070,640 


Com- 
merc«. 


3,684 
2,139 


11,883 


4S2 

294 

6,M1 

882 

79 


7,958 

1,617 
1,459 
429 
233 
405 
392 


4,615 


72,491 


Manu- 
factures. 


6,747 
3,557 


S4,4S4 


1413 

690 
0,041 
7,860 

179 


16,143 


11,779 

18,956 

3,229 

1,007 

1,0.13 

196 


37,110 


349,506 


NAME 

or 

STATE,  &c. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts. . 
Rhode  Island... 
CiiuDecticut.. .. 

Vermont     

New  Vork 

New  Jersey 

PenrisyWania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Caruliii   .. 

Georgia 

Alaharaa 

Mississippi,,,.. 

■•ouisiana 

Tennessee 

Kentuciiy 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Arkansas 

Michif;an 

Florida  territory 
Wisconsin  ditto. 

Iowa  ditto 

District   of   Co- 
lumbia  

Total 


Number  of  Peritons  employed  in 


30 
13 

4!I9 
35 

ni 

77 

1,803 

2511 

4,003 

5 

313 

1,995 

f)80 

5 

674 

90 

14 

103 
331 
704 
233 
782 
742 
4 

40 

1 

794 

217 


101,031) 

77,949 

87,837 

16,017 

50,035 

73, 150 

455,054 

.56,701 

207,533 

16,013 

09,851 

318,77 

217,095 

19S,3ii3 

209,383 

177,439 

139,724 

79,v89 

227,7311 

197,738 

272,5711 

148,800 

105,337 

02,408 

20,3.55 

5li,.521 

12,117 

7,047 

10,409 

384 


K' 203  3,717,750 


2,02 
1,379 

8,003 

1,348 

2,743 

1.301 

28,408 

2,283 

15,338 

407 

3,249 

0,3'il 

1,734 

1,058 

2,428 

2,212 

1,303 

8,540 

2,217 

3,448 

0,201 

3,070 

2,5110 

2,522 

215 

728 

481 

479 

,•'..55 

240 

117,575 


S  i? 

gtl 

X    S 


a  a 


21,870 
17,820 

21,271 

27,932 

13,174 

173,103 

27,1104 

105,881 1 

4,000 

21,325 

54,147 

14,.322 

M,325 

7,984 

7,195 

4,15 

7,505 

17,8  5 

2.1,217 

00,205 

20,590 

13,18'. 

11,100 

1,173 

0,890 

1,177 

1,814 

1,629 

2,278 

791,545 


10,' 91 

452 

27,1.53 

1,717 

2,700 

41 

5,511 

1,143 

1,8 1. '^1 

401 

721 

582 

327 

381 

202 

2.5G 

33 

1,322 

S3 

41 

212 

89 

03 

39, 

31 

241 

435; 

14l 

13i 

I 

126; 


^M  <n 
9  n  u 


i  h'O 


539 

198 

372 

228 

431 

U6 

10  107 

1,625 

3,951 

235 

1,5:9 

2,952 

3/9 

348 

3.52 

758 

100 

002 

302 

968 

3,323 

027 

310 

1,883 

39 

I1I6 

118 

2'l!l 

78 

80 


«C 


50,025  33,0'.7  0i,23l) 


1,889 

I,G40 

3,81)4 

457 

1,097 

1,563 

14,111 

1,627 

6,700 

10.1 

1,017 

3,8110 

1,086 

1,48 

1,2.')0 

1,514 

1,500 

1,018 

2,042 

2,487 

5,003 

2,2.17 

2,021 

1,400 

311 

90 « 

201 

259 

305 

203 


u 

II 
413 

.s  a 

^  o 

"  z. 

-J 

°  a 


^5S 
s  >  C 

Zii    4) 
K  m 

1,409 

1,408 

2,462 

601 

1,006 

1,320 

4,089 

472 

1,251 

4 

94 

903 

609 

318 

325 

11)2 

63 

12 

895 

886 

875 

380 

195 

122 

21 

90 

10 

9 

2 

15 


Deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  and 
insane  white  persona. 


Deaf  and 
dumb. 


—  3   «  3 


47 

43 

SO 

15 

00 

27 

369 

33 

225 

18 

43 

133 

82 

40 

78 

72 

25 

14 

102 

120 

167 

112 

54 

48 

IB 

7 

6 

1 

3 

1 


20,797   1919 


73 
41 
63 
25 

141 
19 

302 
29 

225 
15 
58 

111 
80 
41 
62 
53 
16 
17 
93 

128 

198 

91 

48 

32 

11 

9 

4 

4 


102 
97 

134 
34 

108 
89 

408 

102 

331 
12 
77 

209 


S3 

48 

23 

11 

96 

1.52 

194 

94 

53 

46 

11 

15 

4 


Insane  and 
idiots. 


J3  _ 


180 
153 
308 

63 
143 
101 
875 

126;  114 
540    469 

15  22 
lesj  133 
426  317 
118  2231  152 
59  131  91 
136' 
II3I 

43 

37 
255 
336 
372 
135 

86 

83 

20 

23 
9 
0 
3 


5 


5!     2  0        1 

20.56' 2707  .5034  4389 


Deaf,  dumb,  blind, 

and  insane  colored 

persons. 


Deaf, 

dumb,  8t 

blind. 


a  g 

X  3 


330 
306 
600 

86 

384 

254 

1,463 

335 

1.477 

30 
3.54 
731 
428 
385 
243 
103 
103 

40 
596 
490 
832 
377 
177 
160 

36 

37 
9 
7 
5 

13 


10,179 


I 

977 


10 

3 

32 

1 

13 

3 

01 

36 

96 

18 

91 

466 

107 

150 

151 

96 

60 

36 

09 

141 

33 

19 

in 

42 

8 

4 

10 


1803 


Insane 

and 
idiots. 


36 

8 

27 

8 

30 

6 

138 

40 

133 

81 

99 

326 

193 

131 

loe 
100 

66 

38 

134 

133 

103 

47 

65 

30 

13 

31 

13 

3 

4 

4 

2093 


•s « 

3  en 


38 

11 

173 

5 

34 

4 

56 
37 
55 

7 
42 
58 
49 
16 
26 
33 
16 

7 
28 
48 
62 
28 
14 
18 

8 

i 


i 

833 


The  number  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture,  is       ...     1  out  of      4 

manufactures,  is              .  „         21 

commerce,  is          .         .  ,,145 

the  learned  professions,  is  „       261 

navigating  the  ocean,  is  .  „       304 

internal  navigation,  is     .  „        516 

mining,  i.s      .         .         .  ,,      1122 


>» 

M 

II 

»• 

» 

II 

» 

II 

II 

» 

n 

1) 

1> 

>i 

II 

»> 

)> 

1) 

imerce,  aud  Ma- 
20. 


Com- 
merca. 

Mann- 
faccure*. 

a,6S4 
S,I39 

6,747 
3,M7 

11,883 

S4,4S4 

4S3 

»94 

6,M1 

882 

79 

1413 

690 
e,04l 
7,860 

179 

7,958 

16,141 

l,6ir 
1,459 
4i9 
Hi 
4f)J 
392 

11,779 

18,9A6 

3,-»9 

1,007 

1,0.13 

196 

4,615 

37,110 

72,491 

349,806 

and 

Deaf,  dumb,  blind. 

aod 

inaane  colored 

persona. 

leand 

Deaf, 
dumb,  & 

Inaane 
and 

blind. 

Idiots. 

S 

St! 

•a  . 

a  J 

«g 

.5 

"•S 

"•!3 

<^  '«^ 

a 

<■; 

^■S 

330 

13 

10 

56 

38 

306 

B 

3 

8 

11 

600 

17 

22 

27 

173 

86       3 

1 

8 

5 

384        8 

13 

SO 

34 

•2S4        2 

2 

6 

4 

1,463     68 

01 

I3S 

.Vi 

32) 

15 

36 

4it 

37 

1.477 

51 

96 

133 

5ft 

30 

8 

18 

31 

7 

2M      66 

01 

99 

42 

731    150 

460 

326 

58 

428 

74 

1(17 

192 

29 

285 

78 

l.Vt 

121 

16 

243 

64 

151 

106 

26 

103 

53 

96 

100 

25 

103 

38 

60 

66 

16 

40 

17 

36 

38 

7 

596 

67 

09 

134 

28 

490 

77 

141 

132 

48 

832 

33 

33 

103 

(>2 

377 

IS 

19 

4> 

28 

177 

24 

in 

65 

14 

160 

27 

42 

30 

IH 

36 

2 

8 

13 

It 

37 

3 

4 

31 

j> 

0 

3 

!0 

13 

7 

3 

5 

4 

3 

4 

13 

1 

9 

4 

3 

10,179 

977 

I8II2 

2093 

833 

of 


4 
21 
145 
261 
304 
516 
1122 


POPULATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


Fed  m  some  mode  of  p«,fitable  indusV  ^  ^™^°'*'°"  '^  ""'^"'  ^^°  ^rZo^J- 

Table  V.— Comparative  View  of  the  Nnr»u       c  n 


OBOORAPHICAL    D  1  V  ,  s  ,  o  n  S. 


Number  of  I'ersoD.  employed  i 


New  England  Stalea j  T820 


Middle  Statv8 


1840 
820 


Souther..  S.ate X^ 

Soulh-western  States .'.       ]  ISM 


Total  United  Statea r  i  sa,, 

1  1840; 


284,903 
414,138 
522,508 
808,633 
718,510 
985,729 
212,148 
C,'iO,546 
332,57/ 
890,905 

2,070,646 
3,719,981 


Table  Vl.-Sho 

Uni. 
)i  visions. 


24,183 
17,757 
23,842 
60,1177 
11,883 
12,902 

7,9J8 
14,4IM 

4,625 
*2,3I6 

72,49.1 
117,607 


81,922 
187,358 
159,839 
333,947 
54,484 
87,958 
10,143 
37,899 
37,119 
144,690 


34g,.'Sa6 
791,749  I 


7r!"^.  *?f  I);oportions  in  which  the 


TOTAL. 


301,010 

619,153 

70«,lh9 

1.193,657 

784,877 

1,080,646 

236,248 

702,941 

364,321 

1,057,910 

2,4X3,045 
4,029,307 


Centesimal  Proportions. 


Agricul-I 
tarv. 


Coa- 
nierce. 


73.8 

6.3 

66.9 

99 

74. 

3.4 

67.8 

4.3 

91.6 

1.5 

90.5 

1.3 

80.8 

3.4 

93.5 

3.1 

88.5 

1.3 

84  3 

3.2 

83  4 

3.0 

80.4 

2.5 

Manu- 
I  Cactiires. 

31. 
30.t 
33.6 
28. 
0.9 
8.3 
6.8 
5.4 
10.3 
13.6 

I3~ 
17.1 
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GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS. 


New  England  (States.. 

Middle  Scutes 

Southern  Staten... 
SoHth-westero  Stated 
North-wistetn  S lutes 


Per  centage  of  Persons  employed  in 


Mining. 


Agricul- 
ture. 


5.3 

11.1 

40.7 

21.7 

31.1 

34.8 

16 

18.5 

25.3 

23.9 

100. 

100. 

Cnm-       Manufac- 
merce.    |      tures. 


100.       I 


Na»i|rat-  Infernal 
ing  the  Nariga- 
licean.         tionT 


{.earned 
Profes- 
sions. 


TOTAL. 


^'^^sssm^^^s^Sz 


CEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS. 


Number  of  Per.ons  employed  in 


Mining, 
as  1  to 


JJf'„''"8lau<1  States.. 

Middle  States 

Southern  States 
Hou'h- western  Stiiea* 
Norib-western  States 


I     Agri- 

I  Culture, 

as  1  to 


Corr- 
merce, 
aa  I  lo 


,     Hanu- 
factiins, 
asl  to 


275) 
723 
1038 
8806 
1075 

1122 


4.58 


Navigat. 
ing  the 
Ocean, 
as  1  to 

83 

528 

l«77 

l:i4.'> 

8330 


Internal 

Navijja- 

tinii, 

as  1  to 


\Vholo 

Mboiiring 
Clas., 
aa  1  to 


The  whole  number  ;rp;;^,",rT-f^ ^'-^?«^J--^'«_JZirj-r«- 

seventeen  .ears  oFa^  '  *''*  """'^'^'^  ""^  ^^^y  "-%  ^al/of  ThY  Sei,  arTtde'r 
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twenty  years  of  age,  and  the  professional  men,  for  none  of  which  deductions,  except  the 
last,  have  we  any  data  at  once  precise  and  authentic." 

The  result,  made  out  by  the  Professor,  is  as  follows  : 

Id  all  the  departments  of  industry         ....  persons  4,798,870 

Deduct,  for  two-fifths  of  the  coloured  population        .     .  1,149,598 

„             the  white  females  employed  in  manufactures  54,806 

„             white  males  under  20  years  of  age     .          .  575,519 

„             professional  men            •         .         .         .     ,  65  255 


The  whole  number  of  white  males  above  20  years  of  age,  employed 
in  trade  and  manual  labour        •...., 
Professor  Tucker  observes,  "  Whilst  all  civiUsed  countries  are  so  much 


1,845,178 


2,953,692 

,        . '       "  —  — ."~^»  .-U.-..W.CO  «.c  ou  luuuji  alike  as  to  the 

amount  ot  labour  put  m  requisition  to  satisfy  human  wants,  they  differ  very  greatly  as  to 
the  distribution  of  that  labour  among  the  three  principal  branches  of  industry ;  and  the 
difference  is  very  great  in  this  respect,  not  only  between  the  several  states,  but  in  the 
whole  United  States,  in  1820  and  1840.  The  proportion  of  labour  employed  in  agricul- 
ture and  commerce  had  diminished  ;  while  that  employed  in  manufactures  had,  in  twenty 
years,  increased  from  13.7  per  cent  to  17.1  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  positive  increase  in 
that  time,  was  from  349,506  persons  employed  in  1820,  to  791,749  employed  in  1840. 

"  This  increase  was  greatest  in  the  New  England  states,  whose  manufacturing  popu- 
lation had  enlarged  from  21  per  cent  in  1820,  to  30.2  per  cent,  in  1840  ;  in  which  time 
the  same  class  of  population  had  nearly  trebled  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  than  trebled  in 
Khode  Island.  In  the  south-western  states,  alone,  the  proportion  of  egriculture  had 
increased;  in  all  the  others  it  had  diminished.  Ii  the  middle  and  north-western,  the  pro- 
portion employed  in  commerce  experienced  a  small  increase.  In  several  of  the  states, 
not  only  was  the  proportion  less  in  1840  than  it  had  been  in  1820,  but  the  number  of 
persons  actually  employed  in  commerce  was  less.  This  was  the  case  in  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  Maryland,  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  in  Delaware,  North  Carolina, 
and  South  Carolina.  Is  this  falling-off  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  loss  of  our  legitimate 
share  of  the  West  India  trade  since  1830,  or  in  part,  also,  to  some  difference  in  the  mode 
of  taking  the  census,  by  which  a  part  of  the  seamen,  who,  in  1840,  were  separately  num- 
bered, were,  in  1820,  reckoned  among  the  persons  employed  in  commerce  ? 
^  "If  the  whole  labour  of  Great  Britain  is  distributed  among  the  several  departments  of 
industry  in  the  same  proportions  as  the  labour  of  the  males  above  twenty  years  of  age,  in 
that  country,  agricultural  labour  is  but  31.5  percent  of  the  whole ;  here,  it  is  77.5  per 
cent.  In  that  country,  manufactures  and  trade  employ  28.8  per  cent  of  the  whole  labour; 
here,  they  employ  but  18.9  percent.  Each  country  employs  its  industry  in  that  way 
which  IS  most  profitable,  and  b^  :t  suited  to  its  circumstances. 

"  Two-thirds  of  the  mining  labour  is  in  the  middle  and  southern  states.  The  southern 
states  stand  foremost  in  agricultural  labour,  though  they  hold  but  the  third  rank  in  popula- 
tion. The  middle  states  employ  the  least  labour  in 'agriculture,  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  In  commerce,  however,  they  employ  the  most,  and  next  to  them  the  New  England 
States.  The  same  two  divisions  take  the  lead  in  manufactures,  they  contributing  neariy 
two-thirds  of  the  labour  employed  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Three-fourths  of  the  seamen 
are  furnished  by  New  England,  of  which  nine-tenths  belong  to  Massachusetts  and  Maine. 
More  than  half  the  labour  employed  in  inland  navigation  is  in  the  middle  states,  and,  next 
to  them,  are  the  north-western  states. 

"  Of  that  department  of  industry  which  comprehends  the  learned  professions,  and  which 
IS  at  once  the  best  fruit  of  civilisation,  and  the  most  powerful  agent  of  its  further  advance- 
ment, the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  the  largest  proportion,  though  there  is 
less  diversity  m  this  than  in  the  other  industrious  classes." 

New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  employ  the  greatest  number  in  mining  ;  in  agri- 
culture. New  York,  Virginia,  and  Ohio ;  in  commerce,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Louisiana, 
and  Massachusetts  ;  m  navigating  the  ocean,  New  York  ranks  next  to  Massachusetts  and 
Maine.  In  internal  navigation.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Virginia,  ffivc  occu- 
pation to  20,000  out  of  about  30,000  employed. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


!1 


DKSCHiPTION  AND  STATISTICS  OF  EACH  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

The  United  States  comprise  all  the  varieties  of  fertile  and  sterile  soils  and 
formations ;  from  that  of  the  rocky  granite  ridges  to  that  of  the  deepest  and 
most  extensive  swamps, — from  that  of  stillest  clays  to  the  lightest  sands* 

The  American  writers  have  usually  classed  the  soils  of  the  various  regions  in 
sections,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  Jefferson,  in  his  judicious  notes  on  Virginia, 
omits,  certainly  not  from  ignorance,  any  description  of  the  soil ;  while  the  great 
Wpshington  was  not  only  a  most  thorough  practical  farmer,  but  a  thorough  ob- 
server of  the  various  kinds  of  soils  as  far  as  then  known  within  the  territories  of 
the  United  States. 

General  Washington,  in  a  reply  to  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Sinclair,  who  pro- 
posed removing  as  a  practical  farmer  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  America,  describes 
the  soils,  &c.,  as  follows: — 

"  The  near  view  which  you  have  of  the  revoUition  [in  France,  and  of  the  political  state  of 
things  in  Europe,  especially  those  of  Great  Britain,  has  enabled  you  to  form  a  judgment  with  so 
much  more  accuracy  than  I  could  do  of  the  probable  result  of  the  perturbed  state  of  tlie  countries 
which  compose  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  of  the  principal  actors  in  that  theatre,  that  it  would 
be  presumptuous  in  me,  at  the  distance  of  3000  miles,  to  give  an  opinion  relatively  to  either  men 
or  measures ;  and  therefore  I  will  proceed  to  the  information  required  in  your  private  letter  of 
the  1  Ith  of  September,  which  I  will  give  from  the  best  knowledge  I  possess,  and  with  the  candour 
you  have  a  rigiit  to  expect  from  me. 

"  The  United  States,  as  you  well  know,  are  very  extensive,  more  than  1500  miles  between  the 
north-eastern  and  south-western  extremities  ;  all  parts  of  which,  from  the  Seaboard  to  the  Apa- 
lachian  mountains  (which  divide  the  eastern  from  the  western  waters),  are  entirely  settled,  thougii 
not  as  compactly  as  they  are  susceptible  of;  and  settlements  are  progressing  rapidly  beyond 
them. 

"  Within  so  great  a  space,  you  are  not  to  be  told  that  there  are  a  great  variety  of  climates  ; 
and  you  will  readily  suppose,  too,  that  there  are  all  sorts  of  land,  differently  improved,  and  of 
various  prices,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  its  contiguity  to,  or  remoteness  from,  navi- 
gation ;  the  nature  of  the  improvements,  and  other  local  circumstances.  These,  however,  are 
only  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  a  general  opinion  ;  for  there  are  material  deviations,  as  I  shall 
mention  hereafter. 

*  The  authorities  for  the  general  description  of  each  of  the  United  States,  which  we  have  com- 
piled in  this  work  are,  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals  of  the  several  states,  of  the  popula- 
tion, employments,  trades,  productions,  8;c.,  which  were  kindly  transmitted  us  by  the  Honourable 
Daniel  Webster.  Various  accounts  of  the  resources  of  several  states,  viz. — "  Tlie  Book  of  the 
United  States," — "  The  United  States  Gazetteer  for  1844,"  a  most  valuable  work,  by  Uaniel  Has- 
kel,  A.M.,  late  President  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  J.  Calvin  Smith,  geographer,  &c. 
The  following  articles  from  "  Hunt's  Mercantile  Magazine,"  viz., — 1.  Maryland,  and  its  resources, 
by  W.  G.  Lyford.  2.  Michigan  and  its  resources.  3.  Resources  of  the  United  States,  by  James  H. 
Lanman.  4.  Missouri  and  its  resources,  by  C.  C.  Whittisley.  3.  Massachusetts,  and  its  resources, 
by  tlie  Hon.  Judge  Hudson,  member  of  congress.  6.  Illinois,  and  its  resources.  7.  Commerce 
and  resources  of  New  Hampshire.  Also  various  papers  and  reports  presented  to  congress.  Im- 
provements in  agriculture,  &C.,  by  the  Hon.  Henry  L,  Ellsworth,  U.S.,  commissioner  of  patents. 
"  Notes  on  the  Western  States,"  by  Judge  Hall.  Professor  Tucker's  "  Progress  of  Population 
and  Wealth  in  the  United  States,'*  and  from  numerous  official  returns,  published  by  the  legisla- 
tures  of  the  respective  states. 
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tl.a:  itist  ttTSSlfoTK'  ^^  ''•^""^^'^''"'-  -'--•^-  '-^^'^  P-Periy  is  mo.  divided 

sons  river,  is  cold  ;  the  winters  long,  consuming n^rpLn^*    J-  f^"'""^  *°  "'«  •""stward  of  Hnd- 

their  stock  during  the  winter.     NcvS C^ifra  connt^  n^'T'""'^^^ 

muci,  fine  beef,  besides  exporting  mar.y  hors.Vtot  e  VVeslSies    ""''"«  '"  «''''^'  ""'^  ''"""^''^ 

"A  mildew  or  b  «  it  (I  am  sneikin.F  nnu,  ^r  .1  Z  »'""'*• 
them  from  raising  wiitat  Ide^irto  "iiro^;  coi.snrption' a"3  ^ '7h  """^"'"^'^^  P^-^s 
h  tie  or  none  ,  fish  being  their  staple.  They  live  wel  3' IHi^i-  °^^J  «™'"'  ""^y  ""Port 
Iheir  numbers  are  not  augmented  by  foreign  cm  g^am  vjr  £T.'^'"^'  -""^  "'"*'  "  ''"PPy  Peoplo- 
pact  situation,  and  natural  population,  they  a^m  h  .  th..^wn«?  ""'  ""'r'^"i^>^<i  limits,  cim- 
and  the  country  on  the  (Jhio.  with  their  ou^  surplllS     ^•^^'""' P'^^'^  "^  ^!'«  «tate  of  New  York. 

and  pS.ctT^o;^aVrnl?f';-:;f  '^i''^r; ''srof'  f/°-"-w-tern.  are  plea.nt.  healthy 
the  other  two  by  the  Delaware  liiver  and  ti,e  Atkntic  i   £  no".  '7  ^^^"  ^^  ^''^  '^'-'^.  and  Si 


r  r    •;--■■  .  "■  "-""'ac,  lueir  eniigratiotis  are  nrinc 
ifromallcountiies.  nn,lnf  „ii.i„„„.::.l      'P'""'  ""/  "t'come  tiic  general  receptacle  of 


the  politics  of  the  state;  and  cominc  over  f.  f  n?,!'  ^7    ^  '^  •  ""^  *°°"  ''"''*«  «"  active  part  in 

against  all  g'-vernments/you  w7b?enabTed   wU L'^iraf.r/on'::.'"':  '^T  ■?""  g«vernmentsrsome 
inference  of  their  conduct.  '  *""""'  ""^  comment  of  mine,  to  draw  vour  own 

and  in  mv  opinion  will  be  considered    HI    otcSreH  1  ^l'"  T*'  '^T'"'  "'"^  Productions; 
forasmuct,  as  it  lies  between  the   two  ex  r "mes  of  W    'h  ^ 

advantages  of  both,  without  feeling  much  tl  rilZen iences  of  eitt^''"'^"^        "  '^'^''''  «<" »''« 

said  isaniong  the  most  fertile  landl  in  America  east  of  t^^^  Anil  '  ^"'''  ■^'"'  """"' '»  "ay  be 

"  The  uplands  of  North  and  South  r^n.  in  '^""  .*'*  "'^  Apalacia  1  mountains.  ^ 

they  approa'ch  the  lower  lalitTdts^tL™^^^^^  -'  dissimilar  in  soil ,  but  as 

ably  more  unhealthy.     Towards  the  seaboard  of  dl  the    o,m..rn  T.  ^"PP°«,H'o  be  proportion- 
more  so^  the  country  is  low,  sandy,  and  unliea°thv    fnr  J  •         "  ''"'r'''  /"'"'  '^"•"'''^r  south,  the 

t  unon  rirrttv  am^A  A„,^  :. l        . .  V."  ""pos- 


~re  "fi'^»'  siuguiur,  ana  was  alJiided  to  n  the  foniier  n-^,-t  r.f  .  1  •  ,»""""'"  auumeny.  iiut,  what 
which  am  now  speaking,  on  and  contiguous  to  tide  wal/  '.'f  .'"T  ""^  ^""''''  '»  t''«  P"ts  of 
estimation  than  those  wh'ch  are  above  an7  Lre  remol^o  r'n^''''''^'"'  exceptions),  are  in  lower 
are  apparent :  1,  the  lan.i  is  better  ;  2,  hHiernnd  n^r^  h'°m  ""^'.f  "»"•  The  causes,  however, 
gether    m  the  occupation  of  farme  s  •  and  4  Vmm  •  '"'^  '  ^'  ""'y  "'^  '^'"cAy,  if  not  alto- 

t^acted.  and  of  consequence  th'pri  'e^  Hse  in'proTordorto'tr'?  "'  f  ''^f'  '^"^'^''^^-''  «-•«  «^- 
anded  property  in  this  country  has  been  proSve  ever  .il^  ''"'';  ^''^  f''^  '"  *''«  ^«'"^  "f 
the  subject,  now  more  than  forty  years  •  but  for  tl  I  1    w.    "'"'  ""i'  »"«'"t'on  has  been  turned  to 
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"  From  wlint  I  linvo  said,  you  will  have  perceived  that  the  present  piicvJS  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania arc  liiglier  tlian  tlu-y  are  in  Miirylaml  and  Virginia,  altliongh  they  are  not  of  superior  qua- 
lity. Two  reasons  have  already  been  assigned  for  this  ;  Hrst,  that  in  tiic  settled  part  oiit  the  land 
is  diviiled  into  smaller  farms,  and  moro  improved  ;  and  .■;v.,i,,.Iy,  being  in  a  greater  degree  than 
any  other  the  receptacle  of  emigrants,  these  receive  their  Hrst  impressions  in  Philadelphia,  and 
rarely  look  beyond  the  limits  of  the  state.  But  besides  Jiese,  two  other  causes,  not  a  little  opera- 
tive, may  be  added  ;  namely,  that  until  con)iress  passi  d  general  luws  relative  to  naturalisation 
and  citizenship,  foreigners  found  it  easier  to  obtain  the  privileges  annexed  to  them  in  this  state 
than  elsewhere  ;  and  because  there  are  laws  here  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  neither 
of  the  two  states  above-mentioned  have  at  present,  but  which  nothing  is  more  certain  tht>n  that 
they  must  have,  and  at  a  period  not  lemote. 

"  Notwitlistanding  these  obstacles,  and  although  I  may  incur  the  charge  of  partiality  in 
hazarding  such  an  opinion  at  t/iis  time,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  that  the  lands  of 
the  waters  of  the  Potomac  will  in  a  few  years  be  in  greater  demand,  and  in  higher  estimation, 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  United  States.  But  as  I  ought  not  to  advance  this  doctrine 
without  assigning  reasons  for  it,  I  will  request  you  to  examine  a  general  map  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  following  facts  will  strike  you  at  the  first  view:  that  they  lie  in  the  most 
temperate  latitude  of  the  United  States  ;  that  the  main  river  runs  in  a  direct  course  to  tlie 
expanded  part  of  the  western  country,  and  approximates  nearer  to  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Ohio  than  any  other  eastern  water,  and  of  coiirse  must  become  a  great,  if  not  (under  all  cir- 
cumstances) the  best  highway  into  that  region  :  that  the  upper  seaport  of  the  Potomac  is  consi- 
derably nearer  to  a  large  portion  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  than  that  portion  is  to  Philadelphia  ; 
besides  accommodating  the  settlers  thereof  with  inland  navigation  for  more  than  200  miles  ;  that 
the  amazing  extent  of  tide  navigation  afforded  by  the  bay  and  rivers  of  Chesapeak,  has  scarcely  a 
parallel.  When  to  these  are  added,  that  a  site  at  the  junction  of  the  inland  and  tide  navigation 
of  that  river  is  chosen  for  the  permanent  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  is  in  rapid  prepara- 
tion for  its  reception  ;  that  the  inland  navigation  of  the  river  is  nearly  completed  to  the  extent 
above-mentioned  ;  and  that  its  lateral  branches  are  capable  of  great  improvement,  at  a  small  ex- 
pense, through  tlie  most  fertile  parts  of  Virginia  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  crossing  Maryland 
and  extending  into  Pennsylvania  in  a  northerly  one,  through  which  (independent  of  what  may 
come  from  the  western  country)  an  immensity  of  produce  will  be  water-borne,  thereby  making 
the  federal  city  the  gieat  emporium  of  the  United  States — I  say,  when  these  things  are  taken  into 
consideration,  I  am  under  no  apprehension  of  having  the  opinion  I  have  given  relative  to  the  value 
of  land  on  the  Potomac  controverted  by  impartial  men. 

"  'I'here  are  farms  always,  and  everywhere  for  sale :  if,  therefore,  events  should  induce 
you  to  cast  an  eye  towards  America,  there  need  be  no  apprehension  of  your  being  accommodated 
to  your  liking ;  and  if  I  could  be  made  useful  to  you  therein,  you  might  command  my  services 
with  the  greatest  freedom. 

"  Within  full  view  of  Mount  Vernon,  separated  therefrom  by  water  only,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  seats  on  the  river  for  sale ;  but  of  greater  magnitude  than  you  seem  to  have  contem- 

f dated.  It  is  called  Belvoir,  and  did  belong  to  George  VV  illiam  Fairfax,  Esq.,  who,  were  he 
iving,  would  now  be  Baron  of  Cameron,  as  his  younger  brother  in  this  country  (he,  (jeorge 
William,  dying  without  issue)  at  present  is,  though  he  does  not  take  upon  himself  the  title.  This 
seat  was  the  residence  of  the  above-named  gentleman  before  he  went  to  England,  and  was  accom- 
modated with  very  good  buildings,  which  were  burnt  soon  after  he  left  them. 

"  There  are  near  2000  acres  of  land  belonging  to  the  tract,  surrounded  in  a  manner  by  water. 
'Ihe  n:ansion-house  stood  on  high  and  cominanduig  ground.  The  soil  is  not  of  the  first  quality  ; 
]).!)  a  considerable  part  of  it  lying  level,  may,  with  proper  management,  be  profitably  cultivated, 
riiere  are  some  small  tenements  on  the  estate,  but  the  -jrealer  part  thereof  is  in  wood.  At 
present  it  belongs  to  Thomas  Fairfax,  son  of  Bryan  Fairfax,  the  gentleman  who  will  not,  as  I 
said  before,  take  upon  himself  the  title  of  Baron  of  Cameron.  A  year  or  two  ago,  the  price  he 
fixed  on  the  land  was,  as  I  have  been  informed,  33i  dollars  per  acre  :  whether  not  getting  that 
sum,  or  whether  he  is  no  longer  disposed  to  sell  it,  I  am  unable  with  precisio.i  to  say  ;  for  I  have 
li".",rd  nothing  concerning  his  intentions  lately. 

"  V\  ith  respect  to  the  tenements  [  have  oflTered  to  let,  appertaining  to  my  Mount  Vernon 
estate,  I  can  give  no  better  description  of  them,  atul  of  their  appurtenances,  tiian  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  printed  advertisement  herewitli  enclosed  ;  but,  that  you  may  have  a  more  distinct 
view  of  the  farms,  and  their  relative  situation  to  the  mansion-house,  a  sketch  from  actual  survey 
is  also  inclosed ;  annexed  to  which  I  have  given  you,  from  memory,  the  relative  situation  and 
form  of  the  seat  at  Belvoir. 

"  The  terms  on  which  I  have  authorised  the  superintendent  of  my  concerns  at  Mount  Vernon 
to  lease  the  farms  there,  arc  also  inclosed  ;  which,  with  the  other  papers,  and  the  general  inforin- 
•ition  herein  detailed,  will  throw  all  the  light  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  upon  the  subject  of  your 
inquiry- 

"To  have  such  a  tenant  as  Sir  John  Sinclair,  however  desirable  it  may  be,  is  an  honour  I 
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an  honour  I 


dure  not  hope  for ,  and  to  aliennto  any  oart  of  tl,«  f      •      , 

niiladelphia,  Dec.  11,  I70fi 

G.  WASHINGTON." 

genera.  ,„„.„,  „f  .he  prod;:  :'^*,:r,;r' "'■■=';  »"'  "»  '-...i  a 
li.»..oe,  Ac,  of  .11  ,l,e  „.te,  .nitej.'  "S™"""'' '"''''.  ""vgafon,  manufacture,, 

Pi».T.  T„E    Nonn.saN    At,..ntio    STATBs-viz-    .    M  • 
Hampshire;  3.V6rmo„l,;  4.  M.,.„chu,ett,    5  Hh7r,     ',  "'    '■  '"'"" 

7.New  York  ,  8.  New  Jersey  ,  o.  PenTslll^nt.  "'  "^  ''°"""*'"  ' 

I.  MAINE. 

nver,  and  to  the  mid<\U  nf  tU^    1.1,  '^'  *°  '"^^  intersect  on   with  Hm   «St    i  i    ■ 

fands  that  divide  the  river  which  1^"*^'' ^"?  *'"  i'^'*'^^*  P"'"*  or  er  st  of  the  .iS^^ 
which  fall  into  the  river  St  John    t^^  t'.'emselves  into  the  river  St.  Lawrence  from    l^ 

sum„,t  or  crest,  thence  bast  2htlinK  a"""  "['"  >"»  straight  Ihrf^iXtw 
where  the  parallel  of  lat  46  dec.  1^     "        *"  ^""."®  '»^"»t  «o"th  8  deff.  west  to  thln!^  . 

St.John;Lnce  southerly  W^e  ,'^^^""''1' V'*^^^^^  *''«  -uthLHi  '  oHhe 
the  Metjarmette  portage  Mhence  down  „1  "'''.1,*''  ^^?.  '""^''^  ^^^'^<  ">  th?isLds  a* 
whichemptvthemselves  into  theSt   To    "^"""S  the  said  islands,  which  divir the  watP~ 

Ocean,  to  tfie  head  of  Ha?streamth«rT^'''"l  ^^""'^  ^'"•^'^  f"^"  into  tL  ItuS 
thus  run  at  the  45  dec   of  no^jf^:  7  "*'®/'''^»  t''e  middle  of  said  stream  fill  7i!T 

and  the  Bnt.sh  province  of  Lower  Canada  o„  Tl  .7  ^'"■''  ^^  ^^™«»*  O"  tlie  one  sWe 
«ectu,n  west  along  said  dividi^JIe,;;^^^^^^^  and  from  the  said  point  of  in  erl 

or  S  .  Lawrence  river.  Such  afe  the  terms  of  M.«  1  1'"')"  "'"^  ""<ler«tood.  to  the  Wuols 
ments.     This  state  lies  between  43  de's  mi  1  ll'^'^'  "°^  ""''^'^  ^  both  gTernl 

between  66  deg.  50  min.,  and  70  de755  n^^  '' "'tlo!^  'ft  ^^'"'."•  "«'•'*''  ^atitufe  a„d 
30000 square  m.les.or  19,20O,0O0ac^res  It  was  ndt  ?/^'  •^-  ?' ''  ''"'"P"*^^  *»  contain 
Ofth  ""  o.VnoT  ™^''^  «"  independent  sta  e  S/  '•'T'^'''*'°"''^^°^^'^«'>»«ettsuntn 
Ofthese  252,989are  free  white.  lalesVSrdo  }\    P"P"''^t'on  was  in   1840,   501793 

tures,  21,879;  navigating  the  ocean  10  OQli  j' ."  commerce,   2921;  manufac 

Augusta,  at  the  head  of  sloon  nl  '     /• '  ^^'"'''^iP^^f^^sions,  1889.  '"anutac- 

mouUi,  is  the^seat  of  government.  P  "'^-^'^t-n,  on  the  Kennebec  river,  50  miles  from  its 

wiscasset ;  Hancock,  28.605   P  Pile.    ";'     "'     ,'."^^  <-•  Portland  ;  Lincoln    fiS 'Jl'r  n 
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nobicot,  45,705,  C.  Bangor ;  Waldo,  41,509,  C.  Bolfast  j  Pincataquii,  13,138,  C.  Dover; 
Franklin,  20  801,  C.  Fanninpton  ;  Aroostook,  9413,  C  Houlton.  Tlieflc  counties  contain 
about  498  townsliips,  or  settionients,  sonio  oi"  wliich  Imvo  liut  few  inlmbitant*. 

Tills  state  is  hilly  ratiier  tban  mountainous.  East  of  tbo  Wliitu  Mountains,  in  New 
Hampshire,  an  inpgular  chain  of  highlands  e.iteiuls  castwardly  to  the  north  of  the  sourcet 
of  tbo  Kennebec  und  Penobscot  rivers,  and  t)a88lng  south  of  the  sources  of  the  Aroostook 
river,  terminates  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  at  Mars  Hill,  near  the  river 
St.  John.  Katadin  Mountain  is  the  most  elevated  sunnnit  of  the  chain,  and  rises  between 
the  east  and  west  branches  of  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  5330  feet  high.  A  chain  of 
highlands  extends  in  a  north-west  direction,  from  near  the  north-west  source  of  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  dividing  the  waters  which  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  from  those  which  flow  into 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  IJay  of  Fundy.  This  continuous  and  somewhat  irregular  chain  ii 
of  an  average  height  of  about  14(K)  feet,  and  in  nuuiy  parts  much  higher.  The  new  road 
from  Hallo  well  to  Quebec  crosses  this  range,  over  an  elevation  of  2(KK)  feet.  The  interior 
of  Maine  rises  so  rapidly  from  the  sea-coast  as  to  prevent  the  flow  of  the  tide  far  up  its  na- 
vigable rivers. 

The  rest  of  Maine  is  hilly,  though  the  hills  are  not  generally  very  elevated.  The 
country  along  the  sea-coast,  and  inland  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  consists  of  rocks,  water, 
woods,  and  generally  a  poor  soil,  with  some  fertile  spots.  The  best  lands  are  between  the 
Penobscot  and  Kennebec  rivers.  The  mountainous  region  in  the  north-west  has  a  poor 
soil.  East  of  the  Penobscot  river  the  soil  is  rocky  and  sterile,  excepting  around  the  sources 
of  the  St,  John's  river  and  its  tributary  streams,  and  especially  in  the  territory  formerly  in 
dispute. 

The  soil,  where  once  properly  cultivated,  is  adapted  to  the  growth  of  Indian  com,  or 
maize,  rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  hemp,  flax,  potatoes,  turnips,  and  most  kinds  of  kitchen  vege- 
tables. Wheat  19  also  grown,  but  not  in  large  quantities.  The  forests  consist  chiefly  of 
white  pine  and  spruce  trees,  in  large  quantities,  suitable  for  masts,  boards,  and  shingles  ; 
and  also  of  maple,  beech,  white  and  gray  oak,  and  yellow  birch.  The  land  between  the 
Kennebec  and  Penobscot  rivers  is  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture  and  grazing. 
With  good  cultivation  land  of  average  quality  yields  forty  bu'  hels  of  maize  to  the  acre,  from 
twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  wheat,  and  from  one  to  three  tons  of  liay.  Apple,  pear,  plum, 
and  cherry  trees  flourish ;  the  peach  tree  does  not  thrive. 

Bounty  paid  on  quantity  of  wheat  raised  in  1837  ;  viz.,  on  1,019,906  bushels,  77,314 
dollars;  in  1838,  bounty  paid  on  1,107,849  bushels  of  wheat,  87,352  dollars;  bounty  paid 
in  1838  on  1,630,996  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  66,328  dollars. 

Live-Stock  and  Agricultural  Products  in  1840. 


Live- Stock — Horses  and  mules 
Neat  cattle 
Sheep 
Hogs .         .         . 

25  per  cent  of 


Annual  value 
Poultry,  annual  value 
Total  annual  value 


Wheat    . 
Oats 
Maize 
Other  grain 
Potatoes . 


Number. 

Value — dollars 

59,208 

2,960,400 

327,255 

4,908,825 

649,264 

973,896 

117,386 

352,158 

•        • 

.     9,195,279 

•         •         • 

.     2,298,819 

•         • 

123,171 

Bushels. 

dollars. 

848,166 

1,061,207 

1,076,409 

376,743 

950,528 

712,896 

544,645 

435,716 

10,392,280 

2,078,556 

2,421,980 


4,665,118 


Wool  .         .         . 

rnHluots  of  daily 
t,         orvharda 

""y      .      .      . 

Other  products  . 
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1,466,651 
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toni. 
691,a58 


dollars. 
492.942 
l,49fi,902 
149,381 

.'5,.';30,864 
1,099,083 


Total  annual  value  of  agriculture 


8,769,172 


"Previou^l.to  the  year  1807  wl.      .,  •  '         '  ''^'«56.^70 

peatHharootthe..,,.r:ir;SSr:o*rdT;,^  '"  ^"""P^  ^-^-^^  *»>«  l^-*«d  State., 
?or  c,u.ry.np  it  on  In  LL  were  so  griat  tC    Sr  '^  ^"''"'l''^'  ''•"'  *''"  «  «! 


^  ..j...y,  .„  u..  ,„  inaiiio  were  go  irreat    thaf  ,.„.r:,„  i.  i"""i""«e,  ana  the  tnc    t  ei 

ipr.or  «ource  of  wealth,  but  aftcrwad!  when  1  ^L    h    "™  ''"^  *'"''-"^"^  ""^'^''t^d  ^r  tW. 

n  to  the  lands  n,  the  interior;  and  from  tlmt  1  th^^^"''-'*T  '^V^'-"'  fr"-"  th«  «oaboard 
Ju.vebeen  more  extensively  developed.  Mu^h  S.o  lanT'  'n''"'/"''''""-^'''''  «f  the  staS 
cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  in  L'reut  perfee  ion     %  "'«,!'^n'l  '^  ^'pH  adapted  to  grawnff,  and 

by  ..l«„J^  f„„,i,h  moro  g,K,J  l,„b„„i,  °  „,"*"  f ',„ f»."""'.  P",>'««'^  M  the,  „fl.„  .„ 

to  the  constitution  than  the  sudde,r2„' es  "^t'"""''":  .'' ^*^"^^'  «"d  is  less  inSu^ 
Near  the  ocean  the  heat  of  suran.er  L  3!  en.norL'K  \1  "''"^.  ^"'"^  ^^  *»««  <^omZ 
vegetation,  at  its  greatest  length  exte.,1  Z  i^  •,  o^^  "'^  '^*  ^"'''ezes.  The  season  of 
vigour  of  vegetation  does  notfolltirue  1'^^  ^.te^^*  /«  O^!?''-  16th,  thZrthe 
1838,  the  hermometer  rose  to  100  deg.  ab'Ve  '1  and  '?'  ""^  "  ''^'^-  «°  J"fy  9th 
27  deg.  below  zero,  which  may  be  re^»«  Lrl  !i  '  ^  °"  January  26th,  1837.  itsunkf; 
are  of  short  continuance.         ^         ^""^'^  "^  *'^"  ^'^'^^^^  of  temperature.     Such  JZjl 

and  navigablefor  large  ships  t^Bj^^dr  4""!"^  ^^T  "  \^^  Penobscot.  250  miles  loDir 
from  20  to  25  feet,  and  is  It  itself  sufficient  to  floS  I ""  ?'"  •''^^*"-  ^^^^  tide  here  risfs 
entrance  and  departure  of  vessels  1^1^?  u  f  ^'''^^  '^'P«'  ""^  greatly  facilitates  tb„ 
navigable  foja^e  ships  to  Bat  :  12  m-fcuhe^  "  •=°"'^^'';  «''>«"^  ^/o  Se^*:: j^ 
H.dowell.  40  mUes  from  the  sea  ;  an^ for  Zp  of  T(S  '.  .  "'?f''  "^  ^^^  *°"«  *» 
gusta;  and  for  boats  to  Waterville  18  niL!  T  a  *°"^  *"'°  ™'Je3  farther  to  A.. 
New  Hampshire,  but  runs  ch  eX  'in  Mai  n'n'"  -f  "^?^  '^'"'  AndroscoS  n°seV?n 
the  ocean.  The  Saco  rises  in  tLwhirW?  .""'*'•  ^'^t'^  *''^  ^^""^bec,  20  mH^ 
Mame  and.  pursuing  a  south-east  varTltdi^^  IT  ^^^  Hampshire,  but  soon  eSe« 

navigable  for  ships  six  miles  to  Saco  2      Thf^  discharges  itself  Into  Saco  Bay.     It  J 
has  a  tide  of  ten  feet    and  i«  ;!«  •     ui"    7.  ^^amariscotta  is  cliiefly  an  arm  n/il, 
Sheepscot  is  a  small  rivJ,  with  aTfe  U  ^'I  ^^  T"^^  '«  -iles,  lo  Kbl* ''^ £ 
easset,  one  of  the  finest  in  Est^te^^Xl  ^.r"*?^^^^^^  ^''"^^  *•>«  ^''rbo^  of  Ws! 
many  other,    have  numerous  fa^and  LSh  '  anv''  ^''^  "'^^'sration  for  vessels,  as  well  "3 
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in  New  Hampshire,  and  is  18  miles  long  and  10  broad.  But  so  numKrous  are  the  sma'Ier 
lakes  and  ponds,  that  it  is  comfrnted  that  one-tenth  of  the  sarface  of  the  state  is  cove'-ed 
with  water. 

"  The  coast  of  Maine  abounds  with  islands,  tlie  largest  of  which  is  Mount  Desert,  in 
Frenchman's  bay,  and  is  15  miles  long  and  12  broad.  Long  island,  Deer  i,='and,  and  Fox 
islands,  are  on  the  west  side  of  Penobscot  bay.  The  principal  bays  are  Penobscot,  30 
miles  long  -nd  18  wide  ;  Caaco  bay,  extending  20  miles  between  Cape  Elizabeth  and  Cape 
Small  Point,  containing  many  islands  ;  and  Passamaquodd;'  bay,  lying  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick,  six  miles  deep  and  12  wide.  The  chores  of  Maine  are  bold  ar  1  rocky, 
and  have  many  inlets." — United  States'  Gazeteeerfor  1840. 

The  mofic  commercial  cities  and  town;  are  Portland,  on  Casco  bay ;  Bangor,  on  the 
Penobscot  j  Hallowell,  on  the  Kennebec  ;  Thomaston,  en  the  St.  George  nver ;  Bath,  on 
the  Kennebec  ;  Belfast,  on  a  branch  of  Penobscot  bay  ;  and  Wiscascet,  on  a  bay  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Sheepscot  •  also  Augusta,  Gardiner,  Brunswick,  Waldoborough,  Frankfort, 
Prospect,  Bucksport,  Camden,  Gorham,  Wells,  and  Eaitport. 

Commercial  Establishments. — There  were  in  Maine,  in  1840,  70  commercial  and 
14  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  1,646,926  dollars; 
and  2220  retail  dry  j,-oods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  3,973,593  dollars  ;  2068 
persons  were  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  305,850  dollars  ;  123  persons 
were  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  56  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  used  a  capi- 
tal of  95, 150  dollars ;  3610  persons  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  526,967 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Ma::itfactdres. — The  value  of  home-made  or  manufactures  in  the  farmers'  or  other 
houses,  in  1840,  was  804,397  dollars.     There  were  24  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
532  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  412,356  dollars,  aad  employing  a  capital  of 
316,105  dollars;  6  cotton  manufactories,  with  29,736  spindles,  employing  1414  persons, 
producing  goods  to  the  value  of  970,397  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,398,000  dollars ;  16 
furnaces  produced  6122  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  1  forge  for  bar  iron,  employing  48  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  185,950  dollars  ;  15  persons  employed,  produced  50,000  bushels  of  salt, 
with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  ;  280  persons  produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
98,720  dollars ;  6  paper  manufactories  employed  89  persons,    producing   to  the  value  of 
84,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  20,600  dollars ;  37  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the 
value  of  18,150  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6050  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  made  to  the 
value  of  74,174  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  8807  dollars,  together  employing 
212  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,050  dollars;  395  tanneries  employed  754  persons,  and  a 
capitalof  571,793  dollars;  530  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
articles  of  the  value  of  443,846  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1 9 1 ,7 1 7  dollars  ;  2 1  potte- 
ries employed  31  persons,  and  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  20,850  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  11,353  dollars;  864  persons   manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of 
261,586  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  300,822  dollars  ;  339  persons  produced  machinery  to  the 
value  of  69,752  dollars  ;  1 19  pei-sons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  65,555 
uJlars ;  4  rope  walks,  employing  34  persons,  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  32,660  dol- 
lars, with  a  capital  of  23,000  dollai-s  ;  779  persons  produced  waggons  and  carriages  to  the 
amount  of  174,310  dollar",  and  employed  a  capital  of  75,012  dollars;  flouring,  saw,  and 
other  mills,  employed  3630  persons,  producing  manufactures  to  the  amount  of°3, 161,592 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2,900,565  dollars.     Ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  1,844,902 
dollars  ;  furniture  was  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  204,875  dollars,  employing  1453 
persons,  and  a  capital  .^f  668,558  dollars  ;  34  brick,  and  1674  wooden  houses  were  erected, 
employing  2432  p-  sons,  and  cost  733,067  dollars  ;  34  printing  offices,  14  binderies,  3 
daily,  2  se.ni- weekly,  30  weekly  newspapers,  5  periodicals,  the  whole  employing  196  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  68,200  dollars.     The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  state,  was,  by  official  returns,  7,147,224  dollars.— O/^ctcr/  Jteturns. 

EDUCATIo^. — Among  the  institutions  for  education,  are  Bowdoin  college,  at  Bruns- 
wick, named  after  the  Honourable  James  Bowdoin,  who  founded  it  in  1794.  It  has 
been  liberally  endowed  by  Massachusetts,  and  by  Maine,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution.  It 
has  11  masters,  165  students,  and  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  VVaterville  college, 
founded  in  1820,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Baptists.     It  has  6  masters,  (iR  student-?,  and 
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R.ur.,<.D,  D^imSIs      TS    T"^  ^  Mr 'write"'-     ™''"'  "'"■  32-" 
In  the  sta.e  prison  at  ThomastonT  •  -^""^  Jietums.  °*  ^^^^ 

nicated  to  the  oressl^v^n  T"^  countries  is  extremely  interesting    .1-  r  n     . 

Maine.  comp:rKftL7:S'1.P--;'J'"g  Cre'plL  «  fSlirer"^  P"^""  ^'=°""»"- 
"In  leaving  Bangor  i;raPS/::;''';f,°f'"-ing  by  stea^  poweV  °      .^ ,  »!»«  ^^''"  "S"  '" 

t-fltrb:^  J  ;r';,'-  -^-  pC  intS, -'U-,«^^^^^^^^^^     ^  «-  Eeb7  reminded  of 
it  is  about  twentvvPHr-^  •     "'r*;T  ""'I  «"'>'  t»^my  vear,  £'     "'«  <=onntry,  i„  ti.e  mode  of 
passage  for  I  aTgoTEewr  ^'"i'-'''^  P''^«"'«'  hie  Tj'^tJ  "V^1"'y  y^^""' ^^<=>^»^e 
Ji"g  then,  from  ttg      wj  bvT^I  '"  f'^'^'^''  "'"'^^  «'«'''  dal"  oi^  ff,  ^'^'JP  '  P'-'^y'  took 
stowed  away  i„  the'  f^w  trfhs  t  Z'^'^'r^'"^  '  '"  -'"^^'^  PaS  nge^'''Jfr' 7f «  °f '"-"^-l- 
There  was  indeed,  a  semi  w!/       •       *'?^'"'  "'  'wi'^&rf  around Tnn'n  ,.         '^  female,  were 
scat.ty  red  bomba^ette  frH  ^  jw'  ^"""'  ''  '^'"l  ^^'™  berths  hung  roun7w?H.    '  ""'^^^Pet'^d  Aoor. 
afforded  the  best  means  of  Jnl     ^*''"  "^  ^''^^^^  accommodations  mlVn       k"""""' ""'^  """'er 
seasons  in   the  spri^,'  "nj  f.^.rT"'^^  Ij^'^eon  Uangor  andSLZLtT^A^"^''^^''''^'  "'^y 
n>iw,  the  mail  was  c  frrfed  „mcoT    '  2"^  conveyance  ;  for  iS  of  tl   n  '*l'^'*"'-'"g  ^'e  rainy 
D'«>'  ng  the  winter,  to  be  s  "re  Mnr'*' u°''  •''•  ""•*  "'«"  «"  hoick  betwePn  if ''"^  ''"«?  '^«^'-  •» 
twoinasleieh  with  a  tin,'!' .'   "'"''''■y  conveyed   the   mannnHr"",?'""  ""^  Augusta. 
-  r.K.ml.er  tlL,  well !     Fo    the'vT  '  ""^  ,'''"'"«  '''«  s'™meHn  k  rSe  tTc'r''^.  '  ''^"''"g*'^  «^ 
^as  the  yo.mger  knisht  of  V  .?  ^'TT^y  "'T'^'-cd  «"  be  patched   ntloV'""^'^  ''"^S""  •'   ^° 
-osmu'll  ml-,  fS\°'  'r:'r.'^'''-d.it  became  Ci.tVt^^r.:^''^^?^  ^"^  as 


was  no  small  mail  ro  7p  ,:' 1^  "7  ","°  """cad.  it  became  mv  d.itv"i«T"r"''f"''^  f'"'""^*' a"d  as 


about      Tl        ~"  """  '"'"^"'"^tcr,  or  two 

as  it  then  C  ''T^lli';"'?/?  ''"?  ^'^°'^'^'•t  "vividi;  '/^"■"nll^d'ir/^'"  '"""''"''^  --egion  roiled 
I'assincebeenremove^T'    •"",'''*' '"•'ckbnilding.s  erected    i?,rl,.       "' P'^'-";'"'*^'' "^  »''«  village 
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AMERICA. 


PUBLIC   DEBT    OF    MAINE. 


December  31,  1841. 
Due  in  1839,  not  called  for  and  not  known  in 
whose  lianda  it  ii. 


1842 

ditto 

1813 

ditto 

1845 

ditto 

1840 

ditto 

1847 

ditto 

1848 

ditto 

18S0 

ditto 

IHSl 

ditto 

I8S-i 

ditto 

1854 

ditto 

URS 

ditto 

1856 

ditto 

1860 

ditto 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto  . 
ditto  . 
ditto 
ditto  . 
ditto  . 
ditto 
ditto  . 
ditto  , 
ditto  . 
ditto  . 
diito  . 


dollar*. 
284  03 
9,040  22 

I7,SU0  00 

26'i,l46  00 

1.500  00 

t^S.SOO  00 
283,000  00 

31,500  00 
450,085  00 
130,000  00 

35,00(1  00 
252,000  00 
133,000  00 

03,500  00 


Total 1,734,861  47 

Permanent  acliool  fund 17,520  92 

Penobscot  Indian  fund 69,905  57 

Balance  due  on  annual  ncbool  iundii,  not  called 

for 2.299  3* 

Balance  due  on   rolls  of  accounts,  not  ca  led 

for   1'3" 

Balance  due  on  wbeat  bounty,  not  called  for..  8  52 

Total 1,814,716  09 

Resources  of  the  State. 

Cash  in  the  treasury 55,0^2  07 

State  taxes  of  1840  and  1841 199,349  34 

County  taxes l.UOS  90 

Securities  in  the  hands  of  Und  agent,  and  bills 

receiTable   184,460  02 

Claim  on  general  government,  for  norlli-east- 

erii  boundary  expecis  s 209,000  00 

210  shares  in  Auiiusta,  Maine,  and  mercantile 

bauli, 21,0C0  00 


Total 071,3117  33 

Also,  nne-third  of  Massachusetts  claim  on    general    go- 
vernment. 


From  a  statement  made  by  J.  Kingsbury,  treasurer,  Ja- 
nuary 10, 1842. 

The  money  in  the  treasury  on  the  1st  day  of  dollars. 

January,  1841,  was .....  82,736  15 

During  the  year,  there  has  been  received  into 

the  treasury,  from  all  sources 345,356  05 

428,092  20 
Within  the  year,  there  has  been  paid  from  the 

treasury 372,140  13 

Leavincc  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  December 

31,  1841,  of 65,962  07 

The  receipts  for  1842,  are  eftimated  as  follows  ;  vix.. 

Cash  in  the  treasury,  January  1,  1842 55,952  07 

I.ai.d  agency lOn.tiOO  00 

Duty  on  conimisainus 3,000  00 

Bank  tax 30,000  00 

BinLdividends 1,000  00 

State  taxes  of  1840  ami  1841 199,349  34 

County  taxes,  or  unincorporated  places 1,605  90 

390,907  31 
Also   claim   on    the  general    government  for 
nnrth-eantern  bounilary  expi'iisea,  will  pro- 

bably  lie  received  the  present  )  ear 209,000  00 

Principal  Expenditures. 

Council,  senate,  and  house  <  f  representatives..  80,488  00 

Co^ts  of  criminal  prosecutions 1 1,715  83 

Roll  of  account',  No.  23 '^5,757  90 

School  fund.  No.  9 32,849  98 

ln>ane  lio^iial 3,000  00 

Pul.licdebt 9.'«98  80 

Salaries 24,968  91 

Interest  on  debt 103,0»6  29 


CONDITION    OF    THE   BANKS,    JUNE,    1843. 

There  are  37  banks  in  the  state. 


dollars. 

Capital  slock 2,9-2,%000  00 

Bills  in  circulation I,147,6'<6  (10 

Net  profittoo  hand 10!l,Ul3  77 

Due  othrr  banks    138,106  88 

Deposits  not  on  interest 633,u08  II 

Deposits  bearing  interest 90,716  03 


Total  due  from  banks. 


5,043,019  3» 


dollars. 

Gold,  silver,  4c ••'»S,39I  9» 

Heal  estate 238,647  70 

B  lis  of  nth.  r  banks 118,809  91 

Due  from  other  banks 500,950  44 

Notes  discounted,  &c 3,940,013  35 

Total  resources 5,043,0'9  39 

Last  semi-ann.  dividend 86,730  00 


I'H 


The  bank  commissioners  of  Maine,  in  their  annual  report,  say  that  a  sum  equal  to  the 
entire  aggregate  circulation  of  their  bank  passes  through  Boston,  and  is  redeemed  there 
five  times  every  year.  From  tins  it  appears  that  the  average  time  which  a  bill  issued  from 
a  Maine  bank  is  in  circulation,  until  it  is  again  returned  to  the  bank  for  redemption,  is  only 
about  two  months. 


society,  now  comprising  the  societies  under  thp  pastoral  charge  of  Mr.  Pomroy  and  Mr.  Maltby, 
assembled  for  religious  worship  in  the  court  house,  under  the  charge  of  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Loomis ;  the  Baptist  society  held  their  occasional  meetings  in  the  hall  of  Leayitts  brick 
stores,  now  occupied  by  Pond  and  French:  and  the  Wethodist  society  occupied  occasionally,  an 
old  wooden  school  house  that  stood  on  State-street.  But  enough  of  old  times,  'ihe  present,  so 
far  as  Bangor  is  concerned,  is  too  well  known  to  require  a  word  from  me. 

"  The  steamer,  Portland,  capable   to  my  certain  knowledge,  of  carrying  about  four  hundred 
persons,  and  giving  them  a  good  breakfast,  now  pushes  its  way  along, 

'  Against  the  wind,  against  the  tide,' 

on  the  bosom  of  the  Penobscot,  bearing  her  precious  freight  amid  the  most  enchnnting  scenery, 
on  one  of  the  loveliest  mornings  that  ever  opened  its  eyes  to  light  and  bless  our  world." 
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dollar*. 
158,591  9a 
258,647  78 
118,809  91 
500,930  44 
3,94C,0I»  35 

5,043,6 '9  30 
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^«*^^^«CE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  MAINE. 

colonies.     The  trade  with  Nova  Scotia  conlts  in  l'  '''"''"' ^"'"'^ 

from  Nova  Scotia,  and  so.e  other  article  t  J  b'r'"^^^^^""  ^^'^ -"- 
return  the  produce  of  the  United  States     'l^Iere  t  1^""""-   ''^''"'"^' '" 

tween  the  ports  of  Maine  and  countries  in  Europe  "^  "°  '"^^^^^^^^^^  ^e- 

Previous  to  1820,  the  trade  and  navigation  of  th'      .  .    •     • 

commercial  accounts  of  iMassachusetts.  ^^^  ''  •""^"'^«**  >"  ^^e 

SUMMARY. 
Foreign  Commerce  of  Maine  from  1820  to  1842. 


1820 

1821 

1822 

1H23 

1824 

1825 

1826....    

18^7....   

1828 

1829 ■ 

183i) 

1831 

1832 

1833 .'. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 ' 

1841 

1842 '.'.'..'.'.'.'.'.." 

1843,  for  9  moutlia  only'.' 
1844 


dttl'arfi. 

1,082,5118 
9  '3,923 
1,01.1,873 
86.1,040 
870,871 
084,064 
1.001,875 
1,033,034 
1,003,642 
729,100 
043,435 
79'',748 
907,286 
989,187 
81.5,277 
1,044,951 
836,074 
947,270 
015,076 
878,434 

i,ooy,9io 

1,078,633 

1,043,172 

080,432 


dollars. 
25,403 
46,925 
22,769 
30,455 
29.324 
6<),4,-'i3 
50,700 
37,009 
15,875 
8,726 
27,1187 
5,825 
74,147 
30,044 
18,890 
14,416 
14,912 
8,H70 
20,430 
17,051 
8,359 
12,932 
7,341 
2,4.59 


dollar;. 
1,108,031 
1,040,848 
1,036,642 
89,5,501 
900,195 
1,031,127 
1,052,575 
1,070,1.14 
1,019,517 
737,8.12 
670,522 
80.5,573 
981,443 
1.019,831 
8.14,167 
1,039,367 
850,986 
93fl,i)32 
835,532 
893,485 
1,018,209 
1.091,563 
1,050,523 
682,841 


The  registered, 
coasters  and  fishing 
lows : — 


dollara. 


980,294 
943,775 
891,644 
768,443 
1.169,940 
1.245,235 
1..333,390 
1,240,809 
742,781 
572,660 
941,407 
1.123,326 
1.380,308 
1,060,121 
883,389 
930,080 
801,404 
899,142 
082,724 
628,7fi2 
700,961 
600,864 
250,262 


07,274.22 
60,835.03 
60,800.84 
63,440.39 
71,318.19 
80,468.64 
86,5,3.04 
»4,347.86 
98,749.41 
84.3 1 9. 7S 
70,,585.47 
69,753.55 
84,486.63 
88,118.32 
105,443.49 
101,912.93 
118,«il5.68 
90,730.01 
96,382.70 


125,008.01) 


:r^r;tt;.:s---r.";i;r2 


Statement  eAibUing  ,  ,,^,„^  y.^ 


DISTRICTS. 


Pasaaniaquoddy, 
'MachiHa, 

f'rciicliniau'a  Tav 

Pi'iiobaoot, 

Belfaat, 

Walilobiirougli, 

•Viaeasauf, 

Kath, 

Hortlaod, 

Saco, 

K«DQebnak, 
IVork, 


Hegiatered  Ton. 


Maine 


VOL.  II. 


Enrolled  and 

Licensid  Ton- 

nase. 


Tona  mid  95th« 

6,310.42 

12,481  37 

2,860.33 

19,2,50.84 

24,809.66 

43,946.44 

8,876.87 

14,857.38 

1,5,380.07 

2  133.26 

S,J72..%1 


Total  Tonnage  (  Total  Tonnaee  I 
"f  iac  ,  U..„.,e,,Lf  each  Dli.rfe'J 
1842.  I  ||,J3  'I 


885.5 


Tons  and  95tb« 
8,863.12 

14,401.31 

15,500.40 
25.IO-i.03 
3,1,176.10 
■56,191.51 
12,0811.29 
48,639.70 
54,.53l.7» 

3,353.43 

7,789.25 


lona  and  95tlii 

7,877. liO 

4,275.43 

20,872.37 

23,914.59 

33,823.01 

30,4.14.1,5 

13,4.57.43 

f'7,IOI.41 

36,172.73 

.TrtOQ.H-8 
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AMERICA. 


According  to  a  statement  in  the  Portland  Advertiser,  1841,  the  quantity  othmher 
which  came  to  market  down  the  tluee  principal  rivers  of  the  state  during  the  year  1841, 
was  tta  follows,  viz. ; 


On  the  Penobscot, 
On  the  Kennebec, 
On  the  Androscoggin, 


100  millions  of  feet, 
40 
20 


making  160  millions  of  feet,  which,  at  an  average  value  of  ten  dollars  per  M.,  will  yield 
1,600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  which  was  floated  down  the  Saco,  Union,  Narraguagus, 
Machias,  and  St.  Croix  rivers,  was  calculated  at  65,000,000  millions  of  feet,  value  6o0,000 
dollars,  and  makes  the  aggregate  value  of  timber  sold  2,250,000  dollars. 


4 
i 


t 


Navigable  Rivers,  Seaports,  and  Towns  of  Maine,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  the 
United  States'  Gazetteer  for  1844,  the  Book  of  the  United  States  for  1842,  and  from 
local  descriptions. 

RIVERS. 

The  Penobscot  is  tlie  largest  river  of  Maine,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches.  The  larger, 
or  western  branch,  rises  in  the  western  highlands,  which  divide  Maine  from  Canada,  and  not  far 
from  the  sources  of  the  Chaudiere  river,  which  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  It  winds  downwards 
to  the  east,  until  it  falls  into  Chesiimcook  lake,  out  of  which  it  flows  south-easi,  through  Pema- 
dumcook  and  other  lakes,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  branch.  This  branch,  called  the  Seboois, 
rises  ia  some  small  lakes  near  the  liead  waters  of  the  Aroostook  river,  and  flows  nearly  south  to 
its  junction  with  the  other  branch,  fifly-four  miles  above  Bangor.  The  confluent  stream  then  rims 
south-easterly  until  it  recpives  Mattawamkeag  river  from  the  norll)-east,  which  is  its  principal 
tributary  on  the  east.  Its  flood  is  then  south-south-west,  until  it  receives  the  Piscatiquis,  its  chief 
western  tributary  ;  it  then  flows  south  by  west,  until  it  falls  into  Penobscot  bay.  Its  upper  por- 
tions have  many  falls  and  rapids,  excellent  as  mill  sites.  It  is  about  '273  miles  long  from  its 
source  to  the  sea.  It  is  nfivigable  fifty  miles  from  the  ocean  to  Bangor,  for  lar^je  vessels,  and  for 
boats,  to  a  considerable  distance  above  that  town.  The  tide  rises  at  Bangor  more  than  twenty 
feet,  to  which  the  same  causes  contribute,  wiiich  effect  the  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy— the 
form  of  the  bay,  and  the  lateral  rise  of  the  sea  caused  by  the  rapid  force  and  breadth  of  the  gulf 
stream.  There  are  a  nimibcr  of  islands  in  the  river  above  Bangor,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Oldtown,  the  residence  of  the  Penobscot  tribe  of  Indians,  who  own  all  the  islands  in  the  river  as 
far  as  the  Forks,  several  miles  above  Mattawamkeag  river,  several  of  which  are  considerable  and 
fertile.  They  have  a  considerable  annuity  secured  to  them  by  tiie  state.  There  are  several  flourish- 
ing towns  on  the  Penob>cot  bay  and  river.  On  the  east  side  are  Castine,  Bucksport,  and  Orring- 
ton.  On  the  west  side  are  Thoniaston,  Camden,  Belfast,  Prospect,  Frankfort,  Hamden,  Bangor, 
and  Orono.  Penobscot  bay  is  a  spacious  body  of  water,  and  extends  from  the  ocean  at  Owl's 
Head  to  Belfast  bay,  about  twenty  miles.  Across  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  from  Owl's  Head  to 
Burnt  Coat  Island,  is  about  tiiirty  miles.  It  contains  a  number  of  fine  islands,  the  principal  of 
which  are  Deer  Island,  Fox  Islands,  Isle  of  Haul,  Long  Island,  and  some  others.  From  a  hill 
above  Camden,  and  from  other  points,  the  view  of  this  bay,  witii  its  islands  and  numerous  vessels, 
is  beautiful.  The  bay  and  river  contain  many  good  harbours,  the  principal  of  which  are  Castine, 
Belfast,  Bucksport,  Bangor,  and  others. 

The  Kennebec  is,  next  to  the  Penobscot,  the  most  important  river  in  the  state  :  its  principal 
source  is  the  outlet  of  Moosehead  lake  ;  twenty  miles  below,  it  receives  the  Dead  river,  wliicii  is  a 
longer  branch,  and  rises  witliin  five  miles  of  the  Chaudiere,  wiiicii  flows  into  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Its  general  course  is  soutii  by  east,  with  several  long  and  occasionally  sudden  windings.  Its 
course  from  its  source  to  the  sea  is  about  200  miles.  Its  largest  tributary  is  tiie  Androscoggin, 
wiiich  enters  it  from  the  west,  eighteen  miles  from  tiie  ocean.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships  twelve 
miles  to  Bath,  for  sloops  of  150  tons,  forty  miles  to  Hallowell,  and  for  sloops,  two  miles  farther 
to  Augusta,  to  whicli  the  tide  rises  ;  and  for  boats  to  W  aterville,  eiglitien  miles  above  Augusta. 
Ii  has  important  falls  at  Waterville,  and  at  three  other  places  above,  nffbrdiiig  great  water  power. 
There  are  bridges,  at  Augusta,  at  Canaan,  and  at  Norridgewock.  It  is  generally  closed  with  ice 
four  montlis  in  tlie  year  at  Hallowell,  but  usually  open  at  all  seasons  below  Uath.  The  most  im- 
portant towns  on  the  river  are,  Batii,  Hallowell,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock.  It  flows 
through  a  fertile  country,  and  is  tlie  medium  of  an  extensive  trade. 

The  Saco  rises  in  tlie  Wiiite  mountains,  N.  H.,  witliin  a  few  rods  of  the  source  of  Ammonoo- 
siic  river,  flowing  west  to  Connecticut  river,  and  ca.st  through  tlie  celebrated  mountain  Notc/i, 
with  a  rapid,  foaming  current,  and  frequent  cascades.     It  enters  Maine  at  Fryburg,  and  winds 
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the  city,  is  a  bridge  across  the  Penobscot  river,  1820  feet  long,  connecting  it  with  Orrington,  which 
cost  50,000  dollars.  The  harbour,  which  is  at  and  below  the  mouth  of  tlie  Kendnskeajr,  is  capacious  ; 
tlie  tide  rises  seventeen  feet,  and  is  sufficient  to  float  large  vessels.  The  principal  article  of  trade 
is  lumber,  wliich  comes  down  the  river  in  large  rafts.  1200  vessels,  over  100  tons  burden  each, 
are  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  besides  a  large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  and 
foreign  trade  The  city  occupies  a  pleasant  situation,  affording  a  full  view  of  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  buildings,  both  public  and  private,  are  neat,  many  of  them  handsome. 
Steamboats  regularly  ply  between  this  place  and  Portland  and  Boston,  while  the  river  is  open, 
which  is  the  case  during  about  eiglit  months  in  the  year.  Bangor  has  seven  churches,  one  Con- 
gregational, one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  one  Lutheran,  one  L'niversalist,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1791  j  as  a  city,  in  1834.  The  Bangor 
Theological  Seminary,  originally  called  the  "  Maine  Charity  School,"  and  first  established  at 
Hampden,  six  miles  south,  was  opened  in  181C.  It  proposes  to  give  a  classical  and  theological 
education  for  the  ministry,  in  a  shorter  time  than  is  ordinarily  required  in  a  collegiate  and  theo- 
logical course,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Conpregationalists.  It  has  three  professors, 
forty-three  students,  139  alumni,  and  7000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Bangor  had,  in  1840,  eleven 
commercial  and  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital,  98,500  dollars ;  134  retail  stores, 
capital,  318,500  dollars  ;  value  of  huiiber  produced,  305,500  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  two  grist- 
mills, forty-two  saw-mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  daily,  two  weekly  newspapers  •,  capital  in  ma- 
nufactures, 101,800  dollars  ;  two  academies,  twenty-nine  students,  twenty-five  schools,  1647 
scholars.  One  of  its  miinufncturcs  is  tarpaulin  hats  for  fisliern;en  and  sailors,  of  which  about 
1800  per  month  are  often  made  by  men  nnd  women, — OJpcial  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz, 

PoBTLAND  is  situatcd  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extremity  of  Cusco  bay,  in  43  deg.  39 
min.  north  latitude,  and  7  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  6  deg.  45  min.  east  from 
Washington.  It  is  110  miles  north-north-east  from  Boston,  545  north-east  from  Washington. 
The  population  in  1800  was  3G77  ;  in  1810,  7169  ;  in  1820,  11,.581  ;  in  1830,  12.601  ;  in  1840, 
15,218.  Engaged  in  commerce,  397  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1032  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  726  ; 
in  the  learned  professions,  &c.,  101.  It  extends  three  miles  from  cast  to  west,  and  has  an  average 
width  of  three-fourths  of  a  mile.  This  ci'i/  presents  an  imposingappearance  from  the  sea  :  rising 
like  an  amphitheatre  between  two  hills.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  handsomely  built,  and  has 
several  public  buildings,  among  which  are  a  court-house,  a  spacious  city  hall,  a  gaol,  and  six- 
teen churches.  It  has  also  a  custnm-house,  six  banks,  a  theatre,  and  an  athenaeum,  containing  a 
library  of  4000  volumes.  It  has  on  a  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  nlled  Portland 
Head,  a  lighthouse,  which  is  of  stone,  seventy-two  feet  high,  built  in  1 790.  On  an  eminence, 
on  which  Fort  Sumner  formerly  stood,  there  is  an  observatory  seventy  feet  high,  which  com- 
mands a  view  of  the  harbour  and  its  islands.  The  harbour,  which  is  among  the  best  in  the  United 
States,  is  easy  of  entrance,  spacious,  and  safe,  being  protected  by  islands  at  its  entrance  from  the 
violence  of  storms.  It  is  rarely  obstructed  by  ire.  It  is  defended  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
ship  channel  by  Forts  Preble  and  Scammel,  on  islands  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  lighthouse.  It 
is  well  situated  for  trade,  having  an  extensive  back  country.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  commer- 
cial, and  eight  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  658,.500  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  with  a 
capital  of  574,450  dollars  :  two  lumber  yards,  capital  4000  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  11,300  dol- 
lars ;  machinery  produced,  3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  5000  dollars  ;  two  tanneries,  capital 
9000  dollars ;  two  potteries,  capital  4000  dollars;  two  ropewalks,  capital,  1 8,000 dollars :  nine 
printing  offices,  five  binderies,  two  daily,  seven  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  three 
periodicals,  employing  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  capital  of  34,500  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manu- 
factures, 215,350  dollars.  Eleven  academies  and  grammar  schools,  11 18  students,  thirty- two  com- 
mon schools,  1976  scholars.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1840  was  56,135,  and  that  of  the  coasting 
trade  about  20,000  tons.  The  principal  articles  of  export  are  lumber  and  fish,  with  beef,  butter, 
&c.  The  natural  facilities  of  communication  which  Portland  enjoys  have  been  increased  by  the 
Oxford  canal,  wliich  extends  from  it  twenty  miles  to  Sebago  pond  •  and,  by  a  lock  in  Sorigo  river, 
is  extended  into  Brady  and  Long  ponds,  thirty  miles  farther.  The  tr£»de  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
with  the  West  Indies  and  Europ*',  and  its  coasting  trade  greatly,  though  not  altogether,  witn 
Boston.  To  the  latter  there  is  a  railroad.  Poriland  was  formerly  a  part  of  Falmouth,  and  130 
houses,  constituting  two-thirds  of  the  village,  were  laid  in  ashes  by  the  British  in  October,  1775. 
It  was  incorporated  with  its  present  name  in  1786,  and  received  a  c%  charter  in  1832.— Q^- 
cial  Returns,  U.  S,  Gaz. 

Belfast  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  bay,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Penobscot  river,  thirty 
miles  from  the  sea.  Incorporated  in  1773.  A  small  river,  over  which  there  is  an  extensive 
bridge,  flows  through  the  town.     The  harbour  is  safe  and  spacious,  rarely  obstructed  by  ice,  and 

*  Small  lakes,  or  lagunes,  are  usually  called  ponds  in  the  United  States  and  in  British  Ame- 
rica. The  English  reader  must  not  associate  any  thing  so  mean  aa  a  horse  pond  or  mill  pond,  with 
an  American  pond. 
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newspaper.     Capital  in  manufactuFcs  30900  rfnli    '"*/"'"'•  °"«  P"n»ing  office,  and  one  weeklv 

nebec  near  the  town.     With  a  con  tin  no/   '^^""?^««=  "^er-  Cobbeseconte  river  enters  thi-  K»n 
There  were,  in  ,8-10.  an  Episcopara  d  a  M^ethX  t  '■"'>'^'  'V"«'"'''^  abundant  wate' power" 
stores,  capital  63,450  dollars-    one  finin.^-n  *''"'"'''•  » •'a"'',  and  a  lycei.m    thirfvfn!:; 

printing  office,  one  periodiS' on"  week  v^n"''  °"'  '^°°"^"  ''"<^'°'-y.  two  pa^er  fectS"  „  "I 

Hallowell  is  situated  on  the  west  side  ofVu"^'''"'  Kelurm,  U.  S.  Gaz. 
with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  "Sw  S,  i^^"^^'.*=  '"''■^''  "^''^  P""'^ipa'  streets  are  parallel 
prmcpal  trading  street  is  near  the  rTver  and  rn  ?^  ""^  "'f  '«»  '^'^  height  of  200  feet  The 
houses  are  well  built.  Vessels  of  1  iO  f'nn  •=""?' "^.^^veral  brick  stores  and  warehois^'  T  ! 
the  wharfs  Its  shipping  is  engiJl  X'inl'^'"'''"?  "'"^  '"^^^  °f-«'«^  load  ot  di"char  Jtt 
place  and  Portland  and  fiostonf^SaS  is  mm  H^T""«  *'?^*''     Steamboats  ply  betweef  tlS 

Saco  is  situated  on  the  ea<it  «Ac  ^e  c         •  f  "'""on,  i474. 

land     This  village  is  situated  at  the  IhlZll'  ?""«  T'"*^''  '^''^  »  "«''  a"uvial.  or  interval 
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ci^f.  'r"'"'^-  'r  P"nti.ro£rtwo  weeklv  r  '  """'^  ^""«"  factories,  1  ".760  spinntrs 
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Sa^^it^rr'^r-.'''''^^^  to"„a"rin  fs'o  3358"""o/I''/L"1'"'^'  twenty-one  "clS; 
i  le  capital  stock  of  the  York  Maniffor.)  ,  „„  V       ^~^'"'«^  Kelurtu,  U.  S.  Gaz 
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Yardg  of  cloth  made  per  week 102,200 

Bales  of  cotton  used       , 100 

Tons  Anthracite  coal  per  year 900 

Cords  of  wood  per  year    300 

Tons  potato  starch,  per  year    , SO 

or  more  than  l"JOO  lb.  per  week. 

Gallons  oil  used  per  wiiek    100 

The  average  amount  of  the  wages  paid  is  3000  dollars  per  week,  or  about  150,000  dollars  per 
annum.  The  annual  cost  of  raw  cotton  at  the  present  prices  is  250,000  dollars.  The  boards  ussd 
in  making  boxes  for  packing  the  goods  amotuit  to  more  than  1000  feet  per  day. 

The  quantity  of  copperas  and  other  dyestuffs,  constitute  the  other  principal  outlay  for  raw 
materials  used.  The  amount  of  tonnage  employed  for  freight  of  bales,  received  or  shipped,  is 
equal  to  about  100  tons  per  week. 

No  person,  male  or  female,  is  employed  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  very  few  under  six- 
teen. None  are  admitted  until  they  have  been  properly  instructed  in  reading  and  writing,  and 
in  order  to  show  their  proficiency,  they  are,  in  all  cases,  required  to  write  their  names  before  going 
into  the  mills.  Writing  schools  are  generally  kept  in  the  evening  for  the  improvement  of  those 
who  desire  it. 

It  is  a  general  regulation  of  the  company  that  those  in  their  employment,  or  living  in  their 
houses,  who  have  not  had  the  cow-pox,  should  be  vaccinated,  and  a  physician  is  employed  for  that 
purpose.  An  arrangement  is  also  m&de  with  the  physicians  of  the  place,  at  the  expense  of  the 
company,  to  attend,  in  case  of  sickness,  upon  all  females  in  their  employment,  without  charge  to 
them  for  medical  advice  or  attendance. — Official  Returns,  Boston  Advertiser,  4  c.  tfc. 

Thohaston  is  situated  between  Penobscot  bay  on  the  east,  and  St.  George's  river  on  the  west. 
It  contains  an  abundance  of  limestone,  and  lime  is  made  to  the  amount  of  300,000  casks  annually. 
Large  ships  come  up  the  St,  George's  river  to  this  town,  twelve  miles  from  the  ocean.  Tlie  Maine 
state  prison  is  situated  on  the  bank  of  St.  George's  river,  on  which  is  found  a  blue  granite, 
which  the  prisoners  are  extensively  employed  in  cutting,  and  preparing  for  exportation.  The 
buildings,  which  are  spacious  and  commodious,  have  attached  to  them  ten  acres  of  ground. 
Major-General  Henry  Knox,  of  the  revolutionary  army,  died  here  in  1807,  and  was  buried  in  the 
middle  of  a  thick  cedar  grove,  on  his  own  ground,  near  his  dwelling.  This  town  had,  in  1849, 
ninety  stores,  capital  131,400  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  1030  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills, 
one  pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  211,410  dollars;  one  college,  fifteen  students,  three  academies,  166  students, 
twenty-seven  schools,  2423  scholars.     Population,  6227.— O^cta/  Returns,  U.  S.  Gas. 

York.— On  the  sea  coast  the  surface  of  this  post  township  is  rocky  and  rough ;  the  soil  generally 
barren,  but  fertile  near  the  valley.  Watered  by  York  river,  which  enters  the  Atlantic  by  a  wide  mouth, 
and  Cape  Neddock  river.  Agamenticus  mount  lies  in  its  north-west  part,  a  noted  landmark  for  sea- 
men, the  summit  of  which  presents  an  extensive  prospect.  Incorporated  in  1653.  "The  village  on 
the  north  side  of  York  river  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  county.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  which 
admits  vessels  of  250  tons,  and  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  has  some  shipping,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  was  originally  designed  for  a  large 
city,  but  has  not  equalled  the  expectations  of  its  early  founders.  On  Cape  Neddock,  a  rocky 
promontory,  is  a  light-house.  It  had,  in  1840,  eleven  stores,  capital  7750  dollars;  two  fulling 
mills,  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2975  dollars ;  866 
scholars  in  schools.     Population,  3111. — Official  Returns,  U,  S.  Gaz. 

Bridoeton  is  situated  on  Long  Pond,  from  which  there  is  a  communication  by  boats  to  Port- 
land,  through  the  Oxford  and  Cumberland  canal.  The  place  is  well  situated  for  trade  with  the 
interior.  It  had,  in  1840,  nine  stores,  capital  11,800  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  four  tanneries, 
one  pottery,  five  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  16,330  dollars.  One 
academy,  eighty  students,  eighteen  schools,  769  scholars.  Population,  1987. — Official  Returns, 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Calais  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  navigation  on  the  St.  Croix  or  Schoodic  river,  nearly 
opposite  to  St.  Andrews,  New  Brunswick.  It  has  an  upper  and  a  lower  village,  which  are 
about  two  miles  apart,  and  connected  by  a  railroad.  The  falls  in  the  river  here  afford  abundant 
water  power.  Below  the  lower  falls  is  a  bridge,  which  crosses  to  the  British  side.  The  tide  here 
rises  twenty  feet,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  ascend  to  the  lower  village.  It  had,  in  1840, 
three  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital,  370,000  dollars  ;  thirty  stores,  capital,  81,003  dollars  ;  six 
lumberyards,  capital,  71,000  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  twenty  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
130,820  dollars.     Ten  schools,  1217  scholars.     Population,  2934— Official  Hetums,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Eastport  is  situated  on  Moose  Island,  four  miles  long  ;  which,  with  several  smaller  islands 
in  Passama.]uoddy  bay,  constitute  the  township.  A  bridge  on  the  north-west  connecU  it  with 
Perry,  and  a  ferry  of  three  miles  with  Lubcc.  It  has  a  capacious  dock.  The  village  contained  in 
1840,  five  churches,  forty  stores,  a  garrison,  and  about  2000  inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  en- 
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I-BEEPOBT,  p  easantlv  situated  «t  tl,»  i,„  ^    f  ^     '^''/«-— t#«a^  Heturnt,  U.  S.  Gax. 
ing  .r.d,  .„d  .Eip  tails  "Vt"    "eel"  ST'^'  '"  "'■"""  V'!^"'.  wi.r»™.  o™,.,. 

a  female  academy.  Its  trade  is  extensive  with  th.hi*  ^''''  '^  C*'"8^''8'"'«"'»' <=h..rch,lnd 
■tores,  capital  18,500  doilare ,  onrSS  two  f«nn  *^°""""y-  ^''f'''  *"«'  *"  >840,  seven 
mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  oil  mill  tan it„n^^ '  T  .'""""'«'.  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  erist 
five  students,  twenty  schoolT .835  ichll'"  Tp  ."il^'lVfl'/' oi'^"i,  ""''  --demV.  tw'e^ 
.  Phippsburo  is  situated  at  ti.e  mouth^f  the  KennphL  ^"^-^""^  ^'"^''  "■  «  ^''»- 
mer  on  the  east,  and  New  Meadow  bay  o„tlfew^twith^L''rr"'"'  '"""f''"  '•'«*  ^^^""^bec 
several  vessels,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries  Sh  'n  h,.  M^  ^"'"""'  ""  **'«  «°"'»'-  I*  •'«» 
It  had,  .n  1840.  seven  houses  in  trade  canSas^o  fllf       ^'"^  'P™'  *  considerable  business. 

two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills  P  ,ni7«l  \^T  V'  °  '*''"''"  '  °"^  '^""'"g  ""ill,  two  tanneries 
scholars.     Population  3492  -VSffJjl""""'^"""^^  ^^'^^^  ''°"«'«-    twenty  school"  ufe 

whicirpves'^rt"  ^'^Ts^^oiLir  '^^^^^^^  -""/r^'^  P"",''  "«  -  '««  -«t  border, 
Kennebec  river.  Incorporated  in  ?iS  1^^??,  fU"n  ^7'  ""i'''  '^'"""S''  WaterviUe  into 
two  stores,  capital  1450  dollars  •  one  fullinilm  V    'f '"'^' "Japted  to  grain.     It  had,  in  1840 

Capital  in  man'ufactures.  36^"893  do«a« "'Igt  ^L'sdSr'^^a  '^  f  ^""^  fs'-'*  ^-  •»'"»' 
f^.(pcml  Hcturm,  U.  S.  Gaz.  ^'8"ieen  stiiools.  833  scholars.     Population.  2190  — 

irCS.     tsl.CiS.^     ni'tllatv   •     r\nn     ^^^A •      ■         ' 


eight  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill^  CapTtalTnTanuflc^ur^''"!,  crd^ir  •""""•^'  fi^V^tmilis. 


''''vTs'rBrro;.r^roSs"of^^^^ 

By  means  of  the  dam  across  trXenneKTa'^^^^^^^^  "r*'"'  ««-^  -ter^^ower. 

the  ocean  ascend  to  this  place.  Incorporated  in  i??^  if '.-?  •*'^  '°*=''  *"•"""  P'»«^e.  vessefs  from 
dollars  ,  two  fulling  mill,,  one  woollen  Srvsiitan'nn,  J'''''' '"  *"^°'  T^  "•''^'  «^«P"«'.  9^00 
seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures  Jl'/ai  aT  a  **"^  P"P^'  ^"^^'^'y*  ^^^^n  grist  mills. 
1 164  scholars.     Pop'l.lation,  2952.-loS  Sn«    t/'  7^^^'  ''^  *''"*«"'^  twenty-t^o  schools.' 

cienrK:i'o7K;glS  :.;£dt  '~^^^^^^^^  of  the  Sheepscot  river  sulE 
foreign  and  coasting  tradefa'nd  In  Ihe  fis  f^  t^Zu^^'t  /^.^'"P^"?  "'  -S^gedin^'the" 
has  a  court-house,  several  churches,  a  mSer  of  stnrli  ^  •  !.'^«*^!!lg  ''."^'ne^s-  The  township 
paper,  and  nmny  large  and  handsome  dwehnL  It  U  onp  n^rTh""^  "^-^  '''"'"«  »  ^^^''^'y  "^w^ 
state.  There  were,  in  1840  fiv^  ^^.^Z.  "  \t'  *  ""^  of  the  most  important  seanorLs  of  tl.o 
capital  27.800  dollars  '  one  fiir  ace  "wo  tattrir'  '"P'*"''  '°''««"  '^""'"^  '  t-e"?^  'e  stor^' 
Capital  in  manufactures,  71,150  doHarr  vlT^'  T  P°""^'  '"'«£"«'  -"'Jls.  one  saw  m HI* 
cial  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz.  "'     ^'S'"  ^'^'"'o'^'  988  scholars.     Population,  2314  -©# 

Pop|:rnTm.ZSS  irr '■"""^^^' '"  '"''•  ^^««  <^«"-  ^  '•o-^een  schools.  854  .holars. 

there  tlTS^  actrthe  nvTrt  coi^"  %'  ^T^'"''^'  ^'-'^  ^  -«»"-"  ^eet  in  height  where 
manufactories.'  The  kJILEs  nil  gaS^^tU'Xorf  ""  T'^^^  «""  varioustilfand 
i.merson's  stream,  a  tributary  of  tl.r  KennoL!   .    ^     "  ^"'?.  ^"?"8««.  for  boats  of  forty  tons 

.Baptists  in  tins  township,  was  founded  in   1820    ifl  *-.f^S^'  "nder  the  direction  of  the 

instructors.  145  alumni,  of  whom  tSv  half  hi  "  President,  and  five  professors  or  other 
and  7000  volumes  in  its  hbraries  t  £  two  eSifi  """"'"■?  "^  "'«  go^Pel-  sixty-five  student/ 
a  commons  hall.  There  were.l;  1840  t.Tnv  n  2r«r""""'"^'  T""'  ^""^  ^""^^i  <'  chapeland 
mills  one  college,  ninetx-four  student's  tw7-f  '■^''  ''"P"^^  '29.800  dollars  ;  two  fulline 
scholar.  Population.  29'71.-!lo|SS,r  ^fe  '"'  ''"'^^"'^'  "'°^'««"  ^chooV  iVf 
Bbistol  is  situated  in  a  towl^hip     It  I  i,  p' ^5"f:     r»        • 

s.up.     It  l.es  east  of  the  Damanscotta  river,  and  south  upon 


i 
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the  Atlantic.  Pcmaquid  river  supplies  it  with  water  power.  Tiio  township  has  (jood  harbours, 
and  considerable  shipping,  t-ngaged  chiefly  in  the  coasting  trade  and  tlic  (islipries.  The  first  settle- 
ment in  Maine  wus  commenced  in  1 62.0,  and  incorporated  in  1765.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  stores, 
capital,  4900  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills  ;  capital  in 
manufactures,  17,300  dollars  ;  nineteen  schools,  1014  scholars.  Population,  2945.— r^ia/J{f/um«, 
V.  S.  Gaz. 

Hrvnswick  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Androscoggin  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  where 
there  is  abundant  water  power.  The  river  below  is  navigable  for  boats  to  Uath.  A  great  quan- 
tity of  lumber  and  deals  comes  down  to  Androscoggin.  There  are  thirteen  saw  mills  and  a  cot- 
ton factory  at  this  place.     A  bridge  connects  it  with  i'opsham. 

Bowdoin  college,  a  well-endowed  institution,  in  this  place,  was  founded  in  1794.  It  has  a 
president  and  ten  professors  or  other  instructors,  649  alumni,  165  students,  and  about  20,000 
volumes.  A  medical  school  is  attached  to  the  institution,  with  four  professors  and  seventy  stu- 
dents. Its  philosophical  apparatus,  and  its  cabinets  of  mineralogy  and  natural  history  are  highly 
spoken  of.  The  commencement  of  term  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  September.  The  town 
had,  in  1840,  thirty  stores,  capital  34,150  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton 
factory,  4000  spinners,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  flouring  mill,  five  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw 
mills,  one  printing  office,  one  periodical ;  capital  in  manufactures,  220,825  dollars ;  two  acade- 
mies, sixty-six  students,  thirty-two  schools,  1065  scholars.  Population,  ^li^.— Official  Hetumt. 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

West  Bbook,  through  which  the  river  Presumpscot  flows  from  west  to  east,  contains  the  ma- 
nufacturing village  of  Sacara^jpa,  and  anotlier  callecl  Stroudwater,  whicii  has  some  vessels  employed 
in  the  coasting-trade  and  the  fisheries.  Tlie  Cumberland  andOxford  Canal  pusses  through  the  town- 
ship, in  which  there  were,  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores,  capital,  13,850  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills, 
two  furnaces,  eight  tanneries,  ten  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  230,46U 
dollars;  two  academies,  eighty  students,  fifteen  schools,  1439  scholars.  Population,  4116. — 
Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Buxton  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital,  6650  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  six  tanneries,  one 
pottery,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  24,138  dollars  i  fifteen  schools, 
1271  scholars.  Population,  '2688.— Official  Returns,   U.  S.  Gaz. 

Ellswortu  is  a  township  watered  by  the  Union  river,  with  soil  adapted  to  grain  and  to 
grazing.  Its  village  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  Union  river,  where  it  is  crossed  by  a  bridge,  at 
the  head  of  tide  novigation,  and  to  which  large  vessels  ascend.  It  contains  a  court-house,  and 
other  county  buildings.  There  were,  in  1840.  fifteen  stores,  capital,  4300  dollars;  five  grist  mills, 
nineteen  saw  mills  ;  cajiital  in  manufactures,  4000  dollars ;  one  academy,  twelve  students,  nineteen 
schools,  670  scholars.    Population,  '2'26S.— Official  Retwm,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Frankfort  is  a  township  with  fertile  and  commercial  advantages.  The  river  Penobscot  at 
this  place  remains  open  through  the  year.  The  principal  village  of  this  township  is  on  Marsh 
bay.  There  were  in  all,  in  1840,  thirty-six  stores,  capital,  35,500  dollars ;  one  commercial  house, 
capital,  2000  dollars;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  capital  54,400  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  three  tan- 
neries, five  grist  mills,  fifteen  saw  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  70,495  dollars;  twenty-three 
school?,  953 scholars.   Pop\ilation,  ti603.— Official  Returns. 

GoRHAM,  first  settled  in  173G.  It  has  a  well-endowed  academy,  and  contained,  in  1840,  one 
tannery,  one  powder  mill,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills;  capital  in  manufactures,  13,920  dollars; 
one  academy,  309  students,  twenty-three  schools,  1 160  scholars.  Vo'pwXaiwn,  iOOl.—  OJicial  Re- 
turns. 

BiDDEoRD  town  is  connected  with  the  town  of Saco  by  abridge.  It  extends  to  the  sea,  and 
Jii"  '■^*''''^'"8  ''g'>t  ofl^  the  mouth  of  the  Saco  river.  It  had,  in  1840,  fifteen  stores,  capital,  7500 
dollars;  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  two  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills  ; 
capital  in  manufactures,  16,450  dollars  ;  thirteen  schools,  563  scholars.    Population,  2574. 

Bath —This  town  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  5741  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on  the  Ken- 
nebec, twelve  miles  from  the  sea.  The  river  at  the  town  is  seldom  frozen  over.  Ship-building 
IS  extensively  carried  on.  Registered  tonnage,  in  1840.64,035.  It  has  also  an  active  coasting 
trade  by  sailing  vessels  and  steam  boats.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  churches,  two  banks,  seventv-five 
stores,  capital  223,300  dollars;  two  furnaces,  two  tanneries,  fifteen  sawmills;  value  of 'ships 
built  that  year,  220,000  dollars  :  one  printing  ofllice,  one  newspaper,  five  academies,  120  students, 
twenty  schools,  1010  scholars. 

South  Berwick  is  situated  on  the  Salmonfall  river.  In  1840  it  had  a  population  of  2314  in- 
habitants, one  fulling  mill,  three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  6912  spindles,  three  tan- 
neries, two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  sixteen  stores;  capita!  24,300  dollars  ;  capital  in  manufac- 
tures, 223,400  dollars,  one  academy,  seventy-three  students,  fourteen  schools,  871  scholars. 

BticKspoBT  is  a  thriving  town  on  the  Penobscot  river,  with  a  good  harbour.  In  1840  it  con- 
tained 30i5  inhabitants,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  eighteen  stores,  one  fulling  mill,  two  tan- 
neries, three  grist  mills,  eight  oil  mills  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  15,700  dollars.     Exports  lumber. 
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capital  in  nianufactiire8"lo''i*'fion  !u!'i   '"  '^'*,'^'  "  Pop"lntion  of  3005  iiilml.!».«.        i 
and  coasting  .rad.''"'  '"^'^^^ ''°"''".  «nd  several  ^''ip-bnildi.ig ':  t^?^/*'  «'7?"  «0'-e.  ; 
Kennkbunk  is  git,.„»«i  n„„,  .1  «-  s  )»^"h  mm  an  active  fishery 

MiNoT.  on  the  AndroscoMfn    iVn  f   ■        "'"^  "•^""'Papcr,  one  aiht  mill  ";""""""'  seventeen 

In  1840.  a  population  of  2824  inhThiPT"  r"^'  'T  "  •^°'"""«  trade  and  flsherlp.      I. 

NAV,OAT,ON  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  PORTS  OP  MA.NE 

v«Mels,  chiefly  schooners,  and  rii  „i,  ^'T  "'"'"' '"  ''°"'''"<'  ""  Bri"«I. 

wood  fr„„  Nov.Sco.Uand  New  b'*  ™T7^''''"'"'  '"'  "»""''=■  '■■"  '»"■= 

amonn.ed  .o  7312  .ons  crews  /na     i  "'^°  °'  "'""'  «Mel» 

■«83/.;  ofcar/oesexp^rterr^r'  °'"  ™'"=  "'  '"«"-  ™P°"«''.  -ly 

l^y,  Maine ,  .„„„.,e,  ,,3,509  IZ'.,  I*;  .  ;';r'°""     "''?'  °'  "— l^^^y 
Cargoes  consisted  chiefly  of  „„„, '      l',,     u  '"™.'°°  "''«' »'  "^"S"''.  9726/. 
coal :  .he  l..ter  fro.  PicL.  Ty  ia L  cMe"fl     '  Tlf"""'''  »""  "'*«  "^ 
Bri.i,h  colonies,  flonr;  and  s„„e  wood  ,ot(v"    r'"""'  " '" '^'™'i  ><>  the 
»097/.  1 10  British  vessels  arrived  arpll  I  m"'  ''"""•    ""''"""  -"■?""». 
and  some  Pobla,  ,r„„  Nov.  Sco. .  ^ZZn        '""'  "'"■  ^'•"""'  "»"• »«"« 
crews,  388.     Invoice  value  of      r,    '  ^^  "T™''-    tonnage,  5.82  .„„» , 
10  British  vessels  arrive.1  at  .he  p^rt  oV  b!  h       1"^°"  '"'""'■'•  ""'''  *<>"■ 
nage,  663  b,ns,  crews,  38.    Three  ar,v!l    ,  .u    "      ^'"'"""-  ""'"''  '«'■ '   «»"- 
Value  of  c„go,  gyp,„„,  ig,  '"""'  "  "•«  P""  "(  Belfast,  „„e  only  loaded. 

of.h?:;Th::?i:;tr  ilr:;:*  "t^-^^--"  '<">-<.uther„por.s 

and  New  Brnnswfck.  c^ZuZl'T  '''""'''"""""'''""'  '->^' 
fte  ves«.s  helonging'  .o  ^1  o  t  e""'Cf  ^  •""  r"'°^"-'  <>' 
elude  the  shore  fisheries,  or  the  coasting  Zc  of  he  IT"'  '""  "^  ""'  '"^ 


vol.   11. 
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Gbobb  Rktubi*  of  Britiih  and  Foroign  Trado,  at  the  principal  Ports  within  the  Connulato 
of  Maine  and  New  Ilanipshiro,  durinf?  tlie  Year  ending  December  3 Ut,  1843. 


A  R  n  1  V  K  D. 

UBHARTBD. 

PORTS. 

Nun)' 
ber  ii( 
VrMvU 

roonagi 

Num. 
ber  of 
Crewa. 

Invoice 

Talwe  iif 

Cargiiea. 

Num- 
ber of 
Veiaela 

ronnage 

Num- 
ber Of 
Crrvra. 

Mn 

1330 

IbvoIo* 

value  of 
C'rgoee. 

PortXtai }  Kowig., 

110 

S« 

7,313 
l»,ll*7 

id,  MP 

300 
(133 

1,130 

£     1.   d. 

1,683   13     4 

S4,046  10     0 

IMI 
148 

304 

7,313 
39,117 

36,439 

£      s.  *. 

1,304    0    0 
77,403   18     0 

ToUl 

20J 

93,730     9     4 

1739 

78,797    •    S 

5  BrItUh 
Portomouth }  Iforeign 

110 
14 

S,I89 

S,7M 

388 
lUO 

M8 

3,411 

487 

3,011 

960  II     4 
0,447     4     1 

110 
3 

9,183 
300 

388 
9 

401     0    7 
1,048     1  U 

T.,»i,l 

134 

~MI 
73 

I0,<>34 

33,.M9 
1I,1UA 

44,011 

7,417  19    9 

0,736     8  10 
ft,404   11     0 

113 

SHI 

78 

S,383 

33,.109 
13,003 

897 

3434 
480 

38 
760 

1,499    1    6 

HrilUh 
ri«Mam*qiiodcly J  Koroigu 

0,097  17     1 
4/,347     3    6 

ToUl 

a.^4 

13,91     0     4 

6S0 

47,111 

663 
17,833 

17,896 

Al,344  19     7 

C  HrilUli 
B»lh )Purelgn 

10 
42 

M 

3 
3D 

33 

603 
11,300 

11,903 

~  183 
4.837 

38 
4-/H 

140  19     1 

14,080     1     0 

10 

98 

100    0    « 

40,SH8   17     0 

ToUl 

sua 

14,330     0     Ij     108 

708 

40,083    0    0 

.  .#    .                                           <  B'"'*'' 

13 
31-i 

19  19     6 

8,4ft)     0     0 

a 

01 

163 
l»,07l» 

13 
711 

11     9    0 
30,143  1<    • 

Total 

4,990 

334 

8,470  19    0 

94 

16,143 

733 

30,394  17    0 

Panobacot Foreign 

4 
3 

1,016 

618 

37 

407    3    0 

11 

i.tvso 

97 

8.»77    7    8 

Saeo Foreign 

36 
88 

,. 

3 

336 

18 

330  17    a 

Kennebunk ForelBO 

414    0    « 

6 

I,1M 

SO 

1,781  It     3 

Waldborougb Foreign 

13 

a,»70 

074     9  1 

S 

870 
993 

3S 

068    3    • 

Wlacaaaett Foreign 

3 

S17 

34 

701  IS     1 

7 

48 

1,037    0    0 

Frenehman'a  Bay Foreign 

,  , 

,. 

13 

.. 

I 

100 
103 

0 

990  10    ft 

MaeUaa Foreign 

1 

«61 

Ballaat 

1 

7 

318    9    a 

II.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Nkw  Hampshire  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lower  Canada,  on  the  east  by  Maine,  on  the 
south-east  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  south  bv  Massachusetts,  and  on  tiie  west  by  Vermont,  and  by  tl^ 
Connecticut  river.  It  extends  from  42  deg.  41  min.  to  45  deg  11  mm.  north  latitude,  and  from 
70  deg.  40  min.  to  72  deg.  28  min.  west  longitude  It  is  160  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  90  broad. 
Area  9280  square  miles,  or  5,939.200  acres.  The  population  '"^'0"  ''«%i;^V??  \,fi».» 
138,858;  in  1810.  214,460;  in  1820,  244.161  ;  in  1830.  269,328  ;  in  1840.  2S4.574.  <'f  those. 
139.004  were  free  white  males,  145.032  free  white  females,  248  free  coloured  males.  290  free 
coloured  females.  Engaged  in  agriculture,  77.94  •;  in  commerce.  1.179 ;  in  manufactures  ana 
trades.  17,826  ;  navigating  the  ocean.  455  ;  navigating  lakes  and  rivers,  198  ;  learned  protessions, 
lG40.~O(ficUxl  Returns  to  Congress  for  1840.  .  .  .,  , 

CoNcoKD  is  tlie  seat  of  government,  situated  on  the  Merrimac  river,  sixty-three  miles  north- 
north-west  from  Boston,  with  which  it  has  a  boat  corarauuication.  by  means  ot  the  river  and  tlie 
Aliddlesex  canal.  .    .  .        •.  i  :„  taAn 

The  state  is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which,  with  tiieir  population  and  capitals,  were  in  1840 
as  follows  :-Rockingiiam,  45,771.  C.  Portsmouth  and  Kxeter;  Merrimac,  a6,2o3.  C.  IjV"™'"!' 
Hillsborough.  42,494,  C.Amherst;  Cheshire,  26.429,  C.  Kecne;  Sullivan,  20,340,  (.New- 
port ;  Strafford,  23.166,  C.  Dover  and  Rochester  ;  Heiknap,  17.988  C.  Guildford  ;  Carroll.  19.973, 
C.  Ossipee;  Grafton,  42,311.  C.  Haverhill  and  Plymouth;  Coos.  9849,  C.Lancaster.  These 
contain  alioiit  323  townships.  -  Official  Relunit.  ,    ,       .         •  n.,  o 

New  Hampshire  extends  onlveigliteen  miles  along  the  seacoast,  and  the  shoreis  generally  a 
sandy  beacii,  bordered  in  front 'bv  salt  marshes,  and  u.dented  by  creeks  and  coves,  which  torm 
harbours  for  small  ciaft  There  are  only  two  heights  on  the  coast.  Great  and  Little  Boars  Heads, 
both  in  the  town  of  Hampton.    The  country,  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  generally 
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Stntcs,  east  of  tlie  Itockv  mouninins.  \'\Tuv[uvU,Tl^T-V  "'*'  '','«''««"• 'I""  United 
Merrimac  riven,  and  p«..;w  nor.l.  J  l.o  .oV4  .  'tT.Ufc  LT  T  T",""'  ^'""""'i'^"'  »"<» 
Monadnock,  toward  the  south-west  pa  t  of  teVtut  "iK^  f  ^  h  '^'".  "S'',^-*'  P"'!"'  «••«  <ira..d 
napee  mountain,  near  Sunapee  lake'  I  ml  fa  ,|,e  ,  Llr  \l  .  m^^^^^  «hc  level  of.  he  sea  ,  Su- 
whieh  the  White  mountains\iJ"rthn^|„fSfi^  '"*«'':  »"'y""«* 

nominated  Mount  Washingtou.  Ti.e  Oan  In  .1 1  wr.  '  "'*  """"  "'"?.'•'**  •""""'''  »>«'"?  d^- 
some  place,  not  more  than*  tw;„ty.two  S  w"dc  wiS^  loftv"'*'''"-"''"'  '=''''^^  "'.«',  Notch,  f,  i„ 
wild  and  grand  scenery.  A  rood  ^^8  throS ' th  .  (3  A  ^'''^T''  "?  ''°"'  "'^'*'  P'^'-'-'ing 
through,  L  mountaini.  By  thi.  ro,  J  tL  prXt  f  t&C;rth Zr  '^f  n'^  T  ""T'  "'  "l"'"' 
north.ea*t  part  <.f  Vermont,  are  carried  to  Po  tl«n?l  -nH  .  ■  ^  f  ^''^  ".'»"'?»'"'■«'.  •"<1  the 
con.,ider.d  by  Maine,  that  its  le/s^re  1  aVsompZ  -  ^  ""portont  is  this  communication 
ofthestream's  of  the'Saco  river  rwr^l'oSitrC-rv^  iu  improvement.    On. 

of  tKv?r;:.r:;tranyX";.Sra.':dVair'J^  valleysand  tl.  hank,  and  plain, 

productive.  In  the'uMcultiva.ed  mrt  "  ,1  i  i.c  tlu  ,al  iv"!!? '  iT"  "?  "''^'  """^  remarkably 
various  kinds  of  timher  wi>iti,  grow  u,„  it  Ln  nnnli  /^  .^  is  ascertained  by  the 
stony  ,  black  and  yellow  birch,  white  a"      elm  nnd  «  1.   "^  "''  ^'l""  °?''  ?■""""  "  '""*^  ""^ 

on  w'hich  grass  scL  and  gru.rmarhe  sown  without  nlouZ.""  "  ^''P' '^^''"«'.  »•«•  •"°'»' ««". 
soils.  AgHcuhure  and  pasturage  iLe  Xals  be^„  t  i  "fi  f'*^ '  '"''■  "'''',8:««*  best  on  heavy 
Hampshire  Apples  an/pea«  are  the  pSal  hTi.  F^  f  '"7"'"'  °^f"^  ^''''Pj*  "^  ^ew 
principal  prodiictfons  are  grass,  wheat  rye  San  corn  •  «Sf  7  ''"."•"'»">'  »"  orchard.  The 
cheese,  Bre  produced  in  great  nuanUies  AcZZI/^.?  **''^' P*''r'.'"""°."' ""-^ ''"«*'' «"«« 
sisted  of  43.892  horses  and  m,  1^  275  562  neat  S?*^  «%"^o«'?'"'  °^  '®*<''  ""^  "^•'  "'""k  «=on- 
poultry,    107.092  doll»r    Tl  raffric^.ltnrnrnM^^^^^^^  '''^'•«"  »*'"''•     Value  of 

tushels  of  b;.rl..y,  |.5Sll4  buXls  o  oi'  C  U«T'^'  f-^S'*"^'  '""'"''*  °'"  *''"^'>''  '21.899 
wheat,  1,162,572  bushels  of  InScorn^^i'i  lit' it  r ''.''''  ""^  '>'*'  »03, 103  bushels  of  buck- 
Am.\01  t'ons  of  hay  26  tons  <^^r  hLJ  aV-d  flf  /JfiotsT'  '/'""•?'  '""'''^'%?f  P"'*'""' 
of  the  dairy  were  1.638,543  dolL7the  orchard  2^9  973  di™  ""7.  '  'I'^^'.oo^'"'  Pr°'''«='' 
the  sheep  yielded  1.260,517  lbs.  of  wool        "'•''"'"''  ^^^'^^'^  «*°"''"  ^   of  lumber,  433,217  dollars; 

veyed  to  Boston.  From  the  western  nart  mu?h  nf  tL  a  '"""""  P."','  «f  'he  stote  is  con- 
river  to  Hartford.  From  he^pper  cSi^  tt  IS?, '''^"'^  "  T"*'l  by  the  Connectim.t 
Portsmouth  is  the  most  commeS  town  b  I  e  Ttate  ll.n'''*^'''*^  ?  ''^  r'**  i?'  ''°"'''"''- 
lumber,  rtsh.  beef,  pork  horses,  neat  clX.  shei J  C;ed,'pt  aKS  S^^^  °'  «^P°"  "« 

of  E^^l'l'nT  ^Se^nol"  fc^Sentn  .lir'Ja'v  tL'i^  t  """•'  f  ' '"'.-- -^ive  of  the  West 
him  cfosely  concerning  evenUoftTrcivTwarr^XnH  "„"."'?''"'•«:  i;'?"^'^  »'im.  and  examined 
great  grankn  died  in  1824.  at  the  age  y^^^^^  ^'""'*-     ""  «°" '''^d  in  1757.aged87i  and  a 

William  Scory,  of  Londonderry,  died  in  1754    ncpH  no      n„  „,„=.;  o 

close  of  ife.     When  104  he  walked  fmm  I  ^^i:^    i  ^  o      ^  *"?  vigorous  and  active  to  die 

again  by  another  route  twenty.fiver^^^^^^^^  I,"  P°'-''*'"«!'"'.  thirty-six  miles,  and  back 

ciiildren-s  grand-children  had  for  thel  l,„^  k  *  '"  ""^f  '°  '^?  '"'«'  "'""^  «''ildren  his  grand- 
Boj/.  March  6,  mg  ^  '""*  ^"'"  """"'^^  ''^^"^  years.--i?<«/o«  Weekly  Pott- 

landJiS^a^y^V^LYt^pSi:!;? '^^  ''•''^'-'T'   '^^VS*^-^  ''^'  -'  ^"«^-e  ofScot. 

as  a  pedestrian  ^  Ssed  toTo  on  foot  tl  Rn  f  ^""'li^^  T  '»'«  business  ofa  baker,  and  was  noted 
usually  in  a  singled,  where''  after  m.r^  aboutsixty  miles,  performing  the  distance 

would^valk  l.on^eonihefolo;rngda?     HrL^^^S^^  boaria  coaster,  he 

The  journey  wa.  thought,  in  thos'e  <hjs.  a  gUly's  w^oTf^  ^a  £?"  '"*  ^"'"'""^  ''"'  '""'^ 
John  Lovewell.  o?  Dunstable.  Hv^ed  tS  be  ab^out    '(^T^iTaJe.    He  wm  .  »an,f  ,uch 
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Saco,  tlie  Androscoggin,  and  the  Pisca:aqua,  rise  in,  and  run  througli  part  of  this  state.  Tlie 
other  rivers  are  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ammonoosnc,  Sugar,  Asliuelot,  Contoocook,  Maragalla- 
wi;y,  and  Nashua.  By  means  of  the  Piscataqua,  a  navigation  for  small  craft  is  opened  to  New- 
market, Durham,  and  Exeter. 

The  lakes  are  numerous  ;  but  few  of  them  are  large.  Lake  Winnipiseogee,  near  the  centre  of 
the  state,  is  twenty-three  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad ;  which,  with  Umbagog,  which 
lies  partly  in  Maine,  Ossipee,  Sunapee,  Squam,  and  Newfound,  are  the  principal. 

The  harbour  of  Portsmouth  is  one  of  the  best  in  America.  It  has  forty  feet  depth  of  water 
at  low  tide,  and  is  easily  accessible  for  tlie  largest  ships.  The  principal  towns  are  Dover,  Concoi'd, 
Portsmouth,  Nashua,  Keenc,  Exeter,  Manchester,  Peterborough,  Walpole,  Claremont,  Gilmanton, 
Meredith,  Hanover,  and  Haverhill. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

There  were  in  1840,  in  New  Hampshire,  eighteen  commercial,  and  six  commission  houses  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,330,600  dollars  ;  1073  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores. 


employing  a  capital  of  2,602,42*2  dollars  ;  117  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with 
thirty-eight  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  54,120  dollars  :  626  persons  employed 
in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  29,000  dollars  ;  399  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with 
a  capital  of  59,680  dollars. 

There  were,  in  1840,  home-made,  or  goods  made  in  the  houses  of  families,  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  338,303  dollars.  There  were  sixty-six  woollen  manufactories,  and  152  fulling  mills,  em- 
ploving  893  persons,  producing  poods  to  the  value  of  795,784  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  740,345 
dollars;  fifty-eight  cotton  manufactories,  with  193,173  spindles,  employing  6991  persons,  producing 
goods  to  the  value  of  4, 1 42,.'504  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  5,323,'200  dollars  ;  fifteen  fur- 
naces produced  1320  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  of  125  tons  of  bar  iron,  together  employing 
121  persons,  and  a  capital  of  98,200  dollars  ;  one  smelting-house,  employing  two  persons,  produced 
1000  lbs.  of  lead;  thirteen  paper  manufactories  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  150,600 
dollars;  and  other  paper  manufactories  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employing  111 
persons,  with  a  capital  of  104,300  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
190,526  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  9379  dollars,  together  employing  2048  per- 
sons, and  a  capital  of  48,832  dollars  ;  seventeen  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
10,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2100  dollars  ;  251  tanneries  employed  776  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
386,402  dollars ;  2131  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  712,151  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  230,049  dollars ;  five  distilleries  produced 
51,244  gallons,  one  brewery  3000  gallons,  together  employing  seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
13,998  dollars;  three  glass  houses  employed  eighty-five  persons,  producing  to  the  value  of 
47,000  dollars,  with  a  capilal  of  44,000  dollars;  fourteen  potteries  employed  twenty-nine  persons, 
producing  19,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  6840  dollars  ;  twenty  persons  manufactured  soap 
to  the  amount  of  10,900  lbs.,  and  tallow  candles  to  the  amount  of  28,845  lbs.,  and  spermaceti  or 
wax  candles  to  the  amount  of  50,000  lbs.,  with  a  capital  of  13,550  dollars;  191  persons  pro- 
duced machinery  to  the  value  of  100,814  dollars  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced  musical  instru- 
ments to  the  amount  of  26,750  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  14,050  dollars  ;  197  persons  manufactured 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  amount  of  124,400  dollars;  fifty-five  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  amount  of  21,918  dollars;  236  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
amount  of  63,160  dollars  ;  450  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  amount  of  232,240 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  114,702  dollars;  seven  powder  mills,  employing  eleven  persons, 
produced  185,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  58,000  dollars;  mills  of  various  kinds 
employed  1296  persons,  and  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  758,260  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
1,149,193  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  amount  of  78,000  dollars;  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture employed  233  persons,  producing  articles  worth  105,827  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 

venerable  appearance,  that  the  Indians  regarded  him  with  reverence,  and  never  offered  to  molest 
him. 

Samuel  Welch,  of  Bow,  who  died  the  3th  of  April,  1823,  in  the  1 13tli  year  of  his  age,  wag 
born  at  Kingston,  1st  Septcu.ber,  1710,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldfest  native  of  New 
Hampshire,  of  European  descent,  who  ever  died  in  the  state. 

The  oldest  female  in  New  Hampshire,  Hannah  Belknap,  died  in  1784,  at  the  age  of  107,  lack- 
ing one  month.  When  105,  she  rode  from  Atkinson  to  Plaistow,  on  horseback,  on  a  "  pillion," 
behind  her  son,  Obadiah  Belknap.     Her  husband  died  at  the  age  of  95. 

Though  more  females  live  to  an  advanced  age  than  males,  yet  fewer  females  in  this  country 
have  attained  extreme  old  age  than  males.  Of  the  163  persons  who  have  lived  in  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  age  of  100  years  and  upwards,  101  were  females.  Of  those,  one  was  nearly  107, 
three  were  106,  five  were  105,  four  were  104,  six  were  103,  nine  were  102,  twenty-four  were  101, 
and  the  remainder  100,  or  in  their  hundredth  year.  Of  the  males,  one  was  117,  one  116,  one  115, 
one  112,  six  103,  four  103,  four  102,  eight  101,  and  the  remainder  100,  or  iti  their  hundredth 
year. 
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(Tered  to  molest 


with  82.632  scholars.  In  the  statr there  wer^  Sfi  """^  2127  common  and  primary  schoo  s 
could  neither  read  nor  write  *^  *''"^  P'''°'»'  °*"  '^^nty  years  otV.  who 

In  S6.7Kig"^^^^^^  and  Methodists. 

Baptists  had  00  churches.  64  ordained  Sste«  and  ^'^o  '''  "'"*•  ^8.982  communicants  ;  the 
tjsts  had  100  congregations  and  81  mSst^«      '^L  AlSu?".'"!J'",'f""?''.    ^"*'  ^''^^'^i"  ^ap- 

by  di.^p™f  :h':fr;'tr  xr-^lfe^tea^  t£:;"'rH^T"v°^  *'•«  ^---  --> 

01  a  mile  long  ,  Hookset  falls,  one-eigluirrf  a  mile  ■  A^' "^  rli''^'"''  ^?,"'=°'"'^>  *'''««  ^"a^t*" 
Dides;  and  Sewell's  fails,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  The'  EaTter^  ^fl""'!  "*""  "J^V  U"'«"  ''»"«•  "'"« 
line  to  Portsmouth.  15}  mil4  :  the  Nashua  and  n»  if  "  '1'°?'^  ^'"'^'"'^  ^'""^  Massachusetts' 
to  Lowell.  Massachusetts,  incorpiated  1^836  TheC'""'*'  ^^T,^'"'''"^  ^ew  Hampshire, 
Massachusetts  line  to  Exeter,  fourteen  miles  *- fr.ic?"    ^"^  ^^""'^  ''''^'°'^  ^^'^'""^  f™« 

shire.  sV.''S"thi^sta;;.rEi™'r  -r"^-  «f  New  Hamp- 

pf  the  state,  isolated  in  a  considerable  degree  from  a  larL  Tf"^  '?  "^  «o«"'-easterly  corner 
interior,  which  finds  its  wav  down  the  vafleTs  ofT.P  m/^-  P*""*'""  «f  »''«  natural  trade  of  tlie 
necticut  to  Hartford.  Neitfier  "rNew  HamDsl.rrP  tn  .""'"=  '"  .^^r"*^''"^^"^'  «••  "fthe  Con- 
of  her  earlv  prosperity  were  foundlnlhe  eT^  v;^  of  Zl'''"'!'  'V*^'  ''*"'"•  '^''^  «'^"'""» 
and  after  those  disappeared,  in  the  unsurDassed  If™  """^^  <=«^«'-^''  "'«  sto'e , 

state.    Doctor  Fran'Sin.  some  yerbeEhe  r»^^^^^^^^^^^  '".  ^^">  «=°""'y  <>f  '»>« 

possessed  by  this  then  colony,  i^ust  in  the  end  form  the  smZn^.'  *''"'  "'-^  «'^"'  water-power 
ment  of  the  large  manufacturing  towns  of  Dov™  n1  Z    M  P'"°«P«"'y-     The  establsh- 

manufacturing  town  at  Amoskeag.  wS  i'^  e^owW  „„  "  A  ^.^*'V'"-''«' ^'c..  and  of  the  new 
sister.  Lowell.attest  the  wisdom  of  hiroLrrvation^  "P  to  be  m  the  end  the  rival  of  its  elder 

The  hardy  soil  of  New  Hampshire  has  been  improved  and  rf.T-^T'  '"""**  '"'^  niuUiplied. 
njumty,  perhaps,  as  ever  lived,  until  the  product  of  tlmt  stal  n  7^^^^?'  industrious  a  com- 
alluded  to,  have  risen  to  a  relative  amoui.t  and  v«hL  i  «'«,'«•.  n?tw'"«tanding  the  disadvantages 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  Smh^S  the  ?««"  ^0*-^'^  ',"'"""■'  '*?  "'«^«  «f  ""y  other  sta^t^ 
given,  that  the  wiiole  area  of  tl'r  tote^  en^bSes  b^  t  a  hf.l"e''r''  "!."'*'  "^^''""^  "^  '^^O.  here 

ofthesSroi'iirs^irs.:?^^^^^^^^^^ 

1^^--    ^"^  ---  -^«  -  '"J'e  5oX.r2r„'SeiXKre"  llXeT^^^^^^^^^^^  • 
A.f  &i::^^^Sff:??;i;J^;f-^;^^-^  ,761,  contains  the 

pjac'e  ro^'c  tot:  Xri^gS>T?r  r-  that 

Monday  week  next,  to  set  out  from  thence  to  thU^nlnl  T  '  T"  ^I'-PP^'J'  ^iH  be  ready  by 

beSro  breakrasl.  ImraaM  In.  b,..Tp~..   "5"  Jf  "T'  I'"'  J""  '»  »"'  'I"  ""  from  P~."°S, 
-....- j.._i!!,,. J  and  return  to  dinneri  "        """' 
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The  number  of  rateable  polls,  or  persons  liable  to  be  taxed, 

and  entitled  to  vote 57  145 

Estimated  value  of  real  estate,  taxable    .....'.■.*.■.■. ." ." ." .' .' ." .' .'  54,685,026  dollars*. 

Number  of  horses,  four  years  old,  39,442    1,646,909 

»               »         two         „            3,591     100,"  22 

o*en.                              44,492     1,581,602 

cows,                             87,913     848.951 

„           otherneat stock,         69,228    1003  815 

„             sheep,                          517,536    l,'o49,'326 

Value  of  stock  lu  trade 2  975  799) 

bank  stock  and  money  ;;;;;;  7;285,'248  (dollars. 

..             otherstocks 164,865) 

^Number  of  carnages 2I8  289 


now  3283;  Newmarket,  1083,  where  there  are  now  2746;  and  in  Manchester  rAmoskeaO 
where,  ,n  1830.  there  were  only  887  inhabitants,  there  are  now  32:15.  I^ZZ.eprSo^tl 
tfJj  Srowthof,nan«facturesJ,as  h   -n  JoUered,  ha.  the  value  of  all  the  surrouJingTountfTJ^Z 

ZnltJi  &''"'  ^r  ^"""5  ?  "f  """■*"'  ^'  *«  «"y'"*  producions  and  better  price,,  ul 
if  rf  i  ^  ''■^*^  ««  value  and  he  .as  become  independent  and  wealthy  from  these  causes,  lie  finds 
a  ready  demand  for  any  thing  he  may  have  to  sell,  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  often  at  hfs  own 
doors      The  enlightened  legislators  of  New  Hampshire  have  foreseen  the  advantage  of  protecting 

rinHn  ?r.     "»     A  "i?""'^*'^'"'''^'  ««  ''^^""fi^''  '^'''^  "'«'  ^^  ^he  agriculturist ;  and  wil,  no  doubt 
contmue  to  extend  all  proper  encouragement  to  that  branch  of  industry,  as  the  best  means  of 
ensuring  the  permanent  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  state. 

^     "  In  estimating  the  natural  resources  of  New  Hampshire,  its  deposits  of  iron  and  cooner  and 
immense  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  of  building,  claim  consideration      A  geoWi. 
cal  survey    under  the  authority  of  the  state,  is  now  in  progrls.  conducted  by  on"  of  the  most 
ski  fill  geologists  of  New  England.     His  examinations  have  llready  brought  to  Ll.t  the  existrce 
tZT  ""'";"^  ^"^  of  iron  and  a  valuable  one  of  limestone,  not  hid.erto  known  which  will 
prove  sources  of  great  nrofit  to  the  state.     Iron  exists  in  many  parts  of  the  state.     The  ore  wWc 
has  hitherto  been  ehieily  worked  is  at  Franconia  and  Lisbon,  "in  the  norther  y  part  of  the Se 
and  IS  considered  one  of  the  richest  in  the  United  States,  yielding  from  60  to  VVper  cent     SS 
of  copper  are  found  also  at  Franconia.   Warren,  Eaton,  and  other  places!  wl,?ch  want  onlil 
judicious  investment  of  capital  and  labour  to  develope  their  treasures.     The  zinc  oTemine/of 
nT^n       '  ri,""f  '""^'  '"■*  ?^'?"''^^  ^  ^h^mi^i^t  and  rich.     A  veiy  rich  mine  of  in  ore  ImsTeen 
discovered  by  the  state  geologist,  in  the  town  of  Jackson,  near  the  foot  of  the  W  ite  Mountahis 
which  promises  to  yield  from  30  to  60  per  cent  in  pure  worked  ore.    This  is  the  firsTwoTable 
tin  mine  Uiat  has  been  discovered  in  the  United  States.     In  the  town  of  ^ton!  There  are  also 

atrrhSng  wrlglit!  '''  ""  '"'  '"''  '""'"' '"  "™«  °' *^^  ''^^  ^'^'^  -"«  of  silv^!  w£ 

tecturr7hL''vr  '  h'^  "'''!''•''  P°^T^  g"-.^"'"  quantities  of  granite  suited  to  the  purposes  of  archi- 
tecture,  than  New  Hampslure.f     At  various  points  on  the  very  margins,  or  near  the  banks  ofthe 

iftit  S'"''^'"  t''f''''"^r'  •"?  appraisals  made  by  authority  of  the  United  States  in  1798,  1813,  and 
1815.  the  valuation  of  real  estate  in  New  Hampshire  was  as  follows:- 

in  18?5r3S745!9^dX^''**''  '"  ''»«-23, 173,046-93  dollars;  in  1813-36,957.825  dollars; 

The  total  number  of  dwelling-houses  in  New  Hampshire  in  1798.  was  11.142 
fi.„»tn  ?*'•  •"'"^'  t'")^  .'"  "i^  ■■"'"*  °^  ^""'^•=  measured  seventy-two  feet  long  by  eight 

f  hav^  r^.V""  *°  '^  Quincy  Granite  Quarries  would  enlighten  some  upon  thissf.g 
Iliave  a  few  days  ago  returned  from  a  ramble  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  called  upon  Mr 
SctLri''"'  *''.  ^"'*°e;  r-l  engineer  of  these  extensive  quarries,  which  belong'^  to  Se 
S„?5nf  rP*"^h''^^'^^K'''  •!.'  I'indlv  showed  me  the  worlls-here  the  materials  for  thi 
erection  of  the  exchange  are  obtained  :  at  ifie  time  I  was  on  the  spot,  Mr.  WiUard  was  getting 
out  two  blocks  of  granite  each  measuring  eighty-two  feet  long  by  eight  feet  square ;  UieMmf 
might  have  been  obtained  sixteen  feet  souare  if  it  had  been  necesLv'!  Tliese  immense  bl"k. 
with  the  apparatus  used,  they  appear  to  liandle  with  as  much  ease  as  a  stick  of  cord  wood  The 
Wil3  /"f  "-h  "T  <^"«'°'»-»>?»se  at  Boston  are  much  larger  than  those  above  mentioned.  Mr! 
Willard  pointed  out  a  spot  wh^re  a  stone  of  600  totjs  might  be  got  without  any  difficulty.  The 
men  were  also  employed  in  getting  out  an  entrance  for  a  burial-ground  in  Tremont^trert  in  tlw 
i-gyptian  style,  of  massive  blocks,  with  tome  neat  carving  -PubUc  Ledger.      *'"°"**''**'  *"  "»• 
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,145 

,026  dollars*. 

,909 

,'•22 

,602 

951 

815 

326 

799 

248 1 

B65' 

289 
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K?;i?e£  Sr^raXfaS  'ZZTcZ'ZT''''  ^^'^^f^-  -S-  ^f  t^s  stone, 
other  mineral  properties,  which,  on  exp^^e  to  it  T^  \'  '"^  *^""^fr^«  fromNhose  oxydes  »; 
New  England  granite.  Tliere  is  a  sK  iL  /  atmosphere,  mar  the  beauty  of  much  of  the 
quality  of  the  "stone,  situated  in  Concord  thI'canifrr/K '""'""'"'*''«  '""^  i'*  "  ent  and  th^ 
Merrimac.  which  is  navigable  hence  to  B^to^  h^  c  ^^  ""'^'  ""'^^''hin  200  rods  of  the 
sents  a  surface  of  massive  prim  live  gri^ifeo?"'-  "^^^  °^  Middlesex  canal.  ThisTedge  prt 
13  very  perfect,  smooth,  and  TeSf  and  LlU?^  !  "",  ^^^/'i"'''^^  "-ods.  The  rift  of  thfstont 
feet,  and  of  almost  any  required  lenirth     ttf       T'^/-  '"'"*^  '»  *''«  ^^P^^  of  twelve  to  twentv 

about  350  feet-and  the  entire  mass  fro?r,  „ M  »?  .  *  ^^"^  "^  "'«  horizon,  to  the  heieht  of 
Sf  Ruill""  ^"^'1-'  d-c5^:;n'rbu  ding.  tr;"%hT'i''^  "'"'"^  li"^  ''^^  •-'^'i  "t'^l 

has  no  income  derived  Lm  aVraCd'or'ca;,aT'';r'L^  government,  has  no  fixed  revenues.  It 
nortTf  f"'^  ^'rT  P"ann"-n  on  tircapiXock  of  1^ 't'"P°'i''.''e'^  "^^'"''"^'^  excepting  a  tax 
t'^on  if  r'  '''"'°''-  ^''«  «'»'«  '"•«  no  reveme  from  JanS^  ';  ^'"f^  "  «PP™P"ated  for  the  sup- 
tion,  if  we  may  except  a  small  fee  on  civil  ^ZJ-"         ,;  °/  auctions,  or  duties  of  any  descriL^ 

dfrtr  taVtr?'^-  ''"?  '^""^i  "  the 'srera'S'Tn^te'''  t^l  ^"^  ""°  '^'  ^---T  "^^ 

?^^:t!T^==f^^f^s^  ^rth-^:  s^i^rs 

than  in  New  Hampshire."  '^'  "'^  ""«'^'«'  ^"^  P^found  regard  for  th^  will  of  the  peop^^ 

The  e    rr?"?  ^""'^  NAVIGATION  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

the  exporting  of  furs,  purcha    d "f  Z  r'°""^'  '^''  ^^^^^^^^  *°  ^pain  ; 

the  Merrimac  and  otLr  Xe^  ,^^^  '"""  ^^^'^'^  °"  *h«  ^-'^^  of 

after  the  year  1660.     For  a  ce;turv  af  eJ  ^  ^''P"";"^*-'^-'  -P-a%  masts, 

most  of  the  white  pine  ^rrr^     ^'^rol.t^^  T't^:  ^"^^"^^ 
white  and  red  oak  staves  !,„„„.     .  ■    ,  ,  ''  °"'"'  '""<'»  "'  ""k. 

farmer,  during  ^„CwL'::'l'^f''  »»''  "'•P'"'"''.  "anufactured  by  the 

authority.  The  pricesi^  1680  »  T"°""'  ""^  P™"  '"'"«  «=''<' ''!'  °<B"«1 
feet  White  oak  pine  sir  L/T  .T  "T  "-'»"«•««  b-ds,  the  1000 
the  thousand  ;  Ind i.^  rm  3,  1  K  tT^u'  '""  ""''  '"'«*'•''  "="'«''  "- 
U.enval„ed.te..8rpero;„:'    '"*°''  "■""'  ='•  =  "•""'  "'•'  *"  ^"^ 

of  Ne»  Hamprhfrey^taL*!^       °'™"''''  «""'=''  "■'  *'  »■»■"«-  •-■»  "Bouree^ 

than  at  home,  bv  w«f^„  „f  .l"  ,"_  ^""^  thither  to  build  shini.  whir-h  ♦!...„ •""'"•  . 

'  """  ''''S'=  prom  on  the  aoods  which  »i;»ri.:r/-.:™  "M  ^".cn 


the  goods  which  they  brougltt 


Prior  to 

nuch  cheaper 

out  with  them.    The 
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merchants  of  Portsmouth  also  built  numerous  sliips,  of  200  and  300  tons,  for  the  West  India 
trade.  Most  of  these  were  freiglited  with  lumber,  fish,  live-stocic,  &c.,  and  having  proceeded  to  the 
islands,  the  cargoes  were  exchanged  for  sugars,  wliicli  were  taken  to  England  in  the  same  ships, 
and  there  sold  for  merchandise  for  the  colonies.  Other  vessels,  laden  with  spars  and  timber,  pro- 
ceeded directly  for  the  British  ports,  and  were  sold,  with  their  cargoes,  for  tlie  same  purpose, 
The  coasting  trade  to  the  southern  ports  was  an  exchange  of  West  India  productions  for  corn, 
rice,  flour,  and  naval  stores,  portions  of  which  were  re-exported  to  Newfoundland  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

"  The  foreign  trade,  properly  so  considered,  of  New  Hampshire,  before  the  revolution,  was 
very  inconsiderable.  Two  or  three  vessels  in  a  year  would  go  to  the  free  ports  of  the  French  and 
Dutch  West  Indies,  with  cargoes  of  lumber,  tisli-oil,  and  provisions,  and  bring  home  molasses  to 
be  distilled  in  tlie  only  distillery  in  New  Hampshire.  One  vessel  a  year,  perhaps,  would  go  to 
the  Azores,  or  the  Canaries,  with  pipe  staves,  iisli,  and  provisions,  and  return  with  a  cargo  of  wine, 
the  balance  of  which  was  paid  in  cash  or  bills  ;  and  sometimes  a  ship,  which  had  been  to  England, 
would  get  a  freigiit  to  Lisbon,  or  Cadiz,  and  return  laden  with  salt  and  fruit.  The  foreign 
entrances  and  clearances  at  tlie  port  of  Portsmouth,  for  the  nine  years  preceding  1773,  were  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 

Entries. 

CIvarancea. 

YEARS. 

Entriei, 

Clearances. 

1764  

112 
IIS 
113 
112 
124 

150 
199 
139 
170 

183 

I7fiO 

128 
114 
IU4 

108 

151 
142 
135 
136 

1768  

1770 

176U 

1771 

1767 

1772 

1708 

*•  During  the  period  of  the  war,  not  only  this  branch  of  trade,  but  the  domestic  and  lumber 
trade,  were  suspended ;  and  the  people  were  thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  agriculture. 
And  it  is  worth  mentioning,  as  a  (act  illustrating  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the 
people,  that  they  not  only  produced  sufficient  to  sustain  themselves  in  a  period  of  war,  under  all 
the  burdens  it  imposed,  but  exported  large  quantities  of  corn  ;  while,  before  the  revolution,  consi- 
derable quantities  were  imported  for  necessary  consumption. 


Corn  Imported  into  Port«nioath. 
Yearf.  BiiahelK. 

1765 6,498 

1769 4,097 

1770 16,587 

1772 4,096 


Years. 
1776. 
1777. 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 
1781. 


Corn  Exported  from  Portamouth 


Buaheig, 
2510 
1915 
5306 
8097 
6711 
5587 


"  There  are  records  existing  which  go  to  show  that  in  addition  to  the  exports  above-mentioned, 
nearly  half  as  much  more  was  smuggled  from  New  Hampshire  during  the  revolution,  chiefly  into 
Nova  Scotia — the  country  which,  according  to  Lord  Sheffield's  calculation,  was  to  supply  the  West 
Indies  with  provisions  I 

"  As  early  as  1668,  the  government  of  Massachusetts  (which  then  included  New  Hampshire,) 
passed  an  order,  reserving  for  public  use  all  white  pine  trees  measuring  twenty-four  inches  in 
diameter  at  three  feet  from  the  ground.  In  the  reign  of  William  ill.,  a  surveyor  of  the  woods 
was  appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  an  order  was  sent  to  the  Earl  of  Bellemont  to  cause  acts  to  be 
passed  for  the  preservation  of  white  pine  trees  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  New  York. 
Under  Queen  Anne,  the  people  were  forbidden  to  cut  any  such  trees  without  leave  of  the  sur- 
veyor, who  was  ordered  to  mark  all  such  as  were  fit  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  and  keep  a  register  of 
them.  A  perpetual  struggle  was  kept  up  between  the  people  and  the  surveyors ;  nncs  were  ex- 
acted ;  mast  trees  were  purposely  destroyed;  and  the  subject  was  perpetually  dwelt  upon  by  the 
royal  governors  in  their  despatches  home. 

"  In  the  province  of  New  Hampshire,  were  great  numbers  of  pitch  pine  trees,  unfit  for  masts, 
but  capable  of  yielding  tar  and  turpentine.  A  company  of  merchants  of  Portsmouth,  in  1718, 
undertook  to  monopolise  the  manufacture,  and  they  employed  a  great  many  labourers  ;  but  after 
many  thousand  trees  had  been  prepared  for  use,  such  was  the  hatred  of  monopoly  among  the 
backwoodsmen,  that  a  greater  portion  of  the  trees  were  secretly  destroyed  by  unknown  hands.  A 
law  was  then  passed  making  tar  at  20s.  per  barrel,  receivable  in  payment  of  public  taxes,  which 
encouraged  the  manufacture  for  a  time.  But  another  law  being  soon  afterwards  passed  laying  a 
penalty  on  the  injuring  of  trees  for  drawing  turpentine,  only  provoked  a  wanton  spirit  of  resist- 
ance ;  the  trees  were  destroyed  ;  and  the  manufacture,  which  for  a  time  was  a  source  of  consi- 
derable profit  to  the  colony,  was  soon  afterwards  discontinued  altogether. 

"  In  the  answers  to  the  queries  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  prepared  in  1730,  the 
following  account  of  the  trade,  &c.,  of  New  Hampshire  is  given. 


::¥ti^?j;^3S«^(W**5«ftJi3SRnsaR¥^e¥^R^T.«^^ 
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il  in  1730,  the 
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to  Europe  and  the  WesUndi'a  Ulands  U  a^o.^t  1000/  .^'".^^''"If  ??""«"y  exported  from  hence 
theco^.ti„,.„op3rro..ostoV;S;'}rh^^^^^^^^ 

and  atfe'^oS^^/SltniS'Z^a^  "TT  °'  ^'^  Hampshire  was  about  10.000  ; 
to  the  present  day  """  P^''^**  *'''°"8li  Massachusetts,  as  has  been  tlie  case  down 

of  tL' Ntw  E^nSiS  Srior 'io^r:?;oh ';?'  ^T"'^'''^  I'"'*'  " ''"°""  *"" '"«  ^-^^^<- 
tides  of  produce  or  of  ife  JtZ  nf  il"  't^  ""  ?°  8^""^'  ""°""*  ^"^  ''^P'  "f  "'«  ar- 
tiunlyscaLreroiera  wdespfceof  cou^ntr''"^^^  manufactures  and  commerce.  People  were 
procuring  tiie  means  of  "ubsis^enL  '=°""t'^y'«"d  mainly  occupied  m  subduing  the  forests  and 
mny  of^themTerrio  t     STetLs  p  S^^^^  ""'''  '«^^'^  '^^r^-"  Published, and 

any  subsequen    perLd    exwotin^    nXn^H  ''^  '^-  ^"l-'T  ^^  S""""'^'  »»«"• «'  ''««  been  at 
war."        ^  '^         '  ""'^^P^'ng'  Perliaps,  the  periods  of  the  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and 

^^""^  of  Exports  and  Imports  of  the  New  England  Colonies  at  different  periods. 


YEARS. 


I60r. 

1698. 
1600. 
1700.. 
1710., 
1720.. 
17S0.. 
1140.. 


Ezporta. 


26,282 
31,2.54 
26,600 
41,486 
31,11-2 
49,206 
M,70I 
72,380 


Impnrta. 


68,468 
e3,.517 
127,279 
01,916 
106,338 
128,769 
208,106 
171,1181 


YEARS. 


Esporto. 


1750. 
1760. 
1771., 
1772., 
1773., 
1774., 
I7;a.. 
11776.. 


Impurta, 


48,45.1 
37,802 
150,381 
1 20,363 
124,624 
1 12,248 
1 16,588 
76* 


343,659 
399,647 
],42MI0 
824,830 
327,035 
362,476 
71,025 
33,050 


untif  tt^e^d  wL°n  t  ^cIstf'^rLri^^^^^ 

1812,  took  place     Durins  tl,l  „„"°  i  '"'^'^•^""'?«>  embargo,  and  other  steps  preced  ng  th 

sold  or  brolfen'^u'p.  a'id"Xir"rrg1L:r!r;re:der:/  ^"""'^  '^^^^  '"'^  "P' ^^^  --  '- 


e  war  of 
lost,  others 


the  port  again  went;"p^o"i;;>orX';'^;o"m't""thn,ln  /'' •  '=°"*='"^'°"  "^  P^«««  '''^  tonnage  of 
and  coasting  trade  increased  For  I  ^  vel4  nLf  the^ri'"""'  ""^  r  "if  """"'^'  ".""^  ^'"^  '=""^'"8 
and  the  trade  coastwise  and  to  Eurone  baHtll^^'^LKiL""^'""''"""  ""^  l'«^tsmouth  has  increased. 


To   A      "^.oastwise  and  to  Europe  has  nearly  doubled, 

1  n  •  i,Tn" -""m  """".^  employed  in  the  fisheries  is  al, 

I  principally  in  JWassachusett 
liaving  been  rather  more  than  fi 
tion  of  tonnage  employ 
New  Hampshire,  when 


and  principally  in  M=;.^;;^r^r;ro;:or:^:i:?  ^X^ 


tion  •;ff  t^nnag  '  m=d  n"  S  l::^.:\r^T''\  '"  -^''^  -"«'«  PoP'"ation";  bnrthe'-^r^;  ^J 


of  Boston  being  only  about  four  58-95. 

„i  °fi^u'"^  ^u""  'considerable  attention  has  been 


whale-fish-^^yVby  a  Z^a^T  forminrtS  'rnoT*'"  ^^  ''^  --kerel  fishery,  and  also  to  the 
produced  in  1839,  was  28.  J?  q  Sis    and  nf  ^ l.T    \i     J*"  '^«".""-r  "'^  ^''''^  ""'^  ^"'oked  fish 

Ship  buildine  thouch  I«,  »v/l  •    "i         "^  ^J'a  «  and  other  hsh  oils,  45,234  gallons. 
extent  a't  Portll""^  «  fXTnT^^P'^^^^^^^  '"  --«  ''---y-    »  c'arried  on  to  some 

within  the  last  few  yeare.        "°*'"S  ^^^^  ^"h'*"^  ^''e  number,  class,  and  .onnage,  of  those  built 
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YEARS. 

Sbipi. 

Briga. 

Schooner*. 

Total  Number. 

Total  Todd  age. 

1849 

igao 

3 
% 

3 
5 
9 
3 
S 
9 

II 

a 

3 

1 

2 

"a 
a 

"i 

3 
2 

14 

ft 
0 
0 
7 
4 
9 
7 

I.Onn  94 
1,117  SO 
2,023  17 
2,806  79 
2.730  68 
l,HU9  (15 
3,28U  10 
2,780  91 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1838 

_r  aI.       I  • 

»■ 

The  value  of  the  ships  and  vessels  built  in  1839,  is  estimated  at  78,000  dollare 
Foreign  Commerce  of  New  Hampshire,  from  1791  to  1838. 


YEARS. 


I79I 
1792 
1703 
1794 
1794 
1796 
1797 

1798  . 

1799  . 

1800  . 

1801  . 

1802  . 
18U3  . 

i8ai  . 

1895  . 

1806  ■ 

1807  ■ 

1808  . 

1809  . 

1810  ■ 

1811  . 

1812  . 

1813  . 

1814  . 
1819  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 
1^18  . 

1819  . 

1820  . 

1821  . 

1822  . 

1823  . 

1824  . 
18'25  . 

1826  ., 

1827  .. 

1828  .. 

1829  .. 


1831  .. 

1832  ., 

1833  .. 

1834  .. 
1R39  .. 
I«:i6  .. 

1837  .. 

1838  .. 
1830  .. 
1840  .. 
lUI   .. 

1842  .. 

1843  .. 


EXPORTS. 


Oomatic 


dullari. 


Foreign. 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 


443,527 
4,M,394 
389,lie5 
411,379 
365,950 
122,294 
301,063 
225,623 
3l9,0.'i4 
192,372 
29,990 
37,118 
101,203 
119.486 
170,599 
114,2,43 
152,847 
23.3,082 
180,129 
lN8,882 
182,949 
178,.'>0g 
181,840 
150,082 
135,580 
119,047 
98,264 
93,499 
109,496 
1I.\5H2 
145,3.19 
79,6.56 
7.1,076 
19,015 
20,000 
56,103 
74,914 
211,761 
I0,2il 
28,419 
44,0.19 


51,003 

262,097 

218,813 

383,884 

314,072 

2,765 

8.5,532 

9,027 

53,809 

9,129 

269 

8,579 

20,807 

26825 

16,415 

9,072 

17,718 

80,636 

10,817 

64,760 

6,875 

10,840 

I6,3;l3 

21,818 

8,486 

7,470 

2,685 

1,766 

9,903 
1.214 
6,605 

505 

8,041 

18,567 

7,030 

218 
87 

128 

119 


dolUra. 
142,859 
181,413 

198,204 
193,860 
229.427 
378,161 
275,840 
361,453 
361,789 
431,836 
9.55,0.55 
665,394 
404,620 
716,091 
e')8,408 
705,263 
680,022 
125,0.50 
280,  ,'505 
234,6.'iO 
368,863 
203,401 
20,996 
37,3-7 
109,782 
140,V93 
197,424 
130,64S 
1.57,919 
240,800 
260,765 
199,699 
2.37,705 
185,883 
198,6(10 
107,075 
177  398 
124,433 
103.740 
96,184 
111,222 
1 19,582 
135  258 
80,870 
81,681 
15,.Vi0 
34,641 
74,670 
81,944 
20,!(79 
10,348 
28.547 
44,774 


IMPORTS. 


dollara. 


Dutira  "'.  7 
reign  1  .- 
cband    \ 
ImportMi 


3.50,021 
330,052 
571,770 
24.5,513 
.331,244 
348  609 
302,21 1 
299  849 
l;9,8'<9 
1.30,-28 
140,205 
U.'i,l71 
Ifi7,7.'4 
118,691 
71,514 
64,.354 
81  834 
100,985 
91,407 
114,617 
73,701 
60,4S1 
8,289 


dollam. 
99,770 
49,400 

5 1, 7. 19 

51,803 

99,782 

06,007 

44,912 

104,000 

119,6.37 

163,198 

165,614 

194,088 

16.'i,3:42 

210,411 

170,765 

222,599 

177,551 

61,2.32 

6.5,893 

61,464 

7/, .304 

131,690 

43,383 

1.50,514 

8.5,641 

75,576 

84,5!I0 

103,031 

92,190 

108,299 

84,480 

149,363 

I33,.571 

104,135 

138,914 

140,774 

117,0.39 

134,483 

113,091 

.5?,, 579 

61,107 

48,309 

62,455 

.37,801 

37,845 

18,025 


^wbr.:ki|id 
'  inign 
aiidiie 
>jrted. 

dollars. 
344 

383 
183 

4,482 

8,097 
33,877 

8,827 

9,618 
11,170 

7,044 
16,845 
20,462 
25,517 
8.5,071 
43,953 
86,345 
60,968 
23,290 

7,800 

2,484 

8,397 

1,827 

1,148 
258 

2,469 

7,740 

7,660 

7,168 

3,791 

3,994 
10,146 

4,713 
11,0,55 

7,942 
18,371 
14,485 
13,000 
10,873 
I3,9<6 

6,002 
899 

5,230 

1,824 
.534 
998 
149 


1 

R.-gi. 

red 

lonnage. 

10,406 

00 

1 1,073 

00 

12,.521 

25 

12,0,52 

29 

13,463 

46 

1.5,579 

46 

15,970 

50 

16,589 

48 

19,875 

14 

14,120 

18 

18,:t79 

1» 

18,799 

SO 

18,718 

59 

18,167 

28 

10,719 

36 

20,606 

29 

22,367 

64 

20,101 

51 

23,010 

47 

24,.5.34 

00 

25,969 

89 

19,693 

69 

17,630 

33 

16,735  35 

29,339  48 

24,389  40 

17,279  79 

16,784  63 

18,691  80 

17,284  81 

17,467  46 

17,110  80 

10,790  93 

17,8811  ,53 

18  184  44 

20,103  93 

19,722  02 

13,451  20 

9,7,53  OS 

8,790  36 

10,435  83 

1?,444  84 

14,7.37  76 

14,099  23 

12.320  .56 

10,064  69 

16,850  II 


13,918    61 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  IN  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

^.A^ITT"  ^i!f  °"  ^°*^^  ''''^*  "<"  *•'«  Meirimac  river,  in  43  deg.  12  min.  29  sec    north  I«fi 
tude.71  deg.  29m,n.west  bngit.ide.  6.0  miles  north-north-west  of  BosTo"    lla^chusetts   U6 

toinTng  200  hoiisris^n    hf  wP,t  Jl""'7?^  '''■°  ^"'^Ses  across  the  Merrinmc.    The  village,  c^nl 
laming  200  houses,  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  river,  and  extends  nearly  two  miles  between  the 
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■  pd.i 

an 

Rfgo   md 

lira 
1. 

Tonnage. 

10,490    00 

11,073    00 

n.Ki    2S 

12,9fl2    23 

13,463    46 

15,579    46 

15,970    50 

1«,S80    48 

1<),875     14 

14,120     18 

18,:t7a     1» 

18,799    SO 

18,718     59 

18,167     28 

19,719    36 

20,606    29 

22,307     64 

2i>,ini     51 

23,010    47 

24,534     00 

25,U«9     8S 

19,093     69 

17,630    33 

10,735    35 

25,539    48 

34,589     40 

17,279    79 

16,784    63 

18,051     88 

■  7,284    81 

17,407    46 

17,110    80 

10,790    83 

17.8811    53 

18  184     44 

20,103     93 

19,722     02 

13,451     20 

9,753    OS 

8,790    36 

10,435     83 

1?,444     84 

14,7.17     76 

14,099     23 

12.320     .56 

10,064     69 

16,850     11 

13,918    61 

'c.  north  lati- 

achiisetts,  146 

ast  of  Albany, 

le  village,  con- 

sb 

etween  the 

3^8  2:^r5,£  Z\:X:^fJ'T,r  r  'T^^'P-    -^''-F'^  Con-rd  river 

are  hve  churches,  and  a  court-house  caol  &r  Th^  7,°''°?' "'''"•' ''*  trade  centres.  There 
feet  by  49,  with  a  projection  in  the  cS  „ff  ^ '';«'»'« ''°"se  is  built  of  hewn  granite  It  istofi 
state  prison  is  a  solid  Structure  of  gra^r^o^'^^  ^«'=''  ^^ont ,  it  cost  SoSSdollaJs    Thf 

fo  s.„theMerrimac,andtheIoekfat  Ltspl^^^^^^  surrounded  by  „  high 'stone  waT   tL 

tlurty-six  stores,  capital   U9.Q00  dollnr      f„  f"  ''  F*""  ^"'e""  Po^er.     There  were  in   ir1« 

onefun„g„i,,.o„P^JJ;?«^«"«;>^^  cutlery  pro'duced,  value  40  8  0  dol  a« 

two  potteries,  four  grist  mills,  thirteen  saw  mi  I^^np^t''^  '  ""•««  '^""^"^s.  capital  5000  do  la"  • 
8.x  week^  newspapers,  oue  periodical,  caSal  48  950  ^n  "''"'J'/.'"'?  ^""''"8  "^''^'^  Ave  bindSs' 
dollar.  ()„eacademy.l80students.t;entKh^scl?oS^^  ^f P"*'  '"  manufaclures,  197.OOO 
dp/,?""  "  '""«'«''  ""  "'«  west  side  of  the  EJataou  Jri  ^  •  '''''^""-  P«P"lation,  4897.  ' 
souilf  te"?;"  ,r '  ^T'"de.  1 2  miles  nortlliSy^:";^;;  Vf  ^'^^  \'  •"'"•  "°"h  latitude.  70 
tTio  ■  „ '  °^  Portland,  CO  north  of  Boston  49%  fr^.  w  .  •  Portsmouth,  39  east  of  Concord  50 
5449;  1840.  64.58.  It  is  watered  bv  the  rorh.5^  Washington.  Population,  1820,  2871  1830 
qim-  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  smte  the  fc.  ""1  "'"'*'  "vera,' tributaries  of  the  p'iscata' 
beautiful  peninsula,  between  the  fiUt^n;,,  p.  *'"'  settlement  having  been  made  in  623  on  ^ 
d'e'nKl'r  "'■>-'• ''".iltindSb^^^^^^^^^  '"f  P"T«- "^  fi^'-S     Th^ 

mni/o„^/'''V?'^"^'^'"S  »'"""'«"'  water  powerand  the  r^.  '  '''"■''  ''"^  ^'»'*"'  ^^^'^^'^^  «»d- 
mills  on  1  .     These  falls  are  at  the  head  of  H?Jp  »!  f  "^'"  ^'^^^  «°  as  to  endanger  the 

ordinary  river  craft  up  to  the  milirand  tger  mself  ^^th  r'''  ""'^^  ?"'"  '^'  ''-«"'  «d"'" '  "g 
court  house,  gaol. a  bank.several  churches  and  I™i  V  I"'"""  "^  *  "1"^-  This  town  has  f 
capUa/j48%r  hI/"^  •"-'  A-'-lSi^Vlce^T     e"st^^^^^^  ''-«  ^'"PP-g  -dtall 

P.talin  manufactures,  l.l  66.64^4  dolS     XrS  "'^'P^P-^'^' ""'^  «"«  Periodical.  ^TotaTca.' 

Ha\„V''-^'^''°'"'^--«^^'«"'"^^^^^  ^r^r    ""'''  "'""^-^'g'"  «t"dents,   twenty-seven 

wich   v/rZ;!  ^  Tiret rZl' •   X^i^Jiy  divSeT'  ^'^^  '^  "^  ^"''^«-  —'"g  it  with  Nor- 

founded  in  1770.ar.d  contains.  ind.SgS^MeXa  l\"n/;«'''^  respectable  institution.  '  It  w^ 
other  instructors,  has  had  2052  alumni  has  340  «/,?^  \"'"'"i'°'''  "  president,  fifteen  professors^ 
commencement  is  on  the  last  Th  rday  in  JuK  Thl  M*  !.■*'  /?'^°«  ^'''™<^«  *"  "«  libS  X 
when  there  were  but  three  others  3iln%h7Ti-.^I*'r'  '"''''"t'on  was  instituted  in  1797 
students,  and  has  had  577  crad.mte,  tL  *''«  United  States,  has  six  professors  sevenfvl!!^' 
second  Thursday  in  AugJIt'X  t  ^rel^^^^^.'III^J.--'^^      ?-'!"•««  com'^ienTef  on     Sfor 

Watered  by  Hazen'sand  Oliverian  br^ks  whinl.  fl  9o""ec"c''t  river.  Incorporated  in  764 
village,  called  Haverhill  Corner  L  nlp™i  ".  T  '""^  "'«  Connecticut  river  The  nrinpinni 
us  entrance  into  the  ConnSt'^f  7^1^^^^^^^^  "rr"'"  ''""'  °''"nv-ian  broffS 
demy,  a  Congregational  church,  a  prin  in  "offico  a.  Ak  '!;'  ■''°'"5'  """''  ''^"'''"8  ''"'-se,  a  "ca- 
some.     There  were    in   lajo     „  /i!^      .'"'"■  "°o"t  snty  dwellincs  manS  «f  »i.       u     j 

MANCHEsTER._Merrimac  river  runs  oif  r,  JT^^;  k    i'  ""^"Z'  Heturn^  U.  S.  Gaz. 
Massabesic  pond,  a  larse  bodv  oVUr  1°         ^*'^'  hoxAer,  and  affords  an  extensive  wnf^r  „„ 

-'-.MerrLc,\-s  iXi'stVn'"  T^^^^ 

rated  in  1 751.     A  flourishing  m«nuf,ctur?nl  ti  !J   ^    ■  •^"''^''  *""  *^«"«  °"  "'«  river.     Incorno 
>n  the  town,  thirty-one  stores  can  a  Ififi  T/-  !.  11^   "  ?'"«  "P  *'  '''«'"«"''•    There  were  ins^n" 

one  fulling  mill,  oL  woollen  ft  L^.!J!  one  br™l'  """'  '."""^^^y^'-''^.  capitallS  dollars  ■ 
four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills     CAnhal  in T^'  r"^**  P""""''  "^'^es,  three  weekly  newsnaDP^' 

neSt-!K";~^-*"-"P'Tg«'^  '"'^•^  bounds  it  on  the  et.tk.A  in  ...„  „„....  „_.  •      . 

'- ' ' '^^  "*"" ""« ""^  ""^'  -'^''-  ^^-'  bay -p^ojec-ts-  ii;t;i;s'^s;:.tTi  ;^'K;ix 
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outlet  of  Winnipiseogce  lake  ia  a  bridge.  Here  is  a  neat  village,  which  contains  a  court  house,  an 
academy,  a  Congregational  church,  a  bunk,  several  mills  aiid  manufactories,  and  about  fifty  dwell- 
ings. The  township  had,  in  1840,  twenty  stores,  capital  49,200  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  one 
gristmill,  three  saw  mills,  twenty  sdiools,  787  scholars.  Population,  3351. —OmcialJicturnt, 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Nashua  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimac  river.  It  is  level  on  the  east  and  uneven 
on  the  west.  The  soil  is  fertile.  Watered  by  the  Nasliua  river.  The  village  is  situated  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Nashua  river,  near  its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  and  contains  eight  churches, 
fifty  stores,  and  several  dwellings.  The  river  (alls  sixty-five  feet  in  two  miles,  and  produces  an 
extensive  water  power,  and  here  arc  large  cotton  factories.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town, 
fifty  stores,  capital  129,70«  dollars ;  five  cotton  factories,  34,348  spindles,  one  tannery,  one 
pottery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  three  saw  mills.  (Capital  in  manufactures, 
1,204,500  dollars.  One  academy,  214  students,  thirty-six  schools,  1476  scholars.  Population. 
mb'i.— Official  Reliirm,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Portsmouth  is  situated  in  43  deg.  5  min.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  45  min.  west  longitude, 
from  Greenwich,  and  G  deg.  23  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  14  miles  east- 
north-east  from  Exeter,  24  north  from  Newburyport,  45  east-south-east  from  Concord,  54  south- 
south-west  from  Portland,  54  north  from  Boston,  and  493  from  Washington.  The  population 
in  1810  was  6934;  in  1820,  7327;  in  1830,  8082;  in  1840,  7887.  It  is  i he  largest  town  and 
the  only  sea-port  in  the  state,  situated  on  a  peninsula  on  the  south  side  of  the  Piscataqua  river, 
three  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  situation  is  pleasant  and  healthy,  the  land  rising  gradually  from 
the  harbour.  It  is  well  built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  large  and  handsome.  The  public 
buildings  and  institutions  are,  chiefly,  eight  churches,  a  court  house,  e  gaol,  an  academy,  an  athe- 
naeum, with  a  library,  collections  in  natural  history,  8.c.,  an  almshouse,  and  a  state  lunatic 
asylum.  It  has  an  excellent  harbour,  with  forty  feet  of  water  in  the  channel  at  low  tide,  and 
protected  by  its  islands  and  headlands  from  all  winds.  The  Piscataqua,  opposite  the  town,  is 
from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  wide ;  and  the  tide,  which  rises  ten  feet,  flows  with 
so  rapid  a  current  as  to  keep  the  harbour  free  from  ice.  The  main  channel  is  on  the  east  side  of 
Great  island,  or  Newcastle,  and  is  defended  by  Fort  Constitution,  on  Great  island,  and  Fort 
M'Clary,  in  Kittery,  opposite.  Tliere  are  also  Fort  SuHivan  and  Fort  \N  ashington  on  two  other 
islands,  which  are  not  garrisoned  in  time  of  peace.  There  is  also  an  entrance  on  the  south  side 
of  Great  island,  called  Little  Harbour,  but  the  water  is  shallow.  'J'here  is  a  liglithouse  on 
Great  island.  This  island  contains  458  acres,  and  constitutes  the  township  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is 
connected  to  Portsmouth  by  a  bridge,  erected  in  1821.  Portsmouth  is  also  connected  to  Kittery 
by  two  bridges,  one  of  which  is  1 750,  and  the  other  480  feet  in  length.—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

There  is  a  national  dockyard  on  Navy  Island,  and  several  mercantile  shipping  vards.  Ports- 
mouth carries  on  the  fisheries  and  foreign  as  well  as  coasting  trade.  The  registered  tonnace  of 
the  port  it,  1843,  amounted  to  13,91,S  tons  ;  and  the  licensed,  or  fishing  and  coasting,  8790  tons  ; 
total,  22,079  tons,  being  a  decrease  since  1840,  of  5297  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  known  wealth 
of  the  town,  the  population  has,  it  will  be  observed,  diminished.  This  is  accounted  for,  from  en- 
terprise removing  from  it  to  a  more  extended  field  for  employment.  In  1840,  there  were  in 
Portsmouth  eighteen  foreign  commercial,  and  six  commercial  houses;  capital  employed,  1,251,500 
dollars  ;  137  retail  stores,  capital.  278,500  dollars  ;  capital  employed  in  all  manufactures,  187,000 
dollars ;  six  lumber  yards,  four  furnaces,  one  woollen  factory,  one  fulling,  two  flour,  two  grist 
mills,  one  rope  walk,  three  printing  offices,  three  book  binderies,  two  weeklv  newspapers,  three 
academies,  188  students,  sixteen  schools,  2222  schnhrs.— Official  Returns.      ' 

GoFFSTowN  is  situated  sixteen  miles  south  of  Concord;  on  the  Piscataqua.  In  1840,  popu- 
lation 2876,  with  eight  stores,  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen,  and  three  cotton  factories,  three 
tanneries,  tliree  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills  ;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  119,515  dollars. 
— Official  Returns. 

HoHKENTON,  on  the  Contoocook,  had,  in  1840,  2455  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  one  fulling  mill, 
one  tannery,  four  grist,  and  eleven  saw  mills;  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  21,300  dollars. 

Kkene,  situated  on  a  plain  on  the  east  side  and  near  Asliuetol  river,  contained,  in  1840,  a 
court  house,  church,  twenty-five  stores,  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory, 
two  glass  factories,  two  tanneries,  one  bindery  work,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  papers,  and 
three  periodical  works,  three  grist,  one  oil,  and  seven  saw  mills  ;  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures, 98.262  dollars;  two  academies,  261  students,  thirteen  schools,  695  scholars. 

SoMEBSwoETH  township  contains  Great  Falls  Village,  to  within  a  mile  of  which  vessels  of  250 
tons  ascend  from  the  sea.  In  1840  it  contained  four  churches,  with  2500  inhabitants.  The 
whole  township  contained  thirty  stores,  two  grist  mills,  twelve  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory, 
four  cotton  factories,  with  40,121  spindles;   capital  employed  in  manufactures,  996,250  dol- 

PETEBBORotTOH.--The  Surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  ;  soil  fertile,  and  excellent  near  the 
streams.  Drained  by  Contoocook  river  and  iu  branches,  which  afford  good  water  power.  Char- 
tered in  1738.     It  has  six  stores,  capital  21,800  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories, 
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Ave  cotton  factories  Of  •  Ji 

1.0...I  .„d  „,,e  Ihp'',i„^„j''/°;"  ™  «  co,,,t  h„„„,  8.0I,  b.„k,  ,1,^'^^^^^ 

III.  VERMONT. 

S^fE'ST^'^rT """  ""the'Lst'^r  &  Yovr  ?"  "^  "r  ^^^  "-p«'">«;  on 

71  deff  S«  Vif    P  ^T;    ^i  "^*  '^et^een  42  deg  44  min     .IaI-a""  '''"'i''.''  '^  <='""^%  separated 

males-  I4<lR<in  -■„  i -^  v.  '"iii;,  ^BO,679:  in  1840  2QI  qjq  f\r  *i  '"''■^"^i  m  1810, 
agricult.  re  7^  ifn  '''''"^  '^'""'''^ '  3^*  coloured  tmle^  366  ...^  ^'\*'r^'  146.378  are  white 
oS    ive^s^f  ?8V'"l'°'"T''%''««'  '"  n,anSu;efand  trades    ^^t'     ^^P'*'^^^  "' 

Lamoille.  10,475  C  HvHo..„.l^  "yr  '  *'•  Albans »  Grand  Isle  ."iRftq  r  i8  Vi  i;*"^*» 
Rutland,  30.699.  C..;uYlSwlr'"i'S"'„'^''"'  ^-  Chelsea  ;  Or^    ,3  eSi   o''  ^'"" 

On  the  border  of  the  streams  it  is  all„ vT^p^^      ^''''"".  P'""^''*''^  «''"'  brought.  ^ 

are  almost  of  equal  fertility      Wl  L^  "' ,      ?"1  most  productive,  althoiiuh  some  of  th,.  nnlnn^ 

lent  grazing,  and  great  numbers  of  cat  le^re  an,».nll^r'       r''^  mountain  territory  afford  excel- 
A  chain  of  mountains,  called  Hip  rVl!^     annua  ly  driven  from  the  state  for  sale 


near  tne  base  of  Camel's  Rnmn    /„ — 7.»^'"^  ",'"8  mucn  grand  and  beautiful  sopnprv     T: 
mountain  divides.  SngforCk   gel  'fl^h*  Pf  "^^  °^"'-  Gree^tSit^Ss  ^'Beforthe 


Hi 
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.»,  *"  '.m.?'.^"*^.**""*  '"  ""'  ""'*•'  «2.402  horsei  nnd  mules ;  384,341  neat  cattle  •  1681819 
•heep;  203,800  swine  ,  poultry  to  ti.e  vniue  of  131.578  dollar,.  There  were  nmduc'cd  495  8oJ 
Sinat/h  V'T'vt'-^,'''.'""'"-''''  "fbarlev,  2,W...584  bushels  of  oats  ,  2:m.K.Xl.  of  ;Je^ 
228.4 1 6  bushels  of  buckwheat ,  8,869,75 1  f.nshels  of  potatoes ,  1.1 . 9.678  bushels  of  I  dian  coTn  •' 

r  •  1  T!."^  ''"y '  '^^  "'""  °""'"'P  ""'^  «"*  ■>  '»'^«e  PO"nd«  "'""ilk  cocoons:  3.699  235  Doiinds 
of  wool,  4.647  934  pounds  of  sugar,  48.137  pounds  of  tiops  ;  4660  of  wax.  %  e  prS.s'^of  the 
talTTT""^  '"  '"'"«•'"  2,008.737  dollars  of  the  orclmrd,  to  213,944  dollar  TfCber  to 
3499.19  dollars  ,  718  tons  or'pot  and  peurl  ashes  were  made;-.()«W«/  Linn      '  ' 

^'>eexportsconsistofpotandpcarhishes.beef,  pnrk.  butter,  cheese,  flax,  live  cattle  Brain  &e 
The  export  trade  east  of  the  highlands,  is  chiefly  to  Wston  and  Hartford  ,  andof  theco\fn7rv  w*  t 
the  produce  ,s  exported  south  to  New  York,  and  north  to  Montreal  :  to  he  latter  ft  ImaS 
access  through  Lake  Champ  ain.  and  to  the  former  by  the  Champlain  canal  to  tl  e  HuJ  on  ri^er 

1  he  climate  IS  healthy,  though  the  winters  are  severely  cold.  The  snow  generaNv  lies  on  tl  o 
ground  from  December  to  March  and  is  often  from  [wo  to  six  feet  dcefoTZZZB^ns 
rHe  temperattire  m  winter  .s  several  degrees  colder  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  Tide  of  the 
islands.  Lake  Champlain  is  generally  frozcu  over  until  about  the  1st  of  February 
„n^  n  •'"'.T'?  'r''"  '•"'^  '•/"  ''"»"  Clmmplain.  They  are  the  Otter  Creek, '85  miles  lone 
and  nnv.gable  for  sloops  s,x  nules  to  Vergennes.  Onion  river  is  80  miles  long,  and  runs  into  f"fe 
lak.  our  miles  nor  h  of  Burlington.  Umoille  is  70  miles  long,  and  Missisque  about  the  same 
le.gth  Small  boas  ascend  these  streams  to  their  lower  cascades,  of  whicl  there  are  sever^f 
which  furnish  abulant  water  power  for  mills.     The  principal  rivers  on  the  east  side  of  the  iS 

The  ';!l     ;r'rr.^""r5^''"'!.'"^'-'  ^'''*^''^'^-  ^'"^<''  »'»«=k,and  Pasumsic  stream         '^ 
^hZ  rnn?n        ^"^^  Champlain.  about  two-thirds  of  which  is  within  Vermont,  is  Sated  at 
Pani^n   U?^'I"'"''-r''r     ^^^  '^Jempl.remagog.  which  lies  partly  in  Vermont    and  partly  tn 
JZm  •  V  "3'^'?"'«"%l°"g.  anrt  seven  or  eight  broad.     Lake  Bombazine  and  Sa lisbuir  Fond  are 
are  larrtrn°'*''V-  7T'.  ^t  ''^'.""'^^  ""^  ^''^^  Champlain  are  numerousrand   ome  of  them 

nr.  M'l'n^K™  ''  c'^ l^fP^  ""J^  '"°'' commercial  town  in  the  state.  The  other  principal  towns 
Th  W-'^''^'""^^':,'^"^"^  ^""•''"'*'  ""'^  Hennington.onthewest,  Montpellier"n  tWcemre 
and  Windsor,  Woodstock.  Danville,  and  Newbury,  on  the  east  side  of  the  hiLddands.  ' 

&..  J.1?  *"'?  MANUFACTUREs.-There  were  in  Vermont,  in   1840.  747  retail  stores,  groceries 

canltl    o r4TrH°.r''P''''Tf 'f'''"'^'i°"""-     ^^ere  was  employed  in  the  lumb'ef trade,  a 

erKisdoHarf  T?.i"-     ^he  home-made  or  domestic  manufactures  amounted  in  value  to 

il^n  „  A      T  'T!;^.  ^*  '*°°"^"  manufactories,  and  239  fulling  mills,  which  employed 

406nTlk«''  produced  fabrics  to  the  value  of  1,331.953  dollars,  with^  capiral  elbyWf 

tlfe  v^Lof  m  OOo')^^r       ^'""""'^^'°r'  "'!"'  7254  spindles,  which  manufactured  fabrics  to 

rced6743to.^,nfli'     '  «"'*,^5«JP"«'  employed  of  11 8, 1 00  dollars,  26  furnaces  which  pro- 

nerTnnf  „n^  T    'Ti  ^"''   H  fcrges  which  produced  655  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  788 

Krdoirai%nr,?r/'^H"'''f  .'^""r*  ^r^  V"^  ^'P'  ''«'•*'  -""""factured'tothevalSe  o" 

StalS32n7?illiL"',r°""'''  '°  ^r^  ^"  "*^  of  2819  dollar,  employing  126  persons,  and  a 

Khp?  i„;  f    .    •       ''c  '  ^  P«Per  manufactories  produced  paper  to  the  value  of  1 79.720  dollars , 

nlLnn!   '""""'^"^'''f'.es  of  paper  yield  the  value  of  35,000  dollars  ;  all  the  paper  mills  employ  m 

fwM     '/?;?  "  .'^"P"?'  «f  216,500  dollars;  two  glass  houses  employed  70  persons  producne 

art icles  to  the  value  of  55,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  35,000  dolL  ,  eight  EerT^BucJ 

509  neJ^°     '"•."•'  "'^ '^^'T  J^**"""'  ^'"'  "  capital  of  10,350  dolla«;  26.  taWer^employld 

ardcK?he  valueofafilTi?.?"''"'?.'^"""".'  f  ^"'^'  '^^*''«'  manufactories  manuKred 
nmnnfLtn!  ^  Value  of  361,468  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  168,090  dollars ;  granite  and  marble  were 

pe"ons  omdifced  mn.'hin"''  T  ^r^'?  "T'^^"''  ^''  P''"""''  ""^^  "  ""V^^^  ^fS^SO  dollars  87 
Sry  tSevl^f  Sh%^  vajue  of  101.354  dollars;  33  perons 'produced  hardware  ^nd 
of  ifioVor  H^li?       wi  '^•'550  dollars  ,  437  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 

ya\TofI^o^^A'^T''^^  •*""»"'  '^^  P''"''"^  manufactured  furniture  to     e 

hou  es  were  buiU    v'oiT"'  ^  '"P"^'  of  49.350  dollars  ,  72  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  468  wooden 
rnXm^  tl le  1  L  of  J''''?"t'  •  /'"'  '°''  ""{  '^'''^^^  ^°"«^«  '  42  persons  manufactured  ma 
irbnd^ZwnL  f^r'*''' ''"''* ''*-'''^  *''  "'«  amount  of  72.000  dollars;  29  printing  offices 
thrtt/J-    \'   """  f'^'-'y  "ewspapers,  26  weekly  newspapers,  two  semi-weekly  newspapera  a^d 

SjttaremoIoTed  1^,7^    ''  ^r^  ""'^  "  *^P'*^'  0^94.200  dollars.     K  to ta^l  ^taTu'e  of 
^EducTtioT    Th^nn         •;■■'  'cv'  ''^'^  ^-^^  l'^^.^'^^^  dollars.- 0#««/  Return,  for  1840. 
coIleTinl8^TliHr^l^°- ^"■"'°"''  '"  S"--''''?*"".  was  fo"nded  in  1791 ;  iliddlebury 
233su.dLni      Tl  ";'''\"'"^^''''^'"  ^^34.     In  these  institutions,  there  were  in  1840 

Smmon  scllls  thS  Tr^n  '^'  f ''  ''  ftZ''^'  ^'"'  '''^  ^""^^"^  '  -"^^  ^402  primary  and 

REUGioN.-The  principal  religious  denominations  arc  the  Congrcgationalisfe,  the  Baptists, 
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131,403 
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97,940 
88,79S 
07,40A 
102,043 
S3,8I6 
28,069 
40,901 
*6,493 
32,708 
7,244 


8,478 
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31,479 
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pniNCIPAL   TOWNS    IN    VEUMONT.* 

MoNTPEtMEE.  the  capital  of  Wnshinston  county,  and  of  the  slate  of  Vermont,  is  »it"ntcd"n  an 
nlhivial  plan.,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  ,„nth  branches  of  the  U  ...oo.k,  -^v^r.  »'''V'''X  J 


dec.  10  min.  north  lutitudc,  and  71  deg.  aO  mm.  west  longitude. 
40  a7-2.5.  Tlic  surface  is  uneven.  Tlic  principal  village  is  siti 
he  township,  and  about  ten  miles  nortii-east  of  the  centre  of  the  i 


situated  in    the 

state.     It  be- 

The  Winooski,  or  Onion  river  and  its  branches  afford  good 

"The  township  was  chartered  in  1780,  and  first  settled  in    1780.  on  the  present  bite 

■      •         •    -'-    Green   mountains,  which  passes  through  this  place. 


elevated  hills,  in  44 
in    1830,    1702;    1840 
louth-west  part  of  the  townsinp 
came  the  capital  of  the  state  in  18<)5 
water  power.     The  township  was  ch 
of  the   village.      The  road    through  tlie 

i.  not  obstructed  by  high  hills,  and  Montpellier  is  a  great  thoroughlare  'lie  village  contains 
court-house  auol,  an  acldemy.  four  churches-two  Congregational  one  Methodist,  and  one  Un - 
ve«alist-a.  f  K  inhahita.ils.  Among  the  public  buildings  is  the  state-house,  a  g'-""''^;'";'^; 
inT  150  feet  long!  the  centre,  including  the  portico,  100  leet  deep  j  and  the  wings,  seventy-two 
feei  ieep  The^f^nt  in  the  c'entrc  has  a  fine  boric  portico  of  six  columns,  six  feet  '"  jmme^er 
at  the  bLe,  and  thirty-six  feet  high.  '1  he  edirtce  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  100  «eet  high  at  I  c 
top,  from  the  ground.  In  the  interior  are  convenient  state  offices,  and  spacious  rooms  for  he 
,en;te  and  ho,  se  of  representatives.  There  are  in  the  township  twenty-two  stores,  capital. 
127  900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery,  three  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.one  paper 

■         two  daily  and  six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical. 


side  of  Lake  Champla....     »„.....-...-— , -. --  „  ,  .     •      .i     i    . 

north  it  rises  to  a  high  bluff,  on  the  level  top  of  which  barracks  were  situated  during  the  last  war. 
and  on  the  slope  of  which  was  a  battery.  1'  rom  the  south  part  of  the  village,  the  ground  rises,  by 
a  gradual  slope,  for  the  distance  of  a  mile,  to  its  eastern  boundary,  which  is  2..0  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  The  streets  extend  from  east  to  west  to  the  lake  shore,  and  are  crossed  hy 
others  at  right  angles,  dividing  the  whole  into  regiikr  squares.  Near  the  centre  is  a  hand»ome 
public  square  on  which  the  court-house  is  situated.  The  place  contains  many  handsome  houses, 
generally  surrounded  by  shrubbery,  with  gardens  in  the  rear;  and  mariy  large  and  commodious 
stores  and  warehouses.  It  has  a  fertile  and  extensive  back  country,  and  is  J''^  largest  and  most 
commercial  place  in  the  slate.  A  steamboat  from  Whitehal  to  St.  Johns  stops  df'ly  "»  ^h's 
place.  There  are  three  substantial  wharfs,  and  en  Juniper  island,  which  contains  about  eleven 
Lres  of  ground,  and  four  miles  from  the  shore,  is  a  lighthouse.  The  United  States  have  a  so 
erected  a  breakxvater  here,  as  a  protection  against  westerly  winds.  The  lake  is  here  ten  miles 
across,  with  several  islands  in  view ;  and  a  more  beautiful  sheet  of  water  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived.  The  view  from  the  cupola  of  the  college,  as  respects  natural  scenery  is  second  to  none 
in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  beautiful  village,  the  meaiiderinp  of  the  Onion  river  the 
broad  water  view  of  the  lake  with  its  islands,  its  vessels,  and  its  steamboats,  it  has  in  front,  on 
the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  the  grand  Adirondack  mountains,  nearly 
or  quite  as  high  as  the  White  mountains;  and  on  the  east,  in  full  view,  the  Green  mountains, 
with  their  two  highest  peaks.  Camel's  Rump,  and  Mansfield  mountain.  This  mountain  scenery 
elevates  the  beautiful  into  the  sublime,  and  contributes  to  form  an  assemblage  of  objects  which 
never  becomes  tame  by  familiarity.  .  j  „*  .i,„  ^„. 

The  buildings  of  the  university  of  Vermont,  four  in  number,  are  on  ti.gh  ground  at  the  east 
side  of  the  village.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1791,  and  received  as  an  endowment  from 
the  state  about  30,000  acres  of  land,  located  in  the  various  towns  granted  by  the  state  ot  Ver- 
mont. It  has  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other  instructors,  24 1  aluinni,  110  studenU,  and 
9200  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  August.  It  lias 
a  medical  department  attached  to  it,  and  is  flourishing.   .,,,_,  .•       r  .„  i?„!. 

Here  is  a  court-house,  a  gaol,  two  banking  houses,  six  churches,  for  Congregationalsfs,  Epis- 
copalians, Unitarians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  some  of  which  are  elegant  buildings,  an 
academy,  and  a  female  seminary,  which  are  fine  edifices.  . 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  north-east  of  the  court-house  is  a  manufacturing  village,  on  the 
falls  of  the  Onion  river,  denominated  Winooski  city.  Beside  rapids,  the  river  here  hasa  perpendi- 
lar  fall  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  affords  a  great  water  power.  This  village  is  situated  partly  in 
Burlington,  and  partly  in  Colchester,  and  connected  by  a  hno  covered  bridge  across  the  Onion  nver. 
The  mills  and  manufactories  of  this  place  are  already  considerable.  „    , .    .  „  „„„„„,  „^^,h 

The  township  contains  some  good  land,  and  some  less  fertile.  The  first  had  a  natural  growth 
of  hard  wood,  and  the  latter  of  pine  The  first  permanent  settlement  was  made  in  1783.  It 
has  forty-nine  stores,  capital,  352,830  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one  rope  factory,  one  brewery,  one 

*  Condensed  from  the  UnUed  Slatti'  Gazetteer  and  Official  Returru  o/1840. 
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glnw  r.icJory,  one  pottery,  o.,e  Rri»t  mill,  thrco  mw  mills,  three  printing  offices  two  wceklv  n«». 

!;rs,„ta'r '.'U^rzrn:  rs "°""" ' """  ■""'™*  ■«  ■"■"""■ "»»'» -e 

Xtworoolln    kctor  .t    l/r  ,.  1  twelve  stores    capital  58.500 dollars  ;  one  fulling 

B     tmms    five    awmm       f      •    ^.""""^s-  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  threl 
grist  miils.  five  saw  mills.     Capita!  m  maniilactiires,  127,505  dollars.     One  acadomv  twentv-fiv^ 

on  thleasr  Dmi' ^d  bv  Miir  i  ^r  'T'f'VT'''''  "'«  ^""'■*-'""«-  t>'°nn«^ticut  river  bounds  it 
^i?l,  nf  rnnn!w     !    •  ^  M''  /ivcr.  wliicli  affords  water  power.    The  village  is  situated  on  the  west 

nSlewiJn      Lr    •"'^•.    ^^'T^V^'"  "'""8'=  """1  '''«  "^«'"  isarich  meadow,  one-fourthrr  a 
mile  wide.     It  contains  three  churches,  a  court  house  for  United  States'  courts    a  seminary  for 

lf.,?^l         '  "l.'l'«'".'l>?n.l»>ncli„rcl,  common  to  Iho  Froc.i  I  Cto  aid  uSver' 

doll.™' j  ,.,..„  f„,i„,  „„,..  ,:{:XTLu.luro:7zZ7cr:zz  zTlzz 

„  L  J  I      r'     P""""8  omce    publishing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellimrs     It  hn, 
Thf nWn  i'i?P  rtr.^'v"^'''""'  Hv,  with  a  wharf  and  seve;ai  storehouses      The  b'^sine  s  of 
caniffi  80  f^o  hSi       ^T^  '''"""'^■' '"  ^''"""^'^^-  '^»>"''  '^^•••«^'  "'  '«*<>.  i"  the  town  twentv^^^^^^^ 
S    four  2  milU    i-anT.^/'"""''"'  /""  P^""'"S  "*««■*•  **«  bi"''"'-^.  two  weekly  Lwsp": 
{L'^.[:;eS'':cZls"3lVsZ£i'|io5;t;"2^^^^^  ^^""^^^  '*"•'  "'^"'''="'^'  -6"«/«tuden'u. 

The  other  principal  towns  or  townships  are  : 

Danville,  with  a  population  of  aoas  inhabitants 

tweWrsS'-'siSen^loT'?""  '"  '8''0/ »!«a '"habitants,  a  college,  two  academies,  and 
S  two  2tinTofliW«  p  •  !,'^«.^«o"«"/a'^toiies,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  fur- 
nace,  two  printing  oflices.     Capital  in  manufactures.  172.700  dollars. 

Newbuby,  with  a  population,  in  1840.  of  2578  inhabitants, 
rather  X!!nfh  fr"?'  '"'^°;;P'""'«ted  as  such  in  1788.  It  is  situated  seven  miles  up  Otter  creek,  or 
[a  ned  lOlTinhnhi.  "^  Complain,  as  vessels  of  300  tons  can  ascend  to  the  rily.  ^  !n  1840  it  con 
tT^retmlerita'roUtkl^''""''"^  *"'^'*^™  ''''"'''  ^^'^  ^""'"S  -il'^.  o4  woollen  factory. 
p„n^^L"^'"'?*'"''"'7'"'  "  P0P"'»tion  of  2624  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  west  branch  of  the 
capSr/lo  000  ddlars  ZTT'  'V''  "  '^yP^S-P''''^  Company,"  estabHslird  in  T^.^6.  w UI  « 
extensive  sci  Thf tnlTl  ''L  'S"- "'f^'r'  P"P"'  ""**  P""'  "^"^  P"h>i«''  ^^rks  upon  a  most 
Us  pape7and  otheT  fLS!  '  ^"^^ '"  '"'"'  '^""'^  ''"''''  ""^  ^  '''^P'''''*  ^^  237,6o'o  doUai.  in 
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RocKiNonAM,  with,  in  1840,  n  population  of  2330.  Capital,  in  woollen  and  otiicr  manufac- 
tures, 1 1 9,937  dollars. 

Rutland. — The  surface  of  this  township  is  uneven  j  soil,  various,  from  a  strong  loam  to  a 
light  sand,  but  generally  fertile.  Drained  by  Otter  creek  and  its  branches,  which  afford  water 
power,  and  by  a  branch  of  Castleton  river.  The  principal  village,  on  an  elevated  situation,  con- 
tains a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  one  Congregational  and  one  Episcopal  church,  twelve  stores,  a 
printing  office,  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  100  dwellings,  many  of  them  handsome. 
In  the  west  part  of  the  township  is  another  village,  containing  a  Congregational  church,  and 
about  tliirty  dwellings.  The  Baptists  and  Methodists  also  have  churches.  Chartered  in  1761. 
There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eleven  stores,  capital,  28,700  dollars ;  one  tannery,  one 
printing  office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper  ;  capital  in  manufactures,  23,450  dollars  j  six- 
teen schools,  9C3  scholars.  PopwUtion,  2708.— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 
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Massachusetts  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut ;  and  on  the  west  by 
New  York.  This  state  lies  between  40  deg.  23  min.  and  43  deg.  52  min,  north  latitude,  and  60 
deg.  50  min.  and  73  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  190  miles  long  and  ninety  broad.  Its  area 
is  about  7500  square  miles,  or  4,800,000  acres.  The  population  in  1790  was  333,727  i  in  1800, 
422,845:  in  1810,  472,040;  in  1820,  523,287;  in  1830,  610,408;  in  1840,  737,699.— Official 
Returns  for  1840. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  favourable  to  health,  and  about  one  in  seven  of  the  inhabitants  live 
to  seventy  years  of  age.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are  from  20  degrees  below  to  100  degrees 
above  zero  ;  but  such  extremes  are  rare  and  of  short  continuance. 

Massachusetts  is  livided  into  fourteen  counties,  viz.,  Suffolk,  population,  9.5,773,  C.  Boston  ; 
Essex,  population, 94,437,  C.Salem,  Crewbury  Port, and  Ipswich;  Middlesex,  population,  106,611, 
C.  Cambridge  and  Concord;  Worcester,  population,  95,318,  C.Worcester,  30,897,  C.  North- 
ampton ;  Hampden,  37,366,  C.  Spi  agfield  ;  Franklin,  28,812,  C.Greenfield;  Berkshire,  41,745, 
C.  Lenox  ;  Bristol,  60,164,  C.  New  Bedford  and  Taunton  ;  Plymouth,  47,373,  C.  Plymoutii  ; 
Barnstable,  32,548,  C.  Barnstable  ;  Dukes,  3!>58,  C.  Edgartown  ;  Nantucket,  9012,  C.  Nantucket ; 
Norfolk,  53,140,  C.  Dedham.— 0^««Z  Returns  fo,-  1840. 

The  mountain  or  hilly  ranges  of  Vermont  and  New  Hampsliire  branch  into  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, crossing  the  western  part  of  the  state  into  Connecticut.  East  of  these  highlands,  the 
lands  are  hilly  and  sterile,  except  in  the  southern  districts,  where  the  soil  is  level  and  sandy.  On 
the  sea-coast  the  land  is  sterile  and  rocky,  particularly  in  the  south-east.  The  lands  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Connecticut  and  Housatonic  rivers  are  alluvial  and  fertile.  Agriculture  has  been  carefully 
and  skilfully  attended  to  in  this  state.  No  extensive  or  alluvial  tracts  occur  in  Massachusetts  ; 
a'though  limited  spots  occ\ir  on  the  banks  of  most  of  the  streams,  and,  with  the  adjoining  ele- 
vated woodlands  and  pastures  have,  by  skilful  industry,  been  brought  under  profitable  cultivation, 
and  form  the  best  farms  in  the  state.  There  are  numerous  uncultivated  swamps.  The  greater 
part  of  the  soil  of  Massachusetts  is  diuvial  and  ungenerous.  By  clearing  away  the  stones  and 
rocks,  and  by  the  extensive  application  of  manure,  many  of  the  originally  sterile  districts  have 
been  converted  into  productive  farms. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  which  winds  for  about  fifty  miles  in  this  state.  Deer- 
field  and  Westfield  rivers  enter  it  from  the  west,  and  Miller's  and  Chickapee  rivers  from  the  east. 
The  Housatonic  rises  in  Berksnire  county,  in  the  western  part  of  tiie  state,  and  flows  into  the 
state  of  Connecticut.  The  Merrimac  has  a  course  of  fifty  miles  in  the  north-east  part  of  the 
state,  and  falls  into  the  ocean  at  Newburyport.  It  is  navigable  for  large  vessels,  fifteen  miles  up 
to  Haverhill. 

Massachusetts  bay  extends  from  Cape  Ann  on  the  north,  forty  miles,  to  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south,  and  includes  Boston  and  Cape  Cod  bays.  Buzzard's  bay,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  state, 
is  thirty  miles  in  length.  Boston  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  easy  of  entrance,  safe 
and  capacious,  and  easily  and  well  defended.  New  Bedford,  on  Buzzard's  bay,  has  a  fine  harbour. 
The  other  principal  maritime  towns  arc  Salem,  Newburyport,  Gloucester,  and  Nantucket.  The 
other  principal  towns  are  Lowell,  I'lymouth,  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  and  North- 
ampton. 

There  are  several  important  islands  off  tli;  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  The  largest  is 
Nantucket,  fifteen  miles  long  and  eleven  broad.  It  constitutes  a  county  of  its  own  name.  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  to  the  west  of  Nantucket,  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  ten  broad.  This, 
with  Hlizabeth's  Islands,  in  Buzzard's  bay,  and  some  other  small  islands,  constitutes  Duke's 
county. 

Educatiov, — Massachusetts  has  three  collejies  and  two  theological  seminaries.     Harvard  Uni- 


tlier  mannfac- 


Harvard  Uiii- 
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1^0  Iw!^^    grammar  schools,  with  16.746  stijm,ts     nQ«Q      •         ''^""^  *'-"'"'' '"  '^^e  state,  251 

Nips i'£;r.'";-  '='■"« "» '5»i?uK'rrArfXl'j's  ™pT«- 

wiiolc  number  of  schola.^  who  attend  school  in  summer '85,058 

Sum  expeiided  for  common  schools  . .    "  '"'"''''•  ■'■■'■  " ' '  •  ' "  •  •  •  •  •  •  •"  •" .' ." .' ." ." .' .  '.  '.   'St% 

tuition  in  academies  and  private  "schools ''^""'"^  579,i  9o 

309.007 

the  other  for  both  sexes      Tl,™    ^  teachers  for  common  schools.     One  is  exclusivo  l  fi!.  f       ,  ** 
same  Kind  having  S"  trililn^  th  s  tS'S'1"'  "^  ^rr?"'"-  ^StSL'Tf^tt 

expense  to  the  state  of  from  5000  to  12  000  dE  V '"  T^'^^'T  '«  ""^intained  at  an  annua 

Catholics,  and  l^iends™S.e  oS"  """' ''~-  ^ew  Prcsb.teria.J;  aSa^  En 

With  480  butchers,  packers   &c     LntvoH*  "'I  "•!."'^P"'tation  employed  799  S„s   nn^ 

10.000  persons,  and;.  capit^ntV^TBto^doIlL"^'"''  of  407,850  dolla..';  t^he  fi.h2rrpio;"e3 

appcis  thT^U^ot  ;rc;;r  i^^iS'S/v^:?' t  ^'T  ''"^''°^''  «'•  --«  ^'^  ^»«te  v.luation    it 

acres  occupied  by  roads  •  730  Oor„<.;l       ^  „  "'^'."'^^''^  ^<'''e  covered  witii  water     on  Ann 

.."improva'ble-^hilo  o/.l/XZ^^  J^^re'^S"^:^  ^^^•^"^  """"P-ved.  andlo  OOO  aS 

plaud  meadows;  the  remainder  beKithrr  iZrovrd  .T'  ""'^  ^'^^'^^O  «"«-•«"«  meadows,  ^ 

a^hmead.ws.     It  appears  by  ,h,  <^n         etZ     that  t.r.  'T'  "^  ^'''''^'  ^^^'''^l^  O""  «al°- 

~  -  -ctcd  that  U.e-;S;S.=-  -;---  of  the  Whole      S&| 
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tivatioi),  be  equal  to  the  average  of  all  the  states, 
were,  by  the  returns  of  1840,  as  follows : — 


The  live  stock  and  products  of  agriculture 


Number  of  horses 61,500 

Ditto  neat  cattle 283,000 

Ditto  sheep  378,000 

Ditto  swine 143,000 

Ditto  bushels  of  wheat 210,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  Indian  corn 2,203,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  barley 150,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  rye 503,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  buckwheiit 102,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  potrto°s 4,850,000 

Ditto  tons  of  liav 083,000 


Number  of  pounds  of  wool 942,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  cocoons    21,300 

Ditto,  ditto,  sugar 349,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  hops 255,000 

Ditto  tons  of  broom-corn COO 

dollars. 

Value  of  poultry 178,000 

Ditto  the  products  of  the  dairy 2,374,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  orchards 390,000 

Ditto,  ditto,  market-gardeners    ....      384,000 
Ditto,  ditto,  nurseries  and  florists  . .      1 12,000 


"  Massachusetts,"  observes  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hudson,  member  of  congress  from  the  state,  "has  no 
great  staple,  like  tlie  cotton  of  the  south,  or  the  wiieat  of  tlie  middle  and  western  states.  What 
she  raises,  she  consumes  at  home;  and  she  procures  large  supplies  of  some  of  these  articles  from  her 
sister  states,  as  we  shall  show  liereafter.  But,  altliough  Massacliusetts  is  not  distinguished  for  her 
agricultural  products,  the  attention  paid  to  agriculture  hns  increased  witliin  a  few  years.  The  agri- 
cultural societies  which  have  been  established  in  the  different  counties,  and  which  have  enjoyed,  to 
a  small  extent,  the  patronage  of  the  government,  have  exerted  a  salutary  influence.  Several  papers 
devoted  to  this  subject  are  published  within  the  commonwealth,  and  are  well  sustained.  Within 
a  few  years,  an  agricultural  and  a  geological  survey  of  the  state  have  been  made  by  gentlemen  well 
qualified  for  those  purposes,  who  were  appointed  by  the  government,  to  which  they  made  their 
reports.  These  reports,  having  for  their  object  a  development  of  the  agricultural  resources  of  the 
state,  were  published  by  the  order  of  the  legislature,  and  distributed  in  all  parts  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  and  have  contributed,  with  other  causes,  to  give  to  the  agriculture  of  the  state  a  more 
scientific  character.  New  systems  of  husbandry  have  been  introduced — swamps,  formerly  useless, 
have  been  reclaimed — the  nature  of  soils,  and  the  kind  of  manure  best  adapted  to  each,  are  begin- 
ning to  be  better  understood — an  improved  race  of  animals  has  been  introduced  or  reared  up, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  most  of  the  implements  of  husbandry  ;  from  all  which, 
we  infer  that  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  ancient  commonwealth  will  keep  pace  with  the 
improvements  of  the  age." 

Among  other  measures  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  state,  that  of  granting  premiums  for 
growing  wheat,  appear  to  us  a  great  fallacy.  We,  on  principle,  object  to  bounties  of  every 
description,  as  no  branch  of  industry  has  ever  thriven  by  sucl>  artificial  support,  against  permanent 
natural  obstacles.  Suppose  we  grant  bounties,  in  England,  for  growing  pine  apples  and  grapes, 
will  these  delicious  fruits  afterwards  become  acclimated,  so  as  to  ripen  in  the  same  perfection  in 
the  open  anf— Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz.,  and  various  American  authorities. 


MANUFACTURES   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  first  colonists  of  New  England  were  compelled  by  necessity  to  tf.m  their  attention  to  some 
species  of  household  manufacture,  such  as  shoes  .and  liats.  As  early  as  1 700,  the  jwople  of  Massachusetts 
having  commenced  manufacturing  in  their  families  coarse  woollens  for  their  own  wear,  and  a  mixed 
article  of  flax  and  wool,  called  litisey-woolsey,  i)riiicip!illy  for  women's  wear.  These  articles  wore  dyed 
with  maple,  walnut,  butternut,  and  other  kinds  of  biirk,  moss,  and  veRctablos.  Some  attempts  were 
made  to  manufacture  other  necessary  articles  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  c(»untry,  and  the  exclusive 
policy  of  the  mother  country,  prevented  any  considerable  progress  bomg  made  in  manufactures  before 
the  revolution. 

The  first  cotton  manufactory  in  the  United  States,  was  established  by  a  company  at  Beverley,  in 
Massachusetts,  in  1783.  On  the  following  year,  this  company  was  incorporated.  A  iieriodicol  of  the 
day,  describing  this  factory,  says,  "  that  an  experiment  was  made  with  a  couii)lcte  set  of  machines  for 
carding  and  spinning  cotton,  which  answered  the  warmest  expcxitations  of  the  proprietors.  The 
spinning-jenny  spins  sixty  threads  at  a  time,  and  with  the  carding-machine  forty  pounds  of  cotton  can 
be  well  carded  in  a  day.  The  warping-machine,  and  the  other  tools  and  machinery,  are  complete, 
performmg  their  various  operations  to  great  advantage,  and  promise  nnich  iK'ncflt  to  the  public,  and 
emolument  to  the  patriotic  adventurers."  But  this  company  soon  abandoned  the  business  as  a  coriw- 
rate  body,  and  it  was  carried  on  by  individuals,  who  subsequently  erected  a  mill  for  the  purpose  of 
spinning  cotton  by  water  ;  but  the  undertaking  was  not  successful. 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  factory  at  Beverley,  a  more  successful  efl'ort  was  made  by  Mr. 
Samuel  Slater,  who  is  called  "  the  father  of  American  manufactures,"  at  Pawtucket.  Cotton  cloth 
was  first  made  in  the  country,  at  this  factory,  by  water-power  machinery.  .  The  Newburyport  woollen 
mauuiactory  was  mcorporated  in  17U4,  and  the  calico-printing  mauulW-tory,  at  the  same  place,  in 
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of  agriculture 


. .      942,000 

21,300 

. . .      549,000 

. . .      255,000 

COO 

dollars. 

...      178,000 

..  2,374,000 

, . .      390,000 

, . .      384,000 

. .       1 12,000 
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of  the  proprtnon  wcrs  puiS^Fiom  i /i f  1  JlS^Ti   '  "*'"•")'  I  •!''  "ten  P<!«a,  came  on.  moM 
though  i»rl!„red  in;"o™iT  noVS,  M,™  £  .S„'fc  """"'i"  '»"»'•'!'<«»'  of  Uii.  .tato  did  not, 

manufacturing^cSal  of  th^cSv  Nef  Yo  Ain!-  .r*""?""?  T"'-  'J."*'"^^  °"'^-««"^  "^  ^^^  ^'•'''« 

A  Statement  of  the  Manufactured  Products  of  Massachusetts  in  1837,  taken  from  the 
statistics  published  by  order  of  the  Legislature. 


ARTIC  LES 
MANUFACTURED. 


Anchors,  chaio-cablea,  Ac... 

Axes,  «f,jthe«,  unailhs,  &c 

Leer,  bellows,  blacking,  boats, 

wberrles,  Sec 

Bonnets  (straw,  and  palm-leaf, 

bats 

Dooks,  stationery.pockct-books, 

and  scbool  apparatus 

Boots  aud  shoes 

Brass  and  copper 

Britannia  and  block  tin 

Brushes,  brooms,  and  basket:!. 

Buttons  of  all  kinds 

Candles    (sperm  and   tallow) 

and  soap 

Candlesticks,     playing    cards' 

chocolate,     chair-stufT,    and 

cr>ffee-mills 

Cards,  (wool) 

Carriagpes,  wagijoiis,  sleighs  and 

harnesses,  Jkc 

Casks  and  hoops 

Chairs  and  cabinet  ware 

Clothing,  neck-stocks,  and  bus- 

ptnders , .. 

Combs 

Ci>rdage  and  twino  .....,.'.'.']! 

Cotton  goods  (cloths) 

Cotton  batting,  thread,  warp, 

wickin);,  &c 

Ciitton-prmtiug ," ," 

Cutlery 

Drugs,    medicines,    and   dve- 
stufTs  ' 


Va'ue. 


doll  .rs. 
Il4,l2,t 
325,0.50 

132,321 

1,902,803 

l,018,H0 

U,fi4i,520 

l,4(i'J,,154 

1)0,30(1 

aw.isia 

240,000 
1,620,730 


lands 

eni- 

phiyed. 


Fishery,  (whale,  cod, and  mac' 
kcrel) 


Fur  caps,  and  other  manufuc- 

tiiru*  of  fur 
Cas 


Ulass 

Glue ','.',',',, 

•  ■old  and  silver  Kuf  .,..!,'..'!! 

(iunpowder 

Hats \[ 

I  nilia  rubber ,,..'!,'!! 

lion  castings,  bar  and  rod,  )<[c. 
Jewiillury,  silver,  aud    silver- 

plule 

Ij'.  ad  manutacturea 


00,014 
254,420 

079,442 

202,832 

1,202,12! 

2,01,1,310 

2(W,i00 

4H  1,441 

13,OS«,05U 

100,221 

4,IH3,I2I 

lHfl,200 

371,010 

7,.'>»2,2!)0 

73,(lfO 

imi,oiio 

831,070 

34,(l2.'i 

43,000| 

240,357 

fil)8,0H0 

IS.iK!{) 

1,058,070 

325,500 
201,400 


30 
387 


273 


1,023 

39,0(M 

207 

5!) 

350 

358 

200 


81 
I3» 

943 

104 

2,011 

3,930 

414 

430 

19,754 

151 

1,000 

193 
07 


Capital 
invested. 


dollars, 

80,.500 
190,938 

55,300 


909,800 

035,800 

7,000 

10,1,fl9.'i 

147,200 

097,300 


ARTICLES 
MAN  UFACTURED. 


Leather,  includiog  morocco  .. 

Looking-glasses 

Lumber,  shini>lrs,  and  staves  . 
Machiaery  of  various  kinds  ... 
Muskets,  rifles,  pistols, swords, 
&c 

Nails,  brads,  and  lacks  "..'.'!.'.' .' 
Oil,  (ri'Biied  whale  aud  othi-r 
nils) 


Organs  and  piano-fortes . 
I  -tper 

I'louKhs. 


Value. 


Hands 

em- 

plojed. 


Saddles,  trunks,  and  whips... 
Salt 


spades,    forks,    and 


780,150 

28.-i,375 
14,300,710 

78,000 

1,539,(HI0 

92,033 


98,095 
20,120  12,481,078 


Shovels 
hoea  . 

Silk ..i!;!;.'.;;;;;.";.".' 

29,840  Spectacles,  starch,  stone,  aiii'l 
148,340     eiirthenwarc 

Spirits [[[[ 

278,790  Stone,  (granite,  miirble,  slate! 
81,250  ^  and  soap-stone)  

Stovi>s  and  stoi o-pipcs 

Sonar  (rtfineil ) 

Snuiranil  cigars 

Tinware    ..,.[ 

Tools  (carpenters',  joiners',  and 
shoeniakiTs') 

Types  and  stereotypes  . 

i'mbrellas 

Upholstery,  iniludiiig  bed- 
binding,  curtains,  hair,  and 
paper-hangings 

Vessfls  built  annmlly. 

Varnish  and  bees'  wax 

Window-sashes,  bhnds,  ami 
doors 

Wire 

Wooden  ware,  including  boxes 
rakes,  shoe-pegs,  jokes, 
helves,  Ac 

^\  oollen  goods 

Engravings,  essences,  hosiery, 
lamp-black,  mechanical  in- 
itruiueuts,  aiuatard,  razor 
strops,  lather-boxes,  puuips 
blocks,  &c 

Total .... 


100 

55,000 

40 

375,000 

047 

7.V.I,40O 

18 

19,700 

30 

11,200 

77 

100,800 

H«7 

13 

iff,  000 

1,311 

1,510,025 

307 

101,550 

43 

0,400 

dollars, 

3,2,'>4,410 
lG5,,'iOO 
167,778 

1,235,390 

288,800 
2,3'27,095 

2,030,321 
324,200 

l,644,2;)0 
54  501 
351,5 
240,059 

2G4.;00 
f.<i,\'M 

31.500 
1,238,789 

080,782 
31.000 
970,4.VI 
184.001 
394,322 

2.58,.531 
157,000 
104,500 


5.5,483 
1,370,0.50 

52,000 

7l,10<i 
8 1,770 


174,092 
10,309,807 


1,708 

58 

121 

1,390 

394 
1,095 

145 

239 

1,173 

73 

7.58 
708 

234 
12,'i 


Capital 
invested. 


The  value  of 


capital  thotigli  not  e.i.mieratcd,  is  estimated  at  about  3,000 


03,100 
dollarsi  85,742,927 
.POO  dollar 


47 


1,177 

13 

02 

390 

377 

207 
215 
130 


80 
2,834 

8 

93 
53 


313 

7,097 


117 


dollars. 

2,033,423 
61,000 
27,7r>0 

1,140,775 

65,043 
1,074,000 

1,13,3,500 

172,000 

1,107,700 

100,825 
801,753 

225,523 
137,000 

20,974 


209,950 
11,813 

303,053 
33,300 


110,807 

140,000 

56,000 

13,100 

9,000 

8,350 
44,200 


20,950 
5,770,760 


19,078 


117,3,52  5'2,008,805 


!  i. 
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According  to  tlie  returns  made  to  congress  for  1840,  the  manufactories  and 
the  value  of  their  fabrics,  are  given  as  follows : — 

r  ,,?''^"^  ^^"e  of  family  and  home-made  manufactures  in  1840  was  231.942  dollars  •  tliProwi.iv.  onr 
ofro^sS"  dolr«\r"''"  .nanufactories    employing  5076  personsrSi?^sShran« 
fifiJoorTLl^Li       '^^'  ?nd  employing  a  capital  of  4,179,850  dollars  ;  278  cotton  manufactories   with 
665  095  spindles,  employing  20,928  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1 6  553  423  .1«1  a™  Tu!^ 
employing  a  capital  of  17,414,099  doUars  j  forty-eight  furnaces  produLd9M2tonk  of  ewt  i:m.;^ 
seven  forges,  rolling  mUl8,&c,,  produced  6004  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  wMe  en?lS/lW  i^ns  aM 
arHTM°^*u'^^^',"^  ^.°""''  eighty-two  paper  manufactories,  employing  T67personfTiSduS 
Si    *°/.^  ''f''?^  of  1.659930  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures*  to  tl.rS  of  56  7^ 
dollars,  and  the  whole  employed  a  capital  of  1,082,800  doUarV;  463  persons  nrmW.!  Lit  »„  thi  „:!,'* 
of  376,596  bushels,  with  a  capital  of  502,980  dollars  ;  hats  and  c^s  were  ^imfaLSll  to  ^^^^^^^^ 
of  918,438  dollars   and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  821,646  doZs,  TKok  emSuK  Sse  ^r 
sons,  and  a  capital  of  602,292  doUars  ;  355  tanneries  employed  2446  persons   mid  a  S«o^  fnfd^oo 
dollars  j  paints  and  drugs  were  produced  to  the  value  of  405  725  dXr8;mtnr3nnn„V' -^f 
to  the  value  of  25,820  dollars  ;  1532  saddleries,  and  other  tSr  m^nLtoL   SZP^rSt 
the  value  of  10,553,826  doUars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,318,544  dXrsTfourS  ho^s   o,* 

doUars ;  twenty  potteries,  employing  seventy-one  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  vXe  of  Il'a^ 

cannon  and  22,652  small-arms,  1402  persons  produced  carrii^ges  and  wXons  Kev^u^^^^^^ 
^YrTI^  "",'*»  "  «»P"fl"fa34,660  doUars;  274 'persons  wrought  graniTe^  marble  to?heva?.^  of 
217  180  dollars  i  and  758  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  linTe  to  the  val™310  79^  douL  f 
nulls  of  various    kinds    employed    1808  persons,    and    manufactured   to   tC  value  V  177 H^^' 
fiAv^',7"'*  ^  ^?u^  of  1,440.152  doUars,   sliips  were  buUt  to  the  valuf of  ^349  994   doUa" 
flfty-one    rope  widks   employed  672  persons,   producing   wticles    to    the  vXe    of   8  52  2on  Z ' 

T9OOO8  dolIarT"ir«  ''°''°''  "^"""r   ^""J"""'  ^"'P'"y«^  2424  Arsons!  [.Suci^g  ^he'vXe  of 
1,090,008  doUars,   24b  persons  manufactured  musical  instruments  to  thj  value  of  243  760  .1.Z« 

r^t  "^-xXff  ^T.^'°"  **°"*"  '  ^2?  '^^'^  ^'^  2249  wooden  houses  emJloycT2947  WrsolL  IS 
4t77MTailS";r.  J'^^^^^  -^'^  eniployerfta^trZ' 

COMMERCE    OF    MASSACHUSETTS, 
lars  Lin^  r.„Li  ^^  *V    J\'  "»^f'gn  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  to  the  value  of  20  318  000  dol- 

In,ll.t,ado,a.WiS"riSMSi"S™,!l  """^^^  «.«.««:  ..fc^ull,  i,,  U,.  Eul 

Tlio  nunito  of  ycwi.  wliicli  arplvc.l  In  Now  York  fra.  Cinta,  «,„!  M,„,ill„  »„^ 
^  '^?,^ 21.  of  wliich    7  Wonged  to  Maasuoliusotts, 

Isli::::::::::;:  ?^    ;;     't    " 

^^-^^ 26    ::     n    ;:         ;; 

I'otal    91  30 

arrivils'wereT"  *"*^'"  *■'"•"  ^''''^"""  '■^^*'  '^'"''"y  '*'"1''  «re  employed.    The  whole  number  of 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
'"  \lfi J^'  of  *hich  15  arrived  in  Massachusetts. 
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ac±r"  «—e  years  several  cargoes  arrived  at  Ne;  Orleans  frL  Calcutta,  on  Massachusetts 

wh^^^roS^rS^^^^  ^ro.  Russia,  a  large  sha.  of 

Petersburg  was  flfty-two.  of  which  thirty-seven  werron^fl„r''"«"  vessels  which  arrived  at  St. 
of  arriva  s  in  the  Unite<l  States  from  St.  I'etlrsbS  and  H.Vn Th  "^"'  '^''•'""'-  7^'"  ^l'°'«  '"""be'- 
twenty-six  came  into  Massachusetts,  and  Sv  tf.l^  w  *^^  the  Siune  year  was  flfty-tliree,  of  which 
came  into  New  York,  ten  were  Mas  a^huslurvtsS^ '"^^  ^;rin^"'' f\,  ^^  ^^"^  twenty-three  which 
chxisetts  account.  In  1840  there  were  sixtv  fnnr  a,^'.  "  ^^^°°  of  these  cargoes  were  on  Massa- 
which  forty-nine  were  on  Massa^lmsetts^'ount  '^?^«=ff>»  ^^^^eJ"  ^W<=h  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  of 
from  Russia  were  sixty-live,  of  wl Uch   hi^.'i'i"^^^^^  ^7'  the  arrival,  m  the  United  States 

of  which  twelve,  five  were  Massaclmse  tf^S Td  a  nl^„*'T^''"''  '^^  ^"^^^"^  ^^^  ^ew  York; 
account.  The  great  supply  of  foreign  s™^nto^t  VmII^^  "^  their  cargoes  was  on  Massachusetts 
fromCubaj  of  this  supply  nearly  on^hatfTsoa^?«,i  in  ^''''^"''^  /"'  ^^'^  ^""^^'"^  ^^Vire  is  chiefly 
tion  on  Massachusetts'^count.  ^Tl"euSted  StS™  ^nnlfo'r  •  '  ^'''*'''  ^'^  *  considerable  po^ 
chusette  ships  ,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  exerts  ?r^^  fitlr*^^PP*^  "'""**  «""'«'y  by  M^sa- 
vessels,  and  on  Massachusetts  account.  ^  Sumatra  to  Europe  is  carried  in  Massachusetts 

"  The  annual  document  from  the  secrpfArv  «f  +t,«  *-»  j  .  ... 

of  the  country,  shows  only  the  imports  into  tbp/wt.fJT'  <^«*^'hng  the  commerce  and  navigation 
the  importation  is  made;  ind  it  wuTte  s^^n  at  onc^Ssno'^il^r*^"''*  designating  on  whose  account 
each  state.  One  state  may  be  situated  l^knd  M^nSlL  «  *'  ^°, "'''  'IT  ^^"^  """"^^  commerce  of 
having  no  commerce;  and  another  staterMl^^isianrwhilh^  hence  be  represented  as 

Mississippi  Valley,  may  be  so  situated  as ^ow1h«  Ti^-^  happens  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  gr^at 
the  people  of  other  states.    The  facte  we  hlvPR^^oH  I  ?'  f  "•=.'*  *'>**  ^  °^ned  and  shipped  by 

do  not  do  full  justice  to  the  state  of  taSt^'^L^rvZ^^'  '^^1^  d^-nonstrate  that  these  tabled 
from  the  sme  port,  are  set  down  toThlcSof  New  YnT  tt.'^  "f,^*  ""^^'/v*  ^ew  York  and  clear 
setts,  the  cr^ws  are  from  Massachusetts  ^d  the  Srl^«^'„  ^"^''  ^u^  ^^.^^  ^  "^"^  '"  Massachu- 
seen.  by  the  facts  above  Presented,  thTtkSshS  the  di«^nHn^r"*  '^'°""'-  ^'  ^'"  "^^^  he 
portant  commerce,  is  carried  on  hy  the  S^h^n.Z^^  t'  it^  ^°"''' ''''^^^^  ^^'^  """"^^  ^• 
long  voyage,  is  in  one  respect,  moi^  imiwZnt  to  tho  P^frnfrti''  ^  '^^^  "^^'^^  '«  ^he  result  of  a 
West  Indies,  worth  lOO.OOOdoUars  at  thrport  whei^  it  Tln^  ^^T  "-':  "'''^'•-  ^  ''^'SO  from  the 
95,000  dolhu-sof  specie  or  our  domestifprorcrs  a^dl^hp  pfl**'  '"fi'*J'n'"''  ^°'  '*»  P^'chaso 
try  to  that  amount.    But  a  cargo  from  tbVwn.f  V.^^-  .  '"*'^8°  ^""'"^  he  a  dram  upon  the  coun- 

entered,maydrawfromthecortr?tat9oSodSr?T*''  T'T  ''°"''"  ^''  the  port  where  i? is 
to  a  great  extent,  with  the  niostC^ote  nSionsTnd  ?l3*=''"«^"«  ^P'^'perce,  as  we  have  seen,  is, 
country  than  any  other.  nations,  and  hence  more  productive  of  the  intereste  of  the 

amr^^'r2otffioTlli?sn'"rSK^^^  -^r^  the  la.t  commercial  year 

one-tenth  of  the  whole  export  of  the  cSrv  anH  llr!  *?  ^^^  '^^''^  11,487,000  dollars,  being  neW 
York  and  Louisiana:  and  it  is  y^oTlyo^SLTthlV^yfZ^''^'l'^  ^f™  ''Y  «'»*«  ^'^'^^Pt  New 
export  a  larger  amount  of  the  products  of  Xr  states  tLnM.^  f'^^'fl  *^'*'^  ^^^''  local  situation, 
owned  in  Massachusetts,  as  compared  wkh  otw  ^.iT  T^  Massachusetts.  The  amount  of  tonnagi^ 
of  their  carrying.  The  entire^rfVtPrTn  „„]  r  ***^''  ^^""^^  "*  ""''^  that  she  performs  a  larse  sh^ 
several  of  the  gfeat  states?  irasToTow^^"''*  ^'"''''^  *°°"'«^  «^  Massachusetts,  as  comSS 

Massachusetts nlTann   t>„        i      .  ton. 

^:  J'^'^; :.::;::;:::::;:::::::  5S  ES£!^.::::;: jS^ 

427,Oo"*'lr;\l?n  ^en^^yVanlf  :r2S^^^^ 

gate  tonnage  of  the  United  States  Z'wSra  Ln„J^XT»l  ^"'l'^'^"'  one-fourth  of  the  aggr«: 
and  owns  but  about  one-fourth  as  much^Z W  It&^m  t^T,  '•""'  *?  r''^  ««  Massachultt^. 
tainty,  that  much  of  the  carrvine  trade  nfT^l.i.io  seemtofoUow,  with  a  good  degree  of  cerl 

person  acquainted  with  the  subkctkn^«  H.„^m  ^^u"^**  perfbrme^l  by  Massachusetts  f  and  evenr 
ton,  flour, W,  Baeonrand  STrade  of  Ne^OrEr^*"*'"'  '''^'^  '^  "^^''^  engaged 'inTheToZ 

entered  fn^a'j'^thfrZf^^^^^^^^^^  an^oSr  "  ''^'1^  ^»'^-'-•"^  *--  ^  -^ny  as 

entered  in  the  United  States.T.c  fiLter  of  ship  b^i  ?n  Su^T  ''  V^"^  '^f'^*'"'*^  ^'^'PP'"^  ^'"^h 
with  an  aggregate  tonnaee  of  28  fi'-.T  Zw  „  i„,  '^  !  Massachusetts  in  tlie  same  year,  was  112 

state,  and  nearly  one-fo^h  of  the  ai^Zn  ff  "^.""xt"?*"?"''^^'^  than  that  produced  by  any  other 
risonofMassacLettsSsomeTtKL  ««  ^i"  be  seen  hfTLmZ 


1  with  some  of  the  principal  sliip-building  states 7- 


i  compa- 


Massachusetts *°°%  „ 

Maine ^8.653 

New  York .■.■.".■ f°'°;j 

^^•^•f°'3 ::::::::::::::::::::::::::  !J:S 

"  From  ft  comparison  of  tli 
resiKctively,  it  will  besii li  tliii 


Ohio  <"■"• 

Pennsylvania.. ,.'.'.".".".'.'."'".■ I'll^ 

The  United  States z:::z::z::i^S^ 

he  several  states,  with  tlie  ships  owned  in  the 


issachusetts  not  only  owns  more  shipping  than 


states 
any  other  state,  but 
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that  her  territory  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  ship-yard,  and  her  labourers  the  shipwrights,  of 
several  of  the  commercial  states.  In  seamen,  Massachusetts  is  still  more  prolific.  By  the  returns  of 
registered  seamen,  mode  to  the  secretary  uf  atate  aniiuully,  it  appears  tliat  Massaclmsctts  furnislics 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  any  other  state,  and  more  than  onc-tliird  of  the  wliole  number  furnislicd 
by  the  whole  comitry.  By  the  returns  for  1841,  the  only  one  on  which  we  can,  at  tins  time,  lay  our 
hands,  it  appears  that  the  registered  seamen  stand  as  follows  : — 


Maryland 383 

Louisiana 338 

All  other  states 1764 


Massachusetts 4031 

Now  York 1815 

Maine 1026 

Fennsylvania  706 

"From  this  view  of  her  commerce,  it  will  bo  seen  that  Massachusetts  is  second  only  to  New  York, 
if  indeed  she  does  not  rival  that  great  state.  The  opening  of  the  Western  railroad,  which  connects  Bos- 
ton with  Albany  and  the  great  west,  and  the  cstablisliing  of  the  line  of  packets  between  Boston  and 
Liverpool,  must  inevitably  increase  greatly  the  commercial  importance  of  Massachusetts." — Massachu- 
setts and  her  Resources.    By  the  Hon.  Charles  Hudson,  Member  of  Congress  from  the  State. 

In  1842,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  for  distant  ports,  at  the  wharfs  in  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
on  board  140  vessels,  was  upwards  of  30,000  tons  ;  aU  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  about  6000  tons, 
was  brought  from  Fresh  Pond,  Roxbury.  And  it  is  stated,  that  if  greater  facilities  for  transporting  it 
were  offered  by  a  railroad,  the  quantity  would  be  increased.  The  Lowell  railroad  has,  therefore,  obtainaJ 
a  grant  from  the  legislature,  for  an  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Pond. 

Commerce  of  Massachusetts,  from  1789  to  1844. 


EXPORTS. 

Import*. 

Duties  on  Foreign 
Mercliandise  im- 
ported. 

Drawbacks  on  Fo- 
reign Merchandise. 

1 

Registered 
Tonnage. 

YBARS. 

Domestic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

doUiiTs. 

dollan. 

dollar!. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

tons. 

1791 

.... 

.... 

3,519,651 

.... 

1,02.5,974 

19,i30 

94,662    00 

1794 

.... 

.... 

3,888,104 

.... 

810,696 

12,010 

112,644    00 

1793 

.... 

.... 

3,755,347 

.... 

1.125,784 

37,138 

135,599    68 

ITB4 

.... 

.... 

5,392,441 

.... 

1,465,439 

827,39« 

143,783    ei 

I7SS 

.... 

.... 

7,117,907 

.... 

1,998,464 

457,425 

171,748    13 

1796 

.... 

.... 

9,949,345 

.... 

2,354,150 

814,374 

186,199    M> 

1797 

.... 

.... 

7,502,047 

.... 

3,109,005 

036,722 

187,447    47 

179S 

.... 

.... 

8,639,252 

.... 

2,133,144 

800,004 

178,798    41 

1799 

.... 

.... 

11,421,591 

.... 

3,837,002 

1,010,030 

191,067    31 

1809 

.... 

.... 

11,326,876 

.... 

3,165,183 

1,008,234 

213,197    28 

1801 

.... 

.... 

14,870,556 

.... 

4,442,577 

1,347,475 

341,319    05 

1802 

.... 

...• 

13,492,633 

.... 

3,428,245 

1,713,580 

209,704    40 

1801 

3,399,020 

S.369,546 

8.768,5«6 

.... 

3,410,617 

757,667 

222,024    81 

1804 

0,305,122 

10,591,256 

16,894,378 

.... 

5,401,415 

1,572,074 

250,638    47 

1805 

5,097,031 

13,738,606 

19,435,657 

.... 

5,967,330 

2,449,041 

385,089     33 

1800 

6,621,096 

14,5n,547 

81,199,243 

.... 

8,209,725 

3,470,029 

30(J,075    87 

1807 

6,186,748 

13,926,377 

20,113,125 

.... 

6,371,425 

3,580,623 

310,309    69 

1808 

l,.'i08,632 

3,010,000 

5,128,333 

.... 

2,394,717 

895,243 

360,510    91 

1809 

6,022,729 

6,110,564 

12,142,203 

.... 

2,037,503 

1,158,109 

324,090    08 

1810 

8,761,771 

7,251,277 

13,013,048 

.... 

3,951,671 

1,150,488 

352,806    83 

I8I1 

8,042,645 

5,192,820 

11.235,465 

.... 

8,772,074 

916,490 

373,345    8* 

I8ia 

8,93^249 

3,648,109 

6,583,338 

.... 

3,173,930 

451,682 

260,976    20 

1813 

1,513,069 

294,854 

1,807,923 

.... 

3,090,723 

106,268 

337,640    33 

1814 

1,078,077 

55,722 

1,133,799 

.... 

1,492,580 

34,699 

225,774    05 

181S 

3,547,463 

1,732,620 

5,280,083 

.... 

8,044,211 

371,675 

399,398     85 

1810 

3,008,974 

5,127,465 

10,136,439 

.... 

5,947,343 

1,034,222 

274,049    63 

1817 

5,908,416 

6,«I0,581 

11,927,997 

.... 

4,217,695 

1,137,408 

243,310    86 

1818 

3,698,646 

6,299,510 

11,99'<,156 

.... 

4,916,317 

4,188,087 

♦172.886    14 

1819 

4,873,902 

6,535,921 

11,399,913 

.... 

4,741,023 

1,192,842 

176,269    93 

1830 

3,861,435 

7,147,487 

11,008,922 

4,143,261 

1/170,135 

130,251     14 

1831 

3,698,517 

8,846,174 

13,484,091 

14,8"2fi,732 

4,701,645 

1,282,844 

196,975    45 

1823 

4,072,166 

8,526,359 

12,598,525 

18,837,320 

5,200,710 

970,948 

197,512     16 

1833 

3,944,985 

0,738,254 

13,683,339 

17,607,160 

4,327,616 

1,39<I,983 

166,393    15 

1884 

4,038,972 

6,395,356 

10,434,328 

15,378,758 

4,844,948 

1.359,404 

172,817    66 

1833 

4,262,104 

7,170,883 

11,432,987 

15,845.141 

6,761,649 

1,224,134 

173,344    71 

1838 

3,888,138 

6,310,724 

10,098,863 

17,063,483 

4,648,585 

1,640,136 

183,177    20 

1827 

3,830,349 

6,604,034 

10,434,383 

13,370,504 

4,809,693 

1,333,308 

23M1I    40 

1828 

4,006,025 

4,929,760 

0,025,785 

15,070,444 

8,277,678 

952,126 

247,369    92 

1829 

3,940,751 

4,305,186 

8,254,937 

12,.520,74l 

(1,130,090 

1,161,869 

227,067    92 

1830 

3,599,052 

3,613,242 

7,213,194 

10,453,544 

4,465,903 

1,244,919 

215,463    18 

1831 

4,027,201 

3,706,562 

7,733,703 

14,269,066 

6,057,447 

955,536 

225,226     15 

1833 

4,656,635 

7,337,133 

11,993,768 

18,118,900 

6,179,495 

1,188,299 

254,508    58 

1833 

5,150,584 

4,532,538 

9,683,123 

19,940,911 

4,323,852 

1,169,669 

276,723    86 

1834 

4,072,746 

5,470,074 

10,14S,820 

17.672,129 

3,017,278 

555,794 

307,490    22 

I83» 

5,364,409 

4,479,391 

10,043,790 

19,800,373 

3,866,539 

887,091 

331,173    47 

1838 

5,113,190 

5,267,150 

10,380,346 

25,681,462 

4,743,625 

689,978 

316,998    60 

1837 

4,781,901 

4,856,289 

9,728,  lilO 

69,975,007 

.... 

*  •  ■  • 

288,346    47 

1838 

0,158,520 

2,946333 

9,104,862 

13,300,925 

.... 

•  ■  ■  • 

296,110    84 

1839 

5,520,443 

3,419,630 

9,276,085 

19,385,223 

1840 

6.268,158 

3,918,103 

10,186,263 

16,513,858 

1841 

7,307,092 

4,089,651 

1 1,487,343 

20,318,003 

1842 

0,719,115 

3,087,993 

9,807,110 

17,986,438 

1843 

1844 

4,430,681 

1,974,326 

1 

6,485,307 

10,789,452 

Vos  ths  ftrat 
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lipwriglits,  of 
10  returns  of 
!tts  furnishes 
ber  furnished 
time,  lay  our 

S83 

338 

, 1764 

0  New  York, 
tonnects  Bos- 

1  Boston  and 
— Massachu- 

E. 

Charlestown, 
lit  6000  tons, 
msporting  it 
bre,  obtained 


Regittered 

ToDDage. 

tana. 

94,662 

00 

112,644 

60 

ias,S9e 

68 

143,783 

61 

171,748 

12 

186,190 

50 

187,447 

47 

178,798 

41 

191,067 

31 

213,197 

28 

241,319 

05 

269,704 

40 

222,024 

81 

290,638 

47 

28S,e89 

32 

30(J,07S 

87 

310,309 

60 

sao,3ig 

91 

824,690 

08 

352,806 

82 

273,2411 

8* 

260,976 

20 

237,640 

33 

225,774 

03 

299,298 

85 

274,049 

63 

243,310 

86 

♦172,886 

14 

176,269 

93 

I30,2SI 

14 

196,973 

45 

197,612 

16 

165,393 

15 

172,817 

66 

173,344 

71 

183,177 

20 

22M1I 

40 

247,369 

92 

227,067 

92 

215,463 

18 

225,226 

15 

254,508 

58 

276.728 

86 

307,490 

22 

331,173 

47 

316,998 

SU 

288,346 

47 

296,110 

84 

FISHERIES  OF  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  whale  fishery  commenced  in  Massachusetts  as  eariv  oa  ifiTo  t«  »o^/»  •* 
were  688  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  flsheiy.Twhi"  425  telonJfi  t^M*°'  ''"PP*"'  that  there 
annual  return  of  the  wmmerce  and  navigation  of  the  United  S?itof'1,.'"  Massa*busetts.  By  the  last 
m  the  cod  fishery  was  66.551  tons  .  TX°  h  29%9  to^J,  ^ffi  itourtZ'sl^"^  ^'"P'"^"* 
Maine,  and  about  four  times  as  much  as  all  thn  «»if  T.^-  *^  '^  •  I  ,  ^^""^  "'  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  had  about  0  (^  tons  of  shi^piS  en^  ifth«  ^^T"*!  Sl°"»^  u*"  Massachusett" 
Z'^'  ^^'•""?f  •'^  f'',*'^«  "^l^er  states  of  the^arSSt^  tS  oS™  tons''^T;:«  t'  ''"''  ^^-P'^^^ 
eSfflr.^:^4Trbergl-^^tht 


United  States 773947 

Massachusetts 'ZZZ     389!715 

M*^"   279,156 


Quinlah  of  Smoked  or  Dried  Fuh. 

New  Hampshire .a  a«i* 

Hhodfi  T.Ian,!                   28,257 

4,034 


Bhode  island 


Barrels  of  Pickled  Fhh 

Umted  States 479  <»(so 

Massachusetts Ui'^^k  iiur  •- 

North  Carolina •.::;:•.:•.:•.:::•;.•.;•.•.•.::•.:  'JiS '  '"^^ 


K*"' ?1.293 

S4,07I 


_^  .    ,  Gallons  of  Spermaceti  Oil. 

Umted  States a  ira  ^no  i  xr      v    i 

Massachusetts......  s'laoQ?!    rlZl:S!^\ 400,251 

Rhode  Maud ...:.... :.::.":.\;;:;::::  KS I  ^°"°^*'°»* 183:20? 


Oallont  of  Whale  and  other  Fith  OU. 

Umted  States <,  «»o  -rta 

Massachusetts lialyll 

Connecticut ::::::::::::::::::  SS? 


New  York  i  oco  k^i 

^^o^^i ::.:::::::::::::::  iSffi 


Value  of  Whalebone,  ^c. 


United  States i  n'?^-,4 

Massachusetts 'Alf,! 

^-Y»* :::::::::::::::::::  iSilt 


Connecticut *?^l^ 

N-j--y ::::::::::::::::::  '?IS 


Hand*  employed. 

Umt«d  States „„  «4  i  C  • 

Massachusett ?2'^^    J^® 3Bift 

Maryland^.....:.........:.:.:;.:.:.::;;;;;;;:   ^?;^j  comiecticut ;::::::;:    5;5;j 


Rhode  Island  i*oJ^« 

N-^ri. ::::::::::::::::: ''SS 


Capital  invested. 

United  States  ^R^loV^hn 

Massachusetts .  ; i?'m«?n 

Connecticut ::::::::::::::::;:\'S5S 

tha^Jn^.J^iW^'o^jre'S  more 

oils,  nearly  one-half,  of  whalebonT  moi^^h^„„  .k',,^"'*  ^l'*",***^-^"^  of  whale  and  other 
whole  capital  invested  in  the  ffiervthe  Unite^'tt  '^t  ^.ItP**^  °T?^  'l?''^^  "^  t^e 
the  state,  a  large  surplus  is  exoorted  amm,nff„„  .o.^  ;  '°  addition  to  aU  the  fish  consumed  in 
value  greater  thanXt  of  a^y^fi  T^T^LTJt^J^tC^rA^l  '•'^"'°«''  '^"""^  '  S  S 
and  flour.     It  has  been  estimati^  tw  /L    ^^     ,       ."?  ^^^  United  States,  except  cotton,  tob«>co 

last  ten  years.    They  also  consume  a  iSSnt?^  of  fl„l^^^^^^  "^^^^'^  '^'^^^  f"'  the 

od  and  whalebone  brought  into  the  counti^  inTsir  iL T^  ""S'  ^"i^^^-'  ''''^''^'  "<*•  &".  &c.  The 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  aU  tS^S  if  tL  I?^!f^  sf  ^^'^  I"  .^""^  *»  ''^eo.OOO  dollars! 
placed  to  the  account  of  Massachuwtts  ^^  ®****^  one-half  of  the  amount  may  be 
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AMERICA. 


A  Table,  exhibiting  the  Number  of  Barrels  of  Mackerel  inspected  in  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  in  each  year,  from  1831  to  1843,  inclusive. 


. 

i  i 

:           i 

'■  '2 

1840. 

1843 

Total  ea 

PORTS. 

No. 
Ulb. 

No. 
Two. 

No. 
Three. 

TOT«L. 

No. 
One. 

No. 
Two. 

No. 
Three. 

TOTAL. 

ch  Year. 

Botton  t*****!****.*. •••••>■ 

barrela. 

2,987 

3,5*7 

2,903 

2,222 

824 

907 

1,018 

367 

083 

285 

116 

172 

493 

584 

46 

"2 
3 

barrola. 

1,619 

1,888 

1,109 

1,164 

1,0W 

605 

696 

410 

1,069 

32t> 

27 

97 

441 

793 

2 

"3 
22 

barrels, 

3,087 

1,104 

1,797 

3,744 

3,103 

1,497 

1,074 

1,137 

1,860 

348 

7 

61 

444 

709 

'45 
20,217 

barrets. 

5,078 

10,489 

2,771 

2,314 

2,300 

940 

1,542 

663 

3,043 

322 

268 

133 

1,040 

1,131 

13 

9 

barrrls. 
2,149 
2,987 
1,187 

i,oir 

1,118 
471 
721 
246 

1,343 

127 

99 

87 

399 

901 

0 
3 

barrels. 
2,110 

2,852 
1,403 
2,397 
3,039 

962 
1,112 

310 
1,220 

100 
82 

176 

957 
1,085 

25 

barrels. 

9,340 

16,328 

5,361 

3,928 

6,461 

3,373 

3,373 

1,421 

5,606 

349 

449 

416 

2,396 

3,117 

47 
11 

1843 
1842 
1841 
1840 
1839 
1838 
1837 
1836 
1835 
1834 
1833 
1832 
■  831 

barrels. 
64,451 

75,548 

NflwbarvDnrt > 

53,537 

HiikffbBiUi* t 

50,992 

Oob.auett  .•...■...••••••>•* 

73,018 

JDenoit 

Tfnro  ■•■ •••'• 

I08,53« 
138,157 

Bamitable..... 

170,031 

Wellfleet 

194,450 

ScituAta >■>>*• 

352,884 

212,946 

Plvmouth ■ 

213,453 

383,539 

Salem •>•■■ .,,,■ 

Duebury • 

Bererly 

Harwich 

Total 

19,470 

11,290 

30,fl»2  1 

,  04,431 

QUARRIES   AND   MINERALS   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

Massachusetts  is  not,  as  far  as  discovered,  rich  in  minerals.  Iron  is  found  in  various  parts  of 
the  state,  and  is  manufactured  to  a  small  extent,  employing  a  capital  of  about  1,232,800  dollars, 
and  about  1000  hands.  The  produce  is  about  9300  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  6000  tons  of  bar  iron, 
annually.  Granite,  of  excellent  quality  for  building,  abounds  in  Quincy  and  its  vicinity,  and  is 
extensively  quarried,  ar  J  shipped  to  nearly  every  Atlantic  port  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The 
Astor  House  in  New  York,  the  front  of  the  Tremont  House  in  Boston,  and  Bunker  Hill  Monu- 
ment, are  built  of  this  stone.  Granite,  suitable  for  building,  is  also  found  in  large  quantities  at 
Gloucester,  Fall  River,  Fitchburg,  and  many  other  places,  in  great  abundance.  Gneiu,  nearly 
answering  the  same  purpose,  is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  state.  Serpentine,  suitable  for  orna- 
mental architecture,  exists  in  Middlefield,  Westfield,  Newbury,  and  in  several  other  places,  but  it 
has  not  been  wrought  to  any  extent. 

Limestone  is  found  in  various  places,  and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  county  of  Berkshire. 
Berkshire  is  renowned  for  the  fine  marble  whicii  it  produces,  denominated  primitive  marble.  Its 
prevailing  colour  is  white,  and  this  is  the  variety  most  extensively  wrought.  Some  of  the  varieties 
admit  of  a  very  fine  polish.  From  the  pure  white  the  colour  changes,  by  imperceptible  grada- 
tions, to  gray  and  dove  colour.  More  or  less  is  quarried  in  almost  every  town  in  Berkshire,  ex- 
cept on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  most  extensively  wrought  in  West  Stockbridge,  Lanesborough, 
Ashfield,  Sheflield,  New  Marlborough,  and  Adams,  The  City  Hall  in  New  York  was  built 
chiefly  of  this  marble.  The  marble  for  the  Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  is  also  obtained  from 
the  quarries  in  Berkshire. 

Soapstone,  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  power  to  resist  heat,  is  found  in  abundance  in  various 
parts  of  the  state,  but  is  not  extensively  wrought.  ArgiUaceous,  or  roof  slate,  is  found  in  different 
sections  of  the  state,  but  the  quality  is  not  remarkably  good,  nor  is  it  much  used  for  roofs. 
Potter's  clay,  used  for  common  pottery,  tiles,  and  bricks,  abounds;  and  porcelain  clay  hia  heen 
found  in  several  places.  Peat  is  used  for  fuel  in  many  towns  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  state ; 
and  what  adds  to  its  importance  is,  it  is  generally  situated  where  wood  is  scarce.  Anthracite  coal 
has  been  discovered  at  Worcester  and  Mansfield  ;  but  the  mine  at  Worcester  has  not  been 
thoroughly  explored,  and  at  Mansfield  the  vein  is  supposed  to  be  too  thin  to  justify  the  expense 
of  mining. 


PUBLIC   WORKS   AND   INTERNAL    IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  common  public  roar^s,  sorui>  good  and  many  very  bad,  are  among  the  earlier  as  well  as 
among  the  more  re,cnt  public  works.  The  first  canal  and  the  first  railroad  in  the  United  States, 
were  constructed  and  opened  in  Massachusetts.     Middlesex  canal,  from  the  Merrimac  river 
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barrel*. 

843 

64,461 

Mi 

78,M8 

R4I 

B9,M7 

840 

B0,99a 

83!) 

73,018 

838 

I08,A3« 

H37 

138,157 

830 

170,031 

83ft 

194,450 

834 

353,884 

833 

213,046 

839 

313,453 

831 

383,550 

to  Boston  harbour,  and  the  Quincy  railroad,  from  the  Neponset  river  to  the  Quincv  auarri^i 
were  constructed  before  any  other  works  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Stat"  The  wJ^L^^W^i 
extends  from  Worcester,  forty-foiir  miles  by  railroad  from  Boston  to  G^eenb  »h  o^  h.  I  !^  "^ 
~te  to  Albany.  It  crones  the  high'land.  of  Worcester  coint^'^rd  'he  su^mU  be  lee"n 
Boston  and  Connecticut  river,  at  an  elevation  of  907  feet  above  tide  water  nnH»hn«ri„„M 

o7?4T9Tet  a!:'"'rr°"'/"^  ^T""'  ''•''*^?"  /'•''  Connectrut'atdX^HitaPaTe^m^" 
of  1459  leet  above  tidi  water.  The  greatest  inclination  is  eighty-three  feet  per  mile.  The  L„«th 
of  the  railroad  withm  the  state  is  118  miles:  but  as  the  road  from  the  Unl  nf  thi  !«»»/  aii?^ 
was  built  by  this  company,  and  as  they  have  a  long  ease  of  itS  the  pre^emntio^of  ^u'^.^S^"^ 
It  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to'  Mnssachusftts.  Its  leng"h  n  fiew  Yo  k  is  thfrtv  Sf; 
wS.u'f"?  V '  '""^-  .^'.Worcester  this  road  connects  witht  L^on  and  WorcttTr^^^ 
which  IS  forty-four  miles  in  length  ;  so  that  the  Western  road  opens  a  direct  communTrat^oTbv 
railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany,  making  a  continuous  line  of  200  miles  of  r^  communication  by 

Ihere  are  several  other  railroads,  situated  partly  in  the  statp  anA  nnrtL  :„  .i.„    a-  •  • 
states    as  the  Norwich  and  Worcester,  the  Nas'^^,u7and  L^eT  and  tCLtonnnH  •'«"'"* 
which  were  built  mostly  by  Massachusetts  capital.  aideS  b^  Sa^hletu  scr^  But'^w J  sliali 
give  the  length  cost,  Ac,  of  that  part  of  the  rSad  situated  in  Massachiisette  txccnt  in  ihrrn.i  nf 
SffeS^ds:-""""^  already  stated.     The  following  tabirnfTv^'al^a^vler^X' 


CORPORATE  NAME. 


Western 

Boaton  and  Worcealer., 
Bostun  and  Providence. 

Boaton  and  Lowell 

Norwich  and  Worcoiter, 
Nashua  and  Lowell  .... 

Kaatvrn 

Boaton  and  Maine 

N.  Bedford  and  Taunton 

Taunton  Branch 

Berluhire 

Charleatown  Branch.. 

Total 


Length 
in 

Mileg, 


156 
44 

41 
36 
30 

9 
39 
31 
30 
11 
31 

7 


Cost  of 
Road  and 

Appur- 
tenances. 


dollars. 

7,566,793 

3,764,395 

1,803,831 

1,978,386 

640,3.'<4 

215,030 

1,865,000 

590,000 

420,133 

350,000 

205,000 

223,145 


•21 « 
J-iS 

°  «  a 
es  a, 


dollars 
48,505 
62327 
46,160 
76,087 
33,310 
33,992 
47,820 
26,143 
31,306 
32,727 


1841 


Re- 

ceipla 

for  past 

Yrar. 


dollars. 
512,688 
304,284 
230,404 
278,311 
46,318 
84,3.30 
215,328 

55,776' 
77,17l| 


Kxpen- 

ditures 

for  pant 

Year. 


dollam. 
200,619 
104,510 
113,835 
131,013 
40,465 
58,870 
113,200 

83,355 
87,778 


32,877       45,385      48,437 


418     '  18,583,838 


Nett 
Profita 
during 

past 
Year. 


dollars. 
240,000 
190,77* 
12.1,039 
147,398 
5,653 
35,460 
103,118 

33,431 

19,393 

loss  '3,643 


Dis- 
tance 
run  \ty 
Trains. 


387,398 
341,310 
132,239 
143,607 
48,300 
38,300 
147,124 

40,734 
21,004 

11,433 


1843 


Expcn. 
diture 
during 
the 
Year. 


dollars. 

873,888 

404,141 

333,388 

277,313 

54,113 

50,445 

370,563 

64,!)98 

50,073 

74,251 


Re- 

oeipta 

during 

the 

Year. 


Excesa 
of  Re- 
ceipts & 
Expen- 
ditures. 


dollars. 
803,973 
800,841 
185,374 
100,367 
45,881 
33,995 


dollari. 
800,909 
197,300 
208,014 
167,048 
8,391 
80,450 


104,840  174,988 
38,700,  25,298 
23,881 1  87,301 
51,380       33,858 

leased  at  17,500 


1.212,307  1.3;o/t78  nillea  mn  in  1843 


-inJi'^  ^^l  and  Lowell  and  the  Boston  and  Worcester  roads  have  each  double  tracks  the  rest 
single.    The  Berkshire  road  lail  being  a  p  ate  instead  of  an  edce  rail    th^n^t  rs7.fr' .      ^■ 

aEch'Tf"-  f '""  ^r^'l  ^"''  ^«''«^^^''  «-*-  and"&Ee"l'ELS  roads Tav'S 
a  branch  of  a  few  miles,  the  cost  and  income  of  which  are  included  inX  sums  stated  tS 
Charlestown  branch  was  constructed  mainly  for  thetransportationof  ice  bu  the  winter  of  1841  2 
being  unusualhr  open  that  business  almost  entirely  failedL  Besides  th«7railroads  tLre  is  the 
Quincy  railroad,  of  a  few  miles  in  length,  used  for  f  he  trai-soortation  of^ranitl  fiv?™  .  ■ 

to  water  carriage;  and  the  West  Stockbridge.  abou    two  a„l^  half  mi?!/ i?  1^^  "l"""^" 

tension  of  thelludson  and  Berkshire  road.^  ff  FitchLre  rai  road^  now  in  t^^^^^  "^  ?  *"• 

IrarwIlfcJiaS""'""'""'^'^"''""''^"^^  TheraKl'fnSiachu^ 
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Tablk,  ahowing  the  Lengths  of  Railways  radiating  from,  and  in  connexion  with,  tlie  City  of 

Boston. 

_        _                   .  Miles. 

From  Boston,  vta  Albany,  to  Buffalo 518 

»            i,    Portsmouth,  to  Portland,  Maine    104 

w            ,1    Lowell,  Nasliiia,  and  Concord   62 

n            to  Providence,  Rhode  Island 4| 

^                      F/om  Providence  to  Stonington 47 

Branch  from  Andover  to  Haverhill 25* 

Dedham  Branch 2 

Taunton  Branch,  and  extension  to  New  Bedford 35 

Bedford  and  Fall  River j3 

Norwich  and  Worcester 591 

New  Haven  to  Hartford,  36,  and  extension  to  Springiield  24 

miles,  not  completed 60 

West  Stockbridge  to  Bridgeport 93 

West  Stockbridge  to  Hudson ',  33 

Troy  and  Schenectady 22 

Troy  to  Ballston    20 

Schenectady  and  Saratoga 21* 

Lockport,  Niagara  Falls,  and  Buffalo "  .  43 

Totol  number  of  Miles 1208J 

REVENUE,  EXPENDITURE,    PUBLIC  CREDIT,  AND    DEBT,  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  government'  and  citizens  of  Massachusetts  have  at  all  times  maintained  the  public 
credit  of  the  state,  and  honourably  and  faithfully  fulfilled  its  engagements.  Massachusetts 
may  be  said  to  have  no  state  debt.  A  trifling  obligation  exists  of  about  1 70,000  dollars,  which 
arose  from  extraordinary  expenditures,  incurred  by  the  state  during  the  last  ten  or  eleven 
years  :  such  as  revising  her  statutes,  building  a  new  state  prison,  and  a  state  lunatic  hos- 
pital ;  but  the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  state  wUl  soon  pay  it. 

"  Massachusetts  has  loaned  her  credit,  in  the  form  of  scrip,  to  the  Norwich  and  Wor- 
cester, Eastern,  and  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  compauies,  to  the  amount  of  1,050,000 
dollOTS,  and  as  security  has  a  mortgage  upon  each  of  these  roads,  with  their  appurtenances, 
which  have  cost  the  companies  more  than  3,3.50,000  dollars.  If  these  companies  should 
tail  to  redeem  the  scrip  when  it  shall  fall  due,  the  commonwealth  would  come  in  possession 
of  a  property  worth  at  least  three  times  as  much  as  it  would  have  cost  her.  There  surely 
can  be  nothing  in  this  which  can  impair  her  credit,  or  create  alarm. 

"  Besides  this,  the  state  has  lent  4,000,000  dollars  of  scrip  to  tl  Western  railroad 
corporation,  and  as  security  has  taken  a  mortgage  on  the  road  and  all  the  property  of  the 
corporation,  which  cost,  as  we  have  seen  ah«ady,  7,566,000  dollars.  And  besides,  the  statute 
grantmg  the  scnp  requires  that  all  which  is  realised  in  its  sale  above  itn  par  value,  together 
with  1  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  the  scrip,  shall,  by  the  corporation,  be  set  apart  annually 
for  a  smlang  fund,  with  which  to  redeem  or  to  aid  m  the  redemption  of  the  scrip,  when  It 
becomes  due.  That  fund  ah-eady  amounts  to  more  than  200,000  dollars  ;  and  as  it  must 
go  on  increasing  from  year  to  year,  it  wiU,  in  1870,  when  the  scrip  is  redeemable,  be 
nearhr  sufficient  of  itsdf  to  discharge  the  debt  the  corporation  owes  to  the  state.  With 
this  fund  in  its  own  keeping,  and  a  mortgage  upon  a  property  com  dng  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  the  anount  of  the  scrip  loaned,  the  state  is  perfectly  secure. 

"  The  state  is  also  indebted  to  the  amount  of  600,000  dollars  for  scrip  issued  to  pay  the 
assessmeiits  on  its  own  shares  of  the  stock  of  the  Western  railroad,  and  to  purchase 
Charles  River  bridge.  So  far  as  the  scrip  to  purchase  Charies'  River  bridge  is  concerned 
the  state  can  remunerate  itself  in  the  space  of  two  years,  at  any  time,  by  tolls  upon  that 
bridge  and  Warren  bridge  ;  and  to  redeem  the  scrip  issued  to  pay  her  assessments  on  her 
railroad  stock,  she  has  the  income  of  one-third  of  the  road,  and  more  than  two  millions  of 
acres  of  land  in  the  state  of  Maine. 

"  Direct  taxation  has  become  aIm^,st  an  obsolete  idea  in  Massachusetts.     Such  has  been 
the  prosperous  state  of  her  finances,  that  for  the  last  twenty  years  she  has  imposed  upon 
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pnred  will,  what  thoy\re  at  present    V"  >.«"  /'/®'°"'"''' '^^'^^  ^  com- 

P"«f«d  '•'X  the  gene  J  .oye^^^Tgro^l  oro7'the  1  .  /'  ^  ^"r  '^"^  '^'^V™- 
pub. elands;  for  Maasacfiusetta  has  ^SurTs  of  ^^^^^  the  late  treaty,  and  the  sales  of  the 
bihties.     Let  her  impose,  annuall^  a  ta^m.^l  '  "  """P'^;  '"®'=^""t  to  meet  all  her  lia- 

adoption  of  her  eonSution  up  t  1  S^Td  TZh  ''  t  ?,T^.  ***  P^^*^  f--  th* 
source  alone,  if  the  security  which  she  Si  In  u?  ™^"'  "^l  her  liabilities  from  that 
The  valuation  of  the  s'.ate,  L  fixed  in  184 1  In  I'''  ^^  '"'>'  Po«"bility,  pn>ve  worthless 
299,878,300  dollars,  being^^rfy  o^e-  h^d'  mZ  ^f""  a«»ount  of  taxable  property  to  S, 
amount  of  taxable  propertj,  wit/the  seSyX  hot  Ih'^f  '".  '?'*•  ^'^  «"«'»•  •»" 
industry  of  her  people,  an"d,  above  all.  3  heir  lit,'.  T  S'  5"""*^'  enterprise,  and 
eacredness  w.th  which  they  have  ever  reg^^ed  pi  ^Bf^^^^^  ^T  punctuaUty.  and  the 

nay.  It  would  be  madness,  to  countenanofi  *l.f  ;  J  ^f  *'' '"  '^^^^^cta,  it  would  be  idle, 

scrip  to  be  dishonoured,  or  evSTr  e3t  o  hf  '  !T"I?*'  ^^'''  «''«  ^^-^^  suffer !«; 
are  generally  the  best  udges  in  ^  c«es  have  Tavf  f'^'^^,^]^^  -pitalists,  who 
■etts  to  that  of  any  other  state.  In  fact  whJIa  ^J  *  Y  P/eferred  tlie  stock  of  Massach.- 
selUng  at  ruinousiiscounts,  The  st^kof  7^\^^  Zt"^  T'  **^  ''"i*"*^^  '"^^  ^^- 
and  Jias  frequently  gold  at :.  premium  ^  fir^nerally  commanded  its  par  value, 

wlth'herrs-arrt^^t  L^rSnL"  i^^t  ^S  ^'  f^'^^  ^*  ^ t  be  classed 
home  markets  of  any  state  in  leVnion  IVomX  ;„„?Mt  ^"™f  "^  T  °^  *''«  ?~»test 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  MLsachuSnl  Tl^^  ^**  «^*«"«'^«  "^^l^^y, 

in  the  union,  an  anm,al  amount  o{rnoXth^n%o^''^7f'^T^^''^  of  other  LtS 
of  the  average  of  the  domestic  exports  of  tLSJ^.t"?'  ^'""S  ^^^^^  to  one-half 
articles.  In  a  national  point  of  vi^,  this  is  of ^S  i,nn.T'  '^  *V'*^'P*  manufactured 
th,s  commonwealth,  and  the  effect  woild  be  sensiKlHr  T^V  .i,^"*  "^  '*'«  "'^'ket  of 
.0  into  th«  subject  in  detail,  but  our  limits  w^pll^-^^^lt^^^^^^^^ 

FINANCES,  &c.,  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  MASSACHUSEm. 
From  the  Legislative  Returns. 
Balance  in  the  Treasury.  January  1st,  1843      . 

2S„7Tt"'^*^\'^^«^.^'-^--fcoi..  • .  •  .  • 

Interest  on  Bank  Deposits 

Attorney  for  Suffolk  County 

Proceeds  of  Lands  in  Maine  

County  Treasurers  . 

Charles  River  Bridge  

Amount  over-allowed  and  refunded         '         '         *         " 
Miscellaneous      .         .         ^  '         '         •         • 

Probate  Assessments        .'*'*• 



Total  of  ordinary  receipts 
The  expenditure  in  1843  for  ordinary  purposes  were . 

State  Scrip  redeemed  in  1842 

Cash  on  hand  for  Charles  River  Bridge     .'.'.' 


dollars. 
75.040.23 
328,036.58 
54.435.51 
1,836.65 
1,407.65 
2,414.72 
850.30 
15,237.41 
14.00 
985.70 
10.580.45 


dollars. 
415.798,97 


94.137.00 
3,504.66 


490,845.22 
351.550.87 

139,294.35 


Cash  on  hand  for  ordinary  purposes.  January  1st,  1843 


97,641.66 
.11  ««:••>  CO 
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Fuutletl  Debt  uf  1839 
„  1842 

Charleo  River  Bridge  Debt 
Western  Rmlroad  AsgoMmenta 


IndebtedneM  of  the  Commonwealth,  January  ill,  1843. 

dollars. 
.         .         ,         .  7,649.00 

166,543.08 

2fi.000.00 

1,015,548.58 


Total  for  all  purjiogea 

Credit  of  the  State  loaned  to  Railroads   .         .     . 

Total  liabilities  of  the  State        .... 
Principal  Expenditure  in  1843. 

Pay  of  tlie  Council,  Senate,  and  Representatives  . 

Salaries  established  by  k  '     . 

Balances  to  County  Treasorors  .... 

Militia  Services    ...... 

Supiwrt  of  Paupers,  Military  and  other  Accounts 
Interest  on  State  Stock         .         ,         .         . 
Interest  on  Scrip  to  Western  Railroad 
Miscellaneous       .         .         .         .         •         • 

State  Printing 


dollara. 

1,214,740.66 

5,050,000.00 

6,264,740.66 


dollars, 
64,132.(X) 
72,848.35 
22,793.59 
25,241.00 
51,991.37 
16,630.85 
27,525.00 
11,335.10 

8,090.02 


INSURANCE   COMFAHIES    IN    MAB8ACHUBETT8. 

According  to  the  several  returns  by  order  of  the  house  of  representatives,  there  were  in 
February,  1836,  twenty-seven  offices  in  Boston,  and  eighteen  out  of  Boston.  Total,  forty- 
six  offices  ;  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  9,225,000  dollars.  The  average  annual  dividends 
were  9  3-5  per  cent. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1837,  there  were  twenty-nine  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston,    Total,  forty-eight  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  9,415,000  dollars. 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1838,  tliere  were  twenty-four  offices  in  Boston,  and  nineteen 
out  of  Boston.     Total,  forty-three  offices  ;  with  a  capital  of  8,316,000  dollars. 

Abstract  of  the  Annual  Returns  of  the  several  Insurance  Companies  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  showing  the  state  of  said  Corporations  on  the  1st  day  of  De- 
cember, 1840.     Compiled  from  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 


NAMES. 

Capital. 

At  Riak. 
Martiie. 

At  Riak. 
Fire. 

ATerage  Annual 
Oividenda  for 

Five  preCBding 
Yean,  or  »iiico 
luoorporated. 

Amount  of  Fire 

LiWH'a  paid  the 

lait  year. 

Amount  of  Ma- 
rine Loaaeapaid 
the  laat  >uar. 

BOSTON. 

dollara. 

300,000 
250,000 
135,000 
300,000 
300,000 
300,000 
100,000 
.300,000 
200,000 
300,000 
800,000 
300,0011 
500,000 
500,000 
200,000 
300,000 
200,000 
223,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
200,000 

dollam. 
2,372,569 
1,348,904 

23.3,550 
1,48,5,684 

233,040 

'482,469 
1,420,530 

704,103 
2,024,440 

171.0.57 
1,868,240 
6,902,  ,537 
4,275,807 
4,232,978 
1,564,781 
2,098,777 

886,832 
2,528,007 
l,4l',n,575 

r,  12, 1/0 

1,391,305 

dollara. 
2,641,832 

120,420 

1,622,174 
7,353,837 

3,079,327 

11,182,011 

1,108,328 

12,580,768 
0,907,912 
1,184,074 

1,340,640 

1,297,880 
330,122 

49,839,951 

10  per  cent. 
4    4-3        do. 

4  3-5        do. 

11  do. 
r                do. 
3    3-3        do. 

3  do. 

8  do. 

5  40-100  do. 

12  2  9        do. 

6  1-2         do. 

4  do. 
25    46-100  do. 

9  2-5         do. 
6    4-3        do. 
6                do. 

12    4-5        do. 

8     1-3         do. 
10                do, 

0                 do. 

3    4-3        do. 
10    l-.i        do. 

dollara. 
54,804 

*863 
33,938 

80,640 
SO 

si'/iol 

62,267 
10,189 

s,ii7 

3,600 
3,000 

ct«. 
26 

09 
90 

88 

15 

00 

72 
14 
16 

11 

00 
00 

dollara.     eta. 
70,630    88 

Atlantic 

25,995    00 

AtUii 

,-18,431    38 

79,318     28 

BoyUtou,  Fire  and  Marine.. 

2,002    91 

'7,061    38 

FrankUo 

67,523     19 

Hope 

34,032    41 

27,781     69 

MsM.  Fire  and  Mariue 

Mercantile  Marino 

3,083    82 
51,688    63 

147,889    90 

138,638     51 

110,511     00 

N.  E.  Maiiae 

90,237    90 

228,278    SO 

Suffolk  • 

27,016    00 

97,878    77 

67,588    00 

48,329    03 

Waakiugtou 

36,106    9fi 

Olficca  in  Iluaton  ....... 

5,710,000 

3H,27«,737 

375,144 

11 

1,441,814    OS 
mHnued) 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
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N  A  M  B  R. 


OMtUOBSTBH. 

OloueeaMf 


LYNN. 
Lynn  Mm.  P.  kod  M.. . 
Unlun  FIra  tmd  Marina. 


MARBMCIIBAD. 
MarUalietd  Marine  ..., 


NKWBIIRYPORT. 
■m»  Marine 


8ALBM. 

Eiiex 

Oriental 

Halem  Commerolal 
Union  Marine < 


SPRINGFIELD. 
SpriDBHeld  Fire 


PAIRHAVBN. 

FairhsTen 


NEW  BEDFORD. 

Bndford  CommorciM 

Mcvhanici 

Herchanta 

PaciHc 


PLYMOUTH. 
Old  Colony , 


PROVINCETOWN. 

FlahiuK 

UdIou 


NANTUCKET. 
CnmmercUl 


19  Oflleei  out  of  Boiton. 
33      „  tn         „ 


Capital 


41 


Total. 


dollar*. 
M,ODO 


SO.POO 
50,000 


IM.OM 


80,000 


100,000 

aiNi.ooo 

200,000 

100,000 


100,000 


100^000 


1,V),000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 


60,000 


40,000 
N>,000 


7iy,ooo 


1,769,000 
^710,000 


At  Riili. 
Marine. 


dnllara.   eta. 
71,100    00 


4'i,7A'i    00 
lti,tM3    00 


8U,640    00 

nt,n9  00 


093,004  no 

AHfl,IIA  00 

7iiO,Ml  00 

31*0,1)00  00 


716,076    00 


a,S96,H34  00 

3,I00,H48  00 

l,Ktt0,3a9  90 

1,430,993  00 


131,370    83 


30,781     00 
33,181    00 


400,387    00 


13,393,140    83 

38,378,797 


r,4TA,000|  90,031,897    33 


At  Rlik. 
Fire. 


dollari. 


6fl,3f« 
IH.OOU 


48,400 
388,900 

1,799,939 


3,188,649 
40,889,081 


81,098,996 


ATerace  Annual 
l>i«iir«ncla  (nr 
Five  prHr.iilIng 

Yvnrii,  or  liui-.v 


a    3-8  per  ernt, 


17     1.9 
3     3.8 


do. 
do. 


do. 


for  30  montha. 
8  do. 


fi  18-100  do. 

N  4-9        do. 

8  4-8        do. 

8  do. 


IS    1-9        do, 
10    4-9        do. 


17  4-9        do. 

18  do. 
14  8-10  do. 
10  do. 


8  1-3        do. 

9  do. 


8 


do. 


Anmiintof  Fire 

ly>«"»«  paid  the 

laat  year. 


dullare.   eta. 


6,170    00 


0,170    00 
379,144    41 


381,314    41 


Aniniint  of  Ma- 
rine !^!ass  paid 
tlie  laat  year. 


dullan.   ct*. 
11,403    43 


3,4««  a 
iri    3S 


8,681     41 
19,396    tl 


I7,«9«  73 

14,318  68 

4,390  49 

19,789  3* 


8,964    iO 


33,779  00 

34,303  68 

39,337  Ot 

4,804  71 


11,638    a 
I.ISI    N 

383    50 


319,400    83 
1,411^44    09 


1,061,393    98 


dollar*,  ct*. 

70,690  88 

29,999  00 

,18,431  38 

70,318  36 

3,003  93 

'7,061  38 

67,933  19 

34,033  41 

37,781  69 

3,083  83 

91,688  63 

147,889  90 

138,638  81 

110,511  00 

90,237  90 

338,278  90 

27,016  00 

97,878  77 

67,988  00 

48,329  09 

36,106  'Jfi 


dollar*,  ista. 

Amount  of  inaurance  capital  in  Maaaai-buaett* , 7,4;s  OOO  00 

Ditto  Inveated  In  United  State*  Slock  and  Treaaury  Notea 3,'o0o  00 

Ditto,  ditto  in  Maaaachuaett*  Bank  Stocka , 4,937  301  78 

Ditto,  ditto  in  State  Stock 118,107  90 

Ditto  uf  loanaon  bottomry  and  rcapondentia 376|930  31 

Ditto  ioveated  in  real  estate 661,949  00 

Ditto  lecured  by  mortgage  on  the  aame 9631667  13 

Ditto  of  loaua  on  collateral  and  peraonal  aacurity..... 909,341  43 

Ditto  of  loan*  on  peraonal  aecurity  only 189,639  38 

Ditto  of  caabon  hand 199184  01 

Ditto  reaerred  in  contingent  fnnda 983,168  4( 

Ditto  inveated  in  railroad  atock ., , 190,989  08 

Ditto  of  loaae*  laeertained  and  unpaid ,        153|l96  04 

Ditto  of  eatinaled  loeaea  excluaUe  of  auch  *a  are  returned  a*  aacertalned  and  unpaid 361,689  oo 

Ditto  of  premium  notea  on  riak*  terminated 747,971  14 

Ditto           ditto           ditto            not  terminated I,733,'346  00 

Total  amount  nf  prei.iium  notea 3,906,834  31 

Amiiunt  of  notea  conaidered  bad  or  doubtful,  not  charged  to  profit  and  loaa 99.233  39 

Ditto  of  marine  riaka 90,631,877  33 

Ditto  .if  lire  risk* 91,!)!W,J96  00 

Ditto  of  premium  on  Are  riska  nndetermined , 34933!)  39 

Ditto  of  capital  ntock  pledged  to  the  companiea ., 113,120  00 

Ditto  of  firoloasea  pitiJ  the  laat  year , 881,314  41 

Ditto  of  marine  loaaoapatd  the  laat  year I,66l,2&3  Sg 

premium  credits  in  boston,  on  marine  risks,  from  and  after  the 

9th  day  of  march,  1840. 

All  credits  shall  commence  at  the  date  of  the  policy. 

All  premium  notes  shall  be  considered  due  on  the  expiration  of  the  credit  expressed  in 
the  note,  and  if  not  then  paid,  interest  shall  be  exacted  from  that  time  till  paid. 


■ 
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AMERICA. 


All  voyage*  round  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn 

Or  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the  risk,  the  election  to  be  made  by  the 
assured  at  the  date  of  the  policy. 
To  east  coast  of  South  America,  between  the  equator  and  Cape  Horn,  or  west  coast  of 

Africa  to  Cape  of  Gso<l  Hope,  iiiulusire 

To  Europe 

To  West  Indies,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  or  porU  between  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  River  Amazon, 

inclusive 

To  porU  in  the  United  Ststen,  north-east  of  Cape  Florida* 


To. 


months. 
14 


From. 


To  and 
from. 


months. 
IG 


do. 
do. 


or  two  months  after  the  ter- 
mination of  the  risk. 


To  the  West  Indies,  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States iq  -.nnths 

From  the  West  indieii  to  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States «       do 

To  Brazil,  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States li 

From  Braiil  to  Europe,  and  back  to  the  United  States "     o 

To  West  Coast  of  America,  China,  and  back 10  montlM'X  

To  North.  West  Coast  of  America,  China,  and  back 16      do. 

To  North-West  Coast  of  America  and  China 14      do. 

In  the  Whale  Fishery  to  the  Pacific ig      ilo. 

In  the  Whale  Fishery  to  the  Atlantic 14      do. 

On  time,  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the  risk. 

Open  policies  fur  vessel  or  vessels,  two  months  after  the  termination  of  the  risk. 

Cases  not  provided  for,  as  parties  may  agree,  the  above  credits  to  form  tke  basis  of  calculation 

Premiums,  of  twenty  dollars  and  under,  cash,  without  discount  of  interest.  * 

*  A  gentleman  who  has  been  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  coasting  trade  between  Portsmouth  and  Boston 
for  fifty  years,  informs  ns  that  in  that  time  there  have  been  but  two  coasters  lost  in  the  business  For  the  last 
twentv  five  years,  about  ten  coasters  have  plied  regularly,  making  on  an  average  about  fifteen  trips  in  the  season 
Thus  we  see  that  the  nsk,  from  past  experience,  is  only  about  1  to  3000.  On  this  comparative  safctv.  it  ia  not  sur. 
prismg  that  insurance  was  not  made  on  the  Planter,  or  on  most  of  her  cargo.  -ji  "  ••  ■"»»  •"■ 

The  Planter  had  about  20,000  dollars'  worth  of  merchandise  on  board,  not  1000  dollars' 
worth  of  which  was  insured.  With  the  exception  of  a  quantity  of  iron  and  some  casks  of 
spirit,  the  cargo  has  been  so  damaged,  as  to  make  it  almost  worthless. 


BANKS   OF   MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  about  20,000  persons  who  are  interested  as  stockholders  in  the  banks  of 
Massachusetts,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  individual  in  the  state  who  is  not  di- 
rectly nor  indirectly  interested  in  them.  There  is  hardly  any  thing  whose  influence  is 
so  completely  felt  in  all  the  ramified  relations  of  society.  They  in  a  great  degree  control 
the  price  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  of  labour,  regulate  agriculture,  trade,  and  manu- 
factures, and,  in  a  series  of  years,  show  their  eflfects  on  the  progress  of  civilisation. 

The  following  tables  are  condensed  firom  the  bank  returns  as  published  by  the  secretary 
of  state.  '  •' 


AvEBAGE  of  the  last  Semi- Annual  Dividends  per  Cent,  of  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts, 
for  Thirty-two  Years,  from  1808  to  1839. 


YEARS. 

lu  Boston. 

Out  of  Boston. 

In  the  State. 

In  January,  1808 

dollars. 
About    3    7S 

3  50 
„         3    «8| 

4  00 
„        3    62i 

dollars. 

About    3    8U 

„        3    62 

„        3    87 

3    93 

3    43 

dollars. 
3    78| 
3     561 
S    78i 
3    96 
3     53| 

June,  1809 

„     1810 

„      1811 

„      18U 

Aggregate  for  5  years 

Aggregate  average    of    the  last 

aemi>annual    dividends    for  5 

years 

18    361 
3    7Ii 

18    C8J 
3    73J 

18    62^ 

3    72i 
7     45 

Estimated  average,  per  annum, 
for  3  years 

June,  1813 

„      1814 

3     00 

About    2    75 

.>       3    37i 

»        2    81 

8    (vi 

.■;    37 

,.        3    28j 

About    2    02 

3     18 

„        2    62 

3     12 

2  87 

3  23 
..        3    S5 

2     %\\ 

2  06{ 

3  00 
3    96{ 

2  95  5-16 

3  3U 

3    26  9-16 

„      1813 

„       1816 

„      1817 

„      1818 

..      1819 

(etntlHuttl) 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


D. 

ToBDd 

from. 

hi. 

month*. 
IG 

8 
8 

6 

4 

10  month*. 

8       do. 
10       do. 

8      do. 
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June,  1820 

,.      1821. 

>•      1822, 

>.       1833. 

..       1824. 

.  »       1825. 

M»y,  1828. 

»      1827. 

.       »       1828. 

August,  1829. 

June,  1830. 

October,  1831., 

Auguit,  1832., 

October,  1833., 

May,  1834.. 

..      1S3.5.. 

September,  1830.. 

October,  1837 . . 

1838 

November,  1839i', 


Ou',  of  Boston. 


dollar*. 
About  3    12  , 
2    87 
.•        2     --' 
3 
2 
3 


2     C2| 


93; 

18 

9* 
00 
3  23 
3     00 


In  the  Slate. 


dollar*. 


Agrgregate  for  27  year 

Aggregate  average  for  27  yeari.":] 

tSstimated  average,  per  annum  ' 

ior27yean 

Aggregate  for  a  )ear* 

Aggregate  for  27  years  ....'.".  .*.' 


79    00{ 
2    92  13.5-216 


Aggregate  for  32  years 

Aggregate   average   of    the  last 

semi-annual   dividends    in  32 

years 

Estimated  average,'  '^r  Mnum, 

iQr  32  years 


(10 

00 

i)8| 

06 

18 

18 

93 

93 

00 

8lj 


3    02 
a     08 


81     16j 
3    00  07-108 


80    08  13-16 
2    96  269-432 

5    03  63-216  I 


18    62} 

80    08  13-16 


»8    71  5-16 


3    08  24S-S12 
0     16  248-2801 


the  batS:t"C;et^Tr  llo?'  m2i::r-  °'  *'^  '-* -r—l  dividends  of  all 
the  capital  stock;  s^nce  keTn  «  oVone  ^ef^^^^^^^^  «««*  on 

name  of  a  bank  tax  to  the  state,  the  a^arfor  lentv  '"  ^^"""^"""^'y  P'^id  under  the 
has  been  2  dollare  96  |Mcts. ;  and  dZl^^tV^l!'  ^'  T""  ^f""'  ^'°™  ^^IS  to  1839, 
it  ^-  been  3  d,„  8  f^  t,.,'  oTabouTKt  7ctr;?knTu  ^ ^  *'^'''^^-*-^  ^-•^' 
thi^AXt^rito^  o^^  fn  theSs  of  M.^^^^^^^      ,^ 

banks  whict  have  wound  up,  and  XrarwlL^  1  T^J  n^'^  '*  Z  f'""^^^^^  *bose 
par  on  the  stock,  will  be  about  2.oS)  0(5)  d^U^^  ^'  T  ^^'¥' ""'  ^''^  ^"^'  °^  ^'^^S 
curred  tUl  within  the  years  ISST/STslg  Tnr  «T'^t"/°"''  f""^"^'^  '°«^  ^^'^ ^- 
surplus  of  interest  received  over  six  ner  con?' 1"  I,  .i  i  ¥  T  ^^^  ^""^  *bis  sum  the 
stockholders  during  this  time  925  31^^211  ?*  ^^h^^''^^  P^^'^  in  dividends  to 
dollars  56  cts.  as  the  remSL  lof  S  itt  -ii  ^f,«''^l^^«  t^e  sum  of  1,074,689 
this  period  about  three  cts.  per^nnl  on  loiSol  W  ""^T'  *h  T'^^  ^^^'''^'  during 
dends  to  have  been  5  dollars^97  2Zr  cent  halSrhiJb  H^t'  *^'  '"•""'^^  '"'''^^e  divi? 
"^'T\rff  f^bl.r^r'^  ^'^^^  *^«  SfiolV/hit'"  '""  -.annuaU,  received 
a  ^^2^P^^^^  J^-  P-ed  very  heavilv  on 

Has  it  in  his  ?ower  to  difpose  of  S^^^^^^  The  bill-holder  generaUy 

.nust  be  fully  p^d  before^the  stocttSst rrS^'^^^^^^^^^^^^  tirtt^  '''''''' 


VOL.  ri. 
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Number  of  Bankg,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Deposits  not  on  Interest,  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulation  and  De- 
posits, iu  Boston,  for  Thirty-seven  Years,  from  1803  to  1839,  inclusive,  accordinp-  to 
the  Bank  Returns. 


DATES. 


18113. 

1804. 

180S., 

1806., 

1807.. 

1808.. 

1809.. 

1810., 

1811.. 

1812.. 

1813.. 
1814.. 
1815.. 
1816.. 
1BI7.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1829.. 
1820. . 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829. . 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1839.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 


Number 

of 
Banks 


Aggregate. 


3 
4 
4 

6 

6 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

7 

10 

10 

12 

14 

15 

IS 

16 

17 

17 

20 

22 

25 

26 

28 

33 

34 

28 

27 


Capital. 


201 


dollarK. 

1,000,000 
3,400,000 

3,400,000 

3,400,000 

3,400,000 

3,800,000 

3,800,000 

4,000,000    00 

4,600,000    00 

9,800,000 

7,000,0110 

8,725,000 

9,100,000 

9,100,000 

6,800,000 

7,049,425 

7,330,000 

7,3.50.000 

8,.^.'i0,000 

7,421,129 

8,050,(100 

8,92.'),000 
10,300,000 
11,0.10,000 
11,550,000 
12,.143,n50 
12,900,000 
12,350,000 
13,600,000 
15.150,000 
16,40I,2.'jO 
17,|5.',000 
18,1.')0,000 
20,118  850 
21,390,000 
18,4.50,000 
18,435,0110 


Specie. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
63 


doHiirf'. 

501,069  00 

402,830  00 

320,420  00 

391,678  00 

225,600  00 

632,137  16 

390,184  20 

700,606  68 

830,829  45 

2,882,116  48 

4,509,574  99 

9,460,050  66 

2,232,3,'J3  00 

816,0'i7  57 

1,031,374  24 

.597,087  88 

740,216  48 

790,068  86 

2,277,00!)  69 

432,615  73 

503,787  04 

1,110,828  58 

527,780  79 

736,117  60 

895,078  83 

654,144  91 

661765  81 

910  390  63 

678,008  05 

996  381  89 

647  618  14 

876,3.')2  70 

861.842  82 

1,155,8.53  41 

1,129,942  29 

1,690,169  59 

1,27^,266  98 


Circulation. 


dollara 

714,840 

518  205 

260,394 

304,916 

243.918 

269,878 

646,221 

906,578 
1,099,313 
1,079,748 
1,379,3S0 
1.745,752 
1,^48,193 
1,142,307 
1,220,191 
1,142,116 
1,06?,682 
1,272.220 
1,329,411 
1,1111,971 
1,35:1.892 
1,796.600 
*3,770,536 
3,942,6,50 
3,081.664 
4,443  599 
2,077,601 
2,171,417 
3.464,279 
3.060,129 
2  823,617 
2,034,491  .. 
3,396,684  00 
4,260  948  00 
4,386  414  00 
3,388,658  00 
2,302,849     00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
52 
42 
64 
71 
66 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Rntio  uf 
Specie  to 
Circulation. 


dollarii. 
1  to  1  27 
1  28 
0 
0 
1 
0 


Depoaita. 


76 
77 
07 
41 


1     61 


1     44 


0     58 
2     75 


3     13 
2     38 


360,519,300    63      41,124,573    75     |  72,476,462    75 


3  34 

3  68 

3  08 

3  88 

2  00 

1  96 


dollara. 

1,179,116  00 

839  841  00 

669,519  00 

1,386,569  00 

1,303,375  00 

2.022.030  96 
1,549,753  47 
1.707,713  40 
2,847,747  83 

4.146.031  19 
9,472,347  68 
7,363,866  70 
3,090,770  42 
1.674,115  67 
2,989,812  25 
2,311,004 
2,058,287 
2,599,025 
4,061,901  ._ 
2,611,571  75 
2,453,090  62 
4,413,396  63 
1,791,018  67 
1,649.533  70 
1,858.591  88 
1,178,801  24 
1,618  127  86 
2,194,230  88 
2,778,768  04 
1,757,623  16 
2,419,684  64 
3,656,627  31 
4,827,380  69 
7,136,276  13 
6,360,079  89 
5  003,966  89 
3,099,632  69 


Ratio  of 
Specie  to 
Circulation 

and 
Depoaita. 


66 
12 
11 

19 


1     76      107,039,125    33 


dollar*. 

1  to  3  37 

3  36 

2  81 

4  82 
6  80 

3  60 

5  60 
3  73 


8  70 
7  5.1 

9  54 
10  63 

7  69 
6  18 

8  99 
5  68 
4  79 

10  80 

8  07 


09 
62 
64 

86 


9    68 


06 
37 


4    36 


SUMMARY. 


YEARS. 


"■3 


1  = 


10  years  from 
1803  to  1812.. 
10  years  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
10  yeara  from 
1823  to  1832. . 
7  yeartt  from 
1833  to  183D.. 
37  yeara  fn»iD 
1803  to  1830.. 


sS 

w  a. 


3 

6  3-5 
15  4-5 
28  5-7 
12  11-37 


dollars. 

3,780,000    00 

7,644,f)95  00 
11,621,806  00 
18,570,385    80  3-7 

9,713,764    88  7-37 


tat, 


dollara. 

735,316    70  3-10 
1,899,388    77 

718,349    30^ 
1,090,979     13  &-7 


u 


dollan. 
698,330    10 
1,303,918    90 
2,976,445    97i 
3,384,788     14  2-7 


1,111.474    96  23-37  1,958,823    31  28-37 


5ss 

a. So 
V  y  « 

••-IS 


M.5 

SI 


dollara.  dullari, 

I  to 

0  81  1,784,769  68  1-10 

0  68  3,483,270  26 
4  14  2,169,318  16  8-10 
3  10  4,666,506  32 

1  76  12,892,949  33  12-37 


dollara, 

1  to 
S    24 

2  62 
7  16 
7  38 
4  36 


*  The  circulation  in  tbia,  and  the  other 

i<;25  to  1828. 


tablea,  includes  "  bills  or  notea  in  circulation,  bearing  interett,"  from 
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Specie  to  the 
datlon  and  De- 
e,  according  to 
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Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

its. 

Circulation 

and 

Depoiiti. 

. 

dollan. 

;  00 

1  to  3    37 

00 

3    M 

00 

2     81 

00 

4     82 

00 

6    80 

)    96 

3    60 

47 

S    SO 

40 

3    73 

83 

4     71 

IS 

1     81 

68 

I    49 

70 

1     66 

42 

2    07 

67 

3    4S 

29 

4    08 

66 

5    78 

12 

4     22 

11 

4     89 

19 

2     S8 

75 

8     70 

62 

7    5S 

63 

S     54 

67 

10    53 

70 

7    89 

88 

6     18 

24 

8    S9 

86 

5    68 

88 

4     79 

04 

10    80 

16 

8    07 

64 

8    00 

31 

7     52 

69 

9     54 

13 

9     86 

89 

9    68 

89 

4    06 

69 

4    37 

33 

4    36 

l-leali 

ii 

pecie  t 
colatio 
Deposi 

O 

C^'.a-i 

^="8 

Ian. 

dollara. 

1  to 

08  1-10 

3    24 

26 

2    52 

16  8-10 

7    16 

32 

7    38 

33  12-37 

4    36 

ng  iniereit,"  from 


""Sl^XU'^otef  Jtt^^^^^^^  «^««  Of  Specie  to  the 

8it8,  in  the  Bank8  out  orBosrorL  ThiSt '  JP^"«  ^  ^^e  Circulation  and  Depo! 

according  to  the  Bank  Returns      '        ^^^^'^^^^'^  ^ears,  from  1803  to  1839  inci  Jve, 


1803. 
1801. 
1805. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 


1810. 

1811. 

1812.. 

1813., 

1814.. 

18IS.. 

1816.. 

1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 


1826. 

1827. 

1828.. 

1829. . 

1830.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

18.33.. 
1834.. 
183S.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839  . 


Aggregate. 


6 
10 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
i2 
IS 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
23 
24 
25 
87 
40 
43 
45 
49 
46 
SO 
61 
77 
77 
77 
84 
95 
92 
91 

1311 


dollara 

623,262 

1,612,887 

2,060,000 

2,085,000 

2,160,000 

2,160,000 

2,160,000 

2,083,000 

2,085,(100 

2,160,000    00 

1,893,000     00 

2,323,000 

2,362,000 

2,373,000 

2,498,0.50 

2,899,830 

3,024,750 

3,230,000 

3,230,000 

3,400,000 

3,600,000 

3,932,350 

4,235,000 

5,599,996 

0,719,730 

6,994,730 

7,320,000 

6,943,000 

7,839,800 

9,3?0,200 

11,835,000 

12,2.59,450 

12,260,000 

14,359,260 

16,930,000 

1(<,  1 80,000 

16,050,000 


Specie. 


Circulation. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

oo 
00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

33 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


207,763,355    58  |  20.909.231     30 


dollara. 
518,239    00 
575,072    00 
521,272    00 
567,716    00 
489,093    00 
383,706     79 
422,7.57     77 
647,116    0( 
682,171     21 
799,579    79 
1.211,223    49 
1,479,882    96 
1,231,887     76 
444,182     88 
546,079    43 
532,510     39 
458,672    83 
490,783     IS 
770,919    49 
313,631     20 
329,388    43 
8'J0,0I4     14 
511,196    33 
587,  M    31 
371,182    83 
490,300     80 
325,444     66 
348,053    42 
341,951     68 
305,823    93 
874,691     70 
883,963    33 
274,601    48 
899,377    06 
388  041    73 
704,454     65 
566,006    03 


dollara. 
830,349    00 
1,177,006 
1,303.4,10 
1,309,168 
1,238,239 
778,164 
688,727 
1,191,913 
1,296,258 
1.082,610 
811,437 
1,176,8.59 
1.192,318 
992  383 
1,275,109 
1.538,.361 
1.396,375 
1.342,.508 
1,681,351 
1,940,.581 
1.775,094 
2,046,041 
2.22S.728 
2.462,228 
2.983,658 
3,038,265 
2,670,093 
2,932,073 
4,27.5,042 
4,062,727 
5,003,493 
4.715,693 
6,033,773 
6,631,301 
5  886,704 
6,011,854 
5,372,477 


92,470,039    80     | 


SUMMARY. 


YEARS. 


10  yeara  from 
1803  to  1812..  Hi 
10  yeara  from 
1813  to  1822..  19  1-10 
10  yeara  from 
1823  to  1832..  41  1-3 
7  yeara  from 
183310  18.TO..  8.1  3.7 
37  yiar«trom 
1803  to  I83U..|33  16-37 


dollnra. 

■  ,9I»,3<4 

90 

2,606,963 

00 

6,265,084 

63J 

11,267,815 

71  3-7 

5,013,225 

82  2I-.37 

R    it 

t  Q. 


>  y 
•<.S 


Ratio  of 
Specie  to 
Circulation 


dollara. 
1  to  1 


Depoaita. 


dollara. 
343,133     00 
286,«78    00 
351,710    00 
449,921     00 
410,593     00 
326,680    33 
7(;6,034    79 
734,164    26 
537,973    99 
588,294     85 
1,431,243     74 
1,837,851      03 
9(10,824     39 
4.59,163     31 
330,981     32 
394,793    87 
516,059     43 
676,977    98 
786,707    01 
624,256     38 
688,968    88 
823,248     83 
924,357    03 
987,201     82 
1.133,291     61 
881,271     42 
927,105     13 
1.380,726     16 
1.6'i3,197     58 
1,181,347     17 
1,290,.597    73 
1.233,426     41 
394,883     89 
1.648,240     81 
1,907,122     13 
2,116,075     14 
1.707,777     81 


34,398,912    89 


dollara. 
560,704    35  7-10 
767,979    36 
483,123    8U 
398,733    71  1-7 


dollars. 
1,091,588  40 
1,334,730    80 

2,848,955     22 
5,673,900    22  6-7 


565,114    .13  3-37  [2,199,100    2(1  lS-37 


1^ 

dollars. 
1  to 
1    1)4 

1  76 

5  89 

14  23 

4  42 


s  * 


Ratio  of 

Specie  to 

Circulation 

and 
Deposits. 


dollara. 

to  9 

30 

8 

34 

3 

17 

.1 

09 

3 

37 

3 

40 

3 

43 

3 

00 

2 

68 

8 

08 

1 

85 

2 

03 

1 

73 

3 

26 

3 

30 

4 

00 

4 

16 

3 

91 

3 

20 

4 

99 

4 

61 

3 

SO 

6 

15 

S 

86 

7 

20 

8 

00 

11 

05 

18  13 

17  24 

17  14 
83  IS 
'l  01 
-;  13 
27  65 
20  08 
II  33 

18  60 


6     0« 


dollara. 
501,381     12  4-10 
832,466    08  6-10 
1,0,53,571     30  7-10 
,303,332     27  3-7 
929,689     33  28-;<7 


l.fll 

D   U   rt   Si 


dollars. 

1  to 

2  84 

5  83 

8  07 

18  00 

6  (16 


156 


AMERICA. 


Number  of  Banks,  the  aggregate  Capital,  Specie,  Circulation,  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the 
Circulation,  Deposits  not  on  Intere  i,  and  Ratio  of  Specie  to  the  Circulation  and 
tLT"*"'/"  ^'  *^^  Banks  of  Massachusetts,  for  Thirty-seven  Years,  from  1803  to 
iSdy,  inclusive,  according  to  the  Bank  Returns. 


DATES. 


1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

1808. 

180D. 

1810.. 

I8I1.. 

181-2  . 

1813.. 

1814.. 

181.5.. 

1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
18'iO.. 
18-21.. 
18-22.. 
1 8-23.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1820. . 
18-27. . 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
183}.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839... 


Number 

of 
Bunks 


Capital. 


Aggregate. . . 


7 
13 
16 
13 
16 
16 
16 
IS 
IS 
16 
16 
21 
23 
23 
26 
27 
28 
28 
28 
33 
34 
37 
41 
S5 
tlO 
61 
60 
G3 
70 
83 
102 
103 
103 
117 
1'29 
120 
118 


1706 


dollarH. 

2,2/.'>,26-2  00 

5,012,887  00 

.\460,000  00 

5,483,000  00 

9,300,000  00 

.5,(160,000  00 

6,»00,0()0  00 

6,683,000  no 

0,68.5,000  00 

7,960,000  00 

8,803,000  00 

11,030,000  OG 

11,462,000  00 

1 1,475,000  00 

»,2S8,0.50  00 

9,749,279  00 

10,374,750  00 

10,600,000  00 

9,800,000  00 

10,821,123  on 

11,630,000  00 

1-2,837,350  00 

14,.'>33,000  00 

16,640,096  .55 

18,209,750  OU 

n,337,800  00 

•2i(,420,000  00 

19,203,000  00 

21,439,800  00 

24,5-20,200  00 

28,236,250  00 

29,409,4.50  09 

30,410,000  00 

34,478,110  00 

38,280,000  00 

34,630,000  00 

34,483,600  63 


Specie. 


dollar)*. 

1,079,928  00 

977,002  00 

847,908  00 

8.50,394  00 

714,783  00 

1,01.5,843  95 

821,942  03 

1,347,72-2  60 

1,313,000  06 

3,'I8 1,696  27 

5,780,708  08 

0,046,342  62 

3,464,241  21 

1,260.210  45 

1,577,453  69 

1,129,598  27 

1,108,889  31 

1,280,852  01 

3,048,829  18 

046,2«0  93 

1,033,375  47 

1,939,842  72 

1,038,988  12 

1,3-23,820  07 

1,466,261  08 

1,144,645  71 

987,210  47 

1,258,414  03 

919,959  73 

90-2,205  78 

922,309  84 

1,160,290  09 

1,136,444  30 

1,43.5,230  47 

1,317,984  02 

2,394,024  24 

1,838,272  99 


Circulation. 


569.422,650     18  |     62.033,806    .50      165,946,50J    35 


dnilara. 

1,365,189     00 
1,695,301     00 

1,553,824    00 

1,613,684    00 

1.481,777     00 

1,038,042 

1,334,948 

2,098,491 

2,3.53,371 

2,162,358 

2,186,837 

2,922,61 1 

•2,740.311 

2,134,690 

2,493,260 

1>,68I),477 

2,404,037 

2,614,734 

3,010,762 

3,I3'2,53'2 

3,128,986 

3,842,641 

5,994,264 

6,404,879 

6,665,323 

7,483,863 

4,747,784 

6,1-24,090 

7,739,317 

7,122,836 

7,889,110    07 

7,650,146    75 

9,430,357 
IO,892,24P 
10,273,118 

9,''-3,5l2 

7,875,322 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
00 
00 
00 
52 
73 
17 
60 
34 
50 
00 
00 

00 


72 
60 
71 
75 
50 


Ratio  at 

Specie  to 

Circulation. 


dollam. 

1  to  1 

4' 

73 

83 

68 

07 

02 

62 

53 

55 

58 

37 

42 

79 

6) 

70 

2 

18 

2 

05 

2 

04 

0 

08 

3 

31 

3 

02 

1 

98 

S 

76 

4 

83 

4 

54 

6 

36 

4 

81 

4 

07 

8 

41 

7 

89 

8 

.55 

6 

59 

8 

29 

7 

48 

0 

76 

3 

92 

Oepoiitt. 


28 


2    67 


dollars. 

1,522,271  00 

1,12-2,110  00 

1,021,229  00 

2,036,490  00 

1,713,068  I.G 

2.348,717  31 

2,314,788  26 

2,461,877  66 

3,385,721  82 

4,734,326  00 

6,903,.593  42 

»,-201,718  33 

4,037,304  81 

2,133,-278  98 

3,520,793  77 

2,905,797  03 

2,574.340  60 

3,17'j,00S  09 

5,448,608  20 

3,233  828  13 

3,122,038  go 

6,238,644  48 

2,715,375  70 

2,636,735  52 

2,991,883  49 

2  063,072  66 

2,513,-233  01 

3,574,0.57  04 

4,401, !Ki3  62 

2,9.18,970  .33 

3,716,182  37 

4,910,053  72 

6,422,266  38 

8,784,316  04 

8,467,198  02 

7,122,042  03 

4.767,410  SO 


141,438,038    22 


Ratio  of 
Specie  to 
Ciioulatiua 

and 
Depuita. 


dcllara. 

1  to  2 

8S 

2 

88 

3 

03 

3 

80 

4 

47 

3 

53 

4 

44 

3 

38 

3 

79 

1 

87 

1 

S7 

1 

74 

1 

88 

3 

38 

3 

81 

4 

94 

4 

20 

4 

53 

2 

77 

e 

72 

c 

04 

4 

08 

8 

38 

6 

82 

6 

58 

8 

34 

7 

38 

6 

III 

13 

10 

11 

IS 

12 

157 

10 

83 

13 

06 

13 

52 

12 

34 

6 

80 

6    87 


4    93 


SUMMARY. 


Y  RARS. 


10  years  from 
1803  to  i.iI2.. 
10  years  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
10  years  from 
1823  tol8;t2.. 
7  years  from 
1833  to  18.39.. 
37  years  from 
1803  to  18.39.. 


gpq 


14i 

23  7-10 
57 

113  3-7 
47  27-37 


dollars. 
3,699,314    00 
10,332,520    00 
17,897,489    65i 
32,847,058     66  1-7 
5,389,801     51  31-37 


Co 


dollars. 
1,290,021  06 
2,663,368  274 
1,201,473  12 
1,489,308  86 
1,676,389    .36  18-37 


»5 

e| 
•S.S 


dollars. 

1,089,918    50 
2,638,249     10 
5,825,400    791 
9,410,818    37  1-7 
4,48,5,040    00  35-37 


ell 

|=" 

dollars 

I  to 

1    3> 

0  99 

4  84 

6  08 

2  67 


^  6 


dollars. 

2,286,150    804 
4,315,736    32  6-10 
3,222,989     074 
6,170,038    39  3-7 
3,822.ffi9     68  0-37 


'S2  =  3 
*.2-§'S 

ill! 

dollars. 
1  to 
3    06 

3  04 

7  S3 

10  S3 

4  93 


Aggregate  of  Circulation  and  Deposits. 


AGGREGATE    OP    CIRCULATION. 


YEARS. 


1803  to  1812  .. 
1813  to  1822  .. 
1823  to  18.32  .. 
|«:i.3  to  Ift3n  ., 


In  BoBtoD. 


180.1  to  IR,39 


dollar,*. 

5,983,301  00 

13,03.5,189  00 

29,764,455  73 

23.fi!!3,.5!7  lin 


Out  of  Boston. 


dollars. 
10,915,881  00 
13,347,302  00 
28,48  ',552  20 

3n,7!r,30i  SO 


72,476,462  75 


9-?,47n,n39  SO 


Total 
Circulation. 


dollars. 
16,899,185  00 
26,382,491   00 
58,254,007  OS 

ra,iui,sis  00 


l«4,946,5n2  35 


AGGREGATE    OF    DEPOSITS. 


In  Boston. 


dollars. 

;7,S47,fi96  81 
34,832,702  M 
21,69.3.181  68 
32,b6i>,.'i44  24 


107,039,125  33 


Out  of  Boston. 


dollars. 

5,013,811  24 

8,324,660  66 

10..5a.5.715  m 

10„5-24,7-25  92 


34,.198,0I2  89 


Total  Deposits. 


dollars. 

22,861,508  05 
4:i,157,.303  -26 
33  '22h  aav  *** 
43,l!m,2;o  16 


141,438,038  23 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


)ecte  to  the 
julation  and 
rom  1803  to 


Ratio  of 
Specie  to 
CiiouUtiua 

and 
Depuita. 


dollara. 

i  to  3    83 
2 
3 


8S 
03 
80 
47 
SS 
44 
38 
79 


1  87 
1  37 

1  74 

!  88 

3  38 

3  81 

4  04 

4  20 

4  S2 

2  77 

6  72 

C  04 

4  08 

8  38 

6  82 

6  38 

8  34 

7  38 

6  IM 

13  10 

11  13 

12  57 

10  82 

13  06 

13  sa 

12  34 

C  00 

0  87 

4  93 

Avnrage  Katio 
of  Specie  to 
Circulation 

and  Deposit!. 

dollnra. 

1  to 

\ 

3  GO 

C-lO 

2  04 

7  53 

3-7 

10  22 

0-37 

4  93 

'  O  S  I  T  S. 


^tal  Deposita, 

dollani, 

i2,8fll,J08  05 
I3,1S7,.103  28 

\3,\[m,vo  16 

11,438,038  21 


167 


AooHEQATE  of  Circulation  and  Deposits. 


1803  to  1812 

1813  to  1822  .,..      

1823  to  1832 .■;■ 

1833  to  1839 ."!.*."!!.' 

39,760,603  05 

69,.5;i9,»S4  26 

90,483,004  70 

106,001,088  76 

1803  to  1839 

306,394,540  77 

Aggregate  of  Circulation  and  Deposits. 


BOSTON. 


1803  to  I8I2 

1813  to  1822 

1823  to  1832 

1833  to  1839 
1803  to  1839 


Cir. . 
Dep. 


dullars, 

.'5,983,301  00 

17,847,096  81 


£■'■ 13,035,189  00 

Dep 34,832,702  60 


?'■■ 29,704,435  75 

Pep 21,693,181  68 


JI'"" 23,093,517  00 

""^P 32,08,%S44  24 


dollari. 
23,830,997  91 
47,867,891  60 


COUNTRY. 


31,457,637  43 


dolliirii. 
10,915,884  OO 
3,013,811  24 


13,347,302  00 
8,32^,600  66 


+ 

28.489,552  20 
10,1535,715  07 


+ 

39,717,301  60 
10,524,725  92 


50,359,061  24      + 


179,515,5  88  08  \  + 


dollan. 
15,929,605  24 
21,671,962  66 
39,025,267  27 
50,242,027  52 


TOTAL. 


dollara. 
16,899,185  00 
22,861,508  OS 


26,382,491  00 
43,157,383  28 


Total  of  Circn> 
latioii  and 
Depoaifg. 


58,254,007  95 
32,228,806  73 


83,410,818  60 
43,100,270  16 


dullars. 

39,760,693  03 

60,339,854  26 

90,482,904  70 

106,601,088  76 


Ra^,,.      e  .1.      O         . -^^ 1   .Vb,80S,952  69      ^ 308,384,^^ 


04 
08 
38 
82 
6  58 
8    34 


4 

81 

7 

38 

4 

UV 

0 

ni 

8 

41 

13 

I'l 

7 

89 

11 

15 

H 

55 

12 

57 

6 

59 

10 

82 

0 

SS 

13 

or. 

7 

48 

13 

.■i2 

l> 

-,6 

12 

34 

3 

92 

« 

on 

4 

28 

6 

87 

158 


AMERICA. 


all  the  Banks  of  Massachusetts  ;  in  the  mnK  oi^"S'"     '    .    .    .^^  embracine-  only 
Be.™,,  i„  March,  J».e,  S^^^^'i^'fB.^^r.^hetMT^S^  ne^^^^  ^ 

from  the  most  recent  returns  on  the  1st  of  January. 


BANKS  OP  MASSACHUSETTS. 


Re- 

tnroa 
in 


1810... 

1814... 

1815... 

1819... 

1829... 

1834... 

1833... 

1838 

1837.. 

1838. 


Ratio  of  Specie 
to  CirculaiioD. 

dnllan. 
I  to    1    S5 
0    41 

n    79 


05 
81 


48 


Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 
and  DepoDita 

dollars. 

1  to  3  38 

I  74 

1  06 

4  30 

7  38 

10  82 

13  06 

13  52 

12  34 

6  00 


Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 


BANK  OP  ENGLAND. 


Ratio  of  Specie 
to  Circulation 
and  Uepositi. 


dollan. 
Ito   6    73 
12    50 
9 
6 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 


86 
43 
89 
30 
21 
79 
13 


BANKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


dollars. 
1  to  10    73 
19    26 
14    80 

8    09 

4 

4 

4 

5 

S 

3 


21 
04 

66 
02 
07 
04 


Re- 
turns 
in 


„    ,      »  o      1    Ratio  of  Specie 
Ratio  of  Specie     („  circulation 


1811. 

181S. 
1816. 
1820. 
1830. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 


to  Circulation. 


dollars. 
Ito    1    82 

2  or 

3  57 


26 
77 
35 
50 

07 
28 


and  Deposits. 


dollars. 


1  to  4  07 

9  28 

4  25 

6  38 

7 
6 


29 
00 


:  6    70  12    M  f     "  ^    M        - 

;;  3    02 6_90 1__£5 LJl 

On  fh^  7th  of  Mav  1838,  the  specie  to  the  circulation,  in  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States!  las  al  1  doRo  3  dollars  Icents,  and  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  doUar 
to  5  dollars  80  cents. 

TABLES  Showing  the  Ratios  of  the  Population  t«  the  Bank  Capital,  and  to  the  Bank 
"  Circulation  in  Massachusetts. 


I.  IN  BOSTON. 


DATES. 


1803... 
1804  .. 
1805... 
1806... 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1812.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1816.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
18JI.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 

1826.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1820.. 

1830., 

1831.. 

1832 

1833. 

1834. 

IS3S. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838 

I8J9. 


Population. 


Number 

of 
Banks. 


■l»    '     ? 


Aaerecato 1.8M.273 


27,430 

28,2fi2 

29,003 

29,!I24 

30,756 

3\,!>S7 

32,418 

33,2.50 

34,255 

35,260 

30,205 

37,269 

38,274 

39,279 

40,284 

41,288 

42,293 

43,293 

46,295 

49,201 

52,288 

55,284 

38,281 

58,903 

59,525 

60,147 

00,709 

61,392 

04,834 

08,270 

71,718 

73,100 

7»,0U3 

79,404 

80,32.') 

81,186 

82,047 


2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
0 
6 
6 
6 
7 
7 
7 
7 
10 
10 
12 
14 
13 
15 
16 
17 
17 
20 
22 
25 
26 
28 
33 
34 
28 
27 


Capital. 


Ratio  of  Popu- 
lation to  Capital. 


201 


dollars, 
1,600,000  00 
3,400,000  00 
3,400,000  00 
3,400,000  00 
3,400,000  00 
3,800,000  00 
3,800,000  00 
4,600,000  00 
4,600,000  00 
5,800,000  00 
7,000,000  00 
8,725,000  00 
0,100,000  00 
9,100,000  00 
6,8110,000  00 
7,049,425  00 
7,3JO,U0O  00 
7,350,000  00 
6,.'!50,000  00 
7,421,125  00 
8,050,000  00 
8,025,000  00 
10,300,000  00 
11,050,000  00 
11,550,000  00 
12,343,050  00 
12,900,000  00 
12,3.'i0,000  00 
13,0(»,0fl0  00 
15,150,000  00 
10,401,260  OP 
n.l.'iCOOO  00 
18,150,000  00 

20,118,850   no 

21,350,000  ('. 
18,430,000  Ovt 
18,435,000     Ii3 


Circulation. 


dollars. 
I  to  58    33 

120    30 

116  86 
113  02 
110  54 
120  30 

117  21 
138  34 
134  28 
164  49 
193  02 
234  10 
237  75 
231  67 
168  80 

170  73 

171  42 
109  75 
141  48 
150  53 
133  05 
161  43 
176  72 
187  39 
194  03 
205  21 
212  27 
201  la 
2"0  76 
2il  80 
228  09 
228  16 
230  90 
253  18 
2(i5  79 
227  25 
224  09 


dollars. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

00 

00 
03 
00 


714,840 

318,203 

250,394 

304,516 

243,518 

2.59,878 

646,221 

006,578 
1,0.50,313 
1,079,748  00 
1,375,380  00 
1,745,752 
1,548,193 
1,142,307 
1,220,151 
1,142,110 
1,007,682 
1,272,226 
1,329,411 
1,191,971 
1,353,892 
1,796,600 
3,770,536 
3,942,650 
3,l»  1,064 
4,44.5,390 
2,077,0:11 
2,171,417 
3,104,2".') 
3,mX>,120 
2,823,017 
2,934,431 

3,390,584 

4,200,948 

4,380,414 

3,388,058 

2,302,843 


Ratio  of  Popu- 
latiOD  to  Circu- 
lation. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

on 

00 

52 

42 

34 

VI 

56 

00 

00 

00 

(JO 

00 

00 

00 

00 

0(1 

00 

00 


3611,519,300     03 


192     35 


72,170,4(i2     75 


dollars. 

1  to  26  oa 

18  33 

8  60 

?0  17 

7  91 

8  22 
10  93 
27  26 
30  92 
30  02 
37  02 
46  84 
40  43 
20  08 
3D  28 

27  66 
25  50 
29  38 

28  71 

24  19 

25  87 
,32  49 
64  69 
06  03 
61  83 
73  91 
34  10 
33  36 
33  43 
44  81 
a9  37 

in  OK 
tit  -ii 

.,:i  (W 

I  60 

41  73 

30  SO 

38  66 


MASSACHUSKTTS. 


150 


deposits,  in 
Quarterly 
acing  only 
>  the  1st  of 
is  made  up 


D  STATES. 


Uio  of  Specie 
o  Circulation 
ind  Deposits. 

dollars. 


1  to  4  07 

9  28 

4  2S 

6  88 

7  W 

6  oa 


the  United 
as  1  dollar 


;o  the  Bank 


alio  of  Popu- 

tioD  to  Circu- 

lation. 

dollar*. 

1  to  2<> 

04 

18 

33 

8 

00 

10 

17 

7 

91 

8 

23 

ig 

93 

27 

26 

30 

92 

30 

62 

37 

U2 

46 

84 

40 

45 

2» 

08 

30 

28 

27 

66 

25 

50 

29 

;i8 

28 

71 

24 

19 

25 

87 

32 

49 

64 

69 

AG 

U3 

61 

85 

73 

91 

34 

19 

39 

36 

53 

43 

44 

81 

U9 

37 

d9 

04 

43 

•it 

as 

6« 

^i 

60 

41 

73 

30 

SO 

38 

OU 

SUMMARY. 

YEARS. 

Areraee 
Population. 

Arerage 

Number 

nf  Banks, 

AveroRe 
Capital. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Capital. 

Aroraco 
CirculatioD. 

Arerage  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circulation. 

10  yearn  from 
1803  to  1812.. 
10  yearn  from 
1813  to  1822.. 
10  years  from 
182310  1832.. 
7  years  from 
1833  to  1839. . 
37  years  from 
1803  to  1839.. 

31,223  1-2 
41,383  3-S 
59,969  9-10 
78,397  4-7 
60,656  1-37 

3 

6  3-5 
15  4-S 
28  9-7 
12  11-37 

dollars, 

3,780,000    00 

7,644,959    00 
11,621,805    00 
18,579,385    80  3-7 

9,743,764    88  7-37 

dollars. 
1  to  121    06 
184    72 
193    79 
«37    11 
192    35 

dollars. 
508,330     10 
1,303,918    90 
2,976,445    57  1-2 
3,384,788     14  2-7 
1,958,823    31  28-37 

dollars. 
1  to  19    16 
31    49 
49    63 
43    1» 
38    66 

DATES. 


1803. 
1804. 
180.^. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. , 
1809. 
1810. 
1811., 
1812. 
1813. 
1814.. 
1815., 
1816.. 
1817., 
1818.. 
1819., 
1820., 
1821., 
1822., 
1823. 
1824., 
1825., 
1826., 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834., 
1839., 
1836., 
1837., 
18J8.. 
1839.. 


Aggregate 18.957.866 


YEARS. 


Population. 


410,492 
414,499 
418,547 
422,596 
426,644 
430,693 
434,742 
438,790 
442,909 
447,028 
451,147 
455,268 
459,388 
463,508 
467,028 
471,749 
475,869 
479,989 
189,704 
491,420 
497,139 
502,861 
908,,566 
516,656 
524,746 
532,836 
540,926 
649,016 
958,663 
563,110 
577,657 
587,204 
6U6,7S0 
608,878 
621,006 
633,134 
645,262 


Number 

of 
Banki. 


9 
10 
13 
12 
13 
13 
13 
12 
12 
12 
12 
19 
19 
19 
20 
20 
21 
21 
21 
23 
24 
25 
27 
40 
45 
49 
49 
46 
.W 
61 
77 
77 
77 
84 
95 
92 
91 

1311 


Ajerage 
Population. 


10  years  from 
1803  to  1812 
10  years  from 
1813  to  18*2.. 
10  years  from 
1823  to  1832 
7  year*  from 
1833  to  1830. 
37  years  from 
1803  to  1839. 


428,090 
170,167 
329,540  1-2 
<0»,984  3-7 
10:,964  18-37 


Average 
Number 
of  Banks 


II  1-2 
10  1-10 
41  1-5 
84  9-7 
39  16-37 


II.  OUT  OP  BOSTON. 


Capital. 


Hollars. 

623.:tG2  00 

l,6ri_S87  00 

2,060,000  00 

2,085,-,K)0  00 

2,I60.«00  00 

2,160,000  no 

2,160.000  00 

2,085,000  00 

2,085,000  00 

2,160,000  00 

1,89,''>,000  00 

2,325,000  00 

2,362,000  00 

2,375,000  00 

2,498,050  00 

2,699,8.50  00 

3,024,750  00 

3,250,000  00 

3,250,000  00 

3,400,000  00 

3,600,000  00 

3,032,350  00 

4,239,000  00 

9,.599,996  59 

6,719,750  00 

0,094,7.'i0  00 

7,520,000  00 

•1,949,000  00 

7,839,800  00 

9,370,200  00 

11,83.\000  00 

12,259,450  00 

12,260,000  00 

14,359,200  00 

16,030,000  00 

16,180,000  00 

16,050,000  00 


207,763,395    95 


Ratio  of  Popu- 
lation to  Capital. 


dollars. 
1  to    1     52 


3 

89 

3 

91 

4 

93 

S 

06 

5 

01 

96 

79 

73 

83 

20 

10 

14 

5 

12 

S 

34 

5 

72 

6 

.19 

6 

77 

6 

60 

6 

91 

7 

24 

7 

82 

8 

32 

1« 

83 

12 

80 

13 

12 

13 

00 

12 

64 

14 

03 

16 

40 

20 

49 

20 

87 

20 

94 

23 

58 

27 

26 

29 

95 

24    87 


11     10 


SUMMARY. 


ATerage 
Capital. 


dollar*. 
1,010,314    90 
2,606,065    00 
ff,>69,684    69  1-2 
14,267,672    89  5-7 
9,619,225    82  21-37 


Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Capital. 


dollars. 

1    to     4    47 

5    94 

11    82 

23    39 

II     10 


Circulation. 


dollars. 

850,340  00 

1,177,006  00 

1,303,430  00 

1,300,168  00 

1,238,250  00 

778,164  00 

688,727  00 

1,191,913  00 

l,206,tM  00 

1,082,610  00 

811,457  00 

1,176,859  00 

1,192,318  00 

902,383  no 

1,279,100  00 

1,538,361  00 

1,390,376  00 

1,342,608  00 

1,681,351  00 

1,940,581  00 

1,775,094  GO 

2.046.041  00 
2,223,728  31 
2,462,228  63 
2,983,6.58  08 
3,038,265  78 
2,670,003  50 
2,952,673  00 

4.275.042  00 
4,062,727  00 
9,069,493  67 
4,715,695  75 
6,033,773  72 
6,631,301  90 
.%886,704  71 
6,011,854  79 
5,372,477  50 


Ratio  uf  Popu- 
lation ti>  Circiila- 
tiuu. 


dollars. 
I  to  2  07 

2  83 

3  II 
S  00 


2  92 

2  42 

1  79 

2  98 
2  90 
2  14 


72 
26 
93 

79 


3  46 
3  94 
3  97 


92,470,039  80 


06 
37 
76 
68 
70 
93 
37 
65 
19 


8  76 

8  03 
10  11 
10  80 

9  47 
9  40 
8  33 


4  98 


Average 
Circulation. 


dollars. 
1,091,588  40 
1,334,730  20 
2,848,055  23 
9,673,000  33  6-7 
3,490,190    36  18-37 


Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circulation. 


dollars. 

1  to  2  54 
2  83 
5  37 
9  .10 
4    08 


160 


AMERICA. 


III.  IN  THB  STATK. 


DATES. 

Population. 

Number 

of 
Banka. 

Capital. 

Ratio  of  Popula- 
tion to 
Capital. 

Circulation. 

Ratio  ef  Popula- 
tion to 
Circulation . 

1803 

437,882 

442,701 

447,640 

452,320 

457,400 

462,280 

467,160 

472,040 

477,164 

482,288 

487,412 

492,337 

497,662 

502,787 

507,912 

313,037 

318,162 

523.287 

331,990 

540,711 

549,4<3 

558.135 

566,847 

375,550 

384,271 

692,983 

601,693 

610,408 

623,397 

636,386 

649,375 

662,364 

675,3,58 

688,343 

701,331 

714,320 

727,300 

7 

13 

IS 

15 

16 

16 

16 

13 

J5 

16 

16 

21 

23 

23 

26 

27 

28 

28 

28 

33 

34 

37 

41 

55 

60 

61 

66 

63 

70 

83 

102 

103 

103 

117 

120 

120 

118 

dollar*. 

2,223,262    00 

5,012,887    00 

3,460,UU0     00 

3,483,000    00 

5,360,000    00 

5,060,000    00 

3,060,000    00 

3,685,000     00 

6,68,5,000    00 

7,960,000    00 

8,803,000     00 

11,030,000    00 

11,462,000    00 

11,475,000    00 

9,208,030    00 

9,749,273    00 

10,374,750    00 

10,600,000     00 

9,800,000     00 

10,821,123     00 

11,630,000    00 

12,837,330    00 

14,535,000     00 

16,640,996     35 

18,269,750     00 

10,337,800    00 

20,420,000     00 

10,295,000     00 

21,4.39,800    00 

24,.520,2il0     OU 

28,236,250    00 

24,409,450    00 

30,410,000    00 

34,478,110     00 

38,280,000     00 

34,630,000     00 

34,483,600    63 

dollara. 
Ito   3    08 
11    32 

11  07 

12  12 
12     15 
12    89 
12     75 
12     04 
14    00 
16    SO 
18     24 

22  43 

23  03 

22  82 
18     30 
10    00 
20     02 
20     25 
18     42 

20  01 

21  20 

23  03 
25     r-4 
28     02 

31  26 

32  61 

33  93 
31     61 

34  3S 
38     33 

43  48 

44  40 

45  02 
SO     08 
34     38 
48    47 
47    41 

dollara. 
1,503,189     00 
1,693,301    00 
1,333,824     00 
1,613,684    00 
1,481,777    00 
1,038,042    00 
1,334,018    00 
2,098,491     00 
2,3.13,571     00 
2,162,338    00 
2,168,837     00 
2,922,611     00 
2,740,511     00 
2,134,690     00 
2,495,260    00 
2,680,477     00 
2,464,037     00 
2,614,734    00 
3,010,762    00 
3,132,6,'J2     00 
3,128,986     00 
3,842,641     32 
5,994,264     73 
6,404,879     17 
6,66.5,323    60 
7,483,865    34 
4,747,784    50 
3,124,090     00 
7,739,317     00 
7,122,836    00 
7,8B9,110    67 
7,630,146    75 
9,430,337     72 
10,892,249    50 
10,273,118     71 
0,400,312     73 
7,873,322    SO 

dollara. 
1  to   3    37 

1804 

3     82 

1805.. 

lSii6..   

1  OA* 

3    47 
3    36 
3    23 

1808 

2    24 

1809 

2    85 

IglO 

4     44 

1811 

4    03 

1812 

4     48 

1813 

4    44 

1814 

5    03 

]gl5 

5    30 

1816 

1817 

4     24 
4    91 

1818 

3    22 

1819 

4    75 

1820 

4    09 

1821 

5    65 

1822 

1823 

5    69 

1824 

6    88 

1825 

10     57 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

7    88 
H     80 

1831 

12     41 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1833 

13    90 

1836 

1837 

1838 

13     10 

1839 

Aggregate 

20,432,130 

1766 

669.422,656    18 

27    86 

164,946,302    53 

81     07 

U  M  M  A  R  Y. 


YEARS. 

Average 
Population. 

Average 

Number 

of  Banki. 

Average 
Capital. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Capital. 

Average 
Circulation. 

Average  Ratio 

of  Population  to 

Circulation. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

dollar*. 

10  yeare  from 

1803  to  1812.. 

459,013 

14  1-2 

3,699,314    90 

1  to    12    30 

1,680,918    30 

1  to      3    67 

10  years  from 

1813  to  1822.. 

311,550  3-5 

25  7-10 

10,352,520    00 

20    23 

2,638,240     10 

5    15 

10  yearn  from 

1823  to  1832.. 

580,010  2-3 

67 

17,897,489    65  1-2 

30    53 

5,823,400    70  1-2 

0    87 

7  yeara  from 

1833  tn  1839.. 

088,342 

113  3-7 

32,847,058    66  I-T 

47    71 

0,038,888    37  1-7 

13     16 

37  years  from 

1803  10  1839.. 

552,219  36-37 

47  27-37 

15,380,801     3!  31-37 

27    86 

4,4S  •     ;•)    60  35-37 

8    07 

The  banks  in  Massachusetts  are  now  believed  to  be  in  a  sound  state.  The  following 

table  will  show  their  condition  in  1842-3. 

dollari. 
Whole  number  of  banlu  in  Maasachusetta     ....     1 14 

Capital  stock  paid  in 33,360,000 

BiUs  in  circulation „...  9,500,113 

Nett  profits  on  hand 2,702,1 14 

Balances  due  to  other  banks 4,413,306 

Cash  deposited,  including  all  sums  whatever  due  from  the  banka,  not  bearing  Intereat, 

its  bills  in  circulation,  profits  and  balance*  doe  to  other  banks  excepted 7,144,900 

Cash  deposited,  bearing  interest , 1,430,822 

Total  amount  due  from  the  banks 38,679,474 


47 

3  Jia 


a 

34 

3 

H!i 

4 

44 

4 

03 

4 

48 

4 

44 

ft 

03 

5 

SO 

4 

24 

4 

91 

S 

22 

4 

7ft 

4 

09 

5 

G5 

9 

79 

S 

B9 

6 

88 

10 

57 

U 

12 

u 

40 

12 

62 

7 

88 

8 

SO 

12 

41 

11 

19 

12 

14 

11 

M 

13 

9a 

15 

82 

14 

64 

13 

la 

10 

82 

81 

07 

dollan 

« 

1  to 

3 

67 

S 

IB 

9 

87 

IS 

X8 

8 

07 

MASSACHUSETTS.  |aj- 

Rcsoufces  of  the  Hanks. 

r."Itt.  .ilTPr,  nod  other  colnc.l  metaU tJollaw. 

H'iil  istatB    SIIISTH 

Au^ouot  of  a.,o,her  deb,,  du..  ir,c^.<^i:i^^:^{^:;,^l■-^i^-■^  ........  MOW; 

,_       .    ,   ''"'''"' """"'nt  of  the  Te»oiircei  of  the  ligjil.  — '—-— — 

Amount  of  rejerred  proHi,  at  the  tin.o  of  de.  arina    be  '\^t  H,V."i' '  'i ft8,(l7B,47  I 

Amount  of  debt,  aecured  by  a  pledge  of  ,IJJk  I"  '."«  ""'  '""  <'"''''«'"'  W>,mI 

Amount  of  dtbta  unpaid,  and  considered  doubtful.;;;;;;; 941.790 


NAMIiS    OP    BANKS. 


Atlantic 

Atia« ; ; ; ; " 

Hoston 

City ;;;;;;;;;"" 

Coliimbinn ; ; ; 

K  a  g  le ; ; ; ; ' 

Freeman'a ;;;;" 

(ilobe \'" 

Ornnite ;;.;;; I      rnnnnn 

HomiitoQ ,.;:;;;•■••    ^M" 

Mechanic- f^o^ 

Merchant.' \  imdma 

^„%V''8'"'-» :..:.:;;;:;;  ?:o"Ko 


800,000 

400,000 

2110,000 

1,81)0,000 

1,000,001) 

soo.ooo 

500,000 

«,...._ 800,000 

Washingtoo 3„„;,„„ 


Shoe  and  Leather  Dealer. 

South.. 

»taio..., 

Suftblli.. 

Trader.', 

Tremont 

Union 


Total. 


1 17,610,000 


Adgpegate  depreciationVn"  the  three  years 
Nett  aggregate  improTement  in  the  three  year. 


''^^^^^'^'^l^r^-st:.t^^-z:;s^t:z.^ 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


American 

Commercial 

Commonwealth . . . 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Hancock 

Kilby 

Lafayette .'.', 

Middling  Interest . 
Oriental 


Capital. 


Total. 


dollars. 
500,01)0 
.■iOii.OOl) 
500,000 
150,000 
500,000 
500,000 
500,000 
l.')0,OOU 
150,000 
750,000 

4,200,000 


Improvement  Of  30  per'cem  in-  he  ICt^? , be  Commercial  Ba/.k 
Nett  .mount  of  depreciation  of  there  10  Bank. 


3«7,,'(i,(> 
150,000 
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BOSTON  DANK   DIVIDENDS. 
Semi-Annual  Dividends  declared  and  Paid  by  the  Banks  in  Boston,  April  4,  1842. 


n  A  N  K  a. 


At1a« 

Atlantic 

Hoflton •. 

C.ty 

Culiimbian 

ICaKle 

Preeman*!! 

(ilobe 

Oraiiito 

Huiniltoii 

Mnasacliuaetta* 

Market 

Mecbanicg' 

Murrhant!.' 

New  Englanil 

North 

Shoo  and  Lcalliur  Uealoin. 

Shutvniul 

Slate 

Suffolk 

Soutli 

TrcQitint 

Tradcra' 

Ihiinn 

Wasbiuglou 


Total. 


Capital' 


Dividend. 


dollarx 

^oll,l'l''> 

MHI.IIOO 

i.oixiiino 
snii.oflo 

,',UO,«00 

i.w.ooo 

l,(HM),0(llt 
SIIO.HUI) 

fiHU.iion 
Huo.diin 
siio.ooo 

190,000 

2,000,000 

I  ,OIH),(H)n 

750,000 

500,000 

.sno.ooo 

1,S(KI,0U0 
I,cl00,flll0 
500,000 
500,000 
,'>()0,()00 
KOO.dOO 
500,000 


\  p.' I  rent 
:i  per  cent 
:il  per  CI  at 

none 
.1  per  cent 

none 
.li  per  cent 
3  PIT  cent 

2)  per  cent 
a  per  cent 

7  dollara  per  ahare 
3  per  cent 

ditto 

3^  per  II  ,it 

3  per  cent 

none 

3)  per  cent 

3  per  cent 
ditto 

4  per  cent 
none 

3  per  cent 

none 
3  per  cent 
2  per  cent 


17,610,000 


Amount. 


dollars. 
10,000 
l.\000 
'il.UOO 

15,000 

5,200 
30,000 

r<,r>uo 

15,000 
22,400 
1  ■■  800 
'0 
70,000 
30,000 

17,S00 
1 5,u00 
•M.OflO 
40,000 

13,000 

2 1,000 
10,000 


442,900 


*  3200  Sbarei,   par  350  dollara. 

In  connexion  with  the  commerce  of  Boston,  it  may  be  proper  to  exhibit  the  capital  in- 
vested in  its  banks. 

Capital  invested  in  Boston  Banks. 


NAMES   OK    BANKS. 


Atlantic 

Atlaa ' 

Boston    

City  

Columbian 

Eagle 

Freeman's 

GIdbe 

Granite 

HaniiltoD 

Market 

Masaacbusetla 

Mechaiiit^s' 

Merchants' 

New  Gngluiid 

North 

Sbawmiit 

Sline  and  Leather  Uenlera. 

.StatH 

Suffolk 

Traders' 

Tremont 

Union 

Waahington 


Cipititl. 
October,  IH43. 


ddllam. 
800,000 
ROO.OOO 
600,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 
150,000 

1,000,000 
500,000 
500,000 

»no,ooo 

800,0110 
150,000 
2,000,"00 
1,000.000 
750,000 
500,000 
500,000 

l,smi,fl(io 

1,0011.000 
500.(1(10 
500,000 
KOO.OflO 
.■jOOiOOO 


Value  of  Capital  arnording  to 

Average  Dividend*  per  Annum, 

for  Ten  Years. 


Change  in  the  Value  of  thu  Capi- 
tal iu  1842  and  1843. 


October,  1841. 


Deduct. 


Total,  24  Bank 

Depreciation  in  ISIl  . 

Dc-prpcintinn  in  1813  . 


17,110,000 


dollars, 
44l,iiGO    flO| 
238,005 

or.:>,o(K) 

1125,000 

500,000 

508,333 

155,000 
1,025,''«() 

4in,ti00 

40.')  014 

414,838 

005,333 

150,000 
2,20.5,145 
1,033,333 

030,000 

4 '0,000 

5H0  liOO 
l,73'.',,5a0 
1,320,  Mi 

487,500 

4H7,5"0 

74B,(lflr, 

43I.'A50 


23J 

00 
00 
00 
33} 

00 
00 
fl(!3 

o:ti 

71 

33} 

110 

63 

33i 

00 

ci;? 
«  I 

00 
82 
00 
00 

063 

00 


October,  1843. 


10,768,289     77 


dollars. 

433.333  33} 

273  148  Ui 

(•'10,000  00 

810,666  001 

4!)1.6flfl'  Otijj 

450,000  00 

100.714  2i't 

1,025,000  00 

412,000  00 

4U  1,660  (lej 

425,8'25  15 

005,3.13  33} 

144642  85J 

2,205,934  U6 

1,033.333  33  J 

362,500  00 

422,610  0I| 

3.50,523  81 

l,7;i5,000 

I,37I,<I80 
375  000 
454  166 

700,000  00 

410,416  00} 


Improvement. 


00 

6;i 

00 
tHU 


16,460,972    27 


dollars. 

35,0.52    01 
23,000    00 


5,714  2g| 

10,986  44 

780  3J 

5,9.52  3Si 

2,1500  00 

51,467  85^ 

13,333  33} 


Depreciation. 


150,790    33} 


dollara. 
8,333    31| 


108  333    33} 

H,333    3.1} 

.■>8,333    33} 


4  160    661 
3,047     36} 


3,357     141 

87,300  00 
7,142  85| 


112.300  00 
33,313  33} 

20,833  .33} 


438  1 14  03^ 
150,706  53{ 


307,317  50 
341,710  23 


619,027  73 


MASSACHUSETIS. 
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il  4,  1842. 


ic  capital  in- 


le  of  tho  Capi  ■ 
nd  1843. 

DcprecUt 

on. 

dollar* 
8^33 

311 

IDS  333 

H,3.I3 

!>8,333 

33h 
3H 

4  IfiO 
3,047 

m 

3Gt 

5,357 

Mi 

87,500 

OO 

7,142 

85! 

112.500 
33,313 

00 
331 

20,833 

331 

438  1 14 
150,70{i 

?4 

307. .11 7 
341,710 

50 
23 

CtB,027 

73 

As  a  proof  of  tl.o  prosperity  and  results  of  industry,'  tho  following  returns  are  iriveu 
ot  the  Massachusetts  saviiiju^  bank.  *  ■>  "•o  fei't-u 

^  iViNQs  Hanks  of  Massacliusetts,  1843. 


TOWNS. 


AndoTer , 

HuriiKtiible 

HofltOD 

tSiiflolk,  (Kumoo)  , 

Caiubrldgo 

(^■Dton 

Dedham 

Fairhaven  ...... 

Fall  River 

nrvaiifteld 

Oloucealer 

llkTerhill 

Hingbam 

Lowell 

I.ynn 

Oini'ord 

Nanluoliet 

New  Bedford 

Newbiiryport 

NewtoH 

Plyniauth 

Koxbury    

Salem     

Sdlisbury , 

SoitUBb) 

Springfield 

Taunton 

('barleatowu 

nrniutrue 

Worceater 


Total. 
Amount,  in  183S  .. 

locreaae  


Number  of 
Uepoaitnrji. 


282 

3tir> 

1.^,023 
I,M4 
313 
IS^ 
«74 
153 

Ili2 
235 
043 
712 
2,7IM 
447 
5UU 
271 
1,427 
2,2(MI 
HI 
1,400 
515 
3,01)  I 
444 
517 
2911 
1,V50 
1,118 
I '.14 
3,327 


Total 
Population. 


42,.W7 


5,207 
4  301 

U3,3N:i 

2,:iuo 

H,40U 
1 .01)5 
3,2»0 
3,951 
(1,738 
l,75U 
(I,  .150 
4,330 
3,304 
211,79(1 
ll.3()l> 
l,7«4 
9,012 
12,ns7 
7,l(  I 
3,351 
5,281 
0,1)80 
15,082 
2,739 
3,880 
IO,9S,'i 
7,043 
11,104 
2,103 
7,499 


Amount  of  Ujpoalta 


284,080 


diillarn 
47,002 
72,030 
2,300,212 
274,051 
38,085 
10,420 
1 10,700 
23,3.Vi 
332,005 
17,832 
IN, 257 
82,377 
l.l2,U0d 
478,375 
4  1,203 
88,939 
44,3.')0 
270,100 
303,570 
4.840 
222,132 
.■5(1,719 
(13 1, .130 
A5,'J03 
47,.'j06 
51,209 
2{KI,316 
lil.'>,432 
21,001 
587,370 


02 

00 

41 

89 

00 

40 

57 

91 

47 

27 

49 

24 

45 

00 

41 

(il) 

49 

91 

53 

05 

r,K 
10 

43 

79 

43 

77 

70 

17 

07 

U5 


UiriJeuda  tot  thu 
Year. 


38 
01 
72 
80 
<M 
22 


dflllurt, 

2,125    21 

3,580 
87,125 

0,5.10 

4,258 
733 

5,128 

1,382     32 
20,200     2(i 

1,139 
09O 

3,795 

0,198 
KsOlS 

1,057 

2,877 

2,159 
IO,4.tH 
14,3&I 


11 
Ul 
73 
71 

00 
40 
7H 
•i.l 
40 
18 


in,.'>oo  Sf) 

2,810  12 

30,320  43 

2,00.^  01 

2,422  89 

2,208  47 

10,402  47 

0,430  06 

951  78 

10,138  07 


6,900,451     70 
809,392     00 

0,031,050     70 


282,231      18 
33,772     UO 


240,400     18 


I'BINCIPAL    COMMERCIAL    AND    MANUFACTURING    CITIES  AND  TOWNS 

IN    MASSACHUSETTS. 

When  we  compare  the  great  increase  in  the  number  and  the  population  of 
the  towns  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  natural  resources  of  this  state,  and  the 
generally  medium  affluent  condition  of  the  inliabitants,  the  result  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  industry,  thrift,  and  virtue  of  the  latter.  The  following  descriji- 
tion  of  the  capital  is  so  correct  and  interesting,  that  we  insert  it  without  alter- 
ation, from  the  recent  valuable  work,  "  United  States'  Gazetteer,^'  from  which,  and 
the  recent  official  returns,  the  descriptions  of  the  other  towns  of  Massachuset  i  s 
are  also  principally  taken. 

"Boston  city,  the  capita'  f  Massachusetts,  in  Suffolk  county,  is  princli)ally  situated  ou 
.^peninsula,  three  miles  lou„  and  one  broad,  at  tlio  western  extremity  of  Massacliusetts 
iJay.  It  hes  in  42  deg.  21  rain.  23  sec.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  4  min.  9  sec.  west 
longitude,  frona  Greenwich,  and  5  deg.  58  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is 
llSmiles  south-south-west  from  Porthvnd,  Maine;  63  miles  south-south-east  from  Con- 
c()rd,  N.  II. ;  1.58  miles  east  by  south  from  Albany ;  40  miles  north-north-east  from 
Irovideuce,  11.  I.;  97  miles  east-north  east  from  Hartford,  Ct.  ;  207  miles  north-east  by 
cast  from  New  York  ;  and  440  miles  north-east  from  Washington.  The  population  in 
r^Qoi'^'^  lo'?^^'  '"  '^"°'  2-1,937;  in  1810,  33,2.30;  in  1820,  43,298;  in  1830, 
l\;d  '.  '"  .  '  .^^'3^3.  Employed  in  commerce,  2040;  in  manufactures  and  trades, 
5.$,^.}  ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  10,813;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  19;  learned  nro- 
iessions  aud  engineers,  58G.  * 
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"  Boston  consUU  of  three  parts,  Old  Uoston  on  tl.o  poninsula  ;  South  DoHton,  ^>rinoil^ 
a  oiirt  of  DorchcHtiT,  but  unitwl  to  Hoston  in  1804;  and  Kiuit  I  ogton,  forn.orly  Noddlod 
Island.  The  only  orijriiia!  conununioation  of  tlie  peninsula  with  the  nimn  land  wo^h  de- 
nominated the  "  Neek,"  a  little  over  a  mile  in  length,   which  conneete«l  it  with  Roxhury. 


River  bridge,  ISO.'J  feet  long,  connects^ 

feet, 

loads 

bridge 

Boston  Free  bridge, ,    .,        ,  ,     „,  .,         ,      i    u- 1 

feet  leads  to  Charlostown.  Besides  these,  the  Western  avenue,  a  nnle  and  a  ha  t  long, 
leads  to  Brooklyn,  and  constitutes  a  tide-dam,  enclosing  a  pond  of  ()(K)  acres,  wnch,  by  a 
oartition  makes  an  avenue  from  the  main  dam  to  Uoxbury,  and  forms  a  full  and  re- 
ceiving basin ;  so  that  the  flowing  of  tlie  tide  creates  a  great  water  power,  at  all  times 

"  The  peninsula  of  Boston  had  originally  an  uneven  surface  ;  and  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  and  the  good  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  have  extensively  prevented  the  attempt  to 
level  tliese  inequalities  of  surface ;  and  from  various  points  of  view,  the  city  presents  a 
picturesque  appearance.  The  streets,  however,  were  originally  laid  out  upon  no  sys- 
tematic plan  ;  and  accommodated  to  tlie  convenience  of  the  grouuil,  tiiey  are  often  crooked 
and  narrow  ;  though  modern  improvements  have  greatly  remedied  these  inconvenience!*. 
The  Common,  originally  a  cow  pasture,  lias  escaped  a  private  appropriation,  and  is  one 
of  the  finest  public  grounds  in  any  city  of  the  United  States.  The  numerous  eminences, 
rising  from  50  to  110  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  furnish  many  admirable  sites  for 
buildings.  Some  of  the  public  buildings  are  comnuuiding,  but  are  exteeded  by  some  in 
other  principal  cities  ;  but  many  of  the  private  residences  arc  unsurjiassed  in  elegance  and 


taste  by  those  of  any  other  city  of  the  union. 
"  South  Boston  extends  about  two  miles 


^outh  Boston  extends  about  two  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  harbour.  It 
contahis  about  600  acres,  regularly  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares,  with  a  diversified 
surface.  About  In  the  centre  of  this  tract  are  the  "  Dorchester  Heights,"  130  feet 
iiigh,  famous  in  the  revolutionary  war  as  the  site  of  a  fortification  which  compelled 
the  British  to  abandon  tlie  harbour.  ,  ,      ,         ,       ,  ,    , 

"  East  Boston  is  on  an  island,  containing  about  660  acres  of  land,  and  a  large  body 
of  flats.  Its  connexion  with  Old  Boston  is  by  a  steam  ferry,  which  starts  every  live 
minutes  from  each  side.  It  is  connected  to  Chelsea  on  the  main  land  b^-  a  bridge  ol 
600  feet ;  and  the  Eastern  railroad  commences  here.  This  portion  of  the  city  has  wholly 
grown  up  since  1833.  The  surface  is  agreeably  diversified.  A  wharf  1000  feet  long  is 
dev>ted  to  the  use  of  the  Liverpool  steam-ships. 

"  These  several  parts  of  Boston,  with  the  town  of  Chelsea,  constitute  the  county  ot 

Suffolk.  ,,..,<>,  1    •  •  r 

"  The  harbour  of  !5oston  is  one  of  the  best  m  the  United  States,  being  spacious,  sate, 
and  easily  and  well  defended.  The  whole  passage  to  it  is  not  more  than  four  miles  in 
width  with  several  islands  obstructing  It,  so  that  the  main  entrance  will  scarcely  admit 
two  vessels  to  pass  abreast ;  while  witliin,  oOO  vessels  may  nde  at  anchor,  with  a  good 
depth  of  water.  The  outer  harbour  has  about  forty  small  islands,  about  hltcen  ot  whicli 
alVord  excellent  pasture. 

"  The  wharfs  of  Boston  arc  extensive  and  convenient,  and  some  of  tliem  are  very 
long.     Long  wharf,  at  the  termination  of  State-street,  is  1650  feet  long  ;  and  Central 

wharf  is  1 240  feet.  ,         .     .     ,      t  ,    •,    •     ,^.^o 

"  Amou"  the  public  buildings,  the  State-house  is  the  principal.  It  was  built  m  1798, 
and  has  a  fine  location  on  Btacon-hill,  1 10  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  mid  fronting 
the  spacious  common.  It  is  173  feet  long  and  61  wide,  built  of  brick,  but  painted  to 
imitate  stone  ;  and  has  a"  fine  dome  52  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cupola  230  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  harbour,  from  which  the  view  is  probably  the  finest  in  the  United  States,  and 
scarcely   surpassed  in  the  world.     From  this  grand  elevation,  the  spectator  looks  down 


r      "•  im^ 
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upon  the  city  an  upon  a  map  ;  before  liim  stretches  the  extensive  harbour  aTul  i.a^  on  the 
etwt,  Mprinkled  over  witii  iNlunds  ;  iind  in  other  lUrections,  nunieroun  beautiful  villages,  and 
a  hijifhiy  cultivated  country,  with  many  elegant  country  Heats,  ore  visible.  Fancuil-hall 
Market  is  built  of  granite,  536  feet  long,  50  feet  wide,  and  two  stories  high  ;  and  is 
the  most  elegant  market- liouse  in  the  United  States.  Fancuil-lmll  is  in  Dock-sciuure,  KM) 
feet  loi\g  by  80  feet  wide,  three  stories  high,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  spot  where  the 
revolutionary  orators  roused  the  people  to  resist  British  oppression.  The  hall  is  seventy- 
six  feet  square,  with  deep  gallerii>3  on  three  sides.  The  ( 'ity-liall,  or  old  State-liouse,  is 
another  venerable  building  of  revolutionary  nieniorj',  and  is  used  for  public  oflices.  The 
Miwsochuflotts  hospital,  in  the  western  part  of  the  city,  is  a  beautiful  granite  building,  168 
feet  long  and  54  feet  wide,  with  an  open  ground  ot  four  acres  around  it,  on  the  bank  of 
Charles  river.  The  custom-house,  near  the  head  of  (jentral  wharf,  is  a  splendid  granito 
building  of  (iiecian  architecture.  The  houses  of  industry,  correction,  and  reformation,  are 
valuable  establishments,  situated  in  South  Hoston.  Trinity  church,  and  St.  Paul's  church, 
"TO  considered  fine  specimens  of  architecture  ;  ond  PaiK-strf^ot  church  has  a  lofty  and 
beautiful  steeple.     The  Tremont  house  is  one  of  the  finest  ho;,  la  in  the  United  States. 

•'  Among  the  public  pluces,  the  Common  is  by  far  the  most  distinguished.  It  occupies 
the  southern  declivity  of  Beacou-hill,  and  contains  nearly  fifty  acres  of  ground,  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  shaded  1)^  trees.  The  wlude  is  enclosed  by  an  iron  fence  about  one  mile  in 
lenjrth,  on  the  outside  of  which  is  a  broad  street.  A  botanical  garden  of  twenty- five  acres 
is  on  the  western  side  of  the  Common. 

"  Boston,  in  point  of  commerce,  is  the  second  place  in  the  union.  Her  wealth  and  enter- 

firise  have  long  been  actively  employed  in  foreign  commerce,  to  which  her  fine  harbour 
las  materially  contributed.  Several  large  steamships  form  un  important  packet  line 
between  this  city  and  Great  Britain,  stopping  at  Halifax.  This  line  has  generally  per- 
formed its  trips  in  the  short  space  of  12^  days.  Lines  of  packets  exist  to  every  port  of 
importance  throughout  the  United  States,  making  about  fifty  in  the  whole.  And  by 
means  of  the  Middlesex  canal,  which  extends  to  the  Merrimac,  it  has  a  boatable  comnuini- 
cation  to  Concord,  New  Hampshire  ;  and  recently  a  railroad  communication  has  been  com- 
pleted to  Albany,  which  will  eiuible  it  to  share  in  the  vast  trade  of  the  west.  The  caju- 
talists  of  Boston  are  large  proprietors  ia  the  manufacturing  eatablishnicnts  at  Waltham  and 
at  Lowell. 

"The  tonnage  of  Boston,  in  18  40,  was  220,243  tons.  The  imports  arc  about  16,000,000 
dollars  ;  and  the  exports  about  10,000,000  dollars.  There  were,  in  1840,  142  conmiereial 
liouses,  and  eighty-nine  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
1  l,(i7(),(>('<)  dollars  ;  o72  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4,184,220  dollars;  thirty-one  lum- 
ber yards,  with  a  capital  of  371,010  dollars  ;  capital  in  fisheries,  25,(X)0  dollars  ;  machinery 
manufactured  to  the  amount  of  13o,yOO  dollars  ;  precious  metals,  26,Go()  dollars  ;  various 
metals,  284,400  dollars  ;  sis  furnaeof,  capital  130,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  distilleries  and 
two  breweries,  w  ith  a  capital  of  820,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  20,000  dollars  ; 
three  glass  factories,  capital  37,000  dollars  ;  two  sugar  refineries,  three  rope  walks,  capital 
101, .500  dollars  ;  one  grist  mill,  capital  ."JO.OOO  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  329,000 
dollars.  There  were  built  217  brick  and  stone,  and  148  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of 
1,061,100  dollars;  twenty-four  printing  oflices,  twenty-eight  binderies,  seven  daily,  eleven 
weekly,  and  seven  semi-weekly  newsj)apers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employing  437  persons, 
with  a  ca])ital  of  236,4.J0  dollars.  Total  amount  of  capital  in  manufactuics,  2,770,250 
dollars.  There  were  fifteen  academies,  or  grammar  schools,  with  2G29  students,  137  com- 
mon and  primary  schoi  Is,  with  14,003  scholars. 

"  There  are  twenty-five  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  17,300,000  dollars  ;  and 
twenty-eight  insurance  companies,  with  a  cajiital  of  6,600,000  dollars. 

"  Boston  has  long  been  celebrated  for  the  ixcellence  of  its  schools.  About  a  quarter  pait 
of  the  inhabitants  are  kept  at  school  througiiout  the  year,  at  an  expense  of  200,000  dollars. 
Li  addition  to  numerous  jnivate  schools,  the  public  free  schools  are  a  Latin  grammar 
school ;  (I  high  school,  in  which  the  mathematics  and  higher  branches  of  learning  ai-e 
taught ;  ten  grammar  and  writing  schools  ;  seventy-five  primary  schools,  and  one  Afri- 
can school. 

"The  medical  branch  of  Harvard  university  lias  its  seat  in  Boston,  wlierc  its  professoi-s  re- 
side. It  was  founded  in  1 782,  has  six  professoi-s  and  eighty-eight  studenis,  ?nd  a  library  of  over 
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5000  volumes.  There  is  a  li^ ily  respcctiible  institution  for  the  blind,  wliich  has  a  Jiand  ■ 
some  edifice.  The  Boston  atheuieuiu  lius  two  large  buildings,  one  containing  a  library  of 
about  30,000  volumes,  the  other  a  picture  gallery,  and  a  h-'I  for  public  Icctiu-cs,  and  other 
rooms  fo"  scientific  purposes.  This  city  has  about  100  literary,  religious,  and  charitable 
societies.  Among  the  literary  societies  of  a  iiigli  order,  are  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences,  which  has  publislied  four  volumes  of  transactions ;  the  Massachusetts 
histoi-ical  society,  which  lias  published  twenty-two  volumes  of  collections  ;  and  the  Boston  Na- 
tural Hidtory  Society,  which  has  a  fine  cabinet.  Among  the  religious  and  charitable  societies, 
are  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  whicli  has  an  agencv,  and 
holds  its  anniversaries  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  the  Baptist  Boar  \  of  Foreign  Missions  ; 
the  American  Education  Society  ;  the  American  Unitarian  Association  ;  the  American 
Peace  Society  ;  the  Seamen's  Friend  Society  ;  the  Massachusetts  Bible  Society  ;  the  Pri- 
son Dibcipline  Society  ;  and  various  others. 

"  There  are  (1842)  thirty  newspapers  published  in  Boston,  eight  of  which  are  daily. 
Besides  these,  there  is  a  number  of  magp..iines  and  reviews,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  North  American  Review,  which  has  long  had  a  high  reputation,  not  only  in  the  United 
States,  but  in  Eu'-ope. 

"There  are  seventy  five  churches,  of  which  fifteen  are  Unitarians  ;  twelve  Corgrega- 
tionahsts  ;  eight  Episcopalians  ;  eleven  Baptists  ;  nine  Methodists  ;  four  Universalists  ;  four 
Roman  CV^hohcs  j  three  Freewill  Baptists  ;  two  African,  one  of  which  is  Baptist  and  the 
other  letliodist.  There  are  also  some  New  Jerusalem,  German  Prticstants,  and  Friends, 
and  "few  others. 

"  There  are  two  theatres  in  Boston,  the  Tremont  and  the  National  Theatre. 
"  This  city  eontnued  a  town,  and  .vas  governed  by  a  body  of  select  men,  according  to 
the  common  custom  of  the  towns  of  New  England,  until  1821.  Before  this,  the  people 
could  not  be  brought  to  consent  to  adopt  a  city  govermneat.  But  the  vote  was  at  lengtli 
carried,  and  the  city  has  since  been  governed  by  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  and  a  common 
council  of  forty-eight  members.  Besides  tiiese,  each  ward  ha.  one  warden,  one  oveisrrr 
ot  the  poor,  one  clerk,  five  inspectors,  and  two  school  committee  men."— Unitrd  States' 
Gazetteer  for  ISti. 

Charleston  town,  as  well  as  Cambridge,  Chelsea,  and  some  other  nearly  ad- 
joining places,  may  be  almost  included  as  forming  parts  of  Boston,  and  the 
population  of  each,  according  to  the  census  of  1840,  was,  Boston,  93,833  j  Charles- 
ton 11,484;  Cambridge,  8409;  Chelsea,  2390,  formerly  one  of  the  Hoston  wards; 
Roxbury,  9089,  nearly  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  streets  of  Boston ;  Dorchester, 
4875  ;  Brighton,  1425 ;  Brooklyn,  13G5  ;  Medford,  2475  ;  all  within  the  circuit 
of  five  miles :  which  would  make  the  actual  population  of  Boston  and  its  envi- 
rons in  1840,  about  i35,000.     The  town  of  Lynn,  with  a  population  of  9367,  is 
within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Quincy,  34SG,  within  nine  miles ;  that  of  Newtown, 
with  3351,  within  seven  miles,  and  the  total  population  in  the  city  and  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston,  in  1840,  must  have  exceeded  1G0,000.     Before  iiitroducin"- 
an  account  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Boston,  we  will  therefore  describe 
briefly,  on  the  authority  chiefly  of  the  "  United  States'  Gazetteer,"  for  1844, 
and  of  tbe  official  returns  of  1840,  the  principal  towns  which,  from  their  near 
vicinity,  are  most  connected  with,  or  interested  in,  the  general  trade  and  navi- 
gation of  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 

CiiABLFSTOWN  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  one 
mile  north  of  Boston,  with  which  the  formor  town  is  connected  by  the  Charles  and  Warren 
bridges.  There  are  two  other  bridges  across  the  3Iystic  river,  one  of  which  connects  it  with 
<.liel.  a,  and  the  other  with  Maiden.  There  is  another  which  connects  it  with  Craigies 
bridge,  leading  to  Cambridge.     Th.^  streets,  thyuirh  not  hiid  .^i.t  with  "Teat  re-ulurity 
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17t'DrovedT"!T':?  ^''S  *''7-  '^''^.'^"^"^  ''"•'•^'■"^^  ^^«'  '•»  «tate  prison,  on  the 
rnefacT  M?rpnn  I'  '  ^^'^^^''^^l^f ^tts  insane  hospital,  called,  from  a  distinguished 
benetactor  M  Lean  Asylum,  an  almshouse,  town-house,  and  nine  churches -three  Con 
fSlTstaSs-::  ^"^P^'f ' .--.^I^^^J/^t.  t-  Univorklists,  and  onrntman  cSoHc- 
hewfianltf  Th  JU  '  '^  '^'  '""•'"'"^*  ^"'^  •'^  *''^  P'-^^^'  ^^''^^  *  '^■•y  «i««k  built  of 
Zurrsmcious  Jrr^  '°'''''  ^.xty  acres  of  land,  on  which  are  erected  a  marine 
SSt  XofTrir  T?'  ''-V  ^'^^^""''  powder  magazine,  and  a  house  for  the  super- 
of  war  a;e  W^^^  ''T'^?''  f'^"^'"'  ""^er  which  the  largest  ves^sels 

batUe  was  foui.;  St  "  linmed.ately  in  the  rear  of  the  place,  where^  a  bloody 

Americans  losf  in  kitl  ^°T'"T^"M  the  revolution,  June  17,  1775,  in  which  the 
Americans  lost,  m  killed  and  wounded.  449,  and  the  British,  1055.  To  commemorate 
tins  important  event    a  granite  obelisk  has  been  erected  on  the  spot,  which TstSSet 

vTnln.  staL^''  'f  '?V"^^'  '""^  ^''^''^  ^'''  «'!"-<'  =»*  '^^  4,  ascended  wSS'by  a 
SSwn  T'l'sirt^'r^'*  *^^°"*  ^??'°^  dollars.-Z7mW  States'  Gazeulr. 
12ToSodT.llnrl     I       \    had  tI,roe  commercial    and  eight   commission  houses,  capital, 

JfoW  dS,  'fi  "•^;-'^''*^*"''''  'T*.''''  ^^^'^^  -^"^""^  '  «'^  lumber  vard,  capita 
fWVS-n  '  '  ^^^  r"*"'^  °^'^''  one  bindery,  one  weekly  newspaper,  &ur  tanner  es 
^ree  distilleries  one  brewery,  three  potteries,  tW  rope  walks,  five  grist  miSs,  four  "aw 
mill^  one  oil  mdl,  twenty-four  schools,  2202  scholars.  I'opulation  UAsi-OfficM  R^tu^7s 
FnifnlT""'^'  t'^r^^'  north-west  from  Boston,  is  one  of  the  early  towns  of  New 
England,  having  been  first  settled  in  1G3I,  under  the  name  of  Newtown"^  lit  the  seat 
of  Harvard  University  former  y  callec^  Harvard  College,  the  oldest  college  in  the  Un  ted 
States,  having  been  founded  in  1638,  which  was  lesf  ihan  twenty  year?  after  the  S 
iriaf  *^/''^r  t'  ^^>""°"'''-  Cambridge  contains  a  co  J  Luse  and  gaol'  sSte 
arsenal  and  five  churches-two  Unitarian,  onl  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Uni- 
versahst.  The  courts  are  alternately  held  here  and'at  Concord.  The  court  hou^e  and 
gaol  are  at  East  Cambridge,  at  Lechmere's  Point,  a  village  at  the  south-e^t  e.tremltv  of 
SasrirS;  ---^^^^-^^^  Boston  and  CharlestoL  by  bridges.     HeriTtgf 

bn,  W  T-i^ i'"'"'''*^  !"^t.^  P'^''*^""*  ^"'^  twenty-seven  professors,  or  other  instructors  • 

Student    aid iTcSo  1^"  '—.  'n"  "^^^  TI^*^^'^  '^^^'^  ^^P^^ ''  ''-  246  da  s'cai 
students,  and  o3,000  vohmes  in  its  libraries.     The  commencement  is  on   the   fourth 

Wednesdaym  August.     The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  are  very  complete  a. 
^a  den  of  "■^"'  «f  ^--f  •     It  Ls  an  excellent  anatonilal  muse  im   ^L Tbotanica 
garden  of  eight  acres,  richly  stored  with  an  extensive  collection  of  tre-s    shrubs    S 
plants  both  native  and  foreign      The  university  buildings  are  extensive  Id  commodious 

tie  e'ifice"  'renTrs  Ift  "'"'  '■    ""^''1  ^^"^^^^'^     '^'''^  '^-''^'^^'y  '»  theToTttj 
ine  eaihces,  renders  them  less  imposing  in  their  appearance  than  they  otherwise  would  h^ 

Su  Idh^  r4of  tn"f  '1  '^t  P"'^""^-  '^''^y  -«  University  Hallf  an  ellga„rg^^^^^^^ 
bu  Idmg,  140  by  50  fee  ,  and  forty-two  feet  higli,  containing  tlie  chapel,  dining  haHs  and 
^cture  rooms  ;  Harvard  Hail,  containing  the  library,  philosophical  ™luf  museum 
&c.  four  spacious  brick  edifices,  containing  rooms  for  st/.dents,  and  seveml  o Ser  buSS 
n  Ji  a|.'=o'n>nodat.o„  of  the  president,  professors,  and  students ;  Divinity  Hall  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  theological  student;  and  the  Medical  College  h  Won    a  Law 

lal"o°  'wliich  kri'r  T"^^'  "1?  '^''^'^'''  «^''-"''  "-  '^"-J-'l  tf  th  fnst  tuti-,";  : 
in.  i!ji     ■ '' '°^"^"^  "!  ^°«'«"-     The  Law  School  has  115,  the  Theological  twentv-sk 

h  lut 5.i,:  y^T'f  ''""^'f^-  '^''•*'  "''°'*^  """^^''--  "f  ^^"dents  attache^d  to  the  Situl 
1  .eluding  resident  graduates,  is  478.  This  institution  is  more  richly  endowed  than  Inv 
other  similar  institution  in  the  United  States.- f.«,V«/  States  CaScrihoilZoZ 

even'  teirS:;"^^^^^^^ 

rnnp  fn  f  •  I  '  -{^'^^^ ''oUars  ;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital,  85,000  dollars  •  three 
rope  factories,   tvv^   printing  offices,  one  bindery,    five  periodical  ,    one   ui  vS^     ^4? 

s^o^i:^^:^.'"'''-'-''^'-^^'  ^'•^'^"'^"  -'-'«'  2455^chrs:"  rptiatLti 

consdZrrbroalTn"''''  '""*'',  "^  ^°f ""'  '^  J"'"'^'^  ^'^  «"^*«"  hy  a  neck  of  land,  which 
constitutes  a  bioad  avenue,  and  may  be  reirarded  .i.c  n  Pon*;„„„H,: ,  ^e  w„„i.:„_..._'  .1      " 

Boscon.     In  the  west  part  of  the  township'  is  Jamaica  phih;s:"ah;vd  tn;;;t;'i;h  el^^J 
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country  scats,  and  woll-cultivatcd  p^anlons.  Hero  is  a  pond  by  wliicli  tlic  Boston  nqucduct 
is  supplied.  It  is  four  miles  from  Boston,  with  four  trains  of  cast-iron  jiipes,  the  afrfrrej^ato 
length  of  whleli  is  forty  miles.  The  town  or  village  contains  five  churches — one  Unitarian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Bajitist,  one  Ejuseopal,  and  one  IFniversalist,  —two  banks,  and 
many  beautiful  residences. —  United  States'  Gazetteer.  There  were,  in  1 840,  ten  churches 
in  the  township  ;  eighty-three  stores,  capital,  7.55,000  dollars  ;  four  lumber  yards,  capital, 
60,000  dollars  ;  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  one  weekly  newspaper, 
five  grist  mills,  and  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  350,000  dollars.  Twelve 
academies,  350  students,  twenty  schools,  881  scholars.  Population,  9089. — Official 
lietnrns. 

Dorchester,  four  miles  from  Boston,  lies  on   Dorchester  bay,  in  Boston  harbour. 
First  settled  in  1630.     The  surface  is  uneven  and  rough  ;  but  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  highly 
cultivated.     Neponset  river  runs  on  its  south  border,  and  fuinishes  water  power,  and  facili- 
ties for  navigation.     The  vessels   owned  here,  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  whale  and  cod 
fisheries.     It  has  also  considerable  manufactures.     In   a  part  of  this  town,  now  belonging 
to  Boston,  are  Dorchester  heights,  on  which  Washington,  in  March,  1776,  directed  a  fort 
to  bo  erected,  by  which  the  British  -were  driven  from  Boston  harbour.     The  first  settlers  of 
the  Connecticut  colony,  at  Windsor  and  Hartford,  100  in  number,  came  from  Dorchester, 
througli  the  wilderness,  in  1636. —  U.  S.  Gazetteer.    It  had,  in  1840,  ten  commercial  and 
commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  326,000  dollars :  fifty-seven  stores,  capital  609,200 
dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,   capital   1 7,000  dollars ;  two  cotton  factories,  4000  spindles, 
one  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  seven  tanneries,   one  pottery,  one  rope  factory, 
two  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill,  four  paper  factories,  two  printing  otllces,  one   weekly  news- 
paper, one  academy,  119  students  ;  twenty-two  schools,  1247  scholars.  Population,  4875. — 
Official  Returns. 

Chelsea,  four  miles  noi-tli-estat  from  Boston,  was  formerly  a  ward  of  Boston.  It  has 
considerable  manufactures',  and  is  connected  with  Charlestown  by  a  bridge.  It  has  one 
commission  house,  capita!  20,000  dollars ;  eleven  stores,  cajjital  29,000  dollars  ;  three 
lumberyards,  capital  I3,0<'')  Uollars  ;  two  tanneries,  one  pottery,  one  grist  mill,  one  print- 
ing office.  Capital  in  manufactures,  55,350  dollars.  One  academy,  twenty  students  ; 
nhie  schools,  574  scholars.     Population,  2290. — Official  Jietui-ns. 

Brighton,  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Boston,  is  distinguished  for  its  cattle  mar- 
ket, and  its  many  handsome  country  houses. 


li    ■  I 


Statistics  of  Briy-hton  Market. 


Number  solJ.  Eiitimated  Value. 

1M2.  dollars. 

31,n7n  Horned  catlte 1,240,040 

I7,liG  Stores 'i.W.HftO 

inn.C.'i^  Sheep  l'24,iWfi 

39,«35  Swine 10'.I,W24 


30,00- 
1«,7!I4 
144,172 
3l,H7i  Swiuc 


Homed  cattle . 

Stores  

Sheep   


Total 1,741,740 

1*4 


34,100 

12,730 
12K,fl50 
32,330 

2.1,20.1 
I!(,2,i2 
95,400 
2rt,08H 


Horned  cattle. 

Stnies   

Sheep  

Swine  


1M40. 


2,400,»81 


I,090,5;7 


Horned 
S(ore» 
Sheep 
Swine 


18.1!) 

cattle i,;iii.021 

■127,o.M 

214,0,10 

14.1,.'i34 


Total l,(Xll,Na4 


Number  sold. 

a.'i.SliO  Hnrnod  cattle, 

!i..'i7:i  Stores    

104,040  Sheep    

20,104  Swiiiu   


IMS. 


31,044  Horned  cattle. 

10,210  Stores    

110,200  Sheep    

17,092  Snino   


1837. 


3S,3fl4  Horned  cattle. 

ll.K.'is  Stores    

8.1,H30  Sheep    

13,007  Swiuc 


IH.30. 


51,090  Homed  cattle. 

15.S72  Stores    

im,IOO  SImep    

•i:\U2  Swine   


H.15. 


Estimated  Value, 
dollars. 


::::;:J 


2,058,004 


2,410,231 


:\ 


l,H.'iM,202 


1,878,032 


Brookline,  about  four  miles  west  of  Boston,  in  a  liigldy  cultivated  country,  decked 
w'th  country  seats,  had,  in  1840,  1.365  inhabitants,  fourteen  comnicrcial  houses,  capita] 
70,000  dollars  ;  seventeen  retail  stores,  capital  50,000  dollars;  and  20,0(K)  d(;lliirs  invested 
in  mnniifnctiires:  with  several  aciidciniGs  and  common,  schools. —  OffirinI  Heliirns. 
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Medford,  five  miles  from  Boston,  with  a  population  of  2478  in  1840  »  «„  *t       • 

which  13  a  V  laffe.     The  villae-P  utth^  TTnnor  PaiiT      i.^^]'  "aving  two  tails,  at  each  of 

.»,l.  .w«y  foet  ^r  ii-lfvi;  'f. ho  itrTi  UpLfe  £7'  "  ''y°' 
t»,ns  „„o  E|,  soopd  ohurch,  fiv,  p.p^,  „iU.,  .ndalTt  £'i"ai;:.''~Sri; '"''  •'°"; 
Worcester  railroad  nassp=i  tlirmi...li  1*^      Tl.„  m     i       "^  '"t/ uweiangs.      Ihe  JJoston  and 

rection  of  the  i3apti^:::!.t3'ei'inTl "  t^  n  t  Ssl^^d^l^S'  Tt  '^l?' 
five  feet  long  forty-nJne  wide,  and  three  stories  lUwhicicosr about  iSrlS^r^'^*^" 
three  houses  for  professors,  and   a  mansion   house^fo    boSkif  tl'e   s  1^     if 'h!' 

«„„!  ^-        •  r    ;  ,"J    ne^.spapei.     Capital  in  manufactures.  249  700  dnllnra       fru 
_       W ALTHAM,    ten    miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.       Tito    stnfmp    nf   fl,:a  *         i  • 

gamens.     It  bm  cotloii  .T.d  woollen  nmiiufacturcs.     There  «eie  in  l«4n  i„  .1,» T  ^'  ^  • 
clevou  store,  o.pilal  29,(100  dolla,,  ,  tl,™  cotton  fac  orl       IMO  tdn.  k.  ■" 

popni„S;l?ot-Si^„wX;t;'r'  s't;^"  "*"'• « ""-''•  ="««'■«'- 

chicflv  i„  the  fishprip..      Tf        <^»'i"eiccl  in  l,jj.     home  vessels  are  owned  here,  employed 
capitaVlV   K)rSr!*    i       T    '^'''"  ^'"'•«'^:  ^^P''«"  27,600  dollars;    four  h.n.ber  yaJdT 

la«.;CaS,,"'48'fJSS«J?S4^^^^  «^'-'«- ««  -•- 

thecoa'stSLirnd  tllthpr'^jJlt^^^^.^'^i^^.^-''  -"«  shipping  employed  ia 

..,.,,,,....„    j:-.vr  ana.us   nater  |jOwer.     A  iiiie  qua- 
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AMRIUCA. 


1?40  !I  r  obtamed  here  First  settled  in  1625,  incorporated  in  1640.  It  had  in 
1840,  one  Congregational  and  one  Unitarian  church.  The  elder  President  Adams  w^ 
born  here.  It  Tms  sixteen  stores,  capital  24,300  dollars  ;  one  woo  en  fatto^  Z 
cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  tannery,  one  paper  factory,  six  S  Lis  ?k^^^^^^ 
'0^«?S;^',^i;'y%tf'^-     ™— ehools,^564schoL.     fopS,  S^' 

roeky  hills  to  the  north.  The  village  contains  ^eightSurch-tSre  Metodi  ts  tw 'S^ 
gre^ational  one  Fner.ds,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Uni versalist;  two  banks,  beSrefoH^vh." 
and  an  academy.  The  peninsula  of  Nahant  is  a  rocky  promontory  in  the  oceL  connS 
w.th  a  smaller  peninsula,  called  Little  Nahant,  by  a  be'ach,  and  both  are  connected  wth 
Lfd  A\\^7A^\'f"  T-  •"  M'""^'  ^'''^y  «"'«'''«"*'7  '^'--t'^d  not  tote  over- 
SZtustist^st^KrmtTeair  C^^^^^^^^ 

s  de,  the  sea  often  roars  funously  against  the  rocks.  Lynn  has  long  been  celebrated  for 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes  and  produces  over  2,500,6oo  pairs  afnSly.  Ithad  L 
1840,  hrty-six  sores,  capital  134,000  dollars;  one  rope  factory,  threelrist  mills  one 
sa  V  mill,  f    o  printing  offices,  four  weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufacfures  408  700 

THE    COMMERCE    OF   BOSTON. 
Boston  is  the  commercial  emporium  of  New   Enn-lnul       AU1,«..^i.  .,«    l 

c"sfhf";  '7  ''^"^ '''-  ■"'™ '"'« ^^^^'io^^^v^i^ 

chusetts  have,  by  the  construction  of  railroads,  connected  the  port  w  th  he  nrinSal 
marts  o  trade,  and  opened  a  cheap,  rapid,  safe,  and  convenient  m^ans  S  t  ansKtfon 
from  and  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  state  and  its  dep6ts,  and  tlLnce  to  thTrS  na 
markets  and  entrepots  of  the  north,  the  south,  and  W' west,  and  upon  the  TtSc 
coast,  upon  the  rivers,  and  upon  the  lakes.  The  enterprise  of  the  soaLt  llmvZl 
mto    Its    warehouses  the  products  of  the  fishery,  and    ts  port  is  the  Ef  cntrL  Hf 

f  .?r^\'"  V^  "T""*  T*^  .°^  ^'''  York.  "  kit  the  prin^cipal  ad  antlge  of  tsT^for 
the  security  of  vessels,  and  ,t  is  one  that  distinguishes  th  s  port  from  otheTprL  »al  nort.^ 
of  our  country,  are  its  commodious  docks,  whidi  are  constmcted  w  th  SfstreSh^aml 
run  far  up  into  the  city.  These  are  bordered  by  continuous  blockrof  vtelS  either 
ot  brick  or  Quincy  granite,  which  have  an  appearance  of  remarkable  uSmity  s'oSv 
and  permanence.  By  the  arrangement  of  these  docks,  the  numerou  ™  el.  S 
tracery  of  spars  and  cordage  line  them  on  either  side,  n  ay  unship  the  r  cargoes  It  the 
nnJrT.f  f  ^"l"^'"''^-  ^^■^'•^''«»««S  and  receive  in  letL  the  r  rpplies  for  f.S 
ports  with  the  utmost  secunty  and  despatch.  Indeed,  the  substantial  appCance  of  Se 
jv-arehouses,  is  quite  similar  to  the  mercantile  houses  i^i  the  other  Zs  Tt^t,    w  S 

COMMERCE    AND    KAV , CATION     OF    BOSTO.V    FOB   TWEKTV     YEAI.J,    1820  TO 

1839,  IKCLU81VE. 

nary  1,  to  July  31     1840    H'4Q  •    .u   ■       !u      '  '  ^.^ '  '^^^'   ^^^^  ;  from  Jan- 

814-i„creaIe,2o     '  '  '      """^  ^^'   con-esponding  time  of  the  previous  year, 
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im,  1003  -,  1835. 
January  I  to  July  £ 
Tonnage The 


The 


for  the 
le  year 


From 


1824  to  1825 
'8*5  „   182B 
'S28  „   1827 
"•2/  „   1S2H    . 
•828  „   1829   . 
182l»  „  ixao   . 
1«30  „   1831    . 
J831  „  1832  . 


vesiiela 

••  709 

■■  897 

••  823 

■•  1,010 

•  1.SI9 

•  1,43  J 
••  l.iWS 
'•  1,809 1 


Pron 


Agsregalo  number  reported  in  is  year.. . 

Sr.™e.r  of  U.e  Q^,     ^  ^oal,  C„t,.„,  F,„„. 

Wme  Imported  into  Bost. 

bualiels. 


lS32lolft33 

IH33  „  1834  

1S34  „  1835 

I«35  „  I83fi  

I83(i  „  1837 

1837  „  1838  

1838  „  1839  

183!)  „  1840 


From 


Pliilaclelphia .*  *'""'• 


on. 


Kingston 

,  RoiiUnut  . ,, ,  * ' 

'      J'"""' pl»«)i' .'*."'■■" 
>        Riclinioud \\\' 

Total 

Iq  I849.;! 
1839... 
1838... 
1837... 

„       ,  COTTOV 

Bectlred  during  I84i  ..". 
Ill  18^(l  ,,\ 

18.39  . . . 

1838  ... 

1837... 


92,838 
5,283 

10,300 
1,942 


110,423 
73,847 
90,485 
71,304 

80,557 


From 


Tent-la. 

I,8,V> 

2,IC4 

2,1,54 

2,19fi 

2,23« 

2,207 

2,275 

3,332 

28,1,55 

Grain     Hides,   Moi.^sses,   Tea,  and 
in  lo4I. 

FLOUR. 


124,041 

124,041 

92,370 

144,47:. 

107,025 
109,275 

bales. 
131,009  I 
138,709 
94,301 
90,0,10 
82,084 


New  York 

Albany  

Kingston 

Bjltimore 

New  Orleans., 
r  ri'dericksburg 
Hicliniond  .... 
(ieoigetown  . . . 
Alixandria...  ., 
I't'tePHburg .. 
Norfolk  '  ' 


i'biladelphia  .'.'.'.',' 

i'orts  in  Delaware 

New  Jersey 

Connecticut .,', 

Massachusetts 

New  Hanipsliire." 

Maine  


barrels. 

289,114 
70,091 
34 
02,740 
02,834 
31,900 
17.031 
18,010 
12,002 
9,002 
070 
42,893 
1.027 
100 
438 
2,070 
70 
CIO 


CRAIN. 


^;|;^^uaudty  ofgraia  imported,  during  1841,  was- 


Total  barrels „,„„. 

In  1840.  *Ii'233 

lo,;; 451,007 

'"'*' 42»,«4tf 


Prom  New Orleana... 
V'harlestoi,  .. 

North  Carolina' 
Prederickib.  -» 

Norfolk ; 

Happahannock 


{)iherp„r,.  in  Virginia; 
Ualtiiuorc 


i'elaware 

Philadelphia'  .*.*.' 

New  Jersey..     

Newvork....;;; 

Albany ' 

Khodo  Island 


Indian  Ci-ro. 

bllsbels 

3«,73;t 
3,000 

71,504 
102,891 
100,870 

60,085 

83,114 
537,950 
1 1 1,930 

'>»9aii 

30,045 

194,401 

>'.V70a 

7.000 

,'■-00 

,'i.lO 

13,000 


Oats, 
bushels. 

2,420 

1 ,590 
9,791 
34,300 
08,009 
29,038 
88,140 

s.ogi 

6,700 
8,000 


Rye. 

bushels. 
280 


700 
2,910 
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AMERICA. 


HIDES.              1841.  1840. 

Hlilet,  total 432,481  805,909 

Hone  hideii S,8U0  1,071 

Calcutta  cow  atnil  buS'aio,  balea 1<30  3,».')2 

Hair  eeal  •kini 70,109  27,393 

MUIiASSES.  blida. 

Vote'ijO,  eqnal  to C4,109 

Coastwiie,  equal  to 9,880 

Total,  in  1841  73,991 

1840 7R.082 

„        1839 W,iW 

1838  ..  ".M7 

1837  «5,«00 


TEA. 

ebntii. 

In  1841,  rqnal  to I13,l,vi 

1840          „         254,000 

1830           , 118,000 

1838          , 183,220 

1837           , 197,804 

I83G          , 215,000 

183S         „          107,000 

1834         „        228,944 

WINE. 

package*,  gallona. 

In  1841 9,077  35,1,7241 

1840 12,400  374,741 


NcMBKR  of  Fore'gn  and  Coaatwise  Arrivals  and  Clearances  at  the  Port  of  Boston  in  each 
of  tlie  last  Twelve  Years ;  also,  the  Value  of  Foreign  Imports  and  Exports  for  the 
same  series  of  Years. 


NAVIGATION. 

COMMERCE. 

YEARS. 

FURGION. 

CO'STWISK, 

TOTAL. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Arrivala- 

Clearances. 

Arrivals. 

Clearances. 

1830 

642 
766 
1064 
1066 
1156 
1302 
1452 
1391 
1313 
1533 
1628 
1791 

S07 
6^"; 
913 
9;J9 
1002 
1225 
1320 
138! 
11:24 
1381 
1362 
1581 

2938 
294  (~. 
3538 
4024 
3527 
3S79 
3944 
4000 
4018 
4251 
4406 
4574 

21 16 
2298 
2(tll 
2^148 
2477 
2900 
2927 
2506 
2901 
2803 
2815 
2841 

6,363 
6,694 
8,1.30 
8,877 
8,162 
9,306 
9,649 
9,478 
9,350 
9,988 
10,211 
10,787 

dollars. 

8,348,613 
13,414,800 
13,760,512 
17,833,446 
l.'i,514,700 
18,613,800 
25,898,955 
1.5,027,''37 
13,461,580 
18,409,139 
14,122,^19 
19,23.1,000 

dollars. 
8,180,178 
,5,8911,002 
10,107,708 
8,062,219 
7,309,761 
7,93v,3J« 
8  47^,  '11^ 

Ig3l       

1833 

1834 

Ig35 

1836 

7,836,270 
7,036,882 
8,013,5.36 
8,405,314 
0,333,154 

1838 

1839     

184Q ,,, 

1841 

The  coastwise  arrivals  and  clearances,  in  the  above  statement,  do  not  include  those 
vessels  which  arrive  and  depart  with  domestic  merchandise  exempted  from  entry  or  clear- 
ance at  the  custom-house ;  the  number  of  this  class  of  vessels  is  estimated  to  exceed  2500 
annually. 

vessels. 
The  arrivals  from  foreign  ports  at  Boston,  from  1790  to  1800,  averaged  per  year,    569 

1800  to  1810,  „  „  789 
1810  to  1820,  „  „  610 
1820  to  1830,  „  „  787 
1830  to  1835,  „  „  1199 
1835  to  1841,    „     „    1473 

By  the  above  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  arrivals  at  Boston,  both  foreign  and 
coastwise,  for  the  past  year,  far  exceed  that  of  any  former  year.  It  will  also  be  seen  that 
the  increase  of  exports  at  the  port  of  Boston,  the  past  year,  is  over  900,000  dollars. 


» 


PaiKcir.AL  Imports  into  Boston  during  the  Year  endhig  December  31,  1842. 


COAL.  tons,      bushels. 

Philadelphia 76,604 

Rondout 8,917 

Kingston 2,48} 

Hnvrc-rtc-Grace    1,501 

Oiherplaces 709       121,800 

Total 90,276       121,800 

In  ISil  110,9.32        124,041 

1840 73,8^17         !»2,.170 


tons,   chaldrons. 

Uverpool   2,570 

Newcastle 7,518          1,28'? 

Hull    690 

Glasgow 066          .. 

London 70 

Other  places 


Total 11,014 

In  mil  12,754 

1840 ,,       9,110 


17,172 

18,4.50 
27,187 
25,753 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
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cbenM. 

US.l.Vi 

irA,M>0 

118,000 

183,2-20 

IU7,lta4 

215,000 

ln7,(N1G 

•i28,»44 

Res. 

Ballon  B. 

77 

3Ji3,:i!4| 

bU 

374,741 
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in  each 

orts 

for  the 

5RC  E. 

HolUnd . 
Baiavia  . 


COPPER. 


ExpoTtn. 


dallars. 

8,180,170 
B,89(i,002 
10,107,708 
8,0Gi,219 
7,30!i,7«l 
7,95v,;ilG 
8,47.5,313 
7,830,270 
7,036,882 
8,OI3,53r. 
8,405.314 
0,333,154 


ticlude  those 
try  or  clear- 
jxceed  2500 


vessels. 

ear,    569 

789 

610 

787 

1199 

1473 

foreign  and 
be  seen  that 
oUurs. 


1842. 


oiip.   c'laldroni. 

2,370 

.  , 

7,SI8 

I.IS" 

(i'.m 

,  , 

WW 

,  , 

70 

,  , 

•• 

17,172 

1,914 

18,4:iO 

2,7.'.4 

27,187 

9,110 

2J,7S3 

8u 

Hayti 

St.  Thomu... 

Cub. 

Porto  lUco  ... 
Porto  Cdbellu  . 

Manilla    

Braiil , 

Africa 


Iba. 

354,000 

1,930,727 

47,418 

;,157,1U0 

I51,4im 
M57.3.5S 

345,043 
1,052,370 

471  SOG 

1,631.930 

13,350 


Total 

Same  period  for  1841 


.  18  008,040 
.  12,245,390 


COTTON.  balea. 

Kr'"" -^^"^ 


10,204 
10,580 
11  334 


1840. 
183B. 


Ctiarleatoii "  _  ^ 

Savannah ."!.'..'.'.'.*.',',... 

PlOflJa '....'.'.*.'.'..".','.'.'.'.'.'.  11  201 

Other  places 2' 002 

iui84['^r!::::":::::::::::::::::::::::::::::l>»S 

138,709 

04,301 

„       _    .  FLOUR.  larrela. 

?,l"'Y»»k 140,739 

Albany 00  248 

VVeatern  Railroad ibo.'ooo 

FredericliaburB , jg  ,74 

Georgetown n'sn,, 

Alexandria ::::::  ,,1309 

Kicliuiond 8  014 

Other  Ports  in  Virginia s'gns 

Pliiladelpliia ;...,;  gj^g, 

?«'""'"'« 48,744 

Other  places 3,092 


009,400 


\^° «19.201 

"39 451,607 

GRAIN. 

New  Orlenns buah. 

North  Carolina 

Frederickaburg 

Norfolk 

Rapp:ihnnnock 

OtlHT  i'orta  in  Virginia 

Alexandria  and  tieorgetown 

Baltimore 

Other  Porta  in  Maryland 

Philadelphia 

I'oris  in  Delaware 

Ports  in  New  Jersey 

New  York 

Albany 

Other  Porta  in  New  York , .'. 

Porta  in  Connecticut 

Ports  in  IM  aasachiisctis 

Ports  in  Maine 

Forts  in  Nova  Scotia , 


Total. 


Corn. 

Oats. 

40G,50R 

12,559 

S0,2G8 

08  046 

8,1,8GI 

39,180 

60,.'lfl7 

1,023 

24,101 

500 

324,482 

38,254 

3,700 

800 

343/13 

92  072 

85,203 

45,289 

55,837 

30,183 

167,222 

94  381 

14,fi90 

49,172 

4,G1S 

000 

3,200 

600 

1S,775 

,'>,UOU 

.  bush.  1,835,163    393,474 


There  were  also  recciircd  from  New  York  38,410  bushels 
of  rye,  and  77,923  buahcia  of  shorts. 

Years.  Total  bushels.—     Corn.        Oats.        Rye. 

*°  j*"" 2,044,129     35(!,.1fl2       .•i4,l2f 

"••"' 1,808,431     487948       48,020 


Vrara.              Total  buslivla.—    Com.  Oat*.  Ryp. 

IB39 1,007,402  430,141  48,024 

•M38 1,974,038  443,057  102,473 

1837 1,729,430  405,173  80,391 

I1IDE8.  uiimb»r. 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video 138,260 

Hio  Grande 23,235 

Pernambuco n  otj 

»•"■»•• 9.868 

TruxiUo 13,318 

St.  Domingo tm 

Porto  Cubello  and  Laguayra 04SU 

New  Snuth  Wales 9707 

Valparaiso  and  Chill 31  30» 

Curaioa r.Ua 

Other  places I7,B70 

Coistwiaa 78,048 

„,      T"'^' 340,235 

Calcutta  Cow  and  UulTalo bales  4,235 

In  1841 432,4«l     „  300 

J840 205,000     „  3,952 

MOLASSES  hhda.  tres.        bbls. 

Foreign 63,j7j        a,380        1,982 

Coastwise 7,541  20S       2,298 

Total 61,313        2,783        3,880 

In  '841  hhda.  and  trcs.      73,li»l 

1840 do.      78,0,).^ 

NAVAL  STORES.               Tc.rp.  Tar. 

Washington,  N.C bbls.     16,049  3,491 

Wilmington,     „      do.         900  3.005 

Newheru ao.         400  604 

Other  Pons  in  N.  0 do.      2,201  978 

Norfolk do 1,009 

Other  places    do 774 

Total   bbls.    10,010      10.011 

I"  Iff ' 28,078       17,890 

I"" 26,740      12,197 

1842  Foreign syga  205,641 

\Z\l        ' 4143  3*;t,niu 

l^il         "         4282  413.054 

'J3;  .      •'         6245  431,438 

litftaciency  compared  with  1839 2553  225,797 

r.              .            «  pltES.  callonn. 

Exported  1842,  Foreign 122  7,737 

»            „      Doiueslic 8,899  44-,'352 

„          1811,  Fori'igu 4,143  3i.t,n,lt 

p  11"       «■."    ,^'J«'">'"«'<^--'. 11,401        «2fi,4US 

railing  tffin  the  tr.iflic  during  the  past 

year   9583       4944-28 

SUGARS.  ib». 

1842,  Brown. 20,M1,67.-. 

■  qV.    „*'""•' ' 8,09',23» 

'•  V.^?*" 31,990,342 

,.,•.•„    ^'""' 11,252,001 

^  •  ?v?*" 29,978,1174 

„      White 9,704,821 

abort  imports  compared  with  1841  :— 

Ji™.*° 2,448,607 

"''""' 8,250,824 

,„,„                          WIS  lis.  pkps.  gallons. 

:^" 6,540  187,6144 

^1' 19,077  5.W,724 

J,?^"  ■••••••:••: ■; 12,400  374,470 

railing  off  in  impoits  this  year  com. 

pared  with  1841  13,137  306,110 


None  of  the  returns  which  we  have  been  able  to  procure  afford  any  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  that  is  of  the  least  value :  for 
these  we  can  only  refer  to  the  detaikd  accounts  hereafter,  for  all  the  United 
States  collectively. 


.^^ 
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AajERICA. 


TRADE  OK  UOSTON  JN  1843. 


Importations  of  Coffee  into  Boston,  for  the  Year  ending  December  31,  1843, 


COUNTRIES. 

Braill 

Africa 

Chilinn  I'lirta 

Dniiiah  Weat  liiUiea 

St.  Tbonittji 


llM. 

4,OOH,«33 

77,V86 

126,IM!0 

B7ft 

lA.lOO 


Total,  1843 lG,O7l,G0ft 


OOUNTBIBS.  lb». 

{J"»"n<I U7,()00 

5**"'» 234M6 

SuriiiMn 1,440 

H»y«i R,44I,<I31 

v.'"""-: 1,017,150 

I'orto  Riro 10r),S(i2 

PorloCabcllo I,7«(i,0ll8 

Manilla 1 70,403 

Iniporta  for  1 842 1  g,90g,M0 

18" 12,24S,36« 

The  quantity  of  eotton  received  at  the  port  of  Boston,  durin&f  the  year  endiner  Decem- 
ber 31,  1843,  is  as  follows  :— 

„  Imlfi. 

From    New  Orleana 73,02* 

Mobile 34,428 

„        C'harleatoa I»,73R 

„        Savannah 1A,563 

„        Horidtt 20,704 

„        New  York ,ioj 

„         Philadplphia 25 

„        North  Cirolina 17 

.,        Virginia 10 1 

„        Maine  29 ' 

The  imports  of  hides,  in  1843,  were  as  follow  : — 


From  Denierara 


bale*. 

4G 


Total 151 ,000 

In  1842 1  I9,U70 

1841 131,861) 

1840 138,700 

I83U V4.3UI 

1838 <Ji;,(i36 

1837 B'<,G84 


Prom 


bitlrs. 
Buenoa  Ayrea  and  Monte  Video 100,333 


Pita 

Si.  Domiugoand  Port  au  Prince 

Chili 

Pernaoibuco 

Goualvea 

Porto  Cil>ello  and  La  Guayra.. 

St.Tbomaa 

CuracoB _^ 

San  Juan ..'..'.'."         «,i7S 

TruxiHo ^,330 

California 33,245 

Haravaibo 870 


1.154 

12,554 

4e,fi'J.i 

2,835 

628 

7,303 

1,211 

158 


bideo. 
Prom    Sandwich  iaianda 12,323 


Kin  Janeiro 
New  Orleana. 

Moi.ile , 

Sa\annuh 

CbarleKton, .  ., 
Florida 


300 

48,401 

6,10s 

6,061 

300 

816 


2»0,117 
Coaatwuc 11.090 


Total 310,807 


ARRIVALS    IN    1843. 

Foreign— ships,  128;  barques,  154  ;  brigs,  508;  schooners,  898.  Coastwise— ships, 
97 ;  barques,  153  ;  brigs,  664  ;  sclioouers,  3915  ;  sloops,  135.  Total  number  of  an-ivals 
forthe  year  1843 -ships,  225;  barques,  307;  brigs,   1172;  schooners,   4813;  sloops. 

Of  the  above,  2  sliips,  5  barques,  100  brigs,  750  schooners,  were  British  ;  2  barques, 
2  bngs,  Sicilian  ;  2  brigs  Russian  ;  1  brig  French  ;  1  brig  Spanish  ;  1  brig  Bremen.  The 
remainder  were  American. 

CLEARANCES    IN    1843. 
Foreign— ships,  77;  barques,  146;  brigs,   481;    schooners,  885.     Coastwise— ships, 
156  ;  barques,  163;  brigs,  544  ;  schooners,    1545;  sloops,  76.  Total  number  of  clear- 
ances  for  the   year    1843— ships,  233;  barques,   309;   brigs,  1025;  schooners,  2430; 
sloops,  76. 

Of  the  above,  2  ships,  5  barques,  103  brigs,  745  schooners,  were  British ;  2  barques, 
2  brigs,  Sicdian  ;  1  barque,  1  brig,  Swedish  ;  2  brigs,  Russian  ;  1  brig,  French  ;  1  brig, 
Spanish;  1  brig,  Bremen,  and  the  remainder  American. 

The  above  are  exclusive  of  a  large  number  of  wood-coasters,  and  vessels  sailing  under 
licences,  and  which  neither  enter  nor  clear  at  the  custom-house.  The  disparity  between 
the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to  this  fact.  A  great  number  of  vessels  arrive  which 
do  not  clear  at  the  custom-house  before  sailing. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamsliips  Caledonia  and  Acadia,  running  between 
Boston  and  Liverpool,  have  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  five  times  each.  Tlie 
liiberuia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times.     The  Britannia  has  entered  and  cleared 


lllK. 

77,VS0 

126,A60 

B7ft 

lA.lOO 


10,07 1, G0» 

18,808,010 
12,243,390 
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itei^axTuV  S"  """'""'^  ''''  '^'•"''-^  *--'  -'I--  lost  on  her  passage  to 

bar  of  .Lls\Sj:.f::'£  fflerSuSrvr-'"*'        '"''  '^"''"'     ^'°'  """'"" 
ending  on  the " f  Deee^^^^^^^^^  '''''  ~--ff  »»  the  1st  of  Jan/ary,  a'nd 


bale* . 

4C 

Ifil,0fl0 
I  I9,U70 
13I,8fil) 
13N,7ntt 
V4,3I>I 
<Ji;,(i30 
B'<,G84 


bideo. 

12,323 

300 

48,401 

6, 1  OS 

«,()61 

300 

8I(> 


291),  1  IT 
11,890 

310,807 


)arque9, 
1  hrig, 


Imports  of  United  States  Coal  into  Boston 

Year. 

1813 •""'•  bu.Iieli.. 

1843              117,451  150,813 

1841.    ' 90,27(1  lil,sno 

1840 ::'.::". 'i"'''';*  i2t,04i 

^3.S1'  02,370 


Year 

IH30.'. *"''S'.  bUKhcI*. 

80,597  109,273 


H.°iK-:,s^:  SK3,i.i/T'';EK'^ifS".:^°-^  ^" 


ton*. 


Year. 

1842.'.* .".■;."■■■' ,?■•;'? 

1841    11,014 

iMi.;:::::: ■*•'" 

0,110 


Imports  of  Foreign  Coal. 


chaldrona. 

17,800 
18,460 
27,187 

a.'>,7S3 


Year. 

IH39 

1838 ;;; , 

"*•" 11,873 


tnna. 
A880 


chaldrona. 
2(!,277 
l«,6fil 
30,691 


New  Orleans. 

Mobile 

Klizaheth  city  . 
Frederickubiirg 
Uitppahannock 

Alexandria 

{•eorgetdwn 

Oilier  porta  in  Virginia 

Haltim<ire   

Porta  in  Delaware, 

PhiUilelphia 

Salem,  New  Jersey 

New  York 

Albany 

Other  porta  in  NewYiirk 

Western  railroad 

Porta  Iq  Conyeeticut  .. 

Maine 

Nora  Scotia 


.84?:r;3'irof^il"::,  rLiiLt  r  ■>'  •*»""" '-  -•■  ^-'  f-  -^^r .. 


Year. 

1843 

1842 

1841 

1840 


barrela.  1  Year, 
«10,«e4i  183B.. 


flm),4tW 
«74,««3 
U19.MI 


1838.. 
1837.. 


barreU, 
IS 1,667 
370,704 
423,S4a 
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Receipts  of  Flour  into  Boston,  by  the  Western  Rnilroa«1. 


Mniitlia. 
•^MiiiDiry  .. 
February 
Murrb  ..., 
April  , 


IH43 


lirl>. 

I,'il7 

3IH 

I.li.tl 

Wli 

May II  .li'iH 

June 4,7M 

July Il,3.'i8 

AiiKii't • 7.Hi9 

Srpternbi'r   10,171 

<  lilober 32,374 

Nnvi'inbfr 32,tm 

l)i-ci'njbi.T 11,395 


121,(1(14 


II aire*  e(iuiil  to. 


half  brU 

04 
41) 

m 

7N3 

a-i!i 

I  (-,7 
l«H 

203 

4l'i 
IIM 

2()ft 

3924 


1842 

^^>||tll•.  brli.       hairbrla. 

J  iniiui  y 

Ki  bruary 

March 

April mo 

May 4.13'i              144 

Junn 3,Hii() 

July «i,'.l73                 13 

Anguat 4,7N'i                 CO 

Ni'ptimbcr 31,(148               US 

October 3(),(W»               B33 

Noreiubir ij,m(17               sqO 

December i.nu                U 

ISSA 


Halvea  equal  to. 


IR43 
1841  . 


123,Ano  brla 


m.snn  bnrrcla. 

87,853      ,, 


87,08.1 
;(i8 


87,853  brla. 


Total 311,419 

Tlie  imports  of  molasses  into  Boston,  in  hogsheads,  were— 

Ypflra,  bh(l«.  I  Ynara. 

1838 OS.MO  I     1811 , 

I83f) 72,2(17  I     1814 

1840 7'.I,«4B  I     1843 


blida. 
7N.0fiJ 
73  iiyi 
63,674 


The  imports  of  spirits  during  the  year  ending  December  31,  J  843,  have  been  — 


I.S.'iR  package*,  couluiiiing  12'.l,348  gnllona. 

S  Line  period,  1843 2,n'.i2  „  3n.\(;4i        „ 

1841  4,143  „  323,010 

1840 4,282  „  413,654 

„      ..                 1830 ,V45  „  431,4.18 

Dcncirncy  compared  wilh  1830 3,(!88  „  3U2,0!IO        „ 

Forivgn  apirita  expor(ed  1843 (ifl  „  41)70        „ 

Domestic                „              1843 0,033  „  273  7 M        „ 

Fort-ign                  „              1842 122  „  7737        „ 

Domeatic                „              1842 8,809  „  417,352        „ 

Foieign                  „              1841 4,143  „  3V3,0I9 

Domeaiic               „              1841  11,461  „  026,408        „ 

Compared  with  1841,  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  traffic  10,511  packages,  equal  to 
(570,789  gallons. 

The  importation  of  sugar  into  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  year  ending  December  31, 
1843,  has  been  as  follows: — 


0  >iintrii'8.  Iba.  brown. 

Cuba l7,.VVi.g.'i4 


Manilla. 

Dutch  We^<l  Iiulie* 

Spaniah  Went  Indira 

Britinb  Baat  Indiea 

Brazilian  porta  

D.inijh  West  Iniliea 

llritiHh  American  Colonies. 
South  Seas 


4,295,123 

18,90.^ 

1,304,221 

200 

8  007 

240,360 

1.S.M8 

9,817 

Total 23,6.1.M04 

„     1842  29,.M1,675 

,,     1841   31,990,342 

,.     1840 S9,978,«74 

English  refined,  imported  iu  1843 


Iba.  white. 
1,131,731 

294 


»20 
0,450 


1.142,404 

8,605,237 

11,2.52,061 

9,704,821 

223,467 


The  tonnage  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  is  not  confined  to  her  own  port,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  one-third  of  the  commerce  of  New  York,  from  the  year  1 839  to  1 842, 
was  carried  on  either  upon  Massachusetts  account,  or  in  Massachusetts  vessels ;  and  the 
ships  of  Massachusetts  also  carry  on  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  of  New  York, 
particularly  with  the  East  India  trade.  From  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
Mr.  Spencer,  it  appears  that  the  tonnage  of  Boston,  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1842,  was  as  follows: — 

Registered  tonnage,  157,1 16.70-95ths ;  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  36,385.48-95ths : 
the  total  tonnage  being  193,502.23-95th8.  There  were  also  thirty-eight  vessels  built 
within  that  year. 
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>r1i. 

luirbrli 

199 

Ml 

m 

,8(1(1 

,1173 

»i 

,782 

60 

(I4H 

138 

(188 

n32 

«(17 

390 

IIU 

U 

08.1 

1330 

7(18 

833 

bria. 

"  Tlio  principal  exports  of  domestic,  or  coarHO  woven  cottons  from  the  port  of  Boston 
arc  to  the  Ea.st  I„.1,C8  U,.  Wet  IikII...  Mc.vioo,  South  America,  Turk,.-,  s'l^yrnn  S  iS'l 
A,u.ncu,  Ilay  ,,  the  South  Pacific.  Canton,  and  Honduras.  Althou^Wi  a  late  ex nortatiou 
silnnSif:;^*".^"  attended  .ith   an   ail.,.ed  lo.s,  stiil'that  particular  cTn" 

Zi  V      T         1      .      ''""i^T"'"''":^'*''  ''"'  ''"'*-'   '•"'"'  '^  *''«  K«»J«  ^vere  of  inferior 
lahty.     In  order  to  supply  the  manutuctures  of  cotton  good.,  ^vitldn  the  vicinity  of  Bos- 

2  itr  !;r  f  "1  '  r  '""'"*  "\  •"  "'"■'^"^  "f  '"  *'"'^°  -tablishments  munt  I  carried 
and  itho  ir  •  '  *'"i  •-""•'"  *''"'  '.'"'""■'''^^  ''•  di«trihute,l  into  the  interior  by  railroad 
h  P„i  f  '^'?"?''  '""^ ''',"  '.'  V'"';'^  ""  ^"•"«"""^d  i"  the  neiohhouring  factories,  the 
increase  of  nmnulncture.^  may  be  judged  from  the  followhig  returns :_ 

Importation  of  Cotton  into  Boston,  for  Fourteen  Years. 


Y  E  A  R  ,S. 

From                   From 
New  Urlean>.{    Charlentnn. 

From 
Savannub. 

From 
Mobile. 

From 
FlorliiR. 

From 
Natcbex. 

1830 

biil<!«.                  bulfn, 
»0,«09                    8,(i«n 
.30,300        I            7,i,',u 

h;llua. 

9,170 

.'..U«8 

9,916 

6,699 

(,(148 

(1,794 

8,879 
ln,9i'.' 
11,123 

U,3(l6 

0,137 

.'.,721 
1I,3.U 
l.'i.MlS 

123,888          1 

b  .li  a. 

3,!l»5 
(l.Oj.l 

7.-'l3 

fl,78l 

9,.'i93 
14,019 
12,080 
7.1173 
7,821 
I4,.'i93 
19,944 
V8,100 
19,204 
24,8(11 

I81,8.t2 

balvx. 

70 

479 

fxi 

106 

41 

868 

2.813 

3,033 

10,313 

»,IK6 

14,499 

10,406 

ll.ViOl 

20,704 

84,437 

balci. 

1831 

1832 

1838 

2I»,30I 
27,342 
43,2:.9 
37,«(:s 
39,323 
44,.W3 
48.103 
C.'.,fl7fl 
72,9(1(J 
3(5,313 
73,022 

613,0(18 

8,7(il 
11,471 
13.433 

i7.8i;8 

18,83.'. 

14,821 

9.340 

22,889 
12,228 
l»,.'i8(i 
1(1,730 

200,237 

1834 

I83.'> 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1812 

2,687 

3,798 

3,278 

9S0 

1843 

Tot«l 

233 
10,916 

Y  E  A  R  .S. 


From 
New  York 


1830. 
1831. 
1832.. 
18.33. 
1834. 
183,').. 
1836. , 
1837.. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1813  . 


Total  , 


balex. 

1,064 

978 

U70 

1,.'>84 

I,7;>9 

L.'ioa 

1,984 
1,140 
4,383 
2,S20 
3,296 

49.5 

891 

SO,'. 


From  Nortb 

Carolina. 


From 

Virginia. 


I  From  Phi- 
luilelpbia. 


From 
Jialtiiiiore. 


baled. 

1202 

1978 

407 

12.11 

199 

401 

389 

128 

ll.') 

38 

38 

33 

42 

17 


From  otber 
plateii. 


bales. 
272 

0(l(t 
279 

217 

71 
194 

90 

341 

112 

118 

2 

.'.0 

10 


balfg. 
31,'i 
171 

233 


40 
9 

is.i 

102 

274 

2,-. 


bales. 


23 

99 
18 


20 
21 


43 

70 

1 


baleH. 
205 
347 
213 
324 

21 
172 
17.'. 
368 
328 

.'.0 
2.'.7 
092 
416 

74 


TOT*I« 


23  79.1 


6331 


2422 


1483 


303 


3000 


bale*. 

40,203 

53,810 

60,011 

64,139 

60,312 

80,709 

82,885 

82,684 

90,630 

94,301 

138,709 

131,860 

119,670 

lai,S23 

1,233,512 


*S'^n\*''''^^  in  cotton  forms,  by  railway  and  canal,  the  chief  source  of  the  trade  be- 
tween Boston  and  Lowell. 

+1,.  r  ^"•?''^«f  >'"P«'-'«nt  fource  from  which  the  commerce  of  Boston  is  derived,  and,  indeed 
«ie  branch  of  commerce  in  which  the  state  of  Massachusetts  takes  the  lead,  is  the  fisheries 
ihis  tact  IS  owmg  to  the  circumstance  of  its  proximity  to  the  fishing  grounds  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  our  coast,  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  a.^  other  fishinf  stations.  The  popu- 
the  irb  SlV'V  ^f'-l  *'°"S^  ^^'  neighbouring  coast,  from  its  port  to  Cape  Cod,  Ld 
the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  have  each  a  large  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  cod 
herring,  and  mackerel  fisheries ;  and  these  fishing  vessels  sail  from  those  ports  to  the  various 
hshing  stations,  not  only  upon  our  own  coast,  but  even  to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland 
returning  to  pour  into  tlie  port  of  Boston  the  products  of  this  most  important  branch  of 

and  the  mackerel  fishery,  are  distributed  not  only  into  various  parts  of  the  interior,  bf 
nr«-^"'\i     t'^«  P'-71»ent  ports  of  the  frontier,  even  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
considerable  portion  being  exported  abroad."-Z:«7ma«'.  Commerce  of  Boston.        ^^ 
VOL.  H.  2  A 
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state  ofMl^fd'ultt^  dried  fish    the  total  product  of  the  union,  the 

rels  of  pickled  fish  2  3  product  ^rtL'^U^^^^^^^^  the  total  product  of  472,359  bar. 

barrels.  Of  the  4  764  708  ESlon,  i  ^nued  States  Massachusetts  furnished  124,755 
Massachusetts  supSLd  3  63(fS7?llf  ^P^^^l'  u'''  *^.  P'""^"''*  "^  *''«  United  Stktes, 
United  States,  TndamSf  °^?'  "'S^  ^"'J  ^'^  °''«  f"™«»^«d  V  *»»« 

that  d!S>Sy™ar^84T^^  any  other  port  of  the  United  States.     It  appears 

the  year  1843,  twenty  eilS  Evays  from  .t  1"^'.^""^  P^'^^  beyond  Cape  Horn,  during 
nine  from  ManillT two  fSm  rTn?.n  a^      ^  lowing  places:  viz.,  eleven  from  Calcutta, 

one  frorSrdn^nlT  S^nt^"' o°e  from  Smgapore,  two  from  the  Sandwich  Islands 
rBorniwelt  4s^^^^^  '}'  «^™«  y^'^^'  there  were  cleared 

two  for  BatrSlonP  S  S  ^''°t°"' /^^^f  fo/"  Calcutta,  four  for  Sumatra,  six  for  Manilla, 
c^t^J  one  forCaoe  ^Ln  a^TM '  T  ^"''  *5'  ^^'^"^''^  ^'^'''  «"«  ^^  Madras  and  Ca£ 
west  coalt,S  Sope  one  for  cSi"'  °"«  J^  ^ong-Kong  (China),  two  for  the  north- 
South  Wales  and  ZnV^ri  T  I  7^  ""^^  Calcutta,  one  for  Cape  Town,  one  for  New 
tavTand  Canton  lo  for  c! iT    • '  "^^^P^T'  "°'  ^"^  ^^'"''''^  ^"^  M«"*"^.  «"«  for  Ba- 

it  appears  tha?  in^842    Si  '  '  '^"."'5  *'"'*  y^*""'     ^^'•°"'  ^«t"™«  "^^  b«f"re  us, 

tLK  of  7S7Vn??%i  '''T  ?''P°'"*^^  to  China,  goods  to 

the  cSon  LnufaeLf  K  '"^  •  • '''  ^^l^""  P"1  °^  "^"'^''  ^^^^^^  '"  '^^  Foduct  5 

duringTh^t^r  ti'i  rvXTo^s?^^^^^^^^^^    •''  Sf  *'^*'''  ^^p°i-  /'« -p-*« 

tea,^Uks,\Mr^^^^^^^  ^"^"-0  f'^^eountry,  L 

of  tLSmi  twT*^;^rr.",?  "«'^,'^-r'^--t  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side 
In  1820  Tl  'i  *•  P^«'t»'''^et  falls,  and  where  the  Concord  joins  the  former  river 
ddla^    'ifl8T?;r^''."i'^'''  200  inhabitants  ;  value  of  the  property  about  S^' 

water  p^wer  is  great  and  i   eZll  T  "'  "^  ^^'''^c'   Jl^OO.OOO  dollL.     The  natural 

and  a  fflf  Iong,Tom  pLwtucS  fdls  dcT^\''"'^  ^'"'v'"^''  f  ^'**  f'''  "^^P'  ^"^  '^  •""« 
carried  off   bv  kt^rTl  «!r  *    i       -n    Concord  river.     From  the  main  canal  the  water  is 

ml^Ts   thirti  ?ee  tandV."        "^'-    c  ^^'  '^^^'^  f^"  ^°''  ^^'^  ^^'ent  of  the  Merri! 

persecontll'db  ve.;tetsoToTMt  ^f.:.  "^-.f^" V^-^*  .^^  2000  cubic  feet 

fhe  whole  nuE^:^^^^^^^^^^^  ^i^e,  making 

powJr  anS™rurlS7thXnd*''^•''?'^*"^  "^"'^'^  «"PP"-  ^^^  ^he  water 

company  is  LZunrT^f        I       c^^  adjoinmg  the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  falls.    The 

SSll^£l^fru-1''"f''''''^y^^^  *•>«  «*»»«'   corporations.     They  have   an 

saw  ml   T^Zt2^^^:1;ii^'::^''  W'  ''".^  2^«  ^^^^  ^-'^  ^  -  iron-foundry,"; 
,  »  pmuing  machine,  with  ample  workshops,  furnaces,  and  outbuildings.     "  They 
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spinales  ;  for  wh.ch  an  annTafLTrs  naW      '^^^^     .1   *^"''  ***"  contemplated  number  of 
erect  the  desired  number  of  Sls^^^^^^^^  th«  proprietors  to 

to  erect  counting-houses,  wSjSes    and  btr^;„    t  •"*'=*»"'«2'  r^^Y  ^r  running;  and 
be  employed  in  L  mills.     fT  trwhol«  1    ^     •""'''•. '"^"'^"*  ^°'  «"  opei-atives  to 
Mttle  concern  in  the  matter  excentm^tol^f?'  '"™  u-P**^'  '"''*  ^^^  "«^  «°^Pany  hes 
until  the  first  mill  Ts  re^t^'^^^T  *"tS  ailnT^  ^ 
parties.     The  machine  ahon  ..„  ^"    •  .  ""-angement  is  found  advantageous  to  both 

Lr  months.     Al  the  S  ZZ:£."':±r^  r""^'"''  5^.*^  "'»  «f  ^0^  «P-dle^  n 

:;s  ^ffirsr  1^  S  iSv^^' T^^ 
^^^r^id-iStiES?^^^ 

rations,  exclusive  of  print  work?  is  tSl  fin  ?v.  ^'"'^  ''^^"^  *«  ^^^  «1-  ^^^  coT«- 
5183  looms.  Female?  empvJ,'  6430?t£  '  gQ.^""  V^'  °/  '^T^f'  '^^'""'^  ''  ^^ 
probably  not  200,  under  fifteen  vea^  of  ^.      th.  ^^'^  ^^"^  •''"'•'™°  ^"^  employed, 

of  cloth  annually      They  consumi?9  255  000  J'^V""/"'"''  P™*^"^^  58,2o3,000  yjrds 

:rd;ZnT;£7cE^^^  Cr; -d^^l^rfe 

11.46JLrftt':cL37(^^?S'tr  f  r^'^^VoalareToSmed  inayear; 
barrels  of  flour  foTSch    600^0^^ ''"^^^^^^^  3510  cords  of  wood;  3000 

5000  gallons  are  olive  oil    '        '         P'""'^'  "^  '^''^  ''  ^^'^^^  ^^"o"^  of  oU,  of  which 

a  capifaTltsSro'lSrs^^^^^^^  ?^^.  '"^  '"^^  '='*^  *«  Lowell  Bleachery.  with 

ofnkdblank^tsrandextenSrpo^^^^^^  f-  the  manuLturS 

are  also  various  ^ills  and  rXloSs    oL^ll  f  J^f'.,'^VenorSunpoy.der.     There 
manufactories  are  continually  rrSnffUD.'  anTl    ^^  •"^''l"^'^-  .  New  companies  and 

"  The  average  was-es  of  VmK^  <? '         ^"^'^  '^''**'"  P"*^''  "  unimproved, 
some  of  them Tn  dSe  t^rteS        '^'''"^'^^  «^^««^^'  ^  *«o  ^oUarsa  week,  but 
elusive  of  board.     All  the  co^nl;-  ™'''"''/"  ?°  'average,  earn  eighty  cents  a  day,  ex> 
a  month,  but  on  dffi-Lnt  d;r  The^Ul  pa/o/their  han^^'on'ce 

month,  is  160,000  dollars  on  ^^a  averaL    „  L  / '1'?^^''  F'"*^  *°  operatives  in  each 

by  l^e  receive™  in  the  « Lo^^sS^^  i„Sor  "^'^r^^^  '^  '^^P-^ 

are  ^^^^^^1:1:1^':^  l^^^F  ^  ^-^'  ^-' 

rCSoK'^retntt.;;^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

each  company  ks  follows :_'        ^   """^  Massachusetts.      We  give   statistics  of 

60ofoSo^ifrs\rsE^^^  ^P-t--    1822.   capital  stock, 

2.0(^SLir  Taffit  milsl'd  — ^-f<l  oP-ations  in  1823.  capital  stock, 
employs  1250  femkles  and^SlTetClTt/A^'^S^P'^^'  ''"^  ^'««  1— ^ 
llfes  150  bales  of  cotton  in  the  samet  ne  "teoc^^T  ^!^^a  ""^  """*'°  .P^''  ''''^>  "^"^ 
The  kmd  of  goods  manufactured  ^/SZ:^',St^:tSi^^^^ 
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Consumes  per  annum,  of  anthracite  coal,  5000  tons;  of  wood,  200  cords;  of  oil.  13,000 
gallons. 

Hamilton,  incorporated  in  1825,  commenced  operations  same  year,  capital  stock, 
1,000,000  dollars;  has  three  mills  and  print-works,  21,248  spindles,  and  590  looms; 
employs  650  females,  and  250  Tna!'»s ;  makes  100,000  yards  per  week ;  uses  100  bales, 
or  42j000  lbs.  ;  prints  and  dyes  63,000  yards.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  are 
prints,  flannels,  sheetings,  &c.,  from  Nos.  14  to  20.  Consumes  3000  tons  of  anthracite 
coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  and  6500  gallons  of  oil. 

Appleton,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
of  600,000  dollars ;  haa  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  400  looms  ;  employs  340  females, 
and  sixty-five  males ;  manufactures  100,000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  ninety  Dales  of  cotton, 
or  36,000  lbs.  The  kind  of  goods  manufactured  by  this  company  are  sheetings  and  shirt- 
ing^.    Consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  3440  gallons  of  oil. 

Lowell,  incorporated  in  1828,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  with  a  capital 
stock  of  600,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  one  cotton  and  one  carpet ;  has  6000  cotton 
spindles,  besides  wool;  152  cotton  looms,  fifty  power  carpet,  and  forty  hand-looms  ;  em- 
ploys 400  females,  and  200  males  ;  manufactures  per  week  2500  yards  ;  carpets,  150; 
rugs,  85,000  ;  uses  110  bales,  and  40,000  lbs.  of  cotton  wrought  per  week.  The  kind  of 
goods  manufactured  are  carpets,  rugs,  and  negro  cloth.  Consumes  500  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  500  cords  of  wood,  4000  gallons  of  olive  oil,  and  4000  gallons  of  sperm  oil  per 
annum. 

Middlesex,  incorporated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  the  same  year,  capital  stock, 
750,000  dollars ;  has  two  mills,  and  two  dye-houses  ;  7200  spindles ;  thirty-seven  looms 
for  broadcloth,  and  122  for  casslmere  ;  employs  550  females,  and  250  males  ;  makes  per 
week  9000  yards  of  cassimere,  1800  yards  of  broadcloth ;  consumes  1,000,000  lbs.  wool,  and 
3,000,000  teasels ;  uses  600  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  1500  cords  of  wood ;  15,000  gal- 
lons of  lard  oil,  and  5000  gallons  of  sperm  oil. 

Suffolk,  incorporated  in  1830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1832  ;  capital  stock 
600,000  dollars  ;  has  two  mills,  11,776  spindles,  and  352  looms;  employs  340  females, 
and  seventy  males  ;  makes  90,000  yards  of  drillings  per  week  ;  U3es  ninety  bales  of  cot- 
ton, or  32,000  lbs.  ;  consumes  300  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  3500 
gallons  of  oil. 

Tremont,  incoii)orated  in  1830,  commenced  operations  in  1832  ;  capital  stock,  600,000 
dollars ;  has  two  mills,  1 1,520  spindles,  and  409  looms ;  employs  360  females,  and  seventy 
males;  makes  115,000  yards  of  sheeting  and  shirting  per  week;  consumes  seventy-five 
bales,  or  30,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week  ;  uses  250  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  and  sixty  cords 
of  wood  per  annum. 

Zawrcnce,  incorporated  in  1 830,  and  commenced  operations  in  1833;  capital  stock, 
500,000  dollars ;  has  five  mills,  32,640  spindles,  and  950  looms  ;  employs  900  females, 
and  170  males  ;  makes  210,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  180  baler,' or  65,000  lbs. 
of  cotton  per  week.  The  goods  manufactured  are  printed  cloths,  sheetings  and  shirtings, 
Nos.  14  to  30.  Consumes  650  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  120  cords  of  wood,  and  8217  gal- 
lons of  oil  per  annum. 

Boot,  incorporated  in  1835,  commenced  operations  in  1836  ;  capital  stock,  1,200,000 
dollars  ;  has  four  mills,  31,524  spindles,  and  910  looms;  employs  780  females,  and  130 
males;  makes  180,000  yards  per  week  ;  uses  145  bales,  or  59,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week. 
The  goods  made,  are  drillings,  shirtings,  and  printed  cloth.  Consuming  750  tons  of  anthra- 
cite coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 

M/s*ac/H/.sp«5,  incorporated  in  1839,  commenced  operations  in  1840;  capital  stock, 
1,200,000  dollars  ;  hiis  four  milli,  27,008  spindles,  and  882  looms  ;  employs  725  females, 
and  160  males;  makes  260,000  yards  per  week,  and  consumes  200  bales,  or  80,000  lbs. 
of  cotton. _  The  goods  made  are  sheetings,  shirtings,  and  drillings.  Consumes  7  .^  tons 
of  anthracite  coal,  seventy  cords  of  wood,  and  7100  gallons  of  oil  per  annum. 


Capital  invested  as  above 
Cloth,  per  annum     . 


dollars  10,650,000 
yards    74,141,600 
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58,240 


1     75 

70 

44  to  45 

30 

1  to  1-10 

150,000 

800,000 


Cotton  consumed  lbs.        22,880,000 

Assuming  half  to  be  upland,  and  half  New  Orleans  and  Alabama,  the  consump- 
tion in  bales,  361  lbs.  each  is 

A  pound  of  cotton  averages  3  1-5  yards. 

100  lbs.  of  cotton  will  produce  89  lbs.  of  cloth. 

Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  per  week    .         .        .     .    dollars 

»>  males,  „  per  day  ...         do. 

Medium  produce  of  a  loom,  No.  14  yam,  per  day         .         .        .     .     yards 

>i  »  ))  30  „  ...         do. 

Average  per  spindle,  per  day do. 

Average  amount  of  wages  paid,  per  month dollcrs 

Consumption  of  starch  per  annum     .......         lbs. 

Consumption  of  flour  for  starch  in  mills,  print-works,  and  bleachery  per  an- 
num         barrels  4,000 

Consumption  of  charcoal  per  annum bushels       600,000 

The  Lock  and  Canal  machine  shop,  included  among  the  thirty-three  mills,  can  furnish 
machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  5000  spindles  in  four  months ;  and  lumber  and  materials 
are  always  at  command,  with  which  to  build  or  rebuild  a  mill  in  that  time,  if  required. 
When  building  mills,  the  Lock  and  Canal  Company  employ,  directly  and  indirectly,  from 
1000  to  1200  hands. 

To  the  above-named  principal  establishments,  may  be  added  the  Lowell  Water-Proof- 
ing, connected  with  the  Middlesex  Manufacturing  Company ;  the  extensive  powder-mills 
of  O.  M.  Whipple,  Esq.  ;  the  Lowell  Bleachery,  with  a  capital  of  50,000  dollars  ;  flannel- 
mill,  blanket-mill,  batting-mill,  pnppr-mill,  card  and  whip  factory,  plauing-machine,  reed- 
machine,  foundry,  grist  and  saw-;:' liis ;  together  employing  about  500  hands,  and  a  capital 
of  500,000  dollara. — Lanman,  SfC. 

"  A  railroad  from  Lowell  to  Boston,  twenty-six  miles,  was  completed  in  1835,  which  is 
very  thoroughly  constructed.  Andover  Branch  railroad  extends  from  it,  ten  miles  from 
the  city,  and  goes  to  Dover,  New  Hampshire.  The  Lowell  and  Nashua  railroad  extends 
nine  miles  to  iiew  Han.pshire  line.  The  Merrimac  canal  leaves  the  Merriniac,  two  miles 
above  Lowell,  and  proceeds  to  Boston  harbour. 

"  Among  the  literary  institutions,  the  Lyceum,  for  procuring  courses  of  lectures,  and  for 
debate,  has  existed  a  number  of  years  ;  aiid  more  recently,  the  Lowell  Institute  has  been 
formed,  for  similar  purposes.  But  the  most  remarkable  institution  is  the  Mechanics* 
Association,  formed  by  intelligent  mechanics,  and  incorporated  many  years  ago.  They 
have  a  costly  brick  edifice,  called  Mechanics'  Hall,  which  has  a  fine  lecture-room,  in  which 
courses  are  annually  delivered,  together  with  a  handsome  library,  and  an  extensive  reading- 
room,  which  is  always  open,  and  a  fine  mlneraloglcal  cabinet. 

"  The  citizens  of  Lowell  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the  cause  of  education.  The 
whole  amount  raised  in  1840  for  schools,  by  taxation,  was  17,500  dollars.  Besides  this, 
the  city  erected  an  elegant  edifice  for  a  high  school,  which  cost  28,000  dollars  ;  and  two 
houses  for  grammar  schools,  which  cost  together  30,000  dollars.  There  are  twenty-nine 
public  free  schools.  There  are  six  grammar  schools,  besides  the  two  above  mentioned. 
About  one  eighth  of  the  population  is  Catholic,  but  they  have  entered  with  spirit,  into  the 
business  of  education.     The  whole  number  of  pupils  In  all  the  schools  Is  over  4000. 

"  There  are  two  newspapers  in  the  place,  each  published  trl- weekly;  two  weekly  papers 
from  the  same  offices,  and  three  other  weekly  papers  devoted  to  religion  and  literature.  A 
magazine,  called  '  The  Offering,'  is  issued,  consisting  of  original  communications,  chiefly 
by  the  young  ladles  in  the  factories,  under  the  general  supeiintendence  of  a  clergyman, 
which  is  very  respectable. 

•'  There  are  fifteen  congregations  with  settled  ministers,  and  several  others  which  con- 
stantly worship  in  halls,  and  the  churches  are  well  attended.  It  is  abundantly  proved  by 
this  splendid  model  of  American  manufacturing  cltle3,  that  this  employment  has  no  neces- 
sary tendency  to  depress  the  intellect,  or  to  corrupt  the  morals. 

"  The  Lowell  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars,  was  chartered  in  1828.  Tlie 
Savings'  Bank  was  chartered  In  1829,  and  has  its  office  at  the  Lowell  Bank.  The  Rail- 
road Bank  was  chartered  in  1831,  with  a  capital  of  800,000  dollars,  to  facilitate  the 
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WcW  .ffalr.  of  th.  m.„„f.c.uri„g  oo„,p„,i«,  „«  of  wl«i 'pay  ll,.i,  „p™,|vM  in 

tt£{£3  H^SS  &^»  ==5 

New  Orleans,  is  proof  of  wimt  nmaufactures,  Iperlv  conZir'^  "^  Charleston  and 

have  these  manufacturers  benefited  themselves  Zr!4„    1      u'  *"""  "ceomnhsh.     Nor 

interest.     Cottons  which.  twentryea^^Se    3 1  /^^ 

now  be  purchased   for  k.  cente  f  and  sucVraUist 

wrought  this  change.''-^/:  S.  Gaz.,  1844         ^'**^^"^™''"*^   ^  t''os«  »»  Lowell,  have 

lOri^'JI?'  ^''"^  T  ^^'  ''"'^'\  "''P'**'  373,30C  dollars  i  five  lumberyards    capital 

doUars.     Total  capital  m  manufactures,  8.837.460  dollars      nm.:„i  n  L   ^  t^J'*'    ii^.vatu 
fromT"  is.situa'ted  in  42  deg.  34  min.  norlhZut  aiJr^tg^^^  SS 

from  Greenwich,  and  in  6  deg.  east  longitude  from  WaoKmUnT      n  •      7    *       ^"^  ° 
north-north-west  from  Bostonf and  454 Tiles  „ol "^  frZ^^^^  Tt'^'"^ 

t.on,m  1810,  was  12,613;  1820,12,731;  1830   13  886    ?840K  089      J^'^P^P"'?" 

bu,ft,  and  most  of  the  houses  which  have  been  recently  erected'are  of  brief'  Th.^f      . 
are  irregular.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  town  there  7s  a  ™[w,V  »„  f"  "^^ 

containing  about  ten  acres,  suiJounded  b;  a  pubh'    wa^l,^Siai^ 
aqueduct  supplies  the  city  with  excellent  spring  water.      s2rw»rJnl  fC  a 

town  .a  New  England  in'  wealth,  commerc^e,  a^nd  potation      Pr^dencf  and  WH 

though  still  carried  on,  "is  far  less  extensinhan  formerlv      On  .  n    '      ^   *=n'"*T' 

"zi^Jt.  ;srfst -'afei,- » B.£™"tdS.-i  ^K-^Lr-^,-: 

of  2,000,000  dolto,  .U  in.u4nc7»tp..l;t:h'r.iXwof  9!§^1T„" 
a  m,moo  losumnce  company,  .„d  .n  i„,dta,io„  for  sa.  °„™TThl  „iT„    '  M ' 

There  is  a  marine  society,  formed,  in  1841.  of  tho<?«  wbn  oa  „««*o- 
have  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  YL^LoxC^S\loZ%^^^^ 

members,  and  for  advancing  the  klSge  n^eceSaJVof tl  e  Eat^^^^^^^  ^7"^'  f  ^*^ 
museum,  consisting  of  curiosities  coUected  from  a5  parts  of  the  IrW  T  .f  •  ^*  ''"'  * 
strangers  have  fi^e^access,  when  introduced  by  a  memCl-V^  Gat'    Im  *'"/ "r""' 

There  were,  in   1840,  forty-five  commerc^ial  hous^rcigSy^ t^^sto^T^S  f  ^^^^^ 
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ol^ifa'l'^^ljSl"  Lrf  It'X^^^^^^^^  •Jo.lan. ;  seventeen  tanneries. 

140,000  dollars  ;  four  rope  JtZMSLflT  '^"'^"'  P?'°*«'  ^"'^'  *«•'  "'^Pit" 

fix  woollen  fec^ries'^Lnace^t  t^^^^^^^^^^^^  "'^'^i'  4700  dollars  ;  HylMllJ^^iU, 
in  manufactures.  417,700  dolC  tL  f^'n  '"'^  ^"'*  ™""«'  ^^^^  «aw  mills.  Capita 
^rational,  one  E^iseopaUne  ttist  o^  village  contains  five  chu«hes-one  Con^,:. 

ings'  institution  an  insurailce  offit  PWli^s" T"f  '  ''"'^  Tl  ^''^'^''  '  ^  ^''^^'  «  «av. 
njinary  Philips'  AcadeanV  wa^tmld  J  nS5  7^.1  ''"n  *"  c^^°^^^  Theological  Se- 
It  has  funds  to  the  amount^ToversO  wi  dolki'  U  '  "?'  ^^"el  ar.d  John  Philips. 
130,  which  is  its  usual  number,  all  of  whom  ITv'  .hJl  """^^^  ''^  «*"^«"*'  "  '^'"•'^d  to 
and  three  assistants.     The  academic  h^ilZ^"%t-  f  "'"^^  languages,  under  a  principal 

-^th  the  theological  building,  forty  rods  £nt  tI. '  '  ■'t^l'''  ''^1''^^'  °°  *  ^^^^e 
the  state.  e  .  '"ny  roas  distant.     This  is  the  best  endowed  academy  m 

ISoI'Tttlll^^^^^^^  V"  1307  and  opened  in  the  autumn  of 

taming  a  dining-ha^  ;  and  thlpiced  fiefs  Jb^^^^^^  ^'r ''?7^  V'^^""^''  ''*'"««'  ««- 
four  stories,  containing  thirty-two  room7fnr  «!  -1  ?  'b^^I'^P' ,'^''"'  "'"«»>'  ^^et  by  forty, 
forty,  containing  a  chfpel.  1  Lary  aTthrel  tf  ''  ^''"'*  ?»*P^''  "5"4'-f«"'  f««t  % 
forty,  four  stories,  containinS;.tl  s^r,  i^    "'^  '  ^^  ^^'^^^^  "•»"'  ^04  feet  by 

a  president  and  f^ur  profes°?i  tL  Zi"  f  T"^  ^T  '*"*'«°*«-  ^he  institution  is  under 
fessor  of  Christian  th^ogytL  fittS  WesLf  T"  "^IT'^  J'*^"'*"^'  *^«  Abbott  pro" 
of  sacred  rhetoric  and  eccfScSorT  S  «t  r^**  '^''""?'  ""•*  *••«  ^'°'^°  P-'^f^^^or 
iberal  education,  and  testimS  als  ofto3' 2  ^t'''^^"*!  ««  «nt«nng  are  required  to  have  a 
in  three  years.  They  arelvWed  intfthe  tumor  ^iS'lf  "^T'  '^•"'^  ^'"P^^*^  *''«-  ««""« 
rpom  rent  are  free  to  aU,  and  furth^aidt-'fulShTd  .'^^^^^^  "'^'^^-     'r"'*^«°  ''"^ 

tion  and  commencement  are  held  on  he  fourth  W^  5'  '"l-'^^*-  ^  P»^"«  «''»"™a- 
students;  785  have  completed  their  prna^u  ^^'^n^^day  «f  September.  It  has  142 
libraries  contain  17,5Klul,  T^  w  T  ^""^  ''""'  '*^  ^"'  establishment;  and  the 
400,000  dollars,  'a  sVmLtX  telche^'"!  ?Zd"l  -^T'J"*^^  >^  '''  ^^^'^  "  «^"t 
thorough  education,  and  promises  to  be  Tf  Z!^  ^^  '"  ^"^"""'  '°  ^«^'  ^^''^h  gives  a 
schools.  Manual  labou?  isTonnected  witf  th.  •'  ?.  ^J^P"'"!  competent  teachL  for 
lS40,5207.-OffieialEetur^^^  Gaz  '"'''*"*'°"-     Population,  1830,  4540; 

cutiei^rilr  S  Sa!:;:Td£;  'eif^!:ir  ^^t  ^  ^^"^--  -^ 

fivegnst  mills,  nine  sawmills      Can  t^l  SnT     '  f    .  '       ,1  "'*"•     ^*  •>*«  ^n®  tannery, 
673  scholars.     Population.  3214.-^;?^:" /Te^'f""'  163,650  dollars.     Ten  school^' 

a  briXf^wlKlel^'ilS^^^^^^^^  T  '^  •"^-''  °f  ^^^^  Hoosack  river,  over 

This  dace  consists  of  twVvJlag^sTn  bo  !i  f^wf^T  ftl^^^  "•"''  ^^'  ^"'■^'^^^  «f  *»»«  «*--» 
a  banic,  with  a  capital  of  20oSdoira^    eltn  ^""^  ""T  '"  ^^'*^'  ^^^^  Inhabitants  ; 
with  18,320  spiniles  ;  one  dyeh^  and  nrinffn        .  S'f  '  '^'"'*'^"  '=°"°"  manufactories 
tures  p^ducej;  481,l'o7  dolSTcapilCSeTte^^^^^  "^'^«?*«•^  --"f- 

dollars  capital  employed  in  saw  mills  Ip-tur!  «^?  \u     '  .  ""^  '  exclusive  of  172,900 

AME8BUB..  fo'rt/four  S  ^h  ett  of  SosSn'isT 
Mernmac.     A  pond(  covering  about  1  OfS  „L      •    I    c  "^"l*^^  °"  *^«  "^^h  side  of  the 
ts  outlet,  extensive  ^Ur  power      PolT  rivT'  "'"^*^  ^''V''^''"'  *'^^^''*«'-'  ^^'ni^he^^  by 
This  river  is  navigable  to  the  Si.  InM     "^^r"""'  t^'-ough  it,  and  furnishes  mill  seats 

Merrimac  to  the  Sean  Therf  i'e'tfc  ^1 '  ™fi^"*  ^''''  ''"^  ^^''^^^  ^''-ihle 
ten  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  LTorie  ttTr  ^^  ^^''°  '^°''''  ""^''^^  ^^'^^O  dJllar.  ; 
saw  mills.  Capital  in  HianufaTtm^T U  715  3X7'  oZ  ^"''f^'  'T  ^''  ""^'  *-» 
teen  common  schools,  646  scholars.     PohI  L,  247 1  .i^SJ^^^^^^^^  «*"^«"*«'  «^- 
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AiMHEnST,  oigJity-two  miles  west  of  Boston.  Two  branches  of  the  Connecticut  river 
furniah  good  \yiiter  power.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  48,(K){)  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  faetories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
62,400  dollars.  It  was  separated  from  Iladley,  and  incorporated  in  1759.  It  is  the  seat 
of  Amherst  College,  a  flourishing  institution,  wiiich  was  founded  in  1821,  and  incorporated 
in  1 82t.  ^  It  has  a  president  and  ten  professors,  or  other  instructors.  The  whole  number 
of  alum;  1  is  613,  of  whom  137  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel.  It  has  (1841)  157 
student  and  15,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  Its  philosophical  apparatus  is  very  complete, 
and  it  I.  "  a  fine  cabinet  of  natural  history,  including  mineralogy.  The  necessary  expenses 
are  from  1 13  dollars  to  137  dollars  annually.  The  rooms  of  indigent  students  are  supplied 
with  furniture.  The  commei  sement  is  on  the  fourth  Wednesday  of  August.  The  build- 
ings are  convenient  and  commanding.  The  institution  has  been  supported  chiefly  by 
private  liberality.  Amherst  has  two  parishes,  in  each  of  which  is  a  pleasant  village  and  a 
Congregational  church.  It  has  one  academy,  eighty-seven  students,  eight  schools,  586 
scholars.     Population,  2550. —  Official  lieturns,      U.  S.  Gaz. 

Athol,  si.Kty-nine  miles  west-north-west  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1762.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  Miller's  river,  which  affords  an  extensive  water  power.  It  has  five  stores,  capital 
20,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  48,625  dollars.     Population,  1591. —  Official  Returns. 

Attleborough,  thirty  miles  south  of  Boston.  Incorporated,  1694.  Branches  of 
the  Pawtucket  river  pass  through  the  township,  and  afford  extensive  water  power.  It 
has  eight  stores,  six  cotton  factories,  with  9846  spindles ;  value  produced,  150,000  dollars  ; 
two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  button  manufactory.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
280,000  dollars.     Population,  3585.— Official  lieturns. 

BAR^8TAl»LE,  towuslup  and  harbour,  seventy-four  miles  from  Boston,  on  the  south  side  of 
Barnstable  bay,  within  Cape  Cod  ;  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1 840,  56,556.  It  has  twenty-nine 
stores,  and  57,000  dollars  employed  in  the  fisheries ;  and  30,050  dollars  in  salt  and  leather 
manufactories.  Population  of  the  township,  which  includes  the  best  lands  of  Cape  Cod, 
amounted,  in  1840,  to  4301  inhabitants.  The  harbour  has  only  seven  to  eight  feet 
of  water  over  the  bar.  —  Official  Returns. 

Cape  Cod  harbour,  within  Race  point,  and  near  Provincetown,  is  considered  a  har- 
bour well  adapted  for  shelter  to  vessels  of  the  larger  class.  Among  the  documents 
•which  have  been  published  by  order  of  the  Massachusetts  house  of  representatives,  is  a  map 
of  the  extremity  of  Cape  Cod,  including  the  towns  of  Provincetown  and  Truro,  with  a 
chart  of  the  adjoining  coast,  and  of  Cape  Cod  harbour,  from  surveys  and  drawings  made 
under  the  direction  of  Major  J.  D.  Graham,  of  the  United  States  topographical  engineers. 
It  is  drawn  on  a  scale  of  iiix  inches  to  a  mile,  making  a  large  map  of  four  sheets.  We 
find  it  stated  in  a  note  appended  to  the  chart,  that  "  this  harbour  affords  every  convenience 
as  a  watering  station  for  shipping ;  the  greatest  abundance  of  pure  fresh  water  being 
obtained  in  the  village  of  Provincetown,  from  wells  sunk  in  the  sand."  The  inhabitants  of 
Cape  Cod  and  the  whole  of  its  bay,  and  the  harboui-s  along  its  external  course,  facing  the 
Atlantic,  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  fisheries.  The  following,  exclusive  of  Barnstable, 
are  the  most  important  places.     First,  within  the  bay : 

PROVINCETOW^',  by  land  123  miles  from  Boston.  Situated  on  the  extreme  north-west 
point  of  Cape  Cod.  '^he  surface  consists  of  beaches,  sand  hills,  eight  shallow  ponds,  and  a 
number  of  swamps.  The  harbour  within  the  curve  of  the  cape  is  easy  of  access,  spacious 
and  safe,  with  a  suflBcient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships.  The  village  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  fishermen,  and  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  employ  about  1000  men  and  boys. 
The  houses  are  chiefly  on  one  street,  two  miles  long,  following  the  course  of  the  beach.  It 
contains  three  churches— one  Congregational,  one  Methodist,  and  one  Universalist.  The 
soil  is  a  loose  sand.  Salt  is  txtensively  manufactured,  and  there  are  many  windmills  to 
raise  the  water  into  vats  for  evaporation.  Good  water  is  obtained  at  a  moderate  depth,  a 
little  distance  from  the  shore.  There  are  in  the  town,  fifteen  stores,  capital  30,100  dollars; 
two  lumber  yards,  capital  3750  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,200  dollars.  Popu- 
lation, 2122.— O^ea/ i?cA/rns. 

Thuro,  sixt^-five  miles  by  sea,  and  1 12  miles  by  land,  from  Boston  ;  has  four  places  of 
worship;  1920  mhabitants,  employed  variously. 
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2377^SS,.Xl4tS^^^^^  a  .attend  poHatlon  of 

D B?'  P^i-ipa'  villa'ge  is  surr'oi"ded  b^^s^  Sf "'  '^'^""^  "'^ '"  -nanufacturing 

capiUlinTiraTlTi"^^^^^^^^  -'^  -sting  tn«,e;  in   1840. 

It  is  tt^ZingSrutuotLwp^^^^^^^^  ^*'*-"  »--d'«  -<!  Cape  Cod  bay. 

It  has  a  numbe?  of  pS   whil  K thinTa^d  T  r  '^""'f.^^'  ""^^  unpXtive  l2. 
vcnuy.     The  piniipal  WlIagrisTtuat  J^^^^^^^  I>eer  are  atill  found  in  thl. 

one  Congregatfonal,   one  uStarian,  one  MeSu?       J^^'  •"t''°"*»>n«  fo'""  churches- 
academ^,  a  large  glass  factory.  Td  about  inn  J'"*^^^^^   and  one  Roman  Catholic  ;  and  an 

town  sfx  other  churches-lf^^.'rMetSt  one  Cof^^'  .•  ^'T  T  '"  "*''«''  ?"»«  «f  ^^e 
canal  five  miles  long,  through  levelTnnAr    Congregational,  and  one  Friends.     A  ship 
and  save  the  tedious  naviSnaro-nH^Tl'  """^l  ''°""^^*  Buzzards  and  Cape  Cod  bays 
factured  in  this  towns^Sere  ^^^    ^,  IT'     ^  r''^^^'^''  'l"^"*'*^  "^  Lt  is  man^u: 
tannery,  one  glasshouse,%even  ibt  m'  S  one  '  •  f"  n'''-''  f  ?P'*^  ^^'^^^  «^«"*" '  ""^ 

t;.   V"**""'  3719.-oS:!ji?Cr"i?"J:  ^ar*^  --^  manufactures,  283,350 

fix  acres  oU^i  Trmp'™;s1'2 wL^^^^^^  cover 

ing  houses.     The  raw  mateLl.  ...oJi     """®"» *"»'  *'»th  their  famihes,  occupy  sixty  dwell. 

^00  cords  of  oak  wood  and  l^.OwTusteis  Ti^,""'?^"™*  HOG  cords  of  pi„e  wood 
and  straw  are  used  in  packiwTe  J«l  of  bituminous  coals.  Seventy  tons  of  haj^ 
300,000  doUars  per  annunfStob„S,n-  ?^  ^al»e  of  glassware  manufactured,  i 
heated  air  from  the  stea^  enSne  to  2f  T/ •  -"^  '"  ^"^P**"  .^^  '^"^  anplication  of 
3000  bushels  of  salt  per^n^m^  a^d  auT«  „  v.*"'"'"^  t^  T7'  ^^^Y  ™anuti^ture  about 
potash.  It  is  said,  that  the  me,;  sail  to  th«  "'  ^^r\'-^'  ""'^  '^^  '^^  ««»verted  to 
IS  carried  through  every  deTa^mer^i^«.ffi-  T.°^' ''^  *'"' ''P^'''^^  "f^^ono^y,  which 
Btock.-.OffictalJietur„l  department,  u  sufficient  to  pay  a  handsome  dividend^n  the 

salt.  ^  ^  P     "°°'   "*  *«^«'  9546  ;  engaged  chiefly  in  the  fisheries  and  in  making 

^^^lT:^Xy^^c^^^^^  ^each.     In  1B40,  population, 

goyernment.  ^    *"'^'"  *"'*  *  breakwater,  constructed  by  the  United  States 

.  FaJo^xh,  s^vin  y^^SrsoTbl'^^^^^^^^^  ^''*'  ^"'^-''^  *^'«  ««»>-- 
Fint  of  Cape  Cod,  betLen  Buzz^rZbt  S  Vi"^^^^^  ^  "^"-"^  ""  *^'  '"'"*^-"«''* 
most  fertUe  on  the  cape.  It  h^  seyerJl^ooH  K  ^K  '"""r^"  J^«  '°"  "  %^*.  but  the 
Hole,  in  the  south-west  part  ofihe  towL^^  -^^^^^^  f  ""^^^  '^'  ^'''  ^'  Wood's 
water.  Two  small  streams  in  theZS'jt^  f  ^'°™  *^™"  *•*  «'^  f-^'boms  of 
factures.  but  more  shipping  :  much  of  whiT ;,  .  '"'^'■.  ^r^'  ^*  ^^  ^^^e  ™anu. 
fi8heries.  There  were,^b  184™  38  180  b"bl  7^7'^  '."  *^"  "°''^*>"ff  ^-^e  and  the 
vested  in  the  fisheries;  sixteen^Si  caSf'oo'^.^'/.r'^^^^''' ''"'^  1 50,000  dollars  in- 
2500  doUars  ;  two  fulli'ng  JZ  one  wooZtoS  ^f"''  ''  '""n"  ^'''"^''  y^^'  capital 
in  manufactures.   39,150^dollai     P^p^n   gS^l  ''°%*T7'  ^"^^^^-T'L^'     ^^-^P'**^ 

0BLEAN8.-In  1840  the  number  of  inhahiffnl   "in?;  ^"^'     ^^'«'  Jietums. 
and  salt-making.  ^^  *"*  ">babitants  was  1974,  engaged  chiefly  in  fisheries 

BaL^ s'KT'^'*'''  ""^,*°^«  '"  Massachusetts  are- 
toiy3s3le'"""'"""*°'^°^*°"-     I°l«40.  population,  2751.     One  cotton  fac 

nect^dTa'bri J^^TsSetTn'r^k^^^  ^T^l  "^^  "''^^  ^'  S"^'-'  ^  -^--b  it  L,  con- 

andtheLeries,?hou^5^:yh;y^eals?lTi5±hr^  are  chiefly  employed  in  commTr^e 

VOL.  II.  ^         ^  "*''®  "^^  consderable  manufactures.     Incorporated  in  1688. 
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The  village  has  four  churches— two  Congregational,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Unitarian  ;  a  bank, 
and  on  insurance  office.  T}iero  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  one  commercial  house,  capital 
10,000  dollars ;  twenty-two  stores,  capital  43,000  dollars ;  one  rope  factory,  two  grist 
mills,  one  saw  mill.  Cnpimi  in  nitinufactures,  38,d00  dollars.  Population,  4689. — 
Official  Itclurns. 

Bradford,  thirty-five  miles  iiortli  of  Boston,  lies  on  the  Mcrriniao  river.  The  sur- 
face is  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  good.  Johnson's  creek  affords  water  power.  A  bridge 
across  the  Merrimnc,  650  feet  long,  connects  this  place  with  Haverhill.  It  has  various  ma- 
nufactures, chieHy  of  boots  and  shoes.  It  had,  in  1840,  throe  churches — two  Congrega- 
tional and  one  Free  ;  twelve  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars  ;  four  tanneries,  two  grist  mills, 
one  saw  mill.  Capitol  in  manufactures,  76,000  dollars ;  65,700  dollars  of  which  is  em- 
ployed in  leather  manufactures.     Population,  2222. — Official  Returns. 

Brookfield,  sixty  miles  west  of  Boston,  is  a  flourishing  agricultural  town,  well  adopted 
to  grazing.  It  has  seven  stores,  capital  16,700  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  tannery, 
one  furnace,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
24, 1 50  dollars.     Population,  2472.—  Official  Returns. 

Belcherstown,  seventy-eight  miles  west  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  2554. 
BnAiNTREE,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,2168.     It  has  some 
manufactures,  and  a  coasting  trade. 

Bridoewater,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  2131. 
Charlton,  fifty-three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1840,  2117;  had 
one  cotton  mill,  716  spindles,  one  fulling  mill,  eight  stores,  one  tannery,  seven  grist  miUs, 
and  ten  saw  mills.— O/jScta/  Returns. 

Canton,  sixteen  miles  south-by-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  1995.  A  rail- 
way passes  through  it,  by  a  granite  viaduct,  sixty-seven  feet  high  and  600  feet  long,  over  one 
of  its  streams.  Nine  stores,  three  furnaces,  five  forges,  two  woollen  factories,  four  cottou 
mills,  with  1868  spindles.— 0/;ft'c»a//fe/Mr««. 

Danvers,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Boston.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
principal  village  is  a  continuation  of  the  streets  of  Salem,  of  which  it  is  virtually  a  suburb. 
It  contains  three  churches — one  Congregation  a!,  one  Unitarian,  ond  one  Universalist — and 
a  little  to  the  west  is  another  Congregational  church.  There  is  another  village  further 
north,  on  the  Beverly  river,  which  contains  a  Congregational  and  a  Baptist  church.  At 
this  village  ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Both  these  villages  can  be  approached 
by  vessels,  and  have  considerable  manufactures,  and  some  trade.  It  has  fifteen  stores, 
capital  57,600  dollars ;  twenty-one  tanneries,  four  potteries,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill. 
Cogital  in  manufactures,  362,800  dollars,  principally  in  leather.  Population,  5020.  — 
Official  Returns.    'U.  S.  Gaz. 

Dartmouth,  a  seaport  sixty-five  miles  south  of  Boston,  on  Buzzard's  bay.  lu  1840, 
it  had  4135  inhabitants,  carries  on  a  considerable  whale  fishery,  and  coasting  trade,  and 
has  salt  manufactories,  ship  yards,  twelve  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tanneries,  one 
oil  mill,  five  grist  mills,  and  eight  saw  nvAh.— Official  Returns. 

Dracut,  opposite  to  Lowell,  on  the  Merrimac.     Population,  in  1840,  2188. 
DuxBUHY,  thirty-six  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston,  on  Massachusetts  bay.     Popu- 
lation, in  1840,  2798  ;  had  one  woollen  factory,  one  rope-walk,  three  tanneries,  two  grist 
mills,  and  six  saw  mills.      Capital  in  manufactures,  95,800  dolbrs  ;  twelve  stores,  ca»)ital 
37,750  dollars.  —  Official  Returns.  ' 

Easton,  twenty-four  miles  soutli  of  Boston,  is  watered  by  two  branches  of  tlie  river  Taun- 
ton. It  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores;  five  cotton  factories,  with  1996  spindles.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, 57,500  dollars.     Population,  2074.— Official  Returns. 

:  East  Bridoewater,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1 840,  seven  stores, 
one  furnace,  two  forges,  one  cotton  factory,  904  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  seven  sow 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  142,070  dollars.     Population,  1950.— Official  Returns. 

Fair  Haven,  fifty-nine  miles  south-by-north  of  Boston,  is  situated  opposite  New 
Bedford,  on  Acuslineil  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  3960  feet  long.  It  has  a  whale 
fishery,  bank,  and  insurance  company.  In  1841,  it  had  thirty-one  stores,  one  lumber  yard, 
two  woollen  factories,  two  cottou  factories  with  1760  spindles.— O^ia/  Returns. 

Fall  River,  fifty-one  miles  south  of  Boston,  situated  on  both  sides  of  Fall  river,  at  its 
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•'•on    works,  two  print  works    six  fu  lii?,r  3  !   J   '       n       l"* '    °"*'   '^""""•®'   »"«  l«4o 

^SrF^^r^^^^^  "  -<.  Location.  30.0. 

which  supSsV:ntTf  w:t7ote7^\:t«4l";rr',"''  *  ^-^'-f^'- Nashua. 
"HllMwo  woollen  fairies,  four  cZ'factlL  ^hh  as' 0  s'-'V "'"^^  *"'''^«  '""'""If 
paper  factories,  two  binderies,  two  nlanina.  mm.  ■  ,     *?,?'"'v' '  ""^  '«"»«'')'.  t'"«^« 

i>^tion,  2604.- OJieiallteturm        '        ^  «"•"«.  two  gnst  m.lU,  si.x  saw  milk     I>„pu. 

bour^ro^r'allVasoCofl^'S  Si  f/^r'-^"*  '^^  ""^"^"  '  '' '-  «  «"«  f-- 
tion  an^the  fisheries.     TonnagCtn'  r84i     7  oV^tn',  -  ox,      j,,,  .^  ^^^^^ 

s..la,  and  on  Thatcher's  island,  on  the  south  P^«/„r:"  r  ,*'"',  '""*''  *'^«  "^  *''«  P«»»'^ 
acros.  the   isthmus  which  connec  g 't  "  tl  wiM    H        '•*?''*-''«r^-     A  canal  is  cut 

four  commercial  houses,  capitariO?  000  doZ^^'.  '"T  ''"''^-  •  '*  ^"'''  '"  »8''«. 
two  lumber  yards  caDiLlT-i  nnn  i  n  '•  *'  "'^■**^«  ^'"••cs,  capital  57,775  dollars 

;veekly.  newi\p:argft  "-   ^^^h'  and  one  ie.ni.' 

lars      Population.  635ol. Official  t'tlT  ^  "'  "'  "^""^'"""••es,  52,495  dol- 

,...er"ri74o! -t  td'r^^^^^^^^^  «;—  which  affonl  water 

^^spindles.     Capital  in  n>a;uS:S  *^;;1|j>Sr  tjISS^^^^ 

it. 'ln^T;4o'ixrer^3;^™^^^^^^ 

cotton  mills,  with  6094  spindles ;  roZr       >Xi::"'^^^^^  'rT''  ^'""^^ 

Groton,  thirty-three  miles  north-west  of  Ho.fn,       r     '.i  •   ■~^^'*'' ^^'"'•'»*' 
Jollars.     In  I840,Vpulation,  213;_o;5v;«/ /wIm  ^'^""''  '"  --ufactures.   18,000 

MerrinT^^'.^hj:!;'^^^^^^^^^^^  opposite  New  Bedfonl.  on  the 

Htores,   two  fulling  mills,  one  wodlen  fLto^      C     ?  .  •  "'^''-     1"  ^^'^"'  ''  ''"^  thirty-one 
i'opulation,  msLofficiaultrTs  ^"  '"'"'  "'  ""'""^'^^tures,   345,450  dollars. 

tml  building,  a  bank,  an  h^ie  oS^oJ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

about  eighty  vessels  employed  in  the  fisEs  anK^      f-     ' .""?  *".  academies.     It  has 
"lunicate  regularly  with  Boston"  n^ul  a  l^dm./^•l•T  Several  packets  com- 

1840,  thirtf  two  stores,  capitTlb'Sw  doZi     /       ^  \"  *''"  '",'"'""'"  •^''"^""-      ^^  had,  in 

one  furnace^hree  tannWiefL  pSni  oZ  '"'"'*^'  ^"^^  ''«"«"  ^ 

one  saw   mill,  one   oil  n.i  I       rl\."f  i  ^-  '    .  **  '^'''''''^  newspaper,  two  grist  mills 

^!iG\.~U.  S.  Gaz  ^"P'**'    '"    manufactures,   105,800  dollars.      PopulSn, 

Blackston  canal,  run  near  it      In  1840    ?.)    ^  "'*""  """^  Worcester  railroad,  and  the 
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nage,  3739  toiw ;    seven  stores,  one  lumber  vnrd,  one  fulling  mill,  two    cotton    mill*, 
2640Bpindle8.  Capital  in  inanulncturos,  1  lO.OOOtfollaM.  P()i)ulation,  ;J0<M).— f>//jVi«/  Uilurni. 

Lancaster,  thirty-six  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston,  on  the  river  Nasliuu.  In  IS40, 
it  hod  one  woollen  factory,  two  cotton  mills.  Cajiital  in  manufactures,  1 7, H30  dollars. 
Population, '2019.  — OJficial  Returns. 

Leominster,  forty-four  miles  west-north-west  of  Honton,  In  IH40,  cnjiital  in  manu- 
factures, 13,825  dollars.      Population,  2()()9. 

Lee,  128  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  one  cotton  mill,  888  spindle*, 
thirteen  paper  factories.     Capital  in  man\ifactures,  267,528  dollars.     Population,  2428. 

Maruleiieai),  is  situated  eighteen  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  on  a  rocky  point  project- 
ing three  or  four  miles  into  Massachusetts  bay.  Its  harbour  is  good,  of  easy  access,  and  it 
has  about  100  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries  and  foreign  coasting  traiio,  estimated  at 
12,478  dollars.  It  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  6575.  Two  banks,  with  a  capital  of 
220,000  dollars ;  two  insurance  companies,  capital  100,(X)0  dollars  ;  and  twenty-nine 
•tores.—  Official  Returns. 

Marlbobouoii,  twenty-seven  miles  west  of  Boston.     Population,  2101. 

Medway,  twenty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston,  watered  by  Charles  river,  which 
affords  good  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township  contained  eight  stores,  capital  12,850 
dollars;  six  cotton  factories,  2859  spindles,  four  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mil's.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  86,800  dollars.     Population,  2043. — Official  Returns. 

Mendon,  thirty-three  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  contained  ten  stores,  five 
fulling  mills,  six  cotton  factories,  19,003  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  420,075  dollars. 

Methuen,  twenty -six  miles  north-by-west  of  Boston.  Situated  on  the  north  side  of  Mer- 
rimac  river,  watered  also  by  Spicket  river,  which  has  a  fall  of  tlurty  feet,  two  miles  above 
its  entrance  into  the  Merrimac,  affording  extensive  water  power.  In  1840,  the  township 
contained  four  stores,  capital  1 5,000  dollars  ;  two  cotton  factories,  4588  spindles,  one 
tannery,  two  paper  factories,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
260,500  dollars.     Population,  2251. 

MiODLEBOROUGH,  forty  miles  south-by-east  of  Boston.  It  has  several  ponds,  the  outlets 
of  which  afford  extensive  water  power,  and  flow  into  Taunton  river.  In  1840,  it  had  eight 
stores,  capital  51,(KX)  dollars;  one  fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  2500  spindles,  one 
furnace,  two  forges.  Capital  in  manufactures,  122,000  dollars.  Population,  6085. — 
Official  Returns. 

MiLLBUBT,  forty-three  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  In  1840,  it  had  eleven 
fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  with  4960  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  261,600  dollars.     Population,  2171. —  Official  Returns. 

MoNSON,  seventy-five  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  Capital  in  manufactures,  16,903  dol- 
lars.    Population,  2151. 

New  Bedford  is  a  port  of  entry  fifty-eight  miles  south  of  Boston,  to  which  it  is  connected 
by  railroad,  in  41  deg.  38  min.  7  sec.  north  latitude,  and  70  deg.  55  min.  49  sec.  west 
longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3947;  1830,  7592;  1840,  12,087.  New  Bedford 
is  on  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  sets  up  from  Buzzard's  bay.  The  ground  rises  rapidly 
from  the  water,  and  gives  the  upper  part  of  the  town,  which  contains  many  handsome 
dwellings,  a  commanding  situation.  A  bridge,  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  connects 
it  with  Fairhaven.  It  contains  a  court  house;  four  banks,  capital  1,300,000  dollars; 
three  insurance  offices,  capital  350,000  dollars,  and  a  savings'  institution;  fourteen 
churches,  one  Baptist,  three  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  two  Christian,  one  Friends, 
two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  one  Universalist,  one  Bethel,  and  one 
African.  There  are  seventeen  candK;  houses  and  oil  manufactories.  The  harbour  is  safe 
and  spaciou?.  The  surrounding  country  affords  few  exports,  and  the  inhabitants  and 
capital  of  the  place  are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  whale  fishery.  Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
89,089  tons,  being  the  second  district  in  this  respect  in  the  state.  There  were,  in  1 840, 
174  stores,  capital  482,350  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  34,800  dollars;  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  4,512,000  dollars  ;  salt  produced,  13,100  bushels  ;  three  tanneries, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  rope-walk,  one  paper  factory,  three  printing  offices,  one 
bindery,  two  daily  and  two  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  527,800  dollars. 
—  U.  S.  Gag.     Official  Returns, 
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The  followlnpf  table  bIiows  the  number  of  ghip«,  brigi,  ichooners,  an<l  iloopi,  together 
with  the  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to  the  uifitrict  of  New  liedford,  on  the  30th  of 
September  in  each  year : 
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Newbury,  situated  on  tlie  south  side  of  Morriinac  river,  is  thirty-one  miles  from  Boston. 
Population  of  the  township  in  1840,  3789.     The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated. 

Newburyport,  a  port  of  entry,  thirty-eight  miles  north-by-east  of  Boston,  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Merrimac  river  at  its  en- 
trance into  the  Atlantic.  It  contains  a  territory  of  one  mile  .s(|uaro  of  excellent  land.  The 
streets  are  wide,  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  it  has  a  brick  court  house,  a 
stone  gaol,  a  custom  house  of  rough  granite,  with  a  fine  wrought  Grecian  Doric  portico 
and  pilastres  on  the  sides,  which  cost  25,(XX)  dollars  ;  eight  churches— two  Presbyterian, 
one  Congregational,  one  Independent,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  aiu'  '>ne  Methodist ;  an 
academy,  three  banks,  with  a  capital  of  700,(X)0  dollars,  besides  a  baim  for  savings  ;  three 
insurance  companies,  almshouse,  and  lyceum.  In  1840,  it  had  a  population  of  7161  inha- 
bitants ;  fifteen  commercial  houses,  capital  781,000  dollars  ;  116  stores,  capital  22.5,000 
dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  four  cotton  factories,  with  17,736  spindles,  two  distilleries, 
three  printing  offices,  one  weekly,  one  semi -weekly,  and  one  daily  paper.  Capital  in  ma- 
nufactures, 647,800  dollars.— O/^cirt/  Returns.      U.  S.  Gaz. 

North  Bridoewater  is  twenty-two  miles  south-by -east  of  Boston.  Population,  in 
1840,  2615. 

Northampton,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river.  The  public  buildings  are 
a  court  house,  gaol,  and  five  churches,  some  of  which  are  spacious  and  handsome— two 
Congregational,  one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Unitarian,  and  a  female  seminary. 
The  Round  Hill  School  is  a  celebrated  seminary,  on  the  plan  of  a  German  gymnasium. 
There  is  a  bank  and  an  insurance  company.  A  fine  bridge,  1080  feet  long,  and  twenty- 
six  wide,  supported  on  piers,  some  of  tnem  forty  feet  high  from  the  bottom  of  the  river, 
completed  in  1826,  connects  this  place  with  Hadley.  A  canal,  which  here  joins  the  Con- 
necticut river,  connects  Northampton  with  Newhaven  county.  Mount  Tom,  in  this  town, 
and  Mount  Holyoke  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  are  lofty  summits,  often  visited  for 
their  commanding  prospects.  This  stream  passes  through  the  centre  of  the  town,  which 
affords  good  water  power.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  thirty -four  stores,  ca- 
pital 125,700  dollars  ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  capital  110,000  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  one  flouring  mill,   three  grist  mills,    eleven  saw  mills,   one  paper  factory,  four 

fmnting  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  254,800  dol- 
ars  ;  one  academy,  fifty-six  students,  twenty-one  schools,  937  scholars.  Population,  in 
1830,  3613;  1840,  3750.— CT:  5.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

Palmer,  eighty-one  miles  west  of  Boston,  on  the  Wore  and  Swift  rivers.  In  1840, 
there  were  2139  inhabitants,  eight  stores,  two  cotton  factories,  22,000  spindles,  three  grist 
mills,  three  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  315,100  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

PiTTSFiEU),  131  miles  west  of  Boston ;  is  drained  by  branches  of  the  Housatonio 
river,  which  affords  good  water  power.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Albany  passes  through 
it  Agriculture  has  been  greatly  improved  in  this  township.  The  village  near  the  centre 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  best  built  in  the  county.  The  houses  are  generally  of  wood, 
neatly  painted  white,  and  ornamented  with  shrubbery.  It  lies  chiefly  on  two  streets  cross- 
ing eacn  other  at  right  angles,  and  has  a  central  sc|uare  of  four  acres,  ornamented  by  a 
lofty  elm  tree  in  the  middle,  the  remains  of  the  original  forest.  It  contains  four  churches 
—one  Congregational,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist ;  a  bank,  a  printing 
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SSaJ?  T  Xf  *  f""ale  academy,  350  dwellings,  uud  2500  hihabitaute.  The  Berk.lntc 
Medical  Institution,  IcK^ated  here,  was  founded  in  1§23,  ha.  five  professors  «evfntv-fo^ 
8  udents,  4,ii  graduates  j  and  the  lectures  commence  on  the  first  TLrsdaH^  SenteUeT 
It  IS  connected  with  Williams' College,  at  Wiiliamstown.  ThL  were  fnUJ40^r  the 
township,  one  cotton  factory,  1500  spindles,  thre.  tanneries,  one  bre^en,  onepi^bth^^.! 
nr2C;iri!;!^";;Er^^^^^^^  -''''  — •     ^^^Ual  iSmanXrs^ 

Poo^S  w"'  I'^y-^'S^^  "\"^«  south-ea-t  of  Boston.  The  soil  near  the  coast  is  generally 
Fs  of  ;,  i.  .7'  ''f'^'^  f"*'"'  "  ^'''^'  "''^♦'^  P"'«'  ^'^^  ««me  oak.  The  township 

Ind  StSl'::fl\^:r"T  "  \7^'  ?"^"  of  ponds/ The  village  is  pleasantly  situated 
Md  well  built,  chiefly  of  wood.     It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  tix  churches— two  Oon- 
grep:ational,  one  Unitarian  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  fne  UnfveS  !^t>4  bSks 
an  insurance  company,  and  PHgrim  Hall.     The  harbour  is  spacious,  but  sLlow  and  about 

fn X  W  Tr';*"'  rf"^"^  •"  '^'.  ""•^^\"'^  "^"^^'''^  ««»>«"««•  -nd  others  a«  Tm£ed 
«fJb        n  ^""^'t  '^''i*'"™Pean  t'-ade.     This  is  the  oldest  town  in  New  England  and  S 

Eniun7f  Trfe'if  ^^^'^J  \y  '^^  T'^^"^'  '^'^^  fl^d  fr«»  religiou/persec^doir?. 
Enghmd,  first  to  Holland,  and  then  to  Kew  England.  The  rock  on  which  thev  landed 
w^  conveyed  la  1774  to  the  centre  of  the  town.^  The  anniversary  of  the  la  dSi  cele- 
brated annually ;  and  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrim  societ/,  Pilgiim  Hall  a  neat 
building,  has  l^en  erected.  There  are  in  the  town  fortj-six  stores!  capitel™67000  dollars 
five  commercial  houses,  capital  138,000  dollars ;  four  cotton  factories,  40  00^4  ISes  • 
one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  miSre  srS^ 
%T^^  "''°"^''*"™''  ^^''^^  dolla...' Population, '5281.-^C^.  5.  Gaz  0^1} 
lon/\Tt??  ViNEYAHD  liea  off  the  south  shore  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  twenty-one  miles 

X  fll,!  •     '    ^°^y  ""T  ''^""*  ^?^  '^"^"^^  '^^''-    Tl»«'  population  are  chiefly  employed 

1  ioi    ZT^^'  ''^"^ed  on  from  its  three  small  towns,  viz.,  Roffuntuo  ponulaUon  in  1 840 

1736  ;  Tesbury,  1520;  Milmath,  702 -Official  ReUtrns.     U^Toaz  ' 

Nantocket  Isi^and  1?  ;s  ten  miles  off  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  thirty  miles  south  of  Cape 

Cod  lu  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  is  fifteen  mUes  long,  with  a^  average  ieadth  of  bur  mi?fs 

andSf  ^\Tl^''r:  «Tf  .«f  *h«  "-•  -  very  productive.'but  most  of  it  ?s  s'S 

ar«  &H       ;•,  ''"'^  >scfnefly  held  m  common,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep  and  cowi 

are  fed  on  the  commons.     The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  navigatioii   and  narri 

cukriy  ,n  the  whale  fi^iery.     The  south  part  of  the'^island  i  a  plain,  fleva  ed  not  m^^^^ 

than  twenty-five  feet  above  the  leve    of  the  sea.     On  the  north  part  the  land  rises  in"  ilTs 

it  const  tut«s  Nantucket  countv.  On  the  south-east  of  the  island  are  Nantuckft  shoals 
fifty  miles  long  and  forty-five  Uad,  where  numerous  vessels  have  been  wSed  There 
wer^  on  tne  island,  m  1840,  neat  cattle  528,  sheep  7500,  swine  278;  Xat  Ictv  oil^ 
bushels,  produced  Indian  corn  521  bu.hels,  barley  374  bushels,  oats  354  bushel     poTatoes 

2  82fiS?t/i*  ''*^""*^r,r''"'''^.'"'P''^*  ^^2'^^  ^«"^«-  Capital  invested  n  Cries 
2,826,000  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  two  woollen  factories,  four  rope  factories    three  Tru/ 

Nantucket,  the  capi<(t!  of  Ncntucket  county,  is  1 19  miles  <!onth.«..i,fl.  ^<.=f  ^e  n    * 
It  IS  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  at'the  boUom  of  ^  b^     if  ha   LltS 

ot  a  mile  apart,  on  one  of  which.  Brant  Point,  is  a  light-house.  Nearly  two  miles  north  of 
the  harbour  there  is  a  bar,  with  nine  feet  of  water  only  in  depth  at  low  tide  About  150 
vesseU  belong  to  the  port.  Tonnage,  in  1840,  3I,/l5  tons^  Sir  llaac  Coffi„,"o'  th^ 
lintish  Navy,  founded  a  naval  academy  here  in   1827    r-A]^A  th^  ^'-^fl■..;  c  lu    i        j  I 

5W  I'  Tl-  r"\^  r  '*•     ^^-*  °^  *''^   "nhSnt^terelfaf  i;  SS  t^'him- 
The  :*»-"'^'^^---'''^  -    -connexion  with  New  Bedford.- CT.  S.  Gaz. 

customs 
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shin/eTr^^f'^S^^^^^^  0/-^^  -painted,  covered  with 

from  bSrtbgle^b^elrrfd  ttteet? '.. "' V'^  'TT  ,8— drably  so„,bre 
of  mind  hav!  rn^:S.^l:UTA^t,.TG:H^:''  *''  *"'''  "'  ^^"^  "«'  ^''-^'  *'-  -* 

without  ^reT/ilfandhll"'  -Iw?'  *"  '''^  •™"^'^  ^"^  *''^  improvement  of  the  streets, 
compoXf^  dp^^^^  are  paved,  they  a.^ 

vatu,  which  a^vercreditaT:  t^Th  TV'™^ 'l-.l^T^'  ""^^  ^"'"^  ^^'S^^'  P«Wi«  «"<!  pH" 
«  They  Ze  t^n  ho„  la  f         ur  *""**  I-    ^'*^™'ity  «f  the  inhabitants.  '^ 

"  The  Randy  roads  irconn«^„l    'S^u     '  9'^""1«^  Uuttarians,  Episcopalians,  &c. 
situation  of  thStoi^  XH^^JL \l     **"•"*  'if'*'  f  .*'^«  people,\nd%he  isdated 
ders,  render  it  perhaSe  stuLrrJ^on  J    ^f  """^  *,^'?"^^  '*  °^  P*"°°«  t'^yo"^  it«  bor- 
sound  is  hea«l  L  Zt  'f    L  strLS^W  t        P?P;'^'^*'«"  '-^  ^^^^  «o»ntnr.     Larcely  any 
juvenile  venders  of  vegetables  IndW^  f^^^^  *^«  s&rill  voices  of  thJ 

known  vehicle  of  thrSnd  '         *^*^  *'"''*^  *^«  ""''^  ^'^^""^^  i°  the  well- 

mounting  sletSti^g^Sb^ra  c"2;omtn  t'/'t'  »/^»-ally  without  springs  or 
the  various  purposesT-.rrrv[ni^n2r.r  if  °'^*^'  """^  "  ''^  "''"°«*  universal  usef  for 
tains  its  respelbUity  anX  Ihe^a^^^^^^^  "^  P'^^'^V'^P'^^'"™  '  '^"'i  ^-^i"- 

redoun^d^s*;'  tly  to  ^t^^e^TTrT  ^?  "^^''^'-  ^'^-v."'*"^'  ^^^^  "  «"«  ^^ich 
Education  was  e^aWbhed  Sits  riLrSrT     T""  '^  1"^°°^"     ^""^  *^«  ^^'^'d  of 
an  impulse  has  berlen  to  KuW^^^^ 
most  of  the  large  townf  in^nLttrfcLlutt:!  ""'"^"°°'  "'"•''^  P"*^  *^  ^''^  ''^-'^ 

departmentV  and  these  are  tauJht  17  J'^'"'&.  *"  preparatory  to  the  primar^ 

seL,  in  spacious,  afrl'  I^hrw^lirJIT-l^  '^'^^f  a-d  well-pai/teachers  of  botJ 
be  models  for  other  towns  L  the  Zte^l^u"^'  '}'^™"\Wy  situated,  and  worthy  to 
compensation  of  1400  dXs^r  a„num "  P"""'^"'  °^  "^^  ^'^^  ^^"^^  "^'^^  » 

writilJtitwTLhZfELau''"  «^"/ "«  «-e"-t,  with  the  exception  of  the 
the  pfpils,  who  stoop  over^^r^^^  must  endanger  L  health  of 

exercises.  The  orderly  deportment  and  nlrf.  5*  ^"^^  "i-  P.^'-^"™'"?  their  peraonal 
found  ia  these  schools,  LaErfoum2l/t^Th  ^7™  "*  tjie  pupils  of  botli  sexes, 
delightfol  to  the  beholder  h°"«»>«We  to  the  teachers  and  the  scholars,  as  weU  a^ 

buiiZgtri;rAti^*^^^^^^^^^ 

"The  library  is  selecTand  s^  ffiS       '^^^    lecture-room,  library,  and  museum, 
many  choice  woi"  aU  KptTn  fi„"e  „7der^  "*'""''  '"'  '''  P"'«"*  P"'P°^«^'  '^'^  -»*«-, 

neat;7an7s2Scl?aVrrnrl"K^^  museum,  are  respectable  for  variety,  and 

them  in  charge."     ^^^*"  md.catmg  an  enlightened  taste  in  those  who  have 

y.OcSfo^o'oftlLtrtSwoJ^^^^^^^  ''"''  '^'  rf^^y  of  *»>«  "land  amounted  to 

by  the  ~^er;  tW  S^^  .^P--  ^  -^the  2.000.(X)a 

case ;  LTn'^tn.i  ^il^pl^^^^^^^^^^^^  "  ^T  ""^^"^  dividTwhich  is  doubtless  the 
degr;e  of  indwsT^y  and  cont^tE  i?  f^  '  ^     1"^     ^ '"i-  *'*'''  "  "  ^'""•''«»"e 
healthy  state  of  public  mTals            '       ^    '"^  ^'"P""'  ^"'^"*  "'^''^y  "^'^t'  °»Jy)  and  » 
"  The  great  ambition  of  most  of  th«  h«^.  ;.  * : .  .j..  . 
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of  the  restraints  of  the  school-room,  and  they  become  as  skilful  boatmen  at  the  age  of  ten 
or  twelve,  as  the  boys  of  the  Sandwich  islands. 

"  The  great  business  and  principal  source  of  wealth  of  Nantucket  {See  Fisheries),  is 
the  whale  fishery,  which,  in  the  great  variety  of  labour  it  provides  for,  employs  a  large 
portion  of  the  popidation  ;  every  department  of  industry  and  traffic,  however,  finds  its 
votaries,  who  secure  thereby  a  comfortable  subsistence,  and  many  do  much  more  than 
this. 

"  Much  of  the  soil  is  very  thin,  and  sand  is  the  principal  element  in  it ;  still,  there  is 
not  wanting  excellent  land  for  vines  and  fruits,  for  vegetables  and  grass.  Several  farms 
are  cultivated,  a  few  miles  from  town,  which  pay  an  annual  clear  profit  of  twenty  per  cent ; 
and  thus  offer  better  encouragement  to  the  agriculturist  than  almost  any  farms  on  the 
Would  that  more  of  the  land  was  appropriated  to  similar  objects,  instead  of  being 


mam. 


devoted  (as  a  large  share  of  the  island  is)  to  the  purpose  of  a  sheep  pasture. 

"  In  the  ride  to  Siasconset,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island,  seven  miles  from  town,  (a 
summer  retreat  for  many  of  the  wealthy  inhabitants)  one  is  impressed  with  the  peculiarity 
of  the  scene.  A  wide  expanse  of  territory  presents  itself,  with  neither  house,  nor  tree, 
nor  fence,  nor  bush,  within  the  reach  of  the  eye ;  while  the  road,  consisting  of  five  or  six 
pairs  of  parallel  tracks,  where  wheels  have  left  their  marks  in  deep  ruts,  with  the  path 
for  the  horse  in  the  centre,  and  ridges  of  grass  rising  up  between,  is  the  only  guide  to  the 
little  settlement.  One  stretches  up  the  rock  in  vain  to  find  some  earthly  boundary  on 
either  side.  As  at  sea  the  ocean  seems  to  touch  the  sky,  so  here  the  horizon  is  formed  in 
almost  every  direction,  by  the  meeting  of  the  blue  azure  and  the  land. 

"  Passing  Siasconset,  the  land  appears  better  ;  there  is  at  present,  more  verdiu«,  and  the 
sheep  (a  few  only  of  which  were  found  on  our  drive)  were  here  numerous.  The  ex- 
pediency of  devoting  so  much  territory  to  the  use  of  the  sheep  may  be  called  in  question  ; 
as  may  also  the  humanity  of  the  practice  of  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  rigours  of  the 
climate,  during  the  winter.  It  is  said  that  the  temperature  of  the  island  is,  on  an  average, 
ten  degrees  lower  in  summer,  and  as  many  degrees  higher  in  winter,  than  with  us ;  still, 
in  severe  seasons,  many  of  the  sheep  perish  for  lack  of  food  and  shelter.  And  seldom,  if 
ever,  are  they  fat  enough  to  butcher ;  but,  in  this  region  of  the  woolly  race,  the  in- 
habitants are  dependent  on  their  neighbours  of  the  continent,  for  their  supplies  of  mutton, 
while  the  land  is,  fi^m  year  to  year,  becoming  poorer  and  poorer,  and  the  prospect  is, 
that  in  no  long  time,  it  will  be  rendered  wholly  worthless,  by  the  trampling  browsing  of 
its  thousand  tenants.  Since  the  opening  of  the  New  Bedford  railroad,  and  the  connexion 
with  it  of  the  steamboat  to  Nantucket,  the  travel  to  the  island  has  much  increased." 

Randolph  is  sixteen  miles  south  of  Boston.  In  1840  there  were  in  the  township  twenty 
stores,  capital  96,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  grist  mill,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  various 
manufactures,  235,985  dollars.     Population,  3213. 

Reading,  twelve  miles -north  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2193;  has  numerous 
manufactures  of  boots,  shoes,  and  house  furniture. 

Rehoboth,  forty  miles  south  by- west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  capital 
6600  dollars  ;  two  cotton  factories,  1840  spindles ;  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capi- 
tal in  manufactures,  30,100  dollars.     Population,  2169. 

RocKFORT,  thirty-two  miles  north-east  of  Boston,  is  a  port  for  small  vessels,  and  for 
the  coai..,.ng  trade  and  fishery.     Population,  2650. 

Rochester,  fifty -four  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1 840,  3864  ; 
a  good  seaport,  with  ship  yards  and  several  large  ships  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries. 
Salt  is  also  made  in  this  place. —  See  Fisheries  hereafter. 

Salisbury,  forty-two  miles  north-north-east  of  Boston.  The  Atlantic  bounds  it  on 
the  east,  the  Merrimac  river  on  the  south,  and  the  Powow  river  on  the  west.  The  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Portsmouth  passes  through  this  township.  There  are  in  the  township 
twenty-three  stores,  capital  1 3,650  dollars  ;  sixteen  fulUng  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  tanneries,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  561,450  dollars.     Population,  2739. 

SciTDATE,  twenty-six  miles  south-east-by-south  of  Boston.  The  harbour  is  small  and 
of  difficult  access,  but  as  many  as  thirty  fishing  and  coasting  vessels  are  owned  here.     The 
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dollars ;  nine  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  50,400  dollars.    Popu- 
lation, 3886. 

Sheffield,  138  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston.  It  is  the  oldest  township  in  the 
(tounty,  having  been  chartered  in  1733,  reduced  to  its  present  limits  in  1761.  m  1840 
there  were  in  the  township  eight  stores,  capital  22,000  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  three 
tanneries,  three  distilleries,  one  grist  mill,  ei^t  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
10,000  dollars.     Population,  2322. 

Spbinofibld,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Connecticut  river,  twenty- four  miles  north  of 
Hartford,  ninety-one  west  of  Boston.     Population,  in  1830,  6784;  1840,10,985.     Wa- 
tered by  the  Chickapee  and  Mill  rivers.     On  the  river  are  rich  alluvial  meadows.     The 
main  street  extends  along  the  river  between  two  and  three  miles.  The  houses  are  well  built. 
Springfield  has  a  court  house,  gfaol,  seven  places  of  worship,  two  banks,  and  the  principal 
government  manufactory  of  arms  in  the  country.     The  armoury  is  situated  on  elevated 
ground,  half  a  mile  east  of  the  village.     The  buildings  stand  on  a  large  square,  and  con- 
sist of  one  brick  edifice  240  feet  by  thirty-two,  two  stories  high,  occupied  by  lock  filers, 
stockers,  and  finishers;  a  brick  forging  shop,  150  feet  by  thirty-two;  a  brick  building, 
sixty  fieet  by  thirty -two,  two  stories  high,  the  second  story  forming  a  spacious  hall,  devoted 
to  religious  worship ;  a  brick  building  100  feet  by  forty,  and  two  stories  high,  used  as  s 
depository  of  arms,  and  numerous  smaller  stores  and  shops.     The  water  works  are  situated 
on  the  Mill  river,  about  one  mile  south  of  the  armoury,  on  three  different  sites,  called  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Water  shops,  the  whole  comprising  five  workshops,  twenty- 
eight  forges,  ten  trip-hammers,  eighteen  water-wheels.     The  whole  establishment  employs 
from  240  to  250  workmen,  who  make  about  forty-fi/e  muskets  daily.      The  muskets 
made  on  the  old  model  cost,  as  stated  by  a  correspondent  of  the  ivew  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,   1 1  dollars  70  cents,  and  that  those  on  the  new  model  would  cost  about 
two  dollars  more,  or  53s.  to  555. ;  an  enormous  price  compared  with  the  cost  of  English 
muskets.     The  iron  used  (which  is  maUeable)  is  obtained  for  the  most  part  from  the 
Salisbury  mines  in  Connecticut ;  it  is  brought  in  bars  three  inches  and  three  quarters  wide, 
and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  eight  or  ten  feet  long,  the  length  not  being 
material.    The  gun  stocks  are  manufactured  from  black  walnut,  obtained  in  Pennsylvania ; 
it  is  purchased  roughly  sawed  somewhat  in  the  shape  of  a  musket.     The  steel  and  many 
tools  used  in  the  workshops,  are  purchased  chiefly  in  the  city  of  New  York :  each  part, 
of  the  musket,  ieven  to  a  screw,  being  made  at  the  works.     Many  of  the  tools  and  much 
of  the  machinery  are  abo  made  there,  as  the  old  decay,  or  as  improvements  are  suggested. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  stock  is  done  by  means  of  water  power,  and  it  comes  fix>m  the 
machinery  nearly  ready  to  be  united  with  the  barrel.     There  were  in  Springfield,  in  1840, 
■ixty-eignt  stores,  capital  250,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery  manufactiu«d,   120,000 
doluurs ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  25,000  dollars  ;  thirty  cannon  and  14,000  small  arms  ; 
eight  cotton  factories,  43,700  spindles,  capital  1,650,000  dollars;  three  tanneries,  two 
breweries,  three  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  four  paper  factories,  seven  printing  offices, 
four  weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,  2,631,500  dollars;  three  academies, 
140  students,  thirty-six  schools,  1512  scholars. — Official  account.     At  the  mouth  of  the 
Chickapee  river,  where  it  enters  the  Connecticut,   lies  Chickapee,  four  miles  north  of 
Springfield,  a  manufacturing   village  in   the  township  of  Springfield,  which  lias  four 
cotton  factories,  one  paper  factory,  150  houses,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

West  Spbinofiei.d,  ninety- three  miles  west  of  Boston.  Bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Connecticut  river,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge,  connecting  it  with  Springfield.  It  has  spa- 
cious streets,  bordered  by  lofty  elms,  and  handsome  buildings.  The  Boston  and  Albany 
railroad  passes  through  it.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  towr.vhip  ten  stores,  capital  20,700 
dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton  factory,  3400  spindles,  twenty-seven  schools,  791  scho- 
lars.    Population,  3626. 

SoDTUBBiDOE,  sixty-one  milcs  south-south-west  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  2031  ; 
one  woollen  factory,  eight  cotton  factories,  14,600  spindles;  capital  in  manufisictures, 
160,875  dollars. 

Stubbbidok,  sixty -one  miles  west-south-west  of  Boston.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores, 
capital  14,000  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  five  cotton  factories,    11,412  spindles  ;  two  tan- 
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neries,  three  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 38,300  dollars.  Popu- 
lation, 2005. 

Sutton,  forty-six  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  It  contained,  in  1840,  six  stores, 
capital  10,800  dollars ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  four  cotton  factories,  6928 
spindles.     Population,  2370. 

Tadnton,  thirty -two  miles  south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1840,  7645.  Situated  on 
the  Taunton  river,  navigable  up  to  the  town  for  small  vessels ;  had  one  dyeing  and  one 
brintuig  establishment,  one  fulling  mill,  six  cotton  factories,  with  19,956  spindles  ;  furnaces, 
forges,  fabrics  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  pottery,  and  paper.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
620,950  dollars. 

UxBRiDOK,  thirty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2004  ;  it  had 
twelve  fulling  mills,  nve  woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  5500  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  163,900  dollars. 

Wathom,  ten  miles  west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2504  ;  it  had  eleven  cotton 
factories,  with  11,000  spindles  ;  and  fabrics  of  wool,  paper,  &c.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
463,500  dollars. 

Waheham,  fifty- three  miles  south-south-eaat  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2005  ;  had 
one  cotton  factory,  and  some  other  factories,  with  some  shipping  and  trade. 

Westpokt,  is  fifty -nine  miles  south  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2820;  it  had 
then  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles  :  and  various  small  fabrics.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
19,600  dollars. 

Westfield,  100  miles  west  from  Boston.  In  1840,  population  3526  ;  it  had  one 
tannery,  four  powder  factories,  two  paper  factories.     Capital  in  manufactures,  102,000 

dollars. 

Weymouth,  twelve  miles  south-south-east  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  3738.  Capi- 
tal in  various  manufactures,  219,400  dollars. 

WiiiiiiAMSTOWN,  131  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston.  It  is  the  seat  of  Williams  Col- 
lege, founded  in  1793,  which  has  a  president  and  seven  professors  or  other  instructors,  933 
alumni,  of  whom  331  have  been  ministers  of  the  gospel,  155  students,  and  7500  volumes  in 
its  libraries.  In  1840,  there  were  in  the  township,  seven  stores,  capital  24,000  dollars ;  one 
fulling  mill,  two  cotton  factories,  1788  spindles,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  49,700  dollars.     Population,  2153. 

Worcester,  forty-two  miles  west-by-south  of  Boston.  Population,  in  1830,  4172 ; 
1840,  7497.  The  surface  of  the  township  is  agreeably  diversified,  and  the  soil  is  generally 
fertile  and  well  cultivated.  The  village  is  one  of  the  largest  of  the  inland  towns  of  New 
England.  The  h'juses,  many  of  which  are  of  brick,  are  chiefly  on  one  broad  street,  a  mile 
in  length.    It  contains  a  court  house,  which  cost  20,000  dollars,  four  banks,  seven  churches 

three  Congregational,    one  Unitarian,  one   Baptist,  one    Methodist,  and  one  Roman 

Catholic;  and  the  hall  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  with  a  library  of  6000 
volumes  of  rare  and  valuable  books,  and  a  cabinet :  the  Massachusetts  Lunatic  Asylum 
is  a  spacious  edifice.  Worcester  enjoys  great  facilities  for  communication  and  for  trade. 
The  Blackstone  canal  connects  it  with  Providence.  The  railroad  from  Boston  to  Spring- 
field and  Albany  passes  through  the  place ;  and  a  railroad  to  Norwich,  Connecticut,  ia 
connected  with  steamboats,  forming  a  daily  communication  with  New  York,  which  renders 
Worcester  one  of  the  greatest  thoroughmres  in  the  country,  and  cannot  but  add  to  its 
growth  and  prosperity.    It  is  surrounded  by  a  fertile  and  well  cultivated  country.  It  had, 

1840,  ninety  stores,  capital   413,000   dollars;  machinery   produced  to  the  value  of 
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90,000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  40,000  dollars ;  one  cotton 
factory,  1672  spindles  ;  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  paper  factories,  four  printing 
offices,  four  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  400,000  dollars. 
Three  academies,  120  students;  thirty  schools,  1488  scholars. 

Wrentham,  thirty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Boston.  In  1840,  population  2915  ; 
four  cotton  factories,  3500  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  46,825  dollars. —  Official 
Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  foregoing  include  all  the  principal  seats  of  trade  and  manufacturing  industry : 
being  the  object  chiefly  of  this  work  in  giving  any  account  of  towns. 
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V.  RHODE  ISLAND. 

RUODB  Island,  originally  called  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  is  situated 
between  41  deg.  22  min.,  and  42  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude  ;  and  between  71  deg,  6  min., 
and  71  deg.  38  min.  west  longitude  ;  and  between  5  deg.  7  min.,  and  5  deg.  54  min.  east 
from  Washington.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  United  States,  being  only  about  forty-nine  miles 
long,  and  twenty-nine  broad,  conttuning  an  area  of  1360  square  miles  :  of  which  Narra- 
ganset  bay  occupies  130  square  miles. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790,  was  58,825  ;  in  1800,  69,122  ;  in  1810,  76,931; 
in  1820,  83,059  ;  in  1830,  97,212  ;  in  1840,  108,830.  Of  these,  51,362  were  white  males; 
54,225  white  females ;  coloured  free  males,  1413  ;  coloured  females,  1825.  Employed  in 
agriculture,  16,617;  in  commerce,  1348;  manufactures  and  trades,  21,271;  navigating 
the  ocean,  1717 ;  learned  professions,  &c.,  457. 

This  state  is  divided  into  five  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows :  Providence,  58,073,  C.  Providence ;  Newport,  16,874,  C. 
Newport  5  Bristol,  6476,  C.  Bristol  j  Kent,  13,083,  C.  East  Greenwich ;  Washington. 
14,324,  C.  South  Kingston.  ^ 

Newport  and  Providence  are  the  principal  seats  of  government ;  but  the  legislature 
meets  annually  at  the  former  in  May,  and  at  the  latter,  alternately  with  South  Kingston, 
in  October. 

The  north-west  part  of  the  state  is  hilly,  sterile,  and  rocky.  Hills,  though  not  elevated, 
pervade  the  northern  third  of  the  state  ;  the  other  parts  are  level,  or  generally  undulating; 
especially  near  Narraganset  bav,  and  on  the  islands  within  it.  The  soil  is  in  many 
parts  arable,  and  the  farmers  affluent.  The  lands  are  generally  better  adapted  for  grazing 
than  for  corn,  and  it  is  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its  cattle  and  sheep,  and  its  butter  and 
cheese.  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  rye,  barley,  oats,  and,  in  some  places,  wheat,  are  grown  ; 
but  scarcely  in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  consumption.  Fruits,  and  culinary  vegetables 
are  produced  in  great  perfection  and  abundance. 

The  climate  is  healthy,  and  more  mild,  particularly  on  the  islands,  than  in  any  other 
part  of  New  England.  The  sea-breezes  moderate  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  ;  and  Newport  is  a  favourite  resort,  particularly  during  the  summer. 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state,  8024  horses  and  mules ;  36,891  neat  cattle  ;  90,146 
sheep  ;  30,659  swine.  There  were  raised  3098  bushels  of  wheat ;  66,490  bushels  of 
bariey;  171,517  bushels  of  oats;  34,521  bushels  of  rye;  2979  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
450,498  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  183,830  lbs.  of  wool ;  911,973  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  383 
tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  223,229  dollars  ;  of  the 
orchard,  32,098  dollars  ;  of  lumber,  44,455  dollars. 

The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  flax-seed,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork«  fish,  poultry,  onions, 
butter,  cheese,  barley,  and  cotton  g^oods.  The  manufactures  exceed  those  of  any  other 
state,  in  proportion  to  its  population,  the  principal  of  which  is  cotton.  There  are  also 
woollen  manufactures,  iron,  cordage,  &c. 

The  principal  rivers  ore  Pawtucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatack,  and  Wood. 
Narraganset  bay  extends  from  north  to  south  over  thirty  miles  into  the  state,  and  contains 
a  number  of  fine  islands.  The  principal  are  Rhode  Island,  fifteen  miles  long,  with  an 
average  width  of  two  miles  and  a  half ;  Canonicut,  eight  miles  long  and  one  broad ;  Pru- 
dence, six  miles  long  ;  and  Block  Island,  ten  miles  out  in  the  Atlantic,  eight  miles  long, 
and  from  two  to  four  broad.  Newport,  on  the  south-west  part  of  Rhode  Island,  has  one  of 
the  finest  harbourf  in  the  world,  being  spacious,  safe,  and  easily  accessible.  Providence, 
at  the  head  of  Nsrr?  .jjanset  bay,  thirty-six  miles  above  Point  Judith,  is  accessible  by  large 
ships.  In  popula'  commerce,  and  wealth,  this  is  the  second  city  in  New  England.  It 
has  been  extensively  engaged  in  the  West  India,  and  also  in  the  East  India,  trade.  Bris- 
tol, on  the  east  side  of  the  bay,  fifteen  miles  north  of  Newport,  has  a  safe  and  commodious 
harbour,  and  considerable  trade.  Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence,  and  Paw- 
tuxet village,  ten  miles  south  of  Providence,  have  extensive  manufactures, 

There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  forty-four  coniniorciul  mid  fiftv-scvcu 
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oommwsion  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,043,507  dollars ;  930 
dry  goods  and  other  retail  stores,  employing  a  capital  of  2,810,125  dollars;  fifty-eight 
persons  engaged  in  transportation,  with  eighty-three  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a 
capital  of  71,050  dollars  ;  262  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital  of 
254,900  dollars ;  1160  persons  employed  m  the  fisheries,  and  a  capital  of  1,077,157 
dollars.  "^ 

Home-made,  or  family  made  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of  51,180  dollars; 
fortv-ong  woollen  manufactories,  with  fortv-five   fiilling  mills,  employing  961    persons 
produced  goods  to  the  value  of  842,172  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  685,350  dollars  ;  209 
cotton  manufacwries,  with  5i8,8l7  Spindles,  employed  12,086  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  amount  of  7,116,792  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,326,000  dollars;  twenty- 
seven  persons  produced  1000  tons  of  anthracite  coal,   with  a  capital  of  6000  dollars  ;  five; 
furnaces  produced  4126  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  had  a  capital  of  22,250  dollars ;  two  paper 
mills  produced  articles  to  the  value  or  25,000  dollars,  and  other  p^r  manufactures  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  8500  dollars,  employing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  45,000  dol- 
lars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  92,465  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets 
to  the  value  of  86,106  dollars,  the  whole  employing  411  persons,  and  a  capital  of  66,427 
dollars;  twenty-seven  tanneries  employed  eighty-nme  persons,  and  a  capital  of  72,000 
dollars ;  forty-four  saddleries  ana  other  leather  manufactories  produced  to  the  value  of 
182,110  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  70,695  dollars;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  36,202  dollars  ;  113  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  66,000  dollars  ;  534  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  437,100  doUan  j 
164  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  138,720  dollars ;  179  persons 
manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  283,500  dollars  j  fifty-seven  persons 
produced  1,237,050  lbs.  o^  soap,  157,250  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  264,500  lbs.  of  spemaceti 
or  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  252,628  dollars;  161  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  78,811  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  36,661  dollars;  various  milla 
producedarticlestothevalueof  83,683  dollars,  employing  166  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
152,310  dollars  ;  nme  rope-walks  employed  forty -five  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to 
the  value  of  49,700  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,300  dollars  ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value 
of  4 1,500  dollars  ;  195  persons  produced  furniture  to  the  value  of  121,131  dollars,  with  li 
capital  of  83,300  dollars  ;  four  distilleries  produced  885,000  gallons,  and  three  breweries 
89,600  gallons,  with  a  capital  of  139,000  dollars  ;  six  brick  and  292  wooden  houses  were 
built,  employing  887  persons,  at  a  cost  of  379,010  dollars;  there  are  sixteen  printing 
offic^,  eiffht  binderies,  two  daUy,  four  semi-weekly,  and  ten  weekly,  newspapers,  and  two 
penodicals,  the  whole  employing  122  persons,  and  a  capital  of  35,700  dollars.     The  whole 
value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state,  was  10,696,136  dollars. 

EDncATiON — Brown  University,  at  Providence,  was  founded  in  1764,  at  Warrock, 
and  was  removed  to  Providence  in  1770.  A  majority  of  the  corporation  are  required  to 
be  of  the  Baptist  denomination.  In  common  school  education  this  state  is  accused  of 
being  in  arrear  of  the  other  states  of  New  England,  but  its  number  of  common  schools  is 
increasing.  In  1840  there  were  in  Brown  University,  and  in  a  high  school,  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  college,  324  students  ;  fifty-two  academies  and  grammar  schools, 
with  3664  students  ;  434  common  and  primary  schools,  with  17,355  scholars.  By  an  act 
of  the  general  assembly,  in  1828,  a  permanent  school  fimd  was  created  and  founded. 


Since  1838,  regular  returns  have  been  required, 
ment  of  a  portion  of  these  returns  : 


The  following  is  a  comparative  state- 


Y  EARS. 

SCHOLARS. 

BXPKN  DED    FOR 

Mule. 

Female. 

Incidentnli. 

loitructioD. 

dollan. 

32,383    36 
3«,0»S    98 
40,Hi6    01 
39,088     43 
49,M4    39 

1839 

8,113 
10,203 
11,233 
13,470 
I14>60 

5,63« 
7,i>50 
O.fiOO 
9,372 
8,132 

dollan. 
3,971     50 
4,103    80 
6.312    G4 
.1,483    00 

tjtm  M 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 
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There  is  a  literaify  institution  at  Providence,  called  the  "  Providence  Athenteum,"  the 
library  of  which  oontains  9693  volumes.  Another,  at  Newport,  erikd  the  ■"  Redwtwd 
Library,"  contains  4500  volumes. 

Relioiom — The  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Baptists,  the  Conrrera- 
tionalists,  the  Episcopalians,  and  the  Methodists.  In  1836  the  Baptists  had  twenty  con- 
gregations and  eighteen  miniateni,  besides  nine  others  of  a  different  denomination ;  the 
Congxegationalists  had  sixteen  congregations,  sixteen  nunisters,  and  2100  communicanU  ; 
the  Episcopalians  had  sixteen  congregations,  eighteen  ministers,  and  leSSoemmuracanta; 
the  Methodists  had  ten  ministers.  Besides  th6se,  there  are  some  Friends,  iUpitarians,  Ro- 
man Catholics,  Universalists,  and  Christians. 

Banks.— In  the  conlmenoement  of  1840, :  this  state  had  sixtyTtwo  banks,  with  an  ag- 
gregate capital  of  9,880,500  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,719,230  dollars.  The  b«aL 
are  numerous,  averaging  two  to  a  town,  yet  they  have  preserved  4heir  credit  unimpairod. 

PoBtic  Works.— Several  works  of  internal  improvement  contribute  to  the  proapetity 
of  this  state.  The  Blackstone  canal,  which  connects  Providence  with  Worcester,  Massa- 
chusetts, lies  parUy  in  thb  state.  The  same  is!  true  of  the  Providence  and  Boston  raUroad. 
This  connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  Providdn^  and 
Stonington  raihroad  lies  chiefly  m  tiiis  state,  and  is  fortv-seven  miles  long.  This  voad  also 
connects  with  a  line  of  steamboats  to  the  city  of  Now  York.  When  the  Long  Island  nul- 
road  dull  have  been  completed  through  the  island,  this  road  will  become  of  great  im- 
jiortance.     Coal  has  been  diseovered,  and  a  mme  is  worked  near  the  nordi  end  of  the 

FINA>fCES. 

Rhode  Island  hcu  no  Public  Debt.—The  revenue  of  this  state  is  derived  from  a  tax 
on  banks,  pedlars,  lottery  grants,  sales  of  lottery  tickets,  spirit  licences,  auction  duties, 
bank  bonusses,  courts,  civil  commissions,  and  dividends  on  bank  stocks. 

The  expense  of  suppressing  the  insurrectionary  movement  in  1842  was  102,949  dollars 
63  rents,  which  was  defrayed  from  the  United  State  «  Deposit  Fund."  The  permanent 
school  fund,  invested  chiefly  in  shares  of  the  Mechanics'  and  Globe  Banks,  amounts  to 
65,711  dollars  42  cents.  The  Surplus  Revenue  Deposit  Fund,  invested  in  loans  to  cities, 
bank  stocks,  &c.,  before  the  cost  of  the  insurrection  in  1842,  was  substracted  ftom  it, 
amounted  to  382,335  dollars  30  cents. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  State  in  1843-4. 


RECEIFTS, 

Balance  in  May,  1843  . 

From  Supreme  Court 

Common  Pleas     . 

Licences,  &c. 

Pedlars 

Bank  Tax 

Interest  on  Deposit  Fund 

Lotteries 

Interest  on  School  Fund  Stock 

Pawtucket  Turnpike 

Mbcellaneous 

United  States  Public  Lands 

From  Governor  Ring,  &c. 

From  Deposit  Fund 


dollars. 
15,003    08 
1,582 

511 
3,230 
3,225 
25,249 
11,951 
6,750 
2,565 

850 
1,363 

468 

1,100 

10,000 


83 
31 
50 
00 
15 
30 
00 
00 
00 
47 
75 
00 
00 


Dollars  83,850    39 


EXPENDITDBBS 

ddlai's. 

Salaries 

.       3,600 

00 

Senators 

.       2,269 

30 

Representatives     . 

.       5,347 

60 

Supreme  Court 

8,483 

85 

Common  Pleas 

2,761 

53 

Printing  laws 

278. 

97 

Accoimts  allowed 

24,069 

30 

Insurrectionary  expenses    . 

922 

59 

Constitutional  Convention 

45 

00 

Public  Schools           .          .     . 

24,410 

05 

State  Prison 

5,500 

00 

Balance  b  May,  1844       .     . 
Dollai 

6,159 

20 

rs  83,850 

39 
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1791. 
I79t. 

17B3. 
1794. 
1795. 
1786.. 
1797., 
1798., 
1799., 
I8U0., 
1801.. 
1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1803., 

l8oa,. 

1807.. 
■  MB.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
■SII.. 
18ia.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
ISIS.., 
1816... 
1817... 
1818... 
1810... 
1810... 
1811... 

isn... 

1813... 

1824... 

1835... 

1826... 

1827... 

1828... 

1829... 

1830... 

1831... 

1832... 

J833... 

1834... 
1839... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838.... 
1839..., 
1840.... 
1841.... 
1842.... 
1843*  .. 
1844. 


CoMMEHCB  of  Rhode  Island,  from  1791  to  1844. 


BX  FORTS. 


DomaiUe. 
dollar*. 


Forelfii. 


dolUn. 


664,230 
017.736 
1,069,379 
949.336 
741,088 
130,684 
698,397 
874.870 
944,868 
604,801 
234,449 
446,080 
397,084 
418,996 
877,911 
634,288 
699,794 
S>>9,902 
481,369 
601,238 
310,614 
686,982 
619,889 
869,370 
690,177 
941,679 
337,468 
206,968 
348,280 
377/196 
330,8U9 
420,88,^ 
182,866 
312,297 
411,^06 
270,069 
179,808 
203,0*6 
266,276 
323,437 
109,292 


TOTAL. 


611,366 
817,039 
1,906,470 
1,142,490 
919,476 
102,3.V) 
626.139 
486,706 
626,996 
180,246 
2,383 
26,384 
203,400 
103,798 
372,.'>96 
493,003 
721,680 
902,860 
919,463 
261,129 
412,900 
316,317 
198,878 
316,170 
108,010 
180,491 
92,913 
71,089 
10,219 
196,803 
134,613 
80,741 
113.137 
16,123 
76,482 
S1,IU2 
0,426 
3,983 
12,189 
39,299 
998 


dollara. 
470,131 
698,100 
616,432 
048,899 
1,222,917 
1,889,872 
079.930 
917,827 
1,099,273 
1,322,949 
1,832,773 
3,433,363 
1,279,596 
1,738,671 
3,872,049 
2,091,839 
1,687,964 
442,034 
1.284,832 
1,331,976 
1,971,424 
798,137 
336,802 
473,431 
961,183 
611,704 
080,407 

1,027,291 

1,281,434 

1,072,76* 
096,818 
862,363 
933,114 
872,800 
878,467 
781,840 
804,187 
722,166 
300,381 
278,080 
367,418 
934,439 
489,481 
301,636 

396,003 

338,420 

488,398 

391,397 

189,294 

300,689 

278,469 

348,392 

109,847 


Inportf. 


UntiM  on  Poreipi  Drawback*  paid  on 
Hcrchaadiie  lui.  Furai(iD  Merchan- 
ported.  di*e  Exported. 


dnllari. 


1,032,968 

1.884,144 

1,412,993 

1,388,336 

907,006 

1,183,934 

1,341,828 

1,128,236 

423,811 

488,796 

862,161 

617,069 

1,012,286 

427,024 

997,713 

999,190 

823.610 

696,613 

612,097 

374,934 

339,993 

323,603 

199,788 


dollar*. 
133,197 
101,000 
180,344 
144,848 
348,629 
838,716 
399,8;6 
340,9.16 
367,913 
884,084 
923,763 
479,649 
844,834 
643,4H7 
648,486 
676,397 
437,843 
328,428 
366,373 
849,493 
387,488 
961,0,83 
744,984 
987,269 
272,131 
391,933 
376,180 
426,888 
600,641 
320,107 
391,931 
634,707 
443,)  86 
41>,a96 
394,188 
414,323 
362,636 
384,013 
333,863 
187,001 
369.389 
344,477 
303,076 
143,9.'i3 
109,404 
101,649 


dollar*. 
923 
12,719 
2,886 
38,nl9 
63,789 
180,699 
09,986 
113,878 
73,917 
100,348 
111,346 
343,789 
181,830 
100,806 
374,910 
380,363 
393,737 
37,323 
311,808 
101,663 
63,283 
76,013 
4,743 
17,703 
31,3.39 
13,766 
88,423 
93,118 
63,443 
171,886 
110,839 
41,370 
128,103 
103,076 
73/>72 
40,779 
83,707 
39,<i80 
0,104 
33,994 
26,209 
37,239 
33,098 
9,8i9 
3,914 
393 


Ilegl*trrrd 
Tonnage. 


dollar*. 
17,003    00 
17,407    00 
18.604    41 
17,933    00 
34,327    37 
30,199    86 
10/186     13 
IP,«02    84 
18,963    39 
18,841     20 
23,747    30 
33,603    01 
33,890    66 
36,133    36 
38,931     S3 
38,617     10 
28,403    34 
33,282    93 
28,403    99 
38,874    03 
30,298    44 
24,261     80 
33,108     73 
39,807     IS 
39,019    73 
34339     17 
37,021    34 
80,117    37 
30,840    40 
30,388     01 
28,497     19 
30,707    60 
30,392     IS 
80,307    94 
39,291     97 
26,917    S7 
38,000    01 
27,392    84 
23,990    89 
21,411     44 
24,920    04 
30,163    78 
32,609    78 
33,688    07 
33,606    97 
39,749    09 
32,809     19 
3r/,393    68 


30,618     17 


•  For  the  flr»t  nine  mnnthi,  ending  June  80. 
Tl,..  T>       J  T  ,  FISHERIES. 

Rhoi.T«lT      !•"?"','''>'''  ^^""^^^^  annual  value  offish  taken  in  the  waters  of 
S   t„l!f  P'- r  i-T  ^'^^  r  '^'  ^"""^^  '"t^^'^*  °»  «»e  «••  even  on  two  Sfons  of 
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PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  RHODE  ISLAND. 


N»r«,!!r tr       u  *'"*''^'  *'?\*T  ""'*'  south-by-east  of  Providence,  on  tlie  east  side  of 

MZrCnl  \l^'  ^r^.  %«^rv-''"'orj:'  ^t  r"*'"^  ^^^^^  «">'^  ^^e  fisheries.     Here,  on 
S  L   ?  u  u-  ^^'«^™'«'i  King  Phihn,  chief  of  the  Pequods,  and  the  terror  of  the  elrly 

TouTes  caSl30  2(^'1-ll  ^"   '.T'   '^'PP'"«^*  '"'"^   *"""•      ^ine  foreign  commisZ 
2?0  moT  '        ''''"'^r' '  f°'^y-»"«  «*«'««.  capital  70,075  dollars;  capital  in  fisheries, 

nrintWnffi    ""  «"«*^«   •'"  factory,  6000  spindles,  three  grist  mills,  one^ope-walk^Z 
faTon,  34w!''  ""'  ^^     ^  newspaper.     Capital  in  manufactures,  155,70CS  dollars.     Popu! 

»nnSl!fr^."'^^'™"***^°""'^M?°"''*-''^'*°^^™^''^''"<^e-  In  1840,  population  1982.  Two 

CrvKv^nr/hT  '"" -r  ""•"'  i^^"^  'P'"*^''^-  ^'^P'*'^  '"  manufLltu^s,  39,860  dollaj 
1840    n^nW-      Iflo'."  ""•'"'  f  "*^-*^?*  «f  Providence,  on  «  branch  of  the  pUcatuck.  I, 

-<!4,612  spmdles.     Capital  m  manufactures,  393,800  dollars. 

Cbanstoun,  five  miles  south-west  of  Providence.    In  1840,  population  2962;  had  one 

hnd  n^fi  n-  ""'^^r  "?*'  west-by-south  of  Providence,     in  1841,  population  2181.     It 
had  one  fulhng  mill,  and  one  cotton  factory,  with  624  spindles.     Capitkl,  18,645  doUars. 
T»«    T   /?'  ?'***f "  ™''^?  west-south-west  of  Providence.     In  1840,  population  2304. 

tLTn^^^rrTst^ssii:!'  °"^  *^"°^'^'  ''-^'  ™"^«'  *-»-  -' -^'-  4^ 

Gbkenwich,  East,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Providence.     Population,  in  1840,  1509; 
had  eight  fulling  mills  and  one  woollen  factory,  capital  9502  doUara. 

i4i?"^f^T.f'  ^''!'''  «ig*'*««.n  «"•«»  south-west  of  Providence.     Population,  in  1840 
1415 ;  It  had  tliree  cotton  factories,  2374  spindles,  capital  6000  dollars.  ' 

♦„r«,  ""Th^^M  ''^'/.^Jr"^  ''**!'■  P''^'^  ''"^.  '*  '>'«  «''**°°'  ^««"«n'  and  iron  manufac- 
tures.  The  80.1  is  fertile,  adapted  to  grain  and  to  grazing.  The  Pawcatuck  river  afforfg 
fisheries  of  shad  and  alewives  Hopldnton  city  is  a  flourisSing  village,  situated  on  a  bS 
sninSL  . in '.  "'"■••  ^\  ^*^'  .'?  ^•?.^^'  °°°  ^~'"«"  f'^*"^'  fi-«  cotton  factories,  43W 
S^!'r:;J^^\'72T'"''"''^'  ^"^^  ""'"'"•  ^^P'*^  -manufactures,  76,750 
Kingston,  North,  twenty-one  miles  south  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840.  2909- 
7T650ddraw  ''         '"'"'"'  ^^*°"^''  '^*''  ^^^^  'P'"*""'-    ^"P'*^  '"  manufactures; 

Kingston,  Sooth,  thirty  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840  3717- 
ten  woollen  fmitones,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  181,500 
dollars.     Its  hshenes  and  navigation  are  considerable. 

Newport,  thirty  miles  south-by-east  of  Providence,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of 
Rhode  Island,  five  r>.des  from  the  ocean.  The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  United 
states  being  safe,  easy  of  access,  and  capacious,  and  sufficiently  deep  for  vessels  of  the 
largest  class.  The  harbour  is  defended  by  Fort  Adams,  situated  on  Brenton's  Point.  Rhodo 
Island  a  mile  and  a  half  west-south-west  of  the  town,  and  is  gairisoned  by  four  companies  of 
United  States  Artillery.  The  site  of  the  town  is  a  beautifid  and  gentle  acdivit?,  which 
rises  graduaUy  from  the  harbour,  exhibiting  it  to  great  advantage,  as  it  is  approached  from 
the  water.  The  pleasantness  of  its  situation,  and  the  healthfu'ness  of  its  climate  its  fine 
views,  and  its  cooling  ocean  breezes,  have  rendered  it  a  favourite  summer  resort  to  the  in- 
habitants of  the  cities  and  of  the  southern  states.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state  house 
market  house,  theatre,  almshouse,  a  library,  containing  over  3000  volumes  j  three  acade- 
mies, with  over  100  students;  seven  banks,  twelve  churches— four  Baptist,  two  Conirreffa- 
tional,  two  Episcopal  one  Friends,  one  Moravian,  one  Methodist,  and  a  Jews'  synagogue  • 
1200  dwellings,  and  8333  inhabitants.  The  commerce  of  Newport  is  considerable  with 
Europe,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  fisheries.  It  had.  in 
1840,  bve  commercial  and  two  commission  houses,  capital  126,700  dollars  ;  104  stores, 
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capital  34(5,515  dollani ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  26,800  doUara  ;  one  fiillinff  mill,  two 
woollen  factories,  four  cotton  factories,  20,290  spindles  ;  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one 
brewery,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  three  weekly  newspapers,  seven  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  726.983  dollars.    Eight  schools,  265  scholars.  Tonnaire.  in  1840 
10,924  tons.— O^a/  Retum$,  U.  S.  Gaz.  " 

NoBTH  Pro viDEWCE.— This  township  contai..;>d,  in  1840,  thirty  stores,  capital  65,700 
dollars;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  1 5,000 dollors ;  two  furnaces,  two  fulling  mills,  twenty 
cotton  factories,  30,000  spindles ;  two  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  one 
weekly  newspaper,  five  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  3 19,500  dollars. 
Two  academies,  eightpr  students,  eight  schools,  265  scholars.     Population,  4207. 

Providence  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Narrngansett  bay,  thirty-six  miles  from  the 
ricean,  in  41  dog.  51  min.  north  latitude,  71  deg.  16  min.  west  longitude.  Its  commerce 
is  rather  important,  and  its  navigation  extends  to  China.  Population,  in  1840,  23,171; 
twenty-three  foreign  commerciol  houses,  and  fifty -five  commission  houses,  capital  1,582,850 
dollars;  329  retail  stores,  capital  1,758,040  dollars;  eighteen  lumber  yards,  capital 
170,150  dollars;  fisheries,  capital  1 30,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery  manufactured, 
270,200  dollars  ;  of  precious  metals,  257,000  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  147,550  dollars  ; 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty-two  cotton  factories,  76,550  spindles  ;  eight 
dyeing  and  print  works,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries,  two  breweries,  manufactories  of 
paint,  dru^,  &c.  *c.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  3,012,688  dollars.  Providence  has 
an  university  and  numerous  institutions,  and  an  active  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, with  other  parts  of  the  union. 

,  The  integrity  of  its  inhabitants  has  been  very  iustly  extolled  ;  and  it  is  stated "  As 

evidence  of  the  integrity  and  solvency  of  the  merchants,  and  the  vigilance  and  honesty  of 
the  officers  of  the  customs  in  this  district,  we  state  as  a  matter  of  feet,  that,  since  the  adop- 
tion  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  by  Rhode  Island,  there  has  been  collected  and 
paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  general  government,  up  to  this  time,  more  than  twelve  mil- 
lions of  dollars  ;  and  that  the  whole  amount  of  loss  to  the  country,  during  said  time,  upon 
bonds  or  otherwise,  accruing  from  this  office,  will  not  exceed /oar  hundred  dollars." — Pro- 
iidence  Courier. 

The  city  tax  for  1840  wat  65,000  dollars. 

This  tax  b  assessed  on  a  valuation  of  above  17,000,000  dollars,  being  at  the  rate  of 
67  cents  and  8  mills  on  each  100  dollars  of  valuation. 

One  hundred  and  nineteen  persons,  or  estates,  pay  over  100  dollars  each  of  the  tax ;  their 
aggregate  valuation  ia  8,342,500  dollars ;  aggregate  taxes,  30,867  dollars  25  cents. 


dollars. 

100,000  or  over. 
60,000      „ 


18  individuals  and  estates  are  taxed  for 
27 

19  »  „  40,000  „ 
18  „  „  35,000  „ 
21  „  „  80,000  „ 
16                  „                   „  26,500  „ 

Of  the  three  largest  estates,  one  is  taxed  for  659,000  dollars,  one  for  592,000  doUaw, 
and  one  for  583,000  dollars. 

The  next  largest  is  taxed  for  1 86,000  dollars  ;  the  next,  170,000  dollars  ;  the  next, 
163,300  dollars  ;  the  next,  163,000  dollars  ;  the  njxt,  162,600  dollars  ;  making  only  eight 
estates  valued  as  high  as  150,000  dollars,  or  oyer.— Official  Returns. 

PoHTSMOUTH,  Rhode  Island,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Newport.  Population,  in 
1840,  1706  ;  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  fisheries,  coasting  trade,  and  some  manufac- 
tures. 

Pawtucket,  four  miles  north  of  Providence.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Paw- 
tucket  river,  and  is  partly  in  Rhode  Island  and  partly  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  a  large  and 
iourishing  manufacturing  village.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  banks,  two  in  Phode  Island ; 
twelve  cotton  factories,  35,000  spindles,  and  over  1000  looms,  and  about  6000  inhabitantA. 
The  nver  ?s  navigable  to  this  place. 
.     RicHMOim,  Miirty  miles  south,  of  Providence.     Population,  in  1840,  1861.     It  had 
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then  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  faotoriei,  six  cotton  factories,  70,768  spindles, 
tal  in  manufactures,  113,400  dollars. 

Smithfikld,  sixteen  miles  north  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
thirtythree  stores,  capital  48,8(X)  dollars  ;  ten  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  thirty- 
one  cotton  factories,  88,208  spindles  ;  one  paper  factory,  thirteen  grist  mills,  nineteen  saw 
mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,764,000  dollars.  One  academy,  forty  students,  forty- 
five  schools,  1841  scholars.     Population,  9fi34. 

SciTUATE,  twelve  miles  west  of  Providence.  Population,  in  1840,  4090  ;  fifteen  stores, 
one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  eleven  cotton  factories,  19,654  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  4 1 1 , 1 80  dollars. 

Tiverton,  thirteen  miles  north-east  of  Newport.  Its  navigable  waters  afford  great 
facilities  for  navigation,  employed  chiefly  in  the  fisheries.  It  has  several  ponds,  well  stored 
with  fish,  the  outlets  of  which  afford  water  power.  A  stone  bridge,  1000  feet  long,  con- 
nects it  with  Rhode  Island.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  10,575  dollars  ;  two 
woollen  factories,  six  cotton  factories,  1600  spindles ;  eight  gnst  mills,  four  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  132,900  dollars.     Population,  3183. 

Warren,  sixteen  miles  south-east  of  Providence,  on  the  east  side  of  Narragansett  bay. 
Population,  in  1840,  2437.  It  has  a  harbour  for  vessels  of  300  tons,  a  considerable  trade, 
thirteen  wharfs,  seven  commercial  and  commission  houses,  capital  184,000  dollars  ;  twenty- 
two  stores,  capital  60,500  dollars. 

Warwick,  eleven  miles  south-west  of  Providence.  There  were,  in  1840,  sixty-eight 
stores,  capital  152,000  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  9000  dollars  ;  two  woollen 
factories.  twenty-ei|!;ht  cotton  factories,  73,041  spindles;  two  tanneries,  eight  grist  mills, 
two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1,252,200  dollars.  Five  academies,  186  students, 
thirty-six  schools,  1320  scholars.     Population,  6726. 

Westerly,  forty-two  miles  south-south-west  of  Providence.  The  surface  is  uneven 
and  rough  ;  soil,  gravelly  loam,  adapted  to  grazing.  Bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  on  the  west  by  Connecticut.  Pawcatuck  river  runs  on  its  north  and  west  border,  and 
affords  water  power.  Pawcatuck  village  is  situated  on  Pawcatuck  river,  in  its  west 
pari-,  six  miles  from  the  ocean,  and  contains  three  churches— one  Episcopal,  one  Bap- 
tist, and  one  free ;  two  banks,  two  academies,  eight  or  ten  stores,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  sixty  dwellings.  Ship  building  is  a  considerable  business.  Vessels  of  forty  tons 
come  to  the  place,  and  of  eighty  tons  two  miles  below.  A  bridge  crosses  to  Stonington, 
where  is  a  small  connected  village.  The  Providence  and  Stonington  railroad  passes 
through  the  place.  There  are  in  the  township  twelve  stores,  capital  24,500  dollars ;  two 
fulling  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  2536  spindles ;  two  tanneries, 
three  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  106,450  dollars.  Fourteen 
schools,  574  scholars.     Population,  1912. 

VI.  CONNECTICUT. 

Connecticut  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Massachusetts,  on  the  east  by  Rhode  Island, 
on  the  south  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  on  the  west  by  New  York.  It  lies  between  41 
and  42  deg.  2  min.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  20  min.  and  73  deg.  15  min.  west  longi- 
tude.    Its  area,  4674  square  miles,  or  2,991,360  acres. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  237,946  ;  in  1800, 251,002 ;  in  1810, 261,942  ;  in  1820, 
275,248;  in  1830,  297,711;  in  1840,  300,015.  Of  these  148,300  were  white  males, 
153,556  white  females,  3881  free  coloiu-ed  males,  4214  free  coloured  females.  Employed 
in  agriculture,  56,955  ;  in  commerce,  2743 ;  manufactures  and  trades,  27,932 ;  navi- 
gating the  ocean,  2700 ;  navigating  the  rivers,  &c.,  431  ;  learned  professions  and  en- 
gineers, 1697. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eight  counties,  viz: — Fairfield,  population  49,917,  capitals 
Fairfield  and  Danbury  ;  Hartford,  population  65,629,  capital  Hartford ;  Litchfield,  popu- 
lation 40,448,  capital  Litchfield  ;  Middlesex,  population  24,879,  capital  Middletown  ;  New 
Haven,  population  48,582,  capital  New  Haven ;  New  London,  population  44,463,  capitals 
New  London  and  Norwich;  Tolland,  population  17,980,  capital  Tolland;  Wmdham,  po- 
pulation 28,080,  capital  Brooklyn.     These  are  subdivided  into  144  cities  and  townships 
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Connecticut  i8  chioHy  an  unduUted  and  Lilly,  but  not  a  mounUinoui,  («ountry.  In  tii* 
north-west  parts  of  the  state  only  are  the  hills  called  mountains.  The  soU  is  irenerally 
good,  but  more  adapted  to  gnniua  than  to  agriculture.  The  alluvial  or  interral  land  on 
the  Connecticut  nv«r  is  remarkably  fertik',  and  easily  tilled.  The  arable  lands  are  care- 
hilly  tilled,  and  yield  Indian  corn,  rye,  some  wheat,  oats,  barley,  buckwheat,  flax,  some 
hemp,  potatoes,  pumpkins,  turnips,  peas,  beans,  tobacco,  ke.  The  state  abounds  with 
orclmrds,  apples  especially,  and  some  other  fruit..  Homed  catUe,  homes,  sheep,  butter, 
and  cheese,  are  produced  extensively. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  J'roduce.~ln  1840  tliere  were  in  the  state  34,650  horse« 
?7r  ."S"!;  ?,«^'«'^^,r''*  *''^"''''  4«3'jfi2  sheep,    131,961  swine  ;  poultry  to  the  amount  of 

\k^'a\'^u'\^^  ''r'"*^-  "^  "**''  ^^^'^^^  '""'•«''  °f  7®'  303'043  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
l^^i^^t     '^     '    '        ot5r.."T'T'5^'^'\^  3,414,238   bushels   of  potatoes, 

426,704  tons  of  hay,  8.}, 764  lbs.  of  hemp  and  flax,  471,657  lbs.  of  tobacco,  17,538  lbs! 
of  silk  cjcoims  .,1,764  bs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  1,376.534 
dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  296.232  dollars ;  value  of  lumber,  147,841  dollars;  and 
2666  gallons  of  wine  were  made.—  Official  Returni. 

The  sea  coast  of  this  state  is  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  harbours.  Lonir  TMlmid. 
which  extends  before  the  whole  length  of  the  state,  facilitates  the  coasting  trade  U  *iiell! 
tering  the  vessels  sailing  along  its  sound  from  the  gales  of  the  Atlantic!  The  principal 
trade  IS  that  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  whale  fishery.  The  exports  of  ttiis  state 
consist  of  beef,  pork,  horses,  cutUe,  mules,  butter,  cheese,  Indian  com,  ne,  Hax  seed,  fish. 
caniUcs,  and  soap.  ■'  '        ' 

Iron  ore  of  an  excellent  quality  is  mined  in  the  counties  of  Salisbury  and  Kent  :  tha 
iron  made  from  the  ore  of  the  former  is  used,  on  account  of  its  quality,  for  making  anchors. 
Good  marble  is  found  ,n  Milford  and  the  vicinity.  Freestone,  quarried  in  Chatham  and 
Uaddam,  is  extensively  used  for  basements,  lintels,  &c. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  about  eight  feet 
of  water  fifty  miles  to  Hartford,  from  the  sound  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme ;  the  Housa- 
tonic,  navigable  for  twelve  miles  for  small  vessels;  the  Thames,  navigable  fourteen  miles  up 
to  Norwich,  and  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  at  New  London.  * 

'iVarfs— The  value  of  exports  from  this  state,  in  1840.  amounted  in  value  to  518,210 
dollars,  and  that  of  the  imports  to  227,072  dollars.  There  were  ten  commercial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  m  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  565,000  dollars  ;  1630  re- 
tad  dry  goods  and  otlier  stores,  with  a  capital  of  6,687,636  dollars;  582  persons  in  the 
umber  trade  employed  a  capital  of  438,425  dollars;  293  persons  engaged  in  transporta- 
S'ofif^  n'^^^^'oi^'"'^*"  P""**""  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a  capital  of 
162,065  dollars ;  2215  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1,301.640 
dollars. —  Official  Returns.  »       >  " 

1  ^76Sff«T;7'^*'*"'^  Z'^'  ',",  ^^^^'  ''«'««-""»*le  o'  family  goods  produced  to  the 
value  ot  226  162  dollars  ;  119  woollen  manufactories,  employing  2356  persons,  producing 
articles  to  J^e  value  of  2,494,313  dollan.,  and  employing  a  capital  of  ?,931,335XTa^^ 

ha  vd  .rnf  fYTfoVT?./^^'"^' VP'"f  ^.'  •'•"P*°^'"»  ^^^3  pe«ons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  2  715,964  dollars,  and  employing  o  capital  of  3  J  :,Of,'U  joUar.;  twenty-eight 
furnaces  producing  96,405  tons  of  cnst  iron,  and  forty-four  hx^r,,  ..„  ,  roUing  mil^,  nn)- 
duciiig  3W2  tons  of  bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  895  pet ,  .,       -apital  of .  7  '  300 

dollars;  tliirty-six  paper  manufactories,  produced  articles  aluc  of  596,500  dol'lars 

and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  64,000  doUars,  the  whole  employing  454  persons! 
w,  h  a  capital  of  653,800  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  649.580 
debars,  and  stravv  bonnets  to  the  value  of  236,730  dollars,  the  whole  employine  1814 
persons  and  employing  a  capital  of  350,823  dollars;  197  tanneries  employed  1359  per- 
sons, wi  h  a  capital  of  494,477  dollars  ;  408  other  leather  manufactories,  as  sieries  Z 
pro..acH  ."hcles  to  the  value  of  2,017,931  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  829,267 
^  :  ' '"tJ^'Jy'^A  ^^^  «'^*>'-*^»'"-  F"''"^'  value  of  fabrics  producedf  32,000  dollam, 
T'n^n  ft  '  v'lT  T  •/'^"^^^  potteries,  employing  forty-four  persons,  produced 
^.^J.,0  .'.vlavs,  with  a  capital  of  31,880  doUa«;  eight  powBer  mills,  ci^loying  twenty- 
..xp^r^ons,  produced  662,500  pounds  of  powder,  with  a  capital  of  77,000  Lfaii?  335 
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poMons  nroducod  machinery  to  the  value  of  319.680  ilollani  •  1  ino  .„.« i       •  ..     . 

ware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1114  723  dolb;™    fif/L  fi  *        "!•  P"^'"*'*'^  h*'*!' 

.narble.  Ac.,  to^tho  vuf.       "4««6  d^fut     [S^  ."uuufactured  granite. 

r> .  44«  dollar.  ;  joap   and  tuli:..  and  wax'caai  Tl^X^llXl^^'e  ^^  S^ f 
LajHiai  ot  0IJ,411  dollars  ;  seven  flouruiir  ma  produced  1.1  /sno  »i«J«L    fa  i     •  t 


Returns. 

Havpn    in  1717      w    i-    T      lounaeU  in    170I,  and  removed  from  Savbrook  to   New 

/.Wa/erf  to  Mc  instruction  o/82.676  cLXn      In  1hT9  *!/  ^   -'P*""'''  ."""  "'•'P™' 

-0/^«/  7le/«r«*.  CA.  S.  Gaz  '  ^^^  °""'^'  "»cr«a«Hl  to  84,283. 

271   minister^    and  90  4q  •       l«w6  the  Congregationaluta  had  232  churches. 

o  A^  v."?"  P^f°"  "'  Wothcrifleld,  erected  in  1826. 
river  offiJe  mUe/rnT.  h.lf  w'lfl,     VI     tl  "?• '""°"'''  "■°""''  "">  f""*  '"  "«>  CoiraeeUeat 

river  ,„.iXrbtr,!d"t'irut'r7hrrri'^^^^ 
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FINANCES  lOR  1842 — 43. 

This  state  owes  no  debt,  and  has,  beside  the  school  fund,  a  permanent  productive 
bank  Sbock  amounting  to  400,000  dollars. 

Wats  and  Means  for  1842-43,  from  Official  Returns, 

«  1         .    rr.  .     .,  .  doUa"9. 

Batence  in  Treasury,  Apnl  .St,  1842 19,878.81 

Avails  of  State  tax  of  one  ceat  on  the  dollar  of  the  Grand  List       .        .     .  36,500,00 

Dividend  on  B«i  ik  Stock  owned  by  the  State 26  798.00 

Avails  of  Courts,  forfeited  Bends,  &c. 3  980.22 

Pedlara'  licences,  auction  duties,  &c.  .......  2'542.35 

Interest  on  School  Fimd \  118'753.37 

PaiNCEPAi  Heads  of  Expenditures  from  March  31st,  1842,  to  April  Ist,  18t3. 

dollars. 

21,930.48 

3,184.00 

4,000.00 

8,350.00 

J«l,336.35 

300.00 

1,500.00 

495.35 

1,825.16 

330.81 

1,135.50 

1,512.00 

116,632.15 

2,1 '2 1.22 

23,105.30 

28,900.00 

72,000.00 

Connecticut  Legislature.  —  The  number  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of 
Representatives  of  this  state  is  207— of  which  there  are,  farmers,  134;  mechanics,  18; 
merchants,  14 ;  manufacturers,  20 ;  ship-masters,  2  ;  teachers,  2 ;  lawyers,  10  ;  occu- 
pations unknown,  3  ;  bank  cashier,  1 ;  physicians,  3.     Total,  207. 


Pay  of  Members,  and  contingent  expenses  of  General  Assembly 

Salaries  of  Executive  Officers 

Clerks,  and  contingent  expenses  of  State  Offices,  about 

Salaiies  of  Judges,  and  Reporter  of  Supreme  and  Coimty  Courts 

Judicial  expenses 

Salary  of  Directors  of  State  Prison       .         .         .     '    . 
Support  of  State  Paupers  .         .        .         .         : 

Ditto  of  Pupils  at  Blind  Asylum,  Boston 
Ditto    ditto  at  American  Asylum,  Hartford 
Ditto  of  insane  Poor,  at  the  Retreat,  Hartford 
Payments  to  Coimty  Agricultural  Societies 

Printing  Greological  Report 

Sup  -  ort  of  Common  Schools  (payable  out  of  School  Fund) 

Expenses  of  managing  School  Fund  (  ditto  ) 

Balance  in  the  Treasury,  March  31st,  1843      . 

Ditto  of  interest  on  School  Fund,  undivided       .... 

Ordinary  expenses  of  the  Government;  exclusive  of  appropriations  to  Schools 


CONNECIICUT. 
CoBUncBCE  of  Connecticut  from  1791  to  1844. 
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Dt  productire 


dol]a"9. 

19,878.81 

86,500.00 

26,798.00 

3,980.22 

2,542.35 

118,753.37 

!i,  18i3. 

doilars. 

21,930.48 

3,184.00 

4,000.00 

8,350.00 

5*1,336.35 

300.00 

1,500.00 

495.35 

1,825.16 

330.81 

1,135.50 

1,512.00 

116,632.15 

2,1 '21. 22 

23,105.30 

28,900.00 

72,000.00 

nz  House  of 
!chanic8,  18 ; 
,   10  ;  occu- 


YBARS. 


1791. 
179*. 
179S. 
1794. 
1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
179&. 
1799., 
1800. 
1801., 
1809., 
1801., 
1804., 
180S., 
1806.. 
1807., 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
1811.. 
1812.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
1816.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1819.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1821.. 
1823.. 
18S4.. 
1819.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
!8S9.. 
1838.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
ld.16.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1812.. 
1843... 
1844... 


diUan. 


1,2S8^8 
1,486,889 
l,3S3,fiS7 
1,522,790 
1,619,083 
397,781 
693,228 
762,789 
994,216 
720,805 
968,729 
1,042,776 
383,'3S 
587,007 
974,290 
374,500 
437,891 
419,830 
366,180 
479,353 
480,941 
970,634 
684,686 
699,454 
667,100 
493,925 
4,W,989 
38.'i,610 
482,073 
430,466 
427,003 
421,410 
487,910 
431,176 
923,103 
613,610 
583,226 
518,210 
900,348 
932,392 
307,223 


BXPORYS. 


OomMtic. 


Poreigu. 


doUan, 


10,183 

99,228 

90,100 

193,078 

109,044 

19,910 

11,295 

5,858 

38,138 

*V,574 
360 

6,790 

90,849 

3,064 

683 

6,101 

10,007 

9,090 

1,120 

9,218 

4,584 

13,439 

23,175 

27,620 

6,089 

3,901 

810 


007 

25,460 

7,023 

9,487 


TOTIL. 


dollars. 

710,363 

870,793 

770,235 

819,763 

810,465 

1,4,52,793 

814,506 

763,128 

1,143,818 

1,114,743 

1,446,216 

1,606,809 

1,284,571 

1,916,110 

1,443,747 

1,719,828 

1,624,717 

413,691 

666,513 

768  643 

1,039,394 

780,809 

974,303 

1,043,136 

383,139 

993,806 

604,130 

977,564 

438,934 

421,931 

376,187 

489,312 

''8»,061 

9/9,8.52 

689,270 

708,893 

690,279 

521,949 

457,S?0 

380,511 

482,883 

430,466 

427,603 

422,416 

r)l'J,970 

■1.IH,190 

932,590 

91.1,610 

583,926 

518,210 

500,348 

332,392 

307,923 


ImpoTtf. 


dolUn. 


312,0<H) 
507,094 
456,463 
681,510 
707,478 
736,104 
630,0<)4 
486,174 
309,938 
269,583 
409,066 
437,713 
392,014 
383,720 
430,502 
468,163 
318,840 
343,331 
446  191 
977,079 
295,080 
335,707 
230,841 


Diitiei  ou  Forcigu 
Herchtndiae  im- 
ported. 


dollnn. 
914,967 
149,169 
169,770 
186,135 
168,79J 
191,309 
160,488 
181,960 
334,870 
904339 
367,861 
339,870 
350,110 
429,931 
464,999 
478,664 
464,467 
294,769 
163,684 
187.921 
9.56,361 
873.829 
448,995 
100,707 
930.299 
347,430 
176,837 
205,470 
238,190 
908,756 
196,193 
262.37A 
942,406 
306,Dd6 
275,933 
974,703 
180,823 
238,569 
166,944 
125,386 
113,129 
114,928 
87,129 
83,443 
82,742 
106,521 


Drtiwbaukii  paid  on 

Poretgn  Merchan- 

diie  exported. 


dollari. 

"ia 

1,198 

376 

1,796 

'k3.685 

30,398 

37,819 

11,091 

15,748 

15,721 

S3  5» 

91,409 

47,190 

80,488 

114,719 

114,896 

94,314 

16,729 

8.319 

8,709 

14,920 

14,997 

35,261 

6^95 

5,899 

6,701 

3,038 

1,298 

3,940 

1,437 

6,096 

5,157 

10,8,50 

6,369 

12,106 

1,620 

90,304 

20,503 

19,433 

6,069 

3,887 

374 

1,441 

2,164 


RegUtered 
Tonnage. 


ton*. 
18,140 
16.593 

18.015  8S 
90,511  59 
93,949  91 
26  043  39 
19,634  95 
93,549  44 
31,632  63 
31,960  39 
84,465  68 
94  940  OS 
26.770  94 
93,683  67 
99,963  31 
96,096  37 
97,071  II 
22,997  87 
91,300  46 
92  671  3a 
96,509  69 
99,953  54 
34,241  00 

96.016  54 
83,479  19 
94,694  69 
91,197  64 

13.409  81 
14,378  30 
14,341  67 
14,084  85 

16.410  84 
16,298  81 
14,698  75 
13,084  78 
13,361  36 
I  %704  76 
16  814  44 
16,916  it 
11,080  05 
17,064  43 
21,068  83 
21,809  33 
24,039  70 
96,112  74 
97,398  35* 
28.716  03* 
28,451  K* 
83,014  Ut 


31,415  59 


*  The  abore  ia  the  »«oertained  tonnage.  ' " — 

t  Total  tonnage  in  1839,  including  enrolled  or  coatUng  and  fi.hing  tonnage. 

«.llirol?/?'*'®'!^'*^'"^*°°°«^E*''*"  Connecticut  amounted  to  31,415.59  tons,  the  en- 
rolled and  licensed  tonnage  to  28,794.29  tons.     Total,  60,209.8b.95U,s  tons. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN   CONNECTICUT. 
Newhaven,  is  very  pleasantly  situated  around  part  of  a  bay,  which  enters  the  stat,. 
longitude.     The  populauon,  in  1810,  amounted  to  5772  inhabitants;  in  1840.  to  12  960 

ir    :  .  ^        .  •    out  with  great  regulanty,  and  consists  of  two  narts.  the  old  ♦.«*„   -„^ 
th.  ucw  .ownsnip.     ihe  old  town  was  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  square,  half  a  mil^on';; 


'! 


m 


i 
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intersecting  them.  The  central  squ^e  w^Sr^rfor^^^^^  '"*"  ^°"'  ^'^'  ^y  «''««»• 
mto  two  parts  by  Temple-street.  The  eastern  Srofthfr,  ^  •  P"^**"'.  ""''  "  «^'^'d^J 
but  ornamented  by  lofty  trees  On  th«, „„a^\u  ^  ^"J"^®  "  "^occupied  by  buUdinirs 
elegant  chm.he,  f  uXLg^n^  c^M^'^iZT/''  °'  .'^^"P'-*-'  *- thT^ 
Go  be  architeeture;  and  .  InTrow  of  chSes  a^^^l  P'T'^J  °^'i°°*''  *''«  '''««'  of 
A  httle  to  the  west  of  Temple-street,  on  the^i„  hdf  of  T  "°^  '"•  'H  ^"'*^  States, 
large  and  splendid  edifice,  of  Grecian  archite^t^  b,S  nf  K  •  V^T^'  V'  ^^^  '***«  '^"•"e.  " 
square,  an<f  fronting  toward  the  east,  i^Jhe  roHf  bS^n    "i?,'     9°  *»>«  west  side  of  the 

S7  T™rt/  ''PP«*™°^«'  ^'^l'  hantome  trees  b  a      fr"^-  *?  ^'^^  ''''"«^*'  "^ 
fine  public  buUdTngs,  and  its  lofty  and  gracefid  efm^  ™^      J''*  w'.ole  square,  with  its 

unsuipassed  by  any  public  ground  Jf  anvStTfhi  '  Pr«°*U°  f^'^^l-'age  of  beauty 
generally  built  of  Vood,  a.  d  neady  pS^  ^anVsur^^^^^  ^^'  '^""^^^  "^  '^'  «ty  ««^ 
ornamented  by  shrubbe;y  and  fhift  Cs  but  laTof"'lll ''^ ''^"'■*  ^^^^  and  gaiJens, 
bnck,  and  constructed  generally  with  Seg;nee  a"d  Ste  Tb^Tf  '^""'V*'^  '"^^*  ^'^  "^ 
nn*  ««pect,  scarcely  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  «„  ^!!:«  i  ^^o^e  c.ty  has  a  quiet  and 
«gulariy  laid  out,  and  finely  buUt.  and  hi  a  fin«  S  "  ^'''^  ^?^°"^  *«^"«h'P  '» 
containing  five  acres.  At  the  noSh  east  corner  ^f  tft/r^"^-  '"u"^  Wooster-squL, 
contaming  over  seventeen  acres.  intersertedT™  oW  town  is  the  public  cemltery 

other,  and  divided  into  family  l^i^S^tw^r^tb  T  ^K^^^t  ^ngles  y^ith  eac^h 
the  avenues  and  aUeys  are  bordereHv  I^IJn  •  Fh  T-'^  ^'S^'^^^n  feet  broad.     All 

omiers  of  the  lot,  inscribed  on  Xm  >hTtS  ^"''^.  •^*"*''  ^'*^  *^«  °»™««  of  th" 
and  is  beautifully  ornament^  by*  sfiberv  Zd'"3?"'^r^  ''*^*°*  n^onuments! 
attention.— jr.  S.  Gaz.  ^   snrubbery,    and    deservedly  attracts  much    public 

d  Jt?t:tTvrtKt'attwff  :il'^^^^^^  "^  -f,  r^-  ^^^'^  about  seven  feet 
ti<fes  about  seven  or  eight  feet  W  wLrf  the  ZnVt  •  Tv.*Vt".  ^''''  *°'^  *»»«  «P"4 
f^tin  length.  Therefs  less  depT 5  wat5  a  its T^  n'".- *^' ^"^*'i  ^'"^^^  "3943 
1765,  when  it  was  only  twenty  rods  lone  Therp  !  1^  **!"  T'"',  *''^°  ^^"^  *««  i« 
which,  by  means  of  flobd-ffates  the  wS';,  „l  ,       °**'^^  ''''^'^'  ^'""h  has  a  basin,  in 

foreignand  coasting tnidefarei:  Ible"    tZoX^^I'^V'T'^'' "^'^'^'^  *'^-  "" 
the  China  trade,  formerly  breuffht  considptwn^    southern  sealing  business,  connected  with 
trade  is  chiefly  with  the  WeTh^rf^^tT     f'lu  ^^'  *=^*^     ^*  P^«»*  '^^  foreign 
A  line  of  steamboats  and  severafline;  of  Si^t  n  f .    ^^V'*'*'  '°  ^^^^'  was  11,500  tons! 
The  Farmingten  canal  connS  hTpLe1Sfh& I V^^^^'  '^'l  "*^  '^^  ^'^  York 
facutnvernearit;  and  a  railroad  conre^tr*  ^i?  Si  ^.^^^^ 
house,  a  museum,  four  banks,  and  a  Si'  i^s  LS.   vl  •        t"^  T  "'^^  *  ^^*^^ 
Young  Men's  Institute,  and  an  institution  fS  ninuUrW;  ''*^'°"?^t«»evolent  societies,  the 
in  the  union.     Yale  college  is  one  of  Ibp  „U  ^^    f  ^*"'*''  '^'*  °°«  °f  the  best  librkries 
States      It  was  founded  i?17ororijina  iJatliniJ  """"^^'f  '"^^'t^tions  in  the  uS 
m  1707,  and  to  N.whaven  in  I717^Tt  t  mo-^.T'!-     ^*iT  ''"'^'''^  ^  Saybrook 
than  any  other  college  in  the  counL.     lalS^t^tT'  *"*^  ^'^^.^^^'^^^^  ™o/e  men 
these,  besides  the  president,  seventeen  wpI  n^V  oncers  were  thirty  in  number.     Of 

subordinate  officers  ;  fifteen  arconnectedTitrhT^^^  ""'^  *^^  remainier  were  tuto„or 
students  of  aU  descriptions  wa.  5^  S  the'e  410  w«  ^  r^'"' .  '^''^  ^'"^'«  ^^^^^  «f 
logical  students  ;  thirty-one  law ;  forty^everm^ii7  'wh'"^'"^''"?**' '  ^f*^-"'"«  '^''>- 
whole  number  of  graduates  is  over  sSo  ^f  ?  '  ^  ^'''**  ''^'''^^"t  graduates.  The 
number  of  volumesfn  the  variLTbraH^;  3t(ST„,"'"'^.'T  ^^^  """-tors.  Tlie 
as  weU  ^  many  splendid  modern  y^orC- oJelS^eZj^^Usr  "'^"^  '''^  ""^  ^'^-' 

Haktford  13  situated  on  the  wesf  «:,?«  ffr  ^""'^^>  y-  ^-  Ga^- 
at  the  head  of  the  navigation  for  I  "JVnj^  ^--'  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth, 
north  latitude,  and  70  deff.  50  miu  3  ^  Tf  ^T^P"\S  vessels,  in  41  dog.  45  min 
e^tfrom  Newhaven.  andlsfnrh-  ^t  rem^Net  Yorl"  '^^''^^  ,"^^^^  "^fth-noS 
f?^oi.  '"  l^^^'  ^726  ;  in  1830,  7076;  i^^840  Q4«S  ^j'*.  P^"  «*'«»'  "»  1810,  was 
12,793.  Engaged  in  commeree,  575  iu  minn^L  f  '  "f'  "i'"'"*""^'  ^''^^ '^^^^^  "^ty. 
fessions,  U2.^ Official  Jieturns  '       '""""f»«t"««  a»d  trades,   1081  ;  learned  prS' 


CONMECTtftUT.  ft    "-. 

Th  ^^ 

«to7,S'.^?ft.  ?:^'S»^'>  «"-  ^H  «t  r»t,"'L;:^'-'i 

pop.&„,34,rsjjfej's.r.  -""•  '^•f"- '» "■-&.,'ro.s'"L,r 

f."ta,r£.TmroSe":'X"'^?  ''  ««^?"i-     ropuMon,  i„  ,840  2,09-  f», 
doll».;  .irfStm."'i'r.r.S'««H-  l«l.«l,i»  .840,  f„„..^  „.™ 
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Capital  in  manufactures, 


tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills. 
196, 137  dollars.    Population,  201 8. 

Danbdbt,  sixty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  34,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  five  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  printing  office, 
one  weekly  newspaper.     Capital  in  manufactures,  192,200  dollars.     Population,  4504. 

Debby,  forty-tour  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  32,800  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  8000  dollars ;  six  itdling  mills,  two  woollen 
factories,  three  cotton  factories,  2378  spindles,  three  tanneries,  four  distilleries,  one  rope 
factory,  two  paper  factories,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  260,700  dollars,  principally  in  metals.     Population,  2851. 

Enfield,  eighteen  miles  north-by-east  of  Hartford.  There  is  a  Shaker's  settlement 
in  this  township,  who  have  1000  acres  of  land  under  high  cultivation.  It  had,  in  1840, 
eight  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars  ;  one  woollen  factory,  three  tanneries,  two  distilleries, 
two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  260,200  dollars.  Population, 
2648. 

Farmington,  nine  miles  west-by-south  of  Hartford.  The  Farmington  canal,  ex- 
tending from  Newhaven  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  passes  through  it.  There  are,  in 
the  township,  eight  stores,  capital  37,000  dollars ;  one  paper  factory,  three  grist  mills,  six 
saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  39,500  dollars.     Population,  2041. 

Fairfield,  fifty-eight  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Black  Rock  harbour,  distant 
one  mile  and  a  half;  next  to  New  London,  one  of  the  best  harbours  on  the  sound,  having 
nineteen  feet  water.     There  is  a  lighthouse  on  Fairweather  Island. 

Glastonbury,  six  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  3077  ;  had  three 
fulling  mills,  four  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  5360  spindles.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  216,400  dollars.  , 

Granby,  sixteen  miles  north-north-west  of  Hartford.  In  this  township  are  the  Sims- 
bury  copper  mines,  formerly  wrought,  but  afterwards  occupied  as  the  Connecticut  state 
prison.  The  pit,  or  cavern,  fifty  feet  deep,  was  the  place  of  nocturnal  confinement ;  but 
this  miserable  nole  has  been  exchanged  for  a  fine  state  prison  at  Wethersfield.  It  had,  in 
1840,  six  stores,  capital  34,500  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  one  woollen  factory,  three  tan- 
neries, eighteen  distilleries,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
85,200  dollars.     Population,  261 1 . 

Greenwich,  eighty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford ;  incorporated  by  the  Dutch  in 
1665,  and  claimed  by  New  York.  It  had,  in  1840,  thirteen  stores,  capital  34,400  dol- 
lars ;  one  forge,  three  grist  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  9800  dollars.  Population,  3921. 
Gbiswold,  fifty  mUes  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  it  had  seven  stores,  capi- 
tal, 1 1 ,000  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  9667  spindles  ;  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills, 
four  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  297,450  dollars.     Population,  2165. 

Groton,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Thames  river,  at  its  mouth,  opposite  to  New 
London.  It  has  a  good  harbour  on  the  Mystic  river,  and  some  whaling  and  other  vessels 
are  owned  here.  Fort  Griswold,  one  of  the  fortifications  for  the  defence  of  the  haibour  of 
New  London,  is  on  Groton  Heights.  It  had,  in  1840,  fourteen  stores,  capital  22,300  dol- 
lars ;  four  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 2963. 

Hadoan,  twenty-three  miles  south  of  Hartford.  In  1840,  population,  2599.  Capital 
in  various  manufactures,  71,700  dollars. 

East  Haddan,  thirty  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  The  surface  is  uneven  and 
rocky  ;  soil,  fertile.  It  contained,  in  1840,  three  stores,  one  saw  mill,  one  cotton  factory, 
and  about  twenty  dwellings.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital 
46,000  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  12,000  dollars  ;  three  fulling  mills,  seven  cotton 
factories,  6546  spindles.     Population,  2620. 

Lebanon,  thirty-one  miles  east-south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  three  stores, 
capital,  6700  dollars ;  two  fulling  mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  four  grist 
nulls,  seven  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  2000  dollars.    Population,  2194. 

Litchfield,  thirty-two  miles  west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 
twenty-one  stores,  capital  67,000  dollars :  seven  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  six 
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tannerieg,  one  forge,  one  paper  factory,  two  printing  offices,  two  weeldv  newsnannra  «;, 
En.tJjs  "  ""  "'"^'  "'^^  °^  "'^-  ^^P'*^*  i~ufa;tures, "S  yoJ^Popu" 
wo„J^a"'yT'''   C°'"*y-««^en   ™les  east  of  Hartford.     Population,   in  1840,  3685  •  one 

Mansfield,  twenty-four  miles  east  of  Hartford.     Population,  in   1840    2276  •    silk 
grown  and  made  mto  sewing  silk,-  one  woollen  factory,  one^otton  factory,   1000  spiLdSs 
Capital  m  manufactures,  66,133  dollars.  -^""ry,   luw  spinaies. 

fonr^'n^T'^'^i'  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Connecticut  river  thirtv- 

westTon^iirf     T""'^'   I"  ^^  "^T  ^^  '"'°-  «  «««•  °°rt»>  l«*it"de.  and  72  dJg.VS 
west  longitude,  fourteen  miles  south  of  Hartford,  twenty-four  miles  north-eaft  of  n2 

latiri.   I'sIS  26lt"  °n--"".*  "'  New  London,  326  Lies  from  wSng    n      P^p'u" 
C  6892  In  fsio'  '"^    •  ^,*^'- ^''T^^P'  ^^I?'  '°  ^^^^'  2965;  including  the  to^- 
fl^  fif    ■'  J  T  3511;  nicludmg  the  township,  7010.     The  ground  rises  waduallv 

from  the  river,  and  the  principal  streets  run  paraUel  with  it,  and  are  cro3  bv  otC^n 
ning at  right  angles  with  them.  The  city  isVeU  built,  chie%  o7bri°k,  an/i^  the  bTk 
parts  are  many  e  evated  and  fine  situatfons,  with  a  commanLg  view  of  the  river  k^d 
tLTr  Jfv'''"  T,:  }'l'  ^'-  *^"  ^'^^  ""^'^P  navigation,  and  anf  vessels  whkh  "In  c^ss 
Uh^.A  M  '"""*''  ""•  *^"  """.'•'  '"''  ^°"'^  "P  ^  •*«  ^h^«.  >vWch  have  ten  feet  of  waSr 
It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Hartford  and  the  city  of  New  York  by  steamboats  A 
feriy  boat  connects  the  city  with  Chatham.     Middletoi  has  clSa4  co  ™™er^e  and 

Cb/ryrdTcapS:r4r(S)d"l/''^'  ^^*?;:--, ,«*«-.  -pltal  269,5^TZsTilt 
ir    1  iW«n3 1      'T    ?  ''"'  T  •     '"ff  '"'"'   "■»«  ^°''"«»  f^*°'y.  o"^  cotton  fac 

MiLFORD,  forty-five  miles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  There  were  in  1840  in  thp 
township  eleven  stores  can.tal  16,500  dollars;  one  lumberyard,  capiS  2oS)  douL  oL 
piS:  1455^"'*  """''  *^"'  ^'"  "^-  ^'^P'*'^'  ^  nianu^actu'res,'330,ordoUa?s  '  Po- 
New  Milford,  fifty-one  miles  west  of  Hartford.  Population  in  1840  ^074  •  «n« 
Mvtt'^' ^'^r''"-  Capital  in  manufactures,  37,9SdoSl;ii  ^^'  ''^' '  °°' 
fV,»  M  .^  •  ''^'^  ^  ^r'"'  '"•'"^  south-east  of  Hartford.  Situated  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Mystic  river.  ,n  a  village  called  Portersville,  which  is  connected  with  Mystirv iUaee  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  by  a  toll-bridge.  The  united  villages  are  on  the  Mvstt 
river,  two  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  contain  ten  stores,  about  150  dwelfinV  and  a  mari 
ner'schureh  in  Portersville,  free  to  all  denominations.     The  river  is  navSle  for  v3; 

Spv.^1     "    ^  *  '  ''"•^?-     1-^  T""^''  °f  ^'^*'«  «»>'F  «"<!  «^«'«ting  vessels  !re  owned  het^ 
Indip?    ^^f'«//lf'»P'«y«d  along  the  coast  as  /reckers,   and  cruise  as  fa^  L°he  West 

SSgifc:rlT^nTth:t^/:f^  -^^™P'«>^  ^^  navigation.^  ^5 

En  •^'  «m  "'"'"  ^T'^'^'-     '*  '^  ^""''y-^'^^'  milessouth-eastof  Hartfo  1     The  pZ: 

ge3"verv  wdTuirbu;^  ''""'  '''"l"  '''"'  ^^^^'  '"  ^«^«'  ^^^^  1*^-0*  i« 
general  very  well  built,  but  there  are  some  houses  recently  erected,  which  are  neat  and  ele- 

n,ulatr:;rSet'YoS^^^^  *"  •  'T'T'  *'^^*'^-  ^  *^"'^  '^^  "^  steamboats  com- 
WorrsSr      Th  ^      "'^  Norwicb,  and  connects  New  London  with  the  railroad  to 

Worcester.     There  are  also  several  lines  of  packets.     The  harbour  is  the  best  in  Connec- 

and  :r  T-  .* r'  ^'1  u"  '^'  H""'"'^  ^'^'''-  I*  '•'^^  *  d«P*»^  of  thirty  feerand  is spacbl 
whlb  r  •  1  I't  f  "u"^  ''Z  ^^'^  ^°'"*^-  Tl'ere  is  a  lighthouse  on  a  projecting  point  ofTand 
which  divides  the  harbour  from  Long  Island  sound,  three  miles  below  the  cify      The  bar- 

tral"/Tl*'''f™^l''^.^y''=^-  New  London  hks  not  an  extensive  ba^kWnty  the 
;™?;;i:^.4rr^^^^  ««-  %•*'  l>"*  it  -ves  in  some  measure  as  a  poiTto  the  CoLlc! 
""    volTii  generally  navigable  to  vessels  of  the  largest  clbs,  nor  at  all  for  a 
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portion  of  the  winter.  The  foreign  trade  of  New  London  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies, 
and  its  coasting  trade  with  the  southern  states.  The  fisheries,  and  particularly  the  whale 
fishery,  have  extensively  engaged  the  attention,  and  employed  the  capital  and  enterprise  of 
its  inhabitants.  About  1,000,000  dollars  are  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  this  fishery. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  44,822  tons.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty  retail 
stores,  capital  220,000  dollars;  three  lumberyards,  capital  30,000  dollars;  capital  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  830,000  dollars;  machinery  produced,  20,000  dollars;  hardware  and  cut- 
lerjr,  61,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  capital  3000  dollars;  three  rope-walks,  capital  10,000 
doUars ;  one  printing  office,  one  bindery,  one  weekly  paper.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
91,300  dollars.— O^cia/  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Norwich,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide  navigation  on  the  Thames  river,  in  41  deg. 
33  min.  north  latitude,  and  72  deg.  7  min.  west  longitude,  thirteen  miles  north  of  New 
London,  thirty-nine  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.     Population,  in  1830,  city,  3144;  total 
in  township,  5179;  in  1840,  city,  4200;  and  including  the  township,  7239.     It  consists  of 
three  parts— Chelsea  Landing,  or  Norwich  City,  the  Town,  and  Westville,  formerly  called 
Bean  Hill.     Norwich  City,  or  the  Landing,  is  situated  on  the  point  of  land  between  the 
Shetucket  and  Yantic  rivers,  which  here  unite  to  form  the  Thames.     The  site  is  singularly 
romantic,  on  the  steep  declivity  of  a  high  hill,  which  causes  the  streets  to  rise  above  each 
other  like  terraces,  and  the  houses  in  the  rear  to  overlook  those  in  front.     In  the  north- 
west part  of  the  city,  on  the  road  to  Hartford,  is  Westville,  which  contains  a  number  of 
pleasant  dwellings  and  several  manufacturing  establishments.     A  cove  sets  up  about  a  mile 
from  the  Thames,  over  the  mouth  of  which  is  a  bridge.     At  the  head  of  this  cove  the  Yan- 
tic river  enters  it  by  a  singularly  romantic  cataract,  aifording  a  fine  site  for  mills  and  manu- 
factories.    A  mile  east  of  the  landing,  on  the  Shetucket,  is  Greenville,  a  flourishing  manu- 
facturing village.     Steamboats  ply  between  Norwich  and  New  York,  and  a  railroad  connects 
it  with  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.     There  were  in  Norwich,  in 
1840,  ninety-seven  stores,  with  a  capital  of  337,000  dollars;  five  lumber  yards,  with  a  ca- 
pital of  32,000  dollars;  hardware  produced  to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars;  one  fulling 
mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capital  35,000  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  4000  spindles,  capi- 
tal 100,000  dollars;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  two  'rist  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  rope-walks, 
two  paper  factories,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  and  two  weekly  newspapers.     Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  408,700  dollars.     Three  academies,  seventy-one  students,  thirteen 
schools,  908  scholars.     In  the  township,  without  the  city  limits,  are  fourteen  stores,  capital 
36,000  dollars;  six  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  with  4626 
spindles ;    one  tannery,  one  pottery,  eleven  grist  mills,  two  paper  factories.     Capital  in 
manufactures,  453,500  dollars.— O^cia/ ^c/wrws,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Newton,  sixty-two  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3184  ;  It  had 
three  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  300  spindles.  Capital  in  manufactures,  70,100 
dollars. 

North  Stoning  ton,  fifty -three  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840, 
2269.     Capital  in  manufactures,  13,710  dollars. 

Plairfield,  forty-five  miles  east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  2383;  it  had 
two  woollen  factories,  seven  cotton  factories,  15,900  spindles ;  nine  oil  mills.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  364,000  dollars. 

Plymouth,  twenty-three  miles  west  of  Hartford,  celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of 
clocks.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  seven  stores,  capital  32,000  dollars ;  one 
fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  2650  spindles,  two  furnaces,  one  tan- 
nery, two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  84,400  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 2205.  ^ 

RrooEPiELD,  eighty-one  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores, 
capital  26,000  dollars ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  6000  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  one  fulling 
mill,  two  tanneries,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  93, 100  dollars. 
Population,  2474. 

Satbrook,  forty-two  miles  south-south-east  of  Hartford.  Population,  in  1840,  3417. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  131,250  dollars.  Shipbuilding  and  the  shad  fishery  are  car- 
ried on. 
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Capital  in  manufactures,  chiefly  woollen, 


Stappord.— Population,  in  1840,  2469. 
82,200  dollars. 

29  SOO^dXrl'  ^f/-*^'r  ""''"  r'*  i  "*""*^°'''''  ^*  ^''^'  '"  1840,  seven  stores,  capital 
29  oOO  dollars ;  three  furnaces,  ten  forges,  two  tanneries,  three  grist  mills,  four  saw 
miUs.     Capital  m  manufactures.  38,950  dollars.     Population,  2561 

six  ?to^T''c'aS"i1(^''rir*  "^  ""t'^-  .  '^^'''  "'"'^'  ^»  1«4«'  -  *«  t«-"«Wp 
fnr.r!    f       T^      ■       1^  *^?"*" '    """^  *"'"°°  ^'^^''^'  ^20  spindles  ;  one  furnace,  one 

?;£.*XTrn:2r07.^"^*  "•"^'  *''^°  ^''^"•"•^      ^^P'*'^>"  n.aUctures:?7,l25 

storelTpitT32T5ol2Tr"l  ''«"*'^-^«*  "^  H"^"-"-  I*  Had,  in  1840,  seventeen 
srores,  capital  d2,7oO  dollars ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  furnace    one 

Stonington,  sixty  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.     The  borough,  or  principal  villae-e 

so„nd\?H  P""*  "VT'^V"^'*''^  P'-°J^''*^ ''»'f  ^  ™''«  '"*°  *>>«  efst%n7J7orglS 
StaS  If  "  ^"°\'!f.'^rn'/.?'*'^'^'^  ^y  ^  breakwater,  constructed  by  the^United 
States,  a  an  expense  of  50,000  dollars.     It  contains  two  churches,  two  academies,  a  bank 

cWeflvTf  ir'  r?  '^°"i  'T  "«*-"*«•  It  has  considerable  navigS  empWed 
A^y  Vu  *S'!1^  t"^  ''x^l'"^  '"'^"^«'^-  A  railroad  connects  this  place  ^ith  Provl- 
dence  which,  with  the  Long  Island  railroad,  not  yet  completed,  wiU  form^  the  most  dir^t 
route  from  New  York  to  Boston.     There  were,  in'  1840,  ?n  the' township  eightm!  stS 


capiUl  49.300  dollars;  two  lumber  yanis.  capiti;!  Ti;5W;i;iia;;ro::^;^''^;irS 
tannery,  four  grist  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  86,025  dollars. 


Capital 


wooUen  factories  one  _,,  ._  ^...,,  „„.„.     ^ 

Two  academies.  103  students,  fifteen  schools,  807  scholars.     Population,  3898' 

HUFFIELD,  seventeen  miles  north  of  Hartford.     Population;  In  1840.  2669. 
m  manufactures,  11 1,337  dollars.  ^  «  *oiu.  ^ooy. 

Thompson,  forty-three  miles  south-east  of  Hartford.     Population,  in  1840,  3535    Ca- 
pital  m  various  manufactures,  424,650  dollars. 

In  ♦l^t"'"''''^-''*'.'"''  *^^"*y-fo"'  ""iles  south-by- west  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840 
in  the  township  two  woollen  factories,  one  tannery,  two  grist  mills,  four  saw  miUs.  Capital 
m  manufactures,  43,050  dollars.     Population,  2204.  »aw  mius.    capital 

J^^'^^^^^^y,  fifty.two  rmles  south-south-west  of  Hartford.  The  township  had  iu 
1840,seventeenstores  capital  88,370  dollars;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  ^factor  es 
three  cotton  factories,  570  spindles;  two  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  five  grist  mills  sxtTen 
saw  mdls.  Capital  in  manufactures,  718,309  dollars.  Population,  3668 
capiU^*4''S)Tn;I"'^^;'''/""''  south-east  of  Hartford.  It  had,  in  1840,  four  stores, 
tZtnl^'di'  Top^uS:  23^^9  ""'''  ""'"'  '^"^  "''  """•  ^^P'*^'  -  -""^-- 
manlTreTf57V33  d^^^^^^^^^  '''"*'  ''  ''''''''''■  ^"P"'^*'°"'  '"  '''''  ''''■     ^>'^'^'  '" 

manS;r:;S'd;f "  ""*  °'  '''''"''"'■  ^''P"'"'''"'  '"  ''"''  '''''  '^'^^^^^ '" 
M  ^^tT''^  sixty-three  miles  south-west  of  Hartford.     There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town- 

m^^^rJT'''P'*^*^:'^t^'^'  °"^"°""  -g'^t  S^^'  mills,' thirteen  Taw 

miUs^  Capital  in  manufactures.  17,050  dollars.     Population,  2651. 

Windham,  thirty-one  miles  east  of  Hartford.     There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township 

tZe  noT*''1?'^^""'^"'  *"«*"""'"^  '"^'l^'  three  woollen  factories,  five  coS 
fectones,!  1,950  spindles;  one  tannery,  two  paper  factories,  three  grist  mills,  seven  saw 
mdls.     Capitalmmanufactures,  361,350  dollars.     Population,  3382 

storeT'ZSi  r8'fi7.o"^'T,  ""'*''  °^^?'^*'«'-'*-.,.  ^here  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  six 
?70  InX.         '^  ""■?'  one  fulling  mill,  one  woollen  factory,  three  cotton  factories, 

570  spmdles;  one  tannery,  three  paper  factories,  five  ffrist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  C.r.ifJ 
in  raanuractures,  i.w.auo  dollars.     Population,  2283.  ~  --r--»- 
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East  Windsor,  seven  miles  north-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  town- 
ship thirteen  stores,  capital  26,800  dollars  ;  five  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  four 
distilleries,  one  paper  factory,  four  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
129,300.     Population,  3600. 

Woodstock,  forty-three  miles  east-north-east  of  Hartford.  There  were,  in  1840,  in 
the  townsliip  sixteen  stores,  capital  33,000  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  3292  spindles.     Population,  3053. — Official  Beturm,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

VIT.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

The  State  of  New  York  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Ontario,  the  river  St. 
Lawrence,  and  Lower  Canada  ;  on  the  east  by  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut ; 
on  the  south  by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jersey,  and  Peimsylvania  ;  and  on  the  west  by  Penn- 
sylvania, Lake  Erie,  and  Niagara  river.  It  lies  between  39  deg.  45  min.  and  45  deg.  north 
latitude,  and  between  73  deg.  and  79  deg.  55  min.  west  longitude.  It  is  about  316  miles 
long,  and  314  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  about  46,000  square  miles,  or  11,040,000  acres  ; 
being  more  than  one-third  of  the  area  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  population  in 
1790,  was  340,120  ;  in  1800,  586,050  ;  in  1810,  959,049  ;  in  1820,  1,372,812  ;  in  1830, 
1,913,508  ;  in  1840,  2,428,921,  viz.:  853,929  white  males,  816,276  white  females  ;  6435 
free  coloured  males,  6428  free  coloured  females.  There  were  employed  in  mining,  1898  ; 
in  ajgriculture,  455,954  ;  in  commerce,  28,468  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  173,193  ;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  5511  ;  in  navigating  lakes  and  canals,  10,167;  in  learned  pro- 
fessions, 14,111.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  this  state  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845, 
may  be  estimated  at,  or  nearly  3,000,000  inhabitants  ;  which,  considering  the  general 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  internal  navigation,  and  the  numerous  sources  of  employment  that 
are  capable  of  development,  is  not  one-fifth  the  number  of  persons  that  this  extensive  and 
productive  state  is  capable  of  adequately  maintaining. 

Sub- Divisions. — The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-eight  counties  ;  in  1840,  its  popu- 
lation and  capitals  were  as  follows  ;  viz.— Albany,  68,593,  C.  Albany  ;  Alleghany, 
40,975,  C.  Angelica  ;  Broome,  22,338,  C.  Binghamton ;  Cattaraugus,  28,872,  C.  EUi- 
cottsville  ;  Cayuga,  50,338,  C.  Auburn  ;  Chautauque,  47,975,  C.  Mayville ;  Chemung, 
20,732,  C.  Elmira;  Chenango,  40,785,  C.Norwich;  Clinton,  28,157,  C.  Plattsburgh ; 
Cortland,  24,607,  C.  Cortlandville  ;  Delaware,  35,396,  C.  Delhi ;  Erie,  62,465,  C.  Buf- 
falo; Essex,  23,634,  C.  Elizabethtown  ;  Franklin,  16,518,  C.  Malone;  Fulton,  18,049, 
Johnstown  ;  Genesee,  59,587,  C.  Batavia ;  Hamilton,  1907,  C.  Lake  Pleasant ;  Herkimer, 
37,477,  C.  Herkimer;  Jefferson,  60,984,  C.  Watertown  ;  Lewis,  17,830,  C.Martins- 
burg;  Livingston,  35,140,  C.  Geneseo;  Madison,  40,008,  C.  Moirisville;  Monroe, 
64,902,  C.  Rochester;  Montgomery,  35,818,  C.  Canajoharie;  Niagara,  31,132,  C.  Lock- 
port ;  Oneida,  85,310,  C.  Utica,  Rome,  Whitestown  ;  Onondaga,  67,911,  C.  Syracuse  ; 
Ontario,  43,501,  C.  Canandiagua  ;  Orleans,  25,127,  C.  Albion  ;  Oswego,  43,619,  C.  Os- 
wego, Pulaski ;  Otsego,  49,628,  C.  Cooperstown ;  Rensellaer,  60,295,  C.  Troy  ;  Sara- 
toga, 40,553,  C.  Ballston  ;  Schenectady,  17,387,  C.Schenectady;  Schoharie,  32,358,  C. 
Schoharie;  Seneca,  24,874,  C.  Ovid,'  Waterloo;  St.  Lawrence,  56,706,  C.  Canton; 
Steuben,  46,138,  C.  Bath';  Tioga,  20,527,  C.  Owego  ;  Tompkins,  37,948,  C.  Ithaca ; 
Warren,  13,422,  C.  Caldwell  ;  Washington,  41,080,  C.  Salem,  Sandy  Hill ;  Wayne, 
42,057,  C.  Lyons  ;  Yates,  20,444,  C.  Penn  Yan ;  Columbia,  43,252,  C.  Hudson  ; 
Dutchess,  52,398,  C.  Poughkeepsie ;  Greene,  30,446,  C.  Catskill ;  Kings,  47,613,  C. 
Brooklyn  ;  New  York,  312,710,  C.  New  York  ;  Orange,  50,739,  C.  Goshen,  Newburg ; 
Putnam,  12,825,  C.  Earmel ;  Queens,  30,324,  C.  North  Hempstead  ;  Richmond,  10,965, 
C.  Richmond;  RocUand,  11,975,  C.  Clarkstown;  Suffolk,  32,469,  C.  Riverhead;  Sul- 
livan, 15,629,  C.  Montieello ;  Ulster,  45,822,  C.  Kingston  ;  Westchester,  48,686,  C.  Bed- 
ford, White  Plains.     The  counties  are  subdivided  into  807  townships.— 0/^'cia/  Returns. 

Surface  and  ConJigurution.—'Tvio  ranges  of  highlands,  or  ramifications  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  traverse  tlie  eastern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  Round  Top,  the 
highest  peak  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  is  3804  feet  high.  Several  other  summite  ap- 
proach to  mountainous  heights.     The  highest   summits  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  are 
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Whiteface,  about  5000  feet,  and  Mount  Marcy,  5460  feet  high.  The  country  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  hilly  and  undulated,  near  the  western  boundaries  of 
Pennsylvania ;  the  land  in  the  western  part  of  the  county  is  generally  flat. 

Soil  and  Products.— The  soil  in  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  parts  is  generally 
dry,  and  in  some  parts  loamy.  This  section  is  considered  as  best  adapted  to  grazing,  and 
the  western  to  arable  culture.  All  the  hilly  and  mountain  districts  afford  excellent  pas- 
turage. The  soil  of  the  alluvions  along  the  rivers,  and  of  innumerable  valleys,  is  remarkably 
fertile.  The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  Genesee  are  among  the  best  wheat-growing 
soils  m  the  world.  A  clayey  soil  prevails  round  parts  of  Lake  Champlain.  Marshes,  bogs, 
and  sandy  plains,  are  met  with  in  some  parts  west  of  Albany.  The  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  and  Dutchess  and  Westchester  counties,  are  extolled  for  good  culture  and  productive 
crops.  The  principal  are,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  grass,  rye,  barley,  oats,  buckwheat,  and 
potatoes.  Beef  and  pork,  butter  and  ch3e8e,  horses  and  cattle,  pot  and  peari  ashes,  flax  seed, 
peas,  beans,  and  lumber,  form  the  great  articles  of  export.  Orchards  abound.  The  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  peaches  are  delicious  and  abundant.  In  the  state  there  were,  in  1840, 
474,543  horses  and  mules ;  1,91 1,244  neat  cattle ;  5,1 18,777  sheep ;  1,900,065  swint; ;  poul- 
try to  the  value  of  1 , 1 53,4 1 3  dollars.  There  were  produced  1 2,286,4 1 8  bushels  of  wheat  ; 
2,|>20,060  bushels  of  bariey  ;  20,675,847  bushels  of  oats  ;  2,979,323  bushels  of  rye  ; 
2,287,885  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  10,972,286  bushels  of  Indian  com  ;  9,845,295  pounds  of 
wool  ;  447,250  oounds  of  hops  ;  30,123,614  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  3,127,047  tons  of  hay  ; 
1735  pounds  of  silk  cocoons  ;  10,048,109  pounds  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  m  value  to  10,496,021  dollars  ;  and  of  the  orchard,  to  1,701,935  dollars  ;  of 
lumber,  to  3,891,302  dollars.  There  were  produced  6799  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  of  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  7613  tons  ;  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  &c.,  402  barrels.— O/j^cia/  Returns,  &e. 

In  the  extensive  level  country  west  of  the  mountains,  the  climate  is  more  mild  than  in 
the  same  latitude  in  the  east. 

Bivers.—The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long,  navigable  for  ordinary 
small-denked  sea-going  vessels,  156  miles  to  Troy  ;  the  Mohawk,  135  miles  long,  which 
joins  the  Hudson  a  little  above  Troy  ;  the  Genesee,  125  miles  long,  and  enters  Lake 
Ontano,  having  at  Rochester,  tive  miles  from  its  mouth,  two  falls  of  ninety-six  and 
seventy-five  feet,  furnishing  many  of  the  best  mill  seats  ;  the  Black  river,  which  rises  near 
the  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles,  into  Lake  Ontario  ;  the  Saranac,  sixty- 
five  miles  long,  enters  Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburgh ;  the  Oswegatchie,  flows  100  miles, 
into  the  St.  Lawrence ;  the  Oswego  proceeds  forty  miles,  from  Oneida  lake  into  Lake 
Ontano  ;  the  Au  Sable  rises  in  the  Adirondack  mountains,  and,  after  a  course  of  seventy- 
five  miles,  enters  Lake  Champlain.  The  St.  Lawrence  forms  a  part  of  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  state.  The  head  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
Delaware,  also  rise  in  New  York. 

Lakes. — ^The  state  has  numerous  lakes  which  lie  wholly  within  it,  besides  Lake  Ontario 
on  the  north,  and  Lake  Champlain  on  the  east,  which  are  but  partly  within  it.  Besides 
these.  Lake  George,  in  the  north-east,  thirty-three  miles  long  and  two  miles  broad,  is  a 
beautiful  sheet  of  water,  surrounded  by  the  most  picturesque  scenery,  and  has  an  outlet 
into  Lake  Champlain.  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  are  Oneida  lake,  twenty  miles 
long  and  three  miles  and  a  half  wide ;  Skeneateles  lake,  fifteen  miles  long,  and  from  one 
mile,  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Owasco  lake,  eleven  miles  long,  and  one  to  two  miles 
broad;  Cayuga  lake,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  and  one  to  four  miles  broad;  Seneca  lake, 
thirty-five  miles  long,  and  two  to  four  miles  broad ;  Crooked  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
one  to  one  mile  and  a  half  broad  ;  Canandaigua  lake,  fourteen  miles  long,  and  one  mile 
broad.  These  lakes  all  discharge  tlieir  waters  into  Lake  Ontario.  In  the  extreme  west 
part  of  the  state  is  Chautauque  lake,  eighteen  miles  long,  and  one  to  three  miles  broad  ; 
situated  near  Lake  Erie,  but  discharging  its  waters  south,  into  the  Alleghany  river. 

Islands. — Long  Island,  120  miles  long  from  west  to  east,  and  about  ten  miles  is  its 
average  breadth.  Staten  Island,  south-west  of  the  harbour  of  New  York,  is  eighteen 
miles  long,  and  eight  miles  wide,  and  constitutes  the  county  of  Richmond.  Manhattan 
"land,  on  which  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  is  fifteen  miles  long,  and  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  wide,  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand  Island,  in  Niagara  river,  is  twelve  miles 
long,  and  from  two  to  seven  miles  wide,  and  extends  to  within  one  mile  and  a  half  of  the  falls. 
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Harbours.— New  Vork,  th«  fiwt  commercial  place  and  seaport  of  tiie  United  Statei 
to  Mcesaible  all  the  year.  The  Hudson  is  navigable  for  lar^e  ships,  about  130  milei 
to  Hudson.  On  thn  bar,  at  Sandy  Hook,  it  has  a  depth  of  from  twenty-one  to  twentv- 
•even  feet,  and  »  deeper  above.  Sag  Harbour  on  the  east,  and  Brooklyn  on  the  west  end 
ot  Long  Island,  are  good  harbours.  Sacketts  Harbour  has  a  good  natural,  and  Osweiro 
J^d  artificial,  harbour,  on  Lake  Ontaiio.     Buffalo,  Erie,  and  Dunkirk,  are  harbours  on 

Brooklyn,  on  Long  Island,  opposite  New  York,  Albany,  Rochester,  Troy,  Buffalo, 
and  Utica,  are  large  and  flourishing  cities.  Poughkeepsie,  Newburg,  Hudson,  Cattskili, 
aaid  Lansiugburgh,  on  the  Hudson;  Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk;  Geneva,  Syracuse 
Auburn,  L.Hikport,  and  Ithaca,  in  the  west,  and  Plattaburg  in  the  north,  are  laree  and 
i^ounshing  pltces.  *" 

Tra^of^'he  A'ta/c— In  the  year  1840,  there  were  469  commercial  and  1044  com- 
inuMon  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  49,583,001  dollars;  12  207 
retaU  dry  goo»ls  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  42,135,795  dollars;  9592  persons 
engaged  m  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,694,170  dollars  ;  7593  persons  engaged 
Ml  internal  transportation,  and  804  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  the  whole  employing  a  capital 
of  2,833,916  dollars;  the  fisheries  employed  1228  persons,  and  a  capital  of  949  250 
dollars.  '  ' 

Manufacture-..— The  manufactures  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  also  extensive. 
Home-made  or  tamily  goods  were  produced,  amounting  in  value  to  4,636,547  dollars : 
323  wooJic.  manufactories,  with  890  fulling  mills,  employing  4636  persons,  produ«,ed 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,537,337  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,469,349  dollars  117 
?n^^'?r,"^t^*''"^''  *''•*  211,659  spindles,  employed  7407  prsons,  and  a  capilal  of 
*;^i^^V^  ^''l'*ff  '  ^^^  P^"""*  produced  2,867,884  bushels  of  salt,  employing  a  capital 
of  5,601,000  dollars;  186  furnaces  produced  29,088  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  120  foi^s 
Ac,  produced  53,693  tons  of  bar  iron,  consumed  123,677  tons  of  fuel,  employed  3456 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,103,418  dollars  ;  nine  smelting  houses  produced  670,000  lbs 
of  lead,  employing  333  persons,  and  a  capital  of  221,000  dollars  ;  seventy-seven  paper 
mUls  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  673,121  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  pro- 

Jn^^lni  ,1         V^  ^^'f^'^  ^""'^  **»«  ^■''°'®  employing  749  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
7OJ,550  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the  value  of  2,914,117  dollars  and 
straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  160,248  dollars,  the  whole  employing  3880  persons,  and  a 
oTjfol  j'n    '  ^u"'"^' ,  *^^^  tanneries  employed  5579  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
3,907,348  dollars ;  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the 
value  of  6,232,924  dollars  ;  and  employed  a  capital  of  2,743,765  dollars  ;  thirteen  glass 
houses,  and  eleven  glass  cutting  establishments,  employed  498  persons,  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  411,371  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  204,700  dollars  ;  forty-seven 
potteries  emplo;>red  197  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  159,292  dollars    and 
employed  a  capital  of  88,450  dollars  ;  machinery  was  pro<luced  to  the  value  of  2  895  517 
dollars,  employing  3631  persons  ;  hardware  and  cutlery  employed  962  persons,  'and  pro- 
duced articles  to  the  value  1,566,974  dollars  ;  112  cannon  and  8308  small-arms  were 
manufactured  by  203  persons,  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars;  1713  pereons  manufactured 
the  precious  metals  to  the  value  of  1,106,203  dollars  ;   1447  persons  manufactured  granite 
and  marble  to  the  value  of  966,220  dollars  ;  489  persons  manufactured  11,939  834  lbs 
of  soap,  4,029,783  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  533,000  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles,  with  a 
capital  ot  618.870  dollars  ;  669  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  831  570 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  395,530  dollars  ;  212  distilleries  produced  11,973,815  jrallons 
and  eighty-three  breweries  produced  6,059,122  gallons,  the  whole  employing  1486  per- 
sons,   and  a   capita    of  3,107,066  dollars;    4710  persons   manufactured  carriaees  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  2,364,461  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,485,023  dollars  •    338 
flouring  mills   manufactured   1,861,385  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mUls  produced 
?!i*«ifl«r/]'V      'u-^  16,953  280  dollars,  employing  10,807  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
14.648,814  doUars;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  797,317  dollars  ;  furniture  was  manu- 
hin'fin^  t  ^^^"f«n    ^'^^^'"<^  dollars    employing  3660  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
1,610,810  doUars;  3160  persons  produced  bncks  and  lime  to  the  value  of   1,198  527 
dollars ;  1233  brick  aud  5198  wooden  houses  were  buUt  by   16,768  persons,  and  cost 
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7,263,844  doUars}  321  printing  office*,  and  107  binderiei,  tWrty-fonr  dAUy,  thirteen 
■enu-weekly  or  tn-woekly,  ami  198  weekly  newipap^m,  and  fifty-seven  periodicals,  cra^ 
ployed  3231  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,876,540  dollars,  ''.e  wliole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  nmnufactureg,  in  1840,  wan  5.-3,252,779  dollam,  or  11,500,000/.  sterling. 

Arftttrtftow.—Columbia  CoUoge  (formerly  King's)  was  founded  in  New  York  in  1754, 
and  w  conducted  by  the  Episcopalians;  Union  College,  at  Schenectady,  was  founded  in  1795; 
Hamilton  College,  m  Clinton,  was  founded  in  1812;  Geneva  College,  conducted  by  the 
Episcopalians,  was  founded  in  Geneva,  in  1823;  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York 
was  founded  in  1831.  The  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theological  Seminary  was  founded  in 
Hamilton  by  the  Baptists,  in  1819.  The  Theological  Institute  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  lounded  by  the  EpiscopaUans,  in  New  York,  in  1819  ;  the  New  York  TheoWical  Se- 
minary, connected  with  the  University,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1836;  the 
Iheological  Seminary  at  Auburn,  was  founded  by  the  Presbyterians,  in  1821  ;  th«  Hart- 
wick  Seminary,  at  llartwick,  in  Otiego  county,  was  founded  by  the  Lutherans,  in  1816; 
iuq/  uT  n  ^"""»»"y  °f  *'»«  Associate  Reformed  Church  was  founded  at  Newburg,  in 
1836;  the  Co  lege  of  Physicians  and   Surgeons,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  was  founded  in 

io?A'  ,.,o.  ,"^  '^r''?.*'  ^?"*^  '^'^  ^°""*^^  •"  ^839.  All  these  institutions  had,  in 
1840,  128o  students;  besides,  there  were  in  the  state  505  academies,  with  34,715  btudentsj 
and  10,593  common  and  primary  schools,  with  502,367  scholars;  and  44,452  persona  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. — (/.  S.  Gaz. 

Common  Schools  in  1843  (compiled  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent 

Jan.  13,  1843). 

Whole  number  of  school  districts 

Number  of  districts  that  have  made  reports 

Number  of  children  from  five  to  sixteen  years  old  in  these  districts 

Ditto  ditto  who  have  attended  the  public  schools  .         .     . 

Ditto  ditto  attending  public  schools  in  the  city  of  New  York    . 

Ditto  ditto  actually  attending  when  the  schools  were  visited     . 

Amount  of  public  money  paid  to  the  teachers    ....         dollars 

Ditto  ditto  paid  for  school  libraries  ...        do. 

Amount  paid  to  teachers  besides  the  public  money     .         .         .         .do! 

Number  of  incorporated  select  and  private  schools 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  these  schools         .         .         .         .    '     .    '     '. 

Number  of  male  teachers  

Number  of  female  teachers 

Number  of  teachers  under  eighteen  years  of  age 

Average  monthly  pay  of  teachers,  males  ....         dollars 

I>itto  ditto,       females do. 

Number  of  schoolhouses  in  good  repair  

Ditto  ditto  in  bad  or  indiiFerent  repair 


Productive  capital  of  the  common  school  fund 


10,893 

10,645 

•601,765 

•671,130 

27,619 

t280,076 

588,506.32 

98,290.47 

468,688.22 

596 

30,709 

14,152 

|4,890 

J903 

17 

7 

3,426 

2,676 


dollars  1,968,290.72 


Religious  Professions.— Oi  the  religious  denominations,  in  1838,  the  Presbyterians 
and  Congregationalists  had  564  ministers,  and  86,000  communicants ;  the  Baptists  had 
483  ministers,  and  67,183  communicants;  the  Methodists  had  591  ministers,  and  30  700 
communicants;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  142  ministers,  and  15,800  communicants  ;  the  Episco- 
palians had  207  ministers,  and  about  10,000  communicants  ;  the  Associate  Reformed  had 
thirty  ministers  ;  the  Lutherans,  twenty-seven  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catholics,  thirty-two 
ministers  ;  the  Universalists,  twenty-five  ministers ;  the  Unitarians,  eight  ministers  •  be- 
sides a  few  others. —  U.  S.  Gaz,  ' 

Public  fVorks.—Sevr  York  has  taken  the  lead,  and  is  certainly  in  advance  of  all  the 
other  states  m  works  of  internal  improvement ;  but  Massachusetts,  and  some  others,  have 
not  failed  to  profit  by  the  example. 

♦  Excluding  the  city  of  New  York,  from  which  no  returns  on  this  head  have  been  received, 
t  Partly  from  estimate.  t  Not  including  all  the  counties. 
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1.  CaHah.—The  Erie  canal  was  commenced  in  July,  1817,  and  completed  in  1825. 
_   extends  from  Albany  to   Buffftlo,   3«3   miles,   and  cost  originally  7,148,789  dollars. 
This  co=.t  will  be  more  than  doubled  bv  the  present  widening  of  it.    The  Champlain  canal, 
from  Albany  to  Whitehall,  seventy-nme  miles,  was  carried  on  simultaneously,  and  cost 
1,237,604  dollars.     The  OswKgo  canal,  from  Syracuse  to  Oswego,  thirty-eiirht  miles,  was 
completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  565,437  dollars.     The  Cayuga  and  Senec^a  canal,   from 
Montezuma  to  (Jenovu,  twenty-one  nnles,  was  completed  in  1828,   at  a  cost  of  236,804 
dollars.     The  Chemung  canal,  extends  from  Elmira  to  Seneca  lake,  including  a  feeder  to 
Painted  Post,  thirty-nine  miles,  and  cost  331,693  dollars.     The  Crooked  lake  canal  ex- 
tends from  Crooked  lake  to  Seneca  lake,  eight  miles,  and  cost  156,776  dollars.     Chenaniro 
canal  extends  from  Biiighamton  to  Utica,  ninety-seven  miles,  and  cost  2,270,605  dollars 
The  above  are  all  branches  of  the  great  Erie  canal,  and  their  united  length  is  655  miles  * 
and  the  cost  of  the  whole  11,962,711  dollars.     The  Black  River  canal  extends  from  the 
Lrie  canal,   at  Rome,  to  the  foot  of  the  high  falls  in  Leyden,   on  Black  river,  thirty-five 
miles,  with  a  navigable  feeder  of  eleven  miles;  the  cost,  including  the  improvement  of  the 
navigation  of  the  river    forty  miles,  to  Carthage,    1,068,437  dollars.     The  Genesee  and 
Alleghany  canal  extends  from   Rochester  to  Glean,  on  the  Alleghany,  107  miles,  with  a 
branch  of  fifteen  miles,  estimated  to  cost  2,002,285  dollars.    The  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal 
commences  at  hddyville,  on  the  Rondout  creek,  near  the  Hudson,  and  reaches  to  Hones- 
dale,  on  the  Lackawaxen  river,  passing  to,  and  through  Delaware  river,    109  miles,  and 
cost  2,231,320  dollars.— O^ia/  Reports,    U.   S.  Gaz.     See   Tabular   Statements  of 
Canal  Jieturns,  hereafter.  '' 

1  h  ^^f^u^T^*"  .f '^  fi'roada  projected  in  the  state,  the  following  have  been  com- 
pleted.   The  Harlem  railroad  from  Now  York  to  Fordham,  twelve  mUes;  the  Long  Island 
railroad  from  Brooklyn  to  Suffolk  station,  forty-one  miles,  to  be  continued  through  the 
island  to  Greenport ;  the   Hudson  and  Berkshire  railroad  from  Hudson  to  West  Stock- 
bndge,  thirty-three  miles ;  the  CatskiU  and  Canajoharie  railroad,  to  connect  the  two  places, 
seventv-eight  miles,  partly  completed ;  the  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  from  Troy 
toBallston    twenty-tKree  miles  ;  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  railroad  connects  Albany  and 
Schenectady,  sixteen  miles  ;  the  Saratoga  and  Schenectady,  twenty-one  miles  and  a  half, 
connects  the  two  places  ;   the  Utica  and  Schenectady  connects  these  places,  seventy-seven 
miles ;  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  continues  this  road,  fifty-three  miles  west,  to  Syracuse  ;  the 
Syracuse  and  Auburn  radroad  continues  this  road  to  Auburn,  twenty-six  miles  ;  the  Auburn 
and  Rochester  railroad  continues  it,  eighty  miles  west,  to  Rochester.     The  Towanda  rail- 
road connects  Rochester  and  Attica,  forty-five  miles,  and  is  now  being  continued  to  Buf- 
talo.     Buffalo  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connects  the  two  places,  twenty-three  miles 
Lockport  and  Niagara  Falls  railroad  connecte  these  places,  twenty  mUes.  Ithaca  and  Osweeo 
railroad  joins  the  two  places,  twenty  miles  ;    the  Rochester  railroad  from  Rochester  to  Port 
Genesee,  three  mdes ;  Bath  railroad  from  Bath  to  Crooked  lake,  five  miles  ;  Port  Kent  and 
Keesville  radroad  connects  the  two  places,  four  miles  and  a  half.     The  New  York  and 
Erie  railroad  is  one  of  the  greatest  undertakings  of  the  kind  in  America.     It  commences 
at  Piermont,  twenty-two  sniles  above  New  York,  on  the  Hudson,  and  is  to  extend  through 
the  southern  counties  of  the  state,  350  miles,  to  Dunkirk,  on  Lake  Erie.     The  estimated 
cost  of  the  work  is  5,473,000  dollars.     This  road  is  completed  to  Goshen,  forty-five  miles 
trom  Piermont,  and  other  sections  of  it  are  completed  or  in  great  vroereea.— Official  Rf. 
turns,  V.  S.  Gaz.  ore  ^tv.«.  nc 


FINANCES  OF  THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

This  state  has,  during  all  the  embarrassments  of  a  commercial  crisis,  faithfully 
discharged  its  public  obligations  ;  and  the  merchants  and  others  engaged  in 
navigation,  trade,  and  manufactures,  as  well  as  the  banks  and  public  companies, 
have  as  honourably  discharged  their  liabilities  and  contracts,  as  those  of  any 
country  in  Europe.    Some  defaulters  may,  it  is  true,  be  named  ;  but  not  a 


NEW   YORK. 
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greater  number  in  proportion  to  the  whole  populutmn,  than  in  the  United 
iiuigdom,  or  any  other  trailing  country. 

The  following  tabular  statemcr.t,  exhibit  the  elements  of  taxation,  «nd  Tfie 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

VALUATION    OP    REAL    AND    PER80NAI.    PltOPEBTY    OF    NEW    YORK. 
It  Will  bo  «eon  tliafc  the  vahio  of  real  estate  in  the  Stato  nt  Ui-.w    i^  «„„  i     i     ui 


creased  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 


Y  I  A  R  8. 


I82S 

lUI 

183J 

1H33 , 

I8.H 

I83J 

INja 

I83r 

I«;i8 

IS30 

IMO 

1841 

l«li 


NRW  YOHK  KTATR. 
INCLUOINO  THB  01  FY. 


Real. 


Per»oniiI. 


•lolUra. 
S73,Hai,47I 

aN<),4K/,IIM 
aOil.S  1 0,7.10 
319,H7l),l(ir 
3(111,01 1, fl?9 
4O!l,4Hj,307 
A3l),r5il,N7l 
■«'.i«,3l3,-i7G 
ail^,Hlil,IMI(| 
ftl!),0.'W,7Hi 
»I7,7M,I70 
A3I,U87,886 


di>llar<. 
fi(*,!HS,ii)a 
73,7.W,7M 
77,UI  1,1107 

IIH»,(itl(),SOB 
l'i4..IIM,«U3 

ia7,ii.t!),W(i 

lW,lt4,l73 
la4,fi<iO,778 
l.)l,H()V,!IH8 
l'il,44!l,N;io 
I'i  1,31 1,1144 
ll«,.VJft,a.)3 


NRW  YORK  CITY. 


Reil. 


diillari. 

H7,(i()3,3R0 

«7,'iJI,870 

ini,04'i,4n3 

Il4,ivy,.vii 

\-ii,-ii'.i,UHn 

I  l:i,73l.Uh 
V.I3,7 1  (,3U3 
l!lli,490,|(l9 
I9I,.')4.I,3.'1D 
l'J(i,77H,l34 
l'47,l'il,4)il 
IHIi,3l7,24H 
1 70,  .11 -2,34-1 


Perwinal, 


clnllitrK. 
37,W4,!)3H 
4-1,0.18,341 
4'i,-inn,>i|3 

ft-i,.-ii:.i,(i-w 

74,li'i|,'i78 
7.1,7.'>»,(1I7 
fi7,)«l7,-14l 
<i'.),ri0l>,.')8'i 

7o,(iio,riifl 

0.1,7-11, WW 
«.>,1»0,4.1(i 

ei,<ii4,.",.vi 


T«..i  w  1      .         ^"'•'  Amount 
Total  Valuatloa.;  ,,f 

Taxea. 


dollara. 


U71,37-1,1H7 
(!'.til,l.1l,IIH7 
fi-17  MiJM 
6.VI,li(ll,77n 
G3!l,l7l,OOn 

n.i.i,'i'.Hi,.'i:io 

0-l».H4!l,'l(i-4 


dollua. 


3,131,947 
'1,3)14,403 
a,7l)3,0l4 
a,NtiO,47fl 
3,U8,U3| 
3,088,408 
3,173,335 
4,34U,487 


A3 

73 

60 
73 
34 
13 
97 
78 


^  ^^atrZlnatS.  *!!?  .^"P'^'^t'^"'  ^".^^  "^l-  »>>«  "gffrcgate  Vahiation  of  the  Real 
and  lersonal  Estate  in  the  several  Cities  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  each  Year 
Bince  1815.     Compiled  from  the  Comptroller's  Report,  January  14th.   1840 


BROOKLYN. 

Vuitril  S  atea'  Croaiu. 
Slate  Ct'iiauii 

do. 

«»o. 

do. 

do, 

NBW  YOHK  CITY. 
Statu  Ceuaua 

dn. 

do. 

dn. 
United  Statca'  Cenaua. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
State  Cenau 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

do. 
United  Statra'Ceniua.. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
State  Cenaua 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


VOL.  IL 


Year. 


I8:i4 

183.1 
IM.Ifi 
1837 
l8,-)8 
1839 


ism 

1817 

1818 

1819 

18-10 

1831 

1823 

1833 

1834 

18-13 

I82li 

1837 

1828 

I8'19 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1833 

1834 

183S 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 


Population. 


Incorporated 

31,.V19 

31,3311 


93,310 


133,706 


166,086 


203,007 


370,089 


Real  and 
I'er-oiiul 

I'lutaie. 

diilUra, 

1.1,613,390 

26,3!iO,l.11 

3-l,4-i»,!M2 

'K1,8D.1,U74 

3.1,I!W,9.V1 

33,440,634 

82,074,200 
78,895,7:15 
80,2,14.091 
79,113,001 1 
00.330,753 
«M,281,IP70' 
71,289,144 
7a,<l4U.820{ 
,  83,071,676 
1 101,160,0461 
:l«7,447,78r 
1 1-1.31  l,9'.-a 
114,019,333 
112,326,016 
133,288,318 
130,-180,314 
146,303,618 
1 66,49  >,  187 
186,348,311 
|3 18,723,703 
,309,300,930 
363,747,386 
[364,132,941 
306,883,430 


Year. 


ALHVNV. 
State  CuoniiH 

do. 

do. 

dn. 
United  Stales'  Cenaua. 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

dn. 

Slate  Cenaua 

I  do. 

I  do. 

do. 

do. 
United  Statea' Cenaua. 
I  dn. 

I  do. 

!  do. 

dn. 
Slate  Ceoiua 

do. 

dr>. 

dn. 

do. 

TROY. 
Stale  Cenaua , 

dn. 

do. 

do. 
United  Sutea'  Cenani, , 

do. 


1816 

1817 
1818 
1819 
18-10 
1831 
1833 
1833 
18>34 
1833 
18-16 
1837 
18-18 
18-10 
I8.-I0 
1831 
1832 
1833 
18.14 
1833 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
18-10 
1831 


Population. 


10; 


13 


34 


38, 


033 


630 


971 


238 


109 


Real  and 

I'rrannal 

Rstate. 


Incorporated. 
4,841 


8,364 


dullara. 

3,430,636 

8,0(-,7,991 

8,089,196 

4,06S,a30 

4.136,647 

3,070,076 

3,0.13,579 

3,574,784 

6,479,043 

6,658,810 

6,7.18,063 

7,170,0.18 

7,301,781 

7,264,710 

8,430,137 


9.179,773 
9,618,790 
9,649,477 
»,«s«,.131 
0,335,986 
0,707,634 


1,631,670 
1.8,16,496 
l,8I8,S9d 
1,378,3*0 
1,344,750 
1.364,  MO 


2  F 


-(coaflnMiQ 
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TROV. 
United  BtstM*  Cewnu, 

do. 

do. 
State  Ceniu* 

do. 

do. 

do. 

du. 
United  Statea'  Oensua. 

du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
State  Ocnani 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

ROCHESTER. 
United  State**  Ceosua. 
State  CeDaiM 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

BUFFALO. 
United  Sutea'  Cenaua., 

do 

do. 
State  Cenao* 

do. 

do. 

da. 

do. 

UTIOA. 
United  Sutea'  Cenaua. , 

do. 

do. 
State  Ceuaua 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

SCHENECTADY. 
Slate  Cenrnu 


Year. 


183S 
1SS3 
1824 
1833 
18«6 
I»2r 
1828 
1829 
18;40 
1831 
I83« 
1833 
ISM 
1833 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1834 
1833 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1833 
1833 
1834 
1833 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 


1891 

1833 
1834 
1833 
1 838 
1837 
1838 
1839 


Population. 


I8I« 


1,264 
7^839 

ll',60» 

•  f 

10,939 


Incorporated 
14,404 


Incorporated. 

I»,a6l 

*• 

Incorporated. 
10,i83 

7,134 


Real  and 

Pertoual 

Ealate. 


dollara. 
1,282,170 
2,464,285 
2,609,3<S 
3,143,143 
3,400,678 

3,609,741 
3,352,628 
3,857,793 
4,124,757 
4,221,604 
4,348,892 
4,300,393 
4,870,241 
5,313,091 
5,303,578 
5,496,2ti9 
3,532,393 


3,587,216 
3,908,413 
3,467,233 
4,005,611 
4.097,875 
4.333,083 


990,000 
3,080,118 
3  243,450 
4,093,336 
4,863,837 
5  785,837 
6,983,857 
6,333,943 


3.716,338 
3,819,634 
3  830,013 
3,957,370 
3.073,368 
3,356,649 
3,349.881 
3,569,087 


1,448,584 


Real  and 
I'eraonal 
EaUte. 

dollara, 

1.360.158 

1,377,311 

!, 320  013 

1  230,073 

623,034 

614,774 

733,544 

704,841 

707,934 

650,836 

664,756 

080,513 


698,803 

656,339 

831,804 

885,679 

1,046,989 

1,131,290 

1,207,261 

1,355,809 

1,839,873 


1,382.475 
1.803,0.10 
1,063,678 
1  070,783 
974,940 
939,793 
918,145 
1,188.301 
1.314,701 
1,755,943 
1,150,701 
1,618  3M 
1,633,350 
1,534,770 
1.503,370 
1.741,820 
1,814,380 
1,006,123 
1,833,063 
1,795.393 
1,34.1,000 
1,131,050 
984,100 
1,301,000 


CoBiPARATiVE  Table  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  States  of  New  York  and  Penn- 

sjlrania. 


YEARS. 


1825. 
1826. 
1827- 
1828. 
1329. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1836, 
1837  ■ 
1838.. 
1839-. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 


NEW    YORK. 


Amount  Bnrmwed 
in  each  Year. 


dollara. 

3*77,000 

500,000 

320,000 

387,000 

150,000 

340,3tl3 

601,300 

1714,886 

1,044,876 

139,433 

650,000 

9I9,£73 

4350,761 

3,139,188 

4,497,297 

3,600,414 

M14,I83 


Amount  Paid 
iueacb  Year. 


dollara. 

3*70,600 
94,015 
31.000 

333  943 

30,977 

9.063 

1, 600,310 
638330 
783  100 
681.778 
1,036,913 
3C6  0I1 
07,300 
118,139 
33.770 
10  544 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Total  of  State  Uabi. 

litiea  at  tlie 
cloae  of  each  Year. 


dollara. 
7,737,776 

7  844,770 
8,230,158 
8430  158 
8,510,013 
8,633,038 

8  803,646 
9,427,143 
8,137.630 
8,384  338 
8,007,035 
8,003,785 
7.084,114 

11,933,853 
14,03.1.738 
18,383.3«9 
31  960,983 


PennayWania  Debt 

at  the  cloao 

of  Year. 


dollara. 

1,680,0M 

1,980  000 

3,9hO,000 

5.780,000 

8.370,000 

13  070.000 

14,965  661 

17.014,341 

30,635.003 

33.030  403 

34,400,003 

34,400,003 

34,400,003 

38,300,003 

31.724.003 

33,036,003 

39,808,147 


Rnlaai 

olatioii. 

t'ertonia 

EiUte. 

dollari. 

r,l84 

I.960.ISS 

,. 

i,37;,»ii 

. . 

1,320  073 

3,939 

1  a-i0,073 

.. 

629,034 

•  • 

614,774 

•  • 

723,M4 

■  ■ 

704,»4I 

4,068 

787,934 

•  • 

6M),8t8 

.• 

664,7S6 

•• 

080,513 

«,M8 

.. 

698,803 

.. 

656,329 

•  • 

831,804 

.. 

885,6/9 

,97% 

1.046,989 

■  • 

1,121,290 

•  • 

l,20r,«6l 

•  • 

1,365300 

«■ 

1,839,872 

,72S 

1,232.475 

1.803,030 

.. 

1,663,678 

•  • 

1  070,783 

»3I0 

074,940 

■  ■ 

939,792 

• 

918,145 

• 

1,188.301 

• 

1.214,701 

,004 

1,756,942 

• 

1,150,701 

• 

1,618  30* 

• 

1,653,260 

• 

1,624,770 

392 

1,503,370 

• 

1.741,820 

. 

1,814.380 

1,666,133 

. 

1,833,063 

SSI 

l,7B5.2in 

1.34.1,600 

1,121.050 

984,100 

1,201,000 

>rk  and  Penn- 

lA. 

▼ani*  0 

nbt 

eclow 

Ye.r. 

Ilara. 

»0,0M 

)80.0M 

)HO.0eO 

80,000 

70,000 

70.000 

I6A66I 

14,341 

a»,oo* 

20  40t 

00,OM 

00,00« 

OO.OOS 

oo,ooa 

M.ooa 

36,0«ii 

08,147 

Ntw  yoRk. 

Debt  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1843. 
(From  Ike  Annual  Report  of  the  Comptroller,  made  Jan.  11,  1843.) 


sia 


General  Fund  and 
Railroad  Debto. 


At  4^  per  ernt  interett. 
At  6  Iper  cent  intcreat. 
At  6|  per  cent  Interest. 
At  6  per  cent  iiitereat. 
At  7    per  cent  intereat. 


Total. 


Frincipal, 


dollan, 

687,700    00 

1,248,331     37 

l,6'i8,0«0     00 

1,170,000    00 

490,3&8    28 


Annual  Intereat 


dolUra. 

36,446 

63,416 

89,540 

70,200 

34,32.5 


Canal  Debta. 


Principal. 


M24,389    55  282,928    14 


At  s  per  cent  interest. 
Jt  6  per  cent  intereat. 
At  7  per  cent  intereat., 
Paya    no    intereat   (6'« 
of '37,) 


ToUl  Canal  dtbta... 
Total  treaaury  debt. 


'        Aggregate. 


dollara. 

14,998,764  12 

1.33;  ,388  06 

8,264,436  00 

12,771  27 


Annual  Intereat. 


dollara. 
749,938    30 

80,243    28 
238,510    sa 


The  principal  of  this  debt  is  payable  as  follows  :— 

dollars,     cts. 


19,613,359  4,«   1,068,692  00 
».'M.389  66     382,938  14 

24,737.749  00  f  1,341,620  14 


On  demand  . 

In  the  year  1843 
1844 
1845 
1846 
1847 
J  848 
1849 
1850 
1851 
1852 
1854 
1855 
1858 


n 

» 

» 

n 
n 
n 

M 

II 


118,390 

227,327 

235,379 

4,234,201 

571,304 

11,000 

1,954,993 

1,766,700 

1,256,000 

50,000 

20,000 

500,000 

4,000,000 

3,546,305 


4S 
00 
07 
61 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
34 


In  the  year  1861 
„  1862 
,1    1865 

Payable  at  pleasure 


dollarir. 

1*800,000 

900,000 

28,000 

693,074 


ct«. 
00 
00 
00 
27 


Total 
Available  means  in  the 
hands  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Canal 
Fund,  applicable  to  pay- 
ment of  the  debt,  1845 

Total 


24,737,749    00 


1,407,665     85 
23,330,083     15 


Delaware  and  Hiidaon  Canal  Company  ... 
Delaware  and  Hudaon  Canal  C.impaoT  .. 
Auburn  and  Syraruae  Railroad  Company. . . 
Auburnaud  Rocheaier  Railroad  Company  , 

Ixing  Island  Rallr.>ad  Company 

Hudaon  and  BerksUire  Railroad  Company  i 

Tioga  Coal  C'lmpany 

Tonawanda  Railroad  Company..!.!.." 

Sebenectady  and  Troy  Railroad  Company  !! 


Tnfal. 


Redeemable. 


1847 

1848 


1865 


1867 


Rate  Of 
Intereat. 


8   pvrttat. 


AmooDt 


dollara. 
.VIO.OOO 
300,000 
100,000 
200,000 
IQO,000 
150,000 
70,000 
100,000 
100,000 


1,730,000 


r-n?ri  fM^'^A^^*-  ^^^^'  20,411,291  dollars  ;  annual  interest,  l,lll"662Xllars 
Ss^f  7S  ll'^*'  ^''^^J'T '^"""^  '  •"*«'^«*'  265,599  dollars.  Total  SedeU 
tin^ntdl      ""'  or  about  5,500,000/.  sterling.     This  is  exclusive  of  the  a^ve  con. 

ORDINARY   RKCBIPT8   AND    EXPENDITURES. 

duriT^.u**"^"  "°T*  ''i'^'V^  P*'d  "t«  the  Treasury,  from  ordinary  son-ce.  of  revenue 
during  the  year  endmg  September  30,  1842  (excludini  temporary  loaw^  wm  64qS 
dollars 95  cents;  of  wKich  the  principal  items  were  as  follows!-^  ^'  '^^ 

dollars,    cts 


Auction  duty       .         , 

oait.  uucy 

Register  and  clerk  fees 


200,284 
114,966 


52 
99 


dollars. 

Surplus  from  canal  fund  .     ,     200.00Q 
Ban  king  associations(act  of  1 838)2 1 ,023 


40,279    69jArrear8  of  county  taxei  .  .     .     27,578 


CO 
08 
10 


220 


AMERICA. 


The  whole  amount  of  expenses  "annual  in  their  nature,' 
647,958  dollars  77  cents  ;  of  which  the  chief  items  were  as 


Salaries  of  officers 
Legislature 

Clerks  in  court  and  chancery 
Interest  .... 
Printing  for  the  state  . 
Support  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
Hospital,  New  York     . 
Foreign  poor,  in  New  York 
State  prison  expenses    . 
Court  of  errors 


'  during  the  same  period,  was 
follows  : 

dollars,  cts. 

50,216  11 

106,214  67 

40,930  62 

227,234  44 

50,310  72 

15,444  71 

16,875  00 

10,000  00 

10,142  69 

19,103  90 


Official  Statement  relative  to  the  Real  Estate,  Capital  Stock,  Taxes,  &c.,  of  Banks,  In- 
urance  Companies,  and  Manufacturing  Companies,  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

(Comptroller's  Report  to  the  State  Legislature,  Feb.  22,  1844.) 


NAME 

OP 

INCORPORATION. 


Canal  Bank  of  Albany 

Cnmineicial  Bank  ot  Albany 

Bank  of  Albany 

Albany  Firemen's  Inaurance  Co 

Albany  Water  Works  Cumpaiiy, 

Mechanics'  and  Farmers'  Bunk 
of  Albany 

Albany  Inxurance  Company... . 

Merchants'  Insurance  Company 

Kxchange  Bank  ol  Albany 

Albany  City  Bank 

New  Ynik  Stale  Bank  of  Albany 

Broome  County  Biink 

Moravia  Cotton  Mill , 

Bank  of  Auburn 

Cayuga  County  Bank 

Chemung  Canal  Bank 

Peru  Iron  Company 

Keeserille  Manufacturing  Co. 

Bank  of  Chenango 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Manu- 
facturing Comp:iny 

Farmers'  Bank  >if  Hudson 

Hudson  River  Bank 

Farmers'  and  M  anufaoturers' 
Bank 

Bank  of  Pougbkeepsie 

Dutchess  County  Bank 

Pine  Plains  Bank 

Matiewan  Company 

Rocky  Glen  Company 

Qlenbam  Manufacturing  Co 

Essex  Coantv  Bank 

Port  Henry  Itou  Cnropany 

Moutgomery  County  fiank 

Bank  of  Genesee 

Gatskill  Bank 

Tariner>'  Dank 

Herkimer  County  Bank 

New  Hope  Manufai:tuTing  Co... 

Sackets'-Harb'iur  Bank 

Jefferson  County  Bank 

Black  Hiver  Woollen  Cumnany.. 

Watertiiwn  Coitou  Mills  Co 

W'lUums  Woollen  Cnmpany..., 

Jet^erson  Manufacturing  Co 

Ontario  Cotton  Mills 

Hamilton  Uanufikctuiing  Co 


County. 


Albany, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
du. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

(to. 

•lo. 

do. 
Broome. 
Cayuga. 

do. 

do. 

Chemung. 

Clinton. 

•lu. 
Chenango. 

do. 

Columbia. 

do. 

Dutchess, 
du. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

P.ilton. 

Genesee. 

Greene. 

do. 
Herkimer. 

do. 
Jefferson. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


REAL  ESiT.iTE. 


1840. 


25,000  — 


17,000 
Ki.nno  — 
0,130  — 


10,000 

as.ooo 

4,.'ifl0 
3,804 

23,000  . 
4,0U0  ' 
4,000 

8,000 
B.OOO   — 
11,500  — 

200,0110 

100,1100 

100,000 

3,900 

600  — 
7,707  60 
3,000 
3,000 


2  000 
I0,.'t70  27 

5,352 

2,2.50 
27,400 

is,6o«  — 


184i>. 


duUars. 

50,788  31 
10,000  — 


8fi,389  17 
8,150 
6,200 

17,000 
16  000 

6,000 
13,400 
45,196  65 
38,.'i26  04 

4.  GOO  — 
23,000  — 

4,.'>00  — 

2,344 

10,700 
4  000 

3  200 

64,<197  01 

<)  262  12 

102,360  05 

140,000 
105,500 

85,000 
9,800  ».') 
a,B48  — 
I  900  — 
9,771  83 

21,104  40 
5,.')00 
C.')74  12 

10,730  30 
8,000  — 
2,2.')ll 

13  (HID  — 

4  000  — 
2,250  — 

20,000  — 
4,300 


Capital  Slock,  exclusive 
of  Real  Estate. 


1840. 


di>llar«. 
299,000 
248  01 1  49 
230,000  — 


353,533  83 


463,000  — 

301,632  — 

90,850  — 


164,262 

11,1)00 
116,106  ' 

32,000 
00  2  0 
146,000 

2'.7,I83 

00  737 
582,1100  ' 

50,0110 
100,000 

25  000  — 
00,139  95 

98,090 
92.292  S.l 
132  240  27 
94  276  25 


200,000 

198  000 

39,229  73 

4,048  — 

5,750  — 


SI.OOO 


1843. 


dollars. 
208  880  - 
240  211  49 
225,000  — 
III)  600  — 
78  784  20 

3^9,610  83 
291  8.10  — 
143,800  — 
309,600  - 
403,000  — 
304,2' '4  45 

94  000  — 
28  000  — 

154,503  35 
2n2,348  90 
152,400  — 

11,000  — 
117,450  — 

82,000  — 
54,250  — 
140  800  - 

23.5,002  — 
90,737  88 

407,039  OS 
5'l,OI)0  — 

210,000  — 
42.000  — 
34,400  — 
90,1.19  95 
20,978  — 

95  100    - 
no  228  31 

128,835  00 

94,300  — 

193,425  88 

14.219  50 

102,000  — 

197,730  — 

M  370  — 

6,400  ^ 

5,7.')0  — 


ii 


®  £  «  es 

is-«.i 


dollars. 

3.198  01 
2,874  14 

2  518  07 
1,179  Ii4 

842  99 

4,0.50  52 
2,732  80 
1,444  r,o 

3  302  72 
5  130 
3,427   15 

825 

153  33 

088  41 

1  224   13 

1.199  48 
408 
248 
072 

242  04 
133  79 
402  30 

960  — 

320  — 
1,920  — 

I!I0 

500 

200 

180  50 
1,230  74 

384  OS 
1,153  62 

547  00 

092  43 

710  22 
1,040  — 
not  returned 
do. 
do. 
d'l. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
d». 
do. 


I  c- 

b  ZBA  «> 


3  o 

V  o  ^ 

u  i.a 


ISi 


2  3 ; 


£  £  s  s 


Mill 
9,9 
9.9 
9  9 
9.9 
9.9 

9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 
9.9 

8.e 

8.7 
5.7 
5.7 
8.0 
15.1 
IS  I 
6.7 

6,7 
3.2 
5.2 

3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
3.7 
14. S 
14. S 
14.4 
S.3 
9  — 
9.- 
6.1 
A.l 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 


(coHHniied) 


eriod,  was 


tanks,  In- 
fork. 


s 

iiSa  . 

ja  aj  .,  s  rt 

c 

e'^I^S 

=  'o  5  ..  - 

umt 

X  «  S  a  u 

M 

« 

S=S^|-=' 

Mill 

01 

9.9 

u 

9.9 

97 

9  0 

114 

9.9 

89 

9.9 

S-2 

9.9 

80 

9.9 

50 

n.9 

74 

9.9 

— 

9.0 

IS 

9.9 

— . 

8.« 

33 

8.7 

41 

5.7 

15 

5.7 

48 

8.0 

— 

15.1 

— 

15  1 

— 

6.7 

64 

6.7 

79 

s.a 

30 

5.3 



3.7 

— 

3.7 

— 

3.7 

— 

3.7 

— 

3.7 

— 

3.7 

SO 

3.T 

74 

14.5 

OS 

14.5 

02 

14.4 

00 

B.S 

4» 

9  — 

22 

9.- 

— . 

6.1 

ed 

6.1 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 
7.4 

)HUnuet) 


NAME 

or 

INOORPORATION. 


Long  Iiland  Bank 

Broolilyn  Bank 

Atlantic  Bank 

Brooklyn  Fire  Inaurance  Co... 

hnng  lidand  Inauranco  Co 

WilHamsburgh    Fire    Insurance 

Company  

Brooklyn  White  Lead  Company. 
Union  White  Lead  Company.... 
Red  Hook  Cotton  Manufacturing 

Company 

Lewis  County  Bank 

Bank  Of  Lowville 

Livingston  County  Bunk 

Lenox  Iron  Company  ,..,,... 

Madison  Comity  Bank 

Hncliester  City  Bank 

Bank  of  Monroe 

Bank  of  Rochester 

Coroniercial  Bank  of  Rochester. . 
Farmers'  and  Hecbanici'  Bank 

of  Knchester 

Bank  of  Brnokport 

Etna  Insurance  Company 

Alliance  Mutuiil  Insurance  Co. 
Atlantic  Mutual  IniinraDCe  Ui>. 
City  Fire  Insurance  Company  ... 

Eagle  Fire  Inaurance  Company. 

Eaat  River  Fire  Inturnnce  Co.. 
Firemen's  tusurance  Company. 

Farmers'  Lian  and  Truat  Cn... . 

General  Mutual  Insurance  Co.. 

Howard  Insurance  Company  .. 

Hudson  Insurance  Company  ... 
Jackson  Marine  Insurance  Co.  . 

Jeffl-rson  Insorance  Company  . 

Manhattan  Inaurance  Company 

New  York   Life   Inaurauce  and 
Truat  Company  

New  York  Kquitable  Insurance 
C'>mpauy 

New  Turk  Contribuiionsbip  In- 
surance Company 

Nrw  Y'ork  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

New  Y<'rk  Gnardian  Insurance 
Company 

New  York  Marine  Insurance  Co. 

North  American  Insurance  Co. . 

Merchants'  Fire  Insurnnce  On,., 

Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company. 

Mutual  .Safety  Insurance  Co.  ... 

Snn  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 

Truat  Kire  Insurance  Company. 

United  States'  Inaurance  Co. ... 

National  Fire  Insurance  Co.  ... 

American  Insurance  Company. 

North  Kiver  InsurdnreCo 

Bowery  Fire  Insurance  Co.  .... 

Phoeoix  Fire  lnsur»nce  Co,  ... 

Ocean  Inaurance  Company  .... 

Greenwich  Inaurance  Company 

Unini  \V  bite  Lead  Manufactur- 
ing Company 

.American  Fur  Company 

Manhattan  Gas  Company  .... 

New  York  Gas  Company  .. . 

Anieiic.<n  Exrbange  Bank 

Brtnk  of  America 

Bank  nl' Commerce 

Bank  of  New  York 

Bank  of  the  State  of  New  York.. 

City  Bank 

Leather  Manufacturers'  Bank... 

Manhattan  Company 

Mechanics'  Hank 

Mechanics'  Hanking  Association. 

Merchants'  Bank 

National  Bank 


County. 


Kings, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

Lewis. 

do. 

Livingston. 

Madison. 

do. 
Monroe, 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
New  York, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
d». 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
d». 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


NEW  YORK. 


ni 


RR-iL  ESTATE. 


1840 


1843 


dollars. 
33,390  - 

6  88S  - 
30,827  - 

10,ir>5  - 
2,149  - 

49,075  ■ 
60,000  - 


1,407  - 

8.000  ■ 
4,531 
3,.')00  - 
10,296  ' 
14,775 
13,600  ' 


79,300  — 

70,000  — 

60,000 
13,700  — 

136,200   - 

3,650  — 

80,000 
49,000 


80,000  ' 
6>,000 


1 1„W0  — 
28,300  -- 


5,600 

11,750  — 

60,!i89  01 
220,649  33' 


Capital  Stock,  ex<  lusivu 
of  Real  Estate. 


1840 


dollars. 
38,800  01 

4S0O  — 
37,3H6  97 
13,0ug  60 

7  800  — 

2,000 

45,4110 
80,000 

ID,83S 
13,333  69 

2*,Oo6 

3,300  — 

1,200 

195,248  25 

77,149  06 

33,926 

14,300 


14,000  — 


75,185 
206,191 
101,455 

111,430 
446,716  47 

10.'i,'l7i  18 
22,050 

70.706  13 
36,100 
18,611  14 

229,298  59 

26,225  63 

,  48,000 

48.707  43 


134,091  26 
138,381  09 
50,270 


76,160  . 

14,825  — 
74,300 
3,'>,U52  CO 
10,!IOO 

2,000 
800 

8,100  — 

0,000 

3i,riuo 

68,319 
153,  •'154  — 


1 12,000  —     104,900  30 


1116,000   - 

22,5,000  —I 

95,000  — 

274,.WO  — 
90,1100  — 
50,000  — 

115,000  — ' 
50,000  — 


ri..Vi9  58 
17.'i,000 

72,7.W  51 

2,lm  75 

543,009  50 

119,374  63 

63,200  — 
109,000 

31,007  67 


1843 


dollars. 
268,794  - 

94  500  ■ 
462,777  - 
102.000  ■ 
1110,500  - 
147,400  - 


20,800  — 


97,693  • 

98,000  ■ 

10,070 

95,000 

378  825 

253,707 

225,099 


209,770  — 


130,765  — 

228,096  • 
282,350  . 
1,921,206  - 
216,5i3■ 
130,400  - 
274,623 
198,210  . 
250,000 

647,241 

271,069 

209,770  — 
11. '.,170  - 

288,3.50  - 
499,230  ' 
212,032  - 
346,782  ■ 
299,730  • 
47,287  ' 

200,000 
230,000 


,134,0.50  — 
249,379  — 

23«,000  — 
191,000  — 

20,800  — 

270,()00'— 
320,350  67 

1,883,750  — 

91*9,470  ~ 

1,7.54,500  — 

047,241  — 

,594,885  — 

1,430,854  — 

1, "58,623 

1,202,.W5 
720,362  — 


dollars 

201.199  99 
85.500  — 

462,613  03 
88,990  SO 

192.200  — 
60,000  — 


20,000  — 


80,601  31 
15,000  — 
98,000  — 
18,300 
97,700 
204,751  75 
222,8.50  04 

no,!,-!* 

50,000  — 

5,000 

20,1)00  — 
lH6,</00  — 

50,0'JO  — 

68,940  — 
134,813 
203,809  — 

98,345  — 

280,6,'iO  — 

1,533,283  S3 

150,'  00  — 

182,025  82 

•52,957  Sa 
120,203  87 
103,910  — 
231,388  86 

771,370  00 

273,774  37 

188,121  72 

131.202  57 

289,600  — 
600,000  - 
345,908  74 
361,418  01 
299,730  — 
400,000 
300,000 

73,834 
250,000 

89,352 

314,047  31 

262.203  88 


191,900  — 

20,000  — 

50,394  — 

261,680  41 

51.5,429  00 

8U!J,0!*0  — 

1,80.5,7  59  06 

3,252,140  — 

918,470  42 

1,7 .54  ,.500 

647,249  40 

500,.585  23 

1,410,640  ,50 

l,2ffi,633  37 

494, 1.19  03 

1,202,503  40 

718,002  33 


7,293  16 

2,180  37 

1,870  OS 
1,300  60 

2,293  63 
3,954  Oi 

9'  8  94 
3,iia  78 
2,690  10 
3,168  — 
2,16;  — 

819  — 
1,980  — 

822  — 

540  36 

2,740  74 

4,910  36 

S3  29 

6  22 

1,580  — 

330  26 

623  13 

1,031  24 

6.283  29 

7,II7U  02 
15,018  - 
25,756  04 

8,316  68 
15,281  64 

6,240  94 

5,002  18 
13,.507  64 
10,610  31 

4,389  74 
10388  23 

5,004  68 


7.6 

7.0 
7.S 

7.8 
7.0 
7.6 
7.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.6 
7.0 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 

7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.8 
7.8 
7.6 
7.6 
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MAHK 

ow 
INCORPORATION. 


County. 


New  TorkScat*  Stock  Security 

Btak 

Phoanis  Bank.d 

Union  Bauk ,. 

Dry  Dock  Bank.. .< 

Latnyatte  Bank 

Cbcmical  Haniifaoturing  Co, 

Fulton  Bank 

North  Hirer  Bank 

Mrrchante'  BKchange  Bank 

Serenth  Ward  Bank 

Tradeameu'a  Bank 

Delaware  ami  Hodaon  Canal  Co.. 
Meohanica'  and  Trariera'  Bank 

Greenwich  Bank 

Chetaea  Bank 

Butchera'  and  Drovera'  Bank  . 

Canal  Bank  of  Lo)  kport 

Lorkport  Bank  and  TniatCo.  ... 
Niagata  HaooAielnring  Company 
Clinton  Mantifacturing  Company 
Mancbeater  Maduracturiog  Co.. . 
Whiteaiown  Manufattuiing  0>.. 
T'tica  ManuAKturingCompanv.. 
New  Hartford  Manufacturing <>>. 
Oneida  Iron  and  Olaiia  Manufac- 

turing  Cumpaay 

Dexter  Hanuncturini;  Ciuipany 

Orifkany  Hanufacturinfr  Co 

Oneida  Manufactoring  Companv 

Bank  »r  Rome 

Bankof  Utiea 

Oneida  Bauh 

Bank  of  Central  New  York..... 

OuMrio  Branch  Bank 

Ulica  Ina'irance  Cunipaoy 

BankorSalina , 

Hank  of  Syraeuae , 

Onnndaga  County  Bank 

Syraruae  Malt  Company 

Onondaga  Salt  Company 

Ontario  Bmk 

litica  Branch  Bank 

Bank  of  Genera 

Middletown  Bmk 

Highland  Bank 

Powell  Bmk 

Hatikef  Newburgh 

Bank  of  Orleaoa 

Bank  of  Albion 

Nonhweatem  Insurance  Co 

A  rk wright  Cotton  Factory 

Onion  Cotton  Manufartunni;  Cu. 
Wea-PointPoaudnry  Asaociaiiou 

Rank  uf  Troy   

Troy  Having*'  Bank 

MerebanU'  and  Hechanica'  Bank 

Farmer'a  Bank 

Commercial  Bank 

Howard  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

Troy  City  Bank 

Hydraulic  Company 

Troy  India  Rubber  Factory. .. . 
Troy  Iron  and  Nail  Factory.... 

Tremont  Manufacturing  Co 

Calediwa  Manufaeturinc  C'l. 
Hooairk    Cotton    Manufjcturng 

Company 

Parmera'  Manufacturing  Co 

Star  Manufacturing  Company  .. 

Bank  of  Lanaingburirb 

Caitleton  Dyeing  and    Printing 

Eat«bli*hment Richmond 

RamapoMaBufHCtiiring  Company      Kockland 

B^lhton  Spa  Bank Saratoga 

Jam«a  Bank I  ju_ 

Saratoga  County  B  ink I  do] 

HecbamicavilieManafaetuniigCo.l         do. 


New  York 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

d». 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Niagara 

do. 

do. 
Oneida 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ononilaga 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
Ontario 

do. 

do. 
Orange 

do. 

do. 

dn. 

Orlvana 

do. 
Oawrgo 
Utaego 

d'l. 
Putnam 
ReiiMelaer 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
dn. 
do. 

do. 
d>i. 
do. 
do. 


RBAL  ISTATK. 


Capital  Stock,  eiclaaire 
of  Real  EaUte. 


1840 


doUara. 


76.mw 
02,0m  . 

a6s,ooe  - 

i8,;oo 
107,000  ■ 

i«,soo  - 

69,000  - 
16,800  - 
6,800  - 

so,;oo  - 
8,o<ie  - 

tt,400  - 
18,000  - 

89,000  — 

4,m  — 

t,ooo  — 
^8oo  -" 

26,000 
»7",000 
8,033  ■ 


18,000 
8,000  ' 
8,000 


I.SOO  — 
S,MO  31 

0,000  — 
40,000  — 
40,400  — 
16,637 

fl',8r9 

5,500  ^ 

7,000  — 

i7,«aa  — 


6,000 

6.500  — 
60,000  — 
I2,.'MM  — 

2,700  — 
11300  — 
13,500  — 


14,502  -^ 
8,880  — 
7,000  - 

88,000  ~- 
3,500  — 
8,500  — 

1,500  — 
8,680  — 
1,500 
2,500  — 

25,000  — 
47,107  — 

1,000  '- 
311,000 

3,274  53 
11,500  — 


1848 


dollars. 


105,210  47 
75,000  — 

402,703  SI 
48,000  — 
70,800  — 
15,348  87 
33,500  — 
20,376  18 
6,600  ~- 
23,600  — 
11,400  — 
31,000  — 
13,500  — 
1,000  - 
68,157  67 

f'oio  — 

5,000  — 

1,000  — 

6,000  -- 

S(>,000  .^ 

18,000  — 

28,000  ^ 

8,4«t  — 

8,000 
20,000  — 
18,600 
12,092  37 

6,000 

iooo  — 

6,000  — 
1,000 
10,900  — 
6.400  — 
8,000 


4^876  39 
8,050  — 
^^79  32 


1840 


dollars. 


1,435,667 
040,000  — 
12,091  66 
452,795  71 
400,000  — 
586,793  50 
436,149  66 
729,023  18 
493,800  — 
360,300  — 

IO6I754  — 
185,500  — 

43^392  — 


3,800  — 


12,000  — 

•7,907  — 

542,7;  6  — 

864,677  - 


1843 


150,000  — 
930,000  - 
137,987  — 

439,662  23 
394,621  -^ 


10,606  — j      181,500  . 
I       85,000  - 


11596  29 
11,178  — 


116,900 
153,418  . 


11,840  08 

150,000 

6,050—1 

44,000 

11.100—! 

18.500 

50  000  — ! 

40,000 

15,600  — 

414,481 

1700  -' 

29,408  60 

275,531 

23,*<08  71 

233,791 

13.002  30 
3,100  — 
4,000  — 

30,000 
3,115 
3,000  — 

1200  — 

13,000  — 

1400  — 

1,000 


30,000  — 
85,019  — 
1,100  — 
18  000  - 
4,986  — 
6,000'- 


183  497  — 


40,000  — 
8,222  — 
7,800  — 


8,eii*  ~ 
l08,i4X  - 


40,006  — 
94,425  44 


dollara, 

13,966  38 

1,094,160  53 

925,000  — 


400;000  — 
881,000  — 
650,000 
727,873  82 
47! ',000  — 
370,000  ^ 

109,186  10 
110,000  <- 

430^391  33 
1.16,000  ^ 
19^900  — 

S^MO 
3,000 


90,800  — 
10,000  — 
01,000 
12,000  — 
97,907  63 
509,884  59 
855,060  80 
^400  — 


189,100  — 
■  44,400  - 
189,500- 
80,000  - 
56,491  - 
483,319  — 

3*V,S07  78 

12,000  — 

11^7,000  ->- 

S«,000  - 
147,408  71 
147,071  — 

63,345  _ 
188.150  97 

48,350  — 

•8,850  — 

80,000  — 

388,481  II 

14,000  — 
110,591  40 
154,101  88 
187,000  — 
100.000  — 
2W,997  70 


4,901  ^ 

13,8M 
84,000  - 


2.679  - 
85  000  — 


3  Mis 


Oat 


dollars. 

no  36 

9,181  33 

7,880 

1,688  27 

340  60 

3,481  60 

4750  61 

9,495  34 

6,011  88 

4,053  83 

*,I84  47 

90  96 

1,077  61 

088  — 

8  — 

3,978  43 

774  6» 

1,141  18 

18  40 

10  36 

81  to 

Ui  _ 

OB  SO 

138  — 

13  20 

Us  56 

191  60 

196  77 

614  53 

1,536  11 

1,751  74 

341  32 

it9  St 

4  91 

708  SO 

770  41 

755 

166  13 

I,»3  7if 

IS  85 

1.101  86 

68  58 

810  01 

241  92 

636  25 

834  26 

331   10 

1,100  47 

returned 

do. 

305  — 

1.419  04 

58  60 

987  11 

940  50 

651  54 

3Si  30 

1,023  79 

II  76 

14  04 

183  - 

68  35 

32  08 

T  70 
108  80 

7  61 
413  27 

191- 
176  83 
853  10 
110  78 
344  13 
17  54 


dollars. 

7.6 
7.0 

Ml 
7.6 

7.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.0 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
7.6 
6.0 
6.0 
6.0 
6.8 
6.6 
8.5 
6.6 
6.3 

6.6 
6.8 
«.3 
6.8 
6.5 
6.5 
6.8 
6.5 
6.5 
6.S 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
4.8 
3.1 
S.I 
3.1 
5.6 

s.n 

5.6 
8.6 
6.2 
6.1 
8.7 
7.3 
7.5 
S.8 
4.3 
4.5 
4.3 
4.3 
4.3 
«.6 
4.5 
4.3 
4.3 
4.5 
4.3 
4.3 

4.6 
4.3 
4.9 

4.8 

I.- 
S.I 
S.S 
8.9 
8.9 
8.9 
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I  Maoufuiuriav 


NAMC 

OF 
INCORPORATION. 


Saratoga  Manuracturinc  Co, 
Schenretaily  Bank. . . .  7. . . 

Mohawk  Bank 

Seneca  Couiitv  Bank  •  • 
Walerico  Woollen 

CumiMuiy 

Sleoben  County  Baiik '.'.'.','. 

Bankof  Oorainf., 

TiOKa  Coal,  Iron,  and  Hinioa  Co. 

Ogdenaburfh  Bank .*. 

Bank  of  Owego 

Bankof  Ithaea 

Tompkiaa  County  Bank 

llUter  County  Bank 

Kingaton  Bank 

Ubter  Iron  Company 

Great  Palla  Manufacturing  Co 
BllenTille  Olaia  CompanyT. . . . 
WaaUagton  County  Bonk  .... 

Bankof  Whitehall'. 

Weateheater  County  Bank 

Yate*  County  Bank 


County. 


Saratoga 

Schenectady 

do. 

Seneca 

Steuben 

do. 

do. 

St.  Lawrence 

Tioga 

Tompkiiia 

do. 

Ubier 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Waabingtoa 

do. 

WaHeheater 

Yaiea 


Total. 


RBAt  BSTATR. 


1840  IMS 


•tollan. 

S,0«0  - 
7,000  — 
«,000 

90,000 — 
13.»t  19 


1,900 

1,800  — 
13,637  43 
11,700 

4,600  — 
13,460  — 
37,000 

8,000  — 
17,179  — 

4,000  — 
4,000  — 
3,400  — 


dollar*. 
8,380 
7,883  89 
7.000  — 

10,040 

00,000  — 

39.888  to 

700  — 

8,000  — 
SO.OtO 

1,300  — 
34,371  85 
36,037  63 

0,078  83 
33,934  18 
30.000  — 

6,800  — 
17,766  - 

8,000  — 
3,000  — 
0,790  — 


Capital  Stock,  fxcluatra 
of  Real  Batata. 


1840  1843 


dollara. 

7,000  - 
I60,jOO  — 

73,989  — 
109,000  — 


80,000 
136.648 


71,000 
197,900 
187,363 
988.300 

69,779 
139,600 


88 


97 


8.811  — 

03  000 
100,891  . 
96,031 


dullart. 

141,607  19 
73,969 
146/100  — 


114,411  30 
104,000  — 
20  339  — 
60,«M  — 
1983*0  — 
109,728  48 
3«3.97t  87 
03  034  i» 
170,079  63 

»!ooo- 

0,136  — 

8J100- 

93,000  — 

167.744  — 

93,000  — 


4,921.068  71  7,«00,309  73  40,380.904  34  49,939.249  91 


dollam. 

47  00 

1,618  374 

899  37 

444  90 

ISO  78 
786  09 
644  16 
100  33 
1,808  09 
not  iv;tnr»ed 
do, 
dn. 

703  39 
1,332  94 
177  II 
06  71 
not  retiimi  d 
49  1« 
9«9  92 
l,IB»  10 
381  89  I 


dallaff. 
9.9 
9.- 
9.- 
4.1 

4,* 

8.4 
i.4 

».4 

11.1 
W,4 
4.0 
8.3 
8,1 
8.1 
8.9 
9.1 
8.9 
«.l 
O.t 
6.7 
8.B 


3(10,716  19 


Total  amount  of  real  estate 


SUMMARY. 

1840, 
dollars. 


cts. 


1943. 
dollars. 


cts. 


T«f7i -"i"":-"-'-.      •        •       4,521,068  71  7,200,309  73 

lotal  amount  of  capital  stock        .     .     40,380,504  34  45,9391245  93 

45,901,573  05  53,139,555  66 
Add  for  rwlroads,  not  included  in  the  table : 

r!l!f?'i, 2,650,291  40  7,423,735  01 

Capital  stock ,72,000  00  428;453  54 


Aggregate  .        .         ,     48,623,864    45     60,991,744    21 

...Si^-^^'!^  from  1840  to  1843,  more  than  five  miUions  and  a  half  of  dollais  is 
wused  by  mduding  the  free  banks  in  the  assessments  of  1843,  and  not  in  the  184a 

^irirSeSle,'';as*""^^«^«'^'*^*^-'^™**^--P"-  ^IT'     ^^^ 

Paid  by  railroad  companies    .'.'.■.*.•.'.•.';     ^^'^l    JJ 

881  379     89 
The  DeUware  and  Hudson  Canal,  and  t,™pike  and  bridge  companies  an  not'induded. 

NEW  YORK   BANKS. 

The  general  banking  system  of  New  York  is  considered  restrictive.  We 
shall  defer  our  account  of  the  chartered,  the  free,  and  the  safety-ftand  banks  of 
this  state,  until  we  bring  them  under  view  hereafter  in  a  general  account  of  the 
banking  syatems  of  the  United  Stater  We  shall  therefore  'confine  the  subject 
under  the  present  head  to  the  foUowing  opinion  of  the  Comptroller  on  the  general 

bank  law  of  Naw  Vn.lr   — .j  *_  ii •  -    .      .       .  *         ^ 

"   '"'  "•«  ^"  »'=  aiinuai  report  oi  tJie  bank  oommisiioners. 
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Comptroller's  Office,  Albany,  July  SOth,  1841. 

1.  That  I  am  of  opinion  the  restriction  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  1840,  which 
prohibits  the  commencing  of  banking'  until  securities  to  the  amount  of  100,000  dollars 
shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  comptroller,  applies  only,  as  you  contend,  to  an 
"  association  of  persons,"  and  not  to  an  individual  banker,  and  therefore,  that  the  comp- 

.  troller  would  be  bound,  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  act,  to  issue  circulating  notes 
to  an  amount  equal  to  the  current  market  value  of  the  securities,  although  the  securities 
deposited  should  not  amount  to  100,000  dollars. 

2.  I  find  nothing  in  the  act,  however,  that  authorises  an  individual  banker,  or  "  any 
person"  as  distinguished  from  an  association  of  persons,  to  assume  any  fictitious  name  as 
the  name  of  his  bank,  and  I  think  there  is  manifest  p'opriety  in  requiring,  in  such  case, 
that  the  circulating  notes  delivered  i,  •  ■^''.Ividual  banVir,  should  be  in  Ids  inditridual, 
and  not  in  an  assumed  name. 

The  obvious  intent  of  the  statute  is,  ■  .  the  individual  banker  shall  be  held  personally 
liable  upon  his  circulating  notes.  They  are,  it  is  true,  to  be  "  in  the  form  and  similitude 
of  bank  bills,"  and  to  be  countersigned,  numbered,  and  registered,  and  are  to  bear  the 
stamp  which  is  to  indicate  that  they  are  secured  in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act ; 
but  the  holder  of  such  notes,  in  case  the  bills  arc  not  paid  or  redeemed  according  to  law, 
can  resort  for  his  indemnity  not  only  to  the  securities  deposited  in  the  hands  of  the 
comptroller,  but  to  the  maker  or  individual  banker  personally. — He  is  to  "  execute  and 
sign  the  circulating  notes"  so  as  "  to  make  them  obligatory  promissory  notes,  payable 
on  demand  at  his  place  of  business."  How  can  the  signature  by  his  president  and 
cashier,  and  in  the  assumed  name  of  a  bank,  be  deemed  a  compliance  with  this  provision  ? 

If  "  any  number  of  persons"  associate  for  the  purpose  of  banking,  they  are  required  to 
file  a  certificate  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the 
county,  specifying : 

1.  The  "name  assumed"  to  dbtinguish  such  associations. 

2.  The  place  where  the  business  is  to  be  carried  on. 

3.  The  amount  of  capital  and  number  of  shares. 

4.  The  names  and  places  of  residence  of  the  shareholders,  and  the  number  of  shares 
held  by  each. 

5.  The  period  at  which  such  association  shall  commence  and  terminate. 

Such  associations  are  to  carry  on  the  business  of  banking,  as  provided  for  by  the  act, 
and  in  the  manner  specified  in  their  articles  of  association,  and  to  choose  one  of  their 
number  as  president,  and  to  appoint  a  cashier. 

All  contracts  made  by  such  "  association"  and  all  notes  and  bills  by  them  issued,  must 
be  signed  by  the  president  or  vice-president,  and  suits  by,  or  against  them,  are  to  be  pro- 
secuted in  the  name  of  the  president,  and  a  judgment  against  him,  can  only  be  enforced 
against  the  joint  property  of  the  association ;  and  no  shareholder  of  "  any  such  association" 
is  liable  in  his  individual  capacity,  unless  the  articles  of  association  signed  by  him,  shall 
have  so  declared. 

The  annual  statement  ioo,  required  by  the  26th  section  of  the  original  act  of  1838, 
applies  only  to  such  "associations"  and  not  to  individual  bankers,  although  the  act  of  the 
last  session  in  terms  includes  individual  bankers.  Many  other  of  the  restrictions  and 
limitations  can  only  be  deemed  applicable  to  associations. 

The  law  of  1841,  directing  the  manner  of  commencing  suits  against  "associations," 
has  no  reference  to  individual  bankers,  and  suits  against  the  latter,  upon  their  circulating 
notes,  should,  as  I  suppose,  be  commenced  and  prosecuted  as  against  other  individuals,  and 
be  enforced  like  any  other  private  demand,  the  holders  of  the  notes  having,  however,  the 
additional  remedy  against  the  securities  in  the  hands  of  the  comptroller — to  which,  perhaps, 
a  court  of  chancery  might  compel  him  to  resort  in  the  fii-st  instance. 

If  you  desire  to  avail  yourself  of  this  law  in  obtaining  circulating  notes  from  this 
department,  and  to  commence  the  business  of  banking,  under  its  provisions,  as  an  individual 
banker,  the  notes  must  be  prepared  and  issued  in  your  individual  name,  and  bear  your 
individual  signature. — You  will  then  be  entitled,  upon  depositing  the  securities  contempfated 
by  the  act,  to  circulate  notes  equal  to  the  market  value  of  the  securities  deposited. 
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A  Statkment  of  all  the  Incorporated  Companies  in  the  State  of  New  York,  havinj? 
Hanking  Powers,  the  Date  of  their  respective  Acts  of  Incorporation,  the  Limitation 
ot  the  same,  and  the  Amount  of  Capital  authorised. 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


Bank  nf  America 

New  York 

the  SratenrNew  Yorli 

Biitcbera' and  Dmvera'  Bk 

Chemical     Manufacturing 
Company 

City  Hank 

Coromercial  Baok 

Delaware  and  Hudaon  Ca- 
nal Company 

Bry  Oock  Company 

Fultun  Bank ., 

Greenwich  Bank 

La  Fayette  Bunk , 

Leather    Manufacturera' 
Hank  , 

Manhattan  Company  ..... 

Mechanics'  Bank 

Mechanics'  &  Tradeia'  Bk 

Merchnntf.'  Banlf 

Merchants'  Exchange  Bk.. 

National  Bank 

North  River  Bank 

Phoenix  Bank 

Seventh  Ward  Bank... 

Tradrsmen'a  Bank 

Union  Bank 

[The  forpgoinfr  banks  are 

all  in  the  city  nf  New  York.] 

Albany  City  Bank 

Atlau'ic  Bank,  Brooklyn 

Bank  of  Albany .'. . 

-  Auburn 

BuflTalo .. 

Chenango  

Geneaeo , 

— -  Genera 

Ithaca 

Lansingburgh 

Lyons 

Monroe 

Newburgh 

Ogdensburgh  

Orleans 

Owego 

foiighkeepsie 

■  Rochester 

Rome 

Salina 

Troy 

Utica 

Whitehall 

Brooklyn  Bank 


Date  of 
Charter. 


18,11 
1831 
1830 
1830 

1824 
1831 
1834 

1 824 
1829 
1824 
1830 
1835 

1832 
1799 
1831 
1830 
1831 
1829 
1829 
1821 
1831 
1833 
1831 
1831 


1834 
1836 
1820 
1829 
1831 
1829 
1820 
1829 
IS29 
1832 
1836 
1829 
1H29 
1829 
1834 
1836 
1830 
1839 
18.12 
1832 
1829 
1829 
1M29 
1832 


Charter 
expires. 


1853 
I8i)3 
1866 
1833 

1844 
1832 
I  SOS 

1844 
unlimited 
1844 
18Sft 
1865 

1862 
unlimited 

ISSS 

I85r 

1837 
1849 
1837 
1842 
ISM 
1863 
1853 
1833 


1864 
1866 
1855 
1850 
1861 
1856 
1852 
1853 
18511 
1853 
1866 
1850 
1851 
1859 
1804 
1866 
1858 
1845 
1802 
1802 
1833 
1830 
1839 
I860 


Amount 

or 
Capital. 


NAMES  OP  BANKS. 


dollars. 

2,001,200    Broome  County  Bank 

1,000,000    Canal  Bank  of^ Albany.... 

2,000,000    CHtdkill  Bank 

500,000    Cayuga  County  Bank 

Central  Bank 

400,000  Chautauqua  Cnunty  Bunk. 
720,(100  Ch.-mung  Canal  Bank  .... 
500,000    City  Ua'ikof  Buffalo*  .... 

Clinton  Cnunty  Bank 

500,000  Comroerriiil  Bk.  nf  Albany 
200,000  Comnieroial  Hk.  of  Biiifalo 
600,000  Commercial  Bk.  of  Oswego 
200,000    Duchess  County  Bank  .... 

500,000    Essex  Cnunty  Bank  

Farmers'  Bark,  Catskill.. 

600,000    Farmers'  Bank,  'I'roy 

2,050,000    Fanners'  and    Munufactu- 
2,000,000       rers'  Bank,  Poughkeep- 

■iOO.OOO       sife 

1,490,000  Heikimer  County  Bank... 
750,000  HighUud  Bk.,  Newburgh  . 
750,000  Hudson  River  Bk.,  Hudson 
600,000    Jefferson  County  Bank.... 

Kiug'ton  Bank 

600,000    Lewis  County  B«iik 

400,000    Livingston  Cnunty  Bank.. 

1,000,000    Long  Island  Bank 

Madison  County  Bank.. .. 
Mechanics'  and    Farmers' 

Bank,  Albany 

Merchants'  and  Mechanics' 

Bank,  Troy 

Mohawk  Bank 

Montgomery  County  Bank 

Oneida  Bank 

Onondaga  Bank 

Ontario  Bank 

Orange  County  Bank  .... 

Oswego  Bank  

Otsego  County  Bank 

Rocheiter  City  Bank 

Sackett's  Harbour  Bank  ■■ 

'•aratnga  County  Bank 

Schenectady  Bank..* 

Seneca  County  ]<»nk 

Steuben  County  Bank  .... 
I'ompkins  County  Bank  , , 

Troy  tity  Bank 

Ulster  Cnunty  Bank 

Wayne  County  Bank* 

Watervliet  Bank 

Westchester  County  Bank 
Yates  County  Bank 


500,000 
500,000 
240,000 
300,000 
200,0(10 
200,000 
100,000 
400,000 
200,0(M) 
120,000 
200,000 
300,000 
140,000 
100,000 
200,000 
200,000 
100,000 
3.50,000 
100,000 
I,'i0,000 
440,000 
600,0110 

100,000 

200,000 


Date   nf 

Charter 

Amount 

Charter. 

t  spires. 

of 
Capital. 

dollars. 

1831 

1855 

100,000 

1829 

1854 

300,000 

1829 

1853 

150,000 

18.13 

1863 

250,000 

1829 

18,'>3 

120,000 

1831 

1860 

100,000 

1833 

1863 

200,000 

1830 

1860 

400,000 

1830 

1866 

200,000 

1825 

1845 

300,000 

1834 

1804 

400,000 

1833 

IWIO 

230,1100 

18-.23 

1853 

600,000 

1832 

1802 

100,000 

1831 

1860 

100,00* 

1829 

1853 

378,000 

1834 

1804 

300,000 

1833 

1803 

200,000 

1834 

1804 

200,000 

1830 

18.53 

130,000 

1829 

18,54 

200,000 

1836 

1806 

200,000 

1833 

1803 

100,000 

1830 

1853 

100,000 

1839 

1845 

300,000 

1831 

1838 

100,000 

1839 

1853 

443,000 

1829 

18.54 

300,000 

1829 

18.53 

163,000 

1831 

18.57 

100,000 

1830 

1866 

400,000 

1830 

1834 

150,000 

1829 

1856 

800,000 

1833 

1863 

103,660 

1831 

1839 

150,000 

1830 

1834 

100,000 

1836 

1806 

400,000 

1834 

1863 

2011,000 

18.10 

1857 

100,000 

1833 

1863 

150,000 

1833 

1H63 

2CO,000 

1833 

1862 

150,000 

1836 

1866 

360,000 

1833 

1863 

300,000 

1831 

1861 

100,000 

1839 

1858 

100,000 

1830 

1860 

250,000 

18.13 

1863 

300,000 

1831 

18.19 

100,000 

*  Charter  forfeited. 


THE  FREE  BANKS  OP  THE  STATE  OP  NEW  YORK. 
By  the  annual  report  of  the  comptroller,  dated  January  7,  1841,  there  were  seventy-six 
Pisociations  and  banks  named  in  the  report  of  last  year;  iliirteen  have  been  struck  from 
the  list,  as  either  closed  or  closing,  and  there  have  been  added  six,  which  have  been  esta- 
blished since  the  Ist  of  December,  1839;  leaving  now  in  operation  sixty-nine,  several  of 
which  have  indicated  a  disposition  to  close  their  operations  as  speedily  as  circumstances 
will  admit.  It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  free  banks,  that  of  the  great  number  of  them, 
they  have  all,  with  but  one  exception  (the  Millers'  Bank),  complied  with  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  the  last  session,  relating  to  the  redemption  of  bank  notes  ;  and  consequently,  the 
circulating  bills  of  all  the  associations  and  individual  bankers  (with  the  one  exception)  have 
been  taken  at  par  for  all  state  dues,  at  the  several  points  where  those  dues  are  payable. 
Many  of  the  associations,  and  some  individual  bankers,  have  found  it  necessary  materially 
IsJo"^**         "  circulation,  as  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  amount  in  1839  with  that  in 
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AMERICA. 


On  the  l8t  of  December,  1839,  the  circulation  of  the  free  banks  (or,  the 

amount  issued  from  this  office)  was  .         • 

On  the  Ist  of  December,  1840,  there  was  outstandmg 

Making  a  diminution  of  


dollars. 
6,012,009 
6,353,567 

658,442 


Statement  of  the  Banks  under  the  General  Banking  Law,  December  1,  1840 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


Capital  le- 

cured  by 

State 

Stocks. 


CapiUI  *e. 

cured  by 

Bonds  and 

Mort- 

gagea 


SUten  laland  Bank  . . .... . 

Agricultural  Bank,  of  Her- 
kimer  VV 

Bank   of    United    Statea, 

New  York .•••■ 

Bank    of    Western    New 

York,  Rocbetter 

Clinton  Bank,  New  York 
Mechanics'  Banking  Asso- 
ciation, New  York... 
North  Amerioan  Trust  and 
Banking  Co.,  New  York. 
Fanners'  Bank,  Orleans 
Lockpnrt  Bank  and  Trust 

Company •  •  • 

New  York  State  Stock  Se- 
curity Bank,  New  York. 
Bute  Bank  of  New  York, 

Buffalo 

Merchants'  and   Farmers' 

Bank,  Ithsca 

Alleghany  County   Bank, 

Angelica 

Bank  of  Syracuae 

Cattaraugus  County  Bank, 

Randolph •  • 

St.  Lawrence  County  Bank, 

Ogdensburgh • . . . 

Merchants'  Eichange  Bk., 

Bufliilo ;•• 

Farmers'  and   Mechanics' 

Bank,  Genesee 

Bank  ofKinderhook 

James  Bank,  Jamesville  . , 
Powell  Bank, Mewburg ... 

Bankof  Olean 

Bank  of  Central  New  York, 

Utlca 

Bank  of  Silver  Creek... 
Exchange  Bank,  Genesee. 
Genesee  County  Bank,  Le 

Roy 

Fort  Plain  Bank 

Bank  of  America,  Buffalo. 

Bankof  Attica 

United  SUtes,  Bank,  Buf- 
falo   

Ballston  Spa  Bank 

Farmers'  Bank,  Hudson  .. 

Mechanics'  Bank,  Buffalo , 
HerrantUe  Bank,  Scbenec 

tady  

Bank  of  Watertown 

Albany  Exchange  Bank... 


dollarsc 

86,000 
(  32,000 
I      •«,000 

300,000 

100,000, 

75,000, 

(      90,000 

\    •20,000 

38,000 
76,0001 

100,000 

•74,700 

100,000 

4e,ooo 

30,000 
«»,000 
100,000 
18,000 
*30,000 
120,000 
•18,000 

130,000 

28,000 
90,000 
30,000 
73,000 
31,000 
•43,000 

44,000 
30,000 
•9,000 
41,000 

2,5,000 
47,000 

aA.ooo 

•20,000 
f  15,000 

34,000 
•40,000 

so,noo 

43,000 
•18,160 

89,000 
40,000 
48,000 


dollars. 
t4l,»00 

\      36,833 


Amount  of 
Circulat- 
ing Notes, 


}     7J,000 

10,000 
83,680 


98,760 


58,530 

78,313 
}      37,600 

}      58,349 

30,000 

31,731 
30,600 
40,714 
30,000 

}      43,331 


dolls  r« 
+66,448 

53,000 

138,000 

83,036 
48,300 

131,331 


NAMES  OF  BANKS. 


Capital  se 

cured  by 

State 

Stocks. 


Bank  of  Lowrille... 
Bank  of  Waterrille. 


Bank  of  Corning 

American   Exchange  Bk., 

New  York 

Manufacturers'  Bank,  Ul 

ater 

B^nk  of  Whitestown 


10,380 
106,626  Pine  Plains  Bank 


Capitalse- 

cured  by 

Bonds  and 

Mor'- 

gages. 


Amount  sf 
Circulat- 
iog  Notes. 


26,093 
30,000 
3.5,745 

33,330 
47,325 

31,098 

10,327 

30,500 
S8,4,'>0 
50,'iOO 

48,800 

39,300 
39,710 

33,800 


166,000 
34,596 
69,960 

96,000 
1 1 3,300 
130,000 

38,300 

171,034 

117,103 

44,095 
01,603 
30,690 
100,230 

116,302 

.■>8,098 
48,800 
65,312 

48,200 
89,000 

75,335 

tl3,9l7 

42,337 
76,600 
00,000 

04,392 

83,030 
64,400 
56.350 


Csnal  Bank,  Lockport . . 

Howard  Triiat  and  Bank- 
ing Company, Troy 

Waahington  County  Bank, 
t'nioo  Village 

Bank  of  Commerce,  New 
York 

Commercial  Bank,  Troy 

Banker  Vernon 1 

Binghampton  Bank 

Mohawk  Valley  Bank.  Mo- 
hawk Village 

New  York  Banking  Com- 
pany, New  York 

Commercial  Bank,  Roches- 
ter  


Mlddletown  Bank 

Delaware  Baiii.  Delhi.... 

Farmera'  Bank,  Genera .. 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics' 
Hank.Rnchrster 

Bank  of  Danville 

Farmtni' and  Drovers'  Bk., 
Sumer* 

Washington  Bank,  New 
York 

Farmers'  Bk.,  Amsterdam 

Brie  County  Bank,  Buffalo 

Bank  of  Albion 

Bank  of  Commerce,  BuflUo 

Bankof  Lodi 

Exchange  Bk.,  Rochester. 
Union  Bank,  Buffnlo 


Pbanix  Bank..  Bufihlo.... 
Bank  of  Brockport 


dollars 

[  30,000 

I  *4,000 

i  60,000 

I  *10,000 

(  70,000 

{  •S.OOO 

404,000 

•38,500 
/  10,000 
I  •40.0fl0 
KI.OOO 
/  77,0001 
I    'lOiOOO 


35,000 

50,000 

•300,000 

'      31,000 

.      »5,000 

•30,000 

33,000 

37,000 

116,000 

70,000 

(  80,000 

I  ^13,000 

(  63,000 

(  •I 5,000 

(  33,000 

I  •10,000 

36,0011 
60,000 

30,000 

•7,000 

24,000 

01,000 

(        9,000 

I      •6,000 

161,000 

/      23,000 

\      *4,000 

13,000 

/      81,000 

\    •  14,000 

(        6,000 

(    •g.soo 

/         5,000 
\  *  10,000 


dollara. 
I      44,330 

^      83,480 

I       33,500 


30,03n 
37,300 
82,400 


33,330 

38,933 

86,000 

50,013 
7,600 

38,160 


87,230 
30,000 


i 

} 

}      33,686 

30,000 
63,300 

13,900 

10,( 
6,300 
35,750 

I      31,168 

\       10,153 
14,300 


dollars. 
53,000 

81,038 

73,000 

393,780 

fS8,800 
71,680 
83,330 

139,400 

43,000 

60,000 

339,840 

46,000 

100,060 
83,970 

63,700 

104,800 

123,  MX) 
33,900 

61,776 

97,000 

38,000 
94,000 

35,830 

13,307 

30,500 
101,370 

24,000 
103,573 

40,613 
431,600 

30,721 


I 


13,735 
17,300| 


33,700 
3e,0«0 


*  New  York  State  Stucka. 


f  Individual  banks. 


By  the  annual  report  of  the  bank  commissioners  of  J.uuajy  30,  1843,  it  appears  that 
on  the  1st  of  January,  1840,  and  after  the  second  suspension  of  many  of  the  banH  south 
and  west  of  New  York,  which  occurred  before  the  end  of  that  year,  the  returns  exhibited  a 
diminution  of  loans  and  discounts,  on  the  part  of  the  ninety  chartered  banks  of  the  state, 
to  the  amount  of  15,512,000  doUars;  and  a  reduction  of  8,743,366  dollars,  the  circu- 
lation, as  compared  with  the  reports  of  the  same  institutions  on  the  Ist  of  January,  isay. 


dollars. 

6,012,009 
5,353,567 

658,442 

1840. 

t«l  ra- 
id by   J 
UtDd 
or',     i 

ImnuDtaf 
Circulat. 
ug  Notei. 

let. 

Ian. 

dolUri. 

44,SS« 

33,000 

83,430 

81,038 

33,300 

73,000 

... 

191.780 

fl8,«00 

3O,0Sn 

71,680 

37,»0O 

83,310 

82,400 

139,400 

13,230 

43,000 

18,913 

60,000 

... 

119,840 

30,000 

46,000 

50,011 
7,600 

100,060 
33,970 

38,130 

61,70« 

104,800 

87,330 

133,  MO 

3R,000 

S3,<H)0 

61,776 

33,686 

97,000 

M,00€ 
03,300 

38,000 
94,000 

1S,90« 

33,830 

10,00« 

6,S0< 

35,7S( 

13,3»7 

30,500 
)         101,370 

ll,I6i 

)           34,000 

103,575 

10,IS 

1          40,611 

14,301 

a      411,600 

.... 

30,731 

13,71 

6          19,700 

17,30 

0|         18,0«0 

tapp 
1  ban 
nsex' 

ears  that 
cs,  south 
libited  a 

soft 

he  state, 

uu,  t 

be  circu- 

nuary 

,  1889. 
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.».«P""J'f  *V  y«"  «'""»»  P»  '•'«  '»t  «f  January,  1843,  the  loans  and  discounts  of  aU  the 
chartered  banks,  eighty-five  in  number,  as  compared  with  the  same  banks  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1842,  have  diminished  2,959,602  dollars. 

n^rsIfQ^l'o^Q"]^!  "^^^^  t  ''"'^*J'-*''™«  '^*"'*"'»  associations  has  increased  witliin  this 
I?985  339  doUa«  ""^  *"  '^ffgregate  of  diminution,  in  all  the  banks  of  the  state,  of 

♦b«fr«^ki';??**i^^o!.*5^f^"*t"•^.^''"^'  ^'*'  ^^^  •'««"  '■«'*"°«<i  2,027,810  douars,  and 

doUaS  ^         showing  the  whole  decrease  of  circulation  to  be  2,088,604 

qr^'tJ^Tif"  "^  »»»«  chartered  banks  has  increased  2,094,602  dollars,  and  the  free  banks, 

TrMTr  II  "'  ™*''*"S  *h«  ^*»ole  increase  of  specie,  3,068,602  doUars. 
fl,-i  J  J  ^f^^V^I''^*^  a  comparative  view  of  the  resources  and  liabUities  of  all 
in  *iJr<^  f  M  ^*  ''.''"•'?' forth*  years  1841  and  1842,  excluding  the  La  Fayette  Bank 
Lvln!  .„Lf  ^'"".u  P-'  '^^  Watervliet  Bank,  the  Clinton  County  Bank,  the  Bank  of 
Lyons  and  the  North  River  Bank,  whose  charter  has  expired,  and  which  has  since  gone 
CuTf  Sr  ""''*' *i,«  S^^"i  banking  law,  together  with  the  James  Bank,  the  Farmers' 
Bank  ofMalone,  and  the  Manufacturers^  Bank  at  Ulster;  which  last-named  association 
did  not  make  any  returns. 


RK8UURCES  OR  ASSETS. 


Tioansatid  D!«couDt«  ... 

Heal  Eitate 

Stoi'lL9  and  .Uurtgagei .. 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  Banka... 

CftHh  Items 

Due  from  Baolui 

Total  Reaoureea.., 


Jan.  1,  1842.  Jan.  1,  1843. 


dollars, 
34  543,073 
3,270,061 
10,291,330 
5,329,8.'(7 
5,3IO,;r>) 
1,393,  lur 
8,612  S47 


88,801,248 


dollars. 
12,537,734 
,1,568,735 
12,440,087 
8,388,559 
4,808,754 
1,173,658 
4,279,981 


88,321,408 


LIABILITIES. 


Circulation 

Loans 

Due  canal  fund... 

Deposits 

Ouebanka 


Total  Uabilltlea... 
Add  capital  and  profit!  . 


Grand  Total . 


Jan.  1,  1842.  Jan.  I,  1843, 


dollars. 
13,940.501 
117,032 

1,41'., 137 
17,003,774 

0,395,040 


41,937,093 
46,935,155 


88,862,348 


dollars. 
1 1,860,000 
188,144 

1 ,495398 
18,738,030 
13,031,093 


44,310,063 

44,003,433 


88,333,408 


The  eaah  items  in  the  line  of  resources  in  the  New  York  banks  «mhrari»  •  ■.»,.  .—...->  _«  • 
.    On  deducting_  therefrom  the  aggregate  eapenses  and  cnntribut^,..  .„  .h«  t.?Z,  °    „.:„!iT 


'  Treasury  notes. 

;b"i..unV,T.r{;^^:8To5"Lir.,tfe!n7:?^^^^^^^^^ 
shouL»at'.:d\'"'^^-sss."io-J.Vfir.n^r^'d.tr^^^^^^ 

dollars. 

11031,871 

4.888,987 

Actual  circuUtioD 

Specie i;!::::;:..:;;;: z-h?.??* 


SlS.I-.'  ^'"."'■i.TVk''  ?'*?  ""■"'*  retam^  show  the  circulation  to  be. . . 
iieauot  note*  held  by  banka 


Bsoeu  of  tpeda  orer  circulation  . 


8,447.076 

1,334,191 

Aqoreqatb  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,  as  reported  to  the  Bank 
Commissioners,  January  1st,  1843. 


RBSOCRCBS. 


Loana  and  diacoimta. 

Real  estate 

Stooka 

Orerdrafka 

Bxpenae   and    personal 

estate 

Bank  fund , 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks  , 
Checks,  and  other  cash 

Items  . .  

Fands  in  New  York  and 

Albany , 

Due   from  other  banks 

and  corporationa 


IS  New 

York  City 

Banks. 


Total  resnuroea. 


dollars. 

11,3.19,009 

1,328,100 

3,665,343 

15,600 

428  351 

39r..»93 

4,9^3,?()3 

2,318,113 

2,035,127 


1,274,720 


63 
Conntry 
Banks. 


dollars. 
19,014,503 

1,528,442 
751,7  ii3 

e2,4ri  I 

385,903 
4J,1,279 
l'o7,2.16 

173,110 
3,353,229 
1,001,813 


Total 
81  Banks. 


37,678,734    38,404,731    66.073.485 


dollars 

40,004,112 

3,73<i,*l,1M 

3,418,036 

77,903 

714.346 

770,3?3 

5,920,0111 

3,417,070 

3,199,337 

1,533,330 

3,276,533 


LIABI  LITIES. 


iCapital 

Circulation   

Ij<rans  on  time 

Due  Canal  Fund 

Proflu 

Deposits  on  debts 

DiTidenda  unpaid 

Deposita 

Due   other  banka   and 
oorporaUoaa 


Total  UabiUtiea  . 


16  New  05 

York  City     Cnnntry 
Banks.        Banks. 


dollar*. 
15,311,020 
3,383,090 


I,2r8,590 

8,398 

134,748 

10,859,068 

0,603,810 


dollars, 
14,340,360 

5,643.043 
115,101 
836330 

3,081,181 

108,838 

61,197 

3,731,895 

2,630,106 


Total 
E 1  Banks, 


37,578,734    28,494,731    0e,0;3,45I 


dollars. 
39,531,180 

8,020,133 
115,191 
835,830 

3,359,773 
377,330 
186,943 

13,500,903 

9,310,103 
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AMEIUCA. 


Table  showing  the  Principal  Items  of  the  Bank  Statements  of  all  the  Chartered  Baulu 

of  the  State  for  the  last  Six  Years. 


Capital 

Ciriiiilation  ,. 
Canal  Fund  . 
Depoalti  .,,, 
Uue  bank* .. 


Liana  and  dlicounta . 

Htocka 

Rpecie 

Bank  uotea  

Citflh  Itmna 

Due  nrom  bank* 


Jan.  Int, 

1838. 
03  Bankn, 


Jan.  I  at, 

IH3U. 
Oa  Banki 


dollnra. 
3fi,8ai,4IIO 
1!),373,MU 

3,'iU1.7l3 
18,370,04< 
1S,344,0»8 


60,999,770    68,300,486 


•i,7M.'i07 

4,130,73'i 

3,010,918 

018,277 

18,497,899 


911,033 

O,«O-i,708 

3,907,137 

2,838,094 

14,133,040 


Jan.  lat, 

1840. 
05  Banka 


dollara 
30,401,460 
10,300,993 

3,993,330 
10,0;i8,4IO 

7,008,341 

t3,08S,467 
3,0-17,B70 
0,HSJ,'ilH 
4,.'I80,U48 
3,300,403 


Capital 

Circulation  .... 
Cmiul  Fund... 

Dupnalta 

Uue  baitka  ,.,, 


Ixiana  and  diaoounti.. 

Slocka 

Specie 

Hunk  notea 

Caab  itema  , 


6,a04,408|Due  from  banka  . 


Jan.  lat, 

1841. 
95  Banka. 


Jan.  lat, 

1843, 
00  Banka. 


dnilara. 
36,401,400 
15,335,036 

3,570,338 
16,796,318 
10,374,6«3 

34,691,163 
4,630,39* 
3,439,033 
4,933,764 
3,188,965 
6,391,7711 


dollam. 
34,351,460 
13,373,764 

1.609,174 
14,378,139 

8,337,777 

49.«S1,T60 
3,683,i87 
4,783,334 
4,897,803 
1, 007, 380 
4,339,480 


AaoBEQATE  Statement  of  Fortj-slx  Banking  Associations,  as  reported  to  the  Bank  Com- 
missioners, January  1st,  1843. 


RESUURCB.S. 


Loana  and  diacounta 

Real  eatate   

Bonda  and  mortgagea ! 

Stocka  

Overdrafta    

Eapenae  and  penonal  eatate 

Specie 

Notea  of  other  banka   

Cheoka  and  otber  cash  iteraa 

Punda  on  deposit  iu  New  York  and  Al- 
bany  

Due  from  other  bank*  and  corporation*. . 


Total  roaourcea. 


Amount. 


dollar*. 

8,071,981 

333,518 

3,415,745 

5,187  018 

0,3(i3 

136  064 

1,738,687 

098,310 

34,939 

533,813 
759,380 


20,110,353 


LIABI  LITIES. 


Capital 

Circulation   

Loana  on  time 

Due  to  Canal  Fund. 

ProfiU 

Oepoaita  on  debta  . , 
Diridvuds  unpaid  .. 

Deposit*    , 

Due  other  banka  . . . 

ToUl  liabiliUea. 


Amount. 


dollar*. 

11,048,837 

3,397,406 

73,933 

31,403 

600.600 

49,471 

10,348 

3,991,331 

1,099,007 

30,110.163 


AoGBEOATE  Statement  of  Eighty-one  Safety  Fund  Banks,   Four  Chartei-«d  Banks  not 
subject  to  tlie  Safety  Fund,  and  Forty-six  Free  Banks,  on  January  1st,  1843. 


RESOURCES. 


Loana  and  diaeount 

Real  eatate 

Stock*,  (in  which  are  included  bondti  and  mort 

gages  held  by  free  banks) 

Orerdrafu , 

Expense*  and  personal  estate , 

Bank  fund 

Specie 

Notes  of  other  banks 

Checks  and  otber  cash  item* 

Funds  on  deposit  in  New  York  and  Albany 

Pue  from  other  banks  and  corporations 

Total  resource* 

^     ,,  LIABILITIES. 

Capital 

Circulation 

Loans  on  time 

Due  to  canal  fund 

Protits ;.;.; 

Deposits  on  debt* 

Diridends  unpaid.... '....". 

Deposit* 

Due  other  bank*  andeorporatioo* 

Total  liabiliiiea 


81  Safety  Fund 
Banks. 


dollara. 

40,904,113 
3,7.')6,638 

3,418,036 

77,963 

714,346 

770,373 

6,92(i,019 

3,417,070 

3,198,337 

3,i53,2'2g 

3,376,333 


66,073,435 

29,631,380 

8,920,133 

113,101 

833,H30 

33,359,773 

377,336 

180,945 

13,.59a,963 

9,330,103 


4  Chartered 
Banka. 


46  Free  Banka 


dollar*. 
3,313,434 
379,360 

1,435,384 

97,728 

81*3,370 
473,70/ 
49,063 
125,.')50 
440,837 


66,073,439 


7,335,344 


3,330, 000 
808,333 

638,666 
169,327 

7,231 

1,318,301 

843,497 


dnilur*. 
8,071,931 
233,318 

7,602,763 

9,305 

130,664 

1,738,687 

998,310 

24,939 

535,816 

759,380 


7,33.5,344 


20,110,253 


11,048337 

3,307,406 

72,953 

31,403 

000,600 

40,471 

19,245 

3,991,251 

1,990,067 


Tot*  I, 
131  Bank*. 


dollar*. 
32,348,407 
3,568,735 

12,446,083 

87,338 

948,738 

770,373 

8,477,076 

4,888,987 

2,373,131 

8,314,304 

4,485,650 


20,110,333 


93,508,051 


43,950,137 

12,031,871 

188,144 

l,4g^898 

4,129,099 

336,707 

213,411 

19.100,418 

13,072,069 

03,308,981 


"tered  fiaukd 


•t. 

Jan.  lit. 

. 

1843. 

Dk*. 

83  Bank*. 

r*. 

dolUrn, 

,400 

32,001,280 

,704 

0,734,406 

.174 

1,404.490 

,139 

15,109  104 

,"7 

10,736,002 

,700 

44,170,640 

,i87 

4,843,320 

,324 

0,7:18,389 

,803 

3,890,077 

,180 

1,248,201 

,489 

3,710,370 

Bank  Corn- 


Amount. 


dollar*. 

1,048,837 

3,19;,406 

72,933 

31,401 

600.000 

40,471 

10,243 

3,991,231 

1,999,007 

0,110.161 


Banks  not 
1843. 


Tot*  I, 
131  Bank*. 

dollar*. 
32,348,407 
3,608,725 

12,440,083 

87,328 

948,738 

7;  0,371 

8,477,076 

4,888,087 

1,273,131 

3,214,304 

4,485,650 

93,608,051 


43,950,137 

11,031,871 

188,144 

l,49^898 

4,199,099 

310,707 

113,411 

19,100,415 

12,071,669 

03,608,961 


NtW  YORK. 
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AooREOATE  Statement  of  Twenty-four  Banks  in  the  City  of  New  York,  and  107  Banki 
in  the  Country,  being  the  whole  number  that  have  made  return  to  the  Bank  Commio- 
aionera,  on  .January  Ist,   1843. 


RB8UUR0B8. 


Loam  and  diacouut*,,.. 

Heal  entata 

Htock* 

Orerdraft* 

Ezpcn*<-*  and   penoaal 

caUlo 

Bank  fund 

Specia 

Mote*  of  other  bank*  , , . 
Cliecka  and  caah  Item*.. 
Fund*  in  New  York  and 

Albany 

Due  from  other  bank*. . . 


34  City 
Bank*. 


107  Coun- 
try Bank* 


dollar* 

19,679,088 

1,882,0381 

6.924,478 

18,149 

648,038 

315,0931 

7,379,6«0| 

3,648,681 

1,081,009 


dollar*. 

32,709,379 

1,680,687 

6,331,003 

69,179 

400,080 

446,379 

1,197,510 

1,340,300 

191,112 


....       I     3,914,391 
1,987,708      1,497,042 


Total  reaource 33,174,462   38,334,480    93,608,931 


Total 

131  Bank*, 


dollar*. 
32,348,467 

3,308,726 

13,446  0H3 

87,328 

948,738 

770,373 

8,477,070 

4,888,087 

2,273,131 

3,114,394 
4,48.1,050 


Li  AB  I  LIT  IBS. 


Capital  

Circulation 

Lioana  on  time 

Du«  canal  fund 

ProAt* 

D«po*iu  on  debt*  . . 
Dividend*  unpaid... 

Mepiwit* 

Due  to  other  bank*.. 

Total  liabUiUea  . 


14  Cily 
Bank*. 


dollar*. 
34,360  290 
4,031,363 

200  312 

1,708,775 

8,398 

145,038 

16,461341 

8,667,15) 


66,174,462 


107  Coun- 
try Bank* 


dollar*. 
19,680,847 
7,400,518 

188,144 
1,296076 
3,4i0,0-i4 

318,309 

67,773 

3,047,874 

3,406,434 


ToT»L 
l3IBank*. 


dollar*. 

43,930,137 

I2,0JI,87I 

188,141 

1,493  888 

4,119,600 

310.707 

113,411 

l»,100,4lft 

11,0/2,679 


38,334,489,  93,606,931 


Banks  of  New  York  State. 

DATBS. 

Capital. 

Loan*. 

Stock*. 

Specie. 

Balance  due 
Hank*. 

Circulation. 

Depo*it*. 

January, 
1831........ 

1830 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Auguat, 
1843 

Norember, 
1843 

February, 
1844 

May, 
1»14 

dollara. 

27,655,264 
31,281,401 
37,101,400 
36,611,400 
36,801,460 
62,028,7*1 
5I,«30,280 
44,310,000 
43,960,137 

43,019,60 

43,369,152 

43,640,887 

43,463,311 

dollars. 
67,68!»,704 
72,S26  111 
79,313,188 
60,909,770 
fl8;t00,48a 
07,037,007 
69,130,130 
66,380,073 
62,848,467 

66,603,081 

61,534,139 

0^418,7O1 

70,161,068 

dollar*. 

396,809 

803,169 

1,794,163 

3,793,207 

911,013 

5,464,120 

6,738,000 

10,291,139 

13,446,1187 

13,320,987 

11,663,311 

11,051,458 

10,361,330 

dollar*. 

3,1167,603 
0,124,646 
6,357,020 
4,139,732 
9,365,495 
7,flOn,i29 
0,336,240 
6,.')39,857 
8,577,070 

14.091,779 

11,602,780 

10,086,342 

9,436,161 

dollars. 
4,310,936 
3,992,314 
1,030,669 
1,025,292 
1,221,158 
1,031,419 
1,302,000 
883,099 
7,471,112 

10,611,940 

4,041,076 

6,343,347 

6,6.V),3I5 

dellar*. 
17,820,408 
11.127,027 
24,198,000 
11,460,053 
19,3>3,149 
14,120,304 
I8,4.'i6,230 
13,940,504 
12,031,871 

14,610,843 

17,213,101 

l«,3^^40l 

18,366,031 

dollar*. 
10,119,338 
10,088,086 
30,883,179 
16,221360 
18,370,044 
30,061,234 
20,678,270 
17,063,774 
19,100,118 

24,670,130 

17,387,160 

19.016,418 

30,741,289 

ifloJ  ol  *"'j  u*^!  ''*"!'^  ''^"^  °®'^'  ^°  ^'S^  ""  ^°'^'  *»**>  the  exception  of  the  two  years 
18db-d7  ;  and  the  deposits  never  were  so  high,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1837.  The 
specie  m  August  last  was,  to  the  circulation  and  deposits,  as  1  to  2.75.  It  is  now  as  1  to 
5.50,  showing  a  great  extension  of  credits.  The  proprtion  in  which  the  movement  has 
been  made  by  the  city  banks,  as  distingublied  from  those  of  the  country,  may  be  seen  by 
comparing  the  aggregate!  of  each,  as  seen  in  tlie  following  table  of  the  leading  features  in 
August  last,  when  the  spec?  was  at  its  greatest  point  of  accumulation,  and  at  the  present 
returns.     These  aggregates  compare  as  follow  : — 


CITY  BANKS. 

COUNTRY  BANKS. 

Atigunt. 

May. 

AuBu*t. 

May. 

Xiotni. 

dollar*. 
30.514.331 
11,903,944 

3,308,323 
13,473,041 

dollar*. 

41,120,817 
8,489.503 
6,804,438 

16.000,737 

dollars. 
31,078,740 
1,116,838 
9,113,318 
1,193,589 

dollar*. 

SfMcie ; 

Circulation 

Uepotit ".".'.'....!'. 

18,031,243 

06<i,698 

12,470.573 

5.741,333 

1 

■Ht 

1 

HH 

i 

} 

r 

I 

f 

^^^W' 

f 
1 

K 

HI 

t80 


AMERICA. 


TRADE  OF  THE  STATE  OK  NEW  VORK. 
CoMMEBCE  of  New  York,  from  1789  to  1837. 


YBAR8. 


irpi 

1709 
I7M 

1794 
I7M 
I7S6 
1707 
1798 
17W9  , 
IROO  . 
I  HOI   . 
INO*   , 

iMoa  , 

Ilt04  . 
IHOS  . 

1806  . 

1807  . 
1N08  . 

1809  . 

1810  . 

1811  . 

1812  . 

1813  .. 

1814  .. 
IHIS  .. 
1810  . 
18IT  ., 

1818  .. 

1819  .. 

1820  ., 

1821  •■ 

i8as  .. 

I8S3  .. 
ISM  .. 
18U  .. 

18t6  •• 

1827  .. 

1828  •. 

1829  ■• 

1830  •■ 

1831  ■. 
1831  .. 
1883  ... 
1834  ... 
183A  ... 
1836  ... 
issr  ... 

1838  ... 

1839  ... 
1810  ... 
1841 
1843 


BXPORT8. 


Domntle,       Poniirn.         TOTii  L 


diilUn. 


7,64M31 
7,.MI,096 
8,098,000 
N,0IM,n7fi 
9,0.17,416 
2,302,4.18 
8,348,704 
10,928,573 
8,747,700 
6,003,308 
7,060,807 
197,987 
8,2.')0,2T8 
14,1118,291 
13,000,733 
12,982,564 
8,487,092 
8,230,075 
7,898,604 
10,087,107 
11,302,995 
13,528,054 
20,631,558 
11,490,710 
13,920,627 
12,302,013 
Il,03ti;50I 
13,618,278 
15,720,118 
19,057,250 
lS,tll,296 
13,849,460 
21,707,867 
19316.320 
16,083,060 
10,431,333 
23,290,003 
22,076,609 
24,279,008 
20,739,286 


dulUn. 


1843* 13,443,234 

1844 1 


3,191,550 
8,580,189 
15,384,883 
13,700,769 
10,400,947 
3,243,020 
4,2.12,798 
6,313,757 
3,518,515 
2,358,414 
1,124,687 
11,683 
2,44.5,»g5 
5,9:^1.740 
5.046,700 
4,880,697 
5,000,686 
4,912,909 
5,204,313 
6,113,313 
7,675,995 
9,368,480 
14,607,703 
10,451,072 
0,913,510 
I0,4I5,(!34 
8,082,450 
0,079,705 
9,809,026 
I0,!H3,6»5 
9,083,821 
11, 002,  .145 
8,637,397 
0,104,118 
11,234,450 
6,370,138 
0,971,104 
11,.587,471 
8,860,223 
6,837,492 
3.310,430     I 


dolUri, 
2,505,463 
2,335,700 
2,932,470 
5,442.183 
10,304,581 
12,200,027 
13,308,064 
14,300,802 
18,719,527 
14,045.070 
19,851,130 
13.79i,276 
10,818,387 
10,081,281 
23,482,043 
21,702,843 
36,337,963 
9,000,058 
11,581,562 
17,242,330 
12,266,215 
84I61,»22 
8,183,494 
20l),070 
10,073,373 
19,090,031 
18.707,433 
17,872,461 
13,.187,378 
13,163,244 
13,162,017 
17,100,482 
ia,O.1H,U0O 
I  22,897,134 
35,259,261 
21,947,701 
I  23,834,137 
32,777,040 
20,110,011 
19,007,983 
25,535,144 
20,000,043 
29,393,117 
29,.1I2,014 
30,345,301 
18,920,438 
17,338,410 
23,008,471 
33,208,090 
34,264,080 
33,139,833 
27,570,7/8 
10,762,004 


Import!. 


I'delUn. 


33,030,246 

33,44.\028 

29,431,3)0 

30,113,723 

49,030,174 

38,11.5,630 

38,719,044 

41,927,702 

34,743,307 

39,024,070 

97,077,417 

93,114,403 

99,918,449 

73,188,504 

88,191.305 

11'<,2.U,4I6 

70,301.721 

68,4.13,206 

90,882,438 

00,440,750 

75,713,120 

57,875,604 

31,356,310 


nmin  on  Marchaii. 
dwu  Imponad. 


I)r*wb«rk<  on  Pit. 
r«ign  MurelKOdlM, 


dnilara, 
1,356,064 
1,232,888 
1,248,700 
2,140,810 
1,717,140 
3,0,10,318 
2,940,033 
2,(02,250 
a,UM,H17 
8,029,433 
4,084  333 
3,330,298 
4,081,977 
9,172,805 
6,058,009 
7,307,183 
7,020,903 
3,611,685 
8,785.786 
5,348,610 
2,436,092 
3,310,3'i5 
1,637,314 
031,758 
14,040,816 
I0,H10,553 
a,374,.'l8a 
8,277,4W 
0,403,434 
3,506  516 
7,254,504 
0,093,833 
9,035,979 
11,101,281 
19,703,142 
11,535,012 
1.1,134.506 
13,704,831 
13,008,183 
15,031,003 
20,121,200 
19,089,636 
13,073  304 
10,225,877 
14,568,600 
17,307,219 


diilUn. 
33,380 
45.903 
43,961 
166,302 
08H,173 
869,877 
802,014 
016,281 
1,137.980 
860,403 
I,l72,40a 
1,033,316 
549,010 
1 ,283.004 
2,1163,500 
1,400,463 
2,069,333 
7'J!>,7»8 
791,117 
842,940 
443,766 
410,001 
205,120 
39,086 
267,496 
1,368  221 
1,010,046 
631.004 
717,6,16 
087,838 
050  566 
543  723 
1,118,969 
1,426,466 
3,144,372 
1,602.299 
1,763,114 
1,570,277 
1,566,170 
1,665,979 
3,049,229 
1,281  673 
3,371,114 
1,522,084 
770330 
832,413 


Rrglilvrvd 
Tonnago. 


dollara 
41,866 
30.H0I 
43,393 
71,003 
03,411 
103,943 
110.983 
111,488 
I30,33t 
07,701 
106,023 
70,191 
80,381 
103,010 
111614 
141,186 
149,001 
140,082 
100,535 
188,556 
161,312 
163,583 
148,096 
153,412 
180,064 
191, .133 
177,964 
110,853 
1 14,326 
113,633 
118,7.10 
126,707 
133,085 
146.620 
159,337 
103,574 
171,839 
163,806 
117^3 
110,103 
130.033 
1374N!0 
159,594 
186,363 
200,780 
203,118 
202,370 


80 

17 

67 

33 

57 

73 

•6 

06 

18 

89 

IT 

M 

09 

14 

01 

01 

w 

7S 
3T 
U 
94 

66 
20 
4T 
4» 

79 
03 
18 
6S 
89 
75 
67 
33 
II 
96 
20 
06 
08 
36 
35 
03 
73 
47 
83 
t» 
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PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL   AND    MANUFACTURING   CITIES   AND    TOWNS    IN    THE 

STATE  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Albany,  the  capital  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  situated  on  the  Hudson  river,  145 
mUes,  by  the  couwe  of  the  river,  above  the  city  of  New  York,  in  42  dee.  39inin.  3  sec. 
north  latitude  and  73  deg.  32  min.  west  longitude,  164  miles  west-by-north  of  Boston, 
230  mUes  south  of  Montreal,  370  miles  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
9356  ;  m  820,  12,630;  in  1830,  24,238;  in  1840,  33,721.  Of  tL  latter  there  were,  in 
1840,  employed  m  agriculture,  144;  manufactures  and  trades,  1621 ;  navigating  the  ocean, 
eight;  navigating  nvers  and  canals,  106;  in  the  learned  professions,  237.  State-street, 
one  ot  the  early  streets,  from  the  meeting  of  Court  and  Market-streets,  is  from  150  to  170 
leet  wiae,  md  has  a  steep  ascent,  at  the  head  of  which  the  capitol,  wluch  fronts  it,  has  a 
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commanding  position.     Many  of  the  private,  and  especially  the  public  buildinm  of  Alb.nv 
overlook  an  oxtonoive  and  beautiful  laiul»eai>e  '         ^  mmingt  of  Albany, 

The  onpitfll  i,  a  largrc  stone  edifice,  113  feet  loug  and  ninety  feet  bmad.  front.nir  ei»t 
ona.pac-,ou8  «iuare.  It  contain,  excellent  apartment,  for  the  wnate  w,d  L-.Tmllv  T^^ 
numerous  rooms  for  other  public  purposes,     the  City  Hall   on  theTLriirnf   P^' 

for  the  public  offices,  is  a  corresponding  budding  on  the  same  side  of  the  s3«      S 
Albany  Academy,  budt  of  freestone,  has  a  park  Tn  front  of  it,  adjoining  the  SEwiuie 
and  both  arc  surrounded  hy  an  iron  paling,  and  are  laid  out  with  walk^aW 3mentKh 
trees.     The  other  nubl.c  buildings  are  a  Medical  College,  a  Female  Academy  the  Alllr^ 

"telL'^^A  ::i''^'"8i!''«r'**'  V^^  ^°«'  «*■  Stallstreetrandtheco^S^ty  iL^^^^ 

The  Albany  Academy  has  400  students.     The  Albany  Female  Academv  hiS^hf«i„^ 

.  de«,rved  ceJeUy,  and  has  from  300  to  350  pupils.     The  MhZ  Librai^^Utein,  S^ 

volumes.     The  Young  Men's  Association,  established  for  mutui  impro~t  ^J<^ 

rooms  in  the  exchange  building,  and  .has  1600  members.     It  ha.  a  reaC~    ^ZZ 

^,«!  Tm  ^'*«J*'''*"y  Orphan  A.ylum  generally  maintains  eighty  or  ninety  male  and 
female  children.  The  poorhouse,  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  cUy  Vn^L  of 
jeveral  large  buddings,  and  has  a  farm  of  150  acres,  cultivated  by  its  inmt^r'st  Jo  enh^s 
Orphan  Asy  urn  is  a  Roman  Catholic  institution,  for  females  only,  iwd  n^Xrs  abouTfoi; 
orphans,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  ^  numoers  about  torty 

Albany  has  about  100  streets  and  alleys  built  on,  eleven  public  squares  three  market. 
Sit'Stidc  *"'"  ""*'"™"«^  ""  '"^"^"^  ^«'  '""^  teachers.'and  ei:;r:jg;;rhouLt  Si 
A  '^^^  city  contains  thirty  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterian,  have  four  *».« 
Associate  Refomjed  one.  the  Dutch  ReformeS  three,  the  Methodists^ITthe  I^ri^ri 
thodists  one.  the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptist,  two,  the  colom^d  Baptists  one  he  Luthe 
rans  two,  the  Umyersal^ts  one,  and  the  Roman  Catholics  two.    There  arorindependen 

5Ss;;:gfgrer "'""''  ""•'  ^^'^^^  "'"'^'''  °"« ^-•"^«'  -eting-h;us':'rd  t: 

The  old  state  hall  on  the  south  aide  of  State-street,  has  been  converted  into  a  ireolo- 
gica  cabinet  museum,  collected  by  the  state  geologists  in  their  surve^  tSb  aCJ 
Institute  rs  a  respectable  scientific  association.  wSh  a  Si^brLy  andTabr  *"^ 

Albany  is  a.lvantageouslpr  situated  on  the  Hudson  for  trade.  The  Erie  and  the  Cham, 
plain  canals  extend  also  to  it  a  ready  access  to  all  the  vast  regions  to  the  nTrth  td  wTt 

na  1  hit"  ™j  "^  "^^^  °u*T  «^»"*«g««-  The  Mohawk  and  Hudson  SroS  temt* 
nates  here,  and  connects  with  other  ines  to  the  west.  The  Erie  canal,  compri  iTalSL 
Cham^lain  canal,  enters  the  city  in  its  north  part,  and  Hows  into  a  spaciouEn  forned 
by  a  nier  built  in  the  nver,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  which  produce7a  si  harbour  Tot 
only  for  boats    but  aUo  for  vessels,  to  defend  them  fgainst  the  ice  ?n  thfsnrin^  a;,^* 

nouses.  44U  retail  stores,  and  612  grocery  and  provision  stores.     There  are  eiirht  banks 

There  are  fifteen  manufactories  of  carriages,  some  of  them  very  extensive  •  twentv  of 
hats  and  caps,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  900,000  doUars  ann^uSyTfoi^'of  t^EaJc^ 
two  of  morocco  leather,  five  rope  walks,  fifteen  menufactories  of  soap  Wd  Sl^    fiw 

Zy  otl^r^Ttr^lr.'^'  r'f'  'T'^'^  "•'PP^^'  *•"'  -'*  «»>-*  iron'anJ'a^^^at 
3  TT'       c        T  ^^°  *yP®  foundries,  one  stereotype,  two  manufactories  of  oil  cloth 

nuUn^^r    T  °^  f'P**''  *"r      '^*'«'«  "^  *«"  f"'"'^^^.   three  steam  sawing  3 
ftZT      r'l  ^""^  PiT  '  manufactories,  one  manufactory  of  philosophical  insSeSte 
and  one  of  coach  lace.     TL;.  ^  are  three  malting  houses  andnineVeweries.    AccSSto 
the  late  census,  there  were  in  Albany,  in  1840.  forty-seven  commission  ho^s,  en^3  t 

a  «»1-  ■"  o*  y76,000  dollars.  The  total  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  1  T^'i  -iOn 
dollar,.  In  1840.  twenty  steamboaU  and  fifty-one  towboats  regularHS  Jtween  ll^^ 
and  New  York,  and  the  intermediate  places^on  the  river.     A^atVumW  olsmi  JSI 
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also  navigate  the  river.  It  is  estimated  that  above  1000  persons  arrive  at,  and  depart 
from,  Albany  daily,  by  its  various  lines  of  communication. — Official  Returns,  V.  S.  Gaz. 
AuBUBN  is  situated  173  miles  south  of  Washington,  on  the  outlet  of  Owasco  lake, 
seven  miles  south  of  Erie  canal.  It  has  a  state  priison,  which  is  considered  a  model  for 
such  institutions.  In  1840,  there  were  fifty-nine  stores,  capital  341,447  dollars;  one 
woollen  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  two  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  four  flouring 
mills,  two  saw  mills,  three  furnaces,  four  printing  oiBces,  four  newspapers,  one  daily  and 
three  weekly.  Capital  in  manufactures,  643,550  dollars.  Population,  5626. — U.  S.  Qcz. 
Official  Returns, 

Black  Rock  is  situated  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Erie,  two  miles  and  a  half  below 
the  city  of  Bufialo,  of  which  it  may  be  considered  a  suburb,  and  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  railroad.     It  contains  300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.     It  had,  in  1840, 
ten  stores   and  groceries,  five  warehouses,  four  flouring  mills,  with  twenty-five  run  of 
stones,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  two  distilleries,  one  iron  foundery,  one  machine  shop, 
and  various  other  manufacturing  establishments.     The  harbour  is  formed  by  an  immense 
stone  pier,  projecting  into  Niagara  river,  built  by  the  state  of  New  York,  for  the  double  pur- 
pose of  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  harbour  for  vessels  and  the  canal  boats,  which 
here  enter  the  lake,  and  also  for  securing  to  the  Erie  canal  an  abundance  of  water, 
directly  from  the  lake,  eastward,  as  far  as  Montezuma,   nearly  half  its  entire  length. 
There  were  received  in   1840,  511,984  bushels  of  wheat,  and  244,700  barrels  of  flour. 
There  is  a  ferry  here  across  to  Waterloo  in  Canada.      Population  of  township,  in  1840, 
3625. 

Buffalo,  a  port  of  entry,  lies  on  the  outlet  of  Lake  Erie,  at  the  head  of  ^agara 
river,  and  on  Buffalo  creek,  which  constitutes  its  harbour,  288  miles  west  of  Albany,  363 
miles  by  i  »e  Erie  canal,  twenty-two  miles  south-south-east^  of  Niagara  Falls.     Population, 
in  1810,  1508;  1820,  2095;  1830,  8653;  1840,  18,213.     In   1840,  employed  in  com- 
merce,  771  ;  in  manufactures   and   trades,   1851 ;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  71  ;  canals, 
lakes,   and  rivers,  347;  learned  professions   and  engineers,  211.     The  land   rises,  by  a 
gentle  ascent,  for  about  two  miles  fi-om  the  water  to  a  plain,  and  from  the  higher  parts  of 
the  city,  command  extensive  views  of  the  lake,  of  Niagara  river,  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  of 
Canada.     The  citj  has  broad  and  regular  streets.  Main-street  is  two  miles  long,  and   120 
feet  wide,  and  is  lined  with  large  stores,  dwellings,  and  hotels ;  other  parts  of  the  city  are 
well  built.     There  are  three  public  squares,  which  add  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  this 
rapidly  built  and  peopled  town.  The  public  buildings  are,  a  court  house,  gaol,  and  county 
clerk's  oflice,  two  markets,  in  the  second  floor  of  one  of  which  are  the  city  offices ;  seven« 
teen  churches,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Baptists 
one,  the  German  Protestants  three,  the  Methodists  one,   the  Roman  Catholics  two,  the 
Unitarians  one,  the  Universalists  one  ;  there  are  also  one  Bethel,  and  two  African  churches. 
There  are,  an  orphan  asylum,  two  banking  houses,   an  insurance  company,   a  theatre,  and 
several  good  hotels.     The  Young  Men's  Association  have  a  library  of  3500  volumes,  and 
there  are  public  schools,  under  the  control  of  the  common  council,   for  the  education  of  the 
whole  population,  without  charge  for  tuition.    Buffalo  has  become  a  great  entrep6t  between 
the  east  and  the  west.     The  harbour  of  Buffalo  is  spacious   and  safe,  with  twelve  to 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  a  mile  from  its  entrance  into  the  lake.     To  protect  the  harbour, 
the  breakwater  or  pier  has  been  constructed  of  wood  and  stone,  by  the  United  States, 
extending  1500  feet  from  the  south  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  upon  the  end  of  which 
there  is  a  light-house  erected,  twenty  feet  in  diameter  at  its  base,  and  forty  feet  high.    The 
great  obstruction  to  the  harbour  arises  from  the  breaking  up  of  the  lake  ice,  which  is  driven 
into  it  by  the  st.ong  westerly  winds,  and  frequently  obstructs  the  entrance  after  the  ice  has 
altogether  disappean  !   in  the  lake.     "There   are  fifty  or  sixty  steamboats,    and  300 
schooners  and  other  craft  which  navigate  Lake  Erie  and  the  connected  lakes,  engaged  in 
the  commerce  between  Buffalo  and  the  west.     The  tonnage  in  1840,  was  4916  tons.     The 
arrivals   of  steamboats  and  other  vessels  in   1840,  were  4061  ;  clearances,  4851.     The 
amount  of  property  sent  east  on  the  Erie  canal  from  Buffalo,  at  the  same  date,  was  177,607 
tons.     The  amount  of  goods,  including  domestic  manufactures,  salt,  &c.,  received  by  the 
canal,  and  shipped  to  the  west,  was  98,7.^3  tors.     ToUs  received  amounted  tc  b 76.4 17 
dollars.     Buffalo  is  connected  with  Black  Rock,  and  with  Niagara  Falls,  by  railroads."-! 
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SnL^T'*"*-oo^.°  *840,  there  were  twenty-three  foreign  commisaion  houses,  capital 
94,000 dollars  ;  231  retail  stores,  capital 736,335  dollars;  one  woollen  factory,  three  tan- 

or™!lu7  ^'**!"f."««'  T  P*'!.** '>'%  (?"^fl«"'™g  '"ilH  one  grist  miU,  two  saw  mills,  two 
oil  mills,  ten  printing  offices,  five  daily,  four  weekly,  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six 
penodicals  Capital  m  manufactures,  630,300  dollars— 0#ci«;  AeturJ.  ^Buffalo  was 
origmally  laid  out  by  the  Holland  Land  Company,  in  180l/lt  was  burnt  by  the  BritiA 
m  1814,  excepting  two  buildings.  It  then  contained  200  dwelUngs.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  received  80,000  dollars  from  congress  as  a  compensation  ^r  their  losses.     tS 

s  cS:;:r-^"'rGarrr" ""'  *''^  p'^^'  °"^  '^  '^*^  ^°™  *^^  °p^"^"^  «^  ^^^^ 

caniS' q«  mN  ^is^ll*^^'^,*^^  miles  south  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-nine  stores, 
LTll  ?  f  ?  ?1  "^  '  *''°  I'""''®'"  y^''  «^P'*^>  6000  dollars  ;  one  fuUlng  mUl,  two 
woollen  factories,  three  cotton  factories,  11,912  spindles,  five  tanneries,  seven  fio^ng  mills. 
SIX  grist  mills,  seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufacturer,  817,050  doUars.  Three  acade- 
mies, torty -nine  students  ;  twenty  schools,  887  scholars.     Population,  10,437 

Hudson,  a  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson  river,  at  the  head  of 
ship  navigation,  1 16  miles  north  of  New  York,  twenty-nine  mUes  south  of  Albany,  in 
1810  ^iV"?«?n  ™  *"^.!'/^  t^-  ^^  '"^"-  ^«'*  longitude.  Population,  1820,  2900  ; 
S  flf  1  '  1  P  ?K  ^^^^'  J\'  .^°".*  *'°"''^*^  ''f  «  b°»d  promontory,  ri;ing  siity  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  which  has  been  formed  into  a  pleasant  promenade,  comm^ding 
a  fine  view  of  the  nver  and  of  the  surrounding  country.  On  either  side  of  this  promontbt? 
is  a  spacious  bay,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  largest  vessels.  The  city  Js 
regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  with  the  exception  of 
two  streets  near  the  nver,  which  follow  the  direction  of  the  shore.  The  main  street 
extends  south-east  more  than  a  mile  to  Prospect  hill,  200  feet  high,  to  which  the  ground 
gradually  rises.     On  the  north  side  of  this  street,  towards  its  upper  end,  is  a  pubUc  square. 

T, .  ?,"  T^^r'  "If™  '"  ^^^  '""*''  P**^  °^  ^^^  "*y'  o'^  wW«'l»  the  court  house  is  situated. 
It  IS  1 16  feet  long,  the  central  part  forty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  sixty  feet  liigh,  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  and  entered  by  a  portico  of  six  Ionic  columns.  The  wings  are  thirty-four  feet 
front  and  forty  feet  deep,  and  two  stories  high.  There  are  eight  churches-one 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  two  Friends,  two  Universalist 
—the  Hudson  Academy,  Hudson  Female  Seminary,  the  FrankUn  Literary  Association, 
with  a  respectable  library  and  philosophical  apparatus,  the  Hudson  Lunatic  Asylum,  and  a 
number  of  select  schools.  The  city  is  supplied  with  f  ure  water,  brought  two  miles  in  iron 
pipes  from  a  spring  at  the  foot  of  Becraft's  mountain.  This  city  w£^  formerly  much  en- 
gaged in-the  West  India  trade,  which  has,  latterly,  chiefly  given  place  to  the  whale  fishery. 
It  has  seven  or  eight  whale  ships,  four  steamboats,  with  freight  barges,  and  a  number  of 
sloops.  A  steana  ferry-boat  plies  between  this  city  and  Athens,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
nver.  The  Hudson  and  Berkshire  RaUroad  connects  this  city  with  West  Stockbridire. 
Massachusetts,  and  thence  with  Boston.  Severe!  streams  in  the  immediate  vicinity  afford 
considerable  water  power,  whiih  is  improved  m  iranufacturing.—  U.  S.  Gaz.  There  were 
in  1840,  116  stores,  capital  410,450  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital  29,000  dollars; 
capital  employed  m  the  fisheries,  330,000  dollars  ;  onefumaie,  one  tannery,  one  distillery 
one  brewery,  three  pnnting  offices,  one  bindery,  two  weekly  newspapers,  two  periodicals. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  135,650  dollars.— 0/^c»a/^eft<r»M. 

Ithaca,  162  miles  west-by-south  of  Albany,  situated  on  a  plain  one  mile  and  a  half 
south  of  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake.  Ceyuga  inlet,  a  small  creek,  is  navigable  for  large  canal 
boate  from  the  lake.  It  contains  about  700  houses,  a  court  house  and  goal  in  the  same 
budding,  a  county  clerks  office,  six  places  of  worship,  an  academy,  and  a  lyceum.  Fall 
creek,  Cascaddia  creek,  and  Six  Mile  creek,  in  descending  from  the  hills,  have  falls  that 
hirnish  very  extensive  water  power,  which  is  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments. 
I-aU  creek  descends  438  feet  in  the  course  of  a  mile,  having  three  successive  falls— one  of 
seventy  feet,  another  of  fifty  feet,  and  a  third,  which  is  pecuHarly  grand,  of  1 16  feet— in 
an  unbroken  sneet.  Other  falls  in  the  vicinity  are  little  less  surprising.  Its  facilities  for 
trade  are  numerous.  Through  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  canal  it  communicates  with  the 
t.ne  canal  on  the  north,  and  hv  fho  Ukonn  ^^a  rk«.»~«  _:i j  xu:-i. n.^  i •. 

munioates  with  Owego  and  the  Susquehanna,  where  it  wiU  unite  with  the  Erie  railroad. 
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which  will  aiPord  it  a  winter  communication  with  the  seaboard.  Its  trade  with  Pennsylvania 
is  considerable,  receiving  iron  and  coal  in  exohanee  for  plaster,  salt,  lime,  flour,  and  mer- 
chandise. A  steamboat  for  passengers  plies  dauy  between  Ithaca  and  Cayuga  bridge, 
forty-two  miles. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  There  were  in  the  township  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores, 
capital  141,300  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  81,000  dollars ;  value  of  machinery 
produced,  20,000  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories,  capital  30,550  dollars;  one  cotton  £u;tory, 
1572  spindles,  capital  25,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries ;  one  brewery,  one  paper  factory, 
capital  16,000  dollars  ;  two  flouring  mills,  one  gprist  mUl,  ten  saw  mills,  one  od  mill,  four 

Snnting  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  newspapers.     Capital  in  manufactures,  279,250 
ollars.     Population  in  1830,  3324  ;  1840,  5650. 

Lanbinqbcbo,  ten  miles  north-east  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Hudson 
river,  at  the  head  of  sloop  navigation.  In  1840  it  contained  nine  dry  goods,  eight  produce, 
and  twenty  grocery  stores,  one  copper  and  iron  foundry,  two  oil  f!oor-cloth  factories,  three 
brush  factories,  one  plaster  null,  one  flouring  mill,  two  gun  and  rifle  factories,  six  malt  houses, 
two  printing  offices,  an  academy,  450  dwellings,  and  3000  inhabitants.  Several  sloops  and 
towboats  are  employed  in  the  river  trade.  The  state  dam,  1100  feet  long  and  nine  feet 
high,  with  a  lock  between  this  and  Troy,  enables  sloops  to  come  to  this  place,  and  forms  a 
spacious  basin.  A  bridge  across  the  Hudson  connects  it  with  Waterford.  There  are  in 
the  township  forty-seven  stores,  capital  240,100  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  brewery,  two 

Srinting  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill.     Capital  in  manufactures,  204,700 
ollars.     Population,  3330. 

Little  Falls  is  ninety-one  miles  west-by-north-west  of  Albany.  The  village  is  situated 
on  both  sides  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  a  most  romantic  situation,  and  contained,  in  1840,  five 
chuiehes,  two  printing  offices,  one  bank,  thirty  Htores  and  groceries,  one  woollen  factory,  three 
paper  milb,  three  flouring  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  trip-hammer  works,  four  furnaces, 
one  machine  shop,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  one  fulling  mill,  iiud  one  sash  factory.  The 
river  here  has  a  fall  of  forty-two  feet  in  half  a  mile,  affording  great  water  power.  The  Erie 
canal  has  a  feeder,  which  crofses  the  river  in  an  aqueduct,  214  feel  long  and  sixteen  wide, 
with  walls  fourteen  feet  high,  upheld  by  one  arch  of  seventy  feet  span,  and  two  others  of 
fifty  feet  each.  The  canal  passed  the  brow  of  a  mountam,  which  reached  to  the  border  of 
the  river,  by  expensive  digging  and  embankment.  In  widening  the  canal,  more  ample 
room  is  obtained  by  occupymg  a  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  between  an  island  and  the 
south  bank.  There  were  m  the  township  thirty-four  stores,  capital  88,500  dollars  ;  three 
furnaces,  two  foi^jes,  one  fulling  mill,  four  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  three  pajwr 
factoriefl,  two  printing  offices,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  periodical,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
grist  mills,  four  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  166,850  dollars.  Population,  3881. 
LocKFORT  is  277  miles  west -by-north  of  Albany.  The  village,  incorporated,  is  situated 
on  the  Erie  canal,  and  contains  two  banks,  eighty  stores  and  groonries,  four  flouring  mills, 
one  grist  mill,  one  cotton  factory,  with  2100  spindles,  two  woollen  factories,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  plough  factories,  two  plaster  mills,  one  sash  factory,  two  furnaces,  one  machme  shop, 
two  carriage  factories,  two  tanneries,  and  one  fanning  mill  and  threshing  machine  fiactory, 
800  dwellings,  and  about  6500  inhabitants.  An  immense  water  power  is  here  created  by 
the  surplus  water  of  the  Erie  canal,  which  here  rises  sixty  feet,  by  five  double  locks.  A 
raih-oad  proceeds  from  this  place  to  Niagara  falls  and  Buffalo.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the 
township  one  commission  house,  capital  500  dollars ;  sixty-five  stores,  capital  209,830  dollars } 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing 
offices,  one  bindery,  five  flouring  mills,  nine  grist  mills,  forty-five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  268,010  dollars.     Population,  9125. 

Nassau,  is  twelve  miles  south-east  of  Albany.  It  had,  in  1840,  five  stores,  <Mie  grist 
mill,  one  carriage  factory,  fifty  dwellings,  and  about  400  inhabitants.  There  are  in  the 
township  ten  stores,  capital  2300  dollars ;  three  fulling  mills,  six  woollen  factories,  two 
cotton  factories,  3158  spindles,  three  tanneries,  one  flouring  mill,  six  grist  mills,  twelve  saw 
mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  74,780  dollara.     Population,  3236. 

Newburo  is  sixty  miles  north  of  New  York.  The  Hudson  river  bounds  it  on  the  east. 
The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Hudson  river,  on  rising  ground.  It 
contained,  in  1840,  three  banking  houses,  150  stores,  nine  stordiouses,  five  fiwightbg  erta- 
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and  manufiicturbg  establiahments,  1000  dwellings,  and  about  6000  inhabitants.  It  has 
four  steamboats  and  two  freight  barges,  which  ran  between  it  and  New  York  city,  and  one 
steamboat  running  to  Albany,  besides  a  number  of  sloops  trading  to  different  places  on  the 
river.  There  is  a  steam  ferry  between  this  place  and  Fishkill,  on  the  opposite  eide  of  the 
river.  Washington  had  his  head-auarters  here,  for  a  time,  during  the  revolutiouary  war, 
and  the  house  is  standing  in  which  be  and  his  faiuily  resided ;  and  here  the  American  army 
was  disbanded,  June  23,  1783. 

OswEOO  is  a  port  of  entry,  and  semi-capital  of  Oswego  county,  and  lies  on  both  sides  of 


has  a  court  house,  a  custom  house,  two  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000  dollars, 
and  an  insurance  company.  The  Oswego  canal,  thirty-eight  miles  long,  connects  it  with 
the  Erie  canal  at  Syracuse.  A  part  of  the  way  the  Oswego  river  constitutes  the  canal,  and 
has  a  tow-]>ath  on  its  bank.  Next  to  Sackett's  Harbour,  Oswego  has  the  best  harbour  on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  is  sheltered  by  a  pier,  built  by  the  United  States,  of 
wood,  filled  in  with  stones  on  the  outside,  on  the  lakeside.  This  pier  is  1219  feet  in  lengpth, 
with  an  entrance  250  feet  wide.  On  the  end  of  the  west  pier  is  a  lighthouse,  and  there 
is  another  on  the  hill,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  near  the  fort.  The  water  within  the 
pier  has  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  twenty  feet,  and  the  harboiur  is  spacious.  There  are 
owned  at  thb  place  six  steamboats  and  seventy  schooners,  averaging  100  tons  burden,  and 
a  large  number  of  canal  boats.  The  canal  boats  are  generally  bmlt  in  a  very  substantial 
manner,  with  decks,  and  capable  of  being  towed  through  the  lake.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  trade  between  New  York  and  the  west,  passes  through  Oswego  and  the  Wel- 
land  canal,  in  Canada,  around  the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  salt  from  Salina,  destmed  to 
the  west,  mostly  passes  this  way.  The  tonnage  of  Oswego,  in  1840,  was  8346  tons.  A 
feeder  dam,  seven  feet  and  a  half  high,  three-fom-ths  of  a  mile  above  the  village,  furnishes 
an  abundance  of  surplus  water,  which  is  taken  from  the  canal,  with  a  fall  of  nineteen  feet, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river.  A  canal  has  also  been  constructed  on  the  west  side,  sixty- 
two  feet  wide  and  seven  feet  deep,  at  a  cost  of  75,000  dollars,  which  has  a  fall  at  the 
village  of  nineteen  feet  Various  manufacturing  establishments  now  exist,  and  many  more 
might  be  accommodated.  The  township  of  Oswego  had,  in  1840,  mostly  in  the  village  of 
Oswego,  three  commercial  and  four  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  246,000 
dollars;  thirty-two  retail  stores,  capital  92,150  dollars  ;  two  lumberyards,  capital  4000 
dollars ;  two  tanneries,  five  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  six  saw  mills,  three  printing 
offices,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures  323,135  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 4665  ;  of  the  village  of  Oswego,  4500.  As  a  considerable  portion  of  the  village  of 
Oswego  lies  in  Uie  township  of  Scriba,  part  of  tho  following  statistics  of  that  town  belong 
to  tlie  village  of  Oswego.  Two  stores,  capital  5500  dollars  ;  one  lumber  yard,  capital 
7000  dollars ;  one  tannery,  four  flouring  mills,  three  grist  mills,  one  saw  mill.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  172,816  dollars.  Population,  4051.  Daily  lines  of  steamboats,  for 
the  conveyance  of  passengers,  run  between  Oswego  and  Lewiston,  Kingston,  Canada, 
Sackett's  Harbour,  and  Ogdensburgh,  stopping  at  the  intermediate  places.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  near  the  lake,  a  tract  of  laud  has  been  ceded  to  the  United  States,  on 
which  is  situated  Fort  Oswego. 

Plattsburo,  163  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Saranac  river, 
at  its  entrance  into  Cumberland  bay,  an  indentation  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  contained,  in 
1840,  about  2600  inhabitants,  and  with  the  township,  6416.  The  Saranac  has  here  a 
succession  of  falls,  about  forty  feet  total  descent,  which  affords  extensive  water  power.  It 
contains  a  United  States'  military  post  a  little  south  of  the  village.  Here  a  brave  defence 
was  made  against  14,000  British  troops,  under  Sir  George  Prevost,  September  11,  1814, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  British  fleet  was  captured  by  Commodore  M'Donough,  in  the 
bay  before  the  village.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township,  forty-five  stores,  capital 
188,130  dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  three  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  12,000 
spindles,  one  furnace,  four  forges,  five  tanneries,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  news- 
papers, one  flouring  mill,  three  grist  mills,  twenty-five  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manuMOturea, 
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Pauoh-Keepsie  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  seventy-' 
one  miles  below  Albany.  In  1840,  the  population  of  the  township  amounted  to  10,006 
inhabitants,  and  of  the  town  or  village  to  7500.  It  possessed  eighty  stores,  two  breweries, 
two  saw  mills,  two  flouring  mills,  three  plaster,  t  to  carpet,  two  soap  and  candle,  three 
machine,  two  pin,  two  gim,  and  nine  carriage  and  \  'aggon  factories  ;  three  cotton  mills, 
4088  spindles,  three  iron  foundries,  two  potteries,  >^,nd  numerous  other  fabrics.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the  state. 

Rochester  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Genttsee  river,  seven  milss  south  of  Lake 
Ontario,  220  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany.  Population,  in  1820,  1502;  in  1830,  9269; 
in  1840,  20,191.  It  contains  an  area  of  4324  acres,  and  was  incorporated  as  a  village  in 
1817,  and  as  a  city  in  1834.  It  is  well  built,  and  contains  many  large  stores  and  many 
neat  dwelling  houses,  to  many  of  which  beautiful  gardens  are  attached,  ornamented  with 
shrubbery.  The  number  of  dwelling  houses  is  about  2000.  The  east  and  west  parts 
of  the  city  are  connected  by  three  bridges.  The  Erie  canal  passes  through  the  centre 
of  the  place,  and  crosses  the  Genesee  river  by  an  aqueduct.  The  Genesee  Valley  canal, 
now  constructing,  also  terminates  here,  connecting  it  with  the  Erie  canal.  The  great 
western  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  had,  in  1840,  six  banking  houses,  one 
savings  bank,  and  one  mutual  insurance  company. 

Rochester  owes  its  great  advantages,  and  its  rapid  growth  especially,  to  a  vast  water 
power  created  here  by  the  falls  in  the  Genesee  river,  which  are  268  feet  within  the  bounds 
of  the  city,  in  which  are  three  successive  perpendicular  falls  of  ninety-six,  twenty,  and  105 
feet,  besides  rapids.  On  these  rapids  and  falls  are  many  large  flouring  mills,  and  other 
hydraulic  works.  It  is  estimated  that,  independently  of  the  capital  invested  in  these  mills, 
it  requires  2,000,000  dollars  annually  to  keep  them  in  operation,  and  that  they  produce 
annually  about  3,500,000  dollars.  Vessels  come  up  the  Genesee  river  to  Carthage,  which 
is  two  miles  and  a  half  below  the  centre  of  the  city,  where  steamboats  daily  arrive  and  de- 
part, and  to  which  there  is  a  railroad.  The  river  is  also  navigable  for  boats  forty  -five  miles  above 
the  city,  to  Mount  Morris.  The  Erie  canal  gives  it  access  to  the  east  and  west,  and  the 
Genesee  Valley  canal,  '  an  completed,  will  connect  it  with  Glean  on  the  Susquehanna,  and 
greatly  add  to  its  at.,^.  ^ges.  It  has  a  railroad  communication  eastv/ard  to  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  westward  to  Batavia,  which  will  soon  be  extended  to  Buffalo.  These 
facilities  for  transportation  have  completed  the  advantages  derived  from  its  im- 
mense water  power,  and  the  rich  agricultural  country  by  which  it  is  surrounded. —  U.  S. 
Gazeteer. 

There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  one  commission  house,  capital 
15,100  dollars;  266  retail  stores,  capital  1,238,890  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital 
30,000  dollars;  machinery  manufactured,  value  48,000  dollars;  four  fulling  mills,  four 
woollen  factories,  capital  58,616  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  3000  spindles,  capital  50,000 
dollars;  three  tanneries,  capital  128,500  dollars  ;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  capital 
60,300  dollars;  one  pottery,  one  rope  walk,  twenty-two  flouring  mills,  e'ght  saw  mills,  one 
oil  mill;  total  capital,  945,600  dollars;  two  paper  factories,  nine  printip;>  offices,  one  bindei-y, 
four  daily,  five  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspaper,  two  ppriodicals;  sixty-one  brick 
and  stone,  and  sixty-eight  wooden  houses,  built  at  a  cost  of  401,270  dollars.  Total  capital 
in  manufactures,  1,963,017  dollars.  Four  academies,  662  students,  thirty-eight  schools, 
2870  scholars. —  Official  Returns, 

In  1812  there  were  only  two  wooden  frame  buildings  on  the  spot,  each  consisting  of  a 
single  room;  and  when,  a  few  years  before,  a  proposal  was  made  in  the  state  legislature  to 
build  here  a  bridge  across  the  Genesee,  a  member  declared  it  was  a  God-forsaken  place, 
inhabited  by  muskrats,  and  visited  only  by  a  few  straggling  trappers.  With  the  exception 
of  Lowell,  no  other  place  has  flourished  so  rapidly. —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

Rome,  107  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  on  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Erie  canal,  con- 
tains one  bank,  a  United  States  arsenal,  with  a  magazine  and  workshops,  twenty-five  stores, 
one  cotton  factory,  one  flouring  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  brewery,  one  blast  ftirnace,  350 
dwellings,  and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  Black  river  canal  unites  here  with  the  Erie 
canal,  and  the  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  passes  through  the  village.  There  were,  in 
7 '  ">,  in  the  township,  thirty-three  stores,  capital  227,130  dollars;  two  fulling  mills,  one 
sn  factory,  one  cotton  tactorv^  900  ■nindleii  one  furnace  three  t&nneriss  ors  hr 
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two  potteries,  one  printing  oiBce,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  grist  milb,  fifteen  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  148,860  dollars.     Population,  5680. 

Sackett's  Harbour,  174  miles  north-west  of  Albany,  is  on  Black  river  bay,  near  the 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  twelve  miles  from  the  lake.  It  is  one  of  the  most  secure  and  best 
harbours  on  the  lake,  and  was  a  great  naval  station  during  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain. 
It  had,  in  1840,  a  banking  house,  twenty-four  stores,  four  forwarding  houses,  a  ship  yard, 
and  rope  walk,  three  saw  mills,  two  furnaces,  one  machine  shop,  one  plaster  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, 300  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  Here  are  the  Madison  Barracks,  erected 
in  1814.  Great  power  is  obtained  by  a  canal  brought  from  Black  river.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
3367  tons. 

Salina,  133  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany.  It  contains  the  most  celebrated  salt 
springs  in  the  state.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  east  end  of  the  Onondaga  lake,  and 
contained,  in  1840,  one  banking  house,  twenty  stores  and  groceries,  one  flouring  mill,  two 
saw  mills,  one  machine  shop,  one  furnace,  and  large  salt  manufactories,  in  which  1,107,825 
bushels  were  manufactured  in  1840,  being  nearly  one  half  of  what  was  manufactured  in 
the  township.  The  salt  springs  are  owned  by  tbe  state,  which  receives  a  duty  of  six  cents 
a  bushel  from  the  manufacturers.  There  were  manufactured  2,622,305  bushels  of  salt  in 
1840  in  the  township.     Population,  11,013. —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

Sand  Lake,  seventeen  miles  east  of  Albany.  The  village  contained,  in  1840,  two 
stores,  two  cotton  factories,  two  sattinet  factories,  one  blast  furnace,  one  saw  mill,  one  tan- 
nery, and  about  twenty -five  dwellings.  There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township  eleven  stores, 
capital  14.;900  dollars;  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles;  two  tanneries,  one  glass  factory, 
one  flouring  mill,  four  grist  mills,  twenty-seven  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  91,825 
dollars.     Population,  4303. —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

ScHAOHTicoKE,  twenty  miles  north  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  Hoosic  river,  four 
miles  east  of  the  Hudson  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  six  stores,  two  cotton  factories, 
6000  spindles,  150  looms;  one  machine  shop,  one  grist  mill,  one  saw  mill,  one  clothier's 
works,  two  powder  mills,  175  dwellings,  and  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  possesses  a  great 
water  power.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  ten  stores,  capital  18,700  dollars;  one  fulling 
mill,  four  cotton  factories,  5807  spindles;  two  powder  mills,  two  grist  mills,  thr^e  saw  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  209,550  dollars.  Population,  3389.  —  Official  Returns,  U.  S. 
Gaz. 

Schenectady,  city,  sixteen  miles  north-west  of  Albany.  Situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Mohawk  river.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  having  been  settled  by  the  Dutch  as  a  trading 
post  in  1620.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  city  hall,  gaol,  clerk's  and  surrogate's  office,  a 
market,  lyceum,  female  academy,  three  banking  houses,  besides  a  savings  bank;  nine 
churches — one  Dutch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Metho- 
dist, one  Cameronian,  one  Universalist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  one  African — 100  stores 
and  groceries,  one  cotton  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  brewery,  one 
tobacco  factory,  one  steam  flouring  mill,  three  tanneries,  two  machine  shops,  one  plough 
and  waggon  factory,  1000  dwellings,  and  6784  inhabitants.  The  buildings  of  Union 
College,  three  in  number,  and  spacious,  are  pleasantly  situated  on  an  eminence,  half  a  mile 
east  of  the  city. —  U.  S.  Gazeteer. 

Seneca  Falls,  four  miles  east  of  Waterloo,  166  west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  both 

sides  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  contained  in  1840  twenty  stores,  one  cotton 

factory,  eight  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  two  plaster  mills,  one  distillery,  two  iron  foundries, 

two  pump  factories,  one  sash  factory,  one  paper  mill,  one  axe  factory,  one  cloth-dressing 

works,  one  tannery,  and  one  boat  yard,   400  dwellings,  and  about  3000  inhabitants. 

Gypsum  is  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  ground  for  market.     The  water  power  is  great, 

having  a  descent  of  forty  feet  in  the  distance  of  one  mile.     The  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal, 

which  unites  with  the  Erie  canal  at  Montezuma.     There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  township, 

twenty-eight  stores,  capital  113,700  dollars;  one  lumber  yard,  capital  4000  dollars;  three 

fulling  mills,  one  cotton  factory,  2500  spindles;  one  tannery,  two  distilleries,  one  brewery, 

two  potteries,  one  paper  factory,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers,  seven  flouring 

mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  436,918  dollars. 

Population,  4281.— £/;  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

«it..^  .a.«r^    1 1  a  .^:i_  .^..^u  ~e  aiu-_..  :.  -:i....i-j  ^„  »i„ — i-~A a  .... »„  __%...,J   .,„! 

.^«i'»Tjr  rjirfxTf    t  t\r  tzixiTTs  svutcxx  vx  xxxunxxjr,  X3  sxtuc&Ltn^  vzx  vtvrat^jxz  axxu  uixvTcxi  kxv«xx«j  ctilu 
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hw  four  landings,  from  which  steamboats  and  vessels  ply  daily  to  New  York.  It  contained,  in 
law,  eighteen  stores,  one  ship  yard,  one  iron  foundry,  250  dwellings,  and  about  2600  inhabi- 
tamts.  Hmg  Sing  furnishes  great  quantities  of  fine  marble  for  buUding.  The  quarries  are 
ohiefiy  wrought  by  conncts  of  the  state  prison,  located  here.  It  is  situated  half  a  mUe 
south  of  the  village.  The  main  budding  is  eighty-four  feet  long  and  forty-four  feet  wide. 
favB  stories  high,  containing  1000  cells.  In  front  and  rear  are  various  wortshops,  with  the 
keepers  house,  a  chapel,  hospital,  kitchen,  and  storehouses.  There  is  a  separate  buildinir 
constructed  of  marble*  of  the  Ionic  order,  for  female  convicts,  with  weU  furnished  apart- 

mente  for  the  matrons.     Attached  to  the  whole  are  130  acres  of  land U.  S  Gaz 

Sybacus^  131  miles  west-by-north  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  Erie  canal",  at  the 
iunction  of  the  Oswego  canal,  contains  a  court  house,  clerk's  office,  gaol,  two  banking 
houses,  130  stores  of  different  kinds,  two  flouring  miUs.  one  saw  mill,  one  plaster  milE 
Uiree  machine  shops,  three  uon  foundries,  one  tannery,  800  dweUing8,and  6500  inhabitants. 
Ibis^llage  and  its  township  are  celebrated  tor  the  great  quantity  of  fine  salt  manufac- 
tured from  bnne  springs.  Coarse  salt  is  also  produced  by  solar  evaporation.  The  total 
amount  of  salt  of  aU  kinds  in  1840  was  524,461  bushels.     A  new  sjring  was  discovered 

u  ^u  *i"**.**'*°^'  °*^  *^'"'*  *^  K*"°"»  of  ^a*®'  produced  one  bushel  of  fine 
salt.  Ihe  situation  of  this  place,  on  the  line  of  the  western  raUroad,  and  at  the  iunction 
^  two  important  canals,  gives  it  great  facUities  for  trade,  and  its  growth  has  been  irapid— 

TRor,  a  city  and  port  of  entry,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  river. 
Ts9n  fo^r  ifif/'h*"!^'.^^^   ™''*'  north  of  New  York.     Population,  in  1810,  3895 
iofo'-^^^'*'  i^^^'  "'^^^^  ^840,  19,334  :  of  these  796  were  employed  in  commerce 
2279  in  manufactures  and  trades,  208  navigating  the  ocean,  rivere,  &c.,  218  in   learned 
professions.     It  rises  moderately  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  is  bordered  on  the  east 
by  mils,  trom  which  descend  two  considerable  streams,  denominated  Poesten  KUl,  and 
wvants  Kill,  which  have  cataracts  and  cascades,  and  afford  extensive  water  power 'or 
mills  and  machinery.    The  city  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity.    The  main  business  street 
follows  the  course  of  the  nver  and  is  curved,  but  the  other  streets  are  straight,  and  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles.     There  are  fifteen  streets  running  north  and  south;  these  are 
crossed  by  mneteen  others  running  east  and  west.  The  streets  are  generally  sixty  feet  wide, 
well  paved,  and  have  good  sidewalks,  and  are  generally  ornamented  by  trees,  and  weU 
lighted.    The  houses  are  mostly  bi"!t  of  brick.    The  court  house  is  a  large  marble  building 
with  a  Grecian  front.     There  is  a  brick  gaol,  and  a  county  poorhouse  with  a  farm  of  200 
"^T:!.     m!  "^jsselaer  Institute  is  designed  to  give  a  scientific  and  practical  education, 
and  the  Troy  Female  Institute  has  been  veiy  celebrated.     There  are  also  several  other 
schools  of  a  high  order,  and  a  lyceum  of  natural  history,  with  a  good  library,  and  a  cabinet 
of  minerals  and  natural  history;  a  Young  Men's  Association,  with  a  Ubrary,  cabinet,  and 
reading-room.  There  are  two  market  houses.  Some  of  the  churches  are  han&ome  buildings. 
The  Episcopal  IS  of  Gothic  architecture.     There  are  eighteen  places  of  worship-seven 
Presbytenan,  three  Episcopal,  two  baptist,  two  Methodist,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Uni- 
versalist,  one  Friends   meeting  house,  and  one  African.     There  are  six  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  1,568,000  dollars  ;  and  two  insurance  companies. 

This  place  is  weU  situated  for  trade.  Being  at  the  head  of  the  tide  on  the  Hudson,  sloops 
and  steamers  a«5end  to  its  wharfs.  Sixty  sloops,  three  large  and  two  smaller  stcamboato. 
A  !*«*™  Y-boats  and  twenty-two  barges  are  engage!  in  the  trade  between  this  city 
ana  iNew  York.  It  has  a  rich  and  extensive  back  country  to  the  north  and  north-east, 
vith  which  It  is  connected  by  good  roads,  and  it  also  participates  in  the  advantages  of  the 
line  and  the  Champlam  canals.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-four  commeroial  and  thirteen 
commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  2,274,621  doUare  ;  270  re- 
ted  stores,  capital  944,963  dollars;  eight  lumber  yards,  capital  206,000  dollars  ;  four 
furnaces,  eight  forges    capital  279,000  dollars ;  machinery  manufactured,  value  17,000 

oS  '^il'^Tu  """^  ''"^^"'>''  ^^^''^^  '^""'^  '  ^^''^  f""»'ff  ™i»«.  <>°«  «o«"«"  factory, 
capital  50,000  dollars;  seven  cotton  factories,  35,500  spindles,  capital  352,150  dollars  t 
seven  tannenes  capital  91,000  dollars .  one  distUlery,  three  breweriL,  capital  1 10,000  dol. 
lars;  manufactures  of  leather,  capital  489,525  dollars  j  one  pottery,  one  rope-walk,  thir- 
teen  flounng  mdls,  two  saw  mills,  three  paper  factories,  four  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
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two  daUy,  three  weekly, 


-weekly 


/  newspaper,  and  one  periodical ;  foity-one  brick 
— I  wooden  houges  were  built,  and  cost  190  430  dollnrn      rnnital 

7^Z  T*  °    *\Tr,°^  '^"^  "^"  "^"^'^l*  f"'  manufacturing  fZZ^Kr^ 

ST«1o  ?J"*f  '"*'\fi^t°°  SP'*'  ^^^">  it  join,  the  Schenect.^ VXTd  to  Si^^ 

W«!  $""*""- fir*  "^ept  over  and  destroyed  the  richest  part  of  the  city.  *^ 

&«,„;  ^L!     •  '  *"■  W»*«"l»et  town,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson  river,  though  in  a  dif- 

tw7feSr^'T^-P™P*''^  '  '■i'''^  "^  '^°y'  "'^^  ^'^«»»  •*  "  connected  by  a  fridge  and 
ul^!^,    Th«gromng  Tillage  contains  800  dweUing  houses,  and  6000  inhabitant.. 

fli^.i  *n  •?Ti'*'',**^''*«'^"«*  ^""^^  ^*  »  ^^^  of  150,000  dollars,  and  u 
extensive  United  States'  arsenal—  Official  Return,  for  1840. 

74der?Jm!^J«H*''''.rf''"^^  of  the  Mohawk  river,  in  43  deg.  lOmin.  north  latitude, 

2Q?5  f^  ',!««  ^ooo^™™  ®"®****'  seventy-six  miles  from  Oswego.  PoiAdation,  in  1820, 
south  fJ.™rVf^^"'i?'^^  12.782. 'The  city  stands  on  an  incE  phdn,  rising 
south  from  the  Mohawk      The  buUdin^,  chiefly  of  "brick,  are  good.     The  streets  <^  neat 

jyis?Te'Kh°'iS''°  Tf"'  r"  '^ V  "'^'"'^^  p'^«  of worsup-^rp,:;! 

datS  Zl  K  ^  «f/o"-med,  two  Episcopal,  four  Baptist,  three  MethodisMwo  Roman 
SSl Tu"''''"^"*'  ""^Af™""'  a°d  one  Friends'  meeting  house.  There  is  an 
no^f!S^«  buildmg,  numerous  charitable  institutions,  a  County  Medical  Society,  two  incor- 
porated academies,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for  females,  a  museum,  the  Udca  libr^, 
the  mechanics  association,  and  the  apprentices' library.  There  are  four  banks,  with^ 
aggregate  capital  of  900,000  doUars,  Lides  a  bank^for  savings,  and  an  insurant  o.^ 

lunatic  asylum  is  about  a  mile  west  of  the  centre  of  the  city.     The  Erie  canal    here 

Tild"  crlT^  '***'  "^"k?  T".  '"'*  ,^-P'/"-«  'trough  tlfe  central  p^lrt  o^the  cu" 
Iu:«  wsTp-    ^  »  number  of  elevated  bridges.      The  Chenango  canal  connecU  this 

fc  al  i'"±r*°":i  .  ^^'  .^1  ^«'**™  "''""^  ^~"  AlbSy  pas«,s  through  it 
Ihere  are  also  good  roads  in  various  directions,  north  and  south,  on  whichnumerous  itaees 

comrW  f  7r  °"^^  *'"^'*""  t""''  P~""  '*''"*"»  '"  *••«  P'*"*-  There  were,  in  1840,  two 
comrneroial  and  three  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital  58,000  dollars ;  188  re- 
tail  stores,  capital  1,678.595  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  41,000  dol  ars  fiJe 
fiarnaces,  capital  59,000  doUa«;  value  of  machinery  manufactiLd  166,555  dX«';  six 

lZ^J^:tT  r^'!^^7'  '"^  P""*'"8r  offices, six  weekly  newspape«.  sixty-one  brick  and 
dShl  1  V''^'"ir*'^~''  2^^'^  '^*'""»-  Capital  in  manufactures,  496,130 
^.  «^^42    *^*°"*''  670  students,  thirty-six  schools,  981  scholar..  _  Oj^a?  i?e<^r«*, 

Rl  J!^''^™'"'*'^'-  ^^'^  ™ile«  north-west  of  Albany,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
iHack  river,  and  is  connected  by  covered  bridges  wHh  WUliamstown  and  JuhelviUe  villaires 
on  the  opposite  s.de.  In  1840  it  contained  twenty-six  stores  of  different  kinds  vS 
^SttT  hJr.  -^"^  dwelling,  and  about  4000^inhabitants.  The  river  hir'a^aTl  of 
Z.nJr/5.  '"  r*  "'  «V^'*^  ««^«°  dams  and  five  natural  ca^^ades.     Here  are  one 

nannel  factory,  one  broadcloth  and  satinet  factory,  one  cotton  factory,  two  negro  cloth  fiw- 

Tj^tlr  I  *"*^  "'".*^""i  "•"''  ^^«  ^°"""K  «"'"»  »"d  grist  mUls,  one  paper  mill, 

n.  feTn  r*"'  *^'  """]•""  ?^°P^  ^*'"  -^^  ""•«'  **«  **'»™"«'.  one  mor^cVdress- 
ing  factory,  tour  waggon  and  carnage  factories,  and  various  other  mechanical  establishments. 

Z^2m^hS^A7^u'^\   '^r'^'T  •"  the  township,  in  1840,  forty-five  stored 

one  cotton  faotonr,  1000  spmdlee,  four  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  paper  factory,  three 

printing  offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  four  grist  mills.  Capital  in  mSMsturw,  269,500 

dollars.     Popdation,  6027.— 0#cia/ i?flAmM!  ^  u«c»un«,  .«o»,ouu 

« ,.„„„,„  uiiiesy-six  miles  west-nortli-west  of  Albany,  situated  on  the  south  side 


■ir 
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of  the  Mohawk  river,  contains  a  court  houae,  gaol,  eight  stores,  one  large  cotton  factory, 
3000  spindles,  one  large  flouring  mill,  an  academy,  300  dwellings,  and  about  1800  in- 
habitants. It  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street,  more  tliau  a  mile  long,  finely  shaded  with 
trees,  with  gravelled  side  walks.  There  were  in  the  township,  in  1840,  twenty-four  stores, 
capital  114,700  dollars;  ten  fulling  mills,  five  woollen  factories,  two  cotton  factories, 
15,100  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  paper  factory,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  news- 
paper, two  flouring  mills,  two  grist  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, 662,020  dollars.     PopiJation,  5156. — Official  Be  turns. 

White  Hai^l,  seventy-three  miles  north  of  Albany,  situated  at  the  head  of  Lake 
Champlain,  contains  a  bank,  thirty  stores  and  groceries,  two  forwarding  houses,  one 
woollen  factory,  one  grist  mill,  two  saw  mills,  one  planing  machine,  one  machine  shop, 
two  ship  yards,  and  two  dry  docks,  one  tannery,  300  dwellings,  and  2400  inhabitants.  Two 
large  steamboats  ply  from  and  to  this  place  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  and  merchan- 
dise, and  two  steam  tow  boats,  fifty  sloops  and  schooners,  and  seventy  canal  boats.  Two 
daily  lines  of  canal  packets,  when  the  canal  is  open,  leave  for  Troy.  This  is  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Champlain  canal.  There  are  in  the  township,  twenty-seven  stores,  capital 
94,000  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist  mill,  two 
saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  18,650  dollars.  Population,  3813. —  Omcial  Hetunu 
for  1840. 

New  Yobk  is  situated  on  the  south  end  of  New  York  or  Manhattan  Island,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Hudson  or  North  river,  and  a  strait  called  the  East  river,  which  con- 
nects Long  Island  sound  with  the  harbour  of  New  York.  The  City  Hall  is  in  40  deg. 
42  min.  40  sec.  north  latitude,  and  71  deg.  1  min.  8  sec.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich. 
It  is  eighty-six  miles  north-east  from  Philadelphia;  210  miles  south-west  from  Boston  ;  225 
miles  north-east  from  Washington  ;  670  miles  north-east  from  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  1397  miles 
north-east  from  New  Orleans ;  1 45  miles  south  from  Albany  ;  and  372  miles  south  from 
Montreal.  The  population,  in  1697,  was  4302  ;  in  1766,  13,040 ;  in  1774,  22,750  ;  in 
1790,  33,131;  in  1800,  60,489;  in  1810,  96,373;  in  1820,  123,706;  in  1830,  202,589; 
in  1840,  312,710.  Of  the  latter  number  there  were  employed  in  commerce,  11,365  ;  in 
manufactures  and  trades,  43,390;  in  navigating  the  ocean,  2786;  in  navigating  rivers, 
lakes,  and  canals,  716  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  2929. 

According  to  "  The  New  York  Directory  for  1841,"  there  were  in  the  city  500 
importers  of  merchandise  ;  500  commission  merchants;  250  dry  goods  jobbers;  231 
wholesale  grocers  ;  sixty  hardware  dealers  ;  176  clothiers  ;  343  brokers;  forty-one  banks; 
sixty  insurance  companies;  600  lawyers;  fifty  newspapers;  fifty-one  periodicals;  forty-three 
foreign  consuls. 

The  city  and  county  comprise  the  whole  island,  which  is  in  length  from  the  Battery,  on 
the  south,  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  to  Kingsbridge  on  the  north,  with  an  average  width  of 
one  mile  and  three-fifths.  The  greatest  breadth  is  two  miles  and  one-eightli,  and  the 
area  of  the  whole  island  about  14,000  acres.  It  is  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
Hariem  river,  through  which  the  tide  flows.  The  East  river  separates  it  from  Long 
Island  on  the  east ;  on  the  south  is  the  bay  and  harbour  ;  and  on  tne  west,  Hudson  river, 
which  separates  it  from  New  Jersey.  Three  bridges  across  Harlem  river  connect  the 
island  with  the  main  land.  There  are  several  islands  in  the  harbour,  and  in  the  East 
river. 

The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  size  come  up  to  the 
wharfs.  The  entrance  over  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook,  has  a  depth  of  water  from  twenty- 
one  to  twenty-seven  feet ;  and  thence  to  the  city  the  channel  is  from  thirty-five  to 
fifty  feet  deep.  The  rise  of  tide  is  only  about  six  feet.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour, 
between  Staten  Island,  on  the  west,  and  Long  Island,  on  the  east,  called  the  Narrows,  is 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  broad,  and  is  well  defended  by  strong  fortifications.  There 
are  also  batteries  on  Bedlow's  and  ElUs's  islands;  and  strong  fortifications  on  Governor's 
Vi«id,  which  contains  seventy  acres  of  ground,  and  is  distant  3200  feet  from  the  city,  at 
the  Battery.  Castle  WilUams,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  is  a  round  tower,  600  feet 
in  circumference,  and  sixty  feet  high,  with  three  tiers  of  guns.  Fort  Columbus  is  on  the 
highest  point  of  the  bland;  and  on  the  east  side  is  a  battery  to  defend  the  entrance  through 
Buttermilk  channel. 
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exteS  Srtr'""*^.""  *^*  "•r^."^  ^"'^  Y"'"'''  "  238  feet  above  high  water.  The  city 

TOd  80^6  of  th^™  «t™«t«  were  originally  laid  out  according  to  the  surface  of  the 
been  w;r„T,t  }■  ''^l  '"■'^''***'  "''^  '"'^"J'  «f  them  were  narrow.  They  have 
S^llT.  Ti  ""P"*:^**  "*•  "  S"*"*  ^''P*"^'"  ''"d  in  the  new  parts  of  tYe  cilv 
way  ShSle? w"^  *"  '?K  ""*•  **•-'  VT'^  ''^^''^^'y'  '"^^  «f  sufficienndth.  Broad^ 
t^iT'soufh  LarlvTi"^'  ".'»«P"°^'P'^'  thoroughfare,  and  extends  from  the  Batternt 
and  the  fbS^„l  °"i-\  *°  Un.on-square,  where  it  joins  the  Bloomingdale  W 
8tr«;  Jif  J«"rt*'.  «^enue,   which  extends  through  the  island  to   Harlem.      Broadwav  is 

cT^L  fo"m  mo^  tr  "^'-f*'-  •?  ^''l^  """^  handsomely  buUt.  Pearl-street  is  of  a 
th^  adiacrt'  t^  •  ?  T'"  '°  ^*"/*')'  "*'°*'''"*  ""^"y  «?"»"«"«  warehouses,  and  is.  with 
and  fe  streets  ^hT^  T*,"^  '^'  ^7  ^"''^  ''"^  haidware  business.  F^nt 
tholesde  ^™  '  •'^"  Pearl-street  anj  tlie   East  river,    are  occupied  chicay  by 

bSsf  sZC'sZTZ'''\"'''t'"'\''''^  ""^'^^  --^•'t^d  witf  the  ship^piij 
Wiouses  of  he  nSi  *Y""J^'°»  '^l""?  the  margin  of  the  East  river,  are  the  officcVand 

by  i  .Jl^.''"^f  """.'  •^*'i'..f">"»,»l.i*  it  «cei.«,  it.  name,  i.  ipM 

lare-e  oond    oxt«n#1m„.  «o„  ,  "^f^    .  7     ,      ^^^  *°""'   the  site  of  this  street  was  a 

STgJ^und-J^.VS.'^'"''^^^  "''^  ""^''^  '^"^'^^  the  drainage  of  400 

vesJ^lifT"^  resort  principally  to  the  side  of  New  York  on  the  East  river:  many 

hxHn  most  commercial  nations.     Its  insular  situation  exLfs  to  it^at  capacity  ^anort 

nect  It  with  London,  Liveipool,  and  Havre.     The  New  York  and  Liveipofl  C  courts 

•  A  Table,  showing  the  Draft  and  Tonnage  of  various  Classes  of  Vessels  which  entered  the 
I'ort  of  New  York,  when  laden,  in  1843, 

Ships  of  War-  Pennsyfvania  T.HT^:. ^S^"      o,"r«  • 

Sh.psofthe  Line-Independence,  Delaware.  North  c;;oVina:::  S  11  t 

Frigates.  1st  class-Brandywine.  United  States  Potomac.  &c  1600  II  0 

„         2d  class-Congress,  Constellation.  &c 1300  21  0 

Sloops,  1st  class-John  Adams,  Cjane.&c.    650  17  fi 

,.        2d  class-Erie.  Ontario.  Boston,  &c 'Z[Z.'.[  504  5  9 

Bngs-Dolphm,  Consort.  Pioneer,  &c oiO  q  n 

Twelve-gun  Schooners-Grampus.  Shark.  Enterprise.' Ac." ■."■.;.'.       190  2      8 

Steamers— Missouri,  8(c '  ,Lf^         ^:      " 

Merchantmen.  &c.-Steaniship.  British  Queen"".".!!!!!!." 286fi        18      0 

Ship  Cornelia  »  Great  Western ,750         17       6 

..      Uoscius    ;. «6^  '       6 

::  S^L  "::;r;:::;;:;;::;:::;vv Z    U  " 

..  siddons  ;;:.:;;;;;; f.\    \i   » 

,.      Patrick  Henry   ^i         11      ^ 

.,      Stephen  Whitney ".V;;.; V JJJ         "      ^ 

Canal  Boats-Erie  Canal  !!!! ®JJ        *®      ® 

Dda^rea„dRaritancan&'"!!';;;::r:;:;::;;:::;rr:::::  m    t  S 
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of  twenty  ships  of  the  first  class,  with  a  hirpe  capacity  for  freight,  and  elegant  acconmio- 
dations  for  passengers  ;  and  one  vessel  sails  from  each  place  every  sixth  day.  The  New 
York  and  Loudon  packets  coiisint  of  twelve  large  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place 
every  ten  days.  One  line  of  the  New  York  and  Havre  packets  consists  of  twelve  ships  of 
the  first  class,  one  of  svhich  sails  from  each  place  (very  eight  days;  another  line,  of  six 
ships,  sails  from  each  place  monthly.  Lines  of  sailing  and  of  steam  packets  are  also 
established  to  all  the  important  ports  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States.  There  are  aJso 
lines  to  some  ports  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Mexico,  and  in  South  America. 

The  most  splendid  public  edifice  in  the  city  is  the  Merchants'  Exf.n:.nge,  in  Wall- 
street.  It  covers  the  whole  space  between  Wall,  William,  Exchange,  and  St.  William 
streets,  is  constructed  of  blue  Quincy  granite,  and  is  2()0  feet  long  lay  171  and  144  feet 
wide,  and  seventy-seven  feet  high  to  the  toji  of  the  cornice,  and  124  feet  to  the  top  of 
the  dome.  The  front,  on  Wall-street,  has  a  recessed  portico  of  eighteen  columns,  thirty- 
eight  feet  high  and  four  feet  four  inches  in  diameter,  each  consisting  of  one  block  of  stono 
weighing  forty-three  tons.  The  centre,  or  exchange  room,  is  circular,  and  eighty  feet  in 
diameter.  It  has  four  recesses,  ai'd  the  whole  breadth  is  100  feet,  and  the  height  eighty 
feet.  The  custom-house  is  a  magnificent  Doric  edifice  of  wliite  marble.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  house  in  which  General  Washington  wus  inaugurated  ai  first  president  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  200  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  high.  Each 
of  the  north  and  south  fronts  has  a  portico  of  eight  columns,  five  feet  eight  inches  in 
diameter,  and  thirty-two  feet  high.  The  great  business  hall  is  a  splendid  circular  room, 
of  sixty  feet  in  diameter,  with  recesses  and  galleries.  Exclusive  of  the  ground  on  which 
it  stands,  and  of  its  furniture,  it  cost  950,000  dollars.  The  entire  cost,  including  the 
ground,  is  estimated  at  1,175,000  dollars.     Both  the  above  buildings  are  fireproof. 

The  City  Hall,  a  richly  ornamented  structure,  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  wliero 
it  appears  to  great  advantage.  It  is  21(i  feet  long,  and  105  broad,  and  has  the  Ionic, 
Corinthian,  and  Composite  orders  rising  above  each  other.  The  front  and  both  ends  above 
the  bnaement  are  built  of  white  marble  ;  the  back  of  brown  freestone.  It  is  surmounted  by 
a  cupola,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  colossal  figure  of  Justice.  A  large  brick  building  beliind 
the  City  Hall  contains  numerous  public  offices  and  courts,  and  the  iiall  of  the  American  In- 
stitute, with  it?  library  and  mode's  of  machinery. 

The  Hall  of  Justice,  situated  between  Leonard,  Elm,  Franklin,  and  Centre  streets,  is 
an  imposing  granite  building,  in  the  Egyptian  style.  The  House  of  Detention  or  Prison 
adjoins  it. 

The  Hall  of  the  University  of  Ne  York  stands  on  Washington-square.  It  is  a  hand- 
some, and  rather  rich  Gothic  structure,  180  feet  long,  by  100  fett  wide.  Columbia  College 
is  a  handsome  building,  situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city.  Trinity  Church,  on  Broad- 
way, fronting  Wall-street,  is  another  imposing  and  florid  Gothic  structure.  St-  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  with  a  steeple  234  feet  high  ;  and  St.  John's  Episcopal 
Church,  on  St.  John's-square,  with  a  steeple  240  feet  high  ;  the  Dutch  Church,  on  Wash- 
ington-square, is  a  splendid  Gothic  building  ;  and  many  other  churches,  as  the  French  Pro- 
testant Church,  in  Franklin-street,  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  in  Prince -street,  the  Society 
Library,  Gothic  Hall,  and  St.  Thomas's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Broadway,  and  the  Baptist 
Churcn,  in  Broome-street,  are  amoiiir  the  other  edifices  which  justly  adoi-n  New  York,  and 
of  which  the  citizens  may  very  pardonably  be  proud. 

Of  the  numerous  large  hotels,  the  Astor  House,  Broadway,  is  the  most  distinguished.  It 
is  built  of  Quincy  granite,  and  contains  390  rooms.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  largest  hotel 
in  the  world. 

Of  the  public  places,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  the  Battery,  a  beautiful  public 
ground,  on  the  south  point  of  the  i  sland,  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  containing  eleven  acres  j 
the  park,  in  the  centre  of  the  lower  part  of  the  city,  containing  ten  acres  and  three- 
quarters,  laid  out  with  walks,  shaded  with  trees,  and  surrounded  with  a  neat  iron  fence, 
and  a  large  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water  ;  St.  John's-square,  in  the  west  part  of 
the  city,  containing  four  acres,  laid  out  with  walks  and  trees,  and  surrounded  by  an  iron 
fence  ;  Washington-square,  one  mile  and  a  half  north  of  the  city  hall,  containing  nine  acres 
and  three-quarters  ;  Union-square,  with  an  elliptical  enclosure,  at  t  !ie  termination  of  Broad- 
way on  the  north,  and  ornamented  by  a  fountain,  supplied  by  the  Croton  water. 
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Most  of  tho  streets,  storo4,  and  otlier  biiildiiijnfs  of  the  city  are  lighted  with  gas.  The 
e\nense  of  gas  and  lamp^,  in  1810,  was  1 '-'0,676  dollars;  of  city  watch,  was  223,950 
dollars  ;  and  of  cloauing  the  streets,  149,931  dollars.— t/.  S.  Gaz.     Cihj  Iteturna,  ^a. 

All  approximate  estimate  of  tho  annual  value  of  sales  of  articles  of  country  produce  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  for  tho  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  : — 

dollars. 

Fresh  Beef 1,470,000 

„      Veal  365,(K)0 

„      Mutton  and  Lamb         ....  .  .  .        335,000 

„      Pork (i<K),000 

„      Poultry,  Game,  Eggs,  &c .     1,100,000 

Solted  Boef,  Pork,  and  Hams         .  .....     1,2(K),000 

Vegetables  and  Fruit 1,2(X),000 

Milk 1,000,000 

Butter,  Cheese,  and  Lard 1,500,000 

Flour,  Meal,  and  other  Brcadstuffs 3,0(X),000 

Hay  pnd  Oats 750,0<X) 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal),  exclusive  of  steam  fuel  ....     2,500,0(K) 

Articles  not  enumerated,  not  including  any  building  materials.         .        580,000 

Total  value         .         .   15,600,000 

Tho  Harlem  railroad  extends  from  the  City  Hall  through  Centre-street  to  Broome- 
street ;  turns  at  right  angles  to  the  Bowery,  where  it  turns  again  nearly  at  right  angles, 
and  follows  the  Bowery  to  the  fourth  Avenue,  on  which  it  extends  to  Hurlem,  eight  miles  ; 
and  it  is  continued  several  miles  further  to  Fonlham.  A  part  of  its  course  is  a  Jeep  cut 
through  solid  rock,  with  a  short  tunnel  and  high  embankmentM.  It  has  a  double  track  the 
whole  length,  and  is  the  most  expensive  railroad,  for  the  distance,  in  the  United  States. 
—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Columbia  College,  founded  in  1750,  has  a  president,  ten  professors,  about  140  students, 
and  about  11,000  volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  New  York  University  was  founded  in 
1831,  and  hits  a  chancellor,  and  twelve  professors,  about  125  students,  and  a  good  library 
and  philosophical  ap[)aratus.  The  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
was  established  in  !8I9,  has  five  professors,  and  seventy  five  students,  and  7260  volumes 
in  its  library.  Tiie  New  York  Theological  Sen)inary,  instituted  in  1836,  has  three 
ordi  nary,  and  four  extraordinary  professors,  108  students,  and  a  library  of  16,000  volumes. 
The  Public  School  Society  had  under  its  direction,  in  May,  1840,  sixteen  schools,  with  male 
and  female  and  prinmry  departments  ;  and  forty  six  primary  schools,  and  22,955  scholars. 
The  Rutgers  Female  Institute,  in  Madison-street,  mstructs  about  450  girls.  The  Me- 
chanics' School,  in  Crosby  street,  has  550  ]mpils.  The  Protestant  Episcopal  School  is 
another  useful  institution.  The  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons ;  the  New  York  Eye 
Infirmary  ;  the  New  York  Hospital  ;  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum  ;  and  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Asylum  are  all  creditable  to  tho  city,  and  to  its  government  and  people. 

The  Now  York  Society  Library,  in  Broadwaj ,  has  35,0(K)  volumes  ;  the  New  York  His- 
torical Society  has  a  library  of  10,000  volumes,  with  numerous  coins  and  medals  ;  the 
Lyceum  of  Natural  History  has  a  library  and  museum  ;  the  National  Academy  of  Design, 
containing  the  seulf)ture  and  statuary  of  tho  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  has  a  collection  of  the 
[taintings  of  living  artists  ;  Clinton  llall  Association,  for  the  promotion  of  literature,  science, 
and  the  arts  ;  the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  for  the  special  benefit  of  merchants' 
clerks,  with  a  library  of  about  23,000  volunu'«,  and  an  annual  course  of  lectures  through 
the  winter;  tJie  Apprentices'  Library  has  12,000  volumes,  for  the  use  of  18(K)  apprentices; 
the  American  Institute  holds  an  aimual  fair,  and  distributes  premiums  ;  the  New  York 
Lyceum,  with  a  library  and  reading-room. 

The  American  Bible  Society  ;  the  American  Tract  Society  ;  tlie  Homo  Missionary 
Society;  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  ;  the  American  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
( Baptist) ;  the  Baptist  Home  Missionary  Society,  are  among  the  many  institutions  whicn 
uistinguisii  ^-xow  York. 
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Tliero  are  1G8  placos  of  worship  in  the  city,  vi«  :  thirteen  Dutch  Refurmctl,  two  German 
lltifornioil,  twenty-seven  Kpiscopal,  twenty-four  J'rosbyterian,  three  Conf^egational,  three 
RofornieJ  Prosbyterian,  four  Assoeifite  llefornied,  three  Associate  churches,  eighteen  IJap- 
tist,  one  Welch  Baptist,  seventeen  Meth(Klist  Kpiscojial,  one  Indian  Methodist,  three  Asso- 
ciatu  Protestant  Methodist,  two  Primitive  Methmlist,  one  Calvinistic  Methodist,  one  German 
Methodist,  three  Lutheran,  one  Moravian,  four  Friends,  tlireo  Universalists,  two  Unitarian, 
one  Mariners,  eleven  Roman  Catholic,  seven  Jews'  Synwfoji^ues,  two  New  Jerusalem,  one 
Christian,  one  Providence  Chapel,  one  Congregation  of  Disciples,  one  Congregation  of 
Piiniitive  Christians,  one  Mormon,  or  Latter-Day  Saints,  and  nine  African,  viz.,  one 
Episco[>al,  two  Uaptist,  two  Presbyterian,  and  four  Methodist. 

The  number  of  banks  is  about  thirty,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  about  30,000,000 
dollars  ;  ten  marine  insurance  companies,  with  a  ca|)ital  of  3,8()0,(KX)  dollars  ;  twontv-two 
(ire  insurance  companies,  with  a  capital  of  6,!U)(),{X)0  dollars.  There  are  four  banJcs  for 
Buvi.  ;8.  -There  were,  in  1840,  in  the  city,  417  commercial  houses,  and  918  commission 
houses,  engaged  in  loreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  45f)41,2(X)  dollars;  3620  retail  iW 
goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1 4,048,095  dollars  ;  sixty-one  lumber-yards,  witn 
tt  capital  of  731,500  dollars;  four  furnai'es  have  a  capital  of  23,(X)0  dollars  ;  macninery  n-a- 
nufttctured  to  the  value  of  1,150,CXK)  dolhiiM  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  135,300  dollars  ;  pi*- 
cious  metals,  932,7()0  dollars;  of  various  metals,  1,087,800  dollars;  eighteen  cotton  factories, 
nnd  two  dyeing  and  printing  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  61,300  dollars  ;  one  spermaceti 
oil  and  candle  factory,  cajjital  1(X),00()  dt)llnr3 ;  eleven  distilleries,  and  fifteen  breweries, 
with  a  total  capital  of  575,076  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  with  a  capital  of  648,650 
dollars ;  three  glass  factories,  and  six  glass-cutting  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  53,(XX) 
dollars  ;  one  paper  factory  ;  seven  sugar  refineries,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  385,000 
dollars  ;  rope  walks,  capital  9800  dollars ;  two  grist  mills,  eight  saw  mills,  capital  146,800 
dollars  ;  cabinet  furniture  to  the  amount  of  916,675  dollitrs.  There  were  built  542  brick 
and  stone,  and  fifty-nine  wooden  houses,  to  the  value  of  1,889,100  dollars  ;  113  printing 
offices,  forty-three  binderie.',  ten  daily,  forty-five  weekly,  and  five  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-eight  periodicals,  employed  2029  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,285,320  dollars. 
Total  capital  in  manufactures,  11, 228,894  dollars.  There  were  four  colleges,  430  students, 
1 48  academies  or  grammar  schools,  7207  scholars,  209  common  and  primory  schools, 
32,867  sc\\o\axi.— Official  Returns,  U.S.  Gaz. 

The  city  has  six  theatres,  two  museums,  and  numerous  other  places  of  amusement. 
Four  steam  ferries  ply  from  the  city  to  Brooklyn,  three  to  Williamsburg,  two  to  Jersey 
City,  and  three  to  Iloboken. 

The  government  of  New  York  is  administered  by  a  mayor  and  common  council.  The 
city  is  divided  into  seventeen  wards,  each  of  which  elects  an  alderman,  an  assistant  alder- 
man, two  assessors  one  collector,  and  two  constables. 

New  York  was  settled  in  1612  by  the  Dutch,  and  in  1623  they  built  a  fort  at  the  south 
point  of  the  island,  and  in  1642  a  Dutch  church  within  the  fort.  In  1664  it  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  English.  In  1688,  the  assessors'  valuation  of  property  in  the  whole  city  was 
78,231/.  The  British  liad  possession  of  the  city  during  most  of^the  revolutionary  war.  They 
evacuated  it  November,  25th,  1783,  when  the  troops  under  General  Washington  entered 
it.  The  first  congress  met  here  in  1785  ;  and  hero  Washington  was  inaugurated  as  first 
President  of  the  United  States,  April  30th,  1789.  '^he  yellow  fever  prevailed  in  1795  and 
1805;  and  the  cholera  in  1832,  when  2467  pers.Mis  died  in  July,  and  2206  in  August. 
On  the  night  of  December  1  Gth,  1 835,  a  dreadful  fire  swept  over  foi  ty  acres,  covered  with 
stores  filled  with  valuable  merchandise,  and  destroyed  property  to  the  amount  of  nearly 
18,000,0(X)  dollars.  The  burnt  district  has  been  entirely  rebuilt  with  increased  convenience 
and  beauty. —  U.S.  Gaz. —  Various  ritunis  and  accounts. 

Of  the  many  and  expensive  public  works  undertaken  and  executed  by  the  city 
authorities  is  the  Croton  water-works :  a  gigantic  aqueduct  commencing  at  the  Croton 
river,  five  miles  from  the  Hudson  river.  The  dam  is  250  feet  long,  seventy  wide  at 
bottom,  and  seven  at  top,  and  forty  feet  high,  built  of  stone  and  cement.  It  elevates  the 
water,  so  ns  to  form  a  pond  five  miles  long,  covering  4(X)  acres,  and  contains  500,000,000 
galhms  of  water.  From  this  dam  the  aqueduct  is  continued  in  some  parts  by  tun- 
nelling tlirough  solid  rocks,  and  crossing  valleys  by  embankments,  and  brooks  by  ducts, 
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to  the  Ilarlom  nver,  a  ilutance  of  thirty-threo  miles.  "  It  U  built  of  stono,  brick,  and 
ceineiit,  archcl  over  and  und--,  =u  f?.)t  nine  inches  wide  at  bottom,  seven  feet  fi-a  inches 
at  the  top  of  the  Mde-wallj,  and  eight  foe*  five  inches  liigh,  ha*  a  descent  of  thirteen  inches 
and  a  (luarter  i.er  mile,  and  will  discharge  6(),(KX),(X)0  of  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours, 
Jt  will  cross  the  Harlem  liver  on  a  maffniHccnt  stone  bridge,  U.Wfeet  long,  with  fourteen 
piers,  eight  of  eighty  feet  -,pan,  and  seven  of  fifty  feet  span,  1 14  feet  from  high-tide  water 
to  the  top,  and  which  will  cost  more  than  9(K),(K)()  dollars.  This  bridge  is  in  progress 
anil  lor  the  present  the  water  is  brought  across  the  river  in  an  iron  pipe,  laid  as  an  inverte*! 
sviihon.  The  receivm/^  reservoir  is  at  86th  street,  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  Croton 
dam,  and  covers  thirt3r-hve  acres,  and  contains  1 .1(),0()(),(KX)  of  gallons.  The  water  is  con- 
veyed  to  the  distnl.uting  reservoir  on  Murray 's  hill,  40th  street,  in  iron  pipes.  It  covers 
f..uracro8,and  H  builtofstmie  and  cement,  forty-three  feet  high  above  the  street,  and 
holds  20,0(K)(KK)  of  gallons.  Thence  the  water  is  distributed  over  the  city  in  iron 
pijies,  laid  so  dwp  under  ground  as  to  bo  secure  from  frost.  The  whole  cost  of  the  work 
will  be  about  1 2,(KK),(K)0  dollars.  The  water  is  of  the  finest  kind  of  river  water.  No  oity 
m  the  world  18  now  more  plentifully  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water  than  the  city 
ot  iNew  York  ;  and  the  supply  would  be  abundant,  if  the  population  were  five  times  its 
present  number." —  (J.  S.  Gnz. 

Brooklyn  is  situated  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  opposite  tho  lower  part  of  the 
nX?^  Z  I  ,  ^>"'''t'''n.  i"  1«  10,  4402;  in  1820,  7175;  in  18.30,  15,396;  in  1840, 
J»>^.«.  t^mployed  in  comnerce,  1673;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4666;  navigating 
A"^"-To  '  "."  ''''"'^''*  '^'"^  ^^^^'  ^^2;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  807.— 
Offlctal  Returns      It  ,s  separatetl  from  New  York  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  thfee -fourths  of  a 

iiule  wide,  (renernllv /.nllorl  fkn  V».,»  ..: ...u:„i ..--..- xl.  i^        ..  xt        »r    •       ...    , 

Is 
stri 

of  the  streets  have  a  greater  width.  Fulton-street,  the  principar'thomugh'tareT  thouffh 
crooked,  has  been  widened  to  an  ample  breadth;  the  old  houses  with  which  it  was  formeriv 
lined  near  the  ferry,  have  been  rej.laced  by  rows  of  lofty  brick  bnihiings,  and  present 
an  entrance  to  tho  city  quite  as  imposing  as  any  entrance  to  thr,  city  of  Ne  v  York  It 
1.S  considered  one  of  the  best  built  cities  in  the  United  States.  Its  beautiful  situation,  ^ood 
air,  and  excellent  water,  have  made  it  a  favourite  place  of  residence  to  many  who  do  busi- 
ness m  New  York,  as  it  in  nearer  to  the  centre  of  trade,  than  residences  in  the  upper  parts 
ot  the  city.  I  he  increase  of  population,  from  1830  to  1840,  was  20,917.  Brooklyn  n 
connected  with  New  York  by  four  steam  ferries,  on  each  of  which  several  commodious 
boats  continually  ply.  The  time  of  crossing  is  generally  from  four  to  five  minutes 
Brooklyn  »  d.y.ded  into  nine  wards,  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council, 
itnad,  in  1840,  thirty  churches— seven  Presbyterian,  seven  Episcopal,  three  Dutch  Re- 
fonned  two  Baptist,  seven  Methodist,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  Friends. 
Jt  has  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  eauital  of  1,000,000  dollars,  besides  a  savings  bank. 
Ihere  are  three  insurance  companiee.  «  ith  a  total  capital  of  452,000  dollars.  The  Lyceum 
in  Washington-street,  is  a  handsome  granite  building,  with  a  spacious  lecture  room.  The 
library,  with  3000  volumes,  has  a  good  reading  room,  open  daily.  The  Hamilton  Lite- 
rary Association,  composed  of  young  men,  is  a  useful  institution. 

There  were,  m  1840,  five  foreign  commercial  houses,  capital  109,500  dollars;  154  re- 
tail stores,  capital  35.3  0()o  dollars;  several  lumber  yards,  capital  40,000  dollars  ;  products 
of  the  dairy,  197,000  dollars;  machinery,  182,000  dollars;  hats  and  caps,  102,000  dollars- 
^"t!S!l?^'^;.'"*""*^*.''*"™  «f 'rather,  162,600  dollars;  fi-e  distilleries,  one  brewery,  capital 
JoJ.OOO  dollars;  paints,  dru-s,  &c.,  capital  322,000  d.^llars;  one  glass  house,  emnloyinff 
1^)  persons,  capital  1 5,000  dollars ;  four  rope  walks,  capital  65,000  dollars;  three  printing 
'I'^Hfi'-^m^  n"  ^'  *xr  "'•'^'^'y'  °"^  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  u.  manufhctures, 
l,d8b,.500dolara.  Nineteen  academies,  1121  students,  thirty-eight  schools,  4683  scho- 
lars.—0/5^CJo/ «fi^«rn«.      IJ.  S.  Gaz. 

The  United  States  Navy  Yai-d,  situated  on  Wollabout  bay,  covers  forty  acres  of  ground 
inclo-cd  by  a  brick  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  contains  two  large  ship  houses,  seven  extensive 
timber  shed.,  built  of  brick,  and  several  workshops,  offices  for  the  office    ,  and  extensive 
storeliouses.     A  dry  dock  will  so*  u  be  constructed  at  this  place.    Connected  with  the  Navy 
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lTh^l\?d  mull^*  Th  ^"'"^.^rT',  *  ''°">'^"^  institutior^,  which  has  a  valuable 
etTSthelTrv;^  commanding  eminence,  half  a  mile 

eaat  ot  the  Navy  Yard,  and  ha^  a  large  buildmg,  surrounded  by  thirty-three  acres  of  culti- 
vated ground,  inclosed  by  a  brick  waU.  The  Atlantic  Dock  Company  are  cons^ctin^a 
large  basm,  withm  Red  kook  Point,  which  will  contain  forty-two  a^dVhalf TeTanKhe 

o?  whtf '' -1^^  ^^'"^  ''!\'T^  ^"^  ^'t'  ^'•°"*"'^  °»  BuLmUl.  channet  and  the  del 
ThS-f"^  acco'nn.odate  the  largest  ships;  the  whole  estimated  to  cost  624,527  douSs. 
fh  s  add.t  onal  r;;"'-^  7™  -  rendered  necessary  by  the  crowded  state  of  the  dUs  at  New 
York.  At  the  foot  of  Brooklyn  Heights,  the  finest  water  is  obtained  from  wells  and  reser- 
voirs for  the  supply  of  the  shipping  of  New  York  harbour—f/  «   G«7 

GovERNOK'8  Island  ,s  situated  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,' 3200  feet  south  of  the 

W  n„L"  .,-T  n  ''"'S^  ^"Z  '^  ^'■°"."'^'  ^^'""^"^  *°  *^«  United  States.  Castle 
J^T'  1    °f  T  !u-  T^^'T''  P°'°*  «<"  t»i«  island,  is  a  round  tower.  600  feet  in 

«^umference  and  sixty  feet  h,gh,  with  three  tiers  of  cannon;  Fort  Columbus,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  the  island,  mounts  lOo  heavy  cannon,  and  a  battery  on  the  south-we  t  part  com- 
manding the  entrance  through  Buttermilk  channel.  There  are  extensive  banScks,  w.U 
houses  for  the  officers,  occupied  by  a  small  garrison.  "»"t»«.ks,  wiin 

Staten  Island  lies   at  about  four  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  New  York      It 
ThlTZ."^       7^r^':r  ^ir  'Z  ''S^'  ^^'^«'  '^-^  >«  ^^'-^-^  -"to  tbur  townships 

vald Tot  LST±  IT  °°'' '  "  '''I'^V''"*-  '""••^  ^^^«'  *«  *»>«  ««"»'>•  Ri«=hmond  hill  is  efe: 
vated  307  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  the  view  from  its  summit  is  extensive  and  beautiful 

slnTanftb*  :ho'*^°/N'"7°'''  "'*'*  ^  '^"'"'"'•'    ''^'^-^^'  -'I  for^ScaSnt   S 
fhl  AHr.-  ?       n         r  "^^Tl'  **'*?"'^"'"  ^'^^^  *»>«  l^^^"-  bay,  and  a  wide  expanse  o{ 

the  Atlantic,  continually  enhvenedfcy  nuinen,us  vessels  and  steamboats.  Severd  steam 
ferry-boats  are  contmually  plymg  between  the  bland  and  the  city  of  New  York  and  tl^ 
steamboats  which  ply  to  Newark  stop  at  several  landing  places  on  its  north  s^d^  Scale 
and  shell-fish  are  taken  on  its  shores.— f/.  S.  Gaz 

the  noT  iff  tr  ''  t"  f  n  ^'*''''-^"  *^'  '^*'^°*'"  °"  ^''^  «""*^'  *"'l  Long  Island  sound  on 
i  .  flAn"^*''^  '"''''*.  °^  Connecticut.  It  is  divided  into  three  counties,  and  its  area  b 
about  1500  square  miles.  A  chain  of  hills  runs  from  west  to  east,  on  the  north  ot'which 
the  surface  .s  somewhat  hi  ly  and  broken;  on  the  south  it  is  level.  ThenirthXre 
InVt  „dS'  °"*'^^«°"?  '  is  a  beach  of  «and  and  gravel,  inclosing  bays,  S  various 
m  ts,  admitting  vessels  of  sixty  or  seventy  tons,  and  abounding  with  fine  shell  and  oUie 
nn  »,•  h  •  rt?""^ ''  Gardine^-s  bay  and  island,  and  Montaulf  point,  a  bold  promontory 
on  which  IS  a  lighthouse.     The  nortb  shore  has  several  lighthouses.  ^  omontory, 

Ihe  census  of  1840  shows,  that  the  population  of  Long  Island  had  increased  nearly 
s2  ^'rh^'f  l!"    •  "  r".'  "•"  "r  *'"';'  '^''^  '^^  average Vr  cent  increa.se  of  1  whol{ 


isflo 

IKIO 

H20 

Itt«5 


42,3M  1830 

■IM.T.W  IHih 

56U7S  1840 

«8.705 

lucreiuein  fifty  years,  Kio  percent. 


US, 401 
110,400 


YEARS. 

Kint:*(«. 

i«00 

5,740 
8,303 
ll,l8i 
14,079 

1810 

1820 

1825 

Progress  of  Population  in  the  several  Counties  of  the  Island. 


Qiieen'n. 


Suffulk. 


l(i,H!>l 
19,336 
21,319 
a0,331 


l»,73l 
21,113 
■i4,27.t 
23,(19,1 


YEARS. 


1830. 
183.1. 
i840.. 


King'a      I     Qiiepn's. 


20,337 
32,037 
47,U|J 


22,271) 
!*:■•,!. 30 
30,3-i4 


Siiff.ilk. 


30,780 
28,274 
32,469 


;,Inn?'  'j^'-'structlon  of  the  Long  Island  railroad  will  greatly  increase  the  prosperity  of  the 
island.     Its  population  now  is  greater  thr.n  that  of  either  of  the  states  of  Rhode   Island 
Delaware,  or  Arkansas.  ' 

Long  Island  Sound  is  a  large  body  of  water  extending  the  entire  length  of  Long 

iv  a  tni".  7T^\  •*  ^T  ^T^'^'^-  ^*  ^•"•'""""ieates  with  the  Atlantif  on  the  Z 
by  a  rapid  strait,  and  west  by  the  East  river  and  New  York  bay.  Its  breadth  is  from  two 
to  twenty  miles,  and  its  eno-t h  1  lo  /  «.«        »  i^m  iwo 
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TRADE  AND  NAVKJATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 
The  early  trade  of  New  York  commenced  with  the  first  voyages  of  the  Dutch 
to  the  River  Hudson,  and  the  settlement  of  Beaver  Wijth,  now  Albany,  in  the 
year  1623,  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  European  wares  for  the  skins  of  the 
beaver  and  of  other  wild  animals.  The  Swedes  and  Fins,  who  had  settled  ou 
some  of  the  lands  on  the  Hudson,  became  agriculturists;  but  the  Dutch  did 
little  more  than  carry  on  trade  and  navigation.  So  tardy,  however,  were  their 
voyages,  that  we  are  informed  that  they  sailed  from  Holland  in  the  beginning 
of  the  summer  of  one  year,  with  a  cargo  of  assorted  European  goods,  to  New 
Netherlands,  and  returned  with  furs,  wood,  &c.,  during  the  summer  of  the  follow- 
ing year. 

When  Governor  Stuyvesant  surrendered  to  General  Nicholl,  mew  Amstel,  now 
New  York,  consisted  of  several  narrow  streets  lined  with  low  houses.  Smith, 
in  his  "  History  of  New  York,"  printed  in  1757,  says,  "The  city  of  New  York  con- 
sists of  about  2500  buildings;  it  is  0  mile  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
No  part  of  America  is  better  supplied  with  markets,  abounding  with  greater 
plenty  and  variety.  We  have  beef,  pork,  mutton,  poultry,  butter,  wild  fowl,  venison, 
fish,  roots  and  herbs  of  all  kinds  in  their  seasons.  Our  oysters  are  a  considerable 
article  in  the  support  of  the  poor;  their  beds  are  within  sight  of  the  town.  A 
fleet  of  200  small  craft  are  seen  there  at  a  time,  when  the  weather  is  mild  in 
winter,  and  this  single  article  is  computed  to  be  worth  annually  about  2000/. 
This  city  is  the  metropolis  and  great  mart  of  the  province,  and,  by  its  commodious 
situation  commands  also  the  trade  of  the  western  part  of  Connecticut,  and  that 
of  East  Jersey.  No  season  prevents  our  ships  from  launching  into  the  ocean. 
During  the  greatest  severity  of  winter  an  equal,  unrestrained  activity  runs  through 
all  ranks,  orders,  and  employments.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  a  mixed  people,  but  mostly  descended  from  the  original  Dutch  settlers." 
(The  population  in  1756  being  about  13,500  souls,  including  about  2500  negroes.) 
"The  city  is  divided  into  seven  wards,  and  is  under  the  government  of  a  inayor, 
recorder,  seven  aldermen,  and  as  many  assistants  and  common  councilmen.  The' 
mayor,  sheriflr,and  coroner,  are  annually  appointed  by  the  governor;  the  recorder 
has  a  patent  during  pleasure.  The  annual  revenue  of  the  corporation  is  nearly 
2000/."  We  have  few  statistical  data  as  to  the  extent  and  value  of  the  trade  at  this 
period.  Comparing  it  with  the  population  of  the  city  and  of  the  province,  it  certainly 
was,  in  its  various  branches,  of  great  magnitude.  The  imports  were,  manufactures 
from  England  ;  tea  U  the  value  of  10,000/.  per  annum,  by  the  East  India  Company  ; 
wines  from  Madeira  and  Portugal.  The  payments  were  made  in  dollars,  received 
from  the  Spaniards  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  dyewoods,  rum,  sugars,  and  mo- 
lasses,  received  in  payment  for  provisions  sold  in  those  countries  by  the  merchants 
of  New  York  ;  and  in  fins,  wood,  &c.,  received  in  exchange  for  British  and  East 
and  West  Ii.diaii  wares,  and  in  flax  seed ;  of  which  latter  there  were  shipped  for 
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Ireland,  between  the  9th  of  December,  1755,  and  the  23id  of  February  following, 
12,528  hogsheads;  during  the  year  ending  the  29th  of  September,  1756,  23  ships, 
22  brigs,  45  brigantines,  31  sloops,  and  11  schooners,  entered;  and  36  ships,  28 
brigs,  58  brigantines,  150  sloops,  and  14  schooners,  sailed  from  the  port  of  New 
York.  Copper  ore  mined  in  New  Jersey,  and  shipped  from  New  York,  was  sold 
for  40/.  per  ton  at  Bristol :  6731  tons  of  provisions,  chiefly  flour,  were  exported, 
besides  grain,  enumerated  by  bushels,  and  not  by  tons.  About  800  pipes  of 
Madeira  were  imported  annually,  in  payment  for  which  Indian  corn,  flour,  timbei* 
and  other  articles  sent  to  Portugal  and  Madeira.  2654  barrels  of  tar  were 
brought  from  North  Carolina  were  among  the  exports.  Before  1756  about  80,000 
barrels  of  flour  from  America  were  exported.  {See general  mew  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  America  hereafer,) 

The  extraordinary  grow.h  of  New  York,  and  the  increase  and  prosperity  of 
its  navigation  and  trade  are  chiefly  owing  to  its  situation  and  its  port,  near  the 
mouth  of  a  magnificent  navigable  river,  and  to  the  great  advantages  of  the  com- 
raunication  which  has  been  extended  from  the  Hudson,  by  canals  and  by  rail- 
roads, to  the  great  lakes  and  rivera  of  the  northern  and  western  regions  of 
America. 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Arrivals  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  at  the  Port  of  New  York 
from  1810  to  1840,  inclusive  j  from  Official  Authority.  ' 


YEAR.   ArriTalu,      Tanoage. 


1810.... 

2341 

1811..  . 

2028 

1812.... 

179S 

1813  ... 

1319 

1814.... 

788 

1815.... 

2120 

1816.... 

2«24 

1817.... 

2097 

1818.... 

2273 

18ID.... 

1075 

1820.... 

1IM7 

1821.... 

20G1 

1822.... 

2242 

1823.... 

2423 

1824.... 

2612 

1825.... 

2778 

274,943J 
240,010} 
184,301} 
143,720} 
48,631 1 
29l,072| 
331,O70i 
288,.547i 
297,I9fii 
260,840 
256,9914 
274,3144 
319,94a| 
330,785 
372,376 
420,814| 


Ircrrase  of 

Tonnage 
since  1820. 


YEAR 


6 
24 


76-100 
51-100 

36  52-100 

45 

63  73-100 


1826... 

1827... 

1828... 

'1829... 

1830... 

1831... 

1832..., 

1833..., 

1834.... 

1833.... 
ilMO.... 

1837.... 
■1838 

1839 

.1840.... 


AiriraU. 


2964 
2911 
2656 
2716 
19^6 
2080 
22U2 
2437 
2427 
2430 
2710 
2508 
1962 
2573 
2479 


Tonnage. 


402,446 

442,4061 

412,037} 

417,9614 

40.%307 

427,601i 

402,310 

521,510 

535,497J 

647  322 

629,065 
5511,483 
G3.1,927i 
618,180 


Ini reaae  of 

Innnnge 
•ince  l!>20. 


36  62-100 
72  18-100 
60  71-100 
62  61^-100 

37  74-100 
66  41-100 
91     6-  10 

102  90-100 
108  4-  10 
116  2-100 
151  92-100 
114  17-100 
\\r  74-100 
I5i  27-10(1 
140  '18-100 


Number  of 
Britiah 
biiipa. 


93 

V7a 

369 
,^71 
303 
287 
367 
240 
230 
337 
307 


Number  of 
PaSMsugtra. 


30,224 
31,739 
48,.589 
41,732 
4H,I40 
30,303 
00,541 
34,97s 
25,531 


.W  loS  ?  t^»7  ^"^f !«' wJ"ch  are  from  foreign  and  coastwise  ports,  there  are 
about  1050  schooners,  sloops,  &c.,  employed  in  coasting  inland,  not  included  in  the  above 
averagmg  about  seventy-five  tons,  making  78,750  tons.  These  vessels  are  here  probabk 
every  week  dunng  the  season  ot  navigation,  and  about  soventy-five  steamboats,  which 
probably  are  here  about  every  other  day  ;  tonnage,  30,760. 


Yeari. 

1830... 
1831... 
1832... 


Number. 

ISIO 

1634 

1H08 


NcMBEB  of  Foreign  Arrivals,  from  1830  to  1840. 


Years, 
1H33. . 
1834.. 
1835.. 


NumlM>r, 
. . . 1U26 
...1032 
...2043 


Years. 
1830.. 
1837. . 
1838.. 


Number. 

229a 

2071 

1700 


Yeari. 

1839  . 
1840.. 


Number. 

2139 

1933 
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Abeivals  at  New  York  from  Foreign  Countries  during  the  Year  1833. 


NATIONS. 


American 

Engliih 

French , 

Spuiah 

Dutch.  Ha.  Bre.. 

oelgiaa 

Swediih 

Norwegian 

DanUh 

Austrian ., 

Nea|)oIitan 

Sardinian 

Mexican 

Texian 

Haytian 

Ruuian 

Priiuiaii' 

Mecklenburg,.., 

Columbian 

Braiilian    

Italian 

Portuguese 


Ships. 


Numlier. 

406 

28 

13 

3 

15 

13 


Barks. 


Number. 

48 

S6 

2 


Brigs. 


Total  Sbipsin  1833 479" 

Total  Ships  in  1838 ^^ 


Number. 
647 
181 

13 

24 

13 

SI 

13 
3 
1 


Schooners 


Number. 

300 

102 

2 

9 

3 


Sloops. 


Number. 
3 
4 


113 


903 


740 


433 


TOT«L 
1833. 


366 


Number, 

1384 

371 

iO 

35 

33 

41 

17 
3 
1 


192S 


1783 


^  F™\f  M^ltrn  *o?  2^R  '''''  ^T^''^  ^^"^  ^°^«'^  C°-*"-  ^  '^^  Year  1841. 
of  1840  theif  U  i,  "'  ?^'^^°"*  Department.     Compared  with  the  Navigation 

than  in  1840.  ^anisn,  &c.     Ut  French  vessels  there  are  eight  less 


NATIONS. 


Number  of 
Vessels. 


American  ships 

M         barks ", 

>.         brigs 

_  .  »  schooners . . , 
Br'.Uah  ships 

I)      steamships 

M      barks 

>f      brigs 

»      schooners 

French  ships 

,.        barks 

„   "       brigs 

Bremen  ships 

,.       barks   

»        brigs 

II       schooners 

Spanish  schooners 

Swedish  ships 

I.         barks 

II         brigs 


432 
133 
631 
348—1563 

16 
7 

39 
181 

91—  334 

a 

7 

19— 
10 
32 
II 

1— 

2— 

5 
20 
23 


29 


NATIONS, 

Swediah  schooners  , 

Sicilian  ships 

barks 

brigs 

„     .      schooners  , 

Dutch  barks 

brigs 

galliots 

II     schooners  .« 

Hamburg  ships.... 

•I         barks  . . . 

„     II         brigs ... 

Danish  ship* 

II      barlu 

I.      brigs 

II      schooners  . . 

Austrian  ships 

barks  .... 
brigs  .... 
Norwegian  barks.. 


NomboT  of 
Vessii. 


1— 

1 

I 

7 

1— 

2 

3 

7 

3— 

ft 

7 

3— 

8 

1 

8 

1— 

1 

1 

1— 

4 


49 


10 


IS 


15 


12 


NATIONS. 

I  Norwegian  brigs 

Columbian  brigs 

■I         schooners.. 

Neapolitan  barks 

I.  brigs 

PortHEuese  schooners  . 
Prussian  ships  

i>       barks 

„     »       brigs 

kenoese  brigs 

Brazilian  brigs ', 

Veneaiielan  brigs 

II        schooners... 

Haytian  brigs 

Sardinian  barks 

I,         brigs 

Oreek  brigs 

Italian  brigs 


Total. 


Number  ol 

Vessels. 

3— 

7 

7 

2— 

» 

1 

2— 

3 

2- 

2 

1 

1 

5— 
1— 
1— 

7 

1 

3 

2— 

5 

2— 

3 

1 

2- 

3 

1— 

1 

1— 

1 

2118 


The  whole  number  ef  pa.„ngc„  frem  foreign  porte,  i„  1841,  wa,  57,377 
5614  ,  toJ„„„,l«H«;^„r  6W  °£eie  l7°3         '  "^^  "°^  '""  *^y"-  »' 

r..o.ne..or.hepo,f.e.VhJirh;tl^:;'*frjritfj^^^^^^ 
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Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Passengers  wtiich  arrived  at  the  Port  of  New 
York  from  Foreign  Countries,  during  the  Year  1843,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  United  States 
revenue  b  -^arding-officer  : — 


CUUNTRIBS. 


Amerton . . 

British 

Frencb 

Bremen 

Norwegian. 
Swedish.... 

Siciliui 

Hambnn... 

Danish 

Russian.... 

Dutch 

Belgian  .... 
Culumbian . 
Neapolitan,. 
Prussian.... 

Texau 

Sardinian... 

Italian 

Genoese 

Venezuelan . 

Spanish 

Hanoverian  . 
Mexican 


Ships. 


■Total.. 


number. 
403 
8 
4 
16 
0 
9 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Barks, 


439 


number, 
153 
18 

3 
23 

S 
13 

1 

6 

f) 

1 
0 

0 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 


Brigs. 


332 


nnmber. 
MS 

184 

4 

9 

6 
24 

,■) 

2 

6 

1 
0 

I 
3 
2 
IS 
0 
2 
1 
I 
2 
3 
3 
1 


Schooners. 


78» 


number. 

288 
66 
0 
3 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
C 

1 
0 
0 
0 

0 

1 

0 
0 


Steamers. 


3155 


number. 
1 
S 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

e 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
G 
0 
0 


Galliots. 


number. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
n 

0 

0 
0 

c 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


Sloops, 


6 


nnmber. 
3 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


TOTAL. 


3 


number. 

1363 

271 

U 

83 

12 

44 

6 

13 

6 

3 

6 

4 

A 

a 

18 
1 
3 
3 
I 
3 
4 
4 
1 


1833 


The  number  of  passengers  who  arrived  here  in  1843,  from  foreign  countries,  was  46,302. 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  commencing  January  1, 
1843,  and  ending  December  31,  1843,  compared  with  the  same  time  in  1842, 


ARTICLES. 


Apples barrels 

Ashes,  pot do. 

—  peari do. 

Beef,  pickled , do. 

dried cwts, 

Bees'-wax do. 

Brandy pipi 

— —  • • balfpipes 

*~~- • qr.  casks 

Butter flrkini 

Candles,  sperm boxes 

- — tallow do, 

Cassia mats  and  cases 

Cheese casks 

— - boxes 

Clorer-seed tierces 

Cochineal , oeroons 

Cocoa ..,.••••. ,,,.  bags 

Coffee casks 

barrels 

~ —  b«g» 

t'O™ bushels 

Corn-meal hbgds, 

barrels 

Cofdage coils 

Cotton  bales 

Domestic  cotton  goods. . . .  bales  and  cases 
Oyewooda— 
Logwood tons 

£"?•»•<' do. 

Nicaragua  ju. 

Fish— 

"/yeod cwts. 

Mackerel barrels 

Herring do. 

Flax-aetd  tierces 

Flour — 

W"***' barrels 

„.">«■•: do. 

Om,  foreign pipes 

Giinpowiler ,kegs 

Hama  and  bacon cwts. 

•J''**' number 

""?■ bales 

Ind'K" cai 


Quantities. 


1843 


15,016 

43,041 

2,584 

36,048 

6,809 

7.154 

10 

169 

123 

48,034 

ll,»r>6 

33,326 

38,»17 

8,064 

62,113 

1,SCI 

118 

13,071 

33 

334 

19,401 

31,301 

6,084 

28,7IS 

3,3S9 

164,334 

30,435 

7,014 

1,2SI 

196 

40,SS9 
3,H50 
.\H98 
4,131 


1842 


3,879 

24,195 

3,003 

4,451 

10 

258 

113 

36,939 

11,384 

U,334 

25,7.t2 


ARTICLES, 


8,361  Lard keas 

31,778  Lumber— 


5,217 

30,688 

4,313 

675 

5,932 

3.10 

531 

18,514 

155,795 

6,814 

2,5,800 

1,735 

169,314 

19,729 

6.927 

1,718 

408 

33,041 

4,649 
4,517 
3,066 


Shaok",  hhd.  and  pipe number 

Board;  an  J  plank M.  feet 

SUTet  and  heading M. 

Hoop* II, 

NbinglM M. 

N»1U casks 

Naval  st>rca— 

Ro^n barrel 

Spirits  of  Turpentine do, 

1  ar  ...•.......••.,.••...,,,,,,,,, ,do. 

Turpentine ao. 


Quautitiei. 


1843 


274,881 

329,869 

8,798 

10,617 

!2 

71 

8,333 

4,405 

8,235 

5,B37 

M,633 

31,286 

2,842 

5,296 

41 

137 

i.-ii 

330 

Oils- 

Glire basket*  and  cases 

Linseed gallons 

Whale do. 

Sperm do. 

j*???" bag> 

rinenro  do. 

P»fk barrels 

J'«e tierces 

Hum,  foreiip punch  eons 

American  ,. barrels 

Saltpetre bags 

*"^» packages 

2"*P boxe» 

Sugars- 
White  Havanna  do. 

Brown  Haranna do. 

Manilla,  tat. bags 

MuscoTado  hligds. 

Refined cwts. 

Teas— 
Sonchong  and  other  black....  pack  ages 

Hyson  skin do. 

Hyson  and  Young  II  ysou do. 

Gunpowder  and  imperial do. 

Tobacco,  leaf hligdr 

<i'tto bales,  cases,  &c. 

manufactured kegs 

Whalebone cwts 

Wheat bushels 

Whi'key  barrels 

Wool hi|i„ 


1843 


188,687 

23,679 
4,748 
3,239 
1,000 
1,761 
9,248 

82,844 

1,702 

39,374 

203,039 

1,308 

14,300 

2,567,916 

472,563 

2,187 

5,347 

48,963 

38,100 

W>8 

1,767 

1.339 

650 

33,060 

266 
2,857 
5,511 

343 
9,066 

3,033 
798 

8,920 
10,709 

6,771 
13,989 
11,799 
14,521 
44,885 
70 


159,089 

26,533 
4,831 
4,IS5 
859 
1,160 
6,344 

56,481 

1,175 

27,469 

188,200 

963 

14,800 

'2,445,80(1 

27.\2i7 

1,692 

11.864 

78,947 

19,307 

1,200 

1,573 

6,100 

972 

24,810 

841 

3,356 

1,115 

18,643 

0,143 

3,806 
32,540 
13,326 

7,701 

13,863 

11,703 

11.013 

100,323 

1,150 

I  AAA 


I 


pi. 

TOTAL. 

«r. 

number. 

1363 

271 

13 

13 

44 

19 

18 

1833 

luautirin. 

13 

1843 

>68) 

155,083 

,878 

26,533 

748 

4,831 

239 

4,155 

(KH 

859 

761 

1,160 

348 

6,344 

844 

58,481 

vn 

1,175 

374 

27,465 

089 

188,200 

308 

963 

300 

14,800 

»l« 

2,445,800 

563 

27.\3.(7 

187 

1,693 

347 

11.864 

j«a 

78,947 

266 

841 

m 

2,356 

111 

143 

1,115 

m, 

18,643 

)33 

B,I43 

M 

1,808 

»20 

32,540 

09 

13,326 

71 

7.701 

89 

13,863 

99 

11,703 

21 

11.013 

85 

100,323 

70 

1,150 

n.i 

I  AAA 
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Ij^owts  into  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  the  Year  ending  the  20th  of  September. 


ni 


1843 

1844 

■ 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

TOTAL. 

Free. 

Dutiable. 

TOTAL. 

Foortli  qnarter 

Fine  quarter 

Second  quarter 

Third  quarter 

dollan. 

2,706,831 

2,799,140 

9,14.5,115 

2,443,987 

dollan. 
3,874,731 
8,906,616 
6,979,795 
13,113,758 

dollan. 

0,281,552 

8,705,765 

16,124,910 

15,555,743 

dollan. 

3,050,484 
2,070,877 

4,585,383 
2,763,558 

dollars. 
7,971,032 
16,959,738 
15,063,974 
23,926,600 

dollan. 

10,032,100 

19,030,005 

19,049,357 

36,690,218 

Increaae  

Decreai-e 

17,094,072 

29,573,900 

46,667,973 

11,470,303 
6,023',770 

63,031,984 
34,348,084 

78,092,286 
28,434,314 

is  ab^te  ulTv  cenfaXS  '!  ^'^^y  in  specie.     The  total  mcrease  in  consumable  goods 
«  auove  no  per  cent,  and  the  duties  collected  have  been  as  follow  :— 

Customs  Duties,  Port  of  New  York,  1843  and  1844. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


1843. 

1844., 


Increaae  . 


Fourth  Quarter. 


dollan. 

1,168,680 
2„534,163 


1,365,483 


Pint  Quarter. 


dollara. 

1,876,874 
5,537,023 


3,660,140 


Second  Quarter.      Third  Quarter 


dollan. 

3,578,8.55 
5,478,588 


2,889,733 


dollan. 

4,310,814 

7,839,946 


3,519,133 


ExpoBTS  from  the  Port  of  New  York,  for  1843  and  1844. 


TOTAL. 


dollars, 
9,034,933 
21,379,720 


11,444,797 


I 


1843 


Fourth  quarter 
First  quarter  . . . 
Second  quarter. 
Third  quarter  . . 


Total 


Domestic 
Goods. 


dollan. 
4,0,10,468 

3,S75,i!86 
4,755,380 
4,368,205 


19,940,435 


Foreign 
Goods. 


dollara. 

1,105,059 
715,.'i07 

1,470,378 
8,119,816 


^4 1 0,760 


TOTAL. 


dollan. 

5,138,527 

4,570,793 

0,335,764 

6,386,111 


23,360,105 


1844 


Domestic 
Goods. 


dollan. 

4,916,771 

6,385,089 

8,201,035 

8,000,000 


27,593,495 


Foreign 
Goods. 


dollan. 

1,298,887 

829,876 

1,612,474 

3,000,000 


6,741,197 


TOTAL. 


dollan. 
6,315,658 
7,214,925 
9,904,109 
1 1,000,000 


34,334,693 


The  exports  from  the  port  of  New  York  form  no  index  whatever  to  the  export  trade  of 
the  county.;  because  the  proportion  of  the  whole  export  sent  from  thirport  is  so  sl^ Ld 
fwrSf  of%^  '°f  r*  *"  '""^t     The  imports,  on  the  other  hand,  form^very  geneStwo- 

Dbawback  on  Foreign  Goods  Re-exported  from  New  York. 


YEARS. 


1843. 
1844. 


Fourth  Quarter. 


dollars. 
138,006 
132,134 


Fint  Qnarter. 


dollarii. 
112,137 
113,893 


Second  Quarter. 


diillan. 
183,021 
172,635 


Third  Quarter. 


dollan. 
165,877 
330,000 


TOTAL. 


dollan. 
590,041 

048,661 


YEARS. 


^Air'i:  of  Quarterly  and  Annual  Imports  into  the  Port  of  New  York. 


I 


1832. 
1833.. 
1834. 
1835.. 
1830. 
1837.. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


Pint  Quarter. 


dollarit. 
18,637,978 
13,333,048 
20,63.5,918 
16,4(^,141 
«I,75(!,3I3 
86,591,050 
16,583,.')01 
38,110  818 
10.040,78« 
3l,<l.13,8g0 
20,687  JMO 
8,7().'i,7«8 
10,030,605 


Second  Quarter. 


dollars. 
11,347,018 
16  297,190 
80,878,745 
23,4.V1,51I 
S7,037,.')83 
17.807,200 
2I,91S,.147 
22,748,183 
10,647,872 
18,736,421 
18,724,68'! 
16,134,010 
19,640,317 


Third  Quarter. 


dollan. 

10,976,281 

21,079,873 

30,27«,h04 

33,491,833 

36,052,430 

13,004,980 

91,(W9,,530 

31,808,333 

17,854,920 

33,385,62(1 

9,723,287 
1  .%4S5,745 
30,690,218 


Fourth  Quarter. 


dollars. 

5,807,601 
ll,23;'.0.'.:! 
15,384,Um 
16,fl'>i,.>!!,t 
I8,I39,:V'. 

V,970,72a 
17,028,091 
14,621,364 
11,402,346 
11,313,078 

6,3HI,5.'>2 
10,033,106 


TOTAL. 


dollan. 

46.768,908 
60,944,044 
76,873,376 
80,304,1  OK 
ll8,886,l<tt 
68,374,5iil? 
75,?  14,7  29 
a?, 078,687 
M-  f  54 ,024 
7,>. 268,015 
52,415,S.'a 
50,308,526 
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Note. — The  imports  of  the  second  and  third  quarter  of  1844  have  been  larger,  It 
appears,  than  in  any  year  since  1839.  These  goods  have  been,  added  to  the  increased 
production  of  American  manufacturers,  greater  than  can  find  sale;  and  the  dependence 
upon  bank  facilities  to  work  them  off,  has  increased  the  business  of  the  institutions. 

Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Cases  of  the  principal  Merchandise  Exported 
from  Havre  to  New  York,  in  the  Packet  Ships,  during  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


ABTICLKS. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

gllj^g         

16.778 
3,430 
1,8;6 
3.773 
1,578 

18,285 

10,034 

1,476 

»,837 

2,7»3 

03A 

10,130 

16,424 
2,315 
3,381 
3,313 
1,449 

14,740 

Wonllen* 

Silka  and  Woollen 

Cotton 

Silk  and  Cotton 

Dirers  kinds 

Xotal  

43,740 

28,225 

41.832 

>Vinea 

37,290 
».109,934 

22,278 

850,348 

35,879 
1,363,493 

Watches  and  jewellery 

Rates  of  Commission  adopted,  and  recommended  for  general  adoption,  and  allowed  by  the 
New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  when  no  agreement  exists  to  the  contrary. 


ON  FOREIGN  BUSINESS.  percent. 

Sale  of  merchandise " 

Sale  or  purchase  of  stocks' 1 

Sale  or  purchase  of  specie f 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  with  funds  in 
hand ;   on   iu>^  aggregate  amount  of    costs    and 

charges.... *J 

Drawing  or  endorsing  bills  in  all  cases 2} 

Vessels— selling  or  purchasing 24 

Freight,  procuring 6 

Collecting  freight  or  general  average 24 

Outfits  or  disbursement^  with  funds  in  hand 2} 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when  the 
premium  does    not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the 

amount  insured 4 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  cases,  when   the 
premium  exceeds  10  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 

premium ' 

Collecting  diviuends  on  stock i 

Collecting  delayed  or  litigated  accounts S 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses 2j^ 

Receiving  and  paying  monies,  from  which  no  other 

commission  is  derived 1 

Remittances  in  bills,  in  all  cases 

Landing  and  re-shipping  goods  from  vessels  in  dis- 
tress—on the  value 

Receiving  and  forwarding  goods  entered  at  the  custom 

house — on  the  value 

And  on  responsibilities  incurred 


ON  INLAND  BUSINESS.  percent 

Sale  of  merchandise ^S 

Purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise,  or  accepting 
for  purchases,  without  funds  or  property  in  hand    34 

Sale  or  pur<,hase  of  stock 1 

Saleor  purchase  of  specie fl 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bills  of  exchange,   without  en- 
dorsing         9 

Sale  or  purchase  of  bank  notes,  or  drafts,  not  current     i 

Selling  and  endorsing  bills  of  exchange if 

Vctsels,  selling  or  purchasing 

Chartering,  to  proceed  to  other  ports  to  load 3{ 

Procuring  or  collecting  freight 2i 

Outfits  cr  disbursements 

Collecting  general  average 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in    all  rases,  when  the 
premium  does  not  exceed    10  per  cent  on  the 

amonnt  insured 4 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  in  all  c^ses,  when  the 
premium  exceeds  10  per  cent  on  the  Amount  of 

premium ■ * 

Adjusting  and  collecting  insurance  losses 

Collrcting  dividemls  on  stocks 

Collecting  bills,  and  paying  over  the  amount,  or  r»- 
ceiving  and  paying  monies,  froia  which  no  other 

commission  is  derived 1 

Receiving  and  forwar.ling  goo<;s— on  the  value 4 

The  same  when  entered  for  duty  or  debenture 1 

Remittances  in  all  cases,  in  bills 4 


'I 


"  The  above  commissions  to  be  exclusive  of  the  guarantee  of  debts  for  sales  on  credit, 
storage,  brokerage,  and  overy  other  charge  actually  incurred.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire, 
unless  insurance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other  unavoidable  occurrences,  if 
the  usual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  goods.  When  bills  are  remitted  for  collection,  and  are  returned  under  protest,  for 
nou-acceptance  or  non-payment,  the  same  commission  to  be  charged  as  though  they  were 
duly  honoured.  On  consignments  of  merchandise,  withdrawn  or  re-shipped,  full  commis- 
sion to  be  charged  to  the  exteni  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  half  commis- 
sion  on  the  residue  of  the  value." 

Hospital  Money. — The  first  section  of  "  An  act  to  amend  the  Revised  Statutes  in 
relation  to  the  Marine  Hospital,"  passed  tho  18th  of  April,  1843,  is  hereby  amended,  so  as 
to  read  as  follows : — From  the  master  of  every  vessf  i  frnm  a  foreign  port,  for  himself, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents;  and  for  every  cabin  passes ;;:r  two  dollars;  for  each  steerage 
passenger,  fifty  cents;  and  for  each  mate  and  sailor,  Giiy  cents. 

Sec.  2.  W>  .never  the  health  commissioner  sliall  coiiect  and  receive  any  money,  under 
protest  or  notic*^  on  the  part  of  the  payer  of  ,  intention  to  contest  the  right  of  the 
state  to  such  moneys,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  pay  ''3  monies  so  received  into  the  treasury 
of  this  state,  making,  at  the  same  time,  and  ucliverrii^^  to  the  treasurer,  a  wntt^n  st'tit^imcn.. 


NEW  YORK. 
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of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  same  was  receivetl,  and  the  objections  made  by  the 
payer. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  comptroller,  whenever  it  is  ascertained  and 
established,  by  the  judgment  and  decree  of  a  competent  court,  that  the  monies  so  re- 
ceived into  the  treasury,  under  protest,  have  been  illegally  collected,  and  do  not  belong 
to  the  state,  to  draw  his  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for  such  monies,  in  favour  of  the  party 
entitled  thereto. 

Sec.  4.  The  health  commissioner  who  shall  pay  into  the  treasury  of  this  state  public 
monies  collected  by  him  under  protest,  shall  be  saved  harmless  against  the  consequences  of 
any  action  brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  so  received  and  paid  :  Provided, 
That  such  health  commissioner  shall,  within  five  days,  give  notice  to  the  comptroller  and 
attorney-general  of  any  suit  brought  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  monies  paid  under 
protest,  and  shall  submit  the  management  of  the  suit  to  the  attorney-general ;  and  all  costs 
and  charges  connected  with  the  defence  of  said  suit  shall  be  paid  from  the  treasury,  in  the 
came  manner  as  if  the  suit  was  against  the  people  of  the  state. 

Sec.  5.  The  monies  collected  by  the  late  commissioner,  under  protest,  shall  be  paid  into 
the  treasury;  and  the  two  preceding  sections  shall  apply  to  him  and  the  monies  thus  paid 
into  the  treasury. 

Sec.  6.  Title  one,  of  part  one,  of  chapter  fourteen,  section  twelve,  of  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, is  hereby  amended,  so  as  to  read  as  follows  : — The  resident  physician  shall  receive  an 
annual  salary  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  monies  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  the  Marine  Hospital. 

Sec.  7.  The  health  officer  shall,  annually,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  January,  report  to 
the  comptroller,  under  oath,  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Marine  Hospital;  together 
with  all  tho  receipts  and  perquisites  of  his  office,  and  the  items  connected  therewith. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. — MINIMUM  PREMIUMS. 

Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Underwriters  of  New  York,  January  1st,  1840,  furnished  for 
the  "  Merchants'  Magazine,"  by  Walter  R.  Jones,  Secretary  to  the  Board. 

Risks  from  Atlantic  Ports  to  Europe. 

per  cent. 
On  merchandise  and  freights,  from  an  Atlantic  pon  in  the  United  States,  to  a  port  in 

Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  tl)e  1st  of  October,  and  before  the  13tii  of  March 1 

Ditto        ditto        clearing  on  and  after  the  16th  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October      } 
On  specie,  from  an  Atlantic  port,  to  a  port  in  Europe   ^ 

Risks  from  Europe  to  Atlantic  Ports. 

On  dry  goods,  hardware,  and  fancy  goods,  each  package  subject  to  separate  average,  if 

required,  from  Havre  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States \\ 

On  dry  goods,  from  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean  to       ditto 1 1 

Ditto,  from  a  port  in  tiie  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  to    ditto    1 1 

On  hardware  ditto  ditto 2 

On  rislis  from  ditto  ditto         free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen 

by  stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent    I 

On  risks  from  ditto  ditto        from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by 

stranding,  and  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average   J 

On  all  otlier  risks  from  Europe,  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States,  specie  excepted..     l| 
On  specie  from  Europe  to  an  Atlantic  port  in  the  United  States j 

Baltic  Risks  to  and  from  Cuba  and  Atlantic  Ports. 

On  risks  from  Atlantic  ports  in  the  United  States  to  St.  Petersburg IJ 

Ditto       from  Cuba  to  Gottenburg,  and  any  ports  between  that  port  and  St.  Petersburg. .  2j 

Ditto       from  St.  Petersburg  to  tlie  United  States,  sailing  prior  to  August  the  15th ]| 

Ditto  ditt-  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  15th  of  August, 

and  prior  to  the  15th  of  September 2 

Ditto                       ditto                       ditto             sailing  on  and  after  the  13th  of  Septem- 
ber, and  prior  to  the  1st  of  October 3 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  1st  of  October, 

and  prior  to  the  13th  of  October * 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  sailing  on  and  after  the  lath  of  October.  (> 
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European  Ruhs,  to  and  from  American  Gulf  Porta  in  the  United  State*. 

per  cent. 

On  risks  from  Europe  to  an  American  port  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ...     2 

Ditto  dittu,        free  from  particular  average,  unless  it  happen  by  stranding,  and 

I  amount  to  Ave  per  cent,  and  also  free  from  general  average I } 

'At  On  merciundise  and  freights,  from  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pensacola,  Apalachicola,  St. 

^  Mark's,  and  St.  Joseph^  to  a  port  in  Europe,  clearing  on  and  after  tlie  1st  of  October, 

and  before  the  15th  of  March    ' 1 ) 

Ditto        ditto,       clearing  on  and  oftei'  the  ISth  of  March,  and  before  the  1st  of  October.     1 1 
On  Cotton,  from  Columbus  and  places  below,  to  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's,  and  thence 

to  Europe    4 

Gulf  risks,  if  clearing  from  tlie  United  States,  after  the  15th  cf  July,  and  before  the  1 5th 

of  October,  an  addition  of i 

For  stopping  at  another  port  in  the  United  States,  on  the  passage  to  or  from  a  port  in 
Europe,  an  additional  premium  of    i 

Coastxeise  and  River  Risks  north  of  Florida. 

On  cargo,  from  New  York  to  Darien,  and  other  places  not  above  Macon    1^ 

Ditto,  vice  vena,  less  |  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats 2 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Cheraw li 

Ditto,  ditto        to  Augusta  or  Fayetteville  1 

Ditto,  vice  versa,  less  ^  on  such  part  as  does  not  come  in  boxes  and  flats H 

If  OD  deck  the  sea  passage,  an  additional  premium  of i 

On  cargo,  from  Augusta  to  Savannah,  or  vice  versa,  river  risk t 

On  rice,  from  Savannali,  Cliarlestown,  Georgetown,  Darien,  or  Wilmington,  to  a  northern 

port  1 

On  other  risks,  ditto,        ditto,        ditto, I 

On  risks,  from  northern  ports  to  ditto,        ditto,        ditto,        except  specie } 

On  specie,  either  way •  I 

On  risks,  to  or  from  the  Delaware,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the  ist  of  December,  and  prior 

to  the  9th  of  March 1 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  the  1st  of  Dec.  ) 

Ditto,        to  or  from  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  or  vice  versa ) 

Ditto,        to  other  places  within  the  Capes  of  the  Chesapeake,  if  clearing  on  and  after  the 

1st  of  December,  and  prior  to  the  9th  of  March 1 

Ditto,        ditto,        if  clearing  on  and  after  the  9th  of  March,  and  prior  to  tlie  1st  of  Dec..  A 

Ditto,        to  or  from  ports  north  and  east  of  Cape  Cod    I 

vice  ve.ta,  I 

Coastwise  Risks  to  and  from  Ports  west  of  Florida. 

From  a  northern  port  to  Key  West,  and  at  any  other  place  west  of  that  port,  and  not 

west  of  New  Orleans,  by  ships  and  brigs,  against  total  loss  only,  or  with  average 2 

Ditto,        ditto,        by  sciiooners  and  sloops 2^ 

On  freights  and  merchandise  from  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  to  u  northern  port  in  the 

United  States,  excepting  on  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco II 

On  sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  other  articles  liable  to  damage    ■ H 

On  sugar  and  molasses,  from  a  plantation  above  or  below  New  Orleans  to  ditto If 

On  risks  from  Key  West,  and  places  between  that  port  and  Pensacola,  inclusive,  to  ditto. .  I J 

Specie  out,  by  ships  and  brigs,  1  per  cent ;  back,  by  ditto. i 

Ditto,  by  sloops  and  schooners,  I  ^  »n!r  cent;  back  by  ditto  ...•••, I 

On  risks  from  a  northern  port  to  Frank»in,  and  other  places  in  the  vicinity 2j 

vice  versa,  2 

Specie,  either  way 1 

Specie  risks  to  be  charged  }  per  cent  additional  premium  by  vessels  clearing  on  and  after 

the  15th  of  July,  and  before  the  !5th  of  October,  and  other  risks  ^  per  cent  in  addition 

to  the  above  rates,  except  New  Orleans. 

River  Risks  west  of  Florida. 

From  Apalachicola  and  St.  Joseph's  to  Columbus,  or  to  any  place  on  the  river  below  Co- 
lumbus      •* 

vice  versa,    2* 

From  Mobile  to  places  not  above  Claiborne    7 

vice  versa,       | 

From  Mobile  to  places  above  Claiborne ' 

vice  versa,       J 
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From  New  Orleans  to  places  in  tlie  vicinity  below  New  Orleans 1    ' 

Ditto        ditto,  on  the  Miseissippi  not  above  Natchez '....'.[       I 

Ditto        ditto        ditto,  above  Natchez  and  not  above  Randolph,  or  to  places  oii  the  Hed 
Kiver  not  above  Alexandria,  or  to  places  on  the  Black  River  not  above  Harrisonburg,  or 

to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  not  above  A  rkansas 1 

°  u  «i."°'  •°"  ^^^  Mississippi  river  abce  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton,  or  to  jpiaces 
on  the  Ohio  river,  or  to  places  on  the  Red  river  above  Alexandria  and  not  above  Natchi- 
toches, or  to  places  on  tlie  Tennessee  river  not  above  Florence    1  i    > 

v^  M      A^'  °°  *''*  Arkansas  river  above  Arkansas,  and  not  above  Little  Rock 8 

l-rom  New  Orleans  to  places  above  Alton,  and  to  places  on  the  Wabash  and  Illinois  rivers  2 
iJitto  ditto,  to  HuntsviUe,  and  places  on  the  Tennessee  river  above  the  Muscle  Shoals  2 
liitto        ditto,  to  places  on  the  Arkansas  river  above  Little  Rock,  and  to  places  on  the 

Red  river  above  Natchitoches    , , 4 

On  risks  from  Natchez,  and  places  below  it,  to  New  Orleans  * . . . .' . . .' .'  * .' . . . . .' . ." . .' . .' , ." '       | 

Ditto      from  places  above  Natchez,  and  not  above  Randolph,  to  New  Orleans    | 

Ditto      above  Randolph  and  not  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi,  and  not  above  Ports- 

mouth  on  the  Ohio  river  to  New  Orleans 1 

Ditto      above  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio  river,  or  above  Alton  on  the  Mississippi  liver,  or 

from  places  on  the  Missouri  river 1}  to  4 

All  the  above  premiums  are  to  be  in  addition  to  the  premiums  for  the  sea  passaces,  in  case 
the  risks  are  united.  r       o 

Foreign  Ports  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

On  risks  fVom  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Vera  Cniz,  quicksilver  excepted. ...  SA 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,     on  quicksilver    2J 

vice  versa  on  goods,  1% 

rt     •  1    n.       m       ■          .     ,      -                                                            "^'"o    •">  specie,    ij 
un  risks  tVom  Tampico  and  other  foreign  porte  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  a  northern  port 
in  the  United  States,  on  merchandise  2 

r,.„  ,.  ,.  ,.  ticeverta,    2A 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto  ditto,       on  specie,     U 

On  risks  clearing  on  and  after  the  10th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  15th  of  October,  an  addi- 
tional premium  of  J  per  cent  on  specie,  and  ^  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

West  India  Risks,  and  Risks  to  Ports  on  the  Main. 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Curacoa,  and  to  all  West  India  ports  not  to 
leeward  of  Porto  Rico    , 1 1 

n                  -.1                                                                                                              vice  versa,     14 
On  specie,  either  way | 

On  risks  from  ports  in  the  United  States  to  ports  to  leewarf  of  Porto  Rico,  including  Ja^ 

maica,  Cuba,  and  porte  on  the  Main,  north  and  west  of  and  including  Laguira 1^ 

If  from  Havanna  or  Matanzas,  with  special  averages,  less  than  the  whole  shipment,  an  ad^ 
ditional  premium  of    _ . 

On  risks  clearing  after  the  10th  of  July  for  or  from  the  West  India  islands,  on  and  after  the 
1 5th  of  July,  and  prior  to  the  5th  of  October,  an  additional  premium  is  to  be  charged  of 
i  per  cent  on  specie,  and  J  per  cent  on  other  risks. 

South  American  Risks. 
On  risks  from  northern  ports  in  the  United  States  to  Rio  Grande  or  Buenos  Ayres 2 

r»'i^            1.                    .,          . .                                                                                     vice  versa,     2 
Ditto        ditto         to  Montevideo 1 1 

r»-^^           J...                     .                                                                                                 "W^  versa,     lI 
Ditto        ditto         to  other  ports  in  Brazil    ij 

vice  versa,  1  \ 
Cape  Horn  and  Cape  qf  Good  Hope  Risks. 

On  risks  to  a  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope    1| 

Ditto        ditto,       with  liberty  or  one  or  more  ports,  an  addition,  outward,  of '.'.'.'.  J 

homeward,  \ 
„     .  ,                          .  ,        .,                                         out  and  home,  double  rates. 

On  risks  to  a  port  round  Cape  Horn,  if  not  north  of  Lima 2 

Ditto        ditto*  if  north  of  Lisna  " '   '  ai 

out  and  home,  double  rates. 
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On  risks  on  the  return  passages,  the  same  premiums,  except  specie,  k  per  cent  less  than  otlier 
merchandise  from  round  Cape  Horn. 

On  risks  (excepting  whalinjj  risks)  to  ports  round  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4  per  rent  per 
annum,  it  to  ports  round  Cape  Horn,  4  per  cent  per  annum.  If  north  of  Lima,  6  per  cent 
per  annum.  "^ 

All  renewals  or  extensions  to  be  charged  at  not  less  than  the  new  rates. 

All  risks  on  deck.  .',  -h'.:  'l-e  under  deck  premiums. 

Risks  on  carv  tv  ,  .^k  (.jind  round  Cape  Horn  not  to  be  insured  in  series  of  less  than 
twenty  packni^ea  of  t!ry  ;■.(]•.,  and  each  description  of  other  suods. 

In  policK  H  .;ovprliii;  £,vo  ijassages,  or  on  out  and  home  risks,  the  premiums  for  both  the  single 
passages  are  to  be  united. 

Specie  by  vessels  of  war  not  included  in  the  aforesaid  rates. 

Particular  Averages. 

Cotton  to  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  bales  each,  according  to  the  succession  of 
the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoico,  -  • '.  ..  iverage  shall  be  allowed  on  each  parcel  exclu- 
sively,  if  amounting  to  five  per  en,;  on  such  parcel,  ami  ,.ot  otherwist.  The  excesses  over  the 
parcels  often  bales  each  to  form  a  separate  class,  and  ♦j  be  subject  to  av.-rage.  if  damaged,  to  the 
extent  of  five  per  cent  on  ten  bales.  "^ 

Sugar,  not  less  than  fifty  boxes,  or  twenty  hogsheads,  of  successive,  numbers,  ns  above,  if 
amounting  to  seven  per  cent. 

Coffee,  not  less  than  one  hundred  bags,  if  amounting  to  ten  per  cent,  or  tv^enty  hogs- 
heads or  fifty  barrels,  if  amounting  to  five  per  cent,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above,  or  five 
ger  cent  on  the  whole  shipment,  provided  the  whole  shipment  be  not  less  than  two  hundred 

Rice,  not  less  than  fifty  tierces,  of  successive  numbers,  as  above. 

Tobacco,  subject  to  ten  per  cent,  average,  in  lots  of  not  less  than  ten  hogsheads,  ditto, 
lobacco  stems,  not  to  be  insured,  subject  to  a  less  average  than  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
entire  lot.  '  *^ 

Cigars  and  Indian  meal,  not  to  be  insured  subject  to  a  less  average  than  ten  per  cent  on 
tlie  entire  lot.  °  "^ 

Russia  duck,  diapers,  burlaps,  and  licklenburgs,  if  from  Europe,  ten  per  cent  on  the  entire 
lot,  and  average  ten  per  cent.  *^ 

Grain,  coastwise,  ditto,  ten  per  cent. 

On  Cargo  to  Marseilles. 

Sugar,  coffee,  rice,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  pimento,  warranted  free  from  particular  average,  if  the 
property  is  discharged  at  the  port  of  Marseilles. 

Voyages  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

!„„?'"^  ""'^  °"'^'  '^'^K°°«*«  *o  be  classed  in  parcels  of  not  less  than  ten  packages  each,  accord- 
ng  to  the  succession  of  the  marks  and  numbers  in  the  invoice,  and  each  £ind  ofTer/o  be  con- 
sidered  as  one  class,  and  to  be  subject  to  average,  as  if  separately  insured,  on  such  of  Uie  claTs^  L 
may  amount  to  five  per  cent,  and  not  otherwise.  »*         '  '        »        "•  "'»-  '^""ses  as 

Cassia  (except  in  boxes)  and  floor  matting,  if  insured  separately  from  other  cargo,  to  be  free 
of  average  under  twenty  per  cent  on  the  entire  lot.  ^ 

„l,n  fr^"'?"'*'*!  ^'""l  ^K*!'"  .'T  °l  e^'.Rense  bv  capture,  seizure,  or  detention  by  the  Chinese,  and 
also  free  from  loss  by  blockade;  but  if  turne<f  off.  the  ship  to  proceed  to  a  near  open  port 

General  Regulations. 

i.JLf^Xt'L^fT^.^h^'uT'''-  T'^'  *"''""*  ''«'"g  numbered  successively,  and  the 

elormnrkivT  ^°  ,T  •'^"  ''l'*'^  ">«  •^"^"'''y  °»  which  partialloss  is  allowed  as  above, 
eacti  mark  may  be  separately  insured. 

forTorL^noJuS'^Sr"}''"''^'  with  a  return  premium-and  policies  with  a  return  premium, 
"L^S  being  daTmed.^'  °"  ^™^~'°  ^'^  "'^  *"''''  ""^^'^  "'"'«'  '^^  '«'""•  of  premium- 
time  "insS^f^f:  "^'f-  '^i'''  "l>"ty  t«  extend  the  same-such  extension  to  be  for  a  definite 
Siur^  towever^i  h«^«  ?  A% '^'  'tT'^  ?"*°  P«^' ""^er  the  original  agreement.  A  return 
E  Ximed  ^^'^  ''""'■^  '"*'"'''  "'■  ^^^  «'"«"'*^  '•"«  »o»  used-no  loss 

at  theVt^fthtSsk"?  taken.'"'""  ^'  '''''"'"''^  ^'''  ""'^  '^'  P''^'"'"'"  *»^"«'"  "  P^^^  or  secured 
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of  o!?;-.^  ,t'cc"„t*''"'-" '°  '"  '''^"  P-"'"'  '"'heinceptionof  the  marine  risk,eKoept.ta  premium 
Duinaged  goods  to  be  gold  on  the  same  credit  as  the  soiinH  •  nr  if  .„u  r  .    .1 

::Srlz ^"'^  ^" '-  '-'-'•-'  -«'«--  orSio:„d"v:£:ra:;iX"^''.T',^ 

ret„l"„.Tf;;iri':i^ce"^SS;::.^  oTir.t^rr^«v="rt  "f '-  -- «f  «=>--  ^or 

fact  on  whrcl.  the  claim  is  founded  ^  '  *    "''^''*'"*  '°  '"  '^'»""«'  ""«"»«  the 

witlfs^a'S!  '"  '''  ''"°"''  '■"'■  ^"^''^  '"J"'^''   ''^  "P"*"'  '•»•-"'  evidence  of  «:tual  contact 

Rates  of  Premiums  on  Lake  Risks. 


DB8TINAT10N. 


From   Biiffalo,  to  placet  on  Luke  Erie, 

not  writ  of  ClevuUnd 

DiCt.i,    dicto,    not  we>t  of  Detroit  . . .'.'.' 

Ditto,     to    placiis  b«>oiid  Detroit,   aod 

not  aouth  of  the  aeuth   end  of  Oreen 

Bay 

Ditto,    to  Chicago .'.'.*.*.'.'.'.'!.' 

Ditto,    to  other  places  on  Lake  Michil 
gao,  aoiith  of  Oi 


BY    STEAMBOATS. 


BY    SAILING   VESSBL8. 


Prom  the 
commence' 
ment  of  the 
noHion ,  and 
priiir  to  the 
1st  of  Sept. 


per  cent. 

I 

i 


1 

u 


ireen  Bay  . 


From  the  Isl 

of  .Sept.,  in- 

rliiaWe,  to 

the  1st  of 

October. 


per  cent. 


Prom  the  1st       ""»  ♦•»• 
of  October,    -^^  "•«"»>«»><•«• 

InclutiTe,  I..  "«"'  o'  " 
the  end  of     ""^'}- 
the  season.     ■"«  »l»      t 
Aug  .im-is 


per  cent. 


14 


per  cant. 

I 
I 


«4 


All  risks, 
l«A«ing  In 
the  month 

of  Sept. 


per  cent. 

I 

I 


if 


Prom  the  Isl 
of  Uotober, 
inclusiTf,  to 
the  end  of 
the  I 


per  cent. 


I  i 

II 


rates. 


If  lli.y  go  M  Lake  Onttm,  on^°,o]f  p°,  ce„,  to Z  LS  •"  ^     ^  "' 
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INLAND  RISKS. 
From  New  York  to  Providence  •)  ''""°  opening  to  1st  of  Sept. 


Boston Uer  steam,*. 

New  Haven  J  . 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburg !!!!!!!! 

Wheeling 

Cincinnati  !!.'!.!.!.] 

Louisville .!...!!. J  i 

Memphis   ' . \'  * ,  f 

Vicksburg { J 

Natchp'  '• 


lez 


»  New  Orleans .!!!.!!!  2A 

»•  St.  Louis '] ]f 

»  Galena,  ti«d  Pittsburg  ........ . .' .'  * '  *.".".'  2! 

»  Terra  Haute,  on  the  Wabash  . if 

»  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois 2 

i>  Tuscumbia !!!!.!...]  ]  a 

r.         r,-  " .  places  over  the  Muscle  Shoals 01 

From  Pittsburg  to  Galena  ^ '  " g* 

,,      St.  Louis  to  Independence,  Mo.  ........" 1 . 

„       New  York        ditto        via  Pittsburg 3? 

man^re^irr^b^It^  ^'''''''  ^^"^^  ^'•'^'^  ^"^'^  "«  "'^  '>--»'•  and  nine  deputy  pilots,  and  a. 
According  to  the  law  regulating  the  pilotage  of  the  port- 

oo„sr„o^-o,XK.'.^^;ti-xtrprrs^^^^^^ 
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the  mofter  of  the  vewel  at  Sandy  Hook,  in  which  caie  the  pilot  thall  report  to  the  said  commis- 
lioners  according  to  law. 

4. — Tl>e  Haidcomniiuioners  shall  fix  and  determine  the  compensation  ofpiloUKe  to  oe  received 
by  tlie  pilots ;  Ut,  for  pilotins  vessels  from  the  nuarantine  to  New  York ;  2dly,  for  transporting  a 
vessel  from  one  river  to  the  other  ;  Sdly,  for  hauling  a  vesacl  into  the  stream  from  the  whorf  to  her 
anchorage,  or  from  lier  anchorage  to  a  wharf. 

fi. — The  pilotage  on  vessels  outword  shall  be  as  follows  : — for  every  vessel  drawing  less  than 
fourteen  feet  woter,  one  dollar  and  fifky  rents  per  foot ,  for  every  vessel  drawing  fourteen  feet 
and  less  than  eighteen  feet,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  per  foot ;  for  every  vessel  drawing 
eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  two  dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot ;  and  on  torcign  merchant 
vesM'ls,  not  entitled  by  the  lows  of  the  United  States  to  enter  on  the  some  terms  as  ships  or  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  shnll  be  increased  by  adding  one-fourth  to  the  above  rates. 

Inward— Vor  jiiloting  any  merchant  vessel  bound  to  New  York,  nnd  not  exempted  from  pi- 
lotage  by  virtue  ol  tiiis  act,  from  the  southward  or  eastward  of  the  white  buoy  on  the  eastern  edae 
of  the  outer  middle  near  the  bar  to  her  anchonige,  moorings,  or  to  a  whorf,  for  every  vessel  draw- 
ing less  than  fourteen  feet  of  water,  two  dollars  per  foot ;  drawing  fourteen  feet  and  less  than 
eighteen  feet,  two  dollars  and  fifty  cenU  per  foot ;  drawing  eighteen  feet  and  upwards,  iiiree  dol- 
lors  per  foot. 

Ftrv.— For  piloting  between  the  eastward  or  southward  of  the  white  buoy,  and  the  portt  of 
Jersey  city,  Newark,  Perth,  \mboy,  or  within  Soiidy  Hook — 

per  foot — dollars- 
Vessels  drawing  less  than  fourteen  feet  g 

Ditto  lietween  fourteen  and  eighteen  feet 

Ditto  more  than  eighteen  feet 

Vessels  of  war  

Vessels  foreign,  not  entering  as  United  States  vessels,  one-fourth  addition. 

Ditto  taken  charge  of  to  the  westward  of  the  white  buoy,  half  pilotage. 

Between  the  1st  days  of  November  and  April,  in  addition  to  the  above,  for  vessels  drawing  ten 
feet  and  upwards,  four  dollars ;  less  than  ten  feet,  two  dollars;  and  one-half  of  these  additional 
sums  for  half  pilotage.     Commissioners'  fees  not  charged. 


2 
3 

5 


cts. 

50 
00 
00 


Hell  Gate  Pilots. 

„          _                 c      1,  ^  .       «        ,                                           P*'  foot— dollars. 
teet. — From  or  to  Sand  s  Point,  for  schooners  or  sloops 

Ditto  ditto  square-rigged  vessels    

From  or  to   Hell  Gate,  for  schooners  or  sloops 

Ditto  ditto  square-rigged  vessels    

From  the  1st  day  of  November  to  the   1st  day  of  April,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  for  every  ship,  bark,  or  brig 2 

Ditto  dit^  scboop^r  or  sloop      | 


cts. 

50 

75 

00 

25 

00 
00 


AUCTIONS,  SALES,  AND  COMMISSIONS, 

Auctions.— The  system  of  sales  by  auction  is  common  in  New  York  and  other  commercial 
towns  in  the  United  States  ;  and  in  most  cases  where  the  law  interposes  between  the  owner  of 
property  and  the  purchaser,  it  directs  the  sales  to  be  made  at  public  auction.  The  object  is  the 
protection  of  him  whose  property  has  been  taken  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors.  "  Al- 
though public  sales  have  thus  been,  from  time  immemorial,  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  legislators 
and  judges,  yet,"  observes  a  writer  on  the  question  of  the  auction  system  of  New  York  in  "  Hunt's 
Merchants'  Magazine,"  "  as  a  system,  public  auctions  for  the  extensive  sale  of  imported  goods  have 
not  found  favour  with  the  great  mass  of  importers  and  jobbing  merchants  in  this  and  other  cities. 
The  appointment  of  auctioneers  has  an  early  date  in  the  history  of  the  country,  and  laws  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  passed,  regulating  the  manner  in  which  they  should  conduct  their  busi-' 
ness,  and  fixing  the  amount  of  duties  which  they  should  pay  to  the  government.  The  law  of 
1817,  however,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  createcl  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  auctions  ;  and  the 
appropriation  afterwards,  by  the  new  constitution,  of  the  duties  to  the  payment  of  the  state  debts, 
gave  character  and  permanency  to  the  system.  For  many  years  after  that,  however,  a  fierce  war- 
fare was  carried  on  between  the  importing  and  jobbing  merchants  and  the  auctioneers. 

"  Strong  applications  were,  inconsequence,  made  to  the  state  legislature  to  repeal  or  alter 
the  auction  laws,  but  the  state  was  reaping  too  great  a  harvest  from  the  auction  duties,  and  the 
solemn  appropriation  of  the  revenue  from  this  source  afforded  good  grounds  for  not  interfering. 

"  In  the  year  1829,  the  committee  of  the  state  senate,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  say  in 
tlieir  report,  that '  they  assume  it  as  a  principle  which,  under  existing  circumstances,  can  hardly 
be  questioned,  that  the  revenue  derived  from  sales  by  auction  is  too  important  in  itself,  and  in 
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lU  prwent  (l«ifinntion  too  sacred,  to  be  liglitly  given  up.'  But  it  wm  said,  that  tiie  auction  ly.- 
tem  proniotwi  th.,  interost!  of  non-rwident»  at  the  expense  of  the  R-sidiul  .nt-rclmnt ,  and  to 
In..  ;'';■. ^""l"""*"  °f  tl'e  assembly  in  the  same  year  say.-tliat  they  beg  leave  to  submit,  whether 
in^fi  r7i  '^""•'«"?"  «'"  "".'  «"»y  "«  great  a  tax  as  resident  merchanU  An  agent  receive. 
j>o,»H)0  d„iiars  ol  goods  on  consignment,  and  sells  at  auction-if  beyond  the  Cape  ofGood  Hope 
the  duties  are  J<M)  dollars  ,  from  the  West  Indie,  or  Europe.  750  dollars  ,  and  "f  .plrTu. T({^ 
»n..'}!?''l.„.i  •=«""?""««  P^wced  to  say.  that  if  the  system  were  abolished,  'the  state  revenue 
r«  .  »i,i  L'^  ;»"'/ 'oiier.  and  i he  jobbing  merchanU  the  only  gainers,  by  the  clian^p.  It  then 
nT^J  nn  l^l'■*"'''""'^  '"  '^*^''^*''  *'"''^"  ""'y  ^"'  "'"'"l  witl/folded  arm.  and  suffer  a  revenue 
Dowerrn«^i.°J''r  """"■"  ^°  ^^  '"'^^^''^  ^'"^  "'•""'  *'"'«"'  ""'"8  every  exertion  in  their 

m!d'r.IllH  iTn  '•'8"'"*""'  ''nvingbeen  hostile  to  any  change  of  the  system,  urgent  memorials  were 
nrM.S„  ^""R.'"'''*'  Pf»J'!'8  'l">t  a  'eavy  duty  might  be  imposed,  which  would  amount  to  a 
W.  o  .  "  'n«'n>0'''n's  were  addressed  in  1817.  ISlfl,  J8I9.  1820,  1821,  1824.  1828.  1B29 
in  i«.Ki  •.^"  ""'.^T  «J"Ptcd  at  the  meetings  of  a  denunciatory  character.  At  the  meeting 
im„„fh'  ''"J  "'solved,  that  the  aii.-'ion  system  furnished  facilities  for  concealment,  encoumged 
smuggling,  and  induced  perjury.  " 

"A  committee  of  auctioneers  replied  in  an  address  to  members  of  Congress,  in  which  they 
that  the  nroHts  of  tipir  .ii«nM'j  nro  !..«;.... ;«,.„..»  ...I . ...:...  ......        <•         .    .    ■' 


*nv  .!,«»  .1,       -----••—"--:"•"—_'■  .v,,....u  ...  nil  uuuresH  lo  niemoers  oi  «.ongress,  in  which  they 
say,  inat  the  proHts  of  their  business  are  in8igiiiHcaiit  when  compared  with  the  value  of  reputation, 
nv  that  the  system  leads  to  fraud  and  perjury  ;  and  they  add,  •  For  ourselves,  we  most 
Clare,  that  we  arc  not  awarn  nf  nnu  r<n....na>..i./..ic  ,.»»«„»•„.■  .„:>i.  >i .:_..  . • 


^lll^l^y  J  7  """■"•'"y'>^^-<"  leuasio  iraua  anil  perjury  ;  and  they  add.  •  For  ourselves,  we  most 
!^i.?M.  /  J  •'''  '  "'  ^f  "''  "°'  ''^"•'  °^  ""y  circumstances  connected  with  the  auction  business 
»Ta»  A  ?•  Its  pursuit  incompatible  will,  lionest  pride  and  vigorous  integrity.  We  consider 
i..vH„  L  m''*'  ""«l/'rc"'"»'«n";8  liave  passed  away  in  which  the  character  of  an  auctioneer  was 
«!;• ,  n.i  °^  "r^^"^" '"."'"  '*"'"•'"  of  farces.  It  is  not  now  his  business  to  extol  a  pretended 

^Pr"m.H;krir  "=°"'?'"'^?'»  8«^"''  »">'  '«  fi"d*  I'imself  engaged  in  a  profession  which  require  charac- 
-n,l  ri!^  '  A  r  '?  f"rro"."Je'' by  the  evidences  that,  with  these  aids,  every  post  of  honour, 
and  every  grade  of  social  life,  is  within  his  reach.'  '         /  f 

'  I"  all  anti-auction  meetings  strong  grounds  were  taken,  and  it  was  insisted  that  the  influence 
oi  the  auction  system  was  bad  upon  morals,  and  would  also  act  most  injuriously  upon  the  crowth 
ayid  prosperity  ot  the  city  of  Uew  York.  We  think  upon  the  subject,  tliat  it  woultfbe  no 
climcult  matter  to  combat  and  refute  most  of  the  arguments  used  on  these  occasions. 
•,  V  ^  V  .  .  '"■''*^'®  *''''  *"  "'™*^^  '"'■"'"  "  '^"^'"  *■"""  Abraham  G.  Thompson,  Esq.,  of  this 
ho  1-7.  T'"  "?""..'?  ^''"'"  '''^  auction  system  is,  no  doubt,  greatly  indebted,  and  who 
has  lived  to  see  the  end  of  the  war,  and  to  enjoy  tlie  abundant  fruits  of  his  energy  and  industry. 
Ihe  le  ter  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Thompson,  some  few  years  since,  to  his  fellow-citizens,  and  was 
printed  for  private  circulation. 

„J'.'i  *  '  '■''P^?'^'*  interviews  with  the  governor  on  the  subject  of  auctions,  and  the  final  result 
was.  the  preparation  of  a  law,  under  my  supervision,  which  was  atterwards  passed,  reducing  and 
nxing  tlie  rates  at  a  duty  of  or.e  per  cent  on  East  India,  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent  on  Eiirooean 
goods.  In  a  conversation  with  the  governor,  I  told  him.  that  if  such  a  reduction  should  take 
place.  I  would  pay  the  first  year,  myself.  6000  dollars,  in  advance,  for  the  duties  on  sales  of  India 
goods  alone  (being  more  than  for  any  two  years  since  1 783).  The  result  justified  my  calculation.. 
I'rcvioiis  to  tile  passage  of  the  act  of  1817.  the  duties  were  one  per  cent,  two  per  cent,  and  three 
per  cent,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  was  small  compared  with  after  years.  Soon  aller  the  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  111  1817,  a  Moston  ship  from  the  East  Indies  was  sent  to  New  York  Call  previous 
cargoes  having  been  sold  in  Boston),  the  auction  duties  on  the  cargo  of  which  amounted  to  up- 
wards  of  6000  dollars,  and  the  revenue  to  the  state  the  first  year,  upon  India  goods,  amounted  to 
between  38,000  and  33,000  dollars.  All  the  India  vessels  afterwards  were  sint  here  and  fror^ 
that  time  to  this,  but  one  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  a  cargo  of  India  goods  east  of  New  York 
and  that  was  a  failure.  1  he  revenue  from  auclion  duties  gradually  increased,  until  it  has  amounted 
to  between  200.000  and  300,000  dollars  per  annum,  a  revenue  which  has  aided  materially  the  state 
ot  SSL'xr  York  in  her  payment  of  the  canal  debt,  and  a  revenue  which  grew  out  of  a  business  which 
drew  nierclianu  or  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  our  widely-extended  country,  which  tended  di- 
rectly to  enhance  the  value  of  houses,  stores,  and  lots— multiplv  the  business  of  the  shipper,  im- 
porter, and  jribber,  and  which  has  filled  our  city  with  palaces,  and  made  our  merchants  princes. 
.1      a  V         ,  ."  "'®  passage  of  this  law,  as  business  begets  business,  also  was  commenced 

the  first  regular  packet  line  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  by  Isaac  Wright  and  Francis 
Ihompson.  To  Mw  cause  the  success  of  New  York  was  ascribed,  and  packet"  lines  were  esta- 
blistied  trom  Boston  and  from  Philadelphia,  but  in  neither  instance  were  they  successful.  The 
truth  was,  that  both  in  Boston  and  Philadelphia,  the  free  and  absolute  sale  of  goods  by  auction 
was  not  encouraged.     (It  did  not  appear  to  be  understood.) 

'"In  Philadelphia,  goods  were  allowed  to  be  offered,  and  withdrawn,  free  from  state  duty,  and 
the  purchaser  went  to  auction  rooms  of  that  city  with  no  certainty  of  making  his  purchases.  He 
was  not  certain  that  the  goods  would  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder. 

'"In  my  opinion,  the  auction  l.-.-.v  nfisj  7  „„..-,  the  first  impulse  to  ihe  extensive  trade  of  thii 
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city,  and  fi.llowed,  as  it  was  afterwards,  by  the  establishment  of  lines  of  packets,  and  the  con-- 
struction  of  the  Erie  canal  in  1825,  together  with  all  the  natural  advantages  of  New  York,  it  was 
eminently  successful  and  ad  antageous.'  " 

ArcTiON  Law. — The  following  analysis  of  this  law,  comprehends  all  that 
is  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  sellers  and  buyers  of  goods  at  auctions. 

Any  citizen  of  the  state  of  New  York  may  become  an  auctioneer,  in  the  county  in  which  he 
resides,  on  executing  and  depositing  with  the  comptroller  an  approved  bond  in  the  penalty  of  ten 
thousand  dollars,  with  sureties  for  tl'o  payment  of  the  auction  duties  and  the  iaiihful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Tlie  bond  runs  to  the  people  of  the  state,  and  the  sureties  must  be 
two  sufficient  freeholders ;  if  the  bond  be  executed  by  an  auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  it  must 
be  taken  and  approved  by  the  mayor,  or  recorder  of  such  city  ;  if  executed  by  an  auctioneer  ap- 
pointed for  a  county,  by  any  judge  of  tiie  county  courts  of  sucii  county.  Tlie  officer  taking  the  bond, 
must  endorse  upon  it  a  certificate  of  his  approliation,  and  of  the  tky  it  was  taken,  and  deliver  it 
thus  endorsed  to  the  auctioneer,  who  within  ten  days  thereafter  must  pass  it  to  the  comptroller. 
Every  officer  taking  such  bond,  must  transmit  a  notice  to  the  comptroller  without  delay,  stating 
the  name  of  the  auctioneer  and  his  sureties  entering  into  the  bond,  and  the  day  it  was  executed 
and  approved. 

An  expresG  clause  is  inserted  in  the  bond,  subjecting  the  same  to  forfeiture,  in  case  the 
obligor  shall  not  render  a  true  and  accurate  account  quarterly  of  all  goods  sold  or  struck  off  by 
him,  dated  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  October,  and  January,  in  the  year  for  which  he  is 
appointed.     Each  account  must  state  .ninutely  and  particuliirly — 

1st.  The  sums  for  which  any  goods  or  effects  were  sold  at  every  auction  held  by  him,  or 
in  his  behalf,  from  the  time  of  his  entering  into  such  bond,  or  the  date  of  his  last  quarterly 
accoi  nt. 

2d.  The  days  of  sale,  amount  of  each  day's  sale,  designating  sales  made  bv  himself  or  in  his 
presence,  and  those  made  in  his  absence  by  a  partner  or  clerk  acting  in  his  behalf,  and  specifying 
the  causes  of  such  absence. 

3d.  The  amount  of  all  private  sales  made  by  himself  c?  any  of  his  partners,  on  commission, 
and  the  days  of  such  sales. 

4th.  The  amount  of  duties  ciiargeable  under  the  provisions  of  law,  in  all  the  sales,  public 
and  private,  mentioned  in  tlie  account. 

5th.  A  distinct  statement  of  all  goods  struck  off,  but  not  actually  sold.  On  all  goods  so  struck 
off,  the  auction  duties  must  be  paid. 

Every  such  account,  witiiiii  twenty  days  after  its  date,  must  be  exhibited,  if  made  out  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  in  a  city,  to  the  mayor  or  recorder  thereof;  if  by  an  auctioneer  appointed 
for  a  county,  to  any  judge  of  the  county  courts  of  such  county.  The  account  must  be  sworn 
to  by  the  auctioneer ;  the  oath  must  be  reduced  to  writing,  endorsed  on  tiic  account,  and  be 
subscribed  by  tiie  auctioneer  taking  it.  Every  partner  of  such  auctioneer,  and  every  clerk  or 
other  person  wiiatevsr,  in  any  way  connected  in  business  with  sitcii  auctioneer,  who  shall  have 
made  any  sale  contained  in  said  account,  must  make  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  be  endorsed  on 
the  account,  that  he  believes  it  to  be  a  just  and  true  account  in  every  particular. 

Every  partner  or  clerk,  who  shall  have  made  any  sale  in  behalf  of  an  auctioneer,  must,  in  the 
account  renilere^'  by  such  auctioneer,  set  his  name,  or  the  initials  thereof,  opposite  to  each  sale 
made  by  him,  mentioned  in  such  account ;  and  make  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  to  be  annexed  to 
such  account,  stating  that  sales  so  noted  are  all  the  sales  liable  to  auction  duties,  public  or 
private,  made  by  him  within  the  time  mentioned  in  the  account,  and  that  the  account  of  such 
sales,  so  therein  stated,  is  just  and  true ;  that  such  sales  were  made  by  hi.n,  in  the  absence  of  such 
auctioneer,  who  was  unable  to  attend  from  the  causes  specified  in  his  account ;  and  that  in  all 
acts  performed  by  him,  in  behalf  of  such  auctioneer,  during  the  time  aforesaid,  he  had  en- 
deavoured to  conform  to  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  laws  regulating  sales  by  auctioneers. 

The  auctioneer  must  pay  the  duties  accrued  on  the  sales  mentioned  in  his  account,  together 
with  the  additional  sum  of  two  and  one-half  per  cent  on  the  whole  amount  of  sucli  duties,  within 
cen  days  after  the  exhibition  of  his  account,  for  the  use  of  the  state ;  and  immediately  after  such 
payment,  he  must  deliver  or  transmit  his  account,  with  the  affidavits  endorsed  thereon,  and 
annexed  thereto,  to  the  comptroller,  to  be  filed  in  his  office.  Every  such  payment,  if  by  an 
auctioneer  appointed  for  any  other  pl.ice  than  the  city  of  New  York,  must  be  made  to  the 
treasurer  of  the  state ;  and  by  every  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York,  to  such  bank  in  tlie 
city,  as  shall  be  designated  by  the  comptroller,  as  entitled  to  the  state  deposits  by  law  ;  and  the 
receipt  of  the  proper  officer  of  the  bank  must  he  taken  therefore  ;  whicii  receipt,  tlie  auctioneer 
must  immediately  transmit  to  the  comptroller,  who  shall  certify  thereupon,  such  payment  to  the 
treasurer,  and  charge  him  with  the  amount. 

Every  auctioneer,  who  within  the  period  limited  for  his  accounting,  shall  have  made  no  sales, 
public  or  private,  of  property  liable  to  auction  dutit-s,  must  maki.  and  subscribe  an  affidavit  of 
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those  facts,  before  any  officer  to  whom  his  nccoiint,  had  such  sales  bcpti  made  by  him,  miglit  have 
been  exhibited,  and  must  transmit  a  copy  of  such  affidavit,  certified  by  the  officer  taking  it,  to  the 
comptroller  within  tiie  same  time  that  nn  account  is  required  to  be  rendered.  Every  auctioneer, 
partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  and  every  person  whatever  in  any  way  connected  in  business 
with  an  auctioneer,  who  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  perform  any  act  or  duty,  which  are  required 
by  any  of  tile  provisions  above  recited,  commencing  with  the  requisition  tiiat  he  shall  make  out 
his  quarterly  account  on  the  first  days  of  April,  July,  &c.,  is  subject  to  a  penalty.  And  every 
such  refusal  or  neglect  by  an  auctioneer,  shall  be  certified  and  published  by  the  comptroller,  in 
the  state  paper ;  and  from  the  time  of  publication,  the  delinquent  auctioneer  therein  named, 
siiall  be  deemed  to  have  forfeited  his  appointment,  and  shall  be  incapable  of  doing  any  act  by 
virtue  thereof.  a      j  j 

AH  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  and  every  other  species  of  property,  with  the  exceptions 
hereinafter  mentioned,  are  subject  each  and  every  time  they  are  struck  off  at  public  auction. 
Within  this  state,  to  duties  at  the  following  rates  t— " 

1.  All  wines  and  ardent  spirits,  foreign  or  domestic,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  in  every 
100  dollars.  ' 

2.  All  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects  imported  from  any  place  beyond  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  sold  in  packages,  bales,  trunks,  or  casks,  as  imported,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar 
on  every  100  dollars. 

3.  All  other  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  and  effects,  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  on 
every  100  dollari.  The  duties  are  calcuhitcd  on  the  sums  for  which  the  goods  so  exposed  to  sale 
shall  be  respectively  struck  off,  and  must  in  all  cases  i)c  paid  by  the  person  making  the  sale. 

All  goods  must  be  struck  off  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  where  the  auctioneer  or  owner,  or 
any  person  employed  by  tliem  or  either  of  them,  shall  be  such  bidder,  they  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  duties  as  if  struck  off  to  any  othe-  person  ;  but  this  does  not  render  valid  any  sale,  that 
would  otherwise  be  fraudulent  and  vou..  All  articles  except  those  to  be  hereafter  mentioned, 
sold  on  commission,  by  an  auctioneer  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  by  a  person  in  any  way  con- 
nected in  the  auction  business,  or  in  auction  sales  with  an  auctioneer,  whether  at  auction  or 
private  sale,  are  liable  to  the  duties  before  enumerated. 

No  auction  duties  arc  payable  upon  the  following  goods  and  articles  :  ships  and  vessels ; 
utensils  of  husbandly,  horses,  neat  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep;  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  this  state,  except  distilled  spirits;  all  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool,  hemp,  and  flax, 
manufactured  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  ;  goods  and  cliattels,  otherwise  liable 
to  the  auction  duties,  are  exempt  therefrom,  if  sold  under  the  following  circumstances  :— 

1st.  If  they  belong  to  the  United  States  or  to  this  state. 

2d.  If  sold  under  any  judgme.ic  or  decree  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  or  under  a  seizure 
by  atiy  public  officer,  for  or  on  account  of  any  forfeiture  or  penalty,  or  under  a  distress  for  rent. 

3d.  If  they  belong  to  the  estate  of  a  deceased  person,  and  be  sold  by  his  executors  or  auniinis- 
trators,  or  by  any  other  person  duly  authorised  by  a  surrogate. 

4tli.  If  they  are  tiie  effccU  of  a  bankrupt  or  insolvent,  and  bo  sold  by  his  assignees 
appoint  A  pursuant  to  law,  or  by  a  general  assignment  for  the  benelit  of  all  the  creditors  of°sucli 
bankrupt  or  insolvent. 

5th.  If  they  are  goods  damaged  at  sea,  and  be  sold  within  twenty  days  after  they  shall  have 
been  landed,  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners  or  insurers. 

All  sales  at  public  auction  in  the  city  of  New  York,  not  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  such  sales  in  other  pa.ts  of  the  state,  wliere  duties  are  payable  on  the  effects  to  be 
sold,  must  be  made  by  an  auctioneer  who  shall  have  given  the  security"  required,  as  was  lioiiiu- 
befoie  mentioned,  or  by  a  co-partner  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer  duly  authorised  under  the  pro- 
visions of  law  i  but  where  no  duties  are  payable,  all  such  sales  except  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
may  be  made  by  any  citizen  of  the  state. 

When  an  auctioneer  cannot  attend  an  auction  by  reason  of  sickness,  by  dntv  as  a  fireman,  by 
raihtarv  oruers,  or  necessary  attendance  in  a  court  of  justice,  or  when  he  is  leinporarily  absent 
from  the  place  for  whicli  he  is  apnointed,  he  may  employ  a  partner  or  clerk  to  attend  in  his 
name  and  behalf;  such  partner  or  clerk  having  previously  taken  an  oalh,  to  be  filed  with  the 
clerk  of  tiie  county  in  which  such  auctioneer  siiall  reside,  fully  and  faithfully  to  perform  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  him  ;  and  which  oath  must  also  contain  a  true  statement  of  the  connexion 
that  exists  between  him  and  the  auctioneer.  Goods  damaged  at  sea  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of 
the  owners  or  insurers,  shall  be  sold  in  New  York,  under  the  direction  of  t!ie  wardens  of  the 
port. 

Every  auctioneer  who,  during  his  term  of  office,  siiall  accept  an  appointment  as  auctioneer 
from  any  other  state,  or  who  shall  be  concerned  as  principal  or  partner  in  selling  any  merchan- 
dise, or  effects,  in  any  other  state  by  public  auction,  or  who  shall  receive  any  compensation, 
or  benefit,  for  or  on  account  of  any  such  sale,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

No  auctioneer  in  any  city  of  this  state  can  at  the  s:imn  time  Imv.-  ninre  flmn  one  house  or 
store,  for  tiie  purpose  of  holding  his  auctions;  and  every  such  auctioneer,  before  he  enters  on  the 
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n»ml'*ir"  °-  'li'  °^''^'  """'  designate,  in  a  writing  signed  by  him,  such  house  or  store,  and  also 
l2,tZfZ  f}\  T?'^TTf'  ''^°"y;  «"g«ged  with  him  in  business,  and  file  such  writing 
witli  tlie  clerk  of  the  city  for  which  lie  shall  be  appointed. 

No  auctioneer  shall  expose  to  sale  by  public  auction  any  goods  or  articles  liable  to  auction 
m  ties,  at  any  other  nlace  than  that  designated  in  the  writing  so  deposited  by  him,  except  goods 
^nii"K°"^'""|j?'"='"'8''f  "*  ""ported  household  furniture,  and  such  bulky  articles  as  have 
usuaJly  been  sold  in  warehouses,  or  in  the  public  streets,  or  on  die  wharfs. 

.i,»  I  K ''"""°" '^"'rl*^''  °f  «'«='\  c'«y  may  designate  such  place  or  places,  within  such  city,  for 
tJie  sale  by  auction  of  horses,  carriages,  and  household  furniture,  as  they  shall  deem  expedient. 

Lvery  auctioneer  in  the  city  of  New  York  must,  under  his  own  name,  give  previous  notice 
in  one  or  more  of  the  city  newspapers,  of  every  auction  sale  that  may  be  lawfully  made  by  him  ; 

vir»"i!'^.       ""  '  ^c^  Pf^""  "^  ^™l  '"?  """"^  '""^*'  '"  a"  ««es.  precede  separately  and  indi- 
vidimlly  the  name  of  suoli  person  or  the  title  of  the  firm  under  which  he  transaete  business. 
v«  t     «"^"oneer,  co-partner,  or  clerk  of  an  auctioneer,  or  any  other  person  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  shall  advertise  a  sale  by  auction,  m  any  other  manner  than  as  above  described,  or  be  con- 
cerned m  any  sale  by  auction  not  aovertised  in  such  manner. 

No  auctioneer  shall  demand  or  receive  more  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent  commissions  on  the 

amount  of  any  sales,  public  or  private,  made  by  him,  unless  by  a  previous  agreement  in  writing, 

between  him  and  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods  sold.      '      "^  =>  &• 

No  auctioneer  on  the  day  and  at  the  place  where  his  auction  shall  be  held,  nor  any  person 

whatever,  on  the  same  day  and  place,  shall  sell  at  private  sale  any  goods  liable  to  auction  duties. 

Wlien  goods  are  struck  oft  at  auction,  and  the  bar-ain  shall  not  be  immediately  executed  by 
the  payment  of  the  price,  on  the  delivery  of  the  goods,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  auctioneer  to  enter  in 
n.fr.fif  °  •  A  ■  P'r  i''  '"'  ?•■  "^  PO'-pose.  a  memorandum  of  the  sale,  specifying  the  nature, 
quantity,  and  price  of  the  goods,  the  terms  of  sale,  and  the  names  of  the  purchaser,  and  of  the 
person  on  whose  account  the  sale  is  made. 

All  sales  of  goods  by  public  auction,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  shall  be  made  between  sunrise 
and  sunse.,  excepting  books  or  prints,  and  goods  sold  in  the  original  package  as  imported,  accord- 
ing  to  a  printed  catalogue,  of  which  samples  shall  have  been  opened  and  exposed  to  public 
snspection  at  least  one  day  previous  to  the  sale. 

A  conviction  of  fraudulent  practices  for  ever  disqualifies  an  auctioneer  from  exercising  the 
rights  or  pursuing  the  business  of  an  auctioneer;  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour, 
punislialile  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  or  eitiier,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court.  And  if,  after  said  conviction,  he  undertakes  to  act 
as  an  auctioneer,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour  for  each  offence,  and  punishable 
as  above.  And  any  person  who  shall  transact  the  business  of  an  auctioneer,  without  having  first 
complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  is  punishable  in  like  manner. 

Tares  allowed  by  law  on  Goods  Sold,  &c.* 

Candles  in  boxes per  cent 

Cheese,  in  hampers  or  baskets do. 

in  boxes do. 

Chocolate,  in  boxes do. 

Cc.Tee,  ill  bags Jo. 

in  bales  do. 

in  casks do, 
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Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  boxes. p.  ct. 

in  mats  or  bags do. 

Salts,  niauber do. 

Sugar  Candy,  in  boxes  do. 

Soap,  in  ditto do. 

Shot,  in  casks do. 

Every  whole  chest  of  boliea  tea lbs. 

half  ditto    do. 

(juartcr  ditto  do. 

Every  chest  of  hyson,  or  other  green  tea,  of 

70  lbs.  or  III) wards do. 

Every  box  of  other  tea,  between  50  and 

70  lbs do. 

Ditto  ditto,  if  80  lbs do. 

Ditto  ditto,  from  80lbs.  and  upwards  ...do. 


15 
5 
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10 
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Cocoa,  i  n  bags do. 

in  casks do. 

Cotton,  in  bales do. 

in  serons do. 

Indigo,  in  ditto do. 

Nails,  in  casks do. 

Pimento,  in  bags (jo. 

Pepper,  in  ditto  do. 

Sugar,  other  than  loaf  sugar,  in  casks    .  .do. 

The  above  to  include  ropes,  canvass,  and  other  coverings.  On  all  other  botes  of  teas,  according 
to  the  invoices,  or  actual  weights  thereof. 

Port  IVfirdcns.—y ossch  and  goods  arriving  in  a  damaged  state,  and  required  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  for  the  benefit  of  underwriters  out  of  the  city  of  New  York,  must  he  under  the  iiispcc'ion 
ot  tlie  wardens,  who  are  to  cctify  the  cause  of  damage,  and  amount  of  sf.le  and  charges. 

Fees.— One  and  a  hall  percent  on  gross  amount  of  sales:  and  for  each  survey  on  board  of  any 
vessel,  at  any  store,  or  along  the  docks  or  wharfs,  three  dollar*,  on  damaged  goods  ;  each  survey 
on  hull,  spars,  rigging,  &c.,  five  dollars;  each  rertiftcate,  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents ;  ditto  of 

*  Ff>r  tarts  allowed  by  cuitom*  see  Tariff  of  Uiiiiud  Btdws,  imfm^T. 
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tonnriSb  J.""'"'' ^""^ '^*'""''  '''■'y  •='"'''  ^""^  services  for  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
."^''^''"''J^'*''^;-'^^^  office  of  harbour  master  was  created  in  1808,  by  legislative  enactment. 

v^eh^^.h^.'AV'^  H  "•'""  ""  '"'''^!  '"  the  harbour,  or  at  the  w^harfs.  to  accomrnodate 
fo^P^nin       K*^  .  discharge  the.r  cargoes,  and  to  decide  promptly  all  disputes  connected  with  the 

tonn^^f 'T^k/^^'-  V"'°'*'f'"g>  o«e  a"?"!  ?  half  cent  per  ton  ;  vessels  paying  foreign  duties  and 
n  tK^rni^tLni";   "U' ?'  P^^  ^'i"^'"  forty-eight  hou,^  af  .r  arrivalf   Schooners  and  sloops 

t^e  coasting  trade,  two  dollars  ;  for  adjusting  any  difference  respecting  situation,  two  dollars, 
nnt^nl  "r*  '•^g'«'«'- t'^^lfu^'^f?'''  ''^"'^^'^"d  places  of  abode  in  his  olSce;  and  are  obhged  to 
^  PaZJ^^'^^ZV'^"^'^  ^y  '"•"•  T''e  penalty  for  refusing  is  five  dollars  and  loss  of  licence, 
custom  hXnTSrn^'^'^T!:?  ""'^^  f"""  foreign  countries,  an  entry  must  be  made  at  the 
troml^TLlli^^u^^'  •''°*''"'  Implements  of  trade  or  profession  (all  of  which  are  exempt 
if  tT.«^^^'  r  "^A^^*'''"  ^^^Pe'^^ng  them,  the  form  of  which,  and  tlie  entry,  may  be  had  at 
at  the  office,  gratis     Cabin  passengers  make  this  entry  themselves,  and  pay  twen  y  cents  each  for 

XTt  haThP^if  InT^  ""^f  J?  ^''^  "'*'="  °"  ^''"'^'  '""^y  -<^  »»»--<»'«  remote  thefr  baggage 
twenttcPnKnrH'!f''l^;  ^"l^  T  ^"''y  «nd  permit  is  necessary  for  a  famUj,,  anloni; 
lea  ol^r    fnl?r    -;  "^T"'-'  ^^  t''e, .""mber  of  the  family.     Remains  of  s4  stores,  such  as 

ir  m,Sv  ^hpf^rT'"  ""if  ^T''  T  ''^''''^  ,*°  P**-^  '^"^'''^  ■'  ''"t  unless  these  are  of  great  bulk, 
or  quantity,  tliey  are  generally  allowed  to  pass  free. 

An  entry  is  usually  made  by  the  master  of  the  vessel  of  stec.age  passengers  and  their 
baggage :  they  pay  twenty  cents  for  a  permit.  When  entry  is  madeVanv  Son  not  the 
™m  h:,r".nK  ^''\rrr'  °''  ^Ldutios  if  any;  a^nd  if,  afterUtry^  fs  made  a  Z 
custom  house,  and  the  oath  taken,  any  article  is  found  belonging  to  a  passenger,  liable  to  nay 

&"sS.A^c:::frn't;y^the"3u:!  '  '''''''-''  ^-'^  ''-  P-^'-'-  whos^ebagg^g;tKrt?cn 

mn^frif/^"  "'"'''r^  ^■"•'■y  ''r  "'^  '=?'°'"  ''°"^*''  ''  '^  provided  by  a  law  of  the  state,  that  every 
«"^' 1  JuJ^T  'T'r'"^  /'■'""  a  foreign  co«ntr;y,  or  from  any  other  port  of  the  United  States, 
.all  within  twenty.four  hours  after  entering  hfs  vessel  at  the  custom  house,  make  a  report  in 
Z,l  J^^  '         ^^  ""^y"*"'  *"•? '"  T^  *'*'•"'  sickness,  or  absence,  to  the  recorder  of  the  said 

i^^s'urh  fin  n?v«c^f'  ^"t  •"=f"P^"«"  °^  ^"^'V  pe^on  who  shall  have  been  brought  as  passenger 
m  such  ship  or  vessel  on  lier  last  voyage,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  neglect  or  omission  to 

eTer^  otlerTel';,  '.^p„?T  f.  'T"'''^'''  ^°^"  '?'  "^^^^^  ^'-">  '^-^  tl  Jsl'  ^f  fifly  dolte'for 
every  other  person  neglected  to  be  so  reported  as  aforesaid. 

n,s,™"tn  *»??'  ^""^l"^  passengers  to  New  York,  must  also  pay  a  dollar  on  account  of  each 
ComfchnrJilp  P?K  ^'  "'  <=ommutation  money,  or  give  bond  that  none  of  them  shall 
become  chargeable  on  the  city  poor  rates  for  the  space  of  two  years.  They  almost  uniformly 
prefer  paying  the  commutation.  '  ^       lusu  uuiiuimiy 

np™ '■^T'")^''^'"^'  '^I^^"^  ^•"■'^  """^  "°*  *^^  property  of  any  corporation,  but  of  private 
?27ce":tsadrt£a;=;j.  '''^  '""'  ''  ""'^  ^^  day=.2.  8rf. ;    aL  foK  every' fifty  tons'more, 

Rates  of  Storage,  chargeable  per  Month,  as  established  by  the  New  York  Chamber 

of  Commerce, 


of 


Almonds,  in  fraili  or  packages,  per  ewt f,   ' 

Alum,  incanks  or  bags,  per  tim ', 40 

Ashe*,  put  and  pearl,  per  barrel !!."'""      a 

Beef,  per  barrel ' "      g 

Buttles,  quart,  in  niatii,  crates,  or  hampers '  or" !    "      g 

Bark,  queicitron,  in  canks,  per  ton " "     no 

Bagging,  cotton,  loose  or  in  bales,  packed  ..." 3 

Butter,  in  firkins  of  60  lbs.,  per  firliin '     "       o 

Brandy.- >¥(■(>  Liquors. 

Candles,  in  boxes  of  .10  or  60  lbs.,  per  box  ...  o 

Cbocolate.  in  boxes  of  ',0  lbs.,dit'Ai ." o 

Cdco^,  in  bags,  per  cwt .',".'"'      ji 

in  casks,  ditto '.'.','..',  3 

Coffee,  iu  caskH,  ditto i!!!!!'"!'""' 

in  bags,  ditto ".'.....!!!!!! 

Cepperas,  in  casks,  per  ton !!!!'.','.*." 

Copper,  in  pigs,  ditto '.!',!.!'.!" 

in  sbeett  or  bnlts,  ditto .,'.'.'. 

hrasiiers'  Iwttcms,  ditio .....'.'.". 

CordiiRO,  per  ton ...'.',',',' 

Cassia,  in  uiat»  or  boxes,  per  cwt. ...'.'.!!!!!  i  [  i "" '     Jo 

Cotton,  American,  in  square  bales,  per  300  ibs iji 

ditto,  in  round  bales,  data jg' 

West  Indian,  in  proportion  to  round 

East  Indian,  in  bales,  per  300  Ibs 9 


I' 
40 

W 
30 

75 
.■iO 


Cheese,  casks,  boxes,  or  loose,  per  cwt 

Duck,  henry,  per  bolt 

— —  Raventior  Russia  sheeting,  per  piece.'.'.'.".*.'.'.'.'.' 

Dry  goods,  in  boxes  or  bales,  per  40  cubic  feet 

Earthenware,  in  crates  of  33  to  30  feet 

in  hhds.,  of  40  to  SO  feet 

Fish,  pickled,  per  barrel .".'.'.'.' 

dry,  in  casks  or  boxes,  per  cwt 

-- ; —  ditto,  in  bulk,  ditto 

Figs,  in  frails,  boxes,  or  drums,  ditto .'.'.','. 

Flax,  per  ton 

Flax-seed,  or  other  dry  articles,    in  tierces  off 

bushels,  per  tinroe 

Flour,  or  other  dry  articles,  in  barrels 

OruiM,  in  bulk,  per  bushel 

Gingi  r,  in  bags,  per  cwt , [ , 

tilaas,  window,  in  boxe*  of  AO feet '...'.'.'.!!! 

Oin — See  Liquors. 

Hrmp,  per  ton 

Hider,  dried  .-ir  salted,  per  hide ."...*.".* 

Hardware,  in  casks  of  40  cubic  feet 

Indigo,  in  serons  or  boJu-a,  per  cwt. 

Iron,  in  bars  or  bolts,  per  ton 

in  hoops, sheets,  or  nsilrods,  ditto 

Liquors,  in  puncheons  of  VM  gallons,  per  puacheon . 


cents. 
3 
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40 
IS 
30 
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10 
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centa 
Llquon  in  quarter  canka , ti^ 

in  pipes  or  casks,  per  120  gallons 30 

bottled,  ill  casks  or  boxes,  per  dozen  bottles.. ..       1^ 

Leather,  per  side 1 

Lard,  in  firkins  of  OU  lbs 2 

Lead,  pig  or  sheet,  per  ton 20 

- —  dry  or  i;round  in  oil,  ditto *0 

Molasses,  per  hlid.  of  110  gallunt,   (other  casks  in 

proportion) 30 

Na!is,  in  casks,  per  cwt  2 

Oil,  in  hhds,  or  casks,  per  1 10  gallons 30 

in  chests  of  30  fl.«sks,  pr-r  cliest 4 

buttled,  in  boxes  or  baskets,  per  dozen I  ^ 

Paints,  in  casks  or  kegs,  per  ton 40 

Pork,  per  barrel 6 

Viirwr.—See  Liqtiora, 

Pepper,  in  bags,  per  cwt 2^ 

Pimento,  in  casks  or  bags,  ditto 2 j 

Rice,  in  tierces,  per  tierce 12 

in  half  ditto,  per  half  ditto 8 

Rags,  in  bales,  per  cwt fi 

Raisins,  Malaga,  in  casks   3 

ditto,  in  bo];es I 

in  other  packages,  per  cwt 2 

Rum, — See  Liquors. 

Saltpetre,  in  hags,  per  cwt 2 

in  casks,  ditto 2^ 

Salt,  iu  bag!4  or  bulk,  per  bushel 1 

Shot,  in  casks,  per  tun  37 

Soap,  in  boxes  of  .'iO  to  fiO  lbs 2 

Steel  in  bars  or  bundles,  per  ton 30 

in  boxes  or  tuba,  ditto 40 

Sugar,  raw,  in  bags  or  boxes,  per  cwt 2 

ditto,  in  casks,  ditto 2^ 

refined,  in  casks  or  psckagea 3 

Tallow,  in  casks  or  Herons,  per  cwt 2 

Tea,  bobea,  in  whole  chests IS 

ditto,  in  half  chests 8 

—  green  or  black,  in  quarter  chests 4^ 

in  boxes,  in  proportion  to  quarter  chests. 

Tin,  block,  per  ton 20 

in  boxi  a  of  uaual  size,  per  bos 1^ 

Tobacco,  in  hhds,,  per  hlid 37^ 

, iu  bales  or  serons,  per  cwt 4 

manufactured,  in  kegs  of  100  lbs 2 

Wines. — See  Liquors, 

Woods,  for  dyeing,  under  cover,  per  ton ."iO 

ditto,  in  yards , ,     23 

Whiting,  in  hhds,,  per  ton 37^ 

On  articles  on  which  tho  rate  is  fixed  by  weight,  it  is 
understood  to  be  on  tne  gross  weight ;  and  on  liquora,  oil, 
&c.,  on  which  the  rate  refers  to  gallons,  it  is  understood  to 
be  oil  the  whole  capacity  of  the  casks,  whether  full  or  not. 
The  proprietor  of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting 
them  in  store,  slowing  away,  and  turning  out  of  store.— 
All  goods  taken  on  storage  to  be  subject  to  one  month's 
storage  ;  if  taken  out  within  15  days  after  the  expiration 
of  the  month,  to  pay  half  a  mnutb's  storage  ;  if  after  1.1 
days,  a  whole  month's  storage. 

RATES  OF  CARTAGE. 

Ale  or  beer,  per  hhd 2  0 

hhd.  from  00  to  1)0  gallons 2  0 

Atom  or  copperas,  from  12  to  1.5  cwt.,  per  hhd 2  0 

from  15  to  20  cwt.,  ditto 3  0 

over  I  ton,  ditto 4  0 

Bar  iron,  per  load 2  0 

Boards  and  plank,  ditto 2  0 

Brandy,  pipe  orer  100  gallons 3  0 

Bread,  4  tiercea 2  0 

Bricks,  per  load 2  0 

handled  and  piled (  6 

Buildingor  paving  M'nnes,  per  load 2  0 

Calvea,  sheep,  and  lamba 2  C 

Cider,  cheese,  and  cocoa 2  0 

Clay  and  aand,  per  12  bushela 2  0 

Coal,  half  chaldron,  per  load 2  6i 

Cocoa,  per  load 2  0, 

CofTee,  in  bags  or  barrel* 2  Oi 

above  10  cwt,,  par  hhd.  — 2  r,  : 

Cordage,  amall,  per  load 2  0 

Cottun,  per  lo«d  of  3  bales 2  o 

Cut  iinne,  per  load 2  C 

Dried  fish ,  loose,  per  load 2  f> 

Dye-wortfl,  per  load 2  0 

Earthenware,  luoKC,  per  load 1  r, 

European  goods,  per  load 2  0 


Flax,  in  balea  and  bnndlea,  per  load 3    G 

Klax-seed,  per  3  tiercea 2    0 

Firewo'd,  per  load    2    0 

Flour,  in  bag;s,  12  per  load 2    0 

-;^ —  7  barrels    2    0 

Oammona  or  hams,  per  load 2    0 

Qin.  per  pipe  over  100  gallons 3    0 

Hay,  in  Iruaaea,  bundles,  lialea,  per  load 2    6 

lonse 6    0 

Heading  for  staves,  per  load 2    0 

H  idea,  SO  per  load 2     fi 

Hemp,  in  balea  or  bundles,  per  load 2    G 

loose,  not  over  12  cwt 3    6 

Hoops,  iu  bundles 2    0 

Hoop-poles,  per  load 2    6 

Hollow  ware,  per  load 2     8 

Hoiiaehold  furniture 4    0 

Molasaes,  from  (jO  to  <I0  gallons 2    fi 

from  90  to  140  g-dlons 3    0 

Oil,  per  load  of  three  barrels  2    0 

Oyster.*,  ditto  shells,  *c..  per  load 2    fi 

Potashes,  per  load  of  3  barrels 2    0 

Paints,  common,  per  load 2    0 

per  hhd.,  from  12  to  IS  owt 2    fi 

from  I ,')  to  20  cwt 3    0 

above  20  cwt 4    U 

Pantiles,  per  load 2    (I 

Plaster  of  Paris,  per  ton    4    0 

Pork,  beef,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentinK,  5  barrels.. .,  2    0 

Kuin,perhhd 3    0 

Salt,  20  bushels 2    0 

Shingles,  long  cedar,  pine,  it    bundles 2    0 

Cyprus,  20(10  ('^2  inch) 3     0 

Stone,  paving  or  building 2    0 

Sugar,  Havanua,  3  boxea 2    0 

from  !1  to  1,'i  cwt 2    6 

Irom  IS  to  20  cwt 3    0 

above  20  cwt 4    R 

Scantling,  or  timber,  per  load 2    0 

Tea.perload 2    0 

Tiles  or  slate,  per  load 2    6 

Tobacco,  in  hhds..  from  0  to  1  Ti  cwt.  per  hhd 3    6 

from  15  to  20  cwt.  ditto 3    0 

above '20  cwt.  ditto 4     6 

Wheat,  or  other  gr.-iin,  per  load 2    0 

Wine,  pipe,  over  100  gallons 3    0 

ill  4  quarter  casks 3    0 

Whiting,  common  load 2    0 

per  hhd.,  12  to  15  cwt 2    fi 

frnm  1.5  to  20  cwt 3    0 

above  20  cwt 4    6 


CABLES. 

For  every  cable  whole  shot  of  .5  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence to  7  inches ,5  0 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  diniensiona 2  G 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  7  to  10  inches 12  0 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  dimensions fi  o 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  10,  and  not  exceeding  12  inches 

in  circumference 14  0 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  12,  and  not  exceeding  14  inches 

in  circumference 20  0 

Ditto  half  shot  of  the  dimensions  of  the  two  last-men- 
tioned   10  0 

Ditto  whole  shot  iif  14  and  not  exceeding  15 inches..  24  0 

Ditto  half  shot  of  like  dimenaiona 12  0 

Ditto  whole  shot  of  I  !i  inches 32  0 

For  every  cable  half  shot  of  IS  inches IG  0 

*»*Uood><,  w:ire.i,  merchandise,  or  other  articles  not 

herein  eninnerated,  per  load 2  0 


In  all  C.1SGS  where  :he  distance  exceeds  half  a  mile,  and 
not  two  milea,  one-half  in  addition  to  be  allowed. 

Porterage.  For  any  distance  not  exceeding  half  a  mile, 
12^  centa;  over  half  a  mile,  and  not  exceeding  a  mile, 
2.5 centa  ;  and  in  that  propoitiiiu  for  any  greater  distance. 
For  carrying  a  load  upon  a  hand-barrow,  for  any  distanco 
not  exceeding  half  a  mile,  2.5  rents  ;  over  half  a  mile,  and 
not  exceeding  a  mile,  44  cents  ;  and  in  that  prnpoition  for 
any  greater  diatance. 

Ilnnil  riirtetl.--VaT  any  diatance  not  exceeding  half  a 
mile,  ls|  centa  j  over  half  a  mile  and  not  exceeding  a  mile, 
31^  centa;  and  in  that  proportion  for  any  greater  dis- 
tance. 
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QUANTITY  OP  GOODS  TO  COMPOSE  A  TON. 

( Extract  from  the  Bye- Laws  of  the  New  York  Chamber  of 

Commerce.) 

/(«o/,erf     That  when  vessels  are  freighted  by  the  ton. 

the  v"  .;'l''an"    'e'.«r™',".  """"' '«'»"«'"'  the  ow^er  of 
IwrtLn.J?„      f""Bht..rof,kgp„^      respecting  ti.e  pro- 

«mm.?eH.f,.'"«^  «'■''='' •"'=''  {'•■•"o.lar  article  shall  be 

«r^f  cn1nVut"u.m°'l!*'"'^"'^'»''°"  '"»"  "o  •""'"''I- 

1120  ih-'^f  ••  °f ''?ff«e  "■  ca.k»,  1830  ditto  in  bags ; 

o?o  ..     "f  "•*»«  "■  eM^o.  1307  ditto  iu  bags.  ^    ' 

fbVr'i;•.::f^;,"„r,'';,!6^r.!'e'a,V'•'*''""'^'•"«■• 

.n*dtu7Aotine':'""''"''''  '""'^'-  P-"""  «•»>.  P""". «". 
20  cwt.  of  pig  and  bar  iron,  potashe..  .ugar,  logwood, 


fuaUc.  Nicaracua  wood,  and  all  heavy  dye-woods,  rice,  ho- 
ney,  copper  ore,  and  all  other  heary  goods. 

loVLTIf  j'?'!r''S^°.'=';"'  and  drie<i  cudtish,  in  bulk,  and 
12  cwt.  of  dried  codf.»li  in  casks  of  any  size 

bulk.""* "  '*"'*  '"'*'"' '"  '^^''  '  *=*•• '"  ''»«*•  •°'*  *  "*'•  *n 
200  gallons  (wine  measure)  reckoning  the  fall  contents  of 

5,T't  I'"'}'  «"'*•  '"•»'"*'''  "'  any  kind  of  liquon. 

21  bushels  of  grain,  peas,  or  beans  in  casks. 

3fi  buahela  of  ditto  iu  bulk. 

36  bushels  of  European  salt. 

31  bushets  of  salt  from  the  West  Indies. 

29  busbels  of  sea  coal. 
„i!!2/*'"^°"'''''  ;»ea*«re)  of  mahogaay,  square  timber,  oak 
plank    pine  and  other  hoards,  beaver,  furs,  peltry,  bees- 
wax, cotton,  wool,  and  bale  goods  of  all  kinds. 

1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  and  10  cwt.  of  dry  hides. 

greeu"toa  ""  ""''  "' '"""  ""  '^"'  ■'"*  *  •""• 


VIII.  NEW  JERSEY. 

sonthZ^r'Y..''  ^"""'•«''  ""  '''e  east  by  the  Hudson  River  and  by  the  Atkstic  Ocean  on  the 
Swat      Tli  Sle  iC.",  h'f  ""'"\'^  ""T  .''°^^'  """  «»  '"«  ^^^^  "^y  the ^jaTd  'river  or 

squfre  rn^eT^l  SsiSoZ'^M,  stunt .Trt  ''  ^''-  '"  """•  '"^  "'"  ''  ''"'^'''^  "'  ««^ 
(in  mofttllT-"'  '"'"  "''"''  "'^  ^'"'^  *^  '•'^'^"^  «^^'  -'"'  'l^^''-  P°P"'«'-n  «nd  capital 
MoimSdiv^^'^r.S:  M^^'%o??''i"S;  Bergen,  13,2-23,  C.  Hackensack  ;  Burlington.  3-2.831.  C. 
Sex  44  621  Al  if ^'rf-^*  ^^  ^"P"  '^"^  ^-  ""  =  Cumberland.  14,374,  C.  Bridgetown 
Hunterdon  24  VaSr'tv  ^'°"««'«^- 2^.«8.  C.  Woodbury;  Hudson,  9483,  C.  North  Bergen 
nunteraon,  24,789,  C.  Hemington  ;  Mercer,  21,502,  C.Trenton,  Middlesex  21  SQ'J  C  nV,J 
Brmiswick,  Monmouth.  32,909,  C.  Freehold;  Morris,  25.844,  C.MorSo.v^lSc   16 ^sT 

whi;e^imlsTro:7t9Tee"cS^^^^^^^^  ^'^-.'"'^f  -'""^  -les;  174,533 

fpn„.l„  cio.,^.      Ml  toiourea  males,   10,264  Irec  coloured  females;  303  ma  e,  and  371 

Ssanrr^nu?actT.reT27Tn'r^'''^  '"  '"'"'"t  ''"  '  "'  «g^i"'"-e.  56.7o\  ;  commerce.  228 
S'at  liTofesS?  *'"  ""'  ''«'  navigating  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals! 

bv  JllTan!lt'll'r''''"'i?f  ^'""^  I'^^'^y  ''  "iO""t'»ino"«  Of  I'illy ;  tl'e  central  parts  are  diversified 
soil       s  "ih  oS  '  ""n    "'*'•  '°""'*^'""  iP"'''  '^  "^^>  ^'^"'^y'  «"'^  «'''"'^-     The  nitural  growth  of  the 
bu     bv  ndlrA;  r         P'"*^'-  ""*■■'''  ^""''^  ^'"•"'^-^'  *''=•     ^^"l'  t'>«  exception  of%his  ba  ren 
but,  by  industry  and  manuring,  in  some  parts,  cultivated  district,  the  soil  of  N.w  Jersey  aS 

So'S'17barw  '"ir  •  ''"'  ''"''"7  '^  ^'r"«y  ^'""^''  --y^'  ^"-i'-  --•  ^.'ckXL!pi 

In  f'lin  mA,M?.„i        ^.i-  .'^PP'^"'  r-'*'^'  P™'^'"'^'  I'l""'^'  '»"'*  cherries,  are  grown  in  great  perfection 

rhpir  'rf"*""r""''^ ''"-'  °'"g°°''  ^'^^^  ""'l  ^i^*-.  «nd  large  qtmntities  of  butter  and 

cheese  a  e  made.      Fhe  produce  of  this  state  finds  a  market  chiefly  at  New  Yo^and   FlUadel 

tiro,      ''r!"lS  t."''"'*'  "''-^'r^'  ''"'^'  '""^«'^'  •^^"'«'  '"""^'  '^'^''^^  I'-ber,  flax-seed,  leathe 
LL        .  ^,  /  .,'^^?'  "'"«  were  in  the  state  70,502  liorses  and  mules  ;  220,202  neat  cattle  •  219  28-; 
eep;  '261,443  swme.    There  was  bred  poultry  to  the  value  of  336,953  dol  ars.    Of  gm  n  the  o^nn 

1.0(,5.«-20  bushels  of  rye  ,  856,117  bushels  of  buckwheat;  4,361,975  bushels  of  ndian  co  n' 
rhcre  were  also  produced  697,207  lbs.  of  wool  ;  4531  lbs.  of  hops;  10,061  lb  of  wax  2  072  069 
bushels  of  potatoes;  .•W4861  tons  of  hay  ;  2165  tons  of  flax  and  h^mp  ;  1966  pou^d'    of  silk 

to  46rnofi  i"l|P''°'^'"r1  "* ."'"  *'"'■■>'  '"""""'^''  '"  ^"''"^  *°  '-^SS.O--^^  dolla.;  ;  and'^f  the  o°ch3 
to  464,006  dollars  ;  of  lumber  to  271,591  dollars;  9410  gallons  of  wine  wee  made  and  220O 
barre  s  of  tar.  pitch,  turpentine  and  rosin  were  produced.  '  ^^^° 

ver^;::  '^  i^u;';;:;"^;:;:;^*!:::..^'^"  '"^ ''  ■""'^  ^""■^'''  ^  ""^^  *"^  ^^^^^ '"  *'-  -"'-  -  ->y 

HocA''^,'""'"""/"*'  I^elawn  e  rivers,  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  flow  partly  fhroueh  the  state 

flnlif      r'H"'r';""•*'^*^"'■"""'  "•'"'8«»''''  <■"••  sloops,  seventeen  miles,  to  New  B  unsw.Vk" 

"o  Newark  .n-  f  I  '""f  ""S'""  ^IT'  ^'^'""^  =  '''"  P^'^^-^"'  "='^'?^t''«  ''"^  =*'"«"  vess.lx  ten  J^^' 
to  Newark,  am    falls  into  Newark  bay;  the  Hackensack.  navigable  fifteen  miles,  which  falkinto 

tweoi  S        ,1''«  P^'Jfr'i'T."^  ^"^'''^  '^ay-  »««''  of  Staten  Island,  and  Haritan  ba?-  be- 

'lTJ'^'r:!j±:^u^^.^"_V^^:^    »•««'>  Amboy^at  tb^  head  of  this  bay,  is  tlSprfn^ciSi 

— J  L-.v:iSa..5  pa..;.,,  iRis  atair.      iliR  iwo  principai  divisions  in  this  state  are 
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Cape  May,  on  the  north  side  of  Delaware  bay,  and  Sandy  Hook,  which  is  a  low  sandy  island, 
about  three  miles  long,  south  of  New  York  bay.  The  principal  towns  are  Newark,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Pnterson,  Trenton,  Burlington,  Bordentown,  Elizabcthtown,  and  Perth  Amboy. 

In   1840,  there  were  in  tiie  state  two  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses  engaged  in 
foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  99,000  dollars  ;  there  were  1504  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  em- 
ploying a  capital  of  4,113,247  dollars;  1280  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a 
capital  of  410,570  dollars ;  423  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  wlio,  with  thirty 
butchers,  packers,  &c.,  invested  a  capital  of  204,900  dollars  ;  179  persons  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
with  a  capital  of  93,275  dollars.     Home-made  or  family  goods  were  produced  to  the  value  of 
201,625  dollars;  thirty-one  woollen  manufactories,  and  forty-nine  fulling  mills,  emnloying  427 
perjons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  440,710  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  314,050  dollars ;  forty- 
three  cotton  manufactories,  with  63,744  spindles,  employing  2408  persons,  man .ifactii ring  articles 
to  the  value  of  S,086, 104  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  l,722,gl0  dollars  ;  twenty-six  furnaces,  pro- 
ducing 11,114  tons,  of  cast  iron,  and  eighty  forges,  &c.,  producing  7171  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing 
2056  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,721,820  dollars ;  forty-one  paper  manufactories  produced  articles 
to  the  value  of  56-2,'JOO  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  produced  the  sum  of  7000  dollars,  the 
whole  employing  400  persons,  and  a  capital  of  460,100  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  tlie  value  of  1,181,562  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  23,220  dollars,  the  whole  em- 
ploying  957  persons,  and  a  capital  of  332,029  dollars;  159  tanneries  employed  1090  persons,  and 
a  capital  of  415,728  dollars  ;  and  478  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced 
articles  to  the  valu';  of  1,582,746  dollars  ;  twenty-three  glass-houses,  and  four  glass-cutting  esta- 
blisiiments,  employ*: (1  1075  persons,  producing  articles    to  the  value  of  904,700  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  589,800  dollars  ;  twenty-two  potteries  employed  122  persons,  producing  articles  to  the 
value  of  256,807  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  135,850  dollars  ;  982  persons  produced  machinery  to 
the  value  of  755,05('  dollars;  219  distilleries  produced  334,017  gallons,  and  six  breweries  pro- 
duced  206,375  gallons,  employing  394  persons,  with  a  capital  of  230,870  dollars  ;  123  persons 
prodursd  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  83,575  dollars  ;  seventy-one  persons  manufactured 
2010  srnall-^nir. ;  seventy  persons  manufactured  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  127,400  dollars, 
and  turpen-r..  'snd  varnish  to  the  value  of  43,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  140,800  dollars  ;  1834 
persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,307,14!)  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
644,966  dollars  ;  sixty-four  flouring  mills  manufactured  168,797  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other 
mills  eraplojed  1288  persons,  and  a  capital  of  2,641,200  dollars  ;  eight  rope-walks  employed  sixty 
persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  93,075  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  37,305  dollars; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  344,240  dollars  ;  furniture  employed  517  persons,  prod.icing  to  the 
value  of  176,566  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  130,525  dollars  ;  572  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  376,805  dollars  ;  205  brick  and  861  wooden  houses  were  built  by  2086  persons, 
at  a  cost  of  1,092,052  dollars.    The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
state  was  11,517,582  dollars. 

Education— The  college  of  New  Jersey,  or  Nassau  Hall,  was  founded  in  1738,  and  is  one  of 
the  principal  colleges  in  the  county.  It  has  educated  many  distinguished  men.  and  is  flourishing. 
Connected  with  it  is  the  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  supported  by  the  Presbyterians.and  which 
is  their  principal  place  of  theological  education.  Rutgers' College  (formerly  Queens  College), 
in  New  Brunswick,  was  founded  in  1770,  and  has  latterlv  been  a  growing  institution.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  theological  seminary,  established  by  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  1784,  which  is  a 
respectable  institution.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  443  students;  there  were  in 
the  state  sixty-six  academies,  with  3027  students  ;  1207  primary  and  common  schools,  with  52,583 
scholars  ;  and  6385  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 

dollars 

Number  of  districts  returned  894 

Number  of  children  in  the  returned 
districts 71,849 


cts. 
66 
63 

02 


School  fund  in  184 1 336,068 

Ditto     in  1842 344,495 

Ditto     in  1843 350,058 

There  are  about  1500  school  districts. 

The  sum  of  30,000  dollars  was  duly  distributed  to  the  several  county  collectors  from  the  in- 
come of  the  state  fund. 

The  whole  amount  of  moneys  paid  by  the  township  collectors  to  the  trustees  of  districts  in 
townships,  from  which  reports  have  been  received,  is  60,330  dollars  55  cents. 

Religion.— Of  the  principal  religious  denominations,  in  1835,  the  Presbyterians  had  105  mi- 
nisters ;  the  Dutch  Reformed,  forty-eight  churches  and  fortv-two  ministers  ;  the  Baptists,  eighty 
churches  and  about  as  many  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians,  thirty  ministers,  including  one  bishop  ; 
the  Methodists  about  seventy  miiiisteru,  and  a  greater  number  of  congregations ;  the  Friends, 
sixt;y'-seven  meetings.  Besides  these,  there  were  a  few  Congregationalists,  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Cniversalists. 

Hanks.— In  January,  1840,  this  state  had  twenty-six  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
3,822.607  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  \, 4\  4,708  doWara.— Official  Hetums.     ILS.Gaz. 
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[From  the  Treasurer's  Report  for  the  Year  ending  Oct.  10,  1843.] 


RECEIPTS 

1842.  Cash  on  hand 10  87 1  Vi 

1843.  State  tax ::;::;••  JJ2  JJ 

Iransit   duties    on    railroads  and       ' 

o|i Jends '  on"  ■rkirr;;d'  and  canal  "'^^^  ^^ 

Interest  on  bonds',  ditto  '.'.".'.■.■■■■    * ?S  00 

Incidental  receipu ]-     \%fj  J^ 


Treasurer,  U.  S,  public  lands  . . 
Temporary  loans  '   jq'. 


103,091 

14,657 

000 


42 
17 

00 


PAYMENTS. 

J     ...  dollars,  cts. 

Legislative  expenses 22,745    89 

Salaries,  governor,  judges,  &c 13,593    67 

State  prison  inspectors  and  ad- 
vances   7 1(57 

Costs  of  conviction  and  transporta- 
tion of  prisoners 5,620 

Institution  of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  8,814 

Incidental  and  various  expenses  . .  8,892 


41 


no 
98 
52 


'^*"*' 127,748     59 

Total  amount  received  in  1843,  from  ordinary 
Deductiue  balance  frnm  I  fli^o  ' 


.  ^.  61,8.38    02 

i.oans  and  interest    50,204    25 

Balance  in  Treasury,  Oct.  15,1843    15!706    32 


Total 127,748    59 


ictiug  balance  from  1842 


sources    103,091     42 


10,871     54 


Total  amount  paid  (exclusive  of  loans)  ^?'!i? 

Amount  of  fund  for  the  mmnnrf  «<•  r-        "  '  '■','^\' ' '.' 61,838 

IteceipU-  ofRevenue.~BaTZ        ^°'"'"^''="''  Schools,  Oct.  1842 344,495 

Dividends  in  bank  and  railroad  stock  ! ! ! ! '. ! !  1 ! 'J'SaS    % 

Interest  on  loans  &n  .  ''*^°    ^" 

16,539     40  35,789 


Interest  on  loans,  &c. 


88 
02 
63 


57 


380,285    20 
30,227     18 


/»««/.— Contingent  expenses oo^     i  q 

Distributed  to  the  different  counties ' .' .' .' ." .' .' ." ." ." .' ." ." .' .'  [ .' ." .' .' .' ; ;  30,000    00 

Amount  of  the  fund,  Oct.  1843 „.„.,.^     .„ 

Of  this  amount,  1 1,090  dollars  85  cents  is  unproductive,  and  of  doubtful  Value.' "         '  °' 

'^rnottrXlZS7lrlT^^^^^^  "^''■'  ^-'  ">  ^'^0,  the  to.al  deb.  due 

2,500,000  doS:~i?e\fend?frr'ir^'^  it']''  ""'^  '^''^JP'^'^  '"  '«««'  ""^^  <^°«'  «»>out 

amount  of  coal    rom  the  coa   r.°^n  nT  P  '  °"    ''^  .^e  "ware,  to  Jersey  city,  lol  miles.     A  large 

widened  at  a  g  eatTxpense  T  En  ",L^^""'ylT'"-  "  ''""'V''"^  °"  ''•  ^'  ^««  '•«=«"">'  befn 
the  Raritan^trB^r  lentown  on  L  D  hwli'r  ""^^''T"  ™""'  ".'*""!?  ^"'"''"^  ^^^'^  Brunswrck.  on 
Itformspartofan   mnSt    orn  .?^^^^^^  Irenton.and  is  forty-t„ree  miles  in  length. 

den,  on  tt  feware  opT ositrto'^Si  'l"/''"'  %"^  ''TT''^''''*  '"  '««"'  ^^  -'^"'^'"8  ^'<^"^  CaT 
sixty-one  miles      The  New  JeLv  rl  S  *^^        '°  South  Amboy,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Haritan, 

tending  from  Jersey  dtvtLouKwn^WN'^'r'P"'^  '",  .'«•''-•  ''^'"'  "P^"^'*  '"  >^36,  ex- 
it  forms  a  junctio.7wi  h  il  e  r  S  t,„  nnH  'a  7  "'•"nj'^'<^k  "nd  Trenton,  to  Bordentown,  where 
in  1 83 1,  and  completed       IrCI?^ T     ^•"'^"U"'"'-     The  Paterson  railroad  was  incorporated 

and  extends  fifSnUes  to  Sti^on  ^'ru'Z"^'  *'""!  ! '"  ^"^^  ^'""'y  ^""'"'""^  ^'  «'''•«'"  "'"• 
Morristown,  twen ty  mHes  tZpuU  Mo^'s  ""d  Essex  railroad  extends  from  Newark  to 
the  two  placeHwrnSe  m  lo/^^^^^^^^^^  and  Somerville  railroad  communicates  between 

1  lace  to  L  otimZl  m  L  ""*'"  """^  Woodbury  railroad  extends  from  the  one 
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Trade  and  Commerce  of  New  Jersey,  from  1791  to  1843,  Compiled  from  Official  Documents. 


YEARS. 


1791... 
17M... 
1793... 
1794... 
I79S... 
1790... 
1797... 
1798... 
1790... 
1600... 
1801..., 
1802..., 
1803.... 
1804..., 
180S. ... 
1806..., 
1807..,, 
1«08..., 
1809..., 
1810.... 
1811.... 
1812.... 
1813.... 
1814.... 
IBIS..,. 
1816.... 
181T.... 
1818.... 

laio.... 

1820.... 
1821.... 
1822.... 
1823.... 
1824.... 
1825.... 
18-M.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1829.... 

isao.... 

1831 .  . . 
1832.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 
183S.... 
1830.... 
18.37.... 
1838.... 
1830.... 
1840.... 
1841.... 
1841.... 
1843*... 
1844  ... 


EXPORTS. 


Dnmeatic. 


dollari. 


21,311 

21.849 
20,li:i.'l 
2(!,.')(14 

:ic,oc3 

12,311 

2f.9,104 

392,7UH 

1.871 

4,1HG 

10,2(iO 

"5,279 

0,740 

S,849 

2VJ57 

1,474 

20,511 

33,013 

gS.SSl 

26,064 

28,0Mg 

43,980 

30,859 

2»,fi2r 

1,892 

8,022 

8,224 

11,430 

53,991 

3(1,853 

8,131 

flB,363 

38,709 

19,640 

28,010 

78,434 

14,883 

19,I(iO 

04.931 

8,033 


Foreigo. 


dolUra. 


no 

7.363 

,5,123 

8,288 

.50,071 

37,469 


98 


3,233 
7  100 


100 

'7,803 
1,900 

7,078 
24,040 
24,577 

19,045 
J, 193 

'  5,976 
2,988 


TOTAL. 


tlollarfl. 

26,988 

21,406 

84,179 

38,154 

1.10,814 

39,227 

18,161 

01  877 

9.722 

2,289 

25.406 

20,227 

21,311 

24,829 

20,713 

31,807 

41.180 

20,799 

319,175 

430,267 

1,871 

4,186 

10,260 

'  s',279 

9,740 

S,84» 

23,9,57 

1,474 

20,511 

33.711 

H.I,  331 

'26,064 

28,989 

47,213 

37,905 

25,027 

1,892 

8,022 

8,324 

11,4.10 

01,7114 

32,753 

8.131 

74.041 

62,809 

44,217 

28,010 

98.070 

10,076 

I9,lt!0 

70.407 

10,021 


IMPORTS. 


dollara. 


17,606 

103,190 

5,933 

037,318 

27,088 

48,00-1 
338,497 
700,872 
786.247 

13,444 

70,400 
170 

4.492 
18,932 
24,203 
09,152 

1,700 

4,182 
19,209 

2,313 
145 


Diitiea  on  Forfign 

Mi'rcli»n<li>c  lui- 

piirted. 


dollMm. 
15,379 

3,479 
10,929 
13,,597 
20,510 

1,100 

10,090 

17,2.56 

867 

1.33 

8,510 

3,247 

3,617 

3,893 
18.514 
14,310 
17,699 
10,391 
24,444 
13,573 
84,939 
27,383 
47,754 
82,704 
14,222 
27,410 

6,2.53 

3,602 
10,702 
14.609 
29,225 
21,241 

7.127 
483,372 

1,998 

14,558 

,534.733 

692,178 

249,5.59 

770 

6,063 

31,223 

26 

3.812 
64,111 

4  670 


Drawback  paiil  on 

Foreign  Merclmn- 

diie  Exported. 


dolLir 


158 

2,364 

933 

10,380 
2,341 


9,582 
2,408 
5,587 
5,690 
8,497 
2,986 
1,083 


607 

168 

987 

277 

3,330 

1,722 

424 

5,I.W 

1.57,644 

19,824 

2,209 

44,255 

98,711 

28,221 

700 

1,689 

240 

876 


RegtHterrd 
Toiioagv. 


dul*. 

1,171 

1,000 

260 

484 

637 

901 

762 

1,344 

1,271 

860 

1,046 

1,531 

1,708 

1,449 

1,293 

891 

032 

523 

13,596 

17,338 

14,144 

13,639 

13,769 

13,843 

2,465 

2,900 

3,436 

222 

310 

468 

207 

1,187 

1,217 

2,364 

1,378 

1,428 

912 

1,412 

292 

373 

1,260 

256 

1,389 

700 

1,055 

1.175 

1,1/5 

1,696 


cti 
00 
00 
27 
04 
85 
27 
72 
28 
34 
15 
08 
09 
35 
88 
05 
84 
13 
29 
67 
31 
12 
98 
29 
19 
67 
87 
70 
02 
44 
56 
77 
78 
00 
20 
86 
38 
82 
90 
50 
90 
04 
28 
77 
74 
15 
37 
36 
56 


*  For  nine  montb«  ooly,  the  end  of  the  current  year  being  charged 
fane. 


rom  the  30th  nf  Septcmljtr  to  the  30; h  of 


PRINCIPAL  PORTS  AND  TOWNS  IN  NEW  JERSEY. 

Belleville,  three  miles  and  a  half  north-east  of  Newark,  sixty-nine  miles  nortb-eosf  of  Tren- 
ton, situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river.  It  lias  fine  mill  streams,  and  various  mills  and 
manufactories.  The  township  had,  in  1840,  twelve  stores,  capital  22,250  dollars ;  four  fulling 
mills,  two  woollen  factories,  one  cotton  factory,  1000  spindles,  one  dyeing  and  printing  establish^ 
ment,  one  paper  factory,  two  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill.  Capital  in  manufactures,  479,450 
dollars.     Population,  2466. 

Burlington,  city,  port  of  entry,  twelve  miles  south  of  Trenton,  seventeen  miles  north-east  of 
Philadelphia,  in  40  deg.  5  min.  10  sec.  north  latitude,  and  72  dog.  .52  min.  37  sec.  west  longitude. 
Population,  in  1830,  2670  ;  in  1840,  3434.  It  is  pleasantly  located  on  the  east  bank  of  the  De- 
laware. Encircled  on  the  south  and  east  by  a  small  stream,  so  as  to  form  an  island,  one  mile  and 
a  quarter  long,  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  four  bridges 
and  causeways.  It  had,  in  1840,  .six  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Friends,  two 
Methodist,  and  one  Baptist— a  city  hall,  a  lyceum,  a  bank,  a  library,  three  extensive  boarding 
schools,  and  a  free  scliool,  established  in  1682.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  streets  intersecting 
each  other  st  right  angles.     The  bank  of  the  river  is  a  beautiful  grassy  plain,  bordered  by  elegant 


Dcuments. 


1 

Regiiit«rcd 

Tonoagv. 

dula.    eta 

1,171    00 

1,000    00 

lifiO     27 

4M     04 

«37     SD 

901     27 

7«a    72 

1,344     28 

1,271     34 

800     1,^ 

l,04fi     08 

1,M1     09 

1,708     3.5 

1,443    88 

1,29,'»    or, 

891     84 

052     13 

S23    29 

lS,,'-.»fi    07 

17,338    St 

14,144     12 

13,039     S8 

13,709     29 

13,H4.J     lU 

2,48S     07 

2.500     87 

a,436     70 

•ii'i     02 

310    44 

408     M 

207     77 

1,187     78 

1,217     00 

2,364     20 

1,378     86 

1,428     38 

012     82 

1,442     56 

292     ,50 

373     90 

1,260     04 

230     28 

1,389     77 

709    74 

1,063     IS 

1,175    37 

1,175    30 

1,656    36 
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KfefiA       "''^*^"'^?'^S'"^  •;[  Philadelphia.     The  residence  of  the   nishop  of 

as  a  citv1n^7R^     t""'^  Gotluc  structure.     Hurlington  was  founded  in  1678.  and  incorporated 

taimerv  nn.  Int;  °r"""«^-  '"  T'^'  ^^^'-  ^i  ''"'^  *'"''^"  ""■•««■  ''"Pi'"'  57,500  dollars ;  one 
tannery,  one  pottery  four  grist  mdls.  two  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures.  89,650  dollars. 

I.AMDEN,  City,  and  port  of  entry,  twenty-nine  miles  soiith-south-west  of  Trenton.  It  is  situ- 
ated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  river,  ooposite  to  Philadelphia.     The  city  consists  of  three 

SVisTfHrrv  Tn  ri'T?'.'^'"'''''  "'">  »  """V-"'  «".'!  ^oi'thern  village  or  snburb-from  each  of 
7jm    \         ^       Pli'ladelphia.     The  ship  channel  is  on  the  Philadelphia  side,  but  stiips  of  the 

at  hig  I  tide.  Camden  has  six  churches-one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  two  Methodist  and  two 
IjcZtlZ  '"'^'^T''^^  bank.  400  dwellings,  and  seventy  or  eJghty^uildings  oc^p^Sin  mam.- 
ra  S'  ?e"  di^  fr"""!^'"  TT^''  ^'  '''"  ^''T'""'  P"^"'^  «"'-^'-'"'-  The  Camden  and  Amboy 
h    V      Thpi  ^         ■     tT  Y°'-.''.<='ty'  terminates  here.     A  railroad  also  proceeds  south  to  Wool 

UOOOd^Z  r!n'!"  •*".••  'r'"*^""  '^°"'''  .*^"»'""'  ^''-^^^  ''•'"»^«'  '^'O  •""'»>"  yo^ds.  capital 
weeffv  new,n,  ,Z  ""-I'^ntine  ^ctory,  otie  grist  mill,  five  saw  mills,  three  printing  offices,  three 

v/.rrr'       •    c^  P«""dical,  capital  m  manufactures,  224,050  dollars.     Population,  3ai\. 

two  r^ ilP8  nJn  I7u'/°'"'^"  "'"■  ""''''  ".°'-"'-«''«'  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  El"  Abethtown  creek, 

he  n  I  .hp  h,  A°^  "'  enuamc  into  Staten  Island  sound.     The  New  Jersey  railroad,  and 

hank  „„  in  ""i  Somerville  railroad,  pass  through  it.     It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  a 

Dank,  an  insurance  office,  twelve  stores,  and  about  500  dwellings.     Vessels  of  thirty  tons  come  un 

Litlnts!'  '"'  ''"'*  °*  '"°  '""'  "*  '*'"  P*"-'  "'  *'•«  "^°"'''  ««■  »'•«  "^^'-  I'  ^""'''i'^  about  250oTnlm^ 
rivei^onnm?/J^n  fifty-eight  miles  north-east  of  Trenton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Hudson 
constandv  n Iv  ,^  t7  '"'''  T^  ^'u!^'l  ''■  '^  <^°""^<=t«d  by  a  ferry,  on  which  three  steamboats  are 
SianLm^r^'.fi?  if  •°'',"'^r ''*'!'''.  '.t  is  built  projects  into  the  Hudson  river,  having  bays 
n^^  1-      r.  -A    -^^  "  bandsomely  laid  out,  with  broad  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right 

angle.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  bank,  an  extensive  pottery,  where  delfware  is  produced  to  the 
and  rutT«".  "h  '"''''""  ''°'  "o'  U"  ^'"f  ^lass  factory,  which  emnloys  100  hands,  producing  pla  n 
^noo -^  i1  ?  "'^  "'"T"' ?*^^  ^"^'^"^ ''""'*"  annually;  three  fumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of 
3000  dollars  ;  two  iron  foundries,  and  300  dwellings,  many  of  them  large  and  elegant.  Tlie  New 
Jersey  railroad,  which  is  continued  to  Philadelphia,  and  tf.e  Paterson  and  Hudson  railroad  com- 
mence  here,  and  have  a  hne  dep.,t ;  and  the  Morris  canal.  101  miles  long,  connecting  the  Delaware 
S  "  J*"'"  "^'"•^'  terminates  here,  with  a  large  basin.  The  Thatched'Cottage  Garden  is  a  beau! 
tiful  place  of  summer  resort.  It  had.  in  1840.  twenty-three  stores,  capital  27.000  dollars  ;  two 
&'pvo!!t'l?'T'  To  ,"  r^'  ^'^?  "T''?^  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures.  203,000  dollars. 
rifH?  °  '  ^^^  .^f 'o'^"^-.  I'opulntion.  53072.  Directly  west  of  Jersey  citv  is  a  settlement 
called  Harsimus,  which  contained,  in  1840,  one  .mn  foundrv.  one  rope  walk,  one  starch  factory 
and  about  wenty-hve  dwellings.  To  tl.«  north  of  this  is  another  considerable  settlement  cS 
SSJll^tZS'^fSeV"^'''''    -'--.-'I  about  fifty  dwellings.     Hoth  of  these  may  be 

e.st"orT!i!!Ilnr'i'o^'"  uv.i^-oine  miles  south-west  of  New  York,  twenty-seven  miles  north- 
east  of  rienton,  193  m.V,  irom  Washington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  oF  the  Raritan  river, 
fourteen  miles  from  its  entrance  into  llfiritan  bay,  at  Amboy.  The  streets  immediately  oi  the 
ZL%n  'T7r  '"""^  "!f  ^T'."*.  r  'T-  '^^''^  ''''"''  o"  »''e  upper  bank  are  wide,  an/  contain 
IZr,  A  ':  !"^'-,  1^/""  ^""^^*'  here  crosses  the  Raritan,  rebuilt  in  1811.  and  cost  86,687 
dollars.  A  railroad  bridge  crosses  the  river  a  little  above.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  court 
on  ;  MfS'r  7''"  «^''"7be-s-one  Dmch  Reformed,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist, 
one  Methodist,  one  coloured  Methodist,  and  one  Roman  Catholic-two  banks.  120  stores.  800 
dwellings,  and  8693  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  Rutger's  College,  founded  in  770.  which  has  a 
president,  en  professors  or  other  instructors.  370  alumni,  of  whom  sevcnty-seven  have  been  ni^ 
nisters  of  the  gospel,  e.ghty-two  students,  and  1200  volumes  in  its  librariel.  The  Delaware  and 
„nT«Pvn^"f.T"'^"T'^"*'' •*''?•'"'''"«  <"'-ty-tbree  miles  to  Trenton,  is  seventy-five  feet  wide 
Til  Np^  T  '''','  "^r '"'""  "r  P"?'"*^*-'  °*'  ^'o°P^  of  f^*""  seventy-five  to  100  tons  burden. 

N^w  YoTk  to  pLiTi  Tr  ^Tu-  ""-""Kb  tl'e  city,  forming  a  part  of  the  chain  of  railroads  from 
INew  York  to  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Washington. 

Newark,  city,  port  of  entry,  nine  miles  west  of  New  York,  forty-nine  miles  north-east  of 
Trenton,  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Passaic  river,  three  miles  from  its  entrance  into  New- 
n«../n:»r."^  "  a'^a*'  pop;:'"".*  ""d  flourishing  place  in  the  state.  It  is  in  40  dcg.  44  min. 
Taf  0  gS  in"840  Sloo  7^)^'  tT'"'^'  '"'•'"V  ^^'f  bington.  The  population,  in  1830, 
Tnd  tradM    fifiv  ninn'ln  pf  these.  206  were  employed  m  commerce,  2424  in  manufactures 

and  trades,  hft^'-ninc  in  naviga  ing    he  ocean,  rivers.  &c.,  tOl  in  the  learned  professions. 

nassei  tliro,,^h"if"'''ft  *°  "'"  P'"''^  .''°^  ^^^^t-'s  of  100  tons  burden,  and  the  Morris  canal 
Ct  to  N?.w  Y  L  llT  "  ^  ^"'""""•'^tion,  a  great  part  of  the  year,  twice  a  day  by  steam- 
boat  to  New  \ork  and  severa  times  a  day  by  railroad.  The  place  is  regularlv  laid  out.  the 
streets  are  generally  broad  and  straight,  and  manv  of  the  houses  are  ne.-i.  and  --i;4>t     'iVo 
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large  public  grounds,  bordered  by  lofty  trees  and  bounded  by  the  principal  avenues   add  inudi 
to  the  beauty  of  tlie  place.    The  city  is  abundantly  supplied  w^th  pure  water   bmuohi  hv  „    nm 
Clu"7  "  ^"^  '^r^'  ^*°  ""'-  distant,  .nd  LuZied  in  ,hrcity*n"'oS  pS,  of  a    oZ\ 

de^nttn^i'^S^^^^^^^  '""  '''  --'  P-'  °^  "'-*'^"  -^  '*  "  '-«-"<' 

tist.  tte  AlethS*"'"  T''  °''r"'»P-«7  Presbyterian,  one  AsBociate  Reformed,  two  Bap- 
CaUiit  one  S  n  •  t  *'P'?^"P"''  °".«  ^"1;^ '  Reformed,  one  African  Methodist,  one  Roman 
caDito  of  14  w  onn  H  •'"^  Umyersahst.  There  wore,  in  1 840.  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate 
Tn^l^.Mm'  ^"'  ""•■  ''•^"'''.'•1''  '"*'  '""'■^  "'""  'wo-thirds  have  bpcn  paid  in.  Thlfe  is  an 
apprentices  1  brary.  a  circulating  library,  a  mechar.ics'  association  for    Jentific  and  li  erarJ  im. 

fur^T^nH  ""'"^  '"*''  ''  ^'''r''''-'  '"''•"•y."'"'  Pi'iJosopmcal  apparatus,  a.  a  who  upport  Si7 lec- 
tures  j  and  a  young  men's  literary  association.  »"iipoii  puuuc  icc- 

«iv  Jfi^  commerce  of  Newark  is  considerable  and  increasing.  The  coasting  trade  emnlovs 
suty-flve  vessels  of  100  tons  each.  A  whaling  and  sealing  company  was  intZorated  in  18S1 
whjch  ,s  prosecuting  the  business.  The  tonna|e  of  this  port  in  IsHo.U^CSy  tons  The  e  were' 
in  1840.  two  foreign  commercial  and  two  commission  stores,  capital  15,000  dollars  114  Tetail 
stores,  capital  a.i.250  dollars  ;  six  lumber  yards,  capital  38.000  dollarsXhertsc^nii.  60  000 
do  £  :  "twnT  """^'''  '"'"•''  r'^^''^'^'}'^^''  •*''"'"  '  mmuifacturcs  of  leatl  er.'cap  S^^^ 
offi!^'/  h  •T*""'''  ''"P.'HV  1^.000  dollars;  carriages,  capital  218,700  dollar^  •  five  pri  itin^ 
^?Qnni  n  binderies,  one  daily,  and  three  weekly  newspapers,  and  three  period  cX-caDita1 
82,300  dollars.    Total  capital  in  manufactures.  1.511,339  (follars.  Periodicals  ,   capital 

Haven  CorecZif^Th"'"''  '".  '"^.?'  ^^  *  ««""?«"/  ^om  Guilford.  Branford.  Milford.  and  New 
India";  for  ?S  New  &''»  r''"'"^  ""'  '""'"'y,  including  several  neighbouring  to;„s.  of  the 
Timvrrnmonl    „:'^    7-   •  ^^  *'^*''^^'  ^n^ian  blankets,  and  twelve  guns.     They  formed 

orrnrnnp'elr'r'lir""''''*''^'''"'^ 

thirfetrmn^toTth''orNeirw"''"'''"7''«"""*^8'*'"^  '"''"''  ""'^  ''°»'  •»"«»  from  tidewater. 
Si  nor?hSNew  York  l^^^^^^  seventy-hve  miles  north-east-by-north  of  Trenton,  seventeen 
of  1  ooooon  Lii  f  .1  '^"f  established  by  a  society,  incorporated  in  1791.  with  a  capital 
TJ.P  n^nn,  «f  ?  •  ^°'  "'^  establishment  of  manufacture.,  projected  by  Alexande  IJain 
mnuCt  res  had%h:7trstf  "^I  ''^"'^  expenditures,  .hrouk  {he  man^  ob^^ll  with  wlS; 
sTccessora  took  UD  th^^  wn.L     l^. '. '"  "  great  measure  failej;  and  were  abandoned.     But  their 

village,  and  a  railroad  to  Jersey  city,  give  it  an  easy  access  to  the  city  of  New  York      T  ir.  fn  ! 

TM       ■  ""'  """fl""-     '•'Piul  '«  «»n..fac.u,»i  l.Ia-ASOO  dSliaT^  fopluS 

W     TlLcdlm"ndi;ric.in;i,?J.    ""ll  .l'''  "'.'"■  ""?■  "Pi"'  38,500  dolLn.  '  Pop„l.tio„, 
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o^a  aTnll  "  ^ rS  44V1''  "r ''  ''""  "  ('''"'"''-•".''rJ  twelve  prof««on,  oroth.r  inttruc 
voIm  nos    ,      Tbi'^'T  .f'itn  "'""  ""'"»'«■-."•  •I'e  gospel.  263  .t.,dents.  a,   '11.000 

loi^irnl  Sen.  nn  V  or  he  1'  «l  v  ^  '^  i  >'"■"'•,  '^°'"'?,'«"t'  »"'•  «l««^iou».  Tlu-  Princeton  Thco- 
113  "tuE      7T4  id  !^«  Pd  S^  "  .'"•■"'^••^.  »'«'•;.  '"""ded  in  181v!,  i»u  live  professon., 

cpital  2500  dX;  o.fe  t„.  rt  t°«'"«'."P."'ne  ^^'or.s.  capital  47.600  dollars  ;  o..e  lumber  yard, 
grst  milU.  one  ""w  •  n  '^  r"  l-2,'i**"  '"""i"""  ""T"  """.  ''"'^'^y'  °"«  «''«'''y  newspaper,  two 

Soi,T,,ZBovlm,h,     ?'^       '"'""".n"'■V'*'^*^^  Population,  305,5.      '^ 

minSri"re,  a  .7i  CMU.S  bJ^:'".  ?'  ,^''1""'''"  ?■"»,  A"'!'«y  ™i' '-«'  ".ni  through  and  ter- 
lnr«e  n,a.n.fhV?o  y  of  sto^^^^^^  ^"•amboat  Ime  with  the  city  of  New  York.     It  contains  a 

pafer  factory  one  urist  mill  !«  "'if"*","'  ''"^  !"  ""^'  '''""'y-  ""•««  ''*°f«'«'  «"«  P°"ery.  one 

IsliS.  ^'         ^       """'  ""'^ '"'«'  """•     ^"l"'"' '"  manufactures,  24,100  dollars.     Population, 

«ist  longitude  Tm  wUilon  '^u'?  T  ''  T'  '""T'"''"  ^''^T.  ^''««'"^i'^''-  «'"«  2  deg  10  min. 
west  of  New  SmS^J'VZ  "I  souf-west  of  Princeton,  twenty-six  miles  south- 
York,  leemii^TomwJin^^^^^^  1  luladelphm.  sixty  miles  south-west  of  New 

•*'!)25     in  1840  403T   Of     .T   m.,  P"P"'"t'""..  '"  1810.  was  m)3  ;  in  1820.  3942  ;  in  1830 

forty-one  in  the  tnrned  Lofes'io,  ''rZ"^^'^^"^  '.1  "^T "!."T'  ^' '  "'  "^»""»«ct"res  and  trades 
It  is  regularly  laid  out  and  Zmf;  Vl'^  "  "'  "'*'  ''^'^  ""^  steamboat  and  sloop  navigation. 
Mill  Hi!  Hloomsbuiv  „nH  1  •  ^  '^'""'*  'l""*^''  ''"""*•  ""'^  ""^^^  buildings.  tIic  villages  of 
mile  and  ;  aSwnThrDelaZ're'  °"'  T^/""1- '?  "'?  ^"'•""K''  "^  S°""'  T^^"'""'  extending  a 
be  considered  as  MoniinftcirT^H,?'',^'''^''  °'^"'f  "^''y'  "'"*•*"  "  S^"""'  description,  should 
sixty  feet  built  of  ^  one  £.      .  ^'^^  ^ Uy  propor.  there  were,  in  1840,  a  state  house.  100  feet  by 

of  tt  Slawa re?am^^^^^^^^ 

for  the  residence  o?  I  e  g„ye  nor'of  the  ."^a'te  "and  d^ '"fi""'^  the  surrounding  scene^ ;  a  house 
library,  established  in  17  50  «  iJ™  '  .       .    ^"^  fire-nroof  ottices  ;  two  banks,  a  public 

onefiniscoDa  wnFrl^nU  ^  m  .'  T*"'  •^'•"fehes-one  iWsbyterian,  one  Dutch  Reformed, 
acourrSn  JT   '^r'^"'J»'''"e  Methodist,  and  one  African  Methodist  j  and   in  South  Trenton 

196,300  dollars  ;   four  luXr  wSrcSl  40m^^  """t" '"  '^^"'  «!V  retail  stores,  capital 

pottery,  three  paper  fact™ can  a^^oo'^^K^Ll?^!""'  """tf  *»""Tes,  one  brewery,  one 
mills,  Ihree  saw  mills  thre?nrint'l«*^^  """  '°P^  '"'""'•  **"  fl°"""«  ">'•'*'  two  grist 

Ihis  town  was  lirst  settled  abi 


ton."  December  the  25tli, 
Oeneral  Washington, 


77?  when^ur.''  H^*"'     ^'  ''  memorable  for  the  "  Battle  of  Tren- 
776,  when   1000   Hessians  were  captured  by  the  Americans  under 
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74  deeaTd  80  dei  40  Ji  ,»>?' ^^^n  39  deg    43  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between 

males;  25,102  free  coloured  femri/,  vIIia'  831,345  white  females  ;  22,752  free  coloured 
i"  manufactures  and  trad,^  10?  ««•,  ^""P'py.'^'*  '"  ag"cnlture,  207,533 ;  in  commerce,  15.338; 
the  lakTrS  .s!^.^..S     'w-'l^'iy"-^-'^^^  "'^^'S^^-'K  »''«  «<=«'".  >815;  nkvig^tinc 
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The  state  is  divided  into  fifty-live  counties,  which,  witli  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  are  as  follow:  Eastern  Dulrict — Adams,  23,044,  C.  Gettysbiirft ;  Berks,  64,669.  C. 
Reading ;  Bucks,  48,107,  C.  Doylestown  and  Bristol ;  Chester,  67,515,  C.  West  Cliester  ;  Cum- 
berland, 30,953,  C.  Carlisle;  Dauphin,  30,118,  C.  Harrisburg ;  Delaware,  19,791,  C.  Chester; 
Franklin,  37,793,  C.  Chambersburg  ;  Lancaster,  84,203,  C.  Lancaster;  Lebanon,  21,872,  C.  Le- 
banon ;  Lehigh,  S5,786,  C.  Allentown ;  Monroe,  9879,  C.  Stroudsburg  ;  Montgomery,  47,241, 
C.  Norristown  ;  Northampton.  40,996,  C.  Easton;  Perry,  17,096,  C.  Bloomfield;  Philadelphia, 
258,037,  C.  Philadelphia;  Pike,  3832,  C.  Milford;  Schuylkill,  29,063,  C.  Orwigsburg;  Wayne, 
11,848,  C.  Honesddle;  York,  47,010,  C.  York.  Wf«/<fm  D»«/ric<— Alleghany,  81,235  C.  Pitts- 
burg ;  Armstrong,  28,365,  C.  Kittauing ;  Beaver,  29,368,  C.  Beaver  ;  Bedford,  29,335,  C.  Bed- 
ford; Bradford,  32,769,  C.  Towanda ;  Butler,  22,378,  C.  Butler;  Cambria,  11,256,  C.  Ebens- 
burg;  Centre,  20,482,  C.  Bellefonte ;  Clearfield,  7834,  C.  Clearfield;  Clinton,  8323,  C.  Lock 
Haven;  Columbia,  84,267,  C.  Danville;  Crawford,  31,724,  C.  Meadville;  Erie,  31,344,  C. 
Erie;  Fayette,  33,574,  C.  Union;  Greene,  19,147,  C.  Waynesburg;  Huntingdon,  34,484,  C. 
Huntingcfon;  Indiana,  20,782,  C.  Indiana;  Jefferson,  7253,  C.  Brookville ;  Juniata,  11,080,  C. 
Mifflintown;  Luierne,  44,006,  C,  Wilkesbarre ;  Lycoming,  22,649,  C.  Williamsport;  McKean, 
2975,  C.  Smithport ;  Mercer,  32,873,  C.  Mercer;  MifBin,  13,092,  C.  Lewistown  ;  Northumber- 
land, 20,027,  C.  Sunbury  ;  Potter,  3371,  C.  Cowdersport;  Somerset,  19,650,  C.  Somerset;  Sus- 
quehanna, 21,195,  C.  Montrose ;  Tioga,  15,498,  C.  Wellsborough  ;  Union,  22,787,  C.  New  Ber- 
lin;  Venango,  17,900,  C.  Franklin;  Warren,  9278,  C.  Warren;  Washington,  41,279,  C.  Wash- 
ington ;  Westmoreland,  42,699,  C.  Greensburg. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.— The  Alleghany  mountains  traverse  the  state  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  several  ramifications  branch  from,  or  run  parallel  with  the  principal  range.  Mountainous 
tracts  over  the  central  parts  of  the  state  comprehend  nearly  one-seventh  of  its  whole  area.  The 
south-east  and  north-west  districts  are  generally  level  or  undulating.  The  soil  east  of  the  moun- 
tains is  generally  fertile  and  rendered  highly  productive.  The  south-east,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Susquehanna,  the  lands  are  rich,  and  having  been  long  settled,  it  is  nearly  all  under  high  cultiva- 
tion. Between  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie,  the  soil  is  also  very  fertile. 
In  the  mountainous  region  the  formation  of  the  soil  is  often '  rugged,  and  in  many  parts  sterile ; 
except  in  the  valleys,  which  are  vei  j  rich ;  west  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  especially  near  the 
streams  of  the  Ohio.  Some  authorities  consider  Pennsylvania  better  adapted  for  grazing  than  for 
the  plough.  The  authors  of  the  "  United  States'  Gazetteer"  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  observe, 
"  Tiie  most  important  production  of  the  state  by  for,  is  wheat,  which  grows  here  in  great  perfec- 
tion ;  and  next  in  value  is  Indian  corn.  Rye,  barley,  buckwheat,  oats,  hemp,  and  flax,  are 
also  extensively  cultivated.  Cherries,  peaches,  and  apples,  are  abundant,  and  much  cider  is 
made.  Although  the  state  is  better  adapted  to  grain  than  to  grazing,  yet  in  many  parU  there  are 
large  dairies,  and  fine  horses  and  cattle  are  raisfd." 

In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  361,558  horses  and  mules ;  1,161,576  neat  cattle ;  1,755,597 
sheep;  1,485,360  swine.  There  was  produced  poultry  to  the  value  of  681,979  dollars.  There 
were  raised  12,993,218  bushels  of  wheat ;  206,858  bushels  of  barley  ;  20,485,747  bushels  of  oats ; 
6,544,654  bushels  of  rj'e  ;  2,096,016  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  14,077,363  bushels  of  Indian  corn ; 
3,028,657  lbs.  of  wool ;  48,694  lbs.  of  hops  ;  32,708  lbs.  of  wax  ;  9,477,343  bushels  of  potatoes  ; 
1,302,685  tons  of  hay ;  2644  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  325,018  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  7262  lbs.  of  silk 
cocoons ;  2,265,755  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  3,152,987  dollars;  and 
of  the  orchard,  to  610,512  dollars.  There  were  made,  14,328  gallons  of  wine.  The  value  of  lum- 
ber was  1,146,355  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Minerak.— Iron  ore  is  abundant,  and  has  been  extensively  wrought.  West  of  the  Alleghany 
ridge,  bituminous  coal  is  found,  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  in  inexhaustible  fields.  In  Pittsburg 
and  the  vicinity  it  is  extensively  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  In  this  region  salt  springs 
occur,  which  afford  a  strong  brine.  Tlie  anthracite  coal  region,  east  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  between 
it  and  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  is  extensively  wrought.  The  Mauch  Chunk, 
Schuylkill,  and  Lynken's  valley  coal-field,  extends  from  the  Lehigh,  across  the  head  waters  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  is  sixty-five  miles  in  length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  about  five  miles.  The 
Lehigh  coal,  procured  at  the  northern  portion  of  this  field,  is  heavy,  hard,  and  ignites  with  diffi- 
culty. At  Mauch  Chunk  this  coal  is  found  near  the  surface,  and  extends  lo  the  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifty  or  sixty  feet.  The  Schuylkill  coal  bums  with  less  difficulty  than  the  Lehigh.  The 
Lackawanna  coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the  Lackawannock,  to  ten  miles  below  Wilkes- 
barie,  on  the  Susquehanna.  This  field  is  accessible  by  the  Carbondale  railroad  and  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson  canal,  extending  to  the  Hudson  river.  Limestone  is  abundant  in  all  parts  of  the 
state,  and  in  the  south-east  parts,  marble  of  pood  quality  is  quarried. 

Ckmate.—ln  the  mountainous  region  of  Pennsylvania  the  winters  are  severe.  The  weather  is 
colder  on  the  western  than  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  in  both  the  rivers  are  frozen 
between  one  and  two  months  in  the  year.  In  the  south-east  parts  the  winters  are  mild,  and  the 
climate  is  generally  considered  healthy. 

Rivers.— The  Delaware  river  which  flows  alonsr  the  eastern  border  of  Pennsylvania,  is  navi- 
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gable  A)r  large  ships  to  Philadelphia.  The  Lehigh,  after  a  course  of  serenty-five  miles,  flows  into 
the  Delaware,  at  Easton.  The  Schuylkill,  13U  miles  long,  joins  the  Delaware,  six  miles  below 
Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  rises  in  New  York,  flows  south  through  this  state,  and  enters 
Gliesapeake  bay,  in  Maryland.  It  is  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Juniata  rises  in  tlie 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  after  a  course  of  180  miles,  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  eleven 
miles  above  Harrisburg.  Tlte  Alleghany  river,  flowing  400  miles  from  the  north,  and  the  Monon* 
gahela,  300  miles  from  the  south,  unite  at  Pittsburg,  and  form  the  Ohio.  The  Youghiogeny,  a 
saiall  river,  flows  into  the  Monongahela. 

TVade. — In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  194  commercial  and  176  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,662,811  dollars ;  6534  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with 
a  capital  of  35,629,170  dollars  ;  5064  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital 
of  2,241,040  dollars:  2146  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who,  with  466  persons 
employed  as  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  727,850  dollars ;  fifty-eight  persons 
were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  16,460  dollars. — Official  Retumn. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  there  were  manufactured  home-made  or  family  goods  to  the  value 
of  1,292,429  dollars  ;  235  woollen  manufactories,  and  337  fulling  mills,  employing  2909  persons, 
producingarticles  to  the  value  of  2,298,861  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,500,546  dollars  ; 
106  cotton  manufactories,  with  146,494  spindles,  employed  5522  persons,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  5,013,007  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  3,325,400  dollars ;  2977  persons  mined 
859,686  tons  of  anthracite  coal,  with  a  capital  of  4,334,102  dollars;  1798  persons  produced 
1 1,620,654  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  300,416  dollars ;  213  furnaces,  pro- 
duced 98,395  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  169  forges,  &c.,  produced  87,244  tons  of  bar  iron,  employed 
1 1,522  persons  and  a  capital  of  7,781,471  dollars;  eighty-seven  paper  manufactories  produced  to 
the  value  of  792,335  dollars,  and  other  paper  manufactures  to  the  value  of  95,500  dollars,  the 
whole  employed  794  persons  and  a  capital  of  581,800  dollars;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured 
to  the  value  of  819,431  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  80,512  dollars,  employing  1467 
persons  and  a  capital  of  449,107  dollars  ;  1 149  tanneries  employed  3392  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
2,729,536  dollars ;  2132  other  leather  manufactories,  such  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to 
the  value  of  3,453,243  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  1,249,923  dollars;  thirty  powder  mills 
manufactured  1,184,225  lbs.  of  powder,  employed  fifty-eight  persons  and  a  capital  of  66,800 
dollars;  drugs,  paints;  &c.,  employed  519  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  2,179,625 
dollars,  and  turpentine  and  varnish  to  the  value  of  7865  dollars,  the  whole  employed  519  persons, 
and  a  capital  of  2,179,625  dollars;  twenty-eight  glass-houses,  and  fifteen  glass  cutting  establish- 
ments, employed  835  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  772,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
714,100  dollars;  182  potteries  employed  322  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  157,902 
dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  75,582  dollars ;  1969  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value 
of  1,993,752  dollars  ;  763  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  783,482  dollars  ; 
168  persons  produced  five  cannon  and  21,571  small-arms  ;  245  persons  manufactured  the  precious 
metals  to  the  value  of  2,679,075  dollars ;  536  persons  worked  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of 
443,610  dollars;  3858  persons  made  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  1,719,796  dollars ;  2770 
persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  1,203,732  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
559,831  dollars ;  1005  distilleries  produced  6,228,768  gallons,  and  eighty-seven  breweries  pro- 
duced 12,765,974  gallons,  employed  1601  persons  and  a  capital  of  1,585,771  dollars;  725 
flouring  mills  produced  1,181,530  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  7916  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  9,232,515  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  7,779,784  dollars  ; 
853  persons  manufactured  5,097,690  lbs.  of  soap,  2,316,843  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  5002  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  and  employed  a  capital  of  294,442  dollars ;  ships  were  built  to  the  value  of 
668,015  dollars  ;  2357  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  1,151,167  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  714,817  dollars;  1991  brick  houses,  and  2406  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employed 
98i81  persons,  and  cost  5,339,530  dollars ;  221  printing  offices,  forty-six  binderies,  twelve  daily, 
ten  semi-weekly,  and  162  weekly  newspapers,  and  forty-two  periodicals,  employed  1702  persons 
and  a  capital  of  680,340  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the 
state,  was  31,629,415  dollars.—  Oj^cta/  Return*. 

Education. — The  following  are  the  names  of  the  numerous  colleges  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
date  of  their  foundation.  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  1755;  Dickinson  College, 
Carlisle,  1783;  Jefferson  College,  Cannonsburg,' 1802  ;  Washington  College,  Washington,  1806; 
Alleghany  College,  Meadville,  1815  ;  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburgh,  1832  ;  Lafayette  Col- 
lege, Easton,  1832 ;  Marshall  College,  Mercersburg,  1836.  Besides  these  are  the  Medical  De- 
partment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1765;  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Pliiladelphia, 
1824 :  Medical  Department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Philadelphia.  1839.  The  Theological 
Seminary  of  the  Lutheran  church,  Gettysburgh,  1826  ;  German  Reformed,  York,  1825;  Western 
Theological  Seminary,  at  Alleghany,  1828 ;  Theological  Seminary  at  Cannonsburg  ;  and  Theo- 
logical Seminary  at  Pittsburg.    In  all  these  seminaries  there  were  2034  students,  in  1840.    Tiiere 
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were  in  this  state  290  academies,  with  15,910  studento ;  4968  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
179,989  scholars.  There  were  93,940  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

"  In  the  first  "ohool  district,  embracing  the  city  and  county  of  Pliiladelphia,  the  number  of 
schools  in  1843  was  213  j  of  which,  one  is  tiie  high  school,  forty  grammar  schools,  eighteen 
secondary,  seventy-six  primary,  and  eighty  not  classified.  The  whole  number  of  teachers,  in- 
cluding the  professors  of  the  high  school,  is  499  j  ei£*'ty«evea  males,  and  412  females.  The 
aggregate  amount  of  salaries  is  136,843  dollars;  average  to  each,  274  dollars  23  cents.  The 
number  of  pupils  is  33,384,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  6222  since  the  last  report.  A  number  of 
schools  for  coloured  children  are  embraced  in  the  above  summary,  whicli  is  taken  from  an  abstract 
from  the  semi-annual  returns.  The  expenses  of  tlie  board  of  control  for  all  purposes,  except  the 
erect-on  and  fitting-up  of  school  houses,  have  been  288,766  dollars  66  cents  for  a  year  and  a  half  j 
or  an  average  of  192,511  dollars  18  cents  per  annum.  This  includes  cost  of  tuition,  fuel,  books, 
stationery,  and  supplies  of  every  description ;  also,  the  expenses  of  the  secretary  of  the  board  and 
the  comptroller,  repairing  school  houses,  and  all  the  other  items  which  are  included  by  the 
auditors  under  the  head  of  general  expenses.  Divide  this  sum  by  33,384  (the  total  number  of 
scholars,)  and  it  will  be  seen  that  the  annual  average  expense  of  each  pupil  for  all  the  purposes 
above  stated,  has  been  5  dollars  76  cents.  The  total  amount  of  expenditure  in  1842  was 
255,852  dollars  92  cents.  The  expenditure  from  January  the  Ist  to  June  the  30th,  1848,  was 
1 18,028  dollars  76  cents." — American  Almanac. 

lUHgiout  Denominations.— In  1836,  the  Presbyterians,  including  the  Associate  Reformed,  bad 
about  400  ministers;  the  Baptists,  140;  the  Methodists,  about  250;  German  Reformed,  73; 
Episcopalians,  70 ;  and  tlie  Quakers,  150  congregations.  There  were  several  other  denomina. 
tions  less  numerous.     The  principal  have  gradually  increased  since  that  time. 

Pwftfic  Works !  CanaU — The  canal  from  Philadelphia,  including  a  railroad  from  Johnstown 
to  Holhdaysburg,  thirty-seven  miles,  over  the  Alleghany  to  Pittsburgh,  \^  400  mil«»  long.  There 
is  a  tunnel  on  the  railroad  870  feet  long,  200  f?et  below  the  top  cf  the  mountain.  The  Schuvlkill 
Navigation  canal  extends  108  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  ;  the  Union  caoal,  eighty- 
two  miles  from  Reading  to  Middletown  ;  the  Lehigh,  eighty-four  miles  from  Easton  to  Stod- 
darUville ;  the  Lackawaxen,  twenty-five  miles  from  Delaware  river  to  Honesdale ;  the  Conestasa, 
eighteen  miles  from  Lancaster  to  Safe  Harbour ;  the  Codorus,  eleven  miles  from  York  to  Sus- 
quehanna river;  Bald  Eagle,  twenty-five  miles  from  West  Branch  canal  to  Bellefontet  the 
Susquehanna,  forty-five  miles  from  Wrightsville  to  Havre  de  Grace,  and  several  small  canals.— 
U.  S.  Gaz.     See  also  Debt  and  Finances  of  Pennsylvania^  hereafter. 

Bailroads.— The  Columbia,  eighty-one  miles  from  Columbia  to  Philadelphia ;  Valley,  twenty 
miles  from  Norristown  to  Columbia  railroad  ;  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster,  thirty-five  miles ;  Cum- 
berland  Valley,  fifty  miles  from  Harrisburg  to  Chambersburg ;  Westchester,  ten  mil^  from 
Columbia  railroad  to  Westchester  ;  Franklin,  thirty  miles  from  Chambersburg  to  Williamsport  • 
York  and  Wrightsville,  thirteen  miles  ;  Strasburg,  seven  miles  from  Cumberland  Valley  railroad 
to  Strasburg  ;  Philadelphia  and  Reading,  ninety-five  miles  from  Reading  to  Pottsville  ;  Little 
Schuylkill,  twenty-three  miles  from  Port  Clinton  to  Tamaqua ;  Danville  and  PotUville,  forty- 
four  miles  and  a  half  from  Pottsville  to  Swnbury  ;  Little  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna,  106  miles 
from  Tamaqua  to  Williamsport ;  Beaver  Meadow  branch,  twelve  miles  from  Lardner's  G<^p  to 
Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Williamsport  and  Elmira,  seventy-three  miles  and  a  half  between  the 
two  places ;  Corning  and  Blossburg,  forty  miles  between  the  two  places  ;  Mount  Carbon,  seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mount  Carbon  to  Norwegian  Creek  ;  Schuylkill  Valley,  ten  miles  from 
Port  Carbon  to  Tuscarora ;  branches  of  Schuylkill  Valley,  fifteen  miles ;  Schuylkill,  thirteen 
miles  from  Schuylkill  to  the  Valley ;  Mill  Creek,  nine  miles  from  Port  Carbon  to  Coal  Mine  • 
Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven,  twenty  miles  from  Schuylkill  Haven  to  Mine  Hill  Gap  • 
Mauch  Chunk,  nine  miles  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine  ;  branches  of  Mauch  Chunk,  six- 
teen miles ;  Room  Run,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  Coal  Mine ;  Beaver 
Meadow,  twenty  miles  from  Parrysville  toConlMine;  Hazelton  and  Lehigh,  eight  miles  from 
Hazelton  Mine  to  Beaver  Meadow  railroad  ;  Nesqiiehoning,  five  miles  from  Nesquehoiiing  Mine 
to  Lehigh  river;  Lehigh  and  Susquehanna,  nineteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Whitehaven  to 
Wilkesbarre ;  Carbondale  and  Honesdale,  seventeen  miles  and  a  half,  connects  the  two  places  • 
Lykin's  Valley,  sixteen  miles  and  a  half  from  Broad  Mountain  to  Millersburgj  Pine  Grove,  four 
miles  from  Pine  Grove  to  Coal  Mine ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  twenty-six  miles  and  a  quarter 
from  Philadelphia  to  Morrisville;  Philadelphia,  Germantown,  and  Norrbtown,  seventera  miles 
from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown;  Germantown  branch  of  ditto,  four  miles;  Philadelphia  and 
Wilmington,  twenty-seven  miles  from  Philadelphia  to  Wilmington.— (/.  S.  Gax.  Seeaiso  Debt 
and  Finances  of  Pennsylvania,  hereafter. 
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The  great  extent  of  territory — being  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Holland 
— the  large  number  of  the  population,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  abundance  of  coal 
and  iron,  the  navigable  rivers  and  seaports  of  Pennsylvania,  ought  to  render  this 
state  as  rich  and  as  honourable  in  fulfilling  her  public  and  private  engagements 
as  any  country  in  the  world.  If  we  have  extolled  the  dignified  public  and  private 
integrity  of  Massachusetts,  a  state,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  naturally  barren 
— and  of  New  York,  and  the  other  states  north-east  of  the  Delaware : — if  we 
have  ill  a  former  work  described  the  public  and  private  honour  of  the  people 
of  Holland,  in  all  periods  of  their  history,  it  is  painful  to  be  compelled  to  refuse 
that  tribute  of  respect,  to  the  citizens  of  the  country  founded  by  William  Penn. 
That  there  are  among  them,  many  who  are  as  honourable  and  as  virtuous  as 
among  the  best  people  in  the  world,  we  readily  admit,  and  we  know  that  this  is 
a  fact.  But  let  not  the  most  honest  or  the  most  virtuous  among  them,  soothe 
themselves  with  the  belief,  that  they  are  not,  by  the  world,  classed  with  the  de- 
linquents. They  may,  on  the  contrary,  rest  assured,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
productive  resources  of  the  state  they  inhabit, — and  of  the  power  that  the  people 
have,  by  their  suffrages,  to  pass  honest  laws,  and  to  /rxise  an  adequate  revenue, 
wiU,  until  they  purge  themselves  of  the  obligations  which  they  continue  to  refuse 
to  fulfil,  cause  every  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  to  be  viewed  with  distrust, — and 
in  the  moral  scale,  far,  immeasurably  far,  beneath  the  citizens  of  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  other  states,  who  have  sacredly  paid 
their  debts.  We  have  lately  heard  revived  that  which  was  nearly  forgotten, 
that  an  unwillingness  to  pay  was  an  early  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants, — 
that  they,  from  their  defalcation  in  paying  that  which  was  more  than  due  from 
them  to  the  great  and  virtuous  founder  of  the  country,  allowed  him  to  sufiier,  in 
old  age  and  infirmity,  the  bitter  evils  of  poverty. 

We  would,  therefore,  urge  upon  every  father,  upon  every  mother,  among  the 
citizens  of  this  delinquent  state,  however  virtuous  they  may  be  individually,  to 
combine  proudly  and  unceasingly,  until  they,  by  discharging  that  which  is  due 
by  the  whole  to  otherii,  acquire  an  honest  dignity  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
If  they  do  not,  although  they  may  pay  their  individual  debts,  and  live  and  die 
otherwise  as  virtuous  men — as  Christians — still  the  world  will  hereafter  consider 
the  children  of  the  best  among  them,  and  their  children's  children,  as  the  ofF^ 
spring  of  disreputable  parents.  We  make  these  ob'iervations  with  no  invidious 
feeling ;  we  do  so  with  sorrow,  when  we  speak  or  write  of  the  country  planted 
by  William  Penn. 

We  believe,  however,  that  the  state  debt  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  paid  ;  and 
shall  add  nothing  further,  than  a  view  of  the  Resources,  Finances,  and  Debts  of  the 
state,  which  we  have  taken  altogether  from  American  statements  and  accounts. 
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RESOURCES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AND  HER  CREDIT. 
The  following  statement  is  contained  in  an  article  published  (in  1841)  in  the 
«  Harrisburg  (Pennsylvania)  InteUigencer,'^  and  presents  various  important  facts, 
in  reference  to  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  state. 

T„  "'^J;^,^***«°fP«n°*yl^an!''«  inhabited  by  1,724,083  free  people,  industrious  and  enterprising. 
In  1790,  the  number  was  only  434,373.  r     i     >  f      ■  b« 

"  We  have  more  than  28,000.000  of  acres  of  land,  and  under  better  cultivation  than  any  in  this 
onA''-,"^^  u  <=onstantly  improving.  It  is  worth  at  least  700.900,000  dollars.  We  have  more  than 
800.000  houses,  worth  3«0,000,000  dollars ,  and  barns,  workshops,  stores,  furnacL,forg«.  fac" 
tones,  and  mills,  worth  200  000,000  dollars  more.  Nor  has  our  public  d^bt  been  contrSct;d  for 
nothing.  Our  railroads  and  canals  extend,  not  only  to  our  coal  and  iron  mines,  but  are  designed 
to  connect  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes  and  the  great  Ohio  and  Mississippi  valleys,  with  the 
waters  of  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake.  They  intersect  the  state  in  every  dirtc-tion  from 
west  to  east  and  from  north  to  south.     Including  state  and  company  works,  we  have  more  than 

nn  n/J?,  n^°^fi"      °  c   ^^  '"''?'  "'^  'r ''f*'''  completed,  and  in  operation,  and  costing  more  than 
100,000,000  dollars,    borne  portions  of  these  works  are  not  yet  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the 

rooroo^dollare''      ^^'  *'"'  ^^'"■'  °"  *'""  '^"^  ^°'^'  '**'  "'"'"'  700  miles,  exceed 

"The  value  of  the  anthracite  coal  mines  upon  the  Schuylkill,  the  Lehigh,  the  Swatara,  the 
Wisconisco.  the  Shamokin  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Lackawanna,  which  arl  but  just  beghn W 
to  pour  down  their  mineral  wealth  to  the  markets  upon  the  ocean,  is  incalculable.  In  1820  the 
trade  commenced,  and  365  tons  were  sent  to  market  from  the  Leliieh.  In  1825  the  trade  com- 
menced  upon  the  Schuylkni.  The  Schuylkill  canal  was  then  finislied.  There  are  now  about 
hity-five  miles  of  railroads,  branching  from  the  canal  to  the  several  mines,  and  forty-five  miles  of 
railroads  under  ground.  About  1800  cars  are  employed  in  conveying  the  coal  from  the  mines  to 
the  canal,  and  between  800  and  900  boats  are  used  in  conveying  the  coal  to  Philadelphia  The 
arrivals  of  vessels  annually  in  the  Schuylkill,  for  the  conveyance  of  Schuylkill  coal  to  other  states 
will  number  about  3 100.  1 70  sloops,  schooners,  and  barges,  arrived  in  two  days  last  week.  The 
Schuylkill  mines  will  this  year  produce  more  than  500,000  tons,  and  the  other  anthracite  minine 
districts  about  the  same  quantity,  making  1,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  800.000  tons  will  be  ex. 
ported  to  other  states. 

"The  coal  trade  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  increasing  rapidly.  The  use  of  anthracite  coal  in 
steamboats  is  taking  the  place  of  wood  in  the  eastern  waters,  and  will  be  used  in  the  steamers  of 
the  ocean  as  the  cheapest  and  safest  fuel.  It  is  also  coming  into  use  in  driving  machinery  and 
making  iron.  The  mines  upon  the  Swatara  are  capable  of  producing  as  much  m  the  Schuvlkill 
and  so  are  those  of  the  Lehigh,  the  Wisconisco,  the  Shamokin,  and  the  Susquehanna;  and  the 
tjcliuylkill  IS  capable  of  producing  four  times  ihe  amount  that  is  now  mined.  Improvements  will 
soon  be  completed  in  all  these  mining  districts.  What  then  will  be  the  annual  worth  of  the  an- 
thracite coal  of  Pennsylvania  that  will  be  carried  upon  her  public  works  ? 

"  JJ"*  we  have  not  only  anthracite,  but,  according  to  our  state  geologist,  more  bituminous  coal 
than  all  Lurope.  Our  state  canals  intersect  this  bituminous  coal  field  in  all  directions  All  Eii 
rope  contains  about  2000  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  land.  Pennsylvania  has  lo  000  sauarJ 
miles,  or  6,400,000  acres.  It  is  estimated,  by  our  state  geologist,  that  the  great  western  bitumi- 
nous coal  field  of  Pennsylvania  contains  three  hundred  thousand  millions  of  torn!  Ten  thousand 
times  more  than  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  I  y  •      len  tnousand 

"  This  vast  mineral  wealth,  without  tlie  public  improvements,  would  linve  been  dead  capital 
for  ever.  According  i  the  returns  of  the  county  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  common 
wealth,  there  were  mined,  in  1838,  in  Pennsylvania,  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountain,  more  than 
2.000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal!  Not  one  ton  of  this  reached  the  Atlantic  market  \bout 
nine-tenths  of  It  was  consumed  in  domestic  purposes  at  home,  in  furnaces  and  rolling  mills  a'nd  in 
driving  machinery.  One-tenth  or  200,000  tons,  were  shipped  down  the  Ohio  and  tie  MissiMinni 
What  tins  trade  will  be  when  the  great  valley  is  filled  with  population,  wealth,  and  refinement- 
wlien  Western  Pennsylvania  becomes  the  manufacturing  dependence  of  the  western  statea-can 
hardly  be  conjectured.  =t»icB    tjui 

"  Nor  is  this  great  bituminous  coal  field  entirely  separated  from  the  Atlantic.  We  have  abun 
dance  of  bituminous  coal,  the  nearest  in  the  United  States,  of  any  quantity,  to  tidewater  The 
Virginia  and  Maryland  mines  on  the  Potomac,  are  from  180  to  200  miles  from  sloop  navigation 
at  Georgetown.  The  completion  last  year  of  the  tidewater  canal  from  Havre-de-Grace  in  Marv 
land  to  the  Pennsylvania  canal  at  Columbia,  has  this  year,  for  the  first  time,  opened  a  navigadon 
for  the  bituminous  coal  of  the  Juniata,  and  the  west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  to  the  Che^ 
peake.  It  is  estimated  that  the  trade  will  this  year  reach  100,000  tons.  %eamo[,nt  is  unlimi^d" 
which  can  be  sent  from  these  places  oi.  our  canals  to  market.     A  railroad  lias  been  constructed 
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forty  mile«  long,  from  the  northern  end  of  our  coal  basin  to  Corning,  on  the  Chemunir  canal  of 
New  York,  leadmg  into  the  Seneca  lake.  There  are  now  six  locom!  Ives,  and  Keen  ^  and 
400  cars  on  this  road  conveying  coal  from  our  Blosburg  mines  into  the  state  of  New  York 
♦h»  „iiT  quantity  of  iron  produced  in  Pennsylvania  is  equal  to  about  one-third  of  the  product  of 
hL  t1  'T'""-  •  "^"i '""  "  "'1P.«"*" '"  '^'''''^y  »°  any  other.  According  to  iht  remaWofthe 
S  q^n  ?i  f '"• '"  "Jf  ^  *5^'' '"  ""•'K'^'*'  "^  had.-in  1889,  210  charcoal  furnaces,  prXSg 
88,350  tons  of  p.g  meteUnd  70.000  tons  of  thU  was  converted  into  bar  iron  by  forges  aSd  roll  nf 

"nLlv  T^SSit  d'£''"''r°;  "^^'^r  T^'"\^  '•'•r  P^'P'"  '■'»>  therrfam^illes.  consum? 
^L«  !i^  7,000,000  dollars,  worth  of  agricultural  produce  and  merchandise.  The  number  has  in- 
crewed  greatly  smce  by  the  establishment  of  anthracite  furnaces.  e  numoer  nas  in 

the  amount  of  bar  and  pig  iron  is  now  worth  about  7.000,000  dollais.  Accordina  to  the 
^^Ll  5f,r  •'**'y  "'^•"'^  commonwealth,  there  was  manufactured,  inlSS?  M,7M*tlor 
citings  in  thirty-six  coun.es.  valued  at  5.803.599  dollars.  Add  estimated  value  of  c  t  iZ  in 
sixteen  counties  at  least  1.194,401  dollars,  and  the  amount  of  bar,  pig.  and  cast  iron  in  PeZvl- 
vania  IS  worth  14.000.000  dollars.  A  considerable  amount  of  Je«ey  iron  is  madTiito  mtiS 
and  rolled  into  bars  in  Philadelphia,  and  a  quantity  of  the  pigs  of  Western  Virginil7oir  3 
Kentucky  are  made  into  castings  and  rolled  into  baVs  at  Pittsburg.  ^      '  ' 

«.♦  .u  r"??  """  glanced  at  some  of  the  sources  of  the  great  wealth  of  our  state,  we  will  enume- 
ra  e  the  folUing  items  taken  from  the  returns  of  the  marshals  in  taking  the  late  censul  fr^m  Th^ 
returns  of  the  commissioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  \nd  other  sources  The 
re  urns  of  the  marshals  are  much  too  low,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  duty  on  their  part,  aKe  ereat 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  answer  tfie  questions  put  to  them,  it  beTng  d?cuSl^or 
party  purposes,  that  it  was  a  forerunner  of  direct  taxation  by  the  general  government  We  I  ave 
however,  taken  these  returns  for  our  calculations,  in  most  inStancJ;  The  amount  of  the  p^*cte 
true  tht'K,^  also  the  value  of  lumber  annually  produced  in  Pennsylvania  U  so  mSSw  S! 
we^Utl, «  oTriuthoriJy."        *■""""  °^*'''  """"'^  commissionen.  to  the  secretary  A  he  common- 

Value  of  l^nd  in  Pennsylvania,  including  mines  (28,000,000  acres)...  700.00o!obo 

Va  lie  of  300,000  houses 800,000^ 

XfiH^  M       r^'  workshops,  stores,  taverns,  forges,  and  factories    200,000  000 

1700  miles  ofcanals  and  railroads 100  000  000 

Total  real  estate l.SOO.OOoiooo 

".i^o?  i'„!ff  "'f'f. '"  '^*  """^"^  0/1,300.000,000  doUart.     A  tax  of  three  per  cent  upon  it  would 
r^oJjoOO  S«  Li£'  "^      ^"^^  '''*'  ofPenmylvania m  «  ^ngle^ear,  aL leaZWetlZ^y 

from  S'.L'hTk"*^''*  a  tax.  which  is  estimated  by  William  B.  Reed,  an  intelligent  state  senator 
nTHS  Th*^  ^1^  produceannually,  1.800  000  dollars;  more  than  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on 
our  debt.  The  tolls  on  our  public  works  will  this  year  exceed  t.OOO.OOO  dollars,  which  sum  will 
from  year  to  year  increase,  and  the  dividends,  from  bank  stock,  auctions,  &c.,  will  far  more  'than 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  government.  Where,  then,  is  the  cause  for  ala^ror  dMrndencJ  ? 
Besides  all  this,  the  bill  for  the  distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public  lands  amon|?heste?e8 
mtut  pfl.«  congress,  and  Pennsylvania  will  be  entitled  to  a  tenth  of  tlie  whole.  The  quantity  of 
public  lands  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  extinguished,  after  deducting  the  reserves  to  the  new  states. 
hhI  .7"=''/^"'»'"s  "n«ol«l'  ff  •'fds  220  000,000  of  acres,  and  the  quantity  to  which  the  Indian 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished,  exceeds  730,000,000  of  acres. 

I'  The  personal  property  in  the  state  we  shall  not  undertake  to  estimate.     We  select  the  fol- 
lowing  Items,  a«cv»  mc  lui 

Neat  cattle  1,146.418 

Sheep    3,396,431 

Swine   1,430,531 

,  Horses  and  mules    338,565 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  annual  products  of  the  state.     We  produce  one-sixth  of  all  the 
wheat  in  the  union.  ^ 
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AMERICA. 


ARTI0LB8. 


WhMl 

Rye 

Own 

OaU 

Buokwhmt . 
Barlay ..,., 
Potatoes..., 


.buiholi 

do. 

do. 


.do, 
.do. 
.do. 


Qutntlly, 


Batter  sold  In  tl99  town- 
•hipo iIm, 

Satimated  qaautity  aoid  in 
Ml  townihlpa do, 

Butter  cwMninod  by  pro- 
ducera  do. 


Ghoeao  aold  in  699  town. 

ahipa do. 

Biilmated  <)uanUty  aold  in 

S61  townthipa do. 

Coiuamed by produeera  ..do. 


IS,OM,TM 

6,193,447 

lS,<i9«,ai9 

18,1  W,44r 

1,9  ^.928 

17    100 

8,9>(  913 

61/  ,330 
8,191,833 
3,808,163 

36,000,000 


30,006,000 
3.43,708 

114,393 

1,600,000 


Milk  more  than 

Orobarda  and  (ardenaimore 

than 

Beef  aold  in  690  |awnahipa.Ylial 
Xatimated  quantity  aold  in 

saitownabipa do. 

Goaaumed   by   prodoeen, 

•ay  three-fbnrtha do. 

Pork  aold  InteOtownahipii.do, 
Estimated  quantity  aokl  in 

34tltoimiBipa do. 

Conanoied    by  produeera, 

aay  four.ttftha do. 


3,000,000 

33,l»iCi86 

14,464,804 

150,000,000 


300,000,000 
19,893,312 

10,107,088 

13^000,000 


130,000,000 


Value. 

dollara. 
13,019,763 
3,770,0(18 
6,846,309 
^416,•S3 
983,064 
100,680 
1,136,731 

33^17,631 


12,300,000 


i,.ioo,eo« 

1,OUO,0«0 
3,000,000 


14,000,000 


I0,500,000 


ARTICLES. 


Mutton  and  real,  eatlmated 
Poultry  andAab,  eatiuated.. 


Totol  unauntof  food 

Ilay,  1,199,963  tana 

Wool,  3,076,783  Ida 

Lumbar,  pine  aawed  In  699 

tawnahipa  aold,  feet 

Katimated  quantity  aold  in 

361  towaabipa 

Baliniated  quantity  unaold.. 

Unaawed  timber,  ahlnslea, 
and  atoTea,aent  to  mark«t 
in  699  townahipi 

Batiraated  quantity  aold  in 
361  townablpa 

Satimated  quantity  oou- 
aumed  at  home 


Quantity, 


Value. 


dollarn. 

9,300,000 

3,000.000 


138,511,400 

161, 488,600 
400,000,000 


Other  agricultural  prodacta. 

Totel  agricultural  produota 
in  the  atate 

Pig,  bar,  and  caat  iron ..... 

Antbranto  coal  mined 

Bituminoua  coal  ditto 

Cotton,  woollen,  iron,  lea- 
ther, liata,  eaginea,  and 
other  manufaoturea,  at 
leaat 


Annual  produota  of  Penn' 
ayUania i 


800,000,000 

341,068 

157,931 

1,300,000 


2,000,000 


86,317,311 

11,999,630 

1,130,713 


8,000,000 


3,000,000 
13,000,000 


124,547,864 

14,000^)00 

5,000,000 

4,000,000 


13,000,000 


160^47,864 


Tj"h  '*  '^™'  ***"*  ^^^  annual  products  of  the  state  exceed  one  hundred  and  tixly  mil- 

bontofdoUart,  one  per  cent  on  which  will  pay  the  interest  of  our  state  debt.* 

"  To  conclude,  who  does  not  feel  proud  of  this  picture  of  Pennsylvania?  She  has  all  the 
resources  of  a  great  nation  within  herself,  for  happiness  in  peace,  for  power  in  war.  She  is  capa- 
A  "??'"*^'"'"8  30,000,000  of  people  within  her  borders,  of  feeding  and  clothing  them  herself, 
and  making  the  surrounding  states  her  tributaries.  Her  water  power  upon  the  Susquehanna  and 
her  hundred  branches,  upon  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  and  their  tributaries,  and  upon  the 
fjI^nlil^nVSJ  ®  "P  ^^^  Alleghany  and  Mononeahela,  is  capable  of  performing  the  labour  of 
lortnlr         '"^"•■i  ^^^  *'™'"  Po^er  can  do  in  her  anthracite  coal  fields,  and  upon  her 

10,(100  square  miles  of  bituminous  coal  lands,  let  the  scoffers  at  her  credit  calculate.  She  paid  her 
semi-annual  interest  in  specie  on  the  first  day  of  August,  and  this  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  financial 
dimculties  of  the  country,  before  our  tax  could  be  made  available.  A  safer  and  better  investment 
cannot  be  made  than  in  the  public  stocks  of  Pennsylvania.  They  are  based  upon  resources  that 
will  be  permanent  for  ever.  Those  who  depreciate  them,  are  either  ignorant  of  their  value,  or 
dishonest  enough  to  speculate  upon  the  timid.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world  who  have  so 
hiany  advantagw  and  so  few  burdens.  The  public  debt  is  a  trifle  in  this  rich  and  powerful  com- 
monwealtii.  We  can  pay  it,  and  never  feel  the  burden.  Our  population  is  induttriout,  thriving, 
ana  honett.  m_Why,  therefore,  not  prove  to  the  world  that  you  are  honest  ?  You  are  able,  you 
say,  yet  you  do  not  pay  your  debts.  The  world  will  never  acknowledge  that  you  are  honest,  until 
you  pay  what  you  owe.  f>  j  •» 

•  Governor  Porter,  of  Pennsylvania,  states  in  his  recent  message  (January,  1845),  that  the  whole 
amount  of  tax  assessed  for  the  past  four  years  at  3,013,742  dollars,  of  which  only  1,825,050  dollars 
has  been  received,  leaving  8,188,674  dollars  still  outstanding  on  the  1st  of  December.  Of  this  sum. 
together  with  the  800,000  dollars  outstanding  for  18''  1,  the  Governor  thinks  1.260,000  dollars  will 
be  received;  and  that, 

"  If  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1844  be  fairly  carried  into  effect,  in  the  valuation  of  property, 
and  the  collection  and  prompt  payment  of  the  tax  be  enforced,  the  annual  revenue  hereafter  to  be 
derived  from  that  source  will  amount  to  at  least  1,500,000  dollars.  This  sum,  with  the  other  re- 
sources of  the  Commonwealth,  will  be  entirely  adequate  to  furnish  the  necessary  amount  to  discharge 
the  interest  upon  the  public  debt,  and  thus  ensure  the  fidelity  of  the  State  to  her  engagements." 
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The  following  statements  prepared  from  official  accounts,  are  taken  from  the 
"  United  States  Almanac,"  edited  by  Freeman  Hunt,  Esq.,  from  "  Hunt's  Mer- 
chants' Magazine  ;"  and  from  the  "  Boston  Americans'  Statistical  Almanac*'  for 
1844  and  1845. 

Table  of  the  Progress  of  the  Debts  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


YBARS. 

Totel  of  Btata  Uabi- 

lltiu  M  tba 
cloMofeRcti  Year. 

Pannijltania  Debt 

at  tba  aloaa 

of  Year. 

YBARB. 

ToUl  of  Stato  Liabl. 

Iltiea  at  Ibe 
dote  of  cacb  Year. 

PennsjlTania  Debt 

at  tbe  cloae 

of  Year. 

1835 

dolUn. 
7,737.770 
7,844,770 
8,330,133 
8,430,133 
8,316,013 
8,033,033 
8,863,643 
9,437,143 
8,137,636 

dollan. 

1,680,000 

1,980,000 

3,980,000 

6,780,000 

8,870,000 

13,070,000 

14,963,661 

17,614,341 

30,653,001 

1834 

doltara. 
8,384,535 
8,007,033 
8,00^765 
7,9M,II4 
ll,g33,831 
14.013,738 
I8,3H3,309 
31,960,033 

dnilara. 
13,910,403 
34,400,001 
34,400,001 
14,400,001 
10,100,001 
SI, 714,001 
33,936,001 
39,308,147 

1836 

ift^fi 

1817 

Ift^A 

1818 

18» 

1830 

Iftao 

1831 

1840 

1831 

1833 

The  total  receipts  during  the  year  ending;  November  80,  1842,  including  a  balance  of 
1,110,884  dollars  25  cents,  on  hand  from  the  last  year,  were  3,890,540  dollars  64  cente.  The 
principal  items  were  as  follow : 


dnilan.  et«. 

!«»» 034,764    83 

Auction  dutie*,  &o 77,187    38 

OiTidoDdion  stocka 35,778    70 

Tax  on  bank  dWidenda 44,930    30 

Collateral  inberitance  lax 38,7  IT    44 


dollara.  eta, 

Taxonatocka S7,0S8    S9 

„      r«al  or  penonal  ealata 486,635    83 

Tavern  licancea,  &c 30,173    69 

Toll*,  canal,  aad  railroad 907,093    11 

Relallera' licaiioea 84,178    37 


The  payments  during  the  year  amounted  to  3,836,359  dollars  51  cents;  leaving  a  balance, 
December  1,  1842,  of  554,181  dollars  13  cente.  The  chief  items  of  expenditure  were  as 
follow : 


dollan.  eta. 
CommlMioneTa  of  Internal  Improre- 

roent  Fund 1,987,353    39 

Dumeatic  creditora 20H,389    43 

Penalnni  and  gratuitiea 44,131    66 

QoTerament  expenaea 339,337    61 


dollara.  eta. 

Common  Bcboob 147,606    33 

Loanapaid 311,31)4    U 

lotereat  on  otber  loana 44,767    T9 

CoUegea,  acadcmiea,  Sic 46,077    06 


In  1841,  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate,  horses,  cattle,  &c.,  was  343,687,422  dollars;  of 
personal  property,  24,969,566  dollars.  The  state  tax  was  assessed  at  582,828  dollars  53  cents.— 
From  the  Report  of  the  Auditor-General,  January  2,  1843. 

The  following  exhibits  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  reported  in  the  Governor's 
Message  in  January,  1843. 

The  whole  amount  of  the  present  funded  debt  of  the  state,  exclusive  of  the  deposit  of  the 
surplus  revenue,  is  37,937,788  dollars  24  cente.    This  debt  is  reimbiirsable  as  follows  : 


dollara.  eta. 


Balance  of  loan  per  act  of  Iha  14tb 

of  April,  1838 

In  tbe  year  1841 

1844  . 

..      1846. .'.!.'!!!!!!![!!!.'.'  4,194/241  os 

>•          1847 71,333  06 

,.          1850 1,000,060  00 

„          1833 1,000,000  00 

M          1834 3,000,000  00 

>.          1856 3,783,161  88 

..          1858 7,070,661  44 

••          1839 1,150,000  00 

..          I860 3,648,680  00 

••          1S61 110,000  00 


1^000  00 
S6,(ai  60 
63,500    00 


dollara.  eta. 

In  tbe  year  1863 1,363,400  00 

„           1863 100,000  00 

»          1864 3,513,000  00 

„          1865 1,736,610  00 

„          1868 1,534,000  00 

,.          1870 1,957,361  15 

At  the  expiration  of  certain  bank 

chartera 673,737  SO 

Intereat  due  tbe  Itt  of  Auguat  laat, 
for  wbieh  certiflcatea  have  been 

iaaued,  redeemable  in  Aug.,  1843.  871,075  S3 

Total. dollara  87,937,788  M 


'«<s;iM5ow*sw^S'*i»'J(|8: 


ammiiMi 
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Thb  debt  iiu  been  contracted  for  the  following  purpose*,  vli.  i 


For  eiMli  Md  rmilwayt 

Tn  pay  Inlareti  oo  pukltodabi. 
For  Iho  UM  of  Ik*  iroMury  . . . 


dollar*,  ou. 

.  M,M3,6M  lit 

4,4I0,US  03 

Mn,a89  00 

030,000  00 

800,000  00 

Kaattrn  penitentiary m.ooo  uo 

rrankUn  railroad 100,000  00 

rennaylTania  and  Ohio  canal        80,000  oO 

loaano  aayluni 8»,s88  o0 


dollan,  ct*. 


J  ireaaury 

Tamplkoa,  aut*  roada,  *e. 
Unioa  canal , . 


Vaka  of  publirbulMingaofall  klnda.brldget, 
gaa.  anil  watvr-wurki 


dontn. 
«9,746,3ar 


37,037,788    24 


The  ralna  of  onr  public  improtemenia  eatl- 

mated  at  coat,  ia 30,333,fl«9  15 

llieaUtoownabankatock.whiehouitatpar.  »,lu»,700  oo 

n            tarnplke  and  bridce  alack  . .  9,830,2e»  ia 

M            canal  and  naTlgitTonatock..  842,778  CO 

»            railroad  atock aoviro  90 

Moneydaeoannpatantadlanda.eatimatadat  l.ooo.ooo  00 

37,086^7     10 

The  forMolng  doea  not  include  the  amoant  due  to  do- 

meatlo  credilon ;  and  a  portion  of  the  property  included 

In  itae  alateawnt  baa  aince  been   diaposed  of  at  public 

RKAL  ESTATB. 
The  Value  of  the  Real  Eatate  and  Penonal  PrnprTty  in 
Pennaylrania.  MnordiDt  to  an  Batimate  made  from  Ibe 

from  Retuma  of  the  Count*  CommlMionera,  ia  auted  aa 
follow*,  in  an  ArUde  publi«hr4  in  the  '•  Protector :" 


Total  Talue  of  real  ealale  ....    1,400,000,000 


PERSUNAL  PROPERTY. 

Value  of  30A,I99  horaea  and  mulea,  at  60  dnia. 

M        1,17S,0«S  neat  cattle,  at  IS  diiilara  ... 

„        1 ,707,010  aheep,  at  J  dollan  60  centa. 

.,        l,A03,ttU4  twine,  at  3  dollara  M  cent*. 

,t       poultry 

„       furniture  nf  300,000  houie*,  includ- 
ing  plate.  Jewelry,  walcbaa,  oloaka,  and 

wearinf  apparel 

Value  of  carriagrf,  tfgv;  waggoni,  farmera' 
implemania,  mecbnnica'  tuoTa,  bnoka  <if  all 
kinda,  ahipe,  briga,  bargea,  luhoourr*,  canal 
boat*,  railroad   cara,  ttatiunery  and   loco- 

moUre  aleun-englnea  and  aieaiuboata 

Value  of  (ooda,  warea,  merchandiae,  atocke, 
money,  and  all  other  peraonal  property,  at 

leaat 

Value  of  peraonal  property 


11,007,740 

l7,ft8D,U7A 

4,419,430 

«,3«.H,H74 

08^801 


139,000,000 


300,000,000 


319,1)3,160 
700,000,000 


Total  ralue  of  the  atate 11,100,000,000 


dollan. 


Value  of  30,060,000  acre*  of  land  in  Pennayl- 
vania,  including  water-power,  quarriea, 
Binea  of  inn,  aalt,  coal,  and   all  other 

ninerala 

Value  of  300,000  dwelling-houaea '.'.'. 

?••«_     '*•'"•>  workahopa,  atorea,  furnaoea, 

mUog-mila,  forgea,  and  factoriea 248,000,000 

..         2i6S  aiiea  of  railruada  and  canala..        70,253,673 


?s*,ooo,ooo 

300,000,000 


ANNUAL  PRODUCTS. 

Id  the  aame  article  the  ealimated  ralue  of 
producta  ia  aa  followa  i 

Value  of  1 13,395  tona  uf  pig  iron,  at  SO  iloln.  . 
„        addiiinnal,  by  varioua manulaiturea 

„        anthracite  coal  mined 

„       biluminoiia  coal  mined 

„        agi  icullural  producta 

,1       uauufacturea,  except  iron 

Annual  producta  of  the  atate  . 


the  annual 

dollara. 
3,401,850 

17,852,283 

9,000,000 

4,000,000 

126,620,617 

43,131,843 

200,026,593 


Finances  of  the  State  in  1843;  from  the  "  American  Almanac"  for  1845. 


Total  onoant  rooeired  in  1843... 
Total  amount  expended  in  1843  . 


dollar*.    Ota. 
3,404,434    37 
3,523,324    02 


Principal  Itema  of  Exprnditare. 


Salariea  of  executive  olBccra, 

„  the  Judiciary  .... 

Other  ordinary  expenaea  of 

goTemment 

Internal  improrement .... 

Common  acboola 

Charitable  eaubliihmenta. 

Miaeellaneoua 

Domeatio  creditora 

Militia  expenaea 

Penaionaand  gratnitiea  ... 
Loana  and 'ntereet  paid  .. 
Cancelled  iiotea 


dot*. 

14,100 
69,966 

200,000 

747,263 

339,777 

20,618 

8,607 

1,261,236 

42,448 

46,007 

139,046 

908,000 


eta, 
00 
67 


Chief  Soureea  of  Income. 


Taxea  on  eatatea 

Tax  on  bank  diridenda 

Income  of  public  worka 

00  IHiacellanuoua 

92 :  Auction  cummiation 

32  Auction  dutiea 

73  Tavern  licencea 

08  Dutiea  on  dealer*  In  foreign 

78'    merchandiae... 

59  Collateral  inherlunce  tax  .. . 

76  Tax  on  certain  officea 

17|      „      wriu 

00  „  corporation  itocka  ... 
l8a)eiaf*tockainl843 


dol*.  Ota. 

554,492  06 

29,529  76 

1,049,244  19 

6,649  76 

29,310  50 

50,061  78 

47,000  10 

•3.867  24 

22337  05 

3,668  13 

37,769  86 

38,510  7S 

1,396,411  84 


Debts  and  Property. 


Dm,  April  1.  1844. 


Six  percent  atoeka 

Fire  per  cent  ditto 

Four  and  a  half  percent  ditto  ... 

Relief  notea,  at  one  per  cent  intereat 
Loan,  aix  per  cent 


Domeatio  creditor*,  *eripontatanding 
Intanot  on  loan*,  due  Feb.  lat,  1844. 


dollara.  eta. 

4,331,013    09 

32,934,763     73 

200,000    00 


dollara.  ota. 


1,292,449    68 
171,630    00 


37,469,777    72 


1,464,085  68 
166,904  65 
995,420     13 


PRoriRTT  of  the  Commonwealth. 


40,061,794     18 


Stock  in  anndry  corporation*,  (par 

„»»lue)  „. 

Public  worka,  (coat  of  conatruciion). 

Public  buildinga  and  gronnda  at 
Hartiaburg  (eatimated) 

Money  due  ou  landa  unpatented  (ea- 
timated)  

State  araenali,  powder  magasine. 
&c.,  (eatimated) 


dollar*,  eta. 

2,002,507  56 
28,616,375  01 

250,000  00 

200,000  00 

100,000  00 


81,108,972  97 


dontn. 


11,007,740 

l7,5ttD.U7lt 

4,-110,490 

^a0.1,«7'l 

(MS,iM)l 


139,000,000 


300.000,000 


ais,i33,ieo 

700,000,000 


dollan. 

S,40I,8M 
17,893,383 
9,000,000 
4,000,000 
120,620,017 
43,131,843 


PENNSYLVANIA.  J^l 

"  ''^'e  tax  bill,  „l,ic|,  nnggcd  both  Iiousm  of  the  leRUInturc,  in  1844,  has  received  the  liirnutiira 

ouu.uw)  (KM)  dolars.     The  tax,  of  couree,  will  amount  to  over  1,800,000  dollaw.     The  revenue 
1.  estimated,  at  tiie  minimum,  nt  5.50.000  dollars,  making  an  annual  revenue  in  all  of  '  7^0  («« 

exnel,  S"  '"'''"'  °"  ^''^.P'/''"''  ^'^'  '^'•'^"y  description,  is  about  a.'So^OdollarsrS'r 
expenses  of  government,  inchiding  appropriations  to  the  public  schools,  less   hnn  «00.(KW  d^Jlura 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
The  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania  was  of  no  importance  until  after  colonisa- 
tion by  William  Penn,  in  1682.    The  following  account  of  the  navigation  and 
trade  of  Pennsylvania,  is  condensed  from  an  interesting  and  able  article,  written 
for  «  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine."* 

tion"  J'ntUlerl  U,!."Frno'^''"•^""°^^''?'■  ^"'*'r'  '•«  '^'*P°''«d  °f  20.000  acres  of  land  to  an  associa- 
firm;d  bv  pateit  Irtli'ZVl  ^  "''^"'  o.n'cnns,;lvania,  which  was  formed  in  England,  and  con- 
oHhe  comCnv  bu   of  „n  Z.  '^"T°"  f  P^"","'"'?  the  interesU.  not  only  of  the  stockholders 

Sled  Au'i^st -r  find  me'n'r""!?'  'f'"''  '"  ^"^°"'  ^'^'^  '  P'"'«5"S  mU  of  6t"  monT. 
r,^^npt  „?h!  •  ^  .  m«'nt'0"  nj«de  of  a  tannery,  a  saw  mill,  and  a  glass  house,  a  whalery,  and 
for  wL  „Sh*'"*'\'*:  ''"•'?^.^''*''"^  Penn  advised  them  to  attemft  the  culture  of  the  vino 
for  wine  and  the  manufacture  of  linen.  These  attempts  to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  vine  he 
man  ifacturc  of  glass  and  hnen,  and  the  whale  fisher^,  amongst  the  colonists,  did  no  prove  sue- 
cessfu  !  of  the  further  operations  of  the  company  we  know  little  or  nothing.  ^ 

nnA  2"  .  ^A^'  of  the  establishment  of^tlie  colony,  twenty-six  ships  arrived  with  passeneers 
and  emigrants,  and  forty  trading  vessels  great  and  small.'   TheseMatter  were,  no  doubt  faden  wUh 

?nrT'T\["'""":''  ""^  '""'^  "^  *«"°"'  '''"'1«  f"'  the  colonists,  and  took  litfff  Jy  export 
3"  ili"n  'ton".- "  *7  r""'  ^^"'Hour  more  ships  arrived  with  emigranU.  For  he  Lt  "feS 
and  the  r„r.  r?  r  "■  ^f^  ?"'"'  '"^'  "««^««">y.  ^eiy  much  engrossed  by  the  clearing  o7lanJ 
and  the  culture  of  grain,  for  the  consumption  of  the  colony  ;  but  'trade  anH  commerce  in  which 
the  Quakers  were  known  to  excel,'  soon  claimed  their^  otice.  A  trade  was  opS  with  he 
letTia^oZ""'^  '•""''  """^  »'!?/"""••«  of  tobacco  was  carried  on  so  extrnsivriy?  Uiar  in  one 
di  '^  '^  there  were  exported  fourteen  cargoes  of  the  weed.     In  this  branch  of  aerie  dture 

.rcTurlTXr  h  'r^'''"'*/""'^"'.'"'*'''«P'''^«'''''l''^'''«'  ""^  't  was  soon  abanCfo; 
nvn^l  If .?  •'    "H'  °"  '•  'y^'  *"=••  ""•*  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  cutting  of  timber  •  the 

cxporU  of  the  province  undergoing  a  corresponding  change.  '^  ' 

I  he  war  between  England  and  France,  commencing  in  1688  and  terminatinit  in  1697  one- 
^nilT'Tl^  T  '•"  '"'"f  1.^  '''■  ""^  •=°'°"y-  About  the  latter  end  of  tKeriod  wcffi 
f .  on^ho  ^°  the  «oi;«-/5,  of  the  province,  an^  to  the  impediments  to  its  commence,  consTm.ent 

Zll  d!ang"e.:  "  ''"''*^'  "'"' ' '"  P"il«delpl.ia  even,'  pieces  of  tin  and  lead  were  cul^^enT  fo! 

nrinJim^?,!!"^  °^  '™.'^*'\  ^""^  ^'"'  ^"^?  P^"°^  ""til  the  separation  of  the  province  from  the 
fx^rte  co^n^sUn^/oTLrn''"^?'"''"^"^  little  change,  altirough  extended  il  its  mnge     £ 

h^foj    fl  i    ?    ^2'"'  ^'*  provisions,  pipe  staves,  &c.,  and  at  a  later  date,  includine  flour 

cZtW  \'urf;und"a  ma'rk  Jr  r'  "^Tk^'  '^  ^"«'""'''  "'  that  time  a  great' gS-ex?^^^^^^^ 
SZtlvklso  in  Pm^tL^f  s  •  *''^  n«;g;bourmg  provinces  and  the  West  Indies  ,  and  subse! 
Xr!/3,  I'ortugal,  Spain,  several  European  and  African  ports  in  the  Mediterranean  and 

the  various  groups  of  islands  in  the  North  Atlantic  adjacent  to  Africa.  The  retu  ns  from  ll^ese 
nrovince  rd'u  .  °H  ^"''T  '™de  excepting  a  small  portion  required  for  the  con  mp  ion  of  the 
HaZ  V""^^  """'  *''?  ^"'''''"''  *"«■ «"  ™"'ed  to  England  ;  or  the  produce  received  was 

finds  of  irnr''^"  '°""'"''''  ?"d  the  proceeds  remitted  to  England.  wLre  a  1  the  avaMab?^ 
funds  of  the  province  were  required  to  pay  for  the  manufactures  imported  thence,  which?  from 

nftpr»h^M'l»r?"'''f  ♦(*""'*  American  colonies  were  entirely  independent  of  each  other  nntil 
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lite  rMtrictioiw  impotml  by  parliament  on  monufnctnrinfi  In  the  colonies,  were  to  a  very  greni 
amount,  cinbrncing  nlinost  evury  urticic  of  cluliiiiig,  and  l>oii»uliold  uteniili*,  evcnoftln'  nio»t 
■iniple  nnd  common  itindn. 

"Tlic  following  tnlile  cxhihitt  the  vast  exc«ii  of  imports  over  exports,  in  the  trade  of  tho 
province  with  (Jrrat  Britain,  from  1««7  to  tlie  commencement  uf  tlu;  wnr  of  imlependencu,  and 
ulso  ghows  the  ctti-ct  of  wnr  nnd  other  operative  causes,  on  ihc  amount  of  importations. 

"  During  t.ie  war  between  (Jreat  llrituin  on  the  one  part,  nnd  France  and  Spain  on  the  other, 
which  continued  from  1702  to  171.),  the  cummeruu  of  the  province  was  exposed  to  repeated 
depredations  by  privateers.  In  1707-8,  the  captiiie  of  vessels  oil' the  capes  of  the  Delaware  were 
so  frequent,  as  almost  wlioll^  to  interrupt  the  trade,  which  had  in  addition,  about  this  period,  to 
bear  the  exaction  of  dues  for  t\w  privilege  of  navigating  the  Delaware,  levied  by  order  of  (lover- 
nor  Hvans,  at  a  fort  erected  at  New  Castle. 

"I  he  war  between  (Jreat  Hritain  nnd  Spain,  in  1717  and  1718,  does  not  appear  to  liave  mate- 
rially atlected  tlic  colony. 

"  The  year  1 72'i,  was  one  of  great  commercial  embarrassment  in  the  province.  The  importa- 
tions appear  to  have  been  too  great,  the  country  was  drained  of  specie  for  remittance  to  England, 
and  there  was  conseipiently  a  deficiency  in  the  circulating  medium.  The  payment  of  debts  was 
procrastinated,  lawsuits  multiplied,  produce  wos  made  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  execu- 
tions for  debt  were  stayed,  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced  from  eight  to  six  per  cent,  and  the 
value  of  coin  was  raised  twenty-five  per  cent.  Tliese  measures  naturally  tended  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  results  of  all  trading  operations;  but  did  not,  as  was  intended,  prevent  the  export»* 
tion  of  specie. 

Trade  of  Pennsylvnnio  with  Greot  Britain,  from  1097  to  1776,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


u 

•a  e 
a  u 

.3^ 


*i6e7. 
i«es. 

IffilS. 

1700. 

1701. 
f\70i- 

1703. 

1704. 

I70A. 

1700. 

1707. 

I70S. 

1709. 

1710.. 

1711.. 

1713.. 
U713.. 
1714.. 
171S.. 
1716.. 
f  1717.. 
11718.. 
J719.. 
1720.. 
1721.. 
172S.. 
tl7)l3.. 
1724.. 
17-iS.. 
1728.. 
1727.. 
172».. 
1729. . 
1730  . 
17.11.. 
1732.. 
1733.. 
1734.. 
1735.. 
1736.. 


BxporU  to 
(ireut  Britain. 


^  atrrliiig, 
.1,347 
2,720 
1,477 

t,cm 

.\22U 
4,14.5 
.1,100 
2,130 

l,.iog 

4,210 

7sa 

9,120 

fll7 
1,277 
3S 
1,471 
17S 
2,063 
MO  I 
.\lfl3 
4,4119 
S,MS 
6,.'i64 
7,02H 

s,03r 

a,ss2 

8,332 

4,057 
11,981 

S,9fi0 
12,S23 
l.\230 

7,434 
10,982 
12,786 

S,.Vi4 
14,770 
20,217 
21,919 
!iO,786 


Import*. 


Y  R  A  n  8. 


£  iterlius. 

2,997 

10,704 

17,064 

18,929 

12,003 

9,342 

9,H»9 

11,819 

7,206 

11,037 

14,309 

6,722 

3,881 

8,.VJ4 

19,408 

8,464 

17,037 

14,927 

16,182 

21,842 

22,A0S 

22,M0 

27,068 

34,931 

a  I, .MS 

26,3'J7 

19,!i92 

30,324 

42,209 

37,634 

31,979 

37.478 

29,799 

48,992 

44,200 

41,698 

40,969 

M,3!12 

4>«,804 

61,913 


a  e 
-"  i 


2< 


1737.. 

17,18. 
f  17, V.I. 
J  1710. 
^1741. 
Ll742 
/■1743., 

1744. 
j  1749., 
'  1710., 

174-., 
0748., 

1749.. 

1790., 

1711.. 

1792.. 

1793.. 

1794.. 
^1799.. 

1796., 

17.97.. 

1798  , 

1790.. 

1760.. 

1761.. 

1762.. 

1763.. 

1764.. 

1769.. 

1760.. 

1767.. 

1708.. 
11709.. 

1770.. 

1771.. 

1772.. 

1773.. 

1774.. 

1779.. 

1776.. 


Exports  to 
tirtat  Hrllain. 


£  •terling. 
19,1  US 
11,018 
8,131 
19,048 
17,198 
8,927 
0,906 
7,446 
10,1.10 
19,779 
S,H3-J 
I2,3ti3 
14,944 
18,191 
23,870 
39,978 
38,.V17 
30,019 
32,336 
20,003 
14,190 
31,:i83 
33,404 
22,794 
39,170 
38,091 
38,228 
,1li,2A8 
29,148 
2A,8.tl 
37,641 
99,406 
36,111 
V8,I09 
31,613 
29,133 
36,633 
611,611 
179,U63 
1,421 


Import*. 


£  •litrllns. 
11,918 
61,4.10 
94.493 
M,79l 
91/)10 
79,29.1 
79,340 
63,214 
M,280 
73,099 
83,4M 
7.1,330 

338,*37 

317,71,1 

1110,917 

301,660 

249,644 

244.047 

I44,4.K> 

200,169 

I68,42«l 

260,953 

498,101 

707,998 

204,067 

200,199 

284,193 

439,191 

363,368 

327,314 

371,830 

433,107 

190,909 

I34,8S1 

738,744 

.907,909 

426,448 

61.1,693 

1,366 

SOS 


*  Peace  estahliihed  this  year  betwnvn  England  and  France. 

t  Firit  i*fua  of  gnvernment  billa  of  eredit  in  the  prorince,  to  aupply  duflciency  of  currency  occaaionrd  by  too 
large  importatinns. 

t  Nou-imporlation  agreemcntg  were  adopted  ia  ;his  year  at  moit  of  the  porta  in  the  Britith  North  American 
polon^et. 
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I.:  11^°  wmwly  tlic  cyil,  in  the  latter  iMirt  of  tliin  year,  a  wlicme  for  a  nnper  currency  was  first 
Mul  befor,.  tiK-  nwembly  of  Pcmisylvaiiiu  ;  and  in  Nlarcii  following,  after  inucli  controversy,  n  law 
WM  enacted  for  tlie  luuc  of  15,000/.  currency,  in  bills  of  credit  of  from  l«.  to  I/,  in  value,  to  be 
oaned  iii  sums  of  from  la/,  to  100/..  at  an  interest  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  pledae  of  real 
t-sta  e,  ground  rent,  or  plate,  of  double  the  value  of  the  advance;  said  bills  to  be  n  Uaal  tender. 
Ill  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year,  a  further  issue  of  30,000/.  was  authorised.  Ily  tiiis  timely 
rciiel  and  doubtless  still  more  by  the  increase  of  industry  und  economy   induced  by  the  recent 

«  rJ***         commerte  of  tiie  province  was  soon  revived. 
«  J-ii       i"*"^f '"''^'"■?"' """y  ''"  "iMUfved.  by  reference  to  the  amounts  of  imports  and  exporU, 
i..,TZ    ^1%  V"'.*'""!'"""'""  °^  "'«  """"xcd  statement  of  the  tommerce  of  the  province    and 
(onnogc  built  during  these  years. 


YEARS. 

VeuoU  Buill. 

Tonnigs, 

V«mI*  Ulesrrd. 

Tonnagr. 

1710 

I7M 

IISI 

i;aa 

I7'M 

number, 
'io' 

IS 
lU 

'4'is 

807 
030 

Dumber. 

im 

140 
III 

!HJ 

oy 

110 
MO 

tonii. 
4,SI4 

a.uMii 

■1.711 
3„V)I 
.•«,it4i 
ft,4S0 
ILGfiA 

I7i« 

I7!l» 

orro-e^i  itth^^hin  Sr  !•'  '  i ""^^M."  *?''  ".='*•  I"*' ""^  1746.  acU  were  passed  for  creating 
siq^./  .  .'?  .'^•n"'-'^''-  ^"  ?''"■  *''^'"  ""-'  '»n>o""t  outstanding  was  85,000/.  currency,  or 
53.33J/.  sterling,  a  bill  to  increase  the  issues  was  brought  before  the  assembly  ;  but  y^s  Z7pon7d 

SiibUin!  £uiT  "',  "  .'•"•"'^""«  "'f'/'"'"-  In]  f'e  bill  which  passed  parliament  in  17M. 
Sion^Vi^. "^1  •"'  '°'""""'  *^^°"f  T!f''".«  "'."-.^i^"'"^  bills  of  credft,  except  on  extraordinary 
Z^^f  M  *-""  y'*""""  *"•!»  no'  "icluded  J  her  bills  having  remained  at  par,  or  nearly  so,  while 
oSLi  Jlr""'''."'""''  "*  ".«  '*!  .'•''r«''«ive  issue,,  had  depreciated  to  le«i  than  one-seventh  their 
original  value.  Lncourpged  by  this  favour  shown  them,  the  assembly,  in  1752,  prepared  a  bill  for 
a  fresh  issue  of  40,000/.  Franklin,  who  was  chairman  of  the  committee  to  which  the  matter  waS 
referred,  stated  in  a  very  forcible  and  lucid  manner,  the  advantages  which  had  accr  icd  T the  pro- 
vince.  and  winch  might  still  he  anticipated,  from  a  moderate  issue  of  paper  currency  The  meLure 
ino:erno?f..:t  i'T".""  '"  ''^  -"'-'l."'- tLe  pi..prie.a.ies.  did  riot^meelwith'the  a^'raTf 
.i?.r  '         '    •,  '?  '°"«  ""4  "Wy  discussions  between  him  and  the  assembly.     Ko  further 

b  olutXn™'"'''  ,'\r:.  ""'•''"-■  ^''•^•"=''  ""  ^''«  ^^^'•-""'  f'«""«^'  i«  1755.  ^r^ndered  them 
.  n,    S^»i      T?  ^-     '"  *""•  ^'i"  ""P"""*"  ^'"■•^ '«  «  ^'^''7  '"^ge  amount,  and.  probably,  to  iwsist 
„      f  fl?!   .^  ""'"r?i"  "'""""^  °f  «  VOTt:^ox^  of  U.ese.  an  i^,so!?ent  law  was  pam-d.    The  exprfi 
tion  of  the  staples  of  the  province,  about  this  period,  was  as  follows  :—  ' 


YEARS. 


I72<). 
I73U. 
17.11. 


Wbottt. 


biKhela. 

74.HIM 

S3,.1iO 


Flour. 


barrrU. 

!«3,4.18 

38,,')70 
SO.fiSO 


Bread. 


raski, 
!),730 

12,430 


Vnlno  of  Wheat, 

Flour,  Urvari,  and 

FlaxiHivd. 


jtf  •terling, 
V'i,47.1 
.")7,.VI0 


In  tins  latter  year  the  population  of  Philadelphia  was  estimated  r.t  12.000.     The  comn.orre 
of  the  province  aiimially  employed  about  6000  tons  of  shiiininc  •  mi.l    ^n ■  ♦  o„V^t 
annually  sold  in  foreign  ports,  principally  West  Indi^?        shipping,  and  about  2000  tons  were 
"  The  commerce  of  the  province,  from  March  25,   1735.  to  March  25.  MUd,  was  as  follows  :- 


PORT  S. 


London  

liriatol,  Kngland.. 

Lirerpool 

Ireland 

Uibraltar 

Uabon 

Cadi 

Madeira 

Turk'*  Island 

Aniigua 

Barlwdutti 

Jamaica 


Carried  forward 


Arrivala. 

uiinibo', 
II 

!l 

■i 
II 

r> 

0 

7 

3 
30 
lU 


lor 


CIcaranoca. 


Dumber. 

10 

3 

0 

23 

a 

13 

Si 

IV 

0 
iiO 
80 
lA 


FORTS. 


Arrivnia. 


lirouglit  forward  , 
St.  Cbriatophor'a  .... 

Newfoundland 

Uoalon 

Hhodo  Island , 

New  York , 

Maryland , 

Virginia „ 

Nortb  Carullna 

Siiuth  Carolina 

Ouorgia 

Not  apeciAed 


Vll 


ToUI. 


uumlier. 

number 

107 

U4 

U 

1 

17 

10 

7 

•1 

IS 

& 

s 

IS 

1 

30 

i'i 

190 


CIcarano'B. 


213 


'wmmtKmHm 
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"  Cf  the  arrivals,  fifty-one  were  ships,  thirteen  snows,  forty-four  brigs,  and  the  remainder 
sniailor  vessels. 

"  Kostilides  between  Great  P-ltain  and  !5pain  were  recommenced  ia  1739  ;  and  in  tlie  follow- 
mg  year,  the  enemy  kept  severJ  privateers  off  the  American  coast,  which  cruised  successfiillv 
against  tae  colonial  commerce.  In  1743,  war  was  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
in  1746,  the  enemy,  hnding  tlie  Delaware  unprotected,  made  many  captures,  ascending  the  river 
as  liigh  as  New  Castle,  and  even  threatening  Philadelphia.  In  May,  1748,  the  city  was  again 
thrown  into  a  state  of  great  alarm,  and  batteries  were  erected  for  its  defence,  owing  to  the  appear- 
ance of  Spanish  privateer  ui  the  bny.  To  rethliate  in  some  measure  upon  the  enemy,  two 
privateers,  t.ie  Wilmingtou  and  the  Delaware,  were  fitted  out  and  sent  on  a  cruise. 

"  The  restoration  of  peace,  in  1 749,  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  commerce.  The  imports  from 
Orreat  Bntain,  ir  this  one  year,  were  nearly  equal  in  amount  to  those  of  anv  three  consecuiive 
yeara  preceding.  The  values  of  exports  of  wheat,  flour,  bread,  and  flaxseed,'were  as  follow  :— 
in  1749,  148.104A  currency;  in  1750.  155,175/.,  and  in  1751,  187,457/.;  and  the  number  of 
vewels  cleared  from  1749  to  1752,  averaged  annually,  403;  the  popidation  of  Philadelphia  beine 
estimated  at  15.000,  This  activity  in  trade  continued,  despite  the  refusal  of  the  governor  to 
increase  the  paper  currency,  until  the  difficulties  witii  the  Frencli  and  Indians  on  the  western 
frontier,  in  1755. 

.J,  *i,^",r"  'J  the  continuance  of  the  teven  years'  war  (which  was  commenced  by  a  collision  between 
the  fcnglii.i  and  French  troops  on  the  western  frontier  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1755,  although  war 
ras  not  declared  until  the  following  year),  the  commerce  of  the  province  suffered  severely  :  the 
•  ,"i'if '"li?-'^/™'"  ^'''^*  Rritain,  varying  from  I4*,45a  sterling  in  1755.  to  707,998/.  sterling 
m  1760.  ..bis  latter  sum,  it  is  probable,  from  its  vast  amount,  included  military  stores.  Serious 
losses  were  occasioned  to  the  mercantile  community,  by  the  provincial  government  prohibiting 
u;fi  exportation  of  provisions  and  military  stores  to  French  ports,  in  1 756  and  1 757 

"  ^"«  rwtoration  of  peace  with  France  and  Spain,  in  1763,  removed  many  restrictions  from 
commerce  ;  but  found  the  province  burdened  with  a  heavy  debt,  incurred  in  carrying  on  the  war, 
her  people  impoverished,  her  merchants  brgely  indebted  to  those  of  the  mother  country  for  goods 
import/id,  and  trade  generally  depressed. 

"  The  continuance  of  difficulties  with  the  Indians  on  the  western  frontier,  atter  the  restora- 
tion  of  peace  with  France,  for  some  time  kept  the  province  in  a  state  of  excitement  ("the  bold- 
ness of  the  incursions  alarming  evan  the  Philadelphians),  and  tended  to  increase  the  embarrass- 
ment ot  trade. 

"  The  effect  of  these  disturbing  influences  hud  not  nassed  away,  when  the  British  pariiament, 
in  1764,  commenced  a  course  of  injustice  and  oppression  towards  the  North  A meritan  colonies, 
which  at  length  forced  them  Into  open  rebellion,  and  resulted  in  their  independence.  With  a 
fixed  determination  to  resist  the  collection  of  all  taxes  imposed  without  their  consent,  the  colo- 
nists met  the  repeated  attempts  of  the  home  government  to  force  these  odious  measures  upon 
them,  by  non-consuming  and  non-importation  agreements,  and  at  length  by  open  resistance.  Our 
limits  preclude  more  than  a  passing  notice  of  these  exciting  events,  which,  ho,vever,  are  detailed 
in  every  history  of  the  American  revolution.  The  influence  of  the  non-importation  agreements 
on  commerce,  may  be  seen  by  contrasting  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in  1769 
( 199,909/.  ster';,^),  when  these  agrecmejts  were  generally  adopted  throughout  the  rebellious 
colonies,  with  t..at  of  the  imports  in  1771  (728,744/.  steriing),  when  the  non-impoription  restric- 
tions were  removed,  ?a  e  in  reference  to  tea. 

"  The  follow.'ij  view  of  the  trade  of  the  province,  given  by  Franklin,  in  1766,  during  his  exa- 
mination before  *he  British  House  of  Commons,  in  reference  to  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act 
shows  It  to  hav,'  been  so  completely  tributary  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  as  to  leave  little  cause  for 
regret  at  the  separation  of  the  two  governments,  which  shortly  followed.  The  imports  from 
Great  Britain  into  the  province,  he  says,  are  computed  at  more  than  500,000/.  sterling,  annually, 
rjid  tlie  err  orts  to  Great  Britain  at  on);,  40,000/.  sterling,  the  balance  being  paid  by  the  produce 
of  the  province,  carried  to  the  British,  !•  rench,  Spanish.  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  India  Islands ;  to 
Ne-v  England,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  Carolina,  and  Georgic;  and  to  different  parts  of 
hurojje,  as  Spain,  P'>rtugal,  and  Italy ;  for  which  either  money,  bills  of  exchange,  or  otlier  com- 
modities, smtpl.le  for  a  remittance  to  England,  are  receivtd.  These,  together  with  the  profits  of 
the  merchants  and  mariners,  as  well  as  the  fi eights  earned  in  their  circiiitoup  voyages,  ail  finally 
centre  lii  Great  Britain,  to  pay  for  British  manufactures  used  in  the  province,  or  sold  to  foreignera 
by  the  American  traders. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  measures  of  tlie  home  government,  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to  injure 
the  projince,  her  resources  were  rapidly  developed  *  and  commerce,  despite  the  many  vexations 
restrictions  imposed,  prospered,  until  stopped  by  a  state  of  open  warfare.  We  append  a  state- 
ment of  the  commerce  In  the  years  1771,  1772,  and  1773;  the  exports  in  tlie  years  1774  and 
1 775,  being  to  a  still  greater  amount. 
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YEARS. 

VALUE  OF 
BXHURTii. 

VLEARJtNCeS. 

Total 
Tonuage. 

Square  rigged 
Veucb. 

Slonpi  and 
Scbonncri. 

1771 

177'i 

1773 

£iterliiig. 
6JI4S4 
784,«M 
720,185 

361 
370 
426 

391 
390 
370 

46,634 
46,841 
46,972 

From  1776  until  1783  Pennsylvania  had  little  or  no  foreign  trade  ;  her  merchants,  however, ' 
were  not  idle ;  but  amongst  the  foremost  in  patriotically  sustaining  the  struggle  for  independence, 
by  their  example,  their  money,  and  their  personal  services.  ee  i 

'The  first  bank  established  in  the  United  States,  was  opened  at  Philadelphia,  July  17,  1780. 
under  the  title  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  capital  of  .300,000/.  currency ;  the  especial 
ODject  ot  Its  creation  being  to  supply  the  army  with  provisions.  This  bank,  we  believe,  con- 
tinued in  existence  until  the  Bank  of  North  America  went  into  operation,  January  7,  1782, 
ihe  jatter  was  the  only  bank  in  Pennsylvania,  until  the  United  States  Bank  commenced  busi- 
nusBi  In  J7vl» 

"  With  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1783,  commerce  was  resumed ;  but  much  remained  to  be 

«'  i"  °         ^°  P    •'^  '*  '"  *  prosperous  condition. 
K    .'i'     r^""  u^  "",''  ?P^"««'  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  wars  occasioned 
DV  tlie  I'  rench  revolution  exerted  a  most  powerful  influence.     By  reference  to  the  follow-ng  table 
ot  imports,  exports,  duties,  drawbacks,  tonnage,  and  arrivals,  from  1791   to  1841  inclusive,  the 
efflevt  produced  on  the  foreign  trade,  by  causes  to  which  v  o  shall  allude,  may  be  noted. 

*"  '/"A  irance  commenced  her  wars  with  the  jt'ier  European  powers,  and,  excepting  an 
interval  of  peace  of  about  fourteen  months,  in  1802-3.  continued  them  without  intermission  until 
the  abdication  of  Nnpoleon  in  1814.  On  the  ■^turn  of  the  emperor  in  1815,  hostilities  were 
renewed,  and  finally  terminated  in  this  year. 

"  The  vast  numbers,  in  Europe,  diverted  from  agricultura.!  and  other  industrial  pursuits  bv 
tiiese  wars,  created  a  large  market  for  the  produce  of  Pennsylvania ;  while  the  immense  naval 
armaments  of  the  combatants,  in  all  parts  of  the  ocean,  ri-ndering  it  necessary  to  employ  neutral 
sliips  to  carry  the  produce  of  tiie  French,  Spanish,  and  Dutch  colonies  to  the  parent  states,  gave 
profitable  employment  to  a  large  amount  of  her  tonnage.  Nor  did  her  merchants  rest  satisfied 
^ith  acting  merely  as  carriers ;  they  embarked  in  the  trade  on  their  own  account,  and  also 
imported  largely  from  China  and  India,  for  re-exportation  to  European  markets;  tliat  is,  in  1806, 
f  J1,Y"  „     .  l"*^^'P'"*  from  Canton,  twelve  ships  and  one  brig,  of  an  aggregate  tonnaM 

ot  4226  tons,  all  with  very  valuable  cargoes.    Large  fortunes  were  rapidly  made ;  and  many  per- 
sons,  before  engaged  in  other  employments,  were  induced  to  turn  merchants.     The  commerce  of 
the  United  States  prospered  to  a  degree  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  and  in  this 
prosperity  Philadelphia,  through  which  passed  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  state,  shared  larRelv 
her  ponulation  increasing  from  42,000  in  1790,  to  upwards  of  96,000  in  ■  "10. 

«  Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England,  these  two  nations 
commenced  issuing  decrees  and  orders  in  council,  and  laying  embargoes  of  a  most  unjust  and  arbi- 
trary character,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  restricting  the  trade  of  neutrals  with  the  enemy.  Nor 
were  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  Europe  alone  in  these  restrictive  measures  ;  but  by  their 
influence  or  commands,  Spain  and  other  European  governments  followed  in  their  footsteps. 

"  In  1794  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  England,  by  which  she  engaged  to  pay  10,000,000  dol- 
lars to  the  United  States,  as  a  compensation  for  property  illegally  taken,  under  her  orders  in 

"  In  1798,  in  conseoiience  of  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  French  government,  commercial 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  that  nation  were  suspended,  and  partial  hostilities  fol- 
lowed, but  no  declaration  of  war  ensued.     Theso  difficulties  were  settled  by  treaty  in  1800. 
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FoHEiGN  Commerce  of  Pemisylvania,  from  1791  to  1842  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


I79I 

1793..... 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

180O 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

IRll 

1812 

1813 

1814 

18IS 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

182S 

1826 

1>»7 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1839 

1833 

1834 

183a 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1812 


EXPORTS. 


DnmeRlic 

Produce  or 

Mauufac- 

ture. 


dollan. 


Foreign 

Produce  or 

Manufac 

ture. 


dollars. 


4,021,214 
4,178,713 
4,365,240 
3,763,313 
4,809,616 
1,066,627 
4,238,338 
4,751,634 
5,694,447 
4,660,457 
3,249,623 

3,669,551 

4,486,329 

5,538,003 

3,045,901 

2,919,679 

2,948,870 

2,832,387 

3,575,147 

3,130,809 

3,182,694 

3,936,133 

3,158,711 

3,391,296 

3,116,001 

2,617,152 

2,924  452 

3,584,302 

2,008,991 

2,671,300 

2,031,803 

2.416,099 

2,627,651 

l,5e,S,7l* 

t  481  543 

4,148,211 

6,736,456 

4.404,863 

3,293,841 


3  504,496 
6,851,444 
9,397,012 
13,809,389 
12,055,128 
2,946,803 
4,810,883 
6,241,764 
3,866.670 
1,313,293 
327,494 

1,024^68 
2,709,917 

3,197,589 

3,713,501 

3,374,109 

2,794,670 

4,559,380 

5,472,655 

6,477,383 

6,182,199 

7,333  848 

5,173,011 

4,184,537 

2,935,479 

1,472,783 

1,357,341 

1,919,411 

1,507,075 

1,407,651 

1,056,943 

1,323,176 

1,343,904 

1,275,887 

996,608 
1.151,204 
1,083,689 

747,638 

476,913 


dollara. 
3,436,093 
3,820,662 
6,058,836 
6,643,092 
11,318,260 
17,513,846 
1 1,446,291 
8,915,463 
12,431,967 
11,949,679 
17,438,193 
12,677,476 
7,52,'),7I0 
11,030,137 
13,762,252 
17,374,702 
16,864,74>l 
4,0I3,.<I30 
0,049,241 
10,963,398 
9,560,117 
5,973,760 
3,577,117 

4,593,919 
7,196,246 
8,73,'i,39a 
8,739,402 
6,293,788 
5,743,549 
7,391,767 
9,047302 
9,617,192 
9,364,893 
11,269,981 
8331,722 
7,.%75,833 
6,051,489 
4,089,933 
4,291,793 
5313,713 
3,516,066 
4,078,951 
3,989,746 
3,739,276 
3,971,855 
3,841, .599 
3,477,151 
3.299,413 
6,820,146 
6,I52,,501 
3,770,727 


IMPORTS. 


dollars. 


Duties  on  Foreign 
Merchandise  im- 
ported. 


8,158,022 
11,874,170 
13,696,770 
11,865,531 
16,041,797 
13,551,779 
11,212389 
12,884,408 
10,100,132 
8,702,122 
12,124,083 
10,678,358 
10,451, 3,')0 
10,479368 
12,389,937 
15  068,233 
11,680,111 
9,360,371 
15,060,713 
8,464,882 
10346,698 
7  385,838 


diillara. 
1,476,428 
1,138,863 
1,926,337 
2,000,091 
3,053,109 
3,616,271 
2,907,894 
2,086,714 
2,224,313 
3,181,101 
3,702,898 
2,727,365 
2.240,715 
3,507,038 
3,0.'i2,387 
5.100,657 
6,197,806 
2,590,673 
2,318  690 
3,332,377 
2364,635 
2,474,900 
303,593 
277,757 
7,199,609 
6,289,433 
4,307,790 
4,540360 
3,848,630 
2,703,403 
2,719,996 
3,648,743 
3,991,687 
4,311,926 
3,270,030 
5,183  724 
4,188,015 
5,083,344 
3374,818 
8,542,977 
4  372  533 
3,901397 
2,985,278 
2,111,837 
2,506,281 
3,192,007 


Drawbacks  on  Fo- 
reign Merchandise 
re-exported. 


Registered 
Tonnage. 


dollars. 
8,976 
37,733 
102,650 
602,447 
752,,'>30 
1,686,069 
1,086339 
1,018,127 
9.53,264 
1,785,109 
1,340,701 
1,297,662 
561,041 
872,238 
1319360 
2,052361 
3,012,543 
928,568 
8U4,U84 
879327 
510,328 
873,936 
18N83I 
3.227 
05,806 
746,636 
702,819 
788,574 
670374 
553,703 
474,394 
310,956 
612,037 
039,322 
998,778 
1,261,403 
1,093,109 
802,474 
70-;,97O 
616311 
326,607 
402,972 
697,927 
299,870 
101,813 
134,473 


tons. 
63,808 
6.5,212 
60,929 
67399 
'•3,624 
90,660 
88,401 
85,477 
90,044 
05,63* 
100,036 
64,637 
67.629 
71,190 
77,2.19 
86,728 
0J,!H(3 
•14,659 
106,622 
109,629 
78,318 
71,281 
64,637 
64,183 
77,199 
77,731 
80,513 
58,201 
69,626 
69,458 
69,396 
61,237 
61,409 
62,771 
65,590 
63,443 
61,700 
66,840 
30,2}9 
47,079 
51,294 
45,9.56 
49,022 
61,441 
61,388 
61,ai6 
39,036 
42,360 
48,369 
52,268 
47.380 


"  The  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  restoiing  quiet  to  Europe,  materially  reduced  tlie  exports  of 
Pennsylvania ;  but  by  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  in  the  following  year,  a  fresh  impetus  was 
given  to  her  commerce,  which  was  only  stayed  by  the  embargo,  to  whicli  we  shall  presently  refer. 

"  Non-intercourse  witii  Great  Britain  was  resumed  by  the  United  States  government,  Novem- 
ber 10,  1810,  and,  after  several  engagements  between  the  armed  vessels  of  the  two  nations,  war 
was  declared  June  19,  1812,  four  ^.ays  after  of  which  the  orders  in  council  were  repealed. 

"  During  the  war,  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  was  limited  in  its  extent,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  enemy  abroad,  had  to  contend  with  an  evil  at  home,  almost  as  disastrous  in  iu  effects,  viz  •  a 
deranged  currency.  With  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1811,  a 
mania  arose  for  the  creation  of  banks,  under  the  influence  of  which  forty-one,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  were  chartered  by  Pennsylvania,  in  1814;  thirty-seven  of  these 
going  into  operation.  In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments,  by 
all  the  banfcs  south  and  west  of  tlie  New  England  states,  followed.  The  issues  of  their  irredeem- 
able paper  were  increased,  and  on  July  1,  1816,  the  paper  oftiie  Philadelphia  banks  was  at  a 
depreciation  of  17  to  18  per  cent;  while  that  of  the  banks  at  Pittsburg,  and  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  was  at  25  per  cent  discount.  Tliat  this  undue  expansion  of  the  currency  exert-d  a 
powerful  infliiencc  on  commerce,  can  scarcely  be  doubted.  To  this  cause,  in  some  degree,  at 
least,  may  be  attributed  the  vast  amount  of  imports  into  the  United  States,  in  I8Ia-IC  j  paying  a 


1803  to 
1816  to 
1837  to 

F 

I8A3  to  1 
1816  to  1 
1837  to  1 
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LCTumrn**"*'''™''^°P'"'*''"'  *"•*  «"^'""S  "^^--y  los.es  and  bankruptcy  upon  a  much 

FobruIJlTentril  Sr''  °^^''^  ^"''?^  ^1'''^^  commencedoperations.  January  7.  1817-  and  in 
wStKSatelv'resu^  '^'  state  bank,  alon^l.e  seaboard,  irac^rdance ti  h 

paper  curreiTto  a  so^md  state  H^  nn»  P^vmentg  Efficient  measures  for  a  contraction  of  the 
the  distress  c?nseauenrrno,?^tU^  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  taken  until  1819;  when 
but  byt^::ZS;'7p:,^^;^^^^^^^  ^"^  — '^  ^''•''  -^  -'^  ^y  commercial  men, 

rliannelV''ThplZ'rp ''^P^"'^''"  '®'*'  ^''^  '""'•^'g"  ^'a^e  of  Pennsylvania  had  to  seek  new 

the  w2,"?Sr  conttSctW^hlriT^  'T"^  "^"'^  ^'''e'^"\^  ^'^-^^  '"  »'>-  ^-''^  -'•> 
city  of  New  York    nor     nL=^i         I    r"*"""'  ""Pavements,  as  has  accrued  to  the  state  and 

atLeqSyfowTate^itrSatinrol^^^  ?"  '^''  Pennsylvania  works  can  Je  J"l 

ladelphia  must  toke  herrank  amon.,! T  f  •""g'''l°»"ng  ^'ates,  can  it  be  doubted,  that  Phi- 

of  the  union  amongst  the  great  manufacturing,  rather  than  the  commercial  cities 

bargo;  secondly  for  five  vPA^anKrf  ?""»"*'  "«'.  for  five  years,  previous  to  the  long  em- 
to  iVl.  ^'      '  "^®  y^""  subsequent  to  the  late  war ;  and  thirdly,  for  five  yeara  from  1837 

. AqQBBOATe  Exports  from  Pennsylvania  to  Foreign  Countries. 


PIVK    YEARS. 


1803  to  1807. 
IS16  to  18S0., 
1837  to  1841., 


Oomeitic. 


dollara. 
21,140,006 
30,038,791 
19,336,78» 


Foreign. 


dollan. 

44,617,469 

15,789,786 

»,2.'>4,026 


dollan. 
66,797468 
36,7!»,M7 
24,S»0,81I 


Year. 


180S 
1818 
1830 


Bitlmate  Pa- 
jpulaiion  of 
Fiaiadelpbia. 


FIVE    TEARS. 


AoGHEQATE  Exports  from  the  United  States. 


78,000 
108,000 
233,000 


Estimate  Po. 

pulation  of 

PennayWania. 


708,000 
1,000,000 
1,684,000 


I8A3  to  1807. 
1816  to  1830. 
1837  to  1841. 


Domeitie. 


dollara. 
316,013,730 
300,610,311 
3H.410,483 


Foreign. 


TOTAL, 


dnllaia 

32t,»3l,482 

93,097,033 

ea,46l,67ft 


doIUn. 
438.945.241 
403,707,344 
600,87a,  1S7 


Year. 


I80S 
1818 
tS39 


Eitlmate  Popn- 

latjoo  of  Om 

United  Stotea. 


6,309,000 
B,10«,00O 
16,600,000 


„  -U      ,.  ,  ■ — ' : '-^^^ ~~~^^^^^^j^ ■°a»  I  10,800.000 

f«.m  JeVi^ltTnU  we'reT^s  ?n  iheEhaiTn  ith  7^  1  *''^P'°'^"?  "^  *he  Unitedly 
domestic  goods  from  the  U^tedSel  have  Z!^\?l  'J^^  '^"T^'  ^^l^^'  ^'"'«  *'>«  "?«'*«  of 
exportatio'n  of  foreign  go^ds  rlnSroffrmX-SiTe'!'^  ''"'  ™'"'^  '"""""«'     '"  ^^  '- 

whole'fb^etito^oTtt'Ste^LS^^^^^^^  'f  ^.t''"'  ^^T^*^  ""<=''  P-^^  ^^e 

1842,  showl  a  still  furtli^  £1!;,^    '^  ^  *  ^"^  """"  "^'^^  "*  ^'''^^''^  ^«'«>'  ^or  the  fiscal  year 

Value  of  Export,  and  Imports  at  Philadelphia  for  the  Year  ending  September  30,  1842. 


EXPORTS, 


COUNTRIES. 


Briti.h  Weitlndlea... 

Englpnd 

Spanish  Weat  Indiei . . 

Braiil 

Briiiih  American  colonies 

Buenns  Ayres 

Colombian  porta 

Diniih  a  eat  Indiei.. , 

Hanae  Towna 

British  and  Dutch  Baat 

Indiea 

Sicily 

Ciiih. 

Mayti 


Domeatic 
Produce 
»r  Manu- 
facture. 


dollara. 
567,483 
397,TO7 
S,'>8,05} 
307,451 
378,134 
199,210 
102,888 
108,680 
121,773 

133,485 
100.108 
I0U,0UI 
67,400 


Foreign 

Produce 

or    Manu. 

faclure. 


dollars. 

3,34S 

30,727 

60,996 

100,068 
520 
41,>84 
SS,6n 
10,464 
35,319 

399 
in.R«7 
1.<7M 

4,89.1 


dollars. 

569,828 
438,034 
419,051 
408,419 
378,634 
341,003 
188,359 
179,1, ^3 
137,093 

123,884 
1 1 9,93* 

iivsii 

72.9f.,1 


COUNTRIES. 


Italy , 

Swedish  West  Indies  .. .. 

Gibraltar 

tlolland 

Africa 

i'rieate  and  Adriatic 

France  on  Atlantic  ...... 

Texas 

French  West  Indies 

.Mexico 

Teneriffe  and  Canaries  ■ . 


Total. 


Oompsiie 
Produce 
or    Manu- 
facture. 


doUars. 

16,851 

39,749 

35,971 

33,693 

44,793 

3,514 

17,820 

12,094 

9,130 

7,037 

2,961 


Foreign 

Produce 

or   Manu 

facture. 


dollars. 

44,803 
1,631 

24,800 

37,291 
3,696 

30,638 

1,760 

322 

i,374 

3,<>»1 


3,393,814 


476,913 


d  llara. 
61,634 

ei,sro 

60,831 
M,983 
47,488 
33,143 
19,380 
I3,2ia 
10,334 
10,028 
2.261 


3,770,727 


ill 
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AMERICA. 


IMPORTS. 


COUNTRIES. 


Valu 


COUNTRIES. 


EugUnd , 

SpanUh  Weat  ludie* 

Br««U 

Colombian  porta 

Hanae  Towna 

Buenoa  Ayrea 

Spaioon  Mvditerranoau.. 

Haytl 

Prance  on  Atlantic 

Daniah  Weat  ludiea 

Italy 

Britiah  American  colonie*. 

Holland 

Britiah  Went  liidiex 


dollar*. 
3,5itl,l70 
970,903 
724,73A 
483,946 
380,480 
272,017 
134,02't 
107,777 
87,976 
83,882 
82,100 
82,028 
80,100 
79,780 


Chill   

Britiah  and  Dutch  Eaat  Indiea. 

M«ico 

Si.ily 

Tvai'riffe  and  Ganariea 

Aiorea   

Ireland 

Swedlth  Weat  Indie 

Africa 

Hortugal 

Gibraltar 


Value. 


Total 


dollara. 

71,600 

M,338 

51,089 

43,021 

22,649 

17,4:<U 

8,026 

8,696 

»,7S5 

3,0«l 

106 


7,381,788 


••  Our  limits  preclude  the  specification  of  tlie  articles  forming  the  principal  items  of  export 
and  import  to  and  from  the  several  countries  named.  Of  domestic  exports,  flour  manufactured 
in  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  Ohio,  forms  by  far  the  largest  item.  Corn  meal,  wheat,  and 
corn,  from  the  two  first-named  states,  are  also  exported  largely.  Tobacco,  cotton,  pork,  lard, 
naval  stores,  rice,  bark,  &c,  from  the  western  and  southern  states ;  fish,  oil,  sperm  candles,  cotton 
manufactures,  &c., from  the  New  England  states;  manufactures  of  iron,  refined  sugar,  soap,  and 
candles,  manufactured  tobacco,  furniture,  and  various  other  manufactures  of  Philadelphia  ;  lum- 
ber, butter,  cheese,  and  niimeroui  articles,  the  agricultural  produce  of  Pennsylvania,  compose  the 
principal  part  of  the  remaining  sum.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  manufactures  of  wool, 
iron,  and  other  metals,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  &c.,  from  England  and  continental  Europe ;  coffee, 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  hides,  mahogany,  dyewoods,  manufactured  tobacco,  &c.,  from  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  West  Indies. 

"  The  total  exports  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  only  three  years  since  1803,  omitting  the  period 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain.  Tlie  exports  of  domestic  produce  in  1842,  exceed  those  of  seven- 
teen years  during  the  same  period.  The  imports  for  1842  are  less  in  amount  than  those  of  any 
year  since  1821,  when  official  records  of  value  were  first  made. 

"  The  Domeitic  Trade.— The  constitution  of  the  United  States  prohibits  all  transit  duties  on 
goods  passing  from  one  state  of  the  union  to  another,  and  releases  vessels  employed  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  from  the  necessity  of  entering.  By  this  wise  provision  for  the  extension  of  trade, 
custom-houses  between  the  different  states  are  rendered  unnecessary,  and  those  on  the  seaboard, 
or  at  the  great  commercial  emporiums  of  the  interior,  take  no  account  of  the  merchandise  passing 
from  one  section  of  the  union  to  another.  In  the  absence  of  ofUcial  data  as  to  the  extent  of  this 
important  branch  of  trade,  we  purpose  giving  a  hasty  sketch  of  its  course,  or  the  channels  through 
which  it  flows. 

"  With  the  increase  of  population  and  of  facilities  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise,  by 
the  improvement  of  county  roads,  and  the  construction  of  turnpike  roads,  canals,  and  railroads, 
the  interchange  of  commodities  with  neighbouring  states  has  steadily  and  rapidly  increased ;  while 
the  apploation  of  steam  to  river  navigation  has  rendered  doubly  valuable  the  noble  streams  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  means  of  extending  her  commercial  operations.  By  these  various  channels  of 
trade,  and  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  together  with  those  of  the  various  navigable  streams 
emptying  into  it,  the  produce  of  the  state,  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  that  exported  to  foreign 
countries,  is  distributed  through  a  large  portion  of  the  union. 

"  The  domestic  trade  of  Northern  Pennsylvania  is  very  limited  in  its  extent,  this  region  being 
but  thinly  populated.  Its  principal  exporU  are  lumber,  coal,  oats,  and  neat  cattle,  together  with 
some  wool  and  butter.  By  means  of  the  port  of  Erie  or  Fresqiie  Isle,  a  communication  is  opened 
between  the  western  part  of  this  region  and  the  great  lakes,  and  trade  is  carried  on  with  many 
of  the  towns  on  their  shores.  The  tonnage  of  Presque  Isle  has  been  as  follows,  in  the  years  I83'i 
to  1841  inclusive  : — 


Yeara. 

1832  .. 

1833  .. 
1834.. 
I83S  .. 
1836.. 


ton«. 
B67 
081 
1302 
1730 
1877 


>  eara,  torn. 

1837 1903 

1»<38 3210 

1839 3632 

1840 3369 

1841 2830 


"  The  Blossburgh  and  Corning  railroad,  the  Alleghany  and  Susquehanna  rivers,  and  the 
turnpike  and  county  roads,  at  wide  intervals  traversing  this  section  of  the  state,  facilitate  inter- 
change of  commodities  with  the  neighbouring  counties  and  some  of  the  large  towns,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  New  York  state.  No  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  produce  of  the  western  part  of  this 
region  passes  down  the  Alleghany  river  to  the  towns  bordering  on  the  Ohio  river,  althouah  a  much 
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isptx';l'r„s?''s-  .„  Eat  '^'  "■■"' "  "">  ""'""*-°"'  "'"•  ^ 

wrj  .»  liriSSt'l'.LT''"'  J'T"?'  "".'"'e*  "'PP'i"  *""»<  by  i"""™i  '"■ii!  »iih  put* 

nia.  sends  her''ma„^fa!ZlI"T''^^^^  ''">'  """*  c«""""<=i«l  emporium  of  western  Pennsylva. 
birdSon  theOhTflnH  M  '•°-'  ?'"?''  <=°"on,  &c.,  throughout  the  vast  extent  of  country 
ine  alonf  Z  lI„V  i  *"**  Mississippi  nvers,  as  well  as  to  the  rapidly  improving  region  extend- 
vafied  nfod  .ci  „f  /hn^"  '^'T1  "■'  '■'•'"'""'*  ^'^^  °"  »''«  Atlantic  cities  or  New  Orleans! orThe 
sSSrsL  V.    TTk ''*'•';."?•=  P"'"''' ''««'■'  '*^'''  *>"«"'  fl"""-.  hemp,  tobacco,  cottoL! 

svlvaiiia  and  Ohi«  nl  r  ^,,"^  °,\  *"«  s"PPly  of  a  large  extent  of  country  in  w««stern  Penn- 

wine,  brandy.  &".'  **•'  '  P°'*=^''""  °"^  earthenwares,  tea,  spices,  dried  fruit) 

sudden  r^^'^;!!'^  !|{!'""m2^-  "^  ^^'^  P?V  P'"'»'"'S  *»  '»'«  y^»"  1832  to  1841  inclusive.  Tl.e 
~^Z  'T'^'"'"  olw^'vable  m  some  of  the  years  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  sale  of  stJmboalL 
great  numbers  of  which  are  built  here  for  towns  on  tie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivera     "*°'"''°"''' 


Yean. 

1833., 

1833.. 

1834. 

I83S  .. 

1836.. 


ton».  I  Yetn. 
■0,092  1837  .., 
11,713  I  1838... 
13,272  1  1839... 
13,27«|  1840... 
10,767    1841  ... 


tODt. 

13,663 

ii,aas 

11,865 
13,000 
10,343 


inl^A^V^'?^c°J^"u"''''  Directory,  the  number  of  steamboats  owned  in  whole  or  in  nart 
Sou  hi  pfn'f  •'."'■^••'"  'f  *'•  ^^  «i8''ty-»ine,  of  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  Yq  436  to"s.^  ' 
fi„j  Southern  Pennsylvania,  whose  exports  consist  principally  of  grain,  flour,  iron  leather  Ac 
finds  a  market  for  a  large  part  of  these  in  Baltimore,  and  iVe  neighLurinrcountTes'of  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  The  National  road,  connecting  with  the  internal  improvemlntrrMLvlaml  on?n« 
a  communication  between  Baltimore  and  the  western  part  of  thisVegionTwW°e2eWnCr 
tZp'iS  inlottLS^  the  Baltimore  and  Susqueknna  or  Fra'nklin'  ^ill^SlVrby  sev'eral 

Sedrpr  c  in^Lizfi^^ir^pTirj.^  "^'^'^^  -'-'-  -  thos^Tbr  rni 

♦i,»'l„     »'™'u^ii""?^''*""'''.'  ^"'bracing  the  greater  part  of  the  valley   of  the  Susouehanna  nnH 

exn'orfsTumfpfl^Tc^t""'^' •"!"'  T'"^""^  a  portion  of  the  anthracite  coal  fields  of  the  state 
S  1„hT^  r  '*""*  ag"cultural  produce,  principally  oats,  to  the  neighbouring  towns  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  ;  neat  cattle  and  butter  also  to  tfie  same  markets,  and  to  New  York  citv 

EntlanJ  1  te^  l^T "  •'"'• '°,  ^7  ^7^*="^  '"'■ '  «»*«™««i«te  P'aces.  'anS  to  theTtllntic  nJJ 

L^ttrthetett  '^^^Jr.ji^;:!^^r^T  in  r^rsF 

:dv'edTo"rN?Jtrk  S^"  ''  "'"''-«•  -^'"^'"«  ''^  ">-  ^xpensiv?and\"urri;,r'r^' 
the'lfr'rlSf  •""  P.enf y'vfnia-embracing  the  earliest  settled  and  most  populous  counties  of 
;'iVariip'  agr'culturaj  products;  together  with  other  counties.  aboimd|n/in  anC^itc 

cual  and  ifoii^  passes  most  ol  it»  exports  tlirough  Philadelphia.  '  au.iinuijc 
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New  York  and  the  New  England  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  take  the  largest  amonnt 
or  this  produce,  consistuig  principally  of  coal,  flour,  wheat,  corn,  «ic.  The  demand  for  Pennsyl- 
vania bread  stuffs  in  Boston  lias,  however,  diminished  since  the  completion  of  the  railroad  con- 
necting It  with  Albany. 

"  In  return,  Philadelphia  receives  from  the  New  England  states  their  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  woo],8lioes,  boniieU,  fish,  oil,  and  various  other  articles,  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  these 
states ;  together  with  many  foreign  goods  :  and  from  New  York,  English,  French,  Chinese,  and 
various  other  foreign  goods  too  numerous  to  specify  :  the  balance  being  grtatly  against  Phila- 
delphia, both  ill  her  trade  with  New  England  and  New  York. 

"To  the  neighbouring  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  the  exports  are  to  a  large  amount, 
consisting  of  coal,  lime,  iron,  and  various  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  the  manufactures 
and  produce  of  the  New  England  states  and  foreign  countries  generally,  especially  manufacture 
of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  iron  ;  sugar,  coffee,  and  tea. 

"  The  imports  from  New  Jersey  consist  of  agricultural  produce  generally,  and  those  from  De- 
laware, of  flour,  corn  meal,  wheat,  corn,  bark,  &c. 

"  The  trade  with  iVlarylaud  is  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  similar  in  its  character  to  that 
with  Delaware.  Most  of  the  freight  passing  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  consists  of  goods 
in  Iraruitu  between  the  latter  city  and  New  York,  or  the  New  England  states. 

"  The  exports  from  PliiJadelphia  to  Virginia  are  to  a  moderate  amount,  and  consist  of  articles 
much  the  same  as  those  specified  in  reference  to  Pittsburg.  In  return,  tobacco,  wheat,  corn,  and 
some  bituminous  coal  and  cotton  yarn  are  received. 

"  To  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  the  exports  are  similar  in  cha- 
racter to  those  sent  to  Virginia ;  but  to  a  very  small  amount.  From  North  Carolina  are  received 
naval  stores,  lumber,  and  some  little  cotton  and  cotton  yarn  ;  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
cotton  and  rice ;  and  from  Alabama,  cotton. 

"  Louisiana  takes  to  a  moderate  extent,  for  her  own  consumption,  of  the  manufactures  of  the 
New  England  states  and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  manufactures  and  produce  of  foreign  countries ; 
and  sends  to  Philadelphia  lar>;e  quantities  of  sugar  and  molasses,  and  some  cotton,  her  own  pro- 
duce. Large  quantities  of  heavy  goods,  destined  for  the  western  states,  are  forwarded  by  way  of 
New  Orleans ;  and  by  the  same  route  Philadelphia  receives  large  supplies  of  the  produce  of  those 
states  ;  viz.,  cotton,  tobacco,  pork,  lard,  hemp,  lead,  &c. 

"  The  most  important  branch  of  the  domestic  export  trade  of  Philadelphia  is  that  with  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  and  Arkansas,  especially  the  six 
first  named,  and  consists  of  articles  similar  to  those  taken  by  Pittsburg,  tlie  principal  portion 
being  imports  from  the  New  England  states,  and  from  foreign  countries,  a  large  part  of  the  latter, 
as  before  stated,  being  received  via  New  York  and  Boston. 

"  In  addition  to  the  articles  above  enumerated  as  being  forwarded  by  way  of  New  Orleans, 
Philadelphia  receives  from  this  vast  and  fertile  region,  now  rapidly  filling  with  an  enterprising  and 
industrious  population,  large  quantities  of  flour,  pork,  lard,  tobacco,  hemp,  neat  cattle,  and  horses, 
and  some  beef,  furs,  wool,  fkc,  via  Pittsburg  and  the  internal  improvements  of  the  state;  these, 
however,  would  be  vastly  greater  in  quantity,  and  the  purchases  of  goods  in  return  proportionally 
increased,  if  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  were  still  further  reduced. 
The  balance  of  this  grent  branch  of  her  trade  being  in  favour  of  Pliiladelphia,  is  paid  by  drafits  on 
New  Orleans  and  New  tork. 

"  With  Michigan,  Philadelphia  has  little  or  no  trade. 

"  Annexed  is  a  statement  of  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage,  being  that  engaged  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  of  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1832  to  1841. 


Yean.  torn. 

1S32 31,147 

1833 30,W9 

IS34 3f,U80 

1835 34,857 

183G ....  40,871 


Yeara.  ton«. 

1837 4«,S93 

IH38 4.^,080 

1839 48,193 

1840 31,fi76 

1841 S8,41S 


"  We  also  append  a  list  of  the  coastwise  arrivals  at  Philadelphia  for  the  years  1787  to  1842, 
much  the  greater  portion  of  the  large  number  appearing  in  recent  years  being  vessels  engaged  in 
carrying  coal,  or  barges  laden  with  merchandise,  passing  between  the  north-eastern  ana  soiith- 
westerii  markets  of  the  union,  benefiting  the  mercantile  community  of  Philadelphia  but  little. 


1831... 
1834... 
1833... 
1834... 
IS35. . , 
183)1... 
1837... 
1818... 
1839... 
1840... 


17l>e.... 
1790.... 
1791.... 

I7aa.... 

1703.... 
I7M.... 
17W.... 
1796.... 
1797.... 
1798.... 
1799.... 
1800.... 
1801.... 
1803.... 
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Y  B  A  R  S. 

1787 

1/88 

VmwI*. 

ago 

490 

YBARS. 

1801 

1802 

VeH«b. 
1125 

YBARS. 
1815 

VeMflii. 
1113 

Y  K  A  R  8. 

1829 

VeiMla. 
2,210 

1789 

1790 

1701 

1792 1 

1793 / 

I7M 

1709 

use 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

376 

719 

853 
dooMmvuU 
lut. 
1290 
1228 
1011 

929 
1002 

829 
1091 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

I8II 

Inl2 

1813 

1814 

1004 
1202 
1239 
1213 
1170 
1091 
1083 
1477 
1429 
1940 
319 
983 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1810 

18*0 

1821 

1823 

1823 

1824 

1829 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1101 

1238 

1101 

1046 

877 

913 

12  It 

1018 

081 

1109 

1199 

1320 

1247 

1830 

1831   

1832  

1833  

IHM  

1839  

1830 

1837  

1838 

1839  

1810  

1841   

1842 

3,287 

3,262 

2,849 

2,573 

2,UNr> 

3,973 

3,764 

7,778 

10,800 

11,188 

9,708 

11,738 

10,497 

^  ^.rinVtSf  Te7raSrm^'r'';S  '"'•»'"  Philadelphia  to  Foreign  PorU 

iring  tiie  last  1  en  Years  (18J1  to  1840),  derived  from  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List. 


YEARS. 


1831. 
1832. 

1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1830.. 
1837.. 
1818., 
1839.. 
1840.. 


P  t  O  U  R. 


Wheat  Flour. 


barrel*. 


SS9.785 
151,917 
132,022 
87,909 
96,008 
67,113 
33,680 
09,622 
191,380 
284,779 


Rye  Flour. 


Corn  Meal. 


value,    barrelii. 


dollara. 

1,462,696 
768,681 
727,."i68 
474,434 
6614)31 
520,060 
306,383 
993,007 

1,27S,,84 

l,457,9M 


8,433 
13,040 
27,9311 
23,705 
3I,03H 
27,420 
17,276 
11,211 
24,.'S27 
36,47l| 


value. 


dollara 
31,348 
96,434 

I00,.'>07 
86,206 
91,925 

135,2031 
96,013 
66,4731 

116,1611 

107,488! 


barrel!. 


49,4.12 
90,323 
91,903 
50.018 
60,869 
42,798 
63,803 
64,002 
73,8(HI 
89,486 


value. 


dollara. 
153,920 
194,113 
172,740 
151,728 
193,488 
184,499 
291,012 
241,636 
292,9151 
280,179 


GRAIN. 


Wheat. 


hushclii 


61,282 
3,298 


2,003 


37,831 

280,047 


value. 


dollars 
77,331 
2,420 


3,800 


47,738 
311,208 


Corn.  Oatii,&o. 


buabela 


42,203 

4!i,859 
66,708 
81,526 

a^49; 

19,117 
SI, 486 
17,087 
17,117 
70,749 


value. 


value. 


dollars. 

dollara. 

30,621 

I',728 

33,370 

3,906 

44,764 

4,385 

29.704 

17,373 

22,296 

14,5*3 

18,079 

2,W0 

31,917 

4,389 

14,280 

2.937 

10,430 

2,918 

43,018 

23  527 

The  Enrolled  and  Licensed  Tonnage  of  Pennsylvania,  from  1789  to  1841.  incl 


usive. 


YEARS. 


I7l>0. 

1790 

1701 

1702 

1703 

I7»l 

1799 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1802 


Tooa. 

4015 
9180 
3223 
3915 
4629 
G273 
7326 
7669 
8178 
8348 
7H97 
8032 
7444 


YBARS. 


1803... 
1804... 
1805  .. 
1808... 
1807... 
1808.... 
1809... 
1810... 
1811... 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815.... 


Ton*. 


9,895 
0,999 
11,000 
10,297 
11,440 
I4,C7I 
14,923 
1^80^ 
17,181 
17,902 
20,247 
20,407 
32,360 


YEARS. 


1816.... 
1817.... 
1818.... 
1819.... 
1820.... 
1821.... 
1822.... 
1823.... 
1824.... 
1829.... 
1826.... 

1827 

1828.... 


Tona. 


24,744 
24,2!H1 
29,148 
33,673 
34,117 
3,5,080 
33,099 
87,291 
27,708 
30,421 
31,983 
34,433 
37,775 


YEARS. 


1829.... 
1830.... 
1831.... 
1833.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 

18.19 

1836.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 
18.39.... 

1840 

1841.... 


Torn. 


27,494 
34,236 
29,225 
43,200 
43,233 
46,693 
40,860 
53,914 
58,237 
00,161 

(a,7yo 

67,049 
71,588 


sylvlTa.%tTn^'rbt;'mU'"trtho  ex^eT;;>  r"""  °^  ''l?.f--'i<=  trade  of  Penn- 

and  between  those  two  cUie"and  a  larJp  nSn  f"-"''  ''"''I?^"  Pliiladelphia  and  Pittsburg, 
of  the  internal  trad^of  Pen  nsy  Ivan  f  wh  ch  ello  ''"n  m  ^'l''  ^"'r  ^"'  «  ^"^  «•"»"  P»^ 
adjacent,  or  widely  separat/do?  eve  y  vaLtv  o?^mor?U  "».  ^ho  interchanges  between  sections 

""'."E^'Str^^"^^^^^^^  '" "'""" '-"''''' 

limiteJin  «?en  ttnTn"n^Ja^tdti^r -^^  "'^^'''  T'  '''''^''''''  '"  «=''--'-  -  - 
to  develop  the  resources  of  her  rich  andi^^A  Jll  T'  ""^  ''e«^"t-.  and  industrious  population, 
fail,  in  time,  to  possess  withhTheTboHersa  ml.if  •  '°"l"'''  """"'■?'  .treasures,  she  cannot 
asricultural.  A  Ao«^  marke?  for  her^r  cul^.r,  Inr  7'"*^  '"uT'  f  I""''  '^  "°'  ^"?''"«^'  *«  t>'o 
willconsistofma„ul.cturessenU^:;;:?:SlS^S^i^^^^ 
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considerable  quantities  to  foreign  countries.  This  anticipated  development  of  tlie  internal  trade 
of  Pennsylvania  must  be  promoted,  in  no  small  degree,  by  the  state  canals,  railroads,  and  other 
facilities  fur  the  transportation  of  produce,  in  the  judicious  management  of  which,  those 
engaged  in  the  domestic  and  foreign,  as  well  as  this  brand)  of  trade,  have  a  deep  interest. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia,  the  second  city  in  the  United  States,  is  situated  on  a  plain  whicii  rises  in  some 
parts  sixty-four  feet  above  tlie  high-water  level.  The  city  lays  between  the  Delaware  and  the 
tichuylkill  rivers,  extending  two  miles  from  tlie  one  to  the  other,  and  four  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  Delaware,  five  miles  above  their  junction,  and  120  miles  by  the  course  of  the  Delaware  from 
the  ocean.  It  contained,  in  1790,  42,500  inlinbitants  ;  in  1800,70,287;  in  1810,06,004;  in  1820, 
1 19,325  ;  in  1830,  167,811 ;  in  1840,  220,423.  Of  the  latter  there  were  employed  in  agriculture, 
693 ;  in  commerce,  7912 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  24,900  ;  navigating  tlie  ocean,  rivers,  &c., 
2050;  learned  professions,  &c.,  1549. 

The  plan  ofthe  city  is  nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  having  the  Delaware  on  the  east, 
the  Schuylkill  on  the  west,  Vine-street  on  the  north,  and  South  or  Cedar-street  on  the  south. 
Tliereare  five  adjoining  districts  wliicli  belong  as  much  to  Philadelphia  as  Southwark  and  West- 
minster do  to  London  :  those  districts  have  incorporations  and  municipal  authorities  distinct  from 
the  city,  and  from  each  otiier.  They  are  the  Nortiiern  Liberties,  Kensington,  and  Spring  Garden 
on  the  north,  and  Soutliwark  and  Moyamensing  on  the  south. 

The  compactly  built  part  of  Philadelphia  is  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  Tlie  two  prin- 
cipal streets  are  Market  or  High-street,  which  extends  from  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill,  east 
and  west,  through  the  middle  of  the  city  ;  and  Broad-street,  which  runs  north  and  south,  crossing 
Market-street  at  right  angles,  near  the  centre  of  the  city  plat.  The  other  streets  of  this  portion 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  Market  or  Higli-street  is  100  feet  broad,  and  Broad-street  is  1 13 
feet ;  Arch  or  Mulberry-street  is  sixty-six  feet  wide  ;  the  other  streets  are  fifty  feet.  The  adjoin- 
ing districts  have  not  the  same  regularity  in  their  plan.  The  whole  number  of  streets  in  the  city 
and  districts  is  above  600.  Common  s-iwers  convey  the  filtli  of  the  streets  into  the  Delaware 
river.     The  houses  are  built  with  uniformity  and  neatness,  and  the  streets  are  kept  very  clean. 

The  largest  ships  ascend  the  Delaware  river  to  the  city,  where  it  is  nearly  a  mile  wide  to 
Camden,  which  lies  opposite,  in  New  Jersey.  The  Schuylkill  river  is  also  navigable  for  smaller  ves- 
sels to  the  bridge,  whjre  it  is  500  feet  wide.  Both  rivers  are  usually  frozen  over  for  some 
time  during  the  winter,  and  the  ice  then  forms  an  obstacle  which  considerably  impedes  navi- 
gation. 

Generally,  the  architecture  of  Philadelphia  is  simple  and  not  imposing.     Several  of  the  public 
buildings  are,  however,  exceptions.     Tliat  in  which  was  transacted  the  business  of  the  lute  United 
States  Bank,  in  Chestnut-street,  is  in  imitation  of  tiie  Pantheon.     On  the  failure  of  that  bank,  so 
fatal  to  its  creditors,  this  edifice  was  sold  fo r  300,000  dollai-s.  The  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  in  Second- 
street,  is  125  feet  by  51  feet.     It  has  two  Ionic  porticoes  of  six  columns  each.  The  United  States 
Mint,  corner  of  Chestnut  and  Juniper-streets,  has  Ionic  porticoes  of  more  than  120  feet  long  on 
each  front.     The  Merchants'   Exchange    between  Dock,  Walnut,  and  Tliird-streets,  is  ninety- 
five  feet  by  fourteen  feet  wide,  with  a  portico  of  four  Corinthian  columns  on  one  front,  and  a 
semi-circular  portico  of  eight  columns  on  the  other.     The  basement  contains  various  offices,  with 
the  post-office.     The  great  hall  is  embellished  by  paintings  and  ornamental  devices.     All  the 
above  noticed  edifices  are  built  of  white  marble.  The  Girard  Bank,  in  Third-street,  below  Chestnut- 
street,  has  a  front  of  white  marble,  with  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  material. 
It  has  extensive  grounds  neatly  laid  out  and  ornamented.     Tlie  United  States  Naval  Asylum  or 
Marine  Hospital,  is  386  feet  in  front  and  175  fee.      ep.     It  has  a  portico  in  the  centre  of  eight 
Ionic  columns.     There  are  ISO  dormitories,  capable  of  lodging  400  persons.     The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  ornamental  grounds.    The  almshouse,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  con- 
sists of  a  centre  building  with  wings,  together  with  two  detached  buildings,  one  at  each  end.     It 
has  180  acres  of  ground,  ten  of  which  are  occupied  by  its  enclosures.     Girard  College,  about  one 
mile  from  the  city,  consists  of  a  centre  building,  including  the  portico,  100  feet  by  218  feet,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  pillars  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-five  feet  high,  with  Co- 
rinthian capitals  ;  and  two  other  buildings,  each  fifty-two  feet  wide  and  125  feet  long.     This  es- 
tablishment, solely  for  the  education  of  orphan  children,  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  the  late 
Stephen  Girard,  of  over  2,000,000  dollars.     Among  the  public  buildings  of  Philadelphia  is  the 
State  House  in  Chestnut-street,  erected  in  1735,  in  which  the  Congress  sat  which  declared  the  inde- 
pendence, and  where  tlie  convention  sat  that  drew  up  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
.should  not  be  overlooked,     i  he  room  in  which  they  sat  is  carefully  preserved  without  alteration. 
The  original  bell,  cast  many  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  is  preserved  in  the 
tower  of  the  steeple,  and  has  this  inscription,  "  Proclaim  Libekty  throughout  this  land,  unto  uU 
the  inhabitants  theieof," — Ltviiiai-s,  xxv.  10= 
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Pliiladelphia  has  several  public  squares,  none  of  great  extent.  They  arc  generally  well  laid 
out  and  ornamented. 

Among  the  public  works  of  the  city,  the  Fairmount  Water  Works,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill,  two  miles  north-west  from  the  city  are  conspicuous.  They  occupy  an  area  of 
thirty  acres,  consisting  mostly  of  a  hill  100  feet  nigh.  On  the  top  of  the  hill  are  tbur  reservoirs, 
capable  of  holding  22,000,000  gallons.  A  dam  is  constructed  across  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  the 
water  from  the  pond  moves  forcing  pumps,  which  raise  the  water  of  the  river  to  the  reservoirs, 
from  which  it  is  distributed  through  pipes  over  the  city.  At  the  western  termination  of  Market- 
street  is  a  substantial  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  river,  1350  feet  lona,  including  the  abutments, 
and  forty-two  feet  wide.  There  is  a  viaduct  over  the  Schuylkill,  built  by  the  Philadelphia,  Wil- 
mington, and  Baltimore  railroad  company,  which  also  admits  the  passage  of  ordinary  carriages. 
These  are  the  only  bridges  which  cross  the  Schuylkill  river  near  the  city. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Steamboats  and  sailing  vessels  afford  a  constant  and  easy  communication  with  New  York  and 
Baltimore;  and  railroads  in  various  directions  render  Philadelphia  a  great  thoroughfare.  By  the 
Pennsylvania  canal,  and  a  short  railroad  over  the  Alleghany,  Philadelphia  communicates  with  Pitts- 
burg, and  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.— C/.  S.  Gax, 

fradeand  Alanufaclwet. — In  1840,  there  were  184  foreign  commercial,  and  forty-four  commis- 
sion houses,  with  a  capital  of  2,049,501  dollars ;  1791  retail  stores,  with  a  capital  of  17,082,384 
dollars ;  forty-eight  lumber-yards,  with  a  capital  of  1,118,500  dollars  ;  two  furnaces,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  259,050  dollars ;  machinery  was  manufactured  to  the  value  of  91 5,8(i4  dollars  ;  hardware 
and  cutlery,  154,400  dollars  ;  the  precious  metals,  2,651,510  dollars  t  of  various  meUls,  876,060 
dollars;  flfteen  woollen  factories,  capital  135,100  dollars  ;  seventeen  cotton  factories,  with  17,922 
spindles ;  fourteen  printing  and  dyeing  establishmenU,  with  a  total  capital  of  474,000  dollars  ; 
eight  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  117,500 dollars;  eleven  distilleries,  sixteen  breweries,  with  a 
capital  of  415,200  dollars  ;  paints  and  drugs,  1,839,050  dollars;  one  glass  factory,  and  one  glass- 
cutting  establisiiment,  with  a  capital  of  23,500  dollars;  six  potteries,  with  a  capital  of  24,000 
dollars;  twelve  sugar  reflncriea  produced  refined  sugar  to  the  value  of  890,000  dollars ;  six  paper 
factories  produced  31,250  dollars;  twelve  rope-walks,  with  a  capital  of  82,000  dollars ;  one  saw 
mill,  one  flouring  mill,  one  grist  mill,  capital  8000  dollars ;  furniture  to  the  amount  of  526,200 
dollars ;  808  brick  and  stone  nouses,  and  sixty-two  wooden  houses,  cost  2,751,383  dollars  ;  forty- 
six  printing  offices,  twelve  binderies,  eight  daily,  sixteen  weekly,  seven  semi-weekly  newspapers, 
and  twenty-six  periodicals,  employed  911  persons,  with  a  capital  of  252,600  dollars.  Total  capital 
io  manuractiires,  8,796,998  dollars. — Official  Rettimi. 

ItutUuliont. —The  institutions  of  Philadelphia  are  numc.ous.  Pennsylvania  hospital  was 
founded  in  1750,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Dr.  Franklin  and  others.  The  state  granted 
2000/.,  and  the  same  sum  was  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  building  was  commenced  in  1755. 
In  an  area  in  front  of  the  hospital,  stands  a  full  length  statue  of  William  Penn,  in  bronzed  lead. 
This  institution  is  well  managed ;  and  they  have  recently  erected  a  separate  institution  for  the  in- 
sane. The  House  of  Refuge  for  juvenile  delinquents  ;  the  Institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ; 
the  Institution  for  the  blind,  and  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  are  all  useful  establish- 
ments. 

Banks. — In  1841,  there  were  in  the  city  and  liberties,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital 
of  14,550,000  dollars,  besides  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  capital  was  35,000,000 
dollars,  and  twenty-three  insurance  companies. — (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Education, — The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  founded  in  171)1,  by  the  union  of  two  pre- 
vious institutions,  the  first  of  which  was  instituted  in  1755.  It  has  fourteen  instructors,  116 
students,  and  5000  volumes  in  its  library.  The  most  flourishing  department  is  the  medical,  which 
has  seven  professors,  and  over  400  studenfi,  and  is  the  most  distinguished  institution  of  the  kind 
in  the  United  States.  JefTerson  Medical  <;ollege  was  formerly  connected  with  the  college  at  Can- 
nonsburg,  but  is  now  independent,  founded  in  1824 ;  it  has  seven  professors  and  145  students. 
The  medical  department  of  Pennsylvania  College,  founded  in  1839,  has  six  professors  and  sixty 
students.  The  American  Philosophical  Society  was  founded  in  1 740,  chiefly  through  the  exer- 
tions of  Dr.  Frank'iin.  In  1769,  it  was  united  with  another  similar  society,  it  has  an  excellent 
library  and  a  collection  of  minerals.  The  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  founded  in  1817,  has  a 
library  of  over  90(i0  volumes.  The  Franklin  Institute  was  founded  in  1824,  and  consists  of  3000 
manufacturers,  artisans,  and  mechanics.  The  AtheniBum,  founded  in  1815,  has  a  good  lilirarv  and 
reading-room.  The  Mercantile  Library,  formed  in  1822,  has  5000  or  6000  volumes,  .chiefly 
relating  to  commerce  and  its  kindred  subjects.  The  Historical  Society  has  issued  many  useful 
publications  relating  to  the  early  history  of  Pennsylvania.  The  Philadelphia  Library  Compony, 
established  through  the  influence  of  Dr.  Franklin,  has  a  library  of  over  42,000  volumes — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion. — There  are  about  100  churches  in  the  city,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  twentj'- 
four ;  the  Episcopalians  nineteen ;  the  Methodists  nineteen ;  the  Baptists  seventeen  ;  the  Roman 
Catholics  six,  &c. 

Among  the  places  of  amusement  there  are  four  or  five  theatres,  a  number  of  public  gardens, 
and  the  Piiiiadcipiiia  Miutcum. —  U.  8,  Gaz. 
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cil  oT'll??^"""^'  "•"  "'*  ''"^  "'■  P'"'«'e>Pl«ia  is  vcted  in  the  hand,  of  a  mayor,  a  si^lect  coun- 
of  tLcni^'  "^  *  'T'"""  ?""*-"  "'"  '*"'"/  '"'•'"bers.     One-third  of  the  scl^t,  and Te  wMe 

wX«  H.'.,T„  J  u  r  "• '"  ""•nber,  are  appointed  by  tiie  governor  to  act,  with  tlic  mayor   as 

ive7o^r?vLTed  h  U^r  ^  "'J''  'r'  ^''^T"  "f  "  J"""''^  "'""-  Voac!   The  whr&a. 

Ede  uhU  ^i  T'*"'^'  r*^  ^'''."''l  "•*'  "'•^'  •'°"'«^''  '"™s  a  kind  of  senate, 

the  Swodel  «^m  J^f  1"'°^'^  '"•*.  '^""^'"*  '"  '^«*-  *'  '""*  previously  been  in  possession  of 
I  wJnamXZ,!,!'"^  f^'V"'"  ''^«!"n"-y  bordering  on  Delaware  bay  as  ™rly  as  1627. 
ancTe^t  uTvlJ^  „  r '^ '!I'^''"  *?'"°^^^^  '"  «"'''  '«  ''"ve  been  suggested  by  that  of 

nSii  ^    "Ji""**  according  to  tiie  original  design  of  William  Penn,  its  oridnal  founder  and 

rZdoTed  rd'tKir\:r''7i7r"'f  ^'r.  ■?"«-•  "p'"^  - «';«;';  buK  ill  ;t  s^„ 
r:rKX!:rartrj^^^^^^^^    '-«''-•  -^  '•>«  -^  «--c...rrt';i:c^  rJz  rr 

Kensington  which  constitutes  a  suburb  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  north-east  nart  alonir  tl.« 
r?o«Ta„XV^"«''  '.'r."'''P"''';  government.  undL  fifteen  commSo.Teri  clSrva! 
Sin?  t'  Z^l^  e  wl""!.?  ''^  '•'^'°"'  r*"''"'  '^°"'  '"'^  «'»*"•  "'"^  con'side^bie  slTp 

^^!^s^zr'^.^z::^ij^^        ^--^es.  capi.i  m  mrnu?r 

asenamt7^mf,pr;„P°''''*  l^»'adelphia.  is  also  a  constituent'part  of  the  latter,  though  under 
?heCnfnt  »  ;  governed  by  tfiirteen  commissioners.  electVd  for  three  years.  It  contains 
ex?ensirflooL^^f.7?'''''*'wri"^"  penitentiary,  the  house  of  refuge,  the  cit^  ho  pL.  an 
Jlt^^lZi        ■    I't'^'^'y-  J  '.*.  ^^' '"  '^-lO.  five  commission  houses,  capital  25.000  dollarel OB 

o^Sllt     ^^"°" '^"°".*«'  '802  spindles;  five  dyeing  and  pfint  establishments,  three  uS« 
one  «  s    m  11  *'''^"f„^;7.«"««-  «"/  P«"ery.  one  paper  factory" one  rope  factory,  one  flo«ri"g  mm: 
£nT«w.L       P       '"  '»«»"ft'""'-es,  1.1 78.000  dollars.     Population.  27.849.  "^        ' 

in  ml  ThnZV?  ,^  ^"""  "'*  ™""*«=:Pttl  government  of  Philadelphia,  for  local  purposes, 
by  fifteen  clmmTssioneTC  ?  ^  """'^'T'^  "!.  »'94' ''''«"  *'  was  incorporated,  to  beJoveS 
tLs  abontSn.^  it-  '  ,  ^ '"'"""  "*:  •^^'^'^'^  annually,  for  the  term  of  three  years.  It  cor^ 
Zna^f^^rirST-T"^'  T"y  °*  ""''"  ''^"  '"""'""'  commodious,  but  a  Jge  propor- 
Imve  a  waTch  It  i,  ,L.".S"^..*''^  '***  f ''"^:  *^^°*'  ^'^  "'«  ^'"^•''^  «^^  P-^ed  and  lifhtSand 
raUl.fn7„HL  !  "^"PP'i'*''  w'"!  water  from  the  Schuylkill  water-works.  Tlie  navy  yard  seve^ 
Sv  „L  n    ^  >•«'■''«•  «nd  "  marine  railway  are  on  the  Delaware  river.     A  brick  shot-tow^r  is  a 

tjAoJdottZ  %%T-     ^"'^•'  r'"'  "'  '«^«'  «^°  commercial  and  con.miss io7.o  .  es! 
fiX^     .        .  *'?"'»rs  ;  252  stares,  capital  262,109  dollars;  nine  lumber  yards    caoital  2m om 

?wooottcrr,'^.^„''"«""'*''«'"''"«?^'"'^''^''^  °"«  '"""^O"  seven  d1sti&.tTrbreweS 

two  potteries,  one  sugar  rehnery,  four  rope  factories,  two  printing  offices    one  weeklv  0^70^ 

STeTDirr^^TC  ,f«P''?«  "'.'"anuf-tures.  890.56o'dolla,f.    Kp'daUon,  27,i-(See 
siineS  '^      -^  '^"■''  ^"•""''  '^^'^^  incorporated  in  1803,  and  governed  by  fivrcommfs 

PoBT  and  Tmde  Regulations  and  Charges  at  PhUadelphia,  from  the  Municipal  Laws,  and 
the  Resolutions  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

to  co^ulf^Af^A'Y-  """yTuK ""{  "  ^"''"''  °'*  "*'»«'•  P*'"""'  «hall  refuse  or  neglect 
his  oZo^nl  ^•"'f «"«  of  the  harbour  master,  in  matters  within  tlie  iurisdicti,m  of 

1  nn^       /""Tn^^!"^  ^""^  ""^  "V'^  ^^^'y  '^''^  °«'«"«^.  "^^e^l'y  forfeit  and  pay  any 

rml^f^r  "^  100  dollars.     The  harbour-master  shall  for  his  services  receiVe^from 

tlTtZ'  ""'""'r'""  'TT'^^'^'f^  ^««^«'  «^'^i»g  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  (coasting 

ev^rv  voJLeTvl;.!    h"    ^'^^'''  f  -jenty-five  tons  excepted),  one  dollar  for  each  anS 

every  voyage  by  such  ship  or  vessel  performed,  and  no  more. 

VlnaJZlh  •  '"^y.*'"^^' »nd  r^hor  in  the  stream  anywhere  between  Almond  and 
Vine-streets,  haying  previously  landed  all  gunpowder  she  may  have  had  on  board,  mav 

rr  or  sand  Sr""  *T*^-'°^^  '"""J  ?"^  "°  '°"^->  '^^^S  care  to  lie  L  nea7to  th^ 
on  board  Tfl^  '  ""  "!J!^  ^"  '°""?'""*  ''''^  "'^''^y-  ^"*  >f'  f™'"  a  ^««^«'  having  servants 
s^i  then  a.S  -"^  "*''''  "T"'  ''  T^  ^'  *^°"^^*  "^^^^^^^  '«  ««  «  '""ff^^  time  in  the 
her  fmm  oo;:.«^  I  A"  ^T^  '"?''  "^"'i  *''^  Pf*^"  ^^""'"  ''*"^ff«  "^  «»«»'  ^««««1  «haU  remove 
Her  Irom  opposite  the  city,  and  cause  her  to  bo  moored,  to  the  northward  of  Vine-street,  with 
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one  anchor  and  cable  up,  and  one  anchor  and  cable  down  the  itreain;  and  in  both  the  above- 
mentioned  situationii,  the  regulation  contained  in  the  succeeding  article  to  be  attended  t«. 

It  any  vessel,  properly  moored  inthe  stream,  shall  have  her  anchor  or  cable  overlaid  by 
any  other  vessel  in  anchoring  or  mooring,  the  master  or  person  having  the  ca»e  or  direction 
01  such  last-mentioned  vessel  shall  immediately,  or  as  soon  aa  may  be  after  appUcation 
made  to  him  by  the  party  aggrieved,  cause  the  said  anchor  or  cable  so  overlaying  to  bo 
taken  up  and  cleared.  When  any  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  hauled  into  any  wharf  or  dock, 
or  alongside  of  another  vessel  that  may  be  lying  at  such  wliarf  or  dock,  the  owner,  master, 
pilot,  or  whoever  may  have  the  command,  care,  or  direction  of  her,  shall  have  her  securely 
made  fast ;  and  if  outside  of  another  vessel,  shall  get  one  good  fast  from  each  end  of  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  with  sufficient  fenders  between  them  and  the  inside  vessel ;  and  shall 
cause  the  flukes  of  their  anchors  to  be  taken  in  board;  and,  within  twenty-four  hours  thero- 
atter,  cause  her  jib-boom,  spritsail-yard,  main  boom,  spanker  and  ringtail  booms,  if  any 
theyhave,  to  be  ngged  in,  and  their  lower  yards  topped  up. 

ISO  outward-bound  vessel,  nutting  oflF  from  a  wharf,  shall  lie  longer  in  the  stream 
Detween  Vine-street  and  Almond-street,  in  the  district  of  Southwark,  above-mentioned,  than 
twenty-tour  hours.  And  if  vessels  lying  at  the  end  of  wharfs  so  much  mterlock  with  each 
other  as  to  prevent  vessels  hauling  m  and  out  of  docks,  the  master,  owner,  pilot,  or  other 
person  having  the  charge  of  the  same,  shall,  immediately  on  application  from  any  person 
™A^  1°^  "*]*"  ""T"^  "*  •"  °"*  °f  ^'^^O'  Jiave  the  vessel  or  vessels  so  interfering, 

moved  to  accommodate  the  one  applied  for ;  in  which  case  the  vessel  making  room  for 
another  to  haul  in  or  out,  shall  have  Uberty  to  make  her  warpe  fast  to  the  most  convenient 
place  adjacent,  for  a  reasonable  time;  and  all  sea  vessels,  when  wanting  to  haul  into  a 
wnart  or  dock,  or  to  make  sail  in  order  to  proceed  to  sea,  shall  have  the  same  privilege. 

A  vessel  lying  alongside  any  wharf,  and  not  taking  in  or  discharging,  shall  make  way 
tor  any  vesse  that  wants  to  unload  or  load,  to  come  inside,  next  the  wharf,  until  she 
discharges  or  loads  her  cargo ;  and  the  said  vessel,  when  so  discharged  or  loaded,  shaU  haul 

intl  f  "^  ^"t  ^"^  K^^^  ''^''®'  ^^"^  fi"*  occupied  the  wharf;  provided  that,  from  the 
10th  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March,  no  vessel  shall  be  compeUed  to  move  from  her 
berth  (oidy  those  at  Gloucester  Point  piers),  excepting  to  let  vessels  in  and  out  of  docks. 

m  ship  or  vessel  loading  or  discharging  hemp  shall  have  any  fire  on  board;  neither 
shall  any  vesse  lying  outside  or  near  her  be  permitted  to  have  fire  on  board,  whUe  it  may 
be  considered  dangerous.  And  no  tar,  turpentine,  rosin,  or  piteh,  shall  be  heated  on  thi 
wnart,  or  on  board  any  vessel  lying  at  any  wharf  within  the  limits  of  the  city. 

I'tlotage.— Every  vessel  arriving  from,  or  bound  to,  a  foreign  port,  is  required  by  law 
to  receive  a  pilot,  or  to  pay  half  pilotage  in  the  warden's  office,  where  the  mwter  of  every 
such  vMsel  18  retjuiml,  under  a  penalty  of  ten  dollars,  to  make  report  within  thirty-six 
hours  after  his  amval,  and  again  before  his  departure. 


Rates  of  Pilotage. 


I  N  WARDS. 

dolls,  cent! 

S    fmitii 

13    33 

»*    - 

14    07 

6      — 

IC    00 

£*  - 

17    33 

7      — 

18    07 

74   - 

10     00 

8      — 

31    83 

5*  - 

OT    67 

e    — 

34    00 

94    - 

38    33 

10       — 

36    67 

1*4  - 

38    00 

n     — 

39    33 

114  - 

30    67 

la    — 

at    00 

«»»  - 

33    07 

OUTWARDS. 

dollf.  crate. 

»    feetii 

10    00 

54    - 

11     00 

6      — 

13    00 

64     - 

13    00 

7      — 

14    00 

74    _ 

15    00 

8       — 

16    00 

H  ~ 

IT    00 

9      — 

18    00 

94     - 

19    00 

10      — 

SO    00 

104   - 

SI     00 

S3    00 

114   - 

33    00 

13      — 

34    00 

1»4    -                 34    33         1 

INWARDS. 


13  feetb 
134  - 

14  — 
14J  - 

15  — 
154  - 

16  — 

104  - 

17  — 
174  - 

18  — 
184  — 

19  — 
194  - 
30  — 


dollf. 
38 
37 
38 
40 
43 
43 
45 
47 
48 
50 
53 
53 
55 
87 
38 


cente. 
33 

00 
67 
33 
00 
67 
33 
00 
«7 
33 
00 
67 
33 
00 
07 


OUTWARDS. 


13 

13 

14 

144 

15 

154 

16 

164 

17 

"* 

18 

184 

19 

194 

30 


feetii 


.  ,?™5'  ^^»s«^  °f  seventy-five  tons  and  upwards  arrivbg  from,  or 
within  the  United  States,  and  the  master  of  all  such  vessels-,  are  bound 


dolla. 
36 
38 
39 
30 
33 
33 

at 

36 
37 
38 
40 
41 
4S 
44 
43 


cente. 

67 

OO 

33 

67 

00 

33 

67 

00 

33 

67 

00 

33 

67 

00 

33 


bound  to,  any  port 


4 

'  4 
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The  pilot  must  Inform  the  niAfltcr  of  hi«  havinfi^  to  report  at  the  wanlen'*  office. 

As  vessels  obliged  to  receive  a  pilot  are  rc(iuiro(l  to  i)ay  ton  dollars  in  addition,  as 
winter  pilotage,  from  the  20th  of  November  to  the  lOth  of  Alarcli,  both  days  inclusive. 

The  vessels  of  foreign  countries,  which  are  not  exempt  by  treaty,  must  pay  two  dollars 
sixty-seven  cents  in  addition  to  other  pilotage. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  twenty-four  hours  by  any  master,  owner,  or  consignee, 
is  entitled  to  two  dollars  per  day  for  every  day  he  is  so  detamcd. 

Every  pilot  detained  more  than  forty-eight  liours  by  the  ice,  after  he  has  conducted 
his  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he  i.s  detained. 

Every  pilot  compelled  to  perfonn  quarantine  is  entitled  to  two  dollars  for  every  day  he 
is  so  detained,  and  cannot  be  discharged  in  less  than  six  days,  without  his  consent. 

Every  pilot  obliged  by  stress  of  weather  to  proceed  to  another  port,  is  entitled  to  his 
pilotage  ;  and  if  there  discharged,  to  eight  cents  for  every  mile  he  has  to  travel  home. 

Every  pilot  is  required,  under  a  penalty  of  twelve  dollars,  to  send  a  report,  within  forty- 
eight  hours,  to  the  warden's  office,  of  every  vessel  he  conducts  to  the  city. 


COMMISSION  CHARGES. 


MerrhuidtM,  •■]•« 

I'urehaie  tod  •hlpnenl,  or  acrepting  liillt  for  purcbaM*. 

Laodlog  and  retblpping  good*  from  tchoU  in  diatreH, ... 

Raceiflog  snd  forwardlDg • 

Beiidn < 

VMMla.Mto  or  punhue 

Procuring  freight  or  chartaring  to  procaod  to  auolber  port 

Collecting  freight  or  general  aTerage 

Paying  outftti  or  diaboraeaMnta 

Marine  inauraneaa,  elTeeting,  when  the  prenUum  do«a  not  exceed 


lea  per  cent. . 
When 


Irben  the  premiam  exceed*  tan  per  cent 

Adjuiting  and  eulleeting  lo**e*  without  litigation  ■ 
Fire  ioaurancc*.  alTacting. 


Adjuiting  and  colleaiiug  loMea 

Foreign  and  Inland  l>Ula  of  exchange  and  note*  of  hand,  drawing 


or  indoraing  and  negotiatiag,  in  all  oaae* 

Purchaae  without  indoraing , 

Sale  ditto 

Collecting 

Paying  orar  the  amount 

Remitting 

Public  atooka,  ipecie,  bank  note*,  or  draft*  not  current,  aale 

Pnrchaae 

Collacling  dividend*  on  public  (took 

Advance*  in  money,  or  by  coming  onder  acceptance,  in  all  caaea 
Accounta,  collecting  diaputed  or  litigated  accnnnta,  or  claima  on 

inaolrent  catate* 

Moniea,  receiving,  from  which  no  other  commiiaion  i*  derired 

Paying  ditto 

Paying  and  receiving  ditto 

Guarantee,  in  all  caw* 


Foreign. 
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pvr  cent. 
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nn  gro**  amount, 

on  coat  and  charge*. 

nn  current  value. 

on  dillo. 

ou  reapnnalbilitiea  incurred, 

on  groaa  amouDl. 

on  ditto. 

on  amount  collected. 

on  aggregate  amount. 

on  amount  inanred. 
on  amount  of  premium, 
on  amount  recovered, 
on  amount  of  premium, 
on  amount  recovered. 

on  the  proceed*, 
on  coat  and  charge*, 
on  the  proceed*, 
on  amount  collected, 
on  amount  paid  over, 
on  amount  remitted. 
on  proceed*, 
on  co*t  and  cliarge*. 
00  amount  coUecled. 
on  amount  advanced. 

on  amount  recovered, 
on  amount  received, 
on  amonnt  paid, 
on  amonnt  received, 
on  the  amount  guaranteed. 


On  bills  remitted  for  collection  under  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-paymert,  one- 
half  commission  to  be  charged. 

On  consignment  of  nierchandise  withdrawn  or  reshippcil,  full  commission  to  be  rha     >J 
to  the  extent  of  advances  or  responsibilities  incurred,  and  one-half  commission  or.    '        ir 
rent  value  of  the  residue. 

On  sales  of  merchandise  originally  consigned  to  another  houHe,  but  withdrawn,  and 
where  no  responsibilities  are  incurred,  only  one-half  commission  to  be  charged. 

The  current  value,  in  all  cases,  to  be  settled  by  certificates  of  two  respectable  mer- 
chants, auctioneers,  or  brokers. 

The  above  commissi.'  -s  ♦^o  he  exclusive  of  guarantee,  brokerage,  storage,  wharfage, 
cartage,  towboats,  &c.,  an '  i^\Ktry  other  charge  actually  incurred. 

"Hie  risk  of  loss  by  far;,  ,...>  s  in'^iuance  be  ordered,  and  of  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrence'  4'  tV  uual  care  be  taken  to  secure  the  property,  is,  in  all  cases, 
to  be  borne  by  the  proprietor  of  the  goods. 
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NAViQAxroN  of  Philadclptiin,  showing  tho  Total  Arrivals  ftiul  Doportiircs  of  VewcU. 


YRARI. 

Von\gn. 

CoaitwlM. 

TO  ML. 

VIABS. 

Vonlgn. 

CoHtwiM. 

TPT«L. 

17*7  

390 
411 
M4 

030 

393 

'ois 

770 
83(« 
041 
439 
443 
330 
667 
633 
Oil 
498 
310 
704 
701 
lOf) 
331 
4UA 
300 

an 

390 
400 
170 

713 
833 

ilM 
1118 
1011 
010 

1001 

813 
1031 
1113 

iioe 

I0«4 
1191 
1133 
Ills 
1170 
1951 
1683 
1477 
1415 
1349 

9HA 

001 

70U» 
1*34 
1448 

::::}t 

IH68 

11107 

1869 

1370 

1461 

1108 

13H7 

1791 

1739 

1073 

1790 

1735 

1917 

1871 

11491 

1034 

1881 

1913 

1871 

1*13 

1814  

T4 
13 

487 
338 
33J 
570 
430 
479 
411 
491 
4N1 
301 
481 
481 
4i>9 
430 
374 
413 
396 
4«8 
474 
430 
4S9 
411 
409 
404 

SIB 

383 
1113 
IIOI 
11.18 
IIOI 
lOlfl 
877 
913 

nil 

1018 

91)1 
1193 
1195 
1310 
IJ47 

ililu 

3X87 

3161 
18 1» 
1373 
16*0 
3573 
3764 
7770 
10,800 
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1790  

1816 

1817   

I63U 

1791       

1770 

I70J  

1818  

1*19 

INlO   

1077 

1703 

1496 

1 704  

I3M 

Ijgj     

IHll    

I3.U 

I7M 

1311    

17il« 

1 797  

1813   

1814   

1815   

noo 

I79S  

1481 

1709 

1070 

IgOO 

IMIO   

ion 

Ittoi   

1817    

ISIH   

1789 

iiot     

1097 

MOS  

1819   

1830  

IH3I    

1831  

1833  

1834   

1384 

ItOt  

87011 

1M5 
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1807  

3698 
3177 
3047 

IKOH 

3II« 

,gOO        

IHS3  

4001 

]glO 

1830 

4189 

Illl       

IH37   

*I83 

1811 

1838  

11,314 

*  Prom  the  lit  of  Augnat  to  the  3Ut  of  Recemher :  no  tcoord*  for  pre* loui  part  of  the  year. 
t  The  docnmenti  for  these  two  yean  Irat  or  mlaUid. 
t  Embttrno. 

I  War  with  Qreat  Brllaia. 

II  Opening  of  the  Cbeaapaake  and  Delaware  oaoal. 


Spanish, 
brigs,  232 ; 


Foreiffn  Arrivals  at  Philadelphia,  1839.— Ships,  90 ;  barks,  37  ;  brigs,  274  ; 
schooners,  117  ;  galliot,  1  ;  mistico,  1  ;  sloop,  1.     Total,  621. 

Of  these  vessels  there  were  eighty-six  belonging  to  foreign  ports,  viz.  :— Austrian,  2  ; 
Bremen,  9  ;  British,  66  ;  Colombian,  3  ;  Danish,  2  ;  Dutch,  1  ;  French,  2  ;  Genoese,  1  ; 
Hamburg,  2 ;    Haytian,  2 ;    Portuguese,   1  ;    Prussian,   1  ;    Russian,  2  ;    Spanish,   1 
Swedish,  1.     Total,  86. 

In  1838,  the  total  number  of  foreign  arrivals  was,  ships,  79  ;  barks,  19 
schooners,  132;  mistico,  1;  sloop,  1.     Total,  464. 

Value  of  Goods  Imported,  and  Duties.— The  value  of  tho  goods  imported  into  this 
port  during  the  years  1837  and  1838,  and  three  quarters  of  1839,  has  been  as  follows, 
viz. :— in  1837,  10,130,838  dollars  ;  in  1838,  10,417,815  dollars. 

The  duties  accruing  to  the  United  States  from  imports  into  this  port  during  the  fiscal 
years,  1838  and  1839,  have  been  aa  follow,  viz. :— in  1839,  2,971,122  dollars  97  cents  ;  in 
1838,  1,917,108  dollars  80  cents. 

For  trade  and  navigation  of  this  port,  and  also  for  previous  years,  see  General  Trade 
and  Navigation  of  Pennsylvania. 

Cahmble.  Population,  in  1840,  4351.  The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad,  extending  from 
Harrisburg  fi  Chambersburg,  passes  through  this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  forty-two  stores, 
capital  90,446  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  2000  dollars ;  six  tanneries,  three  distilleries, 
two  br .  veries,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  papers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
68,750  dollars.  ,       u        u    r   .     r. 

Chambersburg,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Conecocheague  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Potomac  river. 
It  had,  in  1840,  tliirty-eigiit  stores,  capital  135,400  dollars  ;  one  tannery,  one  pottery,  one  paper 
factory,  one  cotton  factory,  one  woollen  factory,  one  oil  mill,  one  edge  tool  factory,  two  flouring 
mills,  in  one  of  which  straw  paper  is  also  manufactured,  four  printing  offices,  one  of  which  belongs 
to  the  German  Reformed  church  of  the  state,  four  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  an 
insurance  company,  a  saving  fund  society,  and  numerous  mechanic  and  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. Capital  in  manufactures,  131,450  dollars.  Population,  in  1840,  3239  j  1842,  4030.  The 
Conecocheague  and  Falling  Spring  creeks,  unite  in  the  borough,  and  afford  good  water  power. 

Easton,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Delaware  river,  at  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh,  fifty-eight 
miles  north  of  Philadelphia.  Population,  in  1820,  2370 ;  1830,3529;  1840,4865.  It  is  built  on  a 
point  of  land  formed  by  the  Delaware  and  Lehigh  rivers,  and  Bushkill  creek.  The  streets  are 
kkid  out  along  the  cardinal  points,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  square  in  the  centre, 
on  which  stands  the  court  house,  erected  in  1758.    The  part  of  the  village  on  the  Delaware  is 
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level,  but  considerably  elevated  above  tho  river,  mid  the  {ground  rises  gradiiilly  from  the  river 
toward  the  west  to  a  considerable  licight.  There  is  a  fine  bridge  over  tlie  Delaware,  570  fee*  long, 
which  cost  8(»,000  dollars ;  a  chain  bridge  over  the  Lthigh  ;  and  two  bridges  over  the  Jtiiishl<ill. 
The  Delaware;,  Morris,  and  Lehigh  canal  form  a  junction  at  this  place.  There  were,  in  1840, 
two  banks,  seventy  stores,  capital  272,650  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  15,000  dollars ;  one 
woollen  factory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  three  tanneries,  three  distilleries,  two  breweries,  two  rope 
factories,  seven  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  mills,  three  printing  offices,  two  binderies, 
four  weekly  newspapers.     Capitol  in  manufactures,  177,295  dollars. 

Erie,  ia  beautifully  situated  on  Presque  Isle  bay,  Lrke  Erie,  and  is  one  of  the  best  harbours 
on  the  lake.  Tlie  depth  of  water  on  the  bir  is  eight  or  ten  'ect,  and  within  much  more.  It  cfjn- 
taincd,  in  1840,  one  bank,  forty-five  wholesale  and  retail  stores,  six  forwarding  anc'  commission 
warehouses,  two  flouring  mills,  two  iron  foundries,  one  liilling  mil!,  two  tanne>°ies,  thiee  printing 
office",  one  binderj',  four  weekly  newspup;'-s,  iwo  grist  mills, one  saw  mill.  Capital  'n  manufac- 
tures, 3 1, QOO dollars.     Population,  3412. — (See  Interior  Trade  of  tlie  UnileU  States  hereafter.) 

Hahrisburo,  city,  capital  of  the  state  of  Pennsvlvania,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, ninety-eight  miles  ncrth-wtst  by  west  of  Philadelphia.  Papulation,  in  1820,  3000  ; 
18t<0, 4307;  1840,  598C.  Its  situation  is  commanding,  having  a  tine  view  of  the  river  and  sur- 
rounding country.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  generally  of  brick.  "  The  bridge,  a  fine  covered 
structure,  extending  to  an  island  in  the  liver,  and  thence  to  the  opposite  bank,  2876  feet  long, 
forty  feet  wide,  fifty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  river,  and  cost  155,000  dollars ;  there  is  another 
recently  built.  Thero- were,  in  1840,  three  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
23,500  dollars;  se-enty-six  retail  stores,  capital  819,860  dollars;  five  lumber  yards,  capital 
25,000  dollars ;  one  forge,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two  potteries,  one  saw  mill,  twelve 
printing  offices,  six  binderies,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
195,450  dollars."— f/.  S.  Gaz. 

Lancaster,  formerly  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  one  mile  and  a  half  wesf  of  Conestoga 
creek,  which  falls  into  the  Susquehanna,  nine  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city.  Population,  in 
1820, 6663  ;  1830,  7704  ;  1840,  8417.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles.  I'he  streets  are  well  paved  and  kept  in  a  neat  condition.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
very  fertile,  highly  cultivated  and  populous  country.  T!ie  great  western  turnpike  from  Philadel- 
phia to  Pittsburg,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  pass  through  th?  city.  Its  com- 
merce and  maniifjictures  are  considerable.  There  were,  in  1840,  two  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  capital  38,000  dollars  ;  thirty-two  stores,  capital  242,750  dollars ;  three  lumber 
yards,  capital  16,000  dollars  ;  three  furnaces  ;  machinery  monufactured,  value  12,500  dollars  ;  tw6 
tanneries,  thirteen  distilleries,  four  breweries,  four  potteries,  two  rope-walks,  five  printing  offices, 
three  binderies,  six  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  22''),439  dollars.  There  were  in 
the  township,  one  cotton  factory,  2000  spindles,  five  distilleries,  three  {louring  mills,  three  grist 
mills,  and  two  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  90,000  dollars.     Population,  809. 

Lower  Merion,  watered  by  Schuylkill  river,  and  Mill  and  Cobb's  creeks.  It  Imd,  in  1840, 
nine  stores,  capital  13,950  dollars  ;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6500  dollars  ;  two  woollen  factories, 
three  cotton  factories,  1532  spindles,  seven  paper  factories,  ihree  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Ca- 
pital in  manufactures,  117,170  rlollars.     Population,  2827. 

Mauch  Chunk,  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Lehigl;  navigation  and  coal  company,  and  contains 
several  villages  connected  with  the  coal  business.  About  1200  of  the  inhabitants  are  employed 
in  mining  and  shipping  coal,  and  there  is  little  agricultural  cultivation  In  the  neighbourhood,  the 
provisions  being  brought  from  an  average  distance  of  twenty  miles.  An  inclined  plane,  700  feet 
long,  rising  200  feet,  and  a  railway,  nine  miles  long,  extends  to  the  great  coal  mine.  About  thirty 
acres  have  been  worked  from  this  single  vein,  and  have  produced  more  than  1 ,200,000  tons. 
Here  is  a  village  called  Coalville,  of  forty  dwellings,  occupied  by  miners.  Below  Mauch  Chunk 
the  coal  is  conveyed  by  the  Lehigh  canal.  This  township  has  seven  stores,  capit£<l  41,000  dollars  ; 
three  lumber  yards,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  one  grist 
mill,  four  saw  mills.     Capital  in  manufactures,  28,000  dollars.     Population,  2193. 

Pittsburg,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alleghany  county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Alleghiiny  and  Monongahela  rivers,  where  they  form  the  Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  in  40  deg.  32  min.  north  latitude,  and  80  deg.  2  min.  west  longitude ;  230 
miles  west-north-w  A  of  Baltimore,  297  miles  west  by  north  of  Philadelphia,  200  miles  west-north- 
west of  Harrisbi..g,  220  miles  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1810,  4768;  1820,  7248  ;  1830, 
12,542;  1840, 21,1  la.being  the  second  city  in  population  in  thestate.and  the  thirteenth  in  the  United 
States.  "  It  is  built  on  a  beautiful  plain  between  the  two  rivers,  in  the  form  of  a  triangle.  About 
a  mile  back  of  the  point  it  is  encompassed  by  Grant's,  Ayers',  and  Quarry  hills.  It  is  compaccly 
built,  with  some  handsome  buildings,  generally  of  brick  ;  but  a  dingy  appearance  is  given  to  them 
by  the  dust  of  the  bituminous  coal,  so  extensively  used  in  manufactures  and  otherwise.  The  city 
was  first  laid  out  in  1765,  on  tlie  north-east  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  after  the  plan  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  streets  running  parallel  with  the  river,  and  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles.  The 
streets  on  the  Allegiiany  also  luns  parallel  with  the  river,  and  are  crossed  by  streets  at  right 
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angles  J  and  the  cross  streets  meet  each  other  obliquely,  a  few  streets  back  from  the  river.  A 
bridge  crosses  tiie  Alleghany,  and  another  the  Monongahela  river,  the  former  of  which  cost 
06,0'  dollars,  and  the  latter  102,000  dollars.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  crosses  the  Alleghany 
river  in  an  aqueduct,  and  several  ferries  cross  the  Monongahela.  The  harbour  of  Pittsburg  is 
chiefly  on  the  Monongahela,  where  the  water  is  deeper  tlian  in  the  Alleghany.  There  are  eighty- 
nine  steamboats,  averaging  over  122  tons  burden,  owned  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  district  of  Pitts- 
burg. The  hil  witl»  which  Pittsbiug  is  surrounded  are  filled  with  bituminous  coal,  which  is 
inexliaustible,  and  aflbrds  great  aid  'o  its  manufactures.  Tliere  are  thirty-five  churches — five 
Presbyterian,  one  Reformed  Presbyterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Protestant  Methodist, one  Cum- 
berland Presbyterian,  three  Baptist,  two  Episcopal,  five  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  L\itheran,  two 
Congregational,  tliree  Welsh  Methoilist,  one  Unitarian,  one  Disciples,  tlirec  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  African.  There  are  four  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  3,000,000,  dollars,  besides 
a  bank  for  savings,  and  two  iusurance  offices,  with  a.  total  capital  of  500,000  dollars. 

"  Among  the  public  buildings  of  PLtsburg,  tlie  new  court  house,  situated  on  Grant's  hill, 
is  a  splendid  edifice,  165  feet  long,  and  100  feet  broad,  of  Grecian  Doric  architecture,  in  a  very 
commanding  s:aiation,  and  cost  200,000  dollars.  The  building  of  the  Western  University  of 
Pennsylvania  is  also  near  Grant's  hill,  on  the  Monongahela  side  of  the  city.  There  is  a  spacious 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral  on  Grant's  hill.  Tliere  are  a  museum,  which  contains  many  abori- 
ginal curiosities,  and  several  splendid  hotels.  There  are  «evcral  literary  societies,  with  small  libra- 
ries, which  would  probably  be  more  efficient,  if  united  in  one  large  institution.  There  are  three 
market  houses.  The  city  is  supplied  with  water  raised  from  the  Alleghany  river,  a  very  pure 
stream,  by  steam  power,  which  supplies  1,500,000  gallons  daily,  and  is  sent  over  the  city  in  pipes, 
in  the  whole  nine  milesand  a  quarter  in  length,  and  is  to  be  further  extended,  and  which  cost  188,056 
dollars.  Pittsburg  isalike  distinguished  for  its  commerce  and  manufactures.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
12,000  tons.  It  had,  in  1840,  seven  commercial  and  thirty-two  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  1,241,110  dollars;  408  retail  stores,  capital  4,166,190  dollars;  seventeen  lumber  yards, capital 
167,000  dollars;  twenty-five  furnaces,  five  forges,  capital  1,219,000  dollars;  value  of  machinery 
manufactured,  443,500  dollars ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  &c.,  276,500  dollars  ;  five  cannon  and  1350 
small  arms  manufactured  ;  precious  metals,  14,860  dollars  ;  various  metals,  195,700  dollars;  one 
fuUiug mill,  one  woollen  factory,  capita)  10,000  dollars;  two  cotton  factories,  with  3000 spindles, 
four  tanneries;  five  breweries,  paints  and  drugs,  capital  203.300  dollars  ,  four  glass  factories,  two 
glass  cutting  establishments,  two  flouring  mills,  five  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  eighteen  printing  offices, 
seven  binderies,  four  daily,  eleven  weekly  newspapers,  fifty-three  brick  and  stone  houses,  and 
fifteen  wooden  houses  built,  cost  161,200  dollars.  Capital  in  manufactures,  2,057,952  dollars. 
One  college,  fifty  students;  nine  academies,  755  students;  eighteen  schools,  2581  scholars. 

"  There  arc  several  places  in  the  vioinity  of  Pittsburg,  which,  though  under  different  organisa- 
tion, should  be  regarded  as  suburbs  of  it,  the  principal  of  which,  Alleghany  City,  on  the  north- 
west side  of  the  Alleghanv  river,  with,  in  1840,  three  cotton  factories,  and  10,089  inhabitants."— 
U.  S.  Gaz.  '  ' 

The  following  statistics  of  P'lUburg  for  1842  and  1843,  were  published  in  "  Hazard  s  Regis- 
ter,"— "  It  has  twenty-eight  furnaces  for  cast  iron,  number  of  tons  produced,  6584  ;  value  manu- 
factured, about  446,880  dollars.  Number  of  bloomeries,  forges,  and  rolling  mills,  .'or  bar  iron  and 
nails,  twelve  ;  number  of  tonj  produced,  45,100  ;  value  manufactured,  about  4,500,000  dollars; 
number  of  hands  employed,  including  miners,  2.105  ;  amount  of  capital  invested,  1,931,000  dollars. 
Glass  department — number  of  glass  houses,  sixteen  ;  cutting  establishments,  nine  ;  men  em- 
ployed,5l5  ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  including  looking  glasses,  ■')20,000  dollars ;  amount 
of  capital  invested,  580,000  dollars.  Hardware  and  cutlery  department  — value  of  lu'rdware 
and  cutlery  manufactured,  35l,,500  dollars;  number  of  men  employed,  210;  small  arms 
made,  1350  ;  men  employed,  tliirteen.     Precious  metals— value  manufactured,  4860  dollars  ;  men 

employed,  six. 

dollars. 

Total  amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufactories  (iron  not  included).  .3,917,472 
Iron  department  I,931,0(;0 

Total  capital  in  manufactories .5,848,472 

Birmingham  Boroigh,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Monongahela,  which  has  one  furnace,  six 

?la8s  factories,  four  glass  cutting  works,  one  pottery.     Capital  in  manufactures,  155,750  dollars, 
'opulation,  1554. 

PoTTSviLLE,  situated  at  the  termination  of  Schuvlkill  canal,  ninety-nine  miles  north-west  of 
Philadelphia.  In  1824,  it  liad  only  five  houses,  fn  1840,  it  had  4345  inhabitanU.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  141,000  dollars.     It  owes  its  rise  to  the  canal  and  coal  trade. 

NoRRisTowN,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Schuylkill  river.  It  contained,  in  1840,  fourteen 
stores,  capital  85.00)  dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  20,000  dollars;  one  forge,  three  cotton 
factories,  19,064  spindles,  one  tannery,  two  printing  offices,  two  semi -weekly  newspapers,  two 
flout  aig  miiis,  ono  saw  mill.    Capital  in  manufactures,  237,475  dolbrj.     roptiu'.tlun,  -2937. 
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Reading,  fifty-seven  miles  north-west  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  east  bank  of  Schnylkill  river.- 
The  streets  are  spacious  and  straight,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  five  running  east  and 
west,  and  nine  north  and  south.  There  is  a  square  in  the  centre,  on  which  stands  a  court  house, 
220  feet  long,  by  220  broad.  "  Fifty-five  thousand  dozens  of  hats  are  manufactured  annually,  for 
the  southern  and  western  markets.  Seven  weekly  newspapers  are  issued,  two  of  them  in  German, 
one  of  which  last  has  been  published  for  forty  years,  with  a  large  circulation.  A  rolling  mill 
can  roll  3500  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  1500  tons  of  nails  can  be  manufactured  annually.  The  fires 
are  exclusively  of  anthracite  coal.  White  wines,  of  an  excellent  quality,  are  made  to  the  amount 
of  100  barrels  annually.  Two  fine  covered  bridges  cross  the  Schuylkill  here,  600  feet  wide,  one  of 
which  cost  60,000  dollars.  The  Schuylkill  and  Union  canal  meet  here,  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  railroad  passes  through  the  place.  It  is  abundantly  supplied  with  spring  water  in  pipes. 
Iron  ore  and  limestone  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  It  had,  in  1840,  twenty-three  stores,  capital 
161,600  dollars;  three  lumber  yards,  capital  60,000  dollars  ;  one  forge,  three  tanneries,  one  dis- 
tillery,  two  breweries,  one  potter}-,  one  printing  office,  five  weekly  newspapers,  two  grist  mills. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  66,759  dollars.     Population,  8410."— U.  S.  Gas. 


X.  DELAWARE. 

Delaware  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsylvania  ;  east  by  Delaware  river  and 
bay  J  and  south  and  west  by  Maryland.  It  is  situated  between  38  deg.  29  min.  and  39 
deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  74  deg.  56  min.  and  75  deg.  40  min.  west 
longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  13  min.  and  1  deg.  57  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is 
about  ninety -two  miles  long,  and  twenty-three  miles  broad  ;  its  area  is  only  about  2120 
square  miles,  or  1,356,800  English  statute  acres.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  1790, 
was  59,094  ;  in  1800,  64,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  1820,  72,749;  in  1830,  76,739; 
m  1840,  78,085  ;  of  which  2605  were  slaves  ;  29,259  were  white  males,  29,302  white 
females ;  8626  free  coloured  males,  8293  free  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture, 
16,015;  in  commerce,  467;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4060;  navigating  Uie  ocean, 
401  ;  navigating  canals  and  rivers,  235  ;  learned  professions  and  engineers,  199. 

This  state  is  divided  into  three  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
capitals,  are  as  follows;  Kent,  19,872,  C.  Dover;  New  Castle,  33,120,  C.  Wilmington 
and  New  Castle ;  Sussex,  25,093,  C.  Georgetown.  Theae  counties  are  divided  into  twenty- 
four  hundreds. 

Dover,  situated  on  Jones's  creek,  seven  miles  from  its  entrance  into  Delaware  bay,  is 
the  seat  of  government. 

5b;/.— The  lower  part  of  this  state  is  very  level.     The  northern  is  undulated,  and  in 
some  parts  rises  into  high  hills.     An  elevated  table-land,  near  its  western  border,  passes 
through  the  state,  dividing  the  waters  which  fall  into  the  Chesapeake,  from  those  which 
flow  into   Delaware   bay.      This  table-land  abounds  in  swamps,  in  which  most  of  the 
rivers  and  streams  have  their  sources  ;  some  flowing  west  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  others 
east  to  the  Delaware.     "  The  swamps  and  stagnant  waters,  which  are  unfit  for  the  purposes 
of  agriculture,  and  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.     At  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  state  is  the  Cypress  swamp,  a  morass  twelve  miles  in  length  and  six  in  breadth, 
including  an  area  of  nearly  50,000  acres  of  land,  the  whole  of  which  is  a  high  and  level 
basm,  very  wet,  though  undoubtedly  the  highest  land  between  the  sea  and  the  bay.     The 
swamp  contains  a  great  variety  of  trees,  plants,  wild  beasts,  birds,  and  reptiles.     In  the 
northern  parts,  along  the  Delaware  river  and  bay,  and  from  eight  to  ten  miles  into  the 
interior,  the  soil  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  the  most  useful  pro- 
ductions can  be  plentifully  reared ;  from  thence  to  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light,  sandy, 
and  of  an  inferior  quality.     In  the  central  parts  of  the  state  there  is  a  considerable 
mixture  of  sand  ;  and  in  the  southern  part  it  renders  the  soil  almost  totally  unproductive." 
Book  of  United  States.    The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  of  a  superior  quality,  Indian 
corn,  rye,   bariey,  oats,  flax,  buckwheat,  and  potatoes.     The  southern  part  affords  some 
hne  grazing  land  ;  and  from  the  Cypress  swamp  on  Indian  river,  large  quantities  of  timber 
are  exported.     Wlieat  is  the  principal  article  of  export,  and  the  Brandywine  mills,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wilmington,  are  among  the  finest  in  the  United  States.— ?7.  S.  Gaz. 
Live  Stock  and  Agriculture.— In  1840,  there  wore  14,421  horses  and  mules.  53.833 
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neat  cattle,  39,247  sheep,  74,228  swine ;  poultry  valued  at  47,265  dollars.  There  were 
produced  315,165  bushels  of  wheat,  5260  bushels  of  barley,  927,405  bushels  of  oats,  33,546 
bushels  of  rye,  1 1,299  bushels  of  buckwheat,  2,099,359  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  64,404  Ibsi^. 
of  wool,  200,712  bushels  of  potatoes,  22,483  tons  of  hay,  1458  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons.  The 
products  of  the  dairy  amounted  to  113,828  dollars,  and  of  the  orchard  to  28,211  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Trade. — There  were  327  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  employing  a  capital  of 
967,750  dollars  ;  140  persons  were  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
83,280  dollars ;  and  165  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of 
170,000  doUarSo— O^cia/  Returns. 

Manufactures. — There  were  home-made,  or  family  articles  produced  to  the  value  of 
62,116  dollars;  two  woollen  manufactories,  employing  eighty-three  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  104,700  dollars,  and  employmg  a  capital  of  107,000  dollars ; 
eleven  cotton  manufactories,  with  24,492  spindles,  employing  566  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  332,272  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  330,500  dollars  ;  two 
furnaces  produced  seventeen  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  five  forges  produced  449  tons  of  bar 
iron,  with  a  capital  of  36,200  dollars  ;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  20,800 
dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  to  tne  value  of  1500  dollars,  the  whole  employ* 
ing  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  16,200  dollars ;  nine  persons  manufactured  pottery  to 
the  value  of  4300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 100  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manu- 
factured to  the  value  of  15,300  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  450  dollars, 
employing  thirty-five  persons,  and  a  capital  of  9075  dollars ;  eighteen  tanneries  employed 
sixty-six  persons,  and  a  capital  of  89,300  dollars ;  seventy-five  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  166,037  dollars,  employ- 
ing a  capital  of  161,630  dollars  ;  nine  persons  manufactured  confectionary  to  the  value  of 
6500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2500  dollars  ;  twenty-seven  powder  mills,  employing  145 
persons,  manufactured  2,100,000  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with  a  capital  of  220,000  dollars ; 
299  persons  manufactured  machinery  to  the  value  of  314,500  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manu- 
factured hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  22,000  dollars  ;  ten  persons  manufactured 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  12,000  dollars  ;  116  persons  produced  brick  and  lime 
to  the  value  of  56,536  dollars  ;  143  persons  manufactm-ed  carriages  and  waggons  to  the 
value  of  49,417  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  25, 150  dollars ;  twenty-one  flouring  mills  manu- 
factured 76,194  barrels  of  fiour,  and  with  other  mills,  employed  288  persons,  and  pro- 
duced to  the  value  of  737,971  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  294,150  dollars  ;  ships  were  built 
to  the  value  of  35,400  dollars  ;  130  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  16,300 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  34,800  dollars  ;  forty-seven  brick  houses  and  104  wooden 
houses  built,  employed  299  persons,  and  cost  145,850  dollars  ;  six  printing  ofiices  and  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals,  employed 
thirty-three  persons,  and  a  capital  of  11,450  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  in  the 
state  employed  in  manufactures  was  1,589,215  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  generally  mild,  though  in  the  northern  part  the  winter 
season  is  sometimes  considerably  severe.     It  is  generally  healthy. 

The  rivers  are  small.  Brandywine  creek  rises  in  Pennsylvania,  is  forty  miles  long, 
and  uniting  with  Ciiristtana  creek,  forms  the  harbour  of  Wilmington,  one  mde  below  the 
town,  and  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river.  Duck  creek,  Mispillion  creek,  and  Indian 
river,  flow  into  the  Delaware. 

Delaware  Bay  washes  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  has  no  good  natural  harbours 
in  this  part  of  it.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
have  undertaken  the  construction  of  the  Delaware  Breakwater,  in  front  of  Lewiston,  near 
Cape  Henlopen.  It  consists  of  two  piers  ;  an  ice-breaker,  1500  feet  long  ;  and  a  break- 
water, 3600  feet  long ;  and  when  completed,  is  estimated  to  cost  2,216,950  dollars. — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Wilniington  is  the  largest  and  most  commercial  town  in  the  state.  Vessels  drawing 
fourteen  feet  of  water,  ascend  to  its  wharfs  ;  it  has  some  trade,  and  several  ships  engaged 
in  the  whaling  business.     The  other  principal  towns  are  Dover  and  New  Castle. 

Education, — ^There  is  one  college  in  the  state,  Newark  College,  at  Newark,  which 
wa-9  founded  in  1833-  siid  had    In  1S40  twcnt"-threti  students^     Besides  this-  there  were 
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'°*?to*i^*®  \^f^^^  academies,  with  761  students  ;  152  primary  and  common  schools, 
with  b9^4  scholars  ;  and  4832  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read 
nor  wnte.-— Official  Returns. 

u  i'?ft^""''~'^**®  principal  religious  denominations  are  the  Presbyterians,  who,  in  1836, 
had  hfteen  mmisters  ;  the  Methodists,  fifteen  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians,  six  ministers; 
the  IJaptists,  nine  churches  and  five  ministers  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  two  ministers  : 
besides  some  Friends. 

In  Januanr,   1840,  the  state  had  four  banks,  and  four  branches,  with  an  aggregate 

capital  of  1,071,318  dollars.     The  state  had  no  state  debt.— OJScta/  Returtu,,  U.S.  Gaz. 

J^ubltc  fForks.— The  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  canal,  b  the  most  important  internal 

improvement  in  Delaware.     «  It  crosses  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  commencing  at 

JJelaware  city  (which  has  only  forty  houses),  forty-six  miles  below  Philadelphia,  and  extends 

thirteen  mdes  and  a  half  to  Back  creek,  a  navigable  branch  of  Elk  river.     Being  sixty-six 

feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  ten  feet  deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  and  steamboats.     The 

Deep  Cut  in  this  canJ  is  four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninety  feet  high.     This  canal 

was  commenced  in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829,  at  a  cost  of  2,200,000  dollars.     The 

New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  raih-oad  also  forms  a  connexion  between  the  Delaware  and 

Chesapeake.     It  extends  from  New  Castle  on  the  Delaware  river  to  Frenchtown  on  Elk 

nver,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  and  was  finished  in  1832,  at  an  expense  of  400,000 

dollars."— K  S.  Gaz. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

Dover,  capital  of  Delaware  county,  fifty  miles  south  of  Wihnington,  is  situated  on 
high  ground,  between  the  two  principal  branches  of  Jones's  crbek,  ten  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  Delaware  bay.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  with  wide  streets,  at  right  angles  with 
Mch  other ;  and  the  houses,  which  are  chiefly  of  brick,  are  generally  neat  and  handsome. 
The  state  house  stands  on  the  east  side  of  a  large  public  square,  and  is  an  elegant  building; 
and  the  other  public  bmldings  are  buUt  around  the  same  square.  It  contains  three 
churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  and  one  Methodist— a  bank,  an  academy,  six 
rtore^  ninety  dwelhngs,  and  about  600  inhabitants.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  in  flour,  with 
Philadelphia.     There  are  in  the  hundred,  nine  stores,  capital  25,100  dollars  ;  one  printing 

?f  o!i^°?®„P®"'^l^"'  P^P®""'  ^^^  ff"«*  ">"^'  t^'o  saw  ™""8.  Capital  in  manufacture^ 
16,200  dollars.     Population,  3790. 

-,.  MiLFORD,  twenty-one  miles  south  by  east  of  Dover,  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
MispiUion  creek,  which  enters  Delaware  bay.  There  are  in  the  hundred,  thirteen  stores, 
capital  6990  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  six  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures. 
24,000  dollars.     Population,  2356. 

New  Castle,  five  mUes  south-south-west  of  Wilmington,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of 
Delaware  nver,  thirty-two  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia.  It  contains  ten  stores  195 
dwellings,  and  1200  inhabitants.  The  New  Castle  and  Frenchtown  raihoad  have  a 'large 
establishment  here  for  the  manufecture  of  steam-engines,  locomotives,  and  other  things 
connected  with  rdlroads,  including  an  iron  and  brass  foundry,  &c.,  with  a  capital  "of 
110,000  dollars.     Population,  2737.     Tonnage,  in  1840,  3661. 

Wilmington,  port  of  entry,  situated  between  Brandywine  and  Christiana  creeks,  one 
mile  above  their  junction,  two  miles  west  of  Delaware  river,  forty-seven  miles  north  of  Dover 
twenty-ei^ht  miles  south-west  of  Philadelphia,  in  39  deg.  41  min.  north  latitude,  and  75* 
deg.  28  mm.  west  longitude.  Population,  in  1830,  6628;  in  1840, 8367.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  with  wide  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  built  on  ground  gradually 
nsing  to  the  height  of  1 12  feet  above  tide-water,  and  the  situation  is  healthy  and  pleasant. 
The  houses  are  well  built,  generally  of  brick.  The  city  contains  a  city  hall,  two  market 
houses,  three  banks.  Christiana  creek  is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of 
water  to  the  city.  On  Brandywine  creek  are  some  of  the  finest  flouring  mills  in  the 
United  States,  to  which  vessels  drawing  eight  feet  of  water  can  come.  WUmington  has 
considerable  commerce.  It  is  extensively  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  Tonnage,  in  1840, 
16,110.  It  has  a  daily  communication  with  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  by  railroad. 
There  were,  in  1840,  ninety-five  stores,  capital  344,850  dollars;  three  lumber  yards. 
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capital  60,000  dollars ;  fisheries,  capital  170,000  dollars  ;  value  of  machinery  produced, 
258,500  dollars  ;  one  cotton  factory,  1140  spindles,  two  tanneries,  three  breweries,  two 
potteries,  one  rope-walk,  six  flouring  mills,  one  grist  mill,  three  printing  offices,  two 
binderies,  three  weekly  and  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one  periodical.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  459,900  dollars. 

FINAN'CES. 

The  state  of  Delaware  has  no  public  debt,  and  the  revenue  has  been  hitherto 
more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  expenditure.  There  is  a  school-fund,  amount- 
ing to  about  174,000  dollars;  and  the  annual  outlay  by  the  state  for  schools,  is 
estimated  at  about  32,000  dollars. 


FoBEiGN  Commerce  of  Delaware,  from  1791  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


i7gi.. 

1792.. 
1793.. 
1704.. 
1793.. 
17US.. 
1797.. 
1798.. 
1799.. 
IROO.. 

isai.. 

1802.. 
1803.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
18II.. 
1812.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
181  A.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
1818.. 
1810.. 
1820.. 
1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826. , 
1827., 
1828., 
I8S9., 
1830., 
1831., 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834., 
1835. 
1836.. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840.. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


EXPORTS. 


Oomeslic. 


dollam. 


187,687 

180,081 
77,847 

128,787 
77,695 
38,063 
96,495 
79,988 
76,948 
20,744 

133,432 
14,914 

10,M02 
54,685 
38,771 
30,181 
27,378 
89,493 
75,915 

I6»,9.'W 
3.%724 
18,964 
29,361 
33,318 
9,406 
27,028 
7,195 
52,258 
34,514 
16,242 
43,911 
51,945 
88,826 
74,981 
40,333 
36,844 
8,680 
37,001 
38,585 
53,6.13 
98,490 


Foreign. 


dollini. 


240,460 

517,315 

280,.SS6 

374,319 

151,680 

70,083 

41,541 

40,334 

10,687 


1,532 
6,083 
1,344 
2,430 

"9,,530 
4,642 
18,113 

"2,295 
1,877 

2,307 


192 


dolUr*. 

119,879 

133,072 

03,559 

207,985 

158,041 

201,142 

98,929 

183,727 

297,063 

418,695 

662,042 

440,504 

428,153 

697,390 

358,383 

500,106 

2211,275 

108,735 

138,036 

120,343 

88,032 

29,744 

133,432 

14,914 

103,102 

36,217 

44,834 

31,,'i23 

29,828 

89,403 

85,445 

168,402 

33,837 

18,064 

31,056 

33,193 

0,406 

29,395 

7,195 

52,258 

34,514 

16,343 

45,911 

31,943 

88,836 

74,081 

40,333 

36,844 

8,680 

3r,001 

38,383 

33,6.53 

08,082 


IMPORTS. 


dollar*. 


80,997 

316,069 

00,124 

12,080 

18,693 

10,009 

6,903 

15,260 

24,179 

26,374 

21,6,56 

23,633 

9,043 

183,493 

l»,6ll 

I07,0»a 

60.841 

1,348 

noue 

803 

3,276 

3,.537 

4,685 


Dntipii  nn  Foreign 
UercbandUe  im- 
ported. 


dollan. 

40,299 

20,274 

80,277 

28,367 

33,089 

46,467 

34,817 

83,083 

101,620 

37,584 

154,663 

133,105 

74,639 

38,890 

168,547 

33,903 

131,301 

52,328 

101,660 

38,191 

14,890 

383,837 

01,929 

14,330 

42,173 

13,511 

6,025 

10,194 

13,210 

33,407 

18,314 

40,971 

8,283 

34 

6,656 

8,976 

393 

6,130 

15,838 

8,373 

7,140 

7.940 

8,470 

4,478 

3,299 

88,6.10 


Drawbaoka  paid  on 

Forttigu  Merchan- 

diaii  exported. 


dollara. 
138 

"  "33 

498 
4,194 
29371 
14,088 
18,710 
20,510 
33,388 
56,188 
04,376 
40,016 

'iiin 

88,080 

36,530 

15344 

34,MV> 

38.900 

6.091 

1,323 

4,876 


833 


3,349 
5,041 
9,523 
1,473 
3,010 

"VlO 
861 
99 
1,444 
467 
407 
234 
308 


RpgiitereA 
Tonnage. 


tnni. 

4283  00 

3934  00 

027  43 

1064  11 

1290  37 

1874  28 

3724  34 

3337  89 

3217  16 

2060  63 

3733  02 

1957  82 

1793  81 

2513  36 

1713  21 

1073  39 

1105  00 

735  40 

1461  83 

1343  08 

336  41 
347  79 
330  17 
634  61 

1305  31 

318  88 

516  50 

538  38 

180  90 

\fiO  70 

678  60 

382  66 

124  14 

08  43 

1683  89 

1.58  51 

158  60 

337  78 

143  00 

99  93 


430  57 

092  83 

1.503  48 

2028  74 

1398  71 
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SOUTHERN  ATLANTIC  STATES.— I.  MARYLAND. 

Maryland,  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania;  east  by  Delaware  and  the  Atlantic ; 
and  south  and  west  by  Virginia.  It  is  between  38  deg.  and  39  deg.  44  min.  north  latitude, 
and  between  75  deg.  10  min.  and  79  deg.  20  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  2  deg. 
31  min.  west  and  1  deg.  58  min.  cast  from  Washington.  It  is  196  miles  long,  and  120 
broad,  containing  13,959  square  miles,  or  8,933,760  acres,  of  which  one-fifth  is  water. 
The  Chesapeake  bay  runs  nearly  through  the  state  from  south  to  north,  dividing  it  into 
two  parts,  called  the  Eastern  Shore  and  the  Western  Shore. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  319,728  j  in  1800,  345,824 ;  in  1810,  380,546 ;  in  1820, 
407,350 ;  in  1 830,  446,913;  in  1840,  469,232,  of  which  89,495  were  slaves.  Of  the  free 
population  158,636  were  white  males;  159,081  white  females;  29,173  were  coloured 
males;  32,847  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  60,851 ;  in  commerce,  3249; 
in  manufactures  and  trades,  21,325;  navigating  the  ocean,  721;  navigating  canab,  lakes, 
«nd  rivers,  1519;  learned  professions,  1647. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  fVestem  Shore — Alleghany,  15,690,  C.  Cumberland; 
Anne  Arundel,  29,532,  C.  Anapolis  ;  Baltimore,  134^379,  C.Baltimore;  Calvert,  9229, 
C.  Prince  Frederick;  Carrol),  17,241,  C.Westminster;  Charles,  16,023,  C.  Port  Tobacco; 
Frederick,  36,405,  C.  Frederick;  Harford,  17,120,  C.  Bel  Air;  Montgomery,  14,662, 
C.  Rockville;  Prince  George's,  19,539,  C.  Upper  Marlboro  ;  St.  Mary's,  13,224,  C.  Leonard- 
town  ;  Waahington,  28,850,  C.  Hagerstown.  Eastern  SAorc— Caroline,  7806,  C.  Denton; 
Cecil,  17,232,  C.  Elkton;  Dorchester,  18,843,  C.Cambridge;  Kent,  10,842,  C.  Chester- 
town;  Queen  Anne's,  12,633,  C.  Centreville;  Somerset,  19,508,  C.  Princess  Anne;  Talbot, 
12,090,  C.  Easton ;  Worcester,  18,377,  C.  SnowhiU. 

Soil. — Near  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  the  land  is  generally  level,  and  in 
many  places  covered  with  stagnant  waters,  which,  in  the  summer  and  autumn,  cause 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers.  On  the  western  shores  of  the  Chesapeake  the  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  resembles  that  of  the  eastern  shores.  As  we  ascend  to  where 
the  rivers  are  broken  by  cataracts,  the  country  is  undulated  and  hilly;  and  in  the  western 

Sart  of  the  state  it  is  traversed  by  high  ranges,  under  the  names  of  South  mountain, 
forth  mountain.  Sideling  hill.  Warrior's,  Evits',  Willis',  and  Alleghany  mountains.  The 
soil  of  the  state  is  generally  a  red  loam,  or  clay,  and  much  of  it  is  excellent.  Wheat  and 
tobacco  are  the  staple  productions.  Some  cotton,  of  an  inferior  quality,  is  raised  in  the 
western  counties,  and,  south  of  Baltimore,  tobacco  of  superior  quality,  denominated  kitesfoot. 
Hemp  and  flax  are  produced  in  considerable  quantities.  Apples,  pears,  peaches,  melons, 
and  plums,  are  abundant.  The  forests  abound  with  various  nuts,  suitable  for  fattening 
hogs,  which  are  suffered,  to  run  wild  in  the  woods,  and,  when  fattened,  are  killed  and 
exported  in  great  quantities.  The  climate,  in  the  mountainous  region,  is  salubrious  ;  and 
in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains  is  much  fine  land,  adapted  both  to  grain  and  to 
grazing. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,  92,920 
horses  and  mules,  225,714  neat  cattle,  257,922  sheep,  416,943  swine,  poultry  to  the  value 
of  218,765  dollars.  There  were  produced  3,345,783  bushels  of  wheat,  3594  bushels  of 
barley,  3,534,211  busheb  of  oats,  723,577  bushels  of  rye,  73,606  bushels  of  buckwheat, 
8,233,086  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  488,201  lbs.  of  wool,  2357  lbs.  of  hops,  3674  lbs.  of  wax, 
1,036,433  bushels  of  potatoes,  106,687  tons  of  hay,  24,816,012  lbs.  of  tobacco,  5673  lbs. 
of  cotton,  2290  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons,  36,266  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  in  value  to  457,406  dollars ;  of  the  orchard,  105,740  dollars ;  of  lumber,  226,977 
dollars.     There  were  made  7585  "gallons  of  wine. — Official  Returns. 

In  an  article  in  "  Hunt's  Magazine,"  on  the  Resources  of  Maryland,  in  1841,  the  writer 
gives  the  following  table  of  live  stock  and  products  : — 


Whett... 
Corn.,.., 

OaU 

Rye 

Buckwhea 
Barley  . . , 
Potatoea  . 
Tobacco... 

Hay 

Hemp,..,, 
(Cotton..  .It 
Hnpa 
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ARTIC  LBS. 


Wheiit bushel* 

Corn ao, 

"«t» do. 

gy- do. 

Buckwbtiat do. 

Barley do. 

PotatoM do. 

Tobacco Iba. 

Hay tona 

Hemp ,.,, iio, 

Uotton..., Ibi. 

Hopa do. 


Quantity. 


3,541,433 

8,336,565 

.1,570,950 

784,303 

47.8SS 

3,614 

1,058,001 

31,916,013 

110,816 

117 

7,108 

«368 


Value. 


dollars. 

3,655,073 

3,133,613 

019,088 

393,131 

33,894 

1,430 

311,780 

1,005,800 

1,100,000 

14,140 

700 

473 
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Oreharda 

Market  Gardens 

Nurseiiea 

Hor»a  and  mules... iiumher 

Neat  cattle dn. 

Swine do. 

Sheep dii. 

Ho'iltry do. 

Wool lb*. 

D»iiiea 

Bee'a-wax lbs. 


Quantiiy. 


OI.O.M 
338,837 
410,3:^0 
303,807 

503,4*99 

3,084 


Value. 


dollars. 

114,338 

133,197 

10,301 

4,000,000 

3,000,000 

1,333,000 

394,310 

218,343 

100,500 

470,561 

031 


Mnerals.— The  mineral  riches  of  this  state  are  described  as  very  abundant.  Iron  ore  is 
tound  m  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  extensive  beds  of  coal  between  the  mountains  in 
abouir**'"  ^"*'      ^°^^^'  °'"®  '*  ^*°  ^°""*^'  *°^  ™'"*»le,  granite,  slate,  asbestos,  &c., 

Iiivers.—The  Potomac  river,  which  divides  this  state  from  Virginia,  is  550  miles  lone, 
and  navigable  about  300  miles  to  Washington.  It  is  seven  mUes  and  a  half  wide  at  its 
mouth,  and  one  mile  and  a  quarter  at  Alexandria,  290  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  Susque- 
hanna IS  a  large  nver,  which  enters  into  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake  bay  in  this  state.  It 
IS  one  mUe  and  a  quarter  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  navigable  only  five  miles,  beinff,  above 
that,  much  obstructed  by  faUs  and  rapids.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small  river,  navigable,  how- 
ever, tourteen  miles  to  Baltimore  for  large  ships.  The  Patuxent  is  110  miles  long,  and  is 
navigable,  for  fifty  miles,  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  other  streams  of  any  consequence 
are  the  Elk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanticoke,  and  Pocomoke. 

Chesapeake  bay  is  270  mUes  long,  and  from  seven  to  twenty  wide  ;  and  by  its  deep 
water  and  numerous  mlets,  furnishes  several  good  harbours.— f/".  S.  Gaz. 

Trade.— In  1840,  there  were  in  the  state,  seventy  commercial  and  117  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  4,414,000  dollars  ;  2562  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  9,246,170  dollars  ;  1330  persons  ent^aged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  307,300  dollars  ;  103  persons  employedtn  inter- 
nal transportation,  who,  with  211  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  28  880 
dollars  ;  7814  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  88,947  dollars.— 0/^cia/ 

Manufactures.— The  manufactures  of  home-made  articles,  made  in  the  houses  of  fami- 
les.  amounted  m  value  to  176,050  dollars  ;  thirty-nine  fulling  mills  and  twenty -nine  wool- 
len manufactories,  employing  388  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  235,900  dol- 
lars, and  empoying  a  capital  of  117,630  dollars  ;  twenty -one  cotton  manufactories,  with 
41,182  spindles,  employing  2284  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,150,580 
dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  1,304,400  dollars  ;  tliirteen  rope  factories  employed  198 
persons,  and  produce  J  articles  to  the  value  of  141,050  doUars  ;  twelve  furnaces,  producing 
8876  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  seventeen  forges,  &c.,  producing  7900  tons  of  bar  iron,  the 
whole  employing  1/82  persons,  and  a  capital  of  795,650  dollars  ;  seventeen  paper  manu- 
factories produced  to  the  value  of  195,100  dollars,  und  other  paper  manufactories  3000 
dollars,  the  whole  employing  171  persons,  and  a  capital  of  95,400  dollars  ;  ninety-three 
persons  produced  1,865.240  lbs.  of  soap,  and  731,446  lbs.  of  tallow  candles,  and  35,000  lbs. 
of  spermaceti  candles,  employing  a  capital  of  98,600  dollars  ;  seventy-three  distilleries  pro- 
duced 366,213  gallons,  and  eleven  breweries  produced  828,140  gallons,  the  whole  employ- 
ing 199  persons,  and  a  capital  of  185,790  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to 
the  value  of  153,456  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  13,200  dollars,  the  whole 
employing  205  persons,  and  a  capital  of  76,620  dollars  ;  161  tanneries  employed  1035 
j3ersons,  and  a  capital  of  713,655  dollars;  408  saddleries  and  other  manufactories  of 
leather,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  1,050,275  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  434,127  dol- 
l^^«U^"?  ,f'^^  ^°^^^'  employing  thirty-seven  persons,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of 

40.000    dolUra.    wifb    a     t^art^ta]    ^f  SA  OOO -1nl!-r-  -    t—s-L'---  *l-= If--- '  J       •       • 

,   tT.!._  _  — ^j..«ii  oi  «>v,v»v\/ aositirs  j  iTreniy-iufcc  puiUrrics  employed  mnei\' 
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persons,  producing  to  tlie  value  of  60,240  dollars,  with  a  capitnl  of  25,120  dollars  ;  five 
powder  mills  employed  forty-seven  persons,  and  produced  669,125  lbs.  of  gunpowder,  with 
a  capital  of  46,000  dollars  ;  fifty-two  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of 
80,100  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  85,100  dollars;  six  sugar  refineries  produced  176,000 
dollars  ;  102  persons  produced  confectionery  to  the  value  of  73,450  dollars  ;  278  persons 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  232,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  125,100  dollars  5 
247  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  152,750  dollars  ;  1042  per- 
sons produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  409,456  dollars  ;  723  persons  produced 
machmery  to  the  value  of  348,165  dollars;  thirty-six  persons  manufactured  hardware  and 
cutlery  to  the  value  of  15,670  dollars;  690  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to 
the  value  of  357,622  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 54,955  dollars ;  189  fiouring  mills  pro- 
duced 466,708  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with  other  mills,  employed  898  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  3,267,250  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  4,069,671  dollars; 
ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  279,771  dollars;  834  persons  manufactured  furniture  to 
the  value  of  305,360  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  339,336  dollars  ;  389  brick  or  stone  houses, 
and  592  wooden  houses,  were  built,  employing  2026  persons,  and  cost  1,078,770  dollars  ; 
forty-eight  printing  offices,  and  fifteen  binderies,  seven  daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and 
twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  and  seven  periodicals,  employed  376  persons,  and  a  capi- 
tal of  159,100  dollars.  The  whole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  in  the  state 
amounted  to  6,450,284  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Education. — Washington  College,  at  Chcstertown,  was  established  in  1782  ;  St. 
John's  College,  at  Annapolis,  in  1784.  These  two  subsequently  formed  a  university.  St. 
Mary's  College,  at  Baltimore,  was  founded  in  1799,  by  the  Catholics.  The  Baltimore  Me- 
dical School  was  founded  in  1807.  In  1812,  there  were  connected  with  it  the  faculties  of 
general  science,  law,  and  divinity,  and  it  received  the  name  of  the  University  of  Maryland. 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College  was  established  near  Emmetsburg,  in  1830,  by  the  Catholics. 
These  institutions  had,  in  1840,  about  400  students.  Besides,  there  were  127  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  4 1 78  students ;  and  567  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
16,982  scholars.  There  were  11,605  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion. — The  first  settlers  of  this  state  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  they  are  still 
numerous.  They  have  an  archbishop,  who  is  metropolitan  of  the  United  States,  and  sixty 
churches.  The  Episcopalians  have  seventy-ieven  ministers  ;  the  Presbyterians,  twenty- 
five  ;  the  Baltimore  Methodist  Conference,  which  extends  into  some  other  states,  has  172 
travelling  preachers ;  the  Baptists  have  twenty  ministers  ;  the  German  Reformed,  nine ; 
and  there  are  some  Lutherans,  Friends,  Unitarians,  &c. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  thirteen  banks,  with  an  aggreg^ate  capital 
of  9,106,031  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  2,328,525  dollars. 

Public  Works. — Two  of  the  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  in  the  United 
States  have  been  projected  and  commenced  by  Maryland.  The  first  is  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  canals  commencing  at  Georgetown,  District  of  Columbia,  and  to  extend  to  Cumber- 
land, on  the  Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills  creek  and  the  Youghiogheny  and  Monongahela 
rivers  to  Pittsburg,  a  distance  of  34 1 1^  miles.  It  would  require  a  tunnel  through  the 
Alleghany  mountains  four  miles  and  eighty  yards  in  length.  The  whole  amount  of  lockage 
will  be  3215  feet.  The  estimated  cost  is  9,347,408  dollars.  The  state  of  Maryland 
has  subscribed  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  United  States  1 ,000,000  dollars,  toward  the 
completion  of  the  undertaking.  A  charter  was  granted  by  Virginia  in  1824,  and  con- 
firmed by  Maryland  and  the  congress  of  the  United  States  in  1825,  and  the  worit  was 
commenced  in  1828.  It  has  been  nearly  completed  from  Georgetown  to  Cumberland,  185 
miles,  and  has  been  extended  to  Alexandria. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  second  great  work  is  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  designed  to  extend  from  Bal- 
timore to  Wheeling,  on  the  Ohio,  360  miles.  It  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  Pennsylvania,  in  1827,  and  commenced  July  4th,  1828.  The 
state  of  Maryland  has  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the  city  of  Baltimore, 
3,000,000  dollars.  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  Cumberland.  The  Washington 
branch  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Potapsco  river  to  Washington.  The  Bal- 
timore and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  from   Baltimore  to  Havre  do 
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GrRce.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  fifty-six  miles  from  Baltimore  to 
York,  Pennsylvania.  The  Reistertown  branch  raihoad  commences  six  miles  from  Baltimore, 
and  extends  eight  miles  to  Reistertown.  The  Wilmington  and  Susquehanna  raih-oad 
extendi  from  Havre  de  Grace  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware.     The  Anna- 

Eolis  and  Elkridge  railroad  extends  nineteen  miles  and  three-quarters  from  Washington 
ranch  to  Annapolis. —  U.  8.  Gaz. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  OF  MARYLAND. 

Annapolis,  city  and  port  of  entry,  capital  of  Maryland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Severn, 
two  miles  from  its  mouth  ui  Chesapeake  bay,  twenty-eight  miles  south-south-east  of  Balti- 
more, 39  deg.  north  latitude,  76  deg.  43  min.  west  longitude,  and  31  min.  east  longitude 
from  Washington.  Population,  1830,  2623;  1840,  2792.  "It  has  been  the  seat  of 
government  in  Maryland,  since  1699.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  4519.  The 
state  house  is  a  fine  building  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  from  which,  and  from  the  Episcopal 
church,  the  streets  radiate  as  from  two  centres.  There  is  an  Episcopal  and  a  Methodist 
church,  a  market  house,  bank,  and  theatre,  and  about  350  dwellings,  stores,  &c.  The 
University  of  Maryland  has  one  of  its  branches  here,  called  St.  John's  college,  chartered  as 
a  Roman  Catholic  institution  in  1784  ;  but  as  such  became  extinct  ;  and  has  been  resusci- 
tated under  different  auspices.  It  has  a  president,  four  professors,  or  other  instructors,  120 
dumni,  of  whom  six  were  ministers,  twenty-seven  students,  and  4000  volumes  in  its  libra- 
ries. Commencement  22nd  of  February.  Aid  is  afforded  to  indigent  students." — U.  S.  Gaz. 
la  1840,  the  city  contained  forty  stores,  capital  59,550  dollars ;  one  tannery,  two  print- 
ing offices,  two  semi- weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  12,150  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Fbederick,  city,  seventy-five  miles  west-north-west  of  Annapolis,  the  second  place 
in  importance  in  the  state,  being  inferior  only  to  Baltimore,  is  situated  on  Carroll's  creek, 
a  branch  of  Monococy  creek,  three  miles  west  of  the  latter.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with 
wide  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  many  of  them  paved  ;  and  contains 
public  offices,  twelve  churches,  several  banks,  Uterary  and  scientific  institutions,  about  800 
dwelling  houses,  mostly  of  stone  or  brick,  and  5182  inhabitants.  The  great  road  from 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  a  branch  railroad,  three  miles  long, 
connects  it  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  near  the  Monococy  viaduct.  The  coimtry 
around  is  exceedingly  fertile,  and  the  trade  of  this  place  is  extensive. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  In 
1840,  it  had  three  commission  houses,  and  thirty-seven  retail  stores,  capital  132,300 
dollars;  two  lumber  yards,  capital  6000  dollars;  three  furnaces,  one  fulhiig  mill,  one 
Woollen  factory,  ten  tanneries,  one  brewery,  one  pottery,  two  rope  factories,  ten  flouring 
mills,  two  grist  mills,  three  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  one  paper  factory,  four  printing  offices, 
one  bindery,  one  periodical,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 18,790 
dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Baltimore,  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Patapsco  river,  fourteen  miles  from  its 
entrance  into  the  Chesapeake  bay,  conmmnding  elevations  on  the  north  and  east.  "  As 
laid  out  it  includes  four  miles  square,  and  is  built  around  a  bay  which  sets  up  from  the  north 
side  of  the  Patapsco.  The  streets  are  regular  and  spacious,  and  the  houses  are  neat,  most 
of  them  of  brick,  and  some  of  them  are  splendid.  The  harbour,  which  is  very  fine,  con- 
sists of  three  parts.  The  entrance  to  it,  between  Fort  M' Henry  and  the  Lazaretto,  is  about 
600  yards  wide,  with  twenty-two  feet  of  water.  This  depth  is  continued,  with  an  increased 
width,  for  a  mile  and  a  quarter,  to  near  Fell's  point.  Opposite  Fell's  point,  the  width  is 
contracted  to  one-fourth  ot  a  mile.  This  is  the  entrance  to  the  second  harbour,  and  is  about 
twelve  feet  deep  ;  but  it  widens  above  into  an  ellipsis,  a  mile  long,  half  a  mile  broad,  and 
fifteen  feet  deep.  The  third  or  inner  harboiu-  has  a  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  penetrates  to 
near  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  well  defended  by  Fort  M'llenry,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
outer  harbour,  which  was  proved  by  a  powerful  attack  that  was  made  upon  it  and  repulsed, 
in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain.  Jones's  falls,  a  small  stream  from  the  north,  divides 
the  city  into  two  parts,  and  over  it  are  erected  three  elegant  stone  bridges  and  four  wooden 
ones.     Vessels  of  500  or  600  tons  can  lie  at  the  wharfs  near  Fell's  point ;  but  those  of 
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200  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town  in  the  inner  harbour 
thig  port,  in  1840,  was  76,022."— U.  S.  Gaz 


Tlie  amount  of  the  tonnage  of 


Among  the  pubhc  buildings,  the  city  hall,  on  Holliday-street,  occupied  by  the  city 
council  and  several  offices.  The  court  house,  comer  of  Monument-square  and  Lexinirton. 
street,  appropriated  to  the  city  and  county  courts,  with  their  appendant  offices.  There 
are  six  markets.  The  state  penitentiary  consists  of  three  large  buildings,  besides  work- 
shops and  some  other  buildings,  and  occupies  four  acres,  containing  gardens  and  walks, 
surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  twenty  feet  high.  The  prisoners  work  together  by  day,  and 
are  confined  lu  separate  cells  at  night.  The  county  prison  is  near  the  Peniteuiiurv.  The 
house  ot  refuge  is  well  fitted  for  its  purpose.  But  the  most  imposing  public  structure  is 
the  Washington  monument,  at  the  intersection  of  Charies  and  Monument  streets.  The 
Uattle  monument,  corner  of  Calvert  and  Fayette  streets,  was  erected  in  1815,  in  comvne- 
71°™**°"  f  tj'e  successful  defence  of  the  city  against  an  attack  of  the  British,  in  September, 

Baltimore  is  well  supplied  with  pure  and  wholesome  water.  In  several  parts  of  the 
city  are  public  springs  or  fountains,  accessible  to  all  the  citizens.  These  fountains  are 
enclosed  by  circular  railings,  and  covered  by  small,  neat,  open  temples,  consisting  of  columns 
supporting  a  dome.  There  is  a  rather  abundant  supply  of  water  from  an  elevated  part  of 
Jones  s  falls,  conveyed  by  an  aqueduct  half  a  mile  long,  to  a  reservoir  on  Calvert-street. 
whence  it  is  distributed  in  pipes  through  the  city.  The  harbour  of  Baltimore  is  accessible 
through  a  great  part  of  the  year,  though  sometimes  obstructed  by  xce.—  U.  S.  Gaz 

It  possesses  most  of  the  trade  of  Maryland,  much  of  that  of  Western  Pennsylvania  and 
a  portion  of  that  of  the  Western  States.     In  its  shipping,  it  is  the  fifth  city  in  the  union. 
It  13  the  greatest  market  for  tobacco  in  the  United  States,  and  the  principal  flour  market 
in  the  worid.     Its  tonnage,  in  1840,  amounted  to  76,022.     Jones's  falls,  though  a  smaU 
stream,  has  a  succession  of  falls  which  afford  considerable  water  power.     The  Patapsco 
though  not  a  large  river,  has  a  fall  of  about  800  feet  in  a  course  of  thirty  miles:  and  it 
affords  many  valuable  mill  sites.     There  are  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  sixty  flourinir 
mills,  besides  numerous  cotton  manufactories,  and  other  manufactories  of  cloth,  powder, 
paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  steam-engines,  chemicals,  tobacco,  drc.     There  were,  in  1840. 
seventy  commercial  and  108  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of  4,404,500  dollars ;  1254 
retail  stores,  capital  6,708,61 1  dollars  j  twenty  lumber  yards,  capital  267,500  dollars  ; 
machinery  manufactured  to  the  amount  of  284,000  dollars  ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  10.300 
dollars;  precious  metals    1 3,000  dollars ;  of  various  metals,  310,000  dollars;  one  woollen 
tactory,  capital  20,000  dollars ;  one  cotton  factory,  3600  spindles ;  one  dyeing  and  printinjr 
establishment,  total  capital   16,200  dollars;   tobacco,  capital   118,900  dollars;   thirteen 
tanneries,  capital  132,800  dollars;  three  distilleries,  three  breweries,  capital  87,000 dollars- 
one  powder  mill,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  paints,  drugs,  Ac,  capital  79,000  dollars  ;  one 
glass  factory,  capital  30,000  dollars  ;  nine  potteries,  capital  22,300  dollars ;  six  sujrar  re- 
fineries  produced  to  the  value  of  176,000  dollars;  three  paper  factories  produced  59,000 

9?^'  iT  'T  '■''^^''  "'^P,'*^'  ^^'^^^  •'°"''"'-  «"«  ff"«'  ">•"♦  *^«  sa«'  mi»«.  capital 
27,000  dollars  ;  furniture  to  the  value  of  268,200  dollars;  213  brick  and  stone  houses, 
and  one  wooden  house,  employed  845  persons,  and  cost  548,400  dollars;  nineteen  printing 
offices,  ten  binderies,  six  daily,  seven  weekly,  five  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  six  periodi- 

The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  to  Havre  de  Grace 

SwvT"""?'"*'^^  w''r°^'"''i''°^^^  *°  Philadelphia,  making  the  whole  distance 
ninety-five  miles.  The  Washington  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  extends 
thirty-eight  miles  to  Washington  city.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  completed  for 
more  than  eighty  miles  to  Harpers  ferry,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  Wheeling,  on  the 
Ohio      It  already  brings  much  trade  into  Baltimore,  and  when  completed  will  form  the 

Sv  Tb?RT''**'°°  t^^  T*"  '^*^^^"  '^^  A*'''"*^^  ^'>^''  '^"d  *»>«  Mississippi 
™'  f  The  Baltimore  and  Siwquehanna  railroad  extends  to  York  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
connects  with  a  Cham  of  railroads  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore.  There  are  lines  of  steam 

S,  f*.b^S'^t'''"""*^*';?^°'^°"^'  ^"^  °*^«'  P'«'J'«t«  t°  N«- York  and  to  vS 
parts  of  the  Atlantic  coast. —  U.  S.  Gaz.  «  ««  ranuus 
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of  M^Jf^O^Tollari'''''  """  *""''"'  ^'''^''  '"^'"fi^"  •"'*•*"»'-».  -""  «"  »gff-gate  capital 

Tl. _  .  . 


There  are  various  benevolent  institutions,  among  which  are  the  hospital,  the  buildin. 

;  the  almshouse.  375  Feet  long,  with  spacious  founds;  seve^ 
rphan  asvlums.   ami  «nm«  «fl7„_      ti.I ?       "ua.  stve 


There  are  two  theatres,  a 


of  which  cost  150.000  dollars,  w.o  a.msnouse.  375  feet  long  , 
ral  dispensaries,  and  several  orphan  asylums,  and  some  o3Srs 
circus  a  museum,  with  some  other  plaL  of  amuseZt. 

hous^'rec^^^ed^rcLttl^;:^^^^^^^^^^^  i*  contained  but  fift, 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  THE  PORT  OF  BALTIMORE. 

Extracts  from  the  Ordinances  now  in  Force—"  Jt  i.  in„,..,.k     *         .l     ,     . 
master  to  coUect  all  tonnao-a  .lailv    »^SJ\?  ^,        "  ",  incumbent  on  the  harbour- 

ments  not  secu  eFto  KtStion  h^  slT^^^^  ^7u  '°"°"«^^  'V''"^'  "^"^  *»»«  m- 
manner  as  other  city  du"s  Ire  co^Sd  '  ^'  ^'^'"""*  '^'''''^  '»  »•»«  ««™« 

every  JetroTsixtrormo-C'""  '^■^^  ^'  T^  "  ^'^'^y  •'-''»««'>  ^^^  'evied  upon 
of  tlie  United  StateJ.  is  rTquTr^  to  renorTa^nd  «  ^  ^?1''^  ^'''''"r'  ^^''^'  V  *»>«  '-" 
of  the^oH  shall  be  knd  i! tlylTrdttLrttsir  ^^^^^^^  ^"^  ^''^  -"-- 

use  5:J;Ch7rf  blTng  ro?ilTr\'{  ^^^^'Ml^S  at  or  i?  any  Lnner  making 
following  rates  V_^^  '*"*'*^  ^^  *''*  "'»*«'  «'"'"  P-^X  dockage  according  to  th! 

Those  occupying  the  Ist  tier,  per  ton,  per  day,  1  cent. 

All  beyond  the  2d    "         "  "         o|  " 

mei"dttd:d''rth?putc^trfrr  :i  f '  ?''"^'^'  ?  ^''  --".  - 

said  wharf,,  or  placed  therLrforZnflf  ^ ''""^  any  vessel  or  vessels  lying  at 
the  following  mtes  of  whSfe"  L  eaofTr  ''?'"'?*  ''  ^^P*»'"^«  ^^^  ""J^'  «hall  pay 
any  less  tim^  (exceptTng.  Eetr    fiL  -nay  remain  thereonfo? 


Anelran  and  chain  caklea 

An»U» 

Almond*,  in  ucks  ....  " 

—  in  bag! ;;;; 

Aahei,  o;*Cer  ihella,  &o. . . .".'.".'," ' ' 
Bag!  of  ooiri.e,giQger,  pepper,  &c'. 

•  agu ..T ...... , 

banrela,  or  aacka  aalt * ' 

Balea  of  mercbandiie '.[ 

or  bags  feather* '" 

—  rag* _■" 

tobaceo !!!!!!' 

merchandiae,  cotton,  &c.' '.'.'.'. 

BoxM  mprchandi*e 

of  Haranna  augan '  * ' 

Braailda .■;■ 


centa. 

' per  ton  weight  »5 

• each  01 

do.  03 

do.  00| 

; per  cart  load  05 

inaiiuilarbaga.each  01 

do.  01 

do.  oa 

do.  04 

do.  OJ 

do.  04 

do.  03 

do.  04 

do.  03 

do.  04 

per  ton  li 


Boxea  lemon*  and  orange*. 

oil,  wine,  and  cider. . . . 

chocolaie 

aoap,  tin,  and  candle'*'.' 

Uoiia  and  pipe* 

cherae 

herring*  ." 

raiiio*  

window  gla*a ',    " 

Halfboxp*do 

Boxea  of  ahoe* 

dry  good*  and  augan.',' 

drug*  and  gumi 

B.irrel*  beef  and  pork 

— —  flour,  bread,  and  meal. , 
Half  barrel*  ditto 


cent*. 
•each  03 
. -do.  oa 
...do.  01 
..do.  01 
..do.  01 
..do.  901 
..do.  001 
do.  OOi 


...per  100  feel  OOi 

each  oof 

dii.  03 

do.  03 

do.  03 

do.  OS 

■ do.  0* 


IcontlHuedf 


.di).  01 
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RirrcU,  rmptj .......,,,  ^ 

-  -  ciinljiliilng  llq  .|d< .'.V.V.V.V.iVchM 

nnBah  •  Iraiuur ■••.•. iin 


•• •• !••• •• » 


•  ••#•••#••••• 


Mai*!  of  lla] 

i^»^t  •hni , . 

Harr«un*k 

Iliir  ■ml  i|iinrl«r  burrvlaflnbo 

Camouii  ol  liiUlin    

Okalk : 

Ca*M  marrhiniltM 

■  of  iudigii  

araakMi 

■ ooppar 

- —  (in 

C.«l 

Oordag* 

OaoilMiue*  ur  •tovw 

0«nnoa  

Obiir 

CrMw 

Caikiof  cherM 

ii«U<   

Carboyi 

VuTiaiM  

Cart  wbcela 

Vk»<la  nf  lea 

Half  ditto 

Qnarter  ditto 

Cwk, 


0* 
.pvr  Itoo  l«j 

aaik  mi 

■  ••• do.  (HI; 

do.  ()« 

do.  01 

du.  ()(i| 

per  ton  SB 

vack  oa 

Uo.  m 

dn.  04 

d".  03 

lo   01 

.per  M  btifhels  U6| 

per  ton  31 

eack  Mi 

do.  in 

do.  0(){ 

do,  03 

do.  03 

do.  01 

ilii.  m 

do.  HA 

do.  0-i 

do,  04 

d.i.  Oil 

do.  01 


d.i,  AO 
..d9.  :i9 
•aeh  01 
..do.  01 
..do.  001 

..4a.  01 
•3 


„ pttr  ton  10 

£"»»  "f  *»«l!"» each  U 

DeDi<)oko> do.  01 

fiyewood       per  ,00  m 

Druma  of  Aah .Vieach  09 

raiaina do.  01 

~  7  ■>>• do.  001 

per  quinUI do.  01 


Mabogaiiy 

Mara  nf  augar 

Mill-Kionra 

Miita  urCauia 

Neila  wooden  w*re  .. 

Onin.ia 

Oraiiiv* 

Oara 

Oil,  whale  and  iperm 


pur  1000  OS 

prr  1000  fevt,  not  cKitw-dlni  live  dayn  lA 
per  lOOriilea  IS 


Pith, 


£;'"■>• lo.  01 

rirewood per  cord,  for  two  daya  Ufil 

Ron»t(«;kt per  looo  30 

Granite  aud  otber  atoae per  pcrcb  10 

Oriodalouta per  ton  4S 

UralD,  forelcn par  biithel  OOl 

Hogabaadaof  liqiiiua e.ch  10 

— —  containing  augar,  tie d  ■.  10 

empty do.  01 

— —  boojia  aud  polea p,  r  10:10  ao 

Hi™p....  p„,on  HB 

Hampera  of  buitlea each  03 

•i"'"; per  1000  io 

JJ!'™"? <)«.  0(11 

H  i.lea,  ux  or  burae each  ou! 

Hooppolea  perlOOO  14 

Horaea  and  mules raeh  0.1 

J;°P" |.«!raaik,do.  r„% 

H  rnoattle each  OOi 


Hrmp,  wraugbt  iron,  or  atMl par  ton  IS 

Irory :....!..    /in 

Iron 

Jara  nf  grapea,  nil,  oUtta 
Kega  of  bird  and  butler.. 

—  ef'^*-' do. 

—  and  b'lira  of  inliacoi da. 

Half  lii-||a  and  halfboiea  tobicco...., ,.4a. 

Kega  allot,  or;MX)iba.,  or  I'l  bnga 

aalla,  ralaina,  and  oiker  artlolea  of  equal  aapa> 

,  «'«» aaeh  01 

poad,  in  ibeeu  and  piga per  ton  t( 

Uiae,  in  caaka rarh  OA 

l<»gand  otber  dyowiMHta prr  Inn  as 

l.allia..,  

Lumber 
Leather 

'per  AOO  feet  30 

I.......... o.«ch  01 

do.  M 

per  100  HI 

raoh  01 

..per  buabel. or  10 bunchra  00| 

prr  KMIO  10 

per  lUOO  fiet  '.iO 

p«r  ISO  Kaltnnacaak   \'i^ 

liercea,  under  lOOgalluna  10 

Uerccr,  under  HO  galiuna  OS 

- — per  barrel  03 

I'ackagea,  amall  tnercbandiaa each  OJ 

Plaater par  tun  10 

Paper,  wrapping,  per  bundle aarh  00^ 

P'ouiha da.  0« 

Potatoea per  buahel  0«| 

^■ch per  barrel  m 

R*'*""* per  ton  m 

J"*'" per  barrel  01 

"alt kogahrada,  each  OS 

—— loo*" per  buabel  ooi 

81«te    perion  20 

aieel.in  kuodlea do.  is 

Shorela p«r  dozen  01 

StaTra,  barrel per  1000  1«4 

biigiibead  aud  pipe do.  SO 

Stone  balluat per  ton  0(;4 

Sbeepaiid  awine eaih  01 

Sbinglet pt.f  louo  03 

Trunk*  of  uierrhandiae each  03 

Tar  and  turpentine per  Itarrel  01 

Tirri:es  dry  nierchandire each  OS 

Half  tiercuK  ditin do.  ail 

Tea  kettle per  duzen  oil 

Timber per  1000  feet  l.t 

Tiercea  of  rire,  aud  aimilar  gonda each  OS 

Wuod  aud  burk per  curd  Ofil 


"  It  is  also  enacted  that  it  shall  bo  the  duty  of  the  harbour-masters  to  make  their 
returns  to  the  register  of  all  moneys  collected  by  them,  so  as  to  designate  that  received 
from  vessels  for  wharfage  or  tonnage,  and  that  received  from  goods,  distinctly,  and  the 
names  of  the  vessels  30  collected  from. 


IMO  Iba. 
and 

IflOA  Iba. 
MM    „ 

laso   „ 
isoo   „ 

ISSU  ,. 

1110  „ 

1110  „ 

»S1  „ 

800  „ 

700  „ 

1 1  JO  „ 

IKM  ,. 

IIM  „ 

ISOO  „ 


nF.GULATIO.XS  E.STAULIS1IED  DY  THE  UALTIMOUE  HOARD  OF  TRADE. 
The  following  rates  of  commissions  to  be  charged,  if  no  agreement  to  the  contrary 


DESCRIPTION. 


Doroeatic 


Foreign. 


On  aalea  of  mcrchandiae , 

(In  aalea  of  atocka , 

On  billa  of  excbai  ge,  if  eiidoraed. , 
On  ditto  ditto,  not  eiidoraed  ... 
On    purcbiitea    of    luerchandiae,    in 

funda , 

Om  ditto       ditto,  10  advance ^ 

On  purcbaaea  uf  atocka  aud  billa  air 

exchange 

On  accepting  or  endoraing,  without 

funda  

On  collecting  freight* 

Ou  procuriog  frrigbta 

On  diaburaemenia  of  reaaela 


per  cent, 
IJ 


i 


per  cent. 
5 


ii 


24 
ft 


DESCRIPTION. 


On  diahuraementa  of  reaaala ,  without 
funda 

EITeGtiiig  inaurance,  when  the  pre- 
mium doea  not  exceed  10  percent.. 

Klfuciing  inaiiranco,  if  the  premium 
ia  alrave  10  per  cent  on  the  amount 
of  premium 

Adjuatiiig  and  collecting  loatea  in- 
aured,  if  not  di.tpuied,  ur  litigated. 

Adjnaiiiig  delayed  or  htigatcd  ac- 
coiinta 

BntorliiR  and  forwarding  gouda,  on 
the  amount  of  dutiea  and  t  bargee  , 

Adf  ancing  money  on  lettera  of  cruaii, 
or  utheru  iac I 


Uomeatia. 

Koreign. 

per  cent. 

percent. 

n 

S 

k 

* 

S 

• 

n 

3* 

>i 

S 

n 

n 

»i 

»* 

MARYLAND. 


811 


.  m 

.  01 
.  OJ 


"  On  coiwijrnnicntfl  of  merchandise  withdrawn  or  ro.hipped,  full  commiMioii  to  be  charired 
on  the  amount  of  advance*,  or  ro«pon«ibilitie«  incurred  ;  oud  half  conimiMion  on  the  residue 
oi  the  value. 

"  The  above  commiuiona  ore  exclusive  of  guarantee  for  aalei  on  credit,  aucUon  duty  aitd 
comnuMions,  storage,  brokcrag* ,  and  every  other  expense  actually  incurred. 

FREIGHT  AND   FKEIGIITINO. 

"  Tf  a  vessel  is  freiglited  b;r  the  ton,  and  no  special  agreement  is  made  respecting  the 
proportions  at  which  each  article  shall  be  computed,  the  following  shall  be  the  standard  of 
computation,  and  cither  parcel  deemed  equal  to  a  ton,  via : 

IMO  lb*.  pi|  knd  bar  iron,  lent,  i  r>pper,  loawood,  riutle. 

•od  oihcr  bfOTjr  ilyewimda. 
Snoo  Iba.  NioraKUK  and  Hrniillollo  wood. 
WM    „    nail.aiiHar  aad  iK'v,  InoMk*. 
IMO    „      „    CiiHv*,  In  bag*. 
I<I0S    „      „    ditto,  in  caaka. 

cocoa,  In  baga  ur  bulk. 

ditto  In  raaka. 


1 

1110 

III* 

»aa 

800 
700 
1 1  JO 
MM 
IIM 
ISOO 


pimento,  in  ba^. 

diilo,  in  ra«k». 

ablp  lirxad,  in  ba». 

ditto  diltn,  in  caau. 

dried  bidaa, 

walght,  (re«n  tela,  and  China  raw  kilk. 
n       bobea,  and  otber  blacli  tea, 
n        Vlrfinia  tubaoon,  In  bogaheadi. 


I.ino  Iha.  nett  w»lgbt  KruliKky  ditto,  Inhogthead* 
■0*0 . ..      J,        „        Maryland  ditto,  lo        ditto. 
H  barrela  fl  ur,  of  KMlfba.  i  ett. 
•        „      b*i'f,  pork,  and  tallow. 
7        ,,       naf  al  ktnrra  and  pirkifd  lUb. 
aon  galluna,   wine   muaaurv,  ratiiuatiug  the  full  Mutant* 

ur  (he  caak  of  oil,  wint',  brandy,  Ac. 
n  biiahvia  grain,  p«a«,  bcana,  Ac,  In  caak*. 
40    it'ita         ditio  iilito.  In  bulk. 

*0        „         Uirrpool  blown  aalt,  in  bulk. 
3*        H  ditto      ground  aalt. 

ai        „        St.  llliea.  Capo  Veid,  Ac,  in  bulk. 
SO        „        Wvat  India  aalt,  in  bulk. 
SO        „        ara  ciial,  in  b»lk. 

40  rubio  fort  uf  plank,  board*,  timber,  bale  goodi,  park. 
agei,  and  boava. 


"In  estimating  the  contents  in  cubic  feet  of  various  packages  and  good*,  the  followinir 
•hall  bo  tlie  standard : —  •         o  r)        .  e 

A  flour  barrel 5  f^t 

A  tierce  of  nee      .         .         ,         .         .         ,         ..15 


A  hogshead  of  flaxseed        ..... 
A  hogshead  of  Virginia  tobacco       .         .         .         . 
A  hogshead  of  Kentucky,  Georgia,  and  Carolina  do. 
A  hogshead  of  Marjland  and  Ohio  do. 
Five  bushels  of  grain  in  bulk  .... 


12 
45 
40 
35 
5 


"  In  computing  boxes  of  candles  and  soap,  kegs  of  butter  and  lard,  hams  and  bacon,  and 
genera%  all  similar  articles,  200  lbs.  nett  weight  shall  be  considered  equal  to  a  barrel  of 
nve  cubic  feet.  ^ 

"  All  goods  brought  to  this  port  on  freight  must  be  delivered  on  a  wharf,  at  the  expense 
of  the  vessel  bringing  the  same.  A  delivery,  after  duo  notice,  on  any  good  wharf  at  Fella 
point,  during  business  hours,  is  a  delivery  in  tlie  city  and  port  of  Baltimore.  Hides  and 
articles  prohibited  to  be  landed  in  the  city  at  certain  periods,  may  be  landed  where  the 
public  authorities  may  direct.  r  >       j 

"  In  all  cases  when  vessels  are  obliged  (by  the  quaranUne  regulations,  or  city  authorities.) 
to  discharge  their  cargo  in  the  stream,  the  expense  of  delivering  the  same  east  of  Jones'* 
falls,  will  be  borne  hy  the  earner  only.  But  when  requested  by  the  consignee  to  be  de- 
livered west  of  Jones  9  falls,  then  the  expense  shall  be  equaUy  borne  by  tTie  carrier  and 
consignee  (each  one  half).  j         v«    « 

"If  a  vessel  is  chartered  for  a  voyage  out  and  home,  each  shipper  shall  be  entiUed  to 
his  fair  proportion  of  the  whole  homeward  freiglit,  pro  rata,  of  the  bulk  or  space  occupied 
by  each  shipper  on  tlio  outward  voyage. 

.1.  "'.".»"c«»s««  where  a  vessel  is  chartered  or  freighted  for  a  voyage  out  and  home, 
the  freighter  or  clmrtercr,  is  bound  to  furnish  sufficient  cargo  to  enable  said  vessel  to  return 
safely  home,  and  the  same  from  port  to  port,  where  the  charter  provides  for  more  than  one 
port.     Provided,  no  agreement  to  the  contrary  is  made  by  the  parties. 


wl 


dl2 


AMKRICA. 


T  U  R  A  U  B. 


HogaheadRofdigar,  tobireo,  molusei,  ram,  oil, 
and  pipes  of  wine,  brandy,  and  gin 

- —  of  coffee,  copperas,  codfiih,  and  talluw. . . . 

Tierces  of  sugar,  rum,niolaMes,  and  half  pipes 

rice,  coffee,  flaxneed,  alum,  etc 

Barrels  of  rum,  whiskey,  sugar,  beef,  pork,  Bsh, 
c'ueese,  oil,  and  quarter  caaka  wine 

- —  flour,  coffee  and  other  dry  articles 

Boxea  of  Cuba  sugar 

fish,  wine,  oil,  lemons,  and  oranges 

soap,    candles,  cheese,    tin,    raisins,   and 

drums  of  fif;s 

Bags  of  coffee,  i»icua,  prpper,  and  pimento 

Bales  of  cotton  and  hempen  yarn,  about  300  lbs, 


8  T  O  K  A  U  B. 


Bales  of  India  piece,  and  other  similar  goods 

lndi(^o,  in  ceroons,  4  cents ;  in  canes 

Tea,  in  chests,  3  cenu ;  hulf  ditto,  S  cents ;  boxe* 
Kegs  of  batter,  lard,  tobacco,  nails,  raisins.... 

Hides,  dried 

Hemp,  per  ton 

Cordage,  per  ditto 

Iron  and  lead,  per  ditto 

Dyewood,  per  di tto 

Hampers  of  bottles,  &c 

C»tes  of  earthenware , 

Grain,  per  bushel 

Salt,  per  ditto 


Per 
Month. 


cents. 
10 
10 
01 
03 
01 
00 
30 
M 
2S 
10 
30 


"  The  owners  of  goods  to  be  at  the  expense  of  putting  them  in  store,  and  delivering  them. 
All  goods  stored  to  be  subject  to  one  month's  storage,  if  in  store  ten  days.  If  less  than 
ten  days,  to  half  a  month's  storage.  The  risk  of  loss  by  fire,  robbery,  theft,  and  other 
unavoidable  occurrences,  is  in  all  cases  to  be  borne  by  the  owner  of  the  goods ;  provided 
usual  care  be  taken  for  the  security  of  the  property. 

WEIGHTS  AND  TARES. 

"  Sugar,  copperas,  alum,  brimstone,  shot,  lead,  iron,  steel,  hemp,  dyewoods,  and  all  other 
articles  heretofore  sold  by  the  cwt.  of  1J2  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2240  lbs.,  shall  in  future  be  sold 
by  the  decunal  hundred  of  100  lbs.,  or  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

"  Tares  shall  be  allowed  as  follow  : — 

Sugar,  in  hhds.  or  tierces,  12  per  cent;  in  Cuba  boxes,  15  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  22  lbs. 
each  ;  ditto  in  linen  bags,  3  per  cent ;  and  in  all  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Coffee,  in  linen,  single  gunny,  and  grass  bags  ;  2  per  cent ;  in  flour  bis.  20  lbs.  each  ; 
in  ail  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cocoa,  in  bags,  2  per  cent. 

Pepper,  in  linen  or  single  gunny  bags,  2  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Pimento,  in  hnen  or  single  gunny  bags,  3  per  cent ;  in  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

nice,  m  tierces  and  half  tierces,  10  per  cent. 

Copperas,  10  per  cent,  in  hogsheads. 

Teas,  green,  whole  chests,  20  lbs. ;  half  ditto,  the  Canton  tare  ;  ditto  black  ditto 
ditto^  22  lbs.  ;  ditto  three-quarter  chests,  18  lbs. ;  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Cassia,  m  mats,  9  per  cent ;  boxes,  and  other  packages  the  actual  tare. 

Indigo,  in  ceroons,  in  single  hides,  1 1  per  cent ;  in  all  other  cases  the  actual  tare. 

Alum,  brimstone,  ginger,  nutmegs,  mace,  cloves,  almonds,  figs,  cheese,  soap,  candles, 
chocolate,  currants,  prunes,  starch,  and  all  other  articles  not  before  mentioned,  the  actual  tare. 

No  charge  shall  be  mpde  for  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  or  other  packages  whatever. 

Drafts,  as  follow  : — 

On  all  weights,  eveti  beam,  ^  per  cent  to  be  allowed  of  draft. 

Itates  of  Pilotage.— ¥oT  every  vessel,  either  drawing  nine  feet  water  or  upwards, 
or  measuriug  seventy-five  tons,  custom-house  tonnage,  coming  from  the 

sea  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  per  foot 3 

For  every  vessel  of  like  draft,  from  Baltimore  to  sea     .         .'.'.*..*     2 
For  the  months  of  December,  January,   February,  and  March,  in  addition  to 
every  foot  such  vessel  draws    .........     o 

"Every  master  or  owner  of  a  merchant  vessel  going  to  sea,  whether  "sailing  under'  a 
coasting  licence  or  registered,  of  the  burden  of  120  tons  and  upwards,  shall  be  obliged  to 
receive  the  first  pilot  who  offers  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shall  continue  the  same 
pilot  to  the  capes,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  the  said  pilot  shall  speak 
or  board  said  vessel  above  Fort  M'llei.ry,  and  shall  be  duly  licensed  to  act  as  pilot;  and 
provided  further,  that  the  pilot  who  shaU  have  conducted  any  vessel  from  the  capes  into 
port  shall  be  entitled  to  take  charge  of  the  same  vessel  as  pilot  to  the  capes  on  her  next 
voyage. 


cts. 


50 
50 

75 
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f„.  'i*^?yu'"f  *°^  "'■  T"'''"  "'"*  ™<'™J>ant  vessel,  sailing  under  a  coast'nff  licence  or  rem, 
E^W    •i?T'''r,VT*'^"^"i"P^'^"'^'  «™/from  sea,  shall  be  Sedo^^^^^^^^^ 
the  first  pilot  who  shall  offer  to  conduct  or  pilot  his  vessel,  and  shaU  eoutinue  fhe  same  to 
the  port  of  destmation,  or  shall  pay  to  him  half  pilotage;  provided  said  ^  slmil  speak  or 

saTdiiM  /nf  ^'^T  '^T  Henry  lighthouse  shaU  bear  south  ;  andVovided  also  the 
said  pilot  shall  have  a  branch  or  licence  to  the  destined  port  of  said  vessel  ' 

nn  I,  A  °TT'  w  ''*'''^''  ^'^  *''*'  ^'"■'^^"  °^  seventy-five  tons  and  upwards,  not  exceedin,? 
one  hundred  tons,  before  going  to  sea,  shall  apply  L  the  board  of  pilots  fofa  Hcencc  t? 
navigate  the  Chesapeake  bay,  and  shall  pay  to  the  said  board,  for  such  licence  at  the  ra  p 
of  SIX  cents  per  ton  and  such  Hcence  shall  fee  good  for  twelve  months  '  ''*' 

r.,«i;-  "^7  n""^-"^'"''''/"'" '"'"•''•''  ""'''"■*'  '^  ™"'le  necessary  by  the  precedincr 
ceive  a  pilot  upon  the  same  terms  as  is  provided  for  in  the  first  regulation  " 


COMMERCE  OF  BALTIMORE. 


Statement  of  Imports,  Exports,  Tonnage,  &c.,  of  the  Port  of  Baltimore  for  the  Year 

ending  30th  of  September,  1840. 


IMPORTS. 


Total  Talue  of  imporU  1839-ja t^Kfiir 


1838-39  , 


C,US2,C18 


Falliugoff  of  importii 2,117,001 

EXPORTS. 
ToUI  amount  of  domeatic  produce B  495,020 

ToUI  value  of  exporla    s,7r,6,870 

»  • 4,516,147 

Increase  of  exporta 1,210  725 

TONNAGE. 

Registered  tonnage ^Tt'-ti 

Enrolled  licensed  .10 ^H,„ 

Licensed  (under  20  tuns) ',.o„ 

Steamboat  tonnage  .".".'.'.'.'.'.'.*.'.'.      8  845 


Total. 


•• 98,514 

•838-39 71,523 

VESSELS  ENTERED  AND  CLEARED. 

„  vessels.  tgi,, 

Ji.ntered  from  foreign  porta  309  American  burden  .  33,097 

„,  »»,     .         *>  101  Poreiffn 23  »n'4 

Cleared  for  foreign  porta      352  American  ........  fiirim 

•»  >'  109  Foreign ii',ib6 


'  lt„^Ji,J  c.  ."  'i?  Cuatnm-bouse,  from  ports  within  the 
United  States,  820  vessels.  These  are  exiluaive  of  coaattra 
which  are  not  oljig.d  by  law  lo  enter. 

rl,,.i^«".i'r'l'""'  °f  "T'"*''  '■•?"»  «ea,  which  is  of  courac  ex- 
clusive of  hay  and  river  craft,  and  vessela  through  canals 
were  ahpa  70,  baika  GO,  brig,  373,  schooner"  875*  and 
we?e!-  •  ""'  "'"■■''•    "^   """  foregoing  there 

American  ahlpa  from  foreign  porta 40 

It               coaatwiae     '*'*  n 

Foreign  ships  from  foreign  porta  !!!.'!.'!.'  M 

■  )            coaatwiae . 

American  barks  from  foreign  portn ...!!.'.'!!" in 

>.           coaatwise ,„ 

Foreign  barka  from  foreign  porta fi 

American  brigs  from  furtign  porta ". ,37 

„           coastwJBe .          .J,, 

Foreign  brigs  from  foreign  porta  

coastwise 


Aiuericau  achoonera  from  foreign  porta  ".  i !'.!!!.'!!!  i       1 


coastwise 


5G 

1 

18 

744 


Foreign  achonuers  from  foreign  porta'  !'.!!*.'.'.".'.!'.'"        13 

American  aloopa  coastwiae  ' 

Foreign  do.  from  foreign  porta ..".!!!.'.'."" 


10 
1 


Total 


1391 


1, Jv  if  ^"°  '',",'"  J"*"""  *•'«  "'"'^e  VrioA  3  ahips,  t 
T^,.i  ,'n  ^'^'',  ■*'  •^'''"'ners,  1  sloop,  and  1  aieanihoat- 
Total,  00  vessels  ;  tho  nggregate  burden  of  which  is  8S38 


Inspections  in,  and   Shipments  from,  the  Port  of  Baltimore,  of  certain  leading  ArticL 

for  the  Year,  1840.  ^ 


Tobacco  inspected,  Maryland  hhds.    31 ,225 

■ J'l','"  •• do.      8,43B 

■ Other  denominatioiiB..,.  do.  977 

-Tojal.. hhds.     40,038 

rortion  of  previous  stock . .       3, 574 

Flour  inspected,  received  from  various        ^  ' 

Whl"«t""d;." hrls.  780,770    do.    024,815 

Z,n   Jin    '"'''••       ■'••'.7S3 

^^^i::^::::::::::::::::::::: t  'S? 

fiah.   Hemnga  inapectei?  (caught  in  Maryland 
'"•*"^  brb.        72,370 


''caroUnaf  '"'P**'''"'  ^•"'*"   P"'   '"""   North 

— --  oysters,  amount  sold  inBaitl'moreestimateci.' 
forwarded  to  different  placea  by  waggons,  in 
the  shell bshla 

ditto,  forwarded  after   being  opened   and 

pickled 

ditto,  consumed  in  Baltiiiiore!!!!!!.*.".!'.!" 


Total bshla. 


Total  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  atate  ..  . 
I  otui  amount  of  tonnage    j 


10,937 

i;o,ooo 

320,000 
220,000 

710,000 

120 
1G,104  22.0.'> 


barrels. 


VOL.  II. 


Amntint  of  tol.acco  remaining  in  the  stale  warehouses  in  the 

City  ol  Baltimore,  on  the  lat  »f  January,  1842 7  sr.« 

Amount  in.  pected  during  the  year  1 842 ^n^^Z 

Amount  exported  and  cnnaumod  in  1842 iYnln 

Leaving  on  hand  on  the  3l»t  of  December,  IS1'.> ~tVM9 

2  8 


! 
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AMERICA. 


ExroBTS  from  the  Port  of  Baltimore  to  Foreign  Ports  for  the  Quarter  and  Year  ending 

December  31,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


TOBACCO. 

Totke  Netherlands hhila, 

„      Hauie  Towna do. 

„     French  porta  on  the  Mediterra- 

neaa du. 

To  England do, 

Brazilian  porta do, 

Venesilblan  porta  do. 

Cfailiao  porta do. 

Britiah  Woat  India  iaiaiids do. 

Spanish    West    India  islanda  (not 

Cuba) do. 

Africa do 


Quan- 
tity. 


Total. 


.do. 


FLOUR. 

To  Brazilian  ports bris 

British  West  India  islaads do, 

British  North  American  colo<;:js  ..do, 

Daniiih  Went  India  inlands do, 

Spanidh    West   India  islanda    (not 

Cuba) do. 

notch  Went  India  islands do. 

Dutch  East  Indies do. 

Chilian  ports do. 

Texas do. 

Gibraltar do. 

M  adeira do. 

Cape  Verd do. 

Africa do. 

Hayti do. 


Total. 


.do. 


3,719 
4,001 

473 

203 

63 

1 

16 

12 

14 

30 


9,S24 


29,.531 

20,8  IS 

1,729 

4,200 

1,144 

6.50 
SCO 

100 
so 

1,162 

3,241 

104 

77 

1,364 


dollars. 
163,906 
193,860 

24,732 

12,042 

6,413 

114 

1,411 

874 

854 
2,432 


407,768 


136,0111 

86,601 

6,076 

18,170 

4,848 

2,646 

3,230 

413 

211 

4,940 

13,016 

442 

336 

3,906 


64,726|    287,618 


ARTICLES. 


MISCELLANEOI/S, 


Fish,  dried quintals 

picUed barrels 

Candles,  sperm lbs, 

„        talluw do. 

Soap do. 

Beef barrels 

Horned  cattle number 

Pork barrels 

Bacon  and  hama lbs. 

Lard do. 

Hogs number 

Butter lbs. 

Cheese do. 

Wheat buabels 

Corn do. 

Kye,  Oats.&c dn. 

Corn  meal barrels 

Rye  flour do. 

Biscuit du, 

Ditto kegs 

Rice tierces 

(Sinseng lbs. 

Tobacco,  manufactured do. 

Cottons 

Other  articles  (including  over  60,000 
dollars  to  Dutch  East  Tndiea) 


Total  miscellaneoua articles.. ., 


Quan- 
tity. 


8,343 

1,383 
27,883 
32,173  » 
87,839  J 
372  \ 
42/ 
1,030  I 
84,026  S 
149,18,")  •! 
361/ 
168,266-1 
29,932  / 
32,505 
23,934 

4,060 
3SS 

4,349  > 

1,447  5 
488 
20,674 

4,273 


dollars. 
8,070 
fi,072 
7,139 

TJMl 

6,397 

37,42S 

61,827 

12,381 

26,259 
13,'J8S 
3,4IS 

11,301 
1,186 

14,719 

0,131 

6,409 

4,526 

47,634 

117,283 


329,873 


Add  value  of  Tobacco 497,708 

Ditto    ditto    Flour 287,618 


Value  of  Domestic  Productiona 1,023,239 

Ditto        Foreign  Merchandise  in  American  vessels 02,394 

Ditto  ditto 


Foreign  ditto  , 


6,374 


Total  exports  for  quarter  ending  l.c-"mber  31.  1842 1,094  227 

Exports  previously,  in  1842 3,333,220 

Total  exports  for  1842 4,447,436 

Ditto    ditto    Foreign  merchandise 134,633 


Ditto    ditto    Domestic  productions 4,292,801 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  in  1641  4,629.963 


Falling  off 337,1 62 


The  export  of  Foreign  merchandiae,  in  1841,  was 331,252 

Falling  off 176,.3fl7 


1842— Inspection  of  Beef  cattle number  14,224     weight  13,326,348  Iba. 

.»  ..  Hog 10,809     „         2,ll9,4511ba. 


Total 


23,033 


13,443,799  Iba. 


Pish— Shad , 

barrels. 
1 1,0.18 
42,.'>01 

halfbrla. 
367 
30S 

barrels. 

326,094 

103,338 

24,449 

balf  brIs. 

6,366 
20,396 

Citv  Mills 

Total  

33,337 

772 

ToUl  

S44,8U1 

26,962 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  inspected,  during  the  year,  5436  barrels,  and  thirty- 
•  half  barrels  of  rye  flour  ;  and  715  hogsheads,  7772  barrels,  and  437  half  barrels  of 


four 
com  meal 
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EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties  on  Poreigu 
Merchandise  im- 
ported. 

Drawbacks  on  Fo- 
reign Merchandise. 

Registered 

YEARS. 

Tonnage. 

Domeitlc. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

doUan. 

dollars. 

dollar*. 

doUan. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

tons. 

1791 

2,239,691 

.... 

041,846 

13,685 

34,492    00 

1798 

2,623,808 

.... 

481,534 

34,030 

42,098    00 

179S 

3,665,056 

..  .. 

930,033 

54,643 

38,702    74 

1794 

.... 

5,686,191 

..•• 

1,326,130 

407,669 

38,007    T7 

1705 

5,811,380 

•  a.  • 

1,340,704 

789,187 

48,007    53 

1706 

9,301,315 

.... 

1,633,081 

842,803 

46,314    81 

1797 

9,811,799 

.... 

2,008,606 

834,090 

55,984    46 

1708 

12,746,190 

.... 

2,392,480 

1,483,322 

0.1,480    03 

1799 

..>■ 

16,299.609 

.... 

3,548,170 

1,357,330 

81,446    81 

1800 

12,364,331 

.... 

1,924,431 

1,263,408 

81,508    86 

1801 

12,787,530 

.... 

3,157,649 

1,135,717 

55,988    30 

I80a 

7,014,225 

.... 

1,404,547 

754,47» 

43,395    73 

1803 

3,707,040 

1,371,023 

5,078,062 

.... 

1,193,823 

349,314 

48,4i7    40 

1804 

3,938,840 

3,213,099 

9,151,939 

.... 

3,174,169 

638,062 

53,842     la 

1805 

3,408,543 

7,450,937 

10,859,480 

.... 

3,201,284 

1,142,350 

1808 

3,661,131 

10,019,774 

14,580,905 

.... 

2,904,165 

1,443,461 

71,810    03 

1807 

4,016,699 

10,383,285 

14.298,984 

.... 

3,006,430 

1,337,128 

70,783    49 

1808 

764,922 

1,956,184 

2,721,106 

.... 

1,063,643 

449,852 

74,600    43 

1809 

2,570,937 

4,056,360 

8,627,326 

..*• 

1,031,680 

848,238 

1810 

3,275,004 

3,213,114 

6,489,018 

.... 

1,396,942 

450,617 

90,045     16 

1811 

4,353,582 

2,280,405 

6,833,987 

.... 

1,082,884 

345,267 

68,457    85 

1819 

3,966,003 

1,029,886 

5,885,979 

2,196,147 

404,692 

80,203    33 

1813 

2,782,073 

1,005,792 

3,787,865 

.... 

493,213 

316,502 

64,780    67 

1814 

238,235 

10,199 

248,434 

.... 

3,950 

3,828 

1815 

4,086,274 

950,327 

5,036,601 

.... 

4,154,273 

125,071 

88,161     33 

1810 

4,834,490 

2,504,277 

7,338,767 

.... 

3,372,070 

965,051 

83,123    67 

1817 

5,887,884 

3,046,046 

8,933,930 

.... 

2,002,415 

610,623 

1818 

4,945,322 

3,625,412 

8,570,734 

•  •  •• 

3,:<86,415 

404,243 

1810 

3,648,067 

2,278,140 

5,926,216 

.... 

1,93H,372 

281,603 

47,149    38 

1820 

1821 

182J 

4,681,598 
3,714,850 
3,496,993 
3,173,112 

l,«2;,766 
1,135,544 
1,030,803 

6,609,364 
3,8.50,304 
4,536,700 

4,070,842 
4,792,486 

1,062.063 

963,348 

1,334,008 

483,150 
227,487 
136,041 

46,813    34 
50,420    53 

1823 

1,857,116 

5,030,228 

4,940,179 

1,225,846 

385,179 

61„546    09 

1824 

3,549,957 

1,313,276 

4363,233 

4,551,442 

1,174,188 

252,078 

33,413    80 

1824 

3,092  365 

1,408,939 

4,501,304 

4,7n,8l5 

1,339,043 

259,884 

59,490    38 

1836 

8,047,353 

1,063,396 

4,010,748 

4,928,360 

1,204,0.54 

196,310 

62,127     28 

1827 

3,457,691 

1,038,715 

4,518,406 

4,40,5,708 

1,470,607 

218,081 

60,627     14 

1838 

3,107,819 

1,226,803 

4,334,422 

5,629,694 

1,549,883 

324,188 

66,640     49 

J829 

3,662,273 

1,142,102 

4,804,485 

4,801,135 

1,812,967 

271,394 

1830 

3,075,085 

715,J97 

3,791,482 

4,523,886 

1,313,231 

225,175 

24,430    24 

1831 

3,730,506 

578,141 

4,308,647 

4,826,577 

1,470,154 

147,304 

25,950    61 

1832 

3,015,873 

1,484,045 

4,409,918 

4,629,303 

1,069,064 

194,443 

37,401    44 

1833 

3,301,014 

781,433 

4,062,467 

15,437,057 

870,908 

113,400 

27,685    88 

1834 

3,012,708 

1,155,537 

4,168,245 

4,647,483 

673,141 

82,041 

33,811    72* 

1835 

3,176,868 

748,368 

3,925,234 

5,047,153 

960,240 

30,454 

1838 

3,028,016 

646,559 

3,675,475 

7,131,867 

1,487,9-17 

41,679 

35,340    03* 

1837 

3,365,173 

424,744 

3,789,917 

7,857,033 

.... 

.... 

18.18 

4,165,168 

359,407 

4,534,575 

.5,701.889 

•  ••• 

.... 

1830 

4,313,189 

263,372 

4,57fl,,'S6l 

6,995,385 

1640 

5,495,030 

373,748 

5,788,78* 

4,010,746 

1841 

4,789,160 

158,006 

4,947,166 

6,101,313 

184) 

4,635,507 

389,3.59 

4,904,766 

4,417.078 

1843 

1844 

4,820,214 

195,342 

5,015,556 

2,479,132 

'i     :i, 


■  Ending  September  30. 


Tonnage  of  Maryland. 


DISTRICTS. 


Baltimore... 

Oxford 

Vienna 

Snow  Hill.., 
St.  Mary's.. 
Town  Creek 
Annapolis... 
Alexandria. 


Registered 

Enrolled  and 

Total  Tonnage  of 

Tonnage. 

Licensed  Tonnage. 

each  District. 

ton8. 

tons  and  95ths. 

tons. 

41,385    41 

53,.583     71 

74,805    41 

.... 

9,831     59 

9,631     59 

336    75 

12,053     69 

12,300    40 

6,511     17 

6,511     17 

.... 

1,443    47 

1,44)    47 

.... 

1,530    57 

1,539    57 

3,678    21 

2,678    21 

7,287    38 

3,450    21 

10,717     67 
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Inspection  of  various  Articles  for  1842. 


Butter  . 
Lard  , . , 


Total. 


kegs. 
13,080 
2C,Gi7 


40,646 


barrels. 
6 
1314 


1320 


half  brii. 
2D 

484 

504 


firkiaa. 
10 


10 


Beef. 
Pork. 


Total. 


barrels. 

4,488 
9,343 


13,831 


hair  brU. 
IG33 
217 


18A0 


qr.  brls. 
365 


26S 


Sole  leather  and  rough  skirting 242,250 


■ides. 


Account  of  Wheat  Flour  inspected  in  the  City  of  Baltimore,  per  the  Inspector'8 
Quarterly  Returns,  from  1798  to  1842  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1798... 

17981 

I790/" 

1799  J 

1800  {  * 
1800/ 

1801  5  • 

i8on 

1802  f  • 
Igu2> 

1803  J  • 
1803  I 
1804/" 
18041 

uonj  •• 

1805) 

1806  J  • ' 
180G{ 

1807  (•■ 
18071 
1808/ •• 
18081 
1809  f" 
18091 
1810/  •• 
18101 
1811 /•• 
18111 
1812/" 


Barrels. 


140,176 
237,887 

21)9,269 

317,032 

332.637 

414,746 

317,405 

216,463 

331,439 

480,879 

311,526 

353,3.18 

350,732 

438,782 

521,863 


HalfDrls.     YEARS 


10,042 
16,079 

16,900 

16,S.';2 

10,636 

22,535 

10,021 

11,127 

17,123 

22,826 

13,196 

10,835 

18,480 

24,637 

25,507 


18121 

1813  1  ' 
I8l3i 

1814  5" 
1814  i 
1815)' 
1815^ 

1816  J* 
18(6> 

1817  J  • 

1817  > 

1818  (  • 
|1818> 

1819  J  • 
1819i 

1820  J  • 
1820) 

1821  J' 
18211 
1822 /•' 
18221 
1823 i  •' 
18231 
1824/ •■ 
18241 
1825/ •■ 
1825; 
1826/" 
18201 
1827/" 


Barrels. 


Half  Brls. 


466,415 

224,121 

225,620 

358,228 

464,201 

379,750 

394,485 

543,066 

547,623 

470,133 

345,306 

505,823 

508,080 

607,695 

570,325 


38,286 

4,679 

6,045 

13,700 

14,678 

13,542 

20,050 

34,542 

22,894 

31,443 

31,320 

29,883 

27,581 

30,769 

21,092 


YEARS. 


18271 

1828/" 

1828/ 

1829  J  • 
1829/ 

1830  )  • 

1830  ) 

1831  J  " 
831  > 

1832  5  ' 
1832) 

1833  (  ' 

1833  / 

1834  J" 
18341 
1835/" 

1835  > 
I830J" 
1836) 

1837  {• 
1837) 

1838  J  •' 
1838) 
18391"' 
1830  1 
18401  " 
18401 
1841 /■• 
18411 
1842/ ■• 


Barrels. 


493,067 
404,570 
533,523 
638,318 
454,003 
540,238 
460,013 
558,407 
491,986 
326,048 
372,355 
509,075 
7.13,870 
613,014 
544,301 


HalfBrla. 

22,116 
14,394 
18,436 
21,921 
18,096 
18,005 
16,800 
30,171 
20,249 
10,733 
18,370 
19,846 
24,790 
3l,7ia 
26,063 


PUBLIC  DEBT  OF  MARYLAND. 

Maryland,  like  Pennsylvania,  has  fallen  into  fiscal  discredit,  and  has  con- 
sequently acquired  the  ignominy  of  being  a  repudiating  state.  The  remarks 
which  we  have  applied  to  Pennsylvania  bear  with  equal  force  against  Maryland; 
with  the  exception,  that  from  the  far  greater  proportion  of  the  debt  of  the  latter  to 
the  resources  of  the  state,  there  is  much  less  probability  of  an  early  resumption 
of  the  payment  of  the  interest. 

ABSTRACT  OF  THE  OFFICIAL  STATEMENT  OF  THE  FINANCES  FOR  1842  AND  1843. 

In  the  annual  mcssaj^c  of  the  executive,  December,  1842,  it  is  stated,  «  That  the  debt  of 
the  state  amounts  to  lo,211,393  dollars  94  cents;  or,  deducting  bonds  issued  for  the  pur- 
chase  of  railroad  stock  not  ?iow  chargeable  on  the  treasury,  to  about  te?i  millions.  To  this 
should  be  added  the  debt  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  incurred  in  the  cause  of  public  improve- 
Hnno  l' 11  """""*'  *n  4.780, 000  dollars.  Six  per  cent  interest  on  theSe  two  sums  is 
?Q«'--?Si Ti/"""  ^  chargeable  upon  the  whole  property  of  the  state,  assessed  at 
196,  o  1 ,49  dollars,  requiring  a  permanent  tax  of  seventy-one  cents  on  the  hundred  dollars 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore,  anJ  thirty-one  cents  for  the  residue  of  the  state.  Besides  this 
pornianent  debt,  there  is  8o9  G.IG  dollars  due  to  the  state  banks,  to  the  Barings,  and  to 

tyiZ"  ""^''^^l^'f  °»  I^«'=rb«''  1'  1«42.  for  interest  in  ar;ears.     The  income  from 
sources  other  than  the  direct  tax,  is  about  equal  to  Uie  oitliuarv  expenses. 
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"  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  legislature  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  state's 
interest  in  all  the  works  of  internal  improvement,  the  state  receiving  its  own  bonds  in 
payment.  The  interest  of  the  state  in  the  following  corporations  was  offered  at  the  follow- 
ing prices,  payment  to  be  made  in  bonds  bearing  not  less  than  five  per  cent  interest. 

dollars. 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company •     4,200,0(X) 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company    ........     5,000,000 

Tide  Water  Canal  Company 1,000,000 

Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  Railroad  Company 1,500,000 

Total 11,700,000 

"  If  this  sale  should  be  effected,  the  debt,  exclusive  of  the  Baltimore  loans,  would  be 
reduced  to  about  4,000,000,  from  which  must  be  deducted  also  the  amount  of  the  sinking 
fund,  or  1,179,276  dollars. 

The  following  is  the  Official  Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  as  reported 
by  Governor  Thomas  in  his  Message,  in  December,  1842. 

Annual  Interest, 
dollars.  dollars. 

Direct  debt  of  the  state 10,000,000  600,000 

Baltimore  improvement  debt 4,830,000  270,000 

Loan  of  state  credit 5,211,293  312,683 


Floating  Debt. 
Due  banks     .... 
Baring,  Brothers,  and  Co.     . 
Bondholders'  arrears  of  interest 

Total    . 


20,041,293        1,182,683 

128,283 
104,864 
626,589 


20,901,029 


State  of  the  Public  Debt  of  Marylavid,  December,  1843. 

Total  amount  of  public  indebtedness,  January,  1841  .... 
Amount  of  Interest  accrued  from  that  date  to  November,  30,  1843. 

Total  amount  of  debt,  November  30,  1843    . 
Annual  demands  against  the  treasury,  on  account  of  the  debt,  over  and 
above  the  receipts  from  internal  improvement  companies    . 

Amountof  debt,  November,  1844 

The  current  expenses  of  the  state  amount  to  ..... 

Annual  interest       ........ 

Total  annual  charge        ...... 

Tax,  twenty-five  cents  on  100  dollars,  on  a  taxable  property  of  178,108,496 
dollars       ..........' 


dollars. 
15,214,761 
1,171,873 

16,386,634 

626,821 

17,013,455 

450,000 
626,821 

1,076,821 

445,271 

631,550 
650,000 

To  be  raised  by  taxation         ......       1,281,550 

"  The  greatest  difficulty  under  which  the  state  labours  is,  apparently,  the  want  of  some 
uniform  system  of  assessment,  by  which  the  burden  will  fall  co"<ilIy  upon  the  community." 
—  Official  Returns,  published  in  Ilunt^s  Magazine. 


Arrears  of  interest 


Deficit 


m\l 
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II.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

f  ^J«^^"TBicT  OF  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  land  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  sides 
ot  the  Fotomac  river,  about  120  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  was  suggested  by  Washington 
tor  the  seat  of  the  general  government,  and  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  m  1790.  It  includes  the  cities  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown, 
and  18  under  the  immediate  government  of  Congress. 

•  ,f^"l^"!??;>""?"  ^^^'  *'*®  Popiilation  was  1 4,093;  in  1810,  24,023  j  in  1820,  33,039; 
in  1830,  39  858  ;  in  1840,  43,712,  of  which  30,657  were  wbi^  -.  836)  v- re  W  coloured 
persons,  and  4694  were  slaves. 

Employed  in  agriculture  384,  in  commerce  240,  in  mu 
navigating   the  ocean   126,    navigating  canals  and   rivers  8t, 
engineers  203. 

Population  of  the  Principal  Towns. 


;es  and  trades  2278, 
.arned  professions  and 


towns. 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

Wanhiiigton 

Alexandria 

3210 
4196 

8208 
7227 
4048 

13,247 

8,218 
7,360 

18,827 
8,283 
8,441 

23,364 

Georgetowu 

8,439 
7,312 

The  surface  of  the  District  is  gently  undulating;  the  soil  is  naturally  sterile,  but  it 
possesses  a  healthy  climate. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products.— In  1840,  there  were  2145  horses  and  mules, 
3J74  neat  cattle,  706  sheep,  4673  swine,  poultry  to  the  value  of  3092  dollars.  There 
were  Foduced  12,147  bushels  of  wheat,  294  bushels  of  barley,  15,751  bushels  of  oats, 
5081  bushels  of  rye,  272  bushels  of  buckwheat,  39,485  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  707  pounds 
ot  wool,  12,035  bushels  of  potatoes,  1331  tons  of  hay,  55,550  pounds  of  tobacco,  651 
pounds  of  silk  cocoons.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  5566  dollars,  and  of  th« 
orchard  at  3507  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Trade.—This  district  has  become  the  centre  of  a  considerable  trade,  though  it  cannot 
compete  with  Baltimore.  Vessels  of  the  largest  class  come  up  to  Alexandria,  six  miles 
below  Washington,  where  the  Potomac  is  a  mile  wide,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  deep  • 
and  vessels  of  a  large  size  come  up  to  the  United  States'  Navy  yard,  at  the  junction  of  the' 
East  branch  with  the  Potomac,  at  Washington.  A  very  considerable  quantity  of  flour  and 
other  produce  comes  down  the  Potomac,  and  centres  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  some  at 
Georgetown.  The  chief  business  of  Washington  city  has  relation  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  national  legislature,  and  of  the  officers  of  the  general  government.—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  exports,  in  1840,  were  753,923  dollars,  and  the  imports  were  1 19,852  dollars.  The 
tonnage  of  the  district,  in  1843,  was  as  follows  :  registered,  13,788  tons;  enrolled,  12,529 
tons— total,  26,047  tons.  There  were  seven  commercial  and  two  commission  houses  in  the 
district  for  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  310,000  dollars;  285  retail  dry-goods  and  other 
stores,  capital  2,701,890  dollars;  forty-eight  persons  engaged  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a 
capital  of  140,000  dollars  ;  527  persons  were  employed  in  the  fisheries,  vrith  a  capital  of 
64,500  dollars. — Official  Returns. 

Manufactures.— There  were  produced  home-made  or  family  articles,  to  the  value  of 
1500  dollars;  one  paper  mill  produced  to  the  value  of  1500  dollars;  nine  persons  manu- 
factured pottery  to  the  value  of  6200  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the 
value  of  47,200  dollars,  employing  forty-eight  persons,  and  a  capital  of  22,100  dollars- 
three  rope  factories  employed  thirty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,925  dollars  j  nine 
tanneries  employing  seventy-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  80,400  doUars ;  seven  other 
manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of  110  450 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  66,750  dollars ;  eleven  persons  manufactured  confectionary  to  the 
value  of  < 500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  2800  dollars;  forty-two  persons  manVfactured 
machinery  to  the  value  of  60,300  dollars  ;  189  persons  produced  bricks       '  " 
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factured  25,500  barrels  of  flour    and  w  h  n?^      ' -n  ?'  ^°"r«o""ng  mills  manu- 

dueed  to  the  a„.ount  of  TssSo  dot  tlth  a L^lr/s^  ^T"^'  '^'n' 

to  the  value  of  20.257   doUars  •    IQO  J«l      ^      /•     -^^^'^^O  dollars  ;  ships  were  bu  It 
125,872  dollars,  emdSinAcStd  of  sff^niV"^^^  *«  the  value  of 

houses  built,  emVlo;edT4rpeS  and  coTlS  m^^^  T^  thirty-three  wooden 

binderies,  three  dally,  five  weekly    six  s^mi  t!' Ji  " '  *''^'^^  P""*'"er  offices,  ten 

employed  276  persoj;;,  a^'dTcaJit^'V? 'ojof  L^^^^  ^E^  ^''^  P^^^^-'^' 

faetures  produced,  was  1,005,775  l\l^.~Om!nal  Returns  °^  ""*""" 

Colutlrnt^-e^3erret:So„%?t^^^^  "r?"*'^"'  r  ^''""'^^'^  '"  ''^^-  The 
institutions  ther!  were  in  18^  224  Idtt^Tf''  ""'"  ^°"°^'u^  '"  ^^^^-  '"  ^^^^^^ 
academies  and  grammar  schoor with  iSq./  .  "■'  ""^'^  '"  ^'^^  '^'^t"^*  twenty-six 
schools,  with851schdars  and  1033  whff^*"'  twenty-nine  common  and  primary 
neither  read  or  write  -?.'  S  gIz  ^  '  °''''  ^^^'^^^  ^""'^  ^^  •^&«'  ^^°  ''^"'d 

liafSi"  ntsftt'Etcr;^^^^^^^  '^'  ^r°  ^'l"^'^'^^^'  --  ™>-t-.  an<» 

andria^^acontinuSS^riSjeTl^S-^ 
«de''o5'ttpotma«';td  i^l^t^Tt'  ^'^ •'^''^''*^  of  W^hin^,„„  j,  „„  ,,^  ^^^^ 

Potomac,  which  has  a  deXf Tate:  J  A^  beautifully  «tuated  on  the  west  side  of  the 

the  port,  in  1840,  was  14  47™'   Th  *S.?    '    ?      ''""^'derable  amount.     The  tonnage  !f 

It  hL  two  banks:  whh  afaggregt  caffifVcS?^^^^^^^^^  ^^^T'^  *°.  *^'«  P'^^ 
marine  insurance  company.     It  is  tnvPrK  K      ''"<^'<^00  dollars ;  and  one  fire,  and  one 

Poto?acT9rml?frr'tr^^^^^^^^  S*^^'  r^*"''*^'^  ''^  ^^"^  -*  «=^«  ^^t'^e 

lation,  in  1800,  was  3210-  in  18m  82^-  ,«Trf  fo  St  ".^^'-  "^"^  '"'y-  The  popu- 
23,364.  Employed  in  co^meLe  io3  fn  nl!!  f  /  ^^'^^V  '".^^^^'  ^«'«^^'  '»  ^^^O, 
ocean,  forty-fiJ^Bj^iavigatingrivrs'andc^ZsTT"^'  f"^  tmdes,  886;  navigating  the 
^^  The  following  des^ptifn  ^^:^^t:^^^^^^^S^^^^^ 

EasZtatiL.^^'^TtdLtofisllSfe'^^^^^^  ^'^^^T  ''"'^  *^«  ^"--*-  - 

acres.  The  ground  is  in  geS "bout S  fVt^  square  rnUes,  and  upwards  of  5000 
are  some  molerate  elevations  on  two  .f  V  I  ?*  above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  there 
The  city  is  reguWly  llS  out  in  Zl  "I  •  '*^"'^'  ?'  Capitol  and  the  President's  hous^! 
right  anVes,  mnninVe^tld  "e^  But"tS'"f•ff"'*^'"•*  '''"?'u*°'^  ^'^^^^'^  ^^  '^'^^^  «* 
broad  avenues,  whifh  ^ravTrse  the  rS^L  ^  ?'•'•*  P*"]?  °^  *'^«  '''^^  "«  connected  by 
section  of  thi  avenueriXeL'S  'T^^ ^TT^ ^TI^:,.  P-  *^e  -ter^ 
angles,  consK.e..a..e  rectangular  or  circular  open"  gro;;drarieft:iSiirwhrL"  il; 
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shall  bo  built  up,  will  give  it  an  open  appearance.     The  avenues  and  streets  Icailinir  to 
public  places  are  from  120  to  160  feet  wide,  and  the  other  streets  are  from  70  to  1 10 
teet  wide.      The  avenues  are  named  after  the  states  of  the  union,  and  the  other  streets, 
beginning  at  the  Cap.tol,  are  denoted  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  as  A.  north  and 
A.  south,  B.  north  and  B.  south,  &c. ;  and  east  and  west,  they  are  designated  by  numbers, 
as  ist  east,   1st  west,  &c.     Pennsylvania  avenue,  between  the  Capitol  and  the  President's 
noiise,  contains  the  most  dense  population,  and  is  much  the  finest  street  in  the  city.     Five 
ot  the  avenues  radiate  from  the  Capitol,  and  five  others  from  the  President's  house,  givinjr 
these  prominent  places  the  most  ready  communication  with  all  parts  of  the  city.     The 
bmldings  of  Washington  consist  of  scattered  clusters  ;  nor  is  it  probable  that  the  niajrni- 
facent  plan  of  the  city  will  soon  be  built  up.     Three  things  are  requisite  to  sustain  a  largo 
city,  one  of  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  never  be  found  in  the  United  States.     There  must 
be  extensive  commerce,  or  manufactures,  or  an  expensive  and  luxurious  court,  with  the 
multitudes  which  a  luxurious  court  draws  around  it,  to  expend  their  money.     This  last 
constitutes  a  great  item  in  the  support  of  some  European  cities.     Washington  cannot  be 
expected  to  become  a  very  great  commercial  or  manufacturing  place;  and  though  the  chief 
men  ot  the  government,  and  the  national  legislature,  and  the  multitudes  whom  they  draw 
around  them,  do  much  toward  the  prosperity  of  Washington,  the  money  thus  expended  is  too 
'™n  u  •"  .'J'"^'^*  *o  constitute  a  main  reliance  of  a  large  ci„y.     Baltimore,  in  the  vicinity, 
wUl  be  IjLkely  to  surpass  Washington  in  commerce  and  manufactures,  for  a  long  time  to 
come.     The  growth  of  Washington,  however,  has  been  considerably  extensive,  and  it  is 
continuaUy  u,ereasing  j  and  probably  the  bustle  of  a  large  city  would  not  much  improve  it 
as  a  seat  tor  the  national  congress.     It  enjoys  the  two  important  requisites  for  health,  pure 

"iLe  of fesldencf'"'  ^  ""^^  ^'*^*"*  '*"*^  ^^^"^'^  '°"''*^'  '^"'^^""^  ^*  •»  pleaaant 

TU  "n^l  r^^'''  buildings  of  Washington  have  a  splendour  becoming  a  great  nation. 
Ihe  Capitol  is  probably  the  finest  senate  house  in  the  worid,  and  it  is  fit  that  the  most 
august  legislative  assembly  on  earth  should  be  thus  accommodated.     The  ground  on  which 
the  Capitol  stands  is  elevated  seventy-three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide,  and  affords  a 
commanding  view  of  the  different  parts  of  the  city,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.     The 
budding,  which  IS  of  freestone,  covers  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre  and  a  half;  the  length 
ot  the  front  is  3o2  feet,  mcludmg  the  wings;  the  depth  of  the  wings  is  121  feet.     The 
centre  budding  18  surmounted  by  a  lofty  dome;  and  there  are  two  less  elevated  domes,  one 
toward  each  end.     A  projection  on  the  east  or  main  front,  including  the  steps,  is  sixty-five 
feet  wide;  and  another  on  the  west  front,  with  the  steps,  is  eighty-three  feet  wide.     In  the 
prmecUon  on  the  east  front,  there  is  a  noble  portico  of  twenty-two  lofty  Corinthian  columns- 
and  in  the  west  front  there  is  a  portico  of  ten  Corinthian  columns.     The  height  of  the 
budding  to  the  top  of  the  dome  is  1 20  feet.     Under  the  dome  in  the  middle  of  the  buildinff 
IS  the  Rotunda,  a  cuxjular  room  ninety-five  feet  in  diameter,  and  of  the  same  heiffht 
adorned  with  sculptures  representing  in  relief  Smith  dehvered  by  Pocahontas,  the  Pilgrims 
landmg  at  Plymouth,  Penn  treating  with  the  natives,  and  a  fight  of  Boone  with  the 
Indians  ;  and  four  magnificent  paintings  by  TrumbuU,  with  figures  as  large  as  life  repre- 
senting  the  presentation  to  congress  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne,  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis,  and  Washington  resigning  his  commission  to  con- 
gress.    Another  painting,  the  baptism  of  Pocahontas,  by  Chapman,  has  recently  been 
added.     The  Rotunda  has  recently  received  a  splendid  additional  ornament  in  Greenough'a 
statue  of  Washington,  a  colossal  figure  in  a  sitting  posture,  twice  as  large  as  life.     On  the 
west  of  the  Rotimda  is  the  library-room  of  congress,  niuety-two  feet  by  thirty-four   and 
is  thirty-six  feet  in  height,  containing,  in  arched  alcoves,  20,000  volumes.     In  the  second 
story  of  the  south  wing  of  the  Capitol  is  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of  a 
semi-cn-cular  form,  ninety-six  feet  long  and  sixty  high,  with  a  dome  supported  by  twentv- 
four  beautiful  columns  of  variegated  marble  from  the  Potomac,  with  capitals  of  Italian 
marble,  of  the  Corinthian  order.     The  circular  wall  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery  for  men 
and  the  chord  of  the  arc,  back  of  the  speaker's  chair,  has  a  gallery  for  the  ladies      The 
room  13  ornamented  with  some  fine  statuary  and  paintings,  and  the  whole  furniture  of  it  is 
elegant.     The  Senate  Chamber  is  in  the  second  story  of  the  north  wing  of  the  Capitol 
and  IS  semi-circular  like  that  of  the  Representatives,  but  smaller,  being  seventy-five  feet 
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long  and  forty-liv^  feet  high.  The  vice-presidenfs  chair  is  canopied  by  a  rich  crimson 
drapery,  held  by  the  talons  of  a  hovering  eagle.  A  gallery  of  light  bronze  running  round 
InLl  '"ii  "  u  *^^  vice-oresident's  chair,  is  mainly  appropriated  to  ladies.  There  is 
™„,K  ^*1  "^  "  •«*  "".^  belnnd  the  chair,  supported  by  fine  Ionic  columns  of  variegated 
Tnl  magnificent  chandelier  hangs  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  and  the  whole 

appearance  and  Jurniture  of  the  room  are  splendid.     Below  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  of 

S'„f  .^TunS's?".  •^""«rT''  ^"*  '".»«-\'«l«  «I«gant.  is  the  room  of  the  Supreme 
Comt  of  the  United  States  ;  and  there  are  in  the  building  seventy  rooms  for  the  accom- 
modation  of  committees  and  officers  of  Congress.  The  ^unds  round  the  Cai.itol  are 
spacious,  containing  twenty-two  acres,  highly  ornamented  with  gravelled  walks,  shrubbery, 
!^„l.  ®?'k'  u  !"°""r"*  ornamented  with  statuary,  and  fountains,  and  the  whole  is 
2?0W),0()0^doUa«.°    "'"^  "*°"  ^^^"^'      '^^^  '^''°'*  *'°'*  °^  *''^  •'""'•'"^  ^'^  exceeded 

^•2  '^'i%P"fd«»t'«  l»o»se.  a  mile  and  a  half  north-west  from  the  Capitol,  is  an  elegant 
edifice  of  freestone  two  stones  high  with  a  lofty  basement,  and  is  170  feet  long,  and 
eighty-six  wide,  the  north  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  a  fine  portico  of  four  lofty 
Ionic  columns,  projecting  with  three  columns.  The  outer  intercolumniation  is  for  carriages 
to  drive  under,  to  place  company  under  shelter.  It  stands  in  the  centre  of  a  plat  of  ground 
j/p/Z^^r''  ^*"*'f""}:''''d  o"t.  and  ^ig^h  ornamented.  It  is  elevated  for^-four 
Iritir*  ^'^'-Z  '  """a  ^'»\^°"*hern  front  presents  a  grand  and  beautiful  prospect.  ^  The 
S,?r«f  Tv.  P  '''''^:?''^^^y  fi«ed  to  their  purpose,  and  splendidly  fii  Jshel.  On  the 
Sd^lt  1  ^h  Presidents  house  are  two  large  buildings,  anf  on  the  west  side,  two  largo 
Z.ltT  /  t  ^"P^'-*™^"*^  of  state,  of  the  treasury,  of  war,  and  of  the  navy.  The 
pneral  post-office  and  the  patent-office  are  also  extensive  buildings.  Tliese,  with  the  new 
treasury  budding,  have  been  recently  erected,  to  supply  the  place  of  those  which  were 
burned  a  few  years  since.  The  new  treasury  building  contains  150  rooms,  and,  when 
completed,  wdl  contain  250.  It  has  a  splendid  colonnade,  457  feet  in  length.  The  ffeneral 
post-office  contains  about  eighty  rooms,  and  is  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  columns  and 
pilasters,  on  a  rustic  base.     The  patent-office,  in  addition  to  other  spacious  apartments,  haS 

ng  to  the  original  design,  wiU  be  upwards  of  400  feet  in  length.     It  is  considered  one  of 

of  %^  N  ?  fi  T.T  '''  "^Tu""^  ""^^  "  ^"^°**^  *°  *^^  ^""J  «nd  increasing  collections 
*llp  ?K  ;»f 't^f^n-     The  portico  of  this  building  is  of  the  same  extent  as  that  of 

the  Parthenon,  at  Athens,  consisting  of  sixteen  columns,  in  double  rows,  fifty  feet  hieh  In 
the  war-office  was  formerly  kept  the  fine  collection  of  Indian  portraits,  painted  ffom  the 
on^nal  heads  by  Rmg.  ^hese  valuable  pictures  are  now  in  the  custc^ly,  and  adorn  the 
coUections  of  the  National  Institution,  in  the  patent-office. 

r  JIT**®  ^"''^  ?-*^  ".''"  ^^^  ^^*^™  *'™°*''''  ''^°"'  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south-east  of  the 
Capitol,  and  contains  twenty-seven  acres.     It  has  houses  for  the  officers,  and  shops  and 
s"±iT'''°?  '""  ^^Se  ^y?honses,  a  neat  armoury,  and  every  kind  of  navalKs 
Several  ships  of  war,  some  of  which  were  of  the  largest  class,  have  den  built  at  this  ya.T 
Tnere  are  also  m  the  city  an  arsenal,  a  city  hall,  an  hospital,  a  penitentiary  a  theatre,  &c 
A      Jlrl^T  u  ^^P"''*^^  from  Georgetown  by  Rock  creek,  over  which  are  two  bridfres 
tjf^     iu    P'!^     u^f'  "'?  "  ""*  T  '*"^*'''  "°««««  *he  Potomac,  and  leads  to  Alex^ 
waw  „f  .r-  Va   "i^P  t^'  "''*''  ^^^  Anacostia,  or  Eastern  branch.     This  river  has 
water  of  sufficient  depth  for  fngates  to  ascend  to  the  Navv  yard,  without  being  lightened 
Vessels  requiring  fourteen  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the  Potomac  bridge.     By  means  of 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  a  communication  is  opened  with  a  rich  back  country  ;   and 
It  may  be  expected  that  the  commerce  of  Washington  will  increase.    The  Washington  canal 

^.ll  *"1 7!'°".  .*  "'  '"''"'^  ^l'^^^}"  ^^^  '"'^y-  '*  «**«"<1«  fr"-"  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
K^n^l.  Vk  ■'*"«*  west,  to  which  It  IS  connected  by  a  lock  at  that  street,  to  the  Eastern 
,?.u  :  :  •  °*°*^  "J"*  "•  *^®  ^'"'"'  *™  w*J'«<i  with  stone  on  both  sides.  From  17th  to 
14th.8treet,  u  a  spacious  basin  500  feet  wide;  from  1 4th  to  6th-8treet,  where  there  is 
another  ample  bwin,  its  width  is  150  feet  ;  and  from  6th-street  to  its  termination  in  the 
Eastern  branch,  ite  width  vanes  from  forty-five  to  eighty  feet ;  and' its  depth  is  four  feet 
below  tide  throughout.  At  its  eastern  tennination  is  another  spacious  bwin  and  wharf. 
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which  extends  to  tlie  channel.  This  canal  has  been  greatly  neglected,  and  is  much  out  of 
repair.     The  expense  of  this  canal  has  been  over  230,000  dollars. 

"  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  106  stores,  capital  926,040  dollars ;  six  lumber  yards, 
capital  57,000  dollars  ;  precious  metals  manufactured  to  the  value  of  13,000  dollars  ;  various 
other  metals  17,200  dollars ;  two  tanneries,  capital  2000  dollars  j  one  brewery,  capital  63,000 
«  '  ^^°  potteries,  capital  3250  dollars  ;  one  rope  walk,  one  grist  mill,  eleven  printing 
offices,  nine  binderies,  three  daily,  five  weekly,  five  semi- weekly  newspapers,  and  three  pe- 
riodicals, capital  149, -500  dollars  ;  thirty  brick  and  stone,  and  twenty-three  wooden  houses 
buUt,  cost  86,910  dollars.     Total  capital  in  manufactures,  336,275  dollars. 

"  The  Columbian  college  was  incorporated,  by  an  act  of  Congress,  in  1821.  It  is  delight- 
fully situated  on  elevated  ground,  north  of  the  President's  house,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  Capitol.  The  buildings  are  u  college  edifice,  five  stories  high,  including  the  base- 
ment and  the  attic,  having  forty-eight  rooms  for  students,  with  two  dormitories  attached  to 
each,  two  dwelling-houses  for  professors,  and  a  philosophical  hall,  all  of  brick.  It  has  a 
medical  department  attached.  The  Medical  college  is  situated  at  the  comer  of  10th  and 
E-streets,  at  equal  distances  from  the  Capitol  and  the  President's  house.  In  the  several 
department  are  a  president,  ten  professors,  and,  in  the  college  proper,  about  twenty-five 
students.  There  are  about  4200  books  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  October.  The  whole  number  of  alumni  is  ninety-seven.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  Baptists. 

"  There  were  in  the  city,  in  1840,  twelve  academies,  with  609  students,  nine  primary  and 
common  schools,  with  380  scholars. 

"  The  National  Institution  for  the  Promotion  of  Science  was  organised  in  May,  1840.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  is  patron  ;  the  heads  of  departments  constitute  six  directors 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  and  six  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  directors  on  the 

tart  of  the  institution.  Its  stated  monthly  meetings  are  held  in  the  patent-oflSce  building, 
ts  collections  are  deposited  in  the  grand  hall  of  this  building,  275  feet  long,  and  sixty-five 
feet  wide,  and  constitute  a  rapily  increasing  scientific  museum.  The  United  States'  ex- 
ploring expedition  has  added  largely  to  its  curiosities.  The  Historical  Society  and  the  Co- 
lumbian Institute  have  united  with  it,  with  their  libraries  and  collections.  They  have  a 
valuable  mineralogical  cabinet.  It  is  proposed  to  bring  out  regularly  volumes  of  trans- 
actions. If  properly  fostered,  it  may  become  an  honour  to  the  nation.  The  Union  Literary 
Society  has  been  in  existence  for  many  years,  and  holds  a  weekly  discussion  in  the  lecture- 
room  of  the  Medical  college,  and  is  well  attended.  Sectarian  religion  and  party  politics  are 
excluded  from  its  discussions.     The  City  library  contains  about  60(X)  volumes. 

"  The  city  contains  twenty-one  places  of  worship,  of  which  the  Presbyterians  have  four, 
the  Episcopalians  three,  the  Baptists  three,  the  Methodists  tliree,  Protestant  Methodists 
one,  Roman  Catholics  three,  the  Africans  two,  and  the  Unitarians  and  Friends  one  Bach, 

"  There  are  two  orphan  asylums.  There  are  three  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
1,500,000  dollars ;  and  two  insurance  companies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  450,000 
dollars. 

"  The  congressional  burying  ground  is  in  the  eastern  section  of  Washington,  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  Capitol,  and  contains  about  ten  acres  of  ground,  near  the  Eastern 
branch.  The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out,  and  neatly  kept.  It  has  already  received  a 
number  of  distinguished  men,  and  has  some  fine  monuments,  and  a  vault  in  which  bodies 
are  placed  that  are  awaiting  a  removal. 

"  This  city  was  fixed  on  as  the  future  seat  of  the  government,  in  accordance  with  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  great  man  whose  name  it  bears,  and  the  ground  on  which  it  stands  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  in  December,  1 788.  The  owners  of  the  land  gave  one-half  of  it,  after 
deducting  streets  and  public  squares,  to  the  United  States,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
public  buildings.  Such  grounds  as  should  be  wanted  by  the  United  States  were  to  be  paid 
for  at  the  rate  of  66  dollars  66  cents  per  acre.  It  was  laid  out  by  three  commissioners,  in 
1791,  and  surveyed  under  the  direction  of  Andrew  Ellicot.  The  seat  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment was  removed  to  this  place  in  1 800.  The  north  wing  of  the  Capitol  was  commenced 
in  1793,  and  finished  in  1800,  at  an  expense  of  480,202  doUars.  The  south  wing  was 
commenced  in  1803,  and  finished  in  1808,  at  an  expense  of  308,808  dollars.     The  centre 
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building  was  commenced  in  1818,  and  finUhed  in  1827,  at  an  expense  of  957,647  dollars 
In  Auguflt,  1814  Wwhington  wai  captured  by  the  BriUsb,  under  General  Ross,  who  set 
fare  to  the  Capitol,  the  President  s  house,  and  the  public  offices,  with  the  exception  of  the 
patent-ottice,  which  was  saved  by  the  solicitation  of  iU  superintendent.  The  library  of 
Con^ss  was  burned,  and  was  afterwards  replaced  by  the  purchase  of  that  of  Mr.  JeflFerson. 
consisting  of  7000  volumes,  for  23,000  dollars,  in  1815  " 


^i 


III.  VIRGINIA. 

ViHamiA  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  from  which  it  is  separated 
b^  the  Potomac  ;  east  by  the  Atlantic  ;  south  by  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  ;  west  by 
Kentucky  ;  and  north-west  by  Ohio.  It  Ues  between  36  deg.  33  min.  and  40  dejr.  43  min. 
north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  25  min.  and  83  deg.  40  .nin.  west  longitude;  and  betv  een 
bO  deg.  34  mm.  west,  and  1  deg.  20  min.  east  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  370 
miles  long,  and  200  miles  broad  at  its  greatest  width,  comprising  an  area  of  64,000  Eiirlish 
T^T, «"!''''.  °''  '*0'960,000  English  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
•^^'^ul'  •?  oo^^'nf  ^'l^^  &  ^^^^'  ^^^'^22:  in  1820, 1,065,366  ;  in  1830,  1,211,272; 
l.'Jr/oot^'  ''239,797;  of  which  448,987  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  white  p^puUtion 
Sll^on  *'™T'"*®.T'^''  369,745  were  white  females;  23,814  were  coloured  males; 
26,020  were  coloured  females.  Of  the  population,  in  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 318,771  ;  in  commerce,  6361  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  54,147  ;  navigetinir 
the  ocean,  582  ;  navigating  the  cauab,  rivers,  and  lakes,  2952  ;  learned  professions,  &c  , 
d866. — Official  Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  119  counties,  and  two  districts,  Eastern  and  Western.     The 
following  are  the  counties  of  the  Eastern  District,  with  their  population  in  1840  and  their 
f'P'*?^.''oZ^^J?'T'  }^'^?'  9'  A<='^o'»*c  i  Albemarle,  22,924,  C.  CharlottesvUle ;  Ame- 
ha,  10,320,  C.  Amelia;  Amherst,  12,576,  C.  Amherst;  Bedford,  20,203,  C.  Liberty; 
JrnQn"'^'   n'       ,'  n'  ^^^J^^'^'^^J  Buckingham,  18,786,  C.Buckingham  ;  Campbell, 
21,030,  C.  Campbel;  Carolme,    17,813,  C.  Bowling  Green;  Charles  City,   4774,  C. 
Charles  City;  CTiarlotte,   14,595,   C.  Charlotte;  Chesterfield,   17,148,  C.  Chesterfield ; 
ooT^PP^''  Ji^'^^h  ^-  Culpepper ;  Cumberland,    10,399,    C.   Cumberland  ;    Dinwiddle, 
22,658,  C.  Dmwiddie  ;  Elizabeth  City,  3706,  C.Hampton;  Essex,  11,309,  C.   Tappa- 
oS'jrri'n^'^^'''''  ^^^^',.^-   ^•'''^'^•'   Fauquier,   21,897,    C.    Warrenton  ;    Fluvanna, 
8812,  C.  Palmyra ;  Franklin,   15,832,  C.   Rocky  Mount;  Gloucester,  10,715,  C.Glou- 
cester ;  Goochland,  9760,  C.  Goochhuid  ;  Greensville,  6366,  C.  Hicksford ;  Greene,  4232. 
C.  Stannardsville;  Halifax,  25,936,  C.  Halifax;  Hanover,   14,968,  C.  Hanover;  Hen- 
nco,  33,076,  C.  Richmond;  Henry,  7335,  C.  Martinsville;  Isle  of  Wight,  9972,  C. 
Smithfield;  James  City,  3779,  C.  Williamsburg;  King  George,  5927,  C.  King  George  ; 
King  Wilham  9258,  C.  King  William  ;  King  ard  Queen,  10,862,  C.  King  and  Quefn  ! 
Lancaster,  4628,  C.  Lancaster;  Loudoun,  20,431,  C.  Leesburg;  Louisa,  15,433,  C.  Louisa  ; 
Lunenburg,  11,055,  C.  Lunenburg;  Madison,  8107,  C.  Madison;  Matthews,  7442.  C. 
Matthews;  Mecklwiburg,  20  724,   C.  Boydton  ;  Middlesex,  4392,  C.  Urbanna ;  Nanse- 
mond,  10,795,  C.  Suffolk;  Nebon,  12,287,  C.  Livingston;  New  Kent,  6230,  C.  New 
i^n«!  '^   x'J^^^'f'  ^I'^^F'  ^'  ^°"'^*'''' '  Northampton,  7715,  C.  EastviUe  ;  Northumberland, 
7924,  C.  Northumberland  ;  Nottoway,  9719,  C.  Nottoway;  Orange,  9125,   C.  Oranire ; 
Patrick,  8032,  C.  Patrick  ;  Pittsylvania,  26,398,  C.   Pittsylvania  ;  Powhatan,  7924,  C. 
ScottsviUe;  Princess  Anne,  7285,  C.  Princess  Anne  ;  Prince  Edward,  14,069,  C.  Prince 
Edward;  Pnnce  George,   7175,  C.  City  Point;  Prince  William,  8144,  C.  Brentsville ; 
Rappahannock,  9257,  C.   Washington;  Richmond,  5965,  C.Richmond;  Southampton, 
14,525,  C.  Jerusalem  ;  Spotsylvania,   15,161,  C.  Spotsylvania;  Stafford,  8454,  C.  Fal- 
mouth; Surry,   6480,  C.    Surry;  Sussex,    11,229,  C.  Sussex;  Warwick,  1456,  C.  War- 
wick ;  Westmoreland,  8019,  C.  Westmoreland ;  York,    4720,  C.  Yorktown  :— 369,398 
whites,   42,294  free  coloured,   395,250    slaves.     Total,  806,942.      fVestem  District— 
Alleghany,  2749,  C.  Covington;  Augusta,   19,628,  C.  Staunton  ;  Bath,  4300,  C.  Bath  ; 
.J,  -,.,„, „j   ^.,  x-xttTvtusuUijj i  ijuiciuuri,   iifVtv,  V/.  nncasiie;  liis^xton,  207 5,  C 
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Braxton  ;  Brooke,  7948,  C.  Wellsburg  ;  Cabell,  8163,  C.  Cubcll  ,  Clarke,  63o3,  C.  Berry- 
vile;  tayotte,   3924,   C.   Fa>etteville  i  Floyd,  4453,   C.   Floyd;  Frederick,    14,242.  C. 
Wmchoster;  O.K  5307,   C.Giles;  Grayson,  9087,  C.  Greensville;  Greenbrier,  8693, 
1 ;  ..."n '.'"■*?.;  v.'"'''''"'"'  '2,295,  C.  Ilomney  ,  IFardy,  7622,  C.  Moorofield ;  Ilarri.on, 
17,(>(,9,   C        iarksburg  ;  Jackson,    4890,   C.  Ripley  ;  Jefferson,  14,082.  C.  CImrlestown ; 
Kanawha,    13,567,  C.   Charleston;  Lee,  8441,  C.  Joncsville;  Lewis,  8151,  C.  Weston j 
Logan,   4309,  C.    Logan;  Marshall,  6937,   C.   Klizabethtown ;  Mason,  6777.  C.  Point 
Peasant;   Mercer,  2233,  C.  Princeton;  Monongalia,    17,368,  C.    Morgan  town ;  Monroe, 
Q    •  '         xV."l"1 '  Montgomery,    7405,   C.   Christiansburg ;  Morgan,   4253,    C.  Berkley 
Springs;  Nicholas,  25 1 5,   C.  Summersville  ;  Ohio,   13,357,   C.    Wheeling;  Paee,   6194. 
Lt^"J  ;  Pendleton,  6940    C.    Franklin  ;  Pocahontas,  2922,  C.  Hunte^ville  T  Preston 
?     '.^^J^'^^'^T^^  ^"'''''"'   ^^^^'    ^    Newbern;  Randolph,  6208,  C.  Beverly  ;  Roan- 
eke,  5499,  C.  Salem;  Rockbridge,  14,284,  C.  Lexington  ;  Rockingham,  17,344;  C.  Har- 
risonburg  ;  Russell,  7878,  C.  Lebanon  :  Scott,  7303,  C.  Estiiiville  ;  Shenandoah,   11,618. 
C    Woodstock  sSmythe,   6522,  C.  Marion  ;  Tazewell,  6290,   C   Jefferaonville  ;  Tyler 
6954,    C.   Middlebonmo  ;  Warren,    5627,    C.    Front    Royal  ;  Washington,    13,001.    C. 
Abingdon  ;  Wood,  7923,  C,  Parkersburg;  Wythe,  9375,  C.  Wytheville.     Western    Dis- 
trict, whites   371,570,   free  coloured  7548,   slaves  53,737.     total,  432,855.— 0/Wcia/ 
Jieturns.  •*' 

5oiV  am/ Con/<7«m/M»._Tho  extensive  section  of  Virgin!  which  extends  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers,  for  about  J 10  to  130  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  i« 
low  and  flat,  m  some  places  marshy,  naturally  sterile  and  sandy,  and  generally  covered 
with  pitch  pine  trees.  On  the  margin,  near  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  the  soil  is  usually 
fertile.  The  low  country  is  unhealthy  from  August  to  October.  The  lands  which  extend 
trom  the  rivers  at  the  head  of  tidewater  and  Blue  Ridge,  are  undulated  and  hilly; 
ospecialljjr  near  the  mountain  ranges.  The  soil  of  this  region  is  generally  sandy  and  poor  ; 
part  of  it  18  fertile,  particulariy  the  margins  of  the  rivers.  Towards  the  mountains  the 
country  is  stony  and  rough,  with  the  soil  rich.  The  mountains  of  Virginia  rise  generally  about 
150  miles  from  the  ocean.  Beyond  which  the  country  is  generally  mountainous,  traversed  by 
successive  ndges  of  the  Alleghany,  which  occupies  a  greater  breadth  of  country  in  Vir- 
ginia than  111  any  other  state.  Between  the  various  ridges,  however,  there  are  long  valleys 
or  table  land,  parallel  with  them,  often  of  considerable  breadth,  and  containing  some  of 
the  best  soil  in  the  state.  The  farms  among  the  mountains  are  smaller  than  in  any  other 
parts  of  the  state,  better  cultivated,  and  there  are  fewer  slaves.  The  climate  in  this  reirion 
18  very  healthy  ° 

The  soil  of  the  districts  near  the  sea  coast  is  generally  poor,  producing  Indian  com,  oats, 
and  peas.  Wheat  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  a  little  rice  in  the  swamps  in  its  southern 
part.  Between  the  sea  coast  region,  tidewater,  and  the  mountains,  is  the  tobacco  country  • 
but  in  the  northern  upland  counties  wheat  has  extensively  superseded  tobacco  ;  and  south  of 
James  river,  sufficient  cotton  is  raised  for  home  consumption.  The  south-eastern  counties 
produce  apples  and  peaches  in  great  abundance.  Among  the  mountains,  the  farmers  raise 
large  numbers  of  horned  cattle  and  hogs.  Indian  com  is  cultivated  throughout  the  state 
ihe  country  west  of  the  mountains  towards  the  Ohio,  is  rough  and  wild  ;  sometimes,  but 
not  generally,  fertile  ;  but  very  rich  as  a  mineral  region.—  Various  accounts.     U.  S.  Gaz 

Live  !itock  and  Agricultural  Products.—There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840.  326.438 
horses  andmules;  1,024,148  neat  cattle;  1,293,772  sheep  ;  1,992,155  swine  ;  poultry  to 
the  value  of  754,698  dollars.  There  were  produced  10, 109,716  bushels  of  wheat ;  87.430 
bushes  of  barley  ;  13,451,062  bushels  of  oats;  1,482,799  bushels  of  rye;  243  822 
,n  .ni  ,u  ''"'J^''^^'^*  :  34,577,591  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  2,538,374  lbs.  of  wool ; 
10,597  lbs  of  hops  ;  65,020  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,944,660  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  364,708  tons  of 
oL\  !o'o?u  ^T  °^  ''^""P  "^"^  ^'"'^  '  75,347,106  lbs.  of  tobacco;  2956  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
3,494,483  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  3191  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,541,833  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  1 ,480,488  dollars  ;  of  the  orchard,  705,765  douL  ; 
Sr«l  ^""^^TcaT     ^^^'°^^ '^''"'''^  '  13,911  gallons  of  wine  were  made.- Official 

i«  .^on^n^*"^"'*^'  *'*'PP*'"'  I*"'''  •''°"'  •="»''  «»^*'  limestone,  and  marble,  are  found.     In 
1840,  2000  p  .sons  were  employed  in  mining.     The  long,  narrow  district  in  ivhicli  gold  is 
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found,  extends  through  SpoUylvania  county  and  the  adjacent  country,  in  a  south-weit 
direction,  pawmg  into  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama.  The  gold  ore 
"i  ""*'  ''^«^'""'  8uffi«i«')tly  rich  to  rentier  its  mining  or  working,  excepting  in  very  few 
places.  The  coal  fields  are  very  extensive,  and  afford  both  the  bituminous  and  the  anthra- 
cite. Largo  quantities  have  been  mined  and  exported  from  the  vicinity  of  Richmond. 
HaU  springs  have  been  found  in  various  places,  and  salt  ha«  been  extensively  manufactured 
on  the  Great  Kanawha  nver,  near  Charleston.  The  warm  springs,  at  Bath,  the  hot  springs, 
»  lew  miles  distant,  the  sulphur  springs,  in  Greenbrier  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  the 
•weet  springs  of  Botetourt  county,  are  much  resorted  io.—  U.  S.  Gaz.-(See  also  Mineral 
I'roductions  of  United  States  hereafter.) 

I  •^'^''''''T.'^''®  ?°*,*"""<=  separates  this  state  from  JIaryland.  James  river  is  the  largest 
which  flows  through  the  state.  It  is  600  miles  in  length,  and  flows  from  the  mountains  in 
the  interior  behin  J  the  Blue  R.dge,  through  which  it  passes.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  1 20 
miles,  and  for  boats  much  farther,  and  falls  into  (Chesapeake  bay.  l^he  Appomattox  is 
130  miles  long,  and  enters  James  river  100  miles  above  Hampton  roads,  and  is  navigable 
twelve  miles,  to  Petersburg.  The  Rappahannock  rises  in  the  Blue  Ridge,  is  130  miles 
ong,  IS  navigable  110  miles  for  sloops,  and  falls  into  the  Chesapeake.  York  river  enters 
the  Chesapeake  thirtv  miles  below  the  Rappahannock,  and  is  navigable  forty  miles  for 
•tiips.  Ihe  Shenandoah  enters  the  Potomac  just  before  its  passage  through  the  Blue 
itidge.  Ot  the  nvers  west  of  the  mountains,  the  Great  Kanawha  rises  in  North  Carolino. 
passes  through  this  state  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Little  Kanawha  also  falls  into  the 
Uhio.      Ihe  Monongahe  a  rises  in  this  state,  though  it  runs  chiefly  in  Pennsylvania. 

Iho  lower  part  of  Chesapeake  bay  lies  wholly  in  tliis  state,  is  fifteen  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth  and  enters  the  Atlantic  between  Cape  Charies  and  Cape  Henry.  Norfolk,  eight 
miles  trom  Hampton  roads,  has  a  fine  harbour,  much  the  best  in  the  state  ;  it  is  spacious, 
sate,  and  well  defended;  and  it  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  Virginia;  but  Richmond 
and  mersburg  are  more  populous,  and  have  an  extensive  trade.  Besides  these.  Wheeling, 
Lynchburg,  Fredencksburg,  and  Winchester,  are  principal  places.— t/:  S.  Gaz. 

Trades — There  were  thirty-one  commercial  and  sixty-four  commission  houses  eniraffcd 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  4,299,500  dollars  ;  2736  retaU  dry-goods  and  otTier 
stores,  with  a  capital  of  16,684,413  dollars  ;   1454  persons  employed  in  tlie  lumber  trade, 

''•  I'lnTil^u'^  ^^^'^}^  ^''""''  ^^*  P^"""'  «»g*»«d  '"  'nt«™al  transportation,  who, 
with  Wd  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  emj '  .ved  a  capital  of  100,680  dollars;  556  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  28,383  dollars.— O^cia/  Rettirm. 
o  AAf"Af'^^'^/^''~^''  ^^'^'  *''®™  ^^"^  domestic  or  family  manufactures  to  the  value  of 
•  oAo  '  *^°'^J'-one  woollen  manufactories  and  fortyseven  fuUing  mills,  employ- 
ing 222  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  147,792  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 12,350 
dollars ;  twenty-two  cotton  manufactories,  with  42,262  spindles,  employing  1816  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  446,063  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,299,020  dollarsfforty- 
two  furnaces,  producing  18,810  tons  of  cast-iron,  and  fifty  two  forges,  Ac,  producing  5886 
tons  ot  bar-iron,  the  whole  employing  1742  persons,  and  a  capital  of  1,246,650  doUars: 
eleven  smelting  liouses  employed  131  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  51,758 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  103,650  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses  employed  seventy- 
three  persons,  and  produced  878,648  pounds  of  lead,  employing  a  capital  of  21,500  doUars; 
twelve  paper  manufactories,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  216,245  dollars,  and  other 
paper  ™a'"if«=to"es  producing  1260  dollars,  the  whole  employing  181  persons,  and  a  ca- 
piiai  ot  M(,160  dollars  ;  3342  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  2,406,671 
do  lars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,526,080  doUars  ;  hats  and  caps  were  manufactured  to  the 
value  ot  155,778  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  14,700  doU;  vs,  the  whole  em- 
ploying 340  persons,  and  a  capital  of  85,640  dol',  -s  ;  660  tanneries  employed  1422  per- 
sons,  and  a  camtal  of  838,141  dollars  ;  982  other  \  .ther  manufactories,  L  saddleries,  &c.. 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  826,597  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of  341,957  dollars 
tour  olasa-houses  and  two  glass-cutting  establuhments,  employed  164  persons,  producing 
articles  to  the  value  of  146,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  132,000  dollars;  thirty-threo 
potteries  employed  sixty-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  31,380  dollare,  with 
'e^ft^^j  n  ^^'225  dollars  ;  thirtysix  persons  produced  drugs,  paints,  &c.,  to  the  value  of 
,  ..^j..,.^, ..,  v,,j-,  auuai^;  iio  persons  proauced  maciuuei-y  lu  the 
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S"«ni*!i1?^'®^Ll°""''  150  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of 
5^504  dollar.  ;  ?62  persons  manufactured  9330  small  arms  ;  forty  plU  manu£^ 

fi47  8 1??  li«  '  I  °°"a"  J  carnages  and  waggons  wer«  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
647,815dollars,  employing  1592  persons,  and  a  capital  of  311,625  dollars  ;  HsISl- 
lenes  produced  865,725  ^ons,  and  five  bi^weries  produced  32,960  gaK,;,  emplS; 
1631  pei^ns,  and  a  capital  of  187,212  dollar,  ;  764  flouring  ndlls  p?oducS  SlS 

l^l'Hn7'i^  T^\  "^^^  "  ^^^'^c^^  5,184,669  dollars ;  ships  were  buik  d  the  value  of 
136,807  dollars  ;  675  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  289,391  dollara  •  402 

SysSr^r'  W-'^'"  "T^'  71>'^*'  «™§>T"»  4694Veln:  rndco^t 
1,367,393  doUars;  fifty  printing  offices  and  thirteen  bindenes,  four  daSy.  twelve  semi- 

^rf«cafto«._William  and  Mary  college,  at  WiUiamsbm-g,  is  the  oldest  in  the  state 
and  one  of  the  oldest  m  the  country,  and  was  founded  in  1691.  Hampden  Sydney  S 
IS.^"  P^ce  Edward  county    was  founded  in  1783,  and  is  flourishing.     ^ashLton 

C£n  ia^SI  ThT^""f>f^."-'?'\  Randolph  Ma.on  college, \as  foundel  at 
«W/?n  p.-!^  .    ^^  are  theological  schools  at  Richmond,  in  Prince  Edward  county 

and  in  Faufax  county.  But  the  most  important  literary  institution  in  the  stote  b  tfie 
Tn'tTi"  ^"^T  'i  Ch^  ottesville,  foSnded  in  IsT^  Its  plan  is  extensive  t  endow! 
men  has  been  munificent,  and  it  is  a  prosperous  institution.  In  dl  these,  with  a  few  smaUer 
institutions,  there  were,  m  1840,   1097  students  ;  there  were  in  the  stkte,  also,  382  aca' 

Sim      iTn""!-?''  u"'"*^  y^*^  °f  *»«'  ^''^  «°"Jd  neiVher  read  nor  write 
yfcft^«— The  Baptists,  the  most  numerous  religious  denomination,  have  about  437 

f7S      T.!.!     P^by^™^' 120;  the  Episcopalians,  fixty-five  ministers    the  MSo<Sst. 

170.     There  are  also  a  few  Lutherans,  Catholics.  Unitarians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

capital  of  3,637,400  dollars,    and  a  circulation  of  2,513,412  dollars.     At  the  clos^  of  the 
same  year  the  public  debt  amounted  to  6,857,161  dollars. 

Puilic  fFarfui.~Virgia\a,  has  undertaken  several  important  works  of  internal  improvo- 
meit,  by  chartenng  private  companies,  several  of  which  have  been  Uberally  aided  By  the 
state.     Ihe  Disma  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albemarle  wund,  extend- 
ing  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at  a  cost  of  879,864  doUars.     It 
has  branches  of  eleven  miles.     The  Alexandria  canal  extends  seven  mUes  and  a  quarter  from 
Georgetown  to  Alexandna.     The  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extends  175  mUes  fr^m 
Richmond  to  Buchanan.     The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends 
seventy-five  miles,  to  Aqma  c^^k.     Lomsa  branch,  twenty-five  mUes  from  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeds forty-nme  miles,  to  Gordonsville.     Richmond  and  Petereburg  raUroad,  from  Rich- 
ZS5^      P  .*T*^"*''^  °"  "''  *°  Petersburg.     Petersburg  and^Roanoke  raUroad  ex- 
Ts^jt^  Petersburg,  fifty.„.      „{!«,,  to  Weldon.     GreensviUe  railroad  extendrfrom 
near  Hicks,  for  eighteen  miles,  to  Gaston,  North  Carolina.     City  Point  railroad  extends  from 
1  etersburg,  twelve  mUes,  to  City  Point.    Chesterfield  railroad  extends  from  Si  Mnet  thir- 
teen miles  and  a  half,  to  Richmond.     Portsmouth  and  Roanoke  railroad  extondsS  Ports- 
mouth eight  miles,  to  Weldon,  North  Carolina.     Winchester  and  Potomac  nutoS  extS. 
from  Harpers  Ferry,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Winchester— O^ta/  Beturm.     U.  S.  Gaz. 


The 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

Virginia,  although  the  earliest  settled,  has  very  few,  and  no  veiy  large,  town». 
m.2^:T''''''Tr't''  !'.''^^  r  ^'^^'^  '''^^'  *'^«  ">"««  fi^™  •*»  ^t««ce  into  the 

^SoTiS^  f  P  *"  V-  T^'^r'  u  "*  •*  ^«"-^'^'*'  *'»'»«%  ^>*h  ''ri«k.  It  contain,  about 
2o0  buildings  of  every  kind,  and  about  1000  inhabitants.  It  has  twentv-f.w„  .♦^«.»  ^J 
DooK-5tore«,  and  a  printing-office,  from  which  a  weekly  newspaper  is  issued.'  There  are 
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•evenJ  flouring  millg  in  the  vicinity.  It  derives  its  chier  importance  from  the  univenity  rf 
Vuipnia,  of  which  it  is  the  seat.  This  institution  was  planned  by  Mr.  JeflFerson.  It  was 
designed  to  be  more  on  the  plan  of  European  universities  than  most  American  colleges. 
Ihe  university  budduigs  are  various  iu  theur  architecture,  and  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a 
grassy  parallelogram,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  stands  a  large  rotunda,  containing  lecture 
rooms  and  the  hbrary.  The  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  the  minendogical 
cabinet,  and  anatomical  and  general  museum,  are  extensive.  It  has  a  fine  astronomical 
observatory  on  the  apex  of  a  hiU  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  founded  in  1819,  has  a  pr  »sident 
and  eight  professors,  or  other  instructors,  has  had  200  alumni,  has  290  students,  and  16,000 
volumes  in  its  libraries.  The  commencement  is  on  the  4th  of  July.  It  u  munificenUv  en- 
dowed  by  the  state.  ^ 

Fbkdbbicksbobq  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Rappahannock  river,  110  mUes 
aboire  the  Chesapeake,  in  34  de^.  44  min.  north  latitude,  and  Y7  deg.  38  min.  west  longi- 
tude, bb  miles  east  of  North  Richmond.  Population,  in  1830,  3307  ;  1840,  3974.  "fiie 
city  IS  regularly  laid  out,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance  from  the  heights  by  which  it 
IS  surrounded.  It  is  supplied  with  excellent  water  from  the  Rappahannock,  in  pipes  laid  by 
a  jomt-stock  company.  The  falls  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  the  vicinity,  aflford  good  water- 
power.  It  has  a  flourishing  trade,  exporting  grain,  flour,  tobacco,  Indian  corn,  &c.  Its 
exports  have  been  computed  at  above  4,000,000  dollars  annually.    It  was  named  in  honour 

•rTl^'^t^t\  ^""^^^^  °^  ^*°'?*'  "^-  '^''«™  ^e"'  '»  1840.  seventy-three  stores, 
capital  db/,9bl  doUars ;  two  tannenes,  paints,  drugs,  «&c.,  capital  37,000  dollars;  one 
f^i  o^  J  Jr°  pnntmg-offices,  four  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
i4i,^UU  dojJars.     Five  academies,  256  students,  seven  schools,  156  scholars. 

Habpeb's  Febry,  173  miles  north  of  Richmond.  Situated  at  the  junction  of  the  She- 
nandoah nver,  with  the  Potomac  river,  at  the  passage  of  the  united  stream  through  the  Blue 
Kidp,  so  well  described  by  Mr.  Jeflferson.  There  is,  probably,  not  a  more  picturesque  spot 
m  the  Uaite.^  States.  It  contains  twelve  stores,  one  of  the  largest  flouring  mills  in  the 
union,  one  iron  furnace,  810  dwellings,  and  a  national  armoury,  where  8850  small-arms  are 
annupUy  manufactured,  employing  240  hands.  In  the  armoury,  80,000  or  90,000  stand  of 
anns  are  usually  kept,  and  as  they  are  sent  away  replaced  by  others  from  the  factories.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  passes  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Potomac.  The  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  thU  place.  The  Potomac  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge, 
760  feet  long  between  the  abutments,  connecting  the  vUlage  wi*  the  Mr:7land  side;— 

NoBFOLK  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Elizabeth  river,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  its  two  branches,  eight  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hampton  roads,  and  thirty- 
two  imles  from  the  ocean,  1 10  by  water,  below  City  point,  106  east-south-east  from  Richmowl, 
^dO  trom  Washington,  36  deg.  50  min.  50  sec.  north  latitude,  and  76  deg.  18  min.  47  sec 
west  longitude.  The  situation  is  low,  the  streets  are  crooked  and  irregular,  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  not  remarkable  for  elegance.  It  has  two  tanks,  two  iasurance  offices,  an  academy, 
an  orphan  asylum,  an  athenaeum,  with  a  respectable  library,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  a  marine 
hospital,  and  a  United  States  navy-yard.  At  the  latter  is  a  dry  dock,  constructed  of  hewn 
granite,  which  cost  974,536  dollars.  The  harbour  b  spacious  and  safe,  having  eighteen 
teet  depth  of  water.     The  entrance  to  it,  above  a  mile  wide,  is  defended  by  forts  Monroe 

*    I  Q^n  T^  ""^"^  '"""'^  *'"***®  **"*"  *°y  ^^"^"^  P'*<*  '"  t^e  state-     '''^e  tonnage, 

in  1840,  was  19,079.  The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapake  bay  with  Albemarle 
sound,  and  opens  an  extensive  water  communication  from  Norfolk  to  the  south.  There 
onS^,^  ,  „P  ®'  ',"  ^^1^'  ®'^***  ioink^  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses,  capital 
J02,000  dollars  ;  thuty-five  retail  stores,  capital  1,590,500  dollars ;  two  printing-offices, 
?^o  Si^'^^y;,  *"*"  ^'?'  ""'^  ""«  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures, 
17«,d00  dollars.  Eighteen  academies,  515  students,  seventeen  schools,  604  scholars. 
Population,  in  1830,  9816;  in  1840,  10,920.- OJicia/  Return,,  U.  S.  Gas.-(See  Trade 
of  Virginia  hereafter.)  ^ 

Petebsburo,  port  of  entr^,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Appomattox  river,  twelve  mUea 
•bove^ts  entrance  into  James  nver,  at  the  City  point,  in  37  deg.  13  min.  54  sec.  north  latitude, 
sriu  ; ;  ucg:.  iK)  nun.  «rc5t  longitude  tweniy-tiu^  miles  south  by  east  of  Ridunond.  foxm- 
iation,  in  1830,  8322;  in  1840,  1 1,136.     The  river  is  niivigable  to  this  place  for  yeweli  of 
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100  tons,  and  the  falls  immediately  above  it  afford  extensive  vrater  power.  A  canal  is  out 
round  these  falls  for  the  purpose  of  navigation.  The  borough  contains,  besides  Petersburg, 
the  village  of  Blandfoi  J,  m  Prince  George  county,  and  of  Pocahontas  in  Chesterfield  county. 
The  great  southern  chain  of  railroads  passes  through  it  and  adds  to  its  importance.  It  is  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  leading  towns  in  the  state,  and  exports  tobacco  and  flour.  The 
tonnage,  in  1840,  was  3098.  There  were  six  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  capital  875,000  ddlans;  121  retail  stores,  capital  1,026,250 
dollars  ;  two  lumi^er  yards,  capital  6000  dollars ;  one  furnace,  six  forges,  one  woollen  fac- 
tory, two  cotton  factories,  7520  spindles,  one  pottery,  two  rope- walks,  two  flouring  mills,  one 
gristmill,  two  saw  mills,  two  printing-offices,  one  semi-weekly  newspaper.  Capital  in  manu- 
factures, 726,555  dollars.  In  July,  1815,  a  disastrous  fire  destroyed  400  buildings,  and 
property  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars.     It  has  been  rebuilt  on  an  improved  plan. 

Richmond,  city  and  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  James  river,  at  the  lower  falls,  at  the 
head  of  tidewater,  and  is  m  37  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  77  deg.  31  min.  west  lon- 
gitude from  Greenwich,  and  0  deg.  27  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  twenty- 
three  miles  north  from  Petersburg,  and  117  miles  south-by-west  from  Washington.  The  popu- 
lation, in  1800,  was  5737 ;  in  1810,  9785  ;  in  1820,  12,067  ;  in  1830,  16,060 ;  in  1840, 
20,153.     It  is  situated  directly  opposite  to  Manchester,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  two 
bridges.     The  situation  is  healthy  and  highly  picturesque.     The  deaths  do  not  exceed  one 
in  eighty-five  of  the  population  annually.     Shockoe  and  Richmond  hills  stand  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  Shockoe  creek,  a  rapid  stream,  passes  between  them;  and  the  city  is  spread 
over  these  hills,  and  along  the  margin  of  the  creek.     The  elevations  present  many  pictur- 
esque views  of  the  city,  of  James  river,  nnd  of  the  surrounding  country.    The  ci«y  contains 
about  1400  houses,  a  large  proportion  of  which  aro  of  brick,  ^ith  slated  roofs,     ft  is  regu- 
larly laid  out,  the  streets  genertdly  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.    And  in  the  western 
division  of  the  city,  on  an  elevated  plain,  denominated  Shockoe  hifi,  stands  the  Capitol.    It 
has  a  very  commanding  situation,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  public  square,  of  an  oblong 
form,  containing  about  eight  acres,  ornamented  with  grass  plats  and  gravelled  walks.     In 
the  centre  of  a  spacious  hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  building,  stands  a  marble  statue  of  Wash- 
ington, executed  in  Paris.  Near  it  is  a  marble  bust  of  Lafayette.     In  one  angle  of  Capitol- 
square  stands  the  City  hall,  decorated  at  each  end  by  a  fine  Doric  portico  of  four  columns. 
On  the  eastern  part  of  Capitol- square  is  a  house  erected  for  the  residence  of  the  governor 
of  the  state.     In  another  angle  of  the  same  square  is  the  county  court  house.     In  the 
western  suburbs  of  the  city  is  thr  state  penitentiary,  a  large  building,  in  the  form  of  a  hoUow 
square,  300  feet  long  and  110  feet  broad,  with  several  acres  of  ground  connected  vrith  it.  In 
the  suburbs  of  the  cit^  on  the  north,  is  the  almshouse,  a  spacious  building  surrounded  by 
extensive  grounds.     The  other  public  buildings  are  a  county  and  a  city  goal,  an  orphan 
asylum,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  two  markets,  an  armoury  320  by  280  feet,  an  academy,  and 
a  masonic  hall.     The  city  is  supplied  by  water,  which  is  elevated  by  water  power,  and  two 
forcing  pumps,  into  three  large  reservoirs,  containing  1,000,000  gallons  each,  from  which 
it  is  distributed  over  the  city,  and  forms  a  g^at  resource  in  case  of  fire,  as  well  as  a  supply 
for  the  inhabitants  —U.  S.  Gaz. 

Richmond  is  well  situated  for  trade.  Vessels  drawing  ten  feet  of  water  come  to  Rockets, 
about  a  mile  below  the  centre  of  the  city ;  and  those  drawing  fifteen  feet  to  Warwick,  three 
miles  below  the  city.  The  falls  in  James  river  are  obviated  by  the  canal,  and  above  them 
it  is  navigable  for  boats  220  miles.  Regular  lines  of  packets  ply  to  and  from  New  York  and 
other  places,  and  it  communicates  by  steamboats  to  Norfolk.  The  principal  articles  of  ex- 
portation are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The  exports  amount  to  about  3,000,000  dollars 
annually.     The  tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  691 1. 

The  manufactures  of  Richmond  are  also  extensive.  The  falls  of  the  James  river  afford  a 
water  power  of  unlimited  extent.  There  were,  in  1840,  seventeen  foreign  commercial  and 
twenty-nine  commission  houses,  capital  3,062,000  dollars  ;  256  retail  stores,  capital 
1,646,450  dollars ;  three  lumber  yards,  capitel  24,000  dollars  ;  four  furnaces  and  eight 
forges,  &c.,  capital  317,900  dollars;  machmenr  produced  amounted  to  128,000  dollars; 
one  cotton  factory,  5810  spindles,  capital  175,000  dollars;  tobacco  manufactories,  capital 
492,250  dollars  ;  one  papr  factory,  capital  75,000  dollars  ;  twenty-one  flouring  mills,  two 
grist  iiiiiio,  thrw  6kw  mliis,  total  capiiai6i,000  doiiors  ;  eight  printing-offices,  one  bindery. 
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one  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-woekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  capital  48,700 
dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  1,372,950  dollars.— O/^cjoZ  Returns.  U.  S.  Gaz. 
— (See  Trade  of  Virginia  hereafter.) 

FINANCES. 

According  to  the  last  report  of  the  finance  committee,  "  The  state  debt,  including  what 
was  created  for  subscription  to  banks,  and  the  war  debt,  and  diminished  by  the  amount  of 
the  fflnking  ftind,  and  by  the  state  stock  held  by  the  Board  of  Public  Works,  amounts  to 
7,409,166  doUars.  The  annual  interest  on  this  debt  is  433,960  dollars.  The  ordinary  ex- 
penses of  government,  as  estimated  for  1843,  amount  to  457,000  dollars ;  making  the  whole 
annual  charge  890,960  dollars.  The  income  of  the  state  for  the  year  is  estimated  at  872,030 
dollars,  of  wliich  652,500  is  produced  by  taxes  and  ordinary  sources,  49,242  dollars  by 
the  bonus  on  bank  capital,  and  153,160  dollars  bv  the  income  of  bank  stock  owned  by  the 
state.  In  addition  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  above-mentioned,  the  state  is  liable  through 
its  guarantee  of  the  James  river  and  Kenawha  company  bonds,  the  old  James  river  company 
dividends,  and  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  for  2,872,520  dollars  j  making  the  total 
debts  and  liabilities  of  the  commonwealth,  10,281,686  dollars. 

Taxtis  for  1842. 

dollars. 
On  Lots       ....       63,353.38 

),  lands  .         .  .         234,660.88 

„  250,113  slaves  .         .     100,045.20 

332,929  horses     .  .  41,616,07 

9,200  coaches  .         .         .       23,427.13 

91  stages     .         .  .  325,31 

2417  carryalls  .         .         2,563.65 

5722  gigs    .         .  .  3,902.33 

licences  to  merchants        .       90,260.98 

7810  gold  watches.  .  7,810.00 

17,335  silver  watches         .         4,333.75 
„  11,629  clocks    .         .  5,814.50 

State  Debt. — Amount  of  state  debt  as  reported  by  the  governor  in  his  message  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  legislature,  7,650,000  dollars,  which  is  held  as  follows  : 

_    .    ,.  ,,    ,  dollars.         dollars. 

By  individuals 2,600,000 

„  banks 770,000 

„  state  and  state  institutions        ......  1  400  000 

„  citizens  of  other  states        .......  610000 

The  remainder  by  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 

Scotland,  say 2,270,000 


» 
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dollars. 

On  2682  pianos 

.       4,649.00 

„  plate  tax        .         .         , 

1,219.03 

„  insurance  offices 

.       2,190.81 

„  pedlars 

6,665.16 

„  ordinary  keepers 

.     18,826.45 

„  keepers  of  houses  of  private  en- 

tertainment 

3,721.89 

„  venders  of  lottery  tickets 

.       8,405.96 

„  exhibitors  of  shows 

1,310.00 

„  owners  of  stud  horses . 

.       8,002,00 

Total 

.  633,103.49 

The  property  of  the  state  is  invested  in  bank  and  other  stocks,  and  amounts  to 


-  7,650,000 
12,500,000 


TRADE   AND   NAVIGATION    OF   VIKGINIA. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  are  tobacco,  cotton,  wheat,  flour,  maze,  or 
Indian  corn,  Indian  corn  meal,  blackeye  peas,  naval  stores,  staves,  shingles,  and 
lumber  of  various  kinds. 

Of  Import, — Dry  goods,  iron,  copper,  and  other  metals  ;  glass,  coal,  hardware, 
earthenware,  salt,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  and  all  other  West  India  produce; 
hides,  dyewoods,  wines,  gin,  brandy,  and  other  liquors ;  chiefly  furnished  by 
Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Russia,  the  Mediterranean  ports,  different 
colonies-,  and  South  Americat 
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The  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  not  increased,  but  has  rather  declined 
for  several  years  past;  nor  does  there,  at  present,  appear  m.^ch  prospect  of 
improvement. 

This  decline  may  be  attributed  to  several  causes.  In  regard  lo  the  exports, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  a  very  large  portion  of  the  two  principal,  and  most 
valuable  commodities,  tobacco  and  cotton,  formerly  shipped  from  this  direct 
to  England,  France,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  is  now  sQnt  coastwise 
to  New  York,  and  the  other  large  cities  of  this  country,  where  it  either  finds  a 
market  and  ready  sale,  enabling  the  owner  at  once  to  realise  his  funds,  and  invest 
them  in  return  articles  suitable  to  the  demand  in  this  quarter;  or  their  tobacco 
and  cotton  are  reshipped  to  the  foreign  market  at  a  lower  freight,  and  upon  more 
moderate  terms,  than  has  been  done  from  Virginia — the  immense  capital  and 
tonnage  concentrated,  especially  at  New  York,  aflFording  facilities  and  advantages 
over  those  of  the  middle  and  southern  states.  It  is  further  to  be  observed,  that 
there  is  now  a  much  larger  quantity  of  both  the  named  articles  used  at  the 
American  manufactories,  and,  in  that  way,  much  more  retained  in  the  country 
than  formerly. 

The  foregoing  remarks  have  more  especial  reference  to  the  trade  with  the 
diflFerent  parts  of  Europe.  That  with  the  West  Indies  and  other  British  colonies, 
previously  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent,  has,  since  the  emancipation  of  the 
negroes,  decreased  in  a  still  greater  r  ^  than  the  other,  and  the  quantity  of 
lumber  and  coarser  descriptions  of  provisions,  furnished  from  this  state  for  that 
market,  is  now  hardly  more  than  one-half  of  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The 
number  of  vessels  in  that  trade  (especirlly  British)  have  diminished  in  proportion. 
This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  flour,  of  which  the  quantity  now  admitted  to  the 
West  Indies  is  greater  than  before,  it  appearing  that  the  same  class  of  persons 
are  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  the  coarse  food  with  which  they  were  supplied 
as  slaves. 

Port  Charges  —The  port  charges  (custom-house)  are  generally  moderate,  but 
depend  entirely  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  the  documents  that  may  le 
required ;  they  amount,  inward  and  outward  together,  to  about  from  four  to  eight 
dollars  upon  a  vessel. 

As  hospital  money,  seamen  of  all  American  vessels  are  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  twenty  cents  per  month,  deducted  from  their  wages,  and  paid  by  the 
master  at  the  custom  house,  on  entering  or  clearing;  but  no  such  charge  attaches 
to  seamen  of  foreign  vessels. 

There  are  no  "  warehousing  ports,"  so  denominated,  in  the  United  States ; 
but  all  the  larger  districts,  this  included,  have  public  stores,  where  foreign  mer- 
chandise may  be  deposited  for  exportation,  and  without  the  exaction  of  any  duty. 

Pilotage.— The  pil'»tage  regulations  are  regulated  by  the  state  legislature. 
The  following  are  abs.      .  ,s  from  the  existing  laws  :— 
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An  Act  to  amend  the  several  Acts,  concerning  Pilots,  passed  March  23, 1836. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  registered  vessel  owned  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  state,  whose  vessels 
are,  by  treaty  with  the  government  of  the  United  States,  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay  the  following  rates  of  pilotage  in  lieu  of  those  now 
established  by  law  ;  to  wit :  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  if  the  vessel  be  boarded  by  such 
pilot  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  foot ;  if  forty 
or  more  mUes^  to  the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  in  addition  to  the 
above  rates ;  if  less  than  twenty  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Capes,  one  dollar  and  twenty- five 
cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  sea,  one  dolhur  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Norfolk  and  Portsmouth,  eighty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Sleepy  hole 
or  Look  Out,  one  dollar  and  three  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Pagan  creek, 
eighty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  James  town,  or  any  place  between 
Pagan  creek  and  James  town,  one  dollar  and  ninety-four  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton 
roads  to  City  point  or  Bermuda  hundred,  or  any  place  between  James  town  and  City  point 
or  Bermuda  hundred,  two  dollars  and  eighty -seven  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Turkey  island,  three  dollars  and  forty-eight  cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to 
Warwick,  or  any  place  between  Turkey  island  and  Warwick,  fom-  dollars  and  thirty-four 
cents  per  foot ;  from  Hampton  roads  to  Richmond  or  any  place  between  Richmond  and 
Warwick,  four  dollars  and  sixty-three  cents  per  foot. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  same  rates  of  pilotage  shall  be  demanded  for  conducting 
a  vessel  from  each  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  section,  to  Hampton  roads,  as 
are  demandable  for  conducting  such  vessel  from  Hampton  roada  to  the  said  places  re- 
spectively. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  foreign  vessels,  not  placed  by  treaty  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  same  footing  as  vessels  of  the  United  States,  shall  pay 
one-fourth  in  addition  to  the  rates  of  piloting  therein  prescribed. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  master  of  a  vessel,  sailing  under  a  coasting  licence, 

and  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons,  shall  be  compelled  to  take  the  first  pilot  who  oflFers  to 
the  east  of  Cape  Henry,  to  conduct  his  vessel,  and  in  case  of  refiisal  on  the  part  of  the  said 
master  to  take  such  pilot,  he  shall  be  compelled  to  pay  half  pilotage  to  the  firat  port  to 

which  such  vessel  is  bound. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  master  of  a  vessel  who  shall  give  a  pilot  notice  to 

attend  his  vessel,  and  the  pilot  shall  attend  accordingly,  such  pilot  shall  receive  one  dollar 

and  seventy-five  cents  for  every  day  he  shall  be  detained. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  pilots  may  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  and 

borough  of  Norfolk,   state  their  accounts  and  prove  the  same  before  any  justice  of  the 

peace,  or  alderman  of  said  city  or  borough ;  and  lodge  the  same  with    such  agent  for 

collection,  who  is  hereby  authorised  to  collect  and  receive  the  money  on  the  same,  for 

which  he  shall  account  to  such  pilot  or  pilots,  as  in  other  cases  for  money  had  and  received, 

for  the  use  of  the  party  claiming  the  same. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  eleventh  section  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  into 

one  the  several  acts  concerning  pilots  and  regulating  their  fees,  passed  the  10th  day  of 

February,  1819,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  repeued. 

Be  it  further  c  acted,  that  the  rates  of  pilotage  for  vessels  of  war  shall  be  as  follows: — 

to  wit,  from  sea  to  Hampton  roads,  two  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents   per  foot;  fi«m 

Hampton  roads  to  sea,  two  dollars  and  seventy -five  cents  per  foot;  from  Hampton  roads  to 

Norfolk  or  Portsmouth,  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  foot,  and  from  Norfolk  or 

Portsmouth  to  Hampton  roads,  one  dollar  and  twenty -five  cents  per  foot;  and  for  every  day 

a  pilot  shall  be  detained  on  board  a  vessel  of  war,  three  dollars. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  master  of  a  vessel  shall  be  required  to  take  the  pilot  who 

may  have  conducted  his  vessel  from  sea;  to  conduct   his  vessel  from  her  port  of  entry  or 

other  place  of  departure  to  sea. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  person,  although  he  may  have  received  a  branch 

according  to  the  inovisions  of  the  act,  entitled  an  act  reducing  into  one,  the  several  acts 
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undertake  to  oonduct  any  vessel  required  by  law  to  take  a  pilot,  fiom  sea  to  any  of  tlie 
places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act,  or  thence  to  sea,  unless  he  shall  be  attached 
to  some  lawful  pilot  boat,  and  shall  actually  cruise  therein,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  150  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which  may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  any 
court  of  record  in  this  commonwealth,  by  any  person  who  shall  sue  for  the  same,  in  which 
action,  the  person  so  offending  may  be  held  to  bail ;  and  if  any  person  who  shall  not  have 
obtained  such  branch  shall  undertake  to  conduct  any  vessel,  required  by  law  to  take  a 
pilot  from  sea  to  any  of  the  places  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  the  act,  as  aforesaid,  or 
thence  to  sea,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  200  dollars  for  every  such  offence,  which 
may  be  recovered  by  action  of  debt  as  aforesaid,  in  which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 
Provided,  that  nothmg  herein  contained  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  prevent  any  person 
from  assisting  a  vessel  in  distress,  if  he  shall  deliver  up  such  vessel  to  any  lawful  pilot  who 
may  offer  to  conduct  her;  for  which  assistance  so  rendered,  the  person  so  assisting,  shall  and 
may  demand  and  receive  from  the  said  pilot,  half  the  fees  allowed  for  pilotage  by  this  act. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  pilot  shall  apprehend  and  confine  in  gaol  any  runaway 
slave  found  on  board  of  any  vessel  departing  or  about  to  depart  from  any  part  of  this 
commonwealth,  he  shall  be  entitled  to  a  reward  of  twenty  dollars;  which  sum  may  be 
recovered  by  action  of  debt  in  any  court  of  record,  from  the  owner  or  owners  of  such  slave, 
or  from  the  executors,  administrators,  or  committee  of  the  estate  to  which  such  slave  may 
belong.  And,  moreover,  the  master,  shipper,  or  owner  of  the  vessel  in  which  such  slave 
may  be  found  and  apprehended  as  aforesaid,  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  500  dollars, 
in  addition  to  the  penalties  now  prescribed  by  law,  which  sum  may  be  recovered  by  action 
of  debt  in  any  court  of  record  as  aforesaid,  by  such  pilot,  his  executors  or  administrators,  in 
which  action  bail  may  be  demanded. 

Be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  acts  and  parts  of  acta  coming  within  the  purview  of  this 
act,  and  contrary  hereto,  shall  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 
This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  May  next. 

An  Act  concerning  Pilots.     Passed  March  29,  1837. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly,  that  every  vessel  sailing  under  a  coasting 
licence  of  the  burden  of  seventy  tons  or  more,  bound  up  James  river,  shall  be  compelled  to 
take  the  first  pilot  that  may  offer  his  services  (Cape  Henry  bearing  west  of  south),  to  con- 
duct such  vessel  to  her  port  of  destination.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  captain  of  such  vessel 
to  discharge  such  pilot  in  Hampton  roads  by  paying  the  pilot  that  conducted  him  to  siud 
roads  two  dollars  per  foot;  if  the  captain  of  sucn  vessel  should  take  the  pilot  to  his  port  of 
destination  he  shall  then  pay  the  fees  imposed  upon  registered  vessels  by  the  act  passed 
tlie  23rd  day  of  March,  1836;  but  if  in  case  such  captain  should  refuse  to  take  a  pilot  when 
spoken,  he  shall  pay  to  such  pilot  or  his  agent  the  sum  of  ten  dollars ;  and  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  pilots  to  appoint  an  agent  in  the  city  of  Richmond  to  collect  their  fees  and 
pilotage. 

And  be  it  further  enacted,  if  any  captain  or  master  shall  refuse  or  fail  to  pay  to  the 
agent,  within  tliree  days  after  demand  made,  the  amount  which  may  be  due  to  any  pilot, 
he  shall  be  bound  to  pay  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars;  which  sums  may  be  recovered  by 
warrant  before  a  magistrate  of  any  county  or  corporation,  in  which  the  defendant  may  be 
found;  and  if  the  captpin  or  master  of  any  vessel  shall  conceal  or  obscure  the  name  thereof, 
and  shall  refuse  to  disclose  the  same  when  spoken  by  a  pilot,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the 
pilot  the  further  sum  of  five  dollars  to  be  recovered  as  above  stated. 

This  act  shall  be  in  force  from  its  passage. 

The  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  from  the  original. 


April  1,1837. 


GEORGE  W.  MUNFORD,  C.  H.  D. 
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Gboss  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Principal  Ports  within  the  Consulate 
of  Virginia,  during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  Decemher,  1840. 
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CoMHEBCE  of  Virginia,  from  1789  to  1843. 
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1.834 

^46»,240 

183S  ...... 

6,034,443 

1836 

6,044,028 

1837 

3,699,110 

1838 

3,977,898 

1839 

1840 

1841   

I84S 

3,74.'»,217 

1843* 

1,9.M,5I0 

doimra. 


181,441 

398,098 
660,9^3 
428,709 
367,713 
i8.'i40 

lo:,gc4 

!8U,782 

23,603 

17,619 

308 

'44397 

90,070 

60,204 

74  832 

33  837 

8  8V0 

53,040 

7,537 

5,874 

1,086 

7.180 

635 

11,201 

15,369 

3,938 

2,480 

1,489 

16,734 

8,033 

13,838 

9618 

148,012 

3,004 

8,333 


5,159 
2,053 


ilullurM. 
3,130,863 
3,552,823 
2,087,098 
3,321,610 
3,490,041 
3,268,053 
4,908,713 
6,113,431 
0,292,080 
4,4.30,689 
^B.13,374 
3,978,363 
6,100,708 
3,790,001 
3,(100,620 
\066,399 
4,7111,234 
526,473 
^894, 1 23 
4,822,611 
4,822,307 
3,001,112 
1,819,722 
17,381 
6,676,976 
8,212,880 
3,621,442 
7,016,240 
4,392,321 
4,387,957 
3,079,209 
3,217,389 
4,006,788 
3,277,.'»4 
4  129,320 
4,596,732 
4,687,038 
3,340,183 
3,787,431 
4,791,284 
4,131,475 
4,8I0,6.')0 
4,467,,887 
.8,483,098 
6,064,063 
6,192,040 
3,702,714 
3,986,228 


3,730,380 
1,957,163 


IMPORTS. 


duilttis. 


1,078,490 
864,162 
681,810 
6.19,787 
6,VI.3fi2 
639,438 
431,768 
375,338 
393,3,82 
405,730 
488,322 
333,639 
6:m,391 
837,32,4 
691.238 

1,106,814 
813,823 
577,142 


316,708 
187,062 


Dutieii  on  Foreign 

Mervhandiau  Ini- 

poried. 


dollara. 
803,887 
461,733 
392,438 
423,320 
433.936 
633,209 
692,337 
077, <7« 
1,012,203 
739,776 
822183 
736,864 
749,181 
938,929 
904,747 
762,813 
617  526 
132,640 
306,648 
810,124 
214,303 
707,372 
137,123 
23,sul 
1,303,739 
1,368,C36 
794,523 
891,887 
496,704 
3.36,510 
348, .MIS 
261,124 
2.VJ,7 18 
219,319 
l<)3.2(;0 
324,472 
172,889 
142,308 
197,717 
189,8,80 
3II),I28 
191,945 
I9!t,4«9 
163,887 
317,023 
300,762 


Drawback!  paid  on 

Foreign  Merchan- 

diso  Exported. 


dollan. 

908 

1,736 

3,857 

23,076 

49,281 

43,707 

70,252 

38,838 

8O,.8O0 

90  705 

59,139 

39,8'«4 

25,,')33 

33,723 

135,108 

100,876 

104,494 

6  250 

38,461 

46,343 

9,018 

6  962 

14,3<« 

^283 

4,897 

33  080 

37,903 

16,983 

16,483 

8,093 

3,740 

1,573 

8,661 

6,6113 

3,602 

6  112 

10,162 

8,992 

1,079 

9  314 

3,060 

9.738 

2,475 

393 

344 

6,223 


Kegiatered 
Tonnage, 


24 
II 


tona. 
33,239    — 
33,546    — 
23,997     71 
30.130     13 
31,767    38 
36,378     26 
40,936    41 
43,657    38 
46,838     68 
41,838     47 
44,830     92 
31  913     87 
37  832 
33,614 
37,674     19 
34,013     39 
33,803    06 
39,483    38 
36,699    29 
4.8,339    78 
28,744     71 
32,720    86 
25,938    68 
22,514    47 
31,152    40 
36,089    66 
27,569    23 
23„834    03 
16,147     64 
16,797    68 
12,216    06 
8,060    93 
11,139    86 
10.759     39 
10 .873     80 
13,724     20 
14239     38 
15,637     08 
14,303     79 
10,061     43 
13,400     13 
13,784     79 
17,038    30 
18,966    70 
19,737     62 
16,501     37 
8,299    64 
7,405    83 


*  For  the  nine  montba  ending  the  30th  of  June  only. 
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NATIONS. 

ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

Veasela. 

Ton- 
iiage. 

Crewa. 

Invoice 
Value. 

Veaaela. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Crewr. 

Invoice 
Value. 

Britiali 

I 
13 

274 

6G2I 

6895 

10 
343 

253 

337  10 
3085    0 

6322  10 

1 
33 

23 

274 

81S0 

8454 

10 
313 

.122 

^         t. 

American .  . 

4,0)0    0 



Total 

220,178     8 
224,228    S 

in.''!;i;h*fli!::\7."f^r,'„r* '"■"«""  »"«•'-'  "''•«•-»  "i  co.i.,T.iue  337*. 
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IV.    NORTH  CAROLINA. 

I' 

NoHTH  Carolina  is  bounded  north  by  Virginia  ;  cast  by  the  Atlantic  ;  south  by  South 
Carolina;  and  west  by  Tennessee.  It  is  situated  between  33  deg.  50  min.  and  36  deg.  30 
min.  north  latitude,  and  between  75  deg.  45  min.  and  84  deg.  west  longitude ;  and  between 
6  deg.  20  min.  west,  and  1  deg.  33  min.  east  from  Washington.  It  is  430  miles  long,  and 
180  broad,  and  compris's  an  area  of  48,000  English  square  miles,  or  30,720,000  English 
statute  acres. 

The  population,  in  1790,  was  393,754  ;  in  1800,  478,103  ;  in  1810,  555,500  ;  in  1820, 
638,829  ;  m  1830,  738,470;  in  1840,  753,419,  of  which  245,817  were  slaves.  Of  the 
free  ponulation,  240,047  were  white  males;  244,823  were  white  females;  11,226  were 
coloured  males ;  11,505  were  coloured  females.  lu  1840,  there  were  employed  in  agri- 
culture, 217,095  ;  in  commerce,  1734;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  14,322  ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  327  ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  379  ;  learned  professions,  1086. — Official 
Returns. 

This  state  is  divided  into  sixty -eight  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  are  as  follow :— Anson,  15,077,  C.  Wadesborough ;  Ashe,  7467,  C.  Jeffer- 
sonton;  Beaufort,  12,225,  C.Washington;  Bertie,  12,175,  C.  Windsor ;  Bladen,  8022, 
C,  Elizabeth ;  Brunswick,  5265,  C.  Smithville  ;  Buncombe,  10,084,  C.  Ashville  ;  Burke, 
15,799,  C.  Morganton  ;  Cabarrus,  9259,  C.  Concord  ;  Camden,  5663,  C.  Jonesborough  ; 
Carteret,  6591,  C.  Beaufort;  Caswell,  14,693,  C.  Yanceyville ;  Chatham,  16,242,  C. 
Pittsborough  ;  Cherokee,  3427,  C.  Murphy ;  Chowan,  6693,  C.  Edenton  ;  Columbus,  3941, 
C.  Whitesville  ;  Craven,  13,438,  C.  Newbem  ;  Cumberiand,  15,284,  C.  Fayetteville ; 
Currituck,  6703,  C.  Currituck  ;  Davidson,  14,606,  C.  Lexing^n ;  Davie,  7574,  C.  Mocks- 
ville;  Duplin,  11,182,  C.  Kenansville ;  Edgecombe,  15,708,  C.  Tarborough ;  Franklin, 
10,980,  C.  Louisburg  ;  Gates,  8161,  C.  Gatesville  ;  Granville,  18,817,  C.  Oxford;  Grenne, 
6595,  C.  Snow  HUl ;  Guilford,  19,175,  C.  Greensborough  ;  Halifax,  16,865,  C.  Halifax  ; 
Haywood,  4975,  C.  Waynesville  ;  Henderson,  5129,  C.  Hendersonville ;  Hertford,  7484, 
C.  Winton  ;  Hyde,  6458,  C.  Lake  Landing;  Iredell,  15,685,  C.  Statcsville ;  Johnston, 
10,599,  C.  Smithfield  ;  Jones,  4945,  C.  Trenton ;  Lenoir,  7605,  C.  Kingston  ;  Lincoln, 
25,160,  C.  Lincolnton;  Macan,  4869,  C.  Franklin;  Martin,  7637,  C.  Williamston  ; 
Mecklenburg,  18,273,  C.  Charlotte;  Montgomery,  10,780,  C.  Lawrenceville ;  Moore, 
7988,  C.  Carthage;  Nash,  9047,  C.  Nashville;  New  Hanover,  13,312,  C.  Wilmington  ; 
Northampton,  13,369,  C.  Jackson ;  Onslow,  7527,  C.  Onslow  ;  Orange,  24,356,  C.  Hills- 
borough ;  Pasquotank,  8514,  C.  Elizabeth  City  ;  Peniuimans,  7346,  C.  Hertford  ;  Person, 
9790,  C.  Roxborough;  Pitt,  11,806,  C.  Greenville;  Randolph,  12,875,  C.  Ashborough  ; 
Richmond,  8909,  C.  Rockingtiam  ;  Robeson,  10,370,  C.  Lumberton ;  Rockingliam, 
13,422,  C.Wentworth;  Rowan,  12,109,  C.Salisbury;  Rutherford,  19,202,  C.  Ruther- 
fordton;  Sampson,  12,157,  C.  Clinton;  Stokes,  16,265,  C.  Germanton;  Surry,  15,079, 
C.  Rockford;  Tyrrel,  4657,  C.  Columbia;  Wake,  21,118,  C.  Raleigh;  Warren,  12,919, 
C.  Warrenton ;  Washington,  4525,  C.  Plymouth  ;  Wayne,  10,891,  C.  Waynesborougli ; 
Wilkes,  12,577,  C.  Wilkesborough ;  Yancey,  5962,  C.  Burnsville. 

Raleigh,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  six  miles  west  of  the  Neuse  river,  is  the 
seat  of  government. 

Sou  and  Configuration. — Sandy  downs  extend  along  the  whole  coast  of  North  Ca- 
rolina. This  ridge  of  sea  sand  is  separated  from  the  main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow, 
and,  in  other  places,  by  broad  sounds  and  bays.  The  inlets  are  shallow  and  dangerous, 
with  shallow  bars  at  tneir  entrances,  and  Oeracoke  inlet  is  the  only  one  through  which 
vessels  pass.  Off  capes  Ilattcras  and  Lookout,  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea,  which  render 
those  land  promontories  the  most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  country,  for  sixty  or  eighty  miles  from  the  shore,  is  tame  and  flat,  abounding  with 
swamps  and  marshes,  and  the  streams  are  thick  and  sluggish.  The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
excepting  on  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  where  it  is  frequently  rich.  The  natural  wood  of 
thld  region  IS  pituii  pine,  which  is  inucii  larger  than  the  same  kind  of  tree  in  the  northern 
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This  wood  aiTorils  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  hiniber,  wliich  constitute  an  important 
from  the  state.     In  the    swanipji  rice  of  an  excellent  quality  is  raised.      Behind  the 


states. 

oxnort  from  tne  state.      In  the    swamp.*  rice  of  an  excellent  quality  .„  ,,„=,„„.      ucimm  niu 
flat  coi.ntry,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  the  rivers,  there  is  a  belt  of  about  forty 
miles  wide,  of  a  moderate  uneven  surface,  a  sandy  soil,  and  of  Vvrhich  the  pitch  pine  is  thj 
prevailing  natural  growth.     Above  the  fal'3  the  country  is  undulated,  the  streams  more 
rapid,  the  country  more  fertile,  and  uroduces  wheat,   rye,  barley,  oats,  and   flax.     The 
western  part  of  the  state  is  an  elevated  table  land,  about  IBOO  feet  above  the  level  of  tl»e 
sea,  with  some  high  ranges,  and  elevated  sunnnits.     Black  mountain,  in  Yancey  county,  id 
6476  feet  high,  the  highest  land  in  the  United  States  east  of  tlie  Rocky  mountains.     Iloan 
mountain  is  6038  feet,  and  Grandfather  mountain  is  5556  feet  high.     The  soil  of  tliis 
region  is  generally  good,  but  west  of  the  mountains  it  is  still  more  fertile.     Throughout  the 
state  Indian  com  is  raised,  and,  in  some  parts,  cotton.     In  the  low  country,  grapes,  plums, 
blackberries,  and  strawberries  grow  sjwntaneously  ;  and,  on  tlie  intervals,  eanea  grow  lux- 
uriantly ;  and,   their  leaves  continuing  green  through  the  winter,   furnish  food  for  cattle. 
The  low  country  is  uiihealthy,  but  in  the  elevated  parts  the  air  is  pure  and  salubrious.     In 
the  hilly  and  mountain  country,    oak,  walnut,  lime,   and  cherry  trees,  of  a  large  growth, 
abound.     In  the  nortliem  part  of  this  state,  and  in  Virginia,  is  the  great  Dismal  swamp, 
which  is  thirty  miles  long,   and  ten  broad,  and  covers  a  surface  of  loO,{X)0  acres.     In  the 
centre  of  it,  and  within  the  state  of  Virginia,  is  Lake  Drummond,  fifteen  miles  in  circuit. 
A  canal  passes  through  this  swamp,  with  a  feeder  five  miles  long  from  Lake  Drummond. 
Tlus  swamn  is  thickly  wooded  with  pine,  juniper,  cypress,  and,  in  its  drier  parts,  with  white 
and  red  oak.     In  some  paits,  the  thickness  ot  the  growtli  renders  it  impervious.     South  of 
this,  between  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sounds,  is  Alligator  swamp,  which  has  a  lake  in  the 
centre.     It  is  computed  that  2,500,000  acres  of  swamp  in  this  state  might  be  easily  drainetl, 
and  afford  a  rich  soil  for  the  growth  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  Indian  corn. 

Live  Stock,  and  Agricultural  Products.— h  1840,  there  were  in  the  state  166,608 
horses  and  mules  ;  617,371  neat  cattle  ;  538,279  sheep;  1,649,716  swiiie;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  544,125  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,960,885  bushel*  of  wheat ;  3574  bushels 
of  barley;  3,193,941  bushels  of  oats;  213,971  bushels  of  rye;  15,391  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
23,893,763  bushels  of  Lidian  corn  ;  625,0441bs,  0/  wool;  10631bs.  of  hops  ;  118,923lb3. 
of  wax ;  2,609,239  bushels  of  potatoes;  101,369  tons  of  hay ;  9879  tons  of  hemp  and  flax; 
16,772,3591b8.  of  tobacco ;  2,820,3881bs.  of  rice;  51,926,190lbs.  of  cotton;  301 41bs.  of  silk 
cocoons;  71631bs.  of  sugar ;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  674,349  dollars  ;  of 
the  orchard  at  386,006  dollars;  of  lumber  at  506,766  dollars  There  were  made  28,752 
gallons  of  wine — Official  Returns. 

Minerals — The  principal  minerals  of  North  Carolina  arc  gold  and  iron.  The  gold 
region  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  extends  east  of  the  Yadkin.  It  exists  in 
grains,  and  in  small  masses  and  lumps,  some  of  them  worth  from  100  to  7000  or  8000  dol- 
lars, and  in  veins.  A  considerable  amount  is  sent  annually  to  the  mint  of  the  United 
States.— (See  account  of  the  Mineitds  generally  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Rivers. — The  {irincipal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  400  miles  long,  navigable  for  small 
vessels  thirty  miles;  Roanoke;  Pamlico,  navigable  for  thirty  miles;  Neuse;  CajKj  Fear,  tlie 
largest  river  in  the  state,  280  miles  long  with  eleven  feet  nf  water  to  Wilmington;  the 
Yadkin,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  Groat  Pedee  in  South  Caiolina;  and  the  Catawba, 
which  also  passes  into  South  Carolina.  The  sluggishness  of  the  rivers  as  they  approach 
the  sea,  and  the  sandy  chaiacter  of  the  coast,  cause  them  to  be  extensively  obstructed 
by  bars  at  their  mouths.  As  this  sta^e  has  few  good  harbours,  much  of  its  commerce  is 
earned  on  through  Virginia,  South  CaroUna,  Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  Wilmington,  on 
Cape  Fear  river,  forty  miles  from  the  sea,  is  the  most  commercial  place  in  the  state. 
Ivewbem,  on  the  Neuse,    thirty  miles  from  Pamlico  sound,    has  some  commerce.      Fu- 

yetteville,  at  the  head  of  boat  navigation  on  Cape  Fear  river,  has  considerable  trade. 

U.  S.  Gaz. 

^  Trade.— The  exports  of  the  state,  in  1 840,  amounted  in  value  to  387,484  do'lars ;  and  the 
imports  to  252,532  dollars.  There  were  four  commercial  houses  and  forty-six  commission 
houses  engaged  ui  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  151,300  dollars;  1068  retail  dry  goods 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,082,835  dollars;  432  person.s  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  46,000  dollars;  213  persons  emnloved  in  internal  transnortatlon. 
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who.  with  twenty-four  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  9000  duUan;  1784 
{Mrsons  employed  iu  the  fisheries,  with  a  capita]  of  21  .'1,502  dollars.  —  Official  Ueturus.  lu 
1842  the  exports  amounted  iu  value  to  334,650  dollars;  tiio  imports  to  187,404  dollars. 

Mant^l'actures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was 
1,413,242  djUara;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories  and  one  fullinji^  mill  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  3900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  9800  dollars;  twenty-five 
cotton  manufactories,  with  47,934  spindles,  employing  1219  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  438,900  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  995,300  dollars;  there  were  eight  furnaces, 
producing  968  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  forty-three  forges,  &c.,  producing  963  tons  of  bar 
iron,  employing  468  persons,  and  a  capital  of  94,961  dollars;  two  smelling  houses,  employ- 
ing thirty  persons,  and  produced  10,000  pounds  of  lead;  ten  smelting  houses  employed 
389  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  255,618  doUarj,  with  a  capital  of  9832 
dollars;  two  paper- i.iills,  produ<>ing  articles  to  the  value  of  8785  dol'ir^,  with  a  capital  of 
5000  dollaro;  hats  und  caps  wen;  manufactured  to  the  value  of  38, 167  dollars,  and  straw  boa- 
nets  to  the  value  of  1700  dollars,  employing  142  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13,141  dollars; 
353  tanneries  amployed  6i6  persons,  with  a  capital  of  271,979  dollars;  238  <ither  leather 
manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  prmluued  oi'ticles  to  the  value  of  185,387  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  76,163  doUiirs;  sixteen  potteries  employed  twenty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  6260  dollars;  with  a  capital  of  1531  dollars  ;  eighty-nine  persons  manu- 
factured machinery  to  the  value  of  43,285  dollars  ;  forty-three  persons  manufactured  hard- 
ware and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1200  dollars;  698  persons  manufactured  carriages  and 
waggons  to  the  value  of  301,601  dollars,  with  a  capiUl  of  173,318  dollars;  323  Houring 
mills  produced  87,641  barrels  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  1830  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  ^alue  of  1,552,096  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  1,670,228  dollars; 
vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  62,800  dollars;  223  persons  manufai  tared  furniture  to 
the  value  of  35,002  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  57,980  dollars;  forty  persons  manufactured 
1085  small  arms;  fifteen  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  1083 
dollars;  276  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  58,336  dollars;  36V  per- 
manufactured    1,612,825  lbs.   of  soap,    148,546  lbs.  of  tallow-candles,    335  lbs.    of 
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spermaceti  and  wax  candles,  with  a  capital  of  4754  dollars  ;    2802  distilleries  produced 
1,051,979  gallons,  and  with  breweries,  which  produced  17,431  gallons,   employed  1422 

Eersons,  and  a  capital  of  180,200  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone,  and  1822  wooden 
ouses,  employed  1707  persons,  at  a  cost  of  410,264  dollars;  twenty-six  printing  offices, 
four  binderies,  twenty-six  weekly,  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  periodicals, 
employed  103  persons,  and  a  capital  of  55,400  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital 
employed  in  manufactures  was  3,838,900  dollars. — Official  Returns  for  1840. 

Education. — The  university  of  North  Carolina,  at  Chapel  hill,  twenty-seven  miles 
west-north-west  from  Raleigh,  was  founded  in  1791.  Davidson  college,  in  Mecklenburg 
county,  was  founded  in  1837.  In  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  158  students. 
There  were  in  the  state  141  academies,  with  4398  students,  632  common  and  primary 
schools,  with  14,937  scholars;  and  56,609  white  persons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who 
could  neither  read  nor  write. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

In  the  low  country  the  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  deno- 
minations. In  the  elevated  country  west  are  many  Presbyterians.  The  Methodists  and 
Baptists  have  each  about  20,000  communicants;  the  Presbyterians  about  11,000.  The 
Episcopalians  have  a  bishop  and  twenty  ministers;  the  Lutherans  have  eighteen  ministers, 
thirty-eight  congregations,  and  1886  communicants.  Besides  these,  there  are  some  Mora- 
vians, Roman  Catholics,  Friends,  &c. 

Banks. — There  were  in  October,  1839,  in  this  state,  six  banks  and  branches,  with  a 
capital  of  1,500,000  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  1,165,857  dollars. — (See  Banks  generally 
of  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — The  Wilmington  and  Raleigh  railroad  extends  from  Wilmington  161 
miles  and  a  half  to  Weldon,  on  the  Roanoke,  and  coiniects  with  the  Portsmouth  and  Roan- 
oke railroad.  It  was  commenced  in  1836,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  Raleigh  and  Gaston 
railroad  extends  from  Raleigh  eighty-five  miles  to  Gaston,  on  the  Roanoke,  where  it 
unites  with  the  Petersburg,  Grenville,  and  Roanoke  railroads.  Northwest  canal  connects 
Northwest  river,  six  miles,  with  the  Dismal  Swamp  canal.  Weidon  canal  extends  twelve 
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miles  round  the  falls  of  the  Roanoko.  Clubfoot  and  Harlow  canal  exlendo  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Clubfoot,  ouo  mile  and  a  half,  to  those  of  Hariow  creek,  near  Beaufort. — 
U.  S.  Gax.     (Various  accounts.) 

The  reeeipts  of  the  railways  for  1843  amounted  to  122,108  dollars;  expenses,  70,176 
dollars;  receipts  by  steamboats,  104,066  dollars;  profits  on  both,  78,006  dollars. 

Pbiwcipai,  Towns  and  Siapobts. — There  are  no  larare  towns,  nor  any  irood  seaports 
m  North  Carolina,  /  »  t~ 

Wilmington,  situated  on  the  e»wt  side  of  Cane  Fear  river,  about  thirty  miles  from  the 
sea.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  enter  the  river,  and  ascend  to  the  town,  but  the  entrance  is 
dangerous.     Population,  in  1840,  4744.     Shipping,  18,232  tons. 

Fayetteville,  situated  about  a  mile  from  the  west  bank  of  Cape  Fear  river,  at  the 
head  of  uninterrupted  boat  k.  ivigation,  in  S  »  deg.  3  min.  north  latitude,  79  deg,  68  min. 
west  longitude.  Population,  in  1820,  3531';  in  1830,  8868;  in  1840,  4285.  It  is 
regulariy  laid  out,  with  streets  100  feet  wide.  It  has  three  churches,  a  court  house,  two 
banks,  and  a  United  States  arsenal  of  construction.  Its  trade  is  in  grain,  flour,  tobacco, 
and  naval  stores,  and  is  considerable .  In  1 83 1 ,  a  most  disastrous  fire  dcBtroyed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  place,  which  so  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  people  throiig}n>ut  the  United 
States,  that  they  contributed  about  92,000  dollars  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers.  The 
place  has  in  a  great  measure  recovered  from  the  disaster.  There  were,  in  1840,  fifty-two 
stores,  capital  372,400  dollars  ;  seven  cotton  factories,  13,234  spindles,  one  flouring  mill, 
four  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills,  two  oil  raiUs,  two  printing  oflioes,  two  weekly  newspapers. 
Capital  in  manufactures,  384,000  dollars.—  ?/.  S.  Gaz. 

Newbehn,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Neuse  river,  thirty  miles  above 
Pamlico  sound.  In  1840,  it  contained  3690  inhabitants,  atid  fifty.-three  stores.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  151,650  dollars.  It  exports  rum,  pork,  timber,  tar,  pitch,  &c.  A  steam- 
boat plies  to  and  from  Elizabeth  city. 

Beaufort  has  a  tolerably  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  about  fourteen  feet 
of  water,  and  has  considerable  trade,  though  the  population,  in  1840,  consisted  only  of  1 100 
inhabitants,  and  the  tonnage  of  the  port  to  1974. 

Raleigh,  the  capital  of  the  state,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Neuse  river,  123  miles 
from  Newbern,  and  thirty  miles  from  the  most  navigable  part  of  the  river.  It  stands  in  a 
healthy  elevated  situation  ;  and  contained,  in  1840,  only  2240  inhabitants.  The  state 
house  IS  a  superb  granite  edifice,  166  feet  long,  ninety  feet  wide,  and  surrounded  by  massive 
granite  columns.  There  were,  in  1840,  forty-three  stores,  capital  191,200  dollars;  four 
printing  offices,  two  binderies,  five  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in 
manufactures,  36,800  dollars.  The  former  state  house,  containing  a  marble  statue  of 
Washington,  by  Canova,  was  burnt  in  1831. 
Finances. — This  state  owes  no  public  debt. 


State  Revenue. 

dollars. 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1842 29,002 

Distribution  of  United  States'  land  fund  25,983 

Direct  taxes  77,788 

Bank  tax 5,201 

Miscellaneous 788 


Total 138,702 

Literary  Fund  Income. 

dollars,  cts. 

Amount  on  hand,  Nov.  1,  1842 57,998  30 

Loans,  &c.,  repaid 34,511  57 

United  States*  land  fund  2.'>,147  14 

Bank  dividends 6.3,269  75 

Miscellaneous 14,524  99 


State  Etpenditure, 

dollars. 

General  assembly  42,893 

Judiciary 27,482 

Executive  officers  and  expenses 6,578 

Interest  on  railroad  bonds , 42,884 

Public  printing 8,872 

Contingencies 2,825 


Total 193,451     75 


Total 127,529 

Literary  Fund  Expenditure. 

dollars,  cts. 

Experimental  farm 1 7,020     9& 

Common  schools    57,847     07 

Wilmington  railroad  bonds 50,000    00 

Purchase  of  bank  stock 2,700    00 

Expenses  of  literary  board 954     80 

Miscellaneous 1,885     46 


IT9I.. 

im..< 
un,., 

1794... 

irw.. 

ITM... 

im.. 

ITM... 

irse... 

■SOS... 

itsi... 

IS*9.  . 

isoa.  . 

IRS4.. . 
ISOA... 
ISM... 
I8U7... 
ISOS... 
ISM... 
1810... 
I8II... 
1811... 
ISU... 
ISI4... 
1815... 
1816... 

isir... 

1818... 
1819... 
ISSO... 
1811... 

isn... 

ISU... 
IBM... 

isas... 

1S9S... 
1817... 
ISIS... 
18*0... 
ISSO... 
1831... 

isn... 

1833... 
1834... 
I83S... 
1S36... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839. . . 
IfttO... 
1841... 
1841... 
1843*.. 
1844... 


Total 130,407     76 

iiu.  rect-ipt,  n.  ....   !,„,-,r,„.  jmjjrovt-ncnt  runo,  dunng  the  year,  amountfa  Jo  iJ8,833  doiiars 

Tifo"  ^U'n.„'j^T^'^l"''  '°  ^'^^  "^o"""  3  cents;  leaving  a  balance  on  hand,  November  I, 
1 84.3,  0127,049  dollars  60  cents. 
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*  For  nine  moutli*,  .ndiug  30th  of  June. 


The  direct  foreign  trade  of  this  state  has  been  rapidly  decliulng  ;  nor  is  it  likely  to 
increase.— (See  General  and  Detailed  Account  of  the  Navigation,  Tonnage,  and  Trade  of 
the  United  States  hereafter.) 


V.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


South  Carolina  is  bounded  north  by  North  Carolina ;  south-east  by  the  Atlantic ; 
and  south-west  from  Georgi:^,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Savannah  river.  It  is 
between  32  deg.  2  min.  and  35  deg.  10  min.  nortli  latitude,  and  between  78  deg.  24  min. 
and  83  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  1  deg.  45  min.  and  6  deg.  15  min.  west 
from  Wasuington.     It  is  about  200  miles  long  and  125  miles  broad.     Its  area  comprises 
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about  25,000  square  miles,  or  16,000,000  square  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
240,000;  in  1800,  345,591 ;  in  1810,  415,115;  in  1820,  502,741  ;  in  1830,  581,458? 
in  1840,  594,398,  including  327,028  slaves.  Of  the  free  population,  in  1840,  130,496 
were  white  males,  128,588  white  females;  3864  were  coloured  males,  4412  coloured 
females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  198,363;  in  commerce,  1958;  manufactures  and  trades, 
10,325;  navigating  the  ocean,  381  ;  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.,  348;  learned  pro- 
fessions, &c.,  1481. 

This  state  is  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840, 
and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Abbeville,  29,351,  C.  Abbeville;  Anderson,  18,493, 
C.  Anderson;  Barnwell,  21,471,  C,  Barnwell;  Beaufort,  35,794,  C.  Coosawhatchie ; 
Charieston,  82,661,  C.  Charleston  ;  Chester,  17,747,  C.  Chester ;  Chesterfield,  8574, 
C.Chestei-fieldville;  Colleton,  25,548,  C.Walterborough;  Darlington,  14,822,  C.Dariington; 
Edgefield,  32,852,  C.  Edgefield;  Fairfield,  20,165,  C.Winnsborough;  Georgetown,  18,274, 
C.  Georgetown  ;  Greenville,  17,839,  C.  Greenville ;  Horry,  5755,  C.  Conwaysborough  ; 
Kershaw,  12,281,  C.  Camden  ;  Lancaster,  9907,  C.  Lancaster;  Laurens,  21,584,  C.  Lau- 
rensville  ;  Lexington,  12,111,  C.Lexington;  Marion,  13,932,  C.Marion;  Marlborough, 
8408,  C.  Bennettsville;  Newberry,  18,350,  C.Newberry;  Orangeburg,  18,519,  C.Orange- 
burg; Pickens,  14,356,  C.Pickens;  Richland,  16,397,  C.Columbia;  Spartanburg,  23,699 
C.  Spartanburg ;  Sumter,  27,892,  C.  Sumterviile  ;  Union,  18,936,  C.  Unionville ;  Wil- 
liamsburg, 10,327,  C.  Kingstree;  York,  18,383,  C.  Yorkville. 

Configuration  and  Soil. — The  sea-coast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  island?,  between 
which  and  the  shore  there  are  navigable  passages  with  inlets  from  the  sea,  affording  great 
commerce  for  coasting  vessels.  The  mainland  is  naturally  divided  into  the  Lower  and 
Upper  country.  The  low  country  extends  from  eighty  to  iOO  miles  from  the  sea-coast, 
and  is  covered  with  forests  of  pitch  pine,  called  pine-barrens,  the  soil  being  unfit  for  agri- 
culture :  these  low  lands  are  interspersed  with  marshes  and  swamps.  The  banks  of  the 
large  rivers,  and  on  the  creeks,  are  bordered  with  excellent  land,  producing  cotton  and  Indian 
com  in  abundance.  The  marshes  and  swamps,  when  drained  and  cleared  of  the  canes, 
reeds,  cypress,  and  other  woods  and  shrubs,  are  formed  into  productive  rice  plantations. 
The  salt  marshes  on  the  sea-coast  are  susceptible  of  being  transformed  into  good  arable 
lands ;  but  they  have  been  greatly  neglected.  Among  the  pine-barrens,  are  the  Savannas^ 
which  naturally  produce  nothing  but  grass;  and  which  affoi-d  tolerable  pasturage. 

Between  the  Low  country  and  the  interior  region,  there  occurs  a  succession  of  little 
sand-hills.  This  district,  sometimes  denominated  the  Middle  country,  continues  for  fifty  or 
sixty  miles  to  the  Ridge,  or  Upper  country,  the  ascent  to  which  is  sudden,  and  in  some 

E laces  abrupt.  The  lower  falls  of  the  rivers  occur  along  this  ridge.  The  low  grounds 
etween  the  sand-hills  and  this  region  are  suitable  for  agriculture  and  pasturage ;  but  with 
these  exceptions,  the  country  below  the  ridge  is  barren,  and  scarcely  fit  for  cultivation. 
Beyond  the  ridge  a  beautiful  and  healthy  region  of  hills  and  dales,  and  streams  of  pure 
water,  extends  west  to  the  mountains.  Tnis  whole  region  may  be  regarded  as  an  elevated 
table  land,  and  is  generally  fertile.  At  the  distance  of  220  milts  north-west  from  Charleston, 
the  land  is  800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  From  this  the  country  rises  gradually  to 
the  mountainous  region  to  the  west,  where  the  great  Alleghany  range  passes  through  the 
state,  in  several  ridges,  some  of  which  have  high  peaks.  Table  mountain,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  of  these,  is  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  staple  productions  of 
the  state  are  cotton  and  rice,  great  quantities  cf  which  are  exported.  Rice  was  first  intro- 
duced in  1693,  and  is  raised  only  in  the  Low  country,  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated  by 
the  tide,  or  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers.  Indigo  was  formerly  produced  in  large  quantities, 
but  it  lias  given  place  to  the  more  profitable  crop  of  cotton.  The  sea-island  cotton,  pro- 
duced in  the  islands  along  the  shore,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  demand. 
The  highlands  in  the  north-western  parts  of  the  state,  known  by  the  name  of  Hickory  and 
Oaklands,  are  described  as  fertile. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stuck  and  Agricultural  Products. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  129,921 
horses  and  mules  ;  572,608  neat  cattle  ;  232,981  sheep  ;  878,532  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
value  of  396,364  dollars.  There  were  pioduced  968,354  bushels  of  wheat ;  3967  bushels 
ofbariey;   1,486,208  bushels  of  oats;  44,738  bushels  of  rye;  14,722,805  bushels  of  Indian 
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com  ;  299,170  lbs.  of  wool ;  15,857  lbs.  of  wax  ;  2,698,313  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  24,618 
tons  of  hay  ;  61,5191b9,  of  tobacco;  60,590,860 lbs.  of  rice  ;  61,710,274 lbs.  of  cotton; 
2080  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  30,000  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
577,810  dollars;  of  the  orchard,  62,275  dollars;  of  lumber,  537,684  dollars.— O/j^a/ 
RetUTtis. 

Minerals.— The  minerals  in  this  state  are  gold,  iron,  various  ochres,  marble,  limestone, 
and  some  lead,  potter's  clay,  fuller's  earth,  useful  fossils,  &c. 

Rivers. — The  great  Pedee  river,  450  miles  long,  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  runs 
through  the  eastern  part  of  the  state.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  for  130  miles.  The 
Santee,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and  the  Congaree,  rises  in  North  Carolina, 
and  has  a  sloop  navigation  for  about  130  miles.  The  Saluda  is  a  branch  of  the  Congaree. 
The  Edisto  is  navigable  for  large  boats  for  100  miles.  The  Savannah  washes  the  whole 
south-west  border  of  the  state,  and  is  a  noble  stream.  There  are  several  smaller  rivers, 
among  which  are  Cooper,  Ashley,  and  Combahee. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Education. — The  most  important  literary  institution  in  this  state  is  the  College  of 
South  Carolina,  at  Columbia,  founded  in  1804.  There  is  a  theolopcal  seminary  connected 
with  the  institution.  It  had,  in  1840,  168  students.  Charleston  college  was  founded  in 
1785,  and  has  about  sixty-five  students.  There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  117  academies, 
or  grammar  schools,  with  4326  students  ;  and  566  common  and  primary  schools.  There 
were  20,615  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion.— The  Methodists,  Baptists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  the  most  numerous  religious 
denominations.  At  the  commencement  of  1836,  the  Methodists  had  37,503  communicants; 
the  Baptists  had  314  churches,  226  ministers,  and  36,276  communicants;  the  Presbyterians 
had  ninety  churches,  seventy  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  had  fifty  churches,  one  bishop, 
and  forty-three  ministbrs.  The  Lutherans  had,  in  1840,  twenty  four  ministers,  thirty-four 
congregations,  and  1667  communicants.  There  are  a  few  congregations  of  Roman  Catho- 
lics, Unitarians,  Friends,  Universalists,  and  Jews. 

Banks.— At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  were  fourteen  banks  and  branches  in 
this  state,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  11,584,355  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  4,439,404 
dollars.     The  state  debt  at  the  close  of  1840,  amounted  to  3,764,734  dollars. 

Trades. — There  were  forty-one  commercial  and  forty-one  commission  houses  engaged 
in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  3,668,050  dollars;  1253  retail  dry  goods  and  other 
Btoies,  with  a  capital  of  6,648,736  dollars;  1057  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  100,000  dollars ;  125  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
wltli  forty-six  butchers,  packers,  dtc,  employed  a  capital  of  112,900  dollars;  fifty -three 
persons  employed  in  the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  1617  dollars. 

Manufactures. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  amounted  to  930,703 
dollars;  there  were  three  woollen  manufactories,  employing  six  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  4300  dollars  ;  fifteen  cotton  manufactories, 
with  16,355  spindles,  employing  570  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  359,000 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  617,450  dollars ;  four  furnaces,  producing  1250  tons  of  cast 
iron,  and  nme  forges  producing  1 165  tons  of  bar  iron,  employing  248  persons,  and  a  capital 
of  113,300  dollars  ;  five  smelting  houses,  employing  sixty-nine  persons,  producing  gold  to 
the  value  of  37,418  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  40,000  dollars  ;  one  paper  manufactory, 
employing  thirty  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  20,800  dollars,  with  a  capital 
of  30,000  dollars  ;  twenty  persons  produced  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  3750  dollars ; 
ninety-seven  tanneries,  employing  281  persons,  and  a  capital  of  212,020  dollars;  243 
other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &o.,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  109,472 
dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  45,662  dollars  ;  eight  potteries,  employing  forty-nhie 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  19,300  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  12,950  dollars ; 
127  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  65,561  dollars  ;  twenty-six  persons  pro- 
duced hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  13,465  dollars;  420  persons  produced  carriages 
and  waggons  to  the  value  of  180,270  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  132,690  dollars  ;  164 
flouring  mills  produced  58,458  barrels  of  flour,  which,  with  other  mills,  employed  2122 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,201,678  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
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1,668,804  dollars ;  1281  persons  manufactured  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  193  408 
i  «Q  m*,",u  '^f'^^Kf  72,443  doUars  ;  168  persons  manufactured  586,327  lbs.  of  soap, 
and  68,011  lbs.  of  taUow  candles  ;  251  distilleries  produced  102,288  gallons,  employing 
219pe«ons,  and  a  capital  of  14,342  dollars ;  ships  and  vessels  -^ere  constructed  to  thf 
va^ue  of  60,000  dollars ;  241  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value  of  28.155 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  133,600  doUani ;  111  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1594  wo^en 
houses  were  erected,  employing  2398  persons,  at  a  cost  of  1,527,576  dollars  ;  sixteen 
printing  offices,  and  seven  bmderies,  three  daily,  twelve  weekly,  and  two  semi-weeUy  news- 
papers, and  four  periodicals,  employed  164  persons,  and  a  capital  of  131,300  doUar/  The 
amo^t  of  capital  employed  m  manufactures,  was  3,216,970  doUars.— 0#cia/  Returns. 

J^^hc  fForks -South  Carolina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  improvement. 
Ihe  bantee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbour  to  the  Santee  river, 
and  was  finished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars.  Through  this  canal  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  Santee  and  Congaree  nvers,  a  boatable  communication  has  been  opened 
trom  Charleston  to  Columbia.  Winyaw  canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Win- 
yaw  bay  to  Kmlock  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Santee  river.  The  navigation  of  the  Catawba 
nyer  has  been  improved  by  five  short  canals,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  about  eleven 
miles  and  a  half.  Saluda  canal  extends  from  the  head  of  Saluda  shoals  to  Granby  ferry 
sixmilesandaquarter.  Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  short  canals,  to  avoid  the 
oDstructious  01  falls  or  shoals  m  nvers. 

The  South  Carolina  raih-oad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extends  135  miles  and  three- 
f7°Sf  J^i^T  "^u  u  "■  "^^  ""f"  commenced  in  1830  and  completed  in  1834,  at  a  cost  of 
1,750,000  doUars.  It  has  since  been  sold  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnatti,  and  Charleston 
RaJroad  Company,  for  2,400,000  dollars,  paid  for  in  the  stock  of  the  latter  company. 
Ihe  entire  length  of  this  road  from  Charleston  to  Cincinnatti  will  be  718  miles.  The 
Uranchville  and  Columbia  railroad  extends  from  BranchviUe.  on  the  South  Carolina  raU- 
road,  sixty-six  miles  to  Columbia.  This  is  to  form  a  part  of  the  Charleston,  Louisville,  and 
Cincmnatti  radroad.— JT;  S.  Gaz. 


FINANCES. 
Statement  of  the  Public  Debt,  1844. 


DATES. 


1704-1705 

1824 

1826 

1826 

1828 

1828 

1828 

ISSB 

1830 


AmoiiDt  Oatitaoding. 


dolUra.  cent*. 

193,sai  85 

ISO.MO  00 

300,000  00 

10,000  00 

141,662  SO 

1,03J,SS3  S5 

964,444  44 

200,000  00 

200,000  00 

200,000  00 


Rate  per 
Cent. 


3,49.M64    S3 


3 
9 
5 
6 
A 
9 
6 
6 


When  reim 
bunable. 


At  will. 
1849 
1846 
18S0 
1898 
I860 
1870 
1848 
1890 
1892 


Object  of  Ihe  Lmnii. 


Payment  of  rerolutionary  claimi. 
Internal  lnipn>*ementa. 

ditto  ditto. 

Benefit  of  Mn.  Randolph. 
Sab.  to  S.  Weatem  R.  R,  Bank, 
Rebuilding  city  of  Charle«ton. 

ditto  ditto. 

Loan  and  Sub.  to  L.  C.  and  C.  R.  R.  Co 

ditto  ditto  ditto. 

ditto  ditto  ditto. 


Amount  of  surplus  revenue  deposited  with  the  state,  1,051,422  dollars. 

*i    ^T"S*^'^\*?  S**'  ^"^«""«'  Cincinnatti,  and  Charleston  railroad,  guaranteed  by 
the  state,  2,000,000  dollars.  °  ^ 

"It  is  highly  probable,"  says  Governor  Hammond,  "the  state  will  never  be  called  on  to 
refund  the  surplus  revenue,  though  her  liability  for  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  in  an 
estunate  of  her  debt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  her  guarantee  of  the  railroad  Inrnds  is  only 
nominal,  and  that  in  due  season  they  will  be  discharged  by  the  railroad  company.  '  " 
fore  deduct  these  items,  m  stating  the  public  debt,  for  which  certain  and  early 
must  be  made,  at  3,500,000  dollars." 

The  receipts  into  the  state  treasury,  m  1843,  were  299,196  dollars  16  cente,  and  tlie 


I  there- 
'ly  provision 
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expenditures,  277,833  dollars  77  cents.     The  balance  in  the  treasury,  including  an  unex. 
pended  balance  of  previous  appropriations,  was  about  57,000  dollars. 

Exclusive  of  domestic  productions  of  minor  consideration,  but  which  if  included  in  the 
estimate,  would  swell  the  export  of  South  Carolina,  to  at  least  13,000,000  dollars, 
Savaimah  exported  the  last  year  : — 

199,842  foreign  K,       ,  ,    _^     ^, 

7P.299  coastwise        J  ^^""^  °^  ^^°^  '^"t^""- 
10,537  from  Darien. 


286,678  total  at  30  dollars  the  bale 

8,108  Sea  islands,  at  75  dollars  the  bale     . 
50,000  casks  of  rice,  estimated  at  20  dollars 


8,600,340  dollars. 

608,000       „ 
1,000,000       , 


10,208,340       „ 
The  exports,  therefore,  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  pass 
through  the  ports  of  Charleston  and  Savannah,  amount  in  the  aggregate,  to  23,208,340 
dollars. 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  state,  is  but  a  small  town,  or  rather  village.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Congaree  river,  120  miles  north-north-west  of  Charleston.  Large  boats  ascend  the 
river  to  the  place,  during  high  flo-^ds,  and  there  is  a  railroad  from  Charleston  to  this  place. 
The  population  of  the  whole  township,  in  1840,  only  amounted  to  3500  inhabitants. 

George  Town  is  a  port  of  entry  on  the  west  side  of  Winawa  bay,  with  about 
2800  inhabitants,  and  a  haroour  which  admits  vessels  drawing  eleven  feet  depth  of  water. 
It  has  rather  an  active  trade.     In  1840,  the  tonnage  of  the  port  was  4415. 

Charleston  is  the  largest  city  in  the  Atlantic  states  south  of  die  Potomac,  and  the 
ninth  in  population  in  the  United  States,  and  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land  for.  led  by  the 
junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers.  It  is  in  32  deg.  47  min.  north  latitude,  and  79  deg. 
64  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich  ;  and  3  deg.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It 
is  124  miles  south-south-east  fit)m Columbia ;  118  miles  north-east  from  Savannah;  590 
miles  south-south-west  ft«m  Baltimore ;  780  miles  south  south-west  from  New  York ;  540 
miles  south-cOuth-west  firom  Washington.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  16,359;  in  1800, 
18,711 ;  in  1810,  24,711;  in  1820,  24,780;  in  1830,  30,289  ;  in  1840,  29,261 ;  of  which 
14,673  were  slaves;  employed  in  commerce,  676;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1025;  in 
navigating  the  ocean,  292;  learned  professions,  226.  Academies  and  grammar  schools 
fourteen,  with  861  students  ;  thirteen  common  and  primary  schools,  with  574  scholars,  of 
wluch  568  were  at  the  public  charge.  Five  white  persons  over  twenty  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — Official  Returns. 

"  The  bay  formed  at  the  junction  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  rivers  is  two  miles  wide,  and  ex- 
tends south  of  east  seven  miles  to  its  entrance  into  the  AUantic,  below  Sullivan's  island. 
Ashley  is  2100  yards  wide  opposite  the  town,  and  Cooper  is  1400;  and  both  are  deep  and 
navigable  for  large  vessels.  A  sand  bar  extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  but  has 
four  entrances,  the  deepest  of  which,  passing  very  near  Sullivan's  island,  has  seventeen  feet 
of  water  at  high-tide.  It  is  defended  by  Fort  Moultrie,  Fort  Pinkney,  on  an  island  two  miles 
below  the  city,  and  by  Fort  Johnson  four  miles  below.  The  harbour  is  open  to  easterly 
winds,  and  storms  from  that  quarter  are  often  troublesome  to  the  shipping  at  the  wharfs. 
The  ground  on  which  Charleston  is  built  is  raised  but  about  seven  feet  above  high-tide,  so 
that  parts  of  the  city  have  been  overflowed,  when  the  wind  and  tide  have  combined  to  raise 
the  waters,  though  it  has  not  often  occurred.  The  streets,  which  are  fi-oin  thirty -five  to 
seventy  feet  in  width,  extend  from  east  to  west,  from  the  Cooper  to  the  Ashley  nver,  and 
are  intersected  by  others  at  nearly  right  angles,  running  from  north  to  south.  Many  of 
the  houses  are  of  brick,  while  others  are  of  wood,  many  of  them  painted  white,  which,  with 
the  profusion  of  foliage,  by  which  they  are  commonly  surrounded,  g^ves  them  a  beautiful 
appearance.  The  houses  are  generally  elegant,  and  they  are  often  furnished  with  piazzas 
which  extend  to  the  roof;  <^nd  are  ornamented  with  vines^     The  crsrdens  ars  i^dnrr.'^i'  ~''tH 
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orange,  peach,  and  other  trees,  and  a  variety  of  shrubbery  ;  while  the  streets  are  often  lined 
with  the  pride  of  India,  and  other  beautifid  trees.  Refinement  and  hospitality  characterise 
the  society  of  Charleston ;  the  city  is  considered  more  healthy  during  the  summer  months 
than  the  surrounding  country.  It  contains  twenty -four  churches :— ilve  Episcopal,  four  Pres- 
byterian, four  Methodist,  three  Roman  Catholic,  two  Baptist,  two  German  Lutheran,  one 
French  Protestant,  one  Jews'  synagogue,  and  one  Bethel. 

"  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the  exchange,  a  court  house,  gaol,  two 
arsenals,  a  theatre,  two  college  nails,  an  almshouse,  and  an  orphan  asylum.  The  orphan 
asylum  accommodates  150  destitute  children.  The  literary  aTid  philosophical  society  has  a 
fina  collection  of  objects  in  natural  history,  and  the  academy  of  fine  arts  possesses  some 
valuable  paintings.     The  city  library  contains  about  15,000  volumes. 

"  St.  Philips  parish,  or  the  neck,  virtually  a  part  of  the  city,  contains  a  population  of 
11,000;  it  is  adorned  with  plantations  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  Moultrieville,  on 
Sidlivan's  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  is  a  small  but  pleasant  town,  and  the  re- 
freshing breezes  from  the  ocean  cause  it  to  be  much  resorted  to  from  the  city  during  the 
summer  and  autumnal  months." —  U.  S   Gaz. 

Trade. — The  commerce  of  Charleston  is  extensive,  comprising  that  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  state.     Its  tonnage  in  1840  was  29,250. 

There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-seven  foreign  commercial  and  thirty-four  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  3,563,750  dollars;  428  retail  stores,  capital  3,317,450  dollars; 
seven  lumber  yards,  capital  50,000  dollars;  three  grist  mills,  four  saw  mills,  with  a  total 
capital  of  334,000  dollars;  eight  printing-offices,  five  binderies,  three  daily,  three  weekly, 
and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  four  periodicals,  with  a  capital  of  120,000  dollars; 
eighty-four  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  twenty-six  wooden,  built  at  the  cost  of  927,700 
dollars.     Total  capital  in  mc    ufactures  770,500  dollars. —  Official  Returns. 

"  There  are  three  lines  of  packets  which  ply  between  this  city  and  New  York.  One 
line  has  six  ships,  one  of  which  sails  from  each  place  every  five  days.  Another  consists  of 
eight  brigs,  one  of  which  sails  every  fourth  day.  There  is  another  line  consisting  of  six 
brigs.  A  canal  of  twenty-two  mdes  in  length,  connects  the  harbour  wi*h  the  Santee 
river.     A  railroad  extends  136  miles  to  Hamburg,  on  the  Savannah. 

"  The  College  of  Charleston  has,  in  its  scientific  department,  sixty  students,  and  a 
library  of  3000  volumes.  There  are  in  the  city  twenty  churches,  of  which  the  Episco- 
palians have  four,  tho  Presbyterians  three,  the  Metiiodists  three,  the  Congregationalista 
two,  the  Roman  CatlioJics  two,  and  various  others.  There  are  six  newspapers  published 
here,  three  of  which  are  issued  daily,  one  semi-weekly,  and  two  weekly.  The  city  is  divided 
into  four  wards." —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Charleston  exported  during  the  year  1839  : — 
228,191  foreign  >,   ,       .  ,    _^     ^^ 

60, 1 78  coastwise        \  ^'^'^^  °^  '^""^  '=°"°"- 


288,369 
13,200  from  Georgetown. 

301,569  total,  at  30  dollars  the  bale 


9,047,070  dollars. 


19,310  bales  Sea  islands  at  75  dollars  . 
100,000  tierces  of  rice,  at  20  dollars 


1,458,250 
2,000,000 


>» 


Total  value  ....  12,505,320      „ 

In  1842,  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  to  foreign  parts  was  198.824,  and  coastwise 
70,782  bales.     George  Town  exported  12,617.     Total  exports,  282,224  bales. 
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Tabipf  of  Commissions   and  Charges,  and  other  Regulations  of  Trade,  adopted  hy  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 


CommUiloMt— Maximum  Ratet. 

per.  ct. 
On  the   purcbaae  and  shipment  of  produce  on  fa. 

leign  account 3J 

On  drawing  bills  for  the  aame 3^ 

On  th«  purcbaae  and  ahipment  of  produce  on  domea- 

tic  HCcouDt 2^ 

On  drawing  b.'IU  for  the  same 1 

Uu  lue  piirchaae  and  abipmvnt  of  produce,  eiilier 
nu   foreign  or  domeatic  account,  with  funda  in 

hand 2i 

On  aalea  of  foreign  conaignmenta S 

On  guarantee  of  the  same a  J 

On  aulea  of  donieatic  conaignuienia S 

On  guarantee  of  tlie  aamo a^ 

Oil  remitting  the  proceeda  of  aaleain  produce 2* 

Ditto  ditto  in  billa, with  guarantee...  2} 

Ditto  ditto  in  bills,  without  do 1 

On  procuring  freights j 

On  collecting    do 2I 

On  abip's  disbursements,  witli  funds  in  hand aj 

Diitu  ditto  drawing  billa S 

For  endorsing  bills  of  exchange  (domestic) •ih 

Ditto  ditto  ditto  (foreign) 2j 

On  goods  consigned  to,  or  lodged  with  merchants  for 
sale,  and  afterwards  ordered  to  be  resbipped,  or 

delirered  up  on  the  amount  of  invoice 2^ 

For  forwarding  gooda,  25  cents  per  package 

On  effecting  insurance,  on  amount  insured k 

On  recovering  losses,  if  litigated j 

Ditto  ditto  without  litigation, if  under  ac- 
ceptance   2  J 

Ditto       ditto       ditto     if  not  under  acceptance.. .,  1 
On  collecting  money  by  power  ol  attorney,  if  liti- 
gated    6 

Ditto  ditto  without  litigation 2} 

On  cargoes  of  vesaels  in  distress,  where  the  gniids 
are  bonded,  lodged  in  the  custom  house,  or 
stored,  and  afterwards  reahipped — on  amonot  of 

invoice,  (except  on  jewelry  and  specie)  2} 

On  jewelry  and  specie x 

On  collecting  hills  of  exchange 4 

On  remitting  for  the  same  in  bills,  without  guarantee      i 
Revised,  October,  1843. 

The  shipping  charges  on  cotton  are — 

Brokerage 13)  cents  per  bale. 

Marking 2  „ 

Mending 4  ,_ 

„    furnishing  bagging  and  twine       10  ,| 

S,™y»«« 6J 

WhariHge 4  ,, 

The  shipping  charges  on  rice  are — 

Brokerage,  whole  casks 

„  half         

Marking  caska,  half  casks,  and 

bags 

Drayage,  whole  casks 64  to 

>,        half       , 4lto 

„        bnK» ij  to 

Coojierage,  c:t!iks  and  half  casks 
.,     Ailing  up,  and 

extra  hooping 20  „ 

Starting  into  half  casks  dlr.  1  00  per  cask. 

„  bags  and  sewing  . .  I  00        „ 

Wharfage,  whole  and  half  casks  4  each. 

..  llilgS 1        „ 

Anil  utorage,  while  awaiting  shipment,  of  8  cents  per 
week  on  bales,  and  whole  and  half  casks,  foi  the  firat  and 
last  weeks,  ■■     ■  i  .-ents  for  the  intermediate  wet  k». 

On  all  oil..  .  „  d*.  the  rliargeii  ac  ually  paid  in  each 
particular  case.— 4  (/o)>/<rf,  Oetol/ir,  1843. 

Standdril  0/ Friiglils. 

When  vciisels  are  freighted  bv  tlii>  Mn,  and  no  special 
agreement  i«  niar"e  -ii.peciinB  ihe  piopnitioii  .if  tonnage, 
the  fallowing  aland  .r.l  hlmll  r.  gulat,,  viz  :  that  the  aii. 
clis,  ibe  buik  of  wliic)'  shall  eorii|io-.e  a  ton,  1.1  equal  a  'on 
of  heavy  m  iter  ala,  shall  he  in  wii|;hr  as  nllnw*  ;— l),  ffe.-, 
in  cank»,  l.5iiSlb«.  ii.tt  ;  in  bacK,  IH30  ll)^.  nett.  Cnc.ia,  in 
cai-k',  IliiOlba.  nett;  in  bags,  1307  ll>8.  nett.  Pimen'o,  in 
casks,  1)52  lbs.  iiutt;  in  bag?-,  Ilfloilis.  nett.  Ail  heavy 
goods,  as  bar,  pig,  and  rod  iion,  2240  lbs.  nett.  All  beary 
dye-wooda,  rice,  augar,  and  all  other  heavy  goods,  •1210  lbs. 
nett.  Flour  of  l}cwt.,  8  barreli.  Beef,  pork,  fish,  (pic- 
kled) tollow,  6  barrels.  Pitch,  tar,  and  turpentine,  of  the 
capacity  of  32  gallons  each,  6  barrels.    Oil,  wine,  brandy. 


13}  cents  each. 

el 


and  other  lii)uora,  reckoning  the  full  contents  «f  casks,  200 
Kall<,ns.  Grain,  in  casks,  22  bushels.  Suit  (ii>  casks),  tine, 
36,  bushels,  coarse,  31  bu^hels.  Sea  oohI,  2D  Uiisbels.  Ma- 
hogany, square  timber,  plank,  board.1.  bale  gomla,  and  dry 
poods,  in  casks,  biixes,  and  trunks,  40  cubic  feet.  Dried 
hides,  1120 lbs.  nett.  Raw  silk,  SOdlbs.  nelt.  Tobacco, 
ton,  moo  lbs.  nett.  Tobacco,  iu  hhds.,  1200  lbs.  nelt.— 
Adopted,  March,  1843. 

llensiircment  of  Goods. 
Gooda  of  measurement  on  freight  from  other  ports,  de- 
livered here,  if  deemed  incorrectly  measured,  may  be  re- 
measurcd  here  by  the  port-wardena,  or  other  proper  per- 
anna  agreed  on  fur  that  purpoje,  whose  measurement  snail 
be  final  and  conclntive  j  and  the  charge  Incurred  by  mea- 
surius  shall  be  paid  by  him  who  is  found  iu  error. 

Adopted,  March,  1823. 

Losses  on  Goods  by  Fire,  4o.,  and  by  Bad  Debts. 

Loss  of  goods  arising  from  fire,  robbery,  theft,  or  acci- 
dent, shall,  in  all  cases,  be  borne  by  the  owner  thereof, 
unless  a  breach  of  orders  to  insure  has  been  made,  or  neg- 
ligence and  inattention  practised  by  the  consignee  or  bis 
agents. 

Losses  by  bad  debts,  in  tho  salr-  of  goods,  shall  always  be 
home  by  the  owners,  unless  sold  contrary  to  written  or- 
ders, or  there  lie  an  express  agreement  to  giiaranlee. — 
Adapted,  March,  1843. 

Goods  sold  by  n'elght  and  by  the  Thousand. 

Gooda  onld  by  the  wciKh',  tn  he  void  by  the  100  lbs.,  in- 
stead of  113  lbs.;  or  by  tlie  ton  of  2U00lbs.,  iiiatead  of  2240 
lbs.— .4(/u/;<ed,  March,  \Si5. 

Staves,  hoops,  &c.,  by  the  short  thouaatiA.— Adopted, 
May,  1839. 

Custom  (IS  to  the  Staple  Productions  of  Sculh  Carolina. 

KiCB.—  l'he  standard  weight  of  u  bariel  is  GOO  His.  nett. 
When  the  whirlinger  weighs  a  barrel,  the  turn  of  the 
scale  is  allowed,  and  a  draft  of  4  lbs.  per  barrel.  The  tare 
is  ascertained  by  weiiihiiig  three  barrels  of  a  small  parcel, 
and  five  of  a  large  parcel,  if  required.  The  purchaser  pay* 
SO  cents  for  each  barrel,  and  for  any  re-cooperage  after 
having  been  once  coopered,  uulesa  a  special  agreement  i> 
made  to  the  contrary. 

CuTTuN. — In  bags  and  square  bales,  turn  of  the  scale, 
and  1  per  cent  draft,  but  no  tare  for  all  necessary  baling 
and  roping,  except  for  wooden  hoops,  the  actual  tare  of 
which  is  allowed. —.Irfopterf,  March,  182,5. 

ff'hat  shall  be  a  Dellrerii  of  Goods  I'y  the  Master  of  a 
Vessel. 

In  tho  absence  of  any  express  law  on  the  subject,  the 
Chamber  recunimends  that  the  following  regulations  be 
adopted  by  all  interested  : — 

That  a  notification  in  all  the  daily  newspapers  of  ths 
city,  or  other  proper  notice,  be  given  by  consignees  or 
agents  of  vessels,  at  what  time  a  vessel  will  be  ready  to 
discbarge,  and  at  what  wharf ;  stating,  also,  that  if  goods 
shall  be  landed,  and  not  taken  in  charge  by  the  consignee 
or  his  agent,  the  master  or  agent  of  the  vessel  shall,  at 
sunset,  put  suih  goods  into  the  charge  and  posression  of 
the  whartinefcr,  who  shall  then  store  the  same,  at  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  tho  respective  owners  and  claimants ; 
and  such  delivery  shall  be  sufficient  to  discbnige  the  mas- 
ter from  all  future  responsibility,  and  entitle  him  to  his 
freight-money. 

'I'hat  in  order  more  elTectually  to  prevent  disputes  in  re- 
gard to  the  proper  delivery  of  goods  from  alongside  the 
discbargii'g  vessel,  it  lie  recommended  to  ships'  agents  to 
have  respectively,  a  clerk  to  deliver  the  goods,  and  t:i  re- 
cord the  same  ill  a  book  to  be  kept  fir  that  purpose. 
When  piioda  are  to  be  delivered  to  a  drayman,  an  order 
shall  lie  written  by  the  consienee  fir  such  delivery,  m 
which  shall  beitiserted  tlie  name  of  the  druvman,  and  the 
iiiiniber  of  bia  licence.  — 4  Uipli'd,  Slli  of  I'fhrwiry,  14.1!l. 

Driiflsiixd  I'arex  to  he  nllmi'i  d  to  Hie   I'lircluis-  rs  of  Im- 
ported Articles  for  i.ittrnut  consii  nplian. 

Sucars  in  hbd«.,  ene-balf  per  cent  drait,  an  1  twelve 
per  ci  111  tare. 

Suiun,  ill  bnxea,  one-half  per  cent  dialt,  and  fifteen 
per  ci'iit  tare. 

.Sugars,  in  ftiiiir  barrel,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and 
20  lbs.  each,  tare. 

Sugars,  in  tliiur  barrels,  one-half  per  cent  draft,  and  (if 
filled  iu  Charleston),  18  lbs.  each  tare. 

Sugara,  in  bags  of  graaa,  uae-half  per  cent  draft,  and  two 
per  cent  tare. 
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Sag»rf,  in  mati  or  balea,  one-hair  per  cfnt  draft,  and 
«wo  pet  cent  tare. 

Coffer,  in  hhdi.,  one-balf  per  cent  dmfr,  and  tweWe  per 
cent  tare.  "^ 

^SS?"-  '?  ''"?'■  '««re'».  one-balf  per  cent  draft,  and 
IS  IM.  per  barrel,  tare. 

pe^°cent  tare***  "'  """'  "'"'•'""  •**'  «*"'  *"'••  »■"•  *'»» 
Coffee,  in  lias*  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 
Coffee,  in  mats  or  balei,  one-balf  per  cent  draft,  and  three 

per  cent  tare. 
CocoR,  in  oaiki,  ouHtom-hoase  draft,  and  ten  per  cent 

Cocoa,  in  biga  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 

Pimento,  in  bagi  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 

Pimeutn,  in  eaaica,  cuatom-houae  draft,  and  aizteen  Der 
cent  tare. 

Pepper,  in  baea  of  linen,  two  per  cent  tare. 

Teaa,  cuatom-houae  draft  and  tare. 

Indigo,  of  foreign  growth,  custnm-houae  draft ;  tare,  in 
caaka,  fifteen  per  cent;  in  tairela,  twelve  per  cent;  in 
ceroona,  ten  per  cent ;  in  baga,  iliree  per  cent. 

Cotton,  of  fureign  growth,  covered  with  linen,  cuatom- 
houae  draft,  two  per  cent  tare. 

All  other  ariiiles,  cuatom-houae  draft  and  tare. 

Cheiae,  caodlea,  clioculate,  soap,  and  all  amall  articlea 
aold  by  weight,  the  aitual  tare. 

Liquom  are  gnaged  by  Gunter'a  auale,  agreeably  to  the 
actof  congresa.— AevMCt/,  Mag,  1844. 


Cuatom-Hotue  Oraftt  and  .auHet. 

j-fir*'^"'"'?'?  '■"•'"Wing  allowances  are  made  by  law  for 
drarta  on  articlea  anbject  to  duty  by  weight:— 

Of  any  quantity  of  1  cwt '*' 

„  above    I  cwt.  and  not  exceeding  3  c«',' !.'.'!.','  s 

"  2  cwt.  „  3  cwt 3 

w  3cwt.  „  JOcwt 4 

»  ,'P"=w*-  >.  18  cwt 7 

»  18  cwt ....   g 

[Acto/ind  Match,  1799,  Section  88. 
Aofe,— When  the  draft  ealabliahed  by  law  exeeeda  one- 
nair  per  cent,  then  the  cuatom-houae  allowa  only  oue-half 
per  cent. 

When  the  draft  eaUblirbed  by  law  is  leaa  than  one-balf 
per  cent,  then  the  coatotii-houae  allowa  only  the  draft 
according  to  the  table. 

The  principle  obaerved.ia  alwaya  to  allow  the  kweat  rate, 
♦*M     *'  aacertained  by  the  per  centage  or  by  the 


On  any  of  the  preceding  articlea,  the  Importer  may  liare 
tbe  invoice  tare  allowed,  if  he  makea  hia  election  at  the 
time  of  making  hia  entry,  and  obtain*  the  connent  of  the 
collector  and  naval  officer  thereto.— [i4c(  of  ind  of  March, 

PretenlatloH  nf  Drafts  Vrauin  at  Sight. 

Rraolved,— That  it  baa  alwaya  been  the  practice  of  the 
raerobanto  of  Charleaton  to  pay,  on  preaentation,  drafu 
drawn  at  aight. 

Reaolved,— That,  in  the  opinion  of  thii  chamber,  thia 
practice  e>tabliahea  tbe  legal  right  of  the  preienter  of  a 
aight  diaft  lo  demand  payment  on  preaentation.— ^dSMifrif. 
Mag  87,  1844. 

Kfgulationt  for  Ike  Public  Auager  for   tin  State   of 
South  Carolina. 

I.  The  axaayerahall  accurately  aaaay  all  gold  and  allvor 
brought  to  biui  for  that  purpoae,  iucluding  coina,  genuine 
and  coanterfeit. 

II-  Ho  shall  keep  a  book,  and  in  it  require  persona 
bringing  molala  for  examination  to  enter  their  namca 
their  residence,  and  such  other  particulars  aa  the  aasayer 
may  deem  adviaable,  aod  aa  may,  from  time  to  time,  be 
required  by  the  appointing  powera. 

111.  He  shall,  if  the  parties  deaire  it, 


table. 


Taret  allmutd  by  Lau). 


pr.  ct. 
...  IS 


On  sugar  in  caaka,  except  loaf 

On  sugar  in  boxes ,5 

On  TOgar  in  baga  or  mata 5 

On  cheese  in  hampera  or  bukets .'.!.!'!  10 

On  cheeae  in  boxes 


On  caiidlea  in  boxea g 

On  chocolate  in  boxes 1.11!!!!!!  10 

On  cotton  in  bait  a .'.'...'.'!.".'    •« 

On  cotton  in  ceroon* ill.!!!!!!!!!.'    e 

On  Ulaul>eraalts  in  casks !,    g 

On  naila  ia  caaka "    g 

On  sugar-candy  in  boxes !!!!!!!!  10 

On  soap  in  boxes |o 

On  shot  in  caaka 3 

On  twine  in  casks ]» 

On  twine  in  bales I!.!..!!!!!!!!     3 

On  all  other  goods,  paying  a  apeciflu  duty!  according  to 
tbe  invoice  thereof,  or  actual  weight. 


. ,  make  the  gold  or 

Silver  assayed  into  bars  or  ingots,  on  each  of  which  shall 
be  stamped— Ist.  Its  regular  number,  beginning  at  No.  I. 
2.  The  gross  weight  of  the  assayed  bar  or  ingot.  3rd.  The 
value  per  pennyweight  of  that  bar  or  ingot,  according  to 
tbe  mint  standard.  4ih.  The  amount  in  pennyweights  of 
pure  gold  or  silver  in  aaid  bar  or  ingot,  atb.  The  date  of 
the  assay  ;  and,  fith.  The  name  of  the  owner. 

IV.  He  shall  keep  a  book,  in  which  shall  la  entered,  as 
specified  above,  the  gross  or  specific  weights  of  each  bar  or 
ingot,  the  amount  of  precious  metals  contained  in  it,  the 
name  of  the  person  owning,  and  that  of  tbe  person  briiia- 
ing  It,  the  day  it  was  entered  in  his  bock,  and  the  number 
of  the  bar  or  ingot.  A  report  of  these  particulars  shall  be 
lodged  regularly  in  tbe  bank  of  tbo  atate,  where  it  shall 
be  recorded  for  public  iaspection  and  reference. 

y.  Ir  aaaaying  the  gold,  the  silver  it  eontaina  ia  to  be 
estimated  and  reckoned  in  fixing  the  v  aim;  of  the  barer 
ingot,  under  the  second  and  third  ipecificaiiona  of  ihe  third 
regtilatinn  above. 

The  charges  shall  not  exceetl  the  followii,g  rates  :— 
For  GoM.—Ingnta  under  100  oennyweights,  one  dollar, 
lugflts  between   100  and  400  pennyweights,  per  penny- 
weight, one  cent. 
Ingots  between  400  and  1000.  ditto,  one  cent  for  the  fijst 
400,  aod  one-quarter  of  a  cent   additional  for  each 
pennyweight  orer  4U0. 
Ingots  over  1000  pennyweiglits,  the  same  charge  aa  the 
last,  with  one-ei»htb  of  a  cent  additional  for  all  over 
1000  pennyweights. 
For  Silver.-    Sums  under  100  dollars,  one  dollar. 
Sums  between  100  dollars  and  500  dollars,  two  dollars. 
Sums  between  600  dollars  and  1000 dollars,  three  dollars 
Sums  of  1000  diiliars  and  upwards,  four  dollais. 

If  the  gold  should  be  in  the  fcirm  of  grains,  it  is  to  be  ran 
into  ingots  or  ban,  at  the  expense  of  the  assayer,  provided 
it  does  not  exceed  ,000  pennyweights;  and  if  it  exceeds 
that  weight,  be  has  the  privilege  of  charging  three  cents 
an  ounce  for  the  excess.  Tbe  same  is  applicable  to  bars 
or  ingots  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  recast 

Charge  for  Bxamining  Coint.— If  it  be  simply  to  make 
such  examination  as  to  decide  upon  the  genuine  er 
counterfeit  character  of  the  coin,  not  10  exceed  fifty  cents. 
If  the  coin  shonid  be  counterfeit,  and  the  exact  eomposi- 
tioi)  be  required,  not  to  exceed  two  dollars. 
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YBARS. 

EXPORTS. 

IMPORTS. 

Duties  oa    Korrign 

Mercbandiae  Iiu- 

parted. 

Drawback!  on  Fo- 
reign Mercbaadiae. 

RegUtered 

Domeitic. 

Foreign. 

TOTAL. 

ToDnage. 

dollan. 

dollar*. 

dollnrn. 

dollan. 

dollar*. 

dollan. 

tons. 

IT9I  

3,693,208 

•  .«. 

525,849 

3,689 

23,856    00 

I79» 

3,428,250 

.... 

364,128 

3,360 

31,338    00 

U9S 

.... 

3,1  ill, 807 

.... 

398,571 

35,413 

12,998     IS 

17114 

.... 

3,807,008 

.... 

718,431 

06,037 

31,360    S» 

I70S 

6,998,492 

.... 

783,297 

60,690 

25,483    75 

VM 

* 

7,620,049 

..  .. 

413,322 

346,448 

39,994     IT 

1797 

.... 

6,505,1 18 

.... 

1, 282,2  J9 

964,203 

31,360    07 

1798 

..  .• 

.... 

6.994,179 

.... 

634,495 

360,420 

33,753    33 

1799 

8,729,013 

2,000,306 

1,091,963 

38,507    48 

1800  

.... 

10,603,910 

.... 

3,203,812 

1,000,784 

43,731    70 

1801  

.... 

.... 

14,304,049 

•  ••• 

3,257,100 

1,221,253 

51,193    21 

I80a 

.... 

.... 

10,639,309 

.... 

1,200,350 

803,399 

31,3.'i3    75 

I80S 

6,803,343 

947,765 

7,811,108 

.... 

867,126 

217,329 

30,993    34 

1804 

5,142,100 

2,309,516 

7,451,010 

.... 

1,001,806 

335,841 

41,808    76 

1803 

6,957,640 

3,108.970 

9,066/K5 

.... 

1,303,842 

448,813 

35,107    60 

isoa 

0,797,064 

2,940,718 

0,743,782 

.... 

1,331,518 

449,380 

40,158    «H 

1807 

7,120,305 

3,783,199 

10,912,504 

.... 

I,3.')3,778 

594,386 

45,223     85 

1808 

1,404,043 

260,402 

1,004,44.% 

.... 

452,379 

171,592 

41,628     11 

1809 

2,801,309 

385,972 

3,247,3*1 

537,W3 

137,600 

42,673    74 

1810 

4,881,840 

408,774 

5,290,014 

.... 

697,255 

138,859 

43,394    7T 

1811 

4,050,984 

210,205 

4,861,279 

.... 

386,355 

32,444 

19,390    23 

1812 

2,024,834 

11,361 

2,030, 1 9» 

.... 

457,288 

14,081 

14  959    73 

1813 

2,913,033 

93,440 

2,068,484 

.... 

372,705 

20,.130 

17,476    29 

1814  

736,471 

1,428 

737,899 

.... 

149,353 

1,450 

21,596    76 

1819  

6,.'>74,783 

100,346 

6,675,120 

.... 

1,400,887 

16,058 

24,501     3» 

1816  

10,440,213 

403,196 

10,849,409 

.... 

1,474,474 

106,489 

23,840    84 

1817  

9,914,343 

42«,270 

10,372,013 

.... 

1,145,678 

88,876 

24,390    83 

1818  

■  1,184,298 

2.50,664 

11,440,963 

.... 

M08,I04 

39,960 

14,584    94 

1819 

8,014,598 

336,192 

8,250,790 

.... 

813,829 

31,601 

15,191     3S 

1820 

8,690,539 

192,401 

8,882,940 

.... 

613,698 

25,093 

19,177    36 

1821  

S,867,5IS 

332,996 

7,200,511 

.3,007,113 

593,318 

48,386 

16.249    33 

1822  

7,136,366 

123,964 

7.260,320 

2,283,380 

704,004 

25,513 

13,842     6S 

1823 

6,671,998 

326,816 

0,898,814 

2,419,101 

705,890 

42,608 

12,275    68 

1824 

7,833,718 

200,309 

8,034,082 

3,166,186 

732,077 

60.534 

13,176    91 

1825 

10,870,476 

180,267 

11.036,742 

1,892,397 

6»i  1,328 

53,293 

10,713    07 

1826  

7,46»,966 

85,070 

7,554,036 

1,934,483 

573,(07 

35,066 

12,066     80 

1827 

8,199,490 

133,066 

8,322,561 

1,434,106 

593,036 

34,160 

12,694    83 

1828  

6,608,570 

42,142 

6,550,713 

1,242,048 

450,967 

17,978 

12,871     44 

1829 

8,134,076 

40,010 

8,179,986 

1,130,618 

490,750 

18,348 

7,843    03 

1830 

7,580,821 

46,210 

7,627,031 

1,034,619 

497,397 

2'      >} 

7,043    48 

1831   

6,528.605 

46.'>06 

6,.579,201 

1,238,163 

505,050 

10,299 

5.808    88 

1832 

7,685,8:<3 

66,898 

7,7.^2,731 

1,213,725 

523,031 

34,384 

5,837    31 

1833 

8,337,512 

06,813 

8,434,325 

1,517,705 

401,034 

12,888 

0,U3S     10 

1834 

1I,1IU„MS 

88.213 

11,207,778 

1,787,267 

4.19,933 

7,535 

6,200    87 

1835 

11,224,298 

113,718 

11,338,010 

1.891,809 

453,391 

3,653 

9,314     13» 

1830 

1:1,482.757 

201,019 

13,684,376 

2,801,361 

682,383 

12,831 

9,360    32* 

1837 

11,138,992 

81,169 

11,220,161 

2,510,800 

.... 

.... 

8,413     53* 

183* 

11,017,391 

24,679 

11,042,0.-0 

2,318,791 

.... 

.... 

11,848     24 

183» 

10,318,822 

68,604 

10,.387,426 

.1,080.077 

1840 

9,881,018 

55.753 

9,936,767 

2,058,870 

1841   

8,011,392 

31,892 

8,913,284 

1,537,431 

1842 

7,508,399 

17,324 

7,525,723 

1,359,405 

1S43* 

7,754,152 

0,657 

7,700,809 

1,294,700 

1844    

*  For  nine  month*  ending  tbe  30th  of  June. 


VI.  GEORGIA. 


Georgia  is  bounded  north  by  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina;  north-east  by  South 
Carolina;  east  by  the  Atlantic;  south  by  Florida;  and  west  by  Alabama.  It  is  between 
30  deg.  ao  min.  and  35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  50  min.  and  86  deg. 
6  rain,  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  52  min.  and  8  de^.  47  min.  west  from 
Washington.  It  is  300  miles  long  from  north  ♦o  south,  and  240  miles  broad  from  east  to 
west.  The  area  of  this  state  comprises  aboui,  58,000  square  miles,  or  37,120,000  British 
statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  82,584;  in  1800,  162,686;  in  1810,  252,433; 
in  1820,  348,989  ;  in  1830,  516,567  ;  in  1840,  691.392,  of  which  280,944  were  slaves. 
There  were,  in  1840,  employed  in  agriculture,  209,283  ;  in  commerce,  2428  ;  in  manu- 
factures and  trades,  7984  ;  mining,  574  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  262  ;  navigating,  canals, 
rivers,  &c.,  352;  learned  professions,  1250. 
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in  1840, 


This  state  is  divided  into  ninety-three  counties,  which,  with  their  population, 
and  tlieir  capitals,  were  m  follows  :— Appl=njr,  2052,  C.  Ilolmcsville;  Baker,  4226,  C.  New- 
ton; Caldvv.n    7250    C.  MilledgeviUe;  JJibb,  9802,  C.  Macon;  Bryan,  3182,  C.  Bryan; 
Bullock,   3102    C.    Statesborough  ;    Burke,    13,1 7G,   C.   WaynesboVoufrh  ;    Bi-tts,   5308, 
ro/o"  n  °J^  '  Camden,  6075,  C.  Jeffcrsonton  ;  Campbell,  5370,  C.  Can.pbellton  ;  Carroll, 
q!q!'  T;  Carrollton;  Cass,  9390,  C.  Casville;  Chatham,  18,801,  C.  Savannah;  Chattooga, 
Aiti  o  7;"^:"^''^'"<^  ■'  Cherokee,  5895,  C.  Canton  j  Clarke,  10,522,  C.  Athens ;  Cobb, 
^A     h^,    A''^^'   <^°'""'^''''   ll'-'^fi,  C.  Applinpton;    Coweta,   10,364,   C.  Newnan  ; 
Dade,  1364    C.  Trenton;  Decatur,  5872,  C.  Bainbridge;  De  Kalb,   10,467,  C.  Decatur; 
Dooly,  4427    c.  Vienna;  Early,  5444,   C.  Blakeley  ;  Effingham,  3075,   C.  Springfield; 
ijlbert,    11,125,     C.    Flberton ;    Emanuel,    3129,     C.    Swainsborough ;    Fayette,    6191, 
C.  Fayottevile;  Floyd,  4441,  C.  Rome  ;  Forsyth,  5619,  C.  Cumuiing ;  Franklin,  9886, 
C.  Caraesvdle  ;  Gdnier,  2536,  C.  Ellejay  ;  Glynn,  5302,  C.  Brunswick  ;  Greene,  11,690, 
C.  Greensborough  ;  Gwumett,   10,804,   C.  Lawrenceville  ;  Habersham,  7961,  C.  Clarks- 
ville;  Hall,  (875,  C.  Gaincjville;  Hancock,  9659,  C.  Sparta  ;  Harris,  13,933,  C.  Hamilton; 
orfoo  '/^"r    '  ^' ^'^"''^""  ^^^"""^  ^'''''^^^'  ^I'l^onough;  Houston,  97 1 1,  C.  Perry:  I-vin, 
^or7  ^- V*i?""<"  Jackson,  8522,  C.  Jefferson;  Jasper,  11,111,  C.  Monticello  ;  Jefferson, 
7J54,  C.  Louisville  ;  Jones,  10,065,  C.  Clinton  ;  Laurens,  5585,  C.  Dublin  ;  Lee,  4520, 
C.  htarkeville  ;  LiJDevty,  7241,  C.  Hinesville  ;  Lincoln,  5895,  C.  Lincolnton  ;  Lowndes, 
f^ln'  o   i^^T"''.  ?'  ^""^I'l^i"'  5671,  C.  Dahlonega;  Macon,  5045,  C.  Lanier;  Madison, 
4510,  C.  Daniclsville  ;  Marion,  4812,   C.  Tazewell;  M'Intosh,  5360,   C.  Durien  ;  Meri- 
wether,    14,132,    C.    Gieeneville  ;    Monroe,    16,275,    C.    Forsyth;    Montgomery,    1616, 
rinoTl/j^T";  Morgan,  9121,  C.  Madison;  Murrnv,  4695,  C.  Spring  Place;  Muscogee, 
11,699,  C.  Columbus;  ><ewton,  11,628,  C.  Covington;  Ogletjiorpe,  10,868,  C.  Lexington: 
Paulding,  2556,  C.  Van  Wart;  Pike,  9176,  C.  Zebulon;  Pulaski,  5389,  C.  Hawkinsville; 
Putnam,  10,260,  C.  Eatonton;  Rabun,  1912,  C.  Clayton;  Randolph,  8276,  C.  Cuthbert; 
Kichmond,    11,932,    C.   Augusta;    Scriven,   4794,    C.  Jacksonboro ;    Stewart,    12,933, 
S'.'nn  T'^"  '  ^/T^f,',"'  ^'''''^'  ^-  ^^"''"'•'C"s ;  Talbot,  15,627,  C.  Talbotton  ;  Talliaferro, 
i?^'  ^-^''7^:^,^^?^^^  '  ^''*"'^"'  2'--*'  ^    R«iil«vi!le  ;  Telfair,  2763,  C.  Jacksonville  ; 
Thomas,  6/66,  C.  Thomasville;  Troup,  15,733,  C.  Lagrange;  Twiggs,  8422,  C.  Marion; 
Union,  3152,  C.  Blairsville  ;  Upson,  9408,  C.  Thomaston  ;   Walker,  6572,  C.  Lafayette; 
Walton,  10,209,  C.  Monroe;    Ware,  2323,  C.  Waresborough  ;   Warren,  97b9,  C.  War- 
renton;  Washington,  10,565,  C.  Sandcrsville;  Wayne,  1258,  C,  Wayne;  Wilkes,  10,148, 
C.  Washington;  Wilkinson,  6842,  C.  Irwinton. 

Soil  and  Agriculture.— Yor  an  average  of  about  seven  miles  distance  from  the  main 
land  the  sea  islands,  intersected  by  inlets,  communicating  with  each  other,  form  a  well 
sheltered  inland  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  tons  burden,  along  the  whole  coast.     The- ' 
islands  consist  of  salt  marsh,  and  land  of  a  gray  rich  soil,  which  produces  the  well-known 
sea-island  cotton.     The  natural  growth  of  this  soil  is  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak.     The 
principa  islands  are  Tybee,  Ossabaw,  St.  Catliarines.  Sapelo,  St.  Simons,  and  Cumberland. 
The  soil  on  the  mam  land,  for  four  or  five  miles  from  the  coast,  consists  of  salt  marsh. 
Beyond  which  there  is  a  narrow  margin  of  land,  nearly  resembling  that  of  the  islands;  and 
further  back  the  pine-banens  commence,  interspersed  with    ■    :v,erous  inland  swamps,  on 
the  verge  of  the  creeks  and  rivers.     These  are  partially  or  wlioily  overflowed  at  the  return 
ot  the  tide,   and  constitute  the  rice  plantations.      The  pine-barrens  extend  from  sixty  to 
ninety  miles  from  the  coast.      "  Beyond  this  commences  the  region  of  sand  hills,  thirty  or 
forty  miles  wide,  interspersed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  of  the 
nvers.      The  part  of  the  state,  above  the  falls  of  the  rivers,  is  called  the  Upper  country, 
and  lias  generally  a  strong  and  fertile  soil,  often  inclining  to  a  red  colour,  end  further  back, 
mixed  with  a  deep  black  mould,  producing  cotton,  tobacco,   Indian  com,  wheat,  and  other 
kinds  ot  gram.     Black  walnut  and  mulberry  trees  grow  abundantly  in  this  soil.     The 
forests  also  produce  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  cedar.     The  fruits  are,  melons,  figs,  oranges, 
pomegranates,  olives,  lemons,  limes,  citrons,  pears,  and  peaches.     The  pine-barrens  produce 
grapes  of  a  largo  size  and  excellent  flavour.     The  country  on  the  north,  near  the  boundary 
ot  lennessoe,  becomes  mountainous." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Slock  011(1  Agricuhural  Products.— In  this  state  there  were,  in  1840,   157,540 
horses  and  mules  ;  884,414  neat  cattle  ;  267,107  sheep  ;  1,457,755  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 
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value  of  449,623  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,801,830  bushels  of  wheat ;  12,979 
bushels  of  barley  ;  1,610,030  bushels  of  oats  ;  60,693  bushels  of  rye  ;  20,905,122  bushels 
of  Indian  com;  371,3031b3.  of  wool;  19,7991bs,  of  wax;  l,211,3661b9.  of  potatoes; 
16,969  tons  of  hay  ;  ton  tons  of  flax  and  hemp  ;  162,894  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  12,384,732  lbs. 
of  rice;  163,392,396  lbs.  of  cotton;  2992  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons;  329,744  lbs.  of  sugar.  Tho 
products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  605,172  dollars;  and  of  the  orchard,  156,122  dollars; 
of  lumber,  114,050' dollars.  There  were  made,  8647  gallons  of  wine.  The  staple  com- 
modities are  cotton  and  rice,  of  which  great  quantities  are  exported. —  Official  Returns . 

Minerals.— Copaev  and  iron  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  tliero  are  several 
valuable  mineral  sprmgs,  but  much  the  most  valuable  mineral  production  is  gold,  which  is 
found  in  tho  north  part  of  the  state,  in  considerable  quantities. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades. — In  1840,  there  were  four  commercial  and  eighty-two  commission  houses 
engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,543,500  dollars  ;  1716  retail  dry-goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  7,361,838  dollars;  442  pci-sons  were  employed  in  the  lumber 
trade,  with  a  capital  ot  75,730  dollars;  194  persons  were  employed  in  internal  transporta- 
tion, who,  with  seventeen  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  12,885  dollars. 

Manufactures. — In  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  goods  was  1,467,630 
dollars.  Tliere  was  one  woollen  maimfactory  employing  ten  persons,  producing  articles  to 
the  value  of  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  ot  2000  dollars;  nineteen  cotton  factories,  with 
42,589  spindles,  employing  779  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  304,342  dollars, 
employing  a  capital  of  573,835  dollars;  fourteen  furnaces,  producing  494  tons  of  cast  iron, 
employing  forty-one  persons,  and  a  capital  of  24,000 dollars;  130  smelting  houses  employed 
405  persons,  and  produced  gold  to  the  value  of  121,881  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  79,343 
dollars;  fifty -five  persons  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  22,761  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  7950  dollars  ;  132  tanneries  employed  437  persons,  and  a  capital  of  127,739 
dollars;  102  other  leather  manufactories,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value 
of  123,701  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  60,932  dollars;  six  potteries,  employing  twelve  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  2050  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  790  dollars  ;  184  persons 
produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  131,238  dollars  ;  nineteen  persons  produced  hardware 
and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  7866  dollars ;  555  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  148,655  dollars  ;  2633  persons  made  764,528  lbs.  of  soap,  and  11 1,066  lbs.  of 
tallow  candles,  with  a  capital  of  27,126  dollars;  393  distilleries  produced  126,746  gallons, 
which,  with  twenty-two  breweries,  employed  218  persons,  and  a  capital  of  28,606  dollars; 
461  persons  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  249,065  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  93,820  dollars  ;  114  flouring  ntills  produced  55,158  barrels  of  flour,  and,  with 
other  mills,  employed  1581  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,268,715  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  1,491,973  dollars;  ninety-five  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  value 
of  49,780  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  29,090  dollars;  thirty-eight  brick  or  stone  houses,  and 
2591  wooden  houses,  were  built  by  2274  persons,  at  a  cost  of  693,116  dollars;  twenty-four 
printing  offices,  and  five  binderies,  five  daily,  five  semi- weekly,  and  twenty-four  weekly 
newspapers,  and  six  periodicals,  employed  157  persons,  and  a  capital  of  134,400  dollars. 
The  whole  value  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  2,899,565  dollars. —  Official 
Returns. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Georgia  is  generally  mild.  In  the  low  country  it  is  unhealthy 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  excepting  portions  of  the  islands;  but 
the  Upper  country  is  salubrious  and  healthy.  Snow  is  seldom  seen,  and  cattle  subsist  with 
very  little  food  but  what  thoy  obtain  front  the  woods  and  savantias. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Rivers. — The  rivers  are — the  Savannah,  600  miles  long,  bounding  the  state  on  the 
north-east,  navigable  for  ships  seventeen  miles  to  Savannah,  and,  a  part  of  the  year,  for 
steamboats,  250  miles  to  Augusta  ;  the  Altamaha,  which  is  navigable  for  large  vessel;', 
twelve  miles,  to  Darien,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Oconee  and  the  Ocmulgee  ;  and 
is  navigable  for  sloops  of  thirty  tons,  by  the  former,  to  Dublin,  300  miles  from  the  ocean  ; 
the  Ogeche,  200  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  for  forty  miles  ;  Flint  river,  which 
rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  niore  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  Chattahoochee,  forming  the  Appalachiocola;  the  Chattahoochee,  on  the  west  border  of 
the  state,  which  is  navigable  300  miles  by  steamboat  to  Columbus  ;  the  St.  Mary's  river, 
in  the  south-west  part  of  tiie  state,  rises  in  Okcfinokee  swamp,  and  is  navigable,  seventy 
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miles,  for  vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water.     Okofiiiokee  swamp  is  about  180  niilet 
in  circumference,  and  has  within  it  several  fertile  islands.—  f/.  S.  Gaz. 

Education.— The  University  of  Georffia  is  hwated  at  Athens,  and  is  designed  to  have 
an  ajjadennc  branch  in  each  county.  A  few  only  of  these  have  been  opened.  It  was 
founded  in  1788,  and  has  been  well  endo  •  '  .'  ■  iL  ■  "mstitution  and  it*  branches,  there 
^^If'^'o^  j^'^^  students.  There  wer,,  in  tu..  >.fatc,  i76  academies  or  grammar  schools, 
with  7878  students  ;  and  601  comm.;.  or  yn-  I'y  chools,  with  15,561  scholars.  There 
were  30,717  free  white  persons,  over  t,veuty  years  of  age,  who  could  ncitlier  read  nor 
write. 

Religion.— The  Baptists,  Methodists,  and  Presbyterians,  are  tho  most  numerous  reliirioui 
denominations.  In  1835,  the  Baptists  had  583  churohes,  298  ministers,  and  41,810  com- 
municants;  the  Methodists,  eighty  travelling  preachers,  and  25,005  wliite,  and  8436  coloured 
communicants;  the  Presbyterians,  seventy -five  churches,  for;  ^  r  m  :nistors,  and  4882 
communicants  ;  the  Episcopalians,  four  mmisters;  the  Pi(..esta'nt  Methodists,  aventy  con- 
gregations, and  fifteen  ministers.  Besides  these  there  were  a  number  of  Ch-istians,  Roman 
Cathohcs,  Lutherans,  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Friends,  and  Jews. 

^awA*.— In  1840,  this  state  had  thirty-seven  banks  and  branches,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  15,1 19,219  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  3,017,348  dollars.  At  the  clo^e  of  1840 
the  state  debt  amounted  to  500,000  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  Works.— TYa«  state  has  several  important  works  of  internal  improvement.  Tlie 
bavannah  and  Ogeechee  canal  extends  sixteen  miles,  from  Savannah  to  Ogeecliee  river, 
completed,  m  1829  at  an  expense  of  165,000  dollars.  The  Brunswick  cunal  extends 
trom  tide  water  on  the  Altamaha,  twelve  miles  to  Brunswick,  at  a  cost  of  500,000  doUara. 
— £/.  o.  Gaz. 

The  Georgia  railroad  extends  from  Augusta,  165  miles,  to  De  Kalb  county.  The 
Athens  branch  extends  from  the  Georgia  railroad  thirty-three  miles  to  Athens.  Cost  of 
the  whole,  mcludmg  the  Athens  branch,  3,300,000  dollars.  Tho  Western  and  Atlantic 
railroad  continues  the  Georgia  raihx)ad  from  De  Kalb  county,  140  miles,  to  Chattanooga, 
on  Tennessee  nver,  at  a  cost  of  2,130,000  doUars.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from 
Savannah,  197  miles,  to  Macon,  estimated  to  cost  2,300,000  dollars.  The  Monroe  rail- 
road extends  from  Macon,  101  miles,  lo  Whitehall.  The  Ocmulgeo  and  Flint  river 
railroad,  seventy-six  miles  in  length,  is  designed  to  connect  the  navigable  waters  of  these 
rivers,  so  as  to  form  a  communication  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.— (See 
Public  Works  of  United  States  hereafter.) 


PRINCIPAL  SEAPORTS  AND  TOWNS. 

Augusta  is  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  Savannah  river,  ninety-six  miles  from 
Milledgeville,  120  miles  north-west  from  Savannah.  Population,  in  1830,  4000;  in  1840, 
6403.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  built  cliiedy  of  brick.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at 
light  angles,  and  are  ornamented  with  trees.  It  has  a  city  hall,  court  hous* ,  gaol,  theatre, 
arsenal,  hospital,  and  a  female  asylum  ;  seven  churches— one  Baptist,  one  Episcopal,  one 
Methodist,  one  Presbyterian,  one  Roman  Catholic,  one  Unitarian,  and  one  African.  It  is 
connected  with  Charleston  and  Milledgeville  by  railroad.  The  back  country  is  fertile.  Ita 
trade  is  active,  and  it  sends  a  great  amount  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  produce,  down 
the  river  to  Savannah.  In  1840,  it  contained  twelve  commission  houses  in  foreig^n  trade, 
capital  245,000  dollars;  265  stores,  capital  1,281,870  dollars;  two  fimiaces,  two  printing 
offices,  two  daily,  four  weekly,  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and  two  perioflicals.  Capital 
in  manufactures,  44,600  dollars. —  Official  Returns,  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Columbus,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  at  the  head  of  steamboat 
navigation;  immediately  below  the  falls  on  the  river,  which  descends  111  feet  in  a  distance 
of  four  miles  abov".  It  is  situated  300  miles  above  the  junction  of  the  Chattahoochee  with 
Flint  river,  and  430  miles  above  Appalachicola  bay.  The  river,  under  the  falls,  is  only 
354  feet  wide,  below  which  it  widens  to  250  yards.  'I  he  town  is  elevated  sixty  feet  above 
the  ordinary  height  of  the  river,  and  covers  1200  acres.  Two  streets  running  paraUel  with 
the  river,  are  165  feet  wide;  six  others  are  132  feet  wide.  These  are  intersected  by 
twelve  other  streets,  at  right  angles,  which  are  ninety-nine  feet  wide.     It  contained,  in 
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1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  market  house,  five  churches — one  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal, 
Olio  Baptist,  one  Metli  ,li»t,  and  ono  Roman  Catholic  — 100  stores,  about  700  dwellings. 
There  is  a  rt>.uring  aiW),  and  various  mills  and  manufactories  on  the  river.  From  thirteen 
to  fifteen  stt^amboats  navigate  the  river,  and  steamboats  ply  to  New  Orleans.  A  steam- 
boat drawing  five  feet  of  water  can  ascend  to  this  place  at  any  season.  A  bridge  from 
the  town  crosses  the  Chattahoochee  river  to  the  opposite  bank  in  Alabama.  Population,  in 
1842,  about  4000.  There  were,  in  1840,  six  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  80,000 
dollars ;  106  retail  stores,  capital  473,000  dollars  ;  three  printing  offices,  three  weekly 
newspapers,  and  one  periodical.  Capital  in  manufactures,  39,800  dollars.  Population, 
Bin.— Official  Returns.  (J.  S.  Gaz. 

Dari,.n,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  Altamaha  river,  twelve  miles  above  the  bar, 
at  the  entrance  of  St.  Simon's  sound.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  an  aeademy,  a 
Presbyterian  church,  a  bank,  and  a  printing  office.  It  has  an  extensive  trade  in  c.  ton. 
The  bar  has  over  it  fourteen  feet  depth  of  water.  The  Oconee  branch  of  the  Altamaha  has  a 
steamboat  navigation  ^<^  Milledgeville  ;  and  the  Ocmulgee  branch  is  navigable  to  Macon ; 
so  that  Darien  forms       ;  focus  of  the  trade  of  the  central  parts  of  the  state. 

Macon,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Ocmulgee  river,  at  the  head  of  tide  uavigati  m. 
A  great  quantity  of  cotton  wool  is  shipped  at  this  town ;  and  about  twelve  steam- vessels, 
and  several  tow-boats,  &c.,  employed  in  the  trade.  In  1822,  there  was  only  one  hut  in 
this  place.  In  1840,  there  were  nine  foreign  commission  houses,  capital  75,000  dollars; 
eighty-two  retail  stores,  capital  785,000  dollars ;  nine  timber  yards,  building  yards,  &c. 
Pop'ilatior,  3927. 

]y»;:.i,EDOEViLLi:,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Oconee  river,  at  the  head  of 
steamboat  navigation  ;  had,  in  1840,  a  population  of  2095  inhabitants,  and  some  trade. 

Savannah,  port  of  entry,  is  situated  on  the  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  river, 
seventeen  miles  from  its  mouth,  in  32  deg.  8  min.  north  latitude  and  8 1  deg.  10  min.  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  4  deg.  10  min.  west  from  Washington.  It  is  118  miles 
south-west  from  Charleston;  123  miles  south-east  from  Augusta;  158  miles  east-south-east 
from  Milledgeville ;  662  miles  south-by- west  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810, 
was  5195;  in  1820,  7523;  in  1830,  7776;  in  1840,  11,214— of  which  4694  were  slaves. 
There  were  employed  in  commerce,  604 ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  707 ;  navigating  the 
ocean,  canals,  &c.,  241 ;  learned  professions,  131. 

The  city  is  built  on  a  sandy  plain,  elevated  about  forty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tide. 
It  was  foiTOerly  considered  untiealthy,  supposed  to  arise  chiefly  from  the  rice  grounds  in 
the  neighbourhood.  On  this  supposition  the  citizens  subscribed  70,000  dollars  to  induce 
the  owners  of  the  plantations  to  substitute  a  dry  for  a  wet  cultivation,  by  which  the  health 
of  the  place  is  said  to  have  been  much  improved.  This  city  is  regularly  laid  out  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets,  many  of  them  wide,  crossing  eacn  other  at  right 
angles.  There  are  ten  public  squares,  containing  two  acres  each,  at  equal  distances  from 
each  other.  These  squares,  and  many  of  the  streets,  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  parti- 
cularly with  the  "  Pride  of  India."  Many  of  the  houses  are  built  of  brick.  On  the  east 
and  west  are  marshes ;  and  a  pine-barren  extends  two  miles  to  the  south. 

It  has  a  good  harbour.  Vessels  drawing  fourteen  feet  of  water  come  up  to  the  wharfs 
of  the  city,  and  larg  vessels  come  up  to  Fathom  hole,  three  miles  below.  The  city  is 
defended  by  Fort  'V^  vne  on  the  east  side,  and  by  Fort  Jackson  at  Fathom  hole,  three 
miles  below.  Much  of  the  trade  of  Georgia  centres  in  Savannah — the  principal  articles  of 
which  are  cotton  and  rice.  Twenty  steamboats  of  a  large  size,  and  fifty  steam  tow-boats, 
navigate  the  river.  On  Tybee  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  a  lighthouse.  One 
line  of  packets,  consisting  of  two  ships  and  four  brigs,  one  vessel  sailing  from  each  place 
weekly — and  another,  consisting  of  six  brigs,  ply  between  this  place  and  New  York.  The 
Savannah  furnishes  ^te&i  facilities  for  internal  trade,  and  this  river  is  connected  to  the 
Ocmulgee  by  a  canal  sixteen  miles  long,  which  terminates  at  Savannah. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

There  are  an  exchange  and  two  banks.  The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  amounted  to 
1 7,930.  There  were,  in  the  same  year,  two  foreign  commercial  and  fifty  commission  houses, 
with  a  capital  of  943,500  dollars;  191  retail  stores,  capital  855  190  dollars;  eight  lumber 
yards,  capital  49,000  dollars ;  paints,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  35,800  dollars  ;  three  brick  and 
forty -five  wooden  houses  built,  cost  138,100  dollars  ;  four  printing  offices,  two  binderies. 
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three  daily,  tliroo  weekly,  three  semi-weekly  newspapers,  capital  22,0()0  dolUn. 
capital  in  manufactures,  W5,MiO  doWan.—OJficial  Ite/urns. 
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VII.  FLORIDA. 

The  territory  of  Florida  is  bounded  north  by  Alubanm  and  Georgia  5  east  by  the 
Atlantic  J  south  and  west  by  tlie  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  lies  between  25  deg.  and  31  deir 
north  latitude,  and  between  80  deg.  and  87  dcg.  and  44  niin.  west  longitude,  and  bctweeii 
3  deg.  and  10  deg.  44  min.  west  fion.  Washington.  It  is  about  38o  miles  long,  and 
tronti  hfty  miles  to  2oO  mile*  wide,  compriging  an  area  of  57,000  square  miles,  or  37,000,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  34,723;  in  1840,  54,477,  of  which 
16,450  were  white  males,  11,487  were  white  females  ;  free  coloured  nei-sons,  males  398  ; 
tree  coloured  ^rsons,  females  419;  gloves,  males  13,083;  slaves,  females  12,679  Em- 
plo^red  m  agriculture,  12,117;  in  commerce,  481  ;  iu  r.anufactures  and  trades,  1177  ; 
navigating  the  ocean,  435;  navigating  canal  and  rive*^,  118;  learned  professions  and 
engineers,  204.  * 

Florida  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and 
their  capitals,  are  as  follows  :  Ifest  i<7orWa -Escambia,  3993,  C.  Pensacola  ;  Walton. 
1461,  C.  Euchee  Anna.  Middle  Florida— G&dadea,  5992.  C.  Quincy  ;  Hamilton,  1464. 
C.  Jasper;  Jefferson,  5713,  C.  Monticello;  Leon,  10,713,  C.  Tallahassee;  Madison,  2644.  C. 
Madison.  Last  //r>r«/a— Alachua,  2282,  €.  Newmausville  ;  Columbia,  2102,  C.  Lancas- 
'^o'n'iJ  '^^^^'  ^•Jacksonville;  Hillsborough,  452,  C.  Fort  Brooks;  Leigh  Keed, 
V  '  7/  ^r  -^r^T  \  ^'"""''  ^^^2'  ^'  ^^'  N'^s'^"  !  St.  John's,  2694,  C.  St.  Augustine. 
South  lloruJa—h&de,  446,  C.  Key  Biscayune  ;  Monroe,  688,  C.  Key  West.  Appa- 
lacAtcola  Dudrict-Cuihoun,  1142,  C.  St.  Joseph;  Franklin,  1030,  C.  Appalachicola  5 
Jackson,  4681,  C.  Marianna;  Washington,  859,  C.  Roche's  Bluff. 

&>87.— The  country  is  generally  low  and  the  surface  undulating,  except  where  swamps 
and  numerous  lakes  occur.     There  are  no  mountains  or  high  hUls.     A  large  portion  is 
covered  with  pme  trees,  standing  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other,  wiUiout  brush 
or  underwood,  but  producing  grass  and  flowers.     The  borders  of  the  streams  are  usuaUv 
8kui»d  with  hammocks,  or  clumps  of  bard  wood  covered  with  grape  and  other  vuies      A 
great  part  of  Florida  consists  of  pine-barrens,  and  a  very  poor  soil ;  but  there  are  many 
extp-  -ive  tracts  of  table  laud,  gentle  elevations,  and  swamp,  of  the  richest  soU.weU  adapted 
to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton,  Indian  corn,  tobacco,  and  fruits.     The  barrens 
afford  extensive  grazing  land,  usually  intersected  with  streams  of  pure  water.     Many 
parts  of  the  territory  abound  b  yellow  pine,  hickory,  and  live  oak  timber.     Maiestio 
cedars,  cbesnuts,  magnolias,  with  their  large  white  flowers,  and  cypresses,  with  a  straieht 
stem  of  eighty  or  ninety  feet  are  found.     The  fig,  pomegranate,  orange,  and  date,  are 
among  the  fruits  of  i'  lorida.     Cotton  forms  the  chiyf  agricultural  production.     The  penin- 
sula, which  cousUtutes  the  southern  portion  of  the  district,  presents  a  singular  alternation 
of  savannas,  hammocks,  lagoons,  and  grass-ponds,  called  altogether  the  "  everglades  " 
which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country  for  200  miles  north  of  Cape  Sable,  and  are 
drained  northwardly  by  the  St.  John's  river.     The  sea  coast  of  Florida,  especially  towards 
the  south,  18  low  and  dangerous  ;  shoals  extend  far  into  the  sea.     Several  low  islands  lie 
oft  the  coast.     The  "  Florida  Keys"  have  always  been  the  dread  of  mariners,  and  many 
vessels  are  annually  wrecked  among  these  islands  and  along  the  coasts.     There  are  few 
or  rather  no  good  har'iours  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  * 

Ifarbours.— There  are  many  bays  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  form 
good  harbours;  the  principal  of  which  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctawhatchee,  St. 
Josephs,  Appakclucola,  Appalachee,  Tompa,  Carlos,  and  Gallivans.  On  the  eastern 
side,  rivers,  inlets,  and  sounds,  afford  harbours  for  coasting  vessels.  The  principal  capes 
are  Canaveral,  Florida,  Sable,  at  the  southern  extremity.  Roman's,  and  St.  Bias.  There 
are  many  islands  scattered  along  the  coast,  particularly  a  cluster  off  the  southern  extremity 
denonunated  the  Flonda  Keys,  extending,  in  a  curved  form,  200  miles.  Key  West  on 
one  of  these,  nameil  Thompson's  bland,  is  a  naval  station,  has  a  good  harbour,  which  is 
well  sheltered,  and  admits  the  largest  vessels. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Produce.— Th^ite  were  in  this  tenltory,  in  1840,  12,043 
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horaes  and  mules  ;  118,081  neat  cattle  ;  7198  sheep;  92,680  swine  ;  poultry,  valued  at 
61,007  dollars.  There  were  produced  112  bushels  of  wheat ;  13,829  bushelr  of  oats  ; 
898,974  bushels  of  Indian  com;  264,617  bushels  of  pottitoes  ;  7285  lbs.  of  wool ;  1197 
tons  of  hay  ;  124  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  75,274  lbs.  of  tobacco;  481,420  lbs.  of  rice  ; 
12,146,533  lbs.  of  cotton;  275,317  lbs.  of  sugar.  Value  of  the  products  of  the  dairy 
amounted  to  23,094  dollai-s ;  and  of  the  orchard,  amounted  to  1035  dollars. —  Official 
hetums. 

Trades  and  Manufacture^, — There  were  twenty-three  commerrial  and  twenty-one 
commission  houses  in  the  foreign  trade,  employing  a  capital  of  542,000  dollars ;  239  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,240,380  dollars  ;  ninety-two  engaged  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  64,050  dollars ;  sixty-seven  persons  were  employed  in 
the  fisheries,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  dollars.  Home-made  or  family  articles  manufac- 
tured to  the  value  of  20,205  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  manufactured  to  the  amount  of 
1500  dollars  ;  three  tanneries  employed  fifteen  persons,  and  a  capital  of  14,500  dollars  ; 
ten  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries,  &c.,  manufactured  articles  to  the  value  of 
6200  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  dollars  ;  136  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the 
value  of  37,600  dollars  ;  fifteen  persors  manufactured  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value 
of  11,000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  5900  dollars  ;  sixty -two  grist  mills,  sixty-five  saw  mills, 
and  two  oil  mills,  employed  410  ^  .rsons,  and  produced  to  the  value  of  189,650  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  488,950  dollars.  Ships  were  built  to  the  value  of  14,100  dollars.  The 
whole  amount  of  capital  emp.jyed  in  manufactures,  was  669,490  dollars. — Official 
Returns. 

Rivers. — "  The  principal  river  on  the  eac+fir,  side  is  the  St.  John's,  which  rises  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  toast,  and  flows  rorthwardly  in  a  very  circuitous  course  through  several 
lakes.  It  is  c'"ten  from  three  to  five  miles  wide,  and  at  other  times  not  one-fourth  of  a  mile. 
It  passes  through  a  fine  healthy  country,  and  vessels  drawing  eiglit  feet  of  water  eTiter  Lake 
George  and  Dun's  lake,  150  miles  from  its  mouth,  whicL  has  a  bar  of  twelve  ftet,  where  it 
is  only  one  mile  wide.  The  Appalachicola  river  is  formed  by  the  union  of  Chattahoochee 
and  Flint  rivers,  about  100  miles  above  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  which  place  vessels  drawing 
eight  feet  of  water  can  proceed.  'Ihe  other  principal  rivei-s  are  the  Escambia,  Suwanee, 
Witlilacoochee,  Oscilla,  Ocklocony,  and  Choctawhatchee.  Rivers  sometimes  start  out  of  the 
ground  in  a  stream  sufficient  to  turn  a  mill  which  seem  to  come  from  subterranean  reser- 
voirs, and  sor.-.etime9  suddenly  sink  into  the  giound  and  disappear." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Education. — This  territory  has  no  college.  There  were,  in  1840,  eighteen  academies 
and  grammar  schools,  with  732  students,  and  fifty-one  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
925  scholars,  and  1303  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor 
write. 

Religion. — The  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians,  Methodists,  and  Roman  Catholics,  have 
each  a  few  congregations  and  ministers. 

Banks. —  kX  the  commencement  of  1840,  the  district  had  five  banks  and  branches,  with 
an  aggregate  capital  of  3,976,121  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  418,778  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  1840,  the  debt  of  the  territory  amounted  to  3,900,000  dollars 

Public  fVorks. — A  railroad  extends  from  Tallahassee,  twenty-two  miles,  to  St.  Mark's. 
One  also  extends  from  Lake  Wicomico,  twelve  miles,  to  St.  Joseph,  and  another  from  St. 
Joseph,  thirty  miles,  to  lola,  on  the  Appalachicola.  Several  other  railroads  and  canals  have 
been  projected. 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS  AND  SEAPORTS. 

Tallahassee  city  and  capital  of  Florida,  situated  on  an  eminence,  twenty  miles  north  of 
St.  Mark's,  its  port,  292  miles  west  of  St.  Augustine,  896  miles  from  Washington.  A  strea^ii, 
flowing  from  several  springs,  runs  along  its  east  border,  and  falls  fifteen  or  sixteen  feet  into  a 

{)ool  scooped  out  by  its  own  current,  and  after  running  a  short  distance,  sinks  into  a  cleft  of 
imestone  rock.  This  city  contains  a  state  house,  court  house,  gaol,  a  market  house,  a  United 
States  land  office,  an  academy,  a  masonic  hall,  three  churches — one  Episcopal,  one  Metho- 
dist, and  one  Presbyterian ;  a  bank,  three  printing-offices,  three  weekly  newspapers,  a 
tannery,  about  thirty  stores,  400  dwellings,  and  1616  inhabitants.     In  the  winter  of  1842 
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It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  has  several  public 


it  contained  about  2500  inhabitants, 
squares. 

Saint  Auocstine  is  a  seaport.  It  is  situated  two  miles  from  the  Atlantic  shore,  on  the 
south  point  of  a  pemnsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  protected 
bmm  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  Anastasia  island,  not  sufficiently  high  to  obstruct  the  sea 
breezes  or  a  view  of  the  sea.  The  site  of  the  city,  though  scarcely  twelve  feet  higher  than 
the  level  of  the  tide,  is  healthy  and  pleasant.  It  is  a  favouiite  resort  of  invalids  from  the 
north.  Sedw  rarely  falls,  and  frost  is  felt  only  one  or  two  mouths  in  the  year,  and  in  some 
scMons  It  13  not  perceived  at  aU.  In  the  summer  the  sea  breezes  temper  the  heat,  and  the 
land  breezes  render  the  evenings  cool  and  pleasant.  This  place  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  frontmg  east  on  Matanzas  sound,  forming  an  harbour  sufficiently  capacious 
to  contain  a  large  fleet.  But  a  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  has  r:ot  more  than  nine 
teet  ot  water  at  low  tide,  within  which  it  is  eighteen  or  twenty  feet.  The  principal  streets 
cross  each  other  at  nght  angles,  and  are  narrow,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  very  crooked. 
Ihe  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone,  two  stories  high.  A  large  square  opens  from  the 
Ma,tanzas  into  the  town;  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  square  stand  the  public  buildings.  In 
1840,  there  were  four  churches,  twenty  stores,  about  500  houses,  and  2500  inhabitants. 
Ihe  trade  is  chiefly  a  coasting  trade. 

Saint  Maby's,  and  a  few  other  places  which  are  settled  along  the  Atlantic  shores  south 
to  Key  West,  have  a  coasting  trade,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  as  wreckers, 
and  are  described  as  leading  far  from  creditable  lives. 

Tampa  Bay,  called  by  the  Spaniards  Espiritu  Santo,  is  the  largest  bay  in  the  Gulf  o, 
Mexico.  It  13  forty  miles  long,  and  in  one  place  thirty-five  miles  wide,  with  from  fifteen 
to  tw3nty  feet  of  water  on  the  bar.  It  is  easy  of  access,  and  afibrds  a  safe  anchorage  for 
any  number  ot  vessels.  There  are  numerous  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  it  abounds 
with  wild  fowl  and  fish. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Appaxaohicola  is  aport  of  entry,  135  miles  west  of  Tallaliassee,  situated  on  a  bluff  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  considerable  export  cotton  trade.  Several 
large  and  small  vesse  s  belong  to  the  port,  and  more  than  twenty  steamboats.  The  port  is 
tolerably  good,  though  intricate  to  approach ;  it  has  over  its  bar  fifteen  feet  of  water  at  low  tide 
ftiNSACOLA,  a  port  of  entry,  and  a  naval  arsenal;  has  about  2500  inhabitants,  a 
wharf  extending  600  feet  into  the  bay,  which  has  pieces  of  anchorage  for  large  fi-igates  and 

BillftllCr  V6SS6iS> 

Key  West  is  situated  on  an  island  four  miles  long  and  one  wide,  one  of  the  "  Florida 
keys.  It  lias  a  good  harbour,  admitting  vessels  drawing  twenty-seven  feet  of  water,  but 
dangerous  to  approach.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  as  wreckers,  and  in  makinir 
sea  salt.  1  he  average  number  of  vessels  wrecked  annually  on  the  Florida  keys  are  stated 
to  be  a^ut  fiteen.   The  following  is  a  description  of  the  Florida  reef  and  of  the  wreckers  :— 

"  Ihere  is  no  portion  of  the  American  coast  more  dangerous  to  tho  mariner,  or  where 
more  property  is  annually  wrecked,  than  on  the  Florida  reef.  Its  contiguity  to  the  ffujf 
stream,  and  fornam^  a  sort  of  Scylla  to  that  Charybdis,  the  Bahama  islands,  are  the  main 
causes  which  make  it  so  dangerous  to,  and  so  much  dreaded  by,  seamen.  Lying  in  the 
way,  as  it  does,  of  much  important  commerce,  many  ships  of  the  largest  class  are  compelled 
to  encounter  its  dangers,  and  run  the  risk  of  an  inhospitable  reception  upon  its  rocky  shores 
and  sunken  coral  reefs. 

"  There  is,  on  an  average,  annually  wrecked  upon  the  Florida  coast,  about  fifty  vessels, 
a  very  great  proportion  of  which  are  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  or  other  packets,  'flie  great 
destruction  of  property  consequent  upon  this  state  of  things,  and  the  hope  of  gain,  have  in- 
duc«l  a  settlement  at  Key  West,  where,  to  adjudicate  upon  tho  wrecked  property,  a  court 
of  admiralty  has  been  established.  A  large  number  of  vessels,  from  twenty  to  thirty,  are 
annually  engaged  as  wreckers,  lying  about  this  coast  to  « help  the  unfortunate,'  and  to  help 
themselves.  These  vessels  are,  in  many  instances,  owned  in  whole  o-  in  part  by  the  mer- 
chants of  Key  West;  the  same  merchant  frequently  acts  in  the  quadruple  capacity  of  owner 
of  the  wrecker,  agent  for  the  wreckers,  consignee  of  the  captain,  and  agent  for  the  under- 
writers.  Whose  business  he  transacts  with  most  assiduity,  his  own,  or  that  of  others,  may 
be  readily  inferred.  ^ 

"  A  residence  of  a  few  years  on  th<^  Florida  reef  enables  mo  to  spuak  with  some  know- 
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ledge  of  the  raauaer  in  which  business  is  usually  conducted  about  those  parts ;  and  to  a  com- 
munity  suffenng  as  much  as  this  does,  I  think  a  statement  of  facts  may  prove  useful.     The 
comirercial  world  need,  then,  no  longer  remain  inactive  in  seeking  a  redress  of  {n-ievances 
in  consequence  of  an  ignorance  of  their  existence. 

"  The  whole  coast,  from  near  Cape  Camaveral  to  the  Tortuga,  is  strewed  with  small 
wrecking  vessels,  either  sloops  or  schooners,  that  anchor  inside  of  the  reef,  out  of  ainht 
trom  vessels  at  sea,  because,  if  they  were  seen  by  the  unfortunate  vessel  who  is  making  un- 
consciously too  near  an  approach  to  the  shore,  they  would  apprise  her  of  her  danger,  so  that 

hir'^lt  Tvvf.^  *°  '^*'  ^''i  *^"'  ^^"^  ^"*>'"  ^'°"'*^  °o*  be  sacrificed.     That  tfie  wrecker 
ha  Js  with  delight  the  wreck  of  a  vessel,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  His  gains  are  enormous  ; 
U  is  his  busmess,  and  his  interests  are  so  much  at  stake,  that  all  the  softer  feelings  of  hu- 
^r/r^  "^'^T.*'^*^  '°  'l!'  ^•'"""'  "'"■'^  ^^  ^^'^^  *b«  stranding  of  the  unfortunate  vessel 
T;    foT        }   '\     ^  ^"^  ^^  supposed,  then,  that  he  will,  seeing  a  vessel  coming  ashore, 
sail  for  her,  and  make  known  to  her  the  danger  she  is  encountering,  but  rather  that  he  will 
endeavour,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  if  not  to  allure  her,  at  least  not  to  caution  her.  To 
the  praise  of  the  wreckers  be  it  said,  that  they  never  have  refused  to  listen  to  the  calls  of 
humanity,  even  when  doing  so  has  often  been  to  their  loss.     The  cases  are  numerous  where 
tney  have  lett  their  wrecking  ground,  and  carried  wrecked  passengers  upwards  of  100  miles, 
iurnishing  the  passengers  with  food  and  passage  free  of  charge.     The  wreckers  have  been 
accused  of  raising  false  lights  to  deceive  vessels  at  sea.     As  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  believe 
this  charge  is  tnie,  and  the  strongest  reason  I  have  for  disbelieving  it  is,  that  it  is  not  to 
their  interest  to  do  so.     As  soon  as  a  vessel  sees  a  light  on  Florida  shore,  she  knows  she  is 
as  near  to  land,  if  not  nearer  than  she  ought  to  be,  and  of  course  would  immediately  haul 
ott  trom  the  danger.     The  practice  of  the  wreckers  is  quite  the  reverse.     No  lights  are 
allowed  to  be  burning  in  their  vessels  except  in  the  binnacle,  ahd  this  light  is  most  cautiously 
guarded,  let  vessels  at  sea  should  descry  it,  and  thereby  discover  their  proximity  to  land. 
JMrery  morning,  at,  brwxk  of  day,  the  whole  of  the  reef  is  scoured  by  some  one  or  the  other 
_ot  the  vecsels,  m  search  of  '  a  prize,'  that  may  have  come  or.  the  rocks  at  night.    If  a  vessel 
18  discovered  on  saoro  and  two  wreckers  descry  her  at  the  same  time,  every  stitch  of  canvass 
13  set,  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  board  her  and  relieve  her ;  if  it  is  calm,  the  small  boats  are 
manned,  and  they  pull  as  if  for  life.     This  looks  charitable,  but  the  charity  begins  at  home. 
Ihe  captain  of  the  wrecker  jumps  on  board  the  unfortunate  vessel,    and  inquires  for  her 
captain;  and  now  commences  a  series  of  impositions  upon  the  underwriters.     «  Captain  ' 
says  the  wrecker,  '  are  you  insured  T     «  Yes  ;  well-to  the  full  amount.'     '  I  suppose  you 
know,  says  the  wrecker,  'that  if  you  go  into  Key  West  to  get  repaired,  the  expenses  are 
enormous  and  your  owners  will  be  obHg£<l,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  underwriters,  to 
pay  one-third  of  the  repairs ;  whereas  if  the  vessel  should  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  a  total 
toss,  the  insurers  pay  all,  and  that  makes  a  clean  and  short  business  of  it.'     '  Certainly  ' 
says  the  w-recked  captain,  '  that  is  very  true,  but  I  am  bound  to  do  the  best  I  can.'     '  All 
right,  sir,  but  what  can  you  do  ?  you  are  hard  and  fast— the  tide  is  at  its  height'  (probably 
It  IS  then  dead  low  water),  '  and  you  had  better  let  me  take  full  charge,  for  if  not  got  off  this 
tide,  she  11  bilge  the  next.     I  am  a  licensed  wrecker.'     The  licence  is  produced;  signed  by 
the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  at  Key  West.     '  But,'  continues  the  unfortunate  captain. 
It  my  vessel  earns  no  freight,   I  earn  no  wages.'     '  Very  true,'  answers  the  complacent 
wrecker,     and  I  pity  your  unfortunate  case  ;  it  is  truly  deplorable  that  such  iniustice  is 
done  to  such  a  worthy  class  of  men,  and,  as  I  shall  make  something  handsome  by  saving 
this  property,  if  you  give  mo  and  my  consorts  ♦  the  full  business  of  wrecking  the  vessel,  I 
could  attord  to  pay  you  your  wages,  and  make  you  a  handsome  present  of  three  or  four 
thousand  dollars.'     '  But  will  this  all  be  right?'  asks  the  wreckeS  captain.     «  Certainly; 
youca,i,  tf you  please,  hand  the  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  undenoriters-thit 
IS  Ictt  to  yourself  ;  if  you  say  nothing  about  it,  of  course  I  shan't- 1  dare  not-I  should  lose 
my  salvage  if  I  did.'     Enough.     The  bargain  is  fixed,  the  captain  has  an  order  on  the 
merchant  for  the  cash  the  stranded  vessel  is  in  the  command  of  the  wrecker,  and  there  need 
not  now  be  any  fear  that  the  owners  will  have  to  pay  one-third  for  repairs— the  vessel  will 
soon  be  beyond  repair.     As  to  the  underwriters,  they  have  seen  aU  they  will  of  the  bonus 

tS?nAl^U^y  '"  for  several  vessels  to  go  shares,  and  station  themselves  on  different  parts  of  the 
red.  and  when  one  gets  a  wreck,  he  sends  to  the  others  to  come  and  help. 
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paid  the  captain.  An  appearance  of  an  effort  to  get  the  vessel  off,  must  he  kept  up  anione 
the  passengers  and  the  crew,  who  liave  heard  none  of  the  foregoing  conversation  which 
generally  takes  place  m  the  captain's  private  state-room.  The  hatches  are  opened,  and  the 
articles  taken  out  tUl  she  lightens.  By  this  p-ocess  she  is  driven  still  further  on  the  reef  • 
and  when,  by  lightenmg  her,  she  has  got  so  far  on  that  it  is  impossible  to  back  her  off  an 
attempt  is  made  '  to  pull  her  over.'  To  this  effect,  an  anchor  or  two  is  carried  off  from  her 
bows,  and  dropped  on  the  reef ;  the  windlass  is  then  manned,  and  all  hands  put  to  svork  to 

•  J?.  /T'''''  ^T*}  ^^  ''f,  ^^^-  ^*  ^*  «°°"  ^'"""•1 1^^***  's  impossible,  and  she  is  now  in  the 
middle  oi  the  reef,  beyond  hope  of  getting  forward  or  backward,  and  here  she  bilges. 

«  In  unloading,  one  would  suppose  it  was  to  the  interest  of  all  parties  to  save  the  pro- 
perty in  as  good  a  condition  as  possible— but  it  is  not ;  the  wreckers'  interest  is  to  have  it 
a  little  wetted,  inasmuch  as  a  very  large  per  centage  as  salvage  is  given  on  property  saved 
wet,  compared  to  that  on  the  dry— fifty  per  cent,  sometimes,  on  wet,  and  seven  to  ten  on 
dry.  And  although  the  property  is  taken  dry  from  the  stranded  vessel,  some  of  it  gets 
damaged  on  board  the  wrecker  ;  a  great  quantity  being  put  upon  the  decks  of  these  small 
vessels,  tor  each  puts  en  board  as  much  as  he  can,  as  they  are  paid  by  the  quantity  of  goods 
saved  and  their  value,  and  not  by  the  number  of  loads.  The  passage  from  the  wrecked 
vessel  to  Key  West,  is  frequently  boisterous,  and  always  dangerous. 

"The  goods  when  they  are  landed  at  Key  West,  are  consigned  to  some  merchant— 
probably,  as  before  stated,  the  owner  of  the  wrecker.  The  captains  of  the  wrecked  and  the 
wrecker  are  now,  of  course,  '  hail  fellows,  well  met.'  The  latter  recommends  his  own  mer- 
chant to  the  former,  as  his  consignee ,  the  merchant  invites  the  captain  to  his  house,  makes 
no  charge  for  ms  stay,  and  the  captain,  in  the  next  paper,  publishes  a  card  of  thanks  for 
the  merchant  s  '  disinterested  hospitality: 

"  All  now  is  going  on  swimmingly.  The  marshal  advertises  the  goods,  (and  here  let 
me  say,  that  the  present  marshal  discharges  his  duty  like  a  man  and  a  Christian),  the  auction 
sale  comes  on,  and  30,000  dollars'  to  40,000  dollars'  worth  of  goods  are  sold  on  an  island 
containing  about  five  or  six  merchants,  nearly  100  miles  from  any  inhabited  land.  Who  is 
to  blame .-'  ^ot  the  -Tiarshal-the  law  points  out  his  duty,  and  he  pursues  it.  The  adver- 
tisement generally  consists  of  publication  in  a  paper,  the  subscribers  of  which  number  about 
300,  nearly  a"  wreckers,  owned  and  supported  by  the  merchants  of  the  Key ;  and  a  few 
written  advercisements  stuck  up  around  the  island,  added  to  this,  completes  the  publication. 
Ihe  marsha  can  do  no  better  ;  it  is  not  that  it  is  an  mifair  sale  that  is  to  be  complained  of. 
but  the  whole  system  is  to  be  reprobated. 

"  The  day  of  sale  arrives.  Who  are  the  bidders  ?  The  aforesaid  five  merchants  !  How 
easily  might  these  merchants  agree  not  to  run  the  one  the  other  on  his  bid,  and  thus  a  whole 
cargo,  worth  30,000  dollars,  might  be  divided  among  them  at  the  cost  of  about  2000  dol- 
lars each,  or  less.  It  is  true,  sometimes,  advertisements  are  sent  to  the  Ilavanna  ;  but  some- 
times, also,  the  sa,les  take  place  before  the  merchants  from  there  have  a  chance  to  get  over 
to  Key  West,  and  sometimes  this  may  be  known  when  the  advertisement  is  sent;  but  then 
the  sendmg  to  Havanna  will  have  a  good  appearance  when  represented  to  underwriters  and 
absent  ownera. 

"  The  whole  s^-stem  from  beginning  to  end  is  manifestly  wrong,  and  ought  to  be  chaneed. 
Underwriters  are  imposed  upon  by  their  own  agents,  the  captains,  and  then  they  blame  the 
wreckers  and  people  of  Key  West.  The  latter,  living  as  they  do  upon  wrecks,  and  every 
one  on  the  island  being  dependent  upon  them  more  or  less  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  natu- 
rally work  tor  their  own  interests  in  pieference  to  that  of  others. 

"  He  who  censures  a  law  or  practice  ought  to  be  prepared  to  point  out  some  mode  of 
redress.     I  will  conclude  this  article  by  doing  so. 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  under>vriters  should  have  a  vessel  or  two  on  the  reef,  or  a  small 
steamboat  would  answer  better.  These  crafts  should  be  constantly  going  from  one  end  of 
the  reet  to  the  other,  and  while  one  was  scouring  the  lower  portion,  the  other  should  be  on 
the  upper  They  should  all  have  lights  at  night  at  their  mast-Leads,  which  could  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  lighthouses,  when  not  under  way ;  their  moving  when  sailing  would 
be  a  sufficient  notice  that  tliey  were  other  lights  than  that  of  the  beacon ;  in  cases  of  foe 
let  them  toll  a  bell  or  fire  guns  occasionaUy.  The  expense  of  a  steamboat  is  raised  as  an 
objection  to  its  employment.  This  is.  indeed,  nennv  wise  and  noi.nd  fnnli«l^  Tl,„  ,ji„  ^^f 
many  a  noble  ship  would  not  now  bo  lying  in  'Rotten  Row,'  at' Key  West,  could  a  steam- 
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boat  have  been  procured  to  haul  her  off  when  she  was  but  slightly  on  the  rocks.    Mtie  times 

iW  off tT;  &  ri  ""^T  *!?**  T  ""^l  *^^'^  ^°««««  ™'ff''*  ^  "'^'^  ^y  ^  steamboat  tak- 
ing off  her  deck  load,  and  hauhng  her  off  by  her  steam-power.     Again,  in  cases  of  wrecks 

f  nJtTttr*'  'V*r^'^  construct^,  coufd  lay  alcngU  as  welf  as  'a  sloop  or  schooneJ 
iLlr  .1?!^  '^  ''''  T^^^  ^"^^  °^  ^r  '""SO  and  carry  it  on  shore  six  times  where  a 
^hen  n^il"""  T^  u"^l''  if'''^  T  '^^"'^  '''  «  "'^'"'  ^^^^^  »»>«  ^t^^^^oat  could 
S.L«  o      .     u   "^T^  "°'^**'     ^"^f  warehouses  might  be  built  on  the  islands,  about  five 

TneeS.:!  "^  •*!?  Ft  "  w^  ^  '"fy  ^^"^^'^  *"^  ^^^  ^«'«  «»*  «f  *h«  vessd,  and  then 
it  need  not  be  carried  to  Key  West,  as  there  is  no  necessity  of  adjudicating  upon  it ;  thug 

blaf  or  trT..TH^  '^"^'',  •  ^  ^''^""y^  ""^^^  ^  ^'^y  ^^*-  •"•?'>*  »>«  «-ved.^  A  steam- 
n^m  nS  ^  n         'T.I"  *'"'  "^^^  ,*?,*^^  underwriters  annually  from  200,000  to  300,000 

L  iTf?  P  •■':,  *1?  ^^^  °°l*  '^°"^'^  ^  *  """^^  *"fl«  compared  with  the  expense  of  others, 
as  the  best  of  wood  aU  along  the  coast  is  to  be  had  for  the  cutting.  ^ 

f.ntr.tuZ^V'^^P  '  r"J^  P.°^"V"*  ^T  *•»*  «^»«*'"&  «^"«'  i«  to  ™ake  more  ports  of 
r^SL  f^C^  p-"'^'  "°^  ?"'  ^r^''  "P  *^"  ^«y  West  monopoly.  One  port  might  be 
^ne  would  Tf.w"lf^°?i  '"^  another  at  Indian  Key.  TWs  would  create  competition,  and 
one  would  watch  the  other  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  expose  any  improper  conduct. 

1o«^.  .  f  V  liJr"^*'  f  ^^^  ''T*  °^  admiralty  should  not  be  selected  from  among  the 
fpIZLJ*  *u  ^  ^1 '  ^^°  ^"y^  ^"^  ^"^  y^^'  ^*'"g^  ^"'^  ^^^  ^vreckers,  and  received  large 
st^d'^dte  sfgood'^a^:^^^^^^^^       "  *"  '^^"^  '^*"^^"  *'^""'  ^"^  ^'^^  "'"^™*--«  'i"  »°* 

n.r^l'friTS^Ti-''"^'"'"*  '^"''*  ''"'^*  ''^  arAeVra<eo«  o«  JTcy  Jfc*^.-  for  ten  to  one  the 

persons  selected  w.  I  be  part  secret  owners  of  the  wrecking  vessels  to  whom  they  are  going 

to  award  salvage;  if  not,  then  probably  they  have  the  supply  of  them,  or  they  are  otliemisf 

too  much  mterested  to  decide  impartially.  j- »  c  uuierwise 

«  Establish  an  honest  agent  at  Key  West-send  him  there  with  a  good  salary,  or  else 

^IZJT  fJ^^i,^"  f®°*^S:e  on  the  amount  of  all  goods  saved,  after  expenses  are 

deducted  ;  this  will  make  it  to  his  interest  as  weU  as  his  duty  to  oppose  unnecessary 

expenses.     Let  there  be  established  a  board  of  underwriters,  in  cL  he  hTa  saC  to  ply 

him  and  let  each  insurance  office  pay  the  board  in  proportion  to  the  losses  they  suffer.         ^ 

..m.Jit'^.''  *"°/T^  P*"^  ^yJ^^  insurance  offices  about  6000  dollars  for  proctors'  fees 

Zriu^  "r^"".-     C°T?*'-at«  tl^is  ^  one,  and  make  him  act  as\gent,  then 

you  wdl  have  an  agent,  and  no  additional  expense. 

M„k;'i?T  °«„F«Pe'-ty  soldin  Key  West  except  perishable.   Have  it  shipped  to  Havanna, 

a  foil  comTtit?oi'^''  '  ^^'^^'^''"'  Sa^'^'i'^h,  or  wherever  it  may  bring  the  most  b^ 

"Let  the  judge  of  the  admiralty  court  reverse  his  practice,  and  give  high  salvage 

tlpT^rrlli'  ^°*  °^  ^?'^"*  tr^  *°  ^''  ^^^  ^^'S'^'^'  ^^^  '°«^  in  proportion  i 
the  bad  state  they  are  saved  in.  This  will  make  it  to  the  interest  of  the  wreckefs  to  save 
vessel  and  cargo  in  as  sound  a  condition  as  possible. 

fW,.  1^*  ^^  underwriters  abolish  the  system  of  making  owners  pay  for  one-third  repairs- 
i^Ifr  r"^  Y'^t  '''T^  ?^*  r""^^  °*^^'^'«^  ^''^'^'^-  ^^y  <=aP*^i°«  their  wages, 
.rrJatfon  ofTjf"  '7^''  ^^7  ^^  ^T  '^'"  '^"'^^^  ^  '^"^  leave  them  to  choose  between 
starvation  of  their  family  and  the  wrecker's  '  bonus.'  So  also  with  the  sailors,  do  not  cut 
off  their  wages,  and  so  lose  their  services  when  most  wanted.     This  is  most  miserable 

FoHEiGN  Trade  of  Florida  from  I82I  to  1843. 


YEARS. 

Imports. 

Exportf.      j    YEARS. 

Importa. 

Exports. 

1821 

1832 

1823 

1834 

182,5 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1881 

!S35 

dollam, 

13,270 

6,877 

4,808 

8,980 

3,218 

18,.390 

357,994 

168,3112 

193,642 

33,680 

119,710 

3fi$443 

dollara. 

1,777 

1,510 
316 

2,805 

200 

67,486 

60,321 

56,086 

7,470 
30,495 
69,716 

1833 

18.34 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

dollara. 

83,386 
133,798 

98,173 
121,749 
30.3,314 
168,600 
379,283 
100,728 

33,873 
178,980 

doilnrii. 
64,809 

228,83.') 
61,710 
71,662 
90,084 

122,332 

331,806 
1,858,830 

33,38.1 
760.334 
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VIII.  ALABAMA. 

Alabama  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Tennessee ;  east  by  Georgia ;  south  by  Floridn, 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  and  west  by  Mississippi.  It  Is  between  30  deg.  10  min.  and 
35  deg.  north  latitude,  and  between  85  deg.  and  88  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude,  and 
between  8  deg.  and  11  deg.  30  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  317  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  174  miles  broad  from  east  to  west.  Its  area  comprises  about 
46,000  square  miles,  or  28,160,000  British  btatute  acres.  The  population,  in  1810,  was 
less  than  10,000;  in  1816,  29,683;  in  1818,  70,544;  in  1820, 127,901;  in  1827,  244,041 ; 
T',11^'  2°^'997  5  ^  ^840,  590,756,  of  whom  253,532  were  slaves.  Free  white  males, 
innn  '  tree  white  females,  158,493;  free  coloured  males,  1030;  free  coloured  females, 
1009.  Employed  in  agriculture,  177,439;  in  commerce,  2212;  in  manufactures  and 
trades,  7195;  navigatmg  the  ocean,  256;  navigating  canals,  livers,  &c.,  758  ;  mining,  96; 
learned  professions,  1514.  It  is  divided  into  forty-nine  counties,  which,  with  their  popula- 
tion, in  1840,  and  their  capitals,  were  as  follows:  Northern  District— Benton,  14,260 
rA/^h*°r°^''^^^'  ^^°"°*'  ^^^^'  ^-  BlountsviUe;  Cherokee,  8773,  C.  Jefferson;  De  Kalb, 
Vr^,'/r"o  n  n°?'  ^'^yette.  6942,  C.Fayette;  Franklin,  14,.70,  C.  RussellviUe;  Jackson, 
15,715,  C.  Bellefonte;  Lauderdale,  14,485,  C.  Florence;  Lawrence,  13,313,  C.  Moulton; 
Limestone,  14,374,  C.  Athens;  Madison,  25,706,  C.  HuntsviUe,  Marion,  5847,  C.  Pike- 
ville;  Marshall,  7553,  C.  Warren  ton  ;  Morgan,  9841,  C.  Somei-ville ;  Randolph,  4973, 
C.  M'Donald;  St.  Clair,  5638,  C.  AshviUe;  TaUadega,  12,587,  C.  TaUadega.  Souther^ 
nistnct—Ant&uga,  14,342,  C.  Kingston;  Baldwin,  2951,  C.  Blakeley;  Barbour,  12,024, 
C.  Clayton;  Bibb,  8284,  C.  Centreville;  Butler,  8685,  C.  Greenville;  Chambers,  17,333, 
C.  Lafayette;  Clarke,  8640,  C.  Macon;  Conecuh,  8197,  C.  Sparta;  Coosa,  6995,  C.  Rock- 
ford  ;  Covington,  2425,  C.  Montezuma;  Dale,  7397,  C.  Daleville ;  Dallas,  25,199, 
C.  Cahawba;  Greene,  24,024,  C.  Erie;  Henry,  5787,  C.  Abbeville;  Jefferson,  7131, 
,;?y/°^'T.  T"^^''  ^^'^^^'  C.  Haynesville  ;  Macua,  11,247,  C.  Tuskegee  ;  Marenffo, 
17,264,  C.  Linden;  Mobile,  18,741,  C.  Mobile;  Monroe,  10,680,  C.  Mon.-oeviUe;  Mont- 
gomery, 24,574,  C.  Montgomery;  Perry,  19,086,  C.  Marion;  Pickens,  17,118,  C.  Car- 
rolton  ;  Pike,  10,108,  C.  Troy;  Russell,  13,513,  C.  CrocketsviUe  ;  Shelby,  6112,  C.  Co- 
,  JToo°*^  Sumter,  29,937,  C.  Livingston  ;  TaUapoosa,  6444,  C.  Dadeville  ;  Tuscaloosa, 
16,583,  C.  Tuscaloosa;  Walker,  4032,  C.  Jasper;  Washington,  5300,  C.  Barryton; 
Wilcox,  15,278,  C.  BarboursviUe.  s      »  »  J'wn, 

^'^'c'Z^^^  ^°"*^®''°  P^  °^  *^'^  ®*'**®  ^^''^^  borders  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  for  the 
space  of  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  is  low  and  level,  covered  with  pine,  cypress,  loblolly,  and  other 
trees.  In  the  middle  it  is  hilly,  interspersed  with  prairies;  in  the  north  it  is  broken  and 
somewhat  mountainous.  The  soil  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state  is  generally  sandy  and 
barren,  but  throughout  a  large  part  it  is  exceUent.  In  the  northern  and  middle  sections, 
the  natural  growth  is  post,  black  and  white  oak,  hickory,  poplar,  cedar,  chesnut,  pine, 
mulberry,  &c.  The  Alleghany  mountains  terminate  in  the  north-eastern  section  of 
Alabama,  descending  gradually  from  mountains  to  elevated  hills  which  are  succeeded  by  a 
low  country.  The  climate  in  the  southern  part,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bottom  land  on 
the  nvers,  .nd  near  the  muscle  shoals  in  the  Tennessee  river,  is  unhealthy ;  but  in  the 
more  elevated  portions  it  is  salubrious.  The  winters  are  mUd,  the  streams  being  rarely 
frozen,  and  the  heat  of  summer  is  tempered  by  refreshing  breezes  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Productions.— Cotton  k  the  «tnple  production  of  the  state;  but  Indian  corn,  rice,  wheat, 
oats,  &c.,  are  produced.  Irm  o-i,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  state,  and  coal  abounds 
on  the  Black  Warrior  a,nS  CiJiawba  rivers. 

Live  Slock  and  Proc  Me  -^  There  were  in  this  state,  in  1840,  143,147  horses  and  mules; 
668,018  neat  cattle;  163,..  13  sheep  ,  1,423,873  swine  ;  pdtry  to  the  value  of  404,994 
dollars.     There    were   produced    828,052   bushels  of  wheat  :    7692  bushels   of  barley  • 

id"oi;t^;l  ^'^i'^''  .°'  ''**''  ^^'^^^  ''"^'•^'^  of  ^y''  30,947,004  buAeb  of  Indian  corn  '; 
220,353  lbs.  of  wool;  25,226  lbs.  of  wax:  1,708,356  hb»heh  of  potatoes  ;  12,718  tons  of 
hay;  273,302  lbs.  of  tobacco;  149,019  lbs.  of  rice  ;  117,138.823  lbs.  of  cott<^;  1592  lbs 
of  silk  cocoons  ;  10,143  lbs.  of  migar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  265.200 
dollars  i  auU  oi  ihe  orcnard  at  oo,^*!  dollars  ;  of  lumb^-  m  169,008  dollars.  There  were 
made  1 1  /  ^llons  of  mne.—Official  Returns. 
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capital  of  1800  d^Uars     Cv  n  ^r    ^      ™^  P"""""?  .''".P^"^'^  '"  *''"  ^^'''^*''  ^"^^>  '^^  '^ 
fiity-sevenbutehn"  l;i,       ^  i^  Pf^^f  ^"^^^^^  '»  ^"*«™''l  transportation,  who,  with 

Home  m.l      '  ?    ^f"'  ^"^  employed  a  capital  of  93.370  dolhvs.lofficial  Returns 
werefourteTno^'r  ^""^I'^^^^^f^-^^f^  amomUed  in  value  to  1,656, 11 9dollarrThe;e 

300  persons,  and  a  caoital  of  147  Ifi\^1  n  ^'''""^^^^^SIO  dollars  ;  1-12  tanneries  employed 
&c.,  produced  articles  othi  v!l '  f  ,  «rf  ?•'.  \37  manufactories  of  leather,  as  sadlleries, 
,1nlb™     fift  the  value  of  180,152  dollars,  and  employed  a  can  tal  of  -58 -1^9 

of  6726  SaTs?rtv  Ll""'  -"f-'^ary  to  the  value  of  IS^ULTX  capltd 
capital  of  iS^nn^l-         P"^^°'  P'?'^"""^  S*'^*^  t°  t*^«  ^alue  of  61,230  dollars,  with  a 

of  131  825  doC  fnrf    '  ""''  '  nmety-six  persons  produced  raachmery  to  the  value 

dol^'  tLnt!  1'  ^  °^  P/''*'"'  r^'^"''"*^  •'^'■'^^are  and  cutlery  to  the  vine  of  13,875 
mitu'dfcrirm^^^^^^^  ^n""''  ^"^  ^''  s  J-arms;  seven  per;ons 

tured  ffran?te  and  mlZ  Tf  *",*''^  ?l"^  °*  '^'''^  '^""^rs ;  seventeen  persons  mLufac- 
K^toTtalueofT/s^^^^^^^^^  7311  dollars;  264  persons  proSuced  bricks  and 

tured  carriajfr/wi^fn'"^^^^^  rlc^Tg  Sof  lo¥''  ''"r  ?  '''  ^'"^r  T''''''^- 
doH&rs;  188  dbtilleriS  produced   127?-ol'n  T'  ^"P^^'^^  *  capital  of  49,074 

ffahons  Pmnlnvtn™  9on  P™'-'^^®'*  127,^  0  gallons,  and  seven  breweries  produced  200 
EcedSfirL^^  persons,  and  a  o.p:-.a  of  34,212  dollar  ;   fifty-one  flouring  milU 

fog  art  cles  tf '^^^^^^^^  rMf  ^*'^^°^"^',  «™PWed  1386  pUns,  manulcrr- 

fiftv  iU^J  J       1,225,425  dollars,  and  employ  ng  a  cap  tal  of  1,413  107  dolkro  • 

of  SS30  foW  'sll":etrb -T  *°  ^  't'  °' 41,'67f dollaS,  and  e^Wed  a  c^S 
persons,  a?rtV3?STln         ."''*''""  ^•'^^^^^ 

oneS-weeklv  and  tw^^^  twenty-two  printing-offices,  one  bindery,  tWe  doily, 

of  98  100  doJlar;  *°^j;j^"'=y-four  weekly- newspapers,  employed  105  persons,  and  a  capita 
doilliZo^M  rIZZ         ""'""'  °^  ''P^*^  '"P'*^^^^  '°  manufactures  ^as  2,130,^064 

the  Tombi;b^J«nf.?.''''!i\*''' PT^'P^^  '''''  '°  *^«  «t^t'-  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of 
arge  nVe?^^  ^"^  ""««.  "^bove  the  city  of  Mobile.     TheVbama  is  a 

abo^^Sctt^  fso  m  li7  T"^.  ^T'''^  '^  ^'''  ''^^''''''  "^  Claiborne,  sixty  miles 
of  wate?-''and  to  /hi t?n  .•  Au^'U**'  *^'  "^■'"*''  "'^  *'>^  Cahawba,  it  ha3  four  or  le  feet 
itsXlVLt  Places  CT  ?  ?'  ^''"'^  SPu*^  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is  formed,  it  ha.,  in 
miles  to  Srstete  a^d  for'  .'  "w  .  ^he  Tombigbee  is  navigable  for  schooners  120 
and  bnnfaWo  ffP        '  !  Steamboats  to  Columbus,  Mississippi.     It  is  450  miles  lone- 

it  an^ffS^iT?^^^^^     "  ThTchat^'^  T'  ^"T'  ^™  ^  ^^1^'^"' '^^ 

?irjerei;2s  s  br^riiTttf ^^'^  '^^'  ^"^^'^^  ^^-^^  -'-  ^-^^  -^ 

has  ^t^lsiVe'Lr*  ''I-   f  i^°'^"'  •'">''  '^  *^«  '""^t  commercial  place  in  the  state,  and 
Ss^losa  Cahlfn  '^  f  "^"^^  "^^""*'"-     The  other  principal  places  are  St.  Stephens. 

SS/Sr     S:  .^^"*ffr«ry,  Wetumpka,  Florence;  and  Huntsville.  ^ 

liberXendow^S  h^s^r^^f-^'"^/'"'^^^  v,a8  founded  in  1820,  has  been 

cou'^^TFrrkl!^^^^^^^  "'^'•'.'^*^«"-     \^  «^^"g«  -"^^«'  -  *1^« 

atudento    Tl,«r«  ™1    •    T"^'*  *"  ^^^O.     In  thes"  institutions  there  were,   n  1840,  152 

pelns  oveTwenfv  tr^^  -ith  16,243  .ohohxrs.  Th.rc   vere  22,592  free  white 

eZZI      ZV^rfT'  ^»o  could  neither  read  nor  write- rr.  S\  Gaz. 

mun^atr  ;re  Mithnd-  '^^T^''  ^-^.^^O  churches,  109  ministers,  and  11,445  com- 

rnsrirtv  fiv?^.  !^^  sixty  ministers  and  13,845  communicants  ;  the  Presbvte- 

cX£  U^ZfZ      \'r''^'-'^^  '"'°'^*^"'  ^"'^  2268  communicants.     The  Roman 
i^atRoJics  had  one  bishop  and  five  ministers ;  and  the  Eni£co!-!i?.«s  h.nH 
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Banks.— At  tho  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  in  this  state,  with  a 
capital  of  3,389,739  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  696,855  dollars. 

Public   Works. The  Muscle  Shoals  canal  is  designed  to  overcome  the  obstruction 

in  the  Tennessee  river.  It  extends  from  the  head  of  the  falls,  thirty-five  miles  and  three- 
quarters,  to  Florence,  and  cost  571,835  dollars.  But  to  extend  the  work  to  its  completion 
will  cost  1,361,057  dollars.  The  Hurtsville  canal  extends  from  Triena  on  the  Tennessee, 
sixteen  miles,  to  Huntsville. 

The  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad  extends  from  Pensacola,  156  miles  and  a  half  to 
Montgomery,  and  cost  2,500,000  doUars.  The  Selma  and  Cahawba  raib-oad  is  a  branch 
of  the  Alabama  and  Florida  railroad,  extending  from  Selma  ten  miles  to  Cahawba. 

The  Montgomery  and  Westpoint  railroad  extends  from  Montgomery,  the  northern 
termination  of  the  Pensacola  and  Montgomery  railroad  to  Westpoint,  at  the  head  of  the 
rapids  of  the  Chattahoochee  river,  thirty  miles  above  Columbus.  It  is  eighty-seven  miles 
long.  The  Tuscumbia,  Cortland,  and  Decatur  railroad  extends  from  Tuscumbia,  forty-four 
miles,  to  Decatur.  The  Wetumpka  railroad  extends  ten  miles,  and  is  designed  to  connect, 
when  completed,  the  Tennessee  and  Alabama  rivers  at  Wetumpka. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Finances. — The  total  amount  of  outstanding  bonds  of  the  state  of  Alabama,  on  the 
Ist  day  of  November,  1842,  was  9,834,555  dollars,  according  to  the  report  of  the  cashier 
of  the  State  bank.     The  amount  has  not  been  increased. 

The  legislatm-e,  at  its  session  in  1843,  passed  an  act  laying  a  tax  of  twenty  cents  per 
Inmdred  dollars  on  real  estate,  and  specific  taxes  upon  other  species  of  property,  sales  at 
auction,  &c.  It  is  supposed  there  will  be  realised  from  this  tax  about  250,000  dollars; 
which  will  be  sufficient  to  defray  the  expenses  of  government,  and  leave  a  balance  oE 
about  100,000  dollars  for  other  purposes.     The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  items 

Slaves  under  ten  years  of  age,  ten  cents  each;  over  ten  years,  unless  superannuated, 
sick,  or  disabled,  fifty  cents  ;  free  negroes  and  mulattoes,  one  dollar  each  ;  white  males 
between  twenty-one  and  forty -five  years,  twenty -five  cents;  goods  at  auction,  two  per 
cent ;  monies  at  interest,  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent;;  moneys  employed  in  shaving,  thirty 
cents  per  100 dollars;  exchange,  fifty  cents  per  100  dollars;  billiard-tables,  fifty  dollars  each; 
bagatelle-tables,  nine-pin  alleys,  &c.,  ten  dollars  each;  commission  merchants  and  factors, 
twenty  cents  per  100  dollars  on  amount  of  sales;  tavern  licences,  ten  dollars;  licences  to 
retail  liquorp  fifty  dollars  each;  cotton  stored  in  warehouses,  one  mill  per  bale. 

Commerce  of  Alabama  from  1818  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1818... 
1810... 
ISttO... 
1821... 
I8»... 
18S3... 
1824... 
18-i.t... 
1826. . . 
IS27... 
1828... 
1829... 
1830... 
1831... 
1832... 
1833... 
1884... 
U3S... 
1836. . . 
1837... 
183H... 
1839... 
1840... 
1841... 
1842... 
1843  ., 
1844.. 


EXPORTS. 


Donieatic. 


duUart). 

84,764 

50,466 

96,636 

108,960 

209,748 

200,387 

4J7,72,'i 

091,897 

1,518,V0I 

1,330,770 

1,174,737 

1,079.385 

2,291,823 

•i,4!2,8B2 

2,733,.'i.V» 

4.932,221 

fi,flfi4,n47 

7,572,  l«8 

11,183,788 

0,fi.')2,9IO 

9,688,040 


0,065,6rs 
11.197,460 


Foreign. 


dollara. 
IS,093 

450 


3,002 

738 

8,411 

45,594 
7,8S2 

14,373 
3,1*9 
1,032 
2,833 
3,740 
6,7  riO 
2,564 
378 

18,401 
193 


TOTAL. 


dollarK. 

96,857 

50,906 

06,636 

108,960 

200,748 

200,387 

460,727 

692,635 

1,527,112 

1,37B,.164 

1,182,359 

1,693,958 

V„2944»34 

2,413,894 

2,7 16,387 

4,.Vi7,0:)l 

5,670,707 

7.574,692 

11,184,166 

9,671,401 

9,688,244 


0,1)«»,«75 

n,i.n,«60 


IMPORTS. 


diillan. 


36,421 
125,770 

91,604 
113,411 

I7n,3r>4 

2111,909 
171,909 
2.33,720 
114,823 
224,435 
107,787 
265,918 
.395,361 
^25,955 
651,018 
609,385 
524,348 


303,871 

360,655 


Dutie*  oo  Foreign 
Merfhandi«e  Im- 
ported, 


dollars. 
23,305 
7,233 
15,579 
16,398 
38,073 
34,416 
44,710 
57,075 
00,205 

101,112 
9.3,172 

133,5,52 
90,732 
86,083 
57,166 
46,9 10 
67,493 
02,805 

138,840 


Drawbacks  paid  on 
ForeitiiM  Merchan- 
dise Esported. 


dollara. 


383 

"ieo 

236 
232 

6,902 

53 

13,304 

3,950 

2,300 
009 
414 
510 

1,053 

"913 


Registered 
luunage. 


2,338  87 

1,088  68 

019  00 

140  68 

829  62 

821  57 

1,494  18 

1,462  07 

3,526  37 

4,625  20 

1,,585  79 

2,137  56 

2,330  83 

1,920  21 

4,180  61 

4,5,56  34 

1,711   >6 

2,733  69 

8,203  22 
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PRIN'CIPAL  TOWNS. 

s™  ^-eLf  sl^f  BW^w""'  "^  "r  '/^  "''«"  fr"*"  Washington.  Situated  on  the 
Xn  af  thfh«^Lf  ^  K  r  •"-.Tuscaloosa  river  at  the  lower  falls,  on  an  elevated 
fan!      f.^n.  •        l     J""*"*""*  navigation  on  the  river,  256  miles  north  of  Mobile  by 

K"  churches  -L?SeZ:4!^^^^  ^"""^  "•  '''^.  ^''^''  ^'^'  *  ""^'"^  States  land  office^ 
mLnt  hall  W^WnS!  ^  ?  ?'  T  ^f'^P"^'  on«  Baptist,  and  one  Methodist,  a 
Wum  for  LyTb„  ff^l!  ""'*•  ^»/»y«**«  ^<^'^^^y>  an  athen^um  for  young  ladie  ,  a 
lyceum  for  boys,  the  Alabama  institute,  a  number  of  stores,  and  1949  inhabitants       Thp 

Sre  of"  pubt  Zt^  Th  f "  "S"^''*  •"^'-'  «'"''  *»>«  «^''  "-- ^^^^^^^^^^  -  tt 
k!1„    ot»  public  sfiuare.     About  one  mile  east  stand  the  halls  of  the  University  of  Ala- 

st^Jo^  strth^rlln^/''^  'k"  \P'"?«"*  ''^^  --"  profesl;™  Uer  L- 
aJ^  v3LtTntTbiaS.-?T  ^J^  '""  --ters  of  the  go^el,  sixty  students, 

side  ofTnW  ?f  tC*/  ""*'"^'  ''"'^.''^'^  ™*««  fr"'»  Washington,  situated  on  the  west 
wxleot  a  nver  of  the  same  name,  at  its  entrance  into  Mobile  bay,   thirty  niUes  north  of 

S  wSh  of *Biak:r'  °-  *';  '''^'  ^y^''.  ^^^^  -est-bv-nortiW  PenLclJ"  tea  mii:' 
XL   ifin    V    ^'f'^^'^y'  njnety  miles  by  land,  and  120  miles  by  water  south  of  St    Ste- 

2?  min  w^;  r'^tT''"^^^  ^f  ^-'^  ^''«»"^'  •"  30  deg.  40  mi.  north  la  itude,  88  deg. 
^1    mm.  west  longitude.      Populatbn,    in   1830    3194  •   in     l«4n     ior79       f      u  ^ 

pita],  «  United  Ststes  naval  hospital,  three  hanl.»  Batlon  .cademv,  seven  chl.^he^-m. 

ASl''T.'ri„ST''r'!!'f^i''°  '''^''•'- ""  K»»."^:th:iie  a^d  z 

&eveLlv  bv  fiTmT-  r"  '"  '''t'  "•''?P«"»*«d  as  a  city  in  1819.     It  hrsu? 
lerea  severely  by  hre;  170  buddings  were  burned  n  182'^    and  fiOO  in  IS'^Q      n..t  •*  u 

«....«.».  or  the  O^^^O^J.^..^^,J„  .he  V„„  end.,  the  SOth  of 


YEAR.S. 

1818..., 
1SI9..., 
18iO.... 
1821.... 
18S2.... 
1843.... 


Bal(-i. 


7,000 
10,000 
16,000 
2.5,390 
4!>,I13 
40,061 


YEARS. 


1824.... 
1825.... 

1826 

1827.... 

1828 

1829 


Bale*. 


44.934 

38,283 
74,379 
89,779 
71,133 
80,329 


YEIRS. 


1830.... 
1831.... 

18.32 

1833 

1834.... 
1833.... 


Balei. 


102,684 
113,075 
123,60.5 
123,366 
149,313 
197,847 


YEARS. 


1836.... 

1837 

1838.... 
1839.... 
1840.... 


Bale*. 


237,590 
336,043 
283,745 
252.240 
440,042 


YEARS. 


1841.... 

1842 

)843 

1844.... 


Bal«a. 


housfX{rtwtetp;;t!rtntil,^%r  '"t^*?  *o.*  ^"-^  -  *^e  -torn 
other  articles,  which  are  rmpamiXsil.  t  -{."v!*  '"''T  *H"^""^  of  ascertaining 
of  this  state,  with  a  popdZ'L  ^  ol  ^fi  L  ^'"  *^  1««"  *»"**  ^^^  ^"^^e  of  the  exports 
dollars,  being  a  littWhe  nW  r5^'Z'/n  '  *^'  'r™^  «""  °^  16,749^498 
about  40,000  souls  ^,500,000  dollars  more   than  Charleston,    numbering 
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Exports  from  Mobile,  from  the  30th  of  September,  1839,  to  September,  1840. 


To  Foreign  Ports. 
Cotton,  353,406  bales,  weighmg  162,879,175  lbs. 
Lumber,  2,680,466  feet        ...         • 

Shingles,  75  miles 

Staves        • 

Cedar  logs 


Coastwise. 
Cotton,  85,136  bales,  weighing  39,231,278  lbs. 

Total         .... 
— Mobile  Commercial  Register. 


dollars. 

1,792,717 

29,580 

281 

2,808 

7,856 

12,833,242 

3,916,256 

16,749,498 


ExFOSTS  of  Cotton  from  the  Port  of  Mobile,  for  Four  Years,  1841,  ending  the  Slst  of 
August,  the  others  the  30th  of  September. 


EXPORTED. 

1837-38 

1838-39 

1839-40 

1840-41 

bale.. 
153,832 

3,«82 

bale.. 
123,217 

2,416 

bale*. 
250,844 

7.I4I 

balen. 
147,060 

9,478 

BelflMt 

lS7,n4 

84,324 

42li 

4,634 

1,032 

687 

125,633 

837,985 

152,528 

22,304 

78,783 

222 

1,523 

61,470 

•  ••• 

MttrMflillea 

1,194 

Nanien • 

1,123 

Caen 

543 

Tntftl  to  Prancfl .*... 

01,123 

n,3M 

80,528 

55,130 

Amsterdam *.■>... 

Rotterdam •*•.. 

Antwerp •«• ••• 

Hamburg 

Stockholm 

St.  Petersburg 

800 

317 

2,461 

300 

1,313 

395 

770 

"   985 

"mo 

807 
1,200 
5,035 
2,032 
1,230 

'  2,306 
2,005 

1,H73 

1,553 

106 

*V,891 

Genoa,  Trieste,  &c • 

830 

J,S78 

2,035 

16,195 

0,174 

New  York      

47,168 
7,870 
2,601 

2»,9»0 
5,317 

50,170 

13,721 

6,564 

735 

GSS 
1«,7«8 
2,051 

34,007 
10,823 
7,192 
2,758 
759 
15,072 
6,123 

48,611 

28,444 

9,853 

Philadelohia 

2.005 

2,050 

3,U9fi 

Utber  porta... ,    

3,621 

85,870 

99,700 

85,394 

100,886 

Total 

300,991 

240,072 

440,102 

317,718 

LAW  OF  MOBILE. 

"  In  consequence  of '  divers  and  grievous  complaints'  having  been  made  of  the  captains 
and  masters  of  vessels  coming  into  ttie  port  of  Mobile,  and  throwing  stone,  gravel,  and 
other  ballast,  from  on  board  their  vessels,  to  the  great  detriment  of  said  harbour, ;  and  aa 
the  laws  heretofore  enacted  have  been  found  inefficient  to  prevent  such  offences ;  therefore, 
the  senate  and  house  of  repreeentatives  of  the  state  of  Alabama  have  passed  an  act,  con- 
taining the  following  provisions,  which  was  approved  by  the  governor,  April  28th,  1841. 

"  L  That  from  and  after  the  paasaire  of  this  act,  if  any  captain  or  master  of  any  sliip 
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vessel,  or  ot.ior  water-craft,  which  shall  hcioak'tor  come  into  Jie  bay  or  harbour  of  Mobile 
shall  throw  from  on  board  of  such  ship,  vessel,  or  other  wator-eroft,  into  the  waters  of  said 
btyr  or  harbour,  any  stone,  g-avel,  or  other  ballast,  ho  shall  forfeit  and  pay  for  every  such 
offence  the  sum  of  2000  dollar..,  and  bo  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  three  months, 
nor  less  than  three  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  wherein  such  offender  almll  be  sued  ; 
one  Imlf  of  said  forfeiture  to  be  paid  to  the  first  person  who  shall,  on  oath,  before  either  of 
tlie  othcers  heieinafter  named,  give  information  <,f  such  offence,  and  the  other  half  to  tho 
liarbour-master  and  port-wardens  of  the  port  of  Mobile. 

"II.  That  the  said  forfeiture  maybe  sued  for  and  recovered,  by  the  harbour-master 
and  port-wardens  of  the  said  port  of  Mobile,  in  any  court  having  cogniMnce  of  the  amount 
sued  for,  by  process  of  attachment ;  to  be  issued  m  the  same  manner,  and  subieet  to  the 
same  rules  of  construction,  provided  and  established  in  other  cases  of  attachment ;  the  said 
attachment  to  be  issued  by  either  of  tho  c.'Hcers  hereinafter  named,  and  to  be  levied  upon 
tfie  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  the  captain  or  master  of  which  shall  be  the  alleged 
otleuder;  provided,  however,  that  oath  be  first  made  by  the  informer,  or  other  credible  per- 
son, ot  the  commission  of  the  offence,  before  some  judge  or  justice  of  the  peace,  or  clerk  of 
the  county  or  ciicmt  court  of  tho  county  of  Mobile;  and  provided,  also,  that  the  said  ship, 
vessel,  or  other  water-craft  may  be  replevied  on,  tho  captain,  mn^ter,  or  consignee  thereof 
giving  bond  with  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  to  be  approved  by  tho  otKcer  issuing  the 
attachment,  in  treble  the  amount  of  forfeiture  or  penalty  sued  for,  conditioned  for  the  forth- 
coming ot  the  said  ship,  vessel,  or  other  water-craft,  to  satisfy  such  judgment  as  sliaU  bo 
recovered  in  the  suit.  ^  ''     ^ 

I.  "  f^'T;r~J,''^*  ^*  *'"^"  ^®  *^'°  *^"*^>'  "^  ^"^^y  P'^°*  °-'^^  ^'^V^^y  P'J»t  of  t'>e  bay  and  har- 
bour of  Mobile,  to  inform  the  harbour-master  and  port-wardens  of  Mobile,  of  every  viola- 
tion ot  this  act  coming  to  their  knowledge,  as  soon  as  possible  after  knowing  thereof,  and 
every  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  knowing  such  offence  to  have  been  committed,  and  failing  to 
give  such  information,  shall  forthwith  be  deprived  of  his  licence,  and  be  for  ever  thereafter 
disqualihed  (c,v  the  office  of  pilot  or  deputy  pilot  of  the  said  port  and  harbour  of  Mobile. 

IV.— 1  hat  all  laws  contravening  or  impairing  the  provisions  of  this  act,  be  and  are 
hereby  repea  ed  ;  provided,  however,  that  all  suits  commenced,  or  liabiUties  heretofore 
incurred,  shall  in  no  manner  be  affected  by  this  act." 

COMMERCIAL  REGULATIONS  OF  RIOBILF. 
Tariff  of  Charges,  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  MobUe  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Consignment  of  mercli»ndli4e  withdrawn,  to  pay  full 
comniiation  on  amount  of  adrancea  ami  reaponiiibilitivii, 
and  one-half  cominiasion  on  tho  invoice  value  of  cood* 
withdrawn. 

N.B.— The  above  rates  to  beezcliuive  of  brokerage,  and 
other  charge!  actually  incurred. 

The  /oUoHliig  Rates  to  be  especially  applkahle  to  Euro- 
pean anit  other  Foreit,it  Jlusinest-ani/  thing  in  the 
preceding  General  Tariff  to  the  con'traru  notwlth- 
stantliiig:— 


General   Tarlffof  CommlasioHs,  applicable  to  Foreign, 
tr eatern,  and  Country  buslmss. 


per  ct. 


On  lalen  of  cotton,  hides,  bees'-wax,  and  other  arlicleH, 

tbepraducb<  of  the  state ji 

All  other  proilure  or  merchandiae !!.!!..!!!  5 

(iuaraiitee  of  ditto,  if  nut  cxceedingsix  months  ...."..'  2i 

And  for  each  month  additional,  over  six  manthit  nt 

I  urchaseand  shipment  of  merchandise  or  produce...  U 

Siali-s  and  purchaso  of  stock  and  bullion....  ..  ..  ] 

Collecting  and  remitting  diiidenda...   .  "  | 


21 

5 

S 

3 

5 


If  with  guarantee  of  bills 

Selling  vessels  or  steamboats 

Purchasing  ditto        ditto     ',',\\   '.' 

Procuring  freights !.!.!.'.', 

For  delivery  of  cargo  and  collectinRfreights. a 

Ciii  outfits  and  disbursements  when  in  funds      .  ii 

Ditto        ditto        when  nut  in  funds ". ■-, 

Effecting  marine  insurance,  when  the  premiiim'does 

notexceed  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  insured....  04 
If  the  premium   exceeds    10   per   cent,  Uicn  on  the 

amount  of  the  premium 5 

Adjusting  and  collecting  Insurance  on  other  ciaims". 

wiUiout  htigation "«u,.. 

Ditto        ditto        with  litigation V. '.'.'.'.'.'."  s 

Purcha.mg  and  remitting  drafts,  or    receiving  and 

payrag  money,  on  which  no  other  commission  has 

been  charuod , 

If  the  billt  remitted  are  guaranteed ....'..' .' .' '.'.'.'. '. '. '. '. '. '  2* 
If  bills  or  note,  remitted  for  collection  are  protested 

and  returned ,  , 

Landing  and  re-shinplng,  and  custody  if  merchandise 

,  or  pioduce  from  vessels  in  distress 91 

Jiullion  or  specie ^I 

On  seneral  average !!]!!!!! !!!.!!!!!!  5 


On  remitting  proceeds  of  sales  in  bills  without  gua- 
rantee   , . . ..   1 

Guarantee  of  such  hills ',  ji 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  negotiating  bills  in  payment 
for  produce,  if  on  Europe 'jl 

Drawing,  endorsing,  or  negotiating  bills  in  payment 
fur  produce,  if  on  Atlantic  states ai 

Receiving,  entering,  and  re-shipping  goods  to  a  foreign 
port,  on  amount  of  invoice 1 

And  on  advances  and  responsibilities,  in  addition....  2J 

The  following  Hates,  in  like  manner,  to  be  especially  ap. 
vlieable  to  IVestern  and  Local  Business;— 

Accepting  drafts,  or  endorsing  notes,  without  funds, 
produce,  or  bills  of  lading  in  hand 21 

On  cash  advances,  either  with  bills  of  lading  or  pro. 
duce  in  hand,  and  when  the  same  is  ordered  to 
be  held  under  limits  a  certain  period  before  sell- 
ing   2k 

For  shipping  to  another  market  produce  or  nierchan- 
dise,  upon  which  advances  have  lieen  made 2i 

Effecting  insarance,  except  when  the  commissions  for 
huyiug  or  selling  have  been  charged  on  tho 
amount  of  insurance oj 


AUUAMA. 


866 


par  MDt. 
If  the  premium  exo«ed<  10  par  omt,  th«n  oii  the 

amount  of  promluiu 9 

NrgiitiaCing  drafia  or  notn,  aitliar  aa  drawer  or  rn- 

domer f  | 

Collecting  ■t«aml)oat  Irvi^titn A 

l^Dti-riiig    anil    honiling    giiud<   Cor    the  iuterior,    on 

amount  of  duliix  and  cliarKt'a 'ik 

Buaidea  Ibe  regular  chargN  par  padtaga  for  forwarding. 

AOINOY    rUI  ITIlMBOATa, 

Per  Trip, 
dot*,  eta. 

rndorliotona 30    00 

Above  110  to  20f  ditto 30    (M 

AbovK  20n  t(>  300  ditto 40    00 

Aliove  :iUO  to  4()0  ditto SO    OU 

Hriides  cliaritea  uctual'  incurred,  aud  ih»  regular 
cnniniiuiona  for  pertlculu  rrlcea,  iuch  ta  collecting 
Ireigbt,  paying  dinburaemo-    •,  A*. 

I.OU  by  Are  (unleu  inaurance  has  been  ordered),  rob- 
bera,  thieve  ,  and  all  unavoidable  accidenia  (if  uaual  care 
hna  been  taken  to  lecure  the  property),  to  be  borne  by 
the  owucra  of  the  gooda. 

Hales  for  ReceMug  and  t'orieariling  Goodi,  txcliuive 
p/'  fhargef  acliiatly  incurred. 

For  barrels  of  Ave  cubic  feet,  and  on  goods  that  are 
carried  by  weight  (300  lb*,  ahall  be  considered  a 
barrel),  per  barrel 20 


RATRa  ov  aTouaai  pib  month. 


dnis,  cts. 

Cotton,  hay,  and  peltriea,  per  bale 0  39 

Hogsheads  and  pipes 0  7A 

Barrels  ef  pork,  beef,  whiskey,  sugar,  and  other 

wet  barrels 0  30 

Dittoof  flour,  potatoes,  and  other  light  articles. , .  0  19 

Ciistlngs,  per  ton 2  50 

Iron,  ditto 1  00 

Sucks  of  salt,  piT  sack  0  iU 

Hacks  of  coffee,  ditto 0  12^ 

Spice,  ditto 0  121 

BagginR,  per  piece 0  8 

Cuils  of  nipe 0  0 

Kegsiif  nulls 0  6 

All  dry  goods  for  the  whole  time  they  may  be  on 

hand,  on  aninuut  of  sales 0  1 

On  dry  goods  received  for  forwarding,  per  cubic 

foot 0  S 

Crati's  and  casks  of  crockery-ware 0  lb 

paBiuiin. 

fFhen  TciseU  are  chartered,  or  Gooilt  shipped  by  the 

Ion,  nitd  no  sperlal  agreement  respecting  the  proportion 

of  l.miage  which  each  arlicti:  shall  be  computed  ut,  the 

/allowing  regulations  sUull  be  the  stuntlaril  :— 

That  tlio  articles,  the  bulk  of  which  shall  compose  a  Ion, 
to  eqtial  a  ton  of  heuvy  materials,  shall  be  on  weight 
as  follows : 

CnfTee,  in  rni>k«,  13r>8  lbs. ;  dlt.r>,  in  bags,  IR.'iOlhs. 

t'licoa,  in  casks.  1130  \\n. ;  ditio,  in  baga,  1300  lbs. 

I'imeuto,  in  ranks, 'jriO  lbs. ;  riiilo,  iu  bags,  UOOIbl. 

Flour,  H  barrels,  of  I'.lf'i  lbs.  kw  h. 

Beef,  pork,  tallow,  pickled  fish,  and  naval  stores,  6  barrels. 

I'it!  and  bar  imn,  lead,  and  other  metals  or  ore,  heavy 
dyewoods,  sugar,  rice,  honey,  and  other  heavy  arti- 
cles, 2240  lbs.,  gross. 

Ship-bread,  in  casks,  072  lbs. ;  ditto,  in  bags,  684  Iba. ; 
ditto,  in  bulk,  HUO  lbs. 

Wines,  brandy,  spirits,  and  liquids  generally,  reckoning 
the  full  capacity  of  the  cask,  wine  measure,  200  gals. 

Grains,  peas,  and  beans,  iu  casks,  23  bushels  ;  ditto,  in 
bulk,  30  bushels. 

Salt,  Kuropean,  iu  bulk,  36  bushels  >  ditto,  in  Weat  India, 
V  bushels. 

Stone  coal.  28  bushels. 

Timber,  plank,  furs,  peltry,  in  bales  or  boxes,  cotton,  wool, 
ur  other  measurement  geods,  40  cubic  fret. 

Dry  hides,  1120  lbs. 

When  molasses  is  shipped  by  the  hogshead,  without  any 
ipecial  agreement,  it  ahall  be  taken  at  110  gallona, 
estimated  on  the  full  capacity  of  the  cask. 
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WlltRV  RATIS. 
•  In  t'essels.  dels,  efl, 

I'nder  20  Ions,  per  day..    ...,.,. t    Vt 

From  20  10  SO  Ions,  per  day 0    37i 

Prom  M)  to  100  tons,  per  day , 0    M 

Prnni  liin  tu  190  tons,  per  day 0    01| 

i'ruiu  l,')ir  tons  and  upwards , 0    lb 

Uyster  bu.tll— 1st  class 1     00 

Ditto  3ndclaa» 0    79 

Ditto  Srdclass 0    9U 

Vessels  in  the  second  or  third  tier,    half   the   aboro 
rates. 

Vessels  having    their  fasts  to  the  wharf,  or   within  the 
diatanco  of  Afly  feet,  are  aubji  «t  to  wharfage. 

On  t.oods  and  Product. 

Ballast,  per  ton ,.....■ 

Barrels  and  quarter  casks,  each •..,•■•>••• 

Bags  salt,  4  bushels  each 

Ditto      3    ditto,  ditto    

Bag*,  cofTee,  pimento,  pepper,  &c 

Beevea  

Boies  sugar,  each 

lloaes,  bales,  and  other  packages,  per  Ave  feet... 

Boxes  soap,  each 

Boxes  candles,  each • 

lloxes  chocolate 

Boxes  herring,  window  glass,  and  oil,  each 

Boxes  cardial,   wine,   cider,  &c.,  of  oue  doxen 

bottles,  each 

Bolts  of  bagging,  duck,  die 

Bottles,  per  gross 

Brick,  per  1000 

Cables  and  cordage,  per  ton 

Carriages  and  waggons,  each 

Cedar  logs,  each 

Carts,  gigs,  and  drays,  each 

Chairs,  each 

Coils  bale  rope,  each 

Corn,  per  sack 

Cotbin,  per  bale 

Cratea  aud  tiercea  of  crockery,  pet  five  feet 

Coal,  per  ton 

Cotton  gins 

Coacho'i ' ^ 

Demijohns,  each 

Deer  skins,  per  bundle 

Fodder,  per  ba'e 

Furniture,  per  five  feet 

Grindstones,  each 

llugthi'ads  and  pipes,  each 

Half  barrels,  each 

Half  pipea  and  tierces,  each 

Hay,  per  bale 

Hiilea,  each 

Hoop-poli's,  per  lUOO 

Hogs,  per  head 

Iron  and  cnatings,  per  ton 

Kegs  of  shot  and  lead 

Ditto  nails 

Ditto  butter  and  lard 

Ditto  tobacco 

Ditto  paint,  biscuit,  tiC 

Lumber,  per  lOOU  feet • 

Millstones,  lari;e,  per  pair • 

Oranges,  per  lOilO 

Unions,  per  100  bunches..... 

Ploughs  

Pumpkins,  per  100 

Slate,  per  1000 

Salt,  per  bushel 

Sheep,  per  head  

Shinglea  and  lathes,  per  1000 

Staves,  ditto  ditto 

Shells,  each  Hat  load 

Segara,  per  1000 

Twine,  per  bale 

Wheelbarrows 

Wood,  per  cord 

Plats,  broken  up  in  the  slips,  will  be  charged,  each 
(All  goods  not  enumerated,  will  be  charged  in 

tion  to  the  above  rates.) 
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0  04 

0  30 

0  39 

1  80 
0  01 
0  OG 
0  10 
0  04 
0  01 
0  16 
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0     10  i 
0     01 
0    37j 

0   01^ 
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03 

03 
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0 

0     02 

0     03 


01 

0  02i 

1  00 

0  \n 

0  13} 

0  01 

0  10 


40 
0     01 
0     00| 
0     13| 
0     G3i 

10   00 
0   noi 

0  03 
0  04 
0  30 
3  00 
propor- 
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Tlio  above  rates  will  be  charged  for  lauding,  and  also  for  shipping.  Goods  or  coun- 
try produce  discharged  from  a  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  lying  at  a  wharf,  or  in  the  second  or 
third  tier,  into  another  vessel,  barge,  or  flat,  will  be  charged  to  the  owner  of  such  produce 
or  goods,  oue  whaifage.     Also,  goods  vv  cotton  lauded  on  oue  wharf,  and  takeu  from  the 
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will  b/made  for  Md,  .nr.^'i,y  reSn^*-  "^  "'"  '™"""^'  «"  "l"""™^  »l»rf«S« 
TARIFF  OF  CHARGES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  STEAM  COITON-PRESSES  AT  MOBILE 


Cotton  brought  from  warehouses  not  attached  to  nre^q    ;f  «».:«  ™„.i,  a      j  i 

immediately,  no  charge  for  storage.     ShipmrSu  be^Zr  JS  "•j'?/""''®^  «°?  compressed 
for  <^tton  kvered  at  the  wharf^attached  rth™^^^^       ''^^'  "*"**  ^'  ^"^^  ^y^'' 

requirdd  to  hbad  the  bales      TnrnJn™ ^  If '     ^.'"^° '^'^o. ^J^g'  cotton mto  the  yard  are 
eSht  SnS  per  bale      TWninIZi  £h  '  •  "P' n^  °'  ^''S""&'  "°^  '^^t^^^g  tL  same, 

sif  cents  anS  a  quarter  priafe."*  ""^ '^"^"^  "^  ^''""'^  not  intended  to  be  compressed, 

ging  used  will  be  charged  at  twenty-five  cents  per  yard  "  *  ""^  P®"^  ~P«-     -^  bag- 

IX.  MISSISSIPPI. 

M.^!::Z7Luis^T':^.,l'^^^  Alabama;  south   by  the  Gulf  of 

state  of  Louisiana  and  ArkanM?     It  lie!  1?™  ?n"^"''P',n"'*'^'  ^'''f''  *T™'«  '*  '"^'n  '»'« 
and  between  80  d^^SO  min  and  81  ders^mr^^^^^^  "'""A"'^  ^^  ^^S-  "°''*>  '"titude. 


MISSISSIPPI. 
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5375.  C.  Fulton  iXveu^  ««!'  r  n  f  ^*,^-  "j  ^^  ^°"*'  'O^^,  C.  Hernando;  Itawamba 
C.  HoU;  SpS •  Ee  S  C  ^tS  ^r'"'?*  '*"^'^'  ^  ^'°'"'"»»'B  5  Marshall,  iS 
StarkvilL  iTofo  a.  ^sT'c^no^a  fentL 0°'^^^^^^  r'p'  ^^  M»eon  ;  Octibbeha,4276;c: 
Charleston  ;  Tippah.  9444.  C  Sy-  SSo^fifil  r  ^'"'•°  '^ ;  Ta  lahatchie.  2985.'  C. 
Winston,  4650,T.  Lo.iisVili; ;  ffib'usl.a  12  248'  P  r„S"  •'?f,'»*°;  Tunica  821.  C.  Peyton  ; 
19.484.  C.  Natchez;  Amite.  QMiraSer'ty;  S'bome  °^^^^^^^  ptf^T  ^^if-^'^-^^. 
C.  Quitman  ;  Copiah,  8954,  C.  Gallatin  •  f\,v!nl^«n  T\ I  '^  Wn-  '^^'''^°'' '  ^^^^^'  298P, 
C.Meadville,  Greene'.  1636  C  lXuIc;  CnS  mJ' P  "  JSiT*""'!'  ^r?"''""'  *"^' 

C.  MssissippiCity;  Hinds  19  098  P  R-t^i^j     u 'i       \^*  ^^'^"*'''<'™"g*' !  Harrison. . 

C.  Jackson  (3.  tf^     JMneV 3958    C    fflTn** '  ^''i-'""'  ^*??'  ^'  Lexington  ;  Jackson   1965 
C.  ElHsville;  Kemper.%'5.  C  VKaK'"'^^^^^  ^-  ''"^r^'  •'°"-'  '2^ 

Mont  cello;   Leake    2162    P    PoT*h«!f^^     »*  j  '  ^^^^'  C.Marion;  Law  r?nce.  5920.  C 

Philadelphia ;  NewU'1527'^-  a  D^ff,;  .  Sriesf  ?'  a'^"  ^""'''"p-V  ^-•-»'^-  ^^^^^  C.' 
ville;  Rankin,  4631,  C.  Gnindon  •  sX  I'es^  7'  S^       A^"o  "  '  ^'^^'  ^'^''  ^-  "»'""»- 

sour  oranges,  and  grapes.  Further  nf.r»l.^l,r/"  1  i?  '  "'^'■'  Ij'"™^'  cherries,  peaches,  figs, 
-ith  a  deep  rich  ^sorproductg  cotSn  )jZc7rnT't  S™'l"«"y  .^'r"'^'*  «"^  "ndulatef 
and  grapesr  The  timber  tre^ir  p3ar  hTckorv  'jr' M^^f '°^'  '"*S«.  Peaches.  melons, 
wood,  magnolia,  lime,  and  sassafras  ^jPJ  nn^lh  ?'  r  k'  ''^"''K  T"'""^'  «"g"''  maple,  cotton 
the  lands  watered  bT  he  yIzoo  al^n..  it,  wh„  «  P""  «f  .'he  state  is  healthy  and  productive ;  and 
Mississippi  river,  with  its  vSs  3  L  hiT'''!u'"  *^^  "O'th-west.  are  very  fertile. '  The 
consists^f  inundaTSswa^p  covert  wi^^^  S  fir  Ur  ^^i^ *  ^-^^f '  ""^  «»«  Margin 
into  what  are  called  bluffs  ;  and  beWnd  thJse^L  ;n„nf  •  "^  ^^'\^^^  ?"'"'^'=«  suddenly  rises 
>vun  a  diversified  surface.    'Cotfonfa'tht  staple  Sthb  sS^^  7^!,^'^  ^'^'»'«'»  '^^'^  '«°«'. 

Ih><?  Slock  and  Agricultural  PioducU  —In  l«Tn    fL„  •"    "i  •      ' 

inules  ,.  623.197  neat  cattle  ;  l^S.^Tslieen  I  Jo  I  ong  ^Z^  '"  "f  «""«  '09-227  horses  and 
dollars.  There  were  produced  1 96^6^  busL'ls  of  whSt .  X  A  "^^YV^  ^'^  ''»'"«  "^  ^^^'^Sa 
of  oats  i  1 1,444  bushels  of  rye ;  18  161  237  hn,h^l.!^f  ?!'•  *  '"'^'j'''^  ""^  '^""'^-^  =  «68'624  bushels 
of  wax  ;  1,630,100  busheb  of  pSoes  8S  47 iIL  J^  If "  ''°"' '  '^^''^^  "«•  °*"*°o'«  6885 lbs. 
lbs  of  cotton.'The  pr  Juce  K  Z.^  wt^lLu^ lt5T5ai.  W^^^^'c  Z^""'';^  '93.401.577 
dollare ;  of  lumber,  192,794  dollars  •  ta7  ^?^1.  ir   oSL  k  '^  ^"^^^ '  °^  ^'^^  "'^^ard  at  14,458 

The  climate  is  mild  but  very  variS,^/    Th?«»    ^  barrels.-0#m/  Retunu. 
were  from  26  deg.  to  94  deg/f  Fahrenheit      ThpT^^  °^^''''  ""f  ^''^  «^  ^''^•'«'  ^^  '840, 
with  success  north  of  latitude  31  deg  ^'  "'"^  """^  """"Se  tree  is  not  cultivated 

part,  and,  after  a  couree  of  250  mHes  ent«  hi  m-  "  •  "  ''^^^'^A  ^^  "«««  '"  '^e  north-west 
of  250  miles,  ente«  the  G  ulfof  mSco  At  ite  mZfhf '  .7*>^P«°'?'">a  ^ver,  after  a  course 
town  of  Pascagoula.  It  is  nav  gable  f";  a  coniilSh  1 5^;  .  ""*?'  ""*'  .1  ''">'•  °"  ^'""^h  stands  the 
river,  afterTcSuree  of  200  milef  eSe«  tU  Mi«fc^  •  ^  '""f  ""■^™""  ^^•^'*-  ^he  Big  Black 
Ration  of  fifty  mile..  1  Wl  r  vct  rSn  he^LTt  J^-ll^'^Vfu?'^  Grand  gnlf.  It  has  a  boat  navi- 
south,  and  in^ta  lower  part  EsKoulSt?X?thi^s^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^''^°'!?^  '*  *«  »"^ 
Higolets  between  lakes  Pontciiartrain  and  Cno  i».  ■  ^'^  *°^  Louisiana,  and  entere  the 
sandbap,  and  obstructions  of  Sber  HomXto  /s  a  conf^'^w"  l""«^h  impeded  by  shallows, 
sissippi.  Besides  these  there  are  Tfew  Sherl^mall  rivp^  Z  ""l'^  T^:  '!''""=]'.  ^"^^'^  *'>«  Mis- 
SIX  or  seven  miles  from  the  shore.  eSserveSavITr  Tnt^r^^K  A,«=''«»°of '"'sandy  islands, 
cagoula  sound  and  Lake  Borne,  UicffesjTrdiL^^^^^^^^^^  largest  of  which  are  Pas- 

that^o'f^Ss^Sir^^^^^^^ 

above  Natchez,  and  .welvemSes  below  ?hem^  VicUurg,  iSe  miles' 

an  extensive  trade.     Its  outlet  is  through  New  Oris     Ih^X^'  "  ■  «r'^'"S  '''"^^  '»"«^  ^^ 
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employing  a  capital  of  132,175  dollars;  forty  persons  employed  in  internal  transportation,  and 
fiflcen  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employing  a  capital  of  4250  (iollars. — Official  Returnt. 

Manufacluret. — The  value  of  home-made  or  family  articles  was  682,945  dollars ;  there  were 
fii'ty-three  cotton  manufactories,  with  318  spindles,  employing  eighty-one  persons,  producing  articles 
to  the  value  of  1744  dollars,  witli  a  capital  of  6420  dolluis  ;  l:='s  .-ind  caps  were  produced  to  the 
value  of  5140  dollars,  employing  thiiteen  persons,  with  a  capital  of  JlOO  dollars  ;  128  tanneries 
employed  149  peraons,  and  a  capital  of  70,870  dollars ;  forty-two  other  manufactories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  118,167  dollars,  and  employed  a  capital  of 
41,945  dollars;  one  potterv,  employing  two  persons,  produced  to  the  value  of  1200  dollars,  with 
a  capital  of  200  dollars ;  four  persons  produced  drugs  and  paints  to  the  value  of  3125  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  500  dollars  ;  two  persons  produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  10,500  dollars  ; 
274  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  242,225  dollars ;  693  persons  produced  bricks 
and  lime  to  the  value  of  273,870  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  222,745  dollars;  there  were  produced 
312,084  lbs.  of  soap,  31,957  lbs.  of  tallow  candies,  and  ninetv-seven  lbs.  of  spermaceti  candles ; 
132  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  49,693  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
34,345  dollars;  sixteen  flouring'hiills  produced  1809  barrels  of  flour,  bnd  with  other  mills  employed 
923  persons,  and  manufactured  articles  to  iLe  value  of  486,864  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,219,845 
dollars;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  13,925  dollars;  furniture  was  manufactured  by  forty-one 
persons,  to  the  value  of  34,450  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  28,610  dollars  ;  fourteen  distilleries  pro- 
duced 3150  gallons,  and  two  breweries  produced  132  gallons,  employing  twelve  persons,  and  a 
capital  of  910  dollars;  144  stone  or  brick  houses,  and  2247  wooden  houses,  were  built  by  2487 
persons,  and  cost  1,175,513  dollars ;  twenty-eight  printing  offices,  and  one  bindery,  two  daily,  one 
semi-weekly,  and  twenty-eight  weekly  newspapers,  employed  ninety-four  persons,  and  a  capital  of 
83,510  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures,  wis  1,797,727  dollars. — 
Official  Returns. 

Education. — There  are  three  colleges  in  this  state.  Jefferson  college,  at  Washington,  six  miles 
east  of  Natchez,  was  founded  in  1802,  and  has  been  liberally  endowed;  Oakland  college,  at  Oak- 
land, was  founded  in  1831,  and  is  a  flourishing  institution ;  Mississippi  college,  at  Clinton,  was 
founded  in  1830.  In  these  institutions,  there  were,  in  1840,  about  250  students.  There  were  in 
the  state  seventy-one  academies,  with  2553  students;  and  382  primary  and  common  schools,  with 
8236  scholars.  There  were  8360  white  persons,  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. 

ReUmon.—Ihe  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations  in  this 
state.  In  1835,  the  Methodists  had  fifty-three  travelling  preachers,  9707  communicants;  ttie 
Baptists  had  eight3'-four  churches,  thirty-four  ministers,  and  3199  communicants;  the  Episcopa- 
lians had  four  ministers ;  the  Presbyterians  of  different  descriptions  had  thirty-two  churches,  and 
twenty-six  ministers. —  V.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — In  the  beginning  of  1840,  there  were  thirty-eight  banks  and  branches  in  this  state, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  30,379,403  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  15,171,639  dollars.  At  the 
close  of  1840,  the  sute  debt  amounted  to  12,400,000  dollars.— (See  Banks  of  the  United  States 
hereafter.) 

Public  Works. — The  following  works  of  internal  improvement  have  been  undertaken.  West 
Feliciana  railroad  extends  from  St.  Francisville,  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Mississippi,  twenty-seven 
miles  and  three  quarters,  to  Woodville  in  Mississippi,  and  cost  500,000  dollars.  Vicksburg  and 
Clinton  railroad  extends  from  Vicksburg,  forty-five  miles,  to  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  state,  with 
a  branch  to  Raymond,  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will  extend 
through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchez,  112  miles,  to  Jackson,  is 
finished  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jackson  and  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen 
miles  long  and  connects  these  places.  The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  seven  miles 
and  a  quarter  long,  connecting  the  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  which  are 
those  from  Natchez  to  Woodville,  forty-one  miles  ;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  fourteen  miles  ; 
from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles ;  from  Brandon  to  Mobile,  and  from  Columbus  to 
Aberdeen. — V.  S.  Gaz. — American  Almanac. 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

CoLUMBLs,  141  miles  north-east  of  Jackson,  885  miles  from  Washington.  Situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  tho  Tombigbee,  120  feet  above  the  river,  and  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation. 
It  has  two  banks,  a  United  States'  land  office,  a  market  house,  five  churches,  and  a  bridge  across 
the  Tombigbee.     Population,  4000. 

Natchez,  100  miles  south-west  of  Jackson,  1110  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated  on  the 
east  bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  on  a  bluff*,  elevated  150  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river,  155 
miles  from  New  Orleans  by  land,  and  292  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river.  A  part  of  the  town  is 
built  on  the  margin  of  the  river.  It  is  laid  out  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  with  streets  inter- 
secting each  other  at  right  angles,  but  the  site  is  very  irregular.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood, 
and  only  one  story  high.  Almost  every  house  has  a  piazza  and  a  balcony,  and  many  of  them  liave 
gardens  ornamented  with  shrubbery  and  fruit  trees.     It  has  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  four  churches. 
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three  banks,  two  steam  oil  mills  for  manufacturing  oil  from  cotton  seed,  and  4800  inhabitants. 
Ih  w  .""''^/'T  *''«  <=''y  »  «  "'<'^  ™»fse.  TiTe  country  around  consists  Tcittonfiehb 
and  Natchez  has  become  a  ^ront  cotton  mart,  and  has  an  extensive  and  an  incrming  trade  ' 

VicKSBuno  city  and  capital  of  Warren  county,  Mississippi,  forty-one  mllw  w^t    bv  north 

river  400  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  though  of  recent  origin,  it  has  become  a  laree  and 
copal,  one  Methodist  and  one  Roman  Catholic ;  three  academies,  two  mde  and  one  female  K 
.ttt^nts^'TiiiTfT'T" ''T-  fifty/«t-."  d;y-good  stores,  a  printing-offic;  and  810^ 

9  slid  here  S Vow?— ."I^J''"^''  ^'"§  "•  *"'^  '""•''°"'"'  ^"^  "»  F^**  qui'^ity  of  cotton 
1!..  '^'^j  •  ^"®  '?^"  "  situated  on  the  shelving  decl  vity  of  hich  hills,  and  thehou»«i  ^./e 

^rSle" 'sTmhoaiV''"TT-    ,^^'^j"^*  below'the  WalJlut  hilfs.     ffi  cou.Ury  around  U 

K  vSburgTotraXnf tSgC^^^^^^^       ^'"^  ^""^  ^"'^  ^^  "''-"•     ^  -'-«^  -'ends 

FINANCES. 


«,.Kr  ""ki"*^  .'•*"'  ""'*?*  ^"""  ''"^^  ^°  ''o^'^'y  a"d  disgracefully  repudiated  the  payment  of  their 
public  obhgatipns  as  the  state  of  Mississippi,  'no  public  docum^ent%pea^  to  urrdlreputS^ 

ickson,  13th  of  July,  1841,  to  Messrs.  Hope,  of  Am- 
^ulZ?'"'  '"  """^i"  ""  """""s  "-em  MBii  me  state  never  will  pay  its  bonds.— and  foundinsr  this  He. 
mrratX^ri  a  ofT  ff^'^'^^T  '^'7-  TT  ^'^^^jold'lde  payableTn  London  in'  fe  ifng 
"ver  eive  the  o^t  n„  In  n-  ;.''"  ^°'  ?''  ""''"=•'  ^'^  ~"''''^"  unconstitutional.  He  does  not,  how- 
ever give  the  option  to  pay  them  in  the  current  money  of  the  U  nited  States,  either  in  the  state  of 
JS'TiPP'  °'  elsewhere,  but  he  declares  that  the  .vl  never  will  pay  them      The  interit  whidi 

iKon^d^ute  a  mor?fl  T"'  ^'^-O^^.t."""!'  •-'«'"8  outstanL'g  warrants  aniSedscnJ 
]o  Lfl  <;On?tUute  little  more  floating  paper  wiUiin  the  state.    The  3,000,000  of  state  bonds   due 

SiL  of  whfTf'  '!'"  ''*'"  ''''^i!"'"'^;  repudiates,  on  the  ground  of  a  c^nstitutionSjal^TJ^ 

fttttate  0^2  (SS'^'f ""  ""'-'l^'y  '«'"''"•"•     Tl'ere  is  also  a  debt  acknowled^ 

Shji  f      b     !i  ^•^"•'^  «/  planters'  bonds,  with  615,049  dollars  outstandina  warrants  and  serin 

1^  onl^be^n  pa'd"""^"'"''''  ''''  '''''•'''  ''•'"^"'  "^  ^^'^  «-«"  P"'  ^^  ^^e  fntrcit'of  Sh 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  during  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  March  1. 1843. 

Total  amount  received dollars  31 1,179,99 

I  otal  amount  expended    ..       304  428  41 

I'rinciptd  Item  of  Expeitditure. 

o  1    •       ,.»,     .  dollars, 

salaries  of  Excise  officers 8,869 

Miscellaneous  expenditure  of  Executive    2^701 

Expenses  of  Judiciary 106,689 

Pay  of  the  Legislature 7,127 

Interest  on  the  State  debt    3,1 17 

Internal  improvement '.     8,803 

Miscellaneous    172,619 

Total 804.425 


Chief  Sources  0/ Income. 

,^.  dollars. 

Direct  taxes  308,684 

Licences  to  retail  spirituous  liquors    . .     8,635 

Hawkers  and  Pedlars    1,312 

Brokers 1  ooq 


Total 319,581 
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Louisiana  is  bounded  north  by  Arkansas  and  Mississipni  •  east  bv  Missisainn!   fmm  »i,j„i. 

iohlZTer  lUl^^^tr  "f  ••/°  ''""?'  ''^'  "r '^at'tS  tLn^Je'rStJTpa'^S 
hv  K    f    '  ''"^.«J«^°  that  river  to  Us  mouth ;  east  and  soutli  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  west 

SLlfrj  ^'•?"!i''ooH  "  "  ^T'".'*''  ^y  »»'«  Sabine  river  to  32  deg.  north  latitude,  and  thenceXe 
Tsout^  auditors  "^l-  r"^'  '^''  '°""'  ''"""•^^'^  °f  A'''«"««-  I^  «  240  miles'lonj  from  nor^h 
•So24  00^  Brftlh  Zi?"'"  ^'^'•^'^  '"'''  '=?°'.P"«'9g  °»  "^^  "f  «bout  45.350  square  miles,  or 
1830  2i?\7J  „  i«T  l."^";?;  The  population,  in  1810,  was  76.556;  in  1820,  153,407;  in 
1830,  215,575 :  in  1840,  352,41 1,  of  which  168,452  were  slaves.  Of  the  free  pom  lation  89  747 
were  white  ma^^;  68,710  white  females;  11,526  coloured  males;  13.97TcoErKdr  SI 
were  employed  m  agriculture.  79,289 ;  in  commerce,  8549 ;  in  manufactures  andiS  7565  nLv? 
gating  the  ocean,  1322;  canals,  lakes,  &c.,  662;  learned  p/ofcssions,  ^', ^;^'"''' '""!««' 7365  navi- 

canital?  ToV^^"r^f  ""°  thirty-eight  parishes,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 

^1410  N^noWn  -n  °'"n\^'"»'^  />M/»to/- Ascension,  6951,  C.  lc)onalds;ille ;  A^umptS" 

voi  ^,7°'**""'"'='  ^*'«»  K«"S«.  «•.  8138,  C.  Baton  Rouge  ;  Baton  Rouge,  w.,  4638.  w) 
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S  fS,''c;^L^;„";'FeSl'r?69^/r^^^^^      Concordin  9i.4.C.  Vidalia;  Feliciana. 
Jeffewon    10  47n    P    1 1  p       ?'     i  ?'*'',•  *^-°*-  Francsvillc ;  Iberville,  8495,  C.  Plaqiiemine  • 

XcrS^Sca  e,  ^TZTJ'i  "ilf'^'^-^l"  '^'^''^^  New  Jrleans,  is  the  outlet  of  Lafourche, 
other  smaTr  treams  b  anch  off  ^  h.'?"?""  ^^  "^P  '"°"'^'-  ^"^^"^  '^e  Lafourche,  numerou,' 
sippi  tirprTnS  m.tir.?,hf  fbeTvme  2lu  "'"°"'  P"""*'"  •  ?"u*''^  ^^'*  '""^^  "^  ^^e  Missis- 
Jak«  Maurep^.'^Por  tchar  ra^i  and  tnJ  Tf'"'?"?''"^^*"*V*''«  «"'f  «f  ^^xico  through 
the  .est,  a„d^he  iCSX'onl?:^^^^^^^ 

tlie  country  senerallv  is  overflowpH      Tho  lo^j.  .V  a       ^  ?".•..  "^'ow  the  Lafourche, 

river.  amou^.t^oloSosqimre^l^^^^  \hose  on  the  Red 

to  a  mile  and  a  half  is  a  rlrh  ?m-     1.  !f ,  "f  ""'"""'  ""^''S'"'  ^^ »  ^reidth  from  400  yards 

hiKh  tide     TLronnTrvho^^       .1?    A.-^^^  "°'  ""''"^  "'«"  fr*""  ten  to  fifty  feet  above 

is  eenSlv  le  .iTn^^-  .      ^^"i''*'  M.ssissippi.  Iberville,  and  Pearl  rivers,  in  its  southern  parte 

six  hronH      tL  ilV.  ^  many  lakes,  and  islands,  and  swamps,  over  a  space  of  fifty  miles  lonir  and 

and  sandy  uplands  of  the^^te  are  whUe  "n^n  ?  o  T  n""  °-  ^^^^  ^'""'-  ^^  *''^  '^  f"''>e 
£^.  S.  Gaz.  '  P      '  ""'^  y®"°'^  P'"^^'  *""*  ™"0"s  kinds  of  oak."— 

In  ^'^sZ.t:^tIZ''£-:;a^^^^^  °[  ''V''  «-  «=°"-'  -g".  -d  rice. 

323.220'swine;  poultry  to  tlS  ^^lue  of ^eaT^Vdnlir'^-'.  ^"''*®  "'"'.^""'S  '  "^'^'^  sheep; 
wheat;  107  333  busheh  afZl .  isio  k  283'J59  dollars.  There  were  produced  sixty  bushels  of 
bushels  KtatS    24fi.iW«n      f?    "'^^hf  7u^'  5  952,912  bushels  of  Indian  corn;  834,341 

tobacco  °  3ffi,534ibs  of  rice  IsfesS' nf  ""^ T'^  M^o'"'"^,-  ''.r^'  V  "^'^^^Ib^-  of 
products  of  the  dairy  were  vaued  at  mnAo^n^  rT"  '    [»9'9*7,720lbs.  of  sugar.      The 

at  66.106  dollars  Krwere  made Qfift2l  l1  %'  °-  "'^  """f^'^^*-  1'.769  dollars :%f  lumber 
0#ci»/  ;?^/«r«,  ^  2^"°"'  °^  "^'"^  •  «"'*  2233  barrels  of  tar,  pitch,  Ac- 

frequently  Lenv^;itedbv  the  vPo»  f  ""^^f "Z*  """"^^'y.  P"'.*?  "'^  t«nhcalthy.  New  Orleans  has 
U.  S  Gal  ^  the  yellow  fever.    Uut  a  considerable  portion  of  tlic  state  is  healthy.- 
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It  is  navigable  for  veLels  o? any  sS    XASrS^'^^i^^^^^ 

direct  on,  and  discbarces  a  vast  niinn.if„ -,f  ,„„.  •  !  r ung  t|  ro.igh  the  state  in  a  south-east 
Orleans.  The  Shim  runsl^  aTSlrLZl  •  'T  "*''  ^^^''>''Wh  240  miles  above  New 
river,  a  little  alvehs  entrance  intftJeSusi"  f  uIIFiV  ",'"  ^'"'J"."'"!  '"''^  ^'^'^ 
large  outleU  of  the  Mississippi.  The  ot  er  river^  Se  Black  'IV^nr'''^  i""**  ^'^''"f^y"'"  "« 
mentan,  Vermilion,  Teche.  Pearl.  Amite,  and  Ibmille  '  '"'  ^''^""''  C''''^'"''^".  ^c- 

Calituiln^lafc/?.''^!  r/"''*'"'""'  ^"""P^'  Borgne.  Chetimaches.  Mermentau, 

tradr^iirltpitTlTf  lr7?JowS;:!l"l"Jl1.f  ^^77'^^'*'^^^  «'»S«8ed  in  foreign 
capital  of  14,301,024  dollara7597Deirwpfrt.^^^^  ""«»  other  Stores,  witl.  « 

260.045 dollar;  three  Snsen,nCTnT.rr„«7t^^  'J^  .-^^  '"•"'J'"'  ''^'^^'  *'»^>  «<^»P"'''  of 
employed  a  capital  of  hS  Ztli^^rBelT"^'''^''''"'  *'"' '''  ''"''=''^"'  P"''''^"'  *«=- 
two'SlStrS^Srj.tth  m^^^^        l^&rl"'^  manufactured,  was  65.190  dollars ; 

tothevalueof  18,900  do  lar^^  with  a  rpiS'or2&?do^^^^^  P'"°"''  PT'^'-^S  "'"''^'^ 

of  cast  iron,  and  two  forges  nrodiiced  1  Sfifi  »„„.  „f  i      •  '  ^'*  f^^n^ces  produced  1400  tons 

of  357.000  dollar;  twentyi^et^nneSm^^^^^  145 pe«ons.  and  a  capital 

dollars  i  seven  other  manuUtori^  Cf  ead.7  TlXr^'l.  P"^"''  T^ '^  f"P''^  ?^  '«2!o25 
108,500  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  89  550  dollar  .„nr;  ^''  P'"od»ced  articles  to  the  value  of 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  10(wSniwUl  '^°'^''?  employed  eighteen  pereons.  pro- 

produced  to  the  va  feof  770oJn>fli  im  i  "  '^OP""' of  3000  dollars ;  five  sugar  refine'ries 
20.000  dollar.,  mSilLry  w^Todu td  ^o  X  E^^^  '»'''«  ^«'"«  «>f 

to  the  value  of  30.000  dollars^  Sftv-^nt  hp™  nl^  a^  ^°"""  '  .""''  hardware  and  cutlery 
28.350  dollars,  employing  a  ^AitaWis  T^olla^  !!fni  T""^""  ^1'^  ^/S«°"«  '«  *»>«  '«»"«  of 
the  value  of  706.785  dollars  emo  ovine  979  no"  "  '  ""'J'  ""^  various  kinds  produced  articles  to 
were  built  to  the  val^ 0^80 SmTiL-i foT''  ""'^  "  ''T^^  °!  1.870.795  dollars;  vessels 
2800  dollar,  with  a  cLpitTl  of  SoloSlki^  ^pTfir"^  *«  '^^  ^*'»«  of 

brewery  produced  2Z^eSlons  eS£in!  ?wentv  Lt^  '"^  ^'"^'^^  ^^^'.^^^  g«"°"«' «""!  one 
sevent/-flve  persons  manSu  ed  fSKte  tf  S  S' )sS  "  Tu^  "^  ' 'T^  ''*'"""  = 
of  wax  and  spermaceti  candles  with  a  oanZl  nf  1 1  <-  tK^  J  ?.  '  "  "*'•  °*^  '^"o"'  candles,  4000  lbs. 
619  wooden  houses.  empToyed  1*4^  iersonsld  cost^^^^^^^^  'n^"*^  ''?'!''  ''I  ^"''^  ''«"«««'  «"d 
five  binderies,  eleven  daify.  tintroTweekly  1/S  stlf ''^l.*'"''^-^^ 
periodical.,  employed  892  p^lrsons,  aild  a  capS  ^f  Tgs  700  doIla^'TS  w^T^^P"^' .'"/  ^'^'^t 
emploved  in  manufactures  was  6,480,699  dollar«.-oS  K°  IZ  °^  '""°""'  "'^  '*?'"'' 

gie.™^';„7e'd^Slr^^^^^^^^^^  •'^^T  reg.  at  Bri„. 

th^  state.  fifT:^tracademies  witln995  st^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  '"  "*'''  1^'  ^'"^^"*«-    ^here  Jre  in 

scho.a..y4861  white  Ver^'l^'li^r^ZtT^^^^^^^ ^ 

state^traii^  '^re^r™"^^^^^^^^^  forty-sevefKnd  Lt^     this 

(See  Banks  of  thfu  Led  StK  hereafter  )  "  circulation  of  4.345.588  dollar.- 

charSi'raSdTxtendstl' N^wT^^^^  '^"/H"'"  ■■"'«^"»»  improvement.     Pont- 

cost  of  450.000  doE  CtFeLi^ntrfrn^PW '"?".'*  "  '"c"""'^"  ^'^'^^  Pontchartrain.  at  a 
Woodville,  Mississippi  New  OrleanrandT  Cnllt^^'"**?,  ^'"T  ^'-  ^^"^'"ille,  twenty  miles,  to 
miles  and  a  quarter.  trLaSteOrlP-ifiM  '"I.'''''"'*  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four 

and  a  quarte\  to  Kay  of  sfSn's    SXxfco^^^^^^^^^  '"'■""J  ^.'^  0^'^«"^'  f°"'  """^^ 

to  Pascagoula  sound.  The  Orlean/'Rank  .„nai  ?\^  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans  east, 
Pontchartrain,  and  U  I,000ori£     Ca„al^^^^^^  New  Orleans,  six  miles,  to  Lake 

mile  and  a  half,  to  the  BaHf  St  Jol„T  l£™?I.i  ""''f'"'*  ^"^^"^^  '^^°'"  New  Orleans,  one 
five  miles,  to  Berwick  bay  Lake  Vprp^^n.?^  7  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty- 
river.     The  New  oV^ean^and  N  Jhv  t  raHn^^^^^^       from  Lake  Veret,  eight  miles,  to  LkfourclL 

pleted,  will  be  564  miles  inlengtiris  n  nrolT,   "Jr  %^n^  ""f  '"  *'"^  ''"'''  »"'» 'f  "om- 

engiu.     u  IS  in  progress— t;.  S.  Gaz.— American  Almanac  for  1845. 

PRINCIPAL   TOWNS    AND    SEAPORTS. 

Naxcuitochbs  (pronounced  NakUo^k),  368  miles  north-west  by  west  of  New  Orleans,  1287 
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miles  from  Washington.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Red  river,  200  miles  above  its  junction 
vritli  tlie  Mississippi  river,  at  tlie  footof  a  bluff,  and  is  built  chiefly  on  one  street.  It  has  consi- 
derable trade.  It  was  settled  by  the  French  in  1717,  and  half  the  present  inhabitants  are  of  French 
descent.     Population,  about  2400. 

New  OaLKANs,  the  capital .  f  Louisiana,  is  situated  on  tlic  Mt  bank  of  Mississippi  river,  105  miles 
from  its  mouth,  by  the  course  o  iheriver,  but  only  ninety  miles  iu  a  direct  line;  1132  miles  from  St. 
Louis,  1397  miles  from  New  irk,  1612  miles  from  Boston,  and  1 172  miles  from  Washington  ;  in 
29  (leg.  57  min.  north  latitude,  30  deg.  6  min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  18  dcg.  5  min. 
west  longitude  from  Washington.  The  population,  in  1810,  was  17,242  i  in  1820,  27,176  ;  in  1830, 
46,310;  in  1840,  102,193  ;  of  whom  23,448  wereslave  Employed  in  agriculture,  1430  j  in  com- 
merce, 7392;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  4593  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  1590;  learned 
professions,  438.     Tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  126,612.-1/.  S.  Gat.    Official  Return:. 

"  The  old  city  proper  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides  are  1320  yards 
long,  and  the  siiorter,  toward  the  swamp  in  the  rear,  700  yards.  Above  the  city  are  the  suburbj  of 
St.  Mary  and  Annunciation,  and  below  are  the  suburbs  of  Marigny,  Franklin,  and  Washinptoii. 
These  are  called  fauxbourgs.  Between  the  city  and  the  bayou  St.  John's,  are  the  villages  of  St. 
Claude  and  Si.  Johnsburg.  The  old  city  proper  was  laid  out  by  the  French,  and  now  forms  not 
more  than  one-eighth  of  tlie  city  limits,  and  not  more  than  one-third  of  its  thickly  settled  parts. 
In  1836,  the  legislature  passed  nn  act,  dividing  the  city  into  three  municipalities,  ranking  them 
according  to  their  population.  The  first  includes  the  city  proper,  extending  with  that  width  from 
the  river  back  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  occupying  the  centre ;  the  second  adjoining  it  above, 
and  the  third  below,  both  extending  from  the  river  to  the  lake.  Each  municipality  has  a  distinct 
council  for  the  management  of  its  internal  affhirs,  which  do  not  encroach  on  the  general 
government. 

"  The  situation  of  New  Orleans  for  commerce  is  very  commanding.    The  length  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi river,  and  its  connected  waters,  which  are  navigated  by  steam,  is  not  less  than  20,000  miles, 
and  the  country  which  they  drain  is  not  surpassed  in  fertility  b^  any  on  the  globe.     Its  advantages 
for  communication  with  the  country  in  its  immediate  vicinity  ate  also  great.     By  a  canal,  foiir 
miles  and  a  half  long,  it  communicates  witli  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  its  connected  ports.    Tliis 
canal  cost  1,000,000  dollars.  There  is  also  a  canal,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  wliicli  communi- 
cates with  Lake  Pontchartrain  through  bayou  St.  John.     A  railroad,  four  miles  and  a  half  long, 
connects  it  with  Carrollton.  A  railroad,  four  miles  and  a  quarter  long,  connects  the  city  with  Lake 
Pontchartrain,  one  mile  east  of  bayou  St.  John.    The  Mexican  Gulf  railroad  extends  twenty-four 
miles  to  Lake  Borgne,  and  is  to  be  continued  to  the  gulf,  at  the  South  pass.    The  Mississippi, 
opposite  to  the  city,  is  half  a  mile  wide  and  from  100  to  160  feet  deep,  and  continues  of  this  depth 
to  near  its  entrance  into  the  ocean,  where  are  bars,  with  from  thirteen  feet  and  a  half  to  sixteen 
feet  of  water.     The  level  of  the  city  is  from  three  to  nine  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river,  at  the 
highest  water.     To  protect  it  from  inundation,  an  embankment,  called  the  Levee,  is  raised  on  its 
border,  from  four  to  ten  feet  high,  and  generally  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  broad  ;  but  in  front  of 
the  second  municipality,  by  the  annual  deposits  made  by  the  river,  and  tlie  filling  up  by  the  corpo- 
ration, it  is  extended  to  500  or  600  feet  broad.    This  forms  a  splendid  promenade,  and  a  very 
convenient  place  for  depositing  the  cotton  and  other  produce  from  the  upper  country,  wliicli  can 
be  rolled  directly  from  the  decks  of  the  steamers  to  the  bank  of  the  river.      The  levee  extends 
from  forty-three  miles  below  the  city  to  120  miles  above  it.     The  harbour  presents  an  area  of 
many  acres,  covered  with  flat-boats,  and  keel-boats,  in   its  upper  parts.    Sloops,  schooners,  and 
brigs,  are  arranged  along  its  wharfs,  and  present  a  forest  of  masts ;  and  steamboats  are  continually 
arriving  or  departing.     The  amount  of  domestic  articles  exported,  exceeds  12,000,000  dollars 
annually,  being  greater  tlian  those  of  any  other  city  in  the  union,  excepting  New  York.     Tlie 
houses  of  the  city  proper  have  a  French  and  Spanish  aspect,  are  generally  stuccoed,  and  are  of  a 
white  or  yellow  colour.     A  basement  story,  about  six  feet  high,  forms  the  only  cellar,  as  none  are 
sunk  beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground.     The  city  proper  and  the  fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  are  com- 
pactly and  substantially  built.    The  buildings  in  the  fauxbourg  St.  Mary,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  city,  are  mostly  of  brick,  and  resemble  those  of  other  cities  of  the  United  States.     The  city 
roper  contains  sixty-six  complete  squares ;  each  square  having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length, 
.'ew  of  the  streets,  excepting  Canal-street,  are  more  than  forty  feet  wide.     Many  of  the  seats  in 
the  suburbs  are  surrounded  with  spacious  gardens,  splendidly  ornamented  with  orange,  lemon, 
magnolia,  and  other  trees.  No  city  in  the  United  Sstates  has  so  great  a  variety  of  inhabitants,  with 
such  an  astonishing  contrast  of  manners,  language,  and  complexion.    The  French  population  pro- 
bably still  predominates  over   the   American,  though  the  latter  is  continually  gaining  ground. 
The  water  generally  used  in  the  city  is  rain  water,  contained  in  cisterns  holding  from  twenty  to 
fiftv  hogsheads  each.     The  Commercial  Bank  water  works,  which  cost  455,000  dollars,  raise  the 
water  twenty  or  thirty  feet  above  the  city,  and  distribute  it  by  pipes,  having  an  aggregate  length  of 
twelve  miles.     The  city  water  works  have  a  pipe  one  mile  long,  to  furnish  running  water,  in  hot 
weather,  through  the  gutters  of  the  city,  which  cost  1 10,000  dollars.     A  draining  company,  with  a 
capital  of  640,000  dollars,  has  two  steam  engines  for  draining  the  marshes  between  the  city  and 
Lake  Pontchartrain,  of  thirty-five  square  miles  in  extent.    The  land  is  thus  made  valuable,  and 
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tlie  health  of  the  city  improved— aUhough  it  is  still  unlienl!'  y,  from  July  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  city  contains  a  state  house,  custom  house,  two  exchanges,  a  United  States  mint,  a  L'nited 
States'  land  office  ;  Ave  banks,  with  a  capital  of  more  tlian  10.000,000  dollars;  a  large  and  splendid 
Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  ninety  by  120  feet,  with  four  towers  ;  the  Ursuline  convent ;  thre« 
theatres;  the  College  of  New  Orleans;  a  charity  hospital,  which  lias  received  900  patients  in  a  year; 
three  other  hospitals;  an  orphan  asylum  ; and  various  other  chariiable  institutions.  There  are  two 
large  and  several  smaller  cotton  presses,  of  great  importance  to  the  business  of  the  city.  There  are 
fewer  churches  than  in  any  other  city  in  the  union,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  The  Roman 
Catholics  have  three,  the  Episcopalians  two,  the  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Methodists,  one 
each,  and  there  is  a  mariners' church." — U.  S.  Gaz.  .    i      » 

In  1840,  there  were  eight  commercial  and  375  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
10,490,000  dollars  ;  1881  retail  stores,  capital  1 1,018,225  dollars  ;  thirty-two  lumber  yards,  capital 
67,800  dollars ;  six  furnaces,  capital  .355,^00  dollars ;  hardware  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
30,000  dollars  ;  one  cotton  factory,  700  spindjes,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  tobacco  manufactures, 
capital  60,000  dollars ;  one  tannery,  capital  50,000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  capital  56,000  dollarsj 
three  sugar  refineries,  value  produced  700,000  dollars;  three  steam  saw  mills,  capital  175,000 
dollars  ;  eighteen  printing  offices,  five  binderies,  nine  daily,  six  weekly,  and  two  semi-weekly 
newspapers,  with  a  capital  of  162,200  dollars  ;  201  brick  and  stone,  and  210  wooden  houses  built, 
cost  2,234,.'J0O  dollars     Capital  in  manufactures,  1,774,200  dollars  —Official  Hetunu. 

New  Orleans  being  the  great  outlet  and  inlet  of  the  trade  and  products  of,  as  well  as  of  imports 
Into,  the  western  states,  many  of  the  statistical  returns  of  iu  trade,  will  be  found  hereafter,  in  the 
tabular  statenients  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  UniteU  States. 

REGULATIONS  OF  TRADE  AT  NEW   ORLEANS. 

Tariff  of  Charges  agreed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


n 

5 


I 


Ocnernl   TariflT  of  Commifsioni,  applicable   to  Foreign, 
Northern,  and  Weitarn  biuineu  :— 

per  ct 

On  lalr*  of  toKar,  molaHf  a,  cotton,  tubaeco  and  lead    31 

All  other  produce  or  merchaodiie 0 

G  iiaranleo  of  ditto,  if  not  rxceedliig  lis  month*  ....    3i 

And  for  each  month  addllinnal,  o*er  aix 

Purchase  and  Khipmeiit  of  nierchandiae  or  produce    % 

8alra  and  pnrchaie  of  atocka  or  bullion 1 

Civllrcting  and  remitting  diddends 1 

If  with  guarantee  of  billa 3« 

Selling  veasela  or  ateamboata H 

Purcbaaing  do.  do J 

Procuring  freighta * 

Collecting  frrighta »» 

On  outfiia  and  distnitaementa 2^ 

Gffuctiug  marine  inaurance  where  the  premium  doe* 

not  exceed  10  per  cent  on  the  amount  inaiired"      g 
If  the  pnmium  exceeda  10  per  cent,  then  on  the 

amount  nf  premium S 

Adjuating  and  collecting  inauranco,  or  other  olaiina, 

without  litigation 

.—  with  litigation 

Purcbaaing  and  remitting  drafU,  or  receir iiig  and 

paying  money  on  which  no  other  comiuiaaion 

haM  been  cliarged 

If  the  billa  remitted  are  guaranteed It 

If  billa  and  notea  remitted  for  collection  are  pro- 

teated  and  returned,  the  aame  commiaaion  to  be 

charged, aay  • 1 

Landing,  reahipping,  and  cuatody  nf  merobaiidiae  or 

producefrom  Teaaelain  diatreaa 3 

Ditto       ditto       bullion  or  apeciu — 

On  Keneral  average ^t 

Conaignmenla  of  mercbandiae  withdrawn,  to  pay  full 
commiaainna  on  amount  of  advaiicea  and  reaponaibilitiea, 
and  half  eommiaaiuna  on  the  invoice  value  of  the  gooda 
withdrawn. 

The  above  ratea  to  be  excluaire  of  brokerage  and  other 
chargea  actually  incurred. 

The  following  Rates  to  be  apecially  applicable  to  Eu- 
ropean and  other  Foreign  Bnaineaa,  anything  in  the 
preceding  General  Tarifr  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
atanding:—  per  ct, 

On  reniittiug  proceeda  of  lalea  in  bill*  without 

guarantee '4 

Ditto,       ditto,    with  guarantee    'i 

Drawing,  endoraing,  or  negotiating  billa  in  payment 

for  produce,  if  on  Burope • 1*4 

Ditto,        ditto,    if  ou  Atlantic  State 1 

Receiving,   enterioar,  and    reahipping   good*  to   a 

foreign  port,  on  amount  nf  invoice I 

Ditto,       ditto,    and  on  advance*  and  ru*poo*ibili- 
tiea.  in  adiUtiun  34 


The  following  lUtea,  in  like  manner,  to  be  apecially  ap. 
plicable  to  Weatern  and  Local  Buaineaa  :— 

perct. 
Accepting  draft*  or  endordng  notea,  without  fund*, 

produce,  or  bill*  of  lading  in  hand  * 

Caah  advance*,  iu  all  caae*,  even  with  produce  or 

bill*  of  lading 2) 

For  ahippiiig  to  another  market,  produce  or  mer- 

chandiie  upon  which  advaueea  bare  been  made    34 
Effecting  inaurance  (except  when  the  commiaaion 
for  buying  and  aelling  ba*  been  charged),  on  the 

amount  inaured 4 

If  the  premium  exceed*  10  per  cent,  then  on  the 

amount  of  premium * 

Negotiating  draft*  or  notea,  a*  drawer  or  endoraer..    3} 

Collecting  ateamboat  freight* 5 

Entering  and  hooding  good*  for  the  interior,  on 

amount  of  duties  and  charge* 3j 

Beaide*  the  regular  charge  per  package  for  forwarding. 


Agency  for  Steamboat*  :— 
^  Per  Trip 

Under  120  tons 

Above  110  ton*  to  SOD  ton* 

„      200  ton*  to  300  too* 

„     300  ton*  to  400  ton* 


dla.  ct*. 

so    00 

40    00 

80    00 

60    00 

„     400  tona  to  600  ton W    00 

Beaidea  chargea  actually  incurred,  and  the  regular  com- 
miaaion for  particular  aervicea,  audi  a*  collecting  freight, 
paying  diaburaemeni*,  drc. 

Loaa  by  Are  (unlra*  inaurance  ha*  been  ordered),  of 
robber*,  theft,  and  all  unavoidable  accidents,  if  the  uaual 
care  baa  been  taken  ti  aeoure  the  property,  to  be  borne  by 
the  owner*  of  the  gooda. 

Rates  of  Receiving  and  Forwarding  Good*,  excluaive  of 
Chargea  actually  incurred. 

dl*.  ell. 

Sugar per  hogshead 

Moiaaae* "to. 

Tobacco ...do. 

„       manufactured keg*  or  boxe* 

Cotton,  on  the  value,  34  per  cent,  or. .  per  bale 

Uquida per  pipe 

perhogiihead 

„      per  half  pipe 

, per  quarter  pipe 

Merchandiae caaea,  boxe*,  aud  trunk* 

1^  per  barrel 

Provision* per  hogshead 

per  biurrel 

Flour •<'o. 

I.anl per  keg 

Earthenware pe»  orate  or  cask 

Hardware boxe*  or  cask* 


1 

00 

1 

00 

1 

00 

0 

30 

1 

00 

I 

00 

0 

75 

0 

SO 

0 

»ii 

0 

35  to 

80 

0 

3S 

0 

374 

u 

3S 

0 

10 

0 

Oi 

0 

50 

0 

33  to  50 
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Dwder  . 


nnniioi 

Hall,  •picM,  to 

I""", 

CwlitiK* 

i**"! y.,'. 

Soap,  raiihu,  otuillei,  &a 

rarriurea 

Uln ..,.., 

Oth«r  article*  in  pruporlion." 

Ratea  of  Storage :— 


per  keg 

do. 

per  baif 

do, 

per  2000  lb*. 

do. 

perptg 

par  box 

I each 

do. 


doU.  el*. 


0» 
SO 

to 

134 

00 

AC 

03 

03 

00 

00 


Cotton,  moH,  *o per  bale 

T"*"*" perhogihead 


Per  Month, 
dob.  cla. 


BaeoD 

Pork  and  wbUkey  .'.','. 

Flour  

Lard 

Hides 

Pellrie* 

Iron  and  lead 

Bar  iron 

Vrockery 

Hardware 

Nail. 

Ory-gooda,  on  depoiit 
Coilee,  aalr,  ipicea,  <re. 
Liquid* 


Claret  wine 

Wine,  aoap,  candle*,  die 


Bagging  .... 
Bare  rope... 
Sugar  


■do, 

per  barrel 

do. 

per  keg 

eacb 

per  bale 

per  pig 

per  ton 

.... per  caak,  or  crate 

percaak 

'•••• per  keg 

per  package 

per  bag 

per  pipe  or  hngahoad 

per  half  pipe 

.•..  per  quarter  pipe 

percaak 

••  per  box 

' ..per  piece 

per  coil 

perhugahead 


00 
AO 
2A 
10 
06 
05 
03 

as 

01 
00 

90 

an  to  soi 
o»  I 
as  to  50 

06) 

so 

*8 
03 


0    06i 

0  oel 

0    37l 


Drv-tood*  pay  aiorage  for  the  whole  lime  thry  may  is» 
on  baid,  on  the  groaa  ralue,  1  per  cent. 

Prelahtk ;— 

When  veaaels  are  ebarterd,  or  gnoda  (hipped  by  llm 
ton,  and  no  apecial  agrernieiit  rvapvcting  the  proporliun 
urtoniiage  which  each  particular  articin  ahull  Iw  rnm- 
pu'ed  at,  the  fallowing  reguUtiuo  shall  be  the  a'andarU. 
Ihat  the  ariiclea,  the  biilli  of  which  ahall  compoae  a  ton, 
in  equal  a  ton  of  heavy  maleriala,  ahall  be  in  woiaht  a* 
fnllow*  I— 

fjffee lnoa»k«, 

_    >•     • in  baaa, 

Ooeo* in  caata, 

„, in  baga, 

yiawnto incaak.. 

„, In  biiga. 

Flour........... Hharrelaof 

Beef,   pork,  tallow,  pickled  ttah,  and   naval 

atorea 

Pig  and  bar  iron,  lead,  and  other  metala  or 
ore,  lieavy  dye.wo(Mla,augar,  rice,  honey, 

and  other  heavy  article* groaa 

Ship  bread in  caaka, 

i>         in  baga, 

„„    »  in  buU, 

Winea,  brandy,  apitila.  and  liquiJa  generally, 
reckoning  the  full  capacity  of  the  caaka, 

wine  mcaaure  , 

Grain,  puu*,  and  beau* in  caaka, 

a.,.  „••  "  'n  bulk, 

Salt,  EurnpeHn do. 

„    Weat  India do. 

Stone  coal jo. 

Timber  plank,  fun,  peltry  in  bale*  or  boxu*, 
cotton,  wool,  orotber  meaaurement  good*. 
On  hide*.. 1120  Iba. 

When  moloaaea  la  ahipped  by  the  hogthead,  without  any 
apecial  agreement,  it  (ball  be  Uken  at  llu  gallon*,  esti- 
mated on  the  full  capacity  of  the  caak. 


1S6H 

lb*. 

1H30 

1120 

1300 

uso 

IIIH) 

IIM 

II 

6  barrt'la 

2240 

lb*. 

1172 

,j 

7H4 

Situ 

'» 

200 

Xia. 

22  bahla. 

36 

(1 

36 

•> 

31 

2S 

>l 

40  cubic  ft. 

RATES  OF  THE  NEW  ORLEANS  STEAM  TOWBOATS 

The  following  Rates  liave  been  agreed  to  by  all  the  Owners,  and  will  be  most  strictly  observed : 

From  the  Levee  to  the  Bar. 
Ve*aela  under  SO  ten*,  will  be  charged 


dollar*, 

Veaaela  over  SO,  and  under  ISO  Ion*,  40  cent*  per  ton," 
VeaacI*  of  ISO  ton*,  and  under  200 


200 
2S0 
300 
3S0 
400 
4S0 
SSO 
690 
790 
880 
930 


290 

300 

390 

400 

490 

SSO 

660 

7S0 

890 

990 

1090 


60 
79 
BO 
100 
110 

lis 

ISO 
179 
200 
123 
ISO 
376 


Veiaela  of  490  tona,  and  under  SSO 

»         650    „  „         6S0 

>,  090    „  „  790 

»  790    „  „  890 

890    „  „  990 

960    „  „         1060 

From  Fort  Jackaon  to  City. 
Veaael*  nnder  200  ton*,  89  cenU  per  tun. 

Veaael*  of  200  toa«,  and  under  290. 


From  Anchorage  Inaide  the  Bar  to  Sea,  or  vice  verta. 

Ve**el*  under  100  tun* "  "m 

VeaaeU of  100  ton*,  and  under  200 ."..'!!."!!!."  30 

40 

90 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 


200 

It 

„         250 

190 

It 

f.         350 

890 

II 

»         460 

450 

If 

M         890 

630 

>.         690 

090 

,1 

..         760 

790 

» 

and 

upward*  ... 

From  the  Bar  or  inaide  the  Bar  to  City. 

Ve»«el»  under  200  tona,  1  dollar  per  ton.  dollara. 

Veaael* of 200 tona,  audunder226 200 


226 
290 
300 
390 
400 
450 
900 
590 
600 
650 


250. 
300. 
360. 
400. 
490. 
500. 
990. 
600. 
690. 
700. 


And  10  on,  in  like  proportion  for  all  larger, 


,  326 
I  130 
279 
300 
325 
390 
373 
40O 
425 
490 


3.50 
309 
490 
990 
660 
790 
850 
090 


350 

490 

550 

690 

760 

890 

9,50 

1090 


dollar*. 
...300 
...  380 
...  378 
...400 
. ..  490 
...  900 


dollar*. 
....    180 

300 

....  338 
....  378 
....  310 
....  340 
....  360 
....  410 
....  450 


From  Grand  Prairie  to  the  City. 
Ve*ael*  under  200  ton*,  76  ceota  pnr  ton. 

Ve**elB  of  200  ton*,  and  under  390 


From  the  Head  of  the  South  Weitem  Paa*  to  the  City. 
Veaael*  under  200  tona,  90  ctnta  ppr  ton.  dollara 

VeaseUof  200  tons,  and  under  2,^) 200 

"  250    „  „        350 \\  229 

»  390    I,  „        450..... 290 


250 
390 
450 
990 
6,50 
760 
830 
B90 


390. 
450. 
330. 
690., 
7.10. 
850.. 
030., 
10.50. , 


doltam, 
....  160 

180 

,. ..  200 
....  230 
....  275 
....  310 
....  340 
....  380 
....   420 


From  Johnaton'i  to  the  City. 
Veaiel*  under  200  ton*,  65  cent*  per  ton. 
„       ,     ,                                                                   dollar*. 
Veaael*  of  300  tona,  and  under  250 MO 


250 
350 
4.50 
690 
630 
730 
830 
090 


360. 
450. 
590.. 
690. 
750., 
890., 
090.. 
1090.. 


160 

188 
215 
250 
280 
310 
360 
390 
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v-^i        J      '"""  Pn^'rty  Point  fo  Clly 
VeaicU  under  DUO  iim.,  a  c»„u  per  Ion. 


riulUm. 


VMieli  of  300  loni,  (nd  under  UO uo 


9S0 

4A0 
IVM 
OM 
7iO 
830 
9M 


aso, 

4S0.. 
SM.. 

aso.. 

750.. 

8SC.. 

9M.. 

1050.. 


104 
IM 

sao 

380 

a'iO 
sso 


-,       ,        ^  Prom  M'C»II»  to  City. 

VeiMle  under  400  turn,  49  cenu  per  ton. 

VenMli  of  MO  loof ,  and  under  350 ^?I'*no 

..  340    „ 


4M 

9.10 
6M 
790 
SAO 
SSO 


SM... 
4M... 
MO... 
090... 
710. . . 
890... 
960... 
1090... 


no 

130 
140 
109 
199 
S3S 
390 
189 
S30 


From  Rngliih  Turn  to  City, 

Vwieli  under  100  tone  

Veeieiiur  100  tone,  and  under  190 


190 
SOO 
390 
330 
4M 
950 
690 
790 
860 
9M 


SOO. 
390. 
390. 
490. 
990. 
090. 
790., 
860.. 
950.  c 
1090., 


dollin 
....  30 
....  40 
....  90 
....  70 
....  100 
....  139 
....  ISO 
....  179 
....  300 
....  333 
....  390 
....  375 


Towing  through  tbe  Engliih  Turn. 


VfMeln  under  180  toni 

Veuels  of  ISO  tone,  and  under  300. . .. 

»         a<io    >.  „     3,W... 

>.         ««)    ••  „      350... 

»         890    „  „      430... 


dollan. 

....     S5 

39 

.....  45 
....  89 
....     65 


Veeiel*  of  490 1  me,  and  under  550 mj 

*»«  •  ..     «• '.'.'.'.  !•• 

>»         fiM  ..  »      740 IM 

••         790  „  „      850 |4a 

>•          **«  II  I,      950 IM 

BM  •>  ..     1050 IM 

MOVIHO    TUIKU. 

Prom  CanaUelrert  to  tbe  lower  tobacco  warehonaai  at 
any  point  between  the  limlu,  and  tice  mna  :— 

Vetiel*  under  100  torn "  "Ti 

„  300 

..     of     300 


„  and  upwarda,. 


16 

to 

Veaaeli  moved  from  tbe  limiu  between  Oanal-itreal  and 
tbe  lower  tobacco  warehouiea  tu  any  point  in  the  leoond 
muoioipality  :— 

Veaiela  under  100  torn *°"*7ft 

HOO    , "    «, 


400 
of  400 


and  upward! go 

Veaaele  morcd  from  the  limitii  between  MiUaudon'a  preea 
and  the  lower  tobacco  warebouira  to  ahipyardi  on  the 
nppoaila  lide  of  the  rlrer,  will  lie  chargrd  the  ••me  ralea 
a»   if  moved  from  81aughterhno*e  Point  to  the  LoTee. 

From  Blaughlerhouie  Point  to  the  LoTee  at  auy  point 
betweou  Canal-atreet  and  the  lower  cultnn  warebouiieB. 
and  vice  vena  : — 

v       1        J      .«_  dollara. 

VeHela  under  100  tooa |g 

..        »oo  „  ;;;;;  go 

•I  400    „    gs 

I,       of  400    „    and  upwarda go 

Fire  dullara  in  addition  with  anebora  down. 

From  Slaughterhonaa  Point  to  the  Levee  at  an*  noint 
between  Cinal-atieat  and  MiUaudon'a  preaa,  in  the 
aecond  municipality,  and  lice  vfria  :— 

VeaaeU  under  100  tone .1?"'m 

"  *oo    „    .....*..••..••..*•..•.......,,    gg 

I,  400      „       gy 

."..  "       *"**    !•    «"<l  upwarda gg 

Five  dollart  in  addition  with  anebora  down. 

All  vessels  to  be  charged  for  American  tonnage. 

When  foreign  vessels  are  not  measured,  they  will  he  charged  twenty  per  cent  in  addition  to 
their  registered  tonnage.  a  j  r 

All  vessels  while  in  tow  of  the  boaU  will  be  considered  at  their  own  risk ;  and  vessels  taken 
astern  will  be  charged  the  same  as  if  towed  alongside,  and  in  proportion  to  the  distance  they  may 
be  towed,  should  they  be  cast  off  in  consequence  of  bad  weather,  or  for  any  cause  beyond  the 
control  of  the  master  of  the  boat.  '  ' 

When  any  vessel  is  towed  in  or  over  the  bar,  and  proceeds  up  the  river  under  canvass,  and 
shall  h     "X*"^^  a  berth  for  her,  she  shall  be  bound  to  pay  from  the  point  where  the  engagement 

Vessels  on  shore  or  in  distress,  that  require  the  aid  of  a  boat,  will  be  charged  as  per  aeree- 
ment  between  the  masters  of  the  boat  and  vessel.  f      e> 

In  all  cases  where  cargo  is  received  on  board,  it  is  understood  to  be  at  the  risk  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  eithM  as  it  regards  damages  or  loss ;  neither  will  any  receipU  be  given  by  the  master  or 
onicer  ot  said  boats  for  goods  received  on  board  of  them,  but  the  masters  of  vessels  may  send  such 
persons  as  they  may  think  proper  to  take  charge  of  them. 

X'essels  requiring  the  aid  of  two  boats  to  get  over  the  bar,  will  be  charged  as  follows  :— 

dollars. 

All  vessels  under  450  tons 50 

Ditto  over  450  tons 75 

In  the  event  of  the  boats  not  being  able  to  get  the  ship  or  vessel  over  the  bar,  after  a  fair 
tnal,  sucli  price  will  be  charged  for  the  services  so  rendered  as  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  • 
not,  however,  to  exceed  the  prices  above-named. 

Vessels  without  rudders,  or  when  the  rudder  is  broken,  so  as  to  render  them  unserviceable  in 
steering  the  ship  or  vessel,  will,  in  all  cases,  be  charged  double  the  above  rates. 

All  towage  down  will  be  payable  on  the  arrival  of  the  steamers  at  the  Pilot's  Station  at  the 
southwest  Pass,  or  Balize. 
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PASSENGERS. 

OiLin  PaMcncori  from  the  Iter  to  tlie  City  ^"m"' 

i>iii<>       ditto      City  to  the  Bur '. '. '. '.  ".'.■.■.'.;;;;   » 

ditto  Fort  Jucknun  to  City    ."       h 

r.    .  ,    „   .     "'""  City  to  Fort  Jock«on 4 

Dfck  pn«st.|,gcr8  lialf  tlio  above  price*.  


Diuo 
Ditto 


RATES   OF  I'lLOTAOK. 
Three  dollars  and  a  lialf  per  foot,  for  nil  classes  of  vessels,  in  or  out. 

NEW  ORLEANS  LBVBB  DUES. 

the  plrt  o"  NlKli"'»;rr?'^"'T.'''""r*'l"^^  ordinance,  concerning  levee  dues,  in  and  for 
May'^20.  184?:!  '     "  '"•''""'''*  ^^  "'"  "''"•'™'  C«"""''  «n«l  «l»l>~ved  by  the  mayor, 

other  dliklfvp"^^^?.!!"  "'f  ^'''  ^"y  *''■  ^"?""  ""»•  ""^  '«vee  or  wharfage  dues  on  ships  and 
other  decked  vessels,  and  on  steam  vessels  arriving  from  sea.  shall  be  as  follows :-  '^ 

On  Mch  veanl  under  7»  toni. 


78 
lOft 
l«0 
ISO 
MO 
<«0 
800 
SM 
400 
4M 


>ud  undur 


100.. 

IIS. 

IM... 

auu.., 
uo... 
aoo... 

SAO... 
400... 
400... 

soo... 


dolUrt. 
.      IS 
.     30 

.   u 

.     30 

.     40 

30 

eo 

70 

8ft 
100 
119 


dnlla 

On  vftcb  vrtwl  of 

soo  torn, 

and  under  330.. 

..   ISA 

■1 

uo    „ 

M 

600.. 

..   130 

M 

000    „ 

.f 

OAO.. 

..   133 

f* 

030     „ 

700.. 

..   M3 

II 

700    „ 

730  . 

..   IfiO 

II 

710    „ 

800.. 

..   179 

II 

800     „ 

1. 

000.. 

.    IVO 

II 

000    „ 

lOOO.. 

.  -iOS 

1* 

1000   „ 

1100.. 

•  SM 

II 

1260  aud 

laoo.. 

.  233 

.. 

upwards 

■  340 

on  thelivet  '^^nd  whlh''!.h„ll'l^'"  ''"^  of  August  next,  the  levee  dues  on  steam  vessels  navigating 
sLibeTfoHowsT  '  '"""^  '"  ""y  P""  "'""'«  incorporated  limits  of  the  port*; 


OocMh 


.     ..  dollar*, 

undar  78  torn |s 


» 

of     78 

tt 

and  under  loo.. 

19 

•• 

100 

p» 

If 

ISO.. 

33 

n 

190 

»f 

300.. 

30 

n 

SUO 

I* 

390.. 

37 

M 

3)0 

1* 

It 

300.. 

49 

M 

300 

II 

II 

330.. 

93 

n 

890 

h 

II 

400.. 

eo 

On  each  iteiuer  of  400  tana,  and  under  490..  07 

II  430    „           „            900..  78 

•I  800    ••            „            930..  83 

•I  830    „            ,,            000..  SO 

■I  800    „            „             690..  97 

>•  «B0     „            „            700..  108 

II  700  and  upward* liio 


wlmrfinL«i  „f  h      '       ,  '  ""^^•'"  ".P^n^''^  of  twenty-five  dollars  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
SreanTcourtof'rr'r'l--   T''*:  «?««  "rising  from  any  violation  hereof ^halS  recoSle 

foSrSL  t  sharte  tS^^^^^  '„Tr"'i''j^  aforesaid  :  and  after  the  expiiltion  of  sail  twenty. 
reLved  beyond  the  n^^^^^^  wharfinger  of  either  of  the  municipalities  to  cause  to  be 

rXJcrXn  cttZntil       '""''  "'  '°  *""'  ''^"^''  "'""^"^  delay,  any  su'ch  flatboat.  keelboat. 

keefboS'or  oth^r^cr^^f  «W"'  Tr^""'  ° r  P''""" J"  command  of  any  steamboat,  flatboat.  barge, 
the  o^i^ncSreX?,;,,^^^^^  ^^l^^  ''''f'^"  f°±^^  "'«  «'-'l«"  «f '^e  wharfinger  to  conform  to 
£i:SrrhSr?ete^i''::ter '  ''^  ••'«'"«  •»  ''  «-  °^»-"»y-«-  ''o"-  '«>  «% 

8teaL^i''Trivl!f/fj^!«'ll^'l't^'''",.\^^  ^"^'''P^  ""'l  «*''«'  ^'^^^  vessels,  and 

SThllTTaveDaiTof  br^lw  have  landed  or  moored  in  front  of  one  municipality, 

vrards  remov/^nm  ZnU  •  •  "  P"*^  "'^  '^''^S  «*""  ^°  ^"'=*'  ""unicipality,  and  which  shall  after-' 
X  toThlAVretoTlKK^^^^^^^^^^  t'  "^'^^  "lunicipalitles.  Lll  pay  to  the  munici- 


. 


LOUISIANA.  „-- 

All  vcu«li  over  750  torn dolUi*. 

500  „  and  j'eii  tiwnTao «     00  per  day. 

Aii»««,i,„„d„,i„;;        "       *" I  M     ;, 

^Artiolea  of  the  Ordinince  of  1836  still  in  force 

.   ^.  .'•  ^''^  '^""M  »pecified  in  the  preceding  ArV^T    k  "*^'8»"?P  'he  Mississippi. 

collection  by  the  municipality  within  whose  limiUMdS.  .h-M  "*'"  '"trusted  with  thei? 
lA.  Steamers  employed  as    ^wboats   nnrf  -hLif  i   ff^.     *"""  ''«»«  moored  and  landed 

°°  £  «"f"i:s"i.i»'j":". '"'" " » ■"« '"'» •"*  p-oiuc,  „„^,  <,,  „.„H.^  <""-  «- 

8: Sr^lTg-prgJe'""'"^'"'"' p^n-o;*..™.-;;.;.;.-.-;.;.: :::::; j  j. 

ttat  Incroue.  """'"'"J  more  Ihu    ..«nl,.|l,e  l<.p,  Ui.n  in  *,  nitoof  *" 

trip,  a  duty  of , . .  "lercnandise,  there  shall  be  levied,  on  each 

''"iirtpr:^^"^/!':^'^':-^^  ^ «« 

sell.  orcause  to  b;%oldr^Crdff'a"nv7f'tL"r^^^^  -«-  consignees,  or  other  pe„ons.  to 
wine.  beer,  cider,  and  spiritnou,  lim,oi  ?^  °Li^"'^^^"1  *=™'*'  "nder  any  pretence  whate^eV 
dollara  for  each  contravention.  I  Isaho  ex^nr^.f*  K^ii''"'"  *  ^"'^''  ""^^'^  *  P«n«»ty  of  fifty 
meat  of  any  kind  on  board  of  said  cr^ft.  unlH '  *^'^"^«'''" .»»  '^oke,  or  allow  to  be  smoked 
evidence  above-mentioned.  *"  "'"'"  *'"*  P^^^'y'  ««  the  manner  levied,  and  on  the 

l»rt  of  \hf  ^;f*:LS'eS"&''£-^^^^^^  in  which  shall  be  exposed  for  «.,e  in  th. 

produce,  goods,  or  merchandise.  b^uSuTbt^d^Lm^ni  ?'  "  "^  '"^  °^  '""''^  ''"y^  «"/ 
VOL.  11.  ^  "■  °"  ,**™  ''°'n  a  distance  less  than  100  miles  above  the 


Ji     i 
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1  „„,!  rntton    the  •.taples  of  LouwianB,  ihaU  be 

;prr  «5»  of  .h.  ^v^^^^re's  "-  "•" 

iwciiiY  f.  *  u  '1.  be  oblBatoryon  the  part  ot  captains  oivra  t„  n-v  the  aforesaid  drties 
"n  board  of  then-  respecUve  ]^^^^;^^  ^f^e^yr^^l  thereof,  in  case  any  of  sa,d  vessels,  craft. 
t'^::^^^:^^^^^^^^^  ror  the  benefit  of  the  municipality 

luthorhv  or  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

LAWS  OF  LOUISIANA  RESPECTING  THE  PACKING  OF  BEEF  AND  PORK. 

•-  t  ^C^KSs  oa...K.)  PoKK-Contains  too  s.all  or  lean.por..  flabby  pieces,  or  too  niuch 
''^'t^Star^'oTN^Sp^aK-Isan  inferior  quality,  rendered  so  by  lean  meat,  bad  hand- 
line   or  too  many  bony  or  bloody  pieces.  .  ^        ^^ss  or  still  slops,  or  sometime*  by 

>k.r  i- s't,"  lets  s?.Kto*  ^  «»^  •'* "« "'»"^'  """•■  -; 

one  choice  si.:oin  of  n.mp  ™y  k'"''"',)" t  h.lf  .  .«k,  »nl  l-P  »'  'l""  ""  ''°"'  "*  "" 

.Kst^frs,:?»S?lv„oeef.«»;»5;-a«^^^^^^ 

IMPORTATION  OF  TOBACCO. 


By  the  la-  ^  of  the  25th  of  M-di.  18^^^^^  tTf^te^^or  and  senate 
SEcnoN  l."Thatthereshallbeappointed  Dy  ii.^g^  i„spector3  of 

insDecto«  of  tobacco  for  the  city  of  New  Orleans  ana   ^^^  ^^V^^  ^^^ 


from  time  to  time,  eight 
,„pe„o»,.  .oo.«.».».  ----  -   ■^'^?:S,";S?orrS:S:o'fo.itTn.a'.i'C^^^^^ 

E  r^;=:  «"»r  pX"'?  M,t!S  -rx  ^  o.e.», «»- .. » ^  ^  -^ 

''*A%illT.„e..,^n.ofo.ne»ct«b^_ob„„^^ 

present  at 


iSSi&^Sa- 


11.  T!mt  the  owner,  or 
St^amell^Tin;p"UVand  tiiat  at  l^-***^"  °' 7,^^d7nrp^ror"'shali  bl called  to 

'^'    insPS'and.  in  case  ?i^^!^^'^'^^^L':^Ztl,CX^y^^r  dWctly  or  indirectly,  buy 
, :  and  no  inspector  appointed  in  pu««a«ce  of  thw  act  sna  ,        ^  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^ 


every  inspection,  and,  in  case  .^'^'^^^B^^-^-erof  this  act  shall,  either  directly  OV"''';.;^;*,^ 

decide  ;  and  no  inspector  »PP°'"'f  "' P^.^^Tn  the  Lie  of  tobacco  as  broker,  agent,  or  factor,  for 
or  sell  tobacco  on  h.s  own  account,  nor  act  in  ine  SB  g.^^^^^ 

•"^°lf  It^SCtt  duty^oTt^^^^^^^  of  -"«-  -^•'"  ^  *-«''•"'  "'  ""'  "^ 
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■hall  bs 

mere,  or 
» or  im- 
Iving  on 
ess  than 

,  also  CD 

id  drties 
le  proper 
els,  craft, 

nicipality 
levied  on 
I  given  by 
before  an 


K. 

t  less  than 

its,  snout, 
last  layers 

too  much 

bad  hand- 

metimes  by 
;  brine,  and 

attle;  only 

ee,  and  the 

torage  eight 

put  MP  by 

ntity  of  salt 

their  charges 

'eited  if  sold 
be  lodged  at 


to  time,  eight 
or  Lafayette. 

I  it  shall  havu 
Bch  and  every 

r  Orleans,  and 
at  their  office, 
be  present  at 

II  be  called  to 
indirectly,  buy 
,  or  factor,  for 

lead  Of  cask  of 


determine  wK? the  tobafco  is firm^rll^k^H?^^    *r*  actual  tare  tlereof,  and  n,o?e  fullv  io 
to  them  by  notifying  tleiSectorto^tir^^^^^^^  •^~'"  'r^'-  ''"'.!'  ^'"'^  *h"»  "§•>'  g"'"'**' 

hogsheadorcask  to  be  upended  bv  the  n^^^^^^  inspector,  ,n  that  case,  shall  cause  the 

consi^ee,  so  that  the  sXrof  eiZeen  sm.ar^/eeTsh'^Thl"'*."'"!!?"  applied  by  the  owneror 
each  hogshead  or  cask     The  in3rtn^  d?Jn  fi,  ^l  "'l*''^*'^  '*>'  *'^«  warehouse-keeper  for 

opened.^„d  the^;;y  hoSl3  or  cLk  take^'off^^      '^-  ^T^'"^^  t'  "^^  '«  »'«  "'"=^«d  «' 
thereon  ;  after  which   t^ie  em  tv  hn«hf»H  «ffand  weighed,  and  the  tare  thereof  inscribed 

came,  and  coopered  up  in  «ffihiSrordPr       „'^"  aV^T"^^  °"  '^^  *°»"'*=^°  f'*""  ^'"^h  i' 
owner  or  owners  or  consifnp^  3  ^^  '  -»'?T*''* ''?  *^«  inspector ;  for  which  service  the 

provided  fort  "en°y  S  p'er  hJle'Li''aHrfki;n'^l^^°"'/^l'''."'"S"'  ^""'^^'1  ''7  '»^.  f^^'^'ofo" 

porary  appointments,  whfch  shall  expife'l^th"  enVoVt'T.S  ^^^^^^^^^  '''''  "^"^  *- 

duti^ind'JelferaXr^irtbi'Lre^^  '"  ''"."'^  "^  ^"'■'^^''"^  ^•'''"  "«  -^-^  ^»  the  same 
act  for  the  ^ns^ptt^Vof  thTcltyVf  N^  *'''''  «*'«  -'""'^^ed  and  provided  in  this 

We  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts  of  the  trade  of  Louisiana  before  its 
cession  to  the  United  States,  in  1803.  The  French  attempts  under  M.  Crozat, 
and  afterwards  under  the  famous  Mississippi  Company,  did  little  towards  de- 
velopmg  the  abundant  valuable  resources  of  the  regions  through  which  the  Missis- 
sippi  river  and  magnificent  tributaries  flow.  They  were,  however,  its  discoverers 
and  explorers.  Our  statistical  accounts  of  this  state  begin  with  its  occupation 
by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  tables  of  imports  and 
exports,  which  pass  nearly  all  through  New  Orleans,  it  must  be  considered,  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Western  States  is  included. 


880 


YEARS. 


1804 
ISO* 
lt06 
J807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1813 

1813  , 

1814  . 

1815  . 

1818  . 
1817  . 
U18  . 

1819  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 
1823  . 

1823  . 

1824  . 

1835  . 

1836  . 
1827  . 
1838  . 

1829  • 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1836  . 

1837  .. 

1838  .. 

1839  .. 

1840  .. 

1841  .. 

1843  .. 
1843*.. 

1844  .. 


AMERICA. 


FoBEiON  Trade  and  Commerce  of  Louisiana,  from  1804  to  1844. 


EXPORTS. 


Domnttc. 


dnilan. 
1,303,093 
2,338,483 
3,357,141 
3,161,361 
637,711 
344,303 
1,753,974 
3,501,842 
1,035,602 
l,013,«O7 
883,709 
5,055,858 
5,251,833 
8,241,254 
12,176,010 
8,950,921 
7,242,416 
6,907,509 
7,303,461 
6,769,410 
.  6,442,946 
10,965,234 
9,048,506 
10,602,832 
10,163,342 
I0,'<»8,183 
13,042,740 
12,835,531 
14,105,118 
16,133,457 
23,759,607 
31,265,013 
32,226,563 
31,846,373 
30,077,534 
30,905,936 
32,898,059 
.12,885,618 
27,427,422 
26,653,924 


Foreign, 


dollan, 
308,209 
1,033,002 
1,630,182 
1,199,174 
723,300 
197,621 
136,078 
148,208 
34,869 
81,480 
3,482 
46,753 
351,115 
783,558 
747,309 
817,8.12 
353,742 
364,573 
675,184 
1,009,602 
1,483,874 
1,617,600 
1,235,874 
1,126,165 
1,784,058 
1,187,877 
2,44.5,952 
3,026,4,58 
2,425.812 
i(,S07,916 
2.797,917 
^00S,808 
4,0.53,263 
3,792,422 
1,434,714 
2,188,231 
1,238,877 
1,521,865 
976,W7 
736,600 


dollars. 
1,000,362 
3,371,645 

8,887,323 
4,320,856 
1,261,101 
641,024 
1,890,952 
3,630,050 
1.060,471 
1,043,163 
887,191 
5,102,010 
6,602,948 
0,024,812 
12,924,300 
9,768,753 
7,590,157 
7,272,172 
7,'978,645 
7,779,072 
7,028320 
12,682,924 
10,281,380 
11,728,997 
11,947,400 
12,386,060 
15,488,692 
16,761.989 
16,530,030 
18,041,373 
26,557,524 
3i»,270,823 
37,179,828 
35,338,697 
31,502,248 
33,184,167 
34,136,936 
34,387,483 
28,4U4,149 
27,300,424 


IMPORTS. 


dollarn. 


3,379,717 

3,H  17,238 

4,283,225 

4,530,769 

4,390,034 

4,167,521 

4,531,645 

0,217,881 

6,857,209 

7,599,083 

9,766,693 

8,871,653 

0,.')e0,505 

13,781,809 

17,519,814 

1.%1 17,649 

14,020,012 

9,496,808 

12,864,042 

10,677,190 

10,256,350 

8  033,591 

8.170,015 


I)utie«  on  Foreign 

Merchandine 

Imported. 


dollar*. 
385,729 
435,140 
651,321 
058,811 
171,475 
149,119 
370,386 
16a,03e 
165,109 
S3.),9SI 
100,436 
944,309 
1,329,616 
1,164,961 

983,768 

471,173 

793,260 

849,350 

904,457 

911,071 

1,117,372 

045,281 

1,409,194 

1,423,477 

1,850,915 

2,087,451 

3,500,922 

1,647,961 

1,474,390 

1,654,019 

2,477,950 

3,265,592 


Drawbarka  paid  on 
Foreign  Merchan- 
diae,  Exported. 


dollara. 

1,820 
97,111 
168,069 
130,303 
75,207 

7.669 
19,310 

6,091 

^71• 

s,7es 

t,S«7 

590 

44,077 

146,471 

mhi 

54,560 

34,633 

24,.563 

121,269 

330,243 

310,436 

248,410 

170,796 

339,457 

285,531 

496,001 

1,039,173 

1,078,227 

717,116 

584,332 

941,0^5 

1,034,160 


*  For  the  nine  months  ending  SOlh  of  June. 


Registered 

Tannage. 

tons. 

8,466 

49 

8,361 

13 

9,738 

33 

12,778 

68 

1,1,629 

66 

9,805 

86 

11.386 

45 

11,713 

90 

13,182 

03 

6,708 

86 

6,962 

53 

13,766 

43 

8,348 

16 

10,988 

80 

30,363 

60 

20,046 

45 

14,325 

43 

16,244 

45 

13,923 

sa 

11,634 

•1 

11,270 

84 

11,797 

31 

16,357 

27 

13,562 

IB 

19,447 

73 

18,737 

25 

13,2.14 

37 

16,408 

57 

31,888 

88 

18.350 

44 

35,241 

35 

38,244 

93 

26,744 

93 

31,383 

83 

39,583 

08 

NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 
NcMBER  of  Vessels  arrived  during  the  following  Years  at  the  Port  of  New  Orleans. 


1834-36 

1835-36 

1836-37 

1837-38 

1838-30 

1830-40 

1840-41 

1811-42 

1842-43 

1843-44 

Shipa  arrived  .. 
§■.•■'"     "        ••  J 
Schooners 

Totol 

Steamboats 

507 

490 
614 

498 

472 

550 

1520 
1.172 

499 

430 
549 

582 

464 
579 

531 
146 

407 
716 

663 
177 
435 
682 

595 
191 
325 
632 

699 
198 
270 
327 

679 
283 
532 
624 

665 
256 
376 
380 

1611 
1173 

1478 
1549 

1625 
1551 

180O 
1668 

1847 
1037 

1043 
2187 

1403 
2132 

aoi8 

2324 

1686 
2570 

from  foreign  c^untrirS  Sio ,  *  f  ^"""^^^  ^"^T^  *'  ^^^  "''*°'"  ''°"«e  was-.foreign  vessels 

portin^tStWi^irri-^ 

lettS'l'o  iwf  ?rpi!.^"'H  °1  'TP""".^  into  New  Orleans,  a  great  authority.  Mr.  Littlefield.  in  a 
'  vafue  of  imnorf,  Tn?  i?""V.  V'^  ^^T'  "'^  **>«  "  Mercliants'  IVIagazine."  'says  :  "  As  regards  the 
thT,  diesZie  IdSie  vrin^'r^r  ^°''  '^'  V^'^! '"^ins  ScptembTr  1.  1843:'  I  went  nf  farthe? 
latter  accXdnirtnniw^^?'^*''*'"",'^^™^  '^<^«'^^<'  <"'°'"  '•'«'  interior;  which 

K  to  aS  sV^S'hS'  '  ^°A^!;'"  ^'"J  "i  '^^  «"""«^  statement,  amounted,  in  round  num. 
64  5bo(MWdnlt«  /•'.?'!;  ^^^^°  this  the  amount  of  specie,  and  you  have  a  total  value  of 
''*'^^'000  do\]ars,exclu,tve of  aU lAc  imporU  0/  merchandise  by U  whetierfromM^^^ 


6fiA 
iU6 
370 
38S 


LOUISIANA.  Qg, 

mitj^  of  Maine  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico     Co.^rf  thi,  k  ^  •   "J  •'""'"'se  Ports,  from  the  extre- 

foreign  nierchandiae  received    U  would,  S  Jhe  o^rl?^'^?!'^'  '"'*  J****^  '°  »»'«  '"""'"'t  ^f 
vahie  of  imports  into  New  Orleans   f.^rVh-  j-  "^i?"'  above-stated,  probably  irive  as  the 

least  80,000,b00  dol^sT  "''  '^^  ^^'^  ^^^^  «'«*"'8  September  1,  1848.  a  gri^l  lolal "f  « 

To»»Ao.  of  Ves«,l.  ente«d  in  the  Port  of  New  Orleans  during  the  Yea»  1832  to  1844. 


IS33 
1833. 
1834. 
I83S. 
1836, 


tena. 

US,061 
301,470  00 
333,039  SO 
3M,I1I  00 


1837 335,731  00 

1838...'.'!''.' 373,400  00 

440,717  Ou 


I8SB  '<*'■■• 

1840 439,406  00 

iSk  *«.M'  oo 

imi.;;; mi,o44oo 

1843!!!."!.'.'""*" 

1844 ■■ 


TOTH^.  of  V».l,  e,^  f^  a.e  Port  rf  N..  O*...  i^  ^  y«„  ,832  .o  1844. 


IS3t toni. 

•833....!;. : iS'*"  0" 

1834!!!     ! «90,988  00 

1838..           8»7,M3  00 

183B,... 353,480  00 

1837....       364,40100 

1838 38',403  00 

433,4119  00 


1839 ton*. 

1840 488MI  00 

1841 ! M»,t37  00 

184S * »I7,»69  00 

1843 !!! 

1844 


''"-"■^^-s^^s^^-s-"?^ 


from  1832  to  1844,  as  comp£d 
chants'  Transcript. 


the  Customhouse.  NewOrkiui  for  the "Z;: 


YBARS. 


183t... 
1833... 
1834... 
1833... 
1836.... 
1837..., 
1838..., 
1839.... 
1840.... 
1841..., 
1843.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 


GOODS.  WARSS.  *«.gP.RODUCB  OP  THB  DNITEd" 


FORglON  iiANU. 
FACTURES. 


CoMtwiie. 

doUan. 
9,057,814 
0,930,080 
10,915,560 
13,333,933 
IM  15,703 
14,910,393 
14,300,313 
31,960,859 
19,*74,77« 
19,443,787 


Foreign  Port*. 
In  American  VeiaebL 


dollan. 

10,133,773 

10,-100,769 

18,077,643 

M.8U,79» 

27.533,538 

34.137,933 

23.093,111 

»7,697,0«4 

86,303,897 

28,859.443 


Forolgu 
In  Foreign 


Veuel*. 


dollan. 

4,831,853 

3.311,830 

0,570,037 

7,013,830 

8.573,033 

8.557,483 

3,963,184 

6.883,687 

3475,307 

9.340,089 


StATEMEu'T  of 

from  1819  to 


In  American 
Veaaela. 

Mlara. 
l.W7i^U 
>.04S,734 
1410,013 
3.138,919 
4.257,183 
3498405 
1.043,807 
1406,984 
1,017,300 

893,404 


In  Foreign 


dnllvn, 
685,047 
597,800 
3.076,145 
3434,480 
981,398 
060,138 
389,310 
838,038 
304433 
583431 


'  ■"■"  'P"  t-omtna  T«f«,tmly  u,  „hich  il  wu  ,hipp<rf.  ' 


U»erpool. 


bale*. 

S6,'ms 

46,836 

36,354 

88,180 

86,977 

93,301 

108,043 

178,434 

133,196 

119,036 

179,838 

303,139 

■83,838 

216,479 

371,308 


Cork,  »o. 


3318 
34C6 


Northern 
Slates 


b'.:.». 

I6^U04 
35,789 
51,430 
39,894 
46,507 
«8,79S 
00,487 
07,038 
85,835 
41,050 
36,083 
133460 
63,934 
9t,667 
61.835 


TOTAL. 


balea. 
99,013 
113.901 
136,770 
156,030 
171.431 
145,433 
304,306 
351,7X1 
338,885 
303,338 
207,798 
353,323 
<23,97I 
3'>4,878 
408,539 
46!,a4n 


AMERICA. 

Statkmbnt  Bhowinf  the  Receipt,  of  the  Principal  Article,  from  the  Interior,  during  the  Year, 
ending  81at  of  August.  1843-4.  with  their  Estimated  Average  and  Total  Value 


ARTICLES. 


^PPlM bitneli 

BaooD,  UMrted hhd«.  tod  oaiku 

gi««o.^    do IWXM 

Ditto  bam* hhd*.  and  dcrcaa 

Ditto,  in  bulk lb.. 

^•Uiog piec.5, 

Bab  rope coita 

2««"» barralii 

5"««r k«gs  and  firkin* 

2'»«<»  barreta 

Beei'.waz j,, 

Ditto. lb,. 

gf*'' barrtli 

Utto hbda. 

Ditto,  dryed ib«. 

Buffalo  robea p^k. 

Co»»»u  ."bjie, 

Lake  and  Miniaiippi do. 

Lake jo. 

North  Alabama  and  Tenneiaee do. 

—  Arkanns do. 

Mobile do 

Florida ;."do' 

r— "Te*"? do. 

Cora  meal barrels 

in  ear ^o. 

— —  ibeUed ncka 

Jnee^ caaki 

S?""""* boxea 

•i'"?' bairela 

C/Oal,  weatern do, 

llried  applen  and  peaohaa 

reatbera. tgg, 

£'•"«•'• tierd. 

J'o" barrels 

J:"" hbda.,  buodlen,  and  boxes 

iJfjnp bundiM 

5'"«" number 

Horns 

H"y bandies 

Iron,  pig ton, 

La«» hhd.. 

'~~ barrels 

^~~  • kegs 

Le»»l>er .bundles 

Lime,  western  barrels 

**•«•• pig. 

bar •....kegs  and  boxes 

rrr  white do. 

Molasses  (estimated  crop) gallons 

0»«» barrels 

Onions  do. 

Oil.  linseed do. 

caator do. 

- —  lard do. 

Peach  brandy do 

E'cWeo kegt  and  barrels 

£'«?«°e»  barrels 

^o'^ do. 

in  bulk ....lbs 

Porter  and  ale barrels 

Puking  yarn reels 

o»'ns,  deer packt 

—-•»•»» do 

I*"' kegs 

°?fP,- boxes 

|""K<«« do 

S«»e* boxes 

Sugar  (estimated  crop) hbds 

Spanislimoss bales 

Tallow....... barreU 

Tabacoo,  leaf t^ds. 

'pP*- do. 

~~  enewlog kegs  and  boxes 

ZTT hales 

Jwlne bundles  and  boxes 

S?,"?" barrels 

Whiskey do 

Window  glass boxes 

)*""« barreb  and  sacks! 

Utfacr  Tanons  articles,  etttmated  at 


lMS-44 


Quan'ity. 


43,069 

19,963 

306 

19,070 

1,103,891 

100,916 

83 .6M 

7,6)0 

18,881 

SOO 

1,000 

SJO 

40,363 

480 

35,610 

4,901 

910,8M 


.\ooo,ono 

130,432 
6,443 
2,260 
2,767 
2,647 
49 

36,88/ 

412,1)28 

8,800 

7,792,000 

604 

1,164 

1,939 

09 

4,714 

7,390 

1,362,000 

140,316 

2.347 

7,323 

70,433 

12,000 

7,695 

4  771 

2,099 

318 

86,947 

2,066 

86.014 


Total  value. 


Average. 


dollara.  cts. 


a 

00 

33 

00 

14 

00 

30 

00 

0 

08 

10 

00 

6 

00 

3 

30 

4 

00 

IS 

00 

40 

00 

0 

27 

4 

SO 

3S 

00 

0 

06 

40 

00 

3t 

00 

3,709 

3 

00 

163,3M 

0 

SO 

360,033 

0 

90 

12.583 

12 

no 

3,013 

3 

no 

1,419 

3 

50 

■227,788 

0 

45 

2,001 

2 

50 

4,5fS 

13 

00 

4,273 

7 

60 

802,507 

4 

no 

38,063 

11 

00 

70,400 

1 

33 

81,132 

2 

00 

100 

23 

00 

319 

'3 

00 

119,717 

11 

00 

373,341 

2 

25 

1,785 

18 

CO 

8,767 

1 

00 

639,269 

3 

IS 

831 

12 

00 

0 
0 
2 

30 

32 

30 

13 

2" 

6 
20 

0 

5 

4 
15 
IS 
13 

3 

ss" 

SO 

6 

13 

40 

100 

12 

1 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 


20 
75 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

"00 
.w 

00 

03i 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 

'00 

00 
00 
50 
00 
00 
00 

so 

00 
60 
80 
00 
15 


Value. 


dollars. 

87,938 

479,075 

7,784 

572,100 

36,114 

1,002,160 

802,104 

36,660 

76,324 

6  000 

76,360 

135 

922,183 

15,840 

3,336 

317,800 

29,147,328 


11,307 

89,077 

324,468 

1«0,906 

10,330 

4,961 

102,492 

5,002 

67,860 

32,047 

2,018,028 

800,000 

418,682 

06,512 

70,264 

2,800 

9,840 

1,316,887 

840,017 

32,130 

3,767 

1,374,428 

10,212 

1,000.000 
97,824 
12,886 
67,800 
88,224 
32,940 
637 

riV,i74 

3.084,053 

170,000 

243,728 

3,020 

4,630 

48,473 

1,035 

61,282 

33,197 

s.iVs'.ooo 

8,418,960 

14,623 

08,310 

2,817,400 

1,300,000 

93,340 

11,027 

10,403 

795 

651,103 

8,204 

103,53! 

4,606,000 


nS,8«3,A0« 


1843-4* 


Value. 


dollara. 
67,WS 
16,568 

13,5811 

1,433,798 

89,721 

80,932 

8.878 

18,530 

894 

9gA 

tfinu  ■ 

17  M» 

51.400 
S,135 

824,045 

14,280 

191,410 

30,511 

10,687 

B,S8t 

I^328 

5,415 

333,038 

437,JS3 

3,003 

1,301 

1,020 

15S,568 

1,676 

1,484 

13,480 

821,175 

336 

14,873 

48,957 

1,700 

28,059 

111 

1,433 

104,540 

307,871 

1,169 

871,949 

701 

50 

120,430 

4,614 

1,356 

4,976 

1,818 

72 

445 

48,060 

204,643 

2,871 

6,814,780 

1,050 

1,465 

1,496 

97 

1,588 

2,627 

147,000 

1,163,400 

6,995 

0,995 
91,454 

4,903 
3,008 
1,003 

83,597 

2,342 

■  !Q  24= 

4,000,000 
33,728,054 


LOUISIANA. 


383 


IMPOBTB  from  the  Interior  into  New  Orleans,  for  Ten  Years,  Commenemg  the  1st  of 
September  and  ending  the  Slat  of  August,  in  each  Year. 


A  R  T  I  0  L  B  a. 


*PPl" brb. 

Bacon,  aMortad hhdi., 

catka,  and  boxei 

baiiia.,,hhda.  and  bozei 

r— '"''ulk iba. 

g»M'ng,  Keutaeky...pleeea 

B»le  rope,  ditto coUa 

Beana b,!,. 

»"«*«"• kaia  and  ArUna 

„    , •••brla. 

Bee  a-waji...  .brla.  and  boxea 

r— , lbs, 

""«•••. brla. 

dried n,,, 

BufTalo  robee pack* 

rLouiaUna  and  Mia- 

•  I  t  •'•»*PI'' balea 

55     I*ke do. 

O  J  North  Alabama  and 

{;  i     I'enneaaee do, 

O     Arkaiwat do. 

ti     Mobile do 

Florida do. 

LTexaa do. 

Corn  mt'al brla 

in  eara do 

—— shelled sacks 

};^e«8 caaka 

S'"*" brla. 

Coal,  weatero  do 

S»"e«» do. 

E'ou' do 

Fura..bhda.,  bundles,  and 
„  boxes 

IJ?™P bundlea 

Hidea 

H«y bundlea 

J'oo.P'B tons 

^"^ Iwls. 

Lime,  Western .".".".'.!!'.".bS! 

'*■«'.  piB pigs 

— —  ■>»' kegs  aud  boxes 

OaU brl». 

Onions do. 

Oil,  linseed ','do 

Ko'i'nea  , do. 

Pork do. 

in  bulk  ibii, 

Packing  and  hempen  ywa, 

Skina,  dear  and  bear  ..packa 

Shot kemi 

Tallow ......bS? 

Tobaera,  leaf hhd». 

chewing^kegs  and  boxes 

_,    .  b4les 

I*'"? bundles 

Window  glass boxeaj 

"*"»» brh.  and  aauka 


1841 


16,443 

I3,S05 

9,330 

1,«S8,I09 

60,307 

63,30r 

10,903 

11,791 

*84 

343 

3,300 

17,4H 

60,813 

3,133 

583,338 
8,967 

118,633 
16,734 
4,865 
3.031 
5,101 
6.033 

340,675 

338,709 
3,7 1» 
1,130 

110,1183 
799 

439,688 

1,837 

1,3U 

36,169 

30,I6B 

333 

18,807 

306,694 

830 

473,6.16 

1,084 

63,381 

3,338 

305 

3,666 

36,301 

344,443 

046 


1841 

37,344 

11,331 

6,111 

3,393,057 

70,976 

65,613 

14,38 

14,074 

6I.S 

800 

16,070 

33,363 

70,100 

3,587 

677,343 
5,163 

118,133 

II.I49 

5,881 

731 

4,481 

3,334 

168,050 

868,557 

1,853 

544 

331,333 

743 

496,194 

1,851 

450 

35,553 

31,433 

513 

9.673 

311,710 

3,406 

434,467 

601 

54,350 

6,487 

414 

1,116 

38.468 

316,974 

763 


1840 


1839 


34.387 

73S0 

4,413 

1,117,987 

66,898 

47.970 

3,036 

10,438 

790 

354 

10,573 

10,843 

39,130 

6,447 

747,894 
14,060 

155.466 

13,767 

15,649 

3,737 

3,983 

1.447 

153,065 

378,368 

438 

534 

90,915 

733 

483,533 


4,051,800  9,744,330 


1.888, 
3,309! 
3,416 
5,071! 

66.855, 
3,618' 
3,»A' 
1.175, 

63,345 

3,761 1 

134,886 


606 

1.676 

6,501 

93; 

63,170 

3.935 

1,336 

905 

73.873 

760 

3,631 


1,343 

500 

39,063 

7,603 

1,001 

5,007 

177,303 

1,030 

307,397 

863 

43,885 

3,871 

106 


31,469 
130,008 
1,007 
5,099,987 

841 

1,331 

1,443 

300 

43,837 
013 
380 
033 

SS.8S7 
3  973 

63,016 


6,734 

13,748 

6,349 

1,501,000 

49,697 

61,601 

406 

7,687 

419 

176 

4,350 

10,777 

38.090 

4,036 

460,131 
11,156 

69,347 

7.003 

16,768 

1,080 

3,939 

3,083 

161,918 

388,795 

310 

184 

94,363 

316 

434,984 


1838 


424 

4,044 

19,983 

9,015 

411 

8,630 

318,187 

960 

309,638 

807 

38,7tt8 

441 

180 

367 

6  964 

166,071 

I  160 

7,102,156 

l,l<40 

3,367 

1,346 

748 

38,163 

1,856 

1,386 

886 

39,353 
3,731 

17,380 


37,661 

11,715 

5,565 

086,160 

48,364 

61,006 

4,013 

11,967 

379 

118 

7,963 

6,153 

44,060 

3,939 

860,406 
13,836 

114,539 

11,969 

33,301 

5.437 

3,333 

3,119 

170,9241 

177,7C 

610 

1.627 

90,330 

541 

330,106 


664 

450 

13,336 

13,525 

1,834 

3,737 

124,388 

800 

294,448 

1,6«0 

35,314 

1,603 

400 

564 

16,566 

139,468 

1613 

3,474,076 

666 
3,938 
l,96i 

135 
37,868 
4,069 

144 

654 
81580 
3859 
3,037 


H37 

18,840 

8,131 

6,499 

1,493,877 

30,447 

11,166 

5,619 

7,369 

199 

119 

1,800 

0.859 

130,646 

4,816 

443,307 
11,643 

133,690 

7.101 

7,655 

1,053 

3,974 

2,993 

194,013 

369,090 

101 

736 

61,118 

1,110 

253,600 


583 

13,187 

20,594 

416 

3,664 

163,838 

590 

360,333 

431 

33,180 

4,643 

349 

905 

36  609 

115,580 

631 

8,939,135 

178 

4,033 

1,891 

78 

18,501 

1,41; 

1,533 

237 

44,700 

3,060 

6,423 


1836 

38,315 

7,474 

7,665 

893,188 

85,160 

33,038 

1,046 

6,478 

863 

395 

30,890 

9,618 

115,333 

3,800 

865,140 
11,166 

96,760 

6738 

16.473 

6,881 

3,335 

8,703 

366,975 

387,182 

391 

1,790 

85,338 

8,381 

187,133 


1,921 

7 

31.036 

15,983 

1,048 

1,671 

188,789 

600 

313,70,'i 

700 

18,132 

3,532 

156 

1,320 

14,132 

79,505 

87 

6,416,976 


1835 

1,359 

9,686 

9,110 

1,636,059 

47,603 

UM»a 

311 

5,980 

64 

no 

51,436 

10,118 

30,003 

3,493 

349,805 
10,848 

149,181 

3,134 

17,456 

1,761 

1,9S4 

1,618 

262,410 

162,346 

173 

12 

46,746 

6,268 

186,684 


1834 


3.791 


'''"T^iZ'^.'Sij'ZL^.^^^^^^i^^^::^^^^^ 


4,463 

1,313 

335 

56,655 

1,109 

1,409 

354 

31,999; 
2.864I 
1,0»0 


35,716 

MOI 

3,526 

3,321 

230,552 

1,381 

323,386 

627 

14,264 

361 

613 

495 

4,984 

93,173 

134 

7,160,934 

926 

3,703 

3,444 

440 

36.069 

1,385 

3,304 

439 

3.M20 

7,904 

10,038 


10,469 

5  576 

8,046 

567,324 

11,921 

11,051 

1.150 

7,804 

80 

479 

38  360 

5,401 

59,160 

1,626 

311,383 
9,302 

134,483 
1,616 
5,063 
6,33 

9i; 

1,606 

97,773 

6^,137 

117 

1,199 

34,130 

3,710 

345,831 


553 
33 

40,679 

823 

3,253 

1,380 

193,563 

3,820 

303,999 

3.367 

18,306 

8,77* 

5141 

?63 

8,537 

01,908 


1833 

11,954 

4,466 

1,836 

670,693 

31,963 

13,660 

18,864 

8347 

160 

565 

50 

5,331 

163,410 

1,957 

187,718 
11,074 

93,303 

3,763 

1,333 

6,278 

155 

1,983 

01,473 

66,630 

153 

898 

50,000 

910 

333,743 


1,361 
376 
33,363 
1,634 
1.144 
666 
138,019 
1,643 
163,393 
1,036 
0,039 
610 
488 
374 
46,343 
59,241 
175 
2,603,860  4,196,101 


63, 

6,lt>4 

1,930, 

712! 

35,871  i 

2,390 

1,377 

149i 

31,181 

3,938! 


85 

5,534 
1,160 
1,954 

30,637 

1,825 

1,784 

367 

34,970 
3,333 


Tobacco;  at  New  Orleans  fnrT^  V       ""P"™'  '^^POrts.  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  and 
August,  in  each  Year  '°  ^*"''  ^"""  *'*"  ^^*  °^  September,  to  the  31st  of 


YEARS. 


1843-44 
1843-43 
1841-41 
1840-41 
1839-40 
1838-39 
1837-38 
1830-37 
1835-36, 
1834-35, 


•TON. 


Import*. 


balea. 
910,854 
1,089,643 
740,166 
831,870 
054,445 
578,614 

6063  ri 

495,443 
530,173 


Exporta. 

bales. 
895,375 
l,W8,870 
749,367 
891,318 
949,310 
579,179 
733,313 
588,969 
400,406 
636,991 


Stoeks. 


bales. 

13,934 

4  ,,'00 

4,428 

14,400 

17367 

10308 

9,570 

30,678 

4,586 

3,649 


TOBACCO. 


Imports. 


hhds. 

82,:3^ 
92,509 
67.565 
53,170 
43,827 
38.163 
37,388 
38,601 
50,955 
38,089 


Experts. 


hhds. 
81,349 
89,890 
68,058 
54,667 
40,456 
30,780 
35,555 
85,831 
43,038 
33,801 


StecU. 


hhds. 
4,650 
4.873 
1,156 
3,758 
4,400 
5,554 
3,834 
3,887 

10,496 
1,811 


884 


9K-W8I 


ZS-8WI 


8t-Z88l 


AMERICA. 

ma    is    K'S"ss-=— !=•—  T . '    .1  » 


|rsi  I 


H.SR  s    I  a 


6(-8t8l 


0MIS8I 


2  —  « -^arf" 


I  8»-t»8I 


I  *tsm 


■»■=         5 U>BM U.^- " . I   * 


8 


n^>t8i 


9IM1WI 


iin!rpi!i«.!iiii:j.g.  *■ 

!1_ a 

Ss|S  .SBIS*  .fffilff~^2f=¥s¥I~i'i 

"        1 8 


oTioi^io-arf 

<32SS2" 


SS32 


^ISgilg 


je-0n)i  I  g' 


lM5~I§S|I~p55Sl2~FssF5^Torg 


8t-iS8l     g*"^      ••g 


:ipif 


~  2  <Snin 


-"■  FSPpppiSiipipiiff 

'efnism...^^.. rsr^ . 


l»-OWI 


— — ^ I  n 


•I 


o  ■ 


LOUISIANA. 


Exports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses, 
from  I  St 


385 


s?C:£?ri',KT„;r^""  "■'  *"  -»« 


New  York  '^'-**- 

PMIidulphia  .*.".".'.'.'. 

CharlemoD,  South  Caroii'iia ! .' .' ." ." .' 

oavannaii 

ProWdence  and  B;i^M:iibiilui-^---- 

B*mmnn'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Norfolk..  


New  York...  "<^' 

Pboadeiphia.. ;.",':;: ' 

&rh"' '"""'  <="»"°--""":-:::::::::::::; 
n^'t^n'T.'^t  f.'?'''''  Rhoi^' '•'■»n-i::::::::: 

Baiiimore ..',','.'. " 

Norfolk .".'.v.'.'.'.' 

Richmond  and  Ppf »Ih.*.l* '  W-  ".*'.• ' '  •  * 

Total. 

N-wYork 7"'-»- 

PUIladerphia 

saVallrar-  '''"^  ^^i-' ■■•■•'::::::'::::: 
Bo"to"''""  •"*»  »''^»^'"Rt<5ii'i.Van<i-;:::.v::' 

Baltimore!.' 

Norfolk .■.■; 

Sichmond  and  HeteribuiV/viMinii 

Total 

New  York  ^«^»^ 

I'biladelpMa  ....       ' 

sa^"w^t•  ^°"* ''"»""■■  ••■•■•"^^■"::^ 

Pro»Wence„dBri;iilVRhii^^ 

Baltimore   .,  "• 

Noif,)Ik " 

Riclimondand'Pete'ribiw.vireinia 

Total 

New  York "^*'^ 

Philadelphia.. ...' 

sa';:i?ah°:  ^''""'  '^"-""•■■••"  •"  ::::::::::::" 
bSIo!"?.  .'.°'!?:ii?''  ■«•>■««'■•  i»v.Bd; ; :;;::: 

Baltimore. ...','! 

Norfolk :;::::; 

Richmond  and  PeteraburJ,'  Vini^. 

Apai«>htoii;',i^p;,i,Viu  ;;;•;;; 

Other  porta ;; 


«  GiaJ . 


VO  L.  II. 


3d 


(vonllnued) 


38G 


AMF.mrA, 


BXPORTBD    TO 


N,wy„,k '.*^'^'!.... 

Phlladrlphia I.,'."/. 

Charleiiou,  South  CtroUoa '.', 

SaTiDoih  

ProTidcDOe  anil  Briitul,  Rhode  laUnd! 

Boatoik 

Baltimore 

Norfolk ;.'|.* 

Richnood  aad  Pet«r»hiir|{,  Virgtii'la  i! 

Alexandria,  diairict  of  Colunibir.  

Mobile 

Apalachirola  and  Peniacola 

OUier  porta 


SUnAR. 


Total . 


1837-38 

New  York 

Philadelphia '.', 

CharleatoD,  South  Carolina ['. 

fiavBODab  

Protidence  and  Briatol,  Rhode  laland! 

Boaton 

Baltimore 

Norfolk [l[[' 

Richmond  and  Peterabiirgi  Vii'gVnia'!.'. 

Alexandria,  diatrict  of  Columbia 

Mobile 

Apalacbicnia  and  Peuaaeola. . . . ! .'.'.. .V 
Other  porta ^'' 


hogihrads. 

0,911 

4,510 

1.633 

070 

3 

i.eia 

3,804 
089 

mis 

137 

1,816 

437 

480 


38,815 


Total. 


12,593 

5,417 

1,745 

404 

S9 

415 

4,867 

18S 

1,039 

59 

1,371 

397 

327 


barrels. 

!I39 

130 

97 

30 

3 

131 

79 

3 

IS 

'i40 

661 

It73 


2793 


73 

si 


no 

15 
334 

1271 
1910 


Imports  of  Sugars,  Coffee,  and  Salt, 

to  1 


38,651 


3691) 


MOLASSES. 


hogshpadii, 
7,384 
173 
803 
IH-i 
373 
496 
1,734 

331 


333 
1,387 


13,115 


4,897 
783 
S«l 

383 

337 

1,316 

330 
357 

"is 

1,610 


10,314 


barrela. 

3,8X4 

753 

3,844 

1,174 

6iM 

118 

3,5S'I 

391 

709 

809 

3,009 

1,A43 

1,405 


30,433 


8,536 

735 

3,506 

M3S 

lot 

1,890 

VfDOO 

770 
1,678 

108 
3,018 

000 
3,441 


37,748 


imported  into  New  Orleans,  for  the  Years  1841-2 
843-4,  inclusive. 


from  whence  imported. 


5"«"''  J'""  Havanna  boxe« 

(.oner,  from  Havanua h>ir> 

IJo.        do.     Rio ....'.'.'...ao 

Salt,  froui  LiverponI "  "  'j'acki.' 

Do.        do.     T«rk-«Mai.d ..bii.hBl. 


1841-3. 


7.730 

37,509 

13  606 

196,781 

113,400 


1842-3. 

2,233 

00,183 

83,43i 

880,427 

Wj,iie 


1843-4. 


10,133 

52,857 

101,083 

302  ,130 

309,690 


exported  to 


SUGAR. 


Portimouth  . 

Norfolk 

Cbarleaton  .. 
New  York... 

Mobile 

Richmond . . . 
Vliiladelpbia. 
Baltimore . . . 
Newhaven  .. 


hogsheada. 

270 
1481 
3138 

317 

507 

303 

115 


barrela. 


33 


MOLASSES. 


Tnial  , 


5331 


36 


hognbeada, 

42 

10 

3727 

176 

no 

100 
300 


4474 


barrela, 

318 
1732 
1443 

438 

MO 

500 

140 


LIVE  OAK. 


feet. 

12,300 
30,000 

33,400 


4732 


81,700 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  Outward  and  Inward,  at  the  Port  of  F 


MOSS. 


balea. 


30 


47 
9 


95 


franklin. 


OUTWARD   BOUND. 


From  8rpt.  30,  to  Dec.  31,  1842 

„       ne«.  31,  1843,  to  March  31.  184i., 
„      March  31,  to  June  3(1,  1843 


Number 

of 
Veasels. 


Total 


31 
47 
36 

94 


ToT*L. 


tons. 
2,618  92 
5,573  00 
9,860  69 


IN  WARD    BOUND. 


From  Sept.  30,  to  Dec.  81, 1842 

„      Dec.  3,  1843,  to  March  31,  1843 
I,      March  31,  to  June  30, 1843  .. .. 

11,0.18  66;  Totnl    


Number 

of 
Vemela. 


33 
43 
16 

91 


Total. 


tona, 
3,893  10 
4,803  46 
1,983  75 

10,641  36 


30 

47 
9 


LOUISIANA. 


387 


ExroHX.  ^^.^l^^^^^^^^^L^^,^^  L.ad.  m.Ue,  and  Corn,  fro™  New  Orle.„, 
^  *^'*"'  '"'""  "'«  Jlst  of  September  to  the  Slst  of  Auipust. 


DESTINATION. 


FInur. 


„  1843—44  * 

New  York ;... 

Boston 

I'hibdelphU 

Baltimora 

Cbatlenton. 


Other  couturlae  porU  , 
Cuha. 


Utber  foreiyu  port*  . 
Total. 


l84»-43.* 

New  York 

BuatiiD 

Philadelphia.....'.'.'.'] 

BaMmore ,', 

Charleston 


101,336 

SI.QM 

3,340 

67 

Other  coaatwiie' 'pi'r'ts; '.'.'.'.'.'..'.       tl'*^* 


barrrla. 
48,323 
03,033 


l,39(> 

48,718 

39,314 

106,679 


300,081 


Pork. 


burrela. 

219,764 

100,410 

13,703 

11,989 

3,2SS 

0,il29 

397 

36,401 


Bacon. 


Cuhn  . 


1,717 


r9.%179 


Oto«r  forelgDporU  .'.'.'.'!.'.' ;;!.'!     wi'" 


I.BI6 


Total. 


338,773 


„        „         I84l-43.t 
Charleaton 


60,178 

60,278 

4,794 

6,881 

137 

6,974 

320 

10,845 


139,774 


Other  coastwise  porta! 
Cuba. 


Other  foreign  ports . 
Total. 


„       „        1840-41.1 

NewY.irk 

BiHi[(in 

I'hiladelphl '..'.'. 

Bultiinnre 

Charlealon. 


446 
304 
I.IAO 
17,838 
23,867 
73,596 


hhda. 

8,104 

1,743 

1,718 

1,317 

8,986 

10,434 

504 

157 

34,833 


6,669 
1,359 
1,363 
1,348 
3,908 
6,678 
255 
3,810 


Lard. 


kega. 

334,776 

216,773 

80,493 

38,831 

8,934 

13,337 

100,764 

151,383 


Reef. 


barrels. 

9,113 

5,871 

1,042 

388 

637 

3,640 

500 

13,193 


872,870 


33,383 


303,037 

115,475 

8,953 

12,630 

3,441 

6,705 

88.607 

298,861 


35,386 


Lead.        Whisky. 


P'lu. 

264,834 

111,614 

53,901 

11,<61 


3,455 
154,955 


1,140 
561 


30 

038 

130 

1,905 


600,320 


325,077 
112,670 
85,594 
13,766 


510 
135,586 


barrrla. 

3,316 

138 

730 

681 

4,333 

83,536 

"544 


43,127 


737,729 


271,495 


Other  coastwise  porta. 
Cuba. 


Other  foreign  ports. 

__^^^^  Total., 

l839-40.t 

NewYork 

Bftarnn 

I'hiladelphia '.'.'. 

Baltimore 

Charlealon 


37,335 

6.5,308 

100 

314 

974 

33,311 

42,713 

141,491 


:'2,67l 
71,354 
10,165 
9,336 
2,700 
8,533 
237 
12,3i0 


4,321 

1,»I57 
1,451 
i,597 
2,463 
3,413 
303 
376 


187,116 


132.848 
94,870 
111,099 
13,134 
4.863 
4,335 
74,847 
07,413 


311,343 


44,083 

88,353 

649 


oti^^rooi«wi.;-,;;;i';::::;:::|  37,m 
ocher'foreig.;';;;^:::;:::::;;  ,j^.^69 


40,033 
46,115 
14,781 
8,806 
1,681 
6,715 
1,576 
14,750 

134,459 


14,479     I    441,408 


4,424        643,172 


6,403 

316 

834 

35,73 

«,613 

30,068 

i38 


Com. 

saoVa. 
44,367 
37,536 


3,778 
60,378 
15,809 
63,516 

304,381 


33,136 


61| 
1,763 
348 
334 
194 
R28 
135 
2,181 


220,456 
118,924 
50,987 
10,029 


43,637 


160,707 

166,599 

3,873 

30,507 

128,368 

80 

193,314 


673,316 


B9W 

757 

53 

4,364 

2,438 

13,307 

D60 


15,083 
34,001 
3,2u9 
4,261 
833 
7,803 
1,464 
4-06 


2,866 

3,083 

1,321 

849 

1,.565 

3,1,56 

344 

343 

■3,538 


C,261 


1,173 
751 
440 
133 
389 

2,156 
133 
348 


48,460 

70,594 

16,494 

7,833 

4,387 

5,761 

101,651 

20,690 


1,923 

2,740 
939 
807 
441 

1,083 
571 

9,086 


447,883 


275,869 


13,913 

38,973 

8,570 

8,182 

417 

5,587 

79,683 

8,369 


17,649 


157,394 

127,329 

84,477 

16,183 

441 

807 

748 

1,171 


36,751 


90,268 

184,863 

4  085 

8,640 

7,408 

64,781 

27.313 


388,237 


153 
1,368 

411 
111 
10 

418 

660 
98 


105,103 

101,533 

09,015 

14,048 

111 

8,771 


6,163 

1,538 

300 

950 

3r,48 

19,310 

80 

1,871 


851,327 


460 
7,881 


3,498 

02,234 

830 

18,054 


33,068 


83 
148 


08,857 


7.064 

9,517 

880 

3,940 
80.3US 


ported  in  the  clea^^ncea  .Th^'irg  p"r«?iiron1;'';„ri«*|'„1.r„7i:;i^"''''»  «-""«-'.  ""  no.  included.     Also  vessels  re- 

120  ni*il^ab^ve  New  oX^ns^Vso^mifi'lf'j''  "^^''^  *''««« ippi-  thirty  miles  above  Doraldsonville 
tending  to  the  MississippSsly  aS'  onl°Ttr  "1'^?;.^'/'  '''T"^  «"  "  '''"«■'  «'  •»«''  '""d.  «- 
above  f.igh  water  mark,  whkh  IVconfidor^htr.T'  ^^ ''>V°°^  ?^  "'"  '""'  "'"""  twerTty-Ave  feet 
banics,  twenty-seven  stores  one  nrlnHnJffl^  elevation  for  th:s  region.     It  had.  in  1840,  three 

Thestatifticsoftl,7i^'ofonrin™w'**''?n^^^r"'"S^'  Population,  2269. 
,  1 .  Baton  Rouge.  East  pa  Uh  l^  Zf^'  ,°^  M°"  «°"S«'  "«  characteristic  of  Louisiana. 
Mississippi.  The  pr'oSuctioL  are  cot  on  anJ' l'';'''"'"'^  ''^''*!  ^''"  '''''^''^'  '"  «<^«"ding  the 
1840,  neat  cattle  9947.  sheej  3690  S  Iftfi-o  iV°™'  ^"V""*  '"S^''  '^^^'^  *"«•  i" 
tatoes  23,371  bushels,  rice  14  5501b,  ^I'.A.^."?^",.^*'"'  '^'^'291  bushels  produced,  po- 
stores,  capital  243.550  dofla^,  three  ^riS^^^^^^  4016,183 lbs  sugar  2,466.000 lbs. .  thirtylfLr 
newspaper.     Capital  in  manufactur^  |   2)2^  d''      °  Tn!"'^^'»  °"'  printing-office,  one  weekly 

viures  31,400  d-"      %    One  college  seventy  students,  fiveacad^ 
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mie«  1 W5  stiidcnU,  seven  schools  IU8  scholars.     Population,  in  1830,  669S ;  in  1840,  whites  3760, 
slaves  4200,  free  coloured  182.     Total,  8138. 

2.  Baton  Rouge,  West,  lies  opposite  East  Baton  Ronge.on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi  river. 
The  surface  is  almost  an  entire  level.  The  land  on  the  streams,  however,  is  a  little  elevated  above 
the  rest,  and  is  the  part,  chiefly,  which  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and  is  very  productive.  Cotton 
IS  principally  cultivated.  The  remainder  is  subject  to  be  overflowed.  There  were,  in  1840,  neat 
cattle  2a 1 3,  sheep  1773,  swine  2835;  Indian  corn  122.971  bushels  produced,  potatoes  4149 
bushels,  cotton  3. 180,875  lbs.,  sugar  1,947,400  lbs. ;  five  stores,  capital  18,300  dollars  ;  two  lum- 
ber yards,  capital  15,000  dollan*  j  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures  9650 
dollars.  Two  academies  fifty-one  students,  four  schools  forty-two  scholars.  Population,  in  1830, 
8084;  in  1840,  whites  1371,  slaves  4038.  free  coloured  120.     Total,  4038 


FINANCES  OF  LOITISIANA. 

,  (From  a  Report  to  the  Legislature,  February  23,  1844.)  dollars. 

The  receipts  from  January  1,  1843,  to  December  81,  1843    746,797.64 

Expenditures  during  the  same  year ...!!  i ..!!..!!!!!. !  052'56o!43 

Balance,  January  I,  1844  94,237.21 

Of  this  balance,  42,157  dollars  14  cents  are  in  notes  and  bonds  at  present  unavailable. 
There  was,  however,  at  this  date,  a  balance  of  interest  due  on  bonds  issued  by  the 
state  for  her  own  benefit,  other  than  those  issued  to  the  property  banks,  amount- 
ing to   ... .  ...:.... 142,515  42 

And  appropriations  due  to  schools   !.....!..!.!....!...     88*490  08 

.  Making  amount  due  January  1,  1844  231,005.50 

The  state  is  responsible  on  the  various  bonds  issued  by  her,  and  on  deposits  made  with  her.  for 
a  sum  amounting  to  21,433,523  dollars  03  cents,  exclusive  of  interest. 

From  this  should  be  deducted — 
1st.  The  amount  of  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  federal  government,  de-        dollars.        dollars, 

posited  with  the  state 477  910.14 

2nd.  The  amount  deposited  for  vacant  estates 27'692!89 

„  .    _,,  c      ,    ■         ,  .  505,602.03 

ard.   Ine  amount  of  bonds  issued  to  municipalities  Nos.  2  and  3 529  920.00    1  035  523.03 

.  Which  leave  a  balance  of  state  liabilities  for 20,398,000.00 

These  liabilities  consist  of  two  distinct  and  separate  classes  : 

1st.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  administration  purposes  ;  for  the  purpose  of  sustain- 
ing and  carrying  on  the  government  of  the  state  ;  for  the  furtherance  and  prosecution  of  enter- 
prises undertaken  for  the  advantage  of  the  citizens ;  or,  for  objects  which  seemed  to  promise  pecu- 
niary profits  to  tiic  state.     These,  excluding  interest,  amount  to  3,898,000  dollars. 

2nd.  Such  as  were  incurred  by  the  state  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  different  corporate 
institutions  with  capital  to  be  employed  in  banking. 

These  consist  of  the  following,  viz. :—  dollars 

For  the  Union  Bank     7,000,000 

tor  the  Citizens  Bank  7  ^i^O 000 

For  the  Consolidated  Association 2 380000 

Making,  exclusive  of  interest 16,500,000 

The  Union  Bank  has  thus  far  faitiifiilly  paid  the  amount  due  on  tlie  bonds  issued  to  her  by 
the  state.  The  two  other  institutions  have  foiled,  and  gone  into  liquidation  ;  but  thev  hold  notes, 
secured  by  mortgages  of  real  estate,  from  which,  it  is  believed,  enough  will  ultimately'be  obtained 
to  pay  off"  all  the  bonds  issued  to  them. 

The  Slate  owns  property  which  is  thought  to  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  redemption  of  the 
bonds  issued  for  her  own  proper  use  and  benefit.  This  property  consists,  first,  of  bank  stock  (bank  of 
Louisiana,  2,000.000  dollars ;  Mechanics'  and  Traders'  bank,  150.000  dollars ;  Louisiana  state 
bank,  60,000  dollars),  amountins  to  2,210,000  dollars.  Secondly,  the  right  to  select  500,000 
acres  from  tlie  unappropriated  United  States'  lands  remaining  in  the  state,  worth  at  least  four 
dolliirs  an  acre.  The  value  of  these  lands  then  is  2,000,000  dollars.  Thirdly,  various  lands  and 
public  improvements,  estimated  at  650,000  dollars.  The  whole  available  property,  then,  is 
4,860,000  dollars.  It  is  proposed  to  sell  this  property  as  fast  as  it  can  be  done  without  materially 
depreciating  its  value,  and  with  the  proceeds  to  pay  off  the  state's  own  proper  debt. 
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AiiitAN«As  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Missouri ;  cast  by  tlic  Mississippi  river,  which  sepo- 
rates  it  from  Tennoisee  and  Mississippi ;  and  west  by  tlie  Indian  territory.  It  lies  between  33 
deg.  «nd  36  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  89  deg.  30  min.  and  94  deg,  30  min  west 
longitude,  and  between  12  dt-g.  30  min.  and  17  deg.  30  min.  west  longitiido  from  Washington. 
It  is  about  240  miles  long,  and  '228  miles  broad,  comprising  an  area  of  about  54,500  square  miles! 
or  34,880,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1830,  was  30,388;  in  1840,97,574,  of 
which  10,035  were  slaves.  Of  tiie  free  population,  42,211  were  white  males;  34,963  white  fe- 
males; 248  were  coloured  males ;  217  coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  20,355;  in 
commerce,  215;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1173;  navigating  the  ocean,  three;  navijmtinK 
rivers,  canals,  &c.,  thirty-nine;  learned  professions, 301. 

This  state  is  divided  into  forty  countiei),  which,  witl>  their  population  in  1840,  and  their  ca- 
pitals, were  as  follows :— Arkansas,  134fi,  C.   Arkansas  Post;    Benton,  2228,  C.  Bentonville  ; 
Carroll,  2844,  (^.CairoUton;  Chicot,  3808,  C.  Columbia  ;  Clarke,  2309,  C.  Greenville  j  Conway 
2892,  C.  Lewisburg;   Crawford,  4206,   C.  Van  Buren ;   Crittenden,   1561,  C.  Marion;  Desha 
1598,  C.  Belleville;    Franklin,  2605,  C.  Ozark;    Greene,   1580,  C.  Gainesville;    Hempstead 
4921,  C.  Washington;  Hot  Springs,  1907,  C.  Hot  Springs;  Independence,  3669,  C.  Batesville;' 
Irard,  2244,  C.  Atiiens ;   Jackson,  1540,  C.  Elizabeth;  Jefferson,  2566,  C.  Pine  Bluff;  Johnson 
3433,  C.  Clarkesville  ;  La  Fayette,  2200,  C.  Lewisville  ;  Lawrence,  2835,  C.  Smithville  •  Madison' 
2775,  C.  HunUville;  Marion,  1325,  C.  Yellville  ;  Mississippi,  1410,  C.  Osceola;  Monroe,  936* 
C.  Lawrenceville ;  Phillips,  3547,  C.  Helena ;   Pike,  969,  C.  Murfreesboro ;  Poinsett,  1820,  c' 
Bohvar;    Pone,  2850,  C.Dover;   Pulaski,  5350,  C.  Little  Rock;    Randolph,  2196,  C.  Pocha- 
honias  ;  St.  Francis,  2499,  C.  Mount  Vernon;  Saline,  2061,  C.  Benton  ;  Scott,  1694,  C.  Boonc- 
ville;    Searcy,  936,  C.Lebanon;   Sevier,  2810,  C.  Parachfta;  Union,  2889,  C.  Union  C   H  • 
Van  Buren,  1518,  C.Clinton;    Washington,  7148,  C.  Fayetteville j    White,  929,  C.  Searcy' 
Bradley,  C.  Warren. 

7ott>«i.— Little  Rock,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Arkansas,  300  milei  from  the  Mississippi, 
1065  miles  from  Washington,  is  the  seat  of  government.  It  contains  five  places  of  worship,  a 
state  prison,  two  banks,  an  arsenal,  land  office,  two  printing  offices,  and  about  2600  inhabitants. 
This  state  contains  no  other  place  ranking  above  a  small  village. 

Soil.— In  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  bordering  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it,  the  country  is  low  and  swampy,  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber,  and  is  frequently  over- 
flowed.  In  the  central  part  it  is  undulated  and  broken;  and  the  Ozark  mountains,  rising 
sometimes  to  the  height  of  1000  or  2000  feet,  cross  the  north-west  part  of  the  state.  The  Black 
hills  rise  north  of  the  Arkansas,  and  the  Washita  hills  north  of  the  Washita  river.  The  soil  is 
of  every  variety,  from  the  most  productive  to  the  most  sterile,  sandy,  and  rocky.  On  the  margins 
of  the  rivers  it  is  exceedingly  fertile,  beyond  which  the  land  is  generally  arid  and  unproductive. 
Tiie  numerous  prairies  are  of  great  extent.  In  many  parts  there  is  a  scarcity  of  water.  Cottori 
and  Indian  corn  are  the  staple  productions;  but  the  country  is  well  adapted  for  rearing  cattle. 
The  buffalo,  deer,  elk,  otter,  beaver,  rabbit,  racoon,  wild  cat,  catamount,  wolf,  bear,  and  wild 
geese,  turkeys,  and  quails,  abound.  Near  the  centre  of  the  state  there  are  numerous  hot- 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  sometimes  rises  nearly  to  the  boiling  point.  Iron  ore,  cypsum 
coal,  and  salt  are  found.  '*^       ' 

Live  Slock  and  Agricultural  Products.— In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  51,472  horses  and 
mules;  188,786  neat  catile;  42,151  sheep;  393,058  swine;  poultry  to  the  value  of  109,468 
dollars.  There  were  produced  105,878  bushels  of  wheat ;  0219  bushels  of  rye;  4,846,032  bushels 
of  Indian  corn ;  189,5j3  bushels  of  oats  ;  293,608  busliels  of  potatoes  ;  64,943  lbs  of  wool  •  1079 
lbs.  of  wax  ;  148,439  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  5454  lbs.  of  rice;  0,028,1)42  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  1542  ibs.  of 
sugar  J  586  tons  of  iiay ;  1039  tons  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at 
59,205  dollars  ;  of  tlie  orchard,  10,680  dollars;  of  the  forest,  176,617  dollars.— O^Via/  Relumt. 

TVarf*-.— There  were  ten  commercial  and  ten  commission  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with 
a  capital  of  91,000  dollars;  268  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  1,578,719  dol. 
lars  ;  263  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  12,220  dollars.  The  foreign 
trade  of  this  state  not  bemg  direct,  is  merged  in  that  of  other  states,  especially  Louisiana. 

Manufactures.— The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  489,750  dollars  ;  two 


,-,-..,  r ' -,  thirty  persons 

produced  granite  and  marble  to  the  amount  of  15,500  dollars;  three  persons  produced  hats  and 
caps  to  the  amount  of  1400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  dollars ;  thirty-seven  tanneries  employed 
seventy  persons,  and  a  capital  of  43,510  dollars;  545  other  manufactories  of  leather,  as  saddleries, 
&c.,  produced  articles  to  the  amount  of  17,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  8830  dollars  ;  fifty^ne 
persons  produced  machinery  to  the  amount  of  14,065  dollars ;  sixtv-six  persons  produced  bricks 
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tind  lime  to  the  amount  of  « I !»,«(>0  dollars ;  six  pcrsoiw  producwJ  I4'i,775  lb«.  of  soap,  mid 
10,541  lb«.  of  lullow  candles,  and  «a'i  11m.  of  wax  or  spermacrli  tandlcii,  with  n  capital  of -iOO  dol- 
lars; nfty-tl.roe  distilleries  produced  20,415  gallons,  employing  thirtj-ciglit  pewons,  and  a  rapitol 
ol  10,20.5  dol  nrs  ;  fifteen  nenons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  tim  amount  of  207.5  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  15jj  dollani  one  powder  miU  nade  4(M)  lbs.  of  giinpowdt-r,  with  u  capital  of 
700  dollars  ;  ten  flouring  mills  produced  1430  barrel*  of  flour,  and  with  other  mills  employed  400 
persons,  producing  articles  to  the  amount  of  ;m,847  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  288,257 
dollars  ;(orty-fivc  persons  manufactured  furniture  to  the  amount  of  20,2I>;1  dollars,  with  a  capital 
or 7810  dollars  ;  twenty-one  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1083  wooden  houses  built,  employed  1231 
persons,  and  cost  1,141,174  dollars  ;  nine  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  scmi-wcekly  and  six 
weekly  newspapers,  employed  thirty-seven  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13,100  dollars.  The  whole 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  424.407  dollars.— (>^cm/  Uelurm. 

Utmale.—ln  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  particul.irly  in  the  coiintrv  bordering  on  the  rivers, 
and  especially  on  the  Arkansas,  the  climate  is  moist  and  unhealthy.  '  Uut  toward  the  middle 
and  in  the  western  part,  the  climate  becomes  healthy. 

,,.  T'".*  *V"®  '*  **''  •'"">«ed  for  interior  trade  and  commerce,  by  means  of  its  rivers,  with  tiio 
Mississippi.  The  Arkansas,  the  principal  river,  rises  in  the  llocky  mountains,  and  flows  with  a 
broad  and  deep  current  through  the  sute,  in  a  south -east  ward  ly  direction.  It  is  navigable  for 
steamboaU.  800  miles  to  Little  Rock ;  and  in  time  of  high  water,  350  miles  further  to  Foit 
Gibson,  which  is  west  of  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  Red  river  passes  through  the  south-west 
*^"a  L       **"*"'     ''^''*'  ^'   Francis,  the  U  liite,  and  the  Washita,  are  other  important  rivers. 

Arkansas,  an  old  French  settlement  on  the  Arkansas  ;  Columbia  and  Helena  on  the  Missis- 
sippi jBatesville  on  White  river;  Fayetteville  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  state  ;  and  Fulton 
on  Red  river,  are  conveniently  situated,  but  are  not  sufficiently  populous  to  be  considered  more 
than  villages,  which  will  soon  become  populous  towns. 

Educalion.—Thi»  state  is  too  young  to  have  done  much  for  educiition  in  its  higher  departmenU. 
Ihere  is  no  college  in  this  state.  There  were,  in  1840,  eight  academies,  with  300  students  ;  and 
1 13  common  and  primary  schools,  with  2014  scholars.  There  were  0507  white  persons  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.— I/.  S.  Gat. 

Religion. — The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are  the  most  numerous  religious  denominations 
though  there  are  some  Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Roman  Catholics. 

At  the  commencement  of  1840,  there  was  one  bank  with  three  branches,  and  a  capital  of 
1,501,888  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  301,310  dollars. 

At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  was  3,755,302  dollars.     It  was  formed  for  establishing 

No  lotteries  can  be  established,  or  lottery  tickets  sold.  No  debtor  can  be  imprisoned,  without 
strong  presumption  of  fraud.  The  legislature  may  establish  one  bank  with  branches,  and  one 
banking  institution  to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture.  It  cannot  emancipate  slaves  without 
the  consent  of  their  owners.  Slaves  have  the  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and  suffer  the  same  degree  of 
punishment  for  a  crime  as  white  persons,  and  no  other.  Courts  of  justice  are  obliged  to  assign  to 
slaves  counsel  for  their  defence.—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Arkansas  was  a  part  of  the  Louisiana  purchase.  It  was  made  a  separate  territory  in  1819, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  union  in  1836.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  great  river  which  runs 
through  it. 


II.  TENNESSEE. 


Tennessee  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Kentucky  ;  on  the  f;i-t  by  North  Carolina;  on  the 
south  by  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  Mississippi  river,  wl.icU 
separates  it  from  Arkansas  and  Missouri.  It  is  situated  between  35deg.  and  36  deg  ;:■  ,,in. 
north  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.  30  min.  and  90  deg.  10  min.  west  longitude,  and  between 
4  deg.  39  mm.  and  13  deg.  14  min.  west  from  Washington.  Its  length  is  about  400  miles,  and  its 
mean  breadth  about  114  miles.  Its  area  comprises  45,600  square  miles,  or  about  29,184,000  Bri- 
tish statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was  33,091;  in  1800,  105,002;  in  1810,261,727; 
in  18i0,  422,813;  in  1830,  681,904;  in  1840,829.210,  of  which  183,059  were  slaves.  Of  the 
free  population  32,'j,434  were  white  males;  315,193  white  females  ;  2796  free  coloured  males; 
2728  free  coloured  female?.     I'.n  ,  tt  ,.■  d  in  agriculture,  227,739  ;  in  commerce,  2217  ;  in  manu- 

,!^^"^^  """^  ^'^'^'^^'  17,815;     V, 'firing  the   ocean,  rivers,  &c.,  857,  learned  professions,  2042.— 
Offiaal  Hetumt. 

This  state  is  divided  inf  ?v('r. .;  .,wc>  counties,  which,  with  their  population  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows  :  EciUrn  Zfir/nW- Anderson,  3638,  C.  Clinton  ;  Bledsoe,  5070,  C,  Pike- 
ville;  Blount,  1 1,74.5,  C.  Marysville ;  Bradley,  7385,  C.  Cleveland;  Campbell,  6149,  C.Jacks- 
borough  ;  Carter,  3372,  C.  Elizabethtown  ;  Ciaiborne,  9474,  C.  Tazewell ;  Cocke,  6992,  C.  New- 
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Kikil     lTa,\    p   11    •  '*",«'''•,'  -"'"''"'■•  '"/PJ**'  ^-  «"•«'""!"•' :  Hamilton.  HI73.  C.  Dnila. ; 
vnr.  Knl'  f^i;'  "n«r*'"",',  •'•"S"""'  '*''•""'•  ^-  D«""IH''ri  Johnson,  mw.  C.  Taylor,. 

Polk  3570  rA-?r.'M'  ^m""''^'"^?.'  S-  *??«>'•«"*"'«:   Mo'««n.  'iflflO,  (;.  Montgomery; 
«^o    ;"«     •■  "r"""'*'""/  »l'™.30H-i.  C.  Wnsl.inRton;  llonne.   10,»48.  C.  Kinpton  f  Sevier 
5Jw/    ,-,.^f"r'  "J.  ®J'""""'  '"•^''^''  ^'- "lountvillc  ,    Washington     II J^l.  C.Eboroual 
?  ML^?'''"~/^''fr''' '^"•^'•'''  H;  S'-'byviliei  Cnnnon.TIOsfc.  W„;dh„ryi  t"mr8  84 
C.  Charloitle,  tentress.  M50.   C.  Jamestown ;  Franklin,  I2.0fl3.  C.  WincliMten  Oiles.  21  494 
^2  872  c'(\i^l'5"'""',''"'f'  ^-  ^'*'"«^«^'"'''    Humphreys.  5195.  C.   Reynoldsbn«    VckJon; 
KLVuMS  p'^"«''  l^"*''.?'"'  "''''■  ^'^  Lawrencebnrg;  Lincoln.  2  f. 493.  C.  ^ayetteville 
vfl^    Ovl«^  'giTO    n'M""*'  '^'»''\2«''8«.  C.  Columbia,  Montfmmery.  16.927.  l:.  Clarksl 

C  Do  r     VV™  ^n«ni   n''^  ^"'"""'  '''2.445.  C.  Odiotin  ;    Stewart.  8587, 

I    ^n«;  •    wm   •  '"•**"*'•  ^-  '^'•^  l^'"n»'"e  I  Wayne,  7705,  C.  Waynesborough  ;  White,    0  747 

f^'nt^  477?^r  r^";-  '''r-  V;-  ^^r^^'^  >  .y'^*""-  '-'*•*«"•  ^-  Lebanon.  Ve  Jn X^S 
fll  Ml    r  ^i: ^?,r«^«">  Carroll  12.362.  (J.  Huntingdon  ;  Dyer.  4484.  C.  Dyersburg  ;  Fayette, 

824?C  wZh  %'l^"''**'!l'  •?u",''  V;  T/""*'"'  ""'deman.  14,56.3,  C^  nolivar  Hardin 
HifnA,   U^ww     o'    M^yr^^f  J*  •*^'"'  C-  B'««"»ville:    Henderson.   11.875.  C.   Lexington 

TiDton  Hnin    f  •.'*^'*'^-\?J'=  '«fT.7419.  C.  Perryville  ;  Shelby.  14,721,  C.  Raleigh  / 

I  ipton,  WWW.  C.  Covington  ;  Weakley.  9870.  C.  Dresden.  }'      >      >  "^  8    . 

diviS;"Ti^^T«t«  i,?iT''';'?r"*  »^''*«"V':r/"''l,'!'''  °*"  ""'•^'*''  <""""  """I'-east  to  ,outh.west. 
aiviamg  the  state  into   B;«/  lenneuee  and  West  Tenneuee.     The  western  part  of  Tennessee  is 

KCrt^nmit'"'"/'  'V''  ""'t^''  "  "  '""^-  ««tween  the  mountaC  there  aTvalL; 
5ep";h"r„d"extenT  a"  Serol^'  ""'^'  ""''"  """«"  '^"^  "^''"  ''"'^  '°"^'-    ^^""  "^  «-'» 

there ^ire  lnr!ri'.?»T.'^r^  '""'il*'- .  I"  i''«,^«"""  P"''  '»">  ""'I  »  blaek  and  rich,  in  the  middle 
v.nl."f  i!^  T  o'^^^xcellent  land.  In  the  eastern  part  the  mountains  are  sterile,  but  the 
wSrnco  mtrv  InV^  Ar™""'  ""/'^h  beyond  any  of  the  same  description  elsewher^  in  the 
rnrf  nUrn?-  ^7^r  "..^f  Tennessee  it  derives  its  fertility  from  the  quantities  of  dissolved  lime, 
follwinHrSL  T  hat  are  mixed  with  it.  In  West  Tennessee  the  strata  are  arranged  in  the 
«nr«n§  ^^  .'  "'■  "i  '*'*T'"8  T'  *"■  "''"'"'«'  «'■  <^'«y  «"d  """d  !  next  yellow  clay  :  tiicn  red 
mense  bank,  ofcZl''" l  ^  f  '*'""'  '"'"'v  !."  '''^  '"'"'''""  P""-''  "^  '»^»  «""«  °'^ '"«""'»  i-^ 
aT;waS:rtU'e."rrA%^|f:.S^^^^       '"""'^''  °"  '''S'^  '«'"«  «™"'"'''  —  f~"' 

.ii«.T  m«nV„"T'  '^7*  '"'^''  "•*  P°P'"'  '"■*''"">''  '"'''"'»•  «'»'''  beech,  sycamore,  locust,  cherry, 
ffiina'  ?;.k  nn"",-  '"  """'•'  P"'^  "  "'7  ""'^''  "'"^  *'™"8  <=»"«  "bouni  Snake  root,  ginseng 
the  ^ten^/.„Ln^^.- '''"•/!"""•  """^""d  «Pik«n«f<l.  grow  well.  Cotton  and  tobacco  are  among 
the  staple  commodities  of  the  state  j  also  grain,  grass,  and  fruit.  * 

822S^P^t  Jru^^^^^.tr^"'"  If-*"'  ^^"^  '"'"'•  '"  *'"»  state.  841,409  horses  and  mules  ; 
we?;  D  oduced  !  lfil>  IV^'f^'^'Z'  ^^^'^^^  "''"«  vP°""^  ^'»'"«'  «  «0«-96»  dollars.  Ther^ 
SoT"lrtwf.  I  '  ?•     "''!'^^^''°^^  ^^^  bushels  of  barley;  7,035.678  bushels  of  oats  ; 

fo60  332  b    of  w    7'<iJ.'lL'^  'i-"!*''''  •*'■  b"ckwl,eaf.   44.986.188  bushels  of  Indian   con. 
af  233?ons  oVfav     iJf     '•  rf  ''°P«  ^  ^P'^O'  'bs.  of  wax  :  1,904.370  bushels  of  potatoes 
27  7?i577  lbs  oTLffnn  To^f^u""""?  -."J*  ""  '  29,550,432  lbs.  of  tobacco;  7977  Ibsl^of  rice 
dLVvweL  valued  atTJ^i'.!  !lV^^  oh.lk  cocoons ;  258.073  lbs.  of  sugar.     The  products  of  the 
SdTl7  fiOfi  dolin,.    ^d^«  k''""?  •  J?ndof  the  orchard  at  367.105  dollars;  value  of  lumber  pre 

vere^'Tin^rTl'^M  '*  an  abundance  of  limestone.  Gypsum  in  large  quantities  has  been  disco- 
Sa  tnetre  f3,  ™  ■^*  "iT'  ""•'*,'''"'';  "'^  """""e  the  minerals,  and  some  silver  has  been  found, 
mineral  springs     """'"'""''"'^  "^"'^'^  "^  commerce.     There  are  numerous  salt  springs,  and  some 

BpriS  N^^'^fLiS ''  ^'  ""'"'^  ??*^  «?.7'"y  ^'"^'^y-  "^''^  '''"'^  '"  Tennessee  resembles  the 
ten  dLs     rLhi     ^-  •  ^"""^  seldom  falls  to  a  greater  depth  than  ten  inches,  or  lies  longer  than 

lettler*  rft  !?«/  TIT  ^T.  '^'?'^"  "^^  ^"*  "'^«  °^  f""'  ''">«  «"<=^  the  country  was 
of  he  statea  I  suhJr'/\'T ''^'r**  during  the  winter.     Some  low  grounds  in  the  western  part 

portion  oTtrstatS- 1/5  Cr  '         ^"""  """^  "^'''  *""  '^'^  '^"'"P"^'  *""  "  "^'y  ''^"" 

Ohifi'tlliMi'v^  ""^I'^®  '°  "  5'"H«'  '^  down  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  rivers  to 

T^nnesle  H^r  t.     V-;:'?""*-     ^'"■'  ^n  goods  are  brought  from  the  east  tlirou,;!,  Pittsburg, 
is  12M  mTes    oZ'  „  ,H  f«   "  ''.''\r' 1'"  "'''  "I'  "'  ""'"'"'^•'  '"^  '*«  chief  course  in  this  state.     It 
en  Snce  iSo  thp  fth"        "**'§»•''«  *»'  steamboats  to  Florence  in  Alabama.  259  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  the  Ohio,  and  for  boats  250  miles  further.  Cumberland  river  rises  in  Kentucky,  but 
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Clinch,  French  Broad,  ar.d  HiwMserL  LS/'  -  .^i'^'^"' ^'°'"  *''^^^'*'''^'PPi-  The  iJol.ton, 
Wolf  rivers,  i„  the  western  paronhestatPflf  °'  ''^?^'^"?''.^^:  V^io".  Forked  Deer,  and 
boats.  ^"  °*  ""^  *'*'^'  ''o*  "'to  the  Mississippi,  and  are  aavigable  for 

fore&t7eTli^h7:i\^^^^^^^  eoni.issicu  houses  engaged  in 

capital  of  7,357,300  dollars  ;  1 126  persons  einro^i?  if.  iTl  T  e"'"^^^ ''"d.otiier  stores,  with  a 
dollars;  ihiity-one  persons  emrviovedHinf^rnT.         ^'^ ''.""''e"- fade,  with  a  capital  of  6700 

packers  employed  a  capital  of  ST:  ll'u^^^n^^^^  ''"'^  T'^''  ^«  ^"''^''^'^   «-"«» 

sar.lv  indirect,  or  in  tra'^sit  through  other  states  iVj^-^l^^;^^^^^^^^^^    ^"''  foreign  spates  is  neces- 

werftwet;r;;^/L'„"r^;;^^^^^^^^^  2,8Se.C6.  dollars.    There 

J^issss^S"3i;^2r;S* 

323.719  dollars,  with  a  capital  fmploveftf^4fi^'>J!l'^     producing  articles  to  tlie  value  o.' 
16,128  tons  of  ckst  iron,  and^ninety  ni^Tforl  Ar'  n?.^    •'"^  Vi^o""'^''^'''.  '■"™«=^'  Producing 
2266  persons,  and  a  capital  of  13  U  736  dX«     r^".'-^      ^"'"^     -.     *^"'  "'^  ''^  *'""'  ^^Ploying 
dollars,  with  a  capital  of  400  doHa  s    fwo  sSiL  «  „ ,,L?r'.P'".°''"'''^  ^°^*^  *°  *'"«  ^^'"''  «<"  ^^OO 
13.942  bushels  of  bituminous  coal    fiVH.  J   ^      r    '  '^''  '^""^  '.  t^^nty-one  persons  produced 
46.000  dollars  ;otheZXtS  of  Lrer„roXrH"'^^^^^       produced  articles  to  the  value  of 
whole  employing  ei jhty-seven  pZ„t  Tnd'a^S  J^f  gToSio^llll^  "^t'  °^  '^'"^'^  *^°='''"'  *''« 
and  caps  to  the  value  of  104  949  dolInU  •  ^r^F         ■  ^^'^^,  do""^ ;  177  persons  produced  hats 
484.114  dollar.  ;  374  other  l^l^JlTufactoJiesr/^H^f'^P'T'^  909  persons.  aJ  a  capital  of 
of  339,050  dollars,  with  a  capita  lofTs*  540  dX''^-  *-n!"^'-  *'*'-  P"""*^""^**  ^"''^'^^  *"  ^^e  value 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  31  eW)  Solfai  wiihrcaSr/'^'.nn '/  f^V  "^'>'  P^'^''"^' 
duced  machinery  to  the  value  of  237  704  do lln^'.^io  *     ^       °^  ^r^  doUaTa;  266  persons  pro- 
to  the  value  of  37.170  dollars  .'hirtv  four  „!«!'         ^r""'  '?«n"f«ctureJ  hardware  and  cutlery 
manufactured  the  precious  meialst?£^^^^^^ 

and  marble  to  the  value  of  3400  doll«i!     i  7         '  i"*'  '^^  P^"^""'  manufactured  granite 

119,371  dollars;  ir2rd?stil1eriL  p  o^u  ed  1  foTl"^^^^  Y''^  ^^^  ^'"'^  »«  the  vf  lue  of 

gallons,  the  whole  emnlovinc,  I -Til  „  '.'09,107  gallons,  and  six  brewer  es  produced  1835 

^ured  carriageiVnTwSnsS  tKhfe  "JlW^'d  n'  '^''"f  ''■°"""  '  ^»«  personsm'afu' 
lars  ;  twenty-eight  rope-lflks  emplov-^  2^8  nprlnf/  L^"'  ^^Pl^^'^g  «  «apital  of  80.878  dol- 
dollars.  employfng  a  capital  ^^5%o  i'^o^  ^r*^-"  «f  '32.630 

flour,  and,  witUthermnire.::proyef2ff^^^^^  mils  produced  67.881  barreb  of 

dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of  I  qin.q^H^n'  *"°^Ao'"^  "'■'"='^*  ''^  *•'«  ^«"»e  of  1,020,664 
the  value  of  79,830  doIlarsTS  fcaSlXS"L  '""'"""'•«  to 

wooden  houses  were  built  by  1467  ne  sLs  ft'  f .  ^^'r^'o,^^^^^^^  -^nd  1098 

offices  five  binderies,  two  dLy  sLPSweeklv  InA  fl'  ^*^^'T^  ^''^l^ '  '"""^-^''^  P"»^"'« 
penodicals.  employed  191  pei^onT  and  a  capital  of  2SooSlaT'''^rh'''"?r"'  "'"' *^" 
capital  employed  in  manufactures  was  3.731  580  do  la«      o'/ff.L  »  /         ^^  *''"'^  """""^  °f 

^^^^SZ^S:^J:£^^-^S,^^Z^  n04;  Wash- 

Nashville,  tlfe'most  25ar?tS;rsti?.S'*i'^  J""   ^"'^^''^  «f  NashWlie.Tn 

Tennessee  college,  at  Knoxvlie   was  fo.ndpH^  ^'^  '^""ded  in   1806;   East 

founded  in  1830.     The  SouthwesierTfe^^^^^^^^  ^^'HT  •=''"*'g^'  "^"  Columbia,  was 

The  number  of  students1n"Xhe:  "ins  iruSs  in^^^^^^^^  ^'^  ''"'.'"'^f''  '"^«=^'- 

academies,  with  3539  students  •  and  Oftrrnm^  j      "    ^^''-   ,^'"^'"^  ^^""e  ">  t'le  state  132 

There  were  58.3a4  white  persons.ive  LenTvTir.^nf    ^"""V  '*^^'?^'^'  '^'"^  ^■•'«''3  «<^'«>'«"- 
The  University  of   Nashville  haVaner^Z-"^  «'^     '"^  ""  "      '^'  """^  nor  write. 

terestatsixpercent,outof  w  rchl,fereran?t£  J^  'r°"'  ^^'"""^  dollars,  which  bears  in- 
are  borne.  Besides  this,  there  is  due  toTt  about  15  ZTu  '"'  ^f  '""^^"'^  °'  '''^  institution 
of  its  endowments  ;  and  when  we  remember  t  at  the  fi^^JSh'"  ^'"'^  constitute  the  sum  total 
lands  which  Congress,  by  it<.  act  of  l7o6  ^3^  r^n.  l  J  »1  /^."'^  '"""  """^  '^^"^^^  f'°'»  "i tain 
colleges,  one  in  East  Jd  one  n  West  Tennessee  w«  ""''i°  appropriate  to  the  use  of  two 
sityof  admitting. -.at  the  institution  o  J. T^-'."^^, '''■^  reduced  to  the  mortifying  nrces- 
remark  is  applicable  to  the  Un  teS  o^EaTt  tnnet  "  T^'f'T'  "^  "'«  '"'''•  ^^'^  «a^e 
in  the  State.  The  same  act  o^Sress  remi  rid  th t  Lr'  ^f'  '"'*'"'  ■''  ^^''y  '"^'^'y  institution 
one  body  for  the  use  of  academies  one  hi  e?M.^„.  \  -'^'f  '°  appropriate  100,000  acres  of  land  in 
of  1837,  c.  107.  sec.  8.  the  iSLi.raSDmtia^od^h"  ""  "T'  ^?  '^'^  ^"^  ''^  "'^  '«gi«J«tnre 
demies  on  condition  that  they  shou  d  rehEh  to  t  •«  «^-*"-''"  >'T  'f'T  '^"l''"^  '°  '''«  '«^«- 
linquishment  was  made,  and  in  considera  hin  of  i^*h!f^t  "''*''*'"'«  '?  those  lands.  This  re- 
payment  of  the  18.000  dollars  to  "hose  j^StuJitbrls!  '  ''"'"  "  ''''^«"'  '"  '''^  «"""«1 

•  •  school  fund  iiavinff  hepn  ••,-,^ut^A  .,«j ■   '     . 


s^!,--.  r— ,j '.      .  — •"•■°  '"  "■"'.c  Hisuiuuons. 

^iiool  n.n„  naving  been  cieated  under  various  laws,  and  an  act  passed  in  1887-38. 
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Wish  a  system  of  common  schools  in  the  state,"  wpre  re-enacted  and  amended  bv  an  act  passed  at 
lifJT''",  °-  'f'-*"'  ''y  ^»"<^»'i'»  ""^de  the  duty  of  the  superintenderU Tver"  yelron   the 

„?.„       f/'"''*'"r"  .^"''^f"?  "•*  *S^*  *''^*'''  ""'^  ^'*'^«n  ye«^»  respectively,  as  compared  wi^h  the 
miSic'er's    '"  '""'  ''"'''"  '^°''  "«''•  ^''^'^^^^<^  by  '1'^  couatrSool  com! 

The  fund  now  consists  of: — 

1.  Bank  Stock.  ^°"""-  '='»• 

Union  Bank     48.894.00 

Planters' Bank 244  50000 

Farmers'  and  Merchants'  Bank  of  Memphis Voo  00 

Bank  of  Tennesset  091  en/.n 

I  r':x':?'°*^' ;:.:::;::::::::;::  li'aJisS 

i).  Real  estate  qnfinnn 

4.  Suspended  Debt.                                   3,060.00 

Due  from  the  Superintendent,  Feb.  1,  1844    77  710  36 

From  County  Agents,  &c.,  Oct.  1, 1843,  estimated 109)36o!93 

Total *...•••. ,., .,,,,,,,,,.,,,,.         \  350 324  4Q 

The  aniount  distributed  on  the  third  Monday,  15th  July,  'l844i  wm      '117087  40 

about  4Vll7c'!^ms.^°''"'''*'°"  ^'^  **'""  ^^®'^^^  *''"'''''^"'  ^'^  °^  ^^""^  «f"  course  received 

fie6;^«.--I„  1836.  the  Methoiists  had  127  travelling  preachers,  and  34,266  communicants- 

o^  mTT  ''"•  ^'^  '•"•'=''''•  ^^?  '"""^'""'  »"'*  20.472%ommunic;nts  ;  th;  Pre^bytTrns  had 

TufZ^Ut^r'i^hT"'"'"'^^^^^  *'>«  Episcopalians  had  one  bishop  and 

fidrSlTians^SSohcT'"   "^"^  ^"'"''^''""'  Presbyterians,   and  some  Lutherans. 

Banin.-At  the  commencement  of  1839,  there  were  in  the  state  one  bank  and  sjven  branches. 

United  sEhSeTC)      ^'^^^''"  *^''"^"'  °"^  «    'rculation  of  742,342  dollars.-(See  Banks  of 

PaA&   WorAir.-The    internal    improvements    of    Tennessee  consist  of    several  railroads 

Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,    on   the    Mississippi.  5  Ss?    to 

sten^mil^  it^'^'n''""'-^^    fr^^''""  branch  extends  from  the  main^'oad  at  Mo    oi! 

^H  „  h,?f  f '.I    ^""'^".'"f;     ^*1«  H.wassee  railroad  extends  from  Knoxville,  ninety-eight  miles 

The  New  Orl2^,  InT^M  Y'ir^'-?  "."?'T  ^"^'''"  ^^^'""  ^""^  Atlantic  railroad  of  Georgia. 

the  tSd  Ste?es  hereaEr      ■""  "    ^'^"     '°  ''"''  ""°"**'  '^'"  «tate.-(See  Railroad^  of 

0  n^il^'qT?"'  T.'"'!"/;'!?  ''^'^i  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  Cumberland  river,  in  36  deg. 

H^Jli  ?«^"°';  '  '«»'  "^/i,""'*  .8p  ^'S-  49  min.  3  sec.  west  longitude.  110  miles  north  of 

Huntsville.  183  miles  west  of  Knoxv.lle,  250  miles  south-west  of  Lexington,  Kentucky,  909  miles 

1840  6^919"^^hl^  "'■'''  M*  ""''  ^T  ^««'''r*"!-  T'>«  P0P"latL.  in  1830.  /as  3566  Tn 
n,r?:rn  An  I'  bas.  *?«"';' l>°"f.  gaol,  and  market-house,  eleven  churches,  two  Baptist,  one 
S5^„?r?K  .•  T  "'l"'*,^'■^^^'T''.?'^"^*^'■^''yterian,  four  Methodist,  one  Episcopal  one 
Roman  Catholic,  three  banks,  the  halls  of  the  Nashville  university,  a  lunatic  asylum  and  a 
X'  C-n^""^'  ■'''  •""'  >o«g.  350  deep,  and  two  stories  high,  containing  200  cehs^r  convicts 
The  Nashville  university  was  founded  Tn  1806.  has  a  president  and  five  professors,  or  other 
instructors.  236  alumni,  292  students,  and  10,000  volume^  in  its  libraries.     Cumberland  river  is 

o?5^  fnni^     FT^'  "^'l^*'''t  ^^^  ^^'''''  °{^""!^  '^''^^  ^°    '"^'^  '°"^'  «"'!  "'  ^igh    floods  for  ships 

nni^olr  .  P'fteen  Steamboats  are  employed  on  the  river,  besides  a  great  number  of  koelboats 
^Ditfl  asToAo  hut^'  "'"■?  T^  """^.^  '^'■"'8°  commercial  and  eight  commission  houses, 
^r,    J    '  f^"''  */^en'y-fi^?  'etml  stores,  capital  1,606,400  dollars;  one  forge,  one  tan! 

SJiti"^  P"  "''"'^'  four  printing-offices,  two  binderies,  one  daily,  five  weekly,  and  three 
semi-weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures.  151,000  dollars.  Tonnage  4733 
nn  »l,r^''7h'if '  l'^^T.''f  «a»':by-8o;"th  from  Nashville,  498  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  Uolston  river,  four  miles  below  the  junction  of  French  Broad  river,  nt  the 
head  of  steamboat  navigation.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  gaol,  three  churches,  two  academies, 
ii?,rJ^  ?^f "f  """-^J^^''  s'ores,  about  200  dwellings,  and  1500  inhabitants.  Tiie  Hiwassee 
railroad  extends  from  this  place  through  Athens  and  Augusta  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina. 
MEU.PHI8,  situated  on  an  elevated  bluff  on  the  Mississippi,  immediately  below  the  mouth  of 

St.     I?"""  "■•""' *=°".'""^'.'"^®*^''''''y-t'i'««  «*o.es,  550  dwellings,  and  3.S00  inha. 

n!?r„^'.  A  '''*.'?"'""  '«,  extensive,  being  equal  to  that  of  any  town  between  St.  Louis  and  New 
Urleans.    A  ra;!road  to  Lagrange  is  a  part  of  the  Charleston  and  Memphis  railroad. 
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AraERicA. 


fINANCBS  OP  TENNESSEE^  1843. 


Princg)al  Item  of  Ripenditure.  chur  c 

S«kriP.„f  •       «  dollara.cts.  ^^ Source*  of  hxcone. 

salaries  of  executive  officers    ...  1 7  085  rq  n;„«. .  do  Ian.  cte. 

Incidental  expenses  of  judiciary . . . .       2  q2 1  03 

Pay  of  the  legislature \,,\\     ,o'nr«oo 

incidental  expenses  of  legislature 


Bank 


lax 


14,750.00 


Income  of  state  funds 29l'678  75 

Miscellaneous   lonAft 


Amount  received  in  1843    25353167 

Amount  expended ; ;  IrJ-fUS 


22,018.88 

t    i  "":• """  "■  ""-e'aiauure  .  ,         5.176  7Q 

Interest  on  the  state  debt  173  678  75 

Internal  improvement 4689  00 

Common  scliools n  7  og?' JJ 

Charitable  establishments  ....  j  4??  1? 

Miscellaneous      "  ioiio 

^""'-•^ :::::::::  Soo 

Whole  amount  of  state  debt qofihT«''i« 

Annual  interest  on  this  debt  .  ,So^io'5^ 

;  ■]■] '  '0,678.75 

Of  the  state  debt 1  007  o<;Vi    „„.,„  <= 

i,«y7,^50    pays  5  per  cent. 

263,1661  pays  5i       „ 

Tu.  .„»  ,     .  ' 1,000,000  pays  6 

The  total  vahie  of  taxable  property  in  Tennessee  is  as  follows :_ 

I  __  J  dollars.    I 

Negroes ! . ! ! !  1 ! ! ! ! ! ! ! ;  JiJa'tSp"^""*"-  •  ■  

The  debt  has  many  years  to  run  before  it  falls  due,  and  to'St  it  ihe  'slate  oins-'''" 
Stock  in  the  Union  bank  of  Tennesse  dollars,  cts. 

Capital  in  the  bank  of  Tennessee,  proceeds' of  Imnrf.VnW ,  646,600  00 

Stock^j^d  into  the  Internal  Inipro^vre^tl^t^r by  siatV  binds  '''''^'''  '' 
1,516,915  66j 

Total ■ 

3,163,515  66f 


120.00 


dollars. 
85,284 
390,158 


III.  KENTUCKY. 

by tL" (Ev:^^^^^^^  :L;'i,;v°5„t "^i^S^: b"" V"'""'^' ^'"^ r*"^" '^ ■' -p--" 

Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  M^ri  It  Ip, T.ti^  ^T^^l'  ^"'^ ''"  ">«  ''^st  by  the 
north  latitude,  and  between  81  deg.50m"  "  a^d  Mdt!^n^  "^^^-^^ '."'"■. °"'^  »»  "•''»•  'Odeg- 
5  deg  and  10  deg.  west  longitude  frorWalhinaton  jt  °1'";  T^'  '"."Kifde.  and  between 
170  miles  its  breadth,  comprisinir  about  40  500  fl^.o"  -^  «''"'«'  '^"S''^  '*  "*'°"'  400  miles,  and 
The  population,  in  1790  was  73!677  in  ^'sOO  lo T50  •''•,2^n^^;^^"'«°"  ^"'''^  «'«'"'«  »<^"« 
1830.  688.844  ;  in  1840.  779,828  of  which  Sals  wJ-'-"  ^V^'^H  '  '"  '^^O,  564.317  ;  in 
were  white  males  5  28i.930winte  females  •  3761  Ir^  J V"'^^^  \^^^'^^  population,  305.323 
Employed  in  agriculture  197,738;  in  com^'erce  sils  in  "'1^  T'"'  ^^^^  '=°'°"'«*  f^""-!"- 
gating  the  ocean,  forty-four  •  ranals  lakJT^n^   •  L^  manufactures  and  trades,  23.217;  navi- 

2487._0^««/  RelurU       '     ^"'  '^'''''  ""^  """'«'  »«8'  ">  fining.  331  ;  learned  professions, 

capiSirrl^^^^^^^^  in  1840.  and  their 

S;Sfe-„s^tVl«^.  c.  owiugsr.:  '^£:'^SS4^'S;!;^'^^:^  ;.«f:-^  'i'^^' 
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C.  Prestonburg;  Franklin.  9420.  C.  Frankfort;  Gallatin,  4008,  C.  Warsaw  Garrard  10  48O 
?'}f^T'''ri  ^""'''  *>^'  C.Williamstown;  Graves,  7465,  d  MayfleldTuravson  4461  C* 
Litdifield  ,  Greene.  14.212,  C.  Greensburg ;  Green-.p,  6297.  C.  Greenup  Surg  ;Tancock258l' 
VoIioT'r^  '•  """l'".  «8.357,  C.  EliMbethtown  ;  Harlan.  8015.  C.  Mount  fcsant  Harrison 
^nl?'  r  ^""J^"""/  *?rV  '"^•'  ^-  Munfordsvilie  ;  Henderson,  9548.  C  Krson  Henrv' 
Sw  ?•  r''-^'^  '*'  V'*''""'^"'  89«e'C.  Clinton  ;  Hopkins.  9171.  C.MadisonviHeT  Jefferson' 
lS;^wio  r'n  k'  J^fa"","*.  9396.  C.  Nicholasville ;  Kenton.  7816,  C.Independence 
Knox,  5722,  C.  Barbourville ;  Laure  ,  8079,  C.  London  •  Lawrencp  47qn  O  I  n,,,-lo  i  • ' 
6806,  C.  Clarksburg  .Lincoln.  10.187,  C.  Stanford  ;  S^lon.  S.'^.  Shland  S  fe' 
C-Russelyme,  Madison,  16.355.  C.Richmond;  Marion.  11.632.  C.  Lebano^  MasT'lS 7  5' 

»>,o  fw""?^''''  eastern  counties  are  mountainous.  A  tract  from  five  to  twenty  miles  wide  alon» 
i^^nZTV^-Z^^  the  whole  engti,  of  the  state,  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  generaTly  ferdle  The 
flo3  li  »P  fl"'  ^T  "''°"'  "n""'"  '"  ':•''"'•  ~"*''*^  °f  1'°"°"'  oralluvial  lands,  which  a  e  over! 
anT  r  ,1  •  ^  ?.°°''''  •"**•  ^^"'•"'"  "'«  '""y  ^"""^O-.  the  more  mountainous  eastern  countfes 
mi.  1        "ver  there. ntervenes  a  rich  district,  called  the  canlenof  the  state      ufs  about  150 

S^SJl?;  ^"^  ^u"'/^l-(  '?  '""7'''"-  '*^"«  «°"  "  «*^«»^nf.  t''«  «'rf"ace  is  gen  ly  undula'i^i  and 
the  forest  trees  chiefly  black  waln.i^  black  cherry,  buckeye,  pawpaw,  sugar-mapli  3berrv  e"m 
ash.  cotton  wood,  white  thorn,  and  an  abundance  of  grapjlvinw.  Tlfe  countrv  hi  theTonth' 
wes  part  of  the  state,  between  Green  and  Cumberland^ivers.  is  called  "the  Ens  "  In  ?^" 
the  legislature  of  the  state  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  actual  settleTunder  the  Sea 
that  It  was  of  little  value  ;  but  it  proves  to  be  excellent  corn  land,  and  also  we"  adaoted  to  S 

S"aMd  of^im^^ot""  r 'If  H""t  ''"*"• '"''°"  '^'  '"«""'«"»•  has,  i  the  dephSffout  eight 
n^hl       Tu  ^  °'"''  "'l"*'^  *"•*  frequent  apertures  through  which  tlie  waters  of  the  rivers  sfn It 

ummer  'J^nn  ""t^  T*  f  u''"'  '°  *"'",?P""  ^°'  «  ^™^>  «"*«  «'»'«"  "^  greatly  diminishedTn   he 
thev  iToJ     tL  The  banks  have  generally  worn  deep  channels  in  the  calcareous  rocks  over  whch 

Sr  stl'T  "  "'f  i ,  '"  '"^  ^°"o"'-'-«'  Part'ohhe  sIa^r,t!?wt7G  e:n3Sl^^^^^^^ 
1  .^  r  ^  !    m'  .'■«^"Ka>'>e  caves     One  called  the  Mammoth  cave,  180  miles  from  LexinSon 
2l  ^f  °  ^1f''^'"^  'u'  "'"'  *°  ^  *'eht  or  ten  miles  in  length,  ^ith  many  Kginl  ajart. 

hiickTS:  SS  "pltSa^e-^tjS -v^J^iX^^^^^^^^^^^^^  J^I^hi^^Xu^a^' 

£»ot  S/oc*  anrf  Agricultural  Ptoductt.—ln  1840,  in  this  state  therp  wpi-a  qos  a«;q  i„,,^o.  o„-i 
dolt  ^S?''''"'"'*"':,'^'  1.008.240 sheep;  2,310.533  ^wfuetpout^trtK^^^^ 
dollars;  there  were  produced  4,803,152  bushels  of  wheat ;   17.491  bushels  of  bn"ev     7^55  974 

Intatcl""'V786liS  ^^'"^"^T/.K'•^' ^'^''^'^  ^ 

pSoes^SsiS^nft    o3^^     742lbs.of  hops  ,  38.445  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,055.085  bushels  of 

fSpSKft^^^ 

vtS7erTrr22rje^'f^ 

Th/^!wT^L"~^T"^  "■'*""'"*"''  productions  of  Kentucky,  are  iron  ore,  coal,  salt    and  lime 

of  lick  Si' around'th  JT"'  "*'  '""''•  ^'T  ''i^  f^^^'  '•^"'  *=«"'«  «"«»  ""^  ani^nals  £e  beJn  S 
con,.^mnL„  h  .  f  '  "'"  ".""'^'•°lif..  ""^  «"!'  is  extensively  manufactured,  not  only  for  home 
consumption,  but  for  exportation.      The  greater  part  of  the  exports  of  this  state  pass  down  t^e 

a'^dTheTtributL"''""' "''  '^  '''''  '"^'^'"'^  "'  ^'°"«h' '"  «^--''°-^  by  dvera^d  .he  Oi?o! 
.«i.£l''!!f  f.  ~T!!.t  *''?'^:'  'J'".^  ""''i^'  !'«'"g  o"'y  «<*  two  or  three  months'  continuance,  but  the  atmo. 
^'salubriour  """"  "  '""'"'    "''""^  ''''*'  "'""'""  "''''  ^««g'"f"' '  ""d  on  the  whole,  the  climate 
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Cu^Snd  a^ndV^Snesst  rivl^^^^^^^^^^  f^''^'^  'h!s  state  on  the  north  for  637  miles 

theirentrance  into  the  Ohio  c"SSritr«^^^^^^  part  of  this  sUte  as  they  approad." 
Big  Sandy  is  250  miles  long,  and  for  n  rnn  JV  ki  °i"*^  '"  "'^  ^"'"n  P«"  of  this  sute  The 
sme  and  Virginia.  It  is  nfwgatle  «fty  mi  «  for  boa^"' X'  K  T  't'  5'°""'^"^  ^''--  ^ 
berland  mountains,  and  after  a  course,  Ken^aUv  K.^l,  <i  Kentucky  river  rises  in  the  Cum- 
iTr'^"*?.'*"  ""^  "^^'^^  Louisviire'  Trna^ihlp^  I ''1^'Pk"'''''^^"*' ''«''*  ^"'0  the  Ohio, 
bordlr^?^''"'  ^"''^"'  "«°»her  cons  iembTe  rWe«  ''Vhf™^'^*'.  ^'^X  "ni'es  to  Frankfor.. 
bordw  of  the  state.— t^.  A^  Ga».  "'"^^o'e  rivers.    The  Mississippi  runs  on  the  western 

in  '?;^S';;;de/witl!^''^;u:,%^^  fiftycommission  iiouses  engaged 

capital  of  9,411,823  dollarS;  571  personremoWH  n^  'fteil  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  wM  a 
dollars;  101  pemns  employed  inTnternaTtenol\'!L'"'"^''  "^'^  *'"'  «  «^«Pital  of  105  925 
employed  a  capital  of  l^,8^o  dollars.- S^SX^!^,'  '''"*'  "''^  '^^  '""'='>«'^'  P»cke«.  &c., 

were  fo^tfrXn-iflSii  manufactures,  .as  2,622,462  dollars  ;  there 

snin'Jltt  '^°"T'.-'">  «  <=«Pital  of  Siafrs^'ES  "''f''  *°  "'«  -«'"«  ^^ 

spindles,  employing  523  Dersona  nm^L:^       !•  i  '   ""-Y^'g"'  cotton  manufactores  wirh  12.<l<iR 

of  316,1 .3  /oll/«  f  sevenTeSrSesT'odS^^^^^^  it'  "/^^^'^^  dollan,,^ith' a  Jag 
&c.,  producmg  3637  tons  of  bar  iron,  emnlSnKl""'^^*''^'  '™"'  «"''  thirteen  forges, 
twenty-seven  persons  produced  2125  tSTantfl^tT  "'l  ""•'*.''  ""P'"*'  °'"  449.000  dollars 
213  persons  produced  588,167  tons  of  bitumfnn.^c  T*^-  f*''  """'  "  '^^P'ta'  of  14,150  dollars 
sons  produced  219,695  b.  shels  o^salt" titT,  H^.Ti''  7'lL*  ™P""'  °*'  76>627  dollare  ;  291  per- 
granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  10  509  H  if  "^ -'l'  ''^  ^^^'^^  «1°"«"  >  >00  persons  produced 
emploved  forty-seven  peLntand  ^od'uced  ar'^Is t^''^'  of  «2I2 dollars  jUnpaC-mb 
capitaf  of  47,500  dollars ;  hats  and  caps  were  nrS.ced  ,^  t/"'?  "^  ^*'^  ''°"«"'  employing  a 
bonnets  to  the  value  of  4483  dollarsremp  oyK*  V^^^^^^^^^  "^  201.310  dollars,  and  straw 

587  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  vafue  of  41'f^ft5^  ii  ^-  ?P""'  "^  1 18.«50  dollars  ; 
lars;  387  tanner  es  emploved  07ft  n^rUn!  T  *  13.585  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  230  400  doll 
tories  of  leather,  as  sacfdlS,  SCod  c^^^^  'V'^'f  '^«"«'- '  ^48  other  malS 

of369.885  dollars  ;  one  glass  1  ouse  Jrod  ceS  a  ri£  o  t  '1"'  "r^  l^^'^*^  ^«"»"'  ^'">  «  ^-P'^ 
500  dollars;  sixteen  potteries    emEna  fift  '^^"'"'''^"f  3000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 

24090  dollars,  with  a  capita  of  9670  donl?,"""'  ^^""T'   ^""^^'"'^  »''i'-^l««  *«  the3  S  of 
and  Prodiiced282,500  1bs  oflnnnw^fi      ■  1*'*''^"  -P'"*'^^'"  mills  employed  fifty-eieht  Demons 
produced  paints  aiid  Zj  toX^ate  o*  26  mTh'^    °^ 'T*'  *^°"«"'  twe'SS  Ppe^ons 
value  of  2000  dollars.  witT,  a  capital  of  16  eSdoIUr,/''  """^  .'"'"P^n'ine  and  varnish  to  Z 
.^arytothevahieof  86.050doVJ,  with?rp£^o7l4  2^^^^^^  1'.^"'  P™'^"*^^^  confec 

1888  persons,  and  produced  cordage  to  the  vaZ  of  lllti^^Au"" ''  V  ~P«  *«"'»  employed 
«^«'!',f"'  P^*^"""  produced  musical  instrumpnt«  Jfif  '  .^  ''°!^""'  ^'"'  *  ""P''*!  of  1,023.130 
5000  dollars;  149  persons  proXe^  ZhTn^v  1  t)^ ''t'"^  °/ ''^•^'^ '•°''«"' ^''1' »  «^pit 

produced  hardware  and  cutlery  tX^aluc  of  y  3^^^^^  ''°"'"^'  ''»"y  Pe»ons 

arms,  with  a  capital  of  19.060  dollaA  •  ♦»!.„»  '       '^"""'^ '  '^'^  persons  produced  1^41  small 

the  value  of  19.060  dolla, "  657  ner^on!  ^:^°^rf  ??  manufactured  the  precious  metah  to 
la.  ;  516  pe.ons  manu?actu.SVE26  Ct^oap  ^^.".'.^Vn''^  ^«^"^  of  24S  dd^ 
of  spermaceti  or  wax  candles,  with  a  ckpita  of  2fi  7fi?H  «  '  ^i^'  f  **"""'  •^*n*''e«'  and  315  lbs. 
gallons,  and  fifty  breweries  producedlu  589  ino.w  th^™.'  f  ®  ^•^'"^"■es  produced  1,763,685 
capital  of  315,308  dollars  ;  533  persons  Drodnr^Hrlr;-  '*'':?'^  employing  1092  person  ,  aAd  a 
dollars  with  a  capital  of  79,378  dXreSflouHr?!?  '""'waggons  to  the  valtie  ofl68.72! 
w.th  other  mills  employed  2067  persons'  nrodSl  ^^'i"'  P'-o^-'ced  273,088  barrels  of  flour,  and 
a  capital  of  1.650.689  dollars  r45rperson,i„./  f""^i^V°  '-''^  *«'"«  "^  2,437.937  doIlare/wTth 
lars,  with  a  capital  of  139,295  doltTssTtonS-  h^  /^''"'^  '\'^'  '«'"«  "'■273.^0  doU 
ploved  2883  persons,  and  cost  1.039?l72dolart°ir?vfo„r  "•"•'?•'  ^"^J^^^  '^°«'«"  '"»■«««  «•"- 
daily,  seven  semi-weekly,  and  twent^-s  x  weS'new  n^n."  ^'T"^,  °'^'?*'  """^^  binderies,  five 
pe-sons  and  a  capital  of  86,325  dollare^  S  whoTp'^^S..  '  T'^/'^^''^  P"i°dicals.  employed  226 
ture^  was  5,945.259  dollars.-r|^«a/flw«r„,  "™°""*  °^  *="?"«'  employed  in  manufac 

i-por,aTrn"\knt?;n.''Sl;"cdle':^^^  ",',  ^^"''T-'  -««  f-"ded  in   1798,  and  is  an 

Bardstown  (Catholic),  was  f^'irdS;,'  iJ^^'T ' ''"' '^'T.'^^'* '" '«22,  St.  Joseph's  college  a" 
founded  in  1825;  Cumberland  collet  at  PrfnLf''^''''*  '?"'«^'  "*  ^"^"s'a  (Methodist)f  was 
at  Georgetown  (Baptist),  was  fou  Xd  iS  ^820  7"'  ^^,^""''«d  in  1825;  Georgetown  college 
1836;  ^t.  Mary's  college^Marion  county  ShollrL??^''.'',  ■"r°'^^'^"^«' ^"^  foundedt 
."g  medical  department  connected  with  t he  TmSvan  I  .  T"'^-^  ""  ^^^^-  '^^^'^  ^  «  flourish- 
Lou.sv.lle.  In  these  institutions  the  e  we  e  Tn  8^  .ZT'^' ''"'* -?iu^^^ 
1 16  academies  and  grammar  schools,  w  th  4906  student  •  olo  rl'"*''    ?""."  ^^'^  '»  "'«  «*«»«' 

,  tjvfy  Students ,  9j2  common  and  primary  schools,  with 
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24,641  scholars ;  and  40.010  free  white  persons,  over  twenty  yeare  of  agi-,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write.— •€/•  o*  vitz* 

«»nn^''i^T~'"J  o^«®^^^  ^"P*'*'^'  ""*  mps' ""meroiis  denomination,  had  500  churches,  about 
800  muiisters,  and  35,000  communicants;  the  Methodists,  100  travelling  preachers,  and  31369 
communicants  5  the  Prwbyterians,  120  churches,  and  8000  or  10.000  communicants :  tlie  Episco- 
pnlians.  one  bishop  and  thirteen  ministers ;  the  Roman  Catliolics,  one  bishop  and  thirtv-four 
ministers.    There  is  also  a  considerable  number  of  Cumberland  Presbyterians.  Reformed  Baptists. 

two  societies  of  Shakers,  and  one  of  Unitarians. U.  S.  Guz.  !"•"■"• 

Ba«A#.-At  the  commencement  of  1840.  this  state  had  fourteen  banks  and  branches,  with  an 
Un3st^£'hLelfter  )  "  circulation  of  3,476,367  dollar8.-(See  Bankrof  the 

n„a  p!frH„!J''I!**'T^  ••  •"'*  !5""J  •™?o^t»n»  ^oi-k  of  internal  imnroyement.  is  the  Louisville 
and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  ^ong.  around  the  rapids  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Louisville. 
It  admiU  steamboats  of  tlie  largest  class,  is  excavated  ten  feet  deep,  in  solid  limestone,  and  cost  730,000 
dollars.  The  navigation  of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved 
by  dams  and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Frankfort, 
and  IS  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.    Several  other  railroads  have  been  projected.— 


PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 


.»,  ^°°""''"'  ''"f.  most  populous  city  in  the  state  of  Kentucky,  is  advantageously  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.ver.  at  the  head  of  the  Rapids.  In  latitude  38  deg.  B^min.  north  ; 
longitude.  85  deg.  26  min.  west;  120  miles  below  Cincinnati,  and  596  miles  from  Washington. 
It  lias  increased  and  thriven  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  In  1800.  the  population  consisted  of 
?o^Il  »  o,  oi«  """i*'  '  '""^a«?d  "»  1810.  to  1357  ;  in  1820.  to  4012 ;  in  1830.  to  10,836 ;  in 
IH40,  to  .il.^lO ;  and  in  1845.  the  population  may  be  estimated  at  about  30,000  inhabitants  In 
1840,  It  contained  twelve  churclies.  375  stores,  several  printing  offices,  published  three  daily  and 
seven  semi-weekly  newspapers  ;  twelve  foreign  trade  houses,  capital  192,000  dollars :  value  of 
goods  sold  annually,  about  30.000.000  dollars.  The  Ohio  is  more  than  a  mile  wide  opposite  the 
town,  and  there  is  a  constant  and  rapid  arrival  and  departure  of  steamboats  and  river  craft  Its 
trade  has  greatly  increased  since  1840.-(See  Internal  Trade  of  the  United  States  liereafter.) 

Frankfort,  capital  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  a  plain,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Kentucky  river 
sixty  miles  above  Its  junction  with  the  Ohio;  twenty-two  miles  west-north-west  of  Lexington 
hfty-one  miles  east  of  Louisville,   102   miles  soiith-soiith-west  of  Cincinnati,  542  miles  from 
Wasliington.    In  88  deg.  14  mm.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  40  min.  west  longitude.    Pooulation 
.n    810.1099;  in  1820  1679;  in  1830,  1680;  in  1840.  loV.     The  river  is.^atL  tVw'llaK 
eighty  yards  wide,  and  after  heavy  rains,  frequently  rises  sixty  feet    Steamboats  of  300  tons 
come  up  to  this  place  when  the  water  IS  high,  and  a  farge  quantity  of  foreign  goods  is  brought 
here  to  s-ipply  the  rich  and  fertile  country  around.    The  banks  of  the  river  here  are  high,  ani  a 
chain  bridge  crosses  It  to  the  flourishing  village  of  South  Frankfort,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an 
appendage,  though  its  population  is  not  included  in  the  above.  Large  vessels,  designed  to  navigate 
the  ocean,  have  been  built  here,  and  floated  to  New  Orleans. 

A^  }'^'",'^«^?'',  is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Elkhorn  river,  in  38  deg.  6  min.  north  latitude,  and 
*'*°f«- /^.""."•^^»'°"«""<Jes  twenty-four  miles  east-south-east  of  Frankfort,  eighty-five  miles 
south  of  Cincinnati,  seyenty-four  miles  east  of  Louisville,  and  522  miles  from  Washington.  Popu- 
lation.  .11 1820.  5279  ;  in  1830  6404 ;  in  1840.  6997.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the  stote.  was  for- 
raerly  the  capital,  and  is  one  of  the  best  built  places  in  the  western  states.  It  is  regularly  laid 
out,  and  some  of  the  streets  are  paved.  The  main  street  is  eighty  feet  wide,  and  one  mile  and  a 
hall  in  length,  and  the  principal  roads  leading  to  the  city  are  macadamised  for  some  distance 
Jrom  It.  Many  of  the  streets  are  bordered  with  trees,  and  the  environs  are  beautiful.  There  is  a 
public  square  near  the  centre  of  the  place,  surrounded  by  fine  brick  buildings.  The  city  con- 
teined.in  1840.  about  1200  dwellings,  ten  churches,  a  masonic  hall,  the  stati  lunatic  asylum. 
•  ,  iin  .  Transylvania  university,  the  libraries  of  wh  ch  contained  12,242  volumes.  It  had. 
fiooot^'i'^.''  *"^?  commission  houses,  capital  35,500  dollars  j  seventy-two  retail  stores,  capital 
892.28jdollara;  value  of  macliinery  produccJ,  12.800  dollars;  hardware,  cutlery,  &c.,  10,000 
tZZ'  7""  ""^ •  r  "m^'^'  '»"«/°P,^-^a'ks,  capital  186,860  dollars  ;  three  tannedes,  one 
brewerj,  four  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  three  weekly  and  two  semi-weekly  newspapers,  and 
seven  periodicals.  Capital  in  manufactures,  428,340  dollars.  In  1797,  it  containid  only  fifty 
houses.     The  country  around  Lexington  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  districts  in  the  United  States 

.„j^*?"/T'ii'*  T'u"^  **"  *^°  '""'''  "'•'^  °'"O'»0  "V"'  o"  "  nai-row  bottom  between  the  river, 

r"~ ".="•  •, , '"".■  if  •",""  ^"J"-     "  ""=  "ircc  sirccis,  running  parallel  with  tlie  river,  and 

four  crossing  them  at  right  angles.     It  contained,  in  1840,  three  churehes,  about  500  dwcliing.. 
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IV.  ^MISSOURI. 

Missouri  is  boundpil  n.->..t».  u    t 

nessee.  from  which  it  is7e;a:aidVrSS '•  '•"*  '^  '"T"'  ^^^^-^J'  -^^  Ten- 
by  the  Indian  territory.  It  is  LtLTo^T  P^'  "''«'• '  south  by  Arkansw;  and  west 
between  89  deg.  and  95  del  30  mb  "1  f^"  1"^^  '^^^-  ^6  min.  north  latitude  Ind 
17  deg.  28  min.  west  lonj^ude  frZ  w   I*-  ^°"^*"<^e.  and  between  12  deg.  17  mb    S 

we^   laV'f '■  Of  the  f  '"''''/  '^  1830;"i4o:?7?f^  S  38?;or^P'J''*rr.'«'«' 
^Slaves.     Ut  the  free  population,  173  470wpr«  Ji.*         i  '**'^>'02,  of  which  58,240 

883  were  coloured  males  ;  691  coloured  f!m»ir  ?"l  ""^^^  '  ^^^'^^^  white  fem^es- 
commerce.  2522;  in  ma^ufactuSs  ^d  JZ'Ti  l^c^f'Tt'-  ''^Lf '"«'  ^^,408;!' 
ocean  39j  navigating  canals,  rivers,  &c.  1885  •  llS  Z'^' ■ '"^'  ^^^  '  navigating  the 
This  f  tate  is  divided  into  «;»*„  *  •    »  '?*™ed  professions,  1469.         "       s      " 

their  capitals.  w.n«^.  f.,u!° '"*7-*«^°  «°"»t,es,  which,  with  their  nn»..l„*:: 


,„■       '  """6«*""s  canals.  _  

:-X„d™i„.  ,94?;  cI''SS'*IL7''Src"M?,^''S"' 
■Boone,  13.561  C  Cr,u,.^u:^  tT,^'  ^'  v^.  M'Donald; 
-i    ^  ..  •"»''"^>  »^.  »^olumbia:  Buchnnnn  riq-?    n    o * 


,    .    — ■".«,  „  uiviuea  into 

wieir  capitals,  were  as  follows:-  Audrain    IqZq'  r'lii'  """  "'^"  population,  in  ] 
Sm     '..^^^^'  C.  Wamw;  Boo„n3  561    r    p/T''' A^^'  ^^^^'  C.  M'Donald; 

Wa^rloo;  Clay:  Sstfc^i^'^yf  clfo^?^^^^^  S.  g 

SruSS';  FrSn^V5r5  ^6  ^^ W^-^'"^'  '^^^^^^^^^^  ^273^? 

Springfield;  HowSi,   ig  ios'  C^^  t'^^Tt'  '^^«'  C-  Herman;' GrSne '5372' C 
4296.   C    HillsborouVhrioLson.'JC'c'w^"^^^  S'  ^^^^^P-den";  '  SL^; 

SI    ;  ^'^^'o^^^'  C-  Monticello;Lncoi;TjSr?"T^'  La  Fayette.  6815,  C.  Lex. 
Livingston,  4325,    C.    Chilicothe;    Mac^n    60^4    r    pT"^^-'  ^'""'  ^245,  C.  Linneus; 
Fredencktown;  Marion.  9623,  C.  Palm"  a    St  29«? rT^*°°'  ^^^'^'«°».  ^395.  C 
C.  Paris;  Morgan,  4407,  C.  VersailU^^M    .        '  ^^^^'  ^-  Tuscumbia;  Munroe.  9505 
4554,  C.  New  Madrid;  New  on  ?790  (^  ^^II^PT^'  ^^7^'  ^  Danville;  N^w  mS 

Y.  ,»  '^'  «ohvar;  Pulash,  652Q  r  w  ^  1,  \  >^*^>  ^-  Bowling  Green-  Polk 
dolph  7198  C.  mmtsvllle;S  655^^'^  ^t'p'?^  ^^  ^e  Aondon  ;'  S 
Rives  (named  changed  to  Henryf  4726  Pr?^  "'""!?'  JS'P''^'  2856,  C.  Van  Biu^n  • 
St.   Francs  3211    C   l?„„    .""'/ h  '^ ' ^o,  L.  Clinton;  St.  Charles  7911    r   «rV.L    ,     ' 

^f9rf,   C.  Harrisonvile;  Warren    4211    A^^*"®^  **264,  C.  Forsyth;  Van  Buren 
Wayne  3403  C.  Gieenlille.'^^Le  hf;e  b;erirar:'  ^-'^-^t-'   ^213,  C.  PotT; 
^oe/.-Th.s  state  presents  a  great  virietv  of  ./     "^^/^n^.^s  erected  since  1840. 
\j^!!!t^  *'- Vgin  ottCZ^^rtSllT^^l'S!:^^^^^^^  or  bottom 


«^""»,  uoiioms  and  barrens  nalroil  I>;ii„      j       r  .""""'^  ""•^^eiis,  or  rocky 

often  be  seen  at  one  v^  ^reSn^  a  dT    ^7T'  ^T^  ^'''*«*«  «°'^  ^^^a-ns  of  water  mav 
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arjd  liable  to  inundation.  Back  of  thU  a  hUlv  countiy  extenaj  as  far  as  the  Osage  river. 
X  niB  portion  of  the  state,  though  not  generally  distinguished  for  the  fertUity  of  its  soil, 
tliough  It  18  interepersed  with  fertile  portions,  is  particularly  celebrated  for  its  mineral 
treasures. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Between  the  Osage  and  Missouri  rivers,  b  a  tract  of  country  very  fertUe,  and  agreeably 
diversihed  with  woodland  and  prairie,  and  abounding  with  coal,  salt  springs,  &c  The 
country  north  of  the  Missouri  is  emphatically  "  the  garden  of  the  west."  There  is  no 
country  where  a  greater  extent  of  territory  can  be  traversed  more  easily,  when  in  its  natural 
state.  Ihe  surface  is  for  the  most  part  undulated.  The  scenery  diversified  by  picturesque 
nills,  and  extensive  prairies,  intersperoed  with  shady  groves  and  clear  rivers  and  streams. 
Almost  every  acre  of  this  country  is  susceptible  of  high  agricultural  improvement,  and  the 
sou  and  chmate  capable  of  producing  all  the  products  of  even  the  southern  states,  except 
sugar,  ihe  chief  productions  are  tobacco,  cotton,  Indian  com,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  bariey,  and 
grasses.  Large  numbers  of  horses,  mules,  homed  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs,  are  annually  raised 
for  exportation.  «  All  that  part  of  the  state  north  of  Missouri  river,  and  that  south  of  the 
JHissoun  and  west  of  the  Gasconade,  may  be  called  rolUng  prairie,  nearly  the  whole  of  which 
18  capable  of  cultivation  That  part  of"  the  state  between  the  Gasconade  and  Mississippi 
nvers,  may  be  caUed  hilly,  but  it  affords  good  grazing,  and  abounds  in  mineral  wealth. 
Ihe  soil  generally,  throughout  the  state,  is  deep  and  rich,  produced  by  the  decayed  vege- 
table matter  of  centuries.  Wherever  the  prairie  fires  are  kept  down,  there  springs  up  a 
thick  underbrush,  which,  in  a  few  years  is  converted  into  a  forest.  Some  parts  of  St.  Louis 
county,  which,  a  few  years  ago,  were  prairie,  are  now  covered  with  timber,  so  that  hardly 
any  prame  can  now  be  found  in  the  county.  And  so  it  is  throughout  the  state.  The 
country  on  the  St.  Fran9ois  river,  which  was  formerly  capable  of  cultivation,  has,  by  the 
ettects  of  the  earthquake  which  destroyed  New  Madrid,  become  marshy,  but  it  might  again 
be  capable  of  cultivation,  by  clearing  out  the  St.  Fransois,  and  by  drainmg;  but  at  present, 
while  so  much  good  land  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  government  price,  it  would  be  unprofitable. 
1  here  IS  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  part  of  the  country  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  be  all 
drained  and  cultivated.  Timber  is  found  in  larger  or  smaller  quantities  throughout  the  state. 
Ihe  nver  bottoms  throughout  the  state,  are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  cotton  wood, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  black  and  white  walnut,  hickory,  &c.  The  head  waters  of  the  Gasconade 
are  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  the  yeUow  pine,  of  which  large  quantities  are  sawed  into 
1  o°Io  •  *°?  *®*^  *°  market.  The  value  of  lumber  produced,  according  to  the  census  of 
1840,  m  the  state,  was  70,355  doUars,  of  which  Pulaski  cjunty  furnished  25,300  dollars, 
and  Cooper  10,580  dollars.  The  amount  has  more  than  doubled  since  that  time,  and  the 
annual  value  produced  for  1842,  was  at  least  200,000  dollars.  In  1840,  356  barrels  of 
pitch,  tar,  &c.,  were  produced." — Hunt's  Magazine. 

itJlf^o^*""^  *"^  ^flTiWftira/ Prorfwce.— In  the  year  1840,  there  were  in  this  state, 
196,132  horses  and  mules;  433,875  neat  cattle;  348,018  sheep;  1.271,161  swine;  poultry 
valued  at  270,647  dollars.  There  were  produced  1,037,386  bushels  of  wheat ;  9801  bushels 

.'roo^U^'Pt'^,'^'^  ^'f'f^  *'^°**''  ^^'^^  •'"8*'«'«  of  'y®  !  15,318  bushels  of  buckwheat; 
17,33^524  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  562,265  lbs.  of  wool;  56,461  lbs.  of  wax;  7S3,768 
bushels  of  potatoes ;  49,083  tons  of  hay;  18,010  tons  of  hemp  and  flax  ;  9,067,913  lbs.  of 
tobacco;  121,121  lbs.  of  cotton  ;  274,853  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of  the  dairy  were 
valued  at  100,432  doUars  ;  of  the  orchard  at  90,878  dollars  ;  of  lumber  at  70,355  doUars. 

tltmate.—The  climate  of  this  state,  though  generally  healthy,  is  subject  to  great  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold.     The  Missouri  is  frozen  so  hard  for  a  number  of  weeks  in  the 
wmter,  as  to  be  safely  crossed  with  loaded  waggons.  In  the  summer  the  heat  is  often  great 
but  the  air  is  generally  pure,  dry,  and  salubrious. 

Minerals.— Oi  the  minerals  and  fossils  already  discovered,  the  principal  are  lead,  coal, 
plaster,  iron,  manganese,  zinc,  antimony,  cobalt,  various  kinds  of  ochre,  common  salt,  nitre, 
plumbago,  porphyry,  jasper,  chalcedony,  and  marble.  Lead  is  extensively  found  ;  a  dis- 
tnct  100  mUes  long  and  forty  mUes  broad,  the  centre  of  which  is  seventy  miles  south-west 
ot  St.  Louis,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Herculaneum,  is  the  part  of  the  state 
where  it  is  procured  in  the  greatest  abundance.  This  lead  region  covers  an  area  of  more 
than  3000  square  miles.  The  ore  is  of  the  richest  kind,  and  exists  in  quantities  more  than 
sufficient  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  whole  United  States.     The  iron  mines  are  scarcely 
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loss  remarkable  than  the  leaJ     Tn  s*  r 

of  mioaceou,  oxide  of  i™„.  .hioh  h«\!™^^^^^^^ 

gam,  u  a  mUe  and  a  half  across  its  summit    and  Lll^  iff'*  *'^^*  ^^^  ««rrou«din^ 

Five  miles  south  is  another  majrnificent  nvra    "a  /.!       ®'^''*>'  P*'  ««°*  o^"  pwe  metaf 

Knob,  300  feet  high,  with  a  Z  a  "S^S  a  hil    ir""'""/  ^-"'"-ate^d  the  Mot 

distance  of  400  miJ^raLlt  inlll^cotellTf  ^"h""'''''^  ''^  '^^  ^''^'^^  ^^r  a 
indeed,  deserves  to  be  remirded  im  tl^^  J°  ^**®"  ^'^^  *''«  great  Missouri  4hioh 

part  of  the  state  the  MisZri  rollslts  trnl  '^T""'  J^'^^^^^  *^«  central  and  richest 

the"'  ''^a.!""«^  fr"™its  :ntrilT;YeZlt"^**''^'"l"^"*^'^^^^ 
the  year.  The  La  Mine,  Osage,  and  oLeonadf  TT'  V''"  ?'  ^^«  ™°'^*^«  i" 
Chariton  on  the  north  side,  lu?  naviffaSr*  Jl  . '  •  ?^  *''"*'''  «"*'  the  Grand  and 
runs  th„,ugh  the  mineral 'di^crT^nl^^clr' 5  *'*'  *''"°""-  Maramec  river 
eighteen  miles  below  St.  Louis.  Salt  river  whffil  "*""'•  "I?  *"*«"  *''«  ^««««PPi 
Sr^J-u""^*'  "•^'^^  *he  Missouri.  tL  Wht,  «nJ%?lP"^  ^."**"  *^«  MississiS 
and  the  tnbutaries  of  the  Neosho  the  south-weTt^rt  "f  i*'  f?°"'  ,^.™'"  ^'^^  south-eS, 

Towns.— St.  Louis  is  much  the  l«r«»If      j    P       °^  *®  state.—  iJ.  5'.  Ga«. 
situated  on  the  west  bank  7tt  Mis^Sni'^^j  T*  commercial  place  in  the  stte.      It  is 
souii.     St,Genevieve,  about  loS  S  S^f  fcr'"  ^-'""i^?  "°"*''  "^  ^^e  Mis! 
St.  Louis,  IS  settled  principally  by  Frrnch  LT  I,         '''-P/'' *°^  "^*7-fonr  miles  below 
lead.     Potosi,  in  the  mininldiftrict  i/!  fl  '  ^u-  ^'^  'considerable  trade,  particular! v  in 
Phce  of  deposit  for  lead  frol  the  m  ;    .*  NeT^r";,     «-«'"'---  -  the  priSpa" 
boats  on  the  Mississippi,  above  NatchS  and  PWb      -ii"  *'*1  ^x°'*  "°*«*  landing-place  for 
^S%°"  .the  Missouri,  twenty  X  aS;fsTw^  ?"""^'^''  "°'*^«^S^-  ^^'^ 
Booneville,  Lexmgton,  Liberty,  and  IndeDenTrZ   •  \t°""'  "  «"  "nportant  place,   and 
city    the  capital,   on  the  J&ou5, Tant,^^'" 

^'  %  ^«^-  "  *'°™   ^*-  Louis,  IS  a  growing  place.— 

Trade. — There  were  in  l«4n    *u 

:°^  -  foW  trade^JiJh^;  tprtaror746  S^^^^^  -"---  houses 

other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  8  158  fino  ^^i.  '*^'.??®  ^oUars  ;  1107  retaU  dry^oods  and 
t«J.  with  a  capital  ofP318,SLdoU^^^^^  P«"°-  -P%ed  in  ^h^tmber 

portation,  who,  with  128  butehers,  packe«  Z^     ?    ^f"^""'  """^^S^^  i°  internal  trans- 

1,149,544  dollars;  there  were  nine  woS^rnml.^fT^"''"  ""^  ^""''^  manufactures  was 
ducing  articles  to  the  value  of  Ts^^ZZlTl'^^  '"^''^  *^''^«  ?«"«"«.  P^^ 
two  furnaces  producing  180  tons  of  cast^or^n^  r  ^^P'^^^'^ff  *  eapital  of  6000  dolL- 
bar  iron,  the  whole  employing  eiehtv^!^.;  i  ^°"  ^'P''  *''•'  Producing  118  tons"f 
smelting  houses,  produL^  5%9l%^^''^lZ  ''  T*"^'  °^  ^^'^  '^«»'^'^  '  twenrone 
235  806  dollar;  sixty-nin%  Pe^ltp^^^i^^^^ 

ploying  a  capital  of  9488  doUars  •  thjVtTJ;        ^49,302  bushels  of  bituminous  coaJ    em- 
a  capital  of  3550  dollars  ;  T^  'J^HZo^ZZ'  ^J^"""^  l^'^"^  ^^^^^'^  "^"aS,'  S 
empfoymg  thirty-thx^  pemns,  aS TcrpitS  S^*?!?  n'         .'n  "'''""  °^  ^^,175  ddlai" 
chinery  to  the  value  0^90,412  doSaS     ?orf v  ?S '^°"*"  '  ^^^  Persons  produced  ma- 
twelve  persons  manufactured   he  pre^io^  '  eSfT^S,*  ^T  P/^"*'«*  959%mall-ar^s  • 
three  persons  produced  granite  Siw!  .«  .?  **•*,  ^"'"^  °*^  ^^^^O  dollare;  seveSv- 
produced  bricks  and  lime  K  vabe  o^fJs  o'Si  »  ^"onl  f '^^°  '^^U^"  '  671  plSs 
gaUons,  and  seven  breweries  pr^uSd  37^1  n  "" '  u^^  distilleries  produced  slS 
and  a  capital  of  189,976  dollaw  •  9m  V     '        ^f""""^'  *''«  ^^ole  employing  365  Dewons 
<rf97,112  doUars.  ^tlV^Z'oul  o'^rdX^T^""'  carnages  and  wa^ol  to tC v2 
Foduced  7500  lbs.  of  gun/owder  ^ih  a  S  ofTo^tt"^'  ^"f '"^"''^  *^°  ?«"«"«! 
drugs  anii  paints  to  the  vafce  of  13  500  dn^f«     ?u  ^^^^  '  ^'^^t  persons  produced 

ammng^iL  produced  49,363  W^ofSSrardw^W^  °^IT  ^°"''"  •  «VS 
sons,  producmgarticles  to  the  value  of  960  0«  An  '^•*''.«*her  mills,  employed  132&  per- 

vaJue  of  960.058  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1,266.019  doll  J^- 
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fou„MT»  r«M    «!  ^!""'^"y'l  St.  Louis  (.  Catholic  i™iituU„„),  „t  St.  Lo„i,    ,„ 

wasfoundeafn  I84n.  «f  nl  I  if  *^^^'^i^  m  1831;  Missouri  uinvereity,  at  Columbia. 
riS9 ;  Fave  te  CO  lel;  a^^^^^^^^  "f'^''  "*  «*•. Charles,  is  a  Methodist  instftution,  foundS 
in    840  4S  Lnf    ^TK       ^^"•'  "u"  "•'^  >nstitution.    In  all  these  colleges  there  were 

copalians  three  ministers    '"'""**"'    ^°"^°  Catholics,  one  bishop,  thirty  priests;  Epfs- 

falls  of  St/ASmWVigSSrelnf  tT''  "'^".^^  N«w  Orleans  ;  1100  miles  below  the 

the  firit  to  L  rcondtn^J/Z'"'"*  ^^  V^^l^'"  '^'"'^  ^"''""'^  ''^''^  ^'-^"''"v  f-m 
feet  higher  ttn  the  first    the  ettv  ^^^^  *^t/''"'"'^  "^""'V  "'"•=''  '^  ''^''"*  ^^^V 

seen  from  the  opposite  side  of  th/ 1  v J  ^  -J  •  ^*  P'"''"*.'  '^  ''"'^"*""^  appearance  as 
distance  of  aboSa  If  a  ^L  from  thJ"'  .f  '*  "  approached  on  the  river.  At  the 
spreads  out  in  a  plab  to  £  west  Thorr'  fl  ^"."^.^«;»"«  ^^^  J"ghost  elevation,  and 
the  river,  which  are  crossed  l.™n  ^  '*:  ^-""i  P""^'^'''  '^'""^^  ''"""'"ff  P^r'»»''l  with 
are  narrow,  bf.t  Z^lt  rn^rlS;"^^^^^^^^^^        fr^  ai^..  the  river 

anLouth  making  tretholeLSSrelit  "7^  ^f- *^^^^  '^''^  -'^-bs  »n  the  north 

^^^^tonS^e^y^S^r^^ 

warehLesftrsto  ies^hlh  bnn^  %"t['  ""'^  «"  *^'^  ^^'^^^  ^''^'^  ^^  ^  '^nffeof 

and  are  the  se"t  of  fh  ^f^tnei     Tn  S^sS^        a  very  commanding  appear.S.eo, 

reservoir  sStednn  r".*5'  M'?«>««'PPi-     The  water  is  raised  by  steam  power  to  a 

tiroSthed^'    Ac^Vpt:ts'aKleT^1^T^^"*^^^*  '.^  '''4'''^'^  in'iron^l;: 

other  pL'irth  orS'oraif  ^rs^ '•''"•'  ^^"14  ^".yr^«^^  -  ^*«  ^-''^  --y 

Ohio  and  its  tribuUries  to  4e  soufbL,.        r?.!PPl.-^"^  *>"  "1'"°'^  ^'^  *^^  ""''^^  the 
access  to  a  vast  exterof^oX     Ind ToSb  ".^^^Z'^  to.  the  west,  give  it  a  ready 

the  ocean  for  its  accumuktpd  3  '  ^  t.^^  south  the  Mississippi  furnishes  an  outlet  to 

Fur  company  whoZve!la?r^^^^^^^^^^  ^*  f  '^^  T^^'P*^  "^'*^^"  ^^P"*  "<"  *h«  American 

employ.     A^^altamount  of  Z  ^f  ^^'^^""Z"*  .«».the  place,  and  nearly  1000  men  in  their 

buffalo^  tongues  have    been    ^.1^'^-  '"'"P-**"?  "  ''"'"^  *=""^*'*^'^ '  '^"^  »0'"00  <J"«l 

Numerous  slambrt:?!;  f^mTlSpU:  ;n^.!;rilu-^'UT~^' t/"  ''"^  ''^^'''^'*'''-> 
„^,    ,^  ^^     -•- I'—F'-^e  m  ,anuUa  directions.     The  steamboat  arrivals, 
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in  a  single  year,  have  amou.ited  to  over  800.  with  a  tonnage  of  oyer  100  000 
tonnage  of  this  port,  in  1840,  was  1 1 ,259.  iw.wu. 


The  total 


'Among  tlie  public  buildings,  the  city  hall,  a  splendid  building  of  brick,  several  of  the 
churd.es,  and  part.cularlv  the  Ro.nan  Catholic  catUal,  deserve'^noticr' S  cathedra! 
h«  «S?    •    «if'  «"fffrfour  feet  wide,  and  the  walls  are  forty  feet  high.     The  frolit  S 

lrtt\he  £"  hf  of  ^r\  Yl  "  Tr  ^'""''  '^'  *""^'  "^  *'>'  «toepIe^ises  twenU  Lt 
square  to  the  height  of  forty  feet.     This  is  surmounted  by  an  octairon  spire  covered  with 

12  r.Tl^'^t  "  u"^  ^  *  •'?'"  ^^«  ^*«'  '"  ^'»-*'t«'-'  BurmountcdX  a  c;«s7gilt  bross 
JbOOlbs.  to  2600  lbs.  each.     The  front  of  the  building  is  of  polished  freestone    with  a 

"There  are  several  literary  and  benevolent  institutions  in  the  city      The  St  Louis 

ZTS  tdlt  S^f  1^'""  °'  "'1  ^r'""'^^'  ""•>  ^-  «'"'-"  instruction,.  Sy  student^ 
ana  /J(H}  volumes  m  its  libraries.     It  has  a  spacious  buildine  in  the  city  and  is  amolJ 

sTtuIed  fou   miTf '^''"T  ",""'^- *»'«  ^'-*'-  ^^  'he  EpisSp'aHal;:,  iSd  tsleauS  J 

rhall  fJr   iV         {'  ^*^  h*u  'J"^'""'  »>»iWi"ff  capable  of  accommodating  400  students, 
exten  ive  m!.,r''  f  "T"^,  \"^°™'°'->'' *«•     The  Western  academy  of  sSences  has  an 
SninnZ .  3-     -Iw  '  history  and  mineralogy,  &c.     There  is  dso  a  museum,  con- 
ir^i   ^      antiquities,  fossil  remains,  and  other  curiosiUes. 

education  ThTprle!,lM  ^^^^  "'"',  ^  ""  T'''^''"""  ^^  """"'  ^«'"  conducting  female 
fwl  A  1  r^'o]«8t«nV''l^'  *'°"''"''*  ""  ^T^an  Asylum;  and  there  is  a  Catholic 
Orphan  Asylum,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  v^atnolic 

byteril'^TrRZlrVW''  '"  ^''^  "*^-*^^  ^P'^T''  ^^^  Methodist,  two  Pres- 
Dyterian,  two  Roman  Catholic,  one  Associate  Reformed  Presbyterian,  one  Gei-man 
Lutheraji.^one  Baptist,  one  Unitarian,  one  African  Methodist,  and  o^e  San  Bapt  ™ 

is  a'uniS  sJ^tes^Ti""?  ^^^  7"''"'"'  compaines.  In  the  southern  limits  of  the  city 
IS  a  United  States  arsenal,  and  fourteen  miles  distant  from  it  are  the  United  States- 
Jefferson  barracks,  capable  of  accommodating  600  or  700  men 

yraeff* —There  were  in  1840,  one  foreign  commercial  and  twenty-four  commission 
houses,  with  a  capital  of  717,000  dollars  ;  214  retail  stores,  with  a  capitaTof  Im  050 
dollars ;  seventeen  lumber  yards,  with  a  capital  of  287.529  dollar  ;  Lty  persons  empS 

IRQftn-ylii     '^  ^!"^"'.^""'   ''*'"''    **'•'    '^^^"cd   at   306,300  dollars ;   machinery 

■f^lofr^Vu'"''  t«nnc™«>  capital  54,500  doUars;  one  distillery,  and  s  x^rewS 

capital  48,800  dolkrs;  one  rope  walk,  capital  10,000  dollars  ;  two  fl7^g  rams  onlS 

ni.«,  SIX  sawmiUs.  one  oil  mifl.  capital  106,500  dollars ;  tw^nty-twoZftiToffices^shc 

2  tek  °a:rt  L    anrm '^^  r^^P^P^^^'  ^r'^y^^  ^  capitS^f^IeotSia"  ; 

^iv  DTick  and  Stone,  and  130  wooden  houses,  cost  761,980  dollars      Total  canJtiil  Sn 

-%r^lBe'ltf^^^^  '^^"  ''^^'^^'"'^^'  '''  ''^'^^■'  -eu^r^hods^a^al;" 

th«  fnil,^""'*  K  "^  founded,  in  1764   by  the  French  fn„P.  Canada,  aa  a  trading  post  with 

stdiiHniag^^L'^^^^^^  'tr^'"'''  ^'''  ^-'^  p---  °^  •»'  •*  --el  Lirot 

In  an  article  on  the  Resources  of  Missouri,  in  "  Hunt's  Magazine,"  it  is  remarked  that 

fliTrh  ""°^/"""'>''''  ^f""^  "P'  "'^^•°  a  few  years,  i^n  this  statr^d  which  bfd 
fair  to  become  of  some  importance -situated  on  the  banks  of  our  large  rivers  and  shbmn^ 
ports  for  large  and  fertile  districts  of  country.  Among  these  mayTm3ned  Hanffff 
JSefto  Je  tlH'^"':'  ^^*-J  «-h«P-S-d  seiral  othei ''sT.Zis  h^weTefu 
west  of  th«  Al  V, ^'  "*^  '°  **f  '*"^ '  '*"*^'  "•  'J^  P^bability,  will  become  the  largest 
west  of  the  A  leghanies,  next  to  that  of  New  Orieans.     Any  one  who  will  dance  at  the 

rfr°i„5'  ^''"''PP^  ^^Missouri  valleys,  will  see  that  ite  geographTcal  Son    and 
t^l^ftiT^^TuT'^t^''-    Situated'on  the  first  bluff  below  thfniLth  of  UieMLurf 
t  s  the  first  point,  below  that  stream,  that  affords  a  good  site  for  a  city.     The  MiSbd' 
below  this  point,  IS  navigable  for  boats  of  the  large,*  dass,  at  nearly  al7  easoL  of  the  yeS' 
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FINANCES   OF    MISSOURI. 
Principal  Items  of  Expenditure. 
o  I    •        .  .  dollars. 

salaries  of  executive  officers 9  150 

Expenses  of  executive 4000 

Salaries  of  judiciary ].*,'     22,550 

Expenses  of  legislature  * qq  qoO 

Interest  on  state  debt 71000 

Common  schools  12*000 

Charitable  establishmen  ts '  i  go 


Chief  Sources  of  Income. 

rv.      .  ^  dollars. 

l>irect  taxes 130,000 

income  of  state  funds  32  270 

Amount  of  state  debt  922  000 

Annual  interest  on  debt  71000 


for  IlSr^^'Sr  ""^  *'"  ''"''  "  ^""-'^'^  ^'l"*'  *«  '^  '~'  1-v-g  little  or  no  balance 


V.  ILLINOIS. 

Indil^aHoU  w"t'oro'riv^r  "^rr"  *-"*-7'  east,  by  Lake  Michigan  and 
Missouri  ZllL.*-.i.  '^^'^','^*''''l'  separates  it  from  Kentucky;  and  west  by 
£r  37  deg  TnlTaS  r  "'"'  :*.  i^  -Pr*-1  l^/  the  Mississippi  riveT  Itl 
91  dcL-   5()^n,^f■™„?I       -f^J       '"!";  "Ofth  latitude,  and  between  87  dog.  17  min.  and 

ai^fof  about  50,S  s?u"re  m  J  or  32™(S)fecrL  '?r'"  Tf''  '^'P"^'"^  '"^ 
12  2S9.  ;„    laon  4""'"  "'"es,  or  d^uuo,UOO  acres.     The  population,  in  1810  wm 

iifwk  e%iafe^  2lfoU  ^W'   ^f '^^S  ;  in  1840,  476,^1  ^3  ;  of  ;hich  255,231 

femaler  Employed  If  foifci^^^    Hk'S^    ^'^^  "'"  '°^""'^^  '"'^'^«'  1722  colo'ured 

*  Tlic  legislature  sat,  in  1642-43,  100  days. 
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2800,  C.  FrecDort-  St   Cliir   IT  rrn    r   h        -ii      .n  '        ,, '^^'  Toulon  j    Stephenson, 
«^f "I'   C.  Jonesborouffh  ;  Vermilion.  9;«).T    f   T»„.'„:n„  !  w„i-„:r''.„;.^'^,"'°!)*'  ^T"' 

Fairfield 
Juliet ;  ^ 

-^,w.>  IDS.  ot  wax  ,  2,025,020  busbols  of  potatoea  ;  164,932  tons  of  bay:  1976  t^jus  of 


ILLINOIS.  1^^ 

hemp  ami  flax,  5G4,32fJ  Ibi.  of  tobacco,  460  Ib^r  of  rice;  2(X),947  Hm  of  cotton-  1130 
«8  IV^"'  ^,^-'«"«»  3y^>«»«  »'-  "l-Kar.     Tho  product,  of  U.e  dairy  we  e  rduil  . 
428, 175  aollor.  ;  of  the  orchanl.  at  126,7, W  dollars  j  of  lumber,  203.6(W  dollar.       Value 

CViW^.-The  climate  i.  generally  healthy,  the  air  pure  and  ,ereno.  but  tho  winters 
eo  d.  Ihe  avera^  temprature  through  tho  year  ia  from  50  deg.  to  53  deg.  of  Sn" 
he.t  In  the  no.jrhbourhood  of  low  and  wet  land,,  particularly  near  tho  nfouth,  of X 
21  warm  "         '        """"""^  "  ""*'"'^'''^-    '''''  •"""»•"  '"  *'-  """'hern  part  of  the 

♦  „«'?"""'';'T'^*'®  i"'"r°"  '■  *.*"*  '"'■'f***  '■'"'^''  •"  *''«  •»*»«•     Fox  and  Dm  Ploine,  river,  it, 
wo  large,t  braucl.e,  from  the  north,  rise  in  Wisconsin,  and  with   Kankakee  riv"r^rom 

1  ock  'rve    Ji,T    in  W^"     •"      TT     ^'  "  '"'''?»'^'«  "^  '^'''*'"'««  "^  «»>"«»  250  mile. 
Uotk  river  rises  m  W  sconsin,  and  alter  a  course  of  300  miles,  mostly  in  Illinois    it  fall, 
into  the  Missusipp..     The  Kaskaskia  rises  near  the  middle  of  the  stal(  a  .d  afte    k   ouU 
westwardly   course    of   250    miles,  enter,   the    Mississippi,    sixty-thre^   mile,    1m..?ow   t  o 
Missouri.     It  IS  uavigablo  for  boats  for  150  mile.     tSI  Wabasli  forms  a  part  If  he  ea  t 

Wabash  a  little  above  its  conlluence  with   the  Ohio.     Peoria  lake,   throuffh  which  tho 

mirTn"'""  "??'  ""^m"*  'f^  f^''  ^■^"'"  •''  '"°"^'''  •«  ■»  beautiful  sheet  ^watertw'-nS 
miles  long,  and  two  miles  broad.  "«»<.»r,   iv>  .my 

Ti^^i'^M""'!"''  ^?'""»"''''^1  <Jcp<'^t  •»  the  north  is  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michitran    at  the 

t^lln^othfrr^'T;''  "  l*''"''"^  ''^t"""-'  '^'^'^^  •-  »'-"  imp.^vea;"piers  - 
tending  into  the  lake.      1  he  most  commercial  place  on  the  Mississippi  is  Alton,  two  mile, 

and  a  half  above  the  Missouri.     It  has  a  fine  landing-place,  with  i  natural  wharf  con     t 

of i      "  r\  '"'S.^''  "'t^  ,*?•  '^'  ••"T"''^-     T**"  «*'•«••  principal  placerarrSpringSj 
Quincy,  Galena,  Peoria,  Vandaiia,  and  Kaskaskia.  i         l      f  "  oprin{,neia, 

l,«..J'"""'''"~?'*"V*'- "'"*'? '*''''''  '"  '^'^^^'  tw"  commercial  and  fifty-one  commission 
house  engaged  ,n  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  333,800  dollars  ;  1348  retail  dry  Zd, 
and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  4,904,125  dollars  ;  405  persons  ;»  ployed  in  telumbeJ 

It^'Jtf  2V8Xt  hl'''''k'"''r'   ''T'r  """'A^'  •"  intLKn^orta  on 
liehJm  '  ^  '       •'  «™P'°y«^J  »  capital  of  642,425  dollars.-L  q//?«a/ 

Tb.™";rT''7-,7'^'"'  r.f'"''  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  993,567  dollars. 
There  were  four  fulhng  mdls,  and  sixteen  woollen  manufactories,  employing  thirty  fou; 
persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  9540  dollars,  with  a  capital  V26f205  Slars 

8  755STbs  rtf  ''',  *•"  °^  ""*r"'  *"«"*^  --f^-ff  houses  pruned 
8,  55,000  lbs.    of  lead,    employing    seventy-three    persons,     and  a    capital  of   114  500 

do lars,  twenty-two  persons  produced  20,{X)0  bushels  of  salt,  with  a  cUual  of    0 000 

JS:;^ducrd%Cl.r"'"T'  -"^-t-neryto  the  value  of  2240  dofC  one  ^'a^ 
lOlSSinl  T  ■  17'  twenty-four  persons  manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of 
dSlll  „  ,  . '  '"'ly^'S^*'  P^"r'  manufactured  hats  and  caps  to  the  value  of  28  395 
do  ar^,  and  sta^w  bonnets  to  the  value  of  1570  dollars,  employing  a  capital  of  12  91 8 

of  26  74oT?f^"*  ''!r"'""?'  I'^f'^y'^  ^f^y-''^  ?«"•««""'  Producin/articfes  to  the  value 
of  26,740  dollars    w.  ha  capital  of  10,225  dollars;   155  tanneries  employed  305  persons 
and  a  capita    of  155,679  dollars;  626  other  manufactories  of  leather,   J  saddleiE&c 

one  persons  oroduced  machineryto  the  value  of  37,720  dollars;  twenty  persoTs  produced 
and  23Tsdl'"*'"^  *"  '^'  "^"'  °^^^^^  ^'^^'^'  ^^^^^  ?«>•-"«  produiTrwentrcannon 
dollars  Z.  '""' ''  '''""  P^""'"".?  manufactured  the  precious  metlls  to  the  value^of  24W 
dok^  ^ZTy'""  P«"°f  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value  of  116  1^ 
il^SoflOiE'nP''"^"""^  ^T^'  ^"'^  lime  to  the  value  of  263,398  dollars,  with  a 
SSil  '^^  dolars;  twenty-five  persons  produced  619,673  lbs.  of  oap,  and  U7  6981bs 
falbnr„„T    '''  "k''  '  ""P'^i"^  '^'^'^^  '^^"^•^  '  ^50  distilleries  produced     ,5^ 

£ll?:,%r48  iTd  1™"'™^^^  ^""°"^'  '^'  "'"'"  employing.  ^233  person's.  anSa 

...........  ot  ,JS,luadJiars;  ou,"  pciSons  produced  carriages  and  "waggons  to  the  value  of 
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dollar.,  with  a  capital  of  62S  dollars  •^aTt^-T^"''"'^  ''"™'*"™  *«  *»•«  value  of  84T10 
anTfi''T^''""*^y^737  peJns  and  cost 'U'l^r/fr^  'T^^'  ^"^  4133  woojj^ 
and  five  binderies,  three  daily,  tw^  semi  wLklv  Id  .1,-f  "'"•  'J'^^y^^^  Panting  offices, 

ot  capital  employed  in  manufactures  wm  3  nfi  ??o^  11  "^'^^0  pilars.  The  whole  amount 
£ducation.~The  Illinois  colW-I  at  S       ^f^—Offieial  Returns. 

L  teY"^*^'  •"  VpP«'  Alton,Ti835  't^^te  c"oU  '""^J?^'",.'^^^'  ^hurtleff 
1840  si^^'?°"°"^''a,'=^"*^'  "**  Macomb,  in  183?  In  >^^^?*H»t),  «  Lebanon. 
1840,  311  students.     There  were  in  the  stete  fo^l"  *  T  '?«*'t»*ions  there  were,  in 

1241  common  and  priman^  schools  with  3?87«rJ'^° ''"''*'^'"'^«'  ^'^^  ^967  students" 
twenty  yea^^fap^whocTuldneitL^tli^^^^^^^  and  27,502  white  persons  ot^ 

minister?;  the  Sbytlant  o?  mVT^:^-^  ^T""^'^  *^«  «^Pt'«t«   have    160 
with  rrigregltt^^C ^5°^^  in  this  state,  nine  banks  and  branches 

^^^^^^^  -^  ^-^  --i  ^^i^4sstii:r?f  ,r^^^^^^^ 

aTttTt' V"^^^^^^^^  ^«'^^g-  iT extdT  from  Ob-    ^."^  °^  ^^^^  '-P-e- 

at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation  on  tL  Til '«;/   tk^'"'?.*^"  ^^^  ™'^««  *»  near  Peru 

fslstimLT.™''"'  ''"'^  ^  fe-  miles  of  river  n^Son      It '^"^'"^^  ^"^'"^^  »  ""^-^aWe 
18  estimated  to  cost  8,654,337  dollars      A    *T    ,         ^^/vas  commenced  in  1836  and 
miles,  to  Springfield.     Coal  M  n^  Rl  ff   ^.,^'''\°^^  extends  from  Meredosia    fiftv  if,? 
miles,  to  thS  cofl  mine.     B  s£  thSe  f  kf  "''^  f'^'^^'f'  ^'°"^  *>>«  MisSs  ;pi  ritr   J 
partly  executed,  the  principal  of  wScTis  denfmiSe^^^^^^^  '^^  ^-»  pf^ected  'a  ^ 

Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mf,!."  •  ^       *i'^  ^^"*™'  vtuho^,  extending  from 
na^on  of  the  IJUnois  and  MicWgrcib^fl'n'"'^  tenmnating  near 'the  southl™^ 

scendant3  are  still  foS'  %™  tt^e^tyTp^ete^t^^  g"'  ^t""^'  ^^^  ^''^^^  '^e- 
1763,  this  country  came  into  the  possession  JT  « '"?"  ^"**  ^ntam  and  France  in 
h«  state,  by  emigrants  from  othenStesEave  bt  ''*f "  •  ^'^''^^  «•"  *''«  «««'«^^2s  i'^ 
stitutedapaitofthenorth-westterritorv  In  1800  r^^^^  since  1800.  In  1789,  it  coi" 
?8T«  7'  ^'^.^^  ""°°'«  >-««  ma^a  Va  Je  ,1  "f'^"'^  f^  Illinois  became  a  sepai^te 
1818  It  was  admitted  to  the  union  as  an  K^n  TTV  ""u'^^'  '^  P''^^^"*  «ame;  and  in 
time  adn™itted.-C/:  S.  Gaz.  '"dependent  state,  being  the  twenty-third  to  thlt 

anditstS!;rwir;i^^^^^^  onaparallelwith  Richmond,  Virginia 

extent  from  north  to  south  the  cl  mai  !   «^-^««'  York      In  consequence  of  this  S 
the  inexhaustible  richness  of  i^sTXlZT'^X  ^"*  *'T  "  J'"le  essential  vStiK 

'^'''"  It  wiU  br"'''  ""  ' ''™  '"  '        °""'''  "'"^  '""^  '  ^^^^^  '^ 

LTrnT^'^^R^^^^^  situation  is  exceedingly  favom-able  to 

western  border  for  700  miles  •  the  Ohio  «,„  f       V         ,      Mississippi  meanders  alona-  it» 
against  Lake  Michigan  and  the  WaS?  ""f]  '*  .1°  *^'  ^""^^ '  ^"^  on  the  eSlie^ 
..^along  it.  border^  its  interioHfi\J::fr  *  '7"^  extensive  water  conrmmii:! 
liimois,  which  «  formed  ^^  the  junctirjSj  fcSJ^^/S^^^^^  .^''« 
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which  gather  their  head  waters  within  a  few  miles  of  Lake  Michijjon    gwoens  thro,.*^},  *l,«. 

ine  great  Missouri.     It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  at  a  moderate  stage  of  water  to  P9r» 
a  distance  of  more  than  200  miles,  without  reckoning  the  windings  o^thec Welt  naS' 
Sr^-^T  ^^t  P"'"*  *.'''  Illinois  and  Michigan  Inal.  1 00  nSes  W  conn^^^^^^^^^ 
and  Eri.'ti*r\  *^  °Pv '",^  \^  ^'^^  P«'"°"  "f  *he  skte  a  market  t^ronXSe  £ 

:pit?or  ir  2r£'  tt  KLrr '""^  ir  ^ "'  V  <^^^^^  Se  st^tf 

oAhe  stite  and  entTrTtL  M^  ?'^>'^km.  another  large  river,  waters  the  southemVrt 
ThiM^wlit' •!?•!?  f?i,  Mississippi  about  midway  between  the  Missouri  and  OWo 
rhe  Muddy  IS  still  further  south,  and  also  discharges  its  waters  into  the  EsLnni      Thi. 

Z%TT  ""  '^\  '•''*'?•"  ^'l^  °f  *''«  '''^'^  «'«  *h^«  Iroquota  tributer;S^Snkak«^• 
ltITotrthrw:?  ir  t  Sit'  tsi?^  f?"^^  ^"^  LittUabasttfc 
inrr  tlio  «^.,„*     '  ^  j"      •      **«^'>^'»'     isesides  these  are  many  smaller  streams,  cross- 

^^^::::zi^;'^s^;''^^'  p-'^-^-^y  -  *»>«  -th,  affordX 

artifidJlVnf  Trnlr'^:.?^ -^^^^  ^*^«  ^«^"  still  further  extended  by 

vllrl  a „  .  Pj  !"'  »"*'»'"'"»e3  commenced  a  system  of  internal  improvements  some 

r,L  Se^wU  the  sf  r  •  1  f  "•'  "'*'T';  ^''-''^'^  ^"^  *^«  P--"*  Ey  the  emb^Zs! 
Te  ?narrofTbp  It  state  is  labour, ng,  will,  doubtless,  ultimately  be  completed,  making 

3  M;nV.-P  T  °  .'■"''*  ""*"*"'■•     ^™«"?  t'^ese  the  most  important  is  the  Illinois 

vll^    -f  !       •  "  'J'^  commenced  as  a  state  work  in  1836,  and  coneress  to  ad- 

vance its  construction  contributed  every  alternate  section  of  land  on  each^sidTKe  canal 

xLnt^flotlttS"  ThW-  ^7^^"^''  "'"'  '*  '^  *^''"^''*'  ■"«-  than  dtfJyThe 
of  ?he  strtV  anH  wn  K  Tf  r  ^  "  f "  in  progress,  notwithstanding  the  embarrassments 
ot  the  state,  and  will  probably  be  completed  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  fin  lfi4fiT 
It  passes  through  a  reg-Ion  o/inexhaustible  fertility,  and  when  finished  117^  a  po werfii 
t'cWer^:^^^^^^  1-  '^'  ^r^-     ''  ^  *  ---  fact  st'ngTy  ndiS  o 

toms^adl^-inte.^^^^^^^^^ 

fiv«  f   ;j'^  'bottoms    constitute  the  richest  land  in  the  west.     The  soil  is  often  twentv- 

year^teo's';  e±"  ^^^''^  "P, ^^  '^^  ^W^^'  of  -lis,  producLkxrantl^  thS 
^  A^ar,-        p  ?.  extensive  and  fertile  tract  of  this  description  of  soil  is  what  is  caUed  the 

evtSg^northSd  SThTbfS-^  1 1  """^i-^'  '""^  ^'^•''^'^^'^'  «"  *»»«  Mis^^Ppt  -d 
ex^naing  northward  to  the  blufFs  at  Alton,  a. distance  of  ninety  miles.     Its  averaire  width 

3  five  miles^  and  it  contains  about  288,000  acres.     The  soil  is  L  argLceous  orT'il^Ss 

eSeTkf  ;?  ""  '  K^  -«and  happens  to  predominate  in  its  formatSr  lib  tr^t,  X^^ 

Sfu       "'"T^^l"  *he  Mississippi  constituted  the  western  boundary  of  th^  United 

u^d^ryowth'frorhS?  r^'-;^*^«  "^  -ith  a  ^np  of  heavy  timberf  havLg  a  tW  k 
unaergrowtn,  trom  half  a  nule  to  two  miles  m  w  dth,  but  from  thence  to  the  bluffa  U  » 

CrLrrtumr?^^^^^^^^  t"^^'  t'-'  -«»  pent  thri^Wch 

auendv  Xn  nto!fl^  ^^  ■  *"^."  '"^''^'*  ."^""^  ^^^  "'^'g'"  «f  t^e  stream,  and  conse- 
throw  off  r^r  .?  •''-'""?  ^  ''^'■^'  '1"*"*'*^  °f  ^^t^"-'  ^hich  is  apt  to  tagnate  and 
h^,M  A  ^'  rendenng  the  air  deleterious  to  health.  The  soil  is,  howeSr  inex- 
.Zl^  ^'uT'''\  Seventy-five  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  is  an  orfinLy  crop  and 
anni  vV  ^''l?  *Tn"^  '*  ^"^  ^«»  ""^*'^^t^  ^^^  P~d»«ed  successive  Sps  of'  TrJ 
rospSfr •  T'  ^^•'"/OO  years.     Besides  the  American  Bottom,  there  f^Shl  S 

botrms^f  th«  K»,t  t^  ''  appearance,  and  also  on  the  other  rivers  of  the  state  The 
freqS;  inundSl''  T  ^-"''^^^  «?vered  with  a  heavv  growth  of  timber,  and  .^e 
rrequentiy  inundated  when  the  nver  is  at  its  hiirhest  flood.  Tb7««  „f  fl,»  w„iJ.u  .-  .f 
vanous  qualui..,  being  less  frequently  submerged  by  the  floods  of  tberiver  aa' you  ^Tend 
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from  Its  mouth.     When  not  inundated  they  are  equal  In  fortiJity  to  the  far-famed  A  neri- 
can  Bottom,  and  m  some  instances  are  preferable,  as  they  possess  a  soil  less  adhesive 

Ihese  bottoms,  especially  the  American,  are  the  best  regions  in  the  United  States 
for  raismg  stock,  particularhr  horses,  cattle,  and  swine.  The  roots  and  worms  of  the  soil 
the  ^orns  and  other  fruits  from  the  trees,  and  the  fish  of  the  lakes,  are  sufficient  to  subsist 
and  iatten  the  swine  ;  and  the  horses  and  cattle  find  inexhaustible  supplies  of  mass  in  the 
prames  and  pea  vines,  buffalo  grass,  wild  oats,  and  other  herbage  in  the  timber  durinff  the 
summer,  and  rushes  in  the  winter.  The  soil  is  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  production  of 
wheat  and  other  small  gram  as  of  Indian  com.  They  grow  too  rank,  and  fall  down  before 
the  grain  is  sufficiently  ripened  to  harvest.  They  are  also  all,  or  nearly  all,  subject  to  the 
very  serious  objection  of  being  unhealthy.  J      '       J 

"  A  large  part  of  Illinois  consists  of  the  lesser  prairies,  which  spread  out  between  the 
creeks,  nvers,  and  timber  ands,  being  mostly  undulating,  dry,  and  extremely  fertile.     They 
axe,  however   sometimes  level,  and  in  other  cases  wet.     In  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
they  are  small,  varying  ii    size  from  those  of  several  mUes  in  width  to  those  which  contain 
only  a  few  acres.     As  j.  .  advance  to  the  north  they  widen  and  extend  on  the  more  ele- 
vated ground  between  the  water-courses,  and  are  frequently  from  six  to  twelve  miles  in 
width,     fheir  borders  are  by  no  means  uniform.     Long  points  of  timber  often  project  into 
the  prairies,  and  points  of  prairie  project  into  the  timber  between  the  streams.     In  many 
instances  there  are  copses  and  groves  of  timber  embracing  from  100  to  2000  acres  in  the 
midst  o.  the  prairies,  like  islands  m  the  ocean.     This  is  a  common  feature  in  the  country  be- 
tween the  Sangamon  nver  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  state  gene- 
rally     Ihe  lead  mine  region,  especially  abounds  with  these  groves.     These  prairiel  are 
devoid  of  timber,  and  are  covered  with  rank  grass,  over  which  the  fire  annually  sweeps, 
blackening  the  surface,  and  leaving  a  deposit  of  ashes  to  enrich  the  soil.     The  touffh  sw^d 
which  covers  them,  effectually  prevents  the  timber  from  taking  root ;  but  when  this  is 
destroyed  by  the  plough,  the  suri^ace  is  soon  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of  timber.     There 
are  large  tracts  of  country  in  the  older  settlements,  where  thirty  or  forty  years  affo  the 
farmers  cu   their  winter's  supply  of  hay,  which  are  now  covered  with  a  forest  of  young  and 
thrifty  timber      The  prames  have  a  rich,  productive  soil  ;  are  generally  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  health  ;  and  are  well  adapted  to  all  the  various  purposes  of  cultivation. 

Another  kind  of  and  which  abounds  in  this  state  is  called,  in  the  dialect  of  the  west. 
Barrens       In  the  early  settlement  of  Kentucky,  the  inhabitants,  observing  that  certain 
portions  of  the  country  had  a  dwarfish  and  stunted  growth  of  timber  scattered  over  the  sur- 
tace  or  collected  in  clumps,  with  hazel  and  shrubbery  intermixed,  inferred  that  the  soil  must 
necessarily  be  poor,  and  hence  called  these  tracts  barrens.     It  was,  however,  soon  ascer- 
tained, that  so  far  from  their  being  barren,  they  were  really  among  the  most  productive 
lands  in  the  state.      The  name  has,  however,  been  retained,  and  received  a  very  extensive 
application  throughout  the  west.     In  general,  the  barrens  of  Illinois  have  a  surface  more 
uneven  or  rolling  than  the  prairies,  and  which  more  frequently  degenerates  into  ravines  and 
sink-holes.       They  are  almost  invariably  healthy;    have  a  greater  abundance  of  pure 
springs,  and  possess  a  soil  better  adapted  to  all  the  purposes  of  cultivation  and  the  different 
changes  of  seasons  than  either  the  bottoms  ..r  prairies.     They  are  covered  with  wild  erass 
and  with  oa,k  and  hickory  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  scattered  over  their  surface,  and  are 
gnarled  and  dwarfish,  in  consequence  of  the  repeated  fires  which  sweep  over  them;  but  when 
these  ai-e  stopped,  healthy  sprouts  shoot  up  from  the  mass  of  roots  which  have  accumulated 
m  the  earth,  and  grow  with  amazing  rapidity,  so  that  the  want  of  timber  on  these  tracts  can 
easily  be  supplied. 

J-  /•u^T'^j*  '^  ""f^^  ^"'***'  '*'■  *''"^'"  '"^"^  *'^°  abounds  in  Illinoin,  but  is  very  uneauallv 
distributed  oyer  the  state.  Where  the  prairie  predominates  timber  is,  of  course,  a  desidera- 
tum, but  as  It  shoots  up  with  great  strength  and  rapidity  as  soon  as  tlie  soil  is  broken  by 
the  plough,  this  circumstance  does  not  prove  a  bar  to  the  settlement  of  the  country.  The 
kinds  of  timber  most  abundant  are  oaks  of  various  kinds,  black  and  white  walnut,  ash,  elm 
sugar  maple,  honey  locust,  hackberry,  linden,  hickory,  cotton  wood,  pecaun,  mulberry! 
buckeye,  sycaniore,  wild  cherry,  box,  elder,  sassafras,  and  persimmon.  In  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  state  arc  yellow  popl.n  and  beech  ;  near  the  Ohio  are  cypress  ;  and  on 
the  Calamioh,  near  Lake  Michigan,  is  a  am.aU  tr."^t  covered  with  white  pine.     The  under- 
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tL  state  without  resorting  to'axtlficialTultS  ^^       '  '^"''  '"  "°^  *™''^'  ^"""^^^ '-» 

elevated  100  or  200  feet  aLe  the  coZ^s^^^'^'^^iZJZ"^  wUh  earth    and 
tion,  and  have  a  thin  growth  of  dwarfish  Zl^^L  K      ^      n>u    ^*^®  ?'"«  ^°''  '"Jti^a- 
mounds  that  border  L  alluln^  W  Sed  £«  nT'^V  J^^ '**t  ^^  "^^ 
paraUel  ridges,  others  like  conr^d  p^raS     Tht  aril?"^'' .  ^"T  T  '"  '°»» 
of  limestone  rock  from  fifty  to  100  feet  Sh      TlL  ^  ^     sometimes  formed  of  precipices 

tween  the  bluffs,  and  often^t^g  t m  If^p  J^^TtHhl^^^^^^^^^ 
circular  depressions  of  var  ous  sizes,  from  ten  tn  fift„  f^t-A  "reams.     Smk-holes  are 

in  circumference.     They  frequently  co^n  an  ou^t  ft  tl?  ^°^  ^"'""'''^  ^  ^?^  y^"^' 
and  indicate  a  substratum  of  seconJarylSst  "ne  ''**"'  '""'''''^  ^^  *«  ™^«' 

..e:;.Sror-;K:Lrs:x 
Tre^Strrg^ou  r:tir.^isrpti*'^^^^^^^ 

tive.     There  L  no  mountins  Ho  ra^  of  S     b.^ T^  T**  «-<=«^/'°gl7  Foduc- 

peaches,  and  grapes,  thrive  well  and  c»n  h«™c!/-t  ,""*"'  ^KPJ*''  P^""'  1"''>«es. 
table  pS,d«cti!asV ZZlT^  llrcorn  Xat  'U  T^ir .  ^^\'^'^-'f^  v^ge- 
toes,  sweet  potatoes,  turnips,  rye,  tXa^o  Itton  hemn  L  ^  ^''  *'"*'^^^^«^*'  ^"^  ^  ?«*»- 
or  Indian  corn  is  the  staple,  fc  W  ca^l Se'Su^^^^^  '''''°'  ^^°.'.*^  .  ^*^«' 
is  cultivated  with  great  ease  ;  produ3oia^5v  fiffv  bnli:  T.  "T^  ™"*  ^^^^  ^^'^'     ^* 

production..     She  i.  .1»  rich  f„  m  ITrah     r„.l  .^T  J       r      f  °°"°^  '"''  "Se<'H» 
'     VOLrii';-"'" '  """  "'™™«^  '"""""  ^"""itie.  in  St.  U.i.  count,,  .nd  ,,mrt. 
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crystals  in  Gallatin  county.  Gold  is  found  in  Jo-Davies's  and  Fulton  counties,  from  which 
gold  was  produced  in  1839  to  the  value  of  5250  dollars.  Silver  is  also  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  vicinity  of  Silver  creek,  and  in  early  times  a  shaft  was  sunk  here  by  the  French,  and 
it  is  said  that  large  quantities  of  this  metai  were  obtained. 

"  But  of  all  the  mineral  productions  of  the  state,  lead  is  the  most  abundant.  In  the 
northern  part  of  llUnois  and  the  territory  adjacent,  are  the  richest  lead  mines  hitherto 
discovered  on  the  globe.  They  lie  principally  north  of  Rock  river  and  south  of  the  Wis- 
consin, but  some  have  also  been  found  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mississippi.  For  many 
years  the  Indians  and  French  traders  were  accustomed  to  dig  lead  in  these  regions,  but 
they  never  penetrated  much  below  the  surface.  In  1823,  the  late  Colonel  James  Johnson 
obtained  a  lease  of  the  United  States  government,  and  made  arrangements  to  prosecute  the 
business  of  smelting,  which  he  commenced  with  considerable  energy  the  following  year." — 
(See  Account  of  the  Mincrab  of  the  United  States,  hereafter.) 

PRINCIPAL  TOWNS. 

SpbingfiejuD,  capital  of  the  state  of  Illinois,  105  miles  north  by  east  of  St.  Louis,  780 
miles  from  Washington.  Situated  near  the  centre  of  the  state,  four  miles  south  of  San- 
gamon river,  on  the  border  of  a  beautiful  and  extended  prairie.  It  was  laid  out  in  1822, 
and  in  1823  contained  thirty  families,  living  in  log  cabins.  It  contained,  in  1840,  a  state 
house,  for  the  erection  of  which  50,000  dollars  has  been  appropriated,  a  court  house,  and 
market  house,  on  a  fine  public  square,  a  United  States*  land  office,  six  churches— two 
Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Baptist  Reformed,  and  one  Methodist— three 
academies,  thirty-four  stores,  capital  266,000  dollars  ;  one  iron  foundry,  four  carding  ma- 
chines, three  printing  offices,  each  issuhig  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  2579  inhabitants. 

Chicago,  204  miles  north- north-east  of  Springfield,  and  717  miles  from  Washington, 
is  beautifully  situated  on  level  ground,  sufficiently  elevated  to  secure  it  from  ordinary 
floods,  on  both  sides  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  between  the  jimction  of  its  north  and 
south  branches  and  its  entrance  into  Lake  Michigan,  a  distance  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
It  extends  along  the  lake  shore  for  a  mile.     The  river  is  here  from  fifty  to  seventy-fivo 
yards  wide,  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  deep.     The  bar  at  the  mouth  has  only 
about  three  feet  of  water.     An  artificial  harbour  has  been  made  by  the  construction  of 
piers,  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  for  some  distance  into  the 
lake,  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of  sand  upon  the  bar.     Numerous  steamboats  and  vessels 
ply  between  this  place  and  Buffalo,  and  the  various  intermediate  places  on  the  upper  lakes. 
Behind  the  city,  toward  Des  Plaines  river,  is  a  fertile  prairie,  which  for  the  first  three  or 
four  miles  is  elevated  and  dry.     Along  the  north  branch  of  the  Chicago  and  the  lake 
shore  there  are  extensive  bodies  of  fine  timber.     White  pine  lumber  is  obtained  from  the 
regions  about  Green  bay  and  Grand  river,  in  Michigan,  and  across  the  lake  from  St.  Jo- 
seph's river.     The  canal  now  in  pi-ogress  from  this  place  to  the  Illinois  river  will  add  to  its 
importance  and  business.     It  is  sixty  feet  wide  at  top,  and  six  feet  deep,    105  miles  in 
length,  including  a  feeder  of  four  miles,  and  five  miles  of  river  navigation,  and  is  estimated 
to  cost  8,654,337  dollars.     It  had,  in  1840,  four  foreign  commission  houses,  with  a  capital 
of  35,300  dollars  ;  ninety-seven  retail  stores,  capital  400,300  dollars  ;  eleven  lumber  yards, 
capital,  38,900  dollars  ;  one  furnace,  capital  20,000  dollars  ;  one  distillery,  two  flouring 
mills,  three  printing  offices,  one  bindery,  two  daily,  and  two  weekly  newspapers,  and  one 
periodical,  fourteen  brick  and  stone  houses,  and  forty- one  wooden  houses,  budt  during  the 
year,  and  cost  57,500  dollars.     Capital  in  manufactures,  61,950  dollars.     Eleven  schools, 
397  scholais.     Population,  4470.— (See  Internal  Trade,  hereafter.) 

QuiNCY,  104  miles  south  of  Springfield,  and  884  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  a  bluff,  on  the  east  side  of  Mississippi  river,  125  miles  above  the  mouth  of  Illinois  river 
by  water,  and  contains  a  court  house,  four  churches,  twenty-five  stores,  a  United  States' 
land  office,  a  large  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  a  carding  machine,  about  200  dwelhngs, 
and  1500  inhabitants.  The  court  house  stands  ca  a  fine  public  square.  There  are  about 
300  steamboat  arrivals  annually  ;  and  pork  is  annually  exported  to  the  amount  of  100,000 
dollars. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Alton,  eighty-two  miles  west  by  south  from  Springfield,  and  808  miles  from  Wash- 
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ington,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  two  miles  an,l  «  h«ie    u       .1. 
jnou  h  of  the  Missouri,  eighteen  mUes  below  the  moutTof  the  imno;*^    it  L^r.?: 
landing  for  steamboats  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mississippi      A  flnt T'nW    l      1     ?i  '^' 
surface  of  the  ground,  forms  an  exoeUent  naturalw?yTl.„«/f-    I '''''**  ""^^  **»« 
for  several  mileT   Bituminous  coal  exist  r^rllLLJe  „ea"^^^^^^  "^ ""?•  '* 

freestone,  and  water  limestone,  exist  in  abundance      Thr^ZI*    I    ^'     ^-'^e'to"*. 
extend  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  Lra  mife  Lk      TTeTTr    «     ""^^  °^  '^  "^*^ 
for  public  purooses,  aifd  a  large  .^scrvation  ^t  "hT  fcLg^ptr^MtleTsJ;"^^^^^^^ 
teet  wide,  and  other  streets  from  sixtv  tn  18nft«.f    ^„     1    1    i  -j  ■"^"^'^''^■sweet  is   150 

Nauvoo,  124  miles  north-west  from  Spruigfield,  891  miles  from  Washintrton      Tt  U 

mmmmmm 

The  debt  of  lliiuois  is  as  follows  : 


Internal  improvement  debt    . 
Canal  debt 

State  house  ... 

School,  college,  and  seminary  funds  . 
Due  state  bank  for  wairants 

Total  debt  upon  wiiich  interest 


accrues 


dollars. 
5,614,l9e 
4,338,907 
116,000 
>S08,085 
:i94,190 

11,171,378 


rill',  it 
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"  The  improvement  debt  was  for  railroads  and  other  matters.  Tlie  taxes  of  the  state  were 
twenty  conte  per  100  dollars  of  vnluation  for  state  purposes,  and  ten  cents  for  the  interest 
on  this  improvement  debt.  This  latter  tax  has  been  repealed,  and  the  only  resource  to 
which  the  holders  of  this  10,000,000  dollars  of  canal  and  improvement  debt  are  to  look  for 
tlieir  money,  is  the  completion  of  the  canal,  for  the  construction  of  which  thd  canal  stock 
was  issued.  The  state  offers  that  canal  and  its  property  to  those  who  will  advance 
1,000,000  dollars  to  complete  it.  The  value  of  the  property  of  the  canal  is  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  the  engineer  :— 


230,467  acres  canal  lands,  at  10  dollars  . 
Lots  at  Chicago       .... 
Lots  at  Lockport  .... 

Lots  at  Ottawa        .... 

Lots  at  La  Salle 

Lots  at  Juliet  and  La  Page 


dollars. 
2,GG4,670 
350,0(.  3 
300,000 
35-;,(XX) 
500,000 
300,000 


Total  value  canal  property       .         .         .     4,104,670 
"  It  is  proposed  to  give  this  property  into  the  hands  of  trustees  or  those  who  will  advance 
the  new  loan,  to  be  sold  for  cash  when  the  canal  is  completed,  and  applied  to  the  payment 
of  the  loan,  principal,  and  interest.     The  revenue  of  the  completed  canal  then  to  pay  the 
interest  of  the  old  canal  bonds,  and  then  that  of  the  improvement  bonds. 

"  The  land  of  Illinois  comes  under  taxation  five  years  after  its  purchase,  and  the  taxable 
acres  are  as  follows  : 


1840 
1841 

1842 


acres. 

7,960,000 

10,060,000 

13,250,000 


1843 
1844 
1845 


acres. 
14,271,000 
15,000,000 
16,132,876 


,    ,",T^®  following  is  a  statement  of  the  taxable  property,  amount  of  state  tax,  and  taxes, 
including  town  and  county  tax,  in  three  states : — 

taxable  property,      rate  of  tax.  state  tax. 

Illinois     .     .     .     69,881,419     .     .  20  cents.  .  .  182,800 

Indiana   .     .     .  100,000,000     .     .  46      „  .  .  405,000 

,,  poll  tax 75      „  .  .  75,000 

Ohio  ....  134,000,000     .     .  50     „  .  .  917,153 


total  tax. 
331,330 

725,000 

2,350,000 


"  At  the  present  rate,  it  will  be  observed,  that  taxes  are  much  lighter  than  in  the  other 
states. 

"  Since  1840,  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  1,1 10,000  acres  have  been  settled,  or  twelve  per 
cent  of  the  whole  amount  taxable  in  1840.  In  1837,  Illinois  bought  provisions  of  Ohio. 
In  1841,  she  exported  several  millions.  This  shows  the  rapid  progress  of  settlement  and 
produce.  The  completion  of  the  canal  will  g^ve  value  and  activity  to  the  whole  mass, 
giving  wealth  to  the  citizens,  and  abilily  and  will  to  pay  taxes  for  the  remaining  debts."— 
United  States  Almanac  for  1845. 


VI.  INDIANA. 


Indiana  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  lake  and  state  ;  cast  by  Ohio ;  south  by  Ken- 
tucky, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  ;  and  west  by  Illinois.  It  is  between 
37  deg.  45  min.  and  41  deg.  52  min.  north  latitude,  and  between  84  deg.  42  min.  and  87 
deg.  49  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  7  deg.  45  min.  and  1 1  deg.  west  from  Wash- 
ington. Its  length  is  about  260  miles,  and  breadth  about  140  miles  ;  comprising  an  area 
of  about  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in 
1800,  was  5641  ;  in  1810,  24,520  ;  in  1820,  147,178  ;  in  1830,  341,582  ;  in  1840, 
685,866.  White  males,  352,773  ;  white  females,  325,925  "  -  - 
loured  females.  3434.     Emnlovod  in  afrrinnUnro    idn  «o«  .  ;«  /.o.^ 


coloured  males,  3731  ; 
:rc< 


.  co- 
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Blackford,    1226,    C.    Hartfo  d ;  SXlome;    10^2  C 

Lebanon;  Brown,  2364,  C.  Nashville    Benton  P   Szt^'  r^°t^Z'  .,^°*'"^'  ^^^l.  C. 

Cass,  5480,  C.  WansDort    Ckrtp'  M  'S?'  n  ^Au*"?^"^'  ^'^"■°"'  ^^^^'  C.  Delphi  ; 

G^en;  Cli;ton,  75?^  rp^nltr  '/c'r^^d "  S^S^^TTr Jd "^ ••'^'  n'''  '^«?^^''"^ 
Wash  nffton  :  Dearborn    IQ  ^127    C    T  „  u  o-^S^  C.  Fredonia  j   Davies,  6720,  C. 

DeKalbTl968,  C  Au";™fDekwa;e    SsS"'?"^^    ^r*"''  A\'^''  ^'  Greensburg  ; 
F1H,„.^  ccc«'o   ^    ,  "™  .^^emware,  b843,  C.  Muncytown  ;  Dubois,  3632,  C.  Jasper; 


a  cConf  H^ndrii'^lS^^^^       Hancock  7535,  C.  Greenfield ;-Ha;ris'o;  1T4T9 

Jav,  3863  C.  PordandTieEon  16  614  C  M«Z  't'^'^'P''"'  ^l^'^'  ^-  R^"^^^'''^^; 
Johnson,  9352,  C.  FrankC  Kno'  10fi4'  ^■^^^'''"'  '  J^nn"?g8,  8829.  C.  Vernon  ; 
La  Grange,  3664,  Cl^l'lZ'umc  Tr.  p"" 'f  ''  ^'S"*'*"'  '^^^^'  ^-  Warsaw; 
LawrencI,  11,782,  C.  Tdford  Vadfso;  sS^/^^r^  ''  ^^  ^"'■*"'  ^'84,  C.  La  Porte; 
Plymouth  ;  Marion  16  080  r   In?  ,'•       !?'  ^-  ^ndersontown  ;  Marshall,  1651,  C. 

3048,  C.  Peru  rMonrof  10  143  P  rT  ''i^"*V^^^'  ^'  ^°""*  P'^^^*"*  '  MiLmi, 
viUe     MorgS,'  10  74T'c    M«^;S  .^l°°"H"g^«n  5  Montgomery,  14,438,  C.  Crawfordsl 

Paoli;  Owfn?8359;c:Sp;n^ef  Pa£Sf49^^^  V%'  ^'-.f  "^p^*"^ '  ^'''"^^'  9««2,  C. 
Pike,  4769,  C.  Petersburg  Ser  21 62  PV  1  ^P""^"'^^  '  ^^"V'  4655,  C.  Rome; 
non;  Pulaski    561    P   wf  '  .*^°"®'^'  2162,   C.  Valparaiso;  Posey,  9683,  C.  Mount  Ver- 

c  wiSS;fAip?;y'^039Td  vta-n'  '^i^\'';t.TSk'  •'  ^^"^^^p'''  io.6«4, 

C.  Lexington  ;sUS^12  0^!'c'^hT-»''  ^  '  ^^'^-f '  ^'  ^"^^^"^«  ''  ^cott,  4242 
6425,  C.fouth  Bent  StarM49,  6  StaSfc  H  •  sLX;'  2??«'  P^'/^'^'lPt  '..^  '^"-P''' 
C.  Benton  ;  Switzerland    9920    C    V»vn„     t'  '  ^M^'S'  "^"^'^^  ^^^l'^*"'  8315, 

8017,  C.  Liberty  rvSdeS^  Jo  T'fvF^^^^  C.Lafayette;  Union 

Vigo.   12.076.  C.' Tern  Haute^  wi^^  Newport; 

liamsport ;  Warwick  6321  P  rI  n  \^\-  ^^^^^  '  Warren,  5656,  C.  Wil- 
23,290.  C  SreSeWeL  ^^'^^^'   C.  Salem  ;  Wayne. 

1237,  C.  ColuE  '  '  ^°°'  ^^*''  ^®^2'  ^-  Monticelio ;  Whitley, 

hi%1idTn?dT;'  ArnZ'o?ln"  I"^^'^"''-  The  country  bordering  on  the  Ohio  is 
Great  Miami  to  Blue  river  aK±1  '""'  ^T""'  ^^*''.  1^^  ^'''°'  ^"^^  ^^'  '^^"th  «f  the 
the  distance  of  two  mUes  ImZlti^^C^^pT  *°.^^*'''P  ^  ^"^  ^°*^«'  ''"^  receding  to 
large  tract  of  evellTnd  suco^^^f^^     ^^^Tu^'f  "^''''  *^*  ^'"«  disappear,  and  then  a 

all  the  princtaTstreams  exceof  L  Ohi^^  '  ^  ^Vl'^  "^  '^^'''  ^"''^^""S  °" 
three  to  six  miles  in  wTdih  wli!  ^J'°'  '^^  "^  '*"Pf  °^  ^"^^^^^  •'"'^  P^^^e  land,  from 
light.  Betw™  n  the  Wabash  Zt  ^'"M•''^  "'"'  x.*^'  '""°*'^  "  ^'•«'^«".  ''"^  th^  soil 
spersed  with  w.Uands  ^1^11  /'"^'^"'' ^*^  """"^'^^  "  S^^^^'^ly  level,  inter- 
afong  the  iThm^  end  o^Se  'mS'  ""'^rW"  T^^  «hore  of  this  state.  Uich  ;xtends 
behind  which  there  are  sLdvli^b^"  "  JT**  '"'*''  T^  ''•"«•  '^'^«"t  200  feet  high, 
other  trees.     The^rSrieSrdenW  ^^^^  ^"f  pow  some  pine  and  a  L 

lent  vegetable  soil  homZnfn7%  f  1  ^*^^  "^  "?*■'  ''«''°^'  ordinarily  an  excel- 
several  kinds  of  Ik  Ih    b-oh   t  t       '^'   '    ^  "v  ^°^*^  "^  *'"«  soil  consists  of 

honeylocust.  cotton  w^od  ^^tJZf'^^  ""^T'  «^«"7'  ""Pl^'  «1™.  sassafras,  linden, 
wheat,  rye.  Indian  cor  oats  CTT'  .  K  T'"'*'"'^-  ^^«  P""'''?^'  productions  are 
-f/:  S.Gaz  '        '  ^"'^'^^h^'^t'  ^"l«y.  potatoes,  beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

horsfstd^Ses'fefSt^^^^  ^"  t'^''  «*«'«  ^41.036 

value  of  357,594  dollmThl*  '  675,982  sheep  ;  1.623.608  swine  ;  poultry  to  the 

bushels  of  ba;ley^T9^i.60^5'bu:h^:f^/»'^^^^^^^^^ 

ouoKwneat;  28,155,887  bushels  0,  lu^^r{^;^Si:: :i:Lr;'^J^'S:  ^^ 
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hops ;  30,647  lbs.  of  wax  ;  1,525,794  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  178,029  tons  of  hay  ;  8605  toni 
of  flax  and  hemp  ;  1,820,306  lbs.  of  tobacco  ;  3,727,795  lbs.  of  sugar.  The  products  of 
ra9n7arr,r'"*^rS.*  ^^^'26^  *^""''"  '  °f  **>«  «"''«^'  at  110,055  dollars  ;  of  lumber, 
fi  ?o;?ico  T  ^''^'^  """^  ™"*^^  ^^'265  gallons  of  wine  ;  and  value  of  skins  and 
furs,  220,883  dollars.— 0^«a/  Returtis. 

Minerals.-— Iron  and  coal  have  been  found  in  this  state,  and  there  are  some  salt 
springs,  and  Epsom  salts  are  found  in  a  cavo  near  Corydon  ;  but  the  mineral  productions 
nave  no  great  mterest.  * 

The  climato  is  generally  healthy  and  pleasant ;  the  wintera  are  mild  m  the  southern, 
and  more  severe  m  the  northern  parts. 

^^r"r~^^^  ^^'°  ^"^^  ^"*"^^  *''®  ^^^^^  southern  border  of  this  state,  and  furnishes 
great  tacilities  for  trade.     The  Wabash  is  the  largest  river  in  this  state,  being  500  miles 
in  length.     It  nses  m  Ohio,  and  passes  westwardly  and  south-westwardly  through  the 
state,  when  it  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary  for  120  miles,  and  entei^  the  Oliio 
thirty  miles  above  Cumberland  river.     It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Lafayette,  300 
miles,  a  part  of  the  year.     White  river,  its  largest  branch,  is  200  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable in  Its  west  fork  for  steamboats  to  Indianapolis,  in  season  of  floods.    It  consists  of  an 
oast  '^'^. and  west  fork,  wliich  unite  about  thirty  miles  above  its  junction  with  the  Wabash. 
i-!.i      1?*®  ":a*er  river  runs  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state,  and  enters  the  Great  Miami 
a  httle  above  Its  mouth.     The  St.  Joseph's  river  enters  the  north  part  of  the  state  from 
Jflichigan,  and  after  a  coui-se  of  forty  miles,  passes  through  Michigan  into  Michigan  lake. 
LakeMichigan  touches  this  state  in  its  north-west  part.— f7.  S.  Gaz. 

/Varfcs.—There  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  eleven  commercial  and  twenty-six  commis- 
sion  houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  1,207,400  dollars  ;  1801  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  5,664,687  dollars  ;  767  persons  employed  in 
the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of  90,374  dollars  ;  2705  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  237  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  582,165  dol- 
lars.— Official  Returns. 

Manu/actures.~TheyalMe  of  home-made,  or  family  manufactures,  was  1,289,802  dollars. 
1  here  were  twenty-four  fulling  mills,  and  thirty-seven  woollen  manufactories,  employing 
103  persons,  producing  goods  to  the  value  of  58,867  dollars,  and  employing  a  capitd  of 
77,9o4  dollars ;  twelve  cotton  manufactories,  with  4983  spindles,  employing  210  persons, 
producing  articles  to  the  value  of  135,400  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1 42,500  dollars  ;  seven 
turnax:cs,  producing  810  tons  of  cast  iron,  and  one  forge,  producing  twenty  tons  of  bar  iron, 

oT.F&nf  ,  ?  PI"??""'  .'""'^  *  "''P'**^  °f  ^'^''^^  •'""^"•s  ;  forty-seven  persons  produced 
^4J,040  bushels  of  bituminous  coal,  with  a  capital  of  9300  dollars ;  three  paper  manufac- 
tories, producing  to  the  value  of  86,457  dollars,  and  other  manufactures  of  paper  i.roducing 
to  the  value  of  54,000  dollars,  the  whole  employing  100  pei-sons,  and  a  capital  of  68,739 
dollars  ;  261  persons  manufactured  flax  to  the  value  of  6851  dollars  ;  eighty-eight  persons 
manufactured  tobacco  to  the  value  of  65,659  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  247706  dollars ;  hats 
*?  on?o  TT  '"^""factured  to  the  value  of  122,844  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value 
ot  ^U4»  dollars,  the  whole  employing  183  persons,  and  a  capital  of  69,018  dollars;  428 
tanneries  employed  978  persons,  and  a  capital  of  399,627  dollars ;  579  other  manufactories 
otleather,  as  saddlenes,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  730,001  dollars,  and  em- 
ployed a  capital  of  247,549  dollars;  forty-five  potteries  employed  seventy-nine  persons, 
produced  articles  to  the  value  of  35,835  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  13,685  dollars ;  twenty- 

17  ^c^'j°nP  ,"o'^  "^"^^  *"^  P*""**  *°  ^^^  ^a'"e  «f  47,720  dollars,  with  a  capital  of 
1 /,J»4  dollars ;  120  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  123,808  dollars ;  eighty- 
three  persons  produced  hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  34,263  dollars;  forty-seven 
persons  manufactured  885  smaU  arms;  two  persons  manufactured  the  precious  metals  to  the 
er^on  Au  «^J  twenty-eight  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the  value 

ot  O/^U  dollars;  1007  persons  produced  bricks  and  lime  to  the  value  of  206,751  dollars, 
with  a  capital  of  140,469  dollars;  thirty  persons  made  1,135,560  lbs.  of  soap,  228,938 lbs. 
QOQ  J- r^.f*"  ®^'  V  ^  ^^^'  °^  ''"*''  ^"^  spermaceti  candles,  with  a  capital  of  13,039  dollars ; 
323  distilleries  produced  1,787,108  gallons,  twenty  breweries  produced  188,392  gallons,  the 
whole  employing  500  pei-sons,  and  a  capital  of  292,3 16  dollars  ;  five  rope  walks,  cmployiiiir 
eleven  pei-sons,  produced  cordage  to  the  value  of  5850  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  227n 
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Jhh  a  ;a,lj.r"«  ,'"'l""f>|ft»'-«l^f7affcs  and  wa^ffons  to  tl.c  value  of  ir,3,13.';  dollars- 
and  wifKr  -u'^^^  ^""f'  ^"^  *'''"""ff  ™'"«  nianufactured  224,624  babels  of  flour 
dolt™  i""  T'"''  """P'"^^  222^  P*"^«"«'  producing  articles  to  tl,;  va^ue  o"!  329  134 
fo&SoS'r/  *  '''P'*"':?  ':S7'^^^  dollars?  vessels  were  bi^  to  the  vaJu^  o' 
capita  of  Si  022  ft  P^'^TA^'^r"*^  ^"""*r  *°  *•>«  ^"^'"^  of  211,481  dollars,  with  a 
5?19  pelns'   a^^  ?[  ^*''"«.    '°"^?«'  ^"^  ^.^^O  -ooden  houses,  emploveJ 

semi-wSrand  Zll'-  '  L.  "''  sixty-nino  printing  offices,  six  binderies,  fW 
S^OM  S^o^ill  rr.^ff  n^  newspapers,   and  three   periodica^  employed   211 

collece"at  SoutlHS?"  '°"'^^'  at  Bloomington,  was  founded  in  1827  ;  South  Hanover 
foS  t  iTaa  Z7'a-""^  ^T?^'^  '".  ^^^.^  '  '^"^'^^  *=«»«^'  "*  Crawfordsville,  wL 
1839  Inthi!  niff  f-  'T  Asbuiy  university,  under  the  Methodists,  was  founded  in 
io<jy.     in  these  institutions  there  were,  in  1840,  322  students.     There  were  in  tlio  ,,iJ!. 

Ss^TehS^'of  w?;'"''  ^*"'^"*^'  '^"'^  ''''  comnioi^nd  pLirsiEl:  S 
nor  write  -JT"*:  Ja7        ^"""'  "'"'"  *"^'"*y  J''-^  ""^  *^'  ^^'^^^  '^""I'J  "^^^he;  read 

teriatST^^"h?.flf'  *''^^'^P*'«*«  ^^^^  334  churches,  and  218  ministers  ;  the  Presby- 
tTo  Lutlierlns  in  184o'  S  T^*^  "'"''**'''. '  *''^  ^''^^^'^^^  '»'>«»*  ««ve"ty  preachel 

is  thewlnZlttV'^^^  greatest  work  of  Internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this  stato 
I  ak«  S  f  ^f  1  "''  ''T''  ^>''  ^^^^^''^  f'"™  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  187  miles  to 
in  Ohb  a   1    •  t'^"'- "°  *5"  ^*."T'  ^"y  '  eighty-seven  miles  and  a  quarter  of  kbein^ 

n  Ohio,  and  n.nety-mne  miles  and  three-quarters  ii  Indiana.  The  Whi?e  \W  ctmS  ex? 
tends  from  Lawrenceburg,  thirty  miles  to  BrookviUo.     This  canal,  Xn  completed   wfl 
sev^nTv  ?"'" V''^':  ""  *^?  "4"^^  '«^'  -'*»»  *»>«  Ohio  river,  tk  entire  iStr^^^^ 

o  cltcuEe  Wa'^^^^^  M00,000  dollars.     The' Central  canal  is^desi^^^f 

to  connect  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville  na^Inir 

?^0ottou3'krt'^^^r'"  irr'  .^^^  ^  ^^  '"'^^^^  -^  tit Ttlmatercosf 
nana      -n  1  r^^"*'  ''^  ^^^  '^°''''  ^*^«  ^'^^^  Completed.     Terre  Haute  and  Eel  River 

Zh\rJ^rT7'  ^T  ^^"*"'  *''^  ^''"*''^'"  termination  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canaT 
with  the  Central  canal  m  Greene  county,  at  a  distance  of  forty  miles  and  a  hdf   and  an 

?n Znt  r'P'T  "f  629,631  doUars.  'tWs  work  is  not  completed  The  Madison  anS 
Indianapolis  railroad  extends  fi-om  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  mUes  to  In 

'3-"/.  S.  GaT'  '°"P''*''-     '""'^'  "^'^^^  "^^^^  and^aiSL^e  Seipr^: 

PRINCIPAL   TOWNS. 

the  Wab!X  riJe^'  ^Jf  ^^  .'""f  n«rth-west  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
me  vvaDash  river,  ten  miles  below  tlie  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  river    at  the  ho-id  nf 

itr;  b:  dr:si: "b'"  '^^'"';-  '^  ^^^^  '*  ^«"*'^" '^  ^  cou^t  h:L:*g2,i, " : 

m^n?'nn!;    '  '^^^".,f  "'^''^es,  an  academy,  twenty-one  stores,  two  flouring  mills,  two  saw 

iTir  Xe  Wab  T  ri"^^  '"^,  ^"'""^  ™^"'  4««  *^^^"'"^'  and^about  2^0  in! 
Tito   ^^\^^^\^^  and  Erie  canal  connects  it  with  Lake  Erie. 

It  hran  aeSVe  t"r?dt  °"     "  T^  ^"""^  ^^  '^'  ^^'°'  ^^^  "^'««  north-west  of  Washington. 

fabrics      In  1840    tbpJ         >%^.  <=°««n  factory,  a  steam  engine  factory  and  some  other 

hab'fnts.'\H;:t:reTSltrcS^^^^^^  *^°  ''^'"  ^^  ^^^«  ^"- 

ivDiANAPOLis,  capital  of  the  state  of  fudiana,  is  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  White 
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river,  wliich  is  navigable  to  this  town  in  time  of  higli  water.  It  contains  a  state  house, 
governor's  house,  court  house,  a  United  States"  Innd  office,  six  churches,  a  female  institute, 
a  county  seminary,  a  steam  flouring  and  saw  mill,  and  2692  inhabitants.  Tlie  national 
road  passes  through  the  place  ;  and  the  most  important  roads  in  the  state  centre  here.  The 
place  was  originally  laid  out  on  a  mile  square,  with  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles,  and  additions  have  been  made  to  it  on  the  dUFerent  sides.  In  the  centre,  is  a 
circular  area  of  several  acres,  from  which  four  streets  diverge,  crossing  the  other  streets 
diagonally.  In  the  centre  of  the  circular  area  was  originally  a  mound,  on  whicli  stands  the 
governor  s  house,  in  a  very  commanding  situation,  with  a  circular  street  around  it,  eighty 
feet  wide.  The  state  house  is  180  feet  long,  by  eighty  feet  wide,  and  forty-five  feet  high 
from  the  ground  to  the  cornice,  with  an  appropriate  dome.  A  bridge  crosses  White  river. 
In  1840,  there  were  thirty  stores,  capital  92,600  dollars  ;  one  fulling  mill,  one  cotton 
factory,  500  spindles,  two  tanneries,  one  brewery,  two  printing  offices,  two  binderies,  two 
weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one  flouring  mill,  four  grist  mills,  nine  saw  mills, 
two  oil  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  31,630  dollars.  Population,  1452. 

Terre  Haute,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash,  is  another  famous  place,  with  about 
2500  inhabitants. 

EvANSviLLE,  172  miles  south-west  by  south  of  Indianapolis,  is  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Ohio  river,  at  the  great  north  bend,  below  the  entrance  of  Green  river,  and 
contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  a  bank,  eight  churches,  a  steam  flouring  mill,  one 
foundry,  forty-five  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  2500  inhabitants. 

Fort  Wayne,  131  miles  north-north-east  of  Indianapolis,  beautifidly  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Maumee  river,  and  contained,  in  1840,  a  court  house,  gaol,  five  churches, 
four  academies,  nine  stores,  500  dwellings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  It  is  on  the  line 
of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canals,  and  surrounded  by  a  rich  and  fertile  country. 

Logan's  Port,  at  the  head  of  the  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Wabash,  seventy-two 
miles  from  Indianapolis,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  and  Wabash  canal,  is  a  flourishing 
and  increasing  town,  with  about  2000  inhabitants. 

New  Albany,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  121  miles  south-by-east  of 
Indianapolis.  In  1840,  population  4226;  had  fifty  stores,  one  iron  foundry,  one  steam 
engine  factory,  one  hemp  bagging  factory,  ten  to  fifteen  steamboats,  besides  sloops  and 
schooners,  built  annually.     This  place  is  rapidly  increasing. 

Finances.— The  revenue  paid  in  for  the  year  ending  October  31st,  1843,  was 
213,716  dollars  66  cents.  The  amount  of  the  common  school  fund,  derived  from  bank 
dividends,  was  59,243  dollars  44  cents.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  assessed  in  1843 
was  14,674,599.  The  value  of  all  property  taxed,  was  103,709,853  dollars.  The  number 
of  polls  taxed  was  121,919.  The  internal  improvements  of  the  state  consist  of  one  rail- 
road, three  turnpike  roads,  and  five  canals.  The  amount  of  the  state  debt  was  13,899,000 
dollars;  of  which  sum,  1,527,000  dollars  accrued  from  bank  stock,  and  the  balance  for 
internal  improvements.  The  expenses  of  government,  in  1843,  were  90,897  dollars;  for 
1844,  they  are  estimated  at  100,000  doUars.  The  income  is  estimated  at  240,000  dollars, 
mostly  paid  in  state  treasury  notes. 


VII.  OHIO. 


Ohio  is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake  Erie  ;  east,  by  Pennsylvania  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  south,  by  the  Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  ;  and 
west  by  Indiana.  It  lies  between  38  deg.  30  min.  and  42  deg.  north  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 80  deg.  35  min.  and  84  deg.  47  min.  west  longitude,  and  between  3  deg.  31  min. 
and  7  deg.  41  min.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  It  is  about  210  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  200  miles  broad  from  east  to  west ;  comprising  an  area  of  about 
40,0(X)  square  miles,  or  25,600,000  British  statute  acres.  The  population,  in  1790,  was 
3000;  in  1800,  45,365;  in  1810,  230,760;  in  1820,  581,434;  in  1830,  937,637;  in 
1840,  1,519,467  ;  being  the  third  in  population  in  the  United  States.  Of  these,  775,360 
were  white  males ;  726,762  white  females ;  8740  were  free  coloured  males ;  8602  free 
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tures  a„,J  fr   1      rSS"^-''  '"  ^ff"""'*"™.   272,579;  in  commerce,  9201 ;  in  manufao- 

c^nr^  ilats'  332?    I  '"  "i"'"^;  ^°* '  "r^''*"'^  *'"  '^"'"'  ^12  ,  navigating  rive^. 
"iirni^  and  lakes,  3323  ;  learned  {.rofessions,  56(i3.— Official  lietunis. 

C.    St.   Clairsvilir;    Brown    22n7   C    r  I      '       «  S*  ^*'>"'»J  Belmont,  30,901, 

Carroll,  18  108    C  Pa^^VJ  '  !' '         .^«o''ff«t«'vn ;    Butler,    28,173,    C.  Hamilton 

^ri.^Ji!'!'SL^^^  c.tS''cS'  f5  779Tiv?''^^^'''^'.'  ^' 

biana  40  378    r   iVo..,  r  •  i        »   v.-  """*vm,  v^nnton,    io,ny,  C  Wilmington;  Colum- 
22,0V  C.KS^  If^  12  Mors     ;    I,"?"'   l\?8.2t  C   Groenvillo  ,  Del.,v'.„^ 

22.269,   C   IlSbWough      LekiT^?4,^'^^^      Henry   2503.  C.  Napoleon  f  Highland 
'"      n    2T0TJ   r"  TV^    n       t    \^'      'J'   ^-  W^n  i  Holmes.  18.088,  C.  Miller«^bui  ,r : 
)l^'%^Tt.L''t!!!!!^'''''S-'!^^^     Jefferson,.  20.030.  C.  SteS-' 


gclllW^bS'r^S?    ^\f^'   ^•0'^''''^'    ^^°"'-"^'   18,-^21,  C.  WoodfieldT  Mont- 
9  482'  C   ?r""''p'  P"'''*>^„7'  19.725.  C.  Circleville ;  Pike,  7626,  C.  Piketon     PrS 

ciusk, ;  Scioto  1 S2,  '^i^^:;-^^::^^^'^^!^-^:'^  ^™  «-- 

Wa'S  ;'&  a'r25^63'iT^Ae%1^  f  J^'"'  rf  •  ^•^™"  "  ^"""'  ^tl^t  c! 

Wert,  15V7,™an  Wert     Wartn  23  Ml'PT)"'  ''  ^'"  w'  ',^'''  ^^  ^''"'y^^^''^  '  ^'- 
etta  :    Wavne     S'  SOS     P    w     ?'      'Mk-^'  '^''•''^""n  ?  Washington,  20,823,  C.  Mari- 

Perrysbmg^    '        '       '    ^'   ^'''^'' '    ^'^''^'"^'    ^^6^'    C.   Bryan;   Wood,    5357,    C. 
rallvt'^rl'?  •"**'"'''  ''^  ^^'^  ''''*^'  '^"'^  *'"«  ''^""t'y  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  are  sene- 

hilly  and  broken  Most  of  the  tr w"  ^  J  ^""-^r"?  °°  *''«  O^i^  river,  is  generally 
tivaid  to  their  higSlummt.'"'      "  '  '^"'^P  ™''  ^"''   '^"'^  '^^^  ^^^^^^^  °^  ^eing  ol 

The'inTervd  tnl  t'throT-"'''  ^'■'''^''  fH"?"™^  "^  '^  ™''""*^'°'  '"  th«  ^hole  state, 
both  sides  of  the  Sol  o  ^'r'.""!^  ^ey*^"-^  ^^  l*^  tributaries,  have  great  fertility.  On 
bodies  of  rieh  ltd  fe^el  land  inlh  .  f '''n"°'^,  Little  Miami,  are  the  most  e.4nsive 
Scioto,  and  between  he  sl  o  « ^  t  ';  ^xr  *''■  ^'""^  ''^^'''  ""^  *''«  Muskingum  and 
them    ow  an.l  1      k  ,         ''"^  *^°  *''''  ^^•^'"'  "vers  are  extensive  prairies,  some  of 

I%r  oLr  L?r/;i  P'"^-'- "^  "  ^'^*  •l"""^^*^  °f  «°^r^«  grass,  from  ^two  to  fivTfeet 

the  Ohio  from  those  which  fnllinLl^L  I  ^  '^i"'''  '^'"'^•''  **•«  ^**^"  ^^J"*=''  *"'^»  into 
while  th/lnnri  ^"°*f. '^'"^''^  fall  into  Lake  Erie,  is  the  most  marshy  of  any  in  the  state  • 

bla  k  wabi^oak^f;ar3ree•'  ^f-T"  '^  ^T^^^^  •^^^^  ^"''"^  *'- Lest  treefl' 
sycamore,  a  h  of  severalTrlT;  °Y'  ^P'' "^'^""'"'^^  ^'"•^^' ^«^'''  ^^'^^^'  P^P''^'-, 

tLsively'used^^  a  sXlitutf^^^^^^  't'^''^'   ^"'l  ^^tewood,  whl.h  is  exl 

of  the  state,  buUndian  corn  «n^  .F.  ^^'"^  ""^^.^^  ?^'^"'^  ""  *'^«  «t«P^«  production 

Ohio  has  already  become  lo  Z  1  ?r- "'  "'"  ^'•'^''''^  '"  ^^^^^  abundance.  Although 
amount  of  for^S^i.  yet  uUX'd^^^  |  S™"^  *"  *^'  *""""  *^  '^^^^'^^  ''''"'  ^" 
.eve?-^-?:~"  '^®  '"™'"^"  ""^  ^arm  and  pretty  regular,  hut.  s„h,Vot    of  ,',^..    .- 

vor.T"     "''"  ^"''"  "'^  ^^^'^'^''^^^  ™"'''  ^"*  °»"<^h  !«««  80  inVhen^rthem'tha;  In 
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the  southern  part  of  the  state.  Nenr  I^ako  Erie,  tlio  winters  are  probably  as  severe  as  in 
the  same  latitude  on  the  Atlantic.  In  the  country  for  fifty  niiU-s  south  of  I„nko  Krio, 
there  are  generally  a  number  of  weeks  of  good  sleighing  in  the  winter  j  but  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  state,  the  snow  is  too  snmll  in  quantity,  or  of  too  short  continuance, 
to  produce  good  sleigliing  for  any  considerable  time.  In  the  neighbourhoo<l  of  Cincinnati, 
green  peas  are  produced  in  plenty  by  the  2()th  of  May.  In  parts  of  the  state  near  marshes 
and  stagnant  waters,  fevers,  and  agues,  and  bilious  and  other  fevers,  are  prevalent.  With 
this  exception,  the  climate  of  Ohio  may  be  regarded  as  healthful."—  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products.— In  1840,  there  were  in  this  state  430,527 
horses  and  mules  ;  1,217,874  neat  cattle  ;  2,028,401  sheep;  2,0<)9,746  swine  j  poultry, 
to  the  value  of  551,193  dollars.  There  were  produced  16,571,661  bushels  of  wheat; 
212,440  bushels  of  barley  ;  14,393,^03  bushels  of  oats;  814,205  bushels  of  rye  ;  633,139 
bushels  of  buckwheat;  33,668,144  bushels  of  Indian  com;  3,685,315  lbs.  of  wool ;  62,195 
lbs.  of  hops  ;  38,950  lbs.  of  wax  ;  5,805,021  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  1,022,0'17  tons  of  hay  ; 
9080  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  5,942,275  lbs.  of  tobacco;  4317  lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ; 
6,363,386  lbs.  of  sugar ;  the  products  of  the  dairy  were  valued  at  1,848,869  dollars  ;  of 
the  orchard,  at  475,271  dollars;  of  lumber,  262,821  dollars.  There  were  made  11,524 
gallons  of  wine ;  and  6809  tons  of  pot  and  pearl  naUes.— Official  Returns. 

Minerals.— Salt  springs  have  been  found  on  Yellow  creek,  in  Jefferson  county  ;  on 
the  waters  of  Killbuck,  in  Waj^ne  county  ;  on  Muskingum  river,  near  Zanesville  ;  and  at 
various  other  places,  "  Bitummous  coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  tlie  eastern  part  of 
the  state,  particularly  near  Maasilon,  in  Stark  county,  and  in.Tallmadge,  in  Summit  county. 
This  coal  is  delivered  to  consumers  in  Cleveland  for  fifteen  cents  a  bushel.  Iron  ore  is 
found  in  various  places,  particularly  near  Zanesville,  and  on  Bush  creek,  in  Adams 
county." — U.  S,  Gaz. 

Hivers.— -The  Ohio,  which  gives  name  to  the  state,  flows  along  its  entire  southern 
border.  This  river  is  908  miles  long,  from  Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by  its  various  windings, 
though  it  is  only  614  miles  in  a  straight  line.  Its  current  is  gentle,  with  no  falls,  except- 
ing at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where  there  is  a  descent  of  twenty-two  feet  and  a  half  in 
two  miles,  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  a  canal.  For  about  half  the  year,  it  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  of  a  large  class  through  its  whole  course.  The  Muskingum,  the  largest 
river  which  flows  entirely  in  the  state,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and 
Walholding  rivers,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  100  miles. 
The  Scioto,  the  second  river  in  magnitude,  flowing  entirely  within  the  state,  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Portsmouth,  Its  largest  branch  is  the  Whetstone  or 
Olentangy,  which  joins  it  immediateljr  above  Columbus.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  130 
miles.  The  Great  Miami  is  a  rapid  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  state,  100  miles  long, 
and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  state.  The  Little  Miami  has  a  course 
of  seventy  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above  Cincinnati.  The  Maumce  is  100 
miles  long,  rises  in  Indiana,  runs  through  the  north-west  part  of  this  state,  and  enters 
Lake  Erie  at  Maumee  bay.  It  is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Perrysburg,  eighteen  miles 
from  the  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  boatable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The  Sandusky 
rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  eighty  miles,  it  enters 
Sandusky  bay,  and  thence  into  Lake  Erie.  The  Cuyahoga  rises  in  the  north  part  of  the 
state,  and,  after  a  curved  course  of  sixty  miles,  enters  Lake  Erie  at  Cleveland.  It  has  a 
number  of  falls  which  furnish  valuable  mill  seats.  Besides  these,  Huron,  Veraiilion, 
Black,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula  rivers  fall  into  Lake  Erie. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Harbours.— Lako  Erie  borders  this  state  fcr  about  150  miles,  and  has  several 
harbours,  among  which  the  largest  are  within  Maumee  and  Sandusky  bays.  Besides 
these,  are  the  harbours  of  Huron,  Cleveland,  Fairport,  and  Ashtabula. —  If.  S.  Gaz. 

Trades.— ^The  direct  foreign  exports  of  this  state,  in  1840,  amounted  to  991,954  dol- 
lars ;  and  the  imports  to  4915  dollars.  There  were  fifty-three  commercial  and  241  com- 
mission houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  5,928,200  dollars  ;  4605  retail 
dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  21,282,225  dollars;  2891  persons  employed 
in  the  luml  er  trade,  with  a  capital  of  373,268  dollars  ;  854  persons  engaged  in  internal 
transportation,  who,  with  1061  butchers,  packers,  &c,,  employed  a  capital  of  4,617,570 
dollars, — Official  Returns. 
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Mnnufacturea.-hv  IH40.  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufacture  wa«  1  8-51  m7 
dollars  ;  there  were  130  woollen  manufactorieH  and  9n«  f„n;„„      n  j     •  '»»o3,937 

value  of  (i8.5.7/57  dollars.  en,,.lcwi.;;  oSrp^^^^^^ 
cotton  manufaetorio.,  with  I3,'A'54  snindL    emnlnvin-^Tr  ^37,985  dollars  ;  eight 

the  value  of  139.378  dollar;^„d'^:;S;yi  ;'^a?Zro^'T3TcS  Sdlt'-'T'^'f  ^  *" 
furnaces  produced  3.5,236  tons   of  cast  iron,  ai.d  ni„er„  fori.    *  7  '  7I«"fy-t'»o 

of  bar  iron,  consuming  104,312  tons  ofTd    emTvir  olf^'        '  "^^T*^  ^'^^  *""" 

sons  manufactured  flax,  producing  the  'vah-e  ohT'S?  do  S'^^th  a'rpital"y  2^2  Z 

ne^\ri":lirof^"28"'Ton '":r''^*'T ^'^'"^''' ''''''' •loSaTl 'trat it : 

pmomproducmUhree  cannon,  and  2450  mall-^nn,     S  „  '  ""°'^,l»""" 

the  ppecfou.  mrt.U  to  the  y,lm  of  S3  125  dTl     Ssd  ''""J""™"  P»"»n«  mnimfacluml 
to  the  value  of  7«s  <«il  .l„ll.  "••.'•'5  dollara  i  589  persons  manufactured  other  metals 

value  of  7I2,COT  dolla™  i  thnrteen  P»~.ns,  m  two  powder  mills,  p,^„eed  222,500  lbs.  of 


893  119  dollars  •twentv'™.  5 li  ,"  ."""P'??'"?  '98  po^ons,  and  a  cap  tal  of 

r^lueofsa^Tw'SL  a:  ciSi  jfeTSL7"""  T™"'  I"""""''  •""'»  •" 
.icalmstrumen.^  to  the  viu. o7845;«iat  wifh  t  it^S  lft,JS  S^^^ 

tapitai  ot  4,ydl,0J4  dollars  ;    vessels  were  bu  t  to  the  value  of  522  H.'5'i  dnllnrL     iqoq 

foundetln'l'iSr'^i'  ^t^"^^  '•*?"^^  institutions,  are  the  University  of  Ohio,  at  Athen. 
ounaedm  1821  ;  the  Miami  univers  ty,  at  Oxford   foundml  in  isno      tu     ' ."' t*"'f"^^» 

Willoughby,  IS  a  medical  uictitutbn,  with  a  college  charter      T  n„„  Tu2r  .  ",  ^"^^'P)'  "* 
at  Cincinnati,   founded   in    1829      ThnrP  or„   !f^  Tif    i     •  ^  '  °  ^''^"'"^''^'^ '^'"'"^''y' 

institutions,   there  wen,  i„  isdo    i^it  „..,j__..      m,         *         V'"P'""**>-     ^t  all  these 
acinic.,  with  43.0  ,.„denu^--5186  ■eor^randiS^^^ili^t:  :S^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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law.  There  were  35,394  white  peraons  over  twenty  years  of  age,  who  could  neither  read 
nor  write. — U.  S,  Gaz. 

Religion. — la  1836,  the  Presbyterians  had  247  ministers;  the  Methodists  had  200 
ministers  ;  the  Baptists  had  1 70  mmisters  ;  the  Lutherans  had  forty-seven  ministers ;  the 
Episcopalians  had  one  bisliop  and  twenty-five  ministers  ;  the  German  Reformed  had  twenty- 
six  ministers.  Besides  these  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  Friends  and  Catholics, 
and  a  few  others. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks. — There  were  in  this  state,  at  the  commencement  of  1840,  thirty-seven  banka 
and  branches,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  10,507,521  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of 
4,607,127  dollars.  The  state  debt,  in  September,  1840,  was  991,954  dollars.- (See 
Banks  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Public  JVorks.— The  Ohio  canal  extends  from  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie,  307  miles  to 
Portsmouth,  on  the  Ohio.  It  has  a  navigable  feeder  of  fourteen  miles  to  Zanesville  ;  one 
often  miles  to  Columbus ;  and  one  of  nine  miles  to  Lancaster ;  one  to  Athens  of  fifty 
miles  ;  the  Walholding  branch  of  twenty-three  miles  ;  the  Eastport  branch  of  four  miles, 
and  the  Dresden  of  two  miles.  This  great  work  was  begim  in  1825,  and  was  finished  in 
1832,  at  a  cost  of  5,000,000  dollars.  The  Miami  canal  extends  from  Cincinnati,  178  miles, 
to  Defiance,  where  it  meets  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal.  The  cost  was  3,750,000  dollars. 
The  whole  distance  to  Lake  Erie  is  265  miles.  The  Warren  canal,  a  branch  of  the  above, 
extends  from  Middletown,  twepty  miles  to  Lebanon.  The  Sandy  and  Beaver  canal  is  to 
extend  from  the  Oliio  canal,  at  Bolivar,  seventy-six  miles,  to  Ohio  river,  at  the  mouth  of 
Little  Beaver  creek.  Cost  estimated  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The  Mahoning  canal  extends 
from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  miles,  eight  miles  of  which  are  in  Penn- 
sylvania, to  Beaver  river,  at  a  coGt  of  764,372  dollars.  Milan  canal  extends  from 
Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats  now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and 
Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tiflln,  thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Oliia 
railroad  extends  from  Manhattan,  forty  miles,  to  Sandusky  city. —  U,  S.  Gaz.,  and  Ameri- 
can Almanac. 

PRINXIPAL   TOW-N'S. 

Cincinnati,  the  most  populous  city  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  is  situated 
on  the  Ohio  river,  504  miles,  by  the  windings  of  the  river,  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi.  It  lies  in  39  deg.  6  min.  30  sec.  north  latitude,  and  84  deg.  27 
min.  west  longitude  from  Greenwich,  and  7  deg.  24  min.  45  sec.  west  from  Washing- 
ton. It  is  116  miles  south-west  from  Columbus;  250  miles  from  Cleveland ;  120  miles 
from  Indianapolis  ;  270  miles  from  Nashville,  Tennessee;  860  miles  from  New  Orleans  ; 
350  miles  from  St.  Louis;  105  miles  from  Louisville;  518  miles  from  Baltimore;  298 


m  1820,  9642  inhabitants;  in  1830,24,831  inhabitants;  in  1840,  46,338  inhabitants; 
in  1845,  the  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about  55,000,  probably, 
at  nearly  60,000.  Besides  which,  there  is  usually  in  the  town  a  floating  population  of 
from  2000  to  3000.  In  1840,  there  were  engaged  in  commerce,  2226  ;  in  manufac- 
tures and  trades,  10,866  ;  learned  professions,  434.  This  city  is  built  on  an  elevated  plain, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio,  540  feet  above  the  level  of  tide  water  at  Albany,  and  twenty- 
five  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie ;  but  low  watermark  is  432  feet  above  tide-water,  and 
133  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie.  The  shore  of  the  Ohio  here  forma  a  good  lauding 
for  boats  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  the  principal  landing  being  paved  to  low  water  mark  in  a 
substantial  manner,  and  supplied  with  floating  wharfs,  rendered  necessary  by  the  great  rise 
and  fall  of  the  river  at  different  times.  The  descent  from  the  upper  part  of  Cincinnati  to 
low  water  mark  on  the  Ohio,  is  108  feet.  The  city  is  near  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  plea- 
sant valley,  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  skirted  to  the  north  by  a  circular  ridge  of 
hills,  the  summits  of  which  are  not  more  than  300  feet  above  the  plain,  but  of  picturesque 
appearance.  The  gi-ound  on  which  the  city  stands  consists  of  two  plains,  the  rear  one  ele- 
vated fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  front,  though  the  ascent,  by  grading,  has  been  extensively 
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ht^.  ^  "  ^"u'  '^°^'  •  T''«  r^r  "^  *^«  «'*y  ^  '^a^ti*'"!  from  the  hills  in  the  rear  • 
but  as  approached  by  water  it  is  neither  extensive  nor  commandinff  ' 

Excepting  on  the  margin  of  the  river,  it  is  regularly  laid  out  in  streets  and  alleys  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  The  streets  running  e-^ast  and  west,  are  denoSSd pro- 
ceeding from  the  nver,  Brst  second,  &c.,  while  those^  running  north  and  sout^are  n3ed 
.rfter  the  native  trees  as  walnut,  sycamore,  &c.  Main-street  extends  from  th^  TteamToat 
landmg  on  the  nver  directly  north,  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  city.  Fourteen  s^eete 
seven  m  each  direction,  are  sixty-six  feet  wide,  and  396  feef  apart.  &  centrafp^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  city  IS  compactly  bin  ,  with  handsome  houses  and  stores  ;  but  the  extensive  plan  °n  its 
outer  parts,  is  but  partiallv  built  up,  and  the  houses  are  irregidarly  scattered  Many  of  the 
streets  are  well  paved,  an(!  extensively  shaded  by  trees.  ThTl.ouses  are  generZ  of  stone 
LtS;  Krhellt^"^^^'"'  ^"^  -'^-'  ^°  --^"^  extremes^of  LKcoi:^ 
"The  court  house,  on  Main-street,  is  fifty-six  feet  by  sixty  feet,  and  120  feet  hio-h 
to  the  top  of  the  dome.     The   edifice  of  th/  Franklin  Ld  La  Fayette  banks  of  cS- 

Zet  bTi^'tt'  rtl^*  ^™.-l--'  «ft-  the  modelTf  1  pi  on  a 
Athens,  but  is  in  a  confined  situation.     It  is  seventy-nine  feet  lonff,  and  sixty-nine  feet 
deep  exclusive  o    the  portico.     Several  of  the  churches  are  fine  specL  "s  of  arehrctur^^^ 
a  theaS.r^' 11     '  ^^'f ^^^^  ^oious  and  elegant.  There  are  four  market  houses  aba  ^ar,' 
a  thea^e,  a  coUege,  an  Athen*um,  a  medical  college,  a  mechanics'  institute,  two  museums 

8cS  te  the  tr^^nn^"  •r'^'u^'  '""r  ^"'^  commodious  h;uses  for  pSc 
scnooJs.  Within  the  last  year  800  buildings  have  been  erected,  anions  which  ai-e  manv 
large  warehouses  and  stores,  and  several  beautiful  churclies.  ^  ^ 

four"  turr'''T?ll'^'  ""^  founded  in  1819,  and  had,  in  1840,  eight  instructors,  and  eighty- 
tour  students .  It  has  academical,  medical,  and  law  departments.  The  medical  college  if 
S  13?sfudenS  The"  C^l  ^  the  legislature  every  three  years,  and  it  has  eight  profelo^ 
and  idU  students.  The  College  of  Professional  Teachers  was  formed  in  1832,  and  has  for 
Its  object  the  improvement  of  schools  in  the  western  country,  and  holds  an  aimudmeeti  J 

?fi?tn.''i  A  T'\Mechanics'  institute  is  formed  for  the  impmvement  of  meehrcs  1™''"^ 
tific  knowledge,  by  means  of  popular  lectures  and  mutual  instruction.  It  has  a  valuaWe 
^iTtn  TEfr  "•'  \^7«'=*'^W«  «!^-y'-d  a  reading-room.  much  ft'uented  S 
?^  Z^nV  r  ?""»°t*'  ^7*'^"'"  ^""^'^'^'^  ''"  instructive  and  fashionable  place  of  resort 

to  the  citizens,  by  its  popular  lectures  and  debates  through  the  winter  season.  It  ha^aTood 
hbrarj,  and  a  reading-room.  The  Athen^um  is  a  respectable  literary  instUution  midef  the 
direction  of  the  Cathohcs,  in  which  the  mathematics,  philosophy,  and  the  clS  a^Ce  Us  he 
modern  languages  are  taught  by  competent  professoi-s.     It  has  over  seventy  students  and  a 

arge  and  splendid  edifice.  The  Lane  seminary,  at  Walnut  hills,  two  miles  Lm  the  dty  has 
three  professors,  s.xty-one  students,  and  a  i:?>rarp.  of  10,300  volumes.  It  l^a  Sy  as 
well  as  theological  (fepartment.  Woodward  High  School,  named  after  its  foldeiXes 
education,  m  part  gratuitously,  to  a  large  number  of  stude  its.  It  has  four  nstructis^and 
a  large  and  commodious  bu  Idiug      There  is  a  g«at  number  of  respectabTe  p.Se  schol 

:  «  fir  ^  ^  I  ''^"'-  ^V''^''  ^"-^  ^^'"'^•^^'  ^"  ^l^'^h  there  are  2000  pu.  S!  The^S 
are  forty-tbee  churches  m  Cincinnati,  of  which  three  are  old  school  Presbyterian  four 
new  school  Presbyterian,  two  Scots  Presbyterian,  two  Episcopal,  three  Ipt  Seven  Metho' 
dist,  two  Protestant  Methodist,  two  Catholic,  two  Frienis,  and  various  otL^''lu.  SGaz 
Cincinnati  IS  an  important  manufacturing  place.  Its  want  of  good  water-power  hj 
been  supplied  by  that  of  steam  mills.     In  1840,  there  were  forty-twffore  ^n  co~^i^^ 

wl?ZriTlTS7"o5rr.V"*'  "^  7'*-!  «f  £200,000  Liars;  lof.5  XrsZs. 
wiin  a  capital  ot  12,877,000  dollars;  nineteen  lumber  yards,  capital  1 33  000  dollars  •  24'; 
persons  were  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who,  wfth  790  butelierrSers  &c  '  et 
ployed  a  capital  of  4,071,930  dollars  ;  fourteen  furnaces,  capital  478,S  5"^  vleTf 

Sal  39  (So  dSi  '  vanous  other  metals,  713,000  cloUars ;  four  woollen  factories, 

SeSdot^n""*^  ^'^'^'y'  "^^^"^  ^^  '*""^"'  ^^^^'^  manufactures 
LTXeier*t"^/J^.?r^^^^^^^  d?»- '  manufactures  of  leather! 

,      - ,  -^ 1--,...,,.  ao!!«=,  mu  disuiicncs  ana  sr.  breweries,  with  a  capital  of 
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152,000  dollars ;  pamte,  drugs,  &c.,  capital  26,000  dollars;  four  rope  waJks,  capital34.00O 
do  ars;  carnages  and  waggons,  capital  68,000  doUars;  ten  flouring  mills,  eijrht  saw 
mills,  two  oil  mills,  total  capital  367,000  doUars;  vessels  built,  value  403,000  dollars  • 
furniture  amounted  to  459,000  dollars;  264  brick  and  stone,  and  seventy-four  wooden 
5b1^^  J  -T  *>  *''''*  1'196,000  dollars;  thirty-two  printing  offices,  thirteen  binderies,  produced 
^,  o&«^!!:T?r''  ^^'^^  "^^^^^Y'  ^^^  semi-weeUy,  and  17,200  periodicals,  with  a 
capital  266,000  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  7,469,912  dollars.  Two  colleees 
eighty  stuc'ents,  two  academies,  120  students,  fifty-one  schools,  5445  scholars.    There  wer^ 

tooi5S'a:i-oi^L"^rr"*^'  '"''^'  ^^'^  '^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^p^*^^  «^  --^^ 

Good  roads,  canals,  and  the  river,  bring  the  products  of  the  surrounding  country  to  this 
market.  The  Miami  railroad  extends  from  Cincinnati,  eighty-five  mUel  and  a  half  to 
Springfield  and  the  Miami  canal,  from  Cincinnati,  178  mUes,  tobefiance,  where  it  joins  the 
Wabash  and  Erie  canals.  The  mternal  trade  of  Cincinnati  is  thus  very  extensive  The  ton- 
nage of  the  port,  in  1840,  was  12,052.  There  are  seven  daily  papers,  which  are  also  issued 
weekly,  or  tn-weekly;  eight  weekly  papers,  a  large  number  of  magazines,  issued  semi- 
monthly or  monthly,  and  a  number  of  religious  magazines,  published  monthly. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  city  consists  of  a  president,  recorder,  and  twenty-one 
councillors— three  for  each  of  the  seven  wards  into  which  the  city  is  divided 

Cincinnati  was  founded  in  1789,  by  emigrants  from  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Washington.  It  has  grown  with  great  rapidity,  and  now  ranks  as  the  sixth 
place  m  population  in  the  United  States;  and,  it  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  West,  it 
must  continue  to  increase  with  the  growth  of  the  rapidly  rising  countiy  with  which  it  is  can- 
nected. — U.  S.  Gaz. 

CHtticoTHE,  forty-five  miles  south  of  Columbus,  400  miles  from  Washington,  is  situated 
on  the  west  bank  of  Scioto  river.  The  Scioto  washes  its  northern  limit,  and  Paint  creek 
Its  southern,  here  three-quarters  of  a  mile  apart.  The  principal  streets  follow  the  course 
ot  the  nver,  and  these  are  crossed  by  others  at  right  angles,  extending  from  the  river  to  the 
creek.  It  has  a  court  house  and  gaol,  two  market  houses,  a  United  States'  land  office 
twenty-three  stores,  a  banking  house,  four  churches.  Population,  3977.  The  Ohio  canal 
passes  through  it. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

CmcLEViLLE,  twenty-six  miles  south  of  Columbus,  396  miles  from  Washington,  is 
situated  on  the  site  of  an  ancie.t  fortification,  on  the  eajt  bank  of  the  Scioto  riven  The 
Ohio  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  crosses  the  large  aqueduct.  It  has  a  brick 
octagonal  court  house,  a  gaol,  market  house,  six  public  offices,  four  churches,  thirteen  stores, 
bve  canal  warehouses,  an  academy,  about  250  dweUings,  and  about  2000  inhabitants.  The 
country  around  is  very  fertile,  and  a  great  water  power  is  concentrated  at  this  place,  by 

«oT^  ''j^,  '  ^""^  ^>'.*n®  *'*"^'-  '"  '  ^^^'  ^^^"^  ^^'■^^  ^»  *1»«  township  fifteen  stores,  capital 
W.UOO  dollars ;  one  fulhng  mill,  one  furnace,  three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  one  brewery 
three  prmting  offices,  two  binderies,  two  weekly  and  one  semi-weekly  newspapers,  one 
ttounng  mill,  five  saw  mills,  one  oU  mUl.  Capital  in  manufactures,  37,050  doUars. 
Population,  2972. 

Dayton,  sixty-eight  miles  west-by-south  of  Columbus,  461  miles  from  Washineton. 
Population  m  1810,  383;  in  1820,  1139;  in  1830,  2954;  in  1840,  6067;  and  in 
the  township,  10,335.  Watered  by  Great  Miami  river  and  its  tributaries,  south-west 
branch  of  Mad  river  and  Wolf  creek.  Mad  river  is  here  turned  into  a  race,  about  a  mile 
above  its  mouth,  and,  after  being  used  as  mUl  power,  flows  into  the  Miami,  partly  above 
^ni?  -^11  an*'*®  ^"^ge.  In  and  near  the  village  are  four  cotton  factories  with 
6000  spindles.  There  is  a  gun-barrel  factory,  with  a  capital  of  15,000  dollars;  a  large 
iron  foundry,  four  machine  shops,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  100,000  dollars  annually- 
a  clock  factory,  m  which  are  annually  made  about  2500  clocks;  an  extensive  paper  factory, 
a  carding  and  fulling  mill,  seven  flouring  miUs,  seven  saw  mills,  five  distilleries,  and  various 
other  mills  and  manufactories.  Capital  in  manufactures,  about  100,000  dollars.  The 
Miami  canal  passes  through  the  place,  and  connects  it  with  Cincinnati.  —  U.  S.  Gaz. 
Official  Returns. 

Columbus,  capital  of  the  state,  139  miles  south-west  of  Cleveland,  110  miles  north- 
east of  Cmcumati,  175  miles  south  of  Detroit,   Michigan,  184  miles  -  juth-west  of  Pitts- 
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hwg,  Pennsylvania,  393  miles  from  Washington.     It  is  in  39  dee  47  min    rortJ,  inf 
tude.  and  83  deg.  3  min.  west  lonritude,  aTd  6  deg.  west  ZStudetZwZht^ou 
It  IS  situated  on   the  eaat  bank  of  Scioto  river    immediatplv  hplol  fk      ""^°*°^on- 
Whetstone  river.      When   this   pl„.e  was   se^T^d  T tf  L'tf^ht^e%^^^^^^^^     in 
1812,  It  was  a  wilderness.      The  land  rises  ot»Hii«11,,  fi.„™   *',       •  legislature,  in 

ZnT'oa r-rjs  nr«^-  B=.sS":xLtr;ir  ri-dgeturth: 

.at  onal  road,  a,  httle  sou  h  of  east  on  the  north  side  of  the  public  iquare^of  ten^cres 

rJ„^  r  /'?i,"    *i\"*y'  ^'^  "  ^20  feet  wide.     High-stLt.  1  )0  feet  ^de  croS 
Broad-street  at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  nublio  snn«n«    of  ^Ik*         i  j  crosses 

through  the  city  in   that  direction      This  is  ^thi    11^    'l   k  "^      ^''^^^''  Ti^^'^^ 
All  X^  ^tu        I     i  «"i^i.uoii.      inis  18    the    principal   business  street  of  the  citv 

f conveS  TlS  S'jt^rr^'*^'^^'''  "^^  *^'  '^'^y'  thirty-throe  fJlt;2: 
tk! Tw-    u  T?     '  ^^*  ^°"ff'  ^"^  ^«°   erected  along  the  marrin  of  the  river 

S  „L-i       T*  cl  *®  penitentiary  is  a  spacious  edifice,  on  the  bank  of  the  Scioto 

W  diW  fiftvt^tt    '  TV^.'^'^'y-     '^^'^y^-^  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  e  brick 

SSfrict^es^  "tl  t:  1*^'  '""T  ^'^^'  ^''^^.  *  •""«  ''^'  ''  *he  state  hie, 
wiini^onc  porticoes.  1  here  is  a  lunatic  asylum,  an  insttutbn  for  the  blind  a  Germ»n 
Lutheran  theological  seminary,  a  fine  banking  house  of  stone,  with  a  Doric  portto  of  Zn? 
The  pnvate  houses  are  neat  and  substantial.^  The  national  road  parses  throS  the  tow^" 
and  a  canal  of  eleven  miles  in  length  connects  it  with  the  Ohio  canal.  A  fX  across 
the  Scioto  connects  the  place  with  Franklinton.  Thero  wero,  in  1840,  in  CoSus  3 
£lltrtl'  *'?'lf/7rr"  '"^  f""""  <'«'»™"''i«l  houses  in  foroign  trkde,  caS  63  S 
int^'  5**y-fff'»*':e*«»  «t°'e?.?,rt»l 319,750 doUars;  three lumW yards  S  12 000 
i  in-  f'  *»»°ene«,  two  distilleries,  three  broweries,  one  pottery,  CS  „ff  offic^ 

Sure  2'?T8%o"r  n'  ^'  *i'*^^«.«"y'  «"«  semi-weeklv  neJspapSs.  cfia"?  mZ'. 
factures,  257,850  doUai^.     Population,  6048.— U.  S.  Oaz.     oMcial  Returns 

Wfl^W^  n  ^r  '/•'">  '^^  ^''*^  "°'*^  "«'»'»-««»'  «f  cimburSmUes  from 
Washington.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  northern  Ohio,  and,  next  to  C  ncinnati  the  m^^t 

™t6r  fmm  Buffijo,  130  mile,  from  Detroit,  359  from  Washington.     The  ponulatior  in 

moutS%l!!'r"'  ^°^  ^'«.^«'»°'i »«  ?ne  «f  the  best  on  Lake  Erie.  It  is  formed  by  the 
So  the  ale  2WeraZ"'  and  improved  by  a  pier  on  each  side,  extending  Ss^S 
into  tne  lake,  JOO  leet  apart,  and  faced  with  substantial  stone  masonry.  Cleveland  L  thn 
SmTw  t  '^"  ^aT'  rt-growing  state  in  the  union,  and  it Tthe  OWo  ^d  E  ^ 
Sf  if  hlTr  i  «»'*'  'hough  it  exports  much  by  the'way  of  the  WeUand^anaT  o 
STna"  tHi^^"-^-'^^-T"l"?°-i*h  Pittsburg,  thr'ough  the"^  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio 
cana.,  ...k..  .....uu=  xrvxu  «,c  uhio  cauai  at  Akron  to  Beaver  creek,  which  enters  the  Ohio 
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below  Pittsburg.  The  natural  advantages  of  this  place  are  unsurpa&.-ed  in  the  west,  to 
which  it  has  a  large  access  by  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  canal.  But  the  i'5rie  canal  consti- 
tutes the  principal  source  of  its  vast  advantages;  without  that  great  wc:k,  it  would  have 
remained  in  its  former  insignificance." — U.  S.  Gaz.     Official  Betums. 

The  total  number  of  pounds  on  which  toll  was  charged,  and  which  arri  red  at  Cleveland, 
in  1840,  was  280,233,820,  in  which  was  included  2,151,450  bushels  of  wheat,  504,900  bar- 
rels of  flour,  23,000  barrels  of  pork,  782,033  lbs.  of  butter,  5 13,452  lbs.  of  lard,  683,499  lbs. 
of  bacon,  1,154,641  lbs.  of  pig  iron,  2,252,491  lbs.  of  iron  and  nails,  643,954  pieces  of 
staves  and  heading. 

The  number  of  pounds'  weight  of  all  property  on  which  toll  was  paid  by  weight,  and 
which  cleared  from  Cleveland  by  way  of  the  canal,  'in  1840,  was,  9,563,396  lbs.  of  merchan- 
dise, 1,163,167  lbs.  of  furniture,  1,770,016  lbs.  of  gypsum,  1,265,656  feet  of  lumber, 
76,729  barrels  of  salt,  8959  barrels  of  lake  fish,  2,560,000  shingles,  twenty-one  pairs  of 
mill-stones. 

The  number  of  voyages  of  boats  cleared,  was  4137  ;  but  there  were  only  312  different 
boats.  In  the  year  1840,  1344  vessels,  exclusive  of  steamboats;  entered  the  port;  and 
1344  vessels,  and  1020  steamboats,  cleared.  There  were  owned  at  Cleveland,  sixty-seven 
schooners,  two  brigs,  three  sloops,  eleven  steamboats;  the  total  tonnage,  in  1840,  was 
9514.  There  were,  in  1840,  twenty-one  foreign  commission  houses,  with  a  capital  of 
58,000  dollars ;  sixty-six  retail  stores,  capital  1 39,700  dollars  ;  three  lumber  yards,  capital 
3000  dollars  ;  one  furnace  ;  value  of  machinery  made,  3000  dollars  ;  two  distilleries,  and 
one  brewery,  capital  32,000  dollars  ;  one  flounng  mill,  manufactured  flour  to  the  value  of 
125,000  dollars ;  five  printing-oflices,  three  binderies,  one  daily  and  four  weekly  newspapers, 
and  one  periodical,  employed  a  capital  of  9700  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures, 
1 28,632  dollars.—  Official  Returns. 

There  were  two  banks,  with  an  aggr^-ate  of  capital  of  800,000  dollars ;  and  an  in- 
surance company,  with  a  capital  of  500,0  "  Dllars.  There  is  a  light-house  on  the  bank 
of  the  lake,  and  another  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour. 

Ohio  City,  situated  on  Lake  Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  river,  opposite  to 
Cleveland.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  uneven,  and  presents  many  fine  situations, 
which  overlook  the  lake,  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  surrounding  country.  It  has  an  Epis- 
copal, a  Presbyterian,  and  other  churches,  a  considerable  number  of  stores  and  buildings. 
A  bridge  crosses  the  Cuyahoga  a  little  above  the  place,  and  a  floating  bridge  and  ferry  con- 
nect it  with  Cleveland.  It  contains  a  large  iron  foundry,  and  a  number  of  mechanic  shops. 
It  enjoys  the  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga,  iu  common  with  Cleveland.  It  has 
seven  stores,  capital  13,500  dollars;  seven  commission  houses,  capital  2000  dollars ;  two 
furnaces.     Population,  1577. 

Sandusky,  port  of  entry,  110  miles  north  of  Columbus,  414  miles  from  Washington, 
is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  Sandusky  bay,  fronting  the  opening  into  Lake  Eric;  ot 
which  it  has  a  beautiful  view.  The  town  is  built  upon  an  inexhaustible  quarry  of  the  best 
stone,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  erection  of  its  edifices.  At  all  times  of  the 
year,  excepting  three  winter  months,  the  wharfs  are  thronged  with  steamboats  and  other 
vessels.  It  contains  four  churches  ;  an  academy  of  stone,  three  stories  high  ;  twenty-six 
stores,  besides  groceries  and  provision  houses  ;  a  ship-yard,  where  steamboats  and  other 
vessels  are  built;  300  dwellings,  and  about  1200  inhabitants. 

Madison,  190  miles  north-east  by  north  of  Columbus,  and  349  miles  from  Washing- 
ton. Situated  on  both  sides  of  Grand  river.  Large  quantities  of  iron  are  manufactured  here 
into  hollow  ware,  mill  irons,  &c.,  and  exported.  It  has  nine  stores,  capital  11,800  dollars; 
three  tanneries,  one  distillery,  two  grist  mills,  and  nine  saw  mills.  Capital,  in  manufac- 
tures, -5950  dollars.     Twenty  schools,  1250  scholars.     Population,  2800. 

Mount  Vebnon,  fifty-one  miles  north-east  of  Columbus,  and  376  miles  from 
Washington.  Situated  on  Vernon  river,  or  Owl  creek.  Contains  a  court  house,  goal,  four 
churches,  twenty  storer  *hree  flouring  mills,  two  saw  mills,  one  oil  mill,  two  printing 
offices,  250  dwellings,         ?362  inhabitants. 

Spkinopield,  foriy- three  miles  west  of  Columbus,  and  436  miles  from  Washing^n, 
is  situated  on  the  national  road,  and  on  the  east  fork  of  Mad  river,  which  affords  extensive 
water  power.     It  contains  a  court  housn,  four  churches-,  thirtv  stores,  one  napei*  mill,  one 
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j?nst  mill,  one  carding  and  fulling  mill,  one  brewery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office 
9n«o  -'f^ul  "  ''''^^l^  newspaper,  fifteen  schools,  793  scholars,  400  dwellings,  and  about 
^062  mhabitauts.     Population,  2349. 

Steubenviixe,  141  miles  east-north-east  of  Columbus,  and  264  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, IS  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  Ohio  river,  and  contains  six  churches,  a  town  house 
a  market,  a  bank,  an  academy,  thirty  stores,  one  steam  paper  mUl,  two  woollen  factories! 
three  carpet  factories,  two  cotton  factories,  three  iron  foundries,  three  steam-engine  fac- 
toriea,  one  brass  foundry,  three  machine  shops,  three  steam  Houring  mills,  one  silver 
platmg  factory  one  steam  saw  mill,  two  breweries,  three  copperas  factories,  one  comb 
fwtory,  one  chemical  factory,  one  rope  walk,  one  boatyard,  two  printing  offices,  each 
issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  about  700  dwellings.- ?/  S.  Gaz.     Official  Returns 

FINANCES. 
The  following  is  a  detailed  Statement  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  State, 

Auditor's  Report  of  December,  1844. 

Foreign  debt  .         .        .         .        . 

Temporary  loans 

Scrip  issued  in  canal  and  railroad  companies       .    '     .    ' 

Domestic  debt 

Amount  of  surplus  revenue  from  counties   . 

Amount  of  surplus  from  auditor  of  state         .         .     '    .     '    . 

Domestic  bonds,  yet  outstanding 

Amount  due  turnpike  companies  on  subscription     ... 

Indebtedness  of  the  public  works  to  the  sinking  fund,  rising 

Total 

To  which  we  add  the  amount  due  the  contractors  on  the  public  works 

Balance  remaining  in  the  Treasury,  November  15th,  1842      . 
Amount  collected  and  paid  by  county  treasurers,  in  the  year  endine 
November  15th,  1843  .         .         .         .         .         ,        f        fuumg 
Miscellaneous  items  of  revenue 


Total  receipts     . 
Expenditure  during  the  year  . 
Balance  in  the  treasury,  November  15,  1843 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  items  of  expenditure : 
dollars,    cts. 


as  stated  in 

the 

dollars. 

cts. 

12,876,321 

11 

890,425 

86 

772,515 

00 

1,383,584 

61 

53,000 

86 

29,200 

39 

321,042 

05 

621,331 

84 

2,000,000 

00 

18,747,325 
800,000 


12 
00 


64,361  25 


199,468 
.  64,440 


72 
31 


State  officers.         , 
Judges  and  Reporter . 
Ohio  Legislature    . 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum 


7,600 
25,800 
43,072 

9,814 


00 
00 
00 
73 


Lunatic  Asylum 
Institution  for  the  Blind . 
Board  of  Public  Works 
State  Printer 


328,270 

233,462 

94,807 


dollars. 

19,000 

10,300 

3,600 

18,491 


Amount  of  taxable  property,  and  of  taxes  assessed  during  the  year  1843. 


....  .  dollars. 

Number  of  acres  of  land,  22,625,808. 

Value,  including  houses 84,440,180 

Value  of  town  lots  and  buildings  . .  21,056.202 
Number  of  liorses,  368,457. 

Estimated  value 14,788,240 

Number  of  cattle,  700,654. 

Estimated  value 5,613,799 

Capital  and  money  at  interest  ....     7,120,998 
Number  of  pleasure  carriages,  1 1,997. 
Estimated  value 594  375 

Tntnl  nmnunf  nrtnvokl.^  nr^n-.»..  te 


„            .  dollars. 

atateand  canal  tax 934,899 

County  and  school  tax 606*358 

Road  tax 190,979 

Township  and  poor  tax 185,428 

Corporation  and  bridge  tax  ....  194*257 

Physicians'  and  lawyers'  tax 6,276 

School-house  tax   17,037 

Delinquencies    226,604 


28 
36 
92 


cts. 
00 
00 
00 
18 


cts. 
19 
38 
30 
88 
59 
92 
62 
93 


Total  taxes 2,361,842 
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The  whole  amount  of  the  state  debt  was,  at  that  date,  18,668,321  dollars  61  cents.  Of 
tliis,  however,  1,406,267  dollars  46  cents  are  owned  by  the  state  itself,  bein^  a  part  of  the 
permanent  school  fund;  14,345,212  dollars  50  cents  bear  interest  at  six  percent,  1,600,000 
dollare  at  seven  per  cent,  and  550,000  dollars  at  five  per  cent.  The  annual  interest  on  this 
debt  is  regularly  paid,  being  provided  for  by  the  proceeds  of  the  public  works,  and  by  a 
permanent  tax  imposed  by  law. 

Common  school  funds  accruing  dining  the  year  1843. 

Five  per  cent  interest  on  surplus  revenue 

Tax,  Ac,  for  common  school  purposes         ...... 

Interest  on  special  funds  for  common  schools  ..... 

Interest  on  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  in  every  township    . 

Total        .         .         .     284,521     91 


dollars. 

els. 

100,314 

05 

99,814 

32 

28,387 

98 

56,133 

92 
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The  state  of  Michigan,  comprises  two  peninsulas ;  the  principal  of  which,  or  Michigan 
proper,  is  bounded  north  by  the  Straits  of  Michilimackinac,  which  connect  Lakes  Michigan 
and  Huron ;  east  by  Lake  Huron,  St.  Clair  river,  Lake  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and 
Lake  Ene,  which  separate  it  from  Upper  Canada;  south  by  Ohio  and  Indiana;  and  west 
by  Lake  Michigan.  This  main  section  of  the  state  is  about  288  miles  long,  and  about 
190  miles  average  breadth.  The  area  contains  about  38,000  square  miles,  or  24,320,000 
British  statute  acres.  The  other,  and  geographically,  distinct  peninsula  of  this  state, 
lies  north-west  of  the  former,  and  is  bounded  north  by  Lake  Superior  ;  on  the  east  by 
St.  Mary's  nver;  on  the  south  by  Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  and  Menomonee  river; 
and  west  by  Montreal  river,  which  enters  Lake  Superior.  This  division  of  the  state  is 
about  320  miles  long,  and  from  thirty  miles  to  160  miles  broad,  comprising  about  28,000 
square  miles  ;  making  the  whole  territory  of  the  state  about  66,000  square  miles.  In 
1810,  the  population  was  4528;  in  1820,  9048;  in  1830,  31,639;  in  1840,  212,267. 
Of  these,  113,395  were  white  males;  98,165  white  females;  393  coloured  males  ;  314 
coloured  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  56,521  ;  in  commerce,  728  ;  in  manufactures 
and  trades,  6890;  navigating  the  ocean,  24;  navigating  canals,  lakes,  and  rivers,  166; 
mmmg,  40 ;  learned  professions,  904. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  counties  were  thirty-two,  which,  with  their  population  and 
capitals,  were  as  follows :— Allegan,  1783,  C.  Allegan  ;  Barry,  1078,  C.  Hastings  ;  Ber- 
rien, 5011,  C.  St.  Joseph  ;  Branch,  5715,  C,  Branch;  Calhoun,  10,599,  C.  Marshall;  Cass, 
5710,  C.  Cassopolis;  Chippewa,  534,  C.  Sault  St.  Mary;  Clinton,  1614,  C.  De  Witt; 
Eaton,  23,9,  C.  Charlotte;  Genesee,  4268,  C.  Flint;  Hillsdale,  7240,  C.  Jonesville  ; 
Ingham,  2498,  C.  Vevay ;  Ionia,  1923,  C.  Ionia;  Jackson,  13,130,  C.Jackson;  Kala- 
mazoo, 7380,  C.  Kalamazoo ;  Kent,  2587,  C.  Grand  Rapids  ;  Lapeer,  4265,  C.  Lapeer  ; 
Lenawee,  17,889,  C.  Adrian;  Livingston,  7430,  C.  Howell;  Macomb,  923,  C.  Mount 
Clemens  ;  Michilimackinac,  9716,  C.  Mackinac  ;  Monroe,  9922,  C.  Monroe  ;  Oakland, 
23,646,  C.  Pontiac;  Oceana,  208,  C.  Oceana ;  Ottawa,  496,  C.Grand  Haven;  Saginaw,  892, 
^i^o^^^J^'  ®*'  ^'^"''  ^^^'  ^-  ^*-  ^'"'■5  S*-  ^°^P^>  '7068.  C.  CentreviUe;  Shiawassee, 
w  oA^"^^^  '  ^'^  ?"™"'  ^^'^'  ^'  P*wpaw  5  Washtenaw,  23,571,  C.  Ann  Arbor; 

Wayne,  ^4,173,  C.  Detroit.     Several  new  counties  remain  to  be  organised. 

Configuration  and  S'oi/.— -The  surface  of  the  lower  or  southern  peninsula  is  generally 
level,  havmg  few  elevations  which  may  be  denominated  lulls.  Along  the  shores  of 
Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie,  the  land  is  generally  low  for  from  eight  to 
jifteen  miles  back.  This  region  is  covered  with  forest  trees,  except  the  district  of  Sand- 
lulls.     The  interior  is  gently  undulating,  rising  gradually  from  the  lakes  to  the  centre  of 
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the  pemnaula.  This  central  region  may  be  regarded  as  a  table  land,  elevated  about  300 
teet  above  the  level  of  the  lakes,  interspersed  with  forests  of  timber,  oak  plains,  and  beautiful 
prames.  Along  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sand  hills,  thrown  by  the  winds 
into  innumerable  fantastic  forms,  sometimes  covered  with  stinted  trees  and  scanty  vegeta- 
tion, but  most  generally  bare.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Huron  thera  are  some  high  sand 
bluflfs.  The  pomt  formed  by  Lake  Huron  and  Sagiuaw  bay  is  generaUy  low  and  swampy 
A  large  part  of  the  soil  of  this  peninsula  is  fertile,  and  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  The  pnncipal  forest  trees  are  the  oak,  hickory,  wahiut,  ash,  linden,  sugar 
map  e,  elm,  pop  ar,  and  pine.  The  "  oak  openings"  are  green  districts  with  clumps  or 
single  trees  of  oak  growing  at  various  distances  of  from  ten  to  100  feet  apart.  Streams 
and  small  rivers  flow  through  these  openings.  In  other  parts,  are  small  plains  with  a  rich 
brown  soil,  dotted  with  burr  oaks.  Differing  from  these  districts,  we  meet  with  dry  prairies, 
without  any  wood,  but  with  a  remarkably  fertile  soil.  The  wet  prairies  are  generally 
barren  swamps.  There  are  also  very  extensive  districts  of  sterile  country  in  this  penmsula, 
called  the  "barrens.  These  consist  of  an  undulated  region  of  sandy  soil,  with  a  growth 
ot  stmted  oaks  and  bushes.  These  barrens  are  not,  however,  incapable  of  being  cultivated. 
Ihesoilis  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  hemp,  garden 
vegetables,  and  grasses.  No  part  ot  the  United  States  is  better  supplied  with  fish,  aquatic 
fowls,  and  wild  game.  The  fish  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  are  chiefly  the  white  fish  and  salmon 
trout,  both  of  which  are  taken  and  put  up  in  large  quantities  for  exportation.  The  trout 
weigh  from  ten  to  seventy  pounds,  and  the  white  fish  are  equally  large.  There  are  many 
other  varieties,  as  sturgeon,  pike,  three  varieties  of  bass,  codfish,  maskmonge,  pukins, 
mullet,  lake  herrings,  &c.— (See  Fisheries  of  America  hereafter.) 

Of  the  northern  peninsula,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says,  "  portions  of  it  are  the  mere 
development  of  sublime  scenery,  which  appertains  to  that  comparatively  elevated  portion 
of  the  continent.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains,  rivers,  and  forests,  spread  over  it,  with  a 
boldness  of  outline,  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  almost  a  peculiar  type  of  North  Ame- 
rican geography.  This  division  embraces  the  mineral  district  of  the  region.  Much  of  it 
falls  under  the  influence  of  causes  which  render  it  of  little  or  no  value  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  view;  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  future  mineml  operations.  Accuracy 
with  respect  to  either  kind  of  soil,  either  in  acres  or  miles,  must  be  the  result  of  explora- 
tion and  survey.  The  northern  shores  of  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron,  as  far  as  Point 
Detour,  are  exclusively  hmestone,  where  rock  is  at  aU  visible,  and  this  rock  is  characterised 
by  the  usual  indications  of  gypsum  and  brine  springs.  The  growth  of  trees  in  this  newly 
acquired  boundary  is  as  various  as  the  soils,  and  is,  in  general,  an  accurate  index  of  its 
tertihtv.  The  sugar  maple  is  interspersed  throughout  the  tract,  being  separated  by  the 
sand  plains,  the  mountain  masses,  and  by  tracts  of  spruce  lands.  This  tree,  however,  forms 
so  considerable  a  portion  of  the  growth,  that  the  natives  can  always,  by  a  timely  removal  of 
their  camps,  rely  on  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  The  beech  tree  is  found  as  far  north  as 
Point  Iroquois,  at  the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior.  I  regard  the  white  oak,  however,  as  a 
surer  test  of  climate  and  soil  together,  than  any  other  of  our  forest  trees.  I  doubt  whether 
this  tree  ever  attains  to  its  full  size  in  a  climate  not  decidedly  congenial  to  agriculture. 
The  rock  maple  and  red  oak  are  found,  at  intervals,  throughout  the  northwest ;  I  have 
seen  both  species  at  the  sourees  of  the  Mississippi,  but  have  not  observed  the  beech  north 
of  the  locality  mentioned,  nor  the  white  oak  north  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac.  The  interior 
abounds  in  minor  lakes,  and  enjoys  a  singular  advantage  of  intercommunication  by  streams 
and  portages.  The  areas  included  between  the  three  great  lakes  north  of  Mackinac,  which 
will  probably  hereafter  be  denominated  the  upper  peninsula  of  Michigan,  embraces  the 
present  settlements  at  Mackinac  and  Sault  St.  Mary.  Taking  the  whole  extent  of  the 
annexed  temtory  from  Menomonee  river,  following  the  curves  of  the  coast  to  the  north- 
west limits  of  the  state,  the  mouth  of  Moniaw  or  Montreal  river  of  Lake  Superior,  it 
affords  not  less  than  720  miles  of  additional  coast  navigation  ;  and  embraces,  in  the 
distance,  several  large  bays  and  excellent  harbours.  About  forty  large  and  sixty  small 
streams  discharge  their  waters  into  the  three  lakes  constituting  portions  of  the  boundary." 

Bwers.  — The  southern  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  drained  by  several  rivers  and 
streams,  which  lise  in  the  table  or  highlands,  and  flow  in  an  easterly  or  westerly  direction, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Chebo;g,w,  and  three  or  four  smaller  streams,  which  flow  in  a 
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northerly  direction.  The  larger  streams  are  navigable  by  boats  and  canoes  nearly  to  their 
sources.  lUisin  and  Huron  rivers  flow  into  Lake  Erie  ;  Rougo  into  the  Detroit  strait ; 
Chnton  and  Black  rivers  into  the  Strait  of  St.  Clair.  Saginaw  river,  formed  by  the 
Tunction  of  Titibawassee,  Hare,  Shiawassee,  Flint,  and  Cass  rivers,  enters  into  Saginaw 
bay.  rhunderBay  river  and  Cheboigan,  with  several  smaller  streams,  flow  into  the  northern 
part  ot  Lake  Huron.  St.  Joseph,  Kalamazoo,  Grand,  and  Maskegon  rivers,  and  several 
smaUer  streams,  flow  in  a  westerly  direction  into  Lake  Michigan.  The  counties  of  Oak- 
land, Lmngston,  Washtenaw,  Barry,  Jackson,  and  Kalamazoo  abound  with  small  clear 
lakes,  weU  stocked  with  fish.—  U.  S.  Gaz.  "  Michigan  and  its  Resouroes"  in  the  MercttanU' 
Magazine. 

Live  Stock  and  Agricultural  Products.— thave  were  in  the  state,  in  1840,  30,144 
^on^^o'^^,"™,?*®^  '  185,190  neat  cattle;  99,618  sheep;  295,890  swine ;  poultiy  to  the  value 
of  82, ,  30  doUars.  There  were  produced  2,157, 108  bushels  of  wheat ;  127,802  bushels  of 
barley ;  2,1 14,051  bushels  of  oats ;  34,236  bushels  of  rye ;  1 13,592  bushels  of  buckwheat ; 
2,277,039  bushels  of  Indipji  com ;  153,375  lbs.  of  wool ;  1 1,381  lbs.  of  hops ;  4533  lbs.  of 
wax ;  there  were  produced  2,109,205  bushels  of  potatoes ;  130,805  tons  of  hay;  755  tons  of 
hemp  and  flax;  1609.  lbs.  cf  tobacco ;  266 lbs.  of  silk  cocoons  ;  1,329,784  lbs.  of  sugar; 
the  products  of  the  dairy  were  estimated  at  301,052  dollars ;  and  of  the  orchard  at  16,075 
dollars;  and  of  lumber  at  392,325  dollars.— O^iaZ  Returns. 

ZaAc*.— Michigan  lake  is  the  largest  lake  that  lies  wholly  within  the  United  States, 
being  360  miles  oug.  and  sixty  broad,  containing  17,000  square  miles,  including  Green 
bay,  a  large  branch  of  it  in  the  north-west.  The  Straits  of  MichiUmackinac,  forty  mUes  long, 
connect  this  lake  with  Lake  Huron.  Saginaw  bay  is  a  large  branch  of  Lake  Huron,  sixty 
milcslongby  thirty-two  miles  wide.— CT;  5.  Gaz. 

Trades.- -The  exports  of  Michigan,  in  1840,  amounted  to  162,229  dollars  ;  and  the 
imports  to  138,610  dollars.  There  were  twenty-six  commission-houses  engaged  in  foreign 
trade,  with  a  capital  of  177,500  dollars  ;  612  retail  dry  goods  and  other  stores,  with  a 
'^TTL*^  J  li^  '^^^  dollars  ;  312  persons  employed  In  the  lumber  trade,  with  a  capital  of 
45,600  doH^ ;  453  persons  employed  in  the  fisheries  (lake),  with  a  capital  of  28,640 
ao\i&v9.— Official  Returns. 

Manufactures.~ln  1840,  the  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  was  113,955 
dollars  ;  there  were  sixteen  fulling  miUs,  and  four  wooUen  manufactories,  employing  thirty- 
o7!o^!rr^'  P™™§^  »''*»cle8  to  the  value  of  9734  dollars,  and  employing  a  capital  of 
6%120  dollars  ;  fifteen  furnaces,  producing  601  tons  of  cast  Iron,   employing  ninety-nlne 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  60,800  dollars ;  one  paper  mill,  employing  six  persons,  produced 
to  the  value  of  7000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  20,000  dollars;  twelve  persons  manufactured 
tobacco  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1750  dollars  ;  hats  and  caps  were 
produced  to  the  value  of  30,463  dollars,  and  straw  bonnets  to  the  value  of  659  dollars,  em- 
ploying forty-two  persons,  and  a  capital  of  20,007  dollars  ;  thirty-eight  tanneries  employed 
nmetv-nine  persons,  and  a  capital  of  70,240  dollars;   101  other  manufactories  of  leather, 
as  saddleries,  &c.,  produced  articles  to  the  value  of  192,190  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  69,202 
^Qoo"i'  n  "^  glass-house  employed  thirty-four  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of 
7322  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  25,000  dollars  ;  three  potteries  employed  four  persons,  pro- 
ducing articles  to  the  value  of  1100  doUars,  with  a  capital  of  625  dollars;  three  persons 
produced  confectionary  to  the  value  of  30C0  dollars,  with  a  capital  of  1200  dollars  ;  sixty- 
seven  persons  produced  machinery  to  the  value  of  47,000  dollars ;  seven  persons  produced 
hardware  and  cutlery  to  the  value  of  1250  dollars  ;  one  person  manufactured  the  precious 
metals  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars  ;  six  persons  manufactured  granite  and  marble  to  the 
value  of  7000  dollars  ;  298  persons  produced  brick  and  lime  to  the  value  of  68,913  dollars  ; 
^'f^^fyV'^'^''^^  ^^-'^  '^^-  •'^  «"»P  »"•!  57,975  lbs.  of  taUow  candles,  with  a  capital 
ot  bOOO  dollars  ;  t'.irty-four  distilleries  produced  337,761  gallons,  and  ten  breweries  pro- 
duced 308,696  gallons,  the  whole  employing  116  persons,  and  a  capital  of  124,200  dollars; 
htty-nine  persons  produced  carriages  and  waggons  to  the  value  of  20,075  dollars,  with  a 
capital  of  13,150  dollars  ;  ninety-three  flouring  mills  produced  202,880  barrels  of  flour, 
and,  with  other  mills,  employed  1144  persons,  producing  articles  to  the  value  of  1,832,363 
dollars ;  with  a  capital  of  2,460,200  dollars ;  vessels  were  built  to  the  value  of  10,500  dol- 
lars ;  sixty-five  persons  manufactured  fuiniture  to  the  vahie  of  22,494  dollars,  with  a  capital 
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of  28,050  dollars  ;  thirty-nine  brick  or  stone  houses,  and  1280  wooden  houses  were  erected, 
and  employed  1978  persons,  and  cost  571,005  dollars;  twenty-eight  printing-offices,  two 
binderies,  six  daily,  and  twenty-six  weekly  newspapers,  and  one  periodical,  employed  119 
persons,  and  a  capital  of  62,900  dollars.  The  whole  amount  of  capital  employed  in  manu- 
factures was  3,112,240  dollars.— 0/j«cia/ iZc/wrwjj. 

Education.~The  Michigan  university,  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  departments  of  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts,  of  law,  and  of  medicine.  It  is  designed  to  have  academic  branches, 
spread  over  the  state,  and  they  have  been  already  established  at  Detroit,  Pontiac,  Monroe, 
Niles,  Kalamazoo,  Grand  Rapids,  Jackson,  White  Pigeon,  and  Tecumseh.  This  institution 
has  been  well  endowed  by  large  grants  of  lands.  Marshall  college,  at  Marshall,  has  been 
established  ;  and  St.  Philip's  college,  near  Detroit,  is  a  Catholic  institution.  These  insti- 
tutions had,  in  1840,  158  students.  There  were  in  the  state  twelve  academies,  with  485 
students  ;  and  975  common  and  primary  schools,  with  29,701  scholars.     There  were  in  the 

^r?*  «  iJ  *'"**'  P«"'''^3  over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write.— 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

Religion.— In  1836,  the  Presbyteriar^i  had  forty-two  churches  and  nineteen  ministers ; 
the  Baptists  had  seventeen  churches  and  eleven  ministers;  the  Roman  Catholics  one 
bishop  and  eighteen  ministers  ;  the  Episcopalians  one  bishop  and  four  ministers ;  and  the 
Methodists  were  considerably  numerous. —  U.  S.  Gaz. 

Banks.-. At  the  commencement  of  1840  there  were  in  this  state  nine  banks,  ml  one 
branch,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  1,229,200  dollars,  and  a  circulation  of  261,296  dol- 
lars.    At  the  close  of  1840,  the  state  debt  amounted  to  6,01 1,000  dollars. 

Internal  Public  ^orA«,— Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  system 
A  "**7f '  improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph  on  Lake 
Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  extends  from  Toledo,  thirty-three  miles,  to 
Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it  meets  the  Central  railroad,  which 
it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at  Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to 
Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The  Ypilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  rail- 
road at  Ypsilanti,  and  connects  with  the  Erie  and  Kalamazoo  railroad  at  Tecumseh,  twenty- 
hve  miles.  The  Detroit  and  Pontiao  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  twenty-five  miles,  to 
Pontiac.  Numerous  other  railroads  have  been  laid  out  and  commenced  ;  and  also  the 
Uiiiton  and  Kalamazoo  canal  is  designed  to  unite  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  and  St. 
Uair.  The  whole  length  is  216  miles,  and  is  estimated  to  cost  2,250,000  dollars.  But 
this,  with  several  other  proposed  canals,  is  for  the  present  suspended.— ^mcrjcaw  Almanac. 


PRINCIPAL   TOWNS. 

Detroit,  capital  of  the  state,  302  miles  west  of  Buffalo,  524  miles  from  Washington, 
rises  in  a  pleasant  and  healthy  situation,  on  the  river  or  strait  of  the  same  name,  thirty 
feet  above  its  surface,  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  seven 
miles  below  the  outlet  of  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie,  in  42  deg.  19  min.  53  sec.  north  latitude,  and  82  deg.  58  min.  west  longitude,  and  5 
deg.  56  mm.  12  sec.  west  longitude  from  Washington.  Population,  in  1810,  770;  in  1820, 
1422;  in  1830,  2222;  in  1840,  9102.  It  extends  for  the  distance  of  a  mile  along  the  river, 
and  three-fourths  of  a  mile  back.  «  For  1200  feet  back  of  the  river  its  plan  is  rectangular, 
l-rom  this  point  eight  avenues,  200  feet  wide,  radiate,  dividing  it  into  triangular  portions, 
all  terminating  at  a  large  open  area,  called  the  Grand  Circus.  The  principal  public  and 
pnvate  offices,  and  dry  goods  stores,  are  located  on  Jefferson  avenue,  a  fine  street  running 
parallel  with  the  river.  There  are  several  public  squares,  the  most  noted  of  which  is  called 
the  Campus  Martius.  The  city  is  drained  by  public  sewers.  The  city  is  partially  supplied 
with  water  from  an  elevated  reservoir,  filled  with  water,  raised  by  steam  power  from  tho 
river.  Detroit  is  among  the  eariier  settlements  of  North  America,  having  been  founded  by 
the  French  from  Canada,  in  1683.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  state  house,  of 
brick,  of  the  Ionic  order,  ninety  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with  six  columns  in  front,  and  pilasters 
on  the  sides.     The  dome  presents  an  extonsiyo  and  fiuo  view  of  the  auiTouiidiii"-  couutiy. 
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The  oity  hall  of  brick,  la  a  neat  edifice  100  feet  by  fifty  feet.  The  lower  story  is  a  market, 
and  ihe  second  contains  a  spacious  hall,  in  which  the  courto  are  held.  It  conUins  eijirht 
churches— one  Presbyterian,  one  Ki.iacopal,  one  Methodist,  one  Baptist,  f>jo  German  Lu- 
theran, two  for  coloured  people,  supplied  'jy  clergymen  of  diflTerent  denominations,  and  two 
Roman  Catholic.  Some  of  these  clmrches  are  large  and  splendid  buildings.  The  bank  of 
Michigan  is  a  fine  stone  edifice,  of  Grecian  architecture,  fifty-six  feet  by  forty  feet.  There 
are  three  other  banks,  and  the  whole  capital  of  the  banks  is  2,250,000  dollars.  There  are 
a  United  States' land  office,  three  markets,  a  theatre,  a  museum,  a  public  garden,  state  peni- 
tentiary, government  magazine,  and  mechanics'  hall.  There  are  various  charitable  and 
benevolent  institutions.  The  Protestants  and  the  Roman  Catholics  have  each  an  orphan 
asylum.  The  ladies  free  school  society  educate  200  indigent  children.  There  are  several 
hteraiv  and  scientific  societies.  There  are  three  female  institutes  of  a  high  order,  and 
several  equally  respectable  schools  for  boys,  besides  twelve  public  schools,  attended  by  about 
500  children.  "' 

"  Detroit  is  admirably  situated  for  trade,  and  is  becoming  a  great  commercial  emporium. 
The  navigation  of  the  river  and  lake  are  open  about  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  arrivals 
of  vessels  and  steamboats  at  this  place  are  about  300  annually,  and  the  clearances  are  as  many. 
rhe  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  1840,  waa  1 1,432.  The  first  steamboat  arrival  at  this  place  was 
m  August,  1818.  Now,  several  of  the  largest  class  arrive  and  depart  daily.  The  Central  rail- 
road, which  IS  destined  to  extend  across  the  peninsula,  is  finished  forty-four  miles  from  Detroit 
to  Ann  Arbor.  Detroit  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1815.  It  has  several  times  suflered 
severely  by  fires. '  There  were,  in  1840,  eleven  commission  houses  in  foreign  trade,  capital 
JT  rS2^  aoUars;  113  retail  stores,  capital  412,760  dollars;  four  lumber  yards,  capital 
dl.dOO  dollars ;  three  furnaces,  one  tannery,  two  breweries,  one  pottery,  three  printing  offices, 
two  binderies,  three  daily,  and  four  weekly  newspapers.  Capital  in  manufactures,  1 72,375 
dollars.— 17.  5.  Gaz.     Official  Returns. 

AnaiAN,  situated  opposite  the  junction  of  Seaver  creek  with  the  Raisin  river,  sixty- 
seven  mdes  from  Detroit.  It  has  three  churches  It  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns 
in  the  state,  and  has  twenty-aeven  stores,  capital,  116,800  dollars  ;  three  grist  milU,  nix  saw 
mills,  two  printing  offices,  two  weekly  newspapers.  Population,  in  1840,  2496.  A  railroad 
between  this  place  and  Toledo  was  opened  in  1836. 

Tkcumseh,  fiay-seven  miles  south-west  of  Detroit.  Watered  by  Raisin  river.  It  had, 
in  1840,  three  commission  houses,  capital  7000  dollars  ;  tw  3  stores,  capital  70,350  doll 
lars;  one  tannery,  one  distillery,  one  printing  office,  one  weekly  newspaper,  two  flouring 
mdls,  two  grist  mills,  two  saw  mills.  Capital  in  manufactures,  160,000  dollars.  Popula- 
tion, 2503. 

Mackinac,  300  miles  north-north-west  from  Detroit.  Situated  on  the  south-east  ex- 
tremity of  an  island  of  the  same  name,  and  contains  a  court  house,  gaol,  one  Presbyterian, 
and  one  Roman  Catholic  church,  ten  stores,  a  school  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  a  Roman  Catholic  missionary  school,  and  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Fort  Mackinac  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  150  feet  immediately  above  the  village,  which  it 
Ti"'"''"^'  '^'"'  ^'*'"'*°'"'  "  8»*®  *"*i  spacious,  capable  ./f  accommodating  150  vessels. 
Abo  it  3000  barrels  of  trout  and  white  fish  are  annually  exported,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  an 
extensive  fur  trade. — (See  fisheries  and  fur  trade  hereafter.) 

Ypsilanti,  thirty  miles  west  of  Detroit,  on  the  Huron  river,  and  neai-  the  Central  rail- 
way.    Population,  in  1840,  2419. 

Monroe,  thirty-seven  miles  south-south-west  from  Detroit,  486  miles  from  Washington, 
18  situated  on  the  Raisin  river,  two  miles  and  a  half  from  its  mouth.  It  contains  a  court 
house,  gaol,  two  banks,  a  United  States'  land  office,  seven  churches— two  Presbyterian,  one 
Episcopal,  one  Baptist,  one  Methodist,  and  two  Roman  Catholic ;  seven  storage  and  for- 
warding houses,  twenty-four  stores,  one  woollen  factory,  one  iron  foundry  and  edge  tool  fac- 
tory, two  flouring  mills,  three  saw  mills,  oii<;  fulling  mill,  one  paper  mill,  one  tannery,  two 
pnnting  offices,  each  issuing  a  weekly  newspaper,  a  branch  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  two  female  academies,  a  reading-room  and  library  of  1200  or  1500  volumes,  500  dwell- 
ings, and  about  2500  inhabitants.  The  river  affords  extensive  water  power.  A  canal,  100 
feet  wide  and  twelve  feet  deep,  is  constructed  from  the  town  to  the  lake.     Steamboats  and 
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other  vessels  continually  ply  between  tins  place  and  other  places  on  the  lakes.  A  railroad 
extends  seventy  n.iles  west  to  Hillsdale.  rauroad 

It  hrr„''T!]r''JlS,T""  I*'"'"'  ;'"P"'-tant  from  its  position  on  the  west  coast  of  Michigan. 
It  hr^  a  wharf  200()  feet  long,  fnmi  winch  steamboats,  and  other  craft,  pK  to  and  from 
various  ports  o/  Lake  Michrgan.  *^  •' 

1  Oi^^'^V^'  r  f ''^"  • '^  r'^'T  '^^'"'^  *"*"/>*"  *''«  ^"y  "*■  «*'"•'  ""'^''-  Pop"'ation.  about 
HKX).     Steamboats  navigate  the  nver.- ^T:  6'.  <7«r,     o^cjW  y»W«r«*. 

FINANCES. 

1.  General  fund.  Estimated  annual  current  expenses  of  state  government 

Salaries  of  governor  iind  executive  officers  .         .         ,         , 

Judiciary,  including  attorney-general  and  reporter  .*.*." 

Legislature   ....... 

Prinung  laws,  documents.  &c 

Ex])enses  of  the  state  prison,  over  earnings 
Miscellaneous  appropriations        ..... 
Interest  on  100,000  dollars,  general  fund  stoisk,  and  60,000  dollars!  pcniten. 
tiary  ditto • 

on  about  20,000  dollars  delinquent  tax  stock    .         ,         .         .     . 
ou  warrants,  &c.,  payable  from  general  fund.         .         .        ,    '     , 


>» 
» 


for  1844:- 

dollars. 

.     12,,>00 

.       9,9(X) 

20,000 

.       3,000 

8,000 

2,500 

9,600 
1,400 
3,000 

70,000 


Estimated  revenue  forcurreut  expenses  for  1814  : 

State  tax  of  two  mills,  for  1843 55  336 

Specific  tax  ou  banks,  brokers,  and  pedlars *     '  1*500 

Office  charges  on  delinquent  taxes        ........  3  000 

Interest  collected  on  delinquent  taxes,  sav         .         ,         .         .         ^         \  12*000 


linquent  taxes,  say 


71,836 
2.  Internal  Improvement  Debt. -The  state  has  received,  or  acknowledges  due  on  her 
hve  million  loan  debt,  including  interest  from  July  2,  1841,  to  July  1,  1845,  funded  or 
proposed  to  be  funded,  the  sum  of  2,987,000  JoUars,  or  nearly  3,000,000;  the  annual  in- 
terest of  which,  at  SIX  per  cent,  wiU  be  about  180,000  doUars.  The  annual  receii)t3  ou  the 
Central  and  Southern  railroads,  on  which  the  state  relies  for  the  payment  of  the  alwve  in- 
terest, f™  estimated,  when  the  former  shall  be  completed  to  Kalamazoo,  at  from  350,000 
dollars  to  400,000  dollars,  one-half  of  which,  or  more,  when  the  roads  are  fully  stocked  with 
locomotives  and  cars,  will  be  net  profits,  amounting  to  175,000  dollars,  or  200,000  doUars 
^.n/v.  .^f^'"*"^  Stock.— The  interest  on  this  stock,  100,000  doUars  at  six  per  cent,  or 
t)000  dollars  per  annum,  is  met  regularly  from  the  income  of  the  university  fund,  which 
now  averages  about  8000  dollars  a  year. 

4.  Loans  to  Railroad  Companies.— The  only  other  stocks  of  this  state,  not  enumerated 
above,  were  issued  m  pursuance  of  two  loans  to  railroad  companies,  for  which  the  state  is 
contingently  liable  ;  one  of  100,000  dollars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company, 
and  one  of  20,000  dollars  to  the  Palmyra  and  Jackson  railroad  company.  For  the  priiiwl 
pal  of  the  latter  loan,  and  6300  dollars  of  back  interest,  the  state  sold  the  road  in  June 
1844,  and  bid  it  in  at  22,000  dollars.  Fifteen  miles  of  it,  from  Palmyra  to  Clinton,  had  been 
finished  for  two  years  or  more,  except  ironing,  and  had  been  used  some  time  on  the  wooden 
superstructure.  It  is  supposed,  that  that  part  of  the  road  lying  north  of  the  southern  raU- 
road  of  the  state  will  be  ironed  by  the  state,  and  converted  into  a  branch  of  that  road.  Ou 
the  loan  of  100,000  doUars  to  the  Detroit  and  Pontiac  railroad  company,  it  is  expected  that 
the  state  '*aU  ..sceive  pay  before  the  close  of  the  year  1846  ;  if  not,  the  lien  which  the  state 
has  on  the  road  is  deemed  ample  aecvaity.— American  Almanac  for  1845. 
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IX.  WISCONSIN. 


Wisconsin  is  bounded  north  by  the  Britioh  possessions  ;  north-east  by  Montroul  and 
Menomonco  rivers,  and  a  lino  connecting  their  8ourco«,  separating  it  from  northern  Mi- 
chigan ;  east  by  Lake  Michigan,  separating  it  from  Micliigon  proper  ;  south  by  Illinois  ; 
and  west  by  the  Mississippi,  senarating  it  from  Iowa  territory.  It  lies  between  42  deg.  30 
min.  and  49  deg.  30min.  north  latitude,  and  between  86  deg.  50  inin.  and  9fi  deg.  west 
longitude  ;  being  600  miles  long,  and  150  miles  broad.  It  contains  about  90,000  square 
miles,  or  57,600,000  acret.  In  1828,  ii  contained  18,440  inhabitants;  in  1830,  30,747; 
in  1840,  30,945;  of  these,  18,737  were  white  males;  11,992  were  white  females  ;  101 
vere  coloured  males ;  eighty-four  were  coloun -l  females.  Employed  in  agriculture,  7047  ; 
in  commerce,  479  ;  in  manufactures  and  trades,  1814;  in  mining,  794;  navigating  the 
ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  &c.,  223 ;  learned  professions,  Ac,  259.  In  1842,  the  population  was 
46,978;  and,  according  to  an  article  on  Wisconsin  in  "  Hunt's  Merchants'  i^gazine"  for 
June,  1844,  the  tide  of  emigration  to  Wisconsin  lias  been  so  great,  that  the  population  is 
estimated  at  110,000,  and,  in  1845,  that  it  would  equal  140,000  to  !  /)0,000. 

It  is  divided  into  twenty-two  counties,  which,  with  their  population,  in  1840,  and  their 
capitals,  were  as  follows :— Brown,  2107,  C.  Green  Bay ;  Calumet,  275,  C.  Calumet ; 
Crawford,  1502,  C.  Prairie  du  Chien  ;  Dane,  314,  C.  Madison;  Dodge,  67,  C.  Dodge; 
Fond  du  Lac,  139,  C.  Fond  du  Lac  ;  Grant,  3926,  C.  Lancaster ;  Green,  933,  C.  Monroe; 
Iowa,  3978, C.  Mineral  Point;  Jefferson,  914,  C.  Jefferson ;  Manitouwoc,  235,C.  Manitouwoc; 
Marquette,  18,  C.  Marquette;  Milwaukie,  5605.  C.  Milwaukie;  Portage,  1623,  C.  Fort 
Winnebago;  Racine,  3475,  C.  Racine;  Rock,  1701,  C.  Rockport;  St.  Croix,  809,  C.  St. 
Croix;  Sauk,  102,  C.  Prairie  du  Sac  ;  Sheboygan,  133,  C.  Sheboygan;  Walworth,  2611, 
C.  Elkhorn  ;  Washington,  343,  C.  Washington ;  Winnebago,  135,  C,  Oshkosh. 

Madison,  between  the  third  and  fourth  of  the  four  lakes  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  Rock  river,  in  Dane  county,  is  the  seat  of  government,  and  beautifully  situated.  It  is 
regularly  laid  out  as  a  town,  and  will  rapidly  increase. 

Soil  and  Configuration. — The  surveyed  part,  south  of  Green  bay.  Fox,  and  Wisconsin 
rivers,  is  composed  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands,  with  some  swamps  or  wet  prairies,  having 
a  vegetable  soil  of  from  one  to  ten  feet  deep.  North  of  the  Wisconsin  commences  a  hilly 
region,  ascending,  as  we  proceed  north,  into  a  mountainous  country,  with  a  rugged  and 
broken  surface,  with  many  rapids  and  falls  in  the  streams,  and  affording  many  wild  and 
picturesque  views.  Near  the  sources  of  the  Mississippi  there  is  an  elevated  table  land,  abound- 
ing with  lakes  and  swamps,  in  which  fish  are  abundant,  and  wild  rice  grows.  Bordering 
on  the  Mississippi  and  Wisconsin  rivers  the  soil  is  rich,  and  the  surface  is  generally  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The  white  pine  is  found  on  the  Upper  Mississippi.  All 
the  productions  common  to  this  latitude  can  be  cultivated  with  success,  and  the  great  range 
of  pastiu-age  on  the  prairies  renders  tho  country  peculiarly  favourable  for  raising  cattle. 

Live  Stock  and  ProducU. — In  1840,  there  were  in  this  territory  5735  horses  and  mules; 
30,269  neat  cattle  ;  3462  sheep;  51,383  swine  ;  value  of  poultry  produced  16,167  dollars. 
There  were  produced  212,116  bushels  of  wheat ;  11,062  bushels  of  barley  ;  406,514  bushels 
of  oats;  1965  bushels  of  rye  ;  10,654  bushels  of  buckwheat ;  379,359  bushels  of  Indian 
corn;  419,608  bushels  of  potatoes  ;  6777 lbs.  of  wool;  1474 lbs.  of  wax  ;  135,288 lbs.  of 
sugar.     The  products  of  the  dairy  wei-e  valued  at  35,677  dollars. 

Minerals. — The  south-western  part  of  Wisconsin  is  exceedingly  rich  as  part  of  the 
mineral  region,  which  extends  into  Illinois  and  Iowa.  Lead  ore,  yielding  seventy-five 
per  cent  of  metal,  is  abundant ;  and  uopper  ore  is  also  extensively  found.  The  former  has 
Jong  been,  and  the  latter  is  beginning  to  be  wrought.     Iron  ore  also  exists. 

Rivers. — The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  washing  its  western  border  ;  the  Wis- 
consin, 500  miles  long ;  a  large  tributary  of  the  Mississippi ;  Chippeway  river,  which  enters 
the  Mississippi  further  north-west,  and  is  a  large  river  ;  Rock  nver,  which  rises  and  runs 
partly  in  this  state  ;  Neenah  or  Fox  river,  which  passes  so  near  the  Wisconsin,  that  in  time 
of  high  water  the  country  between  them  is  often  overflowed,  and  can  be  passed  in  boats, 
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pwMi  thronjl.  Lnko  Winnobaffo,  and  en;eri  GrMH  bay  ;  thoudi  obstructed  bv  ranidf.  boat, 
pau  up  ,t  180  miles.-  U.  S.  Ciaz.     QlHcial  Iteturm.  ^  ^  ^ 

Tho  foUowinff  is  t!io  latest  account  we  lavo  of  this  territory  •— 
tbJ'  ?;"7'°^.''^'"'  "^--e  •«''"ered  over  the  face  of  the  territory,  which,  if  anywhere  else 
than  m  the  v.cn.ty  of  those  p^reat  .ntornal  waters  by  which  Wisconsin  is  surrounded, 
would  render  our  territory  famous.  Green  bay,  thou|rh  not  pro,,erly  called  a  lake.  Tit  ii 
connected  on  the  north  with  Lake  Michiga.f  by  a  Smnnefsoie  tienty  miles  i  width 
fined  w.  h  sn.all  ,sland«.  «  120  miles  in  length,  by  twenty  broad,  and  receive,  int^  iu 
water,  all  those  nvors  that  nsc  m  tho  north-east  part  of  the  territory,  and  flow  in  an  oasVerly 
direction.  Lake  Wmuebago,  ten  miles  in  widt^,,  by  thirty  in  length,  is  situ  t^, Th« 
malT.  1  '  7  ^  ""^.  """'^T-*"*  "f  Gr..cn  bay ;  and  in  most  Enown,  as,  till  latdy  " 
Ta^in.       ^T         '''  "^  "'^  settlements.     It  is  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  country,  adaj  ed 

an  outlet  at  Green  bay.  Lake  Do  Flambeau,  upon  the  western  side,  in  the  midst  of  a 
broken  country,  gives  nse  to  one  of  the  branches  of  tho  Chippewa,  and  averaged  about 
forty  mdes  m  length  by  ten  in  width.  The  country  around  tl.is  lak^  is  highlyXersified 
weT  a  TZ  o  '  d-fn  ^"^'r\-7-y  than  L  geneml  mouotonouf  aJp'rof  the' 
west.  Ihe  Lake  of  the  Desert,  ten  by  twenty  miles  in  size,  forme:-ly  supposed  to  lye  the 
.ource  of  the  Montreal,  and  the  boundary  J^tween  the  Michigan  daim  anfthe  territory  it 
now  known  to  g,vo  nse  to  the  Wisconsin.  Lakes  Tomahawk,  Courteoreiile,  and  cS«c 
JTke^^t  Vr  't\^y}^'-.\y  ""'«»'  •'"d  give  rise  to  separate  branches  of 'the  ChippewT. 
Lake  St  Cro.x,  tl.rty.8.x  mdos  bv  three,  receives  the  waters  of  the  St.  Croix,  and  dis- 
charges  them  mto  the  M.ss.ss.pp,,  ty  a  channel  two  miles  in  length.  Besides  these,  there 
are  numerous  smaller  lakes,  varying  in  siie  from  ten  to  fifty  square  miles.  ' 

Jn.  nl.Vvf  •  'I  f  """"^'^  P'T"*"  ^V  •^'^^'•^"*  "^P^^  '"  ''«  'l'ff«'«"t  divisions,  offer- 
.njj  n"  the  variety  of  mountain,  plain,  and  valley.     The  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is 

inTs^tC  SJ'r  V^K^'"'"  •'!  Tk  "^  '*  ?'t«">«^i»g  »'«t*«'^n  the  frairie  and  the  oak  oi  ". 
ings,  the  latter  of  which  consist  of  burr  oaks  scattered  from  ten  to  fifty  feet  apart,  perfectly 
fm.  from  underbrush  and  resembling  more  an  ancient  park  than  the  forests  of  a  ^ew  cou.?^ 
try.     Singular  in  their  growth  and  position,  they  are  often  found  ru.ming  for  miles    n 

«*  "  '^5*'  ^l^'lf  5*''\*  deep  black,  and  exceedingly  fertile  soil,  but  are  not  generally 

of  Znlr    ^^^'^  ^"'  ^Y  '"''''"^°  °f  ''^"''  ««  the  warmer  and  more  protected  3 

of  the  oak  openings.     They  are    however,  improved  by  frequent  tillage ;  and,  if  secured  a 

few  years  from  Ij.e  annual  fires  that  sweep  over  them,  will  generally  be  f^und  coverenth 

athick  growth  of  timber.     The  centre  of  the  territory,  between  Illinois  and  Lake  Superior 

awumes  a  more  h.lK  appearance,  and  as  we  approac',    he  north,  the  larger  timber  bTome^ 

sTuth  Ire  tt'f*  "/'  •'•'°  r"  *'•"  'tr'  ''^  ^^'  Superior,  and  thence  extendTng 

to  £'  fTn,  li^tr  "     r'"'!.  ""l  '^^Pr^^We  size.     Numerous  taraerack  swamps  are  alsf 

somthit  diru!!"  ^"*""'  *'"*  ""'^^'^  ^'^^  ^'^P''^™*'''"  °f  *»^«  --^T.  without  roads, 

«  It  is  said  by  the  Honourable  Alfred  Biunson,  who  made  a  report  to  the  last  leeisla- 

tm-e  of  his   ravels  m  the  interior  of  the  territory,  that  « after  ascending  the  Bkck  and  gh  p- 

ES  nf?b  * "^^  ""les    the  general  face  of  'the  country  is  some  3W  feet  lower  than  tL 

bi  c?iUH  Jb  "Tom  r  *•:'  ndges  that  divide  their  wate',^.     These  lowlands,  as  they  may 

aoiL  S  uT^t^  u'*  ^^"7  ^^'  ""^7'  ""  »^"^^'^"y  1«^«1  "^  g«"%  'o"i»V.  of  a  sandy 

fari,T„U„     f        Vr^v!"'  ""^  P'"T"*  *'•*  appearance  of  having  been  once  tSe  bottom  of 

J^TnL  .1'-         '^.1,''^  ^^t  T''!',  t"*  '"  ^y  '^"^  Mississippi  bluffs  from  that  stream,  but 

nkftnr  T''?/''"'"^\*u"  ^^''^''  ''"da  channel  threugh  the  sandy  bottoms  left  the 

fo^L  K  ^uV^"  P'"'"'''  chaimeis  of  those  streams.     If  tlis  was  ever  the  case,  the  lake 

fZ^  b^.l    ST-''*  T'*'  t"'  *^^"  '^"'^  300  miles  in  circumference,  nor  could  that 
termed  by  the  Black  nver  have  been  much  less.' 

Lrbl  M    f  ""*l."«»*!°"f  Wv  good  for  grazing  ;  and  the  region  between  the   St.  Louis 

l^ita  bv  "  """^  *°*u      «"'*«^  *°.*^  «»""?  of  wheat?  and  to  afford  farming  site 

excelled  by  none,  even  in  the  west.     Hitherto,  however,  it  has  only  been  traversed  by  the 
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trapper,  or  the  adventurer  in  pursuit  of  mineral  wealth  ;  and  the  numerous  rivers  are  the 
thoroughfares,  upon  which,  in  bark  canoes,  they  seek  their  journey's  end.  Few  demands 
have  been  made  upon  the  soil  for  its  fruits,  except  in  the  scanty  patches,  cultivated  around 
**if-  !"*'^'"8'  pos^ »  and.  therefore,  little  can  be  said  of  its  capabilities,  except  by  report, 
which  characterises  the  north  as  an  agricultural  section  scarcely  inferior  to  the  south,  and 
richer  by  far  in  mines,  timber,  :R8herie8,  and  water  power. 

"  Privat*  enterprse  is  in  a  fair  way  to  develop  some  of  the  resources  of  the  north. 
Bands  of  men  have  recently  penetrated  to  the  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  allured  by  the 
brilliant  descriptions  of  its  minei-al  wealth.     Mines  of  lead,  copper  and  iron,  have  been 
represented  as  abounding,  of  extraordinary  richness,  and  easy  of  access  ;  and  specimens  of 
silver  have  been  exhibited,  as  a  promise  of  what  Wisconsin  can  afiFord  of  the  more  precious 
metals.     And  though  time  has  not  sufficiently  elapsed  to  determine  with  certainty  the 
result  of  tiieir  enterprise,  yet  the  huge  boulders  of  virgin  metal,  already  extracted  from  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  reports  of  others,  of  even  greater  size  and  purity,  attest 
the  uncontradicted  accounts  of  its  mineral  wealth  and  varied  resources  ;  so  much  so,  that 
the  secretary  of  war,  in  his  last  report,  recommends  the  construction  of  a  ship-canal  around 
the  Falls  of  St.  Mary,  that  there  may  be  an  uninterrupted  ship-communication  from  the 
lower  lakes  to  the  vast  mineral  region  of  Lake  Superior,  and  announced  the  taking  posses- 
sion of  the  mining  country  with  a  military  force  ;  so  that  the  enterprise  of  individuals,  has 
not  o.Jy  to  contend  with  the  fastnesses  of  nature,  but  with  the  physical  force  of  the  general 
government."—- Wisconsin  and  its  Resources,  by  Josiah  Bond,  of  Wisconsin. 

The  most  important  place  in  this  state  is  Milwaukie,  on  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  fre- 
quented by  steamboats,  and  is  an  important  commercial  entrepot.  It  is  the  only  good 
harbour  between  Chicago  and  Green  bay.  Green  bay  is  near  the  mouth  of  Neenah  or  Fox 
river,  at  the  head  of  Green  bay,  and  has  a  good  harbour  and  an  extensive  trade.  Racine 
and  Sheboygan,  on  Lake  Michigan,  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the  Mississippi,  just  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin,  are  considerable  places. 

TVarfes.— There  were  in  this  territory,  in  1840,  one  commercial  and  seven  commission 
houses  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  of  63,000  dollars  ;  178  retail  dry  goods  and 
other  stores,  with  a  capital  of  661,550  dollars  ;  133  persons  employed  in  the  lumber  trade, 
with  a  capital  of  21,180  dollars  ;  sixty-two  persons  engaged  in  internal  transportation,  who, 
with  tliree  butchers,  packers,  &c.,  employed  a  capital  of  14,100  dollars.  The  statistics  of 
the  Erie  canal,  for  the  five  years  ending  1843,  exhibit  the  following  amount  of  furniture  as 
having  passed  that  thoroughfare  destined  for  Wisconsin:  in  1 838,  only  forty-two  tons ; 
in  1839,  742  tons  ;  in  1840,  816  tons  ;  in  1841,  1190  tons;  and  in  1842,  1985  tons.— 
Official  Returns. 

Manufactures. —The  value  of  home-made  or  family  manufactures  waa  12,567  dollars. 
There  were  one  furnace,  capital  4000  dollars  ;  forty-nine  smelting  houses  produced 
15,129,350  lbs.  of  lead,  employing  220  persons,  with  a  capital  of  6()4,600  dollars;  three 
distilleries  and  three  breweries  employed  a  capital  of  14,400  dollars  ;  four  flouring  mills 
twenty-nine  grist  mills,  124  saw  mills,  capital  561,650  dollars  ;  seven  biick,  509  wooden 
houses  were  built,  and  cost  212,085  dollars ;  six  printing  offices  and  six  weekly  newspapere 
employed  a  capital  of  10,300  dollars.  Total  capital  in  manufactures,  635,926  doUars.— 
Official  Returns, 

Education.— No  college  has  been  established  in  this  territory.  There  were,  in  1840, 
two  academies,  with  sixty-five  students  ;  and  ieventy-seven  common  and  primary  schools! 
with  1937  scholars. 

In  January,  1840,  this  territory  had  one  bank,  with  a  capital  of  100.000  dollars,  and 
a  circulation  of  109,185  dollars. 

The  government  was  organised  in  1836.  The  governor  is  appointed  by  the  president 
of  the  United  States,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  is  ex-officio  superin- 
tendent of  Indian  affiiirs.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  a  council  of  thirteen 
members,  elected  for  four  years  ;  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  twenty-six  members, 
elected  for  two  years.  Their  pay  is  three  dollars  a  day,  and  three  dollars  for  every 
twenty  miles'  travel.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  have  appropriated  20,000  dollara 
for  the  erection  of  public  buildings,  and  5000  for  a  library, 

Pt'blic   fVork^.^'Vlm  territory  has  a  few  works  of  internal  improvement.     The  United 
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States  commenced,  m  1838,  the  Portage  canal,  one  mile  and  a  quarter  long,  to  connect 
tne  Wisconsin  and  Fox  rivers,  which  completes  a  steamboat  navigation  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  tlie  Mississippi.  The  Milwaukie  and  Rock  river  canal,  sixty  miles  in  length, 
to  connect  Rock  river  with  Lake  Michigan,  is  in  progress.-  £7.  S.  Gaz.    Official  Returns. 


INDIAN  OR  WESTERN  TERRITORY. 

The  Indian  Territory  is  situated  on  the  west  of  the  settlements  of  the  United  States, 

and  has  been  set  apart  by  the  general  government,  for  the  permanent  residence  of  those 

iiidian  tribes  that  have  been  removed,  clrofly  from  the  south-western  states  of  the  union. 

1  hey  are  guaranteed  in  having  governments  of  their  own  choice,  subject  to  no  other 

control  fi-om  the  United  btates,  than  such  as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  peace  on  the 

rontiers,  and  between  the  several  tribes.    The  country  is  about  600  miles  long,  from  south 

to  north,  and  from  300  mdes  to  600  mUes  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.     It  has  the  river 

1  latte  on  the  north,  the  states  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas  on  the  east,  the  Red  river  on  the 

south,  and  a  desert  country  on  the  west.     This  region  comprises,  within  the  habitable 

districts,  a"  area  of  120,000  square  miles,  or  76,800,000  British  statute  acres.     The 

mimber  of  the  different  tribes  now  occupying  this  terr^  -ry,  is  about  70,000,  exclusive  of 

the  wild  tribes  of  the  prairies.     "  The  country,  for  about  100  miles  west  of  the  eastern 

boundary.,  is  in  general  fertile,  moderately  elevated,  and  gently  undulating,  but  not  hilly. 

except  in   the  south-eastern  paj-ts,  where  it  is  traversed  by  several  ranges  of  hilly  and 

elevated  lands.     The  principal  rivers  are  Red  river,  Canadian,  Arkansas,  Neosho.  Kansas, 

and  Platte  nvers  with  tlieir  tributaries.     The  largest  of  these  rivers  rise  in  the  Rocky 

inountains,  and  flow  east  into  the  Missouri  and  tlie  Mississippi.     A  considerable  portion  o^ 

the  country  is  prairie,  but  the  margins  of  the  streams  are  generally  covered  with  wood 

Keil  river  and  tlie  Arkansas  are  navigable  at  certain  seasons  to  within  the  Indian  territory 

by  steamboats,  and  the  Kansas  by  boats.     The  climate  of  this  region  is  generally  healtliy 

rather  cold  in  the  winter,  in  the  northern  part,  as  it  is  exposed  to  an  extensive  sweep  of  tlie 

west  winds,  over  the  vast  plains,  from  the  mountainous  region  ;  but  in  the  southern  part. 

the  wintei-s  are  mild.     AH  tlie  productions  of  the  United  States,  of  the  same  latitude,  can 

be  here  raised  ;  and  the  grass  on  tlie  prairies  is  particulariy  favourable  to  the  raising  of 

cattle.     Ihe  country  contains  coal,  some  lead  and  iron  ore,  and  many  saline  sprint,  from 

w  nch  a  great  amount  of  salt  could  be  manufactured.      Although  the   Indians  felt  a 

reluctance  to  removal,  as  it  was  natural  they  should  regret  leaving  the  scenery  of  their 

childhood  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers,  yet  it  will  be  their  own  fault,  if  they  do  not 

better  their  condition  by  their  change  of  residence.     To  break  up  the  establisliments  of 

1  ncipient  civilisation    and  to  commence  anew,  was  in  itself  a  great  evil ;  but  removed  from 

the  demoralising  influence  of  profligate  white  men,  they  are  favourably  situated  for  carryinff 

on  the  work  which  they  had  successfully  begun." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

...  T**?  Chickasaws  and  tlie  Choctaws,  who  were  friendly  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  tlie 
Mississippi  dwell  together  in  the  same  territory  in  tlie  west.  Their  country  is  bounded 
north  by  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rivers,  east  by  the  state  of  Arkansas,  south  by  the 
Red  nver,  and  west  by  the  western  territory  of  the  United  States.  Their  ten-itory  is  about 
200  miles  long  and  loO  miles  broad.  The  Choctaws  are  extensively  engaged  in  amiculture 
and  have  good  houses  and  well  inclosed  fields.  They  raise  large  Quantities  of  Indian  corn  • 
and,  m  the  southern  part,  considerable  cotton.  They  have  nine  cotton  gins,  and  several 
grist  and  saw  mills  erected  on  the  Bed  river  and  other  streams  ;  and  they  raise  large  stocks 
ot  cattle,  horaes  sheep,  and  swine.  They  are  governed  by  a  written  constitution  and  laws 
Ihe  nation  IS  divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  whicli  elects  a  chief  every  four  years* 
Ihe  general  council  consists  of  forty  members,  and  assembles  on  the  first  Monday  of 
October  annually,  and  is  chosen  by  the  qualified  voters  of  each  district.  The  council  passes 
the  laws,  and  the  chieU  have  a  veto  power,  which  can  be  overruled  by  a  vote  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  council.  The  councU  choses  its  speaker,  clerks  record  the  proceedings,  and 
the  speaker  is  addressed,  and  the  business  transacted  with  the  customary  forms  of  legis- 
lative  proceedings.  The  council  generally  continues  in  Ecssion  about  two  weeks,  nnd  th« 
momberd  aro  paid  from  the  funds  of  the  nation,  two  dollars  a  day.     They  have  a  fargo 
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and  conmodious  council  house.  The  nation  is  divided  into  judicial  districta  and  trial  bv 
jury  and  appeal  to  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  are  instituted/  There  is  no  eko^ement  of 
the  pay  nent  of  debts  ;  but  this  is  left  to  honour,  which  is  generally  observed.  ThTuTtarv 
department  of  the  nation  is  intrusted  to  a  general,  elected  by  the  peopC^ith  tWrty  twJ 
captains  ,„  each  d.stnct.  Spinning  and  weaving  are  carried  on  in  mkny  parts  of  the 
country ;  blacksmiths  are  furnished  by  the  United  States,  according  to  trt7stfpulation8- 
many  of  the  prmcipals,  and  aU  the  assistants,  belonging  to  the  Indians.  ^The  Saws 
may  be  regarded  as  among  the  most  inteUigent  of  thi  Indian  tribes  ;  and  it  is  their  boart 
^^:^^r^^:^'  ^^  -  ^-^--  ^^^y  ^^-  ^-^-ly  entente 
The  Chickasaws  have  settled  promiscuously  among  the  Choctaws  •  and  hv  nn  «n^^ 

Choctaw  nation,  governed  by  the  same  laws.     They  now  form  the  fourth  ZfXv"  I 
proportional  representation  in  the  national  council.     The>M  eceTve   he  r ^nnul     ?^     fx  * 
The  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  five  stSion  ,Tur  m^^^^^^^^^ 
^sistants  among  these  tribes  ;  the  Baptists  have  one  station  the  Methoiists  onkS   So 
I'resbytenans  have  four  stations.  '         '"" 

nr.A  ^^^  2'f^\i^^^^^  ?^  T^'^'y  ''"""•^^^  °"  ^^^  "O'-t'^  '^n*!  east  by  that  of  the  Cherokees  • 
and  south  by  that  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  from  which  it  is  sen  rat^d  bv  fll 
Canadian  river.  Their  lands  are  fertile,  and  they  grmv  Indian  corn  bSinsT^om^^^^^^^^ 
^vheat,  pumpkins,  me  ons,  &c.  Indian  com  is  their  principal  crop,  and  "hey  supDlv'la  rS 
quantities  to  the  garrison  at  Fort  Gibson.  They  are  industrious,  hJe  L  ltlrthemselv!s 
tTpv ?    1   ^°"^^^/»*iJ»-v«   P™d"etive  gardens,  orchards,   ^nd  welStivat^^^^^^^^ 

t?e  fS  ir.''f  ^  ?  *°-Ti  ""f  •="''.'?*^  '^'''  ^^^«  '»  «'>">«>«"•     The  governmen    of 
the  United  States  has  furnished  them  with  live  stock,  accordins  to  treatv  stini.ktinnr  1 

sjstmg  of  cattle  and  hogs,  from  the  breeding  of  which  they  w  U  C  aKeSfter  I!'  /' 
themselves.  Blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  fnd  waggon  ^C  a-  furdst^W  S^^^ 
Their  country  IS  not  so  well  watered  or  healthy  as  that  of  their  neighbours  bu  It  t 
ln«  ^  ^'""fr  '■■  ■  ^^'  '^o^^h-western  winds,  blowing  from  the  mountLra,  d  frLl^  re 
gions  over  the  praines,  are  cold  in  winter,  and  they  sometimes  suffer  from  dro  d  tin  sum 
mer.  They  have  elected  a  principal  chief,  and  ale  engaged  in  building  rcoimcirboZ' 
where  representatives  of  the  whole  people  wUl  meet  anLdly  to  p Js  laws    XkpS 

t^MroltfL^^atL^.^^  —""'^  «'^*^-'  ^'^  ^«-^  «f  ^Wn  MissionTo^rrd 

The   Seminoles    are  considered  a  part  of  the  Creek   nation,  and  speak   the  sam« 

anguage.     They  are  by  agreement  settled  among  the  Creeks,  between  thelrkansas  and 

he  Deep  Fork  of  the  Canadian  river,  above  the  Cherokee  settlement.     The"  S  „,ade 

C!^^.VT"'■T'  ^f  ''^'"  '"''^^  ^°"'"  •'^"^ '  ^"*  '"  g^"^'-'^'.  t»>«y  dislike  laLur  Sv 
have  a  blacksmith,  under  treaty  stipulations.  Tliev  are  so  well  satisfied  with  the."  countrT 
that  they  are  anxious  that  their  brethren  who  remain  in  Florida,  and  have  been  mlinSS 
a  hopeless  contest  with  the  United  States,  may  be  induced  to  join  them!  The  skves  tha! 
they  have  been  permitted  to  bring  into  the  coLtry,  have  occ  Jioned  great  diffic£  *  " 
b-  It  *'°""*7/^*'»«  Cherokees.  is  north  and  east  of  that  allotted  to  the  Creek/  Thev 
have  advanced  further  m  civilisation  than  the  other  tribes.  They  have  a  fprHI«  «!7 
cultural  country,  comfortable  houses,  and  well-cultivated  farms,  ^oducngintbtdS 
the  necessaries  of  hfe ;  and  they  raise  large  stocks  of  cattle  and  good  hLes  for  wS 
their  extensive  piairies  afford  aUndant  pasture  and  fodder      Thef  hte  bu  '  few  ^  u 

The  Cherokees  are  governed  by  written  laws;  they  elect  annually  members  to  the  general 
council,  which  meets  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  annually  f  they  have  a,  uppTand 
lower  house  A  speaker  and  c  erk  are  elected,  and  the  usual  le^  ativeVms  areoTerved 
Courts  are  held  throughout  the  country,  wluch  is  laid  out  in  judicial Tstri^ts  Thev 
have  shenfts,  and  other  officers,  and  collect  debts  in  the  customary  way,  KaeZl  eeS 
property   such  as  a  bed,  a  work  hor.e,  a  cow,  &c.,  from  execution.  ^ThT^ifuSu^ 

They  have  blacksmiths,  wheelwrights,  and  waggon  makers,  furnished  by  the  UnS 
States  government,  and  a  arge  sum  has  been  invested  by  the  United  States  from  wS 
they  receive  ..„  annuity.,  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  thcfr  land.  oa«t  o    tS  Mil'fpp 
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and  anphed  to  the  improvement  of  their  new  country.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
have  hve  stations,  four  missionaries,  and  otlier  assistants,  making  the  whole  number  twentv- 
t .        *^  *  ^"°*'"^  ^"^'-     '^^^  ^°'**^  Brethren  have  also  a  mission  among 

l^l^*^!!!!  ^^^  occupy  a  territory  north  of  the  Cherokees.  The  United  States  have 
hboured  by  supplying  them  with  agrrcultural  implements,  and  Hve  stock,  and  erecting 
ri""  1,TPT  blacksmiths  to  persuade  them  to  a  settled  life,  and  to  induSou! 
habits  which  wouflsecm-e  in  abundance,  in  their  fertile  country,  the  comforts  of  life 
But  they  are  impatient  of  labour  and  dislike  agriculture,  and,  ^in  general,  prefer  thet 
nom^e  habits;  and.  as  the  buflFaloes  are  become  scarce,  or  have  moved  to^  the  west' 
tne  Osages  do  not  scruple  to  kill  tfie  cattle  belonging  to  other  tribes.  A  few  of  the  OsS 
however,  by  their  industov,  and  the  comforts  which  thev  secure,  may  persuade  otK  to 

Th?Z'''™P''-  Th  T  """""^^  *t"  ^'^'  civillse/of  the  Indiis^in  this  tenSy 
The  Shawnees  are  settled  the  country  between  the  Osage  and  Kansas  rivers.  They  are 
2r  of  iTr  ^"^'^'  and  agnculturol  people,  and  have  |ood  farms,  producing  an  ZnZ 
ance  of  Indian  corn,  wheat,  oats,  and  a  variety  of  culinary  vegetables;  and  they  raise 
horses,  cattle,  and  ho^  They  have  a  blacksmith,  furnishe/  by  treaty  stipulationf  and  a 
g, St  and  saw  miU.  The  Senecas  are  distributed  among  them.  The  l^eth^ists  a^d  Z* 
tists  have  missionary  stations  among  them,  and  the  latter  have  a  printing  press.  ^ 

the  Swrr»?rSie".  :^r' '» "■•  """^  •»"•"»  *<•  «■—  - 

The  PameM,  the  Omahaws,  and  the  Ottoes,  inhabit  the  comitry  about  the  Platte 

irioTthl-ri^s^^^^^^^^^^^  ''- ""''''''  -^  ^^^^^^ '--  ^"^ 

Table  showing  the  Number  and  Condition  of  the  several  Tribes,  in  the  Indian  Terrltoi-y 
ot  the  United  States,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  November  ^5th,  1841. 


NAMES  OF  TRIBES. 


Appacheea 

AricKareeii 

ArrapahM 

AflHinatoins 

Blackfcet 

Caddncs , 

Camanchea 

CherolLeen 

Clieyruea 

Cliiukasaws 

Uhippewaii,     Ottowaa, 
and    I'ottawatamjei, 
and     Pu'.iawatoniie 
of  Indiana , 

CboctawB  ,. 

Cret'k 

Croea 

Crows , 

Belawarea 

Eutawa 

Florida  Indiana* 

Poxea 

Groa  Ventrea 

Snwaa 

Kanaaa 

Kickapooa 

Kiowaya 

Mandauat 

Miawiea 

Minatareva 

Menomonipfl 


mi 


20,280 
a,730 
3,000 

IS.OOO 

30,000 
2,000 

10,200 

'a.Voo 


3,000 
7,200 

ibiioo 
t.'oon 

I6,80C 
1,.')00 
I,60fi 

i,*800 


5^5.5 


•a  2   . 

Ki 

can, 


82fi 


&8S 


3S,9I1 
4,600 


5,207 
1J,177 
21,5I>4 


3,192 


s  •  _  * 
C  ''5 

^s,Sb  names  op  tribes 

'   S   n   ° 


«,000 


Oniahaa 

Otiowaa  &  Ohipn^waa 
Ottnwaa  and  Ohippc 
waa  of  the  lakra. . . . 
Ottowaa  of  Maiiniee. . 
Ottoea  and  Miaiouriaa 

Oaagea 

1,000  I'agana , 

jPawuee;* 

40O|  Heoriaa  St  Kaakaakiaai 

jCiaiikealmwa 

{I'oncua .... 

jQuapawa 

2087  Saw , 

3,323  .Saca  of  fho  Miitaouri.. 

744  Senccttg  &  Nliawnt-es. 

Senecaa      from     Sau- 

duiky 

Sliawueea 

Sioux 

67 a  Stockbridsea  and  iU  un- 
aera,  Delswarea,  and 

Muoaeea 

Swan  Creek  &  Black 
river  Chippewa*  ... 

Weaa 

WinneUat^iiea 

Wyandois  of  Ohio... 
MOO.New  York  Indiana... 


a»    al^  • 

=1=1 

si  la 

S  a 


i,coo 


1,000 

3,120 

30,000 

12,500 


3    "S" 


4,000 


Tnlal,  342  058. 


.... 

132 

.... 

10* 

900 

476 

4,800 

800 

.... 

211 

•  •.. 

251 

.... 

1272 

21,60* 

.... 

""'224 

... 

4500 

o  «  o. 

k  t3  S 

V  «  e 

•s  S; " 

S  S<' 

=  a  K 


482 


180 
62 


5,026 

2,564 
93 


228,63<|        8l6fi      79,495 


HS 


575 
4,176 

tl.ejo-r,,^y        ***  '"••  '«"'»«>-•»•«>•'  World.  Indian,  were  removed  aluce  15ih  of  NoTember,  1840.    Nlnediedon 
.Khe'rif.ndaT'"'- •'""**"-'"'''  »"  '"^-    '"''«  f*^'  ^^    ^^  *-''8«  "»'  »  »  tribe,  lut  i.av.  l,«;ou.o  m.n^ber.  of 
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IOWA  TERRITORY. 

Tub   territory   of  Iowa  is  bounded  on  the  north  hv  iha   n^^i^u  *  — ;^  i-    , 

Hudson  Bay  company,  east  by  Wisconsin  territo%  aTd  IluL  s  frorT    t  ^^^^^^  °^  *••! 
by  the  MissLippi^rivJr   and  a^  line  due  nort'^u  so^TL  TilSe  llCS^^ 
possessions ;  south  by  the  state  of  Missouri  ;  and  west  by  the  mLoZ^^'v^  ♦^♦K       . 
of  White-earth  riverf  and  following  this,  n;rth,  to  £  S  Zs^lTs    n  S^S™"** 

t?/'^-|l.r-  '".Vf  ^'^-  rofV"^«'  ^"^  betweenlSd^  rdT02deV::s^L^^^^^ 
tude,  and  between  14  deg.  and  26  deg.  west  longitude  from  wShinrton  It  is  abo,  S 
miles  long,  and,  at  a  medium,  250  miles  broad,  comprising  about  1  ?00?^  J!  • 

96,000,000  British  statute  acres.  To  a  conSdembfe  portion  nf  ^J?'^  «q»«™  mM.or 
title  has  not  yet  been  extinguished.  The  p^pdationHn "S/o  tZ  Js'TF  EmiV'^^Ji 
in  ag^.culture,  10.469  ;  in  commerce,  355;  irmanufa^ture^,  an/^ade/  1629  Tn^3^ 
ing.  217  ;  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  and  canals,  ninety-one  ;  leariTJfessLs  3^ 

ThiaterntoiT  is  divided  into  eighteen  counties,  which,  with  their  oonulatfonTn  ilm 
and  their  capitafc,  were  as  follows  :-Cedar,  1253,  C.  Tipton  Clavri  OP  P-' 
t^^'^t.'  ^""*'"''  "^21,  C.  Comanche  ;  Delaware  i68,  C  DelawaS  n  H  'Dp'^^"^ 
5577,  C.  Burlington  ;  DuBuque,  3059,  C.DuBuqueTHenrv  377TcMo',„fp.        ? 

City;  Jones,  471,  C.  Edmburg ;  Lee,  6093,  C.  Fort  Madison  •  Linn    I'lrT  r    at    • 
Louisa  1927   C.  Wappello  ;  ftfuscatine,  1942,  C.  BWmSZn'.  S^t't   2140  0^"''"  '' 
port ;  Van  Buren,  6146,  C.  Keosagua     Washington,  1594  C  wSwn^n'  r        nf* 
on  Iowa  river,  thirty-three     dies  SUoHk-^esF^f  klt^^^^o^^t^^^^^^        ^'*^' 
ThpS^tl?.  -IT  ?!  ^^^  country  is  undulated,  without  mountains  or  high  hills 
There  is  a  district  of  rather  elevated  table  land,  which  extends  over  a  considiabrnar  of 
the  territory,  dividing  the  wate,^  which  fall  into  the  Mississippi  frl ^312^ faTinto 
the  Missouri.     The  lands  near  the  rivers  and  creeks,  extending  back  from  oaTo  ten  ",311 
are  generally  covered  with  timber,  and  farther  back  the  country  is  an  oplJraSe  without 

is  greauy  Oiversmed.  I  he  prairies  occupy  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  territorv  an/ 
fe  erfndlth^  ""'  destitute  of  trees,  present' a  great  variety  in  otLrUpecr  £e  ^^ 
level,  and  others  are  undulated  ;  some  are  covered  mth  n  l„^.,.^«„f  ^  n  .^\  *■* 
grazing;  others  are  inte«pe^ed  with\yertSler 'anVraS TuVt  J'fn' tt 
proper  season,    decorated  with  beautiful  flowers      The  soil  hnX  «T*l.    if T'         j        •  • 

fnudy  loam,  and  sometime,  with  a  red  elay  and  irravel     TIib  ™lii™i.j  „L5    1" 
In&„  cor,,  wh..^  „e,  oa«,  buck»he.,%o...S ^IpSl  .tSr^JJ  aS  G.Tf 

corn  ;  23,039  lbs.  of  wool ;  2132  lbs.  of  wax  •  234  063  bn,hl^  1  bushels  of  Indian 
of  hay;  313  tons  of  hemp  and  flax;  8076  ^oV  11^0   S 1  5  'o  1^?^^;  '''^S  Zl 

iolmAU     ''Vr  'fr^  **  l^f"^  '^""^"  •  °f  *'•«  «^h'''-d.  fifty  doE    of  luXr 
50,280  dollars.     Value  of  skms  and  furs,  33,594  dollars  ""»•*",  or  lumoer, 

Clmate.-The  climate,  except  on  the  low,  miasmatic  lands,  near  rivers  and  streams  is 
salubrious  ;  the  nvers  are  not  sluggish,  and  their  borders  are  more  LaThy  2n  in  "ome 
portions  of  the  western  country.  Winter  commences  in  December,  and/ndsin  mS  • 
tJie  weather  is  variable,  and  somet  ines  severe,  but  less  so  than  is  coml;  in  thfrme 
latitude.     Summer  is  not  oppressively  hot,  and  refreshing  showers  are  frequent 

Mmmifo  -Tiie  great  lead  region  of  the  northern  part  of  lUinoisTn     the  southern 

t'o^LtrraZ't  S'   *''   '''1"'''PV   r^«-P-»'e«ds.    in    I^wa,    atut  S^ 
townslHps,  or  about  2880   square  miles.      It   borders  upon  the   Little  Mukoqueta  ifve.% 


iihgnt  twelve  Hllles  fi'On* 


cxicuus  a  cousiuerabio  distance  soutli,  and  etUi 
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further  north  alonff  the  Mississippi.    Zinc  and  iron  ore  also  nhn«r.A  {«  *u' 

Jitvers.—The  Mississippi  flows  along  the  whole  eastern  hn.m^*,^  „f  *k-  V    v  , 

»  navigable,  in  time  of  hgh  flood,  for  ^steamC  s  to  thrmouth  7  Ae  t"  ^7"^*"^'  ^^ 
latter  river  rises  near  the  sources  of  Red  rivw   and  ^ftJTa  «?  !  oo/®  m"'     ^* 

a&ids  much  mod  water  pom?    S  iS™^  i^  >»  0  ilmnce  into  the  Mirasrippi,  .id 

TVorfea  and  jJ/anw/acA^rcs. —There  were    in  1 84n  fi,.,^  ^^      •    •       i 
gaged  in  foreign  trade,  with  a  capital  ^  92  300  doll^'.    1^?  "..^T™'*""^  ^^'^T'  f"" 
.tores,  with  a  capital  of  437.550  dollars    twent^ie^^^^l^^^^  "t"" 

trade,  with  a  cap  tal  of  16.250  dollars  •  homi,  m-^o  L  f     -T  employed  in  the  lumber 

to  the  value  of  I5.966  dS  ;  th«e'ta^Ters:tlh^'"^&7^^^^^  P/^^J^* 

tillenea.  capital  1500  doUars  ;  six  flourinsr  mills  *h  r*^  oT^  .  ,^^^  ^°"a"  5  *wo  dis- 
mills,  the  whole  employing  a  canitoJ  o7f fifi  fi^o  5  «^  T  ^'*  ".•'''  ««'enty-five  saw 
483  wooden  houses.^wenuiraKelise;f?^  ^"«^  ?°^  «r«'  ""'^ 

four  weekly  newspapers,  empwJaTpTtd  ^  57^  dJSi«  '  $"f  P""*??  offices,  and 
factutes,  199.645  5oIlar»  ^  ^  ^^  ^°""'-      ^°*'''  <"^Ftal  in  mann- 

charfrent^fiTtl'-toSeliltn^^^^^^  "-7 -nt7.  has  been 

academies  have  been  incorpomted      In  ?«40  n„o       j  ^  twenty-one  trustees.     Seven 

five  students.     There  rr?Sxttthree  oi^rl^n      r'^''"^  ""?  '".  °P«'"''*'°"'  ^*h  t'^en*^ 
i?«%io«.--TrEXt^^Bart?«r  K  r"*'^  ''H°^^'  ^'*^  ^^00  scholars.^ 

to  li«  tt  5   y^S^^^i^^P^^^^^^^  in  1833    th7;;„itory  began 

towns  have  be^i  built.  ^p-i^Urha^reeriS^f  r^^^^^^^^ 
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wisLni^'tiLf  o^fhrjit' dif  ?  1- *"r  ^  ^"*''''  r-^^'^"" «°  *^  »<-*h. 

north  fork  of  PlaiLrLr  L?1!L  i     !i"  ^*«'^"*°'^,  «"    ^^e    south,    of  which  the 

separating  ij    from  u'e  Or^^„*^.  considered  the  bomidary.  and  the  Rocky  mountain^ 

3(X),000^iLS?es  Ste„dZ«S^7n°"^^^^^^  I'  «""P"«^  *"  ^  «f  "bou* 

east' to  2t.     Ttnx"S'S±"irK^^^^^  -?  ^OOjniles  f„.m 

«  chiefly  an  elevated  plain,  or  uhlelaiul,  c;;«isti;g  of  ^^  pSri^'^^^hieh  ^S 
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of  the  bison,  elk,  and  deer,  range ;  and  though  the  soil  is  generally  light  and  thiu,  it 
affords  abundant  grass  and  herbage  for  their  support,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of 
Bupportiug  an  equal  number  of  domestic  cattle.     The  principal  rivers  are  the  Missouri  and 
Yellow  Stone,  with  their  numerous  branches,  including  their  sources.     The  largest  branch 
of  the  Yellow  Stone  is  the  Big  Horn,  which  rises  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  territory. 
The  source  of  the  Missouri  in  this  territory  is  about  3100  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi,  in  about  43  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude.     Within  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  from  this  point  are  found  the  head  wat'irs  of  the  north  branch  of  Lewis's  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Columbia  river.     The  principal  elevations  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains  are 
the  Black  hills,  covei-ed  with  shrubby  cedars,  which  commence  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
territory,  extending  north-east.       The   most   interesting  feature   of  this   region   is  the 
capacity  which  it  affords  for  a  pass  and  a  roiid  across  the  Rocky  mountains.     It  appears 
that  all  the  points  of  departure  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hills,  between  the 
forty-third  and  the  forty-fifth  parallels  of  latitude  ;  and  that  among  these  passes  across 
the  mountains,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its  ascents  and 
descents,  and  sufficiently  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and  consequently 
of  the  ready  construction  of : .  convenient  and  good  road.     This  pass  goes  through  an  open- 
ing in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30  min.  north  latitude,  and,  keeping  between  tnese 
hills  and  Big  Horn  mountain,  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  Yellow  Stone  from  the  south, 
and  finally  wie  Yellow  Stone  itself.     It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or  rather  the  three  forks 
of  that  river,  a  short  distance  abo'..   *Ueir  junction,  from  whence  it  pursues  a  south-west- 
wardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  Bitter  Root  river  ;  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Salmon,  or  Lewis's  river,  and  thence  down  the 
valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.     The  point  of  departure  above- 
mentioned  is  about  650  miles  north-west  wardly  from  the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  Missouri  ; 
and  the  direction  of  that  river,  for  300  miles,  is  nearly  parallel  with  the  route  above 
described,  and  the  Missouri  would  affi)rd  the  means  of  transportation  for  300  miles,  from 
the  Council  Bluffs,  on  the  route." — U.  S,  Gaz.     The  principal  aboriginal  tribes  are  the 
Pawnees,  Riccarees,  Crows,  Blackfeet  Indians,  &c.     They  ovra  a  great  number  of  horses, 
and  they  hunt,  as  equestrians,  the  buffalo,   and  transport  on  horses  their  baggage  from 
place  to  place.     A  greater  pai-t  of  this  region  is  destitute  of  wood  ;  but  as  the   rivers 
descend  toward  the  east,  various  kinds  of  trees  skirt  their  banks.     The  Mandan  Indians, 
who  formerly  inhabited  a  part  of  this  territory,  were  nearly  all  carried  off  by  the  small-pox 
in  1837  ;  and  those  who  survived  have  amalgamated  with  other  tribes.     To  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  the  race,  its  name  has  been  g^ven  to  the  district. 
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The  Oregon  Territory  comprises  a  great  but  not  strictly  defined  region,  lying  between 
the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  drained  by  the  Columbia  river  and  its 
tributaries.  The  natural  boundaries  of  this  territory  are— on  the  east,  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, eiitending  about  900  miles  from  the  41  deg.  to  the  54  deg.  north  latitude ;  on  the 
south,  the  Snowy  mountains,  extending  from  the  Rocky  mountains  to  Cape  Mendocino, 
on  the  Pacific,  in  40  deg.  north  latitude  ;  on  the  west,  the  Pacific  ocean,  about  500  miles 
due  north  to  Cape  Flattery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  about  latitude  north 
48  deg. ;  and  on  the  north,  by  a  line  extending  from  Cape  Flattery  about  1 20  miles 
north-east,  and  thence  a  line  along  the  higtilands  separating  the  waters  of  the  1  olumbia 
from  those  of  Fraser's  river,  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  country  thus  described  con- 
tains about  350,000  square  miles.  T'/^'  United  States  claim  the  councry  frmi  the  42  deg. 
to  the  54  deg.  of  north  latitude  ;  whiie  «bo  British  urge  their  claim  to  t'l ;  country,  as  f»r 
south  as  the  Columbia  river  ;  and  both  parties  still  occupy  the  country,. 

Cmfignration  and  Soil. — "  The  territory  drained  by  the  Columbia  prf  o  ;r)t8  a  constant 
succession  of  mountain  ridges  and  valleys,  or  pluns  of  small  extent.  Tno  ^  ;;iu  'pal  ridges 
arc  two  in  number,  besides  the  Rocky  mountains,  running  nearly  parallel  te  vw\\  other 
and  to  the  coast ;  and  the  country  is  thus  divided  into  three  great  regions,  \\)itch  differ 
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materially  in  climate,  soil,  and  productiveness.     The  first  region,  or  low  country    i^  thnf 
between  the  coast  and  the  chain  of  mountains  nearest  to  the  sea     the  seZr^^nn  • 
between  the  mounUins  nearest  the  sea  and  the  middle  ridge    cXd  the  B  ue  lS„s 

mountl,  Alll'°"  A--^-^^  """"^'y'  ''.  ^*^^"  *''«  ^i:.e  mountains  andThe  rS 
formJl  n  .1.  h''  '''\">°"1'^«»  c^'sed  by  the  Columbia,  the  main  stream  of  wwK 
moll;n»  *^«  ""^'^'?  r^g-".-'  by  the  union  of  several  branches  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
Z^i:t^.Z:ZSZ^.'^'  -'''-  ^™  innumerableLaller  tribute 

nca  The  chmate  of  the  regwn  between  the  ocean  and  the  first  range,  thoueh^otun- 
Jo  /&»!!  "°*  17  Jr"™""  .*''  agriculture.  The  summer  is  warm3  dr^  from  l^ril 
Li?o.  JT''  t"  *^rr'**l^y  ^T<J«  P^vail,  rain  seldom  falls  in  any  pL  of  O^et^n 
fZJ  !  ■  °'^'-  ™°"''»«'  .^'hen  the  south  wind  blows  constantly,  the  "ains  are  almost 
incessant  m  the  lower  region,  though  sometimes  the  dry  season  continues  hSe  lonTer 
mo„nri^.r  "  P'^f''.  the  rains  are  less  frequont  and  abundant ;  and  near  the  Rofkv 
mountams  they  are  reduced  to  a  few  showers  in  the  spring.  In  the  valleys  of  the  low 
country  snow  .s  rarely  seen,  and  the  gn,und  is  so  Kttle  frizen  that  ploughing  may  JneraZ 
be  done  during  the  whole  winter.     Most  of  the  productions  of  the  northern  steYes  excTnt 

ZulTh:w-'r'"T.**''"*^"ru^"-  Horses'and  neat  cattle  will  rXsi'SoVfod  J  ; 
through  the  winter.  The  second  bottoms  of  the  rivers,  being  above  inundation  are  ex- 
tremely f-^rtile,  and  prairies  are  considerably  numerous  ^nd  extensive.  The  Ws  on  the 
upland  although  the  soil  is-  tolerably  goo/,  abound  with  such  enormous  trees'^  Lost 
to  defy  cultivation.  A  fir-tree  growing  near  Astoria,  on  the  Columbia.  eiX  mUes  from 
t^^huT  f°.'y-«V«t.  -,  circumference,  ten  fe^t  from  the  groundfand  153  feS 
r£i     .        ?T^  off  a  single  branch,  and  not  less  than  300  ffet  in    ts  whole  hSht 

ftent^nT2l6  fLrrirl'hT  *':  '^'^  "^  '""^  U"?"!"^  ^^  fifty-seve^  f^t  in  dSl 
n  hZw  onff        *  5  t  ^^^T  '*?  branches  ;  and  sound  pines  from  200  to  280  feet 

m  height,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  feet  in  circumference,  are  not  uncommon. 

Ihe  niiddle  region  of  Oregon,  between  the  mountains  nearest  the  coast  and  the 
Blue  mountains  on   the  east,   is  more  elevated  and    dry,  and   less  fertife  than  th«  l!Z 

ZT:^i     ''  T"*^  '^''^r  ''  P'-^^"^'  ^^^''^^^  "^^«  of'mountS,  tfe  sol  o?w^^^^^ 
generally  a  yellow  sandy  clay,  covered  with  grass,  small  slirubs,  and  prickly  pears     S\Z 

iiS  'TV  '^%  *T  T  ?^'?^  ^"^  "^«'««^  ^°'>'i«.  «»«b  ««  cottCw^  sumac    and 
willow  which  are  found  only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  streams.  '  ' 

.^}      TK       -"^u  •^.^"brious,  the  air  is  dry  in  summer,  the  days  warm,  and  the  nights 
cool      The  ram  begins  later  and  ends  sooner  than  in  the  lower  country.     Til  countS.  L 

Se'S^o^tfst^rtS^STh  '"*  "-|;i-*«'i  *°J--^.  the  grass  b'einga3S?n': 
E^!,  nf   V  u    ?    *!  *  y/'T'     ^°"®'  "«  bere  reared  in  abundance  by  the  Indians 

ZZf^h      \T  ^""^'•«d^«^  tbem.     The  Blue  mountains  on  the  east  of  this  i^Son 
rid^?     E      "  "  '•''  ^^"""^'^  of  the  Columbia,  though  frequently  broken  into  s?S 

and"t  J!" Vil'*^  ''"'*  1^*  ^'"^''^u"  ""^  ^'''^*'"  "^^  between  the  Blue  mountains  on  the  west 
and  the  Rocky  mountains  on  the  east,     -^iie  southern  part  of  this  region  is  a  deJt  of 

?  .eUu  1^'"°"'^*"'"''  ?rP  ".f™"  '"^^'y''  ^^^  «'d«  Pl«™'  covered  wi?h  sand  and  S 
rhere  is  little  snow  m  the  valleys  in  the  winter,  but  much  on  the  mountains.     ItSv 

^2:::^::.^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -perature.  sunrise  'Ji^::;^ 

8tream"'7tlils'in"tt  R    1,'''''"'\"^  *^?  S"'""'''*  "**'"«  *«*  "''^^  «f  tb«  pincipal 
loXn  Jourtriat.5r5.^Tr!!l°l^?.^!!°'?^  --^b  latitude,  and  ^ows  iE  a 

south  alono.  th«  h«.«  "«rf».l  n  "i  ^  '  ""-''^."  »  J"»>cu  dv  two  otner  stitjauw.  one  from  the 
south  along  the  base  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  the  ot&er  rising  in  a  gorge  of  th^t  chain 
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ill  latitude  53  <leg.,  in  a  small  lake,  which  is  within  a  few  feet  of  another,  whence  the 
waters  run  into  the  Athabasca,  one  of  the  branches  of  McKenzie's  livcr,  which  flows  into 
the  Arctic  sea.    Two  hundred  miles  south  of  tne  junction,  the  Columbia  receives  McGillivray's 
river,  and  a  little  lower  down  Clark's  river,  which,  at  the  point  of  union,  is  nearly  as  large 
ns  the  Columbia.     "  The  sources  of  Clark's  river  are  near  those  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
intervening  ridge  is  not  very  high,  allowing  of  an  easy  pass  across  the  mountains.     In  its 
course,  Clark's  "iver  spreads  out  into  a  lake,  thirty-five  miles  long,  and  five  or  six  miles 
broad,   situated  in  a  rich  valley,  surrounded  by  snow  clad  mountainsofg^eat  elevation. 
Just  before  the  passage  of  the  Columbia  through  the  Blue  mountains,  Clark's  river  enters  it; 
and  just  above  its  entrance  are  the  Kettle  falls  in  Clark's  river.     Thence  the  Columbia 
flows  west  100  miles  to  its  junction  with  the  Okannagan,  a  large  stream  from  the  north. 
In  latitude  46  deg.  8  rain,  the  Columbia  is  joined  by  Lewis's  river,  in  its  great  southern 
branch.     It  rises  in  an  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Rocky  and  Snowy  mountains, 
between  the  42nd  deg.  and  44th  deg.  of  north  latitude,  near  the  sources  of  the  Colorado,  the 
Platte,  the  Yellow  Stone,  and  the  Missouri  rivers.     It  thence  flows  (ilong  the  toot  of  the 
Snowy  mountains  to  the  Blue  mountains,  through  one  ridge  of  which  it  passes  near  the 
43rd  deg.  of  latitude,  having  there  the  Salmon  or  Fishing  falls.    It  then  runs  north-west  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  having  received  several  small  rivers  in  its  course,  the 
largest  of  which  are  Wapticacos  and  Salmon  rivers  from  the  east.     The  Columbia,  just 
below  the  junction  of  its  two  great  branches,  receives  the  Walla-walla,  Falls,  and  other 
rivers  from  the  south,  and  then  passes  the  range  of  mountains  nearest  the  Pacific,  in  lati- 
tude 46  deg.     Below  the  mouth  of  the  Walla-walla,  and  before  passing  the  mountains, 
the  Columbia  has  rapids,  impassable  at  low  water,  but  passable  at  high  water,  both  up  and 
down.     Five  miles  below  them  are  the  Dalles,  or  narrows,  where  the  river  rushes  through 
a  space  not  more  than  150  feet  wide,  walled  in  by  basaltic  columns  on  both  sides;  and 
thirty- six  miles  lower  down  are  the  Cascades,  which  are  falls  impassable  at  all  times.     The 
tide  comes  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Cascades,  and  the  navigation  is  good  for  vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  fourteen  feet  water,  to  this  point,  which  is  125  miles  from  the  ocean.    The  Mult- 
nomah or  Wallamette  enters  the  Columbia  from  the  south,  about  twenty  miles  below  Fort 
Vancouver,  and  is  navigable  twenty-five  miles  to  the  falls.     From  thence  the  Columbia 
proceeds  ninety  miles  in  a  north-westerly  course  to  its  entrance  into  the  Pacific  ocean." — 
U.  S.  Gaz. 

The  passes  through  the  Rocky  mountains  are  in  this  territory. 

*'  It  appears  that  the  points  of  departure,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  within 
the  jiu-isdiction  of  the  United  States,  of  all  the  passes  across,  are  situated  in  the  v-uinity  of 
the  Black  hills,  and  between  the  43rd  and  45th  parallels  of  latitude;  and  that,  among  these 
passes  across  the  mountains,  there  is  one,  and  probably  but  one,  sufficiently  gradual  in  its 
ascents  and  descents,  and  sufficiently  open,  to  admit  of  the  passage  of  wheel  carriages,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  ready  construction  of  a  convenient  and  good  road.  This  pass  goes 
through  an  opening  in  the  Black  hills,  at  about  44  deg.  30min.  north  latitude;  and,  keeping 
between  these  hills  and  «  Big  Horn  mountain,'  it  crosses  the  tributaries  of  the  YeUow  Stone 
from  the  south,  and,  finally,  the  Yellow  Stone  itself.  It  then  crosses  the  Missouri,  or 
rather  the  three  forks  of  that  river,  a  short  distance  above  their  junction;  from  whence  it 
pursues  a  south-westwardly  direction,  until  arriving  at  the  head  waters  of  '  Bitter  Root 
river;'  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  '  Salmon,  or  Lewis's 
river  ;'  and  thence  down  the  valley  of  this  last  river  to  its  junction  %vith  the  Columbia. 
From  these  facts,  then,  the  vicinity  of  the  Black  hills  has  to  be  attained,  in  order  to  cross 
the  Rocky  mountains  from  the  east;  and  the  best  passage  of  these  mountains,  at  present 
known,  is  the  one  just  described.  'This  vicinity  is  about  650  miles  in  a  north- west wardly 
course  from  the  position  of  Council  Bluffs.  But,  from  Council  Bluff's,  the  course  of  the 
Missouri,  by  the  latest  and  most  authentic  observations,  is  also  north-westwardly,  and,  for 
about  300  miles,  nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  from  the  Bluff's  to  the  Black  hills.  The 
Missouri,  therefore,  would  aff'ord  water  transportation  for  about  300  miles  of  this  route." — 
Report  of  the  Sec.  of  War,  1842. 

Lakes. — There  arc  many  lakes  in  this  country,  some  of  which  discharge  their  waters 
into  the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  and  some,  having  no  outlet,  are  salt. 

Harbours. — The  Columbia  river,  between  Cape  Disappointment  or  Ilaucock  aad  Point 
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s  ocean. — 


Ihe  nse  aiid  fal  of  tlie  tides  at  the  mouth  of  the  Colun.bia  is  about  eitrht  feet  ^ra,ln„1l„ 

rilTe  h,"      "^    '  °' ""  P"™'""'  ™"''y  »'">'■•  "'■"l'  ""k"  l'«"y  broakc™ 

bv  the  BriHsli  Tr,„ll„,^    "o'n   -iu.uuu  to  00,000 ;  and    there   are  establishments   formed 

borsesj  and  ast  year  they  sowed  400  bushels  of  wheat,  120  bushels  of  neL  and  „Wni^ 
large  quantitv  of  potatoes  and  vegetables  of  all  descriptions  They  C'  roi^loultrv 
tt'Vo^  ''^^""dance.     Last  year  they  raised  over  loOO  bushels  of  potatoes!     S  £t  & 

tiomJMay  to  September,  in  almost  any  quantity."— f/".  S   Gaz  "ouoie, 

of  the  ™  of  S  *lt?S  ,„£"b2    'cS^X  '"  UcTlXf^  £v  c"- 
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position,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view  ;  it  is  on  the  coast,  140  miles  north  of  Columbia 
river,  5th,  On  tlio  Wallamette,  forty  milo"  nVve  its  junction  with  the  Columbia.  There 
is  a  fall  in  the  Wallamette  at  thi  ,  -  "  i^.'-ing  great  water  power;  small  craft 
can  ascend  to  this  place.  6tb.  CJatSiip,  r.  iiew  station,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. 7th,  On  the  Umquau.cr,  which  oni^ties into  the  Pacific  some  200  miles  south 
of  the  Columbia. 

The  Americans  ciaim  the  right  by  discovery,  and,  it  is  stated  in  the  U.  S.  Caz., 
that  "  On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in  the  ship  Columbia,  of  Borton, 
discovered  and  entered  the  Columbia  river;  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  his  vessel.  He 
was  the  first  person  that  established  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and  this  gives 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In  1804-ri,  ,'ji[  .nv  T^ewis  and  Clork.  under 
the  direction  of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  explored  the  country  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  ;  and  spent  the  winter  of  1805-6  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia.  This  exploration  of  the  River  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  constitutes 
another  ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  country.  In  1808,  the  Missouri 
Fur  Company,  at  St.  Louis,  established  a  trading  post  beyond  the  Rocky  niountains,  on  the 
head  waters  of  Lewis's  river,  the  first  ever  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  of  the  Columbia.  In 
1810,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  was  formed;  and, 
in  1811,  they  founded  Astoria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  as  their  principal  trading  post, 
and  proceeded  to  establish  others  in  the  interior.  A  little  later  in  the  same  year,  the  North 
West  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  form  establishments  on  the  Columbia;  but  when  they 
arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  they  found  the  post  occupied.  In  consequence  of  the  ex- 
posure of  Astoria  by  the  war  of  1813,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  North  West  Company. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored,  by  order  of  the  British  government,  to  its 
original  founders,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ghent.  Various  attempts 
have  been  made,  since  the  war,  to  renew  the  fur  trade  in  Oregon.  In  1821,  the  Hud-j^n's 
Bay  and  North  West  Company,  who  had  previously  been  rivals,  were  united,  and,  since 
that  time,  have  greatly  extended  their  establishments  in  the  region  of  Oregon.  The  British 
and  American  governments  have  nc  c  yet  been  able  to  settle,  by  negotiation,  their  conflicting 
claims  to  the  country.  By  the  treaty  for  the  purchase  of  Florida,  in  1819,  the  boundary 
between  the  Spanish  possessions  and  the  United  States  was  fixed  in  the  north-west,  at 
the  42nd  deg.  of  north  latitude,  and  the  United  States  succeeded  to  all  the  title  to  Oregon 
which  Spain  had  by  right  of  discovery.  At  present,  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  of 
the  United  States  exercise  equally  the  right  to  occupy  this  country,  and  navigate  its  rivers 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  until  the  subject  is  disposed  of  by  negotiation.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  great  capital,  and  the  complete  organisation  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
enable  them  to  reap  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  the  fur  trade  in  the  territory  of  Oregon."— 
U,  S.  Gaz, 


CHAPTER    III. 


MINERAL  RICHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 

Nearly,  if  not  all,  the  known  minerals,  have  been  found  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 

Gold. — The  gold  region,  which  commences  in  Virginia,  extends  south-west 
through  North  Carolina,  along  the  northern  part  of  south  Carolina,  thence  north- 
westwardly into  Alabama,  and  terminates  in  Tennessee.  In  1825,  Professor 
Olmsted  published  an  account  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina.  It  has  since 
then  been  found  to  be  far  more  extensive,  but  the  richest  mines  are  still  worked  in 
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He  describes  the  soil  of  the  gold  region  of  North  Carolina,  as  for  the  most 
part  barren,  and  the  inhabitants  genernlly  poor  and  ignorant.  He  observes,  "  that 
the  traveller  passes  a  day  without  seeing  a  single  striking  or  beautiful  object,  either 
of  nature  or  of  art,  to  vary  the  tiresome  monotony  of  forest  and  sand-hills,  and 
ridges  of  gravelly  quartz,  either  strewed  coarsely  over  the  ground,  or  as  gravel. 
Th.se  ridges  havo  an  appearance  of  great  natural  sterility,  which  is,  moreover, 
greatly  aggravated  by  the  ruinous  practice  of  frequently  burning  over  the  forests, 
so  as  to  consume  all  the  leaves  and  undergrowth."  The  principal  mines  are  three 
—the  Anson  mine.  Read's  mine,  and  Parker's  mine. 

The  AmoH  Mine,  situated  in  the  county  of  the  same  name,  near  tl.       iters  of 

Richardson's  crc  fk,  a  branch  of  Rocky  river,  was  discovered  by  a  «  gold  hunter," 

one  of  a  people  that  are  now  considered  a  distinct  class.     A  rivulet  winds  from 

lorth  to  south  between  two  gently  sloping  hills  that  emerge  towards  the  south. 

The  bed  of  the  stream,  entirely  covered  with  gravel,  is  left  almost  naked  during 

the  dry  season  ;  the  period  which  is  usually  selected  by  the  miners  for  their  opera- 

tions.     On  digging  from  three  to  six  feet  into  this  bed,  the  workman  comes  to  a 

stratum  of  gravel  and  blue  clay,  which  is  considered  the  repository  of  gold.     The 

stream  usually  gives  indications  of  the  richness  of  the  bed  over  which  it  flows, 

by  disclosing  pieces  of  the  metal  shining  among  its  pebbles  or  sands.     Very  large 

pieces  were  found  by  those  who  first  examined  Anson's  mine,  and  the  highest 

hopes  were  entertained,  until  it  was  ascertained  that  part  of  the  land  was  not°held 

by  a  good  title.     It  has  since  then  been  the  subject  of  constant  litigation,  which 

has  greatly  retarded  the  mining  operations. 

Read's  Mine,  in  Cabarras,  was  the  first  wrought,  and  occupies  the  bed  of  a 
branch  of  Rocky  river,  in  a  level  between  two  hills,  which  rise  on  either  side  of 
the  creek,  leaving  a  space  of  between  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  yards  in  breadth. 
This  space  has  been  thoroughly  dug  over.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  and  the 
bed  of  the  creek,  are  occupied  by  quartz,  and  by  sharp  angular  greenstone  rocks. 
Large  pieces  of  gold  are  found,  but  not  frequently,  in  this  regirn.  Masses 
weighing  400,  500,  and  sometimes  600  pennyweights  are  occasionally  met  with, 
and  one  piece  v  found  that  weighed,  in  its  crude  state,  twenty-eight  pounds 
avondupois.  Tiiis  was  dug  up  by  a  negro  at  Read's  mine,  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  place  where  it  was  found  has  been  thoroughly 
dug  over  without  any  further  success. 

Another  mass,  weighing  600  pennyweights  was  found  on  the  surface  of  a 
ploughed  field  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Yadkin,  twenty  miles  or  more  north  of  Read's 
mme.  Specmiens  of  great  beauty  are  occasionally  found.  Although  fragments 
of  greenstone,  and  of  several  argillaceous  minerals,  occur  among  the  gravel  of 
the  gold  stratum,  yet  the  miners  never  find  it  attached  to  any  other  mineral  than 
quartz.  It  is  seldom  attached  to  any  substance,  but  found  scattered  promiscuously 
o  "•-  o— '^■'    i'=  vuloui  ja  jjcwcruiiy  yeilow,  wiin  a  reaaibii  luige,  tliough  ttic 
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surface  is  not  unfrequently  obscured  by  a  partial  iucrustation  of  iro.i  or  uiat.j,^nr.ctc, 
or  adiicring  particles  of  sand. 

Parker's  Mine  is  situated  on  a  anmil  stream,  four  miles  south  of  the  river 
Yadkin.  Excavations  were  first  made  in  the  low  grounds  adjacent  to  the  stream  ; 
but  the  earth  containing  gold  was  taken  for  washing  from  a  ploughed  field  in  the 
neighbourhood,  elevated  about  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  stream.  The  gold  con- 
tained in  this  earth  is  chiefly  in  flakes  and  grains.  Occasionally,  however,  pieces  are 
met  with  that  weigh  100  pennyweights,  and  upwards;  and  one  mass  has  been 
discovered  that  weighed  four  pounds  and  eleven  ounces. 

Gold  uncoined  forms  a  currency  in  the  mining  districts.  Almost  every  man 
carries  about  with  him  a  goose-quill  or  two,  filled  with  gold  dust  or  grains,  and  a 
small  pair  of  scales.    The  value  is  ascert-xined  by  weight. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  gold  collected  at  these  mines  is  bought  up  by  dealers 
at  ninety  to  ninety-one  cents  a  pennyweight.  They  carry  it  for  sale  to 
Fayetteville,  Cheraw,  Charleston,  and  New  York.  Much  of  it  is  bought  up  by 
the  jewellers:  some  is  deposited  in  the  banks,  and  a  considerable  quantity  has 
been  received  at  the  mint  of  the  United  StHte8.-(See  Coinage  of  United  States 
hereafter.) 

Virginian  Gold.— Since  the  year  1827,  the  gold  mines  of  Virginia  have  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  Virginian  gold  region  abounds  in  quartz 
which  contains  cubes  ofs.dphuret  of  iron.  These  cubes  are  often  partly  or  totally 
decomposed ;  and  the  cells  are  sometimes  filled  with  gold.  The  gold  is  found 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  quartz,  but  in  the  greatest  abundance  resting  upon 
and  in  the  fissures  of  slate.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  metal  is  by  filtration,  or 
washing  the  earth,  and  by  an  amatgam  of  quicksilver.  The  average  value  of  the 
earth  yielding  gold,  is  stated  at  twenty  cents  a  bushel. 

Georgian  Gold.— Habersham  and  Hall  counties  are  the  chief  seat  of  the 
gold  mines  of  Georgia.  Its  discovery  has  been  recent,  and  successful.  In  the 
Cherokee  country,  which  was  separated  by  the  Chestetee  river,  the  indications 
of  gold  were  mt  great,  but  report  exaggerated  them ;  at  one  time  about  5000 
adventurers  were  engaged  in  digging  up  the  face  of  the  country.  The  owners  of 
the  gold  soil  in  Habersham  and  Hall  counties  were  many  of  them  poor  and 
destitute,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  tracks,  the  most  valuable  parts  were 
sold  to  speculators.  Many  of  these  districts  have  frequently  changed  owners  at 
increased  prices,  and  four  companies  are  engaged  in  mining  operations. 

Silver.— This  metal  and  its  ores  are  not  of  frequent  or  extensive  occurrence 
in  the  United  States. 

Quicksilver,  has  been  found  native  in  Kentucky,  and  more  abundantly 
as  a  sulphuret  in  Ohio  and  the  Michigan  territory,  more  particularly  on  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  St.  Clair,  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Erie,  to  the 
mouth  of  Vermilion  river.     It  occurs  in  the  form  of  black  and  red  sand,  but  is 
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usually  nnre  abundant  in  ferrnginou,  clay.     Near  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  river 
.t  .«  .n  the  form  of  a  very  fine  powder,  or  in  grains  and  small  masses  in  clay.     ll 
yields  about  sixty  per  cent  of  mercury. 

CoPP«B,  in  various  forms,  i«  found  in  the  United  State.,  but  the  ores  are  not 

much  sought  after,  except  in  Maryland,  where,  in  1839.  about  forty  ton,  of  ore 

y  e  ded  th.r ty  per  cent  of  pure  metal.     On  the  shore,  of  Lake  Superior  it  is  no, 

so  abundant  as  was  ant.cpated  ;  but  Kpecimens  of  copper  ore  have  been  found  at 

■fferent  places  m  the  Mississippi  valley.     Pieces  of  pure  and   n.alleable    o,l 

Tee  p^ir""^^  °"^  °'  ^'''''  "'^  "  '--  ^-  ^-"^  -  '»'-'-  -ijired 

«r.  Ih-^fl'Ti^''*'"  """"  "'  '''""'^'"'  '"  ''"=  ^'^'^^^  ^^«*««-     Those  hitherto  worked 
ar    ch.efly  the  magnet.c  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  oxide,  par  i 
cularly  bog  ore.     The  more  important  ores  are  the  following!  viz. :  in  New    lu  „  . 
sh.re.  the  magnetic  ox.de;  in  Vermont,  brown  hematite,  and  bog  ore-  in  Ma  s 
c^usetts  bog  ore ;  in  Rhode  Island,  brown  hematite ;  in  Connect! c'ul  b  ol  ! 

t.te  and  bog  ore ;  m  New  York,  the  magnetic,  specular,  and  argill  ccous  oxides  • 
m  New  Jersey,  the  magnetic  and  argillaceous  oxides ;  in  Pennsylvania  and  thelte^ 
south  and  west,  the  magnetic  oxide,  brown  hematite,  and  the  argillaceous  ox  ie 
Iron  ores  abound  also  in  Maryland. 

To  these  may  be  added  the  carbonate  of  iron,  which  has  recently  been  success- 
f^  y  smelted,  and  which  produces  iron  having  the  carbonaceous  in.pregnat  o.  of 
steel,  whence  .t  has  been  called  steel  ore.     In  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn 
sylvama,  the  ore  .s  found  in  abundance,  and  of  a  quality  not  exceeded  in  Swe 
The  Connectjcut  and  Virginia  iron  is  highly  esteemed.-L.  o/Me  f/.  Jit 

Ohio  it  i  ^""^T I  u  "'  ^''*«"^'^«'y  ''°""d  i"  the  north-west  territories ;  and  in 
Oh,o      .s  sa.d  to  have  been  met  with,  forming  slips,  or  slender  prismatic  masses  in 

a  ttct  wh  r  "''' ''"  P"""  ""^  '^'^'^  ^^^^^  ^"'^  S'—  -»"- 

denoIiL     f     ^J'^^''^^^^  t«  «'>n«titute  one  of  the  most  important  and  extensive 

Osage  Indians  or  bullets.     To  the  northward,  some  mines  at  Prairie  du  Chil  are 

hose  of  Cape  Girardeau,  known  as  the  lead  mines  of  Missouri.  This  district  is 
situated  between  two  prominent  ridges  of  sandstone  which  bound  the  va  1  y  of 
Grand  river,  or  the  basin  of  Potosi.  ^ 

of  th?!/f ''r  in''^  ™'"''  '"  ''"'  ^"'•'^  "■■«  «««"^«d  t°  ^^  i"  the  north-west  part 

extent,  and  the  ore  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 

It  yi'll'i'rcmltt!^";'^^^^^^^^  rt^  in  thickness  from  one  inch  to  several  feet. 

accustomeJ  to  L  forTe  mlf  ST  1  For -nanv  years  the  Indians  and  hunters  were 

great  quantities  of  the  ore  wSi  thL    7^^"^^^^^^^  the  surface,  but  obtained 

ine  ore.  which  they  sold  to  the  traders.    The  puMic  attention  was  drawn 
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to  this  quarter,  and  from  1826  to  1828,  the  country  was  filled  with  miners,  smelters,  mer- 
chants, speculators,  and  adventurers.  Vast  quantities  of  lead  were  manufacture..;  the  business 
was  overdone,  and  the  markets  nearly  destroyed.  At  present,  the  business  is  reviving,  and 
there  were,  in  1830,  8,323,998  lbs.  of  lead  made  at  the  mines.  The  whole  quantity  obtained, 
from  1821  to  1830,  40,088,860  lbs.  The  principal  mines  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Galena." — Buok  of  the  United  States. 

CoAii. — "  The  different  kinds  of  coal  found  in  the  United  States,  has  been  classed  by 
Professor  Eaton  under  the  following  heads  ;  first,  the  genuine  auihracite,  or  glance  coal, 
found  in  the  transition  argillite,  as  at  Worcester  in  Massachusetts,  and  Newport  in  Rhode 
Island  ;  also  in  small  quantities  in  tha  north  and  south  range  of  argillites  along  the  bed  and 
banks  of  the  River  Hudson.  Sscond,  coal  destitute  of  bitumen,  usuall}-  called  anthracite, 
but  differing  greatly  in  its  character  from  the  anthracite  found  in  argillite.  It  may  be  called 
anaspkaltic  coal.  This  ia  embraced  in  slate  rock,  b-^iiig  the  lowest  of  the  lower  series  of 
secondary  rocks.  This  coal  formation  is  equivalent  to  the  great  coal  measures  of  Europe. 
The  principal  localities  of  this  coal  arc  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania ;  as  at  Carbondale, 
Lehigh,  Lackawanna,  and  Wilkesbarre.  Third,  the  proper  bituminous  coal,  as  at  Tioga 
and  Lyocoming.  Thjs  coal  is  embraced  in  a  elate  rock,  which  is  the  lowest  of  the  series  of 
upper  secondary  rocks.  The  fou'^h  formation  is  the  lignite  coal,  which  is  found  in  a  very 
extensive  stratum  in  the  state  of  iSTew  Jersey,  along  the  south  shore  of  the  Bay  of  Araboy. 

"  The  anthracite  of  Pennjylvania  is  »ound  in  the  Wyoming  and  Lackawanna  valley, 
situated  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  Susquehanna.  The  coal  district  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the  Blue  Pidge,  and  are  1500  feet  high.  But  little  of 
this  surface,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  narrow  vidleys,  invites  cultivation.  These  moun- 
tains are  mostly  m  a  wild  ytate,  and  offer  a  secure  retreat  to  cougars,  wolves,  bears,  and 
other  animals. 

"  The  rocks  of  the  above  described  region  are  o*'  a  transition  class,  and  present  liitle 
diversity.  Graywacke  slate  occurs  in  abundance,  loose  on  the  surface  and  in  ledges.  It  is 
somotiwies  based  on  old  red  sandstone,  and  surmounted  by  unstratified  rock,  and  aggregate 
of  quartz,  pebbles  of  various  dimensions,  with  a  cement  principally  silicious.  In  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  addition  to  the  above  described  rock,  a  silicious  graywacke,  resembling  fine 
grained  granular  quartz,  is  common.  It  appears  in  some  places  massive,  but  is  often  slaty. 
Its  cement  is  chiefly  silicious;  some  alumine,  however,  is  indicated  in  its  composition. 

"  The  Leds  and  veins  of  anthracite  range  from  north-east  to  south-west,  and  may  often 
be  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  by  the  compass.  The  veins  have  the  inclination  of  the 
adjacent  strata  of  graywacke,  with  which  they  often  alternate,  usually  between  twenty  and 
forty-five  degrees.  In  a  few  places  they  are  horizontal  and  vertical.  The  beds  and  veins 
of  anthracite  have  narrow  strata  of  dark  coloured,  fine  grained,  argillaceous  schist,  for  the 
roof  and  floor.  This  slate  generally  contains  sulphuret  of  iron,  and  disintegrates  on  expo- 
sure to  the  pir  The  sulphates  of  iron  and  alumine  are  often  observed  ir,.  the  schist,  and  it 
frequently  p.'esents  impressions  of  plants  and  sometimes  of  marine  shells.  Impure  pulveru- 
lent coal  is  usually  connected  with  this  slate,  and  is  said  to  be  a  good  material  for  printers' 
ink. 

"  Anthracite  has  been  found  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  sections  of  coal  regions  most 
accessible  by  water.  Extensive  beds  and  veins  range  from  the  Lehigh  to  the  Susquehanna, 
crossing  the  head-waters  of  the  Schuylkill  and  Swatara,  about  ten  miles  north-west  of  Blue 
Ridge,  and  it  abounds  contiguous  to  the  Susquehanna  and  Lackawanna.  But  in  no  part  of 
the  district  does  anthracite  occur  in  such  apparently  inexhaustible  beds,  or  is  so  abundantly 
raised,  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Mauch  Chunk,  a  village  situated  on  the  Lehigh,  thirty-five  miles 
from  Easton,  and  108  miles  by  water  from  Philadelphia. 

"  The  coal  is  there  excavated  on  the  flat  summit  of  a  mountain  tliat  rises  nearly  1500 
feet  above  the  ocean.  It  is  of  good  quality,  and  presents  beds  of  unparalleled  extent ;  is  dis- 
closed for  several  miles  on  tht)  summit,  wherever  excavations  have  been  made,  and  is  indi- 
cated in  many  places  by  a  coal  slate  in  a  pulverulent  state,  on  the  surface.  The  mountain 
rises  with  a  steep  acclivity,  particularly  on  the  north-wftst  side,  and  when  penetrated  at 
various  altitudes,  discloses  coal  at  about  the  same  distance  from  the  surface.  Strata  of  gray- 
wacke slate,  containing  mica,  sometimes  rest  on  the  coal,  parallel  with  the  mountain  side. 
In  the  deep  excavations  made  on  the  summit,  no  termination  of  the  coal  bed  has  been  found. 
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^We  diint  "'"*""'  **"*  '^'  ^°*'"""*^  '°""^  *^«  "-^^-^  of  *»»«  »«"»tain  for  a  consider. 
«  The  village  of  Mauch  Chunk  ia  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  fT,«  T  »!,•  i,    • 

^s?^=;n:;e'rs:ar^^:rp:J:;i^  - 

the  adja^^ent  rocks  and  filling  up  a  partTth^3r^Ma'  K'"^  ^'^  ^"'^'^"^  ^o^'" 

::fir^st^fe^-f^^^^^ 

Ia..ge  number  ofVSin^^^n^bullS^fg    Te^v:?^  dtriprn^lndulT  r'^f'^\<  f 
^^s^tore.  Wea,  grist  .iUs,  and  severa!  saw-^illZ  tlTS  rnl^e^e^^QlJ^I^ 

the  "hearlf'tKl^^l!.?'  ^TV^"'^°'  °'  '^o**^^'""'  ««  '*  "  °«-  <=»"«?,  situated  at 
m!       I  •     Schuylkill  canal,  has    been  worked  the  principal  anthracite  coalfield? 

Many  large  veins  are  workod  within  three   miles   of  the   landine-  and  s^m^  h^.t 
opened  seven  mUes  to  the  north-east,  in  the  direction  of  Jhe  LeS  Ss  ^""'^ 

the  inclinatLol  the  vein  ^  horse-power,  m  waggons,  by  a  railway  that  has 

the:2ii:ti':i:llrtt:it^^^^    ^-p?."^'^  with  bituminous coai,., 

Monongahela,  and  in  num^ro^s  plaLrL  west^  ^"«* 

■■  Tor",""  """'°'°""*'* '""'"'"  **•  "'"•  '«'™"'»°'  «o«i  exist.  v„"ii»„;;! 
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raerous  streams  that  descend  the  western  side  of  the  extensive  peninsula,  situated  between 
thi'  north  and  west  blanches  of  the  Susquehanna. 

"  The  appearance  of  the  Tioga,  or  bituminous  coal,  differs  but  little  from  the  best 
Liverpool  or  Newcastle  coal.  Its  colour  is  velvet  black,  with  a  sUght  resinous  lustre,  its 
structure  is  slaty  or  foliated,  and  its  layers,  as  in  the  best  English  coal,  divided  in  prismatic 
solids,  with  ba&es  slightly  ihomboidal  ;  it  is  easily  frangible,  and  slightly  soils  the  finger. 
It  bums  with  a  bright  flame  and  considerable  smoke,  with  a  slight  bituminous  smell,  a 
sort  of  ebullition  taking  place,  and,  as  the  heat  increases,  an  appearance  of  semi-fusion, 
leaving  a  slight  residue  or  scoria." — Book  of  the  United  States. —  Various  authorities. 

The  coal  reg-ioa  of  Mandan  is  at  present  one  of  the  tmproductive  districts.  It  is 
generally  bituminous,  and  lies  chiefly  in  Alleghany  county.  "  The  expense  already  incurred 
in  providing  niecns  for  bringing  it  to  market,  by  opening  a  canal  from  the  Potomac  river, 
at  Georgetown  in  tht  District  of  Columbia,  denominated  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal, 
having  exceeded  the  estimates  of  engineers  previously  employed  in  the  service  ;  and  a  yet 
further  heavy  expense  to  complete  it  to  the  coal  beds  being  ascertained  to  be  necessary 
before  a  profit  can  be  realised,  have  placed  the  prospects  of  the  party  prosecuting  very  far 
in  the  background  ;  at  such  a  distance  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  quite  uncer- 
tain when  this  work  of  internal  improvement  will  be  completed.  Tin  distance  yet  to  be 
opened  i^  about  fifty  miles ;  and  unfortunately,  being  the  western  terminus,  the  site  is 
more  than  ordinarily  broken,  rocky,  and  even  mountainous.  That  which  is  denominated 
the  Frostburg  Coal  basin,  is  particularly  noticed  by  Professor  Ducatel,  the  state  geologist, 
and  his  remarks  in  reference  thereto,  shows  in  part  the  character  of  the  region  to  which 
it  is  iiileuded  the  canal  shall  extend.  This  basin  is  forty  miles  in  length,  and  five  miles 
in  width,  and  contains  86,847  acres  ;  which,  at  4840  square  yards  to  the  acre,  and  fifteen 
yards  in  depth,  as  it  is  known  the  bed  of  coal  is,  gives  6,305,137,287  cubic  yards  :  and  as 
one  ton  of  coal  otcuplcs  by  estimation,  one  cubic  yard,  there  is,  in  the  basin  named,  the 
number  of  tons  of  coal  as  expressed  by  the  aforesaid  figures." — Hun€s  Magazine. 

"  Kennel  co  li  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  Kentucky. 

'•  Graphitp.  or  Plumbago,  commonly,  but  improperly  called  black  lead,  occurs  exten- 
sively in  primitive  <md  transition  rocks  ;  from  that  which  is  obtained  in  New  York  excellent 
pencils  hrvve  been  made.  There  are  also  numerous  localities  of  Petroleum,  or  mineral  oil. 
It  usually  floats  on  the  surface  of  springs,  which  in  many  cases  are  known  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  coal.  It  is  sometimes  called  Seneca  or  Gennessee  oil.  In  Kentucky  it  occurs 
on  a  spring  of  water  in  a  slate  sufficiently  liquid  to  bum  in  a  lamp  ;  it  is  collected  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

"  Salt  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  United  States,  but  it  has  not  been  found  as  rock 
salt.  It  is  principally  obtained  from  springs.  The  brine  contains,  besides  the  miu-iate  of 
soda,  a  considerable  proportion  of  muriate  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Recently  bromine  has 
also  been  detected  in  the  brine  of  salina,  by  Dr.  Silliman.  Saltpetre  is  abundant  in  the 
west,  being  found  in  numberless  caves  along  the  Missouri  ;  and  the  shores  of  the  Arkansas 
are  almost  covered  with  nitre.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Schoolcraft,  in  relation  to  the  recent 
formation  of  quartz  crystals  is  very  striking.  They  have  been  found,  it  appears,  upon  the 
handle  of  a  spade,  and  the  edge  of  some  old  shoes,  which  had  been  left  for  some  years  in 
an  abandoned  lead  mine  of  the  Shawnee  mountains.  Crystals  of  great  beauty  and  di- 
mensions have  been  found  in  nmnerous  localities." — Book  of  the  United  States,  Sfc. 
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1 .  Iron. — This  metal  was  first  produced  in  the  province  of  Virginia,  during  the  year 
1715.  In  Scrivenor's  "  History  of  the  Iron  Trade,"  speaking  of  the  colonies,  a  writer  of 
that  period  says,  "  that  they,"  the  colonies,  "  have  iron-atone  all  along  the  continent,  from 
the  southernmost  part  of  Carolina  to  the  northernmost  part  of  New  England,  in  great 
plenty,  and  no  part  of  the  world  abounds  more  with  prodigious  quantities  of  wood,  nor 
with  more  rivers  and  streams ;"  and  he  adds,  "  Had  we  a  full  supply  of  it  from  our  planta- 
tions, we  might  not  only  ballast  our  ships  with  it,  but  export  great  quantities  fo  those 
countries,  and  even  to  Africa  and   India  "    This  view  of  the  colonial  trade  in  iron  was 
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t";:LSS^t  S^^^^^^^  opposed  all 

kinds,  out  of  any^owsT  piffT  or  bat  A^'""'  '^T^^  manufacture  iron  wares  of  any 
another  clause  USde7VthrKeo?rr^"".lVT^^^  ^»<1  *<>  th.' 

water,  or  other  work  whatsoeL  shodd  be  erS  Tn  anJ  o?f hM  "."?•  ^'^'  ^'^^  ^^ 
sows,  pigs,  or  cast-iron  into  rod  or  bar-iron  "  tL  ^  ^  plantations,  for  making 
must  have  been  to  drive  away  everv  foTJf^™  I  ■  TT^^  consequence  of  this  polici, 
blow  out  the  fire  a.nd^n  JJZLZ^  I  ^^^  -'f^V*  '^°'°"^^'  "^  ^^'^  country,  and  to 
bolt,  a  spike,  or  a  Si      At^at  contjerj-TA  ^^'  P'?''"*"i^  '"^  '^^^  '"^king  a 

popriet^of  allowing  thc'^e.^ZtTlnZ  from 'thriStlh  im'' '  °'  '^V'  "P°"  I'' 
prent  country,  and  on  that  auestJon  ih^™  =11  1  »  American  colonies  to  the 

"^  These  we^  first  the  lirnTon  theTn" "sl^^^ro  IZT'  ^"t^^'T  P?^^'^^" 
tion  of  iron,  as  well  as  hemo  from  thp  onlZ-  '  1      ^^'e  favourable  to  the  importa- 

of  very  great  inTportrncL  to  the^avv  and  r' "^  n*^t-^°"°*^  'I"^'  ^^^^  ^«^«  twoafticles 
to  obtL^which,  they  presented  toISl^t"  '^'^^""^  ?^  *''°  ^"^'"'^  ^-"Pire  5  and 
otherparty  con  iste/oKetrUetoTofT^^^^^^  petitions  for  this  object.     The 

woodlands.  It  was  maintained Tv  f  hp  ^Vrl.  ^^^l^l"^''!'  ^'''^^'>  and  the  owner,  of  English 
into  England  wj^freramount  andTn  r  ^  A*'  T' T°^  ^^  t^'e  importation  of  iron 
part  being  paid  fo  frmrev    15  ir^  1""'"'°'".^  ^'^«'^'  '^^  P"n"pal 

quality  to  the  foreilirorSd^.!-  I  u  '™"  "^  *^°  ^"^^''^  colonies  was  equal  in 
Amerfcan  iron  3  S  cfuld  fe tafdin  R  "  "k™"*  ?°  -'Potation  into  Engld  Tf 
and,  moreover    from  the  eXanced  Ct  of      J  manufactures  required  in  the  colonies  ; 

wliich  existe.^  on  t^ie  importSion  of Tron  LtT  A  •""  ""•J'"'*"'^'  ^"'^  *°  ^«P«^1  ^hose 
merchants  at  length  ToSed  a^j ^Z  tZ  t^,o  "?"  '°^*''"'^^^  ^^'^  ^'^^'y  «'  ^^0 
of  which  was,  "that  pig-iron  radrinthrBrt^JbVl'  '"•  T'^  P^^^^.d.  a  prominent  clause 
dutyfree,  and  bar-iron^nto  the  port  VLondof  no  b^^^^^^^^  ^'"°''"'^'  ""^^  ^e  imported 
coastwise,  or  to  be  landed  at  anv  other  mrf  I  f     ff '^■'™n  so  imported  to  be  carried 

and  not  to  be  carried  be.  ond  te  1  m  es  from  TonT  "  '^!  T  "^  ^^'^  ^""^'"'y''  dock-yards, 
the  same  bill,  prohibiting  t"he  SnSutTf  ilt'Jhe  cltr  TS  l^eriS'Jf  4'  '" 

tencfency  of  that  moasur^wS  be  „  v.rJ  ^^?".^1™«5  t>^e  one  side  claiming  that  the 
this  article,  and  t^tCof  Zkln^omYndT  '.7"^*'  '^l}"'^\-^^^  o(  the  producers  of 
directly  opposite  consequences.  'Sr;su"t  o(  thZ'  advocating  the  .robable  existence  of 
was  a  report  to  the  house  of  comm  L    of  ''^«°.^««^''f '  P°t'tions  and  remonstrances, 

bill,  maiitaining  4at  the  imZSyof  t^^^^^^  that  was  appointed  to  prepare  a 
into  the  port  of^London  slSd  £  e '  on^  bar.,ron  from  the  British  colonies  in  America, 
that  so  nWhof  tSa^'a^SL  to  £oir  1  'uu'^'"  ^7'^  °^  ^''^'  ^^'^"^'  ""d 
subsequent  act  of  1765.    rSm  ttin^  iZ  Z:  '  f°  ""^'^^'"^  '  ""^'^^  ^^^  '^""'^  '"  » 

Ireland.  Such  were  tfe  nromtlnf  !„  '^'"''"T  ?«'?"'««.  'o  export  their  iron  also  to 
respecting  the  co7on?al  iron  C  Thl  ''  "^  '^%  \gisMion  of  tL  B-itish  government 
colonial  cTependetr,non  tirttheT  00^^'^  ''""'"''°"'  '"  ^'^'^'  ^''^'^red  oi.r 

the  crown  ^over  thS  S^d  pTolcL  -S't"!"^^^  Jr^'T^'^  *'"•  '°^''''^*'""  ^^ 

Magazine.  proaucts.— lion   f.^de  of  the  United  States  in  Merchants' 

k  the  United  States;  whlC  accord  nl  to  Adn^'  "^T?  "V**"  "iir"*'*.^  "^  ^'•«"  P^-^^^ced 
«ents,  fVom  1.3  ^^^^sj  ^^'^Jl^^^^^^^f^^ 

......  .   -  -   -  --a  — 


Sec  Srrivcnors  "  History  of  the  Iron  Trade." 
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On  bar-iron,  rolled,  per  ton 
„  hammered  do. 

On  pig-iron 
but  even,  under  this  high  protection, 


In  1824. 

In  18-28. 

dirs.   cts. 

dire,    cts 

30     00 

37     00 

18     00 

22     40 

10     00 

12     50 

made  24,541  tons  of  bar-iron;  from  410  naileries,  were  made  15,727,914  lbs.  of  nails  ;  and 
there  were  316  trip  hammers,  and  thirty-four  rolling  and  slitting-mills,  which  required 
6500  tons  of  iron;  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron  was  14,364,526  dollars; 
and  19,000  nvuskets  were  annually  made  at  the  two  public  armories  of  Springfield  and 
Harper's  Feny.  In  this  stage  of  its  manufacture,  the  elevation  given  to  the  price,  by  the 
restrictive  legislation,  operated  onerously  on  the  consumer,  and  tended  to  repress  industry, 
and  diminish  consumption.     The  duty  was; 

In  1818. 
dlrs.   cts. 
.  30    00 
.  15     00 
.     .  10     00 

the  production  did  not  exceed  in  twenty  years 
191,536  tons  of  pig-iron,  from  239  furnaces,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  report  on  iron,  by  Congress,  in  1830.  There  were  then  made  112,866  tons 
of  bar-iron,  and  25,520  tons  of  castings;  in  the  manufacture  of  which,  25,254  men  were 
employed. 

While  the  war  of  1812  was  pending,  an  extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  pro- 
ction  of  iron,  as  well  as  some  other  branches  of  domestic  industry,  from  the  stoppage  nearly 
altogether  of  foreign  trade;  the  capital  which  had  been  employed  in  other  adventures,  was 
directed  to  home  production  ;  workshops,  mills,  and  machinery  sprang  up,  and  foreign 
artisans  were  encouraged  to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  marshals,  the  quantity  of  bar-iron  produced,  in  1810,  was  24,471  tons, 
which  were  then  valued  at  2,640,778  dollars  ;  of  which  quantity,  10,969  tons  were  yielded 
in  the  single  state  of  Pennsylvania.*  Ores  of  iron  had  been  at  that  period  discovered  in 
most  of  the  states  of  the  union,  and  mines  having  been  worked  in  the  states  of  New  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  North 
Carolina. 

"  The  state  of  Massachusetts  had  at  that  time  an  extensive  establishment  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arms.  New  Hampshire  iron  works  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  state, 
and  Vermont  possessed  forges,  furnaces,  and  slitting  mills,  which  yielded  many  tons  of  bar- 
iron.  In  Rhode  Island,  there  had  been  early  established  a  slitting  mill,  three  anchor 
forges,  and  macliines  for  cutting  nails  ;  while  the  state  of  New  York  possessed  many 
forges,  furnaces,  and  bloomeries  ;  Connecticut  contributed  its  hollow  iron  ware,  nails, 
tinned  plates,  and  iron  ware,  and  its  modicum  of  fire-arms  ;  and  New  Jersey  its  bar-iron 
and  nail-rods,  hollow  ware  and  castings.  Pennsylvania  also  exhibited  extensive  manufac- 
tures of  ir'  1,  slitting-mills,  and  foundries,  and  its  manufacture  of  steam-engines ;  and 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina  had  already  begun  to  lay  the  foundation  of  extensive  iron  manufactures. 

"  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  tariff  of  1828  however,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  congress  to  examine  and  to  exhibit  the  facts  connected  with  our  domestic  manufactures, 
and  particular  evidence  was  adduced  upon  the  subject  of  iron.  In  1828,  It  appears, 
there  were  at  that  time  manufactured  in  that  state  21,800  tons  of  bar-iron,  and  47,075 
tons  of  cast  metal,  of  which  37,200  tons  were  used  In  making  bar-iron,  and  14,365  tons 
of  castings  — 100  tons  of  iron  being  converted  into  nails.  It  was  also  stated,  that  at  that 
time,  there  were  3000  tons  of  bar-iron  manufactured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  was  alleged,  that  in  the  state  of  New  York  there  were,  within  a  circle 
of  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  eighty -one  forge  fires  in  use,  each  forge  having  two  fires 
and  one  hammer;  that  the  capital  invested  in  110  forge  fires  in  operation,  was  1,210,000 
dollars,  each  fire  capable  of  producing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  tons  per  annum, 
employing  5720  hands  ;  and  that  in  the  counties  of  Morris,  Bergen,  and  Sussex,  in 
New  Jersey,  there  were  manufactured  2050  tons.  Such  was  the  substance  of  the  evi- 
dence elicited  by  the  official  investigation  of  1828,  and  resulting  In  the  augmeutatiou 
of  the  protective  duties  of  the  country. 

"In  1830,  the  Iron  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia  petitioned  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives,  praying — 1st.  That  all  the  existing  duties  on  pig-iron,  scraps,  boiler  plates, 
and  all  other  iron  in  loops,    slabs,   blooms,  or  any  other  state   but  manufactured  and 


per  annum, 
Sussex,   iti 
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^Zy  ^„5  TU^  or  repealed,  and  the  importation  on  the  same  be  admitted  free 
tLJS'  f  A  -1  i,  f",^'^-'''*'."  ^'^^»f'^<:tmed  by  hammering,  be  admitted,  subject  to 
owt  L  r^I^^h  ^^ -^'Z"  '*".  ««>portation.  to  wit,  at  the  fate  of  forty-fiv'e  ceJu  per 
owe.     drd.   rhat  all  descriptions  of  iron  manufactured  by  rolling,  including  bar.  bolt,  rod 

that  now  imposed  on  the  importation  of  hardware,  namely,  twenty-five  percent.  4th  That 
mZlT  °" !""'•'  °^""  ''"''  and  numbers,  be  admitti  subject  to  tfe  same  duty  as  the 
manufactures  of  wire  now  lu-e  on  their  importation,  namely,  twenty-five  per  cent  5tb! 
Ihat  the  duty  now  imposed  on  railroad  iron,  when  purehwed  in  the  United  States    b^ 

Xdl™  "iT^^tVtr,''''''^^^'''/^'  ^""'^'^  thereon,  on  all  sums  eSTceedin^ 
th^imnoTnV  ^"^  ^^'t^^  t^B*  the  existing  duties  on  steel  be  abolished  or  repealed,  and 

of  thXriff  /l  V"""!  "^""""^  /■■"'  "^  ^""'y-  OPP°««*i  *°  *^«  '^^^'^^^^  of  a  change 
rndttrv  5  t  f  **'°"  fr"™  ?«^«™1  '^^'  of  the  Union,  entitled  the  friends  of  domestic 
nilTf  .1"^.  m  convention  at  New  York,  maintaining  in  their  address  to  the 
SuUturt'r""  r'  t  "^^'  °^  ^T^'''  *°  '"'^'''  ^^"^'^  f°'  P^°*««^ion  of  domestic 
V™lM„ir  !f  pl'^r"?-,  f  '^°'»™i"««  <^o"«i«ting  '"oreover  of  members  from 
Vermont,  Massachusetts,   Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  N  t  York,   New  Jei-sev,  Pennsvl- 

(^:j:f-^^"''^Y:  T-''  u'PPrM  *°  '^^^^  ^^^P"'^  "P-  *^«  productSnd  maSu- 
"  The  subjoined  tables  exhibit  the  result  of  their  investigations  upon  the  subject: 


STATES. 


FennaylranU  . 
New  Juraey  . . , 

Marylaud 

Virginia 

Ohio   

Delaware 

Miaiourl 


Total 


1818 


Pur- 
naceii. 


No. 

44 

II 

S 

S 


r>3 


Pig-lron. 


tons. 

24,832 

1,733 

2,247 

40» 

4S0 


29,652 


Caidiigs. 


tons, 

3,693 

6,264 

4H3 

SO 

'3,56 


1820 


Fur. 
Dace*. 


Pig-iron. 


No. 

44 

U 

6 

a 
i 


10,840 


63 


tons. 

27,425 

1,<)4I 

l,7io 
7(12 

450 


32,113 


Castings. 


toDn. 

4,S()4 

.\!)98 

1,065 

72 

350 


1830 


Fur- 
naces. 


No. 
45 
10 

6 

2 

7 

1 

3 


"In  addition  to  the  seventy-three  furnaces  mentioned 


12,049    I     73 


Pig-iron. 


tons. 
31,036 

1,671 

3,163 
538 

S,400 
450 
590 


42,868 


Caslinga. 


tons. 

5,500 

5,615 

l,i59 

43 

250 

350 

250 


13273 


Which  detailed  returns  had  be™Vv;d:^^^^^^^^^^ 
m  the  states  of  Pennsyvania,  New  York,  Vermont,  Massax^husetts,  Connecticut,  Terd^ 
New  Hampshjre  Virginia,  and  Ohio,  in  actual  operation,  but  from  them  had  then  recSved 
no  returns.     Taking  the  production  of  the  seventy-three  furnaces,  from  which   returns 
Imve  been  received,  as  the  rate  for  estimating  the  wLe,  and  the  following  wodd  be  the 


YEARS. 


1H38. 
1829. 
1830.. 


Furnaces. 

~'m. 

192 
19« 
303 


Pig-iron, 


tons. 
90,368 
B8,«S4 
118.030 


Castings. 


tons. 
33,0Sa 
30,730 
36,738 


TOTAt. 


tons. 
123,404 
134,9.54 
155,348 


district  IrerebSft^.  T  '^"  <^""'^««.  "«*  ^^^^^^^^  i"  the  returns,  are  situated  in 
SnaterheouanSv  '  T'^  "f  ""^'^  ***"  committee  have  not  felt  authorised  to 
«nt?™!?  Ji"*°titv  ,  i  ..,tiiigs  made  at  them  at  more  than  about  five  per  cent  of  their 
entire  production,  wli.-ii  .vauld  give  the  following  proportions  and  result: 


YEAKS. 


Furnaces.  I    Pig-iron. 


1828. 
1829. 
1830. 


No. 
19?. 
102 
203 


tons. 
108,564 
118,404 
W7,075 


Castings. 


Ions. 
'4,840 
<«,349 
Mb»3 


TOTiL. 


toon. 
i2:t,404 
134,964 
155,348 


,V.  "^^.™'".*^^'^*¥'>™»atiol.  the  committee  have  Imh  able  to  collect  on  tl.;«  .„l,;w 
tnc>  cswmatG,  tnat  or  iUe  pig-iron  ro^de  ij,  thMe  yeiis,  about  10,000  to.us  "per  wrnum 
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have,  upon  an  average,  been  converted  in  the  air  furnaces  and  cupolas  into  castingt 
leaving  to  be  mani^factured  into  bai--iron — 

In  1828,  of  pig-iron,     98,564  tons,  making  of  bars  70,403  tons. 
1829        „  108,405  „  77,432     „ 

„*   .     x.-l®^^         »  *^^'^^^  "  90,768     „ 

•  u    u  quantities  severally  correspond  with  remarkable  proportional  accuracy 

with  the  returns  from  132  forges,  which  accompanied  the  returns  from  the  seventy-three 
turnaces  first  mentioned. 

"  In  East  Jersey,  is  a  part  of  Connecticut,  in  a  large  district  of  New  York,  and  in 
Vermont,  bar-iron  is  extensively  made  by  +he  process  technically  denominated  *  blooming,' 
or  by  a  single  operation  from  the  ore,  ^  ithoufc  the  intervention  of  the  blast-furnace- 

"  The  returns  already  received,  justify  tho  committee  in  putting  down  this  description 
of  bar-iron,  for  the  year  1828,  at  5341  tons  ;  1829,  5654  tons  ;  1830,  5853  tons  ;  of 
which  2197  tons  in  East  Jersey— making  a  total  of  bar-iron  for  1828,  of  75,744  tons ; 
1829,  83,086  tons  ;  1830,  96,621  tons ;  and  the  entire  quantity  of  iron,  in  its  first  stage,  as 
shown  in  the  following  table : 


DESCRIPTION  OF  IRON. 


1838 


Pig-irou 

Castinga  from  blast  furnaces 

Bloomed  bar-iro?>,  f,.r  the  yenra  resaec 
lirely,  reduo.^'d  to  oitf  iron,  at  «8  ewt.  to 
the  ton  of  bar* , 


I       ton>. 
108,364 
14,840 


Total  iron  in  piga  anv.  .r^stings. 


7,477 


1820 


1830 


tona. 
118,403 
10,540 


7,910 


• 


130,881   I    142,870 


tona. 

137,073 
18,273 


8,104 


163,343 


Sleel. — As  the  manufactures  of  steel  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  iron,  it  may 
be  important  to  state  that  the  report  on  that  subject,  made  at  the  same  time,  exhibits  the 
number  of  steel  furnaces  then  existing  in  the  United  States,  to  have  been  fourteen,  and 
established  in  the  following  places,  namely,  two  at;  Pittsburg,  one  In  Baltimore,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia three,  in  New  York  three,  In  York  county,  Pennsylvania,  one,  in  Troy  one,  in 
New  Jersey  two,  and  in  Boston  one,  all  capable  of  producing  annually  1600  tons. 

England,  however,  continues  to  supply  the  United  States  with  the  superior  qualities  of 

StCGjy  VIZ.  I 

1.  Blister-steel,  from  iron  of  the  Danamora  mines,  m  Sweden.  2.  Sheer-steel,  of  the 
same  origin.     3.  Cast-steel. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  average  annual  quantity  of  hammered  iron  that  was  Imported 
into  the  United  States,  from  the  year  1821  to  1830,  was  about  26,200  tons,  besides  5600 
tons  of  rolled  iron;  in  all  31,800  tons,  which  were  valued  at  1,762,000  dollars. 
General  recapitulation  of  the  Iron  business  in  1830. 


Bar-iron  made  in  the  United  Stalea tona. 

Pig.iroD,  the  whole  quantitv  made  being  computed  aaaueh.ilo. 

vmue.......   dollars 

Men  employed.. „„„ber 

Hersonn  aubsiated , j^ 

Annual  wagea. . . . .  '.  .V.  .V;.V.  .V.V.V.V;;  aVllari 

Paid  for  food  fumiahed  by  farmers ijj, 


By  the  report. 


96,631 
163,343 

34,079 

121,803 

7,493,700 

3,4ir),830 


Supplementary 
returns. 


16,345 
27,004 


113 

101, 

13,339, 

29, 

141). 

8,77fl, 

4,000, 


868 
„537 
,760 
,354 
,273 
,420 
,400 


The  following  statement  may  be  useful  in  making  comparisons,  and  is  therefore 
The  Importations  of  Manufactui-es  of  Iron  and  ISteel  in  1830,  were  : — 

dollars. ' 


Side-arms  and  fire  arms,  other  than  muskets 
and  rifles 

Drawing  knives.axes,  adzeii,  and  socket  rhi'a*  Is 

Bridle  bits  of  every  dejcription 

Stet'lyard;",  scale  bf anis,  and  vices  [[ 

Cutting  kni»rs.  aicklen,  scythes,  reaping  I'louks', 
spades,  and  sborels 

Scrtwe,  weii;bing  24  lbs.  or  upwards! !'.'.!!'.'.!! 

Wood  screws 


170,133 
29,30; 
62,37 1 
30,80!) 

95,004 
17 
66,817 


Cables  and  Chains  aud  parts  thereof  <bs.  540,638 

Mill  cranks  and  mill  iron,  wrought.  2,781 

Mill  saws  4,393 

Anchors 32,672 

4n  vils 677,246 

Hammers  and  sledges 73,616 

Casting 1,157,336 

Braziers'  rods 2IK,428 

Nails  and  spike  rods 33,848 


n»t,or  nrCM...  _«>  ..-„  fi^ «»,ou     nana  ana  spue  roqs dz,H4S 

Mnrketr  'Pecified 3,908,978    Sheets  and  hoop i,326,796 


**.n»'"'«« No".  8.341 

Rifles   ff 

Iron  and  ateel  wire .'.'ii,,.  ,592,733 

racki".  brads,  and  SDnira, ,,,--... 

*^»'.'»   "•••" '•'•'.'.         61.1,71)4 

SP'""! 37,873 


33,142 1  8lit  01  rolled  for  band,  scroll,  or 

83 1     casement  rods  3,843 

S9,485|  In  pifl^ ewt.  33.499 

«,79?  ;  "«f  nitti  hvli  tm\%^ , •3r,551 

40,906!  Hammered  !bs.6«,7li3,943 

1,391  iSteul ewt.  34,473 


added: 


dnlltn. 

35,88S 

200 

12,2-53 

1,131 
31,349 

3,006 
38,086 

5,049 

784 

30,833 

81 
35,644 

2SS,335 . 

1,730,17s- 

S(ll,»3i 


I 


1!     i 
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12  808 

9I,S37 

•i!),7f>0 

2!),'iS4 

4li.'i73 

71,-120 

U0,490 

'e  added : 

dnIUra. 

H       as,gM 

t                 2U0 

S           IZ.SU 

!               I, 111 

'>           31,249 

)             3,0»6 

1         3»,e»e 

S,IM9 

•               7H* 

SP,832 

81 

}^644 

iro,336. 

1,73P,WS 

WlMi-i 

upon  ^he  ..Jece.  L  act  tE^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

1836,  twenty-one  ddar"    n  IR-JS   !T>  'Tn   ^"^-i^  f   ^PH  twentv-four  dollars  in 
^^monthsJ(m2a^d  1111^1,1^^^  f""'^^^"  dollars  In  the  first 

Staxkmbnt  exhibiting  the  State  of   the  Iron    Mines  and  Iron  Trade  of   the  Unite.1 

states  in  1840. 


dullBra,    eta 


A,T3g,080    00 


*^f  '"''  '°  '*'^"'  *"  «'»•'  Wnl'ed  State., 
«0  furnacea.  pr,Kiuci„g  347,700  ton.of ".' 
iron,  one  quarter  of  which  w«  mxdc  into 
h^.lIow  ware,.tove  pUie,,  pi«„ph  ca.ti  "h" 
machinery,  and  .uch  form,-,  which  "hen 
•0  made,  wa.  worth  ...  '     ''*" 

»-,!.!'^"'"'°*  P'e-iroo  wan  conVeVtid  Into 
wrought  iroD,  and  ia  merged  in  the  197  233 
tons  uioutloned  below.  I»7,2J3 

t'p?  1!r„^J^°  '"^  jame  authority,  there  are 
whiPh  7"'''  '^"'■8e».  and  roJI.os  milla. 
which  produce  107.483  tona  of  b?r.  rod 
l-oop,    ahoet,   .„d    other    wrought    iron 

According  to  ilfrvi^m-i^i'^;^y  -f^'^-^^ms 

or  pig-ir.>n  imported  in  that  year,  which 
waa  converted  into  forma  at  an  ivenie 
expenae  „f  fl,.,  dollar,  pe,  ton"  .'.:!?!!?      273,750    00 


00 


1,434,SM    00 


''staTe%?8'^^r"'■''"°""'«'"  "•«  "-"«'' 

The  labour  be.,owedonVhemVn;h;tn;eof '"•""•'*'    "* 
tdnl  of  P'K-"-»n,v"i"  in  different  !,»" 

Mn«;,ni.l''f''""''t""v"'«  convenience  of 
contigu  ty  to  each  other  of  .be  Tarioua 
maiermia  required.  I,  will  average  in- 
cluding mm.og,  coaling,  haulinc  trana 
S^r  Mr-'r'  ;"  '>"'<'-^''»rg".20dol";; 
per  ton,    vhich  on  i  1,726  tona,  a.  aboVa 

f"rma  ?'."."'.•.  .^.''.'r.^  ?:'.  ""I  '»' "".ing 
Labour  lieatowed  •n'cnnvertiDgVr.m'tom 
of  p.g  iron  mad.  in  the  United  S,..«,Sa 
."^"h  «'h,Vlf  '""*'»«"'•  "»"  «a«  format 
Dlate,  „l„  h  *.""'  ""••'"nevy,  atove 
plate.,  plough  cistmga,  and  other  article. 
in  m!  T"^"  of  c«...iroii.  including  laW 
«hJi  .1"^'  "^  P'wuring  fuel  and  all 
leL.  ininfi'  "«~"«'T.  will  average  a 
leaat  30  nollar.  per  ton..  ».... 

Labour  beatowedrneonTertinpMl-.^Voni;  of     •'*''^*''    "" 
piK-iroi.  :mp.,rted  in  the  ifni.ed  State" 

,  «  30 ti?.™  ;Sr'r.^"  '""«»'°«  ""^>«.       .„ 
Labour  beaiowcd  i-j  making  wroiiiiViron'  \k  '"'^    "" 

fh^T'-'"'  "»'«"i»i»  "d  cooaoli«.°j,^g 

them,  variea  evon  more  tbau  in   oig-iroii 

becauae   be  material,  are  more  numJroui 

fhe"  SSc  'imL'"  ^/""'•^  a.u„drn""d 
tne  ueaciiption  of  11, m  in  T,ore  diverae 
If,  however,  the  mineral  coi-!  uJed  i.  the 
pruductef  ,he  Uni.ed  Statea,  all  the  la 
S'""';'^  "-"'"^  "">-lting,  mining  coaling" 

den^ln.7':l'"'"'*''"'V'"'"  «"  "">eri,rc?.* 
aental  uuU   nereaaary  oharge.  iar  labonr 

wh  ch^ouTw  v^hT""*  "" """«"  !>-^»: 

wnim,  ou  IS7,233  tona,  ut  aet  forth  in   th« 

rengu..  amount  to. ..... .  ""  '°  '"^  , ,  ..,  .„, 


Whole  ejtpeiue  «f  Ubour  baatowed  anuuall, 
■"  making  iron  m  the  United  State""  ..."  15,535,, 

Accordina  ta  the  <;an.,..  .k. ..__    . 


,730    (10 


employed  m  producing  the  above  iron,  in- 
eluding  miuera  of  iron,  1.  30,497.    To  tbia 
niirobermay  be  added  minera  of  coal,  and 
hnioatone,   wood  chopper.,  and  charcoal 
collier.,  earner,  and  cartera,  builder,  and 
millwrighu,  and  other  iiicidentdt  work- 
men, which  will  probably  increaae  it  to 
42,701:  aud,  at  thi.  number,  each  work, 
man  will  receive  one  dollar  per  day,  which 
la  believed  not  far  trnm  the  truth.     It  will 
be  reniemliered  tiiat  all  the  work  in  ma. 
nulacturiiig  iron,  and  incident»l  Ihe.eto. 
la  heavy,  and  requires  the  atrcngtb  and 
phyaical  power  of  men  ;  onaequently  wo. 
men  and  children  are  excludeu  from  thia 
employment,  and  moat  uf  the  nun  have 
large  familiea.     It  may  be  aaaumed,  with, 
our  extravagance,   that.   a.   an   average, 
each  man  baa  a  woman  and  three  ohildreD 
depending  upon  him  for  aupport     It  is 
true  that  some  have  no  familie.;  but  other, 
have  aduieo  children,  enough  to  verify 
the  abovM  auppoaition.   Allowing  thi.aup. 
poaition,  the  whole  number  of  persons  aua. 
tained  by  the  labour  on  aud  iuoideutal  to 
tue  manufacture  of  iron,  iuclurting  men 
Women,  and  children,  i>  213,505,     Allow- 
•  n;,'  earh  of  these  peraona  to  consume  each 
day  12i  cent,  worth  of  agt,iiultural  pro- 
duct.,  and  toe  whole  amount  conaumed  In 

Jfi5  day.,  la 

Accordii.jj  to  the  cenauai'the'capiiai'eml 
ployrdin  roanufaciuiingtho  abive  iron 
15  :^  !:al«  1«.  -  mil  the  ainoLO-,  of  the  pro- 
duct, ivhich  la  what  might !»«  iLferredbv 
every  mau  of  practical  expe.lei.ce,  to  wit  1 
It  la  believed,  iiom  lads  and  data  aacer. 
tained  and  admitted,  that  there  are  in  the 
United  Statea  about  450  blaat  furnace, 
and  that  the  average  yield  of  each  ia  77» 
ton.  per  annum,  (this  ia  the  ascertained 
average  of  seven.y-three  furnaces,)  mak. 
mg  an  aggregate  of  347,^00  ton.,  worth  in 

nuket  thirty  dollars  pel- ton 10422000    flo 

It  la  believed  that  one-four.h  of  thi.  quinl  *"*^''°°°  "•» 
tity  (to  wit,  86,8,50  tona)  i.  converted  into 
forma,  auch  a.  hollow  ware,  machin»rv 
ptougii  caatinga,  ateve  plates,  and  other 
aiucle.  o»  u>e  ma<W  of  caai-iron,  and. 
when  .oconvc, ted,  i.  worth,  on  an  ave- 
rage, in  fcddiiiou  to  the  worth  of  the  pie. 

iron,  fifty  dollars  per  Km .."     4aio,nn    n. 

ItiaJdit.cn  to  the  86,850 tona  above  men,  ^'^*'^-^'*°  "'' 
tinned,  there  were  imported  into  the 
iJ.iiteil  hiatea,  .cording  to  the  report  of 
tlu  aecretary  of  the  treasury,  fo?  184». 
»-U  luua  of  pig.irnn,  which  wa.  also  con- 
veiled  imo  forms,  and  wa.  wor'h,  r.hen 
so  'inverted,  Hfty  dollars  per  ton  more 

than  pig.  II  on 

There  are  795  blnumeriea,  ftirgV."  and  roll- 
ing mills,  in  Hie  Ou.ted  States. 
Ilia  remai.  ing  tiirce-fouith.  of  the  347,400 
tona  of  Ljic.iif>fi  muds  in  ths  t7:;iu=^  o. ..-■■- 
•»  .hown"'Bl»ore,  tltat  u  not  reuielted  and 

(canllniietl) 


).741,ie6    00 


[1,433,131     M 


275,760    00 
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c*(t  Into  tormr,  fo  wit,  2ri0,.)50  toni,  ii  eon- 
Terted  fallowing  20  por  cent  tor  watte) 
into  208,440  torn  of  bar,  rod,  hoop,  (beet, 
•nd  other  wrousht  iron,  b;  puddliner  «nd 
rcfiulufr,  which  (a  worth  in  marlieteighty- 

nTedc'llam  per  ton 17,717,400 

Prom  which  deduct  for  260,5M 
'oo»  of  pig-iniD,  reckoned  in 
flrat  iteoi  abore  at  thirty  dol- 
lar! per  ton r,818,M0 


dullirf.    CM, 


9,900,900    00 


To  the  vronsht  iron  mentioned  in  the  fore. 
Ming  article  may  be  added  1 1,774  toni  of 
bluomed  iron,  worth  in  marlcet  aerenty 
dollara  per  ton 814,180 


dollar*,  ell. 
Labour  beitowed  in  bloMmiog  11,774  tonu  of 
wrought  iron,  including  coa'.iDif,  hauling, 
tranipurtiug  to  market,  and  all  the  inci- 
dental and  neceuary  chargea,  aa  let  forth 
In  the  foregoing  article,  will  average  atxty 
dollara  per  ton 706,440    00 

Whole  amount  paid  for  labour,  annually, 
for  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  United 
State* 18,763,990    00 


00 


Whole  Talue  of  wrought  and  cait-iron  in 
market,  made  in  the  United  Stataa  in 
1840 25,768,330 


00 


The  labour  beetowed  on  the  manufacture  of 
a  tnu  of  pig-iron  yariea  in  different  loca- 
tiona.  It  depend!  on  the  conreoience  and 
contiguity  to  ea.h  other  of  the  variou*  ma> 
teriala  required.  It  will  xrerage,  inclnd- 
ing  mining,  coaling,  haiilin^,  tranaporta- 
tiou  to  market,  and  all  other  chargra, 
twenty  dollara  per  ton,  which,  on  347,400 
tona,  aaaomed  aa  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  State*,  :a OflWfiOa    00 

Ijabour  bexlowed  in  converting  86,850  tona 
of  pig-irou,  made  in  the  United  State*,  aa 
ahovn  in  tbe  foregoing  itatement,  into 
caat  forma,  auch  aa  hollow  ware,  machi- 
nery, atove  platea,  plough  caatinga,  and 
other  article*  of  uie  made  of  caat-iron,  in- 
cluding liibnuv  in  mining  and  procuring 
fuel,  and  all  other  things  necesaary,  will 
average  at  loaat  thirty  dol'ara  per  ton.... 

Labour  beatowed  in  converting  5515  ton*  of 
pig-iron,  imported  into  the  Uniteil  .States, 
calculated,  hu  in  the  laat  foregoing  article, 
at  thirty  dollar*  per  ton 169,4,50 

Lpiboiir  lifstowed  in  converting  p>g  into 
wrought  iron,  in  procuring  the  ma'eriala 
and  cousolidatiog  them,  variea  even  more 
than  in  making'  pig  iron,  beranae  the  ma- 
terials are  liable  to  be  further  aauoder, 
and  the  descriptions  of  iron  are  more  di- 
verse. If,  however,  the  minernt  coal  used 
is  tbe  product  of  the  United  States,  all  the 
labour,  including  mining  and  procuring 
fuol.  hauling,  transportation,  &r^d  all  other 
incidental  and  neceasary  charges  for  la- 
bour, will  average  at  least  forty  dollars 
per  ton,  which,  on  308,440  tons,  aa  set 
forth  above,  amounts  to 8,337,600    00 


2,605,500    «0 


00 


It  is  believed  that  the  number  of  man  em- 
played  in  manufacturing  the  above  iron, 
lueludiug  miners  of  iron,  of  coal,  and  of 
limestone,  wood-choppers  and  charcoal 
colliers,  carriers  and  carters,  builder*  and 
millwrighta,  and  other  incidental  work- 
men, ia  S1,40S|  this  number  will  each  re- 
ceive .165  dollars  per  year.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  all  the  work  in  manufac- 
turing iron,  and  incidental  thereto,  ia 
heav^,  and  requirea  the  atrengtb  and 
phyaical  power  of  men  ;  consequently, 
women  and  children  are  excluded  from 
this  employment,  and  most  of  the  men 
have  large  families.  It  may  be  assumed, 
without  extravagance,  that,  as  an  ave- 
rage, each  man  has  a  woman  and  three 
children  depending  on  him  for  support. 
It  is  true  that  some  have  no  families  ;  but 
others  have  a  doxen  children— enough  to 
verify  the  above  assumption.  Allowing 
this  supposition,  the  whole  number  of 
persons  sustained  by  the  labour  on,  and 
incidental  to,  the  manufacture  of  iron,  in- 
cluding men,  women,  and  children,  is 
257,025.  Alliiwing  each  of  these  person* 
to  consume,  each  day,  the  worth  of  13} 
cents  of  agricultural  products,  and  the 
wholeamount  consumed  in  363  days  is...  11,726,766  00 
This  falla  a  little  short  of  the  facts  actually 
ascertained  at  aevetal  eatablishmenl*. 
owing  principally  to  grain  and  forage  fed 
to  bone*  and  cattle  employed  in  the  bo- 
■inc** 
It  is  aacertained  that  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  iron  at  *eve> 
ral  e*tabli*hment*  is  a  little  less  thcin  the 
amount  of  the  ann  jal  product  of  those 
e>tabli>hmt»its ;  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  rule  will  hold  true  throughout  the 
country,  if  we  exclude  the  value  of  the 
large  quantities  of  woodland  held  in  con- 
nexion with  many  of  the  furnaces  and 
bloomeriea.  The  capital  employet;  will 
therefore  amount,  according  to  thia  rule, 
to  about 22,500,000    00 


"  The  iron  district,  which  spreads  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Marj'land,  and 
Western  Virginia,  traverses  regions  exuberant  with  coal,  and  abounding  in  water-power; 
and,  travelling  further  west,  we  find  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  particularly  in  Missouri, 
immense  stores  of  metalliferous  wealth,  adjacent  to  the  most  fertile  agriculturil  districts. 
It  is,  to  Pennsylvania,  however,  we  must  chiefly  direct  our  attention,  where  two-fifths  of  all 
the  iron  in  the  United  States  is  made.  The  United  States  contain  80,000  square  miles  of 
coal,  which  is  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  the  coal  measures  of  Europe.  A  single  one 
of  these  gigantic  masses  runs  from  Pennsylvania  to  Alabama,  and  must  embrace,  itself, 
50,000  square  miles.  Out  of  fifty-four  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  no  less  than  thirty  have 
coal  and  iron  in  them;  and  out  of  the  46,000  square  miles  of  Pennsylvania,  which  form  its 
superficies,  there  are  10,000  miles  of  coal  and  iron;  white  all  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
have  only  2000 ;  so  that  Pennsylvania,  alone,  has  an  area  of  coal  and  iron  five  times  as 
great  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  quality  of  the  coal  and  iron  is  as  rich  as  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  they  have  the  advantage  of  lying  near  the  water  level;  while  those  of  the 
latter  country  are  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet  below  the  surface,  and  are  excavated 
through  subterranean  passages. 

"  The  coal  frontiers,  forming  an  amphitheatre,  intersected  at  interval?  with  streams  of 
water,  are  accessible  through  ravines,  to  which  they  converge;  thus  inviting  the  labour  of 
the  miner,  by  the  facility  of  access  and  transportation.  The  coal  of  Wyoming  lies  con- 
veniently for  the  supply  of  the  lake  frontier,  and  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  New 
York  ;    and  the  Lshigh,  Schuylkill,    VVilkesbarrr,    and  Cumberland  coai-tields,    for  the 
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interior."^  **""   '^*'"'*''   ^'"^""'   ""'^  *''"  •^°™"'*'"'  ^"'^  manufacturing  purposes  of  the 

"  Mr.  W.  Lyman  first  put  in  successful  operation,  at  Pottsville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1839 
a  furnace  for  smelting  iron  by  anthracite  coal  and  the  hot  blast.  In  1  H4o!  Me  "  s  B  Se 
Chambers   and  Co  erected  extensive  works  in  Dansville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  same  2: 

the  af  nt  orMr  V'""""""  ^""'•'^  thirty-five  tons  of  cast  iron  per  .veek,  but  Mr.  Thomas. 

w^S.     1^  T'""'^'  '»*.AIlentown.  Pennsylvania,  called   'Crane  Works,'  from  i  ch 
were  obtamed   when  hrst  .n  blast,  sixty  tons  per  week  ;  and  now,  in  that  state  sTvencen 

ttarsSo""'  b^'"^  '°**^r*'  r*^  ""'^  ^"*  ^'^«*'  P-*^--^  47,0ix)  tons  i^;  am  um     T 
that  state,  anthracite  coal  ,s  always  used  in  smelting  with  hot  air,  and  in  puddi     n 

patent,  obtained  in  England.  In  Maryland,  bituminous  coal  is  used  in  puddlino-  in  New 
leiofT        ^f"'  '^^r^  tT"^'  ""*  ^^''"^  "'-'«  °f  *'-  constituentrofhf' mineral 

^:^:t^rsj:^t^^  ^'^^'-y  ^^^^  -  ^-^  -ly ..  bitummous 

rn^f'irt!  '^''''^^''  ^^""^  \""  ^^'""l?'  ^''*'  ^''^  ^'*«*  <'"'"^«<^«'  capable  of  producing  5000  tons 
wIoir„f  Pf.^"""™' t'^h:  ^  rolling-mill,  which  has  twelve  puddling  furnacfs,  from  the 
whole  of  winch  coul.l  be  obtained  8500  tons  iron  per  annum ;  'one  scrJp,  and  three  bali.S 
furnaces,  for  merchant  mill,  or  finishing  rolls  ;  and  a  nail  fact;ry,  capaWe  of  manufLtu  W 
three  tons  per  dav,  of  assorted  nails  ;  besides  works  for  sheet  and  boiler  plate  &c  and 
the  manager  of  tfiese  works,  P.  Raymond,  Esq.,  solicits  orders  for  the  hely  H    T.'  ^^d 

ItTb  1"  r"  T  '•*"''  V'.  '^^'^'^  ^y  ^•''^^'^  ^*^^''«*'^'-'  th^"  the  Mount  Savage  Works 
C.  mt  1.  •'■  ""■•':%'^'tuated  m  Maryland,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Savage,  nine  miles  fivm 
Cumberland,  is  erected  a  rolhng-mdl,  calculated  to  produce  weekly  150  fons  iron,  includi  ^ 
boiler,  plate,  sheet,  hoop  band,  and  railroad  iron,  where  the  heaVy  edge  rail  is  offered  to 
be  made  for  fifty-nine  dollars  to  sixty  dollars  per  ton.  ^      ^ 

"  I"  New  Jersey    are  twelve  furnaces,  yielding  12,000  tons  pig-iron  per  annum-  and 

L^'rorrnd  ZZ:tT''-  r''t'  forges,  wtich  make  annL^Uv  30oKns  Zme.y 
Dar  iron  ,  and  this  last  description  of  iron,  which  is  made  by  a  single  operation  from  thl 
orovithout  the  intervention  of  the  blast  fui-nace,  technically  callfd  Cming'  is  pro- 
secuted to  some  extent  in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  New  York,  a^id  Pennsylvaniras  Xs 
East  Jersey.  New  Jersey  obtains  her  coal  by  the  Morris  e^al,  from  Pennsylvanir  and 
supplies  even  that  state  with  pig-iron,  reduced  iom  her  rich  ores.  iXwTorn  Snton 
bnS:io  d  •^'^'*"7  ha^determined  on  constructing  a  prison  wherrcrvktiabouma; 
be  employed  in  manufacturing  iron  in  the  Catalan  forge  ;  and  the  heat,  which  hrherTto^ 
fore  been  suffered  to  escape,  is  now  availed  of,  by  a  system  of  conduction,  to  generaTe  steam 
which  drives  the  trip-hammers  while  melting  Ihe  ore.  As  this  operation  fsTeSmed  at 
the  mouth  of  the  mine,  without  the  cost  of  transportation  of  the  ore  and  coaHo  a  d Ltant 
water-power,  the  preparation  and  conversion  of  the  ore,  through  the  vlr  ous  s  ages  of  m^ 

^  risT;;    n'om  r''^\'^  '• '^  '^'T'^  ■"  *^^  pnson-yarf,  at  a  very  leduceTcost 
fw    e       1,1  }  '        *°"^  bar-iron  only  were  made  in  Pennsylvania,  when  there  were 
forty-four  blast  furnaces,  seventy-eight  forges,  and  1 75  naileries. 

V«  1,     V  •  fl    P""^^^"*  moment  there  are  13,000  tons  bar-iron  made  in  the  state  of  New 

oior  iilfi'oo'ol  ''""*''"  """*'"•     ""r  ^^^^'"^"^^  '""y'  *-"*y  funices  ar?I 
trTron  trfde   fh-ff  '•  /"'  ?™"'"  '  ^^^  '°  ^'^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  t'le  impetus  given  to 

of  bW  n     •  V  ^"^'■^  ^"■.^'^"""  "''"'  f"™'^««  ^'^  being  constructed,  and  those  out 

or  si  i)S^Z,    ;""'??  "'''•,!'  "?  P^f  ylvania.     In  the  vicinity  of  Danville  40fiZtoll 
Tht^,       V^  T^  ^"^^  I  lummed  the  hearths  of  the  furnacea  in  that  region   a.t  vem 

of  :hStiur4Srr^  '7^  *'"^  i''^^  ^^^^^^^  '""^-^^^  -  *^^  countrf^^iutror.; 

.7 r?,,  ,     ^"""  *""^  ^^^'  ""on.  each,  per  annum.  "^  '■ 

Ihe  trade,  at  present  (1845),  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.     We  have  taken 
grea   pains  to  arnve  at  an  approximate  enumeration  of  the  iron  works  now  in  t1  at  state 
^:tl^l''!l\t'i'''^'l'l'y.^r^^-  P-J--ff  fro™  each,  and  we  now  ^ivo  the  Lult "S 

::::'  ',.^  •= '  ^'^^"-'  «^°«  i"«-""" ;  I«"  fo^g^,  rollmg  and  slirjng-mills,  bloomeries. 
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&e.,  converting  tlio  above  pig-iron  into  105,000  tons  Har,  bloom,  boiler  sbeet,  nail,  nail 
plate,  roil  iron,  &c.  ;  and  the  rapid  in(  len'unt  of  these  works  is  very  perceptible,  as  by  the 
governor's  message  it  appears  there  were  transported,  by  the  several  state  lines  of  im- 
provement, for  the  fiscal  year,  ending  November  30,  1844,  71,406  tons  iron;  against 
the  same  time,  1843,  38,022  tons.  In  1843,  however,  there  was  not  much  activity  m  the 
iron  trade.  By  an  account  of  the  iron  works  in  Pennsylvania,  appeared  in  the  rhiladel- 
phia  Commercial  List,  for  the  year  1841,  thorc  were  then  210  furnaces,  and  170  forges, 
rolling-mills,  &c.,  and  seven  foundries,  which  produced  4580  tons  castings,  300  tons  iron 
(description  unknown),  103,450  tons  pig-iron,  and  70,040  tons  bar  and  bloom  iron. 

"  From  all  the  information  we  can  obtain,  we  believe  the  following  to  be  nearly  a  correct 
statement  of  the  whole  product  (1845)  of  the  United  States :— 540  blast  furnaces,  yielding 
486,000  tons  pig-iron ;  95 1  bloomeries,  forges,  rolling  and  slitting-roilis,  &c.,  yielding 
291,600  tons  bar,  hoop,  and  sheet  boiI<^r,  and  other  wrought  iron,  30,000  tons  blooms,  ana 
121,500  tons  castings,  such  as  machinery  and  stove  plates,  hollow-ware,  &c.,  which,  at  their 
present  market  value,  would  stand  thus :  — 

dollars. 
291,600  tons  wrought  iron,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton  .  .         .  .  23,328,000 

121,500     „    castings,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton     .....     9,112,500 
30,000     „    bloomery  iron,  at  fifty  dollars  per  ton  .         .  .  .     1,600,000 

To  which  must  be  added  the  quantity  imported,  say — 
46,000  tons  bar-iron,  rolled,  at  sixty  dollars  per  ton  ....  2,760,000 
„  hammered,  at  eighty  dollars  per  ton  .  .  .  .  1,400,000 
pig-iron,  converted  into  castings,  at  seventy-five  dollars  per  ton  .  1,953,750 
scrap  iron,  at  thirty-five  dollars  per  ton  ...  .  201,950 
sheet  hoop,  &c  ,  at  1 30  dollars  per  ton  .....  540,410 
steel,  at  335  dollars  per  ton 938,000 


545,377  tons.  Consumption         ....  41,734,610 

So  that  the  consumption  of  iron  in  the  United  States,  in  nearly  the  crude  state,  approximates 
42,000,000  dollars  per  annum,  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  raw  cotton  produced  in 
the  United  States  at  present  prices.  We  are  rapidly  outstripping  the  continental  countries 
in  the  growth  of  this  great  sinew  of  national  power,  for,  according  to  Mr.  Virlet,  France, 
Sweden,  Russia,  and  all  the  civilised  powers  on  the  continent,  only  produce  about  700,000 
tons  per  annum. 

"  It  is  important  that  a  commodity  of  such  universal  use  should  be  abundant  and  cheap. 
The  present  duties  on  the  quantity  imported,  which  has  averaged  about  100,000  tons 
per  annum,  for  five  years,  excluding  1843,  amount  to  from  fifty  to  150  per  cent  on  the 
first  cost ;  and  it  is  evident  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  consumption  would  not  be 
taken  from  abroad,  if  our  domestic  iron-masters  were  prepared  to  supply  the  demand. 
Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  such  exorbitant  imposts  onerous  and  impolitic. 
For,  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  higher  the  duty  the  higher  the  price,  it  is  certainly 
true,  the  lower  the  duty  the  lower  the  price,  where  the  domestic  and  foreign  articles  come 
fairly  into  competition.  The  effect  of  a  moderate  reduction  would  be,  to  compel  the 
domestic  manufacturer  of  iron  to  accede  to  lower  terms,  in  order  to  rival  in  sales  the  foreign 
article,  and  the  consumer  would  be  benefited.  The  present  price  of  American  bars  is  from 
seventy-five  to  eighty  dollars  per  ton.  We  know  they  can  be  laid  down  here  for  fifty-seven 
dollars  fifty  cents,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  works,  in  Pennsylvania,  is  ample 
testimony  to  the  remunerative  character  of  the  business. 

"  The  consumption  will  increase  with  the  diminution  of  price  ;  and  now  that  the  ap- 
propriations of  this  metal  are  becoming  more  multiform,  it  is  unwise  to  keep  it  up  to  a 
fictitious  level  by  exclusive  legislation.  It  is  not  only  being  used  in  the  construction  of 
houses  in  England,  but  extensively  in  ship  building,  steam  frigates,  and  the  commercial 
marine,  made  of  this  material,  are  preferred  for  their  durability,  lightness  of  draft,  and 
economy.     There  is  one  steamboat  building  in  New  York,  we  understand,  for  the  North 
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river,  of  iron 


wiU  be  mad     t  "w***^"  "***  ^^  performwl  a  few  trips,  we  predict  that  not  many  mora 

"  What  would  tend  more,  however,  perhaps,  than  any  other  circumstance  to  make  iron 
cheaper,  and  extend  the  consumption  of  both  dorawtic  and  foreign,  would  be  the  increase  of 
l!"'t^<  w^wT"""*!!""  T^  the  interior  by  r,ulroads.  M.  do  Villefosse  properly  re- 
marks.  What  they  call,  m  France,  the  question  of  the  price  of  iron,  is,  properfy  nLaUg, 
the  question  of  the  price  of  wood,  and  the  question  of  the  means  of  interior  commuiicatioS 
by  means  of  roads,  stroaais,  nvers.  and  canals.'  The  cheap  and  rapid  communication  of 
railways  ,s  what  so  bulky  an  art.do  requires  ;  and  the  only  point  t.,  consider  i«,  whether  it 
din  %r  ~i^«"''*P««"«  t«  ""'it  ""til  this  coutitry  can  make  it,  or  import  it  from  Great 
Uritain  The  mant.tacture  of  the  heavy-edge  rail  calls  for  sueii  a  lur/ro  ouUay  of  capital, 
so  much  more  exp.      ,.ce  and  manipulation,  than  any  other  species  of  fabrication,   that  ii 

ran"l^ratit7m£l^       "'  ""°*'^  *°°  ''*™'"^^'  "«  -^PP--^''^"^'  '^  ^^"'i  «*>'!  ^'^  ^'- 

^.lirj*  h"  been  8tate,l  that  the  heavy-edge  rail  can  be  made  here,  in  Maryland,  for  sixty 

S  h^!".    •"'      ifr  '^''°".^'''«  «5>«t°f  bars  laid  down  at  the  seaboard.    It  appears,  from 

™Z  ?      7'^"'      '  ''?^^  ^  r    '""  "^"""y  ''*"'*  ««^«°  '1«»"«  twenty-five  cents  p;r  ton 
morethan  the  common  bar,  and  that,  too,  where  the  manufacture  is  brought  to  perfection 
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We  cannot,  therefore,  understand  how  it  can  be  made  near  the  price  of  common  bars 
lT;r-     ^•'"^1"«"/'«  »f  tb«  ^reat  demand  for  railways  in  Great  Britain  and  the  continent, 

!?^h?Tll  f  e  ^\T  •^'^'  "  ^'-  ^°*-  P*""  *•'"'  ""  *''''-*y-«'*  "J^"^"  Pe'  t""'  to  which  add 
foSr  dollaw'  w  ton'         insurance,  commission,  &c.,  makes  the  cost  of  importation  forty- 

*  "  ":  u  *  j^xi^*^^^  ""^^  '^'"  '■^P'^^  ^'^^  ^**  ^'^'"  ^°  *bis  country,  on  2500  miles,  or  say  250.000 
^'-Im  2^  J  r"'^  it*'"'^"  forty-four  dollars  and  seventy  dollars,  the  present  price,  is 
6,500.000  dollars.  The  sum  the  country  would  save,  if  the  present  duty  of  twenty-five 
doJlars  per  ton  were  abolished.  t^  j  j 

arMol'Jr,h!?^°?if*i7v,°*'^°'T.*°"'  ""^  ^^'  ^°^  P'^-'""""  P^"-  *"'^»'"  (comparatively  crude 
Slfr}'   ^  •  *^^*'°"°t7  ''  "0*  yet  prepared  for  the  manufacture  of  the  mo^  com- 

plicated  and  expensive  edge  rail;  and,  at  present,  until  the  avenues  of  transit  have  placed 
the  existing  works  m  more  complete  communication  with  the  various  markets,  we  think  a 
Sl'l^p'!?  W^  inexpedient;  besides,  the  railroads  would  not  only  facilitate  the 

progress  of  the  manufacture,  by  placing  the  ore,  the  fuel,  and  the  flux,  the  furnace,  the  forge, 
and  the  rolhng-raill,  now  m  many  sections  of  the  country,  at  some  distance  from  ea<jh  other 
by  giving  between  each  a  cheaper  and  easier  communication,  but  they  would  furnish  con- 
siderable employment  m  the  making  of  locomotives,  cars,  and  all  kin/s  of  work  connected 
with  railways  Many  of  the  richest  portions  of  the  union  remain  undeveloped  for  want  of 
„f'l^«r  pf  transportation.  Professor  Shephard,  of  Yale  college,  says,  that  in  many  parts 
of  Missouri  the  iron  ore  is  so  devoid  of  foreign  materials,  as  scarcely  to  require  the  prelim- 
of  iZIT!'  "Vr*'".^'  *^  '^''uP''*^.  ^^'  ^•''^*"^  ingredients,  or  the  subsequent  addition 
ll\ZM  \  "•''  *?  •*^*"*  the  withdrawal  of  other  impurities;  and,  that  a  mountain 
exists  there,  whose  cn-cuit  is  two  miles,  and  whose  elevation  is  350  feet,  consisting  of  specu- 
ZTI"'  'T'^  that  only  a  few  solitary  crystals  of  feldspar  can  be  discovered,  which  would 
yield  seventy  per  cent  of  pure  iron,  and  the  region  is  amply  supplied  with  charcoal. 
hnf«  il^'W^^  the  precious  metals,  which,  when  once  separated  from  the  ore,  cease  to  contri- 

from^hrLn    ?"'«"-'^rj''^  ""^  *^?'  """".^'y'  ''■'^"'  '^'''''S^  »*«  ^'•^"^"^  transformations, 
horn  the  ore  to  the  finished  utensil,  acquires  an  accession  of  vaUio,  calls  for  additioHal 
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mechanical  labour,  and  gives  occupation  and  reward  to  different  avocations.  This  dormant 
treasure  lies  imbedded  to  an  inexhaustible  amount,  through  a  vastly  extended  region ;  and 
vre  will  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  richness  and  variety.  The  most  valuable— the  magnetic 
oxide  of  iron — characterises  the  stratified  primary  rocks  of  New  England,  and  is  prolonged 
across  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  occurs 
abundantly  at  Winchester  and  Franconia,  m  New  Hampshire;  at  Cumberland,  Rhode 
Island,  whence  it  is  taken  to  Massachusetts  to  be  smelted;  at  Somerset,  in  a  range  of  talo 
slate,  twenty  miles  north  of  Massachusetts;  at  Hawles  and  Bemardstown,  in  Massachusetts. 
In  New  York  it  occurs  in  the  northern  primary  district  in  abundance,  especially  near  the 
valley  of  Ausable  river.  In  the  Highlands,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  King-vood,  thick 
beds,  averaging  ten  feet  of  solid  ore,  are  seen — in  Morris  county.  New  Jersey,  near  Succa- 
sunny,  and  at  intervals  as  far  as  the  Delaware  river,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  Berks  and 
Lancaster  counties,  Pennsylvania.  Its  average  thickness  is  from  five  to  twelve  feet,  and  it 
yields  sixty-five  yer  cent  of  metallic  iron. 

"  In  Pennsylvania,  where  the  various  ores  are  profusely  distributed,  besides  the  magne- 
tic or  oxydulated  iron  ore,  the  brown  and  yellowish  argillaceous  or  hematite  ore  is  found 
Srincipally  along  the  borders  of  the  limestone  valleys,  containing  from  forty-five  to  fifty- 
ve  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  the  fossiliferous  ore,  from  the  variegated  shale  formation, 
containing  from  forty  to  sixty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron;  and  the  ore  of  the  coal  region, 
similar  in  character  to  the  clay  iron-stone  of  England  and  Wales,  yielding  from  thirty  to 
fifty  per  cent  of  metallic  iron,  and  is  highly  useful  from  its  general  dissemination  through 
those  districts  where  the  other  ores  are  not  encountered. 

"  Railways  would  not  only  cheapen  the  manufactured  article  by  affording  a  quick  vehicle 
of  conveyance,  but  open  now  markets  to  the  iron  master,  and  widen  consumption.  From 
the  difficulties  of  transit,  the  north  and  west  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  of  Clinton  and 
Essex  counties.  New  York,  would  consider  sixty  dollars  per  ton  for  bars  a  poor  compensa- 
tion, but  with  railways  would  be  able  to  compete  more  successfully  with  foreign  supplies. 
The  rolling-null  at  Mount  Savage  owes  its  existence  to  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railway  of 
imported  iron.  So  that,  independent  of  the  considerations  attached  to  railways  as  a  means  of 
national  defence  and  a  bond  of  union,  the  interests  of  the  iron  manufacturer  seem  to  de- 
mand the  free  admission  of  railroad  iron.  The  two  establishments  now  in  existence  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  branch,  cannot  possibly  supply  the  demand  that  will  exist  for  this 
method  of  locomotion  and  conveyance;  for  it  appears  that  not  only  will  250,000  tons  be 
required  at  once  of  heavy  rails  to  replace  the  worn  out  flat  rails,  but  4378  miles  are  under- 
taken for  railroads,  besides  those  already  in  use  throughout  the  United  States. 

"  Agriculture,  into  which  the  consumption  of  iron  so  extensively  enters,  and  which  forms 
the  preponderating  interests  of  the  country,  has  sacrificed  much  to  support  the  protective 
policy,  in  the  high  prices  created  thereby.  The  price  of  most  of  the  products  of  agriculture 
fs  at  present  depressed,  and  it  would  materially  relieve  its  burdens  if  the  duty  were  in  some 
measure  relaxed  on  all  descriptions  of  iron  ;  and  we  do  not  believe,  under  the  existing  profit- 
able rates,  any  moderate  reduction  would  injure  a  single  manufactory  within  the  influence  of 
foreign  impoi-tations.  Besides,  the  quantity  which  comes  in  collision  with  foreign  iron  is 
but  a  minor  proportion  of  our  whole  production.  Of  300,000  tons  wrought  iron  made  in 
the  United  States,  only  one-third,  or  100,000  tons  is  calculated  to  reach  the  seahoard;  the 
other  two-thirds,  or  200,000  tons  being  despatched  to  the  western  markets. 

"  We  do  not  advocate  any  extravagant  or  sudden  abatement  of  duties,  but  it  is  not  just 
to  the  interests  of  the  other  states,  nor  the  large  consuming  mass,  that  any  particular  branch 
of  national  industry  should  be  protected  beyond  the  requisitions  of  government,  for  efficient 
public  service,  or  what  is  necessary  to  counteract  the  regulations  of  foreign  nations;  but 
It  is  expecting  too  much  from  the  people  to  suppose  that  they  will  submit  to  a  perpetuity  of 
the  system,  when  the  temporary  and  incidental  protection  has  enabled  the  domestic  to  vie 
with  the  foreign  manufacturer  in  his  ovm  market,  and  the  revenue  raised  by  this  means  is 
no  longer  necessary  for  the  administratioi:.  The  effect  of  this  abatement  would  be,  that  the 
manufacturer  would  be  obliged  to  reduce  his  profits  in  the  price  lest  he  should  be  undersold 
by  the  foreign  article ;  and  the  consumer  would  reap  the  benefit  of  the  competition.  Wo 
now  subjoin  the  table  before  alluded  to  : — 
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Statuunt  of  Sales  made  in  Unrge  Quantities  in  January  and  July  of  1840  and  1841,' 

respectively,  and  in  January  of  1842. 


AR  ;*!  CL  EK. 


Iron  uiTili II,, 

Burr,    commwi     BuglWi, 

„n>"«d  ton 

Bin,     rafload      Bnglbb, 

rolM  do. 

Ban,  ABMiican  r«Aiied ..  ..do. 
Ban,  Swedat.  hammarad  ..do. 
Ban,  old  Sabta  do.  ....do. 
BiinL    blaomed,    AmerieaB 

MlMd    do. 

Bloonu 

Boiler  Plata*  without   holea 

fcrrivau lb, 

Hoop*,  from  ooa-half  to  three 

incheawida  tna 

KenUadfe do. 

Mill-eruika  ib. 

Nalb,  wrought do. 

Naila,  eat do. 

Naa-roda.alit   ton 

Spike  rod*,  rolled,  one-fourth 

and  one-half  inch do. 

Flw,  aooordlac  to  the  rola- 
tire   proportion   of    each 

qoality  Id  market do. 

Round  or  braaien'  rod*  of 
three-aixteentfa*  to  elght- 

Bixteenlh*,  Incladre do. 

nadorflat  lb. 

Sheet*,  aTeraae  thickne**. .  do. 
Screw*,    weighing    twenty- 

fl*e  pound*  and  upwarda.do. 
Screw*,       not      exceeding 
tweDty-five    pound*,    not 

called  wood-(crew* do. 

ffytho* doaen 

BhoTel* ..do. 

Slit,  forwirotl,  &o ton 

Rolled,  for  band  or  lorDll, 
tnxn  tbree.elgbtha  multi- 
plying  by  one-eighth  to 
foar  multiplying  by  one- 

„«»»rth do. 

SpikM lb. 

Tact*,  two  ounce*  and  a  half 
to  aixteen  onnce*  to  the  H.. . 

—  exceeding  nxteea  ouooe* 
totheH 

Brad*,  trom  half  an  inch  to 

two  inche*  per  M 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14.1b. 

—  exceeding  No.  14 do. 


January,  1840. 


7  to  13  lit*. 

T8  to  m  din. 

90  to  97i  din. 

OOdlra. 
90to9Sidln. 
about  lAdlra. 

Mdhr*. 
8S  to  65  din. 

fi)  to  7  cu. 

110  to  187  din. 

ao  to  as  dlra. 

R  to  12  CM. 

11  to  12  Ft*. 

5  to  S^  CIS, 
109  to  1«S  dir*. 

107toiaBdln, 


33  to  37}  din. 


114  to  148  din. 
4||  to  S|  ct*. 

18  to  as  ct«. 


18  to  30  ot*. 

8  10  18dlr*. 

8  to  la  din. 

100  to  lait  dhr*. 


July, 1810. 


7  to  n  eta. 

OS  to  071  din. 

871  to  00  din. 

S7|dlra. 

SOtbSaidln. 

par    ton    more 

70dhn. 
SO  to  60  din. 

Sto0|eti. 

lortoISSdln. 

ao  to  35  dlr*. 

7  to  la  ct*. 

11  to  laot*. 

5  to  5}  ct*. 

1*0  to  laa^  din. 

S8  to  las  din. 


31  to  35  din. 


106  to  lasdln. 

4|to54et«. 

Ifctt. 

17  to  as  ct*. 


18  to  80  ct*. 

8  to  18  din. 

8  to  la  din. 

94  to  120  dirs. 


January,  1841. 


7  to  la  cu. 

lOtoVH  din. 

8S  to  90  din. 

85  din. 
85  to  87i  dlr*. 
Swede* 


63  din. 
47ito87ld]r*. 

Sto6|eta. 

91  to  135  din. 
ao  to  as  dirt. 

7  to  la  cU. 
II  to  12  cu. 

5  to  SJ  ct*. 

100  to  laajcu. 

87  to  113  din. 


30  to  SS  din. 

94toiaodln. 

4  toS  ct*. 

S^et*. 

I6toa0e(% 


IStoSOcts. 

7  to  18  din. 

7  to  la  din. 

83  to  110  din. 


July,  1841. 


100  to  144  din. 
74  to  8}  ct*. 

6to9ot*. 

10  toaOct*. 

0  toSOet*. 

<4  to  9i  ct*. 

lOitoaOjcf. 


04  to  133  din. 
7  to  Si  eta. 

6  to  9  ct*. 

10  to  ao  oti. 

OtoZOct*. 

6^  to  Oct*. 

10|  to  36  ct*. 


83  to  116  din. 
6  to  7i  CU. 

0to9  eta, 

10  to  ao  eta. 

6  to  ao  cti. 

6ito9cu. 

lOJtoMcU. 


6  to  11  ct<. 

024  to  63  din. 

80  to  sal  dlr*. 

80  din. 
80  to  84  din. 
Iron. 

00  din. 
45  to  OS  dlr*. 

4|  to  Si  eta, 

91  to  1.15  din. 

18  to  22  din. 

T  toilet*. 

11  toiacU. 

5  to  6|  01*. 

95  to  1331  din. 

87  to  113  din. 


36  to  37i  din. 


04tol30dln. 

4  to  3  cU. 

Sfcta. 

IStoaOeU. 


IStoSOela. 

7  to  IS  din. 

6  to  11  din. 

S3  to  110  din. 


83  to  116  din. 
6  to  7  cU. 

Oto9ct*. 

10  to  80  ol*. 

6  to  to  eta. 
OitoSct*. 
10}  to  36  eta. 


Jaisnary,  1843.  : 


6  to  11  el*. 

SO  to  33  dlr*. 

75  to  774  dlr*. 

774  dlr*.      , 
SOto834dln.    ' 


00  din. 
4S  to  55  din. 

44  to  54  eta. 

01  to  135  din. 
18  to  33  din. 

6  toll  eta. 

10  toll  eta. 

5  to  54  CM. 
00  to  1324  din. 

87toll3dlrs, 


37  to  35  dlr*. 


94  to  130  din. 

4  to  5  ct*. 

Scu. 

14  to  ao  eta. 


IS  to  30  eta. 

7  to  18  dlr*. 

0  to  11  dlr*. 

83  to  116  din. 


83  to  116  din. 
6to7ct*. 

0  to  0  eta. 

10  to  30  cto. 

OtoaOct*. 
04  to  94  eta. 
10  to  354  CI*. 


Thb  following  tabk,  compiled  from  the  United  States'  census  of  1840,  exhibits  the  location 
wLh  Stat?in  18? q°-  Quantity  of  Anthracite  and  Bituminous  produced  in 


STATES. 


Anthracite. 


New  Hamp«hire  ■ . . . , 

Rhode  laland 

Coonecticat 

PennayWania 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Tanneaaee 

Carried  forward. 


ton*. 
.... 
1,000 

859,680 

"ioo 

50 


Bituminoiu. 


ton*. 

39,930 


38,000 

11,030,054 

330,000 

10,033,345 

76 

33,050 

13,043 


STATES. 


880,036 


aa,  508 ,586 


Brought  forward.... 

Kentncky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

lllinota 

Mi**0UTi 

Arkaa*a* 

Iowa 


Total.. 


Anthracite. 

Bituminou* 

tonii. 

ton*. 

860,930 

aa,5«8,S86 

3,135 

583,107 

396 

3,513,409 

•  ••■ 

343,040 

133 

434,187 

.... 

249,303 

.... 

S,S0O 

.... 

10,000 

803,480 


37,596,191 
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Thb  foUowing  Table  exhibita  the  Quantity  of  Coal  ahipned  for  the  different  Mxang  Re- 
gions of  Pennsylvania,  from  the  commencement  of  the  Trade,  together  with  the 
Annual  Amount  of  Increase  and  Consumption,  and  Quantity  remainug  over  unsold, 
and  disposed  of  on  the  line  of  the  Canal : — 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

SehnylUII. 

Uhlgh. 

Pine  Oro»«). 

Sbamnl.in. 

WUkmbam. 

LaoIuiwuiim. 

Anraoto. 

KM 

1811 

1831 

1833 

18H 

1835 

1818 

1817 

1818  

1810 

1830 

1831  

1833 

1883  

1834 

1835 

183e 

1837  

1888 

1839  

1840 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1844  

MM. 

•  •  ■  • 

"6300 

10,770 

81,860 

47,184 

79378 

89^984 

81,853 

300,171 

351,971 

316;0Dt 

S39,5C8 

431,045 

638,163 

433,878 

44S,60S 

453,191 

584.691 

540391 

077.395 

839,034 

tOD«, 

306 

1,073 

3.140 

5.533 

9.541 

18,393 

31,180 

33,074 

30,331 

IMlf 

41,750 

40,966 

70,000 

113,000 

106344 

131350 

146,531 

135,937 

114311 

311380 

835,188 

141,841 

173,130 

307,734 

377,831 

toni, 

•  ••• 

•  ••'• 

•  •  •■ 

•  •  •• 

•  ••• 

17,000 
I3,00« 
10339 
33,860 
17,653 
33,381 
33,408 
34,410 

tOM. 

•  •  •■ 

•  ••• 

■  ■•• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

V133O 
15,505 
11,468 
10,000 
10,000 
13,087 

tou. 

>   •  ■• 

•  ••• 

•  ••• 

•  •  •  • 
•••• 

•  •■• 

'47,346 
114,406 

tons. 

•  •  ■• 

•  •  •• 

*  7,600 

43,000 

54,000 

84,600 

111,777 

43,700 

00.000 

103,861 

1IS387 

78,807 

111300 

148.470 

191.170 

305,158 

SI73O6 

151.006 

laos. 
SM 

1,«1 
1340 

8,5n 
9341 

34,891 

48,056 

63,434 

77310 

113,088 

174.734 

176,819 

368371 

487,748 

370,636 

660,758 

683,138 

881,476 

739,393 

819,317 

866,414 

958,919 

1,108,001 

1305.639 

1,631,669 

Tot*].... 

6,308.966 

3.773374 

185,354 

81,986 

«,>)'■ 

1,878,186 

1134X056 

ton*. 

33,568.586 

683.107 

3313.409 

143,040 

434,187 

349,303 

5.500 

10,000 


YBARS. 

AnDUal 
Incraue. 

Oonimned 

UnioM 
April  1. 

Sold  on 
Canal. 

YBARS. 

Anniul 
Inoreaae. 

Contmned 

Untold 
April  1. 

S<ddoa 
Cud. 

1630 

ton*. 

1,167 

3,598 

8,718 

35,353 

13,164 

18,837 

14,061 

34,807 

61381 

1,063 

187,051 

133377 

ton*. 

177,000 
308,871 

tool, 
none. 

'    tODf. 

3,114 
3371 
3331 
5,381 
6,150 
10,048 
13,439 

torn. 

706 

deoreue. 

1S4,113 

111,670 

199,04* 

decraue. 

80,034 

46,087 

93,488 

149,103 

165,638 

368.130 

toni. 
434,988 
4IM86 

635,935 
633.418 
080.441 
788,068 
607,000 
»t»,\3» 
988399 

1,188300 
1318337 

tons. 

68,100 
117,761 

70311 
4,088 

84,035 
155,070 
305396 
157.631 
100.000 
100.000 

50300 

80,000 

tmia. 

1831 

IB5U 

19,419 

1811 

18371 

1813 

1886 

17,863 
11,740 
18,779 

1834 

1836 

1837 

1836 

30390 

1837 

38,914 

1838 

41.313 

1819 

40,684 

1830 

34310 

1831 

60.000 

1833 

SOvOOO 

In  the  Report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Schuylkill  county,  made  m  the  early  part  of 
1842,  sanguine  anticipations  were  indulged  of  an  entire  conswnption,  during  that  year, 
of  the  coa!  then  in  market.  "  Buly  owing  to  the  unprecedented  warmth  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  winter,  a  large  excess  remained  on  hand  on  the  1st  of  April  Tliis  circumstance, 
in  connexion  with  the  deran^ment  of  trade  generally  throughout  the  country,  had  the 
effect  of  keeping  down  the  prices  of  coal  so  low,  that,  mstead  of  a  profit,  there  was  gene- 
rally a  loss  sustained  by  mining.  Fair  remunerating  prices  would  be  the  result  of  a 
Sropar  regulation  of  the  supply.  And,  as  an  excess  is  injurious  to  the  collier,  and  a 
eficiency  prejudicial  to  the  consumer,  it  is  desirable  that  bath  extremes  should  be 
avoided. 

There  have  been  126,554  tons  of  coal  shipped  during  the  past  season,  from  this 
re^on  direct  to  New  York,  in  2243  canal  boats.  This  shows  a  very  large  increase  over  the 
s'  .pments  of  the  previous  year,  which  only  amounted  to  78,296  tons.  This  direct  trade 
to  New  York  has  rapidly  grown  into  importance,  and  is  destined  to  become  a  very  im- 
portant branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  coal  trade. 

The  foUowing  comp^ratave  table,  from  the  Mitun'  Journal,  will  show  die  quantity  of 
ooal  imported  into  this  country  from  1821  to  1842,  both  yeare  inclusive  ;  also,  the  quantity 
of  bituminous  coal  mined  and  shipped  at  Richmond,  Virginia,  and  the  anthracite  coal  trade 
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of  the  United  States  for  the  same  perioda. 
from  tb"!  register  of  the  Treasury  : — 


The  importation  of  foreign  coal  is  officialt 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Foreign. 

1831  

18*1 

1833 

tODI. 

33,193 
34,333 
30,433 
37,398 
33,045 
3SA>A 
40,SS7 
39,305 
43,395 
S8130 
50,609 

1834 

IgU 

ists 

1337 

18*8 

1839 

1830 

lasi 

Vifginia. 


tons. 

48,314 
39,M» 
S»,8B7 
89,371 
79,143 
75,643 
89,337 
83,3A7 
01,788 
93,143 


Anthracite. 


tont, 

1,073 

3..  10 

3,893 

0,541 

34,803 

48,047 

63,434 

77,316 

119,083 

174,734 

176,590 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1833 
1833. 
1834 
1839 
1836 
1»37 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 
1843  , 


Foreign. 

Virginia. 

tona. 

tona. 

73,987 

117,878 

03,433 

141,687 

91,696 

110,714 

49,069 

96,438 

108,439 

110.714 

169,450 

100,000 

1!(9.083 

96,498 

181,531 

85,714 

169,807 

78,571 

156,394 

71,071 

103,947 

08,750 

Anthracite. 


tona. 
363,871 
487,748 
376,636 
500,738 
689,4X8 
881  470 
739,903 
819,397 
863,414 
938  899 
1.108,001 


As  matter  of  importance  to  those  engaged  in  the  coal  trade,  we  give  a  table,  showing 
the  periods  at  which  the  Schuylkill  open^  and  closed,  from  1884  to  1842,  inclusive  :— > 


YEARS. 

When  Opened. 

When  Cloaed. 

Nnuber  of 
Daya  Open. 

Remarka. 

1834 

March  13 

..       M 

April     6 

March  39 
«  39 
..        19 

May     19 

March  10 

December  6 
November  38 
December  10 
9 
November  38 

SO 
December    5 

14 
November  38 

368 
950 
948 
333 
348 
947 
366 
313 
363 

Cloacd  by  Froat. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838  

1830  

1840 

I84J  

1843 

The  following  statistics  of  the  comparative  operations  of  the  Lehigh  and  Schuylkill 
coal  regions,  are  derived  from  the  Miners'  Journal,  published  at  Pottsville  : — 

"  Although  we  commenced  mining  coal  for  shipment   in  the   Schuylkill  re^on  in 
1825,  five  years  later  than  the  Lehigh,  there  has  been  1,080,552  tons  more  sent  to 

market  from  this  region,  than  from  all  the  other  anthracite  regfions  in  the  states,  viz. : 

tons. 
Total  amount  of  coal  sent  to  market  from  the  Schuylkill  region  since  the 

commencement  of  the  trade,  in  1825,  to  the  close  of  navigation,  1842     .     4,791,719 
Total  amount  sent  to  market  from  all  other  anthracite  regions  .         .         .     .     3,711,067 


Excess  in  favour  of  Schuylkill  region      ....     1,080,652 
"  During  the  last  year,  also,  the  Schuvlkill  region  furnished  more  than  one-half  the 
anthracite  coal  sent  to  market,  as  the  followmg  will  show : — 

tons. 

Schuylkill  re^on .         .     540,890 

All  other  regions        .         .         .         .         .         .         .     .     519,763 


■'ll(i-)     -ITi 


Excess  W^vftilr  of  the  Schuylkill  region     .         .       21,127 

"  In  1825,  the  amount  of  ooal  mined  in  the  Schuylkill  region  was  only  5306  tons; 
in  1830,  it  had  increased  to  89,984  tons  ;  in  1835,  to  335,685  tons  ;  and  in  1842,  to 
540,890  tons.  At  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  there  will  be  mined,  in  1845,  over 
1,000,000  tons  ;  and,  in  1850,  1,750,000  tons. 

"  The  magnitude  of  this  trade  well  corresponds  with  the  amount  of  capital  invested 
in  the  different  improvements  of  the  region.  Upwards  of  4,000,000  dollars  have  been 
invested  in  the  following  manner  : — 

63  milea  of  incorporated  railroada. 


rporated 
40       „        individual 
00       .. 

SOOO  railroad  can. 

1500  drift  can. 


luder  ground. 


17  collieriea  behu>  water   level,  with  ateam  enginea 

piim^a,  &c. 
100  collieriea  aA«ee  water  level. 

80  landinga. 
850  canal  boati. 
900  boat  bonea,  &c. 


"  There  are  thirtv-one  steam-engines  in  the  county,  including  colliery  engines, 
amounting  to  upwards  of  1000  horse  power.  Twenty-three  of  ttiese  engines  were 
manufactured  in  Schuylkill  county. 


torn, 
363,gn 
487,748 
S76,6M 
JMM.rSS 
683,4X8 
881  470 
739,  WS 
819,317 
863,414 
938  899 
1.108,001 
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wasan^ddiZ  of  a?o  {.  ^^'^  ^""^  ^^^T  """■  "l'^  ^^^  '  '^"""^  *•>«  '««*  ^^°  years  there 
Series  »  "'  ^""''' "'''''°«' '°  ***"  «ff8T«ffate,  720  horse  power  engaged  i™ 

iqaT^^  quantity  of  coal  received  in  Boston,  for  the  years  1837    1838    Is^lO    lS4n 


TEARg. 


1837. 
1838., 
I83».< 


Anthradte. 


tODI. 

80^337 
71,364 
00,483 


DoUMtie 
Bitumen. 


tons. 
3903 
3886 
5139 


Foreign 
Bilnmen. 


torn, 
30,047 
31,763 
89,638 


YEARS. 


1840. 
1841., 
1848. 


Anthracite. 


tons, 

73,847 

110,938 

90.276 


Domestio 
Biti|men. 


tona. 
3398 
4330 
4330 


Foreign 
Bitumen. 


The  anthracite  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from^the  foUowing  places  :- 

"nCl'!!'V;.v.v."::-: 'iB  ""«-''-«"«• 

Kingaton...::::::;:::;::::;:;;::::;:;:::  i^  o.herpuoe. 

The  foreign  coal,  in  1842,  was  received  from  the  foUowing  places :— 


toni. 
42.ni 

47,708 
34,748 


tona. 
1361 
700 


PLACES. 

Tona. 

Chaldrona. 

Brought  forward.... 

Picton ; 

Cumberland 

Halifax 

St.  John ; 

11,014 

8.0SS 

10,098 

136 

83 

Doroheater 

40 

Total 

IB 

11,014 

18,460 

Agobegate  Value  of  Produce,  and  Number  of  Persons  Employed  in  the  Mines  of  the 

United  States,  in  1840. 


NAUB  OF  STATE. 


Maine 

New  Hampahire.... 

Maaaachnaetta 

Rhode  Idand 

Connecticut. 

Vermont 

New  Yorlc 

New  Jeraey 

Penniylrama 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia , 

Alabama , 

Miaaiifippi , 

Louisiana 

Tenneaaee... 

Kentaoky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Miaaouri 

Arkaniaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiaconain.. 

Iowa 

Dialrict  of  Columbia. 


COAL. 


AHTHRAOITI. 


.1]     1 


xS 


1,000 


830,686 


aoo 

30 


3,123 
896 

133 


87 


3877 


Total. 


dollan. 

eiooo 

4,SM',i09 

ioo 


14,130 
1,830 


DOMESTIC  SALT. 


■ITDIIIHOUS. 


^1^ 


99,C«) 
38.000 

11,^,654 

10,633,345 
78 

33,630 


13,942 
388,167 
3,513,400 
242,040 
424,187 
849,302 
3,500 


10,000 


doliara. 


300,410 


1798 

23        4,470 
S95  1,301,853 


76,637 

45,.526 

9,.100 

120,076 

0,488 
1)05 


500 


30,000 
1,200 

376,596 

Vioo 

S,8eV,884 

300 

340,478 

I,1U0 

1,300 

1,74.1,618 

4,493 

2,230 


219,603 

207,350 

6,400 

20,000 

13,150 

8,700 

I'iooo 


It 
6 


15 

1 

463 

a 

332 
I 

255 
17 
3 

024 
8 
7 


I 


doliara. 

35,000 

2,500 

502,080 

*V,6oo 

5,601,000 

1,500 

191,435 

300 

100 

300,560 

7,090 

1,500 


163,385 

113.105 

20,030 

10,000 

3,550 

20,800 

30,000 


GRANITE,   MARBLE. 
&  OTHER   STONES. 


a, 

s 


VOJti.  II. 


863,489  3043;4,353,602    27,603,191  3768  1,868.863  6,179,174,2.105 

3~o 


dollar*. 
107,506 

16,038 
790,853 

17,800 
313,460 

33,835 
1,641,480 
35,721 
238,831 
I6,fl00l 
22,730 
84,489 

3,330 

3,000 
51,990 
13,700 


30,100 

10,392 

195,831 

35,021 

74,228 

28,110 

15,500 

2,700 

2,650 

968 

350 


n 


0,908,043  3,003,884 


305 
43 

970 
29 

6»2J 

104 
3649] 

118 

S40j 

46 

6! 

233 

14 

4 

199 


73 
100 
296 
105 
142 
33 
30 
4 
30 
17 


I 

5 
a 

I 


7859 


doliara. 

160,360 

3,714 

608,130 

7,500 

332,273 

18,270 

1,002,335 

10,000 

172,272 

5,000 

17,200 

49.290 

930 

300 

36,300 

10,000 

1S360 
6,218 

27,496 
6,750 

14,020 

15,023 

3,000 

14,300 

400 


2,540,159 
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*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  Iron  that  is  uiod  by  tht;  cupola  Airuoces  of  Phila- 
delphia, besides  that  which  is  produced  by  the  state,  is  the  iron  of  New  Jersey  and 
other  states,  while  the  rolling-mills  of  Pittsburgh  work  large  quantities  of  blooms  from 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia.  The  exact  quantity  of  iron  mined  and  smelted  tliroughout 
the  state  has  been  pretty  accurately  ascertained  by  returns  made  by  the  county  conniiis- 
sioners  to  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  in  1839,  by  which  it  appears  that  there 
were  mined  in  699  townships  that  made  returns  334,151  tons,  and  adding  to  that  num- 
ber the  remaining  361  townships,  according  to  the  same  ratio  of  production,  there  is  in 
the  213  furnaces  of  the  state  the  following  quantity  produced: — 

T                 •     1  .  to»S' 

Iron  ore  mmed  in  699  townships 834,151 

Estimated  for  the  remaining  361  townships 172,373 

«T.t-     u  '^°^'        '        : 606,724 

it  has  been,  moreover,  estimated  that  the  average  amount  of  iron  yielded  by  ore  in 
the  fiimace  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  per  cent,  which  produces  one  ton  of  metal  to 
two  and  two-thirds  of  a  ton  of  ore.  To  yield  190,000  tons  of  iron  which  is  the  estimated 
annual  product  of  the  state,  requires  506,666  tons  of  iron  ore.  In  order  to  exhibit  in  a 
tjibular  form  the  amount  of  the  iron-works  throughout  the  state,  independent  of  the  manu- 
facture of  iron,  and  their  influence  upon  the  measure  of  its  industry,  we  subjoin  the  fol- 
lowmg  table,  prepared  by  a  committee  appointed  to  obtain  statistical  reports  of  the  iioii 
interests  of  Pennsylvania: — 

Number  and  Product  of  the  Iron  Works  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1842. 


N  (J  M  B  B  R. 


31  rolling.mnu,  producing— 

Bar-iron 

Bollbr-iron 

Siieet-iroQ 

Nailii [ ;. 

Nail-plnte  iron ,,,,\ 

M  fbrgea,  produoiag— 

Blooma , 

I^M  —  deduct  bloonii  manufactured  into 
boiler,  sheet,  nails,  and  nail  plate 


Pruduct. 


Hammered  bar 

tK)  furnaces,  producing— 

Castings 

Pig-iroB 

Leas— deduct  43,020  tons    of    bar-iron  and 

blooms  manufactured  from  pigs,  allowing 

as  cwt.  of  pigs  to  the  ton,  is 

7  foundries,  producing— 

173  works— total  pig-iron.. 


Ul  furnaces,  estimated  produce 

Less— deduct  manufactured  into  bars  and 
blooms. 

84  ftirges,  rolling-mills,  &c.,  estimated  to  pro- 
duce  


17,724 
H,UGO 


Number 

of 

Tons. 


80,303 
IU,387 

IM,G09 
3a,2C3 


38/  works  in  Pennsylrania,  producing. 


tuns. 

S0,8«0 

2,400 

i,«oo 

8,960 
2,400 


3,765 
4,103 

4,580 


37,018 
300 


Value 
per  Ton. 


dollars. 

m 
no 

130 

no 

<J0 


60 

00 


Aggregate 
Value. 


74,528 

76,433 

27,410 

178,371 


65 


30 
"JO 


30 

75 


dollars. 

1,708,000 
204,000 
166,000 
985,600 
216,000 


165,900 
369,450 

397,700 


810,540 


pig-iron 
bar  and  bloom 


ToUl 
Value. 


dollars. 


3,389,600 


SSSiaW 


1,108,340 
27,000 


Handa 
employed. 


5,000,190 

3,392,900 
2,055,730 


9,408,030 


1,078 


l.flTiti 


.1,063 
31 


8,438 

a,8se 

1,370 


10,664 


The  largest  amount  of  iron  produced  is  in  the  counties  of  Northampton,  Lehigh, 
IJerks,  Lanoaater,  York,  Cumberland,  Franklin,  Bedford,  Huntingdon,  Centre,  Columbia, 
Armstrong,  Clanon,  and  Venango,  although,  in  other  counties,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
this  metal  is  yielded  from  furnaces  and  forges.  There  are  air  and  cupola  furnaces,  rolling 
mills,  steam-engine  factories,  nail  factories,  scythe  and  sickle  factories,  axe  and  edge  tool 
tactones,  cutlery  factories,  factories  for  shovels,  spades,  and  forks;  gun  factories,  car,  car- 
nage. Mid  waggon  factories,  plough  factories,  and  sheet-Iron  factories.  We  here  annex, 
from  the  joiu-nal  of  the  coal  and  iron  interests  of  Pennsylvania,  a  table,  exliibiting 
tlie  annual  value  of  the  manufactures  of  iron,  based  upon  the  amount  produced  in  1842:— 
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•  Manupactures  op  Iron 

87,244  tons  made  into  bars,  additional  value  . 

71,000  touB  castings 

45,000  tons  rolled  iron 

Iron  in  270  steam-engines 

7017  tons  of  naib 

Sevthes  and  sickles 

Edge  tools 

Cutlery 

Shovels,  spades,  and  forks 

Guns 

Cars,  and  other  vehicles 

Ploughs,  iron 

Sheet  iron  manufactures 

Articles  made  by  blacksmiths 


Total 


dollars. 

8,489,760 

6,000,000 

1,937,339 

700,000 

253,110 

15,000 

110,000 

25,000 

30,000 

185,074 

900,000 

107,000 

100,000 

5,000,000 

21,254,133 


CHAPTER    IV. 


PRODUCE  OF  THE  FOREST  AND  TIMBER  TRADE. 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  are  still  of  great  extent,— but  the  export  of 
timber  is  unimportant,  with  the  exception  of  oak  staves  to  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies,— and  of  fir  scantling  and  lumber,  or  beams,  rafters,  and  posts,  and  shin- 
gles to  the  West  Indies.  The  middle,  and  some  of  the  southern  states,  are  sup- 
plied to  a  great  extent  with  fir  timber,  deals,  and  boards,  from  the  state  of  Maine, 
especially  from  Bangor,  and  from  New  Brunswick.  Since  the  time  that  high 
differential  duties  have  been  in  force  in  favour  of  the  British  North  American 
colonies,  the  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  of  trifling  amount. 
This  circumstance  has  not  been  injurious  to  tlie  United  States,— while  the  falla- 
cious encouragement  given  to  the  timber  trade  of  British  America  has  been  of 
the  most  pernicious  tendency,  and  has  not  only  retarded  the  agriculture  and 
prosperity  of  the  latter,  bui  it  is  remarkable  that  the  North  American  timber  has, 
with  but  very  rare  exceptions,  involved  in  ruin  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
it.  The  exceptions  are  where  large  capitalists  have  been  enabled  to  take  advan- 
tage of  purchasing,  at  often  less  than  half  or  a  quarter  of  the  original  cost,  the 
eflfects  of  the  ruined  timber  merchant,  or  lumberer. 

We  have,  in  describing  the  timber  trade  generally,  remarked  that  the  Ca- 
nadas  were  settled  with  a  population  of  more  than  250,000  independent  farmers 
before  the  timber  trade  acquired  any  importance,  that  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Prince  Edward  Island,  were  all  settled  with  industrious  agriculturists, 
who  in  general  become  independent  farmers  without  having  recourse  to  the  tim- 
ber trade. 
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There  are  also  circumstances  which  have  resulted  from  the  colonial  timber 
trade  of  a  very  different  character ;  there  are  facts  to  be  found  in  the  registry 
offices  for  land,  and  in  the  recorded  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  Canada, 
in  New  Brunswick,  in  Nova  Scotia,  in  Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  Cape 
Breton. 

These  documents  and  records  we  have  had  examined,  and  they  have  unfolded 
the  undeniable,  and  certainly  not  satisfactory,  facts;  viz.,  that  the  numerous 
mortgages  upon  the  lands  of  the  farmers,  who  had  by  agricultural  industry  be- 
come  generally  independent,  and  the  mortgages  on  the  lands  of  others;  and 
most  of  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  law,  in  actions  for  debt,  and  the  conse- 
quent sheriflF*8  sales  of  lands,  have  been  the  results  of  the  farmers  and  other 
possessors  of  land  engaging  in  the  protected  timber  and  ship-building  trade.     We 
know  that  many  who  were  previously  in  a  state  of  independent  opulence,  and 
who  afterwards  lost  their  farms  and  property,  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  the 
allurements  held  out  by  the  timber  and  ship-building  trade.    The  few  large  houses 
which  have  accumulated  large  properties  in  the  colonial  timber  trade  consist 
scarcely  of  a  fraction  of  the  colonists,  or  of  the  truly  colonial  interests.    The 
colonial  agriculturists  who  left  their  farms  to  cut  timber,  or  to  engage  in  ship- 
building, were  generally  supplied  on  credit  with  goods  and  provisions  at  high 
prices:  they  received  nominally  high  wages  for  their  labour,  but  as  they  almost 
invariably  got  into  debt,  and  were  compelled  to  mortgage  or  sell  their  farms,  it  is 
conclusive  that  the  real  wages  of  their  labour  was  below  a  remunerating  amount. 
The  farmers,  on  the  other  hand,  who  applied  their  industry  to  clearing  their  lands 
and  to  agriculture  alone,  were,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  making  sure  yearly 
gams,  transforming  their  woodlands  into  valuable  arable  and  pasturage  estates. 

Several  wood-cutters  form  what  is  termed  a  "  lumbering  party,"  composed 
of  persons  who  are  all  either  hired  by  a  master  lumberer,  who  pays  thera  wages 
and  finds  them  in  provisions,  or  of  individuals  who  enter  into  an  understanding 
with  each  other,  to  have  a  joint  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  their  labour.  The 
necessary  supplies  of  provisions,  clothing,  &c.,  are  generally  obtained  from  the 
merchants  on  credit  in  consideration  of  receiving  the  timber,  which  the  lumberers 
are  to  bring  down  the  rivers  the  following  summer.  The  stock  deemed  requisite 
for  a  "lumbering  party,"  consists  of  axes,  a  cross-cut  saw,  cooking  utensils,  a 
cask  of  rum,  tobacco  and  pipes;  a  sufficient  quantity  of  biscuit,  pork,  beef,  and 
fish,  peas  and  pearl  barley  for  soup,  with  a  cask  of  molasses  to  sweeten  a  decoc- 
tion usually  made  of  shrubs,  or  of  the  tops  of  the  hemlock  tree,  and  taken  as  tea. 
Two  or  three  yokes  of  oxen,  with  sufficient  hay  to  feed  them,  are  also  required  to 
haul  the  timber  out  of  the  woods.* 

When  thus  prepared,  these  people  proceed  up  the  rivers,  with  the  provisions, 

partJ''Vome  o?the  Pjtt  u!^?'"^^-  ^"^''''  "'  ^"^'  *'^*=°''*^'"8  '"  ''«■'  """>'^'^'  *»•<>  compose  the 
party,    aome  ot  Uie  Canada  lumberers  cariy  au  enormous  stock  to  the  woods. 
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&c.,  to  the  place  fixed  on  for  their  winter  establishment,  which  is  selected  as  near 
a  stream  of  water  as  possible.  They  commence  by  clearing  away  a  few  of  the 
surrounding  trees,  and  building  a  chanty,  or  camp  of  round  logs,  the  walls  of 
which  are  seldom  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high ;  the  roof  is  covered  with  birch 
bark,  or  boards,  A  pit  is  dug  under  the  camp  to  preserve  any  thing  liable  to 
injury  from  the  frost. 

The  fire  is  either  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end ;  the  smoke  goes  out  through 
the  roof;  hay,  straw,  or  fir.branches,  are  spread  across  or  along  the  whole  length 
of  this  habitation,  on  which  they  all  lie  down  together  at  night  to  sleep,  with 
their  feet  next  the  fire. 

When  the  fire  gets  low,  he  who  first  awakes,  or  feels  cold,  springs  up,  and 
throws  on  five  or  six  billets,  and  in  this  way  they  manage  to  have  a  large  fire  ail 
night. 

One  person  is  hired  as  cook,  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a  breakfast  ready  before 
daylight;  at  which  time  all  the  party  rise,  when  each  takes  his  "morning,"  or 
the  indispensable  dram  of  raw  spirits,  immediately  before  breakfast.  This  meal 
consisU  of  bread,  or  occasionally  potatoes,  with  boiled  beef,  pork,  or  fish,  and  tea 
sweetened  with  molasses;  dinner  is  usually  the  same,  with  pea-soup  in  place  of 
teat  and  the  supper  resembles  breakfast.  These  men  are  enormous  eaters;  and 
they  also  drink  great  quantities  of  rum,  which  they  scarcely  ever  dilute.  Imme- 
diately after  breakfast,  they  divide  into  three  gangs;  one  of  which  cuts  down  the 
trees,  another  hews  them,  and  the  third  is  employed  with  the  oxen  in  hauling 
the  timber,  either  to  one  general  road  leading  to  the  banks  of  the  nearest  stream, 
or  at  once  to  the  stream  itself:  fallen  trees,  and  other  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  oxen  are  cut  away  with  an  axe. 

The  whole  winter  is  thus  spent  in  unremitting  labour.  The  snow  covers  the 
ground  from  two  to  three  feet  from  the  setting  in  of  winter  until  April;  and,  in 
the  middle  of  fir  forests,  often  till  the  middle  of  May.  When  the  snow  begins  to 
dissolve  in  April,  the  rivers  swell,  or,  according  to  the  lumberer's  phrase,  the 
"freshets  come  down."  At  this  time,  all  the  timber  cut  during  winter  is  thrown 
into  the  water,  and  floated  down  until  the  river  becomes  sufficiently  wide  to  make 
the  whole  into  one  or  more  rafts. 

The  construction  of  the  vast  masses  of  timber  floated  down  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  other  great  rivers  of  America,  is  nearly  on  all  occasions  similar,  but  bound 
proportionably  stronger  together,  as  the  rafts  increase  in  size.  The  raftsmen 
commence  by  floating  twenty  or  more  pieces  of  timber  alongside  each  other,  with 
the  ends  to  form  the  fore-part  of  the  raft  brought  in  a  line,  and  then  bound  close 
together  by  logs  placed  across  these,  and  by  binding  one  log  to  another  with 
poles  fastened  down  with  withes  plugged  firmly  into  holes  bored  in  the  logs  for 
the  purpose.  The  size  of  the  raft  is  increased  in  this  manner  by  adding  pieces  of 
(miber,  one  after  another,  with  their  unequal  lengths  crossing  the  ioi«/*,  until  the 
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whole  lot  of  timber  to  be  rafled  is  joined  together,  in  one  flat  mass,  on  tlio  river. 
The  water  at  this  period,  is  exceedingly  cold ;  yet,  for  weeks  together,  the  lum- 
berers are  in  it  from  morning  till  night,  and  it  is  seldom  less  than  a  month  and  a 
half,  from  the  time  that  floating  the  timber  down  the  streams  commences,  until 
the  rafts  are  delivered  to  the  merchants. 

No  course  of  life  can  undermine  the  constitution  more  than  that  of  a  lumberer 
and  raftsman.  The  winter,  snow  and  frost,  although  severe,  are  nothing  to  endure 
in  comparison  to  the  extreme  coldness  of  the  snow-water  of  the  freshets,  in  which 
the  lumberer  is,  day  after  day,  wet  up  to  the  middle,  and  often  immersed  from 
head  to  foot.  The  very  vitals  are  thus  chilled  and  sapped  ;  the  intense  heat  of 
the  summer  sun,  a  transition  which  almost  immediately  follows,  must  further 
weaken  and  reduce  the  whole  frame,  and  premature  old  age  is  the  inevitable  fate 
of  a  lumberer.  But  notwithstanding  all  the  toils  of  such  a  pursuit,  those  who 
once  adopt  the  life  of  a  lumberer  prefer  it  to  any  other.  They  are,  in  a  great 
measure,  as  independent,  in  their  own  way,  as  the  Indians. 

After  selling  and  delivering  up  their  rafts,  they  pass  some  weeks  in  idle  in- 
dulgence, drinking,  smoking,  and  dashing  of  in  a  long  coat,  flashy  waistcoat  and 
trousers,  Wellington  or  Hessian  boots,  a  handkerchief  of  many  colours  round  the 
neck,  a  watch  with  a  long  tinsel  chain  and  numberless  brass  seals,  and  an  umbrella. 
Before  winter  they  turn  again  to  the  woods,  and  resume  the  laborious  pursuits  of 
the  preceding  year.  The  greatest  number  of  the  lumberers  and  raftsmen,  in 
Canada  and  New  Brunswick,  are  from  the  United  States.  Many  young  men,  of 
steady  habits,  in  our  colonies,  join  the  lumbering  parties  for  two  or  three  years, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  making  money ;  and,  after  saving  their  earnings, 
purchase  lands,  on  which  they  live  very  comfortably,  by  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
by  cutting  down  the  timber  trees  for  market. 

We  have,  in  describing  New  Hampshire,  given  some  account  of  its  early 
timber  trade.  Forests  of  various  kinds  of  timber  abound  in  Maine,  espedally  in 
the  recently  ceded  territory,  and  in  the  north  and  western  frontiers  of  New 
Hampshire,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas — Kentucky, 
Michigan,  and  other  States.  These  we  have  described  in  the  detailed  accounts 
of  each  state. 

The  following  table  is  condensed  from  the  Oflicial  Returns  made  by  Congress 
for  1840  :-^ 
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NAME    OP  STATE,  &c. 


Value  of  Iiim. 
be.  produced. 


Maine , 

New  Hampshire 

MflsAachusetts , 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

Vermont , 

New  Yorlt 

New  Jemey 

Pennsyirauia I 

Dulaware I 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carnlina    

Soutu  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiHHis'iippi  ,,.,, 

Louiaitina 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Ohio.  ..; , 

Indiana 

^Ilinoin 

Mii^snuri   , 

Arlcanaas   

Michigan   

Horida  

Wisconsin 

Iowa   

District  uf  Columbia .... 


dollars. 

l,8GS,r.80 

344,845 
44.4.55 
347,841 
340,939 
3,89I,3U2 
271,591 
1,150,220 
,5,502 
22G,B;7 
,538,092 
506,706 
fi-i7,684 
114,050 
i  69,008 
1!>2,794 
66,106 
217,600 
130.329 
262,H2i 
420,791 
208,666 
70,3.55 
170,617 
392,325 
20,346 
202,239 
50,280 


Barrels  of  tar, 
pitch,  turpen- 
tine, rOBio. 


Tons  of  pot 

and  pearl 

ashes. 


Total  Taluo .1     1 2,943, ,507 


402 
2,800 
1,6BS 


5,809 

593,451 

73.5 

153 

197 

2,248 

2,«33 

3,336 

700 

5,631 


366 
34 


1 
25 


260} 

113] 

0 


7iai 

7,013} 

a 

262 


Skins  ntjd.'urs, 

VfllUO 

produced, 


019,106 


0,8094 
2 
i 


145 


1.5,93.5J 


dollars. 

8,027 

2,230 

CO 

iplm 

1,730 
1.5,556 
20,000 

9,571 

2*,527 

23,214 

3,128 

1,225 

2,928 

3,58u 

3,382 

1.179 

2,002 

17,860 

37,218 

220,883 

39,412 

373,121 

37,047 

54,232 

7,004 

124,776 

33,  ,594 


Ginseng, 

and 

all  other  nrn- 

ductions'  of 

the  forest — 

»alue. 


dollarsi, 
32271 

1,929 

31,609 

1.55 

13,974 

2,.500 

143,332 

65,075 

14,297 

7,557 

11, ego 
49,054 

46,040 

9,247 

155 
4,281 
6,873 

1,035 
34,510 
15,206 
0,902 
6,763 
4,015 
3,805 
6,483 

3',302 


Nvmbcr  of 

men 
employed. 


1,065,869 


52fl,,580 


2,892 
653 
174 
50 
120 
392 

4,064 
446 

1,988 

115 

2,218 

2,li94 

508 

221 

84 

123 

64 

282 

.508 

326 

799 

368 

1,1.^4 

343 

320 

0 

593 

or 


22,042 


Lumber  of  various  kinds,  naval  stores  (such  as  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin), 
pot  and  pearl  ashes,  skins  and  furs,  ginseng,  and  oak  bark,  and  other  dyes, 
constitute. what  are  usually  called  the  products  of  the  American  forest.  The 
term  lumber  comprises  boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  timber  for  masts,  spar.,  and 
buildings,  and  those  of  minor  importance,  as  staves  and  heading,  hoops  and 
poles.  In  1770,  the  '.-<ficial  value  of  the  lifferent  kinds  of  lumber  exported 
from  the  United  States,  amounted  to  about  154,637/.  sterling,  or  686,588  dollars. 
From  1803  to  1807,  tht  annual  average  value  exceeded  2,500,000  dollars  ;  and, 
from  1820  to  1830,  it  declined  to  about  1,784,000  dollars.  Naval  stores  have 
long  been  an  objt-ct  with  the  Americans,  not  only  for  home  consumption,  but  for 
exportation.  Before  they  were  produced  in  her  North  American  possessions, 
England  obtained  her  naval  stores  fiom  the  north  of  Europe,  and,  principally, 
from  the  pitch  and  tar  conpany  of  Sweden. 

About  the  year  1703,  this  company  attempted  to  create  a  high  monopoly  price 
for  tar,  and  oth .r  naval  articles,  by  prohibiting  their  exportation,  except  in  the 
ships  of  the  companj. 

Thi?  attempt  induced  Great  Britain  to  grant,  by  the  3rd  and  4th  Anne,  a 
bounty  of  41.  per  ton  on  the  importation  of  tar  and  pitch,  and  of  3/.  per  ton  on 
the  importation  of  rosin  and  turpentine,  from  t'.ie  American  colonies. 

In  1770,  the  value  of  naval  articles  exported,  from  the  American  plantations, 
amounted  to  about  34,693/.  ^'erling.  In  1761,  a  societ]:,  instituted  in  London  for 
the  encouragement  of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce,  offered  large  premiums 
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Ncubcr  of 

men 
employed. 


2,Bg2 
6.13 
174 
50 
120 
392 

*,Wi 
44G 

1,988 

119 

s,ai8 

S,«B4 
SOS 

sai 

84 
133 

M 
S8> 
SOS 
328 
7B9 
868 
1,134 
S48 
320 

a 

sgs 

or 


22,042 


to  those  who  should  import  the  greatest  quantity  of  pot  and  pearl  ashes  from  the 
North  American  colonies.  Treatises,  giving  diiections  as  to  the  mode  of  making 
them,  were,  about  the  same  time,  distributed  among  the  colonists.  In  1770, 
the  value  of  these  articles,  exported  from  North  America,  was  estimated  at 
64,G60/.  9s.  2d.  sterling. 

Furs  and  skins  have  always  constituted  a  portion  of  American  exports. 
In  1770,  the  official  value  of  furs  exported,  from  all  the  North  American 
colonies,  including  Canada,  was  149,224/.  145.  8d.  sterling.  From  1791  to 
1803,  the  annual  average  value  was  about  300,000  dollars.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  furs  exported  from  the  United  States  were  brought  from 
Canada.  Ginseng,  a  root  highly  valued  in  China,  has  long  been  known  in 
North  America,  and  has  become  an  export  of  considerable  value.  Oak  and  other 
bark  and  wood,  for  tanning  and  dyeing,  have  also  becom  articles  of  export,  of 
some  value. 

The  Values  of  the  Exports,  the  Produce  of  the  Forekt,  from  1803  to  1844,  has  been  as 

follows : — 


YE4RS. 


1803..... 
1804...., 
180S..... 

1806 

1807...,. 

1808 

1809..... 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1810 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1S2G 

1827 

1828 

1.S20 

1830 

18.11 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

nj9 

1840 

1S4I 

1812 , 

1843»..., 
1844 


Lumlier  of  all 
kind  a. 


dollars. 
2,800,000 
2,.'>40,000 
2,607,000 
2,4I).'),000 
2,637,000 
723,000 
1,843,000 
4,537,000 
3,105,000 

i,a:t8,ooo 

630,000 
258,000 
l,8.'l.\000 
4,004,000 
3,190,000 
2.958,000 
2,406,000 
3,203,000 
1,512,808 
1,307,670 
1,335,1100 
1,734,586 
1,717,571 
2,011,604 
1,697,170 
1,821,1106 
1,080,403 
1,830,010 
1,688,076 
2,196,707 
2,2.50,852 
2,435,304 
3,329,057 
2,791,023 
3,059,540 
2,954,507 
2,694.703 
2,607,136 
3,423,288 
3,P8,9I6 
l.fk  8,271 


Naval  aiorea. 


dollar!. 
400,000 
322,000 
702,000 
409,000 
335,000 
102,000 
737,000 
473,000 
843,000 
490,000 
91,000 
31,000 
455,000 
708,000 
345,000 
537,000 
376,000 
292,000 
314,600 
447,860 
457,56£ 

463,897 
254,491 
402,189 
487,761 
377,613 
321,010 
307,687 
476,291 
483,712 
529,300 
S67,5fl« 
912,376 
823,419 
703,604 
088.800 
602,529 
684,914 
743,329 
475,357 


Pot  and  Pearl 
asbea. 


dollara. 

738,000 

640,000 

778,000 

935,000 

1,490,000 

408,000 

1,906,000 

1,579,000 

752,000 

333,000 

204,000 

917,000 

865,000 

1,630,000 

1,697,000 

1,275,000 

1,419,000 

952,000 

889,348 

1,000,053 

1,770,523 

1,613,706 

1,994,381 

000,458 

Mi.ni 

701,370 

817,431 

l.l(.M27 

035,613 

930,398 

814,398 

997,500 

971,591 

723,606 

731,596 

710,394 

620,  .109 

933,193 

573,026 

882,741 

541,004 


Fura  and 
akina. 


dollaia, 

900,000 
956,000 
907,000 
841,000 
852,000 
161,000 
323,000 
177,000 
314,1100 
123,000 
58,000 
22,000 
400,000 
9,13,000 
688,000 
808,000 
481,000 
676,000 
760,205 
901,302 
672,917 
601,455 
924,602 
982,473 
441,690 
626,235 
926,607 
641,670 
750,938 
991,909 
841,933 
707,844 
7.50  053 
693,663 
154,908 
633,945 
.119,564 
1,237,789 
093,262 
598,  .187 
453,869 


Ginaeug. 


dollara. 
100,000 
84,000 
148,000 
139,000 
143,000 

136,000 
140,000 
70,000 
10,000 

39,000 
10,000 

102  000 
271,000 

39,000 
174,000 
171,786 
313,943 
1.50,976 
320,080 
144,509 
137,014 

79,&6a 

01,164 
114,396 

67,8.52 
115,938 

90,345 
183,101 

70,022 

94,960 
311,403 
109,398 

36,622 
118,006 

24,728 
437,245 

63,702 
193,870 


Oak  hark  and 
other  dyea. 


dollara. 

225,000 

88,000 

61,000 

42,000 

10,000 

5,000 

29,000 

72,000 

112,000 

107,000 

118,000 

8  ftf, :"! 

336,'000 

308,000 

186,000 

202,000 

H6,000 

108,000 

139,534 

145,705 

111,333 

05,674 

93,809 

6.5,120 

79,884 

101,173 

166,406 

220,279 

00,116 

92,944 

93,609 

71,747 

73,877 

68,758 

06,443 

161,604 

309.696 

229,510 

163,519 

111,087 

39,938 


Total  value. 


dollara. 
4,8.50,000 
4,630.000 
9,261,000 
4,861,000 
9,476,000 
1,399,000 
4,683,000 
4,978,000 
6,'<86,000 
2,701,000 
1,107,000 
670,000 
3,010,000 
7,293,000 
6,484,000 
9,691,000 
4,927,000 
634,000 
3,704,341 
3,81,5,.543 
4,408,01 1 
4,K89,fi4B 
4  038,049 
3,051,2,50 
3,343,070 
3,889,611 
3,681,759 
4,192,004 
4,263,477 
4,347,791 
4,086,339 
4,457,997 
.5,-197,004 
6,301,740 
4,711,007 


6,323,083 
8,204,852 


•  Kor  the  nine  moniha  cndius  30th  of  June  only. 

Foi  exports  of  the  products  of  the  forests,  from  the  I  Inited  States  to  the  British  dominion, 
see  Navigation  and  Trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  homtftcr.   " 
VOL.  II.  3  p 
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CHAPTER    V. 


AGRICULTURE  AND  AGRICULTURAL   PRODUCTS   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  agriculture  of  the  United  States  of  America  is  as  variable  as  its  climates. 
The  following  account  of  it  we  have  grounded  on  the  best  practical  American 
authorities,  who  generally  deprecate  the  backward  and  slovenly  condition  of 
American  husbandry ;  and  upon  our  personal  observations  on  the  subject.* 

We  do  not,  however,  generally  agree  with  them,  for  we  know  many  extensive 
districts  in  England,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  where  far  more  ignorant 
and  careless  husbandry  prevails  than  in  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  the 
British  North  American  possessions.  In  giving  a  brief  statistical  account  of 
the  agriculture  of  America,  we  must  confine  our  limits,  first,  to  the  wheat  and 
other  grain-growing  countries ;  second,  to  the  countries  where  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  sugar,  are  the  staple  crops. 

Before  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  very  little  cotton  and  no  sugar-cane 
were  cultivated.  As  to  the  former  depressed  state  of  husbandrj',  and  the  progress 
of  its  improvement,  we  find  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the  American 
writers  on  agriculture,  "  It  is,  indeed,  a  lamentable  truth,"  says  Mr.  Watson, 
"that,  for  the  most  part,  our  knowledge  and  practice  of  agriculture,  at  the 
close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  were  in  a  state  of  demi-barbarism,  with  some 
solitary  exceptions.  The  labours,  I  may  say,  of  only  three  agricultural  societies 
in  America,  at  that  epoch,  conducted  by  ardent  patriots,  by  philosophers,  and 
gentlemen,  in  New  York  state,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  kept  alive  a  spirit  of 
inquiry,  often  resulting  in  useful  and  practical  operations ;  and  yet  these  measures 
did  not  reach  the  doors  of  practical  farmers  to  any  visible  extent.  Nor  was 
their  plan  of  organisation  calculated  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  emulation,  which  county 
or  state  should  excel  in  the  honourable  strife  of  competition  in  discoveries  and 
improvements,  in  drawing  from  the  soil  the  greatest  quantum  of  net  profits 
within  a  given  space ;  at  the  same  time,  keeping  the  land  in  an  improving  con- 
dition, in  reference  to  its  native  r-gour.  These  results,  and  the  renovation  of 
lands  exhausted  by  means  of  a  barbarous  course  of  husbandry,  for  neariy  two 
centuries,  are  the  cardinal  points  now  in  progression  in  our  old  settled  countries, 
stimulated  by  the  influence  of  agricultural  societies.  Nor  did  their  measures 
produce  any  essential  or  extensive  effects  in  the  improvement  of  the  breeds  of 

»  Washington,  considering  the  then  state  of  agricnltiire  in  Kurope,  was  a  skilful  a<Tricnlturist 
in  America.  Livingston,  Powell,  and  Judge  Duel,  have  been  great  benefactors.  Tlie" reports  of 
tlie  latter  — "American  Husbandry,"  by  Messrs.  Willis  Gaylord,  and  Luther  Tucker  "The 
Cultivator,  "  1  he  Genessee  Farmer,"  "  The  Book  of  the  United  States,"  "  The  Official  Returns  to 
Congress,  The  ReporU  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  The  Reports  of  New  York,  Massachusetts 
and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  "The  Farmers' Instructor,"  by  Judge  Ruel,  "  The  Cultivation 
of  Cotton,  by  Mr.  Seabrook,  President  of  the  AgricuUura!  Societv  of  Sn!.}h  r.".ro!Jna  '  varioiis 
private  communications  and  personal  observations,  arc  our  authorities  for  this  account  of  the 
.igriculture  of  tiie  United  States  of  America. 
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domestic  animals ;  much  less  in  exciting  to  rival  efforts  the  female  portion  of 
the  community,  in  calling  forth  the  active  energies  of  our  native  resources  in 
relation  to  household  manufactures.  The  scene  is  now  happily  reversed  in  all 
directions.  Perhaps  there  is  no  instance,  in  any  age  or  countrj',  where  a  whole 
nation  has  emerged,  in  so  short  a  period,  from  such  general  depression,  into  such 
a  rapid  change  in  the  several  branches  to  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  in  some 
instances,  it  has  been  like  the  work  of  magic." 

The  eariy  neglect  of  agriculture  is  traced  to  various  causes.  The  first  settle- 
ments were  made  along  the  shores  of  the  ocean  and  bays,  or  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  The  population  was  scattered  along  the  sea  coast,  where  enterprise  was 
directed,  as  the  readiest  means  of  employment  to  the  fisheries  and  navigation. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  was  limited  to  the  production  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Agriculture  did  not  generally  attract  industry,  though  it  was  found  far  more 
certain  than  other  pursuits.  The  more  immediately  lucrative  pursuits  of  trade 
and  navigation,  were  preferred  to  the  more  enduring  labour  of  cultivating  the 
soil,  and,  to  the  more  distant  time  required  to  await  its  profits,  or  casualties. 

When  we,  however,  consider  the  formidable  and  disheartening  difficulties 
that  the  wilds  of  America  have  presented,  and,  in  the  remote  districts  of  America, 
still  present  to  the  new  settler,  we  are  not  surprised  at  the  slow,  but  at  the  com- 
paratively rapid,  progress  of  agriculture. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  the  progress  which  a  new  settler 
makes  in  clearing  and  cultivating  a  wood  farm,  from  the  period  he  commences  in 
the  forests  until  he  has  reclaimed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  to  enable  him  to 
follow  the  mode  of  cultivation  which  is  practised  in  old  agricultural  countries. 
As  the  same  course  is,  with  little  variation,  followed  by  all  new  settlers  in  every 
part  of  America,  the  following  description,  which  we  drew  from  observation,  may 
be  useful  to  those  who  are  about  to  emigrate. 

The  first  object  is  to  select  the  farm  among  such  vacant  lands  as  are  most 
desirable;  and,  after  obtaining  the  necessary  tenure,  the  settler  commences  (the 
nearest  inhabitants  usually  assisting  him)  by  cutting  down  the  trees  on  the  site 
of  his  intended  habitation,  and  those  growing  on  the  ground  immediately  ad- 
joining.  This  operation  is  perf-ormed  with  the  axe,  by  cutting  a  notch  on  each 
side  of  the  tree,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground,  and  rather  more  than  half 
through  on  the  side  on  which  it  is  intended  the  tree  should  fall. 

The  trees  are  all  felled  in  the  same  direction ;  and,  after  lopping  off  the 
principal  branches,  cut  into  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lengths.  On  the  spot  on  which 
his  dweUitjg  is  to  be  erected,  these  junks  are  all  rolled  away,  and  the  smaller 
parts  carried  off  or  burnt. 

The  habitations  which  the  new  settlers  first  erect,  are  all  neariy  in  the  same 
style,  and  constructed  in  the  rudest  manner.  Round  logs,  from  fifteen  to 
.wen.y  .eet  .ong,  without  the  least  dressiug,  r.rc  'aid  horizontally  over  each  other, 
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and  notched  in  at  the  comers  to  aUow  them  to  come  along  the  walls  withiii 
about  an  inch  of  each  other.  One  is  first  laid  on  each  side  to  begin  the  walls, 
then  one  at  each  end,  and  the  building  is  raised  in  this  manner  by  a  succession 
of  logs  crossing  and  binding  each  other  at  the  comers,  until  seven  or  eight  feet 
high.  The  seams  are  closed  with  moss  or  clay ;  three  or  four  rafters  are  then 
raised  to  support  the  roof,  which  is  covered  with  boards,  or,  with  the  rinds  of  birch 
or  spruce  trees,  bound  down  with  poles  tied  together  with  withes.  A  wooden 
frame  work,  placed  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  roughly  dressed,  is  raised  a  few 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  leading  through  the  roof  with  its  sides  closed  up  with 
clay  and  straw  kneaded  together,  forms  the  chimney.  A  space  large  enough  for 
a  door,  and  another  for  a  window,  is  then  cut  through  the  waUs ;  and,  in  the 
centre  of  the  cabin,  a  square  pit  or  cellar  is  dug,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
potatoes  or  other  vegetables  during  winter.  Over  this  pit  a  floor  of  boards,  or 
of  logs  hewn  flat  on  the  upper  side,  is  laid,  and  another  over  head  to  form  a  sort 
of  garret.  When  a  door  is  hung,  a  window-sash  with  six,  nine,  or  sometimes 
twelve  panes  of  glass  is  fixed,  a  cupboard  and  two  or  three  bed  stocks  put  up ; 
the  habitation  is  then  considered  ready  to  receive  the  new  settler  and  his  family. 
Although  such  a  dwelling  has  nothing  attractive  in  its  appearance,  unless  it  be 
its  rudeness,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  so  uncomfortable  a  lodging  as  the  habitations 
of  the  poor  peasantry  in  Ireland,  and  in  some  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 
New  settlers  who  have  the  means  build  much  better  houses  at  first,  with  two  or 
more  rooms;  but  the  majority  of  emigrant^ live  for  a  few  years  in  habitations 
similar  to  the  one  here  described;  after  which,  a  good  comfortable  house  is  built 
by  all  steady,  industrious  settlers. 

When  the  occupant  or  first  settler  of  new  land  or  forest  finds  himself  in  com- 
fortable circumstances,  he  builds  what  is  styled  a  frame  house,  composed  of 
timber,  held  together  by  tenons,  mortices,  and  pins,  and  boarded,  shingled, 
and  clapboarded  on  the  outside,  and  often  painted  white,  sometimes  red. 
Houses  of  this  kind  generally  contain  a  dining-room  and  kitchen,  and  three 
or  four  bed-rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  are  rarely  destitute  of  good 
cellars,  which  the  nature  of  the  climate  renders  almost  indispensable.  The 
farm-buildings  consist  of  a  barn,  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  with 
stalls  for  horses  and  cows  on  each  side,  and  a  threshing-floor  in  the  middle ; 
and  the  more  wealthy  farmers  add  a  cellar  under  the  barn,  a  part  of  which 
receives  the  manure  from  the  stalls,  and  another  part  serves  as  a  store-room 
for  roots,  &c.,  for  feeding  stock.  What  is  called  a  corn-barn  is  likewise  very 
common,  which  is  built  exclusively  for  storing  the  ears  of  Indian  corn. 
The  sleepers  of  this  building  are  generally  set  up  four  or  five  feet  from  the 
ground,  on  smooth  stone  posts  or  pillars,  which  rats,  mice,  or  other  vermin 
cannot  ascend. 

Previous  to  commencing  the  cultivation  of  woodlands,  the  trees  which  are 
cut  down,  lopped,  and  cut  into  lengths  are,  when  the  proper  season  arrives 
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(generally  m  May),  set  on  fire,  which  consumes  aU  the  branches  and  small  wood. 
The  logs  are  then  either  pUed  in  heaps  and  burnt,  or  roUed  away  for  making  a 
fence.    Those  who  can  afford  it,  use  oxen  to  haul  oflF  the  large  unconsumed 
timber.    The  surface  of  the  ground  and  the  remaining  wood  is  all  black  and 
charred ;  and  working  on  it,  and  preparing  the  soU  for  seed,  is  as  disagreeable,  at 
first,  as  any  kbour  in  which  a  man  can  be  engaged.    Men,  women,  and  children, 
must,  however,  employ  themselves  in  gathering  and  burning  the  rubbish,  and  in 
such  parts  of  labour  as  their  respective  strengths  adapt  them  for.    If  the  ground 
be  intended  for  grain,  it  is  generally  sown  without  tillage  over  the  surface,  and 
the  seed  covered  in  with  a  hoe.     By  some  a  triangular  harrow,  which  shortens 
labour,  is  used  instead  of  the  hoe,  and  drawn  by  oxen.    Others  break  up  the 
earth  with  a  onehandled  plough,  the  old  Dutch  plough,  which  has  the  share  and 
coulter  locked  into  each  other,  drawn  also  by  oxen,  whUe  a  man  attends  with  an 
axe  to  cut  the  roots  in  its  way.    Little  regard  is  paid,  in  this  case,  to  make 
straight  furrows,  the  object  being  no  more  than  to  break  up  the  ground.    With 
such  rude  preparation,  however,  three  successive  good  crops  are  raised  on  fertile 
uplands  without  any  manure;  intervale  knds,  being  fertilised  by  irrigation,  never 
require  any.    Potatoes  are  planted  (in  new  kinds)  in  round  hoUows,  scooped  with 
the  hoe  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  about  forty  in  circumference,  in  which  three 
or  five  sets  are  planted  and  covered  over  with  a  hoe.     Indian  corn,  pumpkins, 
cucumbers,  peas,  and  beans,  are  cultivated  in  new  lands,  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes.    Grain  of  all  kinds,  turnips,  hemp,  flax,  and  grass  seeds,  are  sown  over 
the  surface,  and  covered  by  means  of  a  hoe.  rake,  or  triangular  harrow;  wheat 
18  usuaUy  sown  on  the  same  ground  the  year  after  potatoes,  without  any  tiUage, 
but  merely  covering  the  seed  with  a  rake  or  harrow,  and  followed  the  third  year 
by  oats.    Some  farmers,  and  it  is  certainly  a  prudent  plan,  sow  timothy  and 
clover  seed  the  second  year,  along  with  the  wheat,  and  afterwards  let  the  ground 
remain  under  gras8,until  the  stumps  of  the  trees  can  be  easUy  got  out,  which  usually 
requires  three  or  four  years*    With  a  little  additional  labour,  these  obstructions 
to  ploughing  might  be  removed  the  second  year,  and  there  appears  little  difficulty 
in  constructing  a  machine  on  the  lever  principle,  that  would  readUy  remove 
them  at  once.    The  roots  of  beech,  birch,  and  spruce,  decay  the  soonest :  those 
of  pine  and  hemlock  seem  to  require  an  age.    After  the  stumps  are  removed 
from  the  soil,  and  those  small  natural  hiUocks  called  cradle  hills,  caused  by  the 
ground  swelling  near  the  roots  of  trees  in  consequence  of  their  growth,  are 
leveUed,  the  plough  may  always  be  used,  and  *he  system  of  husbandry  followed 
that  is  most  approved  of  in  England  or  S-.  -id.    The  foregoing  remarks  we 
drew  up,  from  our  observations  on  husbandry,  in  the  counties  north  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  foUowing  extracts  on  the  subject  of  clearing  lands  is  extracted  from 
observations  bv  Samuel  Prenfnn.  of  fiinnhrux,^    p<>.,»....i :-    i ■  ^ 

cultivator.    Previous  to  undertaking  to  clear  land,  Mr.  Preston  advises,—"  1st. 


pi 
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Take  a  view  of  aU  large  trees,  and  see  which  way  they  may  be  felled  for  the 
greatest  number  of  smaU  trees  to  be  felled  alongside  or  on  them.    After  felling 
the  large  trees,  only  lop  down  their  limbs  ;  but  all  such  as  are  felled  near  them 
should  he  cut  in  suitable  lengths  for  two  men  to  roll  and  pile  about  the  large 
trees,  by  which  means  they  may  be  nearly  all  burned  up,  without  cutting  into 
lengths,  or  the  expense  of  a  strong  team  to  draw  them  together.     2ndly.  Fell  all 
the  other  trees  parallel,  and  cut  them  into  suitable  lengths,  that  they  may  be 
readily  rolled  together  without  a  team,  always  cutting  the  largest  trees  first,  that 
the  smaUest  may  be  loose  on  the  top,  to  feed  the  fires.    3rdly.  On  hill  sides, 
feU  the  timber  m  a  level  direction;  then  the  logs  will  roL  together    but  if  the 
trees  are  felled  down  hill,  all  the  logs  must  be  turned  round  before  they  can  be 
roUed,  and  there  will  be  stumps  in  the  way.     4thly.  By  following  these  direc 
tions,  two  men  may  readily  heap  and  bum  most  of  the  timber  without  requiring 
any  team;  and  perhaps  the  brands  and  the  remains  of  the  log  heaps  may  all  be 
wanted  to  burn  up  the  old  faUen  trees.     After  proceeding  as  directed,  the 
ground  would  be  clear  for  a  team  and  sled  to  draw  the  remains  of  ihe  heaps 
where  they  may  be  wtnted  round  the  old  logs.    Never  attempt  either  to  chop  or 
draw  a  large  log,  until  the  size  and  weight  are  reduced  by  fire.    The  more  fire- 
heaps  there  are  made  on  the  clearing  the  better,  particularly  about  the  old  logs, 
where  there  is  rotten  wood. 

«  The  best  time  of  the  year  to  feU  the  timber,  in  a  great  measure,  depends  on 
the  season  s  being  wet  or  dry.     Most  people  prefer  having  it  felled  in  the  month 
of  June,  when  the  leaves  are  of  full  size.     Then,  by  spreading  the  leaves  and 
brush  over  the  ground  (for  they  should  not  be  heaped),  if  there  should  be  a  very 
dry  fame  the  next  May,  fire  may  be  turned  through  it,  and  will  burn  the  leaves, 
hmbs,  and  top  of  the  ground,  so  that  a  very  good  crop  of  Indian  com  and  pump- 
kms  may  be  raised  among  th.  logs  by  hoeing.    After  these  crops  come  off,  the 
land  may  be  cleared  and  sowed  late  with  rye  and  timothy  grass,  or  with  oats  and 
timothy  in  the  spring.    If  what  is  called  tigood  bum  cannot  be  had  in  May  keep 
the  fire  out  untU  some  very  dry  time  in  July  or  August ;  then  clear  oflF  the  land, 
and  sow  wheat  or  rye  and  timothy,  harrowing  several  times,  both  before  and 
after  sowing;  for,  after  the  fire  has  been  over  the  ground,  the  sod  of  timothy 
should  be  introduced  as  soon  as  the  other  crops  will  admit,  to  prevent  briers 
alders,  fire-cherries,  &c.,  from  springing  up  from  such  seeds  as  were  not  con' 
sumed  by  the  fire.  *  aii* 

"  The  timothy  should  stand  four  or  five  years,  either  for  mowing  or  pasture, 
until  the  small  roots  of  the  forest  trees  are  rotten ;  then  it  may  be  ploughed ;  and 
the  best  mode  which  I  have  observed,  is  to  plough  it  very  shallow  in  the  autumn; 
in  the  spring,  cross-plough  it  deeper,  harrow  it  well,  and  it  will  produce  a  first- 
rate  crop  of  Indian  com  and  potatoes,  and,  the  next  season,  the  lai^est  and  best 
crop  of  flax  that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  be  in  order  to  cultivate  with  any  kinds  of 
gran,,  or  to  lay  down  again  with  grass.    These  directions  are  to  be  understood  as 
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applying  to  what  are  generaUy  called  beech  lands,  and  the  chopping  may  be  done 
any  time  m  the  winter,  when  the  snow  is  not  too  deep  to  cut  low  stumps,  as  the 
leaves  are  then  on  the  ground.  By  leaving  the  brush  spread  abroad,  I  have 
known  such  winter  choppings  to  bum  as  well  in  a  dry  time  in  August,  as  that 
which  had  been  cut  the  summer  before."-. Encyclopedia  Americana. 

Wherever  a  setUement  is  formed  amidst  the  woodlands,  and  some  progress 
IS  made  in  the  clearing  and  cultivation  of  the  soU,  it  begins  gradually  to  develop 
the  usual  features  of  an  American  village.  First,  a  saw  mill,  a  grist  mill,  and  I 
blacksmith  s  shop  appear;  then  a  school  house,  and  a  place  of  worship;  and  in 
a  little  time  the  ^Uage  doctor,  and  pedlar  with  his  wares,  introduce  themselves. 

A  saw  mill,  of  itself,  soon  forms  a  setUement,  for,  attached  to  it,  must  be  a 
blacksmiths  forge,  dwellings  for  carpenters,  millwrights,  and  labourers,  stable, 
and  ox  houses.  A  shop  and  tavern  are  also  sure  to  spring  up  close  to  it  j  tailors 
and  shoemakers  are  also  required. 

In  adverting  to  the  circumstances  which  have  retarded  agricultural  im- 
provements  m  the  United  States,  the  foUowing  remarks  occur  in  a  very  useful 
work  lately  published  on  American  husbandry,*  «  Coming,  as  the  first  colonists 
did  direct  from  the  British  Isles,  and  the  intercourse  with  that  country  having 
continued,  with  only  two  slight  interruptions,  up  to  the  present  time,  it  follows  as 
a  matter  of  course,  that  our  modes  of  thinking  and  acting  should  be  in  a  great 
degree  fashioned  by  those  of  the  fatherland.  This  is  easily  observable  in  pur  iftera- 
ture  and  our  laws,  and  not  less  strikingly  so  in  our  agriculture.  With  some  few 
modifications,  then,  such  as  may  be  traced  to  climate  or  the  different  social  con- 
ditions  of  the  two  countries,  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States  may  be  said  to 
resemble  that  of  England  very  closely." 

The  above  remark  is  the  more  strictly  true  as  relating  to  the  Atlantic  States 
north  of  Carohna,  to  part  of  Vermont,  and  the  portions  of  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.  We  could  apply  them  also  to  the 
agricultural  districts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Upper  Canada,  parts  of 
L.ower  Canada,  and  especially  to  Prince  Edward  Island. 

The  authors  of  the  work  here  quoted  on  American  husbandry,  proceed  :_ 

in  our  reliffion  literatuT^n^  l  *'°S'*"V   H*  >"  every  department  cf  our  social  condition: 

. . _T u.vi.rt,  wjnt  nonvuiiurc  we  loiiow  tlitt 

•  ••  American  Hu.ta.Jry."  b,  Willi,  G»,lora«d  George  Tucker,  Ne,  Vork. 
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example  of  Englwh  planters  and  gardeners  5  and  in  our  farming  operations,  in  culture,  and 
in  the  selection  of  grains,  the  influence  of  that  country  is  paramount.  It  is  necessary, 
then,  to  inquire  how  far  we  may  safely  follow  such  an  example,  and  in  what  respects  we 
ought  to  deviate,  or  when  it  becomes  necessary  to  do  so. 

"  To  determine  this  question  correctly,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the 
position  ot  the  two  countries,  so  far  as  regards  climate,  soil,  and  population,  and  their  in- 
fluence on  plants  and  the  prices  of  labour  In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  correct 
positaon,  that  the  difference  between  the  soils  of  the  two  countnes  is  not  of  a  kind  to  render 
any  difference  of  culture  important 

.  ^'y?  *^®  *"™'P  ™*y  ^  traced  the  great  improvements  made  in  raising  cattle  and  sheep 
m  Bntain,  as  the  vast  amount  of  food  thus  produced  from  an  acre  enables  the  cultivator  to 
enlarge  his  flocks  or  herds  to  any  desirable  extent,  and,  by  rapid  or  comparative  feeding,  to 
exhibit  their  several  qualities.  In  this  country  we  have  hardly  begun  to  appreciate  the 
TOlue  of  the  ro  Scrop.  Public-spirited  and  intelligent  farmers  have  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  subject  to  the  notice  of  their  feUow-tillers  of  the  soil,  but  deep-rooted  prejudices,  and  a 
dread  of  mnovation,  have  in  most  instances  made  the  effort  up-hill  work,  and,  as  yet,  pro- 
ductive of  comparatively  litUe  effect  Still  the  ice  has  been  broken ;  an  impression— a 
fevouraWe  one,  we  beUeve— has  been  made  on  public  sentiment;  and  when  we  remember 
that  a  long  series  of  years  was  necessary  to  place  the  root-culture  on  a  firm  foundation  in 
t-ngland,  we  see  no  reason  to  desptur  of  a  like  triumph  over  incorrect  notions  and  the  pro- 
duction of  simdar  benefits  here. 

"Popubtion,  by  justifying,  or,  rather,  compelling  English  farmers  to  adopt  peculiar 
systems  ot  farming,  may  be  said  to  create  a  wider  difference  between  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countries  than  any  arising  from  the  soil.  i 

"  But  it  is  to  climate  that  the  principal  points  of  difference  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
two  countnes  must  be  traced ;  and  this  is  what  should  be  kept  most  distinctly  in  view 
when  compansons  between  English  agriculture  and  our  own  are  instituted.     England, 
though  in  the  latitude,  and  most  of  it  north  of  Quebec,  has  a  milder  climate  than  our 
middle  states  ;  and  this  fact  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  adapting  the  agriculture  of  that 
country  to  this.     In  the  United  States  (we  speak  particdarhr  now  of  the  northern  and 
nuddle  states,  as  it  is  these   that  are  more  influenced  by  English  agriculture  than  the 
south),  the  summers  are  much  hotter  and  the  winters  much  colder  than  in  England : 
hence  some  plants  that  require  a  great  degree  of  heat  will  succeed  better  here  than  there ; 
while  many  plants  will  bear  the  winters  of  England  in  the  open  air,  that  perish  when  ex- 
posed without  protection  to  the  intense  cold  of  our  winter  months.     A  great  number  of 
themometncal  observations  show  that  the  average  temperature  of  the  three  months  of 
January,  February,  and  March,  in  England,  is  aoout  37  deg.,  42  deg.,  and  47  deg.,  and 
that  of  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  about  63  deg.,  66  deg.,  and  65  deg. 
The  average  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  temperature  per  month  will  not 
exceed  more  than  6  deg.  or  8  deg.,  those  sudden  and  extreme  changes  to  which  our 
climate  IS  subject  being  unknown  there.     In  the  valley  of  the  Genessee,  near  Lake  Ontario, 
the  average  for  the  three  winter  months  ^ves  about  24  deg.,  26  deg.,  and  36  deg.,  and 
for  the  three  summer  months,  71  deg.,  73  deg.,  and  72  a      ;  the  mean  average  of  several 
years  is  49  deg.,  and  the  range  of  the  thermometer  about  100  deg.     In  this  country  we 
have  changes  of  from  30  deg.  to  40  deg.  in  twenty-four  houw :  there  the  greatest  rarely 
exceeds  6  deg.  or  8  deg.     There,  also,  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  but  a  few  degree 
below  the  freezm^  point,  while  here  it  is  below  for  weeks  or  months  together.     Indeed,  it 
IS  probable  that,  m  the  colder  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  thermometer  falls  below  zero 
as  often  as  it  does  in  England  below  32  deg. 

"  This  statement  will  show  that  there  must  be  a  material  difference  between  the  agri- 
c^tur^  operations  proper  to  two  countries  so  situated,  as  far  as  those  operations  can  be 
affected  by  chmate.  To  give  a  single  instance  :  Indian  com,  it  is  ascertuned,  cannot  be 
grown  m  any  country  where  the  thermometer  for  more  than  one  month  is  not  above  70  deg. ; 
and  that  in  a  temperature  of  75  deg.,  or  80  deg.,  it  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection.  This 
is  the  reason  why,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  introduce  com  into  Great  Britain, 
It  has  proved  a  complete  failure.  It  is  not  killed  with  the  frost  there  as  here;  but  the 
degree  of  heat  will  not  brine  it  to  mttturi*"  'li"4»"»  ♦^^  oLmr..^,.  r»<>..^i..      m-  '^nM— **  ^r^a 
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confident  he  should  succeed,  and  did  grow  some  tolerable  crops  of  early  Canadian  •  hut 

me  corn  would  not  m  all  cases  mature  so  as  to  vegetate,  and,  in  soite  of  bis  J,f,n«tm^a  hL 
was  compelled  to  abandon  the  culture.     On  the  contrary    w  leatTs  1  cmn  ♦W^     ^  ' 
bwer  ten^perature  than  maize,  and  is  not  adapted'o  a  E.  d^  climate.    Vrea   B?ZTu 

bntrtlleTa^dlu'dSat  "'"''*  ^r"'""  '^^  T  «'°'^^'  °"'^'  P-^x^PrproducTs  fn  p^Jor! 
molt  imft  P  nf  V  I  ^a'-  %  ^''!f  *"*  '*'"°""*  ^^''"  """y  °*'»^^'  The  low  temperature  and 
Tut  no  nZ  „f  1  "f ''"]*^- ''  ^°7*^  '°  ^«'^^  ""'^  *'"«  P''"*  P«''f««t'y-  Scotland  is  too  cold  • 
butno  part  of  the  .sland  .s  too  hot,  as  is  the  case  with  a  considerabfe  portion  of  o^  s^them 

Uniil/q/Jj?  ^'^^"^"^.^  of  climate  must  be  attributed  the  difficulty  we  have  found  in  the 
Umted  States  m  growmg  hedges  from  such  shrubs  or  trees  as  are  used  in  eLE  for  /w! 

i:T"\  ^?ll  r*""r'^  *'^^'''  ^^^^"-*  «ff-*  ^d  beautTfd  ap;e"anc  etS'fw^ 
fectly  natural  that  we  should  adopt  the  same  plants  for  the  same  obiect  here     bu    IhJZ 

X  :?  t'otaTrf^^'^*^'^  ""'  '''J  y^"'  ''  ™^^  •'^  questionidtheX;  Se  Ire  fite' 
States  ThT^ff^^^'lT  '"'^^*^^  ^'^"''''''  "^  *'^°™  "^  ''«"y  Pl'^nts,  in  the  United 
anSfltl,  r/  ^""?,^'.^'^°  *''"  '"'^•«*'  temperate,  and  equable  climate  of  Endand 
r^col  Ictio^^^^^^  °^  this  countryf  seems  to  hav2  been  overlooked  ;wfn1 

native  plants  that  wm  supply  this  desider^ltrei  *'"'  "^  "^^  °'  ""^ 

somethmg  which  agricultm-ists  in  that  country  are  rarely  callecl  to  guard  ag^n  f  and 
which  of  course,  never  enters  into  their  calculations  in  the  preparation  ff  theirTl  Here 
It  IS  advisable,  m  all  cases,  to  guard  against  the  evU  by  such  a  system  of  pTorLsTnnd 
manuring  as  shall  most  effectually  obviate  the  danger  aiiing  fromSourcS  ^^  '^^ 
n„lH,J  7"^''  '')'^'  '°  ^'^  "i'"^'""'  ^""^  tended  more  tLn  any  others  to  depress  a^ri- 
wh  S'l,    ?/'"''''°*i '  u  Tf'"'"^  *''"  *"««*^«°  't  demands,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  pro^: 

cltf  intreTS    Kr^roTsst  '°"tK  L  ^f'  1^  ^^"  ''  ^^^^^^^^^ 
community  (principallv  amo^^g  '^^lo  lI':iZ\S:^ ^ CeZTlTJlte 
capita,  of  the  country  tWselves,  and  who  may  be  termed  the  Lnes  ofTesodal ^compact) 
that  personal  labour  ,s  disgraceful  and  that  t&e  cultivator  of  the  soil  is  litte  better  than  a 
slave.     Stmnge  as  it  may  seem,  this  feeling  may  be  said  to  be  promoted  ard  perltua^^ 
^     1^^^""*  "^  *^r°?"  th«™««lves.     Tliere  -are  too  many  men  amon^  usE!^  who 
have  good  farms,  and  who  might  employ  their  sons  upon  tLm,  with  th?  certaS  That 
honourable  competence  would  be  the  residt-who  prefer  to  see  them^xposed  to  ^£ 
bons  and  uncertamt^s  of  mercantUe  life,  or  involv^  in  the  temptations  and  perpLitres  of 
SS  evHld  S''"*^''  •  *^°  *'°"'l*'  ''•ffh-minded    inteUigent  cultivators  of  fheS     For 

SucaLd .  hi  fl^  "  Tu'.T'  *u"  ''""fy  ""  ^''^  '^'  f^""«'--  «i«  ^ons  should  be  well 
educated;  but  they  should  be  taught  to  feel,  what  in  fact  is  the  case,  that  in  the  ac^d 
digmty  and  usefulness  of  their  profession,  the  farmer  has  few  equals  and  no  superior.* 

conJn?d  tolTteredSteT.'^'"  '°™'  ^'°"  "'"'  ^'''  ^'^°''  *''"'  *^«  «^»  -">?'-"-  ^^  was  not 

abour  in  contomS  '  TuLT.r^'T'  ''^'^'? 'l  ^'""'^'''  w»"cl' showed  itself 'h/,oldi3  ru  a? 
p.ns.  the  keeper  of  a  common  tavern,  or  dram-shop:  the  connables  who  serv*S  thewdts  or 
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"  The  second  cause  of  the  depressed  state  of  agriculture  in  the  United  State*  is  the  inat- 
tention of  fanners  in  selecting  the  best  breeds  of  animals  for  their  yards,  and  the  best  seeds 
for  planting.  In  these  two  respects  there  is  the  greatest  room  for  improvement ;  aad  the 
necessity  of  entpring  at  once  upon  a  course  of  reform  cannot  be  too  earnestly  pressed  upon 
our  cultivators. 

"  Another,  and  third  cause  of  the  low  state  of  agriculture,  is  the  too  general  want  of 
knowledge  among  farmers  of  the  scientific  principles  which  govern  it," 

We  have,  in  the  account  of  each  state,  territory,  and  district  of  the  United 
States,  described  the  soil  of  each.  In  a  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of  all, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  class  the  whole  country  in  regions,  with  regard  to  the 
soil  and  its  productions. 

The  Jirst  of  these  regions  comprise  the  six  New  England  states ;  the  second. 

New  York,  and  the  middle  Atlantic  states ;  the  third,  the  northern  Western 

states ;  the  fourth,  the  Atlantic,  or  cotton  and  rice  growing  states ;  the  Jifth, 

the  lower  and  southern  Mississippi,  or  cotton  and  sugar  growing  states.     With 

respect  to  the  fertility  and  products  of  these  regions,  the  following  extracts,  from 

an  article  on  the  agriculture  of  the  United  States,  in  "  Hunt's  Magazine,"  are 

interesting : — 

"  Taking  the  six  states  of  New  England,  which  are  limited  in  their  territory,  we  find, 
that  although  the  soil  is  of  primitive  formation,  and  much  broken  by  hills  and  ledges  of 
rocks,  the  common  grains,  such  as  r^e,  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  and  most  of  the  garden 
vegetables,  are  produced  upon  its  hill-sides  and  in  its  valleys  to  a  considerable  extent, 
which  may  be  much  increased  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  although  a  large  portion  of 
its  surplus  population  is  annually  drained  off  to  the  more  productive  lands  of  the  new  states 
of  the  west.  The  state  of  Massachusetts,  however,  has  exceeded  all  other  of  the  New 
England  states,  in  a  better  form  of  husbandry.  There,  not  only  has  greater  attention  been 
paid  to  this  interest  as  a  science,  but  the  influence  of  that  improvement  is  experienced  in 
the  greater  abundance  and  the  superiority^  of  its  crops.  Passing  to  the  state  of  New  York, 
we  find  the  advantages  furnished  by  the  mterest  of  agriculture  most  signally  displayed.  In 
that  wide  alluvial  soil,  stretching  away  from  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  the  surface  of  the  territory,  throughout  nearly  its  entire  extent,  is  checkered  with 
prosperous  farms,  tilled  by  an  agricultural  population  which  is  probably  exceeded  by  that 
of  no  other  portion  of  the  country,  in  the  independence  and  solid  comfort  which  they 
enj<y— a  condition  that  is  principally  derived  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  that 
condition,  indeed,  we  perceive  the  benefits  which  might  be  diffused  throughout  the  whole 
country,  were  this  species  of  enterprise  more  widely  extended.  The  production  of  wheat 
alone  m  this  state  yields  a  vast  revenue  to  its  producers ;  and  the  flour  which  is  poured  out 
from  its  mills,  and  the  quantity  of  beef,   pork,'  and  other  products  of  stock-husbandry,  as 

summons  of  the  justice  of  peace,  and  the  cheating  horse-dealer  ;  in  short,  all  who  nitde  a  living 
by  scheming  or  rascality,  considered  themselves  much  more  important  persons  than  the  truly  more 
respectable,  and  assuredly  more  honest,  man  wlio  cultivated  his  own  lands. 

"  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  farmers  themselves  considered  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  so  far 
beneath  them,  that  they  only  held  the  plough  from  necessity,  as  a  degraded  employment,  while 
their  sons  skulked  from  rural  labour  to  the  woods,  or  to  seek  for  employment  on  board  of  the 
coasting  vessels:— the  daughters,  also,  were  ashamed  of  being  found  engaged  in  the  dairy,  or  as- 
sisting  in  the  occupations  of  haymaking  and  harvest. 

"  Great,  however,  as  the  change  and  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the  province  has  been, 
we  must  yet  consider  farming,  comparatively  speaking,  in  a  rude  state. 

"  There  still  exists  a  lazy  attachment  to  the  make-shift  system — an  absence  of  neatness,  amidst 
luxuriant  vegetation.  In  short,  the  mere  means  of  living  are  too  easily  obtained ;  and,  when 
this  is  the  case,  the  stimulous  of  improvement  and  the  attainment  of  order  seems  to  cease.  Time, 
and  a  great  increase  of  population,  will  alone  create  an  effective  change."— ilfGregor'*  Brituh 
America,  Vol,  II, 
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well  M  graids  and  vegetables,  which  fill  the  channel  of  the  Hudson,  supply  the  want,  of 
the  villages  upon  lU  banks,  and  the  great  metropolis  at  its  mouth.  Passing  towards  the 
south,  we  reach  the  territory  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  with  pains-taking  thrift 
by  Dutch  farmers,  a  source  of  no  inconsiderable  wealth  to  the  state.  Arriving  in  Mary- 
land, we  enter  upon  a  soil  which,  while  it  produces  most  of  the  grasses  and  grains  of  the 
north,  in  as  great  abundance  as  even  the  state  of  New  York,  yields  also  the  tobacco  ;  and. 
from  that  sUte,  through  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida. 
we  have  a  territory  which  stretches  away  in  plain  and  valley,  inviting  the  labours  of  tlie 
plough  and  giving,  in  return,  not  only  the  vegetable  products  of  the  north,  but  also  those 
great  staples,  nee,  tobacco,  and  cotton. 

"  Nor  are  the  agricultural  advantages  of  this  portion  of  our  territory,  however  great, 
equal  to  those  furnished  by  the  soil  of  the  west.     The  valfey  of  the  Mississippi,  or  that 

TrU^T  -7  r  ?*"'*^'  ^'""^  ****  ''^"'^  "•*"  ^"''«  Superior  to  New  Orieans,  watered  by  about 
3000  mdes  of  that  great  river  spreads  out  a  more  fertile  territory  than  that  of  any  other 
Dortion  of  the  plobe,  fhe  oak-lands,  extending  through  Michigan  to  the  borders  of  the 
lakes,  the  prairies  ot  Illinois,  the  deep  mould  which  stretches  from  the  southern  borders  of 
the  lakes  bevond  both  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  and  the  numerous  states 
organised  along  the  Mississippi,  the  Illinois,  and  the  Missouri,  from  the  rugged  cliffs  of 
Lake  hupenor  to  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  Alabama,  develop  a 
held  tor  agriculture  which  almost  bewilders  us  by  its  magnitude. 

"  The  relative  proportion  of  the  agricultural  production  of  the  different  states,  may  be 
clearly  ascertained  from  the  census  which  has  been  ordered,  by  act  of  Congress    to  be 
taken.     It  would  seem,  that  as  a  wheat-growing  state,  Ohio  stands  first  in  rank  •  the 
amount  of  that  product  which  it  yields  being  about  16,000,000  bushels.     The  next  in 
importance  is  Peiinsvlvania,  the  annual   product  of  which  is   13,000,000  bushels      New 
York  ranks  the  third,  producing  11,000,000  bushels  ;  and  Virginia  the  fourth,  producinir 
10,000,000  bushels.     The  state  of  Tennessee  has  yielded  the  largest  annual  crop  of  Indian 
corn  ;  the  product  of  that  state  being  estimated  at  42,000,000  bushels  ;  Virmnia  lias  nro- 
duced  34,000,000  bushels,  Ohio  33,000,000  bushels,  Indiana  28,000,000  bushels    IlUnois 
22,000,000    bushels,    Alabama    18,000,000   bushels,  Georgia    17,000,000  bushels,    and 
Missouri  15,000,000  bushels.     In  the  production  of  potatoes.  New  York  seems  to  bear  the 
palm,  having  yielded  30,999,000  bushels  ;  next  comes  Maine,  with  a  crop  of  10  000  000 
bushels  ;  and  she  is  followed  by  Pennsylvania,  with  8,000,000  bushels.     In  the  production 
o^nnnn"^J?',u''"P^'  leads  the  way  with    289,000,000  lbs.;    Alabama  succeeds,   with 
240,000,000  lbs. ;  Georgia  follows,  with  148,000,000  lbs. ;  South  Carolina  comes  after- 
wards, with  134,000,000  lbs.  ;  Tennessee  follows,  with  128,000,000  lbs. :  Louisiana  yields 
87,000,000  lbs.  ;  Arkansas  23,000,000  lbs.  ;  and  Virginia  10,000,000  lbs.     In  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  It  would  also  appear  that  Louisiana  has  yielded  the  largest  amount,  having 
produced  249,000,000  lbs. ;  and  New  York  comes  next,  in  the  manufacture  of  that  which  i1 
derived  from  the  maple,  yielding,  as  we  are  informed,  from  her  own  forests,  70,000,000  lbs 
In  the  production  of  swine,  Tennessee  stands  first,  having  2,795,000  ;  while  Ohio  has 
furnished  2,000  000.     In  the  production  of  wool,  also.  New  York  ranks  first;  and  that 
state  IS  soon  followed  m  successive  order  by  Ohio,  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
In  the  production  of  tobacco,  the  state  of  Tennessee,  also,  appears  to  rank  first,  yieldiiiff 
the  amount  of  26,000,000  lbs.,  Maryland  is  next,  with  18,000,000  lbs.,  and  Virginia  with 
14,000,000  lbs.,  follows.     In  the  production  of  lumber,  also.  New  York  has  exceeded  any 
other  state,  producing  that  article  to  the  value  of  3,788,000  dollars.     This  state  is  soon 
followed  by  Maine,  the  alleged  valuation  of  whose  lumber  is  1,808,000  dollars.     So  also 
in  the  products  of  the  orchard,  the  palm  is  given  to  New  York ;  the  value  of  this  species 
of  product  derived  from  her  soil  being  1,732,000  dollars.     In  the  products  of  the  dairy, 
New  York  13  found  at  the  head  of  the  column,  producing  from  this  source  the  value  of 
10,000,000  dollars ;  and  that  state  is  soon  succeeded  by  Vermont,  which  derives,  from  the 
same  source,  the  value  of  4,892,000  dollars. 

"  It  is,  indeed,  extraordinary,  when  we  consider  how  certainly  the  application  of  science 
to  the  art  of  agriculture  increases  the  amount  and  value  of  its  products,  and  a  proper 
attention  to  stock-husbandry  improves  the  breed  of  cattle,  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 
to  the  subject  in  our  own  country.     We  have  annual  exhibitions  of  cattle,  called  fairs    in 
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which,  it  must  be  granted,  that  noble  •jMicimcna  of  this  ipeLtea  of  •tocii  are  displayed  ;  but 
littio  hag  be.Mi  done,  coniuored  with  what  ought  to  be  done,  when  we  reflect  upon  the  mag- 
nitude and  importance  of  our  agricultural  interest.     There  are  many  farmers,  both  at  the 
east  and  west,  who,  with  a  laudable  enterpriiio,  have  imported  nunieroua  valuable  ipecimeni 
of  farnnng  stock  j  and  wo  know  that  there  are  numerous  agriculturist*  in  the  heart  of 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  upon  a  domain  which  we  of  the  east  are  too  apt  to  term 
a  wilderness,  who  drive  from  their  barn-yards  s|H!cimens  of  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  which 
would  surprise  the  less  ambitious  husbandmen  of  many  of  our  eastern  states.     But  not- 
withstandmg  the  too  great  neglect  of  thia  branch  of  our  agricultural  interest,  which  we 
denonunuto  stock-husbandry,  our  advonce,   in  this  respect,  of  late  years,  has  been  obvious 
and  marked  ;  and  this  improvement  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  will  compare  the  quality 
of  our  sheep  and  cattle  with  ftiose  of  the  same  general  species  which  formerly  existed  in 
our  own  country.     Liberal  and  enterprising  gentlemen,  adopting  the  pursuit  of  agriculture 
from  taste  and  inclination,  and  disposed  to  spread  widely  the  benefits  of  improved  hus- 
bandry, have  imported  at  their  own  expense,  from  abroad,  some  of  the  best  speaes  of  horses 
and  cattle.      As  early  as  1802,  the  first  importation  of  merino  sheep  into  this  country  was 
made  by  Colonel  llumphreyH,  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  Chancellor  Livingston,  of 
New  York.     Several  comijanies  have  been  also  formed  in  the  states  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
composed  of  gentlemen  of  fortune,  who  have  ma<le  it  an  important  object  to  import  from 
Europe  the  best  stock,  both  of  cattle  and  sheep ;  and  the  farming  interest  of  the  country  is 
indebted  to  Messrs.  George  and  Thomas  Searle,  of  Boston,  who,  in  1824,  imported  that 
beautiful  and  valuable  species  of  sheep,  the  Saxony,  into  the  east,  it  having  been  introduced 
into  the  west  seven  years  previously  ;  and  to  Van  Rensselaer  and  Coming,  of  New  York  ; 
Powell,  of  Pennsylvania  ;  and  Cushing,   of  Massachusetts,   for  similar  services  ;  the  last- 
named  gentleman  having  not  only  imported  the  best  stocky  but  distributed  them  among  the 
farmers  of  his  vicinity  ;  deriving,  as  the  sole  consideration,  the  conviction  that  he  had  con- 
ferred solid  advantages  upon  the  agricultural  interest  of  the    nation.     There  are  other 
mdividuals  who  have  performed  similar  services." 

Great  improvements  are,  however,  making  in  the  agricultural  as  well  as  in 
the  rearing  of  live  stock,  and  valuable  information  on  the  subject  will  be  found 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  and  other  Agricultural  Societies,  to  which 
our  limits  will  scarcely  more  than  allow  us  to  refer. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  crops  of  the  United  States  are  extracted  chiefly 
from  the  Reports  for  1843,  of  Henry  L.  Ellsworth,  Esq.,  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  on  the  Improvements  in  Agriculture  and  the  Arts,  and  the  statistical 
tables  are  all  arranged  and  condensed  from  voluminous  official  returns. 

PROGRESS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  IMPROVER! ICNT. 

"  The  progress  of  improvement  in  agriculture,  though  gradual,  is  yet  steady.  Th 
importance  of  this  branch  of  industry  is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  appreciatei,. 
The  whole  country  is  more  or  less  interested  in  it,  as  it  furnishes,  hesides  what  is  consume '1 
at  home,  at  least  three-fourths  of  all  the  exports  of  the  United  States.— The  vast  pu' 
domain  of  unsold  lands,  too,  will  be  affected  by  this  progress,  and  its  value  proportionably 
advanced.  It  may  1«  well  here  to  mention  some  of  the  principal  sources  of  this  improve- 
ment. *^ 

«  Causes  of  Improvement— The  geological  surveys  ordered  and  in  progress,  or  re- 
cently  completed,  in  many  of  the  stntes,  besides  the  other  important  benefits  thereby  con- 
ferred on  those  states,  have  cont?=»»ni-«'  ?  much  to  advance  the  science  of  husbandry. 

"  These,  in  connexion  with  tb,  ox.iu  .ment«  of  agricultural  chemistry,  by  thus  directing 
the  attention  to  their  analysis,  8.-  ,v.  !on=r  •■  the  nature  of  the  soils  and  their  adaptation 
and  means  of  increased  produv-''  >u,  b--  different  seeds,  products,  and  methods  of  cultivation 
and  manures,  and  so  enable  the  fanrier  or  planter  to  use  the  varieties  of  his  land  to  the 
best  advantage. 

««  The  increasing  number  of  agricultural  periodicals  and  treatises,  and  their  cheap  and 
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more  exteniiive  circulation  throughout  the  land,  ue  «]«o  prodiu^lng  «  happy  eflfcct.  The 
fanner,  and  planter,  in  the  variou.  .ection.  of .lutry  are  thu,  broV.glu  rquaintcj 

Zir  ♦?„?  '  «'«'•' *'«7'"0"'"  England  and  on  the  continent,  now  product,  and  the  re.ult  of 
their  tna'  are  noticed,  and  the  knowledge  of  many  u«)ful  ducoverio.  thua  extended  The 
I.rejudice  again.t  «  book  farminy,'  a.  it  ha.  been  termed,  which  ha.  so  long  proved  a  bar- 
ner  to  the  adoption  of  valuable  improvement,  thu.  .uggestod,  i.  gradually  wearing  away, 
and  a  happy  combination  of  .cience  and  practical  akUl  is  thus  .ecured,  tlie  re.ult.  of  which 
are  every  jrear  becoming  more  and  more  apparent. 

tural'  fnEt"Jl*"^T^'"''*'"  "''"."""''^  f^"*  ."'«»«"<>«  i"  furthering  the  proere..  of  agricul- 
S..„  n  ^"  K  "''^i  '"  ^"^  ''^  comparatively  recent  date,  and  their  Tnstitutio^  and 
l?.r  «n^  ^Tnr  "!. '  P'^'rj*^  """^  *°  """^  ^he  progre..  of  imp«,vement  in  ajiicul. 
fiTtiin  H  I  I'/^'a  '"If^i.*'^  ''"  '^''''''  ^""^  "f  agriculture,  like  what  exisU  in^reat 

Bnbwn,  .Lev  would  no  doubt  be  yet  more  successful,     ft  i.  only  about  fifty  years  since  that 

Bv'lZirrf'w-^''  •'"d  it  ^-^^  proved  of  exten.ive  ben^efit  to  thKuve  empt 
tl^hT^  *r'  *^**  ""•"^"'  '"^^^'^  agriculturist,  of  our  country  are  brought 

tor'-her,  to  compare  notes,  u.  u  were,  to  observe  each  other'.  .ucc<,m,  and  to  convcr.e  on 
U.  ^ .pic  connected  with  thi.  branch  of  industry.  They  examine  the  machiner mple" 
mente,  animal,  and  products    offered  for  exhibition,  and  are  induced  to  bestow  more  care 

Jheir  tmlr.^'  f  "'":•  "^  '^T'  ''''^'  "^^  '''^^'  '"  ^^^  preparation  of  tholu.  anS  n 
knnL  i„T  f  A  ''7''«t'ng--E^«T^  year  new  and  valuable*^  improvement,  are  thL.  made 
to  eSL  anS  rwn  '  ''^  :»"'=»'. -"""'y.  ^re  es.entially  benefited.  "^Premium.  al.o  encourage 
t.lT'  T  '"gl'  y  "al"  ary  incentive  is  furnished,  in  the  honour  to  be  acquired  of  .u^ 
cessful  and  approved  farming.  A  ..milar  effect,  too,  result,  from  the  bounties  given  by 
the  different  states  to  encourage  the  culture  of  some  particular  product.  These  have  never 
been  offereJ  without  a  new  impulse  being  stirred,  and  leading  to  increased  attention  to  the 
pursuit.  Some  of  the  states  in  these  reapcts  are  far  in  advance  of  others,  but  almost  all  are 
^*^«  w^r"""!  *«"PP'-*'««'t°  their  trie  interest,  and  seeking  to  extend  their  true  prosperity. 
While  advertmg  to  the  cause,  of  general  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  our 

.Zlf^'nf/rf  r  l^  f-rr  *°  f^^^^  *°  *^«  •"^^-^'^^J  ^^^^^  ot^  temperance  and 
«^bnety  of  the  labourer,  by  which  tlie  condition  of  the  farm-house  and  farm  is  so  essentially 
benefited,  and  domestic  liappiness  and  effective  strength  promoted.  A  clear  head  and  i 
vigorous  frame,  in  combmat.on  will  ever  be  most  successfufin  tillage,  a.  in  every  branch  of 
industry.  The  lengthening  of  life  and  the  repair  of  health,  thus  secured.  r«,der  many 
n  hl'ob^f^*"  drones  and  mere  consumers,  also  active  and  efficient  producers,  as  we^ 
M  healthful  consumers.  The  amount  added,  too,  in  the  increased  .kill,  a.  well  as  the 
ah3S'""  r  r  .T  ^^}'^\"''^^^l^'y  of  labour,  and  the  actual  effec-tivenes.  of  such 
abourera  as  have  heretofore  been  drawn  from  the  intemperate  class,  now  reformed,  consti- 
tute  po  smal  Item  of  ^m  in  this  view  of  the  subject.  No  little  damage  has  b^en  thu. 
.ustainod  ,„  the  'inebriate'  management  and  cultivation  of  the  land,  whici  i.  now  avoided! 
Were  this  the  proper  place,  .ome  most  interesting  deductions  might  be  made  a.  to  the  phy- 
Hical  force  and  effic  .ncy  thus  added  to  the  various  branches  of  industry,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  whole  on  agnculture,  as  a  source  of  our  national  wealth."— J/r.  Ellsworth's  Report. 

Live  Stock.— The  horses,  horned  cattle,  .swine,  and  sheep  of  the  United 
States,  though  still  of  inferior  breeds,  have  now  very  greatly  improved.  We 
have  no  space  to  give  any  lengthened  account  of  the  live  stock  of  America;  and 
those  who  wish  to  be  well  informed  on  the  subject,  will  find  ample  descriptions 
in  the  Transactions  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  and  other  Agricultural 
Societies. 

New  York,  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  the  New  England  States,  Michigan,  and 
Vermont,  and  in  time,  the  prairie  regions,  will  be  the  principal  countries 
for  horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep.  The  swine  of  the  western  states  are 
increasing  rapidly,  and  of  late  years  for  salting,  and  especially  for  lard  oil.— 
(See  Pork  and  Lard  Oil  Trade  hereafter.) 
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The  breeding  of  sheep  for  their  wool  has  been  grpally  increased  and  improved. 
The  following  extract  on  the  subject  is  interesting : — 

"  From  present  experiments,  the  introduction  and  raising  of  sheep  on  the  vast  prairies 
of  the  west  are  to  be  anticipated,  and  ii  would  not  be  surprising  if  there  should  be  a  great 
change  ia  the  territory  to  which  tho  consumers  of  wool  must  look  for  much  of  their  raw 
material.  Hitherto,  the  New  England  and  middle  states  have  principally  furnished  the 
market  with  wool.  But  pheep  are  already  beginning  to  acquire  importance  in  the  view  of 
the  farmers  and  the  planters  of  the  west  ami  south;  and  if  the  irapoitation  of  1 J 00 
merino  bucks  in  a  single  year  into  South  America  produced  such  a  change  in  their  flot'is, 
why  niajr  not  equally  as  strikbg  a  result  be  e'Tec'ad  in  the  western  and  southern  states 
by  a  similar  introduction  there  ?  Millions  of  sheep  could  be  sustained  at  little  eiipense  on 
the  belt  of  the  oak  timber  land  running  through  Georgia,  geventy  miles  w^de  by  150  miles 
long.  Indeed,  there  is  scarcely  one  ot  the  southern  states  but  would  furnish  some  good 
section  for  the  keeping  of  flecks  on  the  up-lands.  Planters  a-* :  now  also  actually  beginning 
to  collect  their  flocks.  The  sheep-raising  statea  of  the  north  must  expect  competition. 
The  farmer  in  the  hijher  and  colder  latitudes,  who  has  to  fodder  his  "flock  for  a  long 
winter,  will  certainly  feel  thf>  eftect  of  this  new  direction  of  sheep  husbandry,  brought,  as 
he  will  be,  into  competiticn  with  those  who  enjoy  the  advantage  of  an  almost  perennial 
spring.  So  soon  as  the  planter  ceases  to  be  absorbed  in  the  production  of  cotton,  the 
streams  of  the  south  will  be  lined  with  mills,  and  various  operations  of  machinery.  The 
northern  and  middle  states  cannot  but  see  that  it  will  do  so.  There  are  many  locations 
south  and  west  of  the  Delaware  where  three  sheep  at  least  can  be  kept  as  cheap  as  one  can 
on  the  confines  of  the  Canadas. 

"  Pasturage  to  almost  any  extent  covers  the  prairie  range,  and  grass  and  grain  for  a 
short  winter^s  feed  are  cut  and  reaped  by  machines  at  a  trifiiiig  expense.  One  gentleman, 
it  is  stated,  in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  having  a  prairie  farm  in  Illinois  cf  some 
500  acres,  purchased  2000  sheep,  which  he  placed  upon  it,  under  the  care  of  two  faithful 
shepherds.  The  sheep  were  kept  without  diSicultv  in  the  best  of  health,  and  the  proprietor, 
as^  the  first  fruits  of  his  enterprise,  received  60001bs.  of  good  wool,  worth  thirty  cents  per  lb. 
The  transportation  from  Illinois  to  Buffalo  cost  about  one  cent  per  lb.  These  facts  are 
mentioned,  not  to  discouiage  effort,  but  to  prepare  the  producer  of  wool  to  meet  the  con- 
dition of  things  that  must  soon  take  placo  in  a  state  of  general  peace  and  depression  of 
price  of  all  the  staple  products.  By  the  last  census  it  appears,  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  about  20,000,000  of  sheep.  It  has  been  thought  by  those  who  have  paid  attention 
to  this  subject  that  this  number  is  much  too  low  ;  and  the  supposition  has  been  made  that 
there  are  not  less  than  34,000,000  of  sheep  in  this  whole  country,  of  which  one-fifth  are 
in  New  York.  The  safer  estimate  would  probably  be  about  25,000,000 ;  the  estimated 
value  of  which,  at  two  dollars  per  head,  would  give  50,000,000  dollars.  Three  sheep  is 
the  general  allowance  per  acre  for  winter  provender  and  summer  pasture.  The  aggregate 
quantity  of  land  necessary  is  more  than  8,330,000  acres  ;  which,  at  the  average  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  acre  (perhaps  it  would  reach  even  to  twenty  dollars),  would  be  nearly 
125,000,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  wool  produced  at  an  average  of  two  lbs.  the  fleece 
is  50,000,000  lbs.,  which,  probably,  at  the  lowest  average  price,  is  equal  to  12,000,000 
dollars." 

The  following  are  the  live  and  dead  weights,  raised  and  fed  bv  Mr.  Raybold  at  his 
farm  near  Delaware  city.  Theii  wool  was  long,  fine,  and  silky,  such  as  is  raised  for  the 
finest  worsted  stuffs. 

Live  weights  each,  251  "as.  200  lbs..  200  lbs.  219  lbs.,  229  lbs.  233  lbs.,  195  lbs.  219  lbs., 
209  lbs.  173  lbs,  195  lU.  195  lbs.,  177  lbs.  205  lbs.,  189  lbs.  209  lbs.,  229  lbs.  183  lbs., 
193  lbs.  203  lbs.,  189  lbs. 

Dead  weights  each,  116^ lbs.  115^ lbs.,  1241b8.  124lbs.,  llOilbs.  lOOJlbs.,  119lb3. 
94  lbs.,  107  lbs.  lOS^lbs.,  128^  lbs.  Ill  lbs.,  1104  lbs.  98  lbs.,  130411)8.  1174  lbs., 
1324  lbs.  147  lbs.,  11 14  lbs.  130  lbs.,  118  lbs. 

rhe  rough  fat  weighed  371  Ibc. 

The  following  Tabular  Statement  will  exhibit  the  Live  Stock  and  Products  of  each 
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TABLE8  exhibiting  the  Live  Stock,  Horticultural,  and  Agricultural  Products  of  the  United 
States,  from  the  Official  Returns  made  by  thd  Marshals,  in  1840. 


NAME    UP 
8T  VTB. 


Maine . 

New  Hampabire 
Mauacbiuetis  •• 
Rhode  laland  .• 
Connecticut . ,  , 

Vermont 

N^-7York 

New  Jeney.... 
Fennaylvania... 

Delaware 

M  arylaud 

Virginia 

North  Carolina  . 
South  CaroUua . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miaaiaaippi 

Louisiana 

lenaeaee...... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illiaola 

Miaaouri 

Arkanaas 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiaconiin 

Iowa 

D.  of  Columbia . 


LIVE    STOCK. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Horaei 

and 

mules. 


59,'iti 

43,8S< 

6lylM 

0,U24 

34^0 

63,402 

474,543 

7O,S0i 

38S,I'.'9 

14,' .2 1 

92  ^0 

3».i,438 

166,608 

12D,»2I 

137,340 

1*3,147 

100,227 

99,888 

341,409 

395,833 

430,527 

241,036 

190,V31 

196,032 

61,472 

30,144 

13,043 

S,73S 

10,794 

2,14; 


Neat 
cattle. 


327,333 
376,362 
382,374 
36,801 
238,630 
384,341 

:,91 1,244 
220,203 

1,172,663 

33,883 

225,714 

1,024,  M8 
617,371 
872,608 
884,414 
668,018 
623,197 
381,248 
822,851 
787,098 

1,217,874 

610.980 

626,274 

433,873 

188,786 

183,190 

118,0'!1 

30,909 

38,049 

3,274 


Sheep. 


640,264 

617,390 

378,226 

90,146 

403,462 

1,481,819 

3,118,777 

2I!>,283 

1,767,620 

30,347 

237,932 

1,203,772 

638,279 

332,981 

267,107 

163,243 

128,367 

98,072 

741,593 

1,008,240 

»,028,401 

675,082 

395,672 

348,018 

42,151 

99,018 

7,198 

3,462 

15,354 

706 


Swine. 


Poultry 
of  all 
kinds, 
eati- 
mated 
Talue. 


117,386 

121,671 

143,321 

30,639 

131,961 

203,900 

1,900,063 

261,443 

1,303,964 

74,228 

416,943 

1,993,153 

1,649,716 

878,532 

1,437,755 

1,423,873 

1,001,209 

323,220 

2,926,607 

3,310,333 

2,099,746 

1,623,608 

1,493,234 

1,371,161 

393,038 

293,890 

92,680 

31,383 

104,899 

4,0/3i 


dollars. 

123,171 

107,092 

178,16' 

61,702 

176,629 

131,378 

1,153,413 

336,933 

683301 

47,261) 

218,76i 

?!1,«»8 

344,133 

396,364 

't49,623 

404,994 

369.482 

283,559 

606,969 

536,439 

331,193 

357,394 

300.304 

270,&I7 

109,468 

82,730 

61,007 

16,167 

16,329 

3,092 


Value 
of  pro- 
duca  of 
market 
garden- 
ers 


Total 4, 


.335.669  14,971,586  19,311,374  36.301.293'n.344  4in  2,601,196 


dollars, 
3  ,879 
18,085 

383,904 
67,741 
61,936 
18,276 

499,126 

249,613 

332,912 
4,033 

133,197 
92,339 
28,475 
38,187 
10,346 
31,978 
42,896 

340,043 
19,812 

123,071 

97,606 

61,212 

71,911 

37,181 

2,736 

4,031 

11,738 

3,106 

2,170 

52,895 


Value  bt 
produci- 
of  nur- 
series 
and 
floriaU. 


dollars. 

460 

35 

111,814 

12.604 

18,114 

6,80« 

73,980 

26,167 

50,127 

1,120 

10,591 

38,700 

48,581 

2,139 

1,833 

370 

499 

33,413 

71,100 

6,326 

19,707 

17,231 

24-^0 

6,203 

413 

6,307 

10 

1,023 

4,200 


No.  of 
men  em 
ployed. 


689 

31 

392 

207 

302 

48 

823 

1233 

1156 

9 

619 

173 

30 

1058 

418 

85 

66 

349 

34 

330 

149 

309 

77 

97 

8 

37 

60 

89 

10 

163 


Capital 
inTcsttd 


dollars. 
84,774 

^^eo 

43,170 

340,274 

126,346 

6,677 

338,358 

123,116 

837,473 

1,100 

48,841 

10,900 

4,663 

>1},980 

9,213 

68,425 

43,060 

360,71 1 

10,730 

108,397 

31,400 

73,628 

17,513 

37,073 

6,036 

24,'^?3 

6,3'M 

85,(16 

l,6!>8 

42,933 


593..534|     83.53     2.94!>,774  33,787,008  7,266.904 


Value  of 
the  pro- 
ducts of 
I  be 
dairy. 


dollars. 

1.496,902 

1.638  343 

2,373,390 

223,239 

1,376,334 

3,008,737 

10,4U6,D31 

I, .138,032 

3,187,292 

113328 

437,466 

1,480,488 

674,349 

377,810 

606,172 

263,200 

339,685 

133,067 

472,141 

931363 

1.848,869 

742,360 

428,175 

100,432 

«9,v0S 

301,032 

23,094 

33.677 

23,600 

5,566 


Value 
of  the 

products 
of  the 

orobaid. 

dollars. 

149,384 

239.979 

389.177 

32,098 

296,232 

213,944 

1,701,033 

464,006 

618,179 

34,211 

103,740 

703,763 

386,006 

32,273 

136,183 

33,340 

14,438 

11,760 

367,103 

434,935 

475,271 

110,053 

126.7.56 

00,878 

10  680 

16073 

1,033 

37 

50 

3,507 


STATE   OR 
TERRITORY, 


Maine . 

New  Hampshire 
Massachtioetts . 
RhiHie  laland., 
Connecticut  ... 

Vermont 

New  Vork 

New  Jersey.,., 
Pejnsylvauia. . , 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Camliua 
South  Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Alabama 

Hidr:.ssippi .... 

Louisiana 

Tennessee   .... 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Missouri 

Aikansas   

Michigan 

Florida  

Wisconsin  .... 

Iowa 

D.  of  Columbia 


A  G  R  I  C  U  L  T  U  R  i:. 


CEREAL    GRAINS. 


Wheat    Barley.       Oats, 


bushels. 

848,166 

422,124 

157,923 

3,098 

87,009 

4115300 

12,286.418 

774,203 

13,313,077 

315,163 

3„343,783 

10.109,716 

1,960,853 

968,354 

1,801,830 

828,092 

196.626 

60 

4,569,692 

4,803,153 

16,67l,Cdl 

4,049,375 

3,335,303 

1,037,386 

10.5,878 

2,157,101' 

411 

3l2,li6 

154,693 

12,147 


Total 'b4,823,272   4,161,304  I2»,<)7I,S4| 


bushels. 

353,161 

121,809 

163.319 

66.490 

33,7.'i0 

34,781 

2,520,068 

12„')0I 

200,893 

3,200 

3,504 

87,430 

3,574 

3.967 

12.979 

7.962 

1,634 

'  4*309 
17.491 
212,440 
2P,015 
8;i,35l 
t.SOl 

;6o 

1?7,802! 

11,062 
728 
*<i4 


bushels. 
1.076.409 
1,296,114 
1,319,680 
171,317 
1,433,262 
3,322,584 

20,675,847 
3,083,524 

20,641319 

927,405 

3,534  211 

13,151,062 
3,193,941 
l,48C,208 
1,010,030 
1,406,353 
6HR,624 
107,353 
7,03.'),678 
7.155,074 

14,393,103 
5,981,605 
4,988,008 
2,234,047 
189,553 
3,114,051 

4061614 

316,386 

13,761 


Rye. 


bushels. 

137.941 

308,148 

.536,014 

34,52 

737,424 

2303<)3 

2,979.323 

I,u65.820 

6.013,873 

33,546 

723,577 

1,482,799 

213,971 

44,738 

60,693 

51.008 

11.444 

1312 

304,320 

I„121,3r3 

811,203 

129,621 

88,197 

68,608 

6,219 

34,236 

3u5 

1,966 

3,792 

3,081 


Buck- 
wl-eat. 


bushelii. 

51,543 

103,103 

87,000 

2.979 

303,043 

228,410 

2,287385 

8.56.117 

2,113,712 

11,299 

73,606 

243,822 

15,391 

72 

141 

58 

61 

17,118 

8,169 

633,139 

49,019 

57,884 

13,318 

88 

113,593 

10,634 

6,212 

273 


Indian 
corn. 


bushels. 

9.50,528 

1,162,572 

1309,192 

450,498 

l,.500,44l 

1,119,678 

10,972,286 

4,361,079 

14,240.022 

2.D99.339 

8,233,086 

34,577,591 

23,893,763 

14,72-.' 803 

20,903,122 

20,947,C04 

13.161,237 

3,932,912 

44,086,188 

39,847,120 

33  668,144 

M,I33,887 

22,634,211 

17,332,524 

4,846,632 

2,377,039 

898,974 

379,350 

1,406,341 

39,483 


VARI  OUS    CROPS. 


Rice. 


los. 


2,956 

2.820,388 

60.590,861 

12,384,733 

149,019 

777,195 

3,604,334 

10,376 


460 

60 

3,434 

48M20 


Potatoes. 


18,643,367,7,201,743'377,331.873  80,841,422  108,298,060, 1.5.M0O,80o|  1 24,734 


burhels 

10,392,200 

6,206,606 

3,385,652 

91 1,073 

3.414.238 

8,869,731 

30,123,614 

2,072,069 

9.535,663 

200,712 

1,036,433 

2,944.660 

2,609,239 

2,698,313 

1,291,366 

1,708,350 

1,630,100 

834,341 

1,904,370 

1,055,085 

5,805,021 

1333,794 

2,025,330 

783,768 

393,608 

S.109.305 

264,617 

419,608 

334,063 

13,033 


Sugar 
made. 


lbs. 

257  404 

I  l'i2,368 

579,227 

50 

51,764 

4,647,934 

10,048,109 

56 

2,26.5,755 

36,266 

.  1,341,833 

7,163 

30,000 

329,744 

10,143 

77 

110,047,720 

258,073 

1,377,835 

6363,386 

3,727,793 

899313 

274,853 

l,M3 

1.330,784 

'273,317 

135,288 

41,430 


Wine 
made. 


galls. 

2,2;)6 

04 

193 

803 

2,666 

94 

6.799 

0,416 

14,328 

322 

7,685 

13,911 

38,762 

643 

8,647 

177 

13 

2384 

633 

2,209 

11,524 

10,265 

474 

22 


35 
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STATE  OR 
TERRITORY. 


Maine 

N«w  Hampabire 

Mufacbunetto.. 

Rbgde  ItUnd. 

CeDnco'ieut , . 

Vermnnt 

New  York. . . . 

MewJariey.. 

PenDtylrania. 

Delaware .... 

Maryland .... 

Virginia 

Nortli  Carolina. 

Mouth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiaaiMippi .... 

Liouiaiaoa 

Tenuetaee 

Kentucky , 

Ohio...... , 

Indiana , 

lllinoia 

Miaaouri 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

WiacoDsin 

Iowa 

D.  of  Columbia.. 


VARIOUS     CROPS. 


Hay. 


ton*. 
69I,U8 
406,107 
M»,393 
63,449 
436,704 
836,739 
S.Vi7,e47 
334,861 
1,311,643 
S2,483 
106,6874 
3H4,708J 
101,369 
24,618 
16,069! 
12,718 
171 
24,631 
31,«33 
88,306 
1,022,037 
178,029 
164,032 
49,083 
&86 
130,809 
1,197 
80,938 
17,993 
1,331 


Hopa. 


Total 110,248,1061 


Iha. 

36,040 

243,429 

294,799 

IIS 

4,973 

48,137 

447,290 

4,931 

49,481 

746 

2,397 

10,907 

1,063 

93 

778 

829 

194 

119 

830 

743 

62,199 

38,901 

17,742 

78» 

lV,381 

"133 

83 
28 


Wax. 


lbs. 

3,7  23| 

1,349 

1,196 

163 

S897 

4,660 

S2,7flS 

10,061 

31.107 

1,088 

3,674 

69,020 

118,923 

19,'97 

19,799 

23,226 

6,839 

1,012 

30,907 

38.419 

38,930 

30,647 

29,173 

33,461 

7,079 

4,S83 

76 

1.474 

2,192 

44 


Tobacco 
gathered. 


Iba. 

80 

119 

64,993 

317 

741,697 

989 

744 

1,92-i 

329,018 

272 

84,816,012 

73,347,106 

16,772,390 

91,919 

162  894 

373,302 

83,471 

1 10.824 

29,990,432 

93,436,909 

8,942,379 

1,8-20,306 

304,326 

9,067,913 

148,439 

1,002 

79,274 

119 

8,076 

93,590 


Woo). 


Ib>. 

1,463,391 

1,260.917 

941,906 

183,830 

889,870 

3,699,239 

0,849.399 

397,207 

3,048,364 

64,404 

488,201 

2,938,374 

623,044 

309,170 

371,303 

220,333 

175,196 

40,283 

1,060,332 

1,786,847 

3,689,313 

1,237,919 

630,007 

962,269 

64,043 

193,373 

7,283 

6,777 

23,039 

707 


Cotton 
gathered. 


Iba. 


334 

6,673 

3,494 .4H3 

9I,92'<,190 

61,710,374 

163,392,396 

117.138,823 

1113,401,977 

152,999,368 

27,701,277, 

691,496 

180 

200,(M7 

131,123 

6,028,642 

12,110,333 


Silk 
eocoona. 


1,238.902     628,303^210,163,319    39,802,114  790,479,279     61.992} 


Iba. 

211 

4101 
1,741 

438 
17,938 
4,286 
1,735} 
1,966 
7,2621 
1,4981 
2,290J| 
3,191 
3,014 
3,060 
2,092J 
1,002] 
91 

317 
1,217 

737 
4,3i7J 

379 

1,130 

70 

S3 

266 

"1 

"esi 


Hemp 
and 
flax. 


ton*. 


2,649} 

32| 

488 

35,594i 

9,8791 


Value  of 
home 

made,  or 
family 
gooda. 


Wood 
aold. 


dollara. 

804,307 

338,303 

231,042 

31,180 

336,163 

674,348 

4,636,347 

3fll,i>29 

1,303,093 

62,116 

176,030 

2,441,672 

1,413,242 

930,703 

1,467,630 

1,696,110 

682,043 

65,190 

3.886,661 

3,622,462 

],8')3,037 

1,289,802 

093,567 

1,149,944 

489,790 

113,959 

20,205 

12,667 

23,960 

1,500 


rnrda. 
303,011 

116,368 
278,069 

48,6«a 
159,063 

96,399 

1,098,023 

340.603 

369.910 

67,864 
178,181 
403,990 

40,034 
171,491 

97,439 

60,995 
118,433 
202,867 
104,014 
364,133 
27<,9»7 
188.713 
134,340 

81,981 

78,606 

94,498 
9,943 

22,910 
7,304 
1,387 


93,231?    20,023,380  9,068,891 


Recapitulation  exhibiting  the  total  amount 

Agricaltnre.— Lire  itnck. 

Horaeaand  molea 4,333,669 

Neat  cattle 14,971,986 

fneep 19,311,374 

Sw'ne 26,30 1 ,303 

Poultrr  of  all  kinda— eatimated  Talue dolla.    9,344,410 

Horticulture. 
Value  of  produce  of  market  gardenera  .....  do.      3,60 1 , 1 96 
M  „         nuraeriea  and  florist*... do.         993,934 

Number  of  men  employed 8,993 

Capital  invested dolls.      2,949,774 

Value  of  the  produce  of  the  dairy do.    3.V87,008 

»  „  orchard     do.      7,296,904 

Cereal  grains. 
Nomber  of  bushela  of  wheat 84,833,372 

n  »         barley 4.161,504 

h  „         oata 133,071,341 


of  each  of  the  columns  in  the  foregoing  tables. 

Number  of  bushel*  of  rye 18,643,967 

•>  >,  buckwheat 7,391,743 

II  II  Indian  com 377,931379 

f       poondsofrice 80,8<S1,43S 

Various  crops. 

Bushels  of  potatne* 108,298  060 

Pounds  of  sugar  made 193,100,800 

Gallona  of  wine  made 124,734 

Tonaofhay   10,248,108} 

Ponnda  of  bopa   I,238,50» 

I,  wax G28,303| 

„         tobacco  319,163,319 

„         wool 39302,114 

Cotton  gathered 790,479,279 

Silk  cocoon* 61,953} 

Ton*  of  hemp  and  flax 93,35l| 

Cord*  of  wood  *old 3,088,891 


The  foregoing  returns  are  made  by  the  officers  of  the  United  States  who  bear 
the  name  of  marshals.  The  detailed  accounts  include  not  only  the  returns  of 
each  state,  but  those  of  each  county  in  each  state ;  and  also  of  the  smaller  di- 
visions of  each  county,  called  townships.  The  agricultural  statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom  might,  in  a  similar  manner,  with  very  little  trouble,  and  at  not  much 
expense,  be  made  out  at  least  once  in  ten  years,  and  even  for  every  five  years, 
by  taking  that  of  each  parish.  I  feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster, 
who  sent  me,  most  obligingly,  a  complete  copy  of  all  the  voluminous  returns  made 
by  the  marshals  of  the  United  States. 


alue  of 

liome 

Wand 

ade,  or 

sold. 

ramily 

gooda. 

lollan. 

cords. 

804,397 

803,011 

938,303 

116,266 

231,042 

278,069 

SI, 180 

48,6«a 

326,163 

139,062 

674,348 

96,399 

1.036,347 

1,058,023 

SOl.HS.l 

340.602 

,303,093 

260.6I6 

611,116 

67,864 

176,030 

178,181 

l,«l,672 

403.390 

,413,242 

40.031 

930,703 

171,431 

,467,630 

37.439 

,636,1  ID 

60,955 

682,943 

118,433 

63,190 

202,867 

(.886,661 

104,014 

,622,462 

264,222 

,8.13,037 

27«,527 

,289,802 

189.712 

093,307 

134,340 

,149,.544 

81,981 

489,750 

78,606 

113,935 

34,498 

80,205 

0,943 

12,567 

22,910 

23,960 

7,304 

1,300 

1.287 

,023,380 

\0e8,891 

going  tables. 

....  18,643,367 
....  7,291,743 
....  377.331375 
....     80.B<Si,42S 

...  108,298  060 
.  . .  153,100.800 
124,734 
...      10,248,106} 
...       I,«38.60» 
628.3031 
...  919,I63.3<9 
...     35,802,114 
...  790,479,275 
61,5324 
9S,25I{ 
...       9,088,891 
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AMERICA. 


CULTIVATION  OF  RICE. 

" '  Landgrave  Tliomns  Smith,  who  was  governor  of  tlie  province  in  1698,  had  been  at  Mada- 
gascar before  he  settled  in  Carolina.  Tiiere  he  observed  that  rice  was  planted  and  grew  in  low 
and  moist  ground.  Having  such  ground  at  the  western  extremity  of  his  garden,  attached  to  his 
dwelling-house  in  East  Bay-street,  he  was  persuaded  that  rice  would  grow  therein,  if  seed  could 
be  obtained.  About  this  time  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  being  in  distress,  came  to  anchor  near 
Sullivan's  Island.  Tiie  master  of  the  vessel  inquired  for  Mr.  Smith  as  an  old  acquaintance.  An  in- 
terview took  jplace.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  Mr.  Smith  expressed  a  wish  to  obtain  some  seed- 
rice  to  plant  in  his  garden,  by  way  of  experiment.  Tlie  cook,  being  called,  said  he  had  a  small  bag 
of  rice  suitable  for  tliat  purpose.  Ihis  was  presented  to  Mr.  Smith,  who  sowed  it  in  a  low  spot  in 
his  garden,  wliich  now  forms  a  part  of  Longitude-lane.  It  grew  luxuriantly.  The  little  crop  was 
distributed  by  Mr.  Smith  among  his  planting  friends.  From  this  small  beginning,  tlie  first  staple 
of  South  Carolina  took  its  rise.     It  soon  after  became  the  chief  support  of  the  colony.' 

"  Its  introduction  contrilr<ted  much  to  the  prosperity  of  that  part  of  North  America.  It  be- 
came valuable,  not  only  for  consumption  at  home,  but  as  an  article  for  exportation.  Uy  an  act  of 
parliament,  3rd  and  4th  of  Anne  (170«),  rice  was  placed  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and 
could  only  be  shipped  directly  to  Great  Britain  ;  but  afterwards,  in  the  year  1730,  it  was  permitted 
to  be  carried,  under  certain  limitations  and  restrictions,  to  the  ports  of  Europe  lying  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  Its  culture  had  so  increased,  that,  as  early  as  1 724,  18,000  barrels  of  it  were  exported ; 
and,  from  November,  1760,  to  September,  1761,  no  less  than  100,000  barrels  were  shipped  from 
Sontii  Carolina. 

"  In  1770,  the  value  of  this  article  exported,  being  in  quantity  about  160  COO  barrels,  amounted 
to  1,530,000  dollars. 

ExpoBTS  from  1791  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


Tiercea. 


1791  , 

1792  , 

1793  . 
1704  , 

1795  , 

1796  . 

1797  , 
I79.^  , 
1709  , 

1800  . 

1801  , 

1802  . 
1803 
1804  . 
180S 
1806 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1811 
1813 
1814 
1815 

1816  . 

1817  . 


96,980 

141,762 

134,611 

116.480 

138,526 

131,039 

60,111 

125,243 

110,51)9 

112,0.'>6 

94,866 

70,822 

81,838 

78,385 

56,830 

101,627 

U4,691 

9,228 

116,907 

131,341 

119,3.'ia 

77,190 

12(1,843 

11,476 

129,218 

137,843 

70,29G 


V«lue. 

Y  K  A  RS. 

Tierces. 

Value. 

dollara. 

1818 

88,181 
76  523 
71,663 
88  214 
87.089 
101.365 
1 13,220 
97,015 

HI, oca 

133,5  8 
175,019 
171,636 
130.697 
116,317 
120,327 
144. 1U6 
111,886 
110,8.51 
111,983 
106,084 
71,048 
03,320 
101,660 
101,617 
114,617 
106,700 

dollars. 

3,262,697 

2,142,644 

1,714,913 

1,494,923 

1,553,481 

1,810,985 

1,881,981 

1,925,243 

1819 

1820 

1811  

1822 

1813 

1824 

1816  

1826 

1,917,448 
3,343,908 

1827   ., 

1828  

1,610,696 
2,514,370 
1,986,824 

IH29  

2,455,000 

1830 

2,350,000 

Ig3|   

2,010,267 
2,153,631 
3,774,418 
2,113,173 

1 ,705,000 

1831 

2,0I7,0U0 
2,367,000 

1833 

1834  

221,000 

1835 

3,210,331 

2,104,000 

1836 

3,548,750 

1,6111,1100 

1837 

1.309.279 

1,387,000 

18.38 

1,711,819 

1,544,0(10 

1839   

3,460,198 

3,02l,fl(H) 
130,000 

1840 

1,941,076 
9,010,107 

1841    

2,785.000 

|S4t  

1,907  h"»7 
1,625,726 

3.555,000 

1843  

2,378,880 

"  ll'inc. — Noitli  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  rank  highest,  in  their 
order,  in  tlie  production  of  wine.  In  Maryland,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Maine,  and  Kentucky,  some 
iliousands  of  gallons  are  likewise  produced.  Two  acres  in  Pennsylvania,  cultivated  by  some  Ger- 
mans, have  the  past  autumn  (1842)  yielded  1500  gallons  of  the  pure  juice  of  tlie  grape,  and  paid  a 
net  profit  of  more  than  1000  dollars.  Still,  the  quantity  produced  is  small.  'The  cultivation  of 
botli  the  native  and  foreign  grape,  as  a  fruit  for  the  table,  seems  to  be  an  object  of  increasing  in- 
terest in  particular  sections  of  our  country ;  but  any  very  decided  advances  in  this  product  are 
scarcely  to  be  expected. 

"  Near  Mississippi  city,  in  Mississippi,  grapes  are  said  to  succeed  well.  One  pereon  is  men- 
tioned who  had,  on  an  average,  from  vines  four  years  old,  over  200  fine  bunches  to  tlie  vine 
Some  others  have  liad  over  500  bunches  to  the  vine.  Mr.  Mottier,  of  Delhi,  near  Cincin- 
nati, has  six  acres  wliolly  devoted  to  grape-vines.  The  vineyard  was  planted  in  1829,  and 
began  to  yield  fair  returns  in  two  or  three  years ;  and,  during  tiie  whole  period,  he  has 
lost  but  a  single  crop,  lie  finds  theie  a  northern  preferable  to  a  southern  exposure.  The 
Swiss  vine-dressers,  it  is  said,  say  tiiat,  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  if  they  save  the  crops  of 
three  years  out  of  five,  tliey  think  they  do  well.  '  About  1500  gallons  of  wine  were  made  last 
year  ( 1842),  for  wliicii  he  linds  a  ready  sale  at  one  dollar  per  gallonr  The  Catawba  affords  a  white 
wine  in  good  repute  with  connoisseurs,  resembling  Rhenish.    The  Cape  grape  makes  a  red  wine 
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Value. 


dollara. 

3,262,607 

2,142,644 

I,7I4,9»3 

1,404,023 

I,SS3,482 

],g30,98A 

1,882,983 

1,025,243 

1,017,445 

2,343,908 

3,620,696 

2,514,370 

1,986,824 

2,010,267 

2,152,631 

2,774,418 

2,123,272 

2,210,331 

3,548,750 

2,309,279 

1,721,810 

2,460,198 

1,042,070 

2,010,107 

1,007,387 

1,625,726 
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?-f,rJ        P"'S""''y-     H's  vines,  this  year  (1843)  are  in  a  very  promising  state;  and  should 
noUnng  untoward  occur,  he  thinks  they  will  yield  him  from  200  to  400  gallons  of  wine  to  the 
ncre.      mere  are  also  said  to  be  some  lialf-dozen  other  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  ;  and  the  amount 
ot  Aniericanwine  manufactured  there,  and  the  preparations  for  extending  the  business  by  Ger- 
mans Jrom  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  are  stated  to  be  larger  than  would  be  imagined.     '  The  Scun- 
peniong  grape  of  North  Carolina  has  been  pronounced  by  a  French  gentleman,  not  very  ready  to 
»»!I     .    ^"ce'lence  of  American  grapes,  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  he  had  ever  seen  in 
r  ranee.     U  is  said  that,  *  m  southern  climates,  under  the  best  management,  2000  gallons  an  acre 
TLa^^Ic^.^'^  "."  '". "  ^\"^y"<^  product.     Some  of  the  vines  of  ten  or  twelve  yeare*  growth 
yielded  half  a  barrel  a-piece.'     A  gentleman  in  North  Carolina,  who  this  last  year  made  thirty 
barrels,  intends  the  next  year  to  make  forty  or  more.     The  culture  of  the  grape  has  also  been  sue- 
cesstul  in  Louisiana,  and  the  following  calculations  have  been  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  ex- 
«w!fr^ii    •  I!f  T^  P'''"*.^  '*'**'  '"•^  ^'"^  ^'"  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  weighing  50,000  lbs., 
I^nl^^f    •  y',^'*'i''*^«'  P-^^'ng  «nd  allowing  for  all  waste,  16,66«i  lbs.  of  pure  juice,  or  2083  gal' 
to  six  nnn"„H,  „  h'""*i'''"'^l"  °^  ^''^  kind,  called  the  grape  of  Canaan,  are*«,id  to  wdgh  from  «ve 
t«wL  iS  r    •      •  "   V  ^^'^V^P^  h^'  «'^°  '«'«"  cultivated  very  successfully  as  a  fmit  for  the 
)ff  .fe  r  .     k'""7.'*^^.7  ^°'^-    ^r  ge"t'«""an  at  Croton  Point  is  said  to  have  twenty  acres 
thVnh  Y        f  **"?  '^abella  grapes.     The  country  abounds  with  many  fine  native  grapes,  some  of 
which     ave  already  been  adapted  for  cultivation.     A  southern  journal  speaks  of  the  discove.^ 
rTmnt.    n  'fn/^^V^'rT*  *'"'««='»*t«'T  "l:  b"nch  grape,  indigenous  to  The  United  States,  in  a 
remote  unsettled  part  of  Leake  county,  in  Mississippi,  on  the  Yokanodkano  river.    The  bunches 
are  very  large  ;  the  fruit  transparent,  thin  skinned,  and  oval ;  pulp  soft,  with  three  seeds  inclosed  ; 
YokanodTano^^raV    ''^'""°"*  "'*'"'"'•  ""'^  ^^  '°"S  '"""'»  »<>  »''«  ^"<^^^^^-     I*  «  called  the 

koJ  i^'  l^'^t  "\°^^  of  preserving  grapes,  it  is  recommended  that  they  be  put '  in  tight  boxes  or 
kegs  in  alternate  layers  with  carded  bate  of  cotton.'  t,         *«  or 

"  The  whole  amount  of  the  wine  crop  in  the  tabular  estimate  for  the  United  States,  is  139.240 
gallons,  ' 

"  Madder,  which  was  mentioned  in  the  report  for  1842,  is  said  to  repay  a  net  profit  of  200 
dollars  to  the  acre  when  properly  managed.  It  produced  on  the  farm  ot^a  gentleman,  who  has 
devoted  some  attention  to  this  product  in  Ohio,  at  the  rate  of  2000  lbs.  per  acre,  and  he  believes 
«  a11[  11  T  %  '?  Prodoce  3000  lbs.,  which  is  a  greater  crop  than  the  average  crops  of  Germany 
f„»  „J  r  •  r^-."  P''"*^**'^  th«t  It  may  hereafter  be  more  an  object  with  our  farmers,  but  tlii 
n™'"  ^^BQo  ^  .<="""'?  a'nong  them  must  be  gradual.  Nine  acres  have  been  planted  by  one 
pereon  in  1839,  which  he  harvested  in  1842.  The  labour  required  is  said  to  be  from  eighty  to 
in^h-T  T-  Pf '  ""*J  ^""^  ^/'"P  "  "•"  '^"P^'*  ""  "'  '*  »''ree  years  old.  The  nature  of  the  soil 
from  madder*  cultivated  is  said  to  have  considerable  influence  on  the  colour  of  the  dye  produced 

';  qUvet,  it  is  asserted,  may  be  grown  in  some  of  the  southern  states.     A  gentleman  in  Missis- 

^1,1^;!^  Kf'  '". ""  T'*'"'"""^  J*"""""':  *"'  ''"^^ '  ^■^^  °"*''  growing,  which,  at  five  years  from  the 
cutting,  bore  fruit,  and  was  as  large  at  that  age  as  they  usually  are  in  Europe  at  eight  years  old.' 
The  ohve  here'  it  is  added,  •  will  yield  a  fair  crop  for  oil  at  four  years  fronl  the  nursery,  and  in 
eight  years  a  fiill  crop,  or  as  much  as  in  Europe  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age.'  The  lands 
and  climate  there  are  stated  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  tlie  olive  (or  oil 
jJickles  &c  as  any  part  of  Europe.  Some  hundreds  of  the  trees  are  said  also  to  have  been  grow- 
ing in  South  Carolina,  and  the  owner  expressed  his  conviction  that  this  product  would  succeed  well 
on  our  sea-coast  of  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  frosts,  though  severe,  did  not  destroy  or  iniurc 
them ;  and  in  one  case,  when  the  p  ant  was  supposed  to  be  dead,  and  corn  was  planted  in  its  stead, 

T.  o^  ""*  ''"l"'^-  .  '^  "  "^^  ^"°"'"  ^°  ^^  *  ^'^^  °*"g'"««'  longevity-even  reaching  to  1000 
or  2000  years  ;  so  that  when  once  established,  it  will  produce  crops  for  a  great  while  atterwards. 
t  he  expense  of  extracting  tlie  oil  is  also  stated  to  be  but  trifling. 

"  Indigo.— T\m  was  once  a  most  important  crop  in  South  Carolina,  and  some  attention  has 
been  given  to  it  by  an  individual  or  two  in  Louisiana,  and  the  enterprise  is  said  to  promise  success- 
and  enough  might  undoubtedly  be  raised  in  this  country  to  supply  our  own  market,  so  tiiat  we 
sliould  not  be  dependent  on  other  nations  for  this  article.  Some  indigo  produced  at  Baton  Kouac 
IS  pronounced  to  have  been  equal  to  the  best  Caraccas,  which  sells  at  two  dollars  per  pound  ;  and 
the  gentleman  who  cultivated  it  remarks,  that  one  acre  of  ground  thero,  well  cultivated,  will  yield 
from  forty  to  sixty  pounds;  that  it  requires  only  from  July  tu  October  for  cultivating  it ;  that 
there  is  not  connected  with  it  on^third  of  the  expense  of  time  that  is  generally  required  for  the 
cultivation  of  cotton.  He,  therefore,  intends  in  future  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  in  preference  to  cotton. 

"Gentral  Remark,.— The  root  crops  form  a  very  important  item  as  fodder,  and  are  cultivated 
with  increasing  success  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  turnip  has  not  yet  become  as  great  a 
™J  ^r""".**"/  '^"".''."««."  i«'-»  Kngland,  where  v^ry  Ir.rg^  crops  are  produced;  nor  arc 
carrots,  the  product  of  which  has  sometimes  in  England  reached  to  over  thirty-seven  tons  per 
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acre ;  or  parsnips,  which  are  said  to  be  excellent  food  for  horses  and  cattle.  Parsnips,  also,  stand 
the  winter  better  than  any  other  root  vcsetable.  Swine,  too,  are  fond  of  them.  Besides  the 
rula  baga,  mangel  wurtzel,  sngar  beet,  and  other  varieties  of  the  beet,  occupy  a  useful  place  on 
the  farm,  and  are  more  or  less  cultivated  in  this  country. 

"  An  account  of  an  experiment  respecting  the  raising  of  pumpkins  on  grass  land,  and  the  great 
amount  produced  from  one  vine,  furnishes  some  important  facts  with  reference  to  the  culture  of 
that  product,  showing  that  it  might  be  rendered  very  profitable. 

"  The  productions  of  the  orchard— apples,  peaches,  and  pears,  and  other  varieties  of  fruit — are 
most  successfully  raised  for  market  in  some  of  the  states.  The  peach  orchards  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  form  a  source  of  large  profit  to  their  enterprising  proprietors.  The  apple  crop  suf- 
fered severely  the  past  year  in  some  of  the  New  England  states. 

"  Many  farmers  in  Wisconsin  territory  are  said  to  be  beginning  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  wool ;  large  flocks  have  been  introduced  into  the  southern  counties. 

"  Much  is  doing  to  ascertain  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  for  our  country,  and  many  noble  speci- 
mens have  been  exhibited  the  past  year  at  the  agricultural  fairs  in  various  parts  of  the  union,  show- 
ing the  increasing  attention  which  is  given  to  this  subject. 

"  The  products  of  tlie  dairy,  too,  and  the  apiary,  with  the  new  methods  of  raising  poultry, 
might  claim  a  notice.  The  subject  of  the  best  modes  of  cultivation,  manures,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  various  parts  of  husbandry  to  one  another,  belong  to  the  general  subject." — Mr.  ElUwortK$ 
Report. 

Prickly  Comf/ey.— Some  experiments  have  been  mode  in  tlie  New  England  states  for  feeding 
cattle ;  and  that  on  being  gathered  only  once  in  two  years,  an  acre  produced  2400  bushels.  It  is 
regarded  as  indigenous  to  America. 

Apples, — The  following  are  extracts  from  letters  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  : 

"  For  some  years  I  have  been  experimenting  upon  the  apple-tree,  having  an  orchard  of  20,000 
bearing  Newtown  pippin  trees.  I  have  found  it  very  unprofitable  to  wait  for  what  is  termed  the 
bearing  year,  and,  consequently,  it  has  been  my  study  to  assist  nature,  so  as  to  enable  the  tree  to 
bear  every  year. 

"  I  have  noticed  that  it  produces  more  profusely  than  any  other  tree,  and,  consequently,  re- 
quires the  intermediate  year  to  recover  itself,  by  extracting  from  the  atmosphere  and  earth  the  re- 
quisites to  enable  it  to  produce. 

"  One  yeor  is  too  short  a  time  for  so  elaborate  a  process,  and,  if  unassisted  by  ort,  the  inter- 
vening year  must  necessarily  be  lost.  If,  however,  it  is  supplied  with  the  necessary  substances,  it 
will  bear  every  year — at  least,  such  has  been  the  result  of  the  following  experiments  : 

"  Three  years  ago,  in  April,  I  scraped  all  the  rough  bark  off  several  thousand  trt^-s  in  my 
orchard,  and  washed  the  trunk  and  limbs  within  reach  with  soft  soap,  trimmed  out  all  the  branches 
that  crossed  each  other  early  in  June,  and  painted  the  wounded  part  with  white  lead,  to  keep  out 
moisture ;  then  split  open  the  bark,  by  running  a  sharp-pointed  knife  from  the  ground  to  the  first  set 
of  limbs  in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  month,  which  prevents  the  tree  from  becoming  bark-bound, 
and  gives  the  inner  wood  an  opportunity  of  expanding. 

"  In  July,  I  placed  one  peck  of  oyster-shell  lime  around  each  tree,  and  left  it  piled  about  the 
trunk  until  November,  during  which  three  months  the  drought  was  excessive.  In  November,  the 
lime  was  dug  in  thoroughly.  The  following  year  (1842),  1  collected  from  those  trees  1700  barrels 
of  fruit,  some  of  whicli  were  sold  in  New  York  for  four  dollars  per  barrel,  and  others,  in  London, 
for  nine  dollars ;  the  cider  made  from  the  refuse,  delivered  at  the  mill  two  days  ofter  its  manufac- 
ture, I  sold  for  three  dollars  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel  of  thirty-two  gallons,  not  including  the 
barrel.  In  makina  cider  I  never  wet  the  straw.  After  gathering  the  fruit  in  October,  I  mamired 
the  same  trees  with  stable-manure,  having  secured  to  it  the  ammonia,  and  covered  it  immediately 
with  earth. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  this  year  (1843),  the  same  trees  literally  bent  to  the  gro\ind  with 
the  finest  fruit  I  ever  saw.     The  other  trees  in  my  orchard,  not  treated  as  above,  were  barren. 

"  I  am  now  placing  around  each  tree  one  peck  of  charcoal-dust,  and  propose,  in  the  spring,  to 
cover  it  from  the  compost  heap. 

"  I  have  grown  corn,  beets,  and  carrots,  in  pure  cbarcool-dust,  likewise  cuttings  of  the  rose- 
bush, camella  japonica,  grape-vine,  and  wax-plant,  and  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manures  we  have.     Once  placed  upon  the  soil,  it  is  there  for  ever. 

"  Plums. — Fourteen  years  since,  I  removed  eighty  plum-trees  from  the  lower  part  of  my  farm 
in  the  month  of  May,  and  set  them  in  rich,  sandy  loam  land,  which  is  the  best  soil  for  them. 
They  were  valuable  varieties,  such  as  the  blue  gage,  yellow  egg,  magnum  bonum,  &c.,  and  had 
borne  profusely  four  vears  before  they  wore  taken  up.  For  the  space  of  tliirteen  years  after  their 
removal  they  never  bore  a  single  plum,  although  they  grew  luxuriantly.  In  the  fall  of  1842, 1 
placed  half  a  bushel  of  shell  lime  round  each  tree,  and  last  March,  half  a  bushel  of  pulverised 
charcoal.     In  May  they  were  covered  with  blossoms,  and  bore  a  profusion  of  fruit. 

"  When  large  black  excrescences  appear  on  pluni-trees,  I  cut  off  the  limbs  affected,  and  burn 
them.     They  are  caused  by  a  worm." 
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CALCULATION  AND  ESTIMATES  OP  PRODUCTION  OF  WHEAT  AND  OTh'ER  BREAD 
STUFF  GRAINS,  AS  BEARING  UPON  CONSUMPTION  IN,  AND  EXPORTATIONS 
FROM,  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  following  statements  and  tables  are  prepared  from  official  accounts,  and 
from  a  series  of  observations  and  tables  which  were  drawn  up  and  published  in 
an  extra  number  of  the  Philadelphia  Commercial  List  for  1842. 

The  cause  of  that  alarm,  which  has  been  so  generally  manifested  by  the  landed 
interests  of  England,  as  to  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  event  of  a  free  trade  in 
com  and  other  food  from  America,  has,  it  will  appear,  no  foundation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has,  with  forcible  truth  and  ability,  in  his  recently  published 
remarks,  proved  how  utterly  groundless  have  been  the  complaints  against  the 
liberal  portions  of  the  tariflf  of  1842.  The  following  statements  and  tables  will 
show  that  the  export  of  corn  and  flour  from  the  United  States  has  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population,  and  goes  far  to  prove  how  little  the 
landed  interest  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  to  fear  from  the  competition  of 
American  agriculture.  We  could  further  prove  that,  in  the  advance  of  nations, 
the  consumers  of  agricultural  produce  increase  more  rapidly  in  numbers  than  the 
producers.  The  reason  is,  that  cities,  manufactures,  trades,  navigation,  &c.,  draw 
people  from  cultivating  the  soil,  and  from  the  rural  districts.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  America. 

In  the  United  States  the  population  employed  in  agriculture  has,  it  is  true, 
increased  rapidly,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  population  of  the  towns,  and  those 
employed  in  the  fisheries,  in  ship -building,  in  the  timber  trade,  in  the  fur  trade, 
in  the  producing  of  naval  stores,  in  navigating  the  ocean,  rivers,  lakes,  and  canals ; 
and  as  those  employed  in  manufactures,  handicraft  trades,  and  on  railways  and 
other  public  works. 

We  must  also  take  into  our  calculation  those  employee/  in  agriculture,  who 
are  not  producers  of  wheat,  other  bread  stuff's,  and  food,  viz.,  those  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco,  of  cotton  v;ool,  and,  in  Louisiana,  of  sugar. 

The  author  of  the  interesting  papers  which  were  prepared  for  the  Phila- 
delphia paper,  which  we  have  quoted  above,  describing  the  wheat  crops  ob- 
serves :— 

"/'  A  l><"Vgf'^>''>%  believed  abroad,  that  this  mluahlt  grain  ii  of  very  general  culture  in  our 
country,  but  suchts  not  the/act  This  table  divides  the  slates  and  territories  Mo  three  districts  :~The 
.wu'^^^T-  Jl'^  SIX  New  Eng  and  states  ;  the  second,  the  states  in  what  may  be  called  the 
Wheat  District^xtending  from  latitude  35  deg.  to  45deg.  north,  and  from  longitude  5  dec  east  to 
lodeg.  west  of  Washington  ;  and  the  third,  states  south  of  latitude  35  deg.  The  cultivation^  wheat 
ZuhZZ^^'f  '"  "'^  ^"'^  ^".S'"'?'*  ^^^^'  "^  '»»'*«  «"  «"'y  d«t«  after  their  first  settlement,  and 
Trnfi/^Sn  P  '""T'  -^  «"PP'y  »>«  wants  of  tlie  colonists,  but  it  could  not  be  continued  with 
S[n„!h  Thf^"?.'^  r!!!?  *"".  '!"'^*''  ''"'*  "'  '«"'•''  ""^e  congenial  to  wheat,  subjected  to  the 
plough.  1  hen,  the  hardy  and  adventurous  sons  of  the  Puritans,  found  it  their  interest  to  '  cultivate' 
tke  ocean,  and,  by  exchange  of , I,  productions  purchase  flour  and  grain  from  the  descendants  of  Penn. 

lllr,TlZ,t^'''TrrT'''''''^.'  ^y  "^  of  bounties,  even  down  to  within  three  or  four 
years,  to  revive  the  cultwatwn  of  wheat  in  the  eastern  section,  have  proved  alike  unsuccessful ;  and 
the  agricultural  pursuits  of  New  England  will,  doubtless,  in  future  be  confined  to  the  more  suitable 
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products  of  Indian  corn  and  potatoes,  with  pasturage  of  cattle  and  increased  growth  of  wool  In 
parts  more  remote  from  tlie  sea  board. 

"  With  tlic  stotes  south  of  the  wheat  section,  we  !iove  inchided  Nortli  Carolina,  for  althougli  a 
great  part  of  this  state  lies  north  of  3j  deg.,  and  wiicat  is  cultivated  towards  its  northern  parts,  the 
soil  in  general  is  better  adapted  to  Indian  corn,  and  the  quantity  cultivated  is  large.  It  may  also 
be  remarked  of  New  Jersey,  tliat,  although  within  the  wheat  latitude,  it  cannot  be  called  a  wheat 
growing  state,  ns  in  all  that  part  towards  the  ocean  on  wliich  the  state  borders  for  near  150  miles, 
the  soil  is  too  light  and  sandy  for  this  grain  ;  and  Indian  corn  and  rye  are  its  leading  products.  In 
reference  to  the  culture  of  wheat  in  botli  these  sections— the  eastern  and  the  southern — Washing- 
ton, in  his  letter  to  Arthur  Young,  dated  December  5,  1791,  gives  the  following  opinion  :— '  But 
the  country  beyond  these  (New  York  and  New  Jersey)  to  the  eastward  (and  the  farther  you  ad- 
vance that  way  it  is  still  more  so),  it  unfriendly  to  wheal,  which  is  subject  to  blight  and  mildew,  tind, 
of  late  yean,  to  a  fly,  which  has  atmoit  ditcourased  the  growth  of  it.  The  lands,  however,  in  the  New 
England  states  are  strong,  and  productive  of  otiier  crops.  To  the  louthward  of  Virginia,  the  climate 
is  not  well  adapted  to  wheat,  and  less  so  asyou  penetrate  the  warmer  latitudes.'  Experience  has  fully 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  his  judgment,  and,  it  is  now  admitted  that  in  neither  of  those  districts 
can  wheal  be  raised  to  profit  even  in  competition  with  the  more  remote  part*  of  the  great  wheat  district, 
since  the  cost  of  Iran^ortation  front  those  has  been  reduced  by  artificial  communications. 

"To  the  north  of  45  deg.  north  on  this  continent,  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winters 
will  prevent  the  cultivation  of  wheat  to  any  material  extent.  This  opinion  will  appear  remarkable 
in  England,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  most  southerly  point  of  Great  Britain  is  near  north  lati- 
tude 49  des.,  and  that  the  culture  of  wheat  is  successfully  extended  to  north  latitude  55  deg.  But 
that  island  lias  an  open  ocean  to  the  north  and  west,  and  the  North  Sea  to  the  east ;  whereas  the 
American  continent,  towards  the  north-west,  is  unbroken  to  the  Polar  Sea,  and  to  the  north,  and 
towards  north-east,  is  indented  with  immense  bays,  covered  by  ice  for  nine  months  in  the  year. 

"  To  the  west  of  longitude  15  deg.  west  of  Washington,  commence  those  extensive  prairies 
extending  to  the  Rocky  Mounuins,  on  which  it  is  not  likely  the  cultivation  of  wheat  will  be  ex- 
tended nor  any  permanent  settlement  made,  except  along  some  of  the  water-courses,  for  years  to 
come.  The  want  of  wood  and  water  on  those  plains  will  stop  the  advance  of  the  civilisation  in 
that  direction,  and  leave  them  to  the  Buffalo  and  the  Indian.  How  far  it  will  be  practicable  to 
cover  them  with  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle,  controlled  by  man,  as  on  the  steppes  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  remains  to  be  ascertained  by  experiment. 

"  The  wheat  section  within  10  deg.  of  latitude  and  20  deg.  of  longitude,  embraces  about  one- 
half  the  surface  of  the  states,  or  one-fourth  of  that  of  the  states  and  territories,  but  within  this 
there  is  abundance  of  untoudied  land  of  the  finest  quality  awaiting  the  invasion  of  the  cultivator. 
Nor  can  that  be  delayed  ;  for  the  wants  of  a  population  constantly  increasing  both  within  and 
without  this  district,  and  not  regarding  foreign  countries,  demands  a  rapid  increase  in  the  growth 
of  wheat.  If  our  estimate  is  correct,  that  the  United  States  and  territories  will  number  22,000,000 
inhabitants  in  1850,  the  additional  quantity  to  be  raised  in  that  year  over  1840,  to  supply 
an  increase  of  5,000,000  consumers  at  home,  and  leave  seed,  &c ,  must  be  about  22,000,000 
bushels,  equal  to  the  whole  crop  raised  in  1800.  To  bring  the  cultivation  up  to  this  point  it  becomes 
necessary  that  for  ten  years  130,000  acres  of  new  land  per  annum  should  be  put  under  wheat  cul- 
ture alone,  and  three  times  that  quantity  under  culture  in  corn,  rye,  oats,  or  in  pasturage.  To  ac- 
complish this  will  require  that  the  labour  of  full  one-third  of  the  whole  increase  in  population  be, 
directed  to  agricultural  pursuits  in  this  district. 

"  On  reference  to  Table  No.  8,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  have  stated  the  consumption  of 
wheat  at  the  average  of  three  bushels  and  a  lialf  per  head  in  the  eastern  district  (New  England 
states),  four  bushels  and  one-twelfth  per  head  in  the  wheat  district,  and  two  bushels  per  head  in 
the  southern,  or  cotton  and  sugar  district.  These  very  low  estimates  will  appear  remarkable  in 
England,  where  the  consumption  of  wheat  is  estimated  at  six  to  eight  bushels  per  head.  It  is, 
easy,  however,  to  account  for  this  difference,  which  arises  from  the  more  general  consumption  in 
this  country  of  Indian  corn,  rye,  and  buckwheat,  for  culinary  purposes.  In  the  eastern  states, 
Indian  corn  and  rye  are  generally  used,  and,  in  parts  more  remote  from  the  sea-coast,  wheat  bread 
is  almost  unknown.  In  the  middle  and  western  states,  with  the  agricultural  population  in  par- 
ticular, more  than  half  the  bread  is  made  of  corn  and  rye  meal ;  and  buckwheat  is  also  extensively 
used.  In  the  southern  and  south-western  states,  corn  becomes  the  leading  article,  and,  in  some, 
rice  is  an  important  auxiliary ;  but,  to  tlie  coloured  population  (full  one-half  in  those  states)  wheat 
is  unknown.  This  will  account  for  the  very  low  estimate  of  two  bushels  per  head,  which  we  have 
given  for  the  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  southern  district.  Througliout  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  Indian  corn  is  raised.  It  is  used  both  green  and  ripe ;  is  easily  prepared  for  food, 
and  fully  as  nutritious  as  wheat.  Its  usual  cost  per  bushel,  in  the  interior,  is  about  one-third  that 
of  wheat,  and,  for  human  nutriment,  one  busliel  of  Indian  corn  is  perhaps  equal  to  one  bushel 
and  three-fourths  of  barley,  or  three  bushels  of  oats.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  use 
of  this  invaluable  grain  should  be  so  general,  and  that  of  oats  and  barley  unknown— but  for  animal 
food  and  the  brewery. 
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"  Although  it  must  be  apparent  from  tlic  views  now  given  of  the  present  state  of  the  growth 
and  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  United  States,  that  there  is  no  inducement  to  seek  new  marlcets 
for  tliat  grain,  we  are  still  interested  in  any  measures  tliat  will  be  likely  to  give  more  regularity  to 
the  demand  for  old  markets,  and  greater  steadiness  to  our  prices.  The  measures  now  in  agitation 
affecting  these  points  are,  an  alteration  of  the  com  laws  of  Great  Britain,  and  a  new  adjustment 
of  our  tariff. 

"  In  the  former  country,  the  corn  law  question  is  so  completely  mixed  up  with  politics,  and 
surrounded  by  prejudice,  that  a  clear  and  disinterested  judgment  as  to  what  is  best  for  the  whole 
population,  will  scarcely  be  attained.  It  is  understood  that  the  new  ministry  will  not  present 
any  law  allowing  a  free  trade  in  corn,  or  establishing  a  fixed  duty,  but  will  adhere  to  the  '  SlkUng 
Scale*  making  some  alteration  in  its  graduation. 

"  By  late  returns  it  appears  tliat  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  in  1841,  was  18,664,761 

1881     „    16,366,011 

Increase 2,208,750 

"  Ireland,  in  1841  8,203,382 

„     1831    7,784,536 

Increase 410,846  410,846 

Aggregate  increase  of  the  British  Islands  in  ten  years 2,609,596 

"  Without  reference  to  this  increase  in  Ireland,  it  is  evident  that  to  supply  that  of  Great  Britain 
with  wheat  at  the  lowest  estimated  consumption  of  six  bushels  per  head,  requires  that  the  growth  in 
1841  should  exceed  that  of  1831 — 13,800,000  bushels ;  and  for  seed,  starch,  &c.,  we  may  add 
2,200,000  bushels,  making  2,000,000  quarters.  At  the  estimated  product  per  acre  of  three  quarters, 
the  increased  breadth  of  land  required  for  wheat  alone,  would  be  660,000  acres,  and  for  barley, 
oats,  potatoes,  pasturage,  &c.,  1,980,000  acres  more,  say  2,640,000  acres,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
2,298,750  inhabitants.  lias  this  quantity  of  new  land  been  found  on  the  surface  of  the  island 
and  put  under  cultivation  ?  or  have  its  industrious  farmers,  by  bringing  for  manure  guano  from 
the  Pacific,  and  bones  from  the  continent,  been  able  to  increase  the  product  of  the  old  lands,  to 
meet  this  demand  ?  In  relation  to  the  first  inquiry,  it  is  much  doubted  if  any  extent  of  unenclosed 
first  or  second  quality  lands  could  have  been  found,  and  under  present  circumstances  the  operation 
of  the  corn  laws  must  be  to  force  into  wheat  culture  third  quality  lands,  that  can  yield  no  profit 
even  at  high  prices,  and  only  increase  the  uncertainty  of  dependence  on  home  giowtli  for  bread. 
The  spirited  and  intelligent  agricultural  societies  have  made  grea*  exertions  to  extend  the  growth 
of  wheat  on  the  old  lands  by  improved  methods  of  culture,  and  to  a  certain  extent  with  success  ; 
but  still,  that  increase  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  new  demands  for  consumption,  and  give 
surplus  stocks  adequate  for  the  contingencies  of  their  very  uncertain  climate.  A  succession  of 
favourable  seasons  may  afford  relief  for  a  time,  but  this  cannot  be  permanent,  and  some  radical 
change  in  the  system  becomes  daily  more  necessary. 

"  If  we  look  forward  ten  years,  and  suppose  the  population  to  increase  in  that  time  2,500,000, 
and  that  3,000,000  acres  more  laud  must  be  brought  under  culture,  we  would  again  ask,  where  is 
it  to  be  found?  The  prime  minister  of  England  had  better  give  up  the  search,  and  by  a  liberal 
alteration  of  the  corn  laws,  endeavoui  to  make  bread  more  uniformly  cheap,  by  allowing  wheat  to 
be  imported  free  of  duty  from  those  countries  that  take  goods  in  exchange. 

"  If  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  will  not  make  a  change  in  the  corn  laws  sufficiently  liberal 
to  give  an  abundant  supply  of  bread  at  moderate  prices  to  operatives  at  home,  let  it  immediately 
appropriate  an  adequate  sum  to  carry  tliem  to  this  country.  We  want  no  paupers,  but  sober  and 
industrious  men  with  healthy  families  will  be  received  free  of  duty,  and  in  our  western  country 
they  will  find  food  cheap  and  employment  abundant.  Ihe  grain  trade  must,  in  short,  take  this 
course,  the  consumer  must  seek  food  in  other  countries,  if  it  is  not  allowed  to  reach  him  at 
home. 

"  Had  the  corn  laws  been  absolutely  repealed  in  1825,  the  establishment  of  manufactories  in 
the  United  States  miglit  have  been  procrastinated  for  many  years ;  but  no  change  in  those  laws 
can  now  materially  change  the  course  of  production  in  this  country,  and  any  alteration  made  will 
not  be  considered  as  a  boon  to  agricultural  nations,  but  as  a  measure  forced  on  the  government 
by  the  wants  of  a  population  increasing  more  rapidly  than  agricultural  productions  on  a  limited 
extent  of  land  and  in  an  uncertain  climate.  Great  Britain  must  relinquish  the  idea  of  being  able 
to  keep  provisions  high  at  home,  and  supply  all  the  world  with  cheap  goods.  This  cannot  be  done 
without  starving  the  operative. 

"  The  first  efforts  of  tlie  colonists  were  directed  simply  to  supply  their  own  wants,  and  those 
of  a  continued  accession  of  emigrants  from  various  parts  of  Europe.  It  wat  well  known  to  them 
that  England,  then  a  grain  exporling  country,  would  not  receive  wheat  in  exchange  for  such  articles  of 
clothing  at  they  required :  ami  hence  cume  the  establishment  in  the  colonies  of  some  coarse  manii* 
factures  of  a  domestic  kind.    But  the  hardy  sons  of  New  England  began  to  look  towards  the 
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ocean  for  products  of  exchangmble  value,  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Chesapeake,  labour  was 
directed  to  tobacco ;  but  the  followers  of  Penn  persevered  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat.  This 
continued  to  be  very  much  the  state  of  production  down  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  of 
17A5.  By  this  time  the  settlements  had  extended  as  far  south  as  Georgia ;  the  population  of  the 
colonies  had  greatly  increased,  and,  in  the  middle  states,  cultivation  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  land,  especially  along  the  waters  of  the  principal  rivers.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  population 
of  250,000  had  extended  to  the  Soutli  Mountain,  embracing  the  counties  of  Chester,  Lancaster, 
Berks,  Northampton,  Bucks,  and  Philadelphia;  but  even  previous  to  this  time,  the  ri$i»g 
importune*  of  the  trade  o/  the  eoloniei  had  excited  ihejealoutif  and  mpiditg  of  the  mother  country, 
aud  laws  were  enacted  to  confine  their  trade  to  her  marhett,  and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  mann- 
faetoriet  with  them,  even  to  tne  making  of  a  horte-ihoe. 

"  But,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1755,  the  condition  of  the  colonies  had  undergone  a 
material  change.  Their  exports  and  imports  had  greatly  increased,  and  so  continued  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary  struggle.  In  the  interim,  England  had,  in  a  great  measure, 
ceased  to  export  wheat,  and  her  West  India  possessions  became  more  dependent  on  her  North 
American  colonies  for  supplies.  Pennsylvania  profited  by  this  demand,  and,  in  exchange  for  large 
quantities  of  flour,  bread,  Jtc,  exported  from  Philadelphia,  she  received  the  products  of  the 
Antilles.  As  early  as  the  year  1765,  her  exports  were  :— Bread,  84,736  barrels  ;  flour,  148,887 
barrels;  wheat,  367,522  bushels ;  corn,  60,206  bushels.  And,  in  1773,  bread,  48,183  barrels; 
flour,  265,967  barrels;  wheat,  182,391  bushels  ;  corn,  179,217  bushels.  Showing  an  export  of 
wheat,  or  wheat  products,  in  1773,  from  our  city,  to  places  now  foreign,  greater  than  in  any  year 
subsequent  to  the  revolution.  At  that  time,  the  exports  of  bread  stuffs  from  Baltimore  and  New 
York  were  altogether  unimportant.  South  of  the  Susquehanna,  few  merchant  mills  existed. 
The  first  of  any  importance  in  the  vicinity  of  Baltimore  were  erected  by  the  Ellicotts  and  Tysons, 
who  removed  from  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1765,  and  whose  ener^  and  enterprise  gave  that 
impulse  to  the  millcring  business  there,  which,  of  the  little  town  of  Baltimore,  on  an  inlet  of  the 
bay,  without  interior  water  communications,  but  with  water  power  convenient  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  has  made  a  great  city. 

"  The  quantity  of  wheat  returned,  as  the  product  of  the  vary  superior  crop  of  1839,  in  New 
York,  was :—  bushels,      bushels. 

11,853,507 

Taken  for  seed  and  starch,  ten  per  cent,  or 1,185,350 

For  human  food — population  returned,  2,428,921,  at  four  bushels 
and  a  quarter  per  head 10,327,164 

11,512,514 

Surplus  left 340,993 

about  equal  to  the  '  tailings'  of  such  a  crop  commonly  used  for  animal  food.  Now  the  crop  of 
1839,  in  New  York,  no  doubt  exceeded  the  average  of  the  three  crops  preceding,  fifteen  per  cent, 
and  that  of  1841  full  thirty  per  cent.  This  result  will  appear  extraordinary  to  those  who  have 
not  fully  considered  the  subject ;  but  it  may  be  reconciled  by  a  view  of  the  flour  trade  of  New 
York.  Suppose  we  debit  that  state  with  all  the  flour  and  wheat  brought  into  it  from  the  Lake 
Country,  from  New  Orleans,  and  all  the  Atlantic  states,  south  of  it ;  and  then  give  it  credit  for  all 
the  flour  and  wheat  exported  to  foreign  or  domestic  ports,  continuing  the  account  for  five  years, 
so  as  to  have  a  fair  average,  what  would  be  the  balance  in  favour  of  New  York  production  ? 

"  The  population  of  Pennsylvania  has  not  increased  so  rapidly  as  that  of  New  York,  and 
although  her  surplus  of  wheat  is  not,  perhaps,  so  great  as  twenty  or  even  thirty  years  back,  it  is 
still  very  considerable,  but  as  little  good  land  now  remains  unbroken  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania, 
and  labour  is  fast  seeking  mining  and  manufacturing  employments,  this  surplus  will  gradually 
diminish,  and  tlie  time  is  not  very  remote  when  our  metropolis  will  have  to  rely  on  the  country 
beyond  the  Ohio,  for  wheat  bread. '  In  all  the  old  wheat  districts  in  the  states  of  Delaware,  Maryland, 
and  Virginia,  the  land  is  so  completely  exhausted  by  continued  cropping,  that  it  must  be  abandoned 
for  years  until  restored  to  vigour  by  the  re-operative  powers  of  nature,  or  transferred  to  another 
population,  better  qualified  to  recover  it  by  art  and  industry.  In  the  upper  section  of  those  states, 
and  towards  the  western  parU  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  a  different  agricultural  system  prevails, 
and  there  the  cultivation  of  wheat  is  still  on  the  advance. 

"  If  we  make  a  natural  line  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  confluence  of  the  Ohio,  and  up  this  river 
to  Pittsburg,  and  thence  draw  an  imaginary  line  north  to  Lake  Erie,  and  continue  it  round  the 
northern  and  eastern  frontiers  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  found,  that  at  this  time,  the  wheat 
raised  in  all  this  section  of  the  United  States  is  about  ec^ual  to  what  is  consumed  in  it,  and  that 
the  whole  su/plus  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  including  Canada,  is  in  fact 
produced  in  the  states  and  territories  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river.  We  have  stated  the  whole 
export  in  1840,  to  September  30th,  at  11,208,365  bushels,  and  the  wheat  and  flour  of  the  crop  of 
1889,  which  lefl  those  states,  &c.,  for  Canada,  or  came  to  the  Atlantic  cities  by  various  outlets. 
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the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the  canals  and  railroads  of  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
York,  was  about  equal  to  tliis  quantity.  The  estimate  may,  however,  be  made  in  another  way. 
In  the  states  and  territories  beyond  the  Ohio  river,  the  wheat  raised  in  1839,  26,000,000 
busliels,  and  allowing  12,000,000  buslifU  for  consumption  at  four  bushels  per  head,  and 
2,500,000  bushels  for  seed,  starch,  Ike,  we  have  left  a  surplus  for  export  from  that  section 
of  11,500,000  busliels.  Now,  it  is  a  striking  fact,  that  tliis  surplus,  in  short  the  whole  dis- 
posable surplus  of  the  United  Stotes,  is  furnished  by  that  section  or  our  country  the  most  remote 
from  our  Atlantic  seaports,  and  with  the  aid  of  all  the  natural  or  artificial  communications  exist- 
ing, it  cannot  reach  those  ports,  from  the  places  of  shipment,  much  less  from  the  farmer's  door,  at 
a  charge  per  bushel  and  forty-five  or  fifty  cents  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  wastage  in- 
cluded. From  Cleaveland  to  New  York,  the  charge  is  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  ;  from 
Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  about  forty  cents,  and  those  are  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  ship- 
ping points.  What  then  does  the  farmer  in  those  states  get  for  his  wheat  when  the  price  in  our 
Atlantic  cities  is  one  dollar  per  bushel?  Is  it  not  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  whether,  with 
our  rapidly  increasing  population,  the  consumption  of  wheat  has  not  already  approached  too  close 
to  its  production  ?  not  leaving  a  sufficient  margin  to  meet  the  contingency  of  a  bad  crop,  which 
might  make  it  necessary  again  to  import  from  Europe ;  and  under  circumstances  not  so  favourable 
to  obtain  supplies  as  those  which  existed  in  1837  and  1838.  It  is  evident  from  tlic  experience  of 
the  last  fifty  years,  that  the  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  merely  extends  in  proportion  to 
the  wants  of  the  home  population,  not  giving  any  increase  in  the  surplus  for  export,  unless  in  years 
of  over  production,  or  when  the  home  consumption  is  lessened  by  hisli  prices  arising  from  unusual 
demands  for  other  countries.  If  permitted  to  carry  this  table  forward  to  the  year  1850  by  analogy, 
the  important  items  would  then  stand,  perhaps,  nearly  as  follows  : — 

Population  of  the  United  States 22,000,000 

„  of  the  Atlantic  cities 1,200,000 

„  of  the  seven  interior  cities 400,000 

Land  under  wheat  culture acres,       6,000,000 

Product  of  average  crop  at  twenty  bushels 120,000,000 

Required  for  seed,  starch,  &c bushels,  12,000,000 

For  export  to  foreign  places  »        12,000,000 

For  home  use   ,        96,000.000 

"  In  this  estimate  we  ore  induced  to  odvance  the  average  product  per  acre  to  twenty  bushels,  as 
the  great  increase  in  wheat  cultivation  for  the  next  ten  and  many  succeeding  years,  must  be  on 
the  rich  virgin  soils  to  the  north  and  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

"  On  examination  of  No.  4,  the  first  important  fact  apparent,  is  the  great  increase  of  the  export 
of  flour  to  the  British  North  American  colonies  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1840.  This 
has  arisen  from  the  circumstance  that  wheat  of  colonial  growth  is  admitted  into  England  either 
free,  or  at  a  duty  not  exceeding  five  shillings  per  quarter,  imperial  measure,  at  any  time,  and  the 
large  quantity  shipped  from  Canada  to  England  has  been  replaced  by  imports  from  the  Lake 
states.  This  import  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opening  of  the  Welland  canal,  at  the  same 
time,  the  abundant  crop  of  1839,  has  afforded  a  surplus  adequate  to  this  demand.  Its  continuance 
will  depend  very  much  on  the  future  product  of  harvests  in  England,  or  on  changes  which  may  be 
made  in  British  corn  laws. 

"  In  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  there  has  also  been  a  material  increase  of  wheat  flour  and 
corn  meal,  and  this  arises  principally  from  a  demand  for  those  English  islands  in  which  emanci- 
pation has  been  carried  out.  From  our  former  great  market  in  Cuba,  we  are  nearly  altogether 
excluded  by  heavy  duties  on  flour,  intended  to  encourage  importations  from  Spain.  The  markets 
of  South  America  continue  to  take  about  the  usual  average  quantity,  and  that  no  increase  of  late 
years  has  taken  place  in  these  demands  on  us  for  tiie  markets  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  the  great 
increase  in  our  importations  of  coffee  from  that  country,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact,  that  consi- 
derable shipments  of  flour  have  been  made  from  Europe  to  the  Brazils  of  late  years. 

"  To  Great  Britain  our  exports  of  flour  present  an  aspect  of  irregularity  in  demand,  arising  from 
the  uncertainty  of  crops  there,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  working  of  her  corn  laws.  These  of  late  have 
been  so  managed  as  to  admit  ut  low  duties  large  quantities  of  wheat  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
paid  for  by  export  of  gold— but  to  discourage  the  American  shippers,  even  at  moderate  prices, 
and  when  no  specie  would  have  been  required  in  payment.  How  long  this  state  of  things  will  be 
permitted  to  continue,  will  depend  much  upon  the  present  ministry  in  England— but  to  us  the 
interest  constantly  lessens  in  any  European  market  for  bread  stuffs,  as  our  rapidly  increasing  popu- 
lation affords  a  more  certain  market  at  home. 

"  The  comparison  made  in  Tables  Nos.  5  and  6,  does  not  show  any  average  increase  in  our  ex- 
ports of  flour  for  five  years,  ending  September  30,  1840— for  though  the  export  in  1840  was  the 
greatest  ever  made  from  this  country,  the  failure  of  our  crop  in  1836,  and  deficiency  in  that  of  1837, 
occasioned  the  exports  of  1837  and  1838  to  fall  full  fifty  per  cent  below  an  average.  But  it  will 
probably  appear  that  for  the  next  ten  years,  steady  American  markets  will  be  found  for  1,250,000 
barrels,  annual  average  export,  if  the  increased  growth  of  wheat  should  be  such  as  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  population  continually  on  the  advance;  and  leave  such  a  surplus  for  export. 
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I. PorcLATiow,  compared  with  the  Growth,  Consumption,  and  Export  of  Wheat,  in  Tliree 

Sections  of  the  United  (States. 


■  RCT  lO  N  8. 

Popula- 
tion In 

IMO. 

Crop  in 
1840. 

Used  for 

seed, 

starch,  &c. 

Exported 
lo  forrign 
oounlrias. 

Consumed 

for  human 

food. 

Imported 
Irom 
«h«at 

aeetion. 

KKnortod 

from 

wheal 

to  other 

sections. 

Annual 
consump- 
tion of 
wheat 
per  head. 

Statea  Kait  of  Wheal  wotlon 
—Maine,   New  Hampahire, 
Vermont,       MaaaachuMtu, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Connec- 

llQQt 

par  ofliolal 
censua. 

1,134,831 

11,317,606 

3,810,078 
0,100 

bushel*  of 
60  lbs. 

3,000,000 

73,000.000 
5,000,000 

bushels. 
160,000 

7,1<M,000 
400,000 

boaheU. 
11,300,000 

busheb. 
7,730,000 

46,100,000 
7,000,000 

bushels. 

*,010,000 

1,400,000 

bushels. 
8,310,000 

buabela. 
1  1-1 

Wheat  growing  aeotinn—  La- 
lilude  34   ileg.  to   43  d«g. 
north  i  longitude  .t  dcg.  eait 
lo  IS  deg,  welt  of  Waililng- 
ton— Inoluding  New    York, 
New  Jemey.Peiiniylranla, 
Delaware,    Maryland,   Vir- 
>inia,K«utucLy,Tennt!aaee, 
Ohio,    Michigan,     Indiana, 
Illinois,   Misraurl,    DIstriot 
of   ColnmbU,    and   North- 

4  1-U 

Statea  south  of  3ft  deg.  north 
latitude  —  South   Canillna, 

alppl,  Arkanaar,   and   Flo- 
rida Terrltonr,  and  Including 
also  North  Carolina,  though 

nearly  all  abovu  33  deg 

In  naval  service  of  the  United 
Sutea 

1 

Populatien  in  1840... 

17,068,006 

80,000,000 

7,730,000 

11,300,000 

60,930,000 

S,3IO,000 

8,310,00« 

aen.  aver. 
8  l-IO 

11. Increase  of  Population  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  the  Growth,  ConsumpUon, 

and  Export  of  Wheat,  from  1790  to  1840. 


1790 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 
1840 


1 

'S 

s> 

a«> 

e 
•o 

* 

t 


per 

ceniusi 

3,039,328 
5,309,758 
7,239,»03 
0,638,166 
13,866,030 
17,008,666 


m 


pupu- 
iatinn, 
130,051 
310,339 
314,795 
400,013 
580,434 
871,631 


In  O  S 


fiopu- 
aiinn 
3,300 
9,300 
25,700 


«» 


acres. 


1,000,000 

1,300,000 

1,7.^0,000 

33,000,3,600,1100 

83,344:3,000,000 

I69,330|'4,700,000 


p. 


bushrls  of 
60  lbs. 
17,000.000 
31,000,000 
30,000,000 
38,000,000 
50,000,000 
80,000,000 


bushels. 

M50,000 
3,100.000 
1,800,000 
4,130,000 
4,800,000 
7,730,000 


II 


P. 


bushels, 
4,730,000 


\ 


1 


bushels,  par 
ct 

10,700,000 


3  :)00,U00  16,600,000 
4,330.000  33,880,000 
5,900,000  37,950,0<I0 
6,173,000  30,133,000 
11,300,000  60,950,000 


«4j 

ri 
n 

C  <l 

B  S 


14 


dollars. 

18,640,000 
30,800,000 
33,680,000 
36,100,000 
43,300.000 
71,130,006 


pr.  qr, 
of  8 
bushs 
SlsUd 
111  3 
103  a 

65  7 
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66  4 
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dolU. 

1"  63 
I  58 
I  8S 
I  03 
1  39 
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ll 


^1 

*  S 


pr.  qr. 
of  8 
bushs. 
47s  fid 
03  7 
S>  3 
86  • 
38  T 
56  II 


III. — CoMPAHATiVE  Average  Export  of  Wheat  Flour,  from  the  principal  Flour  Marts  of 
the  United  States,  for  three  periods,  of  Five  Years  each. 


Britixh 

North 

American 

provinces. 

West 
Indies. 

South 
America. 

Great 

Britain 

and 

Ireland. 

France. 

Spain 

and 

Portugal. 

Madeira. 

Africa. 

Aaia. 

Average  of 

total  rxporu 

for  Ave 

years. 

1600) 
to    \ 

1804) 

1833) 
to    > 

1837. 

1836) 
to      ' 

1840) 

50,194 
33,995 
135,014 

814,277 
418,471 
197,831 

373,100 
180,696 

214,300 
34,776 
150,840 

6,749 

174 

98,818 

117,933 

13,770 

470 

13,343 

5,098 
1,146 

4,343 

2,017 

9,773 
1,600 

1,006,711 
888,141 
818,333 
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On  referring  to  the  Inspection  Tables  it  will  be  observed,  tliat  the  great  increase  in  the 
supply  of  flour  brought  to  marlcet,  is  to  ports  east  of  the  Potomac,  as  no  material  change  is 
apparent  in  the  average  inspections  of  the  porte  of  Virginia  for  some  years;  and  in  the  district  of 
Columbia,  what  Georgetown  has  gained  by  the  opening  of  the  Ohio  canal  to  the  Shenandoah 
valley,  Alexandria  has  lost. 

VI.— Statement  of  the  Exports  of  Flour  and  Wheat  from  the  United  States,  from  the 
Year  1790  to  1843,  and  also  of  the  Average  Price  of  Wheat  in  England,  and  of  Flour 
in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Population  of  the  United  States  during  the  same  period. 


YKARS. 


1790  .. 

1791  .. 

1793  ., 
1703  .. 

1794  .. 

1795  .. 

1796  ,, 

1797  ., 

1798  ., 

1799  ., 

1800  ., 

1801  ., 

1802  .. 

1803  ., 

1804  .. 

1805  ., 

1806  ., 

1807  .. 

1808  .. 

1809  .. 

1810  ., 

1811  . 

1812  . 

1813  . 

1814  . 

1815  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 

1819  . 

1820  . 

1821  . 

1822  . 

1823  . 

1824  . 

1825  . 
1820  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 
1820  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1836  . 
1837*. 
1838*. 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  . 


Buahela  of 

Wheat  ex 

ported. 


Average 
price  of 
Whpat  in 
England, 
per  Quarter 


1,124,458 

1,018,339 

863,790 

1,450,575 

698,797 

141,273 

31,226 

18,655 

15,021 

10,056 

26,853 

239,920 

380,281 

686,415 

127,024 

18,041 

86,784 

776,814 

87.333 

393,889 

325,924 

316,833 

53,833 

388,535 

17,634 

62,321 

96,407 

196,806 

82,065 

33,137 

35,821 

4,418 

4, '173 

20,373 

17,990 

45,166 

22,182 

8,906 

4,007 

45,'<89 

408,910 

88,304 

32,421 

36,948 

47,763 

2,062 

17,303 

6,201 

96,325 

1,720,860 

86S,586 

817,958 

311,685 


f.  d. 

63  2 
47  2 
41  9 
47  10 
50  8 

72  11 

76  a 

52  3 
50  4 

66  11 
110  5 
115  11 

67  9 
57  1 
60  5 
87  1 
76  9 

73  I 
78  11 
94  3 

103  3 

92  5 

133  8 

106  6 

72  1 

63  8 

76  2 

94  0 

83  8 

72  3 

65  10 

54  5 

43  3 

51  9 


Barreli  of 

Flour 
exported. 


62 
66 


66  11 

56    9 


60 
66 
04 
60 

58 


52  II 
46  3 
39    4 

48    6 

53  10 
64  7 
70    8 


66 
64 


57    3 
60     I 


734,623 

610.681 

824,464 

1,074,639 

846,010 

687,369 

725,194 

615.6.13 

567,558 

519,265 

653,053 

1,102,444 

1,156,348 

1,311,853 

810,008 

777,513 

782,724 

1,349,810 

263,813 

840,347 

708,431 

1,44.5,012 

1,443,492 

1,260,242 

103,274 

863,730 

729,0,53 

1,470,108 

1,157,697 

750,360 

1,177,036 

1,056,119 

827,805 

756,703 

096,793 

813,906 

857,830 

868,406 

860,800 

837  385 

1,337,434 

1,806,520 

864,019 

055,768 

a35,352 

779  306 

■505.400 

318,710 

448,101 

010,161 

1,897,501 

1,515,817 

1,283,602 

841,474 


Are  rage 
price  of 
Flour  at 
Philadel- 
phia, per 
barrel. 


dlra.  eta. 
a    56 


6  110 

10  60 

12  60 

8  91 

8  20 

9  60 
9  86 

10  40 


8  S3 

9  70 


7    30 

7  17 
6  69 
6  91 
0  37 
0  05 
0    83 

8  92 
8    60 

8  7l 

9  78 
69 
96 
11 
72 
78 


9 
7 
4 
4 

6     68 
6    82 


Value  nf 
Flour  ex- 
ported at 
average 
prices,  in 
Philadel- 
phia, 


Quantity  of 

Flour 
shipped  to 
England 


dollan. 

3,234',735 
4,3*8,436 
6,340,370 
5,837,409 
7,286,111 
9,064,956 
4,594,100 
4.663,975 
5,016,099 
6,439,092 
11,465,417 
7,978,111 
8,828,771 
6,666,365 
7,541,876 
6,713,885 
8,961,202 
1,501,095 
5,847,560 
7,481,398 
14,377,869 
14,180,526 
11,247,602 
1,662,156 
7,514,456 
7,130.138 
17,291,824 
11,530,602 
5,337,192 
5,.^55,609 
5,043,248 
5,447,951 
5,100,708 
5,601,971 
4,150,920 
3,988,863 
4,542,234 
4,820,530 
5,300,047 
5,028,506 
10,243,010 
4,947,337 
5,380,974 
4,318,770 
4,582,848 
4,038,146 
3,986,307 
3,491,174 
1,670,513 
6,92,5.170 
10,143,616 
7,375,356 
3,763,073 


barrela. 


172,815 

479,720 

308,744 

303,127 

7,140 

36,762 

127,619 

323,968 

3,923 

159,741 

92,136 

38,183 

38,429 

104,855 

5,572 

706,601 

389,630 

61,847 

171,773 

94,541 

12,006 

4,252 

70,873 

27,273 

18,353 

33,129 

33,258 

221,176 

3«6,I82 

879,4.30 

9,'),958 

22,207 

19,687 

8,370 

161 

8,205 
167,585 
020,919 
208,984 
308,024 
19,436 


Exports  of 
Flour  from 
Canada. 


barrela. 


10,900 
1.3,700 
18,000 
4,300 
14,000 
9.500 
14,400 
30,000 
38,000 
38,200 
16,433 
14,067 
18,590 
10,997 
20,443 
42,462 
19,476 
12,519 
10,340 
37,635 
617 
1,317 
1,920 
1,136 
38,047 
30,543 
12,085 
45,360 
32,635 
47,247 
46,250 
41,901 
40,003 
33,640 
64,023 
35,720 
11,783 
71,749 

31,419 
51,435 
26,812 
16,976 
18,125 
7,704 
26,085 
19,732 
303,071 


Population 
of  the 
United 
State*. 


3,939,336 


5,319,762 


7,239,903 


9,638,166 


12,866,030 


17,068,666t 


an.oniU'fl'Z'l.h'm^l'fKi?."^  -IViu'"  ""  .f  "'"^  ^***^'  »'*"«*  ""*"  »"  "«"«•  «=">?.  «»•«  ™«>«''»  of  wheat 
amounted  to  much  more  than  doable  the  quantity  ever  exported   in  any  one  year:  via.,    to  3.921  359  buthela  im- 

'^   ♦  ThrZ.!?.*!??  ".r*"'!-    Is  ^^^  **•"«  """^  Imported  896,560  bu.hlls  of  wleat  aid    3,731  bS.hel.  Sf  flot^.' 
t  The  population  returns  for  the  present  year,  1815,  may  be  placed  at  about  acOOoloOO, 
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PROVISIONS  AND  LIVE  STOCK  EXPORTED. 


The  rearing  of  horned  cattle  and  of  swine,  for  provisions,  for  tallow,  for  lard, 
and  for  their  skins,  has  not  been  neglected  in  the  United  States.  But,  unless  it 
may  be  the  pork  and  lard  of  the  north-western  states,  the  quantity  salted  or 
prepared  for  foreign  markets,  has  scarcely  increased.  This  will  appear  from  the 
following  table. 

Quantity  and  Value,  the  Produce  of  Animals,  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each 

Year,  from  1791  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


Quantity 

of 

Beef. 


Quantity 

of 

Fork. 


Value  of 
Beef,  al- 
low, '    .te>, 

am'     ire 
Cattle, 


Valne  of 

Butter  and 

Chee<e. 


1791 
1792 
1793 
1794 
1795 
1798 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1809 
1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807, 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811, 
1812. 
1813. 
I8U. 
181S, 
1816. 
1817. 
1818, 
1819. 
1820, 
1821. 
IStS. 
1823, 
1824, 
1825. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1630. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834, 
1833. 
1836. 
1837, 
1838. 
1839. 
184C. 
1841. 
1842, 
1843, 
1S44. 


barrels. 
62,771 
74,638 
76,106 
100,866 
96,149 
92,521 
51,812 
89,000 
91,321 
75,045 
75,331 
61,520 
77,934 
134,896 
113,332 
117.419 
84,209 
20,101 
28,555 
47,699 
76,743 
42,757 
43,741 
20,297 
13,130 
33,239 
37,8'*9 
36,875 
34,966 
53,191 
66,887 
97,610 
01,418 
66,074 
88.025 
72,886 
90,685 
66,640 
51,100 
411,842 
60,770 
55,507 
64,322 
46,181 
38,028 
60,226 
28,076 
23,491 
16,189 
1»,«81 
,56,537 
48,581 
37,813 


barrel!. 

27,781 
38,098 
38,563 
49,442 
88,183 
73,881 
40,125 
33,115 
32,268 
55,167 
70,779 
78,239 
96,602 

111,532 
57,925 
36,277 
89,247 
15,478 
42,652 
37,209 
37,270 
22,746 
17,337 
4,040 
9,073 
19,280 
14,462 
17,5.58 
28,173 
44,091 
68,647 
68,352 
55,529 
67,220 
85,709 
88,994 
73,813 
53,836 
69,539 
45,645 
51,263 
88,625 

105,870 
82,691 
61,837 
32,550 
24,683 
31,356 
41,301 
66,281 

133,292 

180,032 
80,301 


dollars. 


1,145,000 
1,520,000 
1,545,000 
1,360,000 
1,108,000 
365,000 
425,000 
747,000 
l,19,'>,a00 
524,000 
639,000 
241,000 
407,000 
738,000 
845,000 
648,000 
608,000 
858,000 
698,323 
844,534 
739,461 
707,299 
930,465 
733,430 
772,636 
719,961 
674,955 
717,683 
829,982 
774,087 
958,076 
751,259 
638,761 
699,116 
585,146 
628,231 
371,646 
623,373 
904,918 
1,312,638 
1,092,949 


dellara. 


585,000 
490,000 
415,000 
481,000 
490,000 
196,000 
264,000 
318,000 
395,000 
32[>,000 
95,000 
59,000 
342,090 
223,000 
313,000 
195,000 
297,000 
302,000 
190,287 
221,041 
192,778 
204,205 
247,787 
207,763 
184,049 
176,354 
176,205 
142,370 
264,790 
290,620 
258,452 
190,009 
164,809 
114,033 
96,176 
148,191 
127,550 
210,749 
504,815 
388,185 
608,968 


Valne  of 

Fork,  Bacon, 

Lard,  and 

Lire  Hogs. 


dollars. 


1,890,000 

1,990,000 

1,960,000 

1,096,000 

1.157,000 

308,000 

1,001,000 

907,000 

1,002,000 

604,000 

4^7,000 

176,000 

498,000 

710,000 

637,000 

754,000 

1,009,000 

1,179,000 

1,354,116 

1,357,899 

1,201,322 

1,489,051 

1,832,679 

1,892,429 

1,555,698 

1,495,830 

1,493,629 

1,315,245 

l,.')0l,644 

1,728,196 

3,151,558 

1,796,001 

1,776,732 

1,383,344 

1,299,796 

1,312,346 

1,777,230 

1,894,894 

2,621,5,57 

3,629,463 

3,120,000 


Value  of 

Horses 

and  Mules. 


dollars. 


460,000 
270,000 
330,000 
321,000 
817,000 
105,000 
113,000 
185,000 
354,000 
191,000 
8,000 
1,000 
155,000 
364,000 
433,000 
380,000 
100,000 
85,000 
69,830 
93,753 
123,373 
313,396 
283,835 
247,543 
173,6'iO 
185,542 
207,858 
181,244 
318  015 
164,034 
167,330 
333,554 
285,028 
346,680 
368,104 
931,620 
291,625 
346,320 
293,143 
390,654 
313,690 


Value  of 
Sheep, 


dollars. 


65,000 
30,000 
1,500 
16,000 
14,000 
4,000 
8,000 
12,000 
30,000 
9,000 
3,000 
6,000 
30  000 
49,000 
43,000 
09,000 
31,000 
23,000 
22,176 
12,276 
15,020 
14,938 
20,027 
17,693 
13,586 
7,499 
10,644 
22,110 
14,499 
22,385 
21,464 
89,003 
36,566 
I8,.548 
16,853 
30,463 
15,960 
S0,698 
28,767 
38,892 
29,061 


Ageregat* 
Va'ue. 


dullars. 


4,131,000 
4,300,000 
4,141,000 
3,274,000 
3,086,000 

068,000 
1,811,000 
2,169,000 
2,866,000 
1,657,000 
1,101,000 

482,000 
1,332,000 
3.003,000 
3,009,000 
1,936,000 
2,026,000 
3,447,000 
2,324,731 
2,529,603 
2,361,963 
2,628,889 
3,314,793 
3,098,860 
2,699,598 
2,585,186 
2,503,291 
2,379,663 
3,838,036 
3,179,523 
3,656,880 
3,003,875 
2  901,808 
2,561,730 
3,366,064 
2,340,860 
3,584,011 
3,006,034 
4,360,180 


The  increase  of  exports  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1842, 
and  during  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1 843,  has  been  attributed 
in  this  country  to  the  British  tariff,  which  came  into  operation  in  the  latter  end 
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of  1842.  In  order  to  show  the  fallacy  of  such  an  assertion,  it  must  be  rerdarked 
that  the  exports  of  1842  were  effected  before  the  British  tariff  came  into 
operation  ;  that  the  duty  on  butter,  cheese,  and  tallow,  were  not  reduced  in  that 
tariff;  that  no  live  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  horses,  or  mules,  were  exported  at  all  to 
the  United  Kingdom ;  and  that  the  exportation  of  beef,  pork,  hams,  bacon,  lard, 
tallow,  butter,  hides,  &c.,  were  chiefly  to  the  following  countries,  viz.,  in  1842, 
and  for  the  nine  months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843. 


kcRTegate 
Va'ue. 


duUan. 


4,133,000 
4,300,000 
4,141,000 
3,274,000 
3,086,000 

068,000 
1,811,000 
2,169,000 
2,866,000 
1,637,000 
1,101,000 

488,000 
1,332,000 
3.003,000 
2,009,000 
1,036^00 
3,029,000 
9,447,000 
2,324,731 
2,B29,M3 
2,301,963 
2,628,889 
3,314,703 
3,098,860 
2,699,898 
2,389,180 
2,303,291 
2,379,693 
2,828,036 
3,179,93s 
3,936,880 
3,003,879 
2  901,808 
2,301,730 
2,366,004 
2,340,890 
2,984,011 
3,006,034 
4,360,180 


ARTICLES. 


1843 

Beef...  .brii. 

1'allow....lb(. 

Hide* No. 

Horned   cat- 
tle   do. 

Pork bria. 

Hanu  aud  ba- 
con  lbs. 

Lard do. 

Hogi No. 

Butter  ....lb«. 

Cheeae....do. 

1843 

Beef brla. 

Tallow....  lbs. 

Hides No. 

Homed    cat- 
tle  do. 

Pork bria. 

Hams  and  ba- 
con  lbs. 

Lard do. 

Hogs No. 

Butter.... lbs. 

Cheew....  do. 


Foreign  West  Indies 

and 

South  America. 


Quantity, 


S2,wa 

176,874 
14 

76 
29,386 

1,763,038 

7,343,814 

916 

473,469 

337,892 


12,670 
463,420 
none 

4 

31,818 
1,330,316 

6,993,791 

197 

995,778 

997,722 


Value. 


>    013,962 


113,264 


>■   794,399 


BriUsh 
Possessions. 


Quan- 
tity. 


19,036 

350,322 

39,843 

9,811 
131,389 

459,203 
693,517 
3,048 
579,189 
484;237 


10,948 

239,446 

1,837 

6,176 

40,443 

280,866 

837,823 

8,933 

1,274,324 

502,293 


Value. 


dollars. 


360,929 


I 


97,199 


807,988 


>    602,683 


United  Kingdom. 


Quan- 
tity. 


2,001 

1,714,320 

6,731 

none 
6,900 

460,274 

3,430,738 

none 

676,263 

1.414,781 


6,886 
3,693,614 
8,883 
none 

3,230 
696,328 

4,969,484 1 

none 
1,090,776 
2,313,643 


Value. 


dolliirB. 
>    168,697 

J>   237,038 

381,7<<9 
913,683 


France. 


Quan- 
tity. 


2,649 

4,374,247 

14,942 

none 
3,939 

43,407 

8,438,336 

none 

do. 

do. 


960 

3,997,873 

39,741 

none 
1,333 

69,807 

11,762,310 

none 

71,911 

13,371 


Value. 


dollars. 
•  441,697 

■  302,106 

'341,620 
'634,647 


All  Countries. 


Quantity. 


48,381 

7,038,002 

36,167 

9387 
180,033 

3,618,841 

30,103,307 

3,364 

3,039,183 

3,436,607 


37,813 

7,489,882 

60,340 

6,181 
80,310 

2,432,067 

24,334.217 

7,162 

3,400,247 

3,440,144 


Value. 


dollars. 

V  1,212,638 

V  3,629,403 
I     388,189 

1/192,940 

>  3,130,010 

■     508,986 


The  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  the  above  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  have  been  of  comparatively  unimportant  value ;  of  those  on 
which  duties  have  been  reduced  in  the  tariff  of  1842,  none  are  of  any  consequence 
in  the  amount  imported  except  lard,  and  France  has  taken  more  than  double  the 
quantity  of  lard  from  America  that  has  been  imported  from  the  United  States. 

Lard  and  lard  oil  will  hereafter  continue  to  be  one  of  the  principal  animal  pro- 
ducts which  America  will  export.  Not  for  food,  but  for  burning  in  lamps,  and  for 
the  use  of  machinery  and  ot  manufactures. 

PORK  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 

"  Twenty  years  since  (says  a  recent  writer  on  this  business),  we  are  told,  it  was  so  bsig- 
mficant,  that  no  one  house  was  engaged  in  it  exclusively,  and  the  whole  number  of  hogs 
then  cut  in  one  season  did  not  exceed  10,000.  At  that  period  the  hogs  were  killed  (as 
isolated  farmers  now  kill  them  in  the  country)  out  of  doors,  and  then  hung  upon  a  pole. 
The  butchers  charged  the  farmers  twelve  and  a  half  to  twenty  cents,  per  head;  for  killing 
them,  and  the  offal  as  at  present.  From  this  insignificant  beginning  the  business  has  in- 
creaaed,  so  that  the  number  of  hogs  killed  this  year  (1842)  will  probably  reach  250,000, 
and  the  butchers  now  frequently  pay  ten  to  twenty  cents  premium  per  head  for  the  privi- 

lec*  of  killinir  t.hom.       Anil   inatanX nF  »  fc....  V.^..^^^  :„„:j„„i.„1l.. j  :_  j.U-  i !_ 

part  of  the  year,  there  are  now  twenty-six  pork  houses  exclusively  engaged  in  it,  and  which 
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use  a  capital  of  nearly  2,000,000  of  dollars,  which,  by  the  way,  has  been  mostly  foreign 
this  season,  mcing  to  the  disasters  of  the  last  three  years. 

"  The  district  of  country  in  the  west  devoted  to  the  raising  of  pork  as  an  article  of  com- 
merce, includes  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  a  part  of  Tennessee; 
but  the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  within  a  circle  of  300  miles  in  diameter,  with  Cincin- 
nati as  its  centre,  including  the  contiguous  parts  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Indiana.  Hoes, 
are,  however,  frequently  driven  to  this  market  from  a  distance  of  200  miles,  as  notwith- 
standing large  numbers  are  killed  at  various  places  in  the  Wabash  and  Miami  valleys,  at 
Madison,  Indiana,  Portsmouth,  Chilllcothe,  &c.,  this  business  will  concentrate  in  the  largest 
cities,  where  labour,  salt-barrels,  and  other  facilities  are  naturally  most  abundant.  In  a  popu- 
lous city,  also,  the  steaks,  spare-ribs,  &c.,  not  used  in  packing,  can  always  be  disposed  of  for 
cash,  without  loss;  and  in  this  city,  also,  if  anywhere  in  the  west,  active  cash  capital  is  always 
found. 

"  In  the  above  district  the  number  of  hogs  prepared  for  market  this  season  will  not  fall 
short  of  500,000  (and  this  is  not  a  larger  number  than  usual),  besides  the  vast  amount  de- 
tained for  domestic  consumption.  Of  this  number  250,000  are  probably  packed  in  Cincin- 
nati, 150,000  more  will  probably  come  here  for  a  market  or  reshipment,  and  100,000  more 
may  be  set  down  as  the  estimate  for  those  that  will  be  shipped  from  various  other  towns 
on  the  river,  without  being  landed  here.  Of  the  above  number  75,000  are  raised  in  the 
Wabash  valley  alone. 

"  Our  hogs  are  fed  on  Indian  com  exclusively.  They  are  never  'fed  on  mutton,'  as 
an  English  nobleman  lately  stated  at  an  agricultural  fair.  The  stock  is  well  crossed  with 
imported  animals  from  Europe,  of  the  various  Chinese,  Irish,  English,  and  Russian  breeds, 
and  is  probably  exceeded  by  none  in  the  United  States.  Hogs  have  been  raised  here,  weigh- 
ing over  1200  lbs.,  but  the  average  runs  from  200  to  250  lbs.— the  latter  size  being  the 
most  desirable. 

"  In  Kentucky,  the  drovers  frequently  buy  the  hogs  alive  of  the  farmers  by  gross  weight, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case  in  Ohio  and  Indiana.  But  generally  the  farmers  club  together 
(each  one  having  his  hogs  marked),  and  drive  them  to  market  themselves  in  droves  of  500  to 
1000,  and  seldom  less  than  500,  except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.  During  the 
first  day  or  two  the  hogs  cannot  well  travel  more  than  four  to  six  miles;  but  after  that  they 
travel  eight  and  sometimes  ten  miles  per  day,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  roads. 
The  Yorkshire  are  said  to  be  the  best  travellers. 

"  Having  reached  some  of  the  extensive  slaughtering  establishments  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city,  a  bargain  is  made  with  the  butchers  to  kill  and  dress  them,  which  is  done 
for  the  oflfal,  and  the  hogs,  after  being  dressed,  are  carried  to  town  at  the  expense  of  the 
butcher.  j  j  r 

"  The  hog  is  bought  by  the  pork  packer,  completely  dressed  by  the  butcher,  and  deh- 
Tered  at  the  pork-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  above  account,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  export  of  pork 
or  beef  to  foreign  countries  has,  or  will,  increase  (see  tabular  statements).  The 
increased  consumption  of  animal  food  by  the  large  towns,  by  those  engaged  in 
the  inland  and  coasting,  and  foreign  navigation,  in  the  lake,  river,  shore  bank, 
and  whale  fisheries,  will  keep  pace  with  the  probable  increase  of  cattle  and  hogs 
raised  for  beef  and  pork. 

Lard,  Lard  Oil,  and  Vegetable  Oils—Mr.  Ellsworth  in  his  reports  for  1842 
and  1843,  states  : — 

"  The  subject  of  the  manufacture  of  oil  from  com  and  lard  was  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  in  the  report  of  last  year.  As  com  oil  has  heretofore  been  connected  with  dis- 
tillation, although  it  is  easily  made,  and  answers  a  good  purpose,  less  attention  has  been 
devoted  to  it.  It  has  been  suggested,  on  good  authority,  that  it  can  be  gathered  from  the 
mash  which  is  prepared  for  fermentation  for  feeding  swine.  If  this  should  be  confirmed  by 
fui'tiier  experimeuts,  as  it  would  not  "be  liable  to  the  same  objection  urged  agmuii  the  foruier, 
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the  manufacture  of  spirituous  liquors,  it  may  hereafter  be  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  No 
doubt  seems  to  be  entertained  of  its  value  for  burning,  and  all  other  purposes  to  which  oil  is 
applied  but  paintings. 

"  Much  interest  has  been  felt  on  the  subject  of  oil  from  lard,  and  the  almost  daily  in- 
quiries respecting  its  process  of  manufacture,  &c.,  and  its  close  connexion  with  the  question 
of  disposing  of  our  agricultural  products,  forms  a  reason  for  giving  it  a  more  extended  con- 
sideration in  these  remarks.  Complete  success  has  attended  the  enterprise.  Several  large 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  this  oil  have  been  some  time  in  operation  in  Cincinnati  and 
thousands  of  gallons  are  daily  prepared  for  home  consumption  and  exportation.  It  is  also 
carried  on  at  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Chicago,  Illinois;  Burlington,  Iowa;  Hannibal,  Missoiui ; 
and  other  places  both  in  the  western  and  Atlcntic  states. 

"  It  is  considered  much  superior  to  olive  or  sperm  oil  for  machinery  and  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  woollens,  &c.  It  can  be  furnished  also  at  half  the  price,  and  therefore  it  will  doubt- 
less supersede  that  article  of  import.  As  it  contains  less  gelatine  than  other  oils,  it  is  found 
much  better  for  combing  wool,  for  which  purpose  a  single  factory  wished  to  contract  for 
10,000  gallons  from  one  establishment.  An  order  for  600  gallons,  with  this  view  has  already 
been  received  for  the  use  of  a  cloth  factory  in  Huddersfield,  England.  Repeated  experi- 
ments, too,  have  shown,  that  for  the  purpose  of  combustion  no  oil  is  superior. 

"  The  following  are  given  as  the  relative  constituents  of  lard  oil  and  sperm  oil,  in  100 
parts  of  either  : — 

carbon.  liydrogen.  oxygen. 

Lard  oil        .         .     79.03  11.422  9.548 

Sperm  oil.         .         79.05  11.6  8.9 

"  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  difference  in  carbon  is  only  3.00 ;  about  the  same  in  hydro- 
gen; while  in  oxygen  it  is  about  4.10  in  favour  of  the  lard  oil.  The  large  quantity  of  carbon 
proves  that  it  may  be  reUed  on  as  a  material  for  giving  light,  as  it  is  well  ascertained  that 
whenever  carbon  predominates  in  an  animal  oil  the  article  is  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  lumi- 
nous power.  Experiments  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Campbell  Morfit,  of  Philadelphia,  These 
resulted  in  favour  of  lard  oil.  About  sixty  lbs.  in  100  lbs.  of  good  lard,  in  tallow  only 
twenty  eight  lbs.  is  oil;  and  the  processes  of  manufacture  resorted  to,  show  that  it  may  be 
made  a  profitable  business." — Report  for  1842. 

"  The  amount  of  lard  and  tallow  worked  into  oil,  and  stearine  candles,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cleveland  the  past  year,  is  250  tons;  while  the  year  before  it  was  only  eighty  tons.  The 
process  adopted  with  respect  to  sperm  oil,  in  producing  stearine,  has  not  been  found  to 
answer  with  regard  to  lard  and  oil,  on  account  of  the  diflerent  mode  of  their  crystallisation. 
Compression  answers  in  the  former  case  ;  but  in  the  latter  it  has  a  tendency  to  confine  the 
fluid  parts  that  may  be  separated.  The  usual  modes,  by  the  use  of  alcohol,  camphor,  acids, 
and  alkalies,  are  found  too  expensive  ;  but,  by  the  improved  method  described  by  Mr. 
Stafford,  a  more  beautiful  article,  clear,  and  capable  of  enduring  a  temperature  of  twenty 
degrees,  is  said  to  be  produced.  The  oil  which  he  mentions,  is  superior  in  appearance  to 
the  sperm  oil  of  the  stores. 

"  The  candles  of  steafine  sell,  it  is  said,  at  from  fifceen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound,  by 
the  box;  and,  in  light,  are  equal  to  the  first  quality  of  tallow  candles,  but  last  twice  as  long, 
and  are  not  greasy  in  warm  weather. 

"  Mr.  Stafford  states  the  price  of  lard  at  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  says,  that 
from  May  to  August,  he  worked  the  average  of  3500  pounds  per  day  The  fattened  hog 
can  be  turned  into  the  steam  tub  (hams,  blood,  entrails,  &c.,  excepted),  separated  by  heat — 
the  fat  from  the  lean,  bone,  and  muscle — and  twelve  hours  after  the  fat  is  cold,  and  candles 
can  be  produced.  The  lighthouse  and  beacon  at  Cleveland  have  been  exclusively  supplied  with 
lard  oil,  since  the  opening  of  navigation,  for  the  past  year.  Mr.  Stafford  furtaer  says,  that 
'assuming  pork  to  be  worth  one  dollar  fifty  cents  per  cwt.,  by  his  improved  process  he  could 
deliver,  for  lighthouses,  the  first  quality  of  lard-oil  in  New  York,  at  thirty-seven  and  a  half 
cents  per  gallon,  and  candles,  as  described,  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  pound,  and  leave 
a  good  broad  margin  for  profit.'  Mr.  Wing  gives  a  statement  rep'-?ting  this  subject  in 
Cincinnati.     By  his  account  there  are  four  establishments  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 

lUrU  by  Stcaui  iii  th&t  City.       It  i5  3Eiu  tO  alCCcSu  aufnirably,  iHttkliig  it   pvFiSCtiy  WiiU-6  Rncl 
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pure;  the  process,  too,  proves  a  great  saving  of  expense,  as  well  as  furnishes  a  larger  quan- 
tity from  the  same  amount  of  pork. 

"  For  the  conversion  of  lard  into  oil  and  sfcearine,  there  are,  in  Cincinnati,  not  less  than 
thirteen  factories  in  full  operation,  making  from  300  to  2500  barrels  each  in  a  season,  or 
100,000  gallons.  The  oil  sells  there  at  sixty  cents  per  gallon,  by  the  barrel,  and  seventy- 
five  cents  by  retail.  The  stcarine  made  by  one  establishment  amounts  to  750,000  pounds 
per  annum^  two-thirds  of  which  (the  summer)  is  suitable  for  making  candles.  This  stearine 
sells  at  seven  cents  per  pound ;  and  the  winter,  which  is  used  for  culinary  purposes,  is  equal 
to  the  best  leaf  lard,  and  sells  for  six  cents  per  pound,  when  well  put  up  in  kegs  for  shipping. 

"  Lard  oil  is  also  manufactured  in  Columbus,  Ohio;  Wheeling,  Virginia;  Pittsburg, 
Pennsylvania;  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  St.  Louis,  Mobile;  Springfield  ^^li'nois;  Nasb-ille, 
Tennessee;  Now  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Rochester,  New  York;  New  '  ,  and  varioi  i 

other  p\aices."— Report  for  1843. 

It  is  stated  in  several  papers  that  the  demand  for  lard  oil,  at  -  perfect  substi- 
tute for  sperm  oil  M'ill  soon  raise  the  price  of  hogs  and  pork. 

CULTIVATION  OF  SUGAR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  The  sugar-cane  has,  for  several  years,  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Louisiana,  and, 
for  some  time,  to  a  limited  degree  in  Georgia,  and  West  Florida.  In  Louisiana,  five 
kinds  of  the  cane  have  been  raised.  The  first  is  the  Creole  cane,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
come  originally  from  Africa.  The  second  is  the  Bourbon  cane  from  Otaheite.  Besides 
these,  are  the  riband  cane,  green  and  red ;  the  riband  cane,  green  and  yellow  ;  and  the 
violet  cane  of  Brazil.  The  latter  specie?  was  abandoned  soon  after  its  introduction,  as  it 
proved  less  productive  in  our  climate  than  any  of  the  others.  The  other  species  are  the 
best  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  soil.  They  are  all  more  or  less  affected  by  the  variations 
of  the  atmosphere,  are  very  sensible  to  cold,  and  are  killed  in  part  by  the  frost  every  year. 
Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  cane  may  be  cultivated  in  a  latitude  much  colder 
than  was  generally  supposed  ;  for  fine  crops  are  now  made  in  Louisiana,  in  places  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  cane  froze  before  it  was  ripe  enough  to  make  sugar. 

"  In  the  process  of  cultivation,  the  ground  is  ploughed  as  deep  as  possible,  and  har- 
rowed ;  after  it  has  been  thus  broken  up,  parallel  drills  or  furrows  are  ploughed  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet  and  a  half  to  four  feet  from  one  another ;  in  these  the  cane  is  laid 
lengthwise,  and  covered  about  an  inch  with  a  hoe.  Small  canals,  to  drain  off  the  water, 
are  commonly  dug,  more  or  less  distant  from  each  other,  and  these  are  crossed  by  smaller 
drains,  so  as  to  form  squares  like  a  chess-board.  These  ditches  are  necessary  to  drain  off 
the  water  from  rains,  as  well  as  that  which  filters  from  the  rivers,  wliich  would  otherwise 
remain  upon  the  plantations.  The  average  quantity  of  sugar  that  may  be  produced  upon 
an  acre  of  land  of  the  proper  quality,  well  cultivated,  is  from  800  to  1000  lbs.,  provided  that 
the  cane  has  not  been  damaged,  either  by  storms  of  wind,  inundations,  or  frost.  The 
strong  soil  is  easiest  of  cultivation,  and  most  productive,  in  rainy  seasons.  The  light  soils 
require  less  labour,  and  yield  more  revenue,  in  dry  seasons.  To  these  variations,  others 
are  to  be  added,  resulting  from  the  different  exposure  of  the  lands,  the  greater  or  less  facility 
of  draining,  and  also  from  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  a  weed  known  by  the  name  of 
coco  or  grass  nut.  Sixty  working  hands  are  necessary  to  cultivate  240  acres  of  cane, 
planted  in  well-prepared  land,  and  to  do  all  the  work  necessary  until  the  sugar  is  made 
and  delivered." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

In  an  article  in  Hansard's  Register,  it  is  stated — 

"  That  the  great  staple  of  Southern  and  Eastern  Florida  must  be  Sugar.  We  now 
call  the  attention  of  the  planters  of  Georgia,  the  Carolinas,  Alabama,  and  of  Middle  and 
West  Florida,  to  the  sugar  hammocks  and  sugar  savannahs  of  Florida,  lying  East  of  the 
Suwannee.  And  first,  we  observe,  that  East  Florida  embraces  an  area  more  than  equal  in 
extent  to  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  It  has  been  estimated  by  competent  judges  familiar 
with  the  country,  that  there  are  in  East  Florida,  at  the  least  calculation,  500,000  acres  of 
the  choicest  sugar  lands.  The  hammocks  and  savannahs  that  constitute  these  sugar  lands 
proper,  belt  the  eastern  and  sonthern  coast  of  East  Florida-i  and  are  "ermeated  bv  navigable 
streams.     They  commence  fifteen  miles  south  of  St.  Augustine,  and  are  divided  thus  ".■^ 
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four-fifths  are  hammock,  and  one-fifth  savannah  land.  The  characteristics  of  the  hammock 
'  k^'^'i'*-  u  P  vegetable  black  mould,  underlaid  by  a  firm  clay  pan  or  stratum,  based  upon 
a  bed  of  rich  pure  marl,  of  a  dark  clay  colour,  and  this  bed  of  marl  varying  from  eight  to 
twenty  feet  in  depth,  of  course  inexhaustible  for  soil  or  for  manure.  These  hammocks  are 
thickly  studded  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of,  first,  the  cabbage-palm  tree  ;  second,  live-oak, 
with  gum,  magnolia,  orange,  hickory,  maple,  ash,  cedar,  &c.  The  savannahs  are  even  more 
valuable,  having  a  similar  but  still  richer  soil,  and  without  any  timber  to  obstruct  the 
process  of  immediate  cultivation. 

•J  "  J^\*'**'^^  outlets  of  this  sugar  region  (soil,  and  climate,  and  other  advantages  con- 
sidered, the  best,  it  is  believed,  on  the  continent  of  America),  are  the  St.  John's,  the 
Ocklawaha,  the  Suwannee,  the  Santa  Fe,  Echactucnee  New  River,  the  Matanzas,  Halifax, 
Hillsborough,  and  Withlacoochee  ;  the  harbour  of  St.  Augustine,  the  Matanzas,  Mosquito, 
and  Indian  River  inlets.  The  value  of  these  sugar  lands  is  greatly  enhanced  from  the  fact 
that  they  are,  in  almost  every  instance,  contiguous  to,  or  surrounded  by,  the  best  provision 
and  grazing  lands,  to  an  illimitable  extent." 

In  the  account  given  of  the  trade  of  New  Orleans,  we  have  given  tabular 
statements  of  the  exports  of  the  cane-grown  sugar  of  Louisiana.  The  following 
statements  are  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Reports,  for  1841,  1842,  and  1843;  and 
from  various  sources  of  information : — 

"  The  progress  of  the  sugar  manufacture,  and  the  gain  upon  our  imports,  has  been 
rapid.  In  1839,  the  import  of  sugars  was  195,231,273  lbs ,  at  an  expense  of  at  least 
10,000,000  dollars  ;  iu  1840,  about  120,000,000  lbs.,  at  an  expense-of  more  than  6,000,000 
dollars.  A  portion  of  this  was  undoubtedly  exported,  but  most  of  it  i-emained  for  home 
consumption.  More  than  30,000,000  lbs.  of  sugar,  also,  from  the  maple  and  the  beet- 
root, were  produced  in  1841,  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  western  states;  and,  should  the 
production  of  corn-stalk  sugar  succeed,  as  it  now  promises  to  do,  this  article  must  contribute 
greatly  to  lessen  the  amount  of  imported  sugars.  Indeed,  such  has  been  the  manufacture 
of  the  sugar  from  the  cane  for  the  last  five  years,  that  were  it  to  advance  in  the  same  ratio 
for  the  five  to  come,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  import  any  more  sugar  for  our  home  con- 
sumption. Some  further  remarks  on  this  particular  topic  will  be  found  in  connexion  with 
the  subject  of  corn-stalk  sugar" — Report  for  1841. 

"The  early  frosts  and  high  winds  threatened  it,  and  were  thought  to  have  cut  off  the 
ci-op  by  thousands  of  hogsheads  ;  the  clear,  cold  weather,  however,  succeeding,  prevented 
It  from  proving  so  injurious  as  a  milder  and  more  moist  season  would  have  done.  Even  the 
frozen  cane  turned  out  very  well,  and  thus  nearly  realised  the  full  amount  of  the  planters' 
expectations.  The  capital  employed  in  the  production  of  sugar,  in  1842,  is  said  to  be 
52,000,000  dollars,  and  the  average  manufacture  is,  probably  more  than  80,000,000  lbs., 
and  4,000,000  gallons  of  molasses,"— J?epor/  for  1842, 

"  The  crop  of  cane  sugar  for  1843  fell  off.     Maple  sugss,  also,  proved  a  failure.     Good 
molasses  anJ  syrup  have  been  made  from  corn-stalk  juice  ;  and,  though  it  has  been  found 
difficult  to  make  a  crystallised  sugar  from  it,  it  appears  evident  that  every  farmer  may 
supply,  from  his  own  ground,  abundance  of  molasses  or  syrup  " — Report  for  1843. 
Pounds  of  Sugar  produced  in  each  State  in  1840.— (Official  Account.) 
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"  The  importation  of  sugar  and  molasses  into  the  United  States,  chiefly  from  Brazil 
and  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  is  annually  very  large.  By  the  reports  of  the  secretary  of 
the  treasury,  the  imports  of  sugar  into,  and  exported  from,  the  United  States,  were  as 
follows : — 


Y  EAR3. 


1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1839. 


Qunntity. 


Iba. 

06,492,288 

97,688,133 

119,389,859 

136.0311,239 


YEARS. 
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"  Imports  of  sugar  from  Brazil  for  five  years : — 


YEARS. 
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Y  BARa 
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Iha. 
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"  The  quantity  of  sugar  imported  into  Boston,  chiefly  from  Cuba,  was — 


YEARS. 

Brown. 
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YEARS. 

Brown. 
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1840 

•  IIS. 

20,978,674 
31,990.342 
29  541,675 
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9,704,821 
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2,699  237 
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2.1.655,165 
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"  Of  which  from  Cuba — 


In  1843,  17.953,954  Iba.  brown,  and  1,131,731  white. 
in  1844,  89,507,873         „  „         1,485,513       „ 


"  The  whole  quantity  of  molasses  imported  into  Boston,  foreign  and  coastwise,  in 
1842,  was  63,676  hogsheads  ;  and  in  1843,  57,660  hogsheads ;  in  1844,  about  64,000 
hogsheads. 

Imports  of  Sugar  and  Molasses  for  Ten  Years,  into  New  York. 
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"  The  whole  produce  of  sugar  in  Louisiana,  in  the  year  1828,  was  stated  at  88,878 
hogsheads  of  1000  lbs,  each;  the  capital  invested  in  sugar  estates  estimated  at  45,000,000 
dollars;  the  number  of  sugar  plantations  in  1827  about  700;  in  1840  only  about  525 
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would  seem  to  have  beea    i  operation.      The  average  annual  amount  of  sugar  produced  ia 
about  90,000,000  lbs.     Tne  quantity  of  molasses  oroduced  in  the  same  state  is  4,000,000 

gallons.      The  amount  of  capital  then  employed  was  52,000,000  dollars,  with  40,000 
ands  and  10,000  horses. 

"  According  to  the  circular  of  Messrs.  A.  Gordon,  Wylie,  and  Co.,  of  New  Orleans, 
issued  at  the  close  of  1844,  the  whole  quantity  of  sugar  produced  that  year  in  the 
United  States  is  estimated  at  126,400,310  lbs.,  of  which  Louisiana  yielded  97, 173,690  lbs. 
There  are  in  this  state  668  sugar  plantations,  of  which  361  work  by  steam  power,  and  the 
number  of  blacks  employed  amount  to  about  26,000.  The  yield  varies  according  to  the 
^c'dents  of  weather:  in  1843,  the  crop  was  140,316  hogsheads;  in  1844,  about  100,000; 
and  the  prospects  of  the  coming  crop  are  so  favourable,  that  it  will  probably  amount  to 
175,000  hogsheads.  The  lands  cultivated  are  almost  exclusively  low  alluvial  land,  bor- 
dering on  the  Mississippi,  and  the  minor  streams  lying  to  the  south  and  west.  One  or 
two  estates  have  as  many  as  500  slaves,  but  the  average  of  all  is  about  forty  hands,  men 
and  women.  The  product  varies  very  much,  according  to  circumstances  and  cultivation. 
P^  small  farms  as  much  as  10,000  lbs.  of  sugar  per  working  hand  has  been  made,  but 
half  that  quantity  would  be  a  high  average.  The  labourers  are  very  well  fed  and  clothed, 
and  work  moderately;  and  the  slave  population  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
increases  on  all  the  plantations  where  the  people  have  become  acclimated.  The  cane  cul- 
tivated is  the  species  or  variety  called  the  riband  cane,  originally  from  Java,  which  has 
superseded  the  Creole  or  St.  Domingo  cane,  as  well  as  the  variety  brought  from  Tahiti. 

"In  a  memorial  addressed  to  the  State  Legislature,  in  1840,  it  was  stated  that  sugar 
coidd  not  be  produced  for  less  than  five  cents  per  pound;  but  field-hands,  provisions,  and 
lands  are  all  cheaper  since  then,  and  at  four  cents  it  must  be  a  remunerating  crop.  The 
extension  of  cultivation  will  much  depend  upon  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff.  With 
the  present  duty  of  two  and  one-half  cents  per  lb.  on  foreign  sugar,  large  tracts  of  land  in 
the  union  will  be  taken  in;  and  there  are  still  enormous  tracts  in  Louisiana,  well  situated 
on  water-courses  now  lying  idle.  Many  experiments  are  making  in  the  manufacturing  of 
sugar,  and  these,  with  improved  cultivation  and  draining,  must  long  before  augment  con- 
siderably the  quantity  produced.  But  (observe  Messrs.  Gordon  and  Co.)  we  see  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  sugar  of  Louisiana  can  become  an  article  of  importance  in  European 
markets,  save  so  far  as  it  supplies,  or  fails  to  supply,  the  wants  of  the  United  States.  It 
may  be  that  with  a  very  large  crop,  or  a  failure  in  the  crops  of  the  West  India  Islands, 
some  small  portion  may  find  its  way  to  Great  Britain;  but  if  so,  it  will  be  accidental,  and 
not  a  supply  to  be  looked  for," 


Mr.  S.   Tillotson,  a  sugar  planter.  New  River,    Louisiana,    says :     "  The  plants 


we 


cut  and  matlay  m  beds  dunng  the  autumn,  usually  in  October,  previous  to  the  sugar 
making  season,  and  before  the  canes  are  injured  by  frosts.  Often  the  unripe  tops, 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  away,  are  wiiirowed  for  plants.  The  best  plant  cane 
we  usually  save  for  plants,  because  they  are  the  easiest  put  up  and  ♦be  quickest  planted; 
for  time  and  saving  of  labour  are  money.  Besides,  by  planting  the  whole  stalk,  it  grows 
more  vigorously  than  the  tops,  especially  in  a  dry  season. 

"After  the  sugar-making  season  is  over,  which  is  usually  about  the  1st  of  January, 
we  prepare  our  land  designed  for  cane  by  ploughing  and  harrowing,  breaking  it  from  four 
to  eight  inches  deep:  the  stifler  the  land,  the  deeper  the  ploughing  is  necessary,  to 
protect  It  from  drought.  Thus  prepared,  the  ground  is  laid  off  in  rows,  with  a  two- 
horse  plough,  about  six  feet  apart  (some  plant  as  close  as  four  feet).  In  these  fur- 
rows, a  double-mould  board  plough  with  one  horse  is  run,  in  order  to  clear  the  furrows  of 
lumps  and  sods,  and  also  to  deepen  and  widen  the  furrows,  as  it  is  necessary  to  put  the 
plants  several  inches  below  the  surface,  otherwise  the  cane  would  require  too  much 
hilhng,  especially  the  second  and  third  years. 

"  The  plants  are  now  taken  off  from  these  mats,  and  the  leaves  stripped  off,  placed  in 
carts,  earned  and  tipped  out  on  the  prepared  land,  and  laid  lengthwise  in  the  furrows. 
We  plant  three  canes  pide  by  side,  or  triple;  some  say  one  and  a  half  is  sufficient.  The 
closer  the  rows,  the  less  each  would  require.  We  now  pass  along  with  a  cane-knife,  and 
cut  the  cane  in  pieces,  say  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length,  in  order  that  the  canes  may 
1—, .t.__ —  ,!ioii.  ejtvo  rriu  rcgciaic.     utsiug  wius  pioccu,  iHcy  aTO  covercd 
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with  a  plough  to  tho  depth  required,  from  one  to  three  inches ;  over  which  a  light  harrow 
may  be  passed.  Many  prefer  to  cover  with  the  hoe.  As  soon  as  the  freshets  are  over  in 
Febniaty,  tho  cane  is  ploughed— running  the  bar  each  side  the  cane,  and  throwing  the 
fuiTows  from  it;  the  cane,  beginning  to  come  up,  is  scraped  (so  called);  if  covered  too 
deep,  the  earth  is  taken  off,  usually  with  a  lioe,  sometimes  with  a  harrow  or  other  machine, 
and  cleaned  from  grass  and  weeds.  In  a  few  weeks  it  is  again  ploughed  and  hoed,  and 
again,  when  necessary ;  a  little  earth  put  to  it  when  required. 

"  The  cane  by  April  or  May  has  come  up  thick  in  the  rows,  but  usually  not  so  thick 
but  that  the  stalks,  wlien  about  a  foot  and  a  naif  or  two  feet  high,  send  out  many  new 
stools  or  shoots  from  the  bottom  of  the  stalk;  and,  if  they  come  out  early,  grow  and 
mature  equal  to  the  main  stalk.  It  is  usual  to  give  it  three  or  four  workings,  and,  in  the 
last,  to  hill  the  cane  three  or  four  inches,  and  sufficiently  high  to  protect  the  lower  eyes 
on  tho  stalks  from  freezing  during  the  winter.  Those  eyes  vegetate  next  spring,  and 
produce  nearly  equal  to  the  first  season,  on  fresh  land,  and  so  again  the  thira  year,  and 
often  longer.  Cane  is  injured  by  hilling  before  the  stools  are  sufficiently  high,  and  should 
recei  e  the  last  working  soon  after  it  is  about  three  feet  high,  in  order  to  afford  more 
time  for  ripening.  After  this  period,  say  in  June,  it  grows  very  rapidly;  the  joints  begin 
to  appear,  and  the  lower  ones  begin  to  ripen  and  sweeten;  and,  by  the  middle  of  October, 
iisually  ripen  from  two  to  four  feet  from  tne  bottom,  and  continue  to  ripen  about  a  joint  or 
six  inches  a  week,  till  they  are  cut  for  the  mill,  or  till  the  freeze  comes,  or  till  they  are  cut 
to  winrow,  in  order  to  secure  them  from  an  anticipated  freeze.  About  the  middle  of  October, 
we  commence  making  sugar.  Each  hand  takes  a  row;  first  cuts  the  top  of  the  stalks  off, 
just  below  the  green  leaves,  and  drops  them  on  the  ground,  or  lays  them  in  winrow,  if 
designed  for  plants;  then,  with  the  knife  (the  blade  of  which  is  about  eighteen  inches  in 
length  and  two  inolies  in  breadth),  the  dry  leaves  are  stripped  from  the  stalks,  and  the 
cane  is  cut  close  to  the  ground;  the  left  hand,  at  the  same  time,  has  hold  of  the  canes  thus 
cut,  and  places  them  in  small  heaps,  convenient  for  loading  into  carts,  drawn  by  horses, 
mules,  or  oxen.     Other  hands  load  the  cane,  and  it  is  hauled  to  the  mill. 

"  The  cane-fields  are  all  ditched,  usually  every  acre  in  width,  with  cross  ditches  about 
every  five  acres.  No  water  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface.  The  cultivation  is  as 
simple  as  that  of  broom  com,  and  the  young  shoot  far  more  vigorous. 

"  Cane-stalks  usually  grow  from  six  to  nine  feet  high.  The  leaves  shoot  up  two  or 
three  feet  higher.  Cane  ripens  in  favourable  seasons  within  twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of 
the  top.  You  will  perceive  we  plant  one-third  of  our  cane-land,  or  crop,  yearly;  two- 
thirds  coming  from  the  ratoons. 

"The  crops  have  not  been  good  in  Louisiana  for  several  years  past.  That  of  1841 
was  injured  by  the  early  frosts,  and  the  amount  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  1839  by 
nearly  one-third.  The  crop  of  1842  was  an  average  one;  that  of  1843  was  also  rather 
limited,  compared  with  previous  seasons.  In  the  year  ending  September  1839,  the  river 
craft  brought  to  New  Orleans  70,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  25,000  hogsheads  of 
molasses. — (See  exports  from  New  Orleans.) 

"  We  planted,  the  8th  of  April,  1843,  four  acres  in  com,  in  drills  ;  half  of  which  were 
three  feet,  and  half  four  feet  apart ;  and  when  thinned  out,  the  stalks  stood  about  three  inches 
apart  iu  the  rows. 

"  The  com  was  well  cultivated,  and  in  fine  condition  ;  ploughed  throe  times,  hoed 
twice,  and  harrowed  once,  and  grew  large. 

"  The  embryo  ears  were  taken  off  three  times,  and  before  the  kernels  were  formed. 

"  It  was  cut^  rolled,  and  boiled,  on  the  28th  of  July,  after  the  tassels  were  dead,  and 
the  fodder  beginning  to  dry.  It  was  topped  about  five  feet  high,  and  a  very  little  above, 
when  the  embryo  ears  were  taken.  The  bottom  of  the  stalk  appeared  more  juicy  and  ripe 
than  the  top.  The  four  acres  produced  sixty  cart  (body)  loads,  and  yielded  1 800  gallons 
of  juice,  weighing  eight  degrees  by  the  syrap-weigher,  which,  when  boiled  to  the  granulating 
point  (139  degrees  Beaum^'s  thermometer,  or  forty -four  degrees  by  the  saccharometer), 
produced  200  gallons  of  syrup,  and  showed  no  appearance  of  granulation  after  standing 
two  months  in  the  coolers ;  the  cause  of  which  was  probably  owing,  in  part,  to  the 
um'ipeness  of  the  corn-stalk  when  cut ;  but,  provided  it  had  granulated  as  well  as  usual 
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moiT"  ^^'"P'  '*  "°"^'  '"''''  P'-^-^l  '300 "«•  of  .ugar.  and  eighty-two  gallon,  of 


Cost  of  Cultivating  and  Manufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Corn-Man 


and  Team. 


4  dayi  prnpRring ground. 
1  <l»y  opening  t,,r 


,    .   .     r -iirrow* 

■  nay  covaiing  corn 


a  diyt,  one  perinn  dropping! 
I  d»y  ploiiuhlng  coru 


S  d«yi  boeing 

I  day  harrowing 

*  daya  plougbtog,  amaond  tima. 

*  daya  bneiug  . . . . , 


'  naya  Bnelug 

•  «  i'^*  PloMgMng,  third  time...;!;;.' 
10  d»ya  taking  off  aira  

4  daya.  aecond 


•  daya,  aecond 

4  daya,  third 

la  daya  cutting  for  mill  . 

»  daya  loading  carta 

8  days  hauling 

8  horaea  rolling  0  hour*  , 
4  drirera  


.  ...  Brought  forward . 

*  permna  feeding  mill ... 

1  p«run  aud  h^raeaarrylng  bagaaaa".;;; 
4  kelllemen  boiling  .......; 

a  flrenwn,  0t  houra '. 

4  corda  wood 


Bspenaei 


Carried  forward I    4ft 


SO 


1 300  Iha.  of  aiignr,  at  S  oenti 

sa  galluaa  of  molaaaea,  at  ac  centa 

Product  of  4  aore* 

{•rnduct  lil  1  acre,  ao  dira.  35  eta. 
Ueduct  expvnaea 


Net  product  of  4  acrea  

Net  product  of  1  acre  under  Indian  ooro . 


Cost  of  CultivatingandManufacturing  Four  Acres  of  Sugar- 


dira.  e». 

a  so 

a  00 

I  00 

a  00 

1  o« 

n  uo 

so  so 


en 

10 


00 

40 


81     40 
S9    80 

4)ai  lo 

0    47 


cane. 


4  daya  preparing  ground , 

I  day  opening  furruna 

10  daya  itripping  and  dropping  . 
1  day  covering  wiih  plough  .'. 
1  day  coTrring  witli  hoe 


1  day  barring  with  ploush 
la  daya  flrat  h»eing  .:..... . 

I  day  harrowing 

a  daya  aecond  ploughing  ., 
8  daya  aecond  boeing  . . . . , 

a  daya  third  plonghing  ,.., 
8  daya  third  hoeing  ....... 

16  daya  cutting  for  mill .... ; 

4^  daya  hauling  loo  losda .. 
3  loadera,  SO  houra  ,  - 


dir*. eta. 
4  00 
1 
f 
1 
0 


8  horaea,  30  houra  rolling  , 

4  drirera 

4  feeders  for  miu  ,...'.'.*'.' 


Carried  forwaril 


4  kettlemen 

a  flreuien ;;;;!;;;" 

16  corda  of  wood ..;;;;;;;;;;' 

I  man  and  cart  carrying  bag' 
PutUng  up  sugar ...77. 


Brought  forward |      78  "^75 

6 
8 


Eapenaea  . 


ra  7s 


"'''l^nU^pSMb.'f.?."!'.*!?.'.'^.  "'  '"""•" 


«'io°cen's  ■»'"•"•  '''^■i^eVhhd;*;^^;;. 


Product  of  4  acres  nf  cane  

Eipeuies  of  cultivation  and  manufaom'riuv  !! 

Net  product  of  4  acrea  of  cane 

Wet  product  of  1  acre  nf  n,„. 


sa 
s 

0 


00 
00 
00 
00 

so 


117   as 


4(00    00 
96    00 


400 
117 


00 

as 


4)378     75 


94    68 


The  following  statements  are  added  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  report,  showing  the 

nIwRI:  rt"'"'  """^*^^'^  ^"'  ^^"^^  ^°'  ™^^'"S  -Sar/on'the  T    ks  of 
New  River,  Louisiana,  m  1843,  by  Messrs.  TiUotson. 

Xn  the  syrup  is  boT£  suffidentTyTari^f  .'».  '"r*T"^.*'>«  ''"^^^S  poin?(or 
small  skimmer  (milk  sWmmS  rn/blowinr/h^  t  -f""'*  TI^*  '?'  *»/  dipping  into  it  a 
opposite  side,  in  diameter  sTv  three  fo3l5  f'^'^.S^  '  ^^  J'^^^  the  bubbles  rise  on  the 
is  completed.  '    ^'  ^^^^-^""rths  of  an  mch,  aud  before  they  blow  off,  the  boiling 

samr.^'feSitTat'rn  «t^rnrri'  «?  r;«^->««T'  *'"*  *^«  '-"'*  -"  ^e  nearly  the 
the  same  may  ^sS  of  su.^c^^^^^  corn-stalk  ™ ay  produce  double  this  amLnt, 

cane ;  and  sekm  has  a  sel"  ;red  SoutrmSg  i?  '^^^  '''''  '"'  ^^^  ^'^' 

(which^uallTSurXh'C'tZ  r"°.'  ^"'^  '•'"^•^  "-«  »>»*  -to-  -no 

per  acre;  anL^hi^h^  brn  an  Tnflvn    1^^*'^"^'^**  **  produces  exceeding  1000  lbs. 

^^^^Zl^JS^^^:^  ^^  -^'  weigh^inft^t 

Cane,  like  hetom-s'tik  Zi*"  ^^Z"  f""  'TIZT  ^'li  "«*  '"«'*"«  '°  ^^s  countr,. 
to  mature  entirTto  the  to?  So.^hT  T  *^!  ^""*""-  T"^''  *^«  ^^'^^^^^  ^  ^o  shSt 
now  cutting  fr^Jtwo  t  tt  t^t^    '^"^  "^**°  ^'^  '°"*"™  '^  °'  ««^«»  ^^t  high.    We  are 
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"  It  .com.  to  us.  making  sugar  or  molasses  from  con.-.talks  is  impracticable,  except  far 

in  the  interior,  or  far  from  water  or  raiUoad  <=""""»'"*'^;;°"-  .  •  ^.   ^^^^  sugar-cane,  in  this 

"  h  ftnnaara  to  bo  overlooked  by  some  writers  on  the  »ut)jcct,  tnai  sugar  imir, 
counti^,  K;  planted  ol  in  thre'e,  four,  or  five  years-usually  every  tbree  years ;  that 

three,  four,  or  five  crops,  are  taken  from  one  1>  '"'t'"«;  ^  ^he  fifth 

«'  We  have  often  made  exceeding  a  hogshead,  or  lOUl)  lbs.,  ironi  »»  ««^''> 
.e«on  after  planting;  thus  making,  from  one   planting.  .-^^*«  «'«  ^Ve'rcol^  ^ 

The  lonirer  t^ie  ratoons  are  cultivated,  the  drier  (the  loss  juicy)  the  cane  becomes. 

..wfSoubt  not  many  of  our  sugar-planters  may  doubt  '^^r'T.n  l^lTel 

Tning  Xe  furroron  them,  where  they  soon  form  manure  to  nourish  more  vigorously  the 

TyUnde™  and  Lxes  set,  would  answer  well,  and  the  expense  would  be  much  less. 

EXTBACT  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Webb  to  Mr.  Ellsworth  on  Corn-stalk  Sugar,  dated 

Wilmington,  December  30,  lH4d. 

..  I  have  never  received  the  letter  of  which  you  speak,  on  the  «"tj««t  "J  ""^P^^  ^g"^^j 
but  I  have  received  one  from.you  on  the  subject  of  corn  and  --"/-^hTrmi^^^^^ 

R.  TiUotson.  which  is  herewith  "*"™f '  ^^J.^;!'^^,^;^^^^^^^  t  e  toS*  "^  '"«  "">*"'«  ""'^'^ 
of  these  gentlemen,  I  would  remark,  tj»f  *»»«y,^'*™^Jl;'  J  ^The  net  annual  revenue  of 
higher  tlmn  my  former  information  had  led  X,i^ermateVequal  if  no   exceed,  the  salary 

mLy  Louisiana  planters  "'^^('^'.'^''l^'^j}'''' ^TTuZe^^^ 

received  by  the  President  of  the  Un't«d  SUtes      But  « ^^^^^^  P  .^'^^      ^heir 

with  the  subject,  I  will  not  presume  to  ^o^^t    he^onrec^.e^ot  t  ^  ^^^  ^.^^ 

experiment  with  com  appears  to  have  been  weU  conducted,  ^^^^^         „        j,    ^^^  (, 
any  part,  except  the  inferences  which  t»»«yJXt  ^v  ^^.i*^  j^^^^  ^tynotTn  future  arrive 
ha?e  W  that  others  may  °f  «--«^' ^J^', ^Ll/eCSm  1^^^^^  is  better  suited  to 

at  a  more  favourable  result.     It  may  be  tnai  a  '""'"  .  .     j-__eeg      Here,  it  has 

1  crop.     I  have  never  known  the  juice  ^  weigh  so  l>gh   -  .ght  degree.  ^  H^  .  ^^^^ 

uniformly  ranged  froni  nine  degrees  to  ,^"  ^f  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

entirely  to  granulate,  shows  that  ^^^  ™";*  J^^;^^?,';^^^^^^^^  drawn  from  the  result  of 

or  in  its  manufacture  ;  and,  of  course,  no  '=«'**VV,?*^7T,r?^"  ^i^a  could  be  urged,  has  it 
their  experiment.     But,  admitting  that  no  f  f  fX-men      that  sSoats  could  never 

not  been'^just  as  eo™Pl«*«V''"T  kui'dTmon  t^^^^^^^  P^'ciples,  that  railroads 

succeed?    Has  it  not  been  theoretic^  demonstrate^^^^^^^  J        F  ^^^  ^^^ 

could  never  be  used  as  a  means  of  '•»P'd.;°''^7"";f  ^in  a  mere  allusion  to  them.  It 
numerous,  and  are  too  well  known,  to  require  any  "°'-;^*;''°;  "7^%,,^  large  way.  cannot 
may  be  considered  as  settled,  that  the  ™'^""f't"'^^!X  w Uh  c^ne      tS  is  a  foreign 

obviated.  i,„„o„or  Vw  safelv  recommended  as  entirely 

"  The  family  manufacture,  by  fanners,  can.  »^°^f  T^^' ^ ''^S'^ '^^^^^^  ^s  in  a  solid  state, 
practicable,  for  the  syrup  may  be  used  to  the  same  advantage  m  a  hqma  as 
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If,  in  manufactunriff.  evaporation  i«  lioitenotl  bjr  the  use  of  flat-bottomed  pans,  with  inch 
other  arranpmHmts  as  will  ensure  iU  Hpoedy  accompliMhmcnt.  and  the  avn.p,  after  beinir 
h<Mled  .uftR.ient  y,  .s  kept  at  a  temperature  not  under  -eventy  degree.,  it  will  never  fail  t5 
granulate.  It  ha«  been  f.)und,  Ironi  experience,  tliat  paim  made  of  RugsJa  ,hoet  iron,  six 
incheg  deep,  are  well  suited  tor  evaporation.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  corn  is  culti- 
vated for  sugar,  that  it  is  not  the  only  valuable  product  which  may  be  secured 

"  The  leaves  and  tops  from  an  acre  of  corn  (planted  closely,,  are  equal  in  value  to  an 
acre  ot  good  gross.  j  '  \ 

"The  Messrs.  TiUotson  fouml  the  expense  of  growing  and  manufacturing  one  acre  of 
com  for  sugar,  to  amount  to  fifteen  dollars.     If  we  adniFt  that  the  prmluce  of  an  acre  in 

isYo  much  cloM  **'""''"'"'  '*  ^"""*''  *'""'  '*'"'**'^*""  ""«"  "'  molasses  may  be  made, 

Maple  Suffar.— The  maple  forest  districts  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  north- 
western states,  are  the  localities  where  the  sugar  from  the  sugar  maple  (acer 
saccharinum)  is  made. 

The  sugar  maple  (acer  saccharinum)  diflFers  from  the  great  maple,  in  its  Bbres 
being  generally  straight  and  coarser,  its  wood  not  being  so  hard  or  compact,  and 
its  sap  granulating  more  perfectly.  From  its  juice,  principally,  is  made  the 
maple  sugar;  although  all  the  varieties  of  maple  that  we  know  of,  if  we  class  them 
agreeably  to  the  saccharine  matter  contained  in  their  saps,  might  be  caUed 
sugar  maples. 

The  process  of  obtaining  sugar  from  the  sap  of  the  maple  is  simple.  In  the 
early  part  of  March,  at  which  time  sharp  frosty  nights  are  usually  followed  by 
bright  sunshining  days,  the  sap  begins  to  run. 

A  small  notch,  or  incision,  making  an  angle  across  the  grain,  is  cut  in  the 
tree,  out  of  which  the  juice  oozes,  and  is  conveyed,  by  a  thin  slip  of  wood,  let  in 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  cut,  to  a  wooden  trough,  or  dish,  made  of  bark,  placed 
below,  on  the  ground. 

The  quantity  of  sap  thus  obtained  from  each  tree  varies  from  one  pint  to  two 
gallons  per  day.  Those  who  follow  the  business  fix  on  a  spot  where  maple-trees 
are  most  numerous,  and  erect  a  temporary  camp,  or  lodging.  When  they  have  as 
many  trees  tai)ped  as  can  be  attended  to,  the  sap  is  collected  once  or  twice  a  day, 
and  carried  to  a  large  pot,  or  boiler,  hung  over  a  wood  fire  near  the  camp.  It  is 
then  reduced  by  boiling  until  it  granulates;  and  the  sugar  thus  obtained  is  rich, 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste.  An  agreeable  syrup  is  also  made  of  maple  sap.  The 
maple  ground  occupied  by  a  party  is  termed  a  «  Sugarie;"  and  those  who  first 
commence  tapping  the  trees  consider  that  possession  for  one  year  constitutes 
right  for  those  years  that  follow.  They  often  receive,  without  having  any  tenure 
themselves  of  these  lands  from  the  crown,  a  consideration  from  others  for  the 
right  of  possession.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  in  crystallizing  and 
purifying  maple  sugar  in  the  United  States.  * 

#  "  To  theCommUtee  on  MapU  Sugar  of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  So«e/t/.-GcntIemen  • 
I  herewith  submit  to  your  inspection  fifty  lbs.  of  my  maple  sug^.  The  following  is  a  statemeni 
of  the  manner  of  making  ond  clarifying  the  same.      '        "^         »  »         atuK-iueni. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  make  my  buckets,  tubs,  and  kettles  all  perfectly  clean.     I  boil  the  sap 
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The  growth  and  enormous  consumption  of  a  plant,  prepared  not  as  a 
product  of  use  and  nourishment,  but  as  a  stimulant — and  which  was  unknown 
in  Europe  three  centuries  ago— is  remarkable,  as  exhibiting  how  far  human  labour, 
skill,  and  wealth  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  expended  on  an  article  which  is 
altogether  unnecessary.  The  introduction  of  the  distillery  in  Europe  was  a  re- 
markable event ;  but,  as  far  as  the  distillation  of  spirits  as  a  drink,  certai...ly  in 
no  way  useful,  though  assuredly  pernicious  both  to  health  and  morals.  The 
growth  and  use  of  opium  and  betel  in  the  East  are  as  remarkable,  and  at  least 
as  injurious,  as  the  distillation  and  drinking  of  spirits,  and  far  more  injurious 
than  the  use  of  tobacco. 

When  nations  refuse  to  pay  ordinary  taxes,  it  is  astonishing  how  cheerfully 
they  consent  to  pay  high  taxes  on  such  articles  as  tobacco,  opium,  and  spirits.  Of  the 
enormous  taxation  levied  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom  (at  least  50,000,000/.,) 
stimulating  drinks,  and  other  stimulants,  are  taxed  to  the  amount  of 
18,250,000/.;  viz.:  distilled  spirits,  7,250,000/. ;  wine,  2,000,000/. ;  malt  and  hops, 
5,250,000/. ;  tobacco,  3,750,000/.  Now,  there  is  no  compulsion  to  pay  any  part  of 
these  duties ;  for  the  law  can  be  leg  My  avoided  by  refraining  from  the  use  of  them, 
and  for  using  which  there  is  not,  as  far  as  the  health  and  the  strength  of  the 
people  are  concerned,  the  least  benefit  derived,  while  extensive  voluntary  evil  is 
inflicted  on  the  majority  of  those  who  indulge  in  these  stimulants. 

The  progress  of  the  use  of  tobacco  is  shown  by  the  following  statement, 
compiled  for  The  Northern  Light,  Albany,  New  York,  1841. 

"  The  whole  world,  within  the  space  of  about  three  centuries,  have  become  chewers, 
smokers,  and  snuflPers.  The  Chinese  chews  and  smokes  liis  opium,  the  East  Indian  his 
betel,  and  the  European  and  American  their  tobacco.  Against  these  practices  it  is  uselecs 
to  declaim.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament  of  England  discouraged  the  flagrant  delit 
of  smoking;  in  vain  did  James  I.  assure  his  subjects  that  the  custom  was  *  loathsome  to  the 
eye,  hateful  to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the  lungs,  and  in  the  black 

in  a  potash  kettle,  set  in  an  arcli  in  such  a  manner  that  the  edge  of  the  kettle  is  derended  all  around 
from  the  fire.  I  boil  throiigh  the  day,  taking  care  not  to  have  any  thing  in  the  kettle  that  will 
give  colour  to  the  sap,  and  to  keep  it  well  skimmed.  At  night,  I  leave  fire  eiiougii  under  the 
kettle  to  boil  the  sap  nearly  or  quite  to  syrup  by  the  next  morning.  1  then  take  it  out  of  the 
kettle,  and  strain  it  through  a  flannel  cloth  into  a  tub,  if  it  is  sweet  enough  ;  if  not,  I  put  it  in  a 
cauldron  kettle,  which  I  have  hung  on  a  pole  in  such  a  manner  that  I  can  swing  it  on  and  off  the 
fire  at  pleasure,  and  boil  it  till  it  is  sweet  enough,  and  then  strain  it  into  the  tub,  and  let  it  stand 
till  the  next  morning.  I  then  take  it  and  the  syrup  in  the  kettle,  and  put  it  all  together  into  the 
cauldron,  and  sugar  it  off.  I  use  to  clarify,  say  100  lbs.  of  sugar,  the  whites  of  five  or  six  eggs, 
well  beaten,  about  one  quart  of  new  milk,  and  a  spoonful  of  sal-eratus,  all  well  mixed  with  the 
syrup  before  it  is  scalding  hot.  I  then  make  p  moderate  fire  directly  under  the  cauldron,  until 
the  scum  is  all  raised  ;  then  skim  it  off  clean,  taking  enre  not  to  let  it  boil  so  as  to  rise  in  the  kettle 
before  I  have  done  skimming  it.  I  then  sugar  it  off,  isaving  it  so  damp  that  it  will  drain  a  little. 
I  let  it  remain  in  the  kettle  until  it  is  well  granulated.  I  then  put  it  into  boxes  made  smallest  at 
the  bottom,  that  will  hold  from  fifty  to  seventy  lbs.,  having  a  thin  piece  of  board  fitted  in  two  or 
three  inches  above  the  bottom,  which  is  bor°'l  full  of  small  holes,  to  let  the  molasses  drain  through, 
which  I  keep  drawn  off  by  a  tap  through  the  bottom.  I  put  on  the  top  of  the  sugar,  in  the  box, 
a  clean  damp  cloth  ;  and  over  that  a  board,  well  fitted  in,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  from  the  sugar. 
After  it  has  done,  or  nearly  done,  draining,  I  dissolve  it,  and  sugar  it  off  again  ;  going  through  with 
the  same  process,  in  clarifying  and  draining,  as  before.  "  Joel  Woqdwqeth." 
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than  that  which  Its  inhabitants  pay  for  their  Z"vbre.H.«^  dollars  a  day -a  sum  greater 
consumption  of  tobacco  is  estim^ated  at  IcSSS^fxS  it  vl"  t'^^  ^^ole  country  the  annual 
woman  and  child,  at  an  annual  cost  t  Jh^c^'uTr  'of  2teoXZ^  '"^  '''''  '"''"' 

erisia/'SLlj:raTtr::.TtL'^.;^^^^^^^^^ 

middle  of  the  lit  cent,LTiho  too^^^^  Beckmann  of  Gottingen,  about  the 

into  the  different  countrfes  of  E^^ne^and  frZ  *°,  "'*^'*"?  *^«  ^''^^  ^f  its  introduction 
are  gathered.  He  coniectures  thff Zfn  C?    *i°  V*"*^  work  some  of  the  following  items 

a  so??of  tobacco  Z Trked  fn  AsU-^^^^^ 

brated  traveUer  M.  PaTa^rwho  saVs  tC  'SS  J^^^^^  also  entertained  by  the  cele- 

tribes.  who  had  the  most^nJcoS  with 'thet  K  '^\^^T^'  r."*  ^^oug  the  Mogol 
frequent,  and  become  so  iSSrabirflut^:  the  TZ  °^  ™''^«^  ?  ««  general,  "so 
necessary  an  article  of  dress-  thp  fnrm  „P  !k^'-  ^*«^<^opurae  affixed  to  their  belt  so 
taken  tJe  mS  V  theiwa^  orLinT-  "Jf «  P'^' fr«°>  ^^feh  the  Dutch  seem  to  have 
which  a,^  merely  ISo^iecTLi^hen  nS  th  ^^P''™*""  1-  'Ky^'''^  ^'^^'^' 
possibly  derive  all  this  by  thrwlv  of  E,.rol^^  a  ■^'^'  "*  P^""^'*''  **'^*  ^«  cannot 
Lbit  olP  smoking  tobL^i   noUo  intaT^ntt      ^Tl'"^  "'r'?"^  ^  ^""^'^  ^J»«'«  *»>« 

peans  learned  the  use  ofTScco  flmSeric"  Z'a  'i^  "  ZT"^^  ^'"V^^  ^^«- 
countries,  it  is  natural  to  sunnose  thaf  fk«  tn     i  j    *^  l* .'« ''ery  ancient  m  the  eastern 

regions  by  ~>eans  of  the  intSTe  aSed  on  wiStbv'Vhr  *°  "^"T  ^'""  '""^ 
MediteiTanean  Sea.  Nowhere  not  even  in  thn«r  .  Ta^  •  ''^'"^'""^  '***««  o°  t^e 
wild,  is  the  use  of  it  and  thTonlv  forll'  Ku^'  °^  '^'"f"'*  ^''^'^  **>«  tobacco  grows 
nothing,  however,  LthenS:^^^^^^^^^^  We\ave 

from  i™era'hSrL'^S%i^  ^  '^^^  ^^n,  aeparture 

he  became  acquainted  in  St  DomTnl^'  He  Iv«  it  f^  a<«ount  of  tobacco,  with  which 

In  the  same  y«»r  Jean  Nicot  enTO?f„m  &    f  T^  q""'"?  into  Spain  and  Portugal. 

was  *.„  ™^  « .n?  ,.  C2  t:£jtsls7jr.J JrdiLV^™yp/^ 
an  tta«„:r/,rs  l;;fofi.S:X'»rr,'o'l;F,"t-''7'  '■"■™«» '- 

weare  it  about  their  neckes  wrannorf  in  k  I  »»;.  il  .  ^  ?  '  ^°  ,^  "'"^^  '»  ^''^  simne,  tlien 
hollow  peece  of  stone  or  wood Ze'^a  ^^  '  £  wTen"  hev"nLT"J  '"''  l""'^  ^^S'"-  ^^''^  « 
then  put  in  one  of  the  ends  of  the  saiS  co  ne  or  pb"  Td  fc  a  7n,T'"  f'/° "^'■'  °^  '''  ''"'' 
other  end  sucke  so  long,  that  fhev  fill  their  h.dii.  '^^j  '^f  1^"?..".?°^'."*^  ^--e  '!Pon  it,  at  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  even  as  out  of  the  tonnellof  a  chin  ney  »  "       '  "  ^°™^"'  **"'  °^  '''«'•• 
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Croix,  who,  on  his  return  from  Portugal,  where  he  hod  been  nuncio  from  the  pope,  intro- 
duced  the  custom  of  using  tobacco.  It  was  received  at  once  ni  France  and  the  Papal  btates 
with  great  enthusiasm,  in  the  form  of  powder  or  snuff;  it  was  some  time  after  this  period, 
that  smokiner  became  popular.  .      ,  .      ,    ,  ..  i  v,  i 

«'  In  1565,  Conrad  Gesner  became  acquainted  with  tobacco.  At  that  time  several  Irota- 
nists  cultivated  it  in  their  gardens.  The  same  year  Sir  John  Hawkins  earned  tobacco  from 
Florida  to  England,  where  « all  men  wondered  what  it  meant.  ,    -     ,     ,  ,  .,  j 

"  In  1570,  they  smoled  in  Holland  out  of  conical  tubes  composed  of  palm  leaves  plaited 

toget  ^er.^  ^^^^  ^^^  appeared  a  figure  of  the  plant  in  Andre  Thevot's  '  Cosmographie.' 

« In  1585,  the  English  first  saw  pipes  made  of  clay  among  the  natives  of  Virgima,  which 
had  just  been  discovered  by  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  It  appears,  likewise,  that  the  ll-nglish 
soon  after  fabricated  the  first  clay  tobacco  pipes  in  Europe.  ,        .    .  .t,„ 

« In  1590,  Schah  Abbas  of  Persia,  prohibited  the  use  of  tobacco  in  his  empire  ;  but  the 
practice  had  become  so  deep-rooted  among  his  subjects,  that  many  of  them  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains,  and  abandoned  every  thing  else  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  smoking. 

««In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  they  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  the 

^«  In  ^604,  James  I.  of  England  endeavoured,  by  means  of  heavy  imposts,  to  abolish  the 
use  of  tobacco,  which  he  held  to  be  a  noxious  weed.  .       ,       m         i     xi,         t^ 

«  In  1610  the  smoking  of  tobacco  was  known  at  Constantinople.  To  render  the  custom 
ridiculous,  a  Turk,  who  had  been  found  smoking,  was  conducted  about  the  streets  with  a 
pipe  transfixed  through  bis  nose.  For  a  long  time  after,  the  Turks  purchased  tobacco  from 
the  English,  and  that  the  refuse.     It  was  late  before  they  began  to  cultivate  the  plant 

tieimejes^^^^  tobacco  began  to  be  sown  about  Amersfort,  in  Holland,  which  afterwards 

became  famous  for  its  cultivation.  „..._.        , ,  i,  .u 

« In  1616,  the  colonists  began  to  cultivate  tobacco  in  Virginia.  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  plant  was  indigenous,  or  whether  it  came  from  a  more  southern  country.  It  is  supposed 
the  seeds  were  from  Tobago.  But  it  seems  to  have  been  in  use  among  the  Virginia  Indians 
at  tlie  time  they  were  visited  by  the  English,  and  was  ca"ud  by  them  petun,  or  pelum. 
Clavigero  says,  'tobacco  is  a  name  taken  from  the  HaUme  language.  Humboldt  also 
derives  it  from  the  same  language,  and  says  that  the  term  was  used  to  designate  the  pipe, 
or  instrument  made  use  of  by  the  natives  in  smoking  the  herb,  which  the  Spaniards  trans- 
ferred to  the  herb  itself,  and  after  them  the  other  nations  of  the  old  world. 

"  In  1619,  James  i.  wrote  his  « Counterblast  to  Tobacco,'  and  ordered  that  no  planter  in 
Virginia  should  cultivate  more  than  100  lbs.  a  year.  He  also  prohibited  its  sv^e  m  Eng- 
land or  Ireland  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  royal  sea  affixed;  20,000  lbs.  were 
exported  this  year  from  Virginia  to  England,  the  whole  crop  of  the  preceding  year. 

«  In  1620,  ninety  young  women  were  sent  over  from  England  to  America  and  sold  to 
the  planters  for  tobacco,  at  120  lbs.  each.  The  price  at  fii-st  was  100  lbs.,  which  gradually 
increased  to  1 50  lbs.  King  James  issued  a  proclamation  restraining  the  disorderly  trade  m 
this  obnoxious  article.  In  the  same  year  some  English  companies  introduced  the  smoking 
of  tobacco  into  Zittau,  in  Germany,  and  Robert  Konigsman,  a  merchant,  brought  the  to- 
bacco plant  from  England  to  Strasburg.  .      ,  „         .        •       f    ^u    i    ^ 

"In  1622,  the  annual  import  of  tobacco  into  England  from  America,  tor  the  last  seven 

years  was  142,085  lbs.  ,      .  .    ,    „     i.     u     u  i.  i 

"  In  1624,  the  pope  published  a  decree  of  excommunication  agamst  all  who  should  take 
snuff  ill  the  church,  because  then  already  some  Spanish  ecclesiastics  used  it  during  the  cele- 
bratiou  of  mass.  King  James  restricted  the  culture  of  tobacco  to  Virginia  and  the  Somer 
isles,  and  forbade  its  importation  from  any  other  quarter,  considering  England  and  Wales 
'  as  utterly  unfyt,  in  respect  of  the  clymate,  to  cherish  the  same  for  any  medicmall  use,  which 
is  the  only  good  to  be  approved  in  yt.'  o      j-  u  ^ 

"  In  163 1 ,  smoking  of  t<  bacco  was  introduced  into  Misnia  by  some  Swedish  troojis. 
"  In  1634,  a  tribunal,  called  the  chamber  of  tobacco,  was  formed  at  Moscow,  which  pro- 
hibited smoking  under  pain  of  having  the  nose  slit;  and  the  Grand  Duke  defended  the 
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TZT  "^*°'''""°  ''''^  '^'  '"^°*^°"  '^  '^'  ^°"*  ^'^  *•»«  fi"t  offence,  and  death  for  the 

or  t2ceSh!XLro?rt.'Ser  S^^^^^^^^^^ 

«  fn  JSJ  !r^*  1"«°^ties  of  tobacco  already  were  produced  in  the  palatinate  of  Hesse 
"In  1709,  the  yearly  exports  of  tobacco  from  America  for  tha  , I'" """»'^®  °^  "esse. 

^^t:l:^±^-^'-  annn^'::,il5-1^-En.i:S 

.sio„2t\rw'i£th1h?^^'S^^^^^^^^  ^'^^  ^"'*-  «^  *«^--  fro™  -  «PP-hen. 

noce:j'^b^clt  a^rr^^Sd^^^^^^^  P"^'^Hed  by  In- 

"  In  1 747  l°„^rlT„  7""  ""'^'  "  ^'^^  *'"i''" '°  Maryland,  at  one  penny  a  pound. 
XI.     A        .     ''     ,     .  ^  *^o  y®^  previous,  there  were  annually  exoorted  fo  Vu„uIa  r 

En'iTTh"'''""'/'''^''^  "'l-  ^'"*°'-'^"'  7>000.0001biTwS,rc?ruJ^^ 
T  T       -T        ""°"     revenue  was  about  4,500,000  dollars.  consumea  m 

J„ii"       ^-r?^'  *'>®J^'"f  of  Portugal  farmed  out  the  tobacco  trade  for  about  2 'imnon 

"In  ml  ZT:-  "'  '^\  ^"^  -^  ^r "  '''°™  *°'''^^^°'  '^^o-^^d  to  6,330,cJ)0  ar 
"  In  1 770  .K    F        °°  *?r" '"  ^"".'""'■'^  ^••«"g^*  ^°  40'000  dolla^. 
"  In    77?/i;L  r^''''  of  Austria  received  a  revenue  from  tobacco  of  800,000  dollars 
«  Tn  1 77?  t         ''  r  *°^*''"?  '"  **'^  ^^o  Sicilies,  amounted  to  446,000  doUars 
was     S)0  0^  t  Tt  export  of  tobacco  from  the  United  States,  for  thX  fot  ^ears 
was  1,000,000  lbs  ;  for  the  last  thirty  years  it  averaged  40,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  7^X10  (^ 
lbs.  were  consumed  in  Great  Britain,  and  33  000,0<S)  lbs.  in  the  other  filpean  coSf 
dollars  '  ^  °^  ^'""'^  '''''''^  fr""  *o^^^««  "^  ^-«°"e  of  about  7,250?Mb 

"In  1782,  the  annual  export  of  tobacco  during  the  preceding  seven  vears'  wnr  nf  fl. 
Revolution,  had  been  12  378  .'i04  lh«    Of  *»,«  +..*„!  *^    ^cuiug^  seven  years  war  ot  the 

were  captured  bv  the  BritS  '^  ''"'"  years' exportation,  33,974,949  lbs. 

",  J"  \lol'  4®  1"a"*'*y  imported  into  Ireland,  was  1,877,579:  in  1829  4  124  749  li 
In  1 789  the  quantity  exported  from  the  United  States  together  wifh  the  tlonHJ    ' 
years,  averaged  about  90,000,000  lbs.  *"geiner  witn  the  two  previous 

no  .ri"  i!?P'  *''®  'luaiitity  of  tobacco  grown  in  France  had  doiiblnd  ;„  tlirce  v-sr-  1-  ; 
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"In  1828,  the  revenue  on  tobacco  in  the  state  of  Maryland  was  27,275  dollars. 

"  In  1830,  the  revenue  ou  tobacco  and  snuff  in  Great  Britain  was  nearly  13,000,000 
dollars. 

"  In  1834,  the  value  of  tobacco  used  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  16,000,000 
dollars ;  of  which  9,000,000  dollars  were  supposed  to  have  been  for  smoking  Spanish  cigars; 
6,500,000  dollars  for  smoking  Americaa  tobacco  and  chewing ;  and  500,000  dollars  for 
snuff. 

"In  1838,  the  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  a,b 
100,000,000  lbs.  valued  at  20,000,000  dollars  cost  to  the  consumers,  being  seven  pounds 
to  each  individual  of  the  whole  population.  _    ^ 

"  In  1840,  it  was  ascertained  by  a  committee  appointed  to  procure  and  report  statistical 
information  on  the  subject,  that  about  1,500,000  persons  were  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
and  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  the  United  States;  1,000,000  of  whom  were  in  the  states  of 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri.  Allowing  the  population  of  the  wliole  country 
to  be  17,000,000,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  one-tenth  are  in  some  way  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation or  manufacture  of  this  article.  The  value  of  the  export  during  that  year  was  nearly 
10,000,000  dollars." 

CULTIVATION   OF  TOBACCO  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

"  There  are  four  kinds  of  tobacco  reared  in  Virginia,  namely,  the  sweet-scented,  which 
is  the  best ;  the  big  and  little,  which  follow  next ;  «ien  the  Frederick ;  and  lastly,  the  one 
and  all,  the  largest  of  all,  and  producing  most  in  point  of  quantity.  The  Virginian  tobacco 
is  reckoned  superior  to  any  raised  in  the  southern  states  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  hy  the 
regulations  of  the  state,  that  no  frauds  be  practised  upon  the  merchants,  and  that  no  infe- 
rior tobacco  be  palmed  upon  the  purchaser.  For  this  purpose,  houses  of  inspection  are 
established  in  every  district  where  tobacco  is  cultivated,  whose  regulations  are  rigorously 
enforced ;  this  contributes,  as  much  as  the  real  sup  '  rity  of  the  article  itself,  to  keep  up 
its  price  in  the  market.  Every  person  who  intc^^^  his  tobacco  for  exportation,  packs 
it  up  in  hogsheads,  and  thus  sends  it  to  one  of  the  inspecting  houses.  Here  the  to- 
bacco is  taken  from  the  cask,  which  is  opened  for  the  purpose ;  it  is  examined  in  every 
direction,  and  in  every  part,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  quality  and  its  purity;  if  any 
defect  is  p.^ceived,  it  is  rejected  and  declared  to  be  unfit  for  exportation.  If  no  defect 
appear,  it  is  pronounced  to  be  exportable.  It  is  then  repacked  in  the  hogshead,  which  is 
branded  with  a  hot  iron,  marking  the  place  of  inspection,  and  the  quality  of  the  contents ; 
and  then  lodged  in  the  inspecting  storehouses,  there  to  await  the  disposal  of  the  planter, 
who  receives  a  certificate  of  the  particulars,  serving  at  the  same  time  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  deposit.  It  is  by  selling  this  tobacco  note  to  the  merchant  that  the  planter  sells  his 
tobacco.  The  purchaser,  on  viewing  this  note,  is  as  well  acquainted  with  the  article,  as  if 
he  had  inspected  it  himself;  and  he  has  only  to  send  the  note  and  transfer  to  the  store 
where  the  tobacco  lies,  and  it  is  immediately  delivered  out,  agreeablj^  to  his  orders.  This 
measure  has  insured  a  preference  in  the  foreign  market  to  the  Virginian  tobacco,  and  pre- 
vents the  deterioration  of  the  article." — Book  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  the  variety  of  climate  and  soil  in  the  United 
States,  every  state  and  territory  in  the  union  produces  tobacco.  In  many  of  the  states  its 
cultivation  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  object,  and  perhaps  in  some,  it  is  attended  to  as  a  mat- 
ter of  curiosity.  But  in  most  of  the  states,  probably,  a  suflicient  quantity  has  been  grown 
to  show  that,  with  attention  to  this  object,  it  might,  in  case  of  necessity,  be  resorted  to  as  a 
profitable  crop.  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire,  the  amount  returned  in  1840  is  small, 
being  only  thirty  pounds  in  the  former,  and  1 15  lbs.  in  the  latter.  In  Massachusetts,  it 
appears  to  have  more  attention,  64,955  lbs.  being  returned,  and  in  Vermont,  585  lbs.  In 
Connecticut,  471,657  lbs.  were  raised,  and  in  Rhode  Island,  317  lbs.,  making  in  the  New 
England  states  together  537,659  lbs.  In  the  middle  states,  also,  some  attention  has  been 
paid  to  the  cultivation  of  it.  In  New  York,  744  lbs.  are  returned,  and  in  New  Jersey, 
1922  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  325,r  is.,  and  Delaware,  272  lbs.;  making  the  product  of  the 
middle  states.  327.956  lbs.     Bu.  ihe  states  in  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  crops  is  grown, 
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J  Virginia  ""• 

2  Kentucky" 7J,347.106 

3  TenneMee 83,436,909 

*  MaryUnd.. 29.5.10.432 

6  North  CMoiioi J*'?'"-'*"' 

6  MiiMonri  .   ""■ 18,772,339 

7  Ohio          9,067,813 

8  Indiana!'. "  fl.9<».27a 

9  Illinoin 1,820,306 

10  ConnecUout ' 364,326 

11  PeaniyUmii ""  "' 

12  Alabama  ...  32J,ai8 

13  Oeorgla...       273,302 

14  Arkaniaa  .     162,894 

16  Louteiana..  H9.439 

16  Mi«i„ippi ..:::;::;:;:::::::  "^^* 


pBrongbtforwart  ..^.Q^^, 

7^274 


17 

18  MauacbuiFtta . . , , 

18  pittrict  of  Columbia 

20  South  Canlina  .... 

21  Iowa 

22  NewJenej ■.**' 

23  Miobican  .' ' 

24  New  York ] 

25  Vrrmont " 

2a  Rhode  laland '. 

27  Delaware   ' 

28  New  Hampahire...'.' 

29  Wiaconain 

30  Maine  ,.,,,,,, 

Total 


04,939 

SS,SS0 

Si^lB 

8,076 

1.823 

1,60« 

744 

68» 

317 

972 

lis 

lis 

30 


S^!ll^^r*»TA glHflMm 

holding  states. 


218,163,319 


The  foUo»i.,  .W  TheT^Jir^  ta  ot-r* 


Ohio .    "»• 

Indiana  ...  6,942,276 

Illinoi" 1.820.306 

conneciicut"'.'.!;;;;'*.' A^iil^ 

Pennajlvania  ...:;:•       IJl'SfJ 

Michigan    ....  !"" 

NewYork......;; '-S?? 


Ibi. 


Carried  forward 


9.200,881 


Vermont"""**"  '"""*  -  *    ''•'""'•»8' 

Rhode  laiand  ■■.■.■.■.".■.; **' 

Delaware   

New  Hanpthira ■.■'■. 

Wiacouain 

Maine 


317 
272 
IIS 

lis 

30 


Sh.?f'J."j!r"''"'"'°«  •**♦•»•  •     9,202,315 
Slare-holdiug  .talea 209,90i;o04 


Total  crop  2l8.lfia.ain 


would  „ieTh.;L'3rr°X  i7di'^''!'-r.  ^""r  «™  «»S7er1^wS 
Monof 85,861  hog,h«^  ^feSS'ri'Sr/^I^r'TP'L™  «°V»'- 


which, 
exportation 


VirKinia  hogaheada. 


TenneweV : ::::;;;;; ;; ;; ^-"j 

Maryland ?;•?''* 

'  20,683 


Carried  forward uj. 


V  ^B"">f»'«  forward .X^m"'" 

North  Carofina ../"    ,?°*J 

The  ether  alave-holding  atatw"      8«j 
Non  alave-holding atatl.  "  „ ..      j'^ 

ToUIcrop 182.638 


MANUFACTURE  OF  TOBACCO  IS  THE  UNITED  STATES 


branchtfTusLrst?"!;:"  ,t  ^l^"'!."  ^T^*  ^^--*  ^^^  Wisconsin.     I„  this 
The  value  of  the  product  ifs  g  [9  sTstf^"*^'  ^f  ^'^f '^^^  '^"""^  "^  capita  invested 
followingtahle  shL  the  ^t^^a  ^^rS' iSX^^l^^^^^^^^ 


8  T  A  T  K  S. 


Virginia  

New  York..., 
Pennaylrania  , 
Kentucky  .... 


Hands.        Value. 


3342 

669 
930 


dollar*. 

2.406,671 
831,870 
530,139 

413,38,1 


STATES.                       „,„d. 

Value. 

Maryland    

dnilara. 

Ohio   278 

^forth  Carolina'!!"!'" '?? 

Miuaaehuaetta '.'..,'.'.'.'. J2 

132,000 
312,818 
IS0.8d« 
I7fl,364 

520 


AMERICA, 


Statement  of  the  TobiMK^o,  Snuff,  and  Manufactured  Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United 
States,  annuaUy,  from  1821  to  1840,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Hogabeada. 

Value. 

Averape 
value   per 
hog'head. 

Souff. 

Manuf.ictured 
Tobacco. 

Value  of  Snuff 

and  niBUU- 

factured 

Tibacco. 

Total  Value 

of  Tobacco 

trade. 

1821 

uat 

1823 

1824 

1825 

18M 

1827 

1828 

182g 

1830 

66,858 
83,109 
09,009 
77,883 
75,0»4 
64,0.18 
100,023 
06,278 
77.131 
83,810 

doUam. 

6,64^,962 

6,322,838 

6,282,272 

4,855,966 

6,115,623 

6,347,308 

6,577,123 

9,369,960 

4,983,974 

5,986,369 

dollar*,    ct*. 
84        49 
74        82 

63  46 
62        34 
80        48 
83        42 

65  75 
54        73 

64  60 

66  65 

lU. 
44,992 
44,602 
36,684 
49,174 
93.920 
61,801 
4.\812 
35,695 
19,609 
29,423 

Ib>. 
1,332,949 
1,414,424 
1,987,907 
2,477,990 
1,871,368 
2,179,774 
2,730,299 
2,637,411 
2,619,390 
3,199,151 

dollar*. 
149,0« 
197,182 
1.54,963 
203.789 
172,353 
210,134 
239,024 
210,747 
202,306 
246,747 

dollara. 

5,798,045 

6,380,020 

6.437,627 

5,099,3.'>5 

6,287,976 

5,557,342 

6,816,147 

9,480,707 

6,185,370 

9,833,113 

Total... 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1833 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1810 

824,249 

86,718 
106,806 
83.193 
87,979 
94,353 
100,442 
100,232 
100,993 
78,995 
119,484 

56,889,291 

4,892,388 
5,999,769 
9,759,968 
6,595,309 
8,290.577 
10,058,640 
6,795,647 
7,893,029 
9,832,943 
9,883,967 

69        11 

66        40 
36        18 
69        29 
74        96 
87        01 
91        64 
97         82 
73         48 
124        47 
81         09 

417,134 

27,967 
31,175 
13,493 
67,826 
36,471 
46,013 
40,883 
75,083 
42,467 

22,490,228 

3,630,836 
3,490,071 
3,790,310 
3,936,979 
3,817,854 
3,246,675 
3,61.5,991 
9,008,147 
4,214,043 

1,946,410 

292,475 
299,771 
288,973 
328,409 
357,611 
439,464 
427,836 
577,420 
616,212 

98,839,701 

5,184,863 
6,29.5,540 
6,044,941 
6,933,714 
8,608,188 

10,404,104 
0,-22;i,4B3 
7,969,449 

10,449,193 

Total... 

907,799 
1       1,792,000 

74,457,223 
131,346,514 

76        83 
73        21 

371,343 
788,477 

34,746,026 
57,196,294 

3,620,171 
3,566,581 

68,193,437 
127,029,138 

STATEBdENT,  showing  to  what  Countries  the  larger  portion  of  Tobacco  is  Exported. 


ENGLAND. 

FRANCE. 

HOLLAND. 

GERMANY. 

All  other 
Countrie*. 

TOTiL. 

YEARS. 

Hbd*. 

Value. 

Hhd*. 

Value. 

Hhd*. 

Value. 

Hbd*. 

Value. 

Hhd*. 

Hbd*. 

1821 

1822 

18-23 

WU 

1823 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

19,695 
26,740 
31,999 
10,418 
22,293 
2.5,834 
28,018 
25,176 
21,916 
19,010 

dullan. 
l,99!i,667 
2,436,805 

2,511396 
1,646,444 
2,071,474 
2,741,980 
2,310,543 
1,619,524 
1,920,109 
1,937,744 

3,478 
4,665 
7,661 
4,469 
6,096 
10,739 
8,363 
8,909 
6,835 
7,007 

dollar*. 
.H81,048 
950,601 
992,829 
628,901 
868,966 
827,913 

1,067.577 
800,606 
930,737 
996,990 

13,216 
23,584 
30,390 
23,159 
21,998 
19,465 
29,593 
21,216 
21,522 
22,576 

dollar*. 

968,760 
1,339,618 
1,384,683 
1,199,883 
1,663,087 

948,279 
1,192,288 

818,815 
1,033,059 
1,039,756 

1 1,654,228 

1,104,198 

1,115,962 
883,625 

1012,442 
902,911 

1,057,8:10 
930,697 
879,019 
833,178 

1,1533,419 

10,472 
11,757 
15,299 
12,808 
13,051 
7,523 
19  420 
23,949 
10,998 
19,318 

dollar*. 
766,222 
734,419 

660,088 
534,858 
009,176 
340,782 
936,345 
900,974 
558,009 
751,860 

19,997 
16,473 
13,700 
18,029 
13,546 
4,617 
17,171 
20,028 
15,900 
18,999 

66,838 
83,169 
SU,009 
77,883 
76,984 
64,098 
100,026 
96,278 
77,131 
83,810 

Total... 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

241,919 

26,372 

36,176 
23,772 
30,638 
27,563 
36,8 '2 
20,723 
24,312 
30,068 
26,235 

20,392,176 

1,851,717 
2,319,996 
2,245,733 
2,937,020 
3,397,419 
4,22-J.592 
1,790,065 
2,038,643 
5362,331 
3,077.178 

65,822 

1,673 
5,779 
4,782 
4,775 
6,312 
7,856 
9,110 

..5,511 
9,574 

19,640 

7,955,164 

151,080 
669,.562 
692,416 
623,078 
864,351 
908,699 
723,842 

1,237,128 
901,990 

1,634,076 

218,679 

23,917 
24,006 
19,022 
19,101 
17,730 
19,148 
22,739 
17,358 
12,273 
29,534 

139,915 

19,833 
27,930 
21,408 
20,61 1 
27,989 
2•^,246 
28,863 
2S,,')71 
14,303 
23,049 

6,788,333 

009,246 
1,192,024 
1,001,436 
),IV6,728 
1.. 539,362 
1,252,299 
1,128,229 
1,184,889 

904,608 
l,.527,132 

11,949,853 

158,310 

14,023 
12,919 
14,169 
12,834 
14,759 
23,370 
18,797 
17,641 
12,777 
22,406 

164,991 

824,245 

80,718 

106,806 

83,153 

87,979 

94,3.53 

109,442 

100,232 

100,593 

78,995 

119,484 

282,721 
524,640 

29,802,290 
50,194,466 

81,012 

8,406,182 

205,028 

10,253,237 

234,403 
37»,918 

967,795 

Total... 

146,834 

16,361,3461    423,707|  21,907,465 

18,734,186 

322,901 

1 1,792.000 

Th,  export  of  lokacM  from  tho  United  StotM  .mco  1821  ha.  nearly  ?0"lW.  '"' 

has  not  increased  to  any  great  amount;  although  ttie  popuiauou  ..« 

t"«  Kingdom  .b.u.^oS^O«,on„«.«;U  an™,  .be  t™..,  ^^.jm  teJ84a . 


ml 

J.- 


he  United 


rotal  Value 

of  Tobacco 

trade. 


dollar*. 

5,708,O4S 

6,380,020 

6,437 ,0!I7 

»,0S0,3'i6 

6,887,076 

6,337,343 

6,816,147 

3,480,707 

3,185,370 

3,833,113 

38,833,701 

3,184,883 
6,«9»,54« 
6,044,941 

n,in3,7i4 

8,608,188 
10,404,104 
0,-i%4,483 
7,060,449 
10,449,133 


68,103,437 
1«7,029,138 


:ported. 


her 

iei. 

TOTAL. 

a. 

Hhda. 

)or 

66,838 

173 

83,169 

00 

00,009 

m 

77,883 

M6 

73,984 

M7 

64,098 

71 

100,026 

m 

96,278 

100 

77,131 

»99 

83,810 

310 

834,145 

023 

80,718 

t\S 

106,806 

IfiO 

83,153 

8.14 

87,970 

739 

94,3.53 

•>70 

109,442 

797 

100,233 

641 

100,803 

777 

78,995 

406 

119,484 

391 

967,735 

,901 

1,792.000 

loubled,  but 
n  the  export 
eased  in  the 
21  to  1840. 
;ly  decreased 
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Consumption  of  Tobacco  in  Great  Britain. 


VBARS. 


1801 
1811 
IS3I 
1831 
1841 


CoDiuned. 


Iba. 
10,314,908 
14,923,243 
13,983,198 
13.330,018 
16.380,893 


Duty  per  lb. 


: 

a. 

1 

7  6-20 

3 

2  13-10 

3 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Population. 


10,042.646 
13,5B6.sn3 
14,'19l,631 
16,330,318 
18,333,233 


Areraffe  connninp- 
tion  per  head. 


o«. 
16^37 
18  95 
14.43 
14.84 
14.52 


Amount  of  Daly 
leceivrd. 


033,SR5 
1,710,848 
2.630,41  & 
3,3.18.107 
3,716,217 


c«.™is^?i:K°',^i:  ^ir-""""--  ^  k"*  ""• «» "■"" "  «i.. 


VEARS. 


I8«I. 
1811. 
1831. 
1881., 
1841.. 


CoDsuitaed. 


Iba. 
6,380,754 
6,.t33,024 
3,614,954 
4,183,823 
5,478,767 


Duty  per  lb. 


I.  d. 

I     3  l-IO 
1     7 
3    0 
3    0 
3    0 


PopuhllioD. 


ATerace  conaump- 
tiun  per  bead. 


6,451,003 
3,937,H,'i6 
6,801,827 
7,761,401 
8,179,3.'ig 


oz. 
18.93 
17.35 
6.13 
8.61 
10.71 


Amountof  Duty 
receired. 


283,483 
333,082 
328.168 
636,489 
863,940 


abun^aL'ifftrraSt^^^^^  -'  '*  ^PP-.  -  1811,  when  the 

tively  Uarht.     In  1821  T>th  th/r^I' J  r/       ^  ^  *  currency,  made  the  tax  compara- 
enhance?  by  the  resumnt  on  of  Zti  *^  ^T  f^T^^^'^  '"^''^'^^'J.  ^^^  the  cur^r 

enormous  falling  oniXconlrtTon  ^S'lT  ^^  '^'J^^'l  °^,  ^"^'^'^-     ^^^^^ 
particularly  in  fhe  latter  coun"  7 1  e  then  £"'  '^^"1^'"''^  «°*^  ^''^J'^"^'  ™ore 

and  the  consumption  has  increXed  unTr  fl  <;""-en(y  has  become  better  adjusted, 

England,  with  tfe  tot^i;:>T-rXllrf^^'^r.1:)^^^^^^     ^^^^^  °^  *«^--  ^ 
Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States  to  England. 


YEARS, 


For  ten  yuara 

to- 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
18.13 
1836 


Qnantity. 


'"■"' 86,832 

'83^ I       30.733 


bhda. 
241,919 
26,373 
36,176 
23,773 
30,638 
87,.%3 
36,833 


Total  from 
tfoited 
Statea. 


hhda. 
834,243 

86.718 
106.806 
83.l.'» 
87,979 
94,333 
109,443 
100,333 


Value. 


dollar*. 

36,889,301 
5,184,863 
6,291,340 
6,044,041 
6,92.1,714 
8,608,188 

10,494,104 
6,223,488 


YEARS. 


1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


Quantity. 


hhda. 

24,313 
30,068 
36,233 
41,648 
36,886 
21,020 


Total  from 
United 

Slatea. 


hhda. 

100,593 
78,996 
1 19,448 
147,828 
166,113 
94,451 


Value. 


dollar*. 

7,969,449 
10,449,1.13 

9,883,937 
12,576,703 

9,340.733 

4,630,970 


ForTh':  sr;*:*  ^"840  t84ri842n8?3^^'  X^^.^^-  ''''  ^  1«41. 
give  the  foUowing  resultV-  '  '  ^^^^'  ^°*^  ^^^^'  '^«  ^"tish  customs  retuma 


YEARS. 


Imported. 


1830.... 
1840.... 
1841..., 
1843.... 
IS4S.... 
1844.... 

VOL 


Iba. 
33.609,183 
33,637,826 
43,93M31 
38,204,641 
43,744,898 


Entered  for 
Conauuption. 


Iba. 
29.971.406 
22.903.380 
21.871,438 
23,133.707 
33,891,336 


Duty. 


3,431,907 
3,333,936 
3,350,839 
3,489,041 
3,603,107 


3x 


Duty. 


dollara. 
16,473,337 
16,934,390 
17,044,959 
16,747,397 
17,804,305 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  Tobacco  Exported  from  the  United  States,  in  each  Year, 
from  1791  to  1841,  and  of  the  Value  of  the  same  from  1802  to  1841,  inclusive, 
compiled  from  official  documents. 


Y  R  A  R  S. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Qnanlity. 

Value. 

1791 

1793 

hhds. 

101,373 

113,438 

99,749 

76,836 

61,090 

69,018 

08,167 

68,967 

96,070 

78,680 

103,798 

77,731 

86,291 

83,343 

71,258 

83,186 

63,186 

9,576 

93,921 

84,134 

33,828 

20,094 

9,314 

3,139 

88,337 

69,341 

dvllan. 

6,230,000 

6,209,IM)0 

6,000,000 

6,341,000 

6,972,000 

9,476,000 

26,000 

3,77'.,')00 

9,048,000 

3,190,000 

1,914,000 

319,090 

333,000 

8,335,000 

12,809,000 

1817 

1818 

hhdi. 
63,363 
84,337 
09,427 
83,940 
66,898 
83,169 
99,009 
77,«B3 
73,984 
64,098 
100,039 
96,378 
77,131 
83,810 
86,718 
106,806 
83,193 
87,979 
94,393 
109,443 
100,333 
100,993 
78,999 
119,484 
147,838 

dollan. 
9,511,939 
10,241,304 
8,874,167 
8,118,188 

1798 

1794 

\%2l         

9,798,045 

1796 

1822 • 

6,380,020 

1796 

6,437,627 

1797 

1824 

9,099,395 

1798 

1829 

6,287,976 

1799 

1826 

9,347,308 

1827 , 

6,816,146 

1601 

P,480,707 

1803 

9,185,370 

1803 

1804 

1830 

9,833,1 18 
4,893,388 

1809 

1832 

9,999,709 

ISOfl 

1807 

1804 

.  1809 

1833 

1834 

1833 

9,755,968 
6„->99,304 
8,390,577 
10,058,640 
9,799.647 

1810 

1836 

1811 

1838     

7,392,039 

9,832,949 

1813 

9,883,997 

1814 • 

1841 

12,976,703 

1816 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Quantities  of  Tobacco,  together  with  the  Value  thereof.  Ex- 
ported from  the  United  States  to  all  countries,  during  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


COUNTRIES. 


United  Kinisdom  :— 

Kngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Hanae  Towoa 

Holland 

France,  on  the  Atlantic 

„       on  the  Mediterranean 

Spain ' 

Gibraltar u"" 

TrieMe,  and  Auatrian  Adriatic  PorU 
All  other  Countriei ' 

Total 


1842 


HoK'lieadii.        Value 


36,086 

863 

90 

43,614 

36,079 

12,179 

3,759 

9,390 

4,813 

2,393 

14,248 


198,710 


doUara. 

3,080,054 

139,474 

2,679 

1,974,600 

1,973,619 

883,176 

239,991 

328,976 

317,186 

143,169 

866,239 


9,940,755 


1843 


Hogibeadii. 


21,020 

31 

nil. 

34,904 

19,919 

7,193 

4,313 

339 

4,771 

968 

11,897 


94,454 


Value. 


dullara. 

1,260,965 

3,051 

nil. 

1,034,8.M 

816,469 

471,861 

911,074 

18,099 

149,149 

79,748 

634,713 


4,660,979 


1844 


Hogiheada.        Value. 


dollara. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


i'J    ! 


GROWTH  AND  PRODUCE  OF  COTTON  WOOL  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


m 
I! 


The  cultivation,  growth,  and  uses  of  cottonwool,  have  become  more  important 
than  the  production  of  any  othei  raw  material,  if  iron  may  not  be  excepted. 

Unknown  to  Europe  until  the  tenth  century,  Asia  alone,  of  the  three  known 
great  divisions  of  the  world,  understood  its  use.  In  Africa  it  is  indigenous,  but 
its  use,  as  a  material  to  be  woven  into  cloth,  appears  only  to  have  been  introduced 
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by  the  disciples  and  followers  of  Mahomet  about  the  beginning  of  the  fif..«  .1. 

century.    Its  cultivation  extended  before  the  beginning  oftl  lllth 

over  parts  of  Egypt,  the  Barbary  States,  and  part  Vo^Lr    Co'  "        ' 

:::  te:;^-r^  -^  ^^^  ~  -  p--  -  «p-^;i  M:r^::: 

In  America   however,  its  use  and  manufacture  appear  to  have  been  «vf« 
«vely  known  before  the  discovery  of  the  western  hTmispher^  Cpe    "" 
Cook,  alone,    remarks    that    the   cossvnium    U    ««f   •  J-  °y /'"^opeans. 

i-uiion  yarn ,  and  that  the  women  wore  short  cotton  coats     Pnrf^, 

middle,  or  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  ^  '■"rope.ns  until  the 

In  1726,  eotton  formed  a  staple  export  from  St.  Domin-o     In  }'7„    : 
cultivated  by  the  D„b=h  in  Surinam.     Cotton  ™  grown  ai  th     Ca„;  t"" 
.ettlementa,  in  ,660  to  1666.    "Cotton  patches"  »L  comlon  in  I      Z" 
menta  „f  Carolina  about  the  end  of  thl  aeventeent,:  ZZl^^Tt 
eighteenth  century.  "Coinmng  ot   the 

22l!"b;fo/ror  wa'aKtehiL^S^,'  *:  «-  ^^^  and  Ireland, 
years,  from  1740  to  1748,  ImonR  the  exDorts  ff XT/  «nTu  ^V  ''^^^S^  °f  «ight 
In  1787,  cotton  was  exported  frW  tlLTlands  of ^^  D  ■  ^  ^T 1''?"°°  *^  '°^l"ded. 
Dominica,  Antigua,  Moitserrat,  and  Nev^^nrthe  Vir^n  IT'/*'  ^^T'^P^'^'  Grenada, 
year  Jamaica  did  not  grow  o^e  bag  r^xportatiJnThJ:^^^^^^^  Before  1803,  in  which 
planted  in  the  West  Indies  viz  •  tl,5nl     exportation,  there  were  five  variet  es  of  cotton 

fhe  F.nch  or  -at  stt  ;r:d%he\Tn;T  Sz^?^^^^^^^^  ^f  t''   *»»«  -S-" 

was  first  oxported  to  England,  in  1781.  SeTnterTst  on S«.  f'""^ ,i'}'^\^ountry  cotton 
cotton  in  the  British  West  India  island  ,  in  1 785  T786  an^  78^''^^^ '°  ***"  cultivation  of 
St.  Domingo,  where  finer  cotton  wa^  ^rown  he  inteSf  1  ^^^J'""^  ^«»'-te«n  Per  cent.  In 
«  Of  the  two  kinds  cultivated  in  th^Sed  8^4^'^^^^^^^  capital  was  twenty-tour  per  cent, 
nary  green  seed  or  short  staple  cotC  is  derived  from  theXf  ^"^  ^^^''"t'*  "the  ordi- 
and  the  Hirsutum  or  hairy  American  co7f  on  fl  1  7  H^rbaceum  or  herbaceous  cotton, 
from  the  Arboreum  or  tree  ^Xn      S    V         '^"^ '*''?'■  "f  ^^'^ck  seed  cotton  is  derived 

limited  way.  at  least  i:TunIet;d  Thtfra"  bTor:^^^  T^"  '»  Jirginia  TJ 
early  governors  of  that  colony  used  HJiS  ^f^'^,''®™'^®  ^he  Revolution.  Several  of  the 
articles,  which,  it  was  bel'veZ  ircould  pSLbW  ^^^^^^^  S?,  ''\\''^Y''^''  ''  '^^''^- 
of  new  crops,  among  which  was  cotZ^  but  ffc^r-  **'^  '"troduction  and  culture 

unjust  and  tyrannoul  conduct  of  ih.Z  \u  .  ^^''^?^  ""^^  thwarted,  as  well  by  the 

Ainerie...  puhlUheU  in  .S.lt  i.  '^'^Z.tZTAXl^^Z'^S^'^J, 

Mr\V  T"*  '"' •"''^^  P"'"P'''^'  °"  the  cultivation  of  cno^.  '^h-rlestr  -      ^,n 

Mi.  S.abruok  ,s  presiuent  of  the  state  AgriculturarSodet^of  sVut^h  clrolina?"'^^"™^'"'''  '^"- 


!« 
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weU,  and  a  jrood  plenty  of  the  seed  is  sent  tliither."  In  Peter  Purry's  de.cnption  of  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Caroilim  (h.  Charleston,  1731),  "  flax  and  (otton"  a.-e  «a.d  to  "thrive  admirably. 
In  the  journal  of  Mrs.  Pinckney,  the  mother  of  General  Thomas  and  General  Charles  L. 
Pinckney,  who  as  Miss  Lucas,  when  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  was  intrusted  with  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  planting  interest  of  her  father,  the  governor  of  Antigua,  there  is  the  follow- 
inlmemorandum:-"  July  1,  1739.  Wrote  to  my  father  to-day  a  very  long  letter  on  hia 
plantation  affairs-on  the  pains  I  had  taken  to  bring  the  indigo,  ging:er,  cotton,  lucerne, 
Lid  casada  to  perfection,  and  that  I  had  greater  hopes  from  the  indigo  than  any  other. 
June,  1741.  Wrote  again  to  my  father  on  the  subject  of  indigo  and  cotton.  in  17db, 
as  far  north  as  the  39th  degree,  cotton  was  cultivated  as  a  garden  plant  near  baston  ou 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Chesapeake  bay.  About  forty  years  afterwards,  it  was  cultivated  m 
St.  Mary's  county,  Maryland,  and  in  the  county  of  Cape  May,  New  Jersey ;  also  in  the  county 
of  Sussex,  Delaware.  Mr.  JeflFerson,  in  his  "Notes  on  Virginia,  written  in  1781,  says, 
«  During  this  time  we  have  manufactured  within  our  families  the  most  necessary  articles  ot 
clothing?  Those  of  cotton  will  bear  some  comparison  with  the  same  kinds  ol  maijutactiire 
in  Europe;  but  those  of  flax,  hemp,  and  wool,  are  vcy  coarse,  unsignU^r,  and  unpleasant. 


Mr.  Seabrook  observes ; 


iur.  oeaorooK  ooservesi-"  A  short  time  beibre  the  Revolution,  a  few  of  our  planters, 
by  growing  patches  of  cotton,  some  of  which  was  of  the  black  seed  kind,  succeeded  in 
clothing,  not  only  their  families,  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  but  also  their  slaves. 
The  necessities  of  the  war,  and  the  state  of  things  existing  for  some  time  after  it,  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  the  domestic  fabricators  of  the  wool,  until  about  the  year  1/90, 
when  the  practice  of  using  homespun  for  plantation  purposes  became  very  common  in  tho 
districts  and  upper  parishes.  The  yam  was  spun  at  home,  and  sent  to  the  neai-est  weaver. 
Among  the  manufacturing  establishments,  the  one  in  the  vicinity  of  MuiTays  ferry  m 
Wilhamsburg,  owned  by  Irish  settlers,  supplied  the  adjacent  country,  The  cotton  for  the 
spinning  process  was  prepared  in  general  hy  the  field  labourers,  who,  in  addition  to  their 
ordinary  work,  picked  the  seed  from  the  wool,  at  the  rate  of  four  lbs.  per  week. 

At  the  Convention  at  Annapolis,  in  1786,  Mr.  Meddison  remarked,  that  "from  the 
earden  practice  in  Talbot,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  sam.i  kind  abounding  in  Virginia, 
there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  United  States  would  one  day  become  a  great  cotton 
producing  country."  During  the  revolutionary  war,  Philadelphia  was  supplied  with  native 
cotton,  at  two  shillings  sterilng  per  lb.,  sufficient  for  home  consumption.  A  mission  was 
gent  the  same  year  to  England  by  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  to  obtain  machinery,  and  all  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton.  Protection,  the  bane  of  manufactures, 
was  then  legalised.  Mr.  Seabrook  remarks  :-«  The  infuence  of  a  mc  ,  acturwg  society 
established  in  Philadelphia,  in  1787,  and  the  prevalent  opinion,  that  the  raw  material 
miffht  be  made  a  profitable  source  of  revenue,  induced  Congress,  at  the  hrst  retoimation 
of  the  tarifl'  to  impose  a  duty  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  cot  ions,  with  which  the 
United  States  were  at  that  time  supplied  from  the  West  Indies  and  the  Brazils.       lie 

further  remarks  that —  .»«■■!  iU  * 

"  In  1792  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  unknown  to  Mr.  Jay,  or  that 
as  a  commercial  article  it  was  deemed  of  little  value,  is  obvious  from  the  fact,  that,  m  the 
treaty  negotiated  by  him,  it  was  stipulated,  'that  no  cotton  should  be  imported  froni 
America."  The  object  being  to  secure  to  the  English  the  carnage  ot  the  West  India 
cotton  to  its  market  in  Europe.  For  which  reason  the  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the  l^t'i 
article  of  that  treaty.  The  first  Provincial  Congress  in  Carolina,  held  in  January,  1775, 
recommended  to  the  inhabitants  to  plant  cotton,  but  their  recommendation  was  almost 

*°*'S^tht  provTndal  trade  returns,  we  find  that  among  the  exports  of  "Charles  Town"  from 
Noven-ber,  1747,  to  November,  1748,  were  seven  bags  of  cotton  wool,  valuedat  3/.  11«.  6rf. 
per  bag.     In  1 754,  "  some  cotton"  was  exported  from  South  Carolina.     In  1 770,  there  were 

»  "  Peter  Purn',  a  native  of  Switzerland,  and  the  founder  of  Purrjsbiirg,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  which  he 
sets  out  with  this  postulate,  that  '  there  is  a  certain  latitude  on  our  globe  so  happily  tempered 
between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  be  more  peculiarly  adapted  than  any  other  for 
certain  rich  productions  of  the  earth,'  among  which  silk,  cotton,  indigo,  &c.,  and  he  hxcs  on  the 
latitude  of  33  d-'g.,  whether  north  or  south,  as  the  one  of  that  peculiar  character. 
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:irele  U'imt^^^^^^^^^^^^  four  bale,  f«.  yir^nia  and  Maryland, 

exported  he.p  flax-seed,  and  ci„  t  "^ir vXe  oft^ryVcSotl:"^^'  "^T"'* 
ncan  ,h,p,  which  imported  eight  bag,  of  cotton  into  LiveSfrAeiLd  on  ^L""  ^"'T 
that  so  much  cotton  could  not  be  the  produce  of  the  Unhed  Stated  \l  T-ru}  FT'^' 
in'^lVo!)"  17«6.-b„gs,  in  1787,  109  bags;  in  1788.  3^9  baS  1789  842!:  T 
m  1790,  eighty-one  '.ags  were  exported  to  Europe  from  the*^U, Ld  Staf,!  ^'  f^' 
bag  of  cotton  wool  exported  from  Charleston  to  I  iv«rn„„l         •    ^  i  ''     ^^^  ''"* 

per  Diana.  The  exports  of  cotton  wod  fr^m  the  L^  it  J  S^  '^''^  January  20th.  1 785, 
exprts  included  Wes't  India  cotton  rouTefp  rLrfri? ^^"rm/nl^'^V  S^ 
culture  of  cotton  was  great  y  advanced  bv  the  invfinfJor,  «♦'  *i  •   I  %,..  "  ' '^^"''  *^® 

Massachusetts.  Mr.  Seabrook  observes  "Thsi!^  ",  *['« '"'^/•»  ^y  Eli  Whitney,  of 
his  machine  doubled  the  wealth  Td  ^ea^s  of  omuKpnT'  fv  ""f°"""»'«  "^ist,  wlfo  by 
an  especial  manner  conferred  on  the  Int^ZTr  r'*''!.""*7'"""' ''"''*''«^^ 
estimated  in  money,  wasTewarl-d  bytd  U^^^^^  %,^Tn  T*  *"'"  ""arceiy"^ be 
only.  The  firat  apLpriatX  0  (^  Lla«  for^h^  '  P^"'*^  ^'''''''""''  ""-^  Tennessee 
the  second  laid  a  tax  fo^r  fTye^^issTlZ^  '•"  "'^'°'''""  ^'^^''^  ''«''  ""i^! 

within  its  jurisdiction;  an^trLt  imposed  rroTt^Tv'^  that  ..as  mounted 

every  saw,  to  be  confirmed  for  four  vea«  Notw^J?  .„  r  ^  fu  ^°  ",■!'*'  !""*  "^  '>«^f  "P"" 
the  inventor  derived  no  pecuniarTbeCfitVrom  1^  1  H^  '^'''  ^h'i  '^^'''^^'^^  ^''^ 
received  from  South  Carolina  Srthe  Sr  states  h^^! 

includmg  the  manner  of  paclcing  the  back,  were  also  iTaS^^^^^  '^  ""'  exce.-.on,^ 

the,oSrL\lfanf  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  was  introduced  into 

mentality  ofJan.es  Hari  on,  i  w^Thk^^^^^^^^^^^  *'-  '-*- 

at  that  time  trading  beyond  the  Can^Tp.  1  f T  '  ''"'PO'^  °*"er  of  the  only  India  ship 
was  sent  from  the  Haiannah  to  Mr  T  ?  "^^  f?"'  ^i.e  Pernambuco  or  kidney  cotton, 
Philadelphia  £se  anrmLt  o^'r^ortf  I  ^^^^^'.^^^  "^  ^'-  ^elch,  a  merchant  of 
son  of  tLr  inferior  t;  tftirkfndthen^^^^^^^^^  were  abandoned,  for  the  roa- 

the  Sea  Isla.-.d  cottonVthe  atter  havLj  LnSdZlkT^^^  '"'^^  ^^^"  '''^'  ^^^ 
of  the  Revolution,  whi^h  strondv  rrseSie7thestt  J  ^  •  "' ""?  ^'T'  "*  *''«  P'^'-iod 
Having  a  clean  black  seed  with  ir  at  the  end  Tho  I  o^  '•'"  ^"Z'^'  """^^  >'°'''^^"''  ^"^'^^P* 
derived  from  this  species,  but  degenerate?  in  the  nrn^ip.,  ^^1,'"""',''  '•'  '^  '*"'"»''*•  ^^s 
other  kinds.     To  a  cross  with  sfa  I^EM^f  the  progress  of    illage  by  intermixture  with 

Louisia,,a  immediater subsequent  to  hT^^^^^^^^^  ''^^'"'=''  were  shipped  to 

to  be  attributed  the  di  3eZp^riorit^o^t^Np?n^      "^^  js.  perhaps.  iL  part 

over^lotlp  in  North  An.erS";5fe ten  s^L?^^^^^^^^^ 

andy:|Sa!r'T,/;rXtStr  ''''  ^'""'^"^  ^^^  •"^^'^^'^  -  ^'^g--.  south  Carolin„. 
in  cintBC   wkh7'C  Xouon  •  th.'"^*"''^'  """t^  "'?''«=  ''^  «  complication  of  strings  is  put 

and  its  vibrations  o   "n^foirr^fteToUoT^lSe'u  ftom^^l  ^""'  ^.  !l™^>'  woodefmX 
downv  fleece.    '  The  bow'  sav«  Mr  Ro;„  „    •'       •  ^'.'  """^  t"e  dust  and  dirt,  and  raise  it  to  a 

Britafn,  'has  been  usSVn?eLri^llv  thm'  'l"  'l"  uT^  "^  "'"  '••'"°"  manufacture  of  Great 

priate  name  in  the  Aril  and  otT'r  £    "^^7  U^^  ""'  ^'t'.  ""'^  '>-  ''«  -Pp'- 

.n  Georg,a;  hence  the  term,  still  employed'    •commr'^S^S^^^^^^^^^ 
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Pentftn  ootlon  by  Bryan  Edwards,  and  ia  lo  called  in  the  Weat  Indies  and  by  the  merjhanU 
oi"  England.  The  seed  grown  in  this  country  came  from  the  Bahama  Iilandf,  whore  it 
bad  been  introduced  by  tbo  Board  of  Triido  from  Anguilla. 

"  The  black  seed  cotton  region  of  Carolina  ii  bou-ided  on  the  north  and  north- weit  by  a 
line  about  twenty  miles  south  of  the  line  that  separates  Barnwell  and  Orangeburg  from 
the  neighbouring  parishes  ;  on  the  north-east  and  east  by  the  Santee  river  ;•  on  the  west 
and  south-west  by  the  Savannah  river;  and  on  the  south  and  south-east  by  the  ocean. 
The  Eutaw  Springs,  in  St.  John's,  Berkley,  is  the  extreme  northern  point  to  which  it  ex- 
tends.    Williamsburg  was  for  many  years  embraced  in  its  limits,  but  that  district  no 
longer  furnishes  a  supply  of  the  raw  material.     About  the  year  1812,  throe  or  four  plan- 
ters, aa  an  experiment,   introduced  its  culture  into  the  southern  part  of  Sumter  district. 
The  quantity  and  quality  of  the  crops  were  suflGciently  encouraging,  but  as  the  preparation 
of  the  wool  was  objectionable,  the  grow;  • «  abandoned  their  enterprise  for  the  reason  of  the 
large  expenditure  of  labour  and  time  that  it  requiied.     Vhe  first  attempt  in  South  Carolina 
to  raise  a  crop  of  long  cotton  was  made,  in   1788,  by  Mrs.  Kinsey  Burden,  of  Burden's 
Island,  St.  Paul's  parish.     As  early  as  about  the  year  1779,  this  and  the  short  staple  cot- 
tons were  produced  by  her  husband,  whose  negroes  were  then  clad  in  homes^)un  of  home 
manufacture-t     The  fast  successful  crop  appears  to  have  been  grown  by  William  Elliot, 
d':ceased,  on  Hilton  Head,  near  Beaufort,  in  1790,  with  five  bushels  and  a  half  of  seed, 
purchased  in  Charleston  at  the  rate  of  14».  per  bushel.     The  cotton  brought  lO^rf.  per 
pound.     In  1791,  John  Screven,  of  St.  Luke^s  parish,  planted  thirty  or  forty  acrcN  at  his 
Montpelier  plantation  on   May  river.      The  product  was  packed  in  the  article  called 
Hessians,  and  sold  in  Georgia  for  \s.  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  sterling  per  pound.     In  1792,  John 
Rose  cultivated  a  small  field  on  the  Oakatce  creek,  from  which  he  gathered  600 lbs.; 
which  commanded  in  the   Savannah  market  2s.  a  pound.     It  is  certain  that,   at  this 
period,    many  planters  on   the   Sea  Islands,    and  contiguous  main   land,    experimented 
with  long  cotton,  and  probably  it  was  produced  by  several  of  them  for  market.     The 
season  of  1793  found  cultivators  in   other  sections  of  the  state  engaged  in  the  good 
work  — among    tliem,    James   King,  of  St.  Paul's   parish,    Colonel    Edward    Barnwell, 
and  Captain  John  Joyner,  of  Port  Royal,  and  Geneml  William  Moultrie,  of  St.  John's, 
Berkley.     The  crop  of  Mr.  King  yielded  abundantly,  and  was  sold  by  Kinsey  Burden,  now 
of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  at  I2d.  to  13d.  the  pound  ;  that  of  the  latter,  at  his  Northamu- 
ton  plantation,  covering  a  field  of  150  acres,  was  a  decided  failure.     But  to  return.     The 
cotton  culture  from  this  time  progressed  rapidly.     In  all  the  parishes  the  practical  friends 
to  its  extension  greatly  multiplied.     Against  eac!i  other  this  plant  and  indigo  struggled  for 
the  ascendency.     In  1 798,$  the  latter  was  very  generally  ceased  to  be  grown  for  market. 

"As  an  evidence'of  the  former  value  of  this  species  of  the  gossypium,  and  of  the  success 
of  some  of  its  growe'rs,  it  is  worthy  of  record,  that  Peter  Gaillard,  of  St.  John's,  Berkley,  m 
1799,  averaged  78/.  sterling  per  hand.  In  that  year,  James  Sinkler,  of  the  same  parish, 
from  a  field  of  300  acres,  realised  21 6  lbs.  per  acre,  for  most  of  which  he  received  3s.  a 
pound.  William  Brisbane,  deceased,  at  his  White  Point  plantation,  St.  Paul's  pansh,  was 
so  successful  in  1796,  1797,  and  1798,  that  from  moderate  circumstances  he  became,  m  his 
judgment,  so  independent,  as  no  longer  to  engage  in  the  toilsome  task  of  cidtivating  the 
eartii.  He  sold  his  landed  estate  to  William  Seabrook,  of  Edisto  Island,  at  a  price  held  by 
many  to  be  ruinous  to  the  latter,  §  and  passed  a  few  years  in  travelling  in  our  nori,n«m 

states  and  in  Europe.  .    ^      ,.  .  ,  i.       i  • 

«  While  the  larger  portion  of  the  seed  used  in  South  Carolina  was  either  purchased  in 

♦  West  of  that  line  some  green  cotton  is  also  grown.  , ,       ,.  , 

t  All  attempte  to  naturalise  the  Bourbon  cotton,  though  it  strongly  resembles  the  green  seed 
species,  have  failed.  ,      ,  , ,  , 

T  At  that  early  period,  the  opinion  prevailed  that  the  supply  of  cotton  would  soon  exceed 
the  demand.  A  highly  respectable  planter  of  St.  John's,  Colleton,  deceased,  m  looking  at  liis 
first  crop,  the  produce  of  a  few  acres,  after  it  had  been  housed,  exclaimed,  "  V\  el,  well,  1  am 
done  with  the  cultivation  of  cotton  I  Here  is  enough  to  make  ttockmgi  for  all  the  people  in 
.A  nrioncA 

§  Mr.  Seabrook,  with  the  proceeds  of  the  crops  of  the  plantation,  paid  the  purcliase  money 

in  two  years. 
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market  wepn:„'»S  beat  c  U„„. ,  ^^  ^^^ 

markable  for  hnenes.,  But  defioient  in  len^h  w*«  w^lk  /  l^®'  ^""^^on  cotton,*  rc- 
It  wa.  supr^oded  by  Soa  Island,,  whl.Tn  17^  "  iTrnlll^'?^  I'*  ^^  '?  '«'•  P«'  P"""^. 
P«r  pouni.  lb,  price  iu  this  stale,  in  ho  „£;  of  tT^ll"  ^''^'P""'  ''*  '"•  *«  «'•  3^- 
9''.  to  I,.  It  aoon  rose  to  Is.  4d.  and  U  Hd^thJ  ,  P^^^^'l""-  «<"  generally  from 
remained  until  1806,  when  the  planterfortff'^i  tL^"  '  '"^  "Pr^''^  "*  *^i«''  ^^ 
of  restrictiona  on  commerce,     from  tl  e  8,.„„^r!7/  fnie,  e,pe„e„ced  the  baneful  effect 

other  country,  even  from  the  same  Id     hSeaf^^^^  "T"  *,"  '^"^  '«"ed  in  any 

wa,m  hi.h  lands  «? te'^Tlsla^ VeL' ^S^f  l'''"^  '"^"^  — ^-^  to  the 
prel  errel  and  almost  Invariably  r  Turn    hTlaCsrvield    X  ^h^^^"^  "«  "''"  «ver^where 

year  1802.     Hea  it  assist  ;ra;^  ^f-*  method,  until  about  the 

worked  four  times-the  latest  hoeinrbeinTfL,  tre  "  i/^i '^  ^"H'^]"-     'P'"'"  '^'  "rop  was 
mgs  now  are  more  frequent,  from  fivoTfevrblVusuall v    • '"'  """^  i"*"  "^"'Z"     ^he^oe. 

i-.tiTt,^a^^^^^^^  fijjt^wersof  long-staple  cotton.     This 

g^-md   requiring,  therefore,  numeJ^us  drZ    th«  ^  ,"*^^«-7«*«'?  5  the  levelness  of  the 

Jo  n,"  ^^i^  ^°"''  '^'«'''  <=univatedTth7ha;d  whicTfrr-'^"! '*"'''  '""»"*''««  «<"•'» 
80  much  better  attended  with  the  hoe  •  and  ?h«  •       '    -u-r  '*"  bghtness,  is  so  easily  and 

rapidly  as  the  field  may  demand,1f,  ^^th  pbu^t  '7e"Sf ''*^  °f  gathering  the  cott^on  aJ 
acres-all  seem  to  render  the  aid  of  this  JEl^*?^-  u  "f?*  embraced  a  larger  number  S 
fiure  of  the  crop.  I„  the  brlk  n^f^J*  ^f  ^"^^"~'  ^P'^^^^t  utterly^aseless  b  the 
formmg  the  ridge,  the  plough  is  un^visaK  emolovi  ?''  "".'''  ""*"  assistant,  in 

.  The  task  m  listing  was  formeriv  half  „..  o„  ^     •      ■',  .  ^  acknowledged, 
and  in  hoeing,  half  an\cre.     Stesef  t  tLJri'?  "^^"'^'  three-eighth,  of  an  acr«  ; 
»ame.     Thelwda  are  still  chanwd  ZJ^L       1         '•""'  "^'Pt  m  hoeing,  which  kih^ 
attempt  to  make  them  so  f^  j^SfanTnt  in  J.w  1'  T'  '^'^  '^.  ''^^^-     ^^  GeoS"  tt 
l-,ma  few  instances.  been7ucceSi;Vrd.rTtrr^^^^^ 

thefonowmgpri^  of  this  state  sold  his  cotton  in  Charleston  at 
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t  "  Twenty  years  ago."  says  Mr.  Spalding,  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  write.  «  ,,pon 
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depth  of  mould,  and  extreme  richness  in  vegetable  ingredients,  that  the  expenment  would 
succeed  in  the  marsh  lands  of  South  Carolina.  The  application  of  this  plan  to  poor  soJs  « 
forbidden  by  the  necessity  of  furnishing  them  annuaUy  with  fertdising  matter,  which  should 
be  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  earth.  _  .  i      .1 

«  Encouraged  by  the  anticipated  results  of  experience,  if  not  in  every  instance  by  the 
actual  product  of  their  fields,  our  fathers  continued  to  cultivate  the  grounds  which  their 
sagacity  first  selected  for  the  new  crop.  After  several  years  of  exhausting  tillage,  a  radical 
change  in  their  plan  of  operationb,  it  was  apparent,  must  soon  take  place.  Unaccustomed 
to  imbibe  information  from  books  concerning  their  vocation,  the  plain  alternative  of  re- 
sorting to  virgin  soils  was  adopted.  This,  with  regret  and  mortification  be  it  eaid,  is  stUl 
the  popular  expedient,  except  where  necessity,  that  kind  and  blessed  encourager  of  the  arts, 
forces  the  reluctant  to  another,  and,  as  experience  testifies,  far  more  profitable  scheme. 
The  land  which  could  be  the  most  readily  prepared,  was  mvaxiably  chosen— the  best,  re- 
quiring a  large  expenditure  of  labour,  neglected.  Only  recently  have  the  swamps  of  some 
of  the  parishes,  and  the  immense  tracts  which  lie  along  the  hne  where  the  salt  and  fresh 
waters  meet,  arrested  the  notice  of  the  cotton  grower.  These  alone  are  capable  of  yielding 
an  amount  of  cotton  wool  equal  to  the  yearly  exports  of  the  state.  Whether  the  ent^nse 
of  the  agriculturists  is  adequate  to  the  task  of  draming  and  embanking  them,  the  ftiture 
wiU  develop.  To  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  this  patriotic  work,  the  encouragement 
for  further  trials,  on  a  more  extended  scale,  is  great,  if  not  decisive.  ,       ,     ^  x 

«  Notwithstanding  the  woods  everywhere,  and  the  marshes,  furnished  an  abundant  store 
of  suitable  aliment,  stUl,  in  his  early  efforts,  the  industev  of  the  pwer  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  narrow  Umits  of  manuring  his  root  potato  field,  comprehending  the  one-fourth 
of  an  acre  to  each  labourer.  There  were  no  instruments  to  mow  the  salt  grass,  rakes  or 
coUectmg  leaves,  nor  carts  especially  designed  to  convey  theivegetable  offal  to  the  cattle- 
pen.  On  Edisto  Island,  where  the  system  of  tdlage  is  admitted  to  be  good,  and  where, 
Probably,  as  much  enrichmg  matter  is  distributed  over  the  land  as  m  any  other  part  of  the 
tnited  States,  there  was,  in  1822,  not  one  plough  or  scythe  ;  the  largest  plantations  had 
not  more  than  two  or  three  carts,  and  the  utiUty  of  oxen,  in  practice,  was  absolutely  un- 
known. Now,  a  cart  and  mule,  or  a  yoke  of  oxen,  to  every  six  workers,  is  common  ; 
labour-saving  machines  abound  ;  and  every  acre  of  cotton,  and  generaUy  of  provisions,  is 
provided  witi,  what  at  least  is  supposed  to  be,  a  proper  quantity  of  appropriate  pabidum. 
Ithis  salutary  reformation  in  the  Ubandry  of  this  small  section  of  the  state  was  effected 
mainly  by  the  estobUshment  of  an  Agricultural  Society  m  the  year  just  alluded  to.  All 
that  has  heen  said  in  reference  to  Edisto,  is  apphcable  to  most  of  the  Sea  Islands,  and,  in  a 
more  limited  sense,  to  a  majority  of  the  parishes.  .        -j  ^    1.       u 

« In  Carolina,  it  was  not  until  about  1825,  that  manuring  may  be  said  to  have  been 
systematised.  By  the  force  of  circumstances,  the  sea-board  set  the  example,  which, 
though  strongly  urged  by  the  slender  return  of  theur  fields,  is  stiU  apparently  unheeded  by 

many  of  the  parishes  and  districts.  j   •    u  u  •    ii, 

«  Of  aU  the  fertUising  materials  for  the  black  seed  cotton,  marsh  mud  is  held  in  the 
highest  estimation  ;  not  for  the  reason  of  its  abundance  and  contigmty  to  plantations,  but 
because,  if  the  proper  kinds  t  be  judiciously  used,  it  is  the  most  profitable,  and  certain  in 
its  results.  It  contains  more  nutritive  and  other  valuable  properties  than  any  other  natural 
compound,  and  is  specially  adapted  to  light  sandy  soils.  ,.    ^      ,.       .    ^^m       T„^«. 

«  Salt  mud,  as  a  garden  manure,  was  employed  in  South  Carolina  m  1801.  Judge 
William  Johnson  states,  that  in  that  year  he  commenced  his  experiments  with  it,  and,  after 
repeated  trials,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  great  mehorating  agent.  It  is  said, 
that  as  far  back  as  1797,  the  late  General  Vanderhorst  was  practically  acquamted  with  its 
value.     The  merit  of  its  discovery,  however,  as  a  fertiliser  for  cotton  lands,  seems  to  be  due 

some  river-land  opposite  to  Savannah.  I  adopted  permanent  ridges,  planting  a  row  of  «'".  and  a 
row  of  cotton  alternately;  these  ridges  had  stooS  nine  years,  when  my  son  sold  the  plantation, 
eivine,  as  I  think,  the  best  cotton  and  the  best  corn  crops  in  Chatham  county. 

•In  1805,  nearly  all  the  materials,  now  used  as  manure,  were  then  employed  on  the  Sea  Islands, 

though  in  a  very  limited  wav.                                 . ,_  ^_  ^.^f.,.^  »n  nil  nthpr  kinH». 
f  Tiiai  on  whicn  ine  tail  marsh  grows  is  gft-au/  iv  u^  i^.v.-r. — - 
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w  :S'(i:rBSS'  °'  '*•  ''*"•'  P^^''-     ^y  ^™  ^*  --  ^-^^  -^  before  the  late 

suitable  only  to  the  coarser  fabT.     bp  4  ab^ut  ^e  VSr  fe^^^  ?,*«  ^«  ^^1"^^ 

especial  pains  to  abstract  the  decavod  lfiftv««      T^         ^  '  *,     gatherers  took  no 

frequentirwith  the  sMp^j:^ZZjJtZtrTr'^"'^^''y'  ""^S?^''"^^ 
process  of  motin?,  which  wa*effi«.hll  k    ^  -^T.        **    ,^^  "^^^  removed  m  the 

«ith  twigs.  S„rthe  o^atSf^  ^  '^°'"*°  T°«^  °°  '''^  floo'"'  ^here  it  was  beaten 
oftentimi?  large  quLities^w^^^^^  no  bags  or  boxes  received  the  cotton,  and 

them.  In  pac^raf  S  ^V  ^irtret^^^^rj^^  *^^?°*!"  ^'^^  P^P-^^  »"  examine 
used.  There  werf  no  re-L^tor^  of  tL  L»^  l^f^'*  •!'  *•>«  P''^^^"*  instrument,  was 
which  the  spinner  wodd  frTq J^uTfind  in  J^V  ^  f  '*  ""^  rP''''*^'^  '°  *be  bag,  in 
seeds,  potatS  skins,  p^STd  Srments  al  o^^^^  to  a  krge  supply  of  leaves  and  cnShed 
cotton^as  ginned,  Lted,  'Z  ^H  the  "s^^oi^  '  'v^^'S^-  7^^  ^^^^  *!!« 
present  processes,  or  rather  the  modes  in  llTjor^^  ^  different  indeed  are  the 

rooms  for  the  seed  and  gi  Jed  cott^s  i  J«l  1  f  ^k"^  'T'%  r-^o^^d.  Separate 
is  never  exposed  to  the  s^rhaveloZC  n  ^  ',*''*  ''°°^'  '''^'^b,  after  it  is  gathered, 
to  ensure  tE^proJ^rX-h^XStE^^^^^^^  f  *«  sea-boardVish^ 

if  one  be  emflofed,  which  exStf  L  S^  and'TmSTfiTa  IIT  ^^-''-PPf'' 
assorters,  who,  provided  with  boxes  for  f  h«ir;L«T     impertect  Jilai,.ents  ;  another  for  the 

table,  covered'Sith  wire  or  3en  sLts  tte  ei^£  r^f-'^''^"™^^'^  ^"'"^  ^'^'"'^  ''  '""^ 
meters,  who  also  stand  before  TTStk^  til!  LT  r!  "°  '"t  ^r'*  '  ^  *bi«i  for  the 
pared,  it  is  thrown  into  a  wooden  £of  aboil'  thri  7  1T  '^.^  ^""'*^"^  ''I  ''°"°'^  "  P™' 
sides  of  the  building  immXtelv  Snd  ft  ^  f  ^''™  *^t  ^*^'''  ''"^  ««""^«^  *»  t^e 
moted  cotton,  and  ofe  forthe  na^ke^  nl  *il  ^?*?"  respectively ,  a  small  room  for  the 
tioned  to  the  foree  er^p  oyed  foM^^^^  '*  I  '^^  f  ^T*  "'•  '°«"'  P«>P«r- 

rear  of  the  operators,  affiles  underThemk^^^^^  '^X  """'  ^''.*^'  ^'^  cotton  i/the 
are  lined  on  the  inside  with  pTan^  L^  "1"?^  •'/^'  ^.'""i."*^  '°"°°-  ^^e  houses 
rooms,  and  the  gin^house,  arVglatd     1S  ^ht^ir    Z' f  *'  '"'"'^'"^  ""'^  ™«*'°» 

*^^^p      •     •      t     ,      .  I 

Turner  and  feeder  of  the  whipper'  .    *         "         '     q 

Assorters,  fifty  lbs.  each,    .      .  *         '     *  qo 

Ginners,  twentv-five  lbs.  each,     .  *         '            1 9 

Moters,  forty-three  lbs.  each,     .  .       . "          '          t 

Packer  and  re-inspector           .     .  ...       '    o 

few^xleptVs'Xtri^^riijw^^^^^  -?^''^'^«  o;din;ry  way,  which,  with  a 

cessary  tothe  gettine  of  one  b»»  «?!„*;  i    V      ",*^  P^'"  ^^Y  respectively,  are  ne- 

by  steL.  six  ^^3s  only!  mror  fe*2rrL"'^^^^^^^     ^'"  ^^'^'  areVpeUed 
separated  from  the  seed  by  EavL^s  imorev^d  ^iff  .     T'u"^  ''^'^'^'     '^  '^^''^^  ^e 

'''"'TtX-at^"^'-/^^^^^^^  ^''"^''  ''' 

m^<^^^tfzzzL^r:^frr  rr-^'^  ^^  thesV;:;:  i,  pecmiany 

but  espeoiaUy  in  the  SanLe  cLnt^  L        ^""^^.f^^P'*  ''S^°^'     !«  the  northern  portion. 

should'be  hlny  noti,S  I^rSs  to"th?han?Tn.'^  '^^'  ".^•^''  '*  ^  ''»^-*''«' 
manured,  are  pfanted.  The  SrS  four  flf^'  T^?  ^°?*"y  ""^^^  «"«-tbi«l  is 
fifteen  to  twenty  inches  apSt  In  olZi  JT  **'^  °*'**'''  '^"'^  *^«  P''^*«  st«"d  from 
called  <  the  swV  is'uTffiy  a^f^^'L^at^silt  HL*  S'^'^^^.^^ atriangular  shaoe, 
cott^.^«  ^.nerea,  ac.oixiing  to  the  wonted  i«age,  it  i,"  assorted  by  ll^^iST  bTc^n! 
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trary  to  the  plan  of  the  sea-board,  not  afterwards ;  unless  one  or  two  hands,  who  attend  to 
the  scaflFold,  may  be  said  to  perform  that  service.  The  task  in  motin^  is  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  lbs.  The  material  points  of  difference,  then,  in  the  handlmg  of  the  crop,  be- 
tween the  lower  and  upper  parishes,  or  the  former  and  Santee  growers,  consist  m  the  pro- 
cesses of  assorting  and  moting.  The  labour  of  the  first  is  chiefly  expended  m  cleamng  the 
cotton  in  the  seed ;  that  of  the  other,  after  it  is  ginned.  This,  probabljr,  anses  from  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  two  staples.  Unless  great  caution  be  exercwed  in  the  moting 
of  fine  cottons,  the  fibres  will  entangle,  and  the  wool  become  lumpy  and  stringy.  Ihese 
results  do  not  take  place  when  the  coarser  qualities  are  cleaned  in  the  ginned  state. 

«  For  the  silky  cottons  produced  on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  the  planter  is 
indebted  to  the  botanical  skill  and  laudable  perseverance  of  Kinsey  Burden,  Sen.,  of  St. 
John's,  Colleton.  An  improvement  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  engaged  his  earnest  attention 
as  early  as  1804  or  1805.  In  one  of  those  years,  he  raised  from  selected  seed  a  '  pocket' 
of  cotton,  worth,  in  the  English  market,  '  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.  more  than  any  other 
cottons  at  any  price.'  From  that  time  he  laboured  zealously  m  this  new  branch  of  his 
profession  until  1826,  when  he  sold  his  first  fuU  crop,  sixty  bags,  at  1 10  cents  per  lb.  -The 
crop  of  the  following  year  commanded  125  cents  per  lb.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that 
between  1821  and  1829,  the  average  price  of  common  long  cotton  was  twenty-four  cents, 
and  of  the  superior  kinds  from  thirty-five  to  sixty  cents.  Mr.  Burden's  discovery  was  held 
to  be  so  valuable  to  the  state,  that  he  was  induced  to  forward  a  memorial  to  the  legisla- 
ture, offering  to  sell  his  secret  for  200,000  dollars;  he  resigning  all  his  seed,  except  what 
was  necessary  for  his  own  crop,  and  communicating  the  mode  of  perpetuating  the  silky 
properties  of'^the  new  cotton  fibre.     The  memorial,  for  reasons  satisfactory  to  the  applicant, 

was  never  presented.  . .    ,       ,       tt    i  i.j.        o  j 

«  Cotton  may  appropriately  be  divided  into  three  kinds  i  1st,  Herbaceous  cotton ;  2nd, 
shrub  cotton ;  3rd,  tree  cotton.  The  first  is  the  most  useful,  and  is  cultivated  m  nearly 
every  country  congenial  to  the  gossypium.  It  exists  native  at  Aleppo,  m  Upper  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and  in  Senegal.  Of  the  seven  varieties  of  the  shrub  cotton,  one  or  other  grows 
spontaneously  in  the  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  In  the  latter  con- 
tinent, the  hirsutum,  or  hairy  (seeds  greenish),  and  the  Barbadense,  or  Barbadoes  cotton 
(a  black  seed),  are  indigenous.  To  the  shrub  species  all  the  South  American,  and  most  ot 
the  West  India  cotton,  which  is  long-stapled,  is  to  be  referred.  The  tree  cotton,  wjcorimg 
to  01.2  authority,  grows  in  India,  China,  Egypt,  the  interior  and  western  coast  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  America  ;  by  another,  it  is  a  native  of  India,  Egypt,  and  Arabia. 

"  Quatremere  Disjouval,  a  prominent  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  ot  ^ans,  in 
speaking  of  the  influence  of  climate  on  the  texture  and  quality  of  cotton,  advances  the  fol- 
Imving  hypothesis  :~That  the  produce  of  the  countries  immediately  under  or  nearest,  the 
equator,  is  to  be  considered  the  type  of  exceUence,  and  is  distinguished  by  ite  fine  silky 
fibre,  the  depth  and  peculiarity  of  its  colour,  and  the  height  and  permanency  of  the  plant. 
In  proportion,  he  remarks,  as  we  recede  from  the  equator,  these  strongly  marked  characters 
disappear,  the  fibre  becomes  coarse,  its  colour  perfect  white,  and,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  we  behold  the  lofty  and  flourishing  tree  of  Hindostan,  dwindled  down  into 
a  stunted  annual  shrub.  Of  these  broad  and  unqualified  assertions,  there  is  but  one  that 
resta  on  a  tenable  basis  :-that  the  perennial  plant  of  the  equator  becomes  an  annual  in  a 
higher  latitude.  The  averment,  that  the  finest  and  the  deepest  coloured  cotton  is  the  pro- 
duce of  the  tropical  countries,  is  reiterated  on  even  higher  authonty.  *  This  is  false,  as  a 
general  proposition,  and  only  true  concerning  locations.  The  coarsest  cottons  known  m 
^mmerce,  except  some  from  Peru,  between  5  deg.  and  16  deg.  south,  which  ere  of  a 
dark  hue,  and  as  coarse  as  the  wool  of  sheep,  are  the  Bengal,  24  deg.  north,  and  the  Surat, 
21  deg.  10  min.  north ;  the  finest,  and  in  all  other  respects  the  best,  cottons  are  produced 
on  the  Sea  Islands  of  South  Carolina,  10  deg.  beyond  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  fo  the 
latter,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Isle  of  France,  20  deg.  9  min.  south,  Dacca,  23  deg.  55  mm. 
north,  and  Egypt,  about  30  deg.  north,  the  cotton  of  Guiana,  within  o  deg.  of  the  equator., 
is  decidedly  inferior.  The  worst  native  cotton  in  the  East  grows  in  Java,  7  deg.  south. 
The  cottons  of  South  America,  in  the  hottest  region,  it  is  true,  are  of  a  better  quality  than 

*  "  Rees'  Encyclopsedia  "  aHlele  Cotton. 
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state,  oft-times  grow  within  a  few  miles  nftL  !«„  !  i  '  "  especially  the  case  in  our 
side  by  side  ;  yft  the  bit  so^ts  ^f  ™'e  uft^^.^^"^^^^^^^^^^  ^-''  -  certain  localities, 

sorts  of  the  former.     So  much  for  th«  offaZ\fr      x  ,    ^^  ^°*  ™*""e  than  the  best 

to  the  „adatioo  of  the  Frnfh  phibs^K  IS^'^^Withtlt  t^T""!  '''  T''"*'"" 
the  yellowish  hue  of  which  is  indicative  of  fin™  r  .  u  ?  "^  *°  *^®  *'*''°"'"  ^^  cotton, 
The  cottons  on  the  coasts  o?  Sour^^ht  a„^^^^  ^?  an  inconsiderable  effect', 

deeply,  with  yellow;  while  the  inland  Zrio^-nf  S.   ^    f^  ^'°^'  ^^  ««"«  varieties 

neighbour,,  isfarasthe  rSw,  pieeotL^^^^^^  "  """^  '°"**'«™ 

strength  and  nneness.     A  portion  of  thTwLT^^      JF^"^  whiteness,  and  far  inferior  in 
from  India  is  represented  Wave  '  a  Zht  t  nfl    fT°  "  f  ^r"^  '=°'°»''  ^"'l  ««»« 
Madras,  and  Surit,  of  SmvrnrC^™«  sf  P  *  ^    °f  ^^"^'•a.'     The  cottons  of  Bengal, 
guished  by  their  w'ant  of  Sjfc  Si  20?^- '"  T'^  ''^  *>  f'^^''"*'  »'«  ^'^^nl 
Dacca  cotton  is  deeply  coloured  an3\ffK.     k  -^  ■     ®  ""'  *^™''"^  f"'  >*»  nankeen.     The 
sequentlv  unknowiSommerce  stUl  frlT    '*  "5''°?"'"«d  in  that  province,  and  con! 
hyperbolical  language,  'wTof  tJtetwinA'  r^T^T  °^  ''^t  ".T  °'  ^-o^-ated  in 
paaded,'itha.bLfaisfactoriryarceSnX^.ti        "''  can  h    jly  be  felt  when  ex- 
of  our  cottons,  grown  near  SeocTan      While  ot.  ^  "^T^.^^"^  *^*"  **>«  ^"^r  qualities 
would  extend  to^the  distance  only  7l  15  m^t  twoTloni*^'*^"?"'  '°:^""^'«  thread, 
IS  spun  in  England,  making  350  hanli  toTbith  ?•  i!l  ^V?**  *,'"*>'  y*"^*'  cotton  yam 
and  the  whole  for^in^  a  thread  of  V^^Ji      •   T^^^  ^"^^  ^'""'^  measuring  840  yards, 
and,  it  is  asserted?fro^m  480  to  sC^'SnS^^^^^^^  Z"^^'"'  ^'^J'^'^^^  -"^-"'y 

cotton  from  South  Carolina  ;  thus  yiekW  L  fh^lrf'f        iSt'"  '^"^  "*  Manchester  with 

«  The  valuable  properties  of  cofton  wL   '^u-  '°f  ^^  *°  °^^''  ^^^  m^es  long, 
length,  evenness  anf  3om  from  ^7^^  1°  J      .  ""^^''''  "l^'"'  ""  ^*'"«"^'^'  fi»«°e««. 
Island  cotton  over  all  oTherTinds  •  is  oti^M  /r^«T'"u-.    ^^'  «»Periority  of  our  Sea 
adapted  to  the  spinning  process  readUvTntfiS  *'^«'' f 'c^^.l"/  '  spiral  springs,  singularly 
the  formation  oL  th.4d?wrth'  rSylS K^'' Se  &nt7 f'  .7'  «*»'-'  ^"-^ 

was  attacked,  in  Georgia X  L  caterSar  L^Z  '^''^"1'^  ''"^*'^''*^  '»  Carolina,  it 
its  appearance  as  earl/as  1  ^3  seven  veir^fr/^'^^IS  or  cotton-moth,  which  made 
crops,  which  wou'^  have  been  devou3rvThl"'^''  -H  ?""*''  ^*™""''-  ^^  ^804,  the 
by  the  hurricane  of  that  year  In  llis^tetT/h'''*'*  *'"'  '"''"^'  '^^'^^^^  ^^^^'^^cd 
were  universal  and  com^plete.     In  1827   1829   1833    iT^  Ts^^n^^^^ 

one  wefk'ti^^TafeltdeTof  i'rfXTevl^J  Yll''  Tk'T"''^  'V'"""^*  ---^'l^'-  I" 
of  Guiana  wis  verv  subS  to  the  attacf  of  h2^  .  m?  *^"  '  u^"'*  ^^^'^^  '^''c  cotton  plant 
lathe  Bahamas,  b^tweer^arch  aitd  stptentr   i'tsS^^^  there  cSled. 

a  moderate  scale,  were  devoured  hv  fl.;«  1  '  a  '  ,  ''  *'"*"  ^^^  *""»  of  cotton,  on 
in  that  quarter,  as  ascertaSw  aLwe  s  orhV  nfoT^  S'  ''""^°^  ^"^""'^  '^  '^'  crop 
to  questions  proposed  by  the  HoU  of  AsslS?  T  '°*!"'Scn  and  experienced  planters 
the  cheniUe.  The  same  causeTroduced  Z  ^K  A  °'°'*  P'-^^'Vent  is  the  destruction  by 
several  of  the  West  India  isZds^  abandonment  of  the  gossypium  culture  in 

fact^'r/'rvilenre'  tfat'L"<TvS?ion"  f^^T^r  "  ''''' ^r''     '^'"«  "^  '^-'^  «  -tis- 
/  ,  mat  tne     evolution  of  the  larvae,  and  the  transformations  and  death 

BrLnr  aKro;'iL''fc"T„snrs  t:7bLi^   ^r  ^^'-'"^  ^^^''t  -'^  ">«'  ^^  ^^^^p^. 

Owing  to  a  more  favourable  climX  si  nerrohlh^  ^^/T  ""^^  '"  favour  of  the  former 
the  difference  may  now  be  estSed  at E  thi  S^  fift^  ""''  ''"^  ■""''.'"«  °*"  ^"Pc-fino  qualities, 
be  mcluded.  «««nBiea  at  trom  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  and  over,  if  the  silkiest  km,l<. 
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of  the  insect,  or  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  chenille,  are  regulated  or 
Sfluenced^y  particular  states  of  the  atmo?her«  5'    and  probably,   as  close   observers 
have  remarkedf  S  '  the  phases  or  changes  of  the  moon.'     Ev.ry  effort  which  the  most 
JcTtlnTsr;  and  aTtive  min'ds  have  hither?p  suggested  to  prevent  the.r  F«-*-;;.^- ,^ 
render  innoxious  the  career  of  these  insatiable  depredators    has  ^'"^^IV  J^^^Jl^^  ^^J. 
consideration,  added  to  their  great  tenacity  of  hfe  and  «**'rj;"'^;y,f'>^,f '2^' f,„"^^^^^^^ 
posed  that  the  ordinary  means  of  effecting  either  of  those  ^l^^^'^We  ends  v^^U  never  s^^^^^^ 
^-he  caterpUlar,  after  being  plunged  into  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  corrosive  «"Wimate  1   aa 
ready  for  his  all-dav  meal,  as  though  it  had  been  immersed  m  pure  vater.     It  the  section 
S  the  field  in  IS  the  pup«  only  are  seen,  be  burnt,  the  progress  of  the  worm,  as  expe- 
rience  testifies,  will  scarcefy  L  impeded.     Lime  will  quickly  produce  dea  h,  and  so  wiU  oil 
3^  on  the  rbdoraen,  but  how%an  these  be  used  efficaciously  on  the  larva.,  when  from 
Soto  1000  on  a  plan   are  not  unfrequently  seen?    Or  can  the  pupa>    reposing  m  their 
gktinour^s,  be  affected  by  any  external  appl-ation  ?  I"  ^^^  « -^y/*'^  P''^,f  .'^T^J 
fnd  when  the  enemy  appears,'  no  means  whatever  are  now  employed  to  preserve  the  fruits 
of  his  labour."— i»/r.  Seabrook  on  the  Cultivation  of  Cotton.  .,,•♦,. 

M    Townsend.  of  Carolina,  adopted  the  following  plan  for  destroying  thj.e  inseots  ^- 
1.  His  people  searched  for  and  killed  both  the  worm  and  the  chrysahs  of  the  farst 

^""2.'  On  the  appearance  of  the  second  brood,  he  scattered  corn  over  the  field  to  invite  the 
notit  of  the  birfs,  and  while  they  depredated  on  the  worms  on  the  tors  of  the  stalks  and 
their  upper  limbs,  the  turkeys  destroyed  the  enemy  on  the  lower  branches. 

3.  %hen  in  the  aurelia  state,  the  negroes  crushed  them  between  ihe.r  fingers. 

4.  Some  patches  of  cotton,  where  the  caterpillars  were  very  thick,  and  the  birds  and 
turlcevs  could  not  eet  access  to  thbut,  were  destroyed.  .     ^  ,        1 

5?^  The  tops  of  the  plants,  and  the  ends  of  all  the  tender  and  luxuriant  branches, 
where  the  effffs  of  the  butterfly  are  usually  deposited,  were  cut  oft.  v^i,:„„ 

"By  the!f  means,  resolutely  pursued,  although  at  one  time  the  prosnect  of  checking 
the  depredators  was  almost  cheerless,  not  the  slightest  injury  to  the  field  ^"^J^^'f  "«J^ 
As  the  reasons  for  the  measures  adopted  by  Mr.  To^vnsend  are,  perhaps   apparent,  it  be- 
hoves the  planter  to  reflect  that,  on  L  first  visitt  of  the  caterpillars,  while  theur  "umber  is 
feTthey  m  ght  be,  if  not  entirely  got  rid  of,  materially  lessened ;  that  m  the  V-V^f^^f'^ 
I'leS  defected  and,  of  course,^  easUy  kiUed;  and  that  while  early  and  >ndefa'guble  ex- 
ertion may  be  crowned  with  success,  delay  or  tardiness  in  his  opera  ions  will  certainly  be  fatal. 
"  In  Georgi"  the  attack  of  th;  red\ug,  a  winged  insect  with  Vr^-P'°?,T"'Juii 
which  it  pierces  the  green  pods,  extracting  the  juices  of  the  seed,  and  leaving  the  capsules 
Sited  and  hard,  and  the  cotton  stainel  of  a  deep  yellow  or  red  colour,  are  coeval  wh 
Kof  the  caterpillar.     Although  this  insect  is  an  occ^jonal  depredator  m^^^^^ 
state,  vet  no  material  loss  has  been  sustained  by  it.     This  is,  also,  true  ot  the  «/'«'«'»« 
nachJl  species  of  the  scarable,  the  larvs  of  which,  eating  with  a  revolving  motion  pene- 
"ra  efo  th  'wood  and  pith  of  the'  cotton  stalk.     Red  bugs,  that  prey  on  the  roo^  ^nd^caves 
of  cotton,  usually  .arfy  in  May,  though  their  appearance  is  not  uncommon  in  Apn  ,  are 
certainly  becoming  more  destructive  and  extensive  in  their  visits.     By  the  latter,  the 
Sowth  of  the  plaft  is  in  general  only  checked;  but  the  former,$  by  arresting  the  ascent 
S  P  rculation  of  the  sap,  lencrates  a^lisease,  which,  if  it  do  not  destroy,  renders  the  plants 
c^mZrat  vely  barren.     The  grub  or  cut-worm,  if  the  spring  be  cold    and  east  wmds  pre- 
va^ra  troublesome,  but  nSTa  formidable,  enemy.     The  blast  or  blight  is  now.  perhaps, 

*  Tl.P  exneriment  cost  Mr.  Townsend  two  acres  and  a  half  of  cotton,  about  fifteen  bushels  of 
corn.  I^'Z'ZlTr  Xhis  people  for  about  five  days.  This  f  "i'^-^rSe  wi:;^ 
action  bv  tlie  refiection,  founded  on  analogical  reasoning,  that,  of  one  motli  ot  '^eme  wing  a  a 
?eSboJy! which  a  vigilant  eye  might  dilcover  and  destroy,  the  progeny  m  six  weeks  amounted 

to  at  least  -26,000,000  of  worms.  ,         ,    •  r.«,»n      WliPn  the  chenille  annpar-". 

t  This  is  communicated  to  the  planter  through  tiie  sense  of  smell,   .^^hen  «  e^"enin^^^^^^ 
a  very  flagrant  odour  issues  from  the  field,  which  is  not  possessed  by  the  worm  itself,  or  tl.e  plant 

'"Tw(!:;rever  salt  is  applied  on  the  listing,  at  the  mte  of  one  pint  to  the  task-row  (105  feet),  it 
is  confidently  believed,  tliat  the  bug  will  not  appear. 
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Sir^Ir"^""  ""■  *•'  *^*  ^''^'^  *°  *••'<*  ««**«n  ia  liable.  Its  tendency  b  to  check  or 
destroy  the  vegetative  powers  of  tl.e  plants.  The  causes  of  blast  are  th3ld--exSslS 
vegeatu>n,  corresponding  with  plethora  in  animals;  exhaustion  of  vegJtetion,  ten^St^ 
in  a  state  similar  to  gangrene  j  and  wetness  at  the  rootj.  Wl,»„  *v.l  fi  .  x  i  **™'"*"»ff 
«!on  i,  p™..  JXg,/  .,..  .PP»™".'.f  rlo.'J  rde'Lt^'-'S^  tf 
whoh  tliere  i„e  two  kiujs!  in  one  the  plant  ij  itrinned  of  iu  fi,,li  .„J  f.r  '    . 

di»a»e«,  mo.t  of  which,  there  »re  good  icround.  for  believing  U  .Ej      n  1      IJ  i. 

W  the  p.r.„on„t  dot,  of  the  grower,  unle»1l  Li^^XXort.t^^'S^'S' 

jo^^ep^glj,  ,ho»  manure.,  which  f„mi.h  .  „„.t,i.  fc  generS.gTn'iSa^''^ 

..|»:;/'i.^;Shrri^ptrn.^^^^^ 

onhtZ^^ZmF  :  °''  *  ^^'^  ^^t""^*  ng  8»>owers,  deprive  him  at  once  of  the  fruits 
or  his  Jabours,  and  bid  him  to  reassume  the  toils  and  vexations  of  his  voca'ion  An,!  Ji«ra  if 
may  pertinently  be  added,  that  'when  the  produce  is  raTseTa  an  ex^rio  ^e  cSuiva- 
tor    which,  perhaps,  is  not  equalled  in  any  other  pursuit-ak  expense    to^  that  i«  n™ 

Sp^tenc^^P"^  P"^"^  °'  ™"^°  "  °^*^"*™^«  '"^^  <^^«*r««'-e  tL  even  W  anger  of 

caus>trl^rdet;!"tvt^^^^^^^^  t£"n  S'^i"'  °"^  P'^^^*^",  '^^-"^ 

Xia^rdiTthe'%-tf^^^^^^^ 

irsho^i   Zt^^f  *  local  character,  to  which  I  would  briefly  invite  your  notice-the 

considerably  lessened.  And,  fi..t,  in  reference%o  nearly  every37thTS'obe  v^Jere 
cotton  IS  grown  for  European  consumption  and  manufacture,  it  isLd^ilrthlt  while  th^ 
prc^uction  o   the  raw  material  in  the  United  States  is  rapid  y  extendinri^ottr  coJ^^^^^^^^^ 

co^tr:^TW'T^^'''^-  ^'^°"*^'y'  althou^ghiith  regafd  to  the  ro^nTof 
cotton  per  acre,   South  Carolina  cannot  compete  with  the  Gulf  statet.t  vet  her  planters   in 

^^^*^T•''"^*'"1"PP"""*.""^^«^"°«'  «•«  ^naWed  to  send  ^^^0  market  S^ 
b7a  belr"«M  "%^^  '  '""^r  "f -^  °^  I^'^"'^""^'     One  cent  more  per  poi^d  occEn^ 

inch  landsroX^^^^b e'Sir^n'lll't'rt'  ofl^ir""'""  """  ^"""^  ^'™"'^''"«  ^'-"'• 

1824  to  841  *?nclu[ive'.' uZ  S  S'  ^"'il  '"^''f  J"^  •^""''•^•^  '^^^l^  f"'  '»>«  ^igl'teen  yeara.  from 
nearly  stationary!  '  ""  '""'''""'  ^"'""''^  *"»'^«  ^°'  "'«  ^an'e  period  h:^  remained 
Actual  average  of  the  cigliteen  crops  from  1824  to  1841  :— 


Firnt  Six  Years. 


South  Atlantic  States I     or,<i  rm,,  u_!„ 

9-^f  States :::::::.::\  iaaiow  " 


Second  Six  Yiar..    I       Third  Six  Ye»r«. 


304,000  bales 
522,000      „ 


i.OJO.OOO  bales. 
529,000 
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"  The  Americttn  saw-gin,  and  the  wonderful  discoyeries  and  inventions  in  England  in 
the  operations  of  carding,  spinning,*  and  weaving  cotton,  gave  birth  to  the  cotton-hus- 
bandry in  the  United  States.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  propelling  of  the  cotton- 
machinery,  and  for  purposes  of  navigation;  the  improvements  in  shipbuilding,  which  enable 
vessels  that  formerly  carried  only  900  lbs.  to  the  ton  of  register,  now  to  carry  from  1500  to 
2000  lbs.  to  the  ton,  separate  from  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  cultivator,  have  materially 
contributed  to  its  unparalleled  extension. 

"  In  consequence  of  its  abundance,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  twisted  into  a 
thread,  cotton  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  materials  for  clothing;  and  what,  perhaps,  is  of 
scarcely  less  importance,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  conducive  to  heiuth.  For  these  reasons,  it  is 
gradually  supplanting  flax,  silk,  and  wool,  as  an  article  of  wear,  or  forms  a  component  part 
of  all  of  them.  From  its  exchangeable  value,  and  constituting  as  it  does  more  than  one- 
half  of  our  exports,!  it  has  greatly  aiicelerated  the  growth  and  flourishing  condition  of  the 
plantation  states  ;  aided  to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  their  political  associates,  and  added 
vastly  to  the  wealth  and  gpreatness  of  the  union.  Nor  has  its  benefits  been  confined  to  the 
Nortn  American  republic.  The  enlargement  of  our  cotton  husbandry,  by  arousing  the 
energies  of  the  British  artists,  created  many  of  those  extraordinary  mechanical  imi)rove- 
ments,  which  have  essentially  contributed  to  render  England  the  most  powerful  nation  of 
which  history  furnishes  an  example.  '?  he  community  of  interests  existing  between  that 
sea-gfirt  isle  and  our  highly  favoured  land,  owes  its  strength  and  maintenance  to  the  downy 
fleece  of  a  long-neglected  shrub,  which,  by  the  unexampled  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  one, 
and  the  untiring  industry  and  perseverance  rf  the  other,  has  become  •  the  wonder  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States,  and  the  mii-acle  .-('  manufacture  in  Europe.'  Without  attempt- 
ing to  show  the  manifold  blessings  that  cotton  has  conferred  on  the  political  and  social  con- 
dition of  other  nations,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  only  necessary  to  remark,  that  everywhere  society 
feels  its  friendly  and  invigorating  influence.  All  classes  and  occupations,  though  its  culture 
and  manufacture,  on  an  extended  theatre,  are  of  modem  date,  already  acknowledge,  that  the 

*  vegetable  wool'  is  among  the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  His  people. 

"  The  grand  revolution  which  has  increased  the  production  of  cotton  wool  in  this 
country  over  5676  times  m  half  a  century,  has  been  brought  about  not  bjr  governmental 
patronage  and  the  influence  of  monopolies,  but  against  the  unceasing  plundenngs  of  the  one, 
and  the  resistless  and  unrelenting  fiat  of  the  other.  The  history,  indeed,  of  no  pursuit  affords 
80  extraordinary  a  resuit  from  the  isolated  labours  of  its  followers,  and  under  circumstances 
so  oppressive  and  discouraging,  as  that  of  the  cotton  grower  of  the  United  States.^  He  sows, 
and  endures  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day,  but  others  riot  in  the  harvest.  A  juster  and 
nobler  policy,  it  is  hoped,  will  ere  long  direct  the  federal  councils.  England  now  pays  to 
America  35,000,000  dollars  per  annum  for  a  single  product  of  our  fields.  To  keep  her  in 
this  position  is  a  task  of  easy  accomplishment,  if  commerce  be  free,  and  the  planter  be  re- 
leased from  the  shachles  of  pernicious  and  unwarrantable  enactments.  As  an  exporter  of 
the  main  crop  of  both  countries,  Texas  can  never  be  the  rival  of  the  United  States,  unless 
the  spirit  that  has  so  long  swayed  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  latter  shall  unfortunately 
continue  in  the  ascendant.  Under  the  guidance  of  a  patriotic  home  legislation,  and  inter- 
national interests,  these  coterminous  communities  would  constitute  the  region,  which  might 
abundantly  supply  the  nations  of  the  globe  with  its  great  staple  commodity,  and  at  a  lower 
rate,  too,  than  ever  was  done  by  the  labour  of  man."— 3/r.  Scabrook  on  the  Cultivation 
of  Cotton, 

In  1791,  about  2,000,000  lbs.  were  giown  in  the  United  States— of  which  about 
1,500,000  lbs.  was  the  produce  of  South  Carolina,  and  about  500,000  lbs.  of  Georgia. 

In  1801,  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States  was  about  40,000,000  lbs.— of  which  about 

•  "  Of  the  inventions  of  the  '  water  frame'  by  Arlr.wright,  tlie  '  spinning  jenny'  by  HargreavM, 
and  the  '  mule  jenny'  by  Samuel  Crompton,  the  two  fiist  occurred  a  short  time  before  the  Amen- 
can  Revolution— the  last  in  J779.     'Of  the  four  grtJ.  divisions  of  the  globe,'  remarks  Mr.  Baiiscs, 

•  Europe  was  the  lust  to  receive  tlie  cotton  manufactu  ■  e,  and  England  was  among  the  last  to  "^.jage 
in  that  brancli  of  industry."  j    .       i 

f  "  The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  durmg  tlie  yeii',   ndmg 
the  30th  of  September,  1841,  was  106,382,722  dollars.     Of  this,  cotton  furnished  54,.'v,XX!41 


on 


»»«  flinj^ 


e-ha!f.    South  Carolina*  as b.er  share-,  contributed  8.011,392  dollars." 
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lbs.  in  Tennessee.     ^       about  4,000,000  lbs.  m  North  Carolina,  and  about  1,000,000 

40.(S;,Z'i&Z5fcl:^Sto^^^  '^'  80.000,000  lbs.- of  which 

7.000,000  lbs.  in  North  C^W  3 CC  t  '^  ^t"'^*^  ^'^'P^  ^^'  '"^  Virginia. 
LouUiana.  v^aroiina,  d,000,000  lbs.  in  Tennessee,  and  2,000,000  lbs.  in 

Alabama,  20,000,000  lbs.,  rir/jWrTlooo  OoS^kTv  !:\.T^"°^''^    20,000,000  lbs., 
I^uisiana,  10.000000 lbs., and EhsioniTcS^^        T't^  ^"^^T'  ^^'^'^  ^^-^ 
In  1826,  the  total  produce  ofTotZvJfflTi  cl  T°**'  ''""P  *^°"*  170,000,000  lbs. 
Georria  produced  75  OOOnm  ik  "°**°"''^*he  United  States  was  about  348,500,000  lbs 

lbs.,  f!.c:ti^ZT.,  &isb"ni^8'S"c^'^r'r  •''?•'  ^r^^^^  ^^'^'^ 

gua25,0«),0001bs.:NorthC^ri'?,a»^^^^^ 

Alabama  65,000,000  lbs.,  L^iskna  SsSXnS'T'T"^'' "^T'^W' ^^'^'^  ''"«•« 
15,000,000  lbs..  Virginia  13  cSooS)lt^^  lbs.,  Tennessee  50,000,000  lbs.,  Florida 
750,000  lbs.  ^       1^,000,000  lbs..  North  Carohna  10,000,000  lbs.,  and  Arkansas 

Louisiana,  62.000,000 lbs.  TenS4S^  ?'••  p^"^?  CaroHna,  65,500,000  lbs.; 
10,000,000  lbs.;  North  CaiolbrQ  500 Si?^  lbs.;  Fonda,  20,000,000  lbs.;  Virginia, 
Bv  a  renorf  nf  thT,       V    ^  y.S'JO.OOO  lbs. ;   and  Arkansas,  500,000  lbs. 

theZi}^^^:l^ir^^^^^^^!  ^rr^y,*^  *'*'"^^  -'^Pi^*^  fro-  the  returns  of 
averagel.nces  of  ctto^ V;,;  ^  tuow;  t      '^'  custom-house,  of  the  United  States,  the 


iPl  S  \t?o:  ""•<^.«-'-  w  33  cu.;  high...  .,er.ge.  44  C.  .„  lr99,  ,owe.t  .rer.ge  »  ct,. 
1811  to  18S0,  S.        "        «  „  In  180f,      „  ^  TJ™' 

.«..o.,3«.    ;;    ra     .;    34..  j2js«.    :;   l'^;; 


in  1793. 

1810. 

ia  IBIS. 

in  1831. 


Cotton  Crops  of  the  United  States. 


YEARS. 


1824 

1825 ; 

18S6 

I8«r 

1828 

1829..,,, 

18J0 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 ; 

1835 

1836  

1837 

1838 

1830 , 

1840 

1841 

1841 

1843 

1844>-Gitiiiwt0. 


Quantity. 


bales. 

500,158 

367,748 

710,200 

954,251 

700,422 

866,112 

976,845 

1,038,847 

987,477 

1,070,439 

1,205,304 

1,254,328 

1,360,725 

1,422,930 

1,801,497 

1,360,532 

3,182,880 

1,634,945 

1,684,211 

9,378,875 

s.3as,o«o 


Arenge  for  Fire  Ye««. 


YEARS. 


1824  to 

1825  to 
182C  to 

1827  to 

1828  to 

1829  to 

1830  to 

1831  to 

1832  to 

1833  to 

1834  to 

1835  to 

1836  to 

1837  to 

1838  to 

1839  tu 


1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
!S31. 
1833., 
1833., 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1830.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843.. 


Quantity. 


balei. 


691,000 

762,000 

844,000 

909,000 

9 1 6,000 

988,000 

1,036,000 

1,111,000 

1,175,000 

1,265,000 

1,400,090 

1,440,000 

1,625,000 

1,080,000 

1,732,006 

1,848,000 


Average  Increaie  per  Ani^nni. 


Quantity. 


balei. 


Per  cent. 


71,000 

10.27 

82,000 

10.76 

65,e«0 

7.70 

7,000 

0.77 

72,000 

7.86 

68,000 

6.88 

65,000 

5.21 

64,000 

6.96 

90,000 

7.66 

144,000 

11,30 

31.000 

2.30 

175,000 

12.15 

55,000 

3.38 

52,000 

3.27 

116,000 

6.69 

J^nrne  increaw  per  annnm.  in  the  abore  .erie.  of  year. 
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AMERICA. 


Obowth  of  Cotton  brought  to  Market  in  the  United  States  for  Fifteen  Years. 


YEARS. 


!«<>0-80  , 

I6<iO-31. 

1831-32. 

18St-33. 

1833-34. 

1834-39 

18S»-36. 

1836-37.. 

1887-38.. 

1838-39. 

18S»-40. 

1840-41. 

1841-42. 

184t-tS. 


New 
Orleant. 


balea. 
264,249 
394,024 
426,489 
322,639 
483/M3 
494,719 
611,146 
481,936 
601,014 
731,296 
984,994 
996,922 
820,140 
727,698 
1,060,246 


Mobile. 


bale«. 
79,098 
102,080 
113,180 
129,921 
129,366 
149,978 
197,002 
226,719 
232,243 
D,8«7 
261,742 
446,726 
317,642 
318,315 
481,714 


Florida. 


balei. 
4,146 
6,797 
13,073 
22,691 
23,641 
36.738 
03,086 
79,762 
83,703 

100,171 
79,177 

130,297 
93,962 

114,410 

161,088 


Georgia. 


balei. 

240.100 

263,117 

230.602 

276,437 

271,025 

298,063 

222,070 

270,220 

202,971 

804,210 

203,112 

392,093 

149,000 

233,271 

399,491 


8.  Carolina. 


bilaa. 

108,276 

188,871 

186,116 

173,872 

181,879 

327,360 

203,166 

331,237 

196,377 

294,334 

210,171 

313,104 

229,943 

200,801 

361,638 


N.  Oarolina 

and 
Virginia. 


bale*. 

104,021 
ri,4l2 
70,439 
06,901 
61,087 
70,949 
67,669 
61,237 
46,603 
99,710 
33.330 
33,044 
28,060 
30,790 
24,678 


ToTir.. 


balm. 

806,112 
070,848 
1,008,847 
987,477 
1,070,438 
1,204,394 
1,264,828 
1,301,628 
1,422,968 
1,801,497 
1,360,633 
2,177,839 
1,634,946 
1,684,211 
2,978,876 


The  exports  have  been  for  five  years  as  follows  : 



COUNTRIES. 

1839 

1340 

1841 

1842 

1843 

balei. 

798,418 

242,243 

21,917 

12,911 

balea. 

1,246,791 

447,465 

103,232 

78,613 

tale*. 

898,762 

348,776 

96.270 

49,4*0 

balet. 

939,631 

398,129 

79,9,'W 

91,931 

bale*. 

1,460,711 

France 

North  of  Europa 

Other  porta 

346,139 

117,794 

76,493 

Total 

1,074,689 

276,018 

93,244 

1,876,003 

299,103 

38,442 

1,313,277 

297^288 

72,479 

1,409,240 

267,850 

81,807 

2,010,137 

323,129 

Stock  U.  S.,  Sept.  1 

94,486 

(See  also  Cotton  Trade  of  all  Countries  hereafter.) 


The  Exports  of  Cotton  gprown  in  the  Plantation  States  of  North  America. 


YEARS. 


1784  

1788  

1786  

1787  

1788  

1780  

1790  

1701  

1702 

1703 

1704  

1793 

1796  

1797 

1708 

1799  

1800  

1801  

1802  

1808 

1804 

IBOS 

1800 

1807 

1808 (Erobarfo) 

1800 

1810 „ 

1811  „ 

1613 (War) 

1813 


Quantity. 


lb*. 

*1,200 

•2,100 

•000 

•16,360 

•98,350 

•136,300 

•12,130 

189,310 

138,328 

487,000 

1,601,700 

t6,«7fl,300 

t0,106,729 

3,788,429 

9,360,006 

0,532,263 

17,789,803 

20,911,201 

27,301,076 

41,103,623 

38,118,041 

40,383,401 

37,401,282 

66,212,737 

12,064,360 

33,210,226 

03,874,201 

62,186,081 

28,892,344 

19,309,911 


YEARS. 


Quantity. 


1814  . 

1815  . 

1816  . 

1817  . 

1818  . 

1819  . 
1830  . 
1821  . 
1812  . 

1823  , 

1824  , 

1825  , 

1826  , 
I82T  . 
1338  , 
1839 
1830 
1881 


.(War) 


1883  .. 
1834  . 
1839  . 
1830  ., 

1837  .. 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 
1843  . 
I843(. 


Iba. 
17,800,479 
83,998,747 
81,747,118 
88,649,328 
92,471,178 
87,997,049 
117,860,162 
124,893,403 
144,073,095 
173,723,270 
142,369,663 
176,439,907 
304,333,413 
104,310,115 
210,300,463 
204,847,186 
296,460,102 
370,979,784 
322,216,122 
1307,780,020 
413,938,340 
449,039,290 
409,966,900 
304,494,010 
448,975,560 
718,036,350 
330,931,890 
999,970,420 
684,112,017 
703,297,106 


*  From  1784  to  1700  inclutive,  the  nnmber  of  bagi  exparted  waa  retpecttrely  8, 14,  6, 
eatimated  aa  weighing  190  Iba.  each. 
t  Some  foreign  cottona  included. 

t  The  b«CB  from  1333  to  1842,  incloiiTe,  are  eatimated  to  weigh  830  lb*,  each, 
t  For  the  nine  momtb*  ending  the  80th  of  June. 


100    389,   843,  ;.8],  which  an 


CULTIVATION  OF  COTTON  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

EAULV  IMPORTS  OF  AMERICAN  COTTON,  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

INTO  ENGLAND. 


mi 


Pl  Ja^  £"er;;S;^.:1S^^::^n^-  of  «-  United  States  of  Ameri^i^'Z. 

An,  account  of  the  import  of  the  S'  cott;  I  °"'  w  ^'  P"u  ^'""*  ^'O'"  Charleston, 
growth  of  the  United  StatL  of  America IvSf    .^"•""^''tt^   the  port  of  Liverpool,  the 
one  bag;  February  17th,  Tonyn  S^  Yor^  o^ie  k"""7  f ^?.'  ^^^^^  Charleston, 

three  bags;  November  17th,  Frie^dX  PhLe  nh'    ^''-    "'^  ^^'*'  nP"^"^"'   Pf^i'^delphia 
^      J786.-May  4th,  Thorns  fro^?LS^P^^K'°'T^^^     Total,  fourteen  bags, 
four  bags.     Total,  sh  bags  Charleston,  two  bags;  June  21st,  Juno,   Charleston, 

ChaiStlnTlTLgfiun';  ^-e  7th,  Irish  Volunteer, 

ladelphio,  six  bags;  James  Annleton  Iwn  K  V''^'  "'"«  ^^S^i  June  28th,  Grange,  Phi' 
bags;  Decen.ber^'3th.    IhrThdaSwf  C^^^^^^  Hende^on,  CharlestS  forty 

seven  bags.     Total,  108  bags     "^""""^^^P^"^  ^^"^S^  Gonng,  thirty-seven  bags;  Order, 

clusiTrllTfllr "igh'^t^^^^^^^  r.^--  ^-"  ^785  to  1790,  in- 

appears  that  the  demand  was  nXr  unitrnor  1T" *  "^T  ?  P^^g^^^"-*  ^nereas;,  it 
exceeded  that  of  the  following  year  JsrS^r'  pl^Tjf-^^^  '^^  '"  ^'^^^'  ^'^^W 
especaliy  as  regards  Liverpool,'hi  increate'/Suh  a^lZsh!:;;  J:^;^''^^^"'  *'^  '"^^ 

NcMBKBofPo^^^     I,l,„d  Cotton  Exported  from  the  United  State,. 


Y  B  A  R  .S. 


Quantity, 


1805  

1806  

i8or  

ISJS  .........  fE»b;„o, 

18IU 

1811  

jIj|.........:::::cwl;5 

i8M " 

181,'S  ■■■■   " 

1816 

i8ir 

1818 I 

1819 

1840 "■■ 

1821  

1832  

1823  

1824 


Ibn. 

8,787,059 

6,096,082 

8,926,011 

949,0AI 

8,664,213 

8,t)04,078 

8,029,.'i76 

4,367,800 

4,134,849 

3,320,388 

6,449,931 

9,900,326 

8,101,880 

•«,033,700 

•11,01.5,070 

*II,71S,300 

11,344,006 

11,250,639 

12,136,688 

9,525,722 


Y  E  A  as. 


Quantity. 


1 825  . 

1826 

1827 

1828  , 

1829  . 

1830  , 

1831  . 

1832  . 
18.'J3  . 

1834  . 

1835  . 

1836  . 

1837  . 

1838  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 

1843  ., 
1844 


lbs. 
9,656,278 
5,972,851 
lff.140,793 
11,288,419 
.  I?,H33,307 
.  9.147,169 
8,311,702 
8,743,873 
11,142  K87 
8,089,936 
7,75v,730 
8,544,419 
6,286,071 
7,286,340 
6,107,404 
8,779,flfi9 
*6,7.M,130 
*7,a54,0»9 
7,916.078 


'  tit'tM 


•  The  bags  eatimated  to  weigh  330  ILa.  each, 

TheTor7hT„;:lf ^^^^^^^^^  of  Europe,  .re  as  follows:-,. 

Indian;5.TheLevan;ine;6  TlSi^^^^^^^     tL  IM^^""*^  ^TT"'    ^-  ^he  Eas 

The  relative  value  of  the  IhnvT.^^l       - '      r  ,,     '**'"'"  '  ^-  ^^^  Spanish. 
Maragnan,  Bahia?  and  ptna^o     Z'^^^       T  bourbon,  Egyptian. 

Surinam,  Demera^a.  and  Berbre     S  '  ^  ^  ^'T.^^  '''"^'^om  of  Grenada  ;  Cayenne 
Georgia,    Tennessei   InffrLt  Wesf  K^^^  Indian,  New  Orleans,  Upland  Caioli^;*: 

Italian,  Madras,  Sur^t.  Bengal  '    Levant-European   and   Asiatic  Turke^-j 
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AMERICA. 


COTTON   CROI»  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 
Statebhcnt  of  the  Total  Amount  and  of  the  (Growth,  Export,  ai.d  Consumption  of 
Cotton,  for  the  Year  ending  the  SUt  of  August,  1843 ;  derived  from  the  New  York 
Shipping  List.  


STATES. 


NEW    ORliBANS. 
Export! — 

To  foreign  porti 

CoMtwiM • 

Burnt  and  damaged 

Stock  on  band,  lit  Septamber,  1843.... 

Dednct— 
Btook  on  hand,  l«t  Srptember,  IMS  .... 

Raecif ed  from  Mobile 

„  Florida 

Twaa 


ALABAMA. 

Export  from  Mobile — 

To  foreign  porta 

Coaat  wiae 

Stock  in  Mobile,  Ut  September,  1843. 

Deduct — 
Stock  in  Mobile,  lit  September,  Igfi. 
Receired  from  Florida 


FLORIDA. 

Export*— 

To  foreign  porta 

Coaatwiae ' 

Stock  on  band,  lit  September,  1843 

Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  184S 

O  BORO  I  A. 
Export  from  SaTannab- 

To  foreign  ports— Uplanda 

„  Sea  Island* 

Coaatwiae— Uplanda 

„  Sea  Islands • 

Export  from  Darien— 

To  New  York  and  Providence 

Stock  in  Savannah,  1st  September,  1843 • 

Stock  in  Augusta  and  Hambro',  1st  September,  1843 

Deduct— 
Stock  in  Savannah  and  Augusta,  lat  September,  IB43 
lUceived  from  Florida 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Charleston— 

To  foreign  porto— Uplands 

„  Sea  lalanda 

Coastwise— Uplanda 

„  Sea  Islands 

Export  from  Georgetown— 

To  New  York  and  Providence 

Stock  in  Cbarleatan,  1st  September,  1S43. 

Deduct— 
Stock  in  Charleston,  1st  September,  1842  . 

Received  fH>m  Savannah 

„  Florida  and  Key  West. . . . 


NORTH    CAROLINA. 

Eiports — 

To  foreign  porta 

Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  lat  September,  1843 

Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1842 


VIRGINIA. 
Exports— 

To  foreign  ports 

Manufactured 

Stock  on  hand,  1st  September,  1843 

Deduct— 
Stock  on  band,  1st  September,  1843 

Received  at  Philadelphia  and  BaUimore,  overland  . 

Total  crop  of  the  United  States | 

Total  crop  of  1843  . 
1812  . 


Quantity, 


bales. 
954,738 

184, 1  a« 
too 

4,700 


Total. 


TOTAL. 


I84S 


4,4M 
10,687 

3,881 
19,328 


366,012 

1 19382 

1,128 


422 
886 


98,001 

102,237 

300 


186,698 

6,444 

86,P31 

1,J46 

13,686 
3,347 
7,401 


9,110 


297.03S 

16,391 

78,523 

681 


13,042 

8,274 


3,747 
14,916 
4,385 


912 

8,977 

200 


1,917 

9,347 

S79 


bales.  bales. 


1,094,070 


33,834 

483,033 
1,308 


1 


161,338 

3S0 


380,826 
809,330 


392,990 
373,006 

23  348 


'1.28U 
250 


13,239 
100 


1843 


1,060,340 


481,714 


101,088 


300,401 


9,039 


12,139 
3,900 


2,378,876 


bales. 


727,798 


318,315 


114,416 


233,371 


391,698  360,164 


9,737 


10,013 
2,000 


1,683,974 


1841 


bales. 


8I4,ONO 


320,701 


93,993 


148,947 


327,400 


7.865 


30,000 
1,000 


1,634,945 
2,378,879 


Increase 698,301 
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^nrj^oVcr^jgnPo^  frog,  the  lat  of  September,  1842,  to  d.e  31.t  of  Augu.t,  1848. 


S  T  A  T  B  S. 


•■•§••■ 
■  ••  •• 


new  Origan*.,,, 
Alalwiua 

narida.. 

Oeorgia  (H«»,inatl  and'barVen) 

Boulb  Camlina 

North  CaroUna *" 

virifiota !..!.;....■." 

BaUlniore 


TnOrMt 
BriiaiB. 


MhiladelphU 

New  York....;!; 
Boitoo 


Orand  total 

TaUIIiatyear... 


Increaae., 
I)ecraaa«  , 


Ilia. 

ia,iioa 
iae,67H 

SOI.MA 
9111 

i.ru 

l,0S9 
7I,U9 


i,4ag,7ii 

»S3,(U1 


To  Prance. 

itw!  " 

180^73 
4,190 

is,iaa 
aa,7is 


30,790 


346,139 

<u0,ia9 


To  Nortii  of 
Europe. 

MJim 

ii,on 

6,691 

*"  189 
946 

Vs,a40 

849 

117  704 
7»,9«6 


Other  porta. 


9l,g«o 


37,838 


Iba. 
43,843 

19.177 
1,700 
1,0' 6 
9,370 


<.3II 
1,716 

78,493 
91,631 


TOTAU 


94,909 


Iba. 
S94,r88 
300,01* 
90,901 
193,099 
173^186 

sia 

MIT 

946 

1 ,090 

197,700 

S.961 


9  010,137 
1,469,349 


944,888 


Nor..-The  .hlp„„„„  ,ro.„  MlaataalpilTrre  included  lo  the  e.^-;;:7;:;-i^;:;^Z;i;^' 


Countries,  during  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


ooumtribs. 


United  Kiuadom,  riz.  :— 

Eoglaod 

Sootland 

„  Ireland 

Jelg'""" 

Prance,  en  the  A  tlanlic , 

„      on  the  Mediterranean. 
Lnba. 


1842 


8va  iaiand 
Cotton. 


It<ily  (Soatheru). 
Sardinia 


Iba. 

9,A^8,89« 
179,800 


1,949,401 


Other  aorta. 


Trieate  and  Auatrian  Adriatic  Porti! 

91 exico 

China. 

All  oiber  countriea.. 


Iba. 

396,483,810 

16,03.\314 

469,821 

8,297,R»0 

143,727,782 

10,(148,077 

6,(199,986 

4,014,VI0 

;mi,430 

7,093,300 


Value. 


dollar*. 

98,758,071 

1.308,605 

39,841 

637,(ISR 

12,949,HJ  : 

830,189 

694,073 

301,368 

36,191 

985,770 


1843 


Other  aorta.      Value. 


Iba. 

937,113,388 

37,994,074 

3,691,109 

19,148,766 

130,174,849 
0,an,88l 
8,498,081 
7,333,036 
1,089,169 
6,016,719 
1,631,478 
8.768,747 

37,309,064 


dollara, 

3.1,390,910 

3,28^00S 

179,390 

934,310 

8,997,167 

380,060 

648,iM4 

490,439 

108,001 

360,166 

195,133 

160,341 

1,644,198 


/p        /•     .1  .     ,  .  — — ■ : ,.-■  I     .,^. .,,«,»    ,  7sa,7H9,097       49  no  boa 


Europe  generally.) 

GROWTH  OF  SILK. 
The  mulberry  and  silkMorm  were  introduced  info  Virginia   Sn„fl,  r      r 

Pu/j/ic  niatur.  in  r  K    A        ^"""^yl^""'^   '"    "-earing  silkworms.    At  a 

w    fj^^    To  2ltTm^  following  deliveries  of  native  cocoons 

-040lh/innnn,u  }^  ^'     ^  "^"""^  ^''''^  ^^  '^^  three  following  years 

.040  lbs.,  10,000  lbs.,  and  15,000  lbs.    By  referring  to  the  general  table  of  nrl 
due  s  of  agriculture  in  1840,  it  will  appear  that  the  total  wf^ht  of    n  ^00:0": 

orantedbvthr;T  f  -T""  '"'''"'  '"  ^^"^  y^""'  ««""*-«  '•'^ve  been 
.ranted  by  the  state  legislature,  silk  journals  published,  speculations  for  erowin" 
mulbernes  and  rising  silkworms,  and  «  the  Mukli.  speculaUon"^^^  "? 
<ua'//ewce,  became  a  mar'a.  un«J>  *»•-  J=-    -  pct^umnon,     pat 

-  a  man.a,  «n.„  „.c  uisusirous  stoppage  of  the  banks  in  1839, 
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proved  nearly  ruinous  to  the  rearing  of  mulberry  plants.  Moatof  tho  silk  compa- 
nies then  in  existence  were  ruined ;  notwithstanding  bounties  and  slate  protection. 
Since  1840,  the  culture  of  silk  appears  to  have  recovered  itself.  The  soil 
of  ihe  United  States  is  extensively  and  well  adapted  for  growing  the  mul- 
berry; and  the  climate,  notwithstanding  its  variable  character,  is  sufficiently 
favourable  for  rearing  the  silk  worm.     The  silk  produced  is  of  superior  quality. 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Ellsworth's  Official  Reports  for  1842,  1843, 
nnd  1844,  and  from  statements  in  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magtizine,  embrace  all 
that  we  can  state  rt-lative  to  the  silk  culture  of  the  United  States. 

"  Notwitlmtamling,"  says  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "tho  disappointment  of  many  who,  since  the 
year  1839,  engaged  in  the  culture  of  the  n>oru3  multicaulis  and  other  varieties  of  the  mul- 
berry, and  the  raising  of  silkworms,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  steady  increase  in  tho 
attention  devoted  to  this  branch  of  industry.  This  may  be,  in  part,  attributed  to  the  ease 
of  cultivation,  both  as  to  time  and  labour  required,  and  in  no  small  degree,  also,  to  the 
fact  that,  in  twelve  of  the  states,  a  special  bounty  is  paid  for  the  production  of  cocoons,  or 
of  the  raw  silk.  Several  of  those  promise  much  hereafter  in  this  product,  if  reliance  can 
bo  placed  on  the  estimates  given  in  the  various  journals  more  particularly  devoted  to  tho 
record  of  the  production  of  silk.  Tliero  seems,  at  least,  no  ground  for  abandoning  the 
enterprise,  so  successfully  begun,  of  aiming  to  supply  our  home  consumption  with  this 
important  article  of  our  imports.  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware,  Tennessee,  and  Ohio,  there  has  been  ouite  an  increase  above  the  amount 
of  1839.  The  quantity  of  raw  silk  manufactured  in  tliis  country  the  past  year  is  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a0,0001b3.  The  machinery  possessed  for  reeling,  s})inning,  and 
weaving  silk,  in  the  production  of  ribbons,  vestinpfs,  damask,  &c.,  admit  of  its  being  car- 
ried to  great  perfection,  as  may  be  scon  by  the  beautiful  specimens  of  various  kinds  depo- 
sited in  the  National  Gallery  at  the  Patent  Oifice.  The  climate  of  our  country,  from  its 
southern  border  even  up  to  44  dog.  of  north  latitude,  is  suited  to  the  culture  of  silk.  It 
needs  only  a  rational  and  unflinching  devotion  to  this  object,  to  place  our  country  soon 
amon^  the  greatest  silk  producing  countries  of  the  ■wovW—Rqmrt  for  1842. 

"During  the  past  year  (1842)  the  silk  business  in  this  country  has  been  steadd^ 
advancing.  A  greater  interest  is  evidently  felt  in  the  subject;  nnd  the  evidence  is 
decisive,  that  it  needs  only  patient  perseverance  to  accomplish  greater  things  than  its 
warmest  advocates  have  ventured  to  hope  for.  A  well  represented  national  convention  on 
the  subject  was  held  at  New  York  in  October  last,  at  the  time  of  the  fair  of  the  American 
Institute,  by  the  direction  of  which  a  great  number  of  letters  and  communications  from 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  have  been  published  in  a 
pamphlet  called  '  The  Silk  Question  settled.'  The  statements  contained  in  this  publi- 
cation furnish  the  most  complete  view  of  the  condition  of  the  business  of  cultivation  of  the 
mulberry,  raising  and  feeding  worms,  nnd  the  manufacture  of  silk,  with  the  methods  best 
adapted  to  success,  that  has  before  been  presented  to  the  public.  Twelve  states  were 
represented  by  the  appearance  of  a  delegation  in  person,  and  communications  were  received 
also  from  the  residents  of  eight  more.  From  the  various  other  information,  as  well  as 
from  this  publication,  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  attention  to  this  crop 
all  over  the  United  Stntes.  In  New  England  it  does  not  probably  equal  that  of  some 
other  sections  of  the  country.  Some  scattered  notices  may  help  in  estimating  the  crop  of  the 
first  year;  but  much  reliance  will  be  placed  on  the  pubUcation  just  mentioned,  and  we  shall 
endeavour  to  condense  some  of  the  important  results  and  conclusions  on  account  of  their 
eminently  practical  bearing  and  utility.  The  greatest  increase  in  tho  crop  seems  to  have 
taken  place  at  the  west.  The  states  of  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  Indiana,  have  several  enter- 
prising men  whose  influence  has  been  felt  in  urging  forward  this  business,  nnd  the  advaiitiRo 
is  most  encouraging.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  on  any  ratio,  and  the  estimated  crop  in  the 
general  tables  of  products  for  1843  will  probably,  in  many  cases,  fall  far  below  the 
nfitual  progress,  but  there  is  sufficient  to  show  that  there  is  a  steady  increase  from  year 
*n  "ear.    In  tlie  New  Eno-land  stntes.  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  stand  foremost  in  their 
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C.U.,  ,,«wouiVo  t  '^:z:t:^;':ji:f;Lt:i:^^^^^^  --  "^^jent  mend,  of  tho 

ialt,  and  several  establishment*.  JpecSr/ nS  towlf  wiw  "'",  "^-  '"""r^'  *'  "»'» 
miKht  hare  been  done  thro.i;fh  the  whole  country  had  t.«,„„  ""'^  "'•""'^  •*•»''  *»»*« 

in  -nite  of  early  disconraffement,,  and  th^  amo  wUl  „1!  T,!!*'"''™""'  '^*"  manifested. 
vroL.  The  o^,,erience  ^  that  little  town  warrarti  th^eT^Ll  ^  T"^*^  "'^''  ""«'«"''• 
itN  inhabitants  that  •  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  L„'  ^^  i"  expressed  by  somfl  of 
and  manufacture  it,  and  ultimately  compoe  wuHl^f/ ^^''^1  "T  "'""''' ^'^^ 
we  learn  •  that  the  country  has  taken  hofd  of  it  in  ?«f  ?*'*""'-u  '^"""  Massa«hu.etU 
has  doubled  on  the  preceJi,„f.  La,t  year  (T842)  4(K)  Hm  "*"''  ^"'"■'  ^"'  •"">«  y"""' 
ness  in  Massachusetts,  and  more  tlin  dJub  e  fll  x^^  ""^  ^'"PS^  '"  that-^busi' 

establishments  for  its  ^anufactu  -^  are  fonnd  i  1 1  ll^i^  '"  ^«T  ^"«''""J-'  Several 
^r  Vermont,  there  are  also  individuals  To  a^o  devot  1  n  ' -''"fl''  ''^™''""-  '»  ?"»» 
duct,o„  of  8  Ik  ;  but,  as  the  climate  is  so  3rirhL  '.'  '""'i'  •'"*"'""'  *"  »''«?"" 
slnre,  than  in  any  other  New  England  sties  thev  ^L'/'"'  '"Z^'""*'  ""^  ^'«^  ""-"P" 
««..  It  is,  however,  increasing? ,  „ n  1  amo'^  otlfer  Th  .?  ^"^"^^  I't^^ted  for  the  busi- 
several  thousand  dollar.'  wo.  th  .  f    ho  eJ^S  the  'i  LT  "",  '*"'  l''^^'''^  ''  '^  '^'"''J  »»"»' 

«ons  i.f:  ii;ifiii?;o?ie  tL'r^a^s^^^^^^  ft'  *"^  -«p '' "'--  i-r- 

andl^iTmlTeLtrjorS^^^^^^^^^        ^  ™anufactu.  of  silk  in  New  Jersey, 
state.  formerly  published  a  paper  relatipg  to  this  subject  in  this 

lawL!reS;t.S™^^^^^^^^^^  cocoons  or  silk  ;  hut  the 

vented  the  progLs  of  the  cropTs  Sl„X  J^^^^^^^^  and  probably  pre- 

had  the  encouragement  been  continued      The  S  •        .'  f    ^°"''*, '"'''®  ^""^  *'>«  c^e 
the  progress  of  the  sUk  culture  at 'Zco«o«i«' in  fl^^^^^  shows  what  has  been 

j:.conomij,  m  hve  years,  commencing  in  1838  :— 


Years, 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


No.  of  lbs. 
of  cocoons. 
.  1,400 
.  1,800 
.  2,400 
•  4,400 
.     5,500 


Total  In  five  years 


15,500 


silk  busmesa  is  yet  destined  to  do  well  '""'"<^««''*.  yet  the  belief  is  expressed  that  the 

c.p,;j:LS;  I'S'z  t^dit  w'ufs^  t^ur  »o*r%j!''-p^.  -^ ,« 

opinion  of  some  residents  in  that  nart  of  ST.       i  W   ^"  *^'  ""^J*"*  w®  have  the 

great  difficulty  in  all  matters  of  TmlJemeS  ia  th«  '^'  ..    " '  •  ^  •*^*™  ^"*^'  *^"«  =  '  ll'^ 
too  much  trouble,  or  too  long  to  Z  the  re  u  n      M  "'  •'*• "  '^  ^°^'  "^  busiiiess- 

the  south  the  greatest  businL  thS  haf  ever  pr;selVrif  ^'T  ^'/^^^  ''  "  ^  "«  «f 
to  feed  young  children  or  chickens,  wi^  treairoflfo'  l'  „  "l"  °^^.  "'»''''  competent 


last  year  on  the  24thT    Wp  Z  f   j     •  u«^  °"  T  ^0*  of.Ap.il  (t 
i"g 'and  what  islZ  thl^Tit'j:!?^.*'''^"^  °""  ^^l^^^^.  or  any  e.tra  build: 

=~—      '•■  ^^^7  >vc  are  mlonuod  to  this  effect 
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<  One  family  has  made  thii-ty  yards  of  beautiful  silk,  and  made  it  up  bto  ladic 
dresses,  and  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  best  French  or  English  in  appearance  '  One  of  the 
members  of  congress  from  this  state  also  informs  us  that  ne  has  a  suit  of  silk  of  the  manu- 
facture in  South  Carolina.  An  experiment  is  mentioned  as  commenced  in  Louisiana,  at 
Br^-^n  Rouge,  by  a  gentleman  from  France,  which  seems  to  promise  success.  The  amount 
of  silk  cocoons  the  past  year  in  Tennessee,  is  estimated  by  one  concerned  in  the  manu- 
facture, at  from  20,000  lbs.  to  25,000  lbs.  In  1840,  it  is  said,  there  were  raised  in 
that  state  but  1237  lbs.  A  fine  manufactory  here,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  ex- 
perienced silk  weaver  from  London,  is  said  to  have  produced  splendid  specimens  of  satin. 
It  is  also  said  that  100  hands  could  now  b«  employed  In  manufacturiDg  the  quantity  of 
cocoons  produced  ;  and  the  opinion  is  expressed  that,  '  ultimately,  no  other  business  will 
equal  it,'  Governor  Jones,  of  that  state,  has  been  presented  with  a  full  suit  of  domestic 
silk,  by  the  silk-growers  there,  in  acknowledgment  of  liis  efficient  services  to  the  cause  of 
American  industry. 

"  In  Kentucky  wo  notice,  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  500  skeins  of  beautiful  sewing 
silk  have  been  manufactured  in  one  family  ;  end  it  is  evident  that  the  attention  to  it  is 
greater  than  formerly. 

"  Ohio  has  one  of  the  finest  establibhm..nt3  in  the  country,  which  manufactures  1000 
bushels  of  cocoons  annually,  with  a  capital  of  10,000  -".ollar».  and  employing  from  forty  to 
fifty  hands.  Tlie  amount  of  cocoons  produced  in  the  Ohio  valley  is  estimated  '  at  least 
sufficient  to  keep  200  reels  in  operation.' 

"  Much  attention,  likewise,  is  paid  to  the  silk  bv.e'.iiess  in  Indiana ;  and  the  success 
experienced  justifies  the  expeciation  that  the  culture  of  silk  will  hereafter  become  a  great 
business  there. 

"  In  Michigan,  Mississippi,  and  Wisconsin,  also,  by  the  accounts  given,  the  attention 
is  more  directed  to  this  crop  than  heretofore. 

"  The  whole  crop  of  1842,  is  estimated  at  315,965  lbs.  of  cocoons. 

"  The  resolutions  passed  by  the  convention  at  New  York  on  the  subject,  express  the 
strongest  confidence  in  the  prospects  of  the  silk  culture." — Report  for  1843  and  1844. 

"  The  estimated  crop  of  silk  for  1844,  is  396,790  lbs.  of  cocoons." 

HEMP  AND   FLAX. 

Our  information  relative  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  is  confined  nearly 
altogether  to  the  ofiicial  tables  for  1840,  and  to  Mr.  Ellsworth's  reports: — 

"  Hemp  is  beginning  to  be  raised  somewhat  more  in  the  northern  and  eastern  states. 
This  is  true  especially  ^'f  the  northern  part  of  the  state  of  New  York.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  is  confined  to  tae  seed  crop,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  the  seed.  It  is  affirmed  to 
be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  it  must  be  confined  to  alluvial  lands,  as  has  been  shown  by 
the  farmers  of  Saratoga  and  Washington  counties,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  When 
planted  in  drills,  at  a  suitable  distance,  as  it  should  be,  and  properly  cultivated,  hemp 
generally  produces,  it  is  said,  from  twenty  to  forty  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre  5  and  in- 
stances are  not  rare  of  its  yielding  from  fifty  to  sixty  bushels.  The  seed  is  generally  worth 
from  three  to  six  dollars  per  bushel.  When  sown  for  the  lint,  it  should  be  sown  broadcast, 
from  two  to  three  bushels  of  seed  to  the  acre,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  land  ;  and  it 
usually  produces  from  700  to  1000  weight  of  clean  hemp  to  the  acre." — Report  for  1841. 

"  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  crop  has  advanced.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  of  Seneca,  and  some  other  counties,  have  been  induced  hy  the  proprietors 
of  two  oil-mills  to  sow  alout  1000  acres  of  flax  for  the  seed ;  the  yield  is  said  to  be  from  ten 
to  fifteen  bushels  per  acre.  The  increass  is  thought  to  be  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  per 
cent.  In  New  Jersey,  the  falling  off  of  the  flax  crop  was  'from  fifty  to  seventy  five  per 
cent,'  and  It  is  said  to  have  been  ♦  almost  an  entire  faihu-e.'  In  the  other  middle  and  southern 
statc-i,  generally,  there  was  an  advance  on  the  crop  of  1842,  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. 

"  In  Mississippi,  the  cultivation  of  hemp  is  said  to  be  increasing.  The  product  raised 
is  about  one-half  a  ton  to  the  acre  ;  whereas,  in  Kentucky,  800  lbs.  is  esteemed  a  good 
crop.     One  planter,   who,  in  1842,  raised  three  acres,  ujteudcd  to  put  iu  fifteen  acres  for 
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year  in  this  state  represent  it  as  in  some  pira  Id^r^l"^  its  production  for  the  past 
four  doUars^er  100  L.  In  other  BecSonrH  is  thoutr.oT'  k  ^  ^'''  *'""^"  ^°"'^  '" 
and  '  one.tl5rd  less  than  in  1842.'  prinSlv  i  Jn^fk  t*''*  ^^^  °°*  ""^  ^^''"'ge  ««>?. 
the  spring;  the  decrease  from  theL  cZesVTsZfLi  f  ^'"^ l''^'  ^n^  hail-storms  £ 
per  cent.  In  OWo,  the  crop  of  Am  andTmn  iT^^f  *?  '''i^*  ^**°  "«  ""^^^  ««  fifteen 
From  r,ome  parts,  the  inform^adon^td  X  J  TfZf^  'T  'f'^'"''^  *^"  P^'  ''^»*- 
otherp,  .t  was  reckoned  «  about  the  same  £  b  184? '^M  ^ -"^"^J^ P\'  ''""*  ''  ^*'''^'  ''" 
than  ft  r  lint.  In  Indiana  the  accou.  tell  •  iJlt  •  5?°'^  V^^^  ^®  '^'^^'^  <■«'  seed 
IS  pronounced  to  have  been  'a  good  cron  ^hil«  on  fl!°  *'»r«'«%«astem  part  of  the  state 
Wabash,  both  flax  and  hempfS   Tn^L^SllrLllJl^'l^l^^™  «!'^?  ott^e  state,  near  the 


«...  v.„P  ,.a»    H„  average  one  ;  '  a  fair  croi 

ever,  the  information  is  more  unfavourable     'n,.^i^e^      —  -w.«  ocuuous  01  ine  state,  how- 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  raisingTSemp    ^No  ^iTof"*^?!'  i^IT'^^  "•"''^  «««»*'""" 
Illinois  for  this  production.     I  wis  born  3  .A,1FT-    i^^l  ^l'*^**  ^^^^'  ^  ''"P^rior  to 
and  I  am  satisfied  the  same  nuXr  of  lid  A  '   f   7  *''"  \''  ^'"^^  "°""^  '"  Kentucky, 
It  for  market,  than  in  Kentucky      The  heL  is  ".    '^""^J'TV''  ™"^«'  ^^^  P«Pa« 
manufacturing  establishmente  are  now  SLTni  5^  S"'^"'*'^-  'H^  *^  ^'-  ^"^^  '    ^ut 
of  what  is  raised  in  that  state.     Shotdd  a  mLE  L  J     T  l^t  ^. "  "^°«""«  "  Portion 
of  bre. '  .ng  the  hemp  cheaper  than  it  c^^e  Ze  bv  han/'^i??  ^"  '^IT^'  '^'  P^ose 
hemp  than  a^y  other  state  in  the  urion  '     TheJ^ntt     '   ?'^'2J,"  ""'"  '°°"  ™'8«  ™o« 
large  as  might  have  been  hoped  fl^    has  ImeSf      ^'7  '"  ?^^"""'  ^'^^'^ff^  not  as 
public  journal,  in  September,  we  find  th«  fnU     ?^     ^"?^  ""  *«  P™^°"«  year.     In  a 
section  of  the  state  a,^  proving  to  be  much  b  1^^^''*  •"-:• '^''^  ^/^P  ^^P"  I"  this 
inany  crops,  since  cutting,  havf  been  found  to  tenp-^rlt    v""  T* '"'P**^  ^'""^  *'""«  «''°e  5 
hwt  year.     The  crops  in  the  prairies  are  to  «1„  ^T  {'  'J  m"*  "l"'.*^'  •"  g""'^  *«  ♦%  were 
lands,  they  may  befonside  Jg"^."^*"^;^^^,^^^^^^^  '  but,  in  the  rich  tigered 

than  before-even  double  that  of  last  yea^anS T.1  ^"'  *'i''r*'  ™°™  ^"^^  ««^vn 
short,  owing  to  the  dry  cold  weatheTirj^  JituTP.^^  ^°^  '  ''"*  '°  ^^be^^  ^  fell 
increase  In  Wisconsin,  it  wa«  an  avik^^^wK^jfr  T-""  ^^  r'**^'  ^  ^^-^U 
commonly  good,  and  has  been  estimatedTancWle  of  Llnr«  "  "^^  '°  ''"""  '^^^  ""' 
too  high  ;  the  whole  average  maj.  have  been  ten^rSr  ,t„f  ^^^^five per  cent,  which  seems 

de^ribedrr^remtntth:  crmrfiarin^e;!^!/"  '""^  "^^^'P  ?'  «-^"'  ^^'eh  is 
nafves  are  said  to  us?  it  in  mak2  S"  -S      t!'  '"T  *''"*  '*  ,"  P^™""^'^-     The 
deep,  to  be  pulled  like  the  common  fla?  but  fiS;  J^.     'TV*^  *"''  '^^&^'  ^""^  r"»  too 
•f  found  to  succeed,  it  mi^ht  be^,S   li!    !      "^.'^  '"'g''*  ^«  '"o^^d  like  grass  :  and 
worth^a  trial  to  in'treducSt  amonT^J.  "*•*'"*  '='"*^°"^'  ''"^^^t'^"'     P^'W^it  majt 

a  scb;ftificpn°^l'?8m^^  ;o"''JSr"%''¥  *^^  '"'^''"^  ^^-P'  "  de«««bed  m 

hke  those  of  the  silk  weed,  are  pum  «  and  T/  P™^"^^'^  on  our  low  lands.  Its  MossomT 
than  the  silk  weed  ;  but  thHoRlte Ttem  f,  L".  !  "T"  '  1"""*'*^  ''^ '"'''  *ough  less 

g^nUeman  who  communicated  an  account  on?  tftW^  '^^^>  *"  ^'  ^'^V  The 
of  Useful  Arts,  in  1810.  observes  1«I  la  „L,  l^  ^''^  ^"'''^  ^'^''^^ty  ^r  the  Promotion 
in  1804,  and  obtained  an  eSLntlemn  ^.l^'  water- rotted  a  considerable  quantity 

which  proved  to  be  do^We  ttf  of  7'  '''i!*' '''  '"°*'  '«niarkable  for  its  strenT^ 
Indians  who  formerlySted  ^e  laTS^^^^^  /  I'T  ¥-.  informed.  thSe 
bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  made  ieat  ^re  of%^^  plantation  is  situated,  on  the  east 
were  still  in  the  habit  of  comin/frnl  *^  i.  P'?"* '  *"'^'  "«*  "any  years  aeo 
collect  it.  Several  of  my  oS  i£bl  \^'''^"*  P^T'  *^«'"  «'«y  "ow^dVelK 
which  they   made  fr^y,u.ltl'[t^?''''  'l'^^^  assm-ed  me  that  the  renc,  aL^ll*! 

durability,  "to  those  made  of  flaiTandlemp '  **'""''  '''"'  '*''  '"P""'''''  ^«'-  strength 'and 
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"  The  phnt,  being  perenpial,  could  be  cultivated  and  multiplied  to  tlie  greatest 
advantage ;  and,  being  more  natural  to  low  and  overflowed  lauds,  could  render  productive 
certain  pieces  of  ground  which  are  now  wholly  unprofitable.  It  ia  further  said  to  grow 
common  in  every  section  o^"  the  United  States — '  along  water-courses,  ditches,  and  borders 
of  cultivated  fields,  flourishing  best  where  agricultural  operations  have  disturbed  the  soil ;' 
and  to  grow  '  from  two  feet  to  six  feet  high,  the  stem  straight  and  bare,  of  a  greenish  red  ;' 
and  the  writer  who  mentions  it  in  a  western  agricultural  journal,  says,  also,  '  I  have  never 
seen  it  grow  with  such  luxuriance  in  any  region  as  on  our  bottom  prairies.' 

"  Bologna  hemp  is  cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Kentucky.  It  is  more  easily 
broken  than  common  hemp,  is  of  a  white  colour,  finer,  and  stronger.  The  trials  which 
have  been  made  of  American  hemp,  as  compared  with  Russian  hemp,  are  said  to  have 
resulted  very  favourably  for  that  raised  in  this  country.  The  great  diflioulty  experienced, 
still,  is  in  a  suitable  process  of  water-rotting,  to  render  it  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  the 
manufacturer. 

"  The  Louisville  Journal  states,  that  14,000  tons  of  hemp  were  produced  in  Kentucky 
the  past  year.  From  this  it  required  8500  tons  to  supply  her  factories,  which  manufactured 
6,500,000  yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  rope,  sufiicient  to  rope  and  cover 
1,100,000  bales  of  cotton.  This  leaves  Kentucky  5500  tons  of  hemp  for  exportation, 
which,  if  properly  ruLted,  would  bring  190  dollars  to  200  dollars  per  ton. 

"  The  number  of  square  yards  of  canvass  for  our  navy  is  calculated  at  369,431.  All 
tWs  is  now  said  to  be  made  of  American  materials,  but  the  cordage  is  still  made  principally 
from  Russian  hemp. 

"  Estimated  fvop  of  hemp,  in  the  United  States,  for  1844,  is  22,800  tons. 

"  Flax  was  once  an  article  of  considerable  export,  and  now  may  be  again  raised  pro- 
fitably for  the  seed.  In  the  y«  ar  1770,  the  quantity  of  seed  exported  amounted  to  312,000 
bushels.  For  twenty 'two  years  previous  to  1816,  the  average  annual  export  was  about 
250,000  bushels.  The  reason  why  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  culture  of  flax  now  is,  that 
it  is  so  exhausting  a  crop.  By  a  rotation  of  crops,  however,  this  dlfliculty,  it  is  presumed, 
might  be  in  a  great  measure  avoided.  The  smooth  rich  prairies  of  the  west  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  raisiiig  flax  to  any  extent ;  and,  since  linseed  is  an  article  which 
bears  exportation  so  well,  many  thousand  acres  might  be  cultivated  to  advantage,  especially 
as  the  crop  may  be  either  pulled  by  machinery,  or,  if  seed  is  the  only  object,  it  may  be  cut 
with  like  facility."— ^e^t/rfo /or  1842  and  1844. 

"  Mr.  Parker,  in  his  narrative  of  his  journey  across  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  says,  '  Flax  is  a  spontaneous  production  of  this  country.  In 
every  thing,  ex  ?epc  that  it  is  perennial,  it  resembles  the  flax  that  is  cultivated  in  the  United 
States— the  stalk,  the  bowl,  the  seed,  the  blue  flower,  closed  in  the  day  time  and  open  in 
the  evening  and  morning.  The  Indians  use  it  in  making  fishing-nets.  Fields  of  this  flax 
might  be  managed  by  the  husbandman  in  the  same  manner  as  meadows  for  hay.  It  would 
need  to  be  mowed  like  grass  ;  for  the  roots  are  too  large,  and  run  too  deep  in  the  earth,  to  be 
pulled  as  ours  are  ;  and  an  advantage  that  this  would  have  is,  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of 
ploughing  and  sowing.'     This  was  on  a  branch  of  Lewis  or  Snake  river,  of  the  Columbia. 

"  In  a  late  journal  of  a  passage  across  these  mountains  by  Mr.  Oakley,  of  Illinois,  under 
date  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1839,  occurs  the  following:  '  Encamped  to-night  in  a  beautiful 
valley,  called  Bayou  Seltu^,  twenty-eight  miles  from  the  head  of  the  south  fork  of  the 
Platte.  It  is  a  level  prairie,  thirty  miles  long  and  three  wide,  and  was  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  flax,  which  every  year  springs  up  spontaneously.' " 
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.«i«n,,  as  weU  .s  .„  t«,'  and  navigation  '    ""  '"''   "    """"  '"^" 

r^^r:':;tfi^^''t^'-  **.-: ''-" "  '-"="• """  - '--. 

.he  ™„st  ex  J„Mv    suwL!  eZ::;:'  *'  T  ^'^  '"""*  °'  ""■  " 

ThewLleapnelrrtrbt  '         '' ™  f™"" 'wenty-five  to  „i„ety.five  fathoms, 
ities  of  the  ir   ts  edlr'  I  '''"''*'  '°™=''  '"'•'•>=  other  gr„t  ine^ua. 

ninety-five  floL     I„t     ?  ""rP'';"'  ''"''™  "'^'''"'^  '""»  '-"y"-  "> 
J     ve  lamoms.    in  one  place,  laid  down  as  roueh  fishing  crrn^^r.A  t\.  ^ 

mgs  are  only  from  ten  to  twenty  fathoms     Th.  rZ  ^'^''^^-S/,"""^'  ^^^  «°""d. 
the  inner  edge  of  tbi.  bank    hav.  llT  K  ^         ''  °'  ^^'^^^  '°'=''^'  "«^r 

ships,  and  1-.  .o,:.^:ts^:^,^  T.^  ^  °"^,  ''  '''  "''^'''''' 
dered  danicrous  thon.H  „u  "<>"«™y-    These  l,ave  always  been  consi- 

on  the  shoaTe";  yerth  t  h/""'  '""'  °"''°°«''  *'''  "  '"'™'  '»-  "*oms 

in.n.ediate,ydasL?L™ro!:Sr  "  "  -"'"""  *""  »  »"'"  ^-W  "« 

™d?;dern::^?ro::e:;ar  orptr  ^'«-  *»  '^«"-  -<  -  -«• 

«on  of  the  grand  bank,  at  a  lower  eCSrth7'  °T'\""°  '  °"'"'"°"- 
.bout  .00  miles,  are  from  120  to  2ltj°^Z.  """""»'  ''°"'""  *="  '" 

T;,e  outer  bank  lies  v/ithin  the  longitude's  of  44  deg  15  mi„    ,nH  4,  J 
2«  mm.  west;  and  the  latitudes  of  44  deg  10  mi„    .„H^V^      !'  * 

The  soundings  on  it  are  from  100  to  .COf«hZ"    Fro      ,f       "'"u  "°"''- 
Nov.  Seotla,  a  continuation  of  banks  su!la  ""  «"°'  ""'''  "" 

rive^riTttitsipitrnrt ,°" '"  *'  *™""""  *"-■  '^-.  »^ 

ments  to  the  fisheru71d  L^w'J  ''"'  "  ■*'"  ™"«"^  "•''  «"- 
employment  to  shrLr^         ''*'"ff''"°'''.  ^hieh  afford  useful  sources  of 
tZ  ™h  fi  V    "^      ?  '  "°""™'  «»''=™™.  ™d  on  shore  to  curers. 

of  .he  first  English  ship  l^TClZ  atZZ^.L-J"!-- «°"."  -■" 
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time,  fifty  Spanish,  French,  and  Portuguese  ships  were  fishing.  The  French,  in 
1536,  were  extensively  engaged  in  this  fishery;  and  we  find  that  in  1578,  there 
were  employed  in  it;  by  Spain,  100  ships,  by  Portugal,  fifty  ships,  and  by 
England,  only  fifteen  ships*  The  cause  of  the  English  having,  at  this  period, 
so  few  ships  in  this  branch  of  trade,  was  the  fishery  carried  on  bv  them  at 
Iceland.  The  English  ships,  however,  from  this  period,  were  considered  the 
largest  and  best  vessels,  and  soon  became,  and  continued  to  be,  the  admirals. 
The  Biscayans  had,  about  the  same  time,  from  twenty  to  thirty  vessels  in  the 
whale  fishery  at  Newfoundland ;  and  some  English  ships,  in  1593,  made  a  voyage 
in  quest  of  whales  and  morses  (walrus),  to  Cape  Breton,  where  they  found  the 
wreck  of  a  Biscay  ship,  and  800  whale  fins.  England  had,  in  1615,  at  New- 
foundland, 250  ships,  and  the  French,  Biscayans,  and  Portuguese,  400  ships.f 

From  this  period  the  fisheries  carried  on  by  England  became  of  great  national 
consideration.  De  Witt  observes,  "that  the  English  ravy  became  formidable  by 
the  discovery  of  the  inexpressibly  rich  fishing  bank  of  Newfoundland."  In  1626, 
the  French  possessed  themselves  of,  and  settled  at,  Placentia ;  and  that  nation 
always  viewed  the  English  at  that  fishery  with  th(;  greatest  jealousy  ;  but  still  the 
value  of  those  fisheries  to  En,^;land  was  fully  appr«;iated,  as  appears  by  the  vari- 
ous acts  of  parliament  passed,  us  well  as  different  regulations  adopted  for  their  pro- 
tection. J  Ships  of  war  were  s^nt  out  to  convoy  the  fishing  vessels,  and  to  protect 
them  on  the  coast ;  and  many  of  the  ships  engaged  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries, 
as  far  back  as  1676,  carried  ubout  twenty  guns,  eighteen  small  boats,  and  from 
ninety  to  100  men. 

By  the  treaty  of  Utrecl^t,  the  value  and  importance  of  our  fisheries  at  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  and  New  England  are  particularly  regarded.  The  French, 
however,  continued  afterwards,  and  until  they  were  deprived  of  all  their  posses- 
sions in  North  America,  to  cany  on  more  extensively  than  the  English  did,  the 
fisheries  on  the  banks  and  coasts  of  America;  and  in  1734,  heavy  complaints 
were  made  by  the  English,  who  had  established  a  very  extensive  and  profitable 
fishery  at  Canso,  in  Nova  Scotia,  against  the  French  at  Louisb-.irg,  and  other 
places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

About  this  perijd,  the  inhabitants  of  New  England  had  about  1200  tons  of 
shipping  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  with  their  vessels  engaged  in  the 
cod  fishery,  they  caught  upwards  of  23,000  quintals  of  fish,  valued  at  125.  per 
quintal,  which  they  exported  to  Spain,  and  different  ports  within  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  remitted  the  proceeds  in  payment  for  English  manufactures,  172,OOOZ.  § 
The  value  of  this  fishery,  and  the  important  ship  fishery  carried  on  by  the 
English  at  Newfoundland,  were,  however,  of  less  magnitude  than  the  French 
fisheries  before  the  conquest  of  Cape  Breton.     By  these  alone,  the  navy  of 

*  Hakluyt-Herrara.  t  Lex  Mercatoria. 

t  2  and  3  Edward  VI.;  acts  passed  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  James  I,  cap.  I  and 
2  J  10  and  11  William  and  Mary. 
§   Anderson  on  Coinifi'rfec-. 
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France  became  formidable  to  all  Europe      In  174/?  »rK      t      •  1 

dron,  the  value  of  „„e  yJrt  fi  hi„.  „  thrNrh  7'  ^  °"'"'' '''"°- 

depended  on  France  po/sessin,  cZ.  B  7  American  sea.,  and  which 

1-  nance  possessing  Uape  Breton,  was  stated  at  0S9  rtnn;  *     t.  ■ 

however,  probable  that  bolh  the  EngUsh  and  Prenyl!  at  982,000;.  *     It  is, 

and  other  fisheries  were  exa.Jated!j  ''"'',^'!"f  """o""'-' of  the  American 
by  Sir  Walter  na.eigh,b„tXh;iew:r'      " '""  "'«-'>■«-■  ■■»' -ly 

were^Zo:erarn.7'l'e?'''"*r'™"''"''  '""'  "'^■'  ^-"-"  «*-- 
In  1 74S   I,  .  '     ^  '^"®'"  "'^'■^  possessed  by  France 

retu  o'r  MadrlsThi:  tte'  f""^  1 T"  ^^''""  '^^"^  '->^  ='-  '" 
and  that  nat  on  ^al  e^ef  T  fjT  l'^  ™"''"="  '  '"•"  ^'"'  "='-  < 
-hen  the  surrender  of  C rteton  t  ""ir*";"  ""=  «*--  ""«!  I?59, 
power  in  North  America  ''  ""'  '^''""'''''  ■^"-""y"'  F^"* 

ne?if:.~  "i^tti'^rrti^iir^^     ■- 
'  ^s-traSetftr;iftri~^^^^^^^ 
orii  .t^^Vtirrri  "°*  --^— -  --"-: 
.he  continent  .s:Ze°:f::irnr;;'7e':xT';r'r'r''''--"°' 

the  fishery  out  of  the  said  „„if  .k    i?     I    ,   *^  '"' '"'  '"  ">""  '"''to  «» 

distance  of  fifteen  ICs  frot'  th  "'r  "'""  '"™'  ""=  «"^  l^"  "'  «- 

.0  France,  to  se„eTa  steL  f  T   °J  ^T  '''*"•     ''''''  '^""'"  -"- 
Pierre  and  MiqueL    a^d  hi        '"  *;.^.'™*  «»l'=™=n.  'he  islands  of  St. 

royal  word,  not  to  f;r«"v  th    "'.°f'.?"r"  *'°^"'>'  "■"«''  ""-"'  °"  his 
thereon,  but  mer X  fo'^he  c    ""."'»"""•  "^  '°  --'  ""^  other  buildings 

thanfif^menrrlLtpXr'™'"""^"'  '"=  "*"^'  '»"  '°  ^-P  "°  "■»- 

unti^he^omZoltttfr  """  "^7°"°""'  ^'"''"»  '™""  ""' P-'- 
iaterruptedanCercredheent"  ""  "f  ,^°'"=''"  *'™"-'  ""d  Spain,  which 
The  peace  of  Vs,      ""'^^"'"P''^"  °f  the  fishing  adventurers. 

the  .re!tyXla taeWr"         f'T''  ""  """'  '"^"'"8-  "  "-^  ™i"yed  by 

«  well  kn^wn  that  b„«,  tl  1     ,a  5"'  ""^  '~''""'  °'  "''"«  '">■•'*<'  ^  »l">=  " 
of  being  made  imprern  b      b  t  *     •'"' '"  ""  "'*'"'  "°*  °"''  "-"»■"" 

to  the  Gulf  of  St.  wt:  "■  "'™"°"  °°"'"""*  ""o  "«  -«"-« 


The  following  ships  appear  to  have  been  exclusively 


. _.  _„    ,,,    ..lit    ^-'iUT 


Sir  William  PcppercH's  Journal. 
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fishery.  In  1578,  fifteen  ;  in  1615,  150  ;  in  1622,  170 ;  in  1626,  150 ;  in  1670, 
102;  er.iplojring  1980  men ;  and  the  value  of  the  fish,  oil,  &c.,  taken,  is  stated  to 
be  3^,6,400/.  In  1731,  the  catch  of  fish  was  equal  to  200,000  quintals.  The 
following  shows  the  progress  of  succeeding  years : — 

British  Fisheries  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  Eighteenth  Century. 


y  E  A  R  8.                    Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Boat*. 

Men. 

Fish 
Caught. 

Fi»h 
Imported 

Fish 
exported, 

on. 

number. 
1785 400 

tons. 
36,000 
38,548 
33,991 

33,409 

33,408 

number. 
2000 

im 

1911 
1011 

narr.'ber. 

20,000 

9,S3fl 

14,(« 

10,873 

16,896 

CWI«. 

600,000 
932,512 
693,310 

745,679 

745,345 

493,654 
633,630 

tierces. 
1172 

2592 
33B9 

tuns. 

1765 397 

23S4 

17(17 3S0 

2012 

ATurage  of   1772,  1773,  and 

1754 403 

266G 

Average  jf  1787,   1788,   audi 

1789 '          402 

0267 

French  Fisheries  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  during  the  Eighteenth  Centurj'. 

years. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

iilJttH. 

Men. 

Fish  caught. 

Oil. 

17g5       

number. 

317 

1162 
72 

number. 

39,595 
34,039 
17,240 

nui!->Uev. 

i.'.i'i 

IVTS 

u  umber. 

14,312 

14,9.'i3 

7,049 

quintals. 
188,790 
304,\05 
204,950 

hogsheads. 
3249 

Ave.-aKe  of  1772,  1773,  and  1774  ...  . 
Average  of  1787,  1788,  and  1789  .... 

3807 
442  tuns. 

After  the  American  revolution?.ry  war,  the  fisheries  of  British  America  were 
prosec^tted  in  Newfoundland  with  enerfc;  and  perseverance. 

In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  herrihg,  mackarel,  and  gaspereau 
fisheries,  were  followed,  but  only  on  a  hmited  scale.  At  Perc^  and  Paspahiac, 
in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  the  cod  fishery  was  carried  on  with  spirit  by  two  or 
three  houses ;  and  the  salmon  fishery  followed  at  Rustigouche  and  at  Miramichi. 
The  cod  fishery  at  Arichat,  on  the  island  of  Madame,  was  pursued  by  the 
Acadian  French  settled  there,  who  were  supplied  with  provisions,  salt  and  naval 
stores,  by  hardy  and  economical  adventurers  from  Jeney.  The  valuable  fisheries 
on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Prince  Edward  island,  were, 
however,  in  a  great  measure  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

The  last  war  with  France  drove  the  French  again  from  the  islands  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  from  the  fisheries.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  they 
returned  again  to  these  islands ;  but  were  scarcely  established  before  the  war  was 
renewed,  and  their  vessels  and  property  seized  by  some  of  our  ships  on  the  Halifax 
station.     This  was  loudly  .-emonstratcd  against  by  the  French  government. 

A  combination  of  events  occurred  during  the  late  war,  which  raised  the  fisheries, 

particularly  those  of  Newfoundland,  to  an  extraordinary  height  of  prosperity.* 

■»  In  1814,  the  exports  were  : — 

1,200,000  quintals  of  tish,  at  '21.  per  quintal £'2,400,000 

20,000  ditto  of  pickled  codtisli,  at  12*.  ditto 12,000 

6,000  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  32/.  per  tun 192,000 

156,000  seal  skins,  at  3*.  per  skin 39,000 

4,606  tuns  of  seal  oil.  at  36/.  per  tun 167,976 


2,000  tierces  of  salmon,  at  5/.  per  tierce 

1,685  barrels  of  mackarel,  at  1/.  10*.  per  barrel .  ■ . 

4,000  casks  of  caplin.  sounds,  and  tongues 

2,100  barrels  of  herrings,  at  1/.  5s.  per  barrel 

Beavers  and  other  furs 

Pine  timber  and  planks 

400  puncheons  of  berries 


10,000 
2,527 
2,000 
2,625 
600 
800 
2,000 


Total 2,831,528 
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sholof  N  1     P°"«;-:d    almost  exclusively,  the  fisheries  on  the  banks  and 

ofSLawr  ^?'  r'™'"'  ''^^^  '^^^'^'  ^^^  «— -'^'  -d  the  Gulf 

of  St.  Lawrence.     England  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  supplying  Spain,  Portugal 

Madeira,  d.fferent  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  coasts,  the  West  IndL,  and  Sh 

I   Tt  ^l.'^'^'"™^'-^^  *°  ™"ket,  but  secured  the  freights  of  the  commodUie: 

ta  Js   th:  tTT^"T7  *'^^  "^"^  *"  ^^P"^'^^-     ^y  -»^  emineTad  r 
ages   the  fishery  flounshed,  and  great  gains  were  realised  both  by  the  mer- 

chants  and  ship-owners.     But  these  individual  gains  were  realized  during  a  war 
expensive  beyond  precedent  to  the  nation.  ^ 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  our  treaties  with  France,  the  fisheries  of  North 
America  were  made  a  stipulation  of  extraordinary  importance.     The  ministers  of 
that  power  considered  the  value  of  those  fisheries,  not  so  much  in  a  comme    i 
view  but  as  essent.al  in  providing  their  navy  with  that  physical  strenl  wh    h 
would  enable  them  to  cope  with  other  nations  " 

insisTXarttlTarlJ  '''/""''  '""  ''^'^  '"'  P'""^'"»'  ^'-^  -'  America, 
h  ir    o7fi  h!      '     ..7"^  ''""""  ""'  ""-^"^  "'  ^'^«  ^^heries.     I„  conducting 

green  men,'  or  men  who  were  never  before  at  sea;  and  by  this  trade  thev 
bred  up  from  4000  to  6000  seamen  annually  ^ 

shor^anf iftheT  '"'"''7^"^-^'^^  ^-"Ptions  offish  that  swarm  round  the 

oasts  ;  No  th  A       •'  "    """'  "  '''*  ^'^""'^  ^"  *h«  ^^ff--^  ^-•'^  -  «>e 
coas  s  of  North  A-^enca,  are  very  numerous.    The  following  are  those  most  com- 

aTuvif     Lckatl^r  "''  "''  '^''^"^''  ""^'  ^^^«'  -»™>  herring, 

torn-  od,  ha  hbut,  flounder,  smelt,  caplin.  and  cuttle-fish  or  .quid.    The  quality  o 
h    different  varieties  of  fish  may  be  considered  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  same 
«p  cics  caught  m  the  British  seas.     Some,  however,  think  that  the  cod,  spr  n" 

Th    he'rri  l7    "''  "'"'  '"^''  ^"'^""^  '^  ^'^^^  '"  ^^e  English  L'rketl 

riu,  hernng  caught  in  spring,  at  which  time  they  enter  the  bays  to  spawn,  are 
certainly  no   so  fat ;  but  those  taken  in  autumn  are  equally  as  fine.    The  mackarel 

z:z^::;:: ''"'  ^"' ""' ""'-'  ^-^^  ''''-•  ^'-^  *^-  -^^^  -  ^^^ 

sion^J'  fr7T"^  i*"'  ^'''''  '^''  '^°""^  ''°"S  '^'  ''^'"'^  °f  o"'  ^"'^rican  posses- 
sions,  thetnbes  that  are  of  the  most  importance  to  us,  as  affording  food,  and  the 

s"  roflhZ""'  '"  T'  ''""  ^'^  ^"^*^^*  ^"«"^^^"  ''  -^  -^'-  has,  in  the 
seas  o   tliose  regions  so  bountifully  provided  for  the  necessities  of  man    as  to 
create  the  tribes  of  fishes  most  useful  to  us,  in  the  most  abundant  multitude 
f  he  hennni,  and  co^  are  the  most  generally  plentiful.   The  first,  on  which  the 
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latter  feeds,  precedes  it,  arriving  in  the  latter  days  of  April  or  early  in  May,  and 
attracts  it  to  the  shores  of  those  countries.  Then  follow  myriads  of  caplin  {sabno 
arcticus),  always  accompanied  by  vast  shoals  of  cod,  which  are  again  kept  on 
the  coasts  by  the  multitudes  of  cuttle-fish  {sepia  loligo),  called  squid  in  Ame- 
rica, which  the  domains  of  the  ocean  send  forth.  A  I/wives  and  mackaret 
appeal'  periodically  on  the  coasts,  all  undoubtedly  governed  by  imperative  natural 
laws,  or  what  we  generally  explain  as  animal  instinct. 

Herrings  come  down  in  shoals  from  the  north,  and  striking  in  upon  the 
coasts,  gulfs,  and  bays,  appear  during  summer  as  fai  south  as  Carolina.  The 
dog  fish  is  one  of  the  most  voracious  of  the  herring  destroyers.  The  porpoise 
and  various  other  sea  monsters  also  follow  and  devour  herrings. 

Of  the  cod,  which  ranks  first  in  commercial  importance,  there  appears  to  be 
four  kinds,  although  their  history  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  in  order  to 
determine  their  relations  to  each  other  as  species  or  varieties. 

The  bank  cod  {gadus  bancus)  frequents  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and 
other  banks  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  It  differs  from  the  other  species  in 
its  not  approaching  the  shores,  its  living  principally  on  shell-fish,  its  body  being 
larger  and  stronger,  its  colour  lighter,  its  scales  and  spots  larger,  and  its  flesh 
firmer.  It  resembles  and  is  probably  the  same  kind  as  the  Dogger  bank  cod, 
brought  to  the  London  market. 

The  shore  cod  is  nearly  of  the  colour  of  the  bank  cod,  and  approaches  the 
shores,  and  enters  the  harbours,  following  the  smaller  fish,  on  which  it  feeds.  It 
resembles  most  the  cod  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  and  it  is  of  this  kind  that  the 
greatest  quantity  is  taken,  at  least  during  late  years. 

The  rock,  or  red  cod  (gadus  calcurias)  resembles,  but  is  generally  somewhat 
larger  than,  the  rock  cod,  or  red  ware  codling  of  the  Scotch  coast. 

The  seal-head  cod,  called  so  from  its  head  resembhng  that  of  a  seal,  is  the  most 
remarkable  and  the  most  rare  kind.  Other  differences  are  observed  in  the  cod, 
which  may  arise  from  the  peculiarity  of  the  coasts  they  frequent.  The  livers  of 
the  cod  farther  north,  are  smaller,  and  less  oil  is  obtained  from  the  bank  cod,  than 
from  any  of  the  other  varieties.  It  has  been  calculated  that  upwards  of  400,000,000 
of  cod  are  caught  annually  on  the  coasts  of  British  America. 

The  migrations  of  the  cod  are  governed  by  the  movement  of  the  fishes  on  which 
they  feed.  The  herring  appears  along  the  shores  and  in  the  harbours  in  vast  swarms, 
or,  as  they  are  termed,  shoals,  early  in  May,  for  the  purpose  of  spawning ;  and 
they  may  often  be  discovered  from  the  whitish  colour  of  the  water  over  them, 
which  is  also  at  times  quite  smooth,  although  blowing  hard,  in  consequence  of 
the  oily  partides  thrown  off  with  the  spawn. 

The  cod  follows  the  herring,  and  remains  close  to  the  shores  for  some  time, 
and  then  retires  two  or  more  miles.   On  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  in  June,  and 
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thB?t,°?f ''"'^°'^""'"^^''^'  "^P""  ''""^^  ^"^^  ^^^'•'"^  Of  «odj  and  in  August 
the  cuttle-fish  appears,  followed  by  its  voracious  enemy.  ^ 

On  the  banks  and  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  shell-fish  of  various  kinds 
are  the  pnn.pal  food  of  the  cod.    The  haddock  ^adus  aglefinus)  is  Zch  lar^e 
han     n  the  coast  of  Europe,  but  inferior  in  qu^ity.     ft  7s  fr  quent  J  clufh 
among  the  common  cod;  hut  seldom  when  the  "catcV'  is  abundant.  ^ 

arevtr^rthT"  "^f  °" ''' ""*^  ^' ^'"^"'^^ '"  summer  and  autumn,  and 
very  fat ,  those  caught  m  spring  are  larger,  but  very  poor. 

withT  Tt'  T  ^"'^"'''''^  «PP«"  «n  the  coast  immediately  after  the  herring 
withm  the  harbours  of  the  Gulf  nf<Sf  T„.„  j        ,       7  »>i.ci   mc  jiernng, 

Npo,  Rr„       •  I        ,   ,  •  Lawrence,  and  on  the  coasts  of  Nova  Scotia 

ild:'rf::rHt':ir?r^"^^^^^ 

rathir  in  gaspereau  somewhat  resembles  the  herring,  or  is 

^2tr^:^:'^i::\  r  \^^'^"V'--  3haT,sca.yrid.4  whenfresh, 

thin   and  mul      f  !   ^^^  ^^^"°^  '"*'"^'  '^"^ ''^^^  '"^It^d,  it  becomes 

wWc'hTt  fol   .       ;T   .  '"""^'     '^  ^"''"^"  *'^«  ^-^  I"d-  -rket  weU,  to 
Which  It  forms  an  article  of  export  of  some  importance. 

to  spawt''"orfif/""'  ''1'"°'"  ^"'  "^'^^^'^  ''°™  *^«  «-  -  -»'  "'^-bers 
poor TLh      r    7""^  *'"  ''"''^**  ^^^  "  «''''«"«"^5  ''»*  i*  "oo"  becomes 

h^^ITn^terughVer"'  ^^  ^^^  ^^^"^"'  ^'  ^^"^^  ^^  '^  ^^'^  ^^'  ^ 

caufl'if '1 ""''  °"  *^'  '''''  •"  '^'  ^""™«'-'  ^"*  *h«y  "'^  th«"  Poo^-    Those 
hefar   also   "\7T'''     ^^^ 'l-ntities  are  caught  with  seines  and  nets ; 

near'^^W  •''  1^^"'"'.'^'  '"''  "^  '^'  "°'*^«™  *^™P"^*«  ^«»«5  herrings  ap- 
pear firs    in  the  north,  and  proceed  south ;  mackarel  appear  on  the  coasts  of 

America  from  the  south,  and  then  swim  to  the  north.  They  increase  in  size 
P  umpness,  and  delicacy,  as  they  proceed  north.  They  s  Jdom  exce  d  To 
pounds  in  weight.  The  male,  or  milter,  is  generally  preferred,  but  the  roes  of 
^e  female  are  esteemed  for  caviare.  To  examine,  and  indeed  to  eat  the  fish,  it 
must  be  newly  taken ;  keeping  a  few  hours  renders  it  comparatively  flabby  and 
oon  J  u'  7  '"'""^'  *'"^'°^^'  *^«  P^— «  ^l^o-ld  be  commenced  as 

scar Lrdl  1V  ""^'*-    ^'^^  ^^^  ^^™"°"«'  -^  ^-^  «^  ^  ^^ 

of  scariet  cloth  or  any  bnUaant,  or  silvery  bait.     They  follow,  or  rather  meet 

of  a  film  that  grows  over  their  eyes,  but  which  wears  off  towards  summer/ 

but  i  Vhlf   ^  r'  •'"* ''  ^'^  "^'^  ""^"  ^^^^«^-     I*  ^«  <^««««*e  eating, 

but  Its  chief  value  is  as  bait  for  cod.    The  masses  of  this  fish  which  frequent  the 
shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Lab^dor  would  appear  im^redible,  were  nol  tie  fe^ 
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witnessed  by  thousands  for  many  years.  Dense  shoals  of  them  are  sometimes 
known  to  be  more  than  fifty  miles  in  length,  imd  several  miles  broad,  when  they 
strike  in  upon  the  coast  and  push  into  the  creeks  and  harbours.  ITieir  spawn  is 
frequently  thrown  upon  the  beach  in  great  quantities,  which  a  succeeding  tide  or 
two  generally  carries  back  to  the  sea. 

The  ciittle-Jiih  {sepia)  is  from  six  to  ten  inches  long,  molluscous,  and  its  shape 
and  organisation  peculiar.  It  is  generally  caught  with  jiggers  ;  but  hundreds  of 
tuns  of  this  fish  are  thrown  up  on  the  flat  beaches,  and  the  decomposition  which 
follows  produces  the  most  intolerable  effluvia.  Newfoundland  is  also  the  prin- 
cipal resort  of  the  cuttle-fish.  It  sometimes  appears  ut  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
and  occasionally  at  Prince  Edward  Island. 

Salmon  resort  to  the  harbours  and  rivers  of  Labrador  in  great  plenty,  and  are 
often  abundant  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Newfoundland,  all  the  rivers  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  those  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Maine  are 
also  frequented  by  salmon.  Salmon  seem  to  appear  on  the  coast  of  America 
farther  south  than  the  Hudson.  They  are  generally  larger  than  those  that 
appear  in  the  English  market,  and  are  remarkably  fine  when  in  season.  But, 
according  to  the  statements  of  travellers,  there  are  no  rivers  in  the  world  which 
abound  in  larger  or  better  salmon  than  those  of  the  Oregon  territory. 

Shell-Jsh— The  varieties  of  shell-fish  are  oysters,  clams,  muscles,  razor  shell- 
fish, Wilkes,  lobsters,  crabs,  shrimps,  &c.,  and  equally  delicious  as  those  taken 
on  the  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  or  Norwegian  shores. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  oysters,  the  largest  of  which  is  from  six  to 
twelve  inches  long,  and  as  fine  flavoured  as  those  taken  on  the  British  coasts. 

^e/s.— Epicures  consider  the  eels  of  the  most  delicious  kind.  During  summer 
and  autumn,  the  Indians  spear  them  in  calm  nights  by  torch-light.  The  torches 
are  made  of  the  outer  rind  of  the  birch-tree,  fixed  within  a  slit  made  to  receive 
the  same,  in  the  end  of  a  stick  about  four  or  five  feet  long.  When  lighted,  it  is 
placed  in  the  prow  of  the  bark  canoe  of  the  Indian,  near  which  he  stands,  with 
a  foot  on  each  gunwale,  and  in  a  situation  so  ticklish,  as  to  require  the  tact  of  a 
master  to  preserve  his  balance,  which  he  does,  however,  with  apparent  ease. 
A  boy,  or  sometimes  his  squaw  (wife),  paddles  the  canoe  slowly  along,  while 
with  a  spear,  the  handle  of  which  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  long,  he  is  so 
dexterous  and  sharp-sighted,  that  he  never  misses  the  fish  at  which  he  darts  it. 
Salmon,  trout,  and  various  other  fishes,  are  taken  in  the  same  manner. 

During  winter,  eels  live  under  the  mud,  within  the  bays  and  rivers,  in  places 
where  a  long  marine  grass  (called  eel-grass)  grows,  the  roots  of  which,  penetrating 
several  inches  down  through  the  mud,  constitute  their  food.  At  this  season  they 
are  taken  in  the  following  manner :— a  round  hole,  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  is 
cut  through  the  ice  over  ground  in  which  they  are  usually  known  to  take  up  their 
winter  quarters.    The  fishermen,  with  a  five-pronged  spear,  attached  to  a  handle 
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from  iwenlyflvt  to  thirty  feet  long,  then  commence.,  by  ,,robing  th.  mud 
.mme*„.ely  under  .1,0  h„,.,  and  by  going  round  .„d  J„d'  in  thl  t.nlr 

handle  mil  allow,  come,  in  contact  with  tl.e  eel,  that  lie  underneath  and  Lr 
Wm  upon  the  ice.    Sometime,  in  the  early  part  „,■  wi:': Tma  t     3 

:i::X  ■:::■::  'r:r  :r "  •"  ^-  =--  -  ---^ 

3V,.  ,„„fr„     The  walru,  (frequently,  but  unmeaningly,  called  sca-hor,e  and 
sea-cow)  formerly  resorted  ..  th.  shore,  of  the  Gulf  „f  It  Lnwrenrbut  ,  now 
rarely  ,een  except  on  the  northern  coast  of  Labrador  and  Hudson  B^  anTocc. 
s.on.lly  at  the  Magdalen  Island,,  and  near  the  Strait,  of  Belle  I,lc 
.„,  f  "'f--'^''"''  "<^'  "PP-re-'ly,  Ave  or  six  varieties  of  ,eal,  that  freouent  the 
coa,  ,  of  Amenea,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  harbour  seal  (^/,«31 !) 

duce  the  difference  m  „ze,  shape,  and  colour,  that  ha,  occasioned  their  being 
classed  m  vanefes,  as  they  come  down  promiscuously  on  the  ice  from  the  hyper! 
Wan  ,eg,on,  m  immense  herds.  They  leave  the  polar  ,eas  with  the  ice  on 
»h,ch  they  appear  to  bring  forth  their  young.  On  the  ice  dissolving  they  e.um 
aga-ntothe  north.  Five  kind,  are  named  in  the  Greenland  sea  ,  nd Te  e 
come  down  to  the  co..ts  of  Labrador,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Gulf  of  St  W 
rence.  The  harp  wal  (,,W  aroe„l,mdlca)  f  the  hooded  seal  (pl,oca  Umina)  and 
three  other  varieties,  the  square  flipper,  the  blue  seal,  and  the  jar  seal 

Herd,  of  tha,e,  many  league,  in  extent,  on  the  ice,  ,eem  to  have  no  mean,  of 
atT\ ''?"";'"""'"' '""■""""''"»>"  "  "-'  occasiona^yfTd  i°„' 

fuUv^f  \   .  K?\    '^  "  ™'''  -"P»'«"'l''''-    Many  of  these  seals  are  beauti- 
fully  speckled,  black  and  white,  other,  gray,  and  some  blue. 

,„„  ■^™'7— Tho  ve,sel,  equipped  for  the  ,eal  fishery  are  from  60  to  120 

Tl      .T    '"""  °'  '"■"  "'"""'  '"  *""'  '""•'■    '"'^y  «-  »l-y»  prepared 
for  sea,  „,th  necessary  store.,  are-arms,  pole,  to  defend  them  from  the  ice! &c 

before  the  feast  of  St.  Patrick.    Immediately  after,  the  crews  at  the  harbour,  then 
he2r'"'  °.     "'  '"*'*""•  "'*  '"  """""'^^  <"""  ">«  """-men,  and  di  iding 

ro"  to  ::t  '^°ri  °"  *° '"' '""  '"°"^«'  '*  '"«'"''»•  •-*=  --. »' 

mas,  betwtr  .r  ^-T"  "'""^  ""  "'''""™  '™'  ""''  ««?'«"<'«  "■' »lid 
ma™  between  them  mto  square.,  which  are  shoved  with  poles  under  the  firm 

.ce ;  contmmng  thi,  laborious  operation  until  a  channel  is  open  to  the  le!     Th" 
TCels  then  proceed  to  the  field-ice,  pushing  their  way  through  the  openings,  or 
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^'orking  to  windward  of  it.  until  they  meet  it  covered  with  vast  herds  of  seals. 
Where  these  occur,  the  part  on  which  they  are  is  called  seal  meadows.  These 
animals  are  surprised  by  the  seal  hunters  while  they  are  sleeping  on  the  ice,  jnd 
attacked  with  firelocks  or  with  strong  bludgeons,  which  are  considered  preferable. 
But  the  hunters  have  frequently  to  shoot  the  large  ones,  which  wiU  turn  upon 
the  men  and  make  resistance.  The  piteous  moan  and  cry  of  the  young  ones 
during  the  slaughter,  require  more  than  common  nerves  to  disregard.  Ihe 
hooded  seals  wUl  draw  their  hoods,  which  are  shot-proof,  over  their  heads. 

The  skins,  with  the  fat  surrounding  the  bodies,  are  stripped  off  together,  and 
the  scalped  carcasses  left  on  the  ice.  The  pelts  or  scalps,  are  carried  to  the  ves- 
sels,  and  packed  closely  in  the  hold  ;  but  the  weather  often  is  such  as  tc  leave 
no  time  to  scalp  the  seals  on  the  ice,  and  the  carcasses  are  then  earned  whole  to 

the  vessels.  ,  ,    ^     i.-  u  i.u 

The  situation  of  these  vessels,  during  the  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  which  they 

have  at  that  season  inevitably  to  encounter,  is  attended  with  fearful  dangers. 
Many  vessels  have  been  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  tremendous  power  of  the  ice 
closing  on  them,  and  their  crews  have  also  not  unfrequently  perished.  Storais 
during  night,  among  the  ice,  must  be  truly  terrible ;  yet  the  hardy  Newfoundland 
seal  hunters  seem  even  to  court  those  sublime  and  hazardous  adventures. 

When  the  vessels  are  loaded  with  scalps,  or  if  unsuccessful,  when  the  ice  is 
scattered,  and  all,  except  the  islands,  is  dissolved  by  the  heat  of  the  advancing 
summer,  they  return  to  their  respective  ports.  Some  vessels,  which  succeed 
soon  after  meeting  the  ice  in  filling  up  a  cargo,  make  a  second  voyage. 

The  fat,  or  seal-blubber,  is  separated  firom  the  skins,  cut  into  pieces,  and  put 
into  framework  vats,  through  which,  and  small  boughs  inside,  the  oil  oozes  on 
being  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  In  three  or  four  weeks  it  runs  rapidly  off, 
and  becomes  the  seal  oil  of  commerce, 

The  vats  for  cod-oil  are  made  of  strong  planks  dovetailed  at  the  ends,  and 
strengthened  with  iron  clamps.  Whatever  water  is  mixed  with  the  cod-blubber, 
is  afterwards  allowed  to  run  out  by  a  plug-hole  at  the  bottom,  whUe  the  oU, 
floating  on  the  top,  runs  off  at  different  holes,  and  is  guided  into  casks  by  leather 
spouts.  The  first  that  runs  off  is  the  virgin,  or  pale  oU,  and  the  last  the  brown 
oil.  The  blubber  fritters  are  afterwards  boiled  in  a  metal  cauldron  to  obtain  the 
remaining  oil  from  them. 

The  planters  sell  their  seal  pelts  to  the  mercharits  who  manufacture  the  oil 
and  ship  it  off  in  hogsheads,  principally  to  England.* 

The  seal-skins  are  spread  and  salted  in  bulk,  and  afterwards  packed  up  in 
bundles  of  five  each  for  shipping. 

Beak  are  still  caught  at  Newfoundland  and  liabradori  Oft  the  plan  first 

«  The  water  pumped  out  of  vessels  carrying  oil  always  calms  t^e  surrounding  sea ;  and  the 
sea  oo  the  hank»  was  made  smooth,  it  U  said,  dorirr;  U>e  fisbiog  swsoB  wheo  th«  bank  flshtry  pre- 
dominated. 
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adopted,  by  strong  nets  set  across  such  narrow  tjhannels  as  they  are  in  the  habit 
of  passing  through.  '  » me  name 

fi«h'?''-^"^"^r'"  "^^  beginning  of  June,  the  cod-fishery  commences.  The  bank 
lishing  ,s  now,  from  y/inous  causes,  abandoned  by  the  English  to  the  Americans 
and  French,  altiiough  the  political  value  of  Newfoundland  as  a  nursery  ft  seaZ 

inCl'T  H  t  "'°V'"  '^'^•^-    ''  ^^  ^^'-'^  -  ^y  vesseTs,  fitted  o^ 
ea   efnof  i  T  ..      ""f '  "''^''''^  '"  ''  ^^'"«  *''«  8^«**-  P"'  ^^  ^e  year  ^ 
Ind  r  wet  ""'";"  °'  ^"  ""°"^'  ''°^'  «"^  ^°*'  ^*--y  -d  calm,  w 

any  ^^     *^"""'*"^"'^^  ^'^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^-'^'^iP*  and  ready  to  enco;nter 

pJv  o??Jr'\°'rr''  ^'^^^^^  °"  *''  '^•^"'^^  """•^^y  anchor  where  they  find 
Plenty  of  cod,  which  they  catch  with  lines  and  hooks,  or  occasionally  with  jig- 

ithVn  .t ";  ?  "  '''  """'^  *^°^''  ""*"  *^^  -^g«  ^«  -'"Pleted.  The  fish 
sW«  fii;  K  /  ""  ^"^"  '^'"  *^°^^  ''^"8'^'  ^y  '»»«  boats  employed  in  the 
shore  fishery  but  do  not  look  so  well  when  cured,  owing  to  lying  so  longin  sail 
before  being  dried  It  is,  however,  preferred  in  some  markets  on  account  of  its 
site.  At  present,  there  are  but  few  British  vessels  employed  in  the  bank-fishery  • 
tormerly  there  were  600  or  700.  ' 

two?.'  S"'*\Tf  'Z  '^"  '»b«'-«-fi«hery  are  of  different  sizes,  some  requiring  only 
two  hands,  whUst  others  have  four,  which  is  the  general  number.     It  is  not  un^ 

ZTfi"  r  "  '°''r '  "^''^  "'^"  '''  ''  P^«"«^"''  '^^^^  -  *l^-e  boats. 

lfnesar!t"""  P^^f  ^  ^^^  two  lines,  having  to  each  two  hooks;  both 
lines  are  thrown  over  at  the  same  time,  one  on  each  side  of  the  boat,  to  which 
one  man  attends     The  kind  of  bait  in  season  used,  is  such  as  heiting  macia  d. 

led  for  h  r  A  !?  '"  ""''^  ''^^''''  *"•*  ^bat  is  found  within  them,  is  also 
used  for  bait.     A  jigger  is  a  piece  of  lead  made  into  the  form  of  a  small  fish. 

doLtlv  :  "'  "'  *''°""  °"^'  ^"*«  *be  sea;  and  by  jerking  it  up  and 
nroTli    ..  ''"'"*'^  ^"**"  ••^*°  *be  cod  or  other  fish ;  the  cod,  wlL  is 

'r  atht  V  '°°'^^'^«*«"«^  -  ''^  by  these  methods  vast  quantities  of  cod 
are  caught.  Seines  are  also  used,  by  which  multitudes  of  cod  are  hauled  ashore 
in  coves  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

withHehl^"'*'  are  stationed  on  the  fishing  ground,  which  is  sometimes 

stln^at         tr/'  "^  T  *''  ^"'  °'  *^^  ^^"°"'  "«»^  ^be  shore,  the  men  sit  or 
stand  at  equal  distances  from  the  gunwales,  and  each  attends  to  his  own  lines 
So  abundant  are  the  fish  at  times,  that  a  couple  of  cod  are  hooked  on  each  line' 
Wore  the  lead  reaches  the  bottom,  and  while  the  one  line  is  running  out    h 
fisherman  has  only  to  turn  round  and  pull  in  the  other,  with  a  fish  on  each  hook 
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In  this  way  they  fill  the  boat  in  a  very  short  time.  If  the  cod  be  very  large,  it 
is  lifted  into  the  boat  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  the  water's  edge,  by  a  strong  iron 
hook  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  short  pole,  called  a  g^ft  As  soon  as  the  boat  is 
loaded,  they  proceed  to  the  stage  on  the  shore  with  the  fish,  ^hen  the  operations 
of  splitting  and  salting  succeed.  Fish  should  be  brought  to  the  shore  within 
forty-eight  hours,  at  farthest,  after  it  is  caught.  When  plentiful,  the  boats  often 
return  in  two  or  three  hours,  and  push  away  again  immediately  after  the  fish  is 
thrown  on  the  stage. 

The  stage  is  a  building  erected  on  posts,  juttitig  out  into  the  sea,  far  enough 
to  allow  the  fishing  boats  to  come  close  to  its  end.  Generally  covered  over,  and 
attached  to  it,  or  rather  on  the  same  platform,  is  the  salt-house,  in  which  there 
are  one  or  more  tables,  with  strong  wooden  stools  for  four  important  personages 
among  the  shoremen,  distinguished  by  the  expressive  cognomens  of  cut-throat, 
header,  splitter,  and  salter.  The  splitter  is  next  in  rank  to  the  foreman  of  the 
fishing-rooms,  who  is  called  master-voyage,  and,  under  him,  receives  most  wages ; 
the  next  in  precedence  and  wages  is  the  salter.  The  cut-throat  and  header  are 
pretty  much  on  a  par. 

The  fish  is  thrown,  with  a  kind  of  pike,  upon  the  stage,  and  carried,  generally 
by  boys  or  women,  to  the  long  table.  The  business  of  the  cut-throat,  as  his 
name  implies,  is  to  cut,  with  a  sharp-pointed,  double-edged  knife,  across  the 
throat  of  the  fish  to  the  bone,  and  rip  open  its  bowels.  He  then  passes  it  quickly 
to  the  header,  who,  with  a  strong,  sudden  wrench,  pulls  off  the  head,  and  tears 
out  the  entrails,  passing  the  fish  instantaneously  to  the  splitter,  and,  at  the  same 
moment,  separating  the  liver,  precipitates  the  head  and  entrails  through  a  hole  in 
the  platform,  into  the  sea,  under  the  stage-floor.  The  splitter,  with  one  cut,  lay's 
the  fish  open  from  head  to  tail,  and,  almost  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  with  another 
cut  takes  out  the  sound-bone,  which,  if  the  sounds  are  not  to  be  preserved,  he 
lets  fall  through  a  hole  into  the  sea,  throwing  the  fish,  at  the  same  moment,  with 
the  other  hand,  into  the  trudge-barrow.  Such  is  the  amazing  quickness  of  the 
operations  of  heading  and  splitting,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  decapitate  and  take 
out  the  entrails  and  back-bones  of  six  fish  in  one  minute. 

When  the  barrow  is  full,  it  is  carried  away  immediately  to  the  salter,  and  re» 
placed  by  another. 

The  business  of  the  salter  is  most  important,  as  the  value  of  the  whole  voyage 
depends  on  his  care  and  judgment.  He  takes  the  fish  out  of  the  barrow,  one  by 
one,  spreads  them,  with  the  back  undermost,  in  layers,  sprinkling  a  proper 
quantity  of  salt  between  each.  The  proportion  of  salt  necessary  to  cure  codfish 
is  generally  estimated  at  the  rate  of  one  hogshead  to  ten  or  twelve  quintals ;  but 
much  depends  on  the  place,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  More  salt  is  used  for 
green  fish,  or  fish  remaining  long  in  bulk,  than  for  fish  salted  on  shore  to  be 
spread  out  to  dry  in  a  few  days ;  and  more  is  necessary  at  Labrador  than  at  New- 
foundland.   Sometimes  the  fish  is  salted  in  vats,  which  requires  less  salt,  and 
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V..,  four  or  Z    Tls  L  !     ^  ^      K     """"  '=™'"  *™  °'  "^  *■?'■  •■>"  '" 

boughs  Wd  on  the  beach  o™d     In  Let  \       ■°"'  '""^  "^  °» 

th.  fl..l„     J  ground.    In  the  mornmg,  it  is  usually  spread,  with 

weather  '^^^^^^^^^  "'  .'"'"^'  ^'°"'  '"'^'^^^^  -  ™-  JqueVylf^^ 

"to     •  wh-t  T"^'  *'^^"^  ^*^^'"«^  ^"*°  small  heapsf  called 

fagots,    which  are  increased  in  size,  as  the  fish  dries,  from  four  or  fire  to  twentv 
or  more;  and,  when  nearly  cured,  made  into  large  circular  pile  ,  much  In  thJ 
X:       rer;'-r''  the  upper  layers  alwaysL  ao..^2Z^t 

orcrrlrd?aLl'""vr'''^ 

or  circular  deal  frames,  which  are  pressed  down  with  heavy  stones.     After  re 

— g  some  t.me  on  these  piles,  to  "  sweat,"  as  the  fishlmen  term Tthe 

:LZir"  °"  "^^^"  ''  ''"''''''  '''  ''''-^'  -^  ^^-  — ^  in^  the 

cant  '^1  Jr!'""  ":'"  "^"^  '^'  ^'^'  '^"^^  immediately  attended  to,  nothing 

they  abandon  every  other  engagement,  and  even  run,  if  on  Sunday,  out  of  places 
of  worship  to  collect  the  fish  into  fagots  or  piles. 

.0  ?'  TT  °'  '^'  *'<'*J-fi«hery  is  truly  precarious.    Sometimes  the  cod  is  not 
equally  abundant  on  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and,  in  that  case,  the  fishermen  have 

sart^e^fi^b'T.'^^ 

salt  the  r  fish  m  the  boat.     The  incessant  labour,  also,  which  attends  the  curing 

1  aves  the  shoren.en  scarcely  time,  during  the  season,  to  eat  their  meals   and 
allows  them  little  more  than  four  hours'  sleep 

If  tb^  ^"t!!'^  t  ')"  ^"^  ^'  '^''''^  ^"^  '^'  ^"'''  ^"^^^^ti*^"  or  error  in  curing. 
If  the  weather  be  hot  and  calm,  it  is  affected  with  fly-blows,  and  becoZ 

maggotty  ;  and  afew  fish  of  this  description  may  contamin'ato  a  wUe  ca^ 

too  much  sal  have  been  used,  the  fibres  break  in  drying,  and  the  fish  fl  to 

Pieces.    In  this  state,  it  is  caUed  salt-burnt,  and  is'unfit  for  market.     It  i: 
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aflfected  much  in  the  same  way  when  left  too  long  exposed  to  the  sun,  without 
turning,  and  is  then  called  sun-burnt.  In  damp  or  wet  weather,  putrefaction  is 
apt  to  commence ;  it  then  becomes  sUmy ;  or,  by  the  weather  beating  on  it,  when 
in  piles,  it  sometimes  takes  a  brownish  colour,  and  is  called  dun*fish  which, 
although  excellent  for  present  use,  is  not  fit  for  shipping. 

Previous  to  exportation,  the  fish  is  again  spread  out  to  dry,  when  it  is  culled, 
or  sorted,  into  four  qualities.  First,  the  merchantable,  which  are  those  of  the 
finest  colour  and  quality ;  second,  Madeira,  which  are  nearly  equal  to  the  first ; 
third.  West  India  fish,  the  refuse  of  all  that  is  su£Sciently  cured  to  stand  a  sea- 
voyage  without  putrifying,  and  which,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  is 
sent  for  sale  to  the  West  Indies,  to  feed  the  negroes ;  lastly,  the  broken  fish, 
dun-fish,  or  whatever  will  not  Hep  in  warm  countries,  but  which  is  in  general 
equally  good  for  domestic  consumption:  mud-fish,  or  green-fish,  is  generally 
understood  to  be  codfish  either  wholly  or  partially  split  and  pickled.  The 
sounds  are  generally  taken  from  the  bones,  and  the  tongues  cut  out  of  the  heads 
by  women  and  children,  or  old  men.  They  are  pickled  in  kegs.  The  livers  of 
cod  are  put  into  vats  or  puncheons,  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  heat  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  render  them  into  oil,  which  is  drained  efif,  and  put  into  casks  for 
shipping,  the  remaining  blubber  is  boiled  to  obtain  the  oil  it  contains. 

The  livers  taken  from  the  number  of  cod  that  will,  when  dry,  make  up  300 
quintals,  ought  to  produce  a  tun  of  oil ;  but  sometimes  it  requires  double  the 
quantity  to  yield  a  tun,  while  the  livers  of  150  quintals  have  been  known  to  pro- 
duce a  tun. 

The  shore-fishery  is  the  most  productive  of  both  merchantable  fish  and  oil. 
The  northern  fishery,  now  enjoyed  by  France,  was  carried  on  by  the  planters, 
by  proceeding  in  schooners,  with  necessary  stores  and  skiffs,  in  the  northern 
harbours  of  Newfoundland,  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  fishery  is  at  present 
conducted  at  Labrador,  and  the  schooners  sent  back  with  the  fish  to  the 
respective  merchants.  The  last  fish  brought  home  by  the  vessels  being,  like  that 
sent  in  the  autumn  from  Labrador,  green,  is  discharged  on  its  arrival  into  vats, 
or  troughs,  attached  tr  the  stages,  and  the  salt  washed  off",  when  it  is  thrown  on 
the  stage,  and  piled  into  a  ivater-horse  to  drain  before  drying.  The  fish  cured 
in  the  northerly  parts  of  Labrador  is  chiefly  prepared  in  the  cold,  dry  air.  The 
western  fishery,  carried  forward  on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoundland,  is  also,  by 
treaty,  abandoned  to  the  French.* 

Whenever  the  planter  settles  his  account,  in  the  fall  of  the  year,  with  his 
merchant,  and  pays  the  wages  of  his  servants,  he  prepares  for  winter,  laying  in 
provisions,  &c. ;  and  in  the  following  spring  he  resumes  the  same  laborious 
course  of  employment  that  occupied  him  during  the  preceding  year. 

♦  There  is  a  whale  fishery  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  carried  on  by  punning  the  whales 
in  boats.  Ihe  whale  fishery  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  will  be  found  described  hereafter. 
See  account  of  the  district  of  Gasp^. 
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HOUSES  AND  FOOD  OF  THE  NEWFOUNDLAND  FISHERMEN. 

Cape  Breton,  Nova  s"  N^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the  waUs  with  upright  posts  stunkTn  .7  .     [    ^'  ^""^  customary  to  erect 

by  building  the  wofd  n  waUs  on  V", ''''  T""/  '  ^"'  ^"  i-provement  prevails 
building  is!oined  olml^lZo^CZ^Zt'"'''-  '^"^""^^  ""  '^'^'^^'^"'^ 
-or  is  divided  into  sleeping  an^Len  s  Th  "  "'  T™~'  ''"^  °'  P^^^°"' 
large  fire-place,  which  isL  fhe SC  7  '"  "'"'"^  "°*  ™°^«  *«"  «"« 
™ates  ofL  house  aZt^^^^^^^^^^^  -i-er,  all  the  in- 

chimneys  thev  smoke  (l,.ir  ..i  T  °'  *'  ^"^  ""  °™'-    I"  the 

island.  '  On/ach  ste  ^  7°'  °'.5"«^ ""  "■' ''°"''  °'  ""  ?'«»  — ' '"  «•« 

neath  ,„.  ponle^  :tMr  rj^eHnhrtr r  "'*  "°°'"  """"■ 

The  usual  diet  of  the  Deool.  i.  1^         ™  .'''«'''■"«'.  W  eggs  alt  ,vinter. 
andboheatea.  SpruceteHs  i  vl  ''        ''°"'' '"'•'°''' «'''•  »»"  P"*- 

'arty  for  people  wLXe  irorirdT.^:!:' t"™  '''"^'-  ^ 
-  -pie.  A  few  black  spruce  b  jlrl"lZd  Z's^T'  "'  ""'^  " 
into  a  pot  containing  si^  or  ^i^h*  „«ii  r  PP®"*  "^'<*  »»»»"  pieces,  and  put 
The  liqior  is  then  s4  L  Lf  .  7'*'''  '"^  ^'^^'^  '°^  ««^«^-l  "^ouTs. 

Molasses  is  addedt  the  ZoZZ     J  "^'  ''n'  ""^  ^°"*"'^  ^^^'^^^^^  ^«"-- 

grounds  of  the  last  brelgrnr;hrf'f^       ''''*""'  ^  ^^  °' *^« 
cask,  filled  up  with  cold  wat  "s  leftT.  f  '^  '  "^'  "'"'  '''°  P"'  '" '  *"'^  ^^^ 

fit  for  use.     Spirits  alfta'nr  »" '^e^ty-four  hours  it  becomes 

named  caUibogr  WhT  h  '  ""''*.''''  '^'^'''^  '^^^  '°  "'''^^  *«  dri°k 

resist  by  swearing,  by  the  cross,  or  the  gosSj  tW   W  T  ""  y''^'^'"*'^"  *° 

spirits  of  any  kind.    This  act  is  caUe7kfgTg    x  LJ^^^^  °^ 

and  often  for  life.  "^SS'ng,  extending  to  one  or  more  years 

places,  a.  ine^^l.^dTc^:";:  ^^^'T'  "^"^  "°"'  °"'^' 
appear  .,  b.  so  f„,uent  as  on  the  cont,C  oT^el  TTsTr  t  ""' 
and  cold,  seems  to  inviirorafa.  th^  .„„.,:  .■      "' """'"ca.     l  he  air,  though  raw 

in  old  age,  when  weZ^dTt^  ,?/"""  *°  '^f^'  •"*  *«'  *e»eth 
lead,  is  ^^risi"g7mr^';  *1 'f  °/ """"-"«"« '"«"  wWch  they  necessaSiy 
attending  the  4s?  Jl  °  "*'  °'  "«'"^'  »"  «*''«""?  ""servej 

purX^r  rhS;ri^z;z'ofir°°'  j^-rt-'^''  -  '^•"" 
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The  seal  fishery,  as  it  is  generally  termed,  has  only  become  important  within 
the  present  century.  It  is  little  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  first  vessels  ven- 
tured among  those  formidable  fields  of  ice  that  fioat  from  the  northern  regions 
during  the  months  of  Marc,  April,  and  May,  down  to  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 
Those  who  are  acquainted  y  ith  the  terrific  grandeur,  particularly  during  stormy 
weather,  of  the  lofty  island  and  mountains  of  ice,  covering  often  from  200  to  300 
miles  of  the  ocean,  and  occasionally  arrested  by  the  coasts  or  shoals,  will  admit, 
that  it  requires  more  intrepidity  to  brave  the  dangers  of  these  elements  than  to 
encounter  a  military  fortification. 

Statement  of  rtie  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Seal  Fishery 
"I  the  Fort  of  St.  John,  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1830  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1830. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
18S3.. 
1834.. 
1836., 
1836.. 
1837.. 


Number. 


Tonnage. 


02 
118 
163 
106 
126 
120 
136 
121 


6.198 
8,049 
11,462 
8,666 
11,020 
11,167 
11,436 
10,648 


Crewi. 


1983 
2678 
3394 
3064 


Y  BARS. 


1838. 
1839. 
1 8  to. 
1841. 


2910     11843. 


3912 
2833 
2040 


1843. 
1844. 


Number. 

Tonnage. 

110 

0,300 

76 

6,447 

7» 

!2 

6,190 

6,965 

74 

6,036 

106 

0,636 

131 

11,088 

Crewi. 

2826 
1029 
2068 
2078 
2034 
3177 
3773 


Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  the  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  Exported 
from  Newfoundland,  in  each  Year  from  1838  to  1843. 


ybars. 

Dried  Fi»h. 

Oill. 

Seal  Skidi. 

Salmon. 

Herringi. 

Quan- 
tiUea. 

Value. 

Qoan- 
titiea. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tillea. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tiliea. 

Value. 

Quan- 
tities 

Value. 

1838 

qaintals. 
724,315 
863^70 
915.793 
1,009,725 
1,007.080 
936.202 

£ 

484,649 
608,157 
576,246 
603,014 
861,950 
633,194 

gallona. 
2,173,674 
2,244,263 
3,306,383 
2,673,371 
2,262,031 
3,111,81? 

£ 

349,428 
245,269 
305,19V 
166,832 
233,313 
335,973 

No. 
375,361 
437,301 
631386 
417,113 
344,683 
651,370 

£ 

30,474 
46336 
39,408 
39,961 
23,300 
40,49; 

tiercea. 
4408 
8932 
3306 
3642 
4713 
4038 

£ 
13,310 
11,692 
12,939 
12,303 
13,678 
12,316 

barrela. 

13,276 
20,806 
14,686 

0,963 
13,839 

9,649 

£ 

1830  

10,723 

1840  

13,840 

1841  

9,034 

1842  

1843  

6^1 
7,119 
4,970 

l»«  Ti?'""fo?o/«r  ^^*?'  *^®  »~^  ^*'"»  <>f  ^^  PO'ftion  of  the  exports  amounts  to  no 
less  than  839,260/.,  and  in  1843  to  . 

foUo''^*— *^"*  "^   merchandize  imported  during  the'  year  1842  is   given  officially  aa 


countries. 

Value. 

From  Great  Britain 

329.137 

3,963 

87,166 

10,323 

112,124 

191,626 

„,,.                    fWeatlndies   '.'.'' 

„    Britiih  Coloniea     North  America 

-,  .    ,_               .Blaewhere ','.'.', 

„    UnitedStatei 

„    Other  Foreigu  Sutei !!.!!!.'.'!!".'..*!."'. 

Total 

694,337 

LABRADOR. 
Labrador  Fishery.— During  the  fishing  season,  from  280  to  300  schooners 
proceed  from  Newfoundland  to  the  diflFerent  fishing  stations  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, where  about  20,000  British  subjects  are  employed  for  the  season.  About 
one  third  of  the  schooners  make  two  voyages,  loaded  with  dry  fish,  back  to  New- 
foundland, during  the  summer;  and  several  merchant  vessels  proceed  from  La- 
brador with  their  cargoes  direct  to  Europe,  leaving  generaUy  fuU  cargoes  for  the 


Crewi. 


2826 
1029 
2088 
S078 
20M 
3177 
3775 


Value. 

•. 

a 

10,723 

13340 

9,034 

6,361 

7.119 

4.S70 

BnniSH  AMERICAN  FISHERIES.  .«, 

the.  is  sent  to  Eu^'e,  anTtLTest  c^ilrQ^^^^^^^  .^J  '^^^^^  -«^'  ^^ 
annually  about  6000/.  worth  of  furs  oi  A  ^  '  ^''"'''  **^^^^  ^^^^  *=«"y 
Scotia  and  New  Brunswick  but  ch^fl  )  ^"^.""j'"""  *°  ^^«"«da.  Prom  Nova 
to  Labrador;  the  burden  of  the '^^^^^ 

canning  about  ^^^  ^:::it^^'^zt:r\:r'''  \  '^  °^  ^^  ^-^^ 

part  of  their  cargoes  home  in  a  green  sUte  ^  ^'"'''''^  '"""y  *^«  P""°'P^ 

One-third  of  the  resident  inhabitante  a^e  Endish  Irish  n  T 
le ft  m  charge  of  the  property  in  the  fishing  rooms  /nft'  \  "'^  ''''^'"*''' 
selves  in  the  spring  and  fall,  catching  se2  i„  „"  ;  «"f,;^°  ^^^  -ploy  them- 
constantly  at  Labrador,  as  furriers  and  Z\  .  T  ^  °'^*'"  '"^"-tWrds  live 
chiefly  in  the  former  ca;acity  llrwi^t^:^^^^^  ^"  ''"'  °^'"  '^^^'^^^^  ^"' 
during  summer.  Half  of  these  peo^rTtrl  7/"««g«d  in  the  fisheries 

have  families.  ^  ^  ^  *'^  Jerseymen  and  Canadians,  most  of  them 

dent^  „e  «dd  to  fe.„  and  ZlITnTf.  *'/='"'?' ™  """  »«>«'  ™ter  re,!- 
killed  by  a,e  E,,m™.„^.  The  °h„l.  1  *''°"'  "^  ■>'  "■««  »««'»  «" 
vdue  about  8OO0I  '^''""'°''""'"'"»'- """ght  produce  350  tans  of  oil, 

u*S"rir„r:r„.::fl^rxr;  °;^™  '-^  >— ■  --.- 

direct  to  Europe.  Newfoundland,  who  export  their  fish  and  oil 

^^r^P^^::^^  -—  was  about 

io  Ji^ngland.  about  '        '        '        •        ••      3,150 

200  tuns  of  cod  oil 

_  220      „      sealoil       .*.••••.:. 
Furs    .         .  •••... 


By  Newfoundland  houses  s 
27,500  quintals  of  codfish,  at  10,.  per  quintal 

280  tierces  ofsalmon,  at  60,.  peVtiewe.    '         '         ' 

*  •  » 

'''°**^  *^^*  export  from  Labrador 

32,sti'ro*ftr:,^^^^^^^ 

1,800  tuns  of  cod  oil,  at  20,.  per  tun  ." 


VOL.  II. 


4  c 


Carried  forward 


5,200 
4,880 
3,150 

43,380 


•  13,750 

840 

•  57,970 

•  16,060 

•  124,800 

•  36,000 

.  234,830 
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Brou/rh*  forward       .        .        .  £234,830 

oalmon,  «c.     ••••....,,,  3  220 

Fish,  &c.,  sent  to  Canada,  about ]     12000 

Ditto,  carried  to  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  shoi^ld  be  in  value  at  least  .     52000 


Estimated  value  of  the  produce  of  Labrador,  exclusive  of  what  the  Moravians  ?/.„«„  ^ 
send  to  London* J  £302,050 

The  Labrador  fishery  has,  since  1814,  increased  more  than  sixfold,  principally 
in  consequence  of  our  fishermen  being  driven  from  the  grounds  now  occupied  by 
the  French. 

The  Moravians,  whose  principal  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  is  at 
Nain,  have  a  ship  annually  from  London,  which  leaves  the  Thames  in  May  or 
June,  and  arrives  at  Nain  in  July,  from  whence  it  returns  in  September,  laden 
with  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs,  oils,  &c.,  for  London.  My  inquiries  respecting 
these  people  have  not  been  successful.  They  fixed  themselves  in  three  different 
harbours  of  Labrador,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  Their  intercourse 
with,  and  settlements  at,  Greenland,  led  them  to  this  region.  Their  habits  are 
simple ;  and  the  quiet  and  unobserved  life  they  lead  is  of  a  nature  which  leaves 
to  few  in  America,  or  elsewhere,  the  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Their  trade 
is  wholly  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  the  way  of  bartering  coarse  cloths,  powder, 
shot,  guns,  and  edge  tools,  for  furs,  oils,  &c. 

NOVA  SCOTIA,  CAPE  BRETON,  AND  ST.  LAWRENCE  FISHERIES. 

These  fisheries  might  be  carried  on  to  any  extent  which  a  demand  for 
supplying  the  markets  of  the  world  would  justify.  The  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  which  we  have  already  described,  abound  with  excellent  harbours, 
admirably  adapted  for  carrying  on  the  fisheries.  The  inhabitants  about  St. 
George's  Bay,  the  strait  of  Canso,  Chedabucto  Bay,  and  the  opposite  shores 
are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing ;  the  country  near  the  Atlantic  being  generally 
rocky  and  sterile,  render  the  fisheries  the  more  available  occupations.  Many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Chester,  Mahon  Bay,  Liverpool,  and  Shelburne,  are 
also  engaged  in  the  fisheries.  Cod,  mackarel,  herring,  shad,  allwives,  salmon, 
halibut,  sturgeon,  sole,  and  other  kinds  of  fish  frequent  the  coast,  and  exclu- 
sive of  gypsum,  coal,  and  timber,  the  exports  of  Nova  Scotia  consist  nearly 
altogether  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries. 

The  cod  and  herring  fisheries  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  which  might  be 
greatly  increased,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  agricultural  advantages  of 
that  colony,  been  chiefly  confined  to  fishing  for  domestic  use ;  and  the  same  re- 
mark applies,  with  some  exceptions,  to  the  opposite  uhores  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Within  the  Bay  de   Chaleur  there  have  long  been  fishing  establishments, 

*  These  statements  are  made  at  the  most  depressed  prices,  and  not  at  the  average  prices, 
which  would  increase  the  gross  value  to  342,400/.  The  Americans  of  the  United  States  had,  in 
the  year  1829,  about  500  vessels  and  1500  men  employed  on  the  coast,  and  their  caUh  amounted 
to  1,100,000  quintals  offish,  and  about  3000  tuns  of  oil ;  value  altogether  about  610,000/. 


BRITISH  AMERICAN  FISHERIES. 
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»t .  pro«t  .„d  to  .  conridembl.  ."„„!  "''"'«°"*-' '™'  '»™«'ly  crried  on 

of  P.,p.biac  «l™iu  only  very  ™.|,  .choone^     „d  bl  t'^r"''"??""" 
schooners  ride  safely  at  anchor  in  the  rn.  J    Tk   J^l  '  """'"P' «nd  large 

..on,  avery  «„e  beLb,  .he. l"' Jn to t   :r;het?  ^'^  ""'"''' 
Mntly  employed  durinir  the  8umm>r  .„j     """Klea  with  the  fisheries  are  inces- 

tl.e.ood,' ,Je.sr..How',Ve IbTZe.rllLllt,'':.'''"^"^ 

ago.  by  the  elder  partner  and  Dare„t!(  IZfi  :^'"""''''°"""'"'"" 

.ematic  ^anagenie^,  the  eIntTeha Itist™,' fl't "'"'"'"?  ■>"»  "  '''- 
frugality,  and  prudent  caution,  and  partcZ  v  „  hJ  '"  "^''"^  '"■*"•">'" 
the  business  that  is  not  useful  1,  or  iHw  T"^  "°  °"°  '="«°8«'  "bout 

iMhe  most  solid  prosper;rD:rnr,':r:r7h:i::'T'  '"'  '""  """^  *" 
i"  number,  are  mooreS  in'be  road.  lithTerto'l!,  ""''r'""'""  """'■ 
the  whole,  I  believe,  given  in  chaig  to  one  ma^  erTnd  hi!  "'"" 'r'""'  """ 
masters  with  their  crews  are  de,„Ll„j        uT  °'"'''  """'«  "■«  o«b«' 

either  to  fish,  or  ooLcr.i,r  „  Jfi  tl\he  T  '°  '"T  •»'"  "  *»  ^'r- 
pUes  from  Messrs.  Robins  and  Co  In  .0^1  t  T".  "^"'  '""'  '"'" 
of  the  best  fish  for  oorf  i„  P    ,      ,'""?"•  "'"•"P"'«P«"  "^ith  full  eaigoes 

They  have,  also^lrXS"''?  T  """"  "•=  »'=""«--»■ 

..  t;;o  st.tt--  :;:rLS"-rp^;-L7-  "'*'" 

average,  about  three  tun,  of  oil ;   ,ome  have  hC  l  '^"'''  °"  '" 

which  produced  eight  tuns.    The  mode  of    .kt,   1        '""""  '"'  '°"»' 
ferent  from   that  followed  by  the  O^^nland      Z     an"d  LTar-'l  h"'" 

ra^":z::e:.o:rrrt"v  r  '^'^  "«'-„.::::: 

shaT,„nd  with  ;,,•:*  rC;l°";;t:'  '"'n''"'  '"""  ""'"  ""™"  •»■• 
with  spare  harpoons  and  lIC   ''?/''""""^  °' ''""  "«  "'«»»a'y  >»  each  boat, 

they  are  very  near,  use  paddfe     '^'rT,  "'""'^ ''"''•"'• '^^'  "''™ 
lllc  bay  De  Ch.l.,,,,  I  wm  „„  ^  J^fS*, '"  'f "'  '"""^  'I""™"  ««  «f  M™„  RoW™  ,•„ 
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are  sometimes  taken  fifteen  minutes  after  they  are  struck  with  the  harpoon. 
The  Gaspe  fishermen  never  go  out  in  quest  of  them  until  some  of  the  small 
ones,  which  enter  the  bay  about  the  beginning  of  June,  appear ;  these  swim 
too  fast  to  be  easily  harpooned,  and  are  not,  besides,  worth  the  trouble.  The 
large  whales  are  taken  oflF  the  entrance  of  Gaspe  bay,  on  each  side  of  the  island 
of  Anticosti,  and  up  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  as  far  as  Bique. 

With  respect  to  the  present  state  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  the 
following  extracts  contain  our  latest  information  :— 

"  I  intended  to  begin  with  the  salmon  fishery,  its  decrease,  and  the  causes  thereof} 
but  at  present  I  shall  content  myself  by  merely  calling  your  attention  to  the  lamentable 
state  that  valuable  branch  of  industry  is  in  at  present,  when  contrasted  with  what  it  was 
formerly,  when  the  Bay  de  Chaleur  and  its  prolific  rivers  enabled  us  to  export  annually 
thousands  nihaxTch  i  but  now,  unfortunately,  a  few  hundreds  is  the  maximum;  all  tins 
occasioned  by  want  of  proper  legislative  regulations,  but  which,  owing  to  the  locality,  re- 
quires corresponding  enactments  in  the  sister  colony  of  New  Urunswick.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  trade  myself,  and  know  a  little  on  the  subject. 

"  But,  although  the  salmon  fishery  is  of  importance,  the  cod  fishery  is  far  more  so,  and 
to  IT  I  respectfully  solicit  your  attention,  whilst  I  attempt  to  point  out  the  causes  of  its 
present  dechne  on  our  shores,  and  which  will,  siwnor  or  later,  totally  prove  its  destruction  ; 
for  It  IS  a  lamentable  fact,  that  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  the  cod  fishery  is  each 
year  decreasmg ;  and  where,  a  few  years  ago,  abundance  were  taken,  it  is  with  difficulty 
the  mhabitants  now  can  catch  enough  for  their  winter  supply.  The  numerous  large 
deserted  sheds  and  buildings  going  to  ruin  at  Carleton,  Maria,  New  Richmond,  Bonaveu- 
ture,  and  other  places,  is  a  convincing  proof;  and  even  at  present,  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
bay,  the  fishery  has  so  decreased,  that  the  fishermen  are  compelled  to  go  out  to  the  banks 
in  open  boats,  whereby  many  lives  are  annually  lost,  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  not 
allowing  them  to  build  larger,  and,  consequently,  more  expensive  vesseb,  in  order  to  follow 
the  fish  to  Its  deep  water  recesses;  so  that,  in  a  very  short  period,  I  apprehend  the  shore 
fishery  will  be  only  remembered. 

"  The  cause  thereof  is,  the  codfish  are  necessitated  to  desert  our  shores  in  consequence 
of  the  destruction  of  their  proper  and  natural  food,  mackarel,  herring,  and  caplb.  The 
former,  our  neighbours,  the  Americans,  have  taken  under  their  special  protection,  and  wo 
take  immense  quantities  of  the  latter,  not  for  eating,  selling,  or  for  bait,  but  for  manurirtg 
our  lands.  I  have  known  upwards  of  500  barrels  of  caplin  taken  in  one  tide,  expressly 
for  that  purpose,  and  have  seen  near  1000  barrels  of  herrings  lying  rotting  on  the  beaches, 
having  been  caught,  and  never  taken  away;  and,  in  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  it  has  been  remarked, 
that  as  agriculture  advances,  fishery  recedes,  owing  to  the  causes  above  stated.  The 
fishermen  are  well  aware  of  this,  and,  at  one  of  the  general  meetings  under  the  Municipal 
Ordinance,  endeavoured  to  make  some  regulations,  and,  by  a  petition  to  their  warden, 
himself  a  fisherman,  requested  him  to  enforce  them;  but  unfortunately,  although  he  pos- 
sessed the  todl,  he  had  not  the  ;wM>cr  to  do  so.  The  grand  jury,  also,  in  one  of  their 
presentments,  besought  the  interference  of  the  legislature,  but  as  yet  nothing  has  been 
AowQ."— Letter  addressed  to  the  Members  of  the  Canadian  Legislature. 

Notes  on  the  St.  Lawrence  fisheries,  by  Captain  R.  Fair,  Royal  Navy,  lately 
commanding  her  Majesty's  ship.  Champion  : — 

"  On  the  21  St  of  April,  1839,  having  arrived  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Gut  of 
Canso,  we  anchored  in  Inhabitance  bay.  This  is  a  very  spacious  and  well  sheltered  bay, 
of  considerable  extent,  with  excellent  holding  ground,  from  eight  to  nine  fathoms  water. 

"  There  appears  to  be  but  little  fishing  canied  on  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood. 
American  fishing  schooners,  a  great  number  ot  which  passing  through  the  gut,  frequently 
stop  to  wood  and  water  on  the  Canso  shore  ;  and  I  understand  that  many  of  the  inhabitants 
(young  men)  enter  on  board  of  these  vessels  for  the  fishing  season,  receiving  about  twelve 
dollars  per  month,  and  in  many  instances,  are  induced  to  continue  for  the  voyaeo,  and, 
finally  leave  Nova  Scotia  for  the  United  States. 


""niSH  AMERICAN  FISIIRRiEg.  ... 

"It  >        • 

«  After  h    •  ^^ '"''""' '""^e"  on  board  tho  different 

but  very  confined tSL  ^'e    '  nffi;''  "''  ""^''^^^'^  '"  Mt;^^^^  "SV'''T 
anchor      Tim  fU         "'"fe*^»  ''•ere  not  beinff  room  in  it  a„(K^-  \  n  "'*'"""r.     xnis  is  a  safe. 
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situated  close  to  the  beach,  and  abreast  of  the  anchorage.  Mingan,  although  the  first  and 
most  extenfive  estaolishment  on  the  coast,  does  not  appear  to  be  of  vea^  great  importance. 
The  amouut,  or  v<ilue  of  furs  annually  coUected,  does  not  exceed  4000/.  sterling,  and  the 
salmon  fishery  is  productive  to  about  the  bame  amount.  It  is  said  that  the  animus,  as  well 
as  the  Indian  hunters,  are  rapidly  decreasing.  The  salmon  fishing  at  the  several  rivers,  is 
carried  on  by  two  or  three  men  (at  most)  at  each  river,  except  at  Natishquan,  which  is 
their  best  ari  largest  fishery  :  here  seven  men  arw  stationed  dming  the  summer  months, 
pjid  their  usual  take,  or  catcli,  is  about  180  tierces.  Towards  the  end  of  July,  all  those 
men,  with  the  produce  of  their  labours,  are  taken  up  by  the  company's  tender  to  Mingan, 
and  tfience  to  Quebev,  the  general  dep6t.  The  agent,  and  six  or  seven  persons  with  him, 
reniained  at  Mingan  during  the  winter  ;  but  along  the  shore,  or  near  the  coast,  there  are 
no  inhabitants,  either  Europeans  or  Indians. 

"  We  sailed  from  Mingan  on  the  26th  of  June,  and  running  along  the  western  shore, 
p{used  the  river  St.  John,  and  on  the  28tiJ,  anchoried  in  Uie  Bay  of  Seven  Islands.  From 
this  point,  they  fish  only  two  rivers ;  and  the  quantify  of  salmon  taken  is  very  small,  in 
fact,  the  produce  of  the  establishments,  has  not,  for  several  years,  covered  the  expenses. 

"  On  the  30th  of  June,  we  sailed  from  the  Bay  of  Seven  Islands,  and  continued  to  coast 
along  the  Labrador  shore  eastwiird,  passed  the  Mingan  islands,  occasionally  stretch- 
ing over  tow{u>^s  the  Island  of  Anticosti.  Along  the  shore  eastward  of  the  Ming^  islands, 
the  mosi  striking  and  remarkable  objects  are  the  storehouses  and  flagstaflP,  at  the  entrance 
of  tiiC  River  Nabaysinie.  Eastward  of  Nabaysipie,  are  some  small  islets,  which  afford  pro- 
tection to  an  anchorage  foi  small  vessels— it  is  called  Little  Natishquan.  In  this  anchorage 
we  founci  five  shallops  from  the  Magdalens,  and  a  small  French  schooner  from  Miquelon, 
forced  in,  according  to  the  master  s  statement,  by  the  severity  of  the  weather. 

"  Off  this  part  of  the  coast  is  excellent  cod  fishing,  and  at' times  the  Americans  resort  to 
this  neighbourhood,  but  none  have  been  seen  here  this  year. 

"  In  cruising  near  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward's  island,  and  running  along  the  shores, 
we  observed  a  great  number  of  American  fishing  vessels,  but  uone  near  the  shore,  nor  was 
there  a  single  case  which  called  for  our  interferei^ce,  or  where  it  was  necessary  even  to  re- 
commend caution — on  the  contrary,  the  Americans  say  that  a  privilege  has  been  gianted  to 
them,  and  that  they  will  not  abuse  it.  Between  the  east  end  of  Prince  Edward's  island,  to 
withm  seven  leagues  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  we  passed  through  a  fleet  of  from  600  to  700 
sail  of  American  fishing  schooners,  all  cod  fishing  ;  it  had  not  been  a  fortwiate  season  for 
theni^  and  great  nu.inbers  had  gone  towards  the  Straits  of  Bell  Isle  for  better  b  \ccess. 

"The  house  of  Janverin  &  Co.,  at  Gasp^,  exported  in  the  year  1836  firom  15,000  to 
20,000  quintals  of  ccjdfish,  chiefly  for  the  Brazils  and  South  America.  Other  minor  esiab- 
lishments  export  Ir  ,gely  also— perhaps  from  Gaspe  and  its  neighbourhood,  the  whole  export 
may  be  about  40,000  quintals. 

"  From  Gaspe  we  again  stood  over  towards  the  Magdalen  islands,  but  in  crossing  the 
Bradelle  bank,  when  we  had  so  lately  seen  above  500  fishuig  schooners,  we  did  not  meet 
with  more  than  tei  sail." 

There  are  salmon  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Labrador  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  ap'l  excellent  salmon  is  caight  in  the  various  streams  which  fall  into  the 
St.  Lawrence  chiefly  on  the  north  side,  espaoially  in  and  east  of  the  Saguhny  river. 
Codfish  is  caught  ah  o  at  Grand  Etang  and  several  other  places  above  Gaspe. 

Gasp^  Company. — A  Company  has  lately  been  incorporated  for  fishing  and 
other  projects  in  the  district  of  Gaspe,  Lower  Canada.  At  to  the  success  of  the 
company  in  the  fishiiig  branch  of  its  project,  and  which  we  consider  by  far  the 
most  important,  all  will  depend  on  judicious  management.  The  most  abundant 
cod-fishing  banks,  and  sl.ores,  in  the  world  are  not  excelled  by  those  within  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Extract  from  a  recent  oflicial  report  on  the  "  Fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia." 


"  It  is  well  known  tb  t  the  watei-s  which  l 
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™vy  ot  the  surroundino'  nations.     The  extent  tf,  jL;.a!^     '  -,'  •°'*««<'>  they  form  the 


Sire's? ."?  r"  ""W  f^"  '<iS^t1i^i^lT'"^r^"'i " 

verfX.,r   TTr    ■  R"^  """oh  luiuUr  i«.mi  kZ.  S!t  i  *"'  """""lly  to  pass 


bounties  duf;«r^^  ***  *'^^  ^^""y  ©"slence  of  the  Ajn«X«r.  *    j  ^  ^^*'*  ^*«"nen ; 

which  exceeded  5()0,(X»r  and  !«  f t^'  """^  'J^  °"  ''  ^""^  ^^,735  sei^skiiu-lthf      f*"  °f 

thus  be  seen  that  the  produce  of  rt,rfllf  ^-     J  amounting  to  nearly  the  same  sum    %l    •« 
support  of  our  fomgnTre^^^  ""'^"^^  "  «- of  our  staple  co'mm^^JS^  S'theS 

•  i".S;tlJd"  tfoS'E  'ft  *•'•'  "P''^*  *«  *»•«  »>«-  of-embly  in  ,843 


that 


.      ^''?f«=*«wehavenowbrouffhtfoPw2l?».     lu^'F^^tasitsl'ouIdbe. 
vmce,  and  we  rejrret  that  if  aZoT  ^^'^'^^  show  the  importance  of  this  tnut^  *r.  ,u 

the  p^sont  depSli*S  of'oT pSfalT  ''"^"*'.° '  *''''"  >*  '^^^S:  dot  ^?n' 
our  energ.es  to  this  branch  of  indi^  S  f  T"''  'V^°'^'*  »>«  ^^11  to  direct  more  of 
eastern  province  have  been  enS  I'  Jh'-^''^  *?  """^^  *h«  i^habitantnTuirrrth 
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fish  of  various  sorts,  codfish,  herring,  mackarel,  ^c,  annually  visit  the  shores  of  this 
country,  while  scarcely  any  effort  is  made  to  turn  them  to  advantage  ;  and  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt  that  some  hundreds  of  industrious  fishermen  might  be  employed  along  this 
coast,  by  embracing  the  resources  which  nature  has  placed  at  our  disposaL" 

According  to  the  provincial  returns,  the  exports  of  the  produce  of  the  fisheries 
from  Nova  Scotia  were,  during  the  present  century,  as  follow,  viz. : — 

Taking  the  averages  of  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  there  were  exported 
annually  81,191  qumtals  of  dried  fish,  43,299  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  10,410 
boxes  of  smoked  fish,  besides  652  smoked  fish,  such  as  salmon,  &c. 

In  1815,  1816,  and  1817,  152,698  quintals  of  dried  fish,  40,205  barrels  and 
170  kegs  of  pickled  fish,  5675  boxes  of  smoked  fish,  and  379  smoked  fish. 

Produce  of  the  Fisheries  Exported  from  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Year  ending  the 

5th  of  January,  1833. 


160,640  Cwts.  of  dry  fish  . 
37,1 54  Barrels  of  pickled  fish      . 
3,641  Boxes  of  smoked  herrings 
704  Tunsofoil      . 
61,918  Seal-skins    .        .         .         . 

Total 

.  at  10s. 
.     .     „    15«. 

.  „  3«. 
.     .     „    20/. 

.     „   l«.6rf. 

>              •                  •                  • 

£       *.      rf. 

80,320    0    0 

27,865  10    0 

11,296     3     0 

4,080    0    0 

3,893  17     0 

127,455  10    0 

The  number  of  ships  employed  in  the  trade  was  570,  and  640  boats. 

In  1836,  the  shipments  of  cod,  herrings,  mackarel,  salmon,  and  fish-oil, 
amounted  to  186,908/.,  viz.,  262,245  quintals  of  dry  fish,  47,517  barrels  of  pickled 
fish,  and  490  tuns  of  fish  oil. 

In  1837,  Nova  Scotia  exported  427,140  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  64,803  barrels 
of  pickled  fish.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  fish  in  1837,  was  181,961/. ;  this 
was  chiefly  dry  cod,  but  embraced,  likewise,  a  considerable  quantity  of  salmon, 
mackarel,  and  herrings. 

In  1838,  434,309  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  94,855  barrels  of  pickled  fish. 

From  returns  made  in  1840,  the  produce  of  the  fisneries  was  estimated  at 
274,810/.  sterUng,  viz.,  327,501  quintals  of  dry  fish,  and  66,417  barrels  of 
pickled  fish. 

In  1837,  Halifax  exported  of  the  above  quantity  of  dry  fish,  190,486  quintals  ; 
pickled  fish,  28,646  barrels.— In  1838,  dry  fish,  201,826  quintals  ;  pickled  fish, 
43,438  barrels.— In  1839,  dry  fish,  251,092  quintals;  pickled  fish,51,035  barrels; 
while  the  custom-house  returns  from  Arichtat  and  Sydney,  in  the  island  of  Cape 
Breton,  show  the  exportation  to  be  41,328  quintals  of  dry  fish,  10,794  barrels  of 
pickled  fish,  270  casks  of  oil ;  and  the  following  quantities  are  fair  estimates  of 
the  catch  in  other  parts  of  Cape  Breton,  where  no  customs'-officers  are  sta- 
tioned :— Strait  of  Canso,  2500 ;  Port  Hood,  500;  Mahon,  2000  ;  Marguerite, 
5000;  Cheticamp,  8000;  Bay  of  St.  Lawrence,  3000;  Cape  North,  4000;  In- 
ganiche  and  Low  Point,  8000;  Bras  d'Or,  3000 ;  Mainadieu,  4000 ;  Louisburg, 
5000 ;  I'Ardoise,  6000;  making  61,000— clearly  evincing  that  this  valuable  branch 
of  industry,  under  every  disadvantage,  is  furnishing  an  export  equal  to  one  million 
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of  fte  B.y  of  Fund,  i„  ri^'CTb^fT'  ';''  ''*'™'  '-"■™'  *»  ^ore, 

boxes  which  hold  each  half  .  U„b^'  2  coni     {      T^'  ""'  •»°''«'  "P  '" 
>.nd  boxes  of  theM  have  been  exoo^J^H  °"'  ^-    ^  *"""^  tho„. 

^  be  «,  plentiful  „  fc,„,,^"  °''>'°««'  ^»"S  "ome  years,  but  they  „e  said  ^o. 

bu.  these,  although  taken  in  g^t  ^ItiSlt'  '""  *'  «""■>'  «'•  I-w«„ee 
The  spring  .^^rel  a«  .Isf  lelTd to.  r''  """  "«  "-"h  esteemed 
better  than  others  in  hot  cUmater  °"""'  ™'°"''  ""h-^h  ^ey  keep 

"gulatl^!  t;1;^:i:.";«'"e:a':;;:er  ::r'»^'^'»'.  «"«  --h  es.ee,ned.    ^e 
»P  in  the  pronnee,  which  n,u' .  Tbt  il  neT"'!""  V'  «"""^  °'  «*  P'^ed 

^^established  the  p-~:r;rdit7;:t£s::^^ 
bay^rct;™;:Vs;^„^r;rai':*  ^7/;^"?  "^  -"--^hedebucto 

hemngs.  Nets  .re  sometimes  used  but  the  L*\T'  r""  °'  ""^'^  "'l 
semes.  These  places,  wWie  ,he  fish b^  ^so'Tl''""'''  °'  *»  «*  -  «"ght  with 
the  most  Uwless  disorder  and  licent  oL  ss  oct  '  "!  f  "™"^  "■'  =«»«»  "' 
fehermen  contending  for  the  best  phces  to  LTT  ^"'^  ''■  ""  "*»™  »'  'he 
of  the  fish,  the  selling  .„d  drink  g„;°„t  fhe"™","''""' ''■''''''*"8 
Amencans  ,  the  caclions  of  those  who  nol'  "■'  """SS'^S  of  goods  by  the 

chores,  and  often  from  the  mere  spirit  of  spX."  I  '°"t  "■"""'"^  °"  "" 
h«  been  occasionally  sent  round  from  HaSl'I  """""''■  *  *''  °'™' 
«™o„g  the  multitudes  of  men,  boats.  aL  scw'  T?™  '°™  ^'"'  "'  O'^" 
•nd  certainly  these  fisheries,  rom  thdrll  '  "»' ^o"  "o  these  harbours, 

the  eslahlishnent  of  reguliitvfor  h  ^  ""''"'•'°"'»'  'n^'^  Protection,  ,„d 
wi*in  the  last  few  years  llt^l  ht7no':r""- ,  "^^  '''  '"'"'-ed'tTat 
rather  deserted  the  above  resort,  ""  ■"  P'™**''  ">'  *«  they  have 

A  novel  method  of  cafr>)i{n„         i 
fertile  genius  of  the  aJZ.  XrJZ.T''"',  °^°  '^-"""^  "^  "•» 
fi.hmggrounds,toe«t  op,i„vervsm^  '  ""'''''''  °"  "ri»i"g  over  the 

or».^W,  for  the  minlg"  ISt  A^r^Trr  ^f- -""  ''"'"- 
rOxj,  it.  -' — «-s  .Jarc  aiso  invented  an  in- 
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strument,  and,  on  scattering  the  same  in  the  sea.  round  the  vessel,  myriads  of 
mackarel  appear  near  the  surface,  when  they  are  caught,  as  fast  as  they  can  be 
taken  m,  with  a  rod  and  line,  the  hook  being  baited  with  a  small  piece  of  shark 
or  mackarel.  Sprinkling  salt  on  the  surface  of  the  water  is  said  to  have  the  same 
effect,  but  it  is  more  expensive. 

The  whale  fishery,  which  was  carried  on  formerly  with  spirit  from  Halifax, 
was  revived  some  years  ago,  chiefly  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Samuel  Cunard 
and  Co.,  when  two  ships  were  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Pacific,  and  one  for  the 
Brudrel  bank,  and,  among  the  crews,  were  sixty  young  men,  natives  of  the 
province.  The  success  of  these  and  other  whaling  ships  has  been  extremely 
vanable,  occasionally  successful,  and  at  other  times  probably  carried  on  with 
much  more  loss  than  profit.  Nova  Scotia  is  certainly  as  well  situated  for  the 
whale  fishery  as  the  United  States. 

FISHERIES  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

The  cod  fisheries  of  this  province  are  carried  on  chiefly  within  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  at  Shippegan,  and  Caraguette,  within  the  Bay  de  Chaleur,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent  within  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

The  salmon  fishery  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St.  John's,  has  often  been  very 
productive.  The  shore  is  divided  into  lots,  and  these  are  drawn  for  every  spring 
by  the  freemen  of  the  city,  the  most  valuable  being  worth  about  200  dollars  per 
annum.  Dunng  the  month  of  June,  from  500  to  1000  sahnon  are  taken  daUy, 
and  the  pnce  varies  from  fifty  to  sixty  cents  a  piece.  There  is  an  excellent  fish 
market  at  St.  John's,  which  is  supplied  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  with  the  different 
kmds  of  fish  taken  in  the  bay. 

The  whale  fishery,  began  a  few  years  ago,  is  said  to  have  been  profitable.  In 
May.  1841,  the  St.  John's  Mechanics'  Whale  Fishing  Company  declared  a  dividend 
of  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  1843  the  company  declared  a  dividend  of  20,.  a  share 
equal  to  a>iout  fourteen  per  cent-on  H  As.  paid  up  capital.  These  dividends 
prove  the  company  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condition  and  must  be  highly  encouraging. 
The  value  of  exports  from  New  Brunswick  in  1837,  include  34,677/.  for 
tram  oil,  and  30,550/.  for  fish,  chiefly  dry  cod,  the  whole  of  which  was  shipped, 
chiefly,  to  Britain  and  the  West  Indies. 

Comparative  statement  of  the  quantities  and  descriptions  of  fish,  exported 
from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  during  the  quarters  between  the  5th  of  July 
and  10th  of  October,  1841  and  1842,  respectively. 


PUODIJCE. 

I84I 

1841 

Allwifea 

*368  barrela 

640  barrela 

31  eaaka  and  ) 
10  boxea,        ( 

845  kitta 

133  boxea 

Shair-barrela. 

3400  boxea 

9  barrela 

193  kitta 

3W1  baneh. 

M»  barrela. 

/    337  eaaka  and 

t     348  boxea. 
718  kitta. 
118  boxea. 
as  barrela. 
1853  boxea. 
13  barrela. 
100  kitta . 

Pickled  herringa .■■" 

DryfUh i 

Souaedaalmon 

Smoked  aalnon 

Pickled  aalmou 

Smoked  herringa ■■ 

Pickled  mackarel 

Pickledahad "" 

FISHERIES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  produce  of  the  fisheries  was  valued   in  ♦!     .u 
as  under:-  "^**'  *"  '''«  'hree  years  1832  to  1834, 


m  value  to  86,624/.  '^^"^  ^^^>  *he  whole  amounting 

the  «!.:„«„„.  My  i„or.a4  in  th.?l"r  "l-^""™*'"  °«  »'  «*  being 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

FISHERIES  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

employed  chio4yi„  schooners  .„d  ™.n     T  *°  inhabitants  were 

The  average  qltity  of  fiTh  e.»lt  "a    T^  Tf"^"*  "■"■"  '<>'»»»  '"»- 

^00.  When  .ngLd  a^^sxt^i^r  oii:^;d  ^it: 

foundland  ;  also,  in  the  Gdf  S  Jf  7        ^^"'^  ^*°^'  ""^^  ^^  «"  other  BaikB  of  N«„ 
the  inhabitants  Jf  both  PoiZl-       ^*- ^a«'™°c«'  and  at  all  other  places   in  thfao.      if 
States  shaU  l^^ylltr^Z''^:  ^:^rJ^-  !?  ^'"^ ''  ?«*  **»«  -2tJn°tst  tMS 
land  as  the  British  shal  use  (but  not  to  IZ    ^A  '"1^'^  P"*  o^  t''^  ««<"*  of  NewfoS- 
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"  For  this  favourable  article,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  in  relation  to  the  fisheries,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  boundaries,  the  Americans  were  indebted  to  the  firmness  of  their  negotiators, 
and  particularly  Mr.  Adams,  who  knew  their  value  and  importance  to  his  countrymen. 
The  British  negotiators,  for  a  long  time,  refused  their  assent  to  this  article,  and  particularly 
to  that  part  relating  to  the  coast  fishery,  and  which  acknowledged  the  right  ot  the  Ame- 
ricans to  take  fish,  on  the  grand  banks,  &c.,  and  at  last  insisted  on  inserting  the  word 
liberty,  instead  of  right.  Upon  this,  Mr.  Adams  grew  warm,  and  declared  to  the  British 
negotiators,  he  would  put  his  hand  to  no  articles,  without  satisfaction  about  the  fisheries  ; 
he  asked,  « whether  there  was,  or  cou'd  be,  a  clearer  right  ?  In  former  treaties,'  he  said, 
•  that  of  Utrecht,  and  that  of  Paris,  France  and  England  have  claimed  the  right,  and  used 
the  word.  When  God  Almighty  made  the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  at  300  leagues 
distance  from  the  people  of  America,  and  at  600  leagues  distance  from  those  of  France  and 
England,  did  He  not  give  as  good  a  right  to  the  former,  as  to  the  latter  ?  If  Heaven,  in 
the  creation,  gave  a  right,  it  is  ours,  at  least,  as  much  as  yours  ;  if  occupation,  use,  and 
possession  give  a  right,  we  have  it  as  clearly  as  you  ;  if  war,  and  blood,  and  treasure  give 
a  right,  ours  is  as  good  as  yours. 

"  '  We  have  certainly  been  fighting  in  Canada,  Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia,  for 
the  defence  of  this  fishery,  and  have  expended,  beyond  .ill  proportion,  more  than  you  ;  if, 
then,  the  right  cannot  be  denied,  why  should  it  not  be  acknowledged,  and  put  out  of 
dispute?  Why  should  we  leave  room  for  illiterate  fishermen  to  wrangle  and  chicane?'* 
The  British  negotiators  finally  yielded  this  last  point,  and  agreed  to  the  article. 

"  The  New  England  cod-fishery  was  nearly  extinguished  d;iring  the  war  of  the  revo- 
lution. It  recommenced  at  the  peace  of  1783,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  prospered,  for, 
in  1790,  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  represented  to  Congress  the  embarrassed  state  of 
tliis  fishery,  t  In  consequence  of  a  report  made  bj-  the  secretary  of  state,  'a  bounty  was 
granted  by  the  general  government,  on  the  exportation  of  salted  fish,  by  way  of  drawback 
of  the  duty  on  imported  salt ;  and  afterwards  an  allowance  in  money  was  made  to  vessels 
employed  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  this  fishery.  From  this  encouragement,  and 
the  happy  effects  upon  trade  and  commerce,  produced  by  the  establishment  of  the  general 
government,  the  cod-fishery  increased  until  the  commencement  of  the  embargo  and  com- 
mercial restrictions,  in  1808,  and  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
which  followed.  The  British  government  considered  the  shore  fishery,  as  it  was  called,  as 
a  privilege,  granted  at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  which  was  forfeited  or  done  away,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  war,  and,  therefore,  refused  to  re-grant  it  without  an  equivalent.  In  the 
negotiations  for  peace,  some  of  the  American  commissioners  were  disposed  to  renew  to  the 
British  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  shore  fishery,  but  a 
majority  of  them  were  opposed  to  it ;  and  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  commercial  con- 
vention which  immediately  followed,  were  both  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  fisheries.' " 

Pithin. 

*  Diplomatic  Correspondence,  vol.  6,  pages  493  and  495. 

t  "  In  1790,  the  Marblehead  fishermen  petitioned  to  Congress  for  relief.  In  their  petition 
they  gave  an  exact  statement  of  the  earnings  and  expenses  of  the  fishing  schooners  of  that  town 
for  the  three  years  preceding.  For  the  year  1 787,  eacii  schooner  earned  483  dollars,  while,  in 
1788,  each  earned  456  dollars,  and,  in  1790,  only  273  dollars.  The  annual  average  of  expenses, 
including  insurance,  was  416  dollars,  thus  showing  a  gain  of  sixty-seven  dollare  for  the  first  of 
these  three  years,  of  forty  dollars  for  the  second,  and  a  loss  of  143  dollars  for  the  third  year.  It  ia 
estimated,  tliat  the  duty  paid  on  articles  necessary  for  a  vessel  of  sixty-five  tons,  and  eleven  men, 
amounted  annually  to  138  dollars.  The  amount  of  duty  on  molasses  was  set  down  at  ninety-nine 
cents,  while  that  on  rum  was  just  fourteen  dollars!  This  petition,  as  well  as  others  of  the  same 
nature,  were  referred  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  whose  report,  the  next  year,  may 
be  regarded  among  our  most  able  state  papers.  But  that  report  concluded  with  an  explicit  recom'- 
mendation,  '  that  the  fisheries  are  not  to  draw  support  from  the  treasury?  In  1807,  four  vessels 
were  fitted  out  at  Ncwburyport,  for  the  Lai  rador  cod-fishery.  These  were  the  first  vessels  from 
the  United  States,  that  made  their  fares  in  the  Esquimaux  hay."— Newburyport  Herald. 
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Marblehsad 
Oloucnter  . 

Maaehecter 

BeTMly .... 

Salem  

Newbnryport 

IlMwioh 

Jflymoul. 

CohaiiMt 

Hiogham 

Scitnate 

Oiizborougb 

Kingaton  , 

Yarmouth 
Wellfleet. 

Truro 

ProTiacetown 
Chatham  . 
Naotuoket 

Maine 

Weymouth 


during  „i„ee,.woh  ly  z  :z^ZT:z  irr™'  """■""^ "  --»« 

are  more  or  lea,  acmen  m  „eU  a.  fl™.'\     ^  ^'»«"<»»»  »»  the  aea^aaat 

and  lo«iing  their  vessels  with  fish  mat.  !  '  ^"^  1*™"-*,  or  Labrador, 

The  proceeds  they  divide,  .f  J  plrin,  .      >T  ^"'°"'  '"""«  ""'»  "'"est 
They  remain  at  home  to  LZ  in'T.triZ  .^""  ""^''  ""^  °«  '-  ""W'- 

— «^whieh  is  s^ted  .or.rLf:jzr:td':ristit: 
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mud-fish,  and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan  is,  when  a  merchant, 
or  any  other  owning  a  vessel,  lets  her  to  ten  or  fifteen  men  on  shares.  He  finds 
the  vessel  and  nets.  The  men  pay  for  all  the  provisions,  hooks,  and  lines,  and 
for  the  salt  necessary  to  cure  their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  number 
is  acknowledged  master;  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  as  well  as  the  others,  and 
receives  only  about  twenty  shillings  per  month  for  navigating  the  vessel:  the  crew 
have  five-eighths  of  the  fish  caught,  and  the  owners  three-eighths  of  the  whole. 

The  first  spring  voyage  ia  made  to  the  banks;  the  second  either  to  the  banks. 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  the  coast  of  Labrador ;  the  third,  or  fall  voyage,  is  again 
to  the  banks;  and  a  fourth,  or  second  fall  voyage,  is  also  made,  sometimes,  to 
the  banks. 

QcANTiTV  and  Value  of  Dried  and  Kckled  Fish  Exported  from  1791  to  1843. 


YBA3S. 


DRIBD    PISH. 


1791.. 
1791.. 
17W.. 
ITM., 
1798.. 
1796.. 
IT9T.. 
»S8.. 
1709.. 

laoe.. 

IMl.. 

iao3.. 

18W.. 
1804.. 
1805.. 
IBM.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
1809.. 
1810.. 
ISII.. 
181S.. 
ISIS.. 
1814.. 
I8IS.. 
1816.. 
1817.. 
181*.. 
I91».. 
1830.. 
1811... 

isn.. 
i8a3.. 

ISM... 

IbM... 

18«7.. 
1828... 
18S9... 
1830.., 
1831... 
1831.., 
1833... 
1834.., 
I83S.., 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1830... 
1840... 
1841... 
1848... 
U43*.. 


qolntalt. 
a83,23r 
804,898 
379,833 
436,907 
400,818 
877,713 
406,016 
411,175 
488,499 
891,716 
410,948 
440,923 
461370 
567,828 
314,549 
087,457 
473,934 
155,806 
345,648 
380,864 
tl4387 
mfil9 
63,616 
31,310 
103,351 
919,901 
167,514 
108,747 
180,355 
321,419 
M7,305 
141,318 
163,766 
310,180 
300,837 
360v803 
147,331 
365,317 
394,761 
339,796 
130,577 
150,544 
349,689 
353,131 
287,721 
340,760 
188,943 
10e,0M 
106,720 
311.415 
353,199 
356,083 
174,320 


TOlus  in  dollan. 


1,630,000 
3,400,000 
3,088,000 
1,160,000 
1,806,000 

<a8,ooo 

1,113,000 
913,000 
737,000 
391,000 
110,000 
118,000 
494,0*0 

1,003,000 
1,061,000 
1,091,000 

964,000 

708,778 

666,730 

734,014 

073/M5 

830,356 

667,741 

747,171 

819,916 

747,941 

930,680 

615,393 

740,900 

713,317 

680,384 

783,885 

740,404 

588,506 

610,149 

709,318 

641,058 

601,810 

667,781 

381,179 


PICKLED    PISH. 


barrel*. 
57,436 
48,177 
4^440 
36,919 
3^999 
84,638 
69,783 
06,827 
63,543 
90,388 
85,935 
75,819 
76,831 
80,483 
56,670 
04,615 
97,611 
18,957 
84,777 
34,674 
44,716 
33,636 
13,883 
8«4*6 
36,331 
13,198 
44,436 
93,119 
66,663 
87,816 
76,419 
681117 
79,718 
71,599 
70,571 
89,445 
66,133 
63,9r 
61,63!> 
66,113 
91,787 
103,770 
86,441 
01,638 
61,661 
48,183 
40,916 
41,698 
13,831 
43,374 
36,508 
40,846 
20,r8 


keg«. 


5,356 
7,351 
6,330 
1N983 
13,408 
10,434 
13,118 
11,565 
18,045 
7,30T 
10,153 
13,743 
8,030 
9,380 
5,964 
8,383 
3,143 
908 
•7 
8,063 
6,988 
19k-t51 
7,400 
6,746 
7,300 
4,163 
7,191 
8,349 
13,911 
10,630 
11,459 
7,446 
4,309 
3,307 
6,733 
8,594 
4,030 
3,630 
3,344 
3,487 
3,979 
3,4?0 
1,667 
8,973 
3,153 
3,349 
4,559 
3,713 


TOlao  tn  dirilar*. 


560,000 
640,000 
348,000 
366,000 
303,000 
98,000 
181,000 
314,000 
305,000 
146,000 
81,000 
90,000 
118,000 
111,000 
319,000 
817,000 
400,000 
538,000 
164,000 
349,108 
170,770 
263,019 
848,417 
357,180 
140,176 
346,737 
310^917 
33^9e7 
304,441 
308,813 
177,978 
313,190 
134,639 
911,4M 
181,334 
191,780 
141,330 
179,106 
148,973 
163,336 
110,043 


*  For  nino  montlis  endiug  Ibe  30th  of  Jnne. 
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M«ln« 

New  Haapahin 


OMUMetient  . 

N^ik".:::; 
5"».,iIS;:; 

S^w"* 

■J«hC«r»M«« 
?•?*••  


Kaatnok* 
o««-. 

iffiUS'.: 

Morid* 

wkeonrfD  ::;:;:;•• 

Iowa 

OiMrictofOuhimUa 


OOUNTRIBS. 
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Fuu,  Dried  or  Smokec]— quintal!  Exported. 


IXPORTKD  TO 


Ivadlib  WMt  ludlM.. 
Daniali  Wcat  ladlM  .. 
Uulcb  Weat  IndlM.... 

BrItiabWMl  Indlea 

BriMah  AaMiina  OoloDiea,, 

Vrue* 

Fraooh  Waatladica..., 

Spain 

■pinUh  Wmtlndlaa  .., 

Portugal , 

Madeira 

Waal  lodiea  (fanerally) 

■""P* » 

Aftrka 

Italy 


quIntaU 

7,115 

0,003 

10,318 

141,430 


Ararage  price dollara, 


1800 


30,703 
110,184 

17,888 
3,670 
0,147 

11,510 

"70 
14,403 


1801 


1801 


qainiala 

3,853 

7,:38 

30,163 

111,030 

1,687 
66,166 
114,376 
10,851 
7,104 
1,564 
10,444 

"sa 

17,886 


quiolala 

1,0U9 

3,187 

33,060 

93,670 

37,0«7 
40,157 
134,943 
39,403 
30,033 

3,069 
43,388 

6,184 

33 

11,330 


1803 


quinlali 

083 

3,103 

63,968 

71,405 

3,401 
84,31)1 
06,043 

3,090 
10,(H)4 

1,336 
97,537 
10,537 

S,0»4 


1804 


1809 


quintala'qulntali 


3,533 

0,355 

Cl»,038 

70,831 

37,056 

40,333 

130,615 

6,471 

10,595 

3,805 

106,993 

5,098 

73 

0,417 


1,330 

8,788 

35,737 

63,676 

73,001 

6(;,03i 

137,9)1 

15,715 

9,100 

0,705 

71,300 

31,561 

133 

13,173 


1800 


1807 


quintal* 

1,381 

11,5(17 

30,070 

59,471 

6,906 

19,347 

96,930 

175,306 

I8,U6 

8,077 

4,133 

61,308 

18,310 

30S 

18,458 


qulntab 

6,51,0 
11,436 
30,358 
48,91 1 

6,3:11 

87,054 

103,351 

84,109 

13,810 

3,961 
5^000 

4,430 

780 

13,837 


1808 


.luintala 

1,337 

1,130 

7,7»3 

16,308 

10,144 

30,044 

39,054 

3,936 

1,658 

3,433 

37,399 


fl,4U3 


I 


1809 

quintal* 
103,081 
010 

00,500 


69,757 
37,170 
10,349 
3,019 
3,801 
5,909 
70 
3,103 


3  39  eta. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1810 

1811 

1811 

ISI3 

1814 

1818 

1816 

1811 

1833 

18U 

Swediah  Waat  India 

Daniih  Waat  Indiea 

Outob  Weat  Indiaa   

Britbb  Weat  Indiaa 

Briliab  AoMrican  Colonia*.. 
France  

quintal* 

30,849 

3,087 

9,303 

9\496 

3,iso 

95,748 

33,633 
0,3M 
6,048 

14,053 

1,930 

71 

11,501 

.... 

.... 

quintal* 
17,143 
4,869 

93,343 

38^033 
4,338 
3,033 

33,389 
3,517 
3,475 

35,999 

13,405 
339 

11,005 

qniolal* 
11,109 
143 

10,367 
1,111 

35,413 
3,001 
6,440 

30,910 
4,995 
1,761 

31,713 

1,170 

130 

30,003 

quintal* 
9,035 

37334 
3,055 
3,033 

13,039 

1,737 

438 

1,6S8 

quintal* 
1,997 

10,300 

4,479 

113 

7,849 

3,460 

638 

493 

quintal* 
1,479 
1,193 
3,943 

10,815 

401 

9,108 

33,597 
7,048 
8,983 
3,503 
1,530 

38,704 

48 
19 
.... 

quintal* 

843 

3,901 

4,788 

4,700 

779 

40,730 

33,749 

39,339 

16,997 

'l*781 

63,399 

838 

163 

10,910 

quintaU 

8,305 

15,437 

33,036 

489 

401 

58,731 
0,194 
M77 

"384 
23,405 

3t6 
14,430 
41,014 
37,938 
19,048 

quintal* 

7,050 

13,196 

13,643 

141 

99 

08,746 

1,930 

6,373 

"849 
19,045 

136 

9,676 

31,199 

34,017 

13,317 

quintal ■ 

4,011 

17,474 

30,849 

186 

Frencb  Weat  Indiea 

Spain 

Spaniah  Weat  Indie*   

Portunl    

3,390 
67,760 

1351 
10,101 

lladeTra    

70 

Weat  Indiea  (generally) .... 

f»n>P« 1 

AMoa 

lUly 

IS 

19,010 

31 

Cuba ; 

Hayd   , 

Braiil*,*e 

1,043 

38,388 

61,739 

9,041 

Arerua  price..  ..doltor*. 

315         190 

3  90 

3  50 

i  00 

4  80 

4  IB 

EXPORTED  TO 


SwediabWett  Indiaa 

Daniah  Weat  Indiea 

Dotch  Weat  Indiea 

Britiab  Weat  Indiea 

Britiah  American  eoloiilaa , . 

rntkcs 

Franeb  Weat  Indiea 

Spain 

Spaniab  Weat  Indiaa 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Weat  Indiaa (generally) 

f»"P« 

Africa 

iwy " 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Braail*,  Ac 


1834 


quintala 

4,734 

31,710 

33,710 

600 

30 

7,766 

79,493 

75 

6,848 

3,300 

444 

9,771 

130 

6,347 

63,098 

40,143 

13,750 


1835 


qninlal* 

3,793 

18^7 

33,690 

391 

630 

637 

74,986 

33 

6,593 

867 
16,639 

135 

1,915 

51,380 

69,189 

80,194 


1836 


quintal* 

1,336 

17,411 

19,918 

311 

11 

3,310 

63,147 

3,818 

6,933 

3,000 

711 

lo,799 

83 
6,131 

63,986 
45,348 
13,176 


1837 


1818 


1820 


quintala 

1,730 

16,616 

10,066 

68 

119 

40,983 

836 

0,414 

*1*89 
9,919 

48 

991 

83,080 

37,752 

8366 


quintal* 

3,444 

33,039 

33,900 

""» 

77 

67,779 

1,196 

0,997 


10,774 

100 

1,194 

73,144 

33,018 

19,513 


quintaU 

4,336 

38,406 

17,933 


00,994 

919 

7,399 

76 

203 

13,448 

175 

7,087 

95,708 

33,968 

13,782 


1830 


quintal* 

3,356 

30,393 

14,309 

"lis 

I 

39,105 

49 

6,079 

87 
9,061 

41 

607 

73,948 

35,490 

6,310 


1831 

1831 

18S3 

quintkl* 

quintal* 

quintal* 

1,047 

1,661 

3356 

31,744 

19,434 

10,939 

33,381 

33,736 

16,37« 

318 

708 

650 

9 

683 

197 

•  ••  • 

131 

44,179 

30,739 

31,104 

8,267 

10,071 

^^67» 

660 

349 

896 

6,048 

9,883 

9,631 

600 

140 

193 

466 

60 

67,614 

87,736 

79,433 

43,011 

43,400 

60,034 

".631 

7,698 

10,909 
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KXPOHTRD  TO 


£:"fW' We.,  I„dl„ n\) 

Danlah  Wwt  Indin o,  «, 

Du  ch  We.,  Indie..  .;       JJ-JfJ 
Br    ,h  w,.,  Indie... ...•.••••I     '^--'i?! 

«ril,l.h  American  oolonle. 

FreBehWeeViiiiiie'.".".".'."'.' 

Spain 

Caba 

«•»«...".■.'.".' 

AfricT.' :;::::    " 
lUIy 

Braall^Ao 

Other  place.. ...!.'! 


Hayti,  ,»d  the  Spanish  and  Danish  w...  r  j-  ' 

piokledfish  h„  been  principally  Z  ,^,'1  f,'"','" ''"  ™°"'™' ">  which 
barrels  of  pickled  fish  (hemn.  .nd^lt  T  """'''  *'"'='■  «'  '»2.??'> 
"ported  .0  the  Danish  Z  ^7^ 3  n",""'^'  '"  "^'■-'  *"»  «- 
7612  barreb;  British  West  Indt  ,99»  h  ',""''„'  ''"*"''  '^"'  '""iea, 
SpanUh  West  Indies,  21,660  barrel,    .Xh  ' .  ""'"'•   '"'••'"'  '>»"«'»  ' 

42,274  barrel,  of  pickled  fish  expor^d  "„  l^^'T"'^'  '°  ™™"''  P'""'-    Of 
Weat  Indies,  5078  barrels,  to  Ch  West T'h  ""^  '"'^"^  '"  »'"«■• 

West  Indies,  ■2,672b.rrel,  ,0  Cileli".  %  '■'■''*'  *"  «"»»"'> 
various  places.  The  greater  pI^ofth.M  !'/'*•  '"''  "'"  '="■""''«'  to 
«.be™e„  Of  the  Uniti  StlLTcltnfhl?  °"^'"  """  ""--  -^  '"= 

.re  ^e;::::7;ta,:::rshr:;dT-"'''  r "  "■-  ^"^  '''^'--^  --. 

mher  important  '  ^  '""""'  o*"  S'"-.     The  .W  (isl.cry  i. 

Extract  from  report  on  this  fishery  i_ 

"  The  flhnri    <5  I, 

.hark  broke  ihreS  ^if    '■"""  ''"''''''  ^aker,  also  ,„diS  1.  f    "  '°°'''  "  »"<■  '••"1. 
-  -™™,  .hen  '^.t;.rto'-,"2i;.£^^^^^ 
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them  M  they  now  do  the  mackarel.  They  arrive  in  the  Vineyanl  iouikI  the  iMt  of  May, 
or  beginning  of  June,  and  then,  iir  the  weather  advanoca,  proceed  northward  along  th'. 
coatt  ai  far  ai  Nova  Scotia.  But  the  fact  that  they  are  taken  very  nearly  as  early  in  che 
rivers  of  Maine  aa  in  the  Sound,  seema  to  favour  the  supposition  that  they  arc  a  deep  water 
fiih,  and  only  viiit  the  coa«t  in  the  nionthn  of  May  ana  June,  to  deporit  their  ipawn."— 
Hamard's  Register  for  1841. 

Salmon. — The  rivers  of  Maine  are  those  to  which  salmon  resort  more  than  to 
others.     The  Portland  Argus,  alluding  to  the  salmon  fishery  of  1840,  observes, 

"  Salmon  are  very  plentiful  this  season.  Dr.  Drew  of  Augusta,  says,  tliat  one  morn- 
ing lately,  he  noticed  in  the  market,  150  that  had  been  taken  near  our  wharfs  the  [)revioua 
night.  Their  weight,  we  should  think,  would  bo  about  seventeen  pounds  each.  At  ten 
cents  per  pound,  this  would  make  that  night's  fare  worth  2.5<5  dollars.  We  understand  that 
one  has  been  caught  in  Bath  this  season,  weighing  seventy  poimds.  It  was  sent  to  Boston, 
for  the  epicures.  They  have  been  sold  as  low  as  eight  cents  per  pound,  though  the  price, 
when  they  first  appear  in  market,  is  one  dollar  per  pound." 

MACKAREL  FISHERY  OF  THE  I'NITED  STATES. 

This  fishery  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  the  Nevir  England  states— chiefly  from 
Massachusetts.  Tn  the  ports  of  which  there  were  inspected  the  following 
number  of  barrels  of  mackarel,  during  the  years  1838  to  1842  inclusive,  viz. : 


TOWNS. 


Biwtoa 

Olouceitar  . . . . 
Ncwburyport  . 

Traro  

Wdlfleet    .... 

Hingham 

CuhuMDt 

Denutt 

ProTlncatown 
Barnttable  .  ■ .  ■ 
Seituate    


Carried  forwurd 


No.l. 

No.S. 

No.  a. 

brU. 

bri*. 

brii. 

S,9I7 

1,406 

1,^86 

J,07l 

I.HVS 

1,031 

1     «,0i5 

l,S3S 

.717 

3,440 

991 

,461 

3,308 

1,313 

",863 

8,69  i 

760 

,901 

MIJ 

733 

,336 

1,'ilH 

480 

967 

016 

H30 

940 

738 

376 

839 

371 

337 

433 
80.7J3 

31,018 

10,313 

TOWNS. 


Yarmouth 
I'lymnulh 
.Halrm  ... 
(Chatham 
Bararly  . 


Brflaght  forward 


Totdl. 


.1843 
.1841 
.1840 
.1830 
.1888 


Nol. 

No.l. 

hrli. 

hrla. 

33,918 

10,813 

437 

169 

396 

137 

80 

30 

IS 

» 

10 

0 

33,747 

10,040 

10,479 

ll,«9<l 

31,031 

31,733 

38,034 

39.341 

<6,SS« 

61.040 

No.  8. 

brb."" 
J0,77« 
60 
160 
78 
81 
ft 


31,141 
30,317 
39,654 
44,830 
83,041 


The  following  sketch  is  interestingly  descriptive  of  the  mode  of  fishing  at  sea 
for  mackarel. 

Extract  from  **  A  Journal  of  a  Mackarel  Cruise ;" — 

"  On  the  6th  of  July,  a  fair  wind  carried  us  beyond  the  bar  of  Newbury  port;  in 
a  few  moments,  and  we  were  soon  rolling  and  tossing  on  the  briny  deep.  Before  dark  a 
thunder  storm  arose,  which  lasted  all  night. 

"  We  sailed  south,  and  on  Friday  morning  was  sixty  miles  south  of  Nantucket, '  ♦  <M 
not  fall  in  with  any  mackarel  until  Saturday,  when  we  were  « ;illed  to  our  lines  before  ffawn 
of  day,  by  the  skipper,  who,  holding  the  morning  watch,  had  discovered  that  ther  >  .  a 
scool  around  us.  They  bit  well  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  we  salteu  oeven 
barrels  that  morning.     It  was  at  this  time  that  I  learned  the  process  of  taking  them. 

"Every  person  has  two  lines,  with  two  hooks  on  each,  and  even  when  the  fish  are  most 
plentiful,  an  experienced  hand  can  with  perfect  ease  tend  two  lines,  while  a  tyro  finds  difii- 
oulty  in  preventing  one  from  becoming  entangled,  as  he  draws  in  the  fish  or  throws  the 
hne  out  again.  Mackarel  ilways  go  in  scools,  but  it  is  not  every  scool  that  will  bite  ; 
when  they  will  not  bite  thoy  sw  scii  to  be  '  tcooling.'  In  this  case,  they  are  seen  in  large 
numbers,  with  their  heads  T  ,v',  ut  of  water,  swimming  with  great  swiftness,  sometimes 
m  a  direct  line,  and  someti  ie=  i  •  .  d  ..ud  round,  having  the  appearance  of  being  fright- 
ened. A  scool  can  be  so^'u  half  a  mile  distant,  ar.d  whenever  one  is  perceived,  the  vessel 
endeavours  to  '  run  into  it,'  a.id  stop  it  by  throwing  bait  among  them,  which  they  some- 


o.t. 

No.  1. 

rl«. 

brb. 

0,813 

J0,77« 

169 

60 

IJT 

ISO 

19 

7fl 

0 

n 

0 

ft 

0,040 

31,141 

l,«9fl 

M,ai7 

l,7S3 

39,6M 

9^1 

44,S20 

1,940 

»«,MI 

tintei  succeed  ill  (loiuir      Tl "    i    •         l 

.h«ut  the  va..e,  eon.f.u  oVithert.hlJS  "  '^nl'"    '\  ^^T*  «^  '«-P"'»  the  ,eo<,/ 

sS  »!?'%«:•"'*  """'•  """J  "'wav.  u«.d  vt  -1'  r*^'*'  an5  malted.     It  i.  |,^'„'d7p 
small  piece  of  Hah  taken  frnm  jl..   al  '         -    >.niif,  lis}iiii».      il    i,     •  ,    .s      "J"  up 

l»o  feet  Ion,,  b,„,  TiZ      j  ,  .""'""'•nt  cdled  .  .  Jff'Sh  ?.       ■    ""''  ""V  •™ 
thev  are  liot  found  every  dav    S,«     ^   ""^^  "'  *'>•'  momine,  or  iuat  nt   ni  K*       j    • 

•^ib^SClC-  r"'  -  -  »sS5 

told)  been  Hvi'nir  alrnn.!       ?  ,   "'^  ""^  somewhere  else      mLTg'v        '"".''  *"»^«  «"t  of 
soon  to  find  rafkareTln?'""''^.  "^°"    ''«P^.    for     w,  or  th^reo  "™'"  '"*'"  ^"^  ^  ""^ 
not  catch  the  amoun    ll^fH^  *?  eateh 'their  shaTo?  the"    C  ^r*'.  "P^^*'"^ 
led  to  suppose  thathVshanir';?^^'*'^     ^""'^  «°t  parlir   outfi  J"'' ^r  '^'^ 
they  fj  mackarel  Intv    and    h  ^'^™  ''^"^'  '>«<^«"«  tLe  wL  ""^i",  t;    '^'^^^ 

men.  for  the^i«  certain^^  atdS*  '\  '^  ^^  ^'''^  ^"^  *heir  labour    it  is  the  fi  K 
withsomanylLuriot^ihl*'"^  -''  -Hich  in  the  -aso7  oHhtrjlil  tdsnl' 
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LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISHERIES  OF  THF,  UNITED  STATES. 


The  fisheries  of  the  lakes,  and  especially  of  Lake  Huron^  are  of  very  consi- 
derable value.  The  following  account  of  those  fisheries  is  extracted  from  the 
New  York  Merchants'  Magazine  for  1842. 

"  The  larger  lakes,  as  weU  as  the  intAnor  waters  of  the  state,  abound  in  fish,  some  of 
them  of  the  most  valiuable  sorts,  which  nvc  now  taken  in  Lake  Superior  during  the  sum- 
mer by  the  American  Fm  Company,  whose  traders  are  found  scattered  at  widely  i  eparated 
points  along  its  shores.  Among  those  of  a  superior  sort  are  the  Mackinaw  trout,  the  white 
nsh,  stu/geon,  salmon  trout,  muskelunjeh,  ^iickerel,  pike,  perch,  herring,  the  rock  bass,  the 
white  and  black  bass,  catfish,  trout,  and  gar,  which  constUnted,  during  the  earlier  condition 
of  the  country,  a  very  valuable  a'ticlt  of  food,  as  thsy  do  now  of  coknmcrce.  Among  the 
most  prominent  of  these  are  the  white  fish,  which  are  not  only  peculiar  to  the  lakes,  but 
from  the  first  colonisation  of  the  territory  by  the  Frencn  explorers,  havt  been  highly  cele- 
brated ;  large  quantities  of  trout,  as  well  as  the  white  fish,  are  taken  upon  the  lakes  and 
shipped  to  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania. 

"  The  subjoined  -.Utement  derived  ftom  the  Detroit  Daily  Advertiser,  exhibits  the  pro- 
gress of  the  lake  fisheries  at  different  periods,  from  1835  to  1840: — 

"  *  With  the  immense  business  which  is  destined  to  be  done  on  the  western  lakes,  that 
of  the  fisheries  shoidd  not  be  overlooked,  as  it  has  already  become  a  considerable  item  of 
exports.  The  number  and  varieties  of  fish  taken,  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  it  is  stated  that 
no  fresh  waters  known,  can,  in  any  respect,  bear  a  comparison. 

"  <  From  the  earliest  period  of  the  settlement  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes,  fishing  has  been 
cai'ried  on  to  supply  the  inhabitants  with  a  part  of  their  food,  but  not  until  tb.  past  five 
years  has  fish  become  an  article  of  export.  Since  that  time,  the  business  has  rapidly  in- 
creased. The  number  of  barrels  taken,  so  far  as  information  can  be  gathered,  in  1835, 
was  8000,  and  in  1840,  it  reached  32,005  barrels. 

"  <  The  weight  to  which  some  of  the  fish  attain  is  unparalleled,  except  in  the  Mississippi 
— as  follows  : — 


NAMBS  OFFISH. 


Sturgeon  

Trout 

Miukelar.jeh    

Pickerel    

Mullet 

Whitefisb 

At  the  8«ult  Ste.  Marie 


Greateit 
Weigbt. 


\b». 

no 

60 
4u 
16 
10 


Average. 


lb<. 
70 

10  to 

10  „ 

»  .. 

3  „ 
»  .. 

4  ,. 


NAMES  OFFISH. 


Perch 

Roach  .... 
Black  Basa 
Billftah  .. 
Catfiah  .... 
Siaqnoelle. 


Oreateat 
Weight. 


Ibii. 
I 
1 


Averege. 


Iba. 


3  to   a 

fl  „    8 

10  „  20 

8  ..  10 


** '  The  varieties  usually  taken  for  pickling,  are  trout,  pickerel,  white  fish,  and  sisquoelle ; 
the  latter,  however,  is  to  be  found  only  in  Lake  Superior. 

"  •  Since  the  projected  canal  at  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  has  been  suspended,  Yankee  enter- 
prise, at  great  expense,  in  the  absence  of  artificial  locks,  has  surmounted  the  diificuUy  of 
getting  over  the  falls  leading  from  Lake  Michigan  to  Lake  Superior,  and  within  the  two  past 
years,  two  vessels,  by  means  of  slides,  rollers,  &c.,  have  reached  the  upper  lake. 

"  '  Three  vessels  have,  also,  been  built  on  Lake  Superior  by  the  American  Fur  Company. 
The  two  formei*  vespolc  will  hereafter  be  engaged  in  the  fishnig  trade,  in  freighting  salt, 
provisions,  &c.,  *  various  points  on  the  lakes,  and  returning  with  fish.  Heretofore  the 
American  Fur  Company  have  monopolised  the  trade.  This  will  open  a  new  era  in  the 
upper  lake  fisheries,  as  they  are  said  to  be  inexhaustible, 
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I*keSnperior. 

MMkinac 

aX«r''«  ■•"•■:::::::: 

Mouth  of  M.nnutee'Hi;/r  i !  .* ! ! ' " 

Saginaw  Bay  ... , 

Thunder  Bay .' 

South  Saginaw  Bay  ....;.'.';;;; 
Total 


1836 

banrela. 

3,000 

1,200 

300 

600 

SOO 

3,100 

MO 

4,000 


company  ,rtai  a  ftimd  l^t  '';. ''°"'  "•  «'  '«»«.  «  sWkinr  ™™f^f  ?  ""f  "»  "liter's 
"  7%e  wynarfs  of  /L,h  *i   ,  covered  with  luxunant 

blood  drawn  fm«.  ♦!,    "^     ,   »  °°*  sufficient  to  cover  fl,o    , ".'6wr  iiuces,  a  fen'  inches  of 

return  to  them     for  1,1  ^;    ?''^°  J''^  amphibious  aUig-ator  SllT«v          T^^^  *''®™  '^A 
'-'"•  "p^ii  Ufa  or  the  l«kp-   flia  «ai      •     • ^ ■      >^"cii  is  Uie  fiip*-.   o„j  u  >  {"••■^"- 
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Comparative  view  of  the  fisheries  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive  of  the  whale 
fisheries : — 

Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  in  1837. 


Vessels  employed  in  the  cod  and  mackarel  fishery       .         .         .No. 
Tonnage  of  same tons 


Number  of  quintals  of  codfish  caught 

Value  of  same 

Number  of  barrels  of  mackarel  caught       .         .         .         , 

Value  of  same 

Number  of  bushels  of  salt  used  in  cod  and  mackaiel  fishery 

Hands  employed 

Capital  invested ........ 


quintals 
dollars 
barrels 
dollars 

bushels 

No. 

dollars 


1,290 

76,089 

510,554 

1,569,517 

234,059 

1,639,042 

837,141 

11,146 

2,683,176 


PaoDUCE  of  Fisheries  of  Massachusetts  and  other  States,  in  1840. 

Smoked  or  Dried  Fish.— Untied  States,  773,947  quintals  ;  Massachusetts,  389,715 
qmntals;  Maine,  279,156  quintals  ;  New  Hampshire,  28,257  quintals ;  Rhode  Island, 
4034  quintals. 

PicAled  FwA.— United  States,  472,359  barrels  ;  Massachusetts,  124,755  barrels  ; 
North  CaroUna,  73,350  barrels;  Maryland,  71,293  barrels  ;  Maine,  54,071  barrels. 

Spermaceti  Ot7.— United  States,  4,764,708  gallons  ;  Massachusetts,  3,630,972  gal- 
lons; Rhode  Island,  487,268  gallons  ;  New  York,  400,251  gallons;  Connecticut,  183,207 
gallons. 

fFhale  and  other  Fish  Oil — United  States,  7,536,778  gallons;  Massachusetts, 
3,364,725  gallons;  Connecticut,  1,909,047  gallons;  New  York,  1,269,541  irallons ; 
Rhode  Island,  633,860  gallons.  '         8  » 

Value  of  Whalebone,  ^c— United  States,  1,153,234  dollars  ;  Massachusetts,  442,974 
dollars;  New  York,  344,665  doUars  ;  Connecticut,  157,572  dollars  ;  New  Jersey,  74.000 
dollars.  •' 

Hands  employed.— Vnited  States,  36,584;  Massachusetts,  16,000  ;  Maryland,  7814  ; 
Maine,  3610  ;  Connecticut,  2215. 

Capital  invested.— United  States,  16,429,620  dollars  ;  Massachusetts,  11,725,850 
dollars;  Connecticut,  1,301,640  dollars ;  Rhode  Island,  1,077,157  dollars  ;  New  York, 
949,250  dollars. 

Comparative  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  fisheries,  and  in  the  foreign 
ajjd  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


tons. 
945,803  42-95ths 


Registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  for  the  year  1841 

Enrolled  and  Licensed  Vessels. 

The  enrolled  vessels  employed  in  coastmg  trade,  for  the  year  1841    1,076,036  18-95th8 
Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  coasting  trade  .']       31,031  70-95ths 

Fishing  Vessels. 

Enrolled  vessels  employed  in  cod  fishery 

>»  „  mackarel  fishery        .         .         .     . 

Licensed  vessels  under  twenty  tons,  employed  in  cod  fishery 
The  registered  and  enrolled  tonnage  employed  in  the  whale  fishery, 

during  the  year  1841,  was i       157,405  17-95th8 

Aggregate  amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

""''"''''  1       .--  .  .   ^    .  2,130,744  37-95ths 


60,556  05-95th8 

11,321   13-95ths 

5,995  79-95th8 


30th  of  September,  1841,  was  stated  at         .         .  .         . 

Of  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  employed  in  the  coasting  trade, 

'  1,076,036  18-9oths,  ns  above  stated,  there  were 


amounting  to 

employed  in  steam  navigation '      174,342  44-95ths 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

"fco  pursued  He  „i  j,  j,^  »y»-  The  B«ca,»„,  „e,^  „,.  ^^^^ 

The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  .uid  Enriisfc  to  tL  M  ^  '^  '°""''""'  ■»««>T. 
of  d,.e„veri„g  .  passage  to  I„dia  SZ^J''^';']'"'  f-*™.  &,  a,e  purpj^ 
wh.oh  led  the  Dutoh  .„d  English  Te^  „  !'  °'  "**'  '"  '^^'  «". 

Donngthe  middle  of  the  seven.ee«h«„C  h"""      "  "'""■"o  "We  fishery 
northern  coast  of  8pi..be,^„,  and  prS^llT  rt  "'"''""■"'  "P™  *• 
necessary  apparatus  for  the  purpose  o?WH„rtl  ""V*"'  ""■*  '"  "'ker 
bone  for  market.    A  to«  ^.h  shop,  andtf.*!  j!''""^' "»''  P^P-nng  the 
town  disappeared  with  the  whale  fisher    ThTn  .T".'"  ~"«9"">~-    Tho 
■nose  prosperous  state  during  fl,.  year  ^go'^'  "°'°''  "*"'«  ««W  was  in  its 
•nd  14,000  saUors.    The  English  lufefill      "  '"''"°'""'  "»«'  2««>  ship. 
.'=omp«,y,  like  that  of  Holtand,  .ndin  n  5  ,T  T  '"^"'  ""  "-^  «»  «olX 

«».Wk«i  .n  the  pursuit  with  great  ,^0^3  ™*  '""  '°™  »«>"  «a«on. 

in  aie^X":  m;",^17^-J;;7;o^^  ''PhUosophiea,  Transactions,- 
-hale  fishery  had  been  earned  oH.  'the  ba™' f^^"'  *°  ='"""''"•  "  «»« the 
ye«.  A  year  or  two  afterward.,  the  wh^e  file"  "  "^''  ""  '"o  °'  thre. 
Stafford,  who  remark,  that  he  l^d  kiUed  se  *,7,rv''T'"'  ""^  "  »*r.  Kiehard 
been,'  «.ys  he,  •  at  the  Briuma  irfand.  IT  ."'"'  '''"^"  """^If-  '  I  have 
.  »b.'e  (.he  .perma^ti)  dead  on  ,  *C  tT  '"™  "^  "'  "■"  -™o  --^"f 
Myself  and  ^,  ^^^^^  ^^.^T^iZf  °™'  "■-  Wie..- 

Ml  them,  for  I  never  could  hear  of  .Z  ^T       ^  *'""'"  "»  o""  master  and 
»»ch  is  their  fierceness  and  .1111' "o        °'''''"  ""  "^^  by  anyLrn 
«rthma„yhu„dredpo„nd..."r^:;,;°";  '"Ob.  »b*,'  .aid  he,  <wou.dI' 
•fte^rds  distinguished  as  a  whale  fil^g^tZ' "»  *=  ^'^'^.  became  soon 
killed  whales  in  America,  "  the  India,,.       ^  ''""'  *"  E»S'i»b  eolonist. 

customed  to  ad,en.u„-  out  frlm  le  "C  t  T'"  "'  '""*  ''™-  -» 
w«h  their  lances,  or  other  inrtrumenronh.  '    *'"•""«■'  "<'  Pie™  them 
block,  of  wood  by  slrin..     T..... T  °'  ""  ""^  '"■><'.  which  were  f«.e-.J  .- 
•  -      ■  ..=>=  biocKs  were  thrown  overboard  the  mom";;; 

Sm  PWl-opi.ic.1  Tm„.a„i«„,  v„l.  i„. 
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that  the  instruments  penetrated  the  body,  and  the  attacks  thus  made  appear 
to  have  been  renewed  the  moment  the  whale  showed  himself  on  the  surface,  so 
that  these  monsters  were  finally  worried  to  death.  The  attacks  thus  made  by  these 
imperfect  instruments  seem,  however,  to  have  been  generally  directed  upon  the 
young  ones  near  the  shores,  that  were  towed  to  the  coast,  and  the  fat  taken  off 
from  only  one  side,  as  they  possessed  no  knowledge  which  would  enable  them 
to  turn  over  the  animal.  It  is  obvious  that  the  larger  sort  of  whales  must  have 
effectually  resisted  the  attacks  of  the  savages  with  such  rude  weapons,  and  the 
demand  for  the  oil,  which,  upon  the  northern  part  of  the  continent,  they  were 
accustomed  to  use  as  food,  was  but  limited/'* 

The  New  England,  or  American  whale  fishery,  was  commenced  in  the  island 
of  Nantucket.  It  was  colonised  by  an  adventurous  and  hardy  race  of  settlers 
from  other  parts  of  Massachusetts.  The  origin  and  progress  of  the  New 
England  whale  fishery  is  related  as  follows,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine :  — 

"  It  appears  that  one  of  the  species  called  '  scragg'  was  descried  in  the  harbour  of  the 
in&nt  colony,  where  it  remained  spouting  and  gambolling  around  the  shore  for  three 
days.  Measures  were  soon  adopted  by  the  settlers,  who  were  the  original  purchasers  of  the 
island,  for  its  captmre.  An  harpoon,  rude  in  its  form,  was  invented  and  wrought ;  and, 
afl»r  a  severe  contest,  the  monster  was  taken.  The  success  of  this  adventure  induced  the 
people  of  that  place  to  commence  the  entet:prise  of  taking  whales  as  a  regular  business, 
these  animab  being  at  that  time  very  numerous  around  the  coast ;  and,  as  early  as  1672, 
we  find  the  inhabitants  entering  into  a  formal  contract  with  James  Lopar,  in  which  he  en- 
gages to  carry  on  the  *  whale  citching'  jointly  with  the  town,  for  two  years,  on  their  giving 
to  nim  ten  acres  of  land  in  some  convenient  place,  with  commonage  for  two  cows,  and 
twenty  sheep,  and  one  horse,  together  with  the  necessary  wood  and  water.  The  town  were, 
ly  this  contract,  bound  to  carry  on  two-thirds  of  the  business,  and  himself  the  other  third. 
This  company  was  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  trade,  and  no  other  company  was  permitted 
to  engage  in  the  traffic,  unless  they  should  tender  to  this  first  organised  body  a  portion  of 
its  shares.  It  was  also  provided,  that  '  whosoever  kill  any  whale  of  the  company  or  com- 
panies aforesaid,  they  are  to  pay  to  the  town,  for  every  such  whale,  five  shillings.'  John 
Savage,  a  hardy  New  England  man,  was  also  procured  to  settle  upon  the  island  in  the 
capacity  of  a  cooper,  upon  uearly  the  same  terms  which  had  been  made  by  the  proprietors 
of  the  town  with  Lopar.  We  may  suppose  that  the  profits  of  this  crude  frame  of  enter- 
prise were  small,  but  they  were  at  least  sufficient  to  induce  the  prosecution  of  this  species 
of  traffic. 

"  Meanwhile,  the  people  of  Cape  Cod  had  reached  considerable  proficiency  in  this 
branch  of  enterprise,  and  their  success  induced  the  fishermen  of  Nantucket  to  adopt  more 
vigorous  and  systematic  measures  for  its  prosecution.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  inhabitants 
employing  Ichabod  Padduck,  as  early  as  1690,  to  instruct  them  respecting  the  best  manner 
of  taking  the  whale,  and  extracting  the  oil.  The  whaling  expeditions  from  that  port  were 
then  carried  on  in  boats  from  the  shore,  and  the  white  colonists  derived  important  aid  from 
the  Indians,  who  manifested  extraordinary  aptness  for  the  fishery  of  all  kinds,  and,  being 
placed  in  responsible  stations  as  boat-steerers  and  headsmen,  they  soon  became  experienced 
and  valuable  whalemen.  These  boats,  in  search  of  their  game,  often  ventured  even  out  of 
sight  of  the  land  during  the  pleasant  days  of  winter,  and  performed  feats  wliich  are  scarcely 
exceeded  in  our  own  day.  After  the  whale  had  been  killed,  he  was  towed  ashore,  and  an 
instrument,  termed  a  'crab,'  and  which  was  similar  to  a  capstan,  was  used  to  '  heave  oflF' 
the  blubber  as  fast  as  it  was  cut.  This  blubber  was  then  placed  upon  carts,  and  conveyed 
to  '  try-houses,'  situated  near  their  dwellings,  where  the  od  was  boiled  out,  and  prepared 
for  market.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  fishermen  to  descry  whales  at  a  distance,  a 
high  spar  was  erected  upon  the  shore,  with  cleats  affixed  to  the  top,  where  the  whaleman, 

*  Hunt's  Magazine. 
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»4  "  -^'"uia.  fQf, 

Sensible  EiSutL'^of  1^  'W^^  '°^«««J'  ''"d  command  a  broa^    •        ^  . 

right  of  finding  ;   theS^l  ^^^»!^^  '°  *''^'  ^^''^  »onste;  •  the  W"      '^'?'^"••'^'  ""O" 
giving  tothek.W  iSi*J^"'^"\«fthewell.k^^^^  and  thj 

^     "  To  Christopher  Hussev  a  Nw    ,  ^         ^''"""^^^  ^'^««t«d 

SS.^-?rSn^;2^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

bad  been  the  ^0^1^!  'TTu"^"  *•>«  «boreTr^ ^.t^rb  T^^'u'"  «^  ««  <^an  he 
.shore,  andfalhSSaseooTST'^.  "^^  *^«  ^^«°tucket  ^hSf men  »''V/''^  'P^^'««  ^b«h 
.nto  port.  ThisiLTgavea  new 7^^^  ^«  ^"•'^eeded  in  e"  turin^  ^^°^° /^  from  the 

thirty  tons  were  soon  bdlt  for  tb«  n  ^    ''  "^^  *^^  ^'"^'^  fishery  Son  tSf  °"'  ''"^.  ^''^'^^  «» 
out  f'or  cruises  of  about  ILwai!  ^^'^  of  extending  this  trafSr  tJ   °"®''"'  ^*'''  ^^^^els  of 
blubber  of  only  one  Xle  JLj>  'V°'*  '"r^^  *  ^^'^  bogsheTds  caSf'  7'^'^^  ^^''^  ^^^d 
owners  took  thi  blubber  in/'  *^'*'"  ^''^Z  bad  capture!   fb'T"®  ?^  containing  the 
voyage.     The  LSg  waTd  P^PT*^  ?«  °"  ^°^  ™'^'CtsS.fnlT^^"«'  ^^^^^  *« 
outfits  and  apparatus^wTre  pE'ln^'jtr"'  "^'•"'^  -«- -Tctd  S^^^^^^^^^ 
tution  of  vessels  for  boats  coS,  L       ^°"''^''  ''^"^^^  "ear  the  ZZj       "^'"1'  ^^  *be 
whalemen,  as  the  whJe' ZTer^.Y!'^ ^^P^<^^  '»  the  e.peditionTJ^f  ?.'•     ?««"bsti. 
vessels  engaged  in  the  whSllEs  ft  ^,^™'°'«bed  .-  Tnd  t     yf.^^r  ^^r^^^et 
thirty  to  forty  tons  burden    fn^        i    •    "  *bis  poic  was  six  JlJli^'  *r  number  of 

of  Cape  Cod.-^  K  tSrin '     PP.^'^  V  seamen  from  W IL  ^    '"''^  *°  ""^  tblir  shipT 

frequently  dull,  and  the  ^hXSlllZ^''^  ^"^  ''^''^^^^d'   Indeed  .W^"*^*  ««  of  the 
time,  furnished  the  chief  ZlZfT^"  ^^^'^  to  look  to  a  for^;^      '  .     ^o^estic  sale  was 

for  the  merchants  of  Eekfto:^^^^^  f  "^^''^  ^^^-ke^  vJSeTS' t  ^"*^"  ''^  ^f"^ 
export  it  to  England  in  thoio^'^^'^'iS^  quantities  of  whale  oTrx^**'^^''^^^^^ 
profit,  the  oil  of  theisLd  b'^  l^''^^''  ^'""^  ^bicb  traffic  tbi  T- ^?"*"*^^«*'  and  t? 
aroused  the  people  of  £„nt?F  °u*?'"^  «»  ^^'•y  high  renutaH  ^  ^"T^  *  considerab  e 
sures  to  expo'rt  fhe  Set  oflhe  fisf  *™I  •"*^-^*'  -  "C ieiiSr;,  '^^^  ^-J 
But  although  the  prospects  of  „!„        ^'^  themselves,  and  accoS^l    /  ^  ^^''^^^  '"ea- 

th.s  ">atterfknowiSgrafthe  Se  o^fr-"*^  ''"^''*'  theyTo^it^,^^"  '^'P  '^'  P^fi''- 
consequences.      Accordino-Iv     «K     f    {  *^^''"  enterprise  would  be  n.f     j  F^**  '^""t'on  in 
despatched  to  EuroT,SK"''°"*/''?    y^^"-    1745,    TsmaU  v?'*^  ^^^f*  disastrous 
ments  to  England  afd  other  fo'[f  °^""-     ^''^  ^^P^^ition  Ss IcoSl  ^  ^^^^    «^nd 
attended  witC  a  double  advanf„    ^r  P"'"'".  ''''^  increased.     tZ  n.^fl  S^'  ^^  ^^'^'  «bip. 
was  found  that  the  artldes  L  tR  "'  ^'^''^  ^''^^  ^^-'-^d  lar^e  pr"  fiTs  !  '^  of  enterprise  wj, 
'ng  of  iron,  hardware,  hemnanSrr.P'"'*'  *°  ^^^^ch  their'shins tl.       *''"'"  ^"^-g^^^.  it 
the  trade,  and,  beinVn7cCi"'^^''*'V  ^^^^  P^-^cisely  o/^he  £7  ^7"'^^^^ 
return  cargoes.'  ^  ^"""'^^''^  ^'  «  cheap  r^te,  they  were  a^nlir''  ?'^  "'^''^^d  for 

^    "  But  in  the  year  17o5   thp  1        r  "dnnrably  adapted  to  their 

t^e  se^  or  by  cipturelt  l^ilTu  ^^^^^^  ^'''P^'  -^h  their  crew.  ,,  ,,.  ,    ,      , 

4V"  ^^"^  ""'''  '^'^  «  war  iith  Scef 
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tbrew  a  temporary  blight  over  the  traffic,  although  it  continued  to  increase.  The  ihips 
viere  enlcu-ged  in  size,  from  thirty  to  100  tonq  biu^en  and  more,  as  whales  had  become 
scarce  upon  their  own  ranging  grounds  near  the  shore,  and  larger  vessels  were  required 
to  advance  further  into  the  ocean.  A  number  of  the  larger  class  of  vessels  was  despatched 
to  Davis's  straits  and  the  Western  islands,  being  provided  with  complete  outfits,  and, 
while  a  few  made  g^eat  voyages,  others  came  home  '  clean,'  from  the  ignorance  that  then 
prevailed  respecting  the  courses  of  the  winds,  the  proper  feeding-ground  of  the  whales, 
and  of  all  those  other  facts  which  could  only  be  acquired  by  experience.  Whaling  aon> 
tinned  to  be  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitant's  of  that  island,  while  the  attempts  which 
were  made  to  carry  on  this  pursuit  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  appear  to  have  failed. 

"  Another  fact  tended  to  diminish  the  profits  of  the  whale  fishery  at  that  time.  The 
E<nglish  government,  discovering  that  oil  was  far  preferable  to  other  light,  being  better 
adapted  to  common  use,  and  less  expensive,  became  anxious  to  increase  that  branch  of 
commerce  from  her  own  ports,  and,  in  consequence,  granted  a  large  bounty  to  this  species 
of  industry.  By  that  means  it  was  much  enlarged,  and  London  soon  became  an  important 
whaling  port.  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  measure  was  to  cut  off  Nantucket  from 
a  considerable  portion  of  its  foreign  market ;  yet  the  American  whale  trade  was  not  sen- 
sibly diminished,  as  its  consumption  was  enlarged  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  and  even 
the  exportation  to  England  continued  to  be  carried  on.  As  new  coasts  were  explored,  the 
field  of  the  whale  fishery  became  enlarged,  and  the  American  whale  fishermen  adventured 
widely  into  the  ocean  for  their  favourite  game.  The  places  at  which  the  whale  fishery 
commenced,  and  the  periods  when  it  was  beg^n,  prior  to  our  revolution,  we  have  in  the 
subjoined  table,  which  is  believed  to  be  accurate  : — 

"  At  Davis's  straits,  in  the  year  1746. 

"  The  Island  of  Disco,  in  the  mouth,  of  Baffin's  bay,  in  the  yew  1751. 

"  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  year  1761. 

•'  Coast  of  Guinea,  in  the  year  1763. 

"  Western  islands,  in  the  year  1763. 

"  Eastward  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland,  in  the  year  1765. 

"  Coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  year  1774.  * 
"  Besides  these  places,  whaling  vOyages  were  carried  on  to  a  considsrable  extent, 
although  for  a  shorter  period,  upon  the  Grand  Banks,  Cape  Verd  islands,  numerous  points 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  Bay  of  Mexico,  the  Canibean  sea,  the  coast  of  the  Spanish  Mun, 
and  various  other  parts  of  the  sea.  The  amount  of  enterprise  invested  in  the  traffic  at 
different  periods,  and  the  profits  of  the  voyages  at  this  early  stage  of  the  fishery,  may, 
perhaps,  be  interesting  at  the  present  time,  exhibiting  as  they  do  the  progress  of  the  traae 
in  this  country. 


The  Number  of  American  Ships  employed,  and  Oil  produced  from  the  Catch,  for  Ten 

Years. 


YEARS. 


1T61.. 
irea.c 

I7M. 
1785. 
1766. 
1767. 


Veuek. 


Barrelf. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


number. 

uuraber. 

78 

9.140 

1768 

60 

9,238 

1769 

72 

I),9S.1 

1770 

101 

u,sia 

1771 

118 

11,969 

177'i 

lOS 

16,301 

TmmI*. 


Bamlt. 


Dumber. 

numlier. 

lU 

I9,43» 

US 

18,140 

1» 

14,331 

lis 

1S,7M 

98 

7,888 

"  It  appears,  also,  that  the  price  of  whale  oil  in  England  was,  in  1742,  18/.  13<.  per 
ton  ;  in  1743,  HI.  8s.  per  ton  ;  in  1744,  10/.  per  ton;  and  in  1753,  21/.  per  ton. 

"  From  the  year  1771  to  1775,  the  whale  fishery  increased  to  a  most  important  extent, 
and  the  hardy  islanders  of  New  England,  who  formed  the  whaling  companies,  were  mecha- 
who  manufactured  the  cordage,  the  casks,  the  sails,  the  iron  and  wood  work  of  the 


mcs. 


ships,  and  even  built  the  ships  for  the  whale  fishery.     According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  Massachu 
setts  alone,  during  that  space  of  time,  employed  annually    183  vessels,  of  13,820  tons 

*  See  History  of  Nantucket,  by  Obed  Macy. 
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inrden  ia  the  northern  whale  fUherv    and  191  ,       o 


l!::!i:^^:^^^!;^j;;^«^«^^^^,^  *»«.  nr. «, ,« 


rOBTB  P»OM  WHICH 

THB  EQUIPMENTS 

WSRK  IIADB. 


Veuals 

I    fitted  nut 
■noHslly  for 
j  the  North,  i   Tonnige. 

ern  whale  ' 
I      flHbery. 


Ndntiieket aumber. 

Jfellfleet ; I  6» 

parcmouth *2 

Lynn ,  «*' 

Martha'.  Vlae)ard".".".'.'""i  ,i 

Barutable  .......      1  •" 

fioaton ■ "  ■ 

Falmouth,     Barnitabie 

county  

Swmtej I  * 

4 

Total 


A  tew  years  previous  to  the  revolution    *l, 
o.  was  about  40/.  pr  ton.  and  for  header  5o'/  Z'^  ^T  '"  "^'^'^^^  ^ov  spermaceti 

"  Nantucket  was  found    nfr*»  tu  .    . 

foheiy  in  an  impoverished  eon^^U      The  S"'^  7'''  '^'  P""«Pal  '"art  of  the  wh  . 

sr!:^ht?L"ete 

hammer  were  again  Laii  in  ittlctVr^b  T/  ^'^^  'T^  °^  »»>«  b  oat^/anft 
favourite  enterprise.     In  1785  thl  ^    •  ^*™''  ''"»W'ng  and  refittinff  new   vp«L1    e     • 
for  the  outfits  were  low  whHe'th«n-""T  T""''^  S^e^^  P'-ofits.     The  artwl      ^°'  '*? 

•perm^ToU  .  fL  !"l,  *'*''•>'  ***?  °^^'>"*«  spermaceti  Knd  «)/ f^  *'°'""'°"^e«lth  of 
ortKi^^'wttdSt^lTT'^f^  *^«  »'"^°-  ™-y  tZYii'"  H°''^^^ 
m  this  oount^,  Z  SSsln^g  St'ue"  tth^^  '^'^^'^'  *»>-  -'SV^the  taS 

*  Pitkin's.    Hunt's  Magazine. 
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duties  were  required  to  be  paid  for  its  importation  to  Great  Britain,  after  the  war  of  the 
revolution." — Munfs  Magazine. 

"  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  affords  an  excellent  harbour,  opening  directly  from  the 
Atlantic,  and  it  was  thought  that  a  good  market  would  be  there  provided  for  whale  oil. 
Inducements  were  held  out  to  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  remove  there,  in  1786  and  1787, 
and  a  considerable  number  settled  on  a  spot  opposite  Halifax,  called  Dartm(nith,  when  there 
were  built  dwelling-houses,  wharfs,  spermaceti  candle  manufactories,  stores,  and  dockyards. 
Here  they  carried  on  the  whaling  business  for  several  years  with  success,  but  were  finally 
induced  to  remove  to  Milford  Haven,  in  the  west  of  England,  there  to  prosecute  the 
whale  fishery.  Nantucket  suffered  considerably  by  this  settlement,  having  lost  some  of  its 
most  active  and  enterprising  whalemen,  still  the  auspices  of  the  whale  fishery  grew 
brighter,  oil  advanced  in  price,  the  number  and  size  of  the  ships  were  increased,  their  voy- 
ages were  extended,  and  the  vessels  from  that  port  which  had  confined  themselves  to  the 
West  Indies,  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  different  parts  of  the  shores  of  North  America,  now 
extended  their  ranging  grounds  to  the  banks  of  Brazil,  where  right  and  sperm  whales  were 
very  numerous.  The  manufacture  of  sperm  caudles  was  increased,  and  large  quantities 
were  not  only  consumed  in  this  country,  but  also  exported  to  the  West  Indies.  iU)out  this 
time  the  domestic  consuniption  of  oil  was  much  extended  by  the  establishment  of  light- 
houses, and  the  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  country  ;  one  branch  of  domestic  indus- 
try thus  aiding  the  other.  In  fact,  the  enterprise  invested  in  this  labour  was  enlarged  to 
such  a  degfree,  that  the  little  island  of  Nantucket,  could  not  fiimish  sufficient  seamen  to 
carry  on  the  whaling  voyages  from  her  own  port,  and  many  Indians  and  negroes  were 
imported  from  the  continent,  who  resided  on  that  island,  and  became  some  or  the  most 
valuable  and  active  agents  of  the  whale  fishery." — Hunt's  Magazine,  Pitkin. 

"  The  principal  seaports  along  New  England  coast,  embarked  in  the  whale  fishery,  from 
1787  to  1789.  ' 


State  of  the  Whale  Fishery,  from  1787  to  1789,  inclusive. 


PORTS  FROM  WHICH 

THE  EQUIPMENTS 

WERE  MADE. 


No.  of 

Teueli  ttttrd 

out  BDDuall; 

for  the 

northern 

whale 

fishery. 


Nantucket 

Wellfleet,  and  other  porta 

at  Cape  Cod 

Dartmouth 

Cape  Ann 

Plymouth 

Mitrtha'i  Vineyard 

Boo  ton 

Dorcheater  and  Wareham .  • 

Total 


18 

12 

45 

"1 

a 

6 
7 


91 


Their 
Tonnage. 


tona. 
I3S0 

730 

3700 

"eo 

120 
4.')0 
420 


No.  of 

veaaela  fitted 

out  annually 

for  the 
aontbern 

whale 

fiahery. 


IS 

4 

5 
3 

"i 
*"i 


Their 
tonnage. 


tona. 
3700 

400 
780 
3S0 

ioo 
"oo 


S820 


4390 


No.  of 

aeanien 

employed. 


487 

312 
650 
28 
13 
39 
78 
101 


1611 


Spermaceti 
oil  taken 
annually. 


barrela. 
3800 


2700 


IOO 
220 
360 
800 


7980 


Whale  oU 

taken 
annually. 


barrela, 
8,260 

1,020 
1,790 
1,340 


13,130 


"  In  1790,  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Nantucket  was  directed  to  the  seal  fishery, 
profitable  voyages  for  the  capture  of  these  animals  having  been  made  previously  from 
England,  the  seals  being  found  upon  the  same  coasts  as  the  whales,  and  requiring  the  same 
outfits  and  men.  The  first  expedition  fitted  out  from  New  England  was  for  the  coast  of 
Africa.  It  was  not  successful,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  a  business  which  has  been  since 
prosecuted  with  energy  and  profit.  During  the  succeeding  year,  a  number  of  successful 
cruises  having  been  made  by  the  English  vessels  upon  the  western  coast  of  South  America, 
these  foreign  enterprises  induced  the  people  of  Nantucket  to  rang^  with  their  ships  upon 
the  same  coast,  and  whaling  ships  then  first  adventured  from  this  port  to  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  almost  invariably  returned  with  full  cargoes.  The  success  of  the  whalemen  of  Nan« 
tucket  in  the  whale  fishery  induced  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  settlement  of  New 
Bedford,  which  has  since  arrived  to  great  opulence  by  this  traffic,  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  whaling  ships  ;  and,  in  1792,  they  had  enlarged  their  adventures  to  a  considerable 
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extent.     Tho  market  for  oil  was  a.t »!.:.  ♦!.«-    i 

were  sent  into  that  country  from  EnXJd  To  «  '^""^  .•""°'*  «'''«°^«d  i"  France  :  lamos 
made  from  the  United  slltenhth^^p^tUVrfiS  tt'tS  ''  '"""^'"^  '^VrnlntlT^ 
broke  out  m  that  country  swallowed  up  allTreS^  -n*  •  *  ™^2^t»«n  ^at  afterwards 
h^rtonan  of  Nantucket  hi  denominate!  it^^  •  IX  !"^"«"-  ^he  period  which  the 
bronze  by  the  circumstances  of  the  period,  for  S  ^h^^'  T  ""^l  *""«*  *«  ^^  "^e  of 
vented  the  importation  of  the  article  intaHirf  f  ^"""^  revolution  effectually  nre- 
jgutted;  the  plice  of  oU  in  S^'^^^  feS  LTo^S,??"  '''A  ^«'-^  markets  Kme 
Nantucket,  the  provisions  requi^  for  the  outfit  .?  ^°'^^oh  it  could  be  obtained  in 
wluJemen  in  the  fivce.  I„  <3dition  to  these  Si^fl?.!'^'^  '°  ^»'"«'  •"'^  ™in  stared  the 
and  the  United  States  was  expected  whn«fK!r^^  cmumstances,  war  between  France 
jo^ajyes,  and  commercial  disMtST^e  The  Jo^^^n'^f^^-r^r  ,^°**  ^^'^  ««»  uponTZ 
thu,  .mportant  branch  of  the  comme^e  of  t^tZ^^  '^  '"*  -«?«'  overs^adowj 

Zt^^^^  we. earn  that  in  ISIO  most  of 

people  who  had  been  engaired  inX  trafflo^?  T**.  ^".8^''""*  ^"^  threatened.     The 

and,  while  the  motives  ffr  fdZt^  Ke  ^^7  ^'^Tf  i  *''«  "««""  «f  8uS;tence! 
*i;33e  to  twenty  per  cent.  Two  yeTrs  afterwL.5?  dimimshed,  the  premiums  of  insurance 
wh.ch  restrictloris  genernllyVZet^l^^'^'^ll'-^'^rg^ 

Nantucket  were  afloat,  three-fourths  of  EcTw«LT^'  ^''''^"■^iffhths  of  the  capital  of 
so  great  wa.  the  apprehension  ofZdecIaraL„rf  l^.W^'"'^  *?  '^*"™  for  a  vei;  and 
to  the  British  government  by  the  l^S^^fT  if'  *''?*  *  ^°™'''  P«*it'o°  was  /espatched 
protection  for  tleir  commercVanntsl^T "^^^^^^  '^^^^  ^d^ral  Cochrane,Ck?n1 
irerent  operation  which  succeeded.  bK  t  J^,"ir»°'"'  *?,"™"°  neutral  in  the  belli? 
"land    |verted  from  their  ancient  bus"ne«  wereTft  L°°.*""''  *"*^  *^«  °«^'P't°«'  of  that 

common  wreck  ;  but  the  eZtic  Ses  of*^l!f '■^;'*  "  ^«"  ^^^^wn,  was  involved  in  one 
commenced  upon  a  new  foundation,  SJI^^^^^  "^"d  the  whale  fishe  J  Z 

to  the  present  time.     During  the  'year  18 19  ?t  wL    "1^  7'^  *  8^°*'  """^  «««d  gJowth 
coast  of  New  England  ;  ani  whale%  let  fitZ  nf^?!*'*  v  "''^y  P'''"*«  «'°»?  the 
New  London,  New  BedfonL  Cape  CoTZTn    ,       o"*  from  New  Yorfc,  Long  Island 
present  day.  constituting  riou^ro^Lt^w^lft  ^^^Jiave  been  in^reasin^g  tothe 
scattered  along  our  nortfern  maritimeToL  !^  L^  ^  .'^!?*'["^  settlements  that  are 
pnse  of  that  figh-minded  class  of  ^n,  orAmerT2"T.^  °^  *he  liberaUty  and  entS! 
population  of  the  country,  and  the  iJ4«,^  American  whahng  merchants.     The  irrowino- 
whde  fishery  from  the  iS«5uct  on  SSLr^^r  °^  i**?"  '^^''  P™duSITy  Sf 
quinng  them,  together  with  theZ^ZtlT^ ''    "*^*  ''^  multiplied  branches  of  trad^  «! 
nty  to  its  prosecu^on  furnished  b7theBtnlTor»i'"  ""^  *^  *°!f.T"^'  •°<»  t^eTe^- 
time  as  it  now  is,  a  lucrative  andVerm3eld  oTcomZ""""*'^^^  T^''  '*  '°  """iug 
.    According  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  the  whole  numSr  5  *''»°"?«««-  -Jf""*'*  Magazine.        ^ 
winter  of  1834,  was  434.  of  which, iSt  38? tresS^^^^^^  1°  '^1  ^^''y^  ^  «>e 

The  greatest  part  of  these  b^Inno.  t^  Z      o  ii? ^  5  *°°  °%  ^arks  and  briffs 


I 
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AMEKICA. 


"  The  MflOftinidg  number,  Uing  about  136  from  the  bnt  information  obtained,  belong 
to  the  following  ports  : — 


PCRTI. 

Na.  ot  w—tU, 

PORTS. 

No.  ot  raawl*. 

R>l  Harlxmr 

13 

IS 
IS 

PnrUmnuth 

Falaimik .....i... 

W nrraU   •■••• fraaaa 

Briatoi :.:...: 

Nawpart 

Huil£o 

ProvMaaea  ••..... 

railRifar 

PMi^kaapaia 

HyoMirtli 

Oloueeiilrr. 

Nairb«r|rh 

Bridcaporl 

Newburjrport 

IM|«rten 

Italeni 

Boaloa 

NaW  York 

Wanhan 

PorUaad  

WlacMaati  

Oraaiijp«rt , 

"  The  number  of  veaMls  employed  in  the  sperm  fishery,  6om  New  Bedford,  was  112, 
with  a  tonnage  of  37,168,  and  2828  men  ;  aud  from  Nantucket  was  sixty-nine,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  24,216,  and  1684  men.  The  number,  from  the  other  ports,  in  the  same  fishery, 
may  be  estimated  at  about  eighty,  making  the  whole  number,  in  the  sperm  fishery,  about 
261 ,  and  in  the  right  whale  fishery,  about  1 70. 

"  The  value  of  the  ships  employed  in  the  former,  with  their  outfits,  has  been  estimated, 
by  those  well  acquainted  with  the  business,  at  30,000  dollars  each  ;  those  in  the  latter,  at 
1 5,000  doUars,  and  the  barks  and  brigs  may  be  estimated  at  1 0,000  dollars.  The  following, 
therefore,  may  be  deemed  the  value  of  all  the  vessels,  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  from 
the  United  States,  about  the  Ist  of  January,  1834,  including  their  outfits. 


261  ships,  b  the  sperm  fishery 
120    „         „       right  whale  fishery 
50  barks,  brigs,  &c.      . 

Total     . 


at 
» 

» 


dollars. 
80,000 
15,000 
10,000 


dollars. 
7,880,000 
1,800,000 
500,000 


10,180,000 


"  The  entire  tonnage  of  the  whaling  vessels,  in  the  districts  of  New  Bedford,  Nan- 
tucket, and  New  London,  as  above  stated,  was  94,075  ;  and  if  we  estimate  the  tonnage  of 
the  vessels,  in  the  other  ports,  in  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  vessels,  in  these  three  places, 
the  whole  tonnage  employed  in  the  whaling  business,  may  be  stated  at  136,000,  which  is 
not  far  from  one-tenth  of  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  same  ratio, 
the  whole  number  of  men  employed,  would  be  about  10,900.  The  men  usually  have  for 
their  shares,  three-tenths  of  the  earnings. 

"  In  1830,  it  was  calcidated,  that  the  following,  among  many  other  articles,  were  con- 
sumed hj  the  whale  ships. 

"  Thirty-six  thousand  barrels  of  flour;  80,000  barreb  of  beef  and  pork ;  18,000  bolts 
of  duck  ;  6,000,000  of  staves  ;  and  2000  tons  of  cordage. 

"  The  consumption  of  these  articles,  as  well  as  others,  must  have  increased  since  that 
period. 

"  About  one-half  of  the  common  whale  oil,  finds  a  market  in  Europe,  one-quarter  in 
the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  the  otiier  quarter  in  the  United  States. 

"  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  spermaceti  oil  is  consumed  in  this  countrj' ;  from  one-quarter 
to  one-third  being  used  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories  ;  and  in  this  indirect  way, 
one  branch  of  domestic  industry  is  materially  benefited  by  another. 

"  And  we  cannot  but  observe  in  this  place,  that  the  temperance  now  practised  on  board 
most  of  these  whale  ships  contributes,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  of  these  long  and 
hazardous  voyages.  We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state,  that,  in  April,  1834,  no  less  than 
168  of  the  whale  ships  of  New  Bedford,  were  what  are  called  temperance  ships,  furnishing 
no  spirituous  liquors,  except  for  the  medicine  chest. 

"  Great  Britain  formeriy  gave  a  high  bounty  on  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery: 


WHALE  FISHEnv  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES.  ggj 

but  this  bounty  ceaaed  in  1824      A  A„t«  k 
ing.  in  the  o««  of.perm«eti  ^,  to  iptwCr  ""  ^'^''^  °"'  '^  ~°«"»^'  •'"ount- 

n^nt  of  the  A^et^n'^'TfL^o^^^^^^^  -11  about  the  eo..ence. 

•ny  one  year,  from  1814  to  1824.  wien  th«  ho..!*^        i  ""•"'^'"  °^  "''*]»  '"g-ged  in  it.  in 
jnd  Joying  1827  „en.  .„d 'i:  isVi^^yliTot  Zr^^^^^^^^^^  '''^'^' 

•na  937  n«m ,  and  th..e  .hipe  w««  fix,n,'th«  port  o?Cdfn?' '  ""     *  **""^  ^'^  *^^^' 

OUTFITS  OF  WHALE  SHIPS. 

S^^St^lSf:^^  iaconsiderablelt^n^th.  «.- 

fiave  .ailed  whose  total  cost  does  not  varyS  from  fiO  n^  j?P  *'°%''  ""^^  ^^ile  many 
provisions  required  for  the  crew  upon  tWr  vova^^       '^  '^ff-     ^''^  P^ncipal  kind  If 

S  *"  ^???  *="'*'''  ™^  fro-n  ''bite  oak.  SSd  a  aSntlfW     ^^?**',  ''"'*«'''  '««d«»  from 

th«  il  ^  i"*^  *°  thirty-two  men  are  employed  T^'  .  *  '*"?  ^^'"-^  ^ans  four 
to  b^T''"^^?'°'T'"°f  **»««%  and  conSiTnthIs^"°•*^^^^  ?"/*'^'*  '''*<'  J'«t^«en 
to  be  signed  by  each  sailor,  makes  it  binding  o^thln  ^^""^  "*'"'««  t^*'  ^^  required 
necessary  outlays  of  the  voyage  ;  and  unon  th«!.     °T"*"J.°  P''°'^''«  t^^^  «Wp  andll  ihe 

entitled  to  such  part  of  the  oil,  or  whatever  els«  ml^K^Vx  ^^  ?  con^Pensation,  they  are 
for  their  services  ;  and  if.  in  ewe  of  S.  ®'*!.™ay  ^e  obtained,  as  shsJl  be  ac^ L^ 
perform  his  part  ;f  thi  v^^age"^  thl  ^L  ""^  r*'"''  "^  *''«  orewT^bK 

in  their  own  right,  whatever  of  coZensatfon  wS/ 1^%°^^'"  "«  ""'Powered  to  draw 
age  been  completed,  this  comp^Sn  S^n  '  JJ^-'.^''"  *^u*'^«''«^ 
served      The /lays.'  or  shares  of  the  oa3  ^oTT''"^^  *°  *''«  *™«  th«y  shaU  hTve 

amount  of  their  experience  and  value  Lth^vo^a^^^^^^^    *"'*  '"■*'^'  ^'^  """""'ed  by  the 

Ihe  annexed  enumeration  of  the  ouantitip,  nf 

P^duce  required  in  the  outfit  of  We^^C  U^^ir^"^^  °^  ^*»*'^  «"«!  domestic 

the  JVantuciet  E„guirer~good  authoritron  all  L?.       during  1841,  »  derived  from 

Srfr\  ^^^^'"•'"^^"^^"ha^rCas^V™!.**!'?  P^'^rff  to  this  branch Tf 

S    ».*^V^''"'  to  a  fleet  of  650  sail  of  fw^t^"KS''^'""''^*«'^"dly  venturing 

^e  broad  ocean,  whe«,  the  world  may  sail  a^^dX^*?'  *  monument  ««^  ZZ 

New  England  perseverance,  energy,  Ldhidmi^^l  •''"^'J"'"  and  enriching  resulto  of 

m  encouraging  this  fishery  ;  butS^X^es^'K  Pfc  °**"*°''  ^"^^  "^t  been  ne^li«nt 

bounties,  W  royal  grants,  and  m^oi   Sv«"L  "\^'^  f  ^*-     NotwithsSC 

Sf  ?:.l°^*ll  °**'?'^  ^''^  fi^J'^'y  hTSed  uter  t?rr^  "P^°  *••«  adventuroi 

^!!l!!::^!l^^;;^^  their  oteotlpSiTr*"  "°*'*^  ^"«"«=«  -d 

.  A  R  T  I  c  I.  a  8. 


P'onr 

Pork  uid  beef!  i!'.'. 

S»«» 

5"«*' 

Tm 

Rico........ 

Dii<:k "" 

Cordage "" 

Iroakoepi 

■••»•• 

ftflW 


■  barrali 


'  .galloiia 
Iba. 


•  ••••  If 
'••piec«a 
••..tona 
• . . .  •  „ 
.baiteh 
..■heeta 

•  burela 


•M,240 

46,0M 

2M,fiOO 

836,480 

soa.roo 

90,  SAO 
(04,800 
21,600 
a, 330 
»,7I6 
SSO,000 

iMiiro 

4,330 


Whilalead 

PaiotoU 

Cotton  wd  calicMa'.'.' 

Butter. 

te.r*' ""'«"" •' 

HHna....;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

Dried  applea '■■ 

Dried  flab. 

Tubaeco ' 

Soap 


Iba. 

•  •Kallooa 
•..yarda 

Iba. 

..barrab 
.boihela 
Iba. 

I 

• .  • . .  „ 
.....  „ 
. ....  „ 
...bozea 


1N,600 

■1,980 

073.000 

MS.4SS 

1,111 

>a,Mi 

4A,a40 

44,900 

1*6  480 

Ml, 140 

4112,000 

4,210 


U   m 
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AMERICA. 


We   add  Um  following  intereiting  aooount  of  the  equipment  and  expeoM  of  fittinf 
180  Dutch  whale  ships  for  the  QreenUnd  fishery,  in  the  eighteenth  century ; 


IQUIPHBNT. 


84,800  acir  OMkt 

S.700,000  booiM,  for  raptlring  oM  cMkf,  tic... 
Onoprn'  w*KU. 
17»,0f -  • 
MAIi 


178,000  llw.  of  oordin 
^'rl 
•lorM,  he 


nt    kod    npalrlDg    boMi,    with    thttr 


Iron  work,  nalla.  iinliiu'  w*f**,  Ao 

400  UflO  lb>.  of  bMf,  As 

8,800  Arkloa  of  buttar,  of  •l(bty  or  Bintly 

Amitordam  lb«.  oach , 

158,008  llw.  of  ••oefc.flib 

8S«.WWlb*.  btMsult 

78,000  Ibi.  of  Mfl  br«»d 

8M  aokora  of  0«B«r> 

8Df  ir,  iplov*,  8io 


Oarriad  forward. 


Kapanaa. 


florlB*. 
10*  000 

43,000 

8i,aa« 

85,000 

15,1100 

3,000 

40,000 

57,000 
11000 
40,800 
18,000 
5500 
8.000 


408.100 


BgUIPMINT. 


Braa(ht  fbrward 

8O,0oolb(.  af  Prlaataadpork 

I44MO  Ibr.  of  olwaaa 

80,004  Iba.  of  Trial  aad  Laydrn  ohaaaa 

10,800  barraU  of  boar , 

8,000 aaoka  of  paaa,  barlajr.Iko 

Harnoi  aadwlutib 

Variou*  eouka'  and  cabin  fumiiare,  axpeaaoa 

of  iranrpoHlBg  alorea  on  board,  Ac 

ilard  rooaay  to  aoaaian 

Waaoa  of  tha  aramaa,  parable  ob  tba  raturn 

of  Iba  ahl|M,  and  othar  iacidanul  vipaaaaa 

durlBg  Iba  royaga 

Par  Iba  fra||kl  ar  bira  of  ihlpa,  at  tha  rau  of 

SOOOflorlsa  for  aaeb  ahlp 


Total  of  adrancaa  for  ISO  whala  fl«bln«  aklpa 


■> 


iorina. 
483,100 

s.sao 


1  MM 
a7,8«« 
40  500 

3.000 

88,000 

180,000 

840,000 
540,000 


1. 790. 1 00 


SHiTFiif  o  arrived  from  the  Whale    Fishery  at  the  dllFerent  Ports,   and  the  number  of 
Barreb  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  1841. 


PORTS  OP  ARRIVAL. 


Ski  pa  and 
Barka.    I 


Brigt. 


I 
BohooBarr.  SpemiMatl 


/.inc 


Naw  Badfnrd 

Naniiiokat ■ 

Palrhartn  , 

Darlmouih 

Weatport  

Matiap  liaatt  and  Blpploaa 

Warebam    

Brfgartnwn 

HoTmra'Hale 

Kail  Rirer 

Newbiiryport  

Plymouth 

Boaton 

Palmouth 

PrnrineetowB 

Newport 

Biiatol 

Warren 

Proridence 

New  London 

Bloniugtoa 

Myalie 

Bagharbor  

Oreenport 

NewBoflulk 

Bridgeport , 

Hudaon 

Poughkaapala 

WilmingtuD , 

Newark 

Cnldapring , 

Jamaaport , 

Wiacaaaet 

Portland 

New  York , 


ToUl  in  1841  . . . 
Arrlred  in  1840 


number. 
48 
81 

is 

1 
8 

t 
0 
8 

1 

t 
1 
0 
I 
> 
1 
0 

1 

8 

5 

8 

IS 

s 

I 

at 

4 

1 

* 
1 
I 

4 
1 
8 
I 
1 


'number. 
7 
3 
0 
0 
3 
I  6 
3 
I 
8 
0 
0 
1 
0 
8 
0 
8 
8 

a 
I 

0 

I 

0 

1 
I 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


171 
175 


number. 
8 
I 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 

0 
0 
0 

i 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


barrela. 

54,800 

89,801 

8,880 

8,900 

8,180 

8,280 

1,430 

S,i6S 

500 

950 

400 

500 

876 

6,810 

1,800 

1,035 

8.897 

8,930 

3,115 

1,670 

4.115 

1,580 

600 

5,310 

1,000 

900 

400 

300 

580 

5,000 

40 

iio 

900 


41 
48 


157,048 
156,455 


Whala. 


barrela. 

49,5^0 

3,405 

18,450 


TO 
830 

SO 

1,300 

000 

40O 

18 

1,300 

1,080 

370 

40 

as 

175 
\800 

7,350 

17,890 

8,460 

1.600 
48,680 
6,608 
1,800 
3,700 
8,300 
8,000 


8,460 
4,150 
1,5)0 
1,100 
8,880 
1,000 


805,104 
103,441 


Proobess  of  the  Whale  Fishery  from  1815  to  1841,  inclusive  ;  showing  the  Number  of 
Barreb  of  Oil  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each  Year. 


YEARS,      j  Spermaceti. 

Wbale. 

r  B  A  R  8.      Spermaceti. 

Whalr. 

YEARS. 

Spennaeeti. 

1841 

barreli. 

157,343 

156,446 

141,664 

129,400 

188,569 

188,321 

175,180 

130,884 

118,171 

barrela. 
30^064 
803,441 
323,623 
238,710 
816,110' 
133,050 
136,100 
123,293 
159,166 

1838 

barrela. 
79,067 
110,538 
106,820 
79,840 
73,077 
03,180 
32,840 
68,240 
91,380 

barrela. 
170,141 
113,948 

86,274 

-  barrela. 
87,830 
43,000 
48,000 
34,708 
11,318 
18,638 
83,650 
7,530 
3,044 

1840 

1831 

1830 

183* 

1880 

1811 

1818 

1829 , 

1810 

1887 

1828 

1810 

1830 

1885 

18»4 

IBSS 

1827 

1826 

1826 

1824 

1818 

1817 

1816 

1815 
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V  B  A  R  a. 


IM.. 
IIM.. 
1MB. . 
IMe.., 
IMT... 

im»... 

IMS... 
Itlt... 
1(11... 
»)t... 
Ull... 
1814... 

18IS... 

Kir..., 

I*l«..., 


Whila 

(oijiiiinon) 
u(l  and  bone 


•tnlliiri. 
!MO,om 
Slii.OM 
319,000 
4IH,0eo 

47);,aoo 

88,0(10 

if!o,noo 
3n,ooo 

rn.ooo 

ft«,Ofl« 
3,900 
1,000 

»7,oo(i 

110,000 
331,000 
489,000 


dolUra. 

I7A,000 

70,000 

163,000 

iNa,(Mo 

130,000 

33,1100 

130,000 

131,000 

in  3,000 

■  41,000 

10,900 

9,000 

143,000 

M,000 

Ilii,0fl0 

104,000 


1810 
IHVO 
IH'il 

IH'i'i, 
l"M. 
IN'll. 
IH«3. 

ls««. 

IM1I7, 
IHM. 

■  tag. 

1 830. 
11*31. 

tl3«., 
833.. 





dollara. 
431.000 
036,000 
33(l,4Mn 
311,419 
431,119 
l«H,17a 

mi,m 

1  HI, 170 
49^  103 
«H0,(i»3 
a8>4,W3 
l.lUfi,3'i3 
1.110,139 


'ollan, 

131,000 

■  13,000 
17MI7 

■  97,184 
11I.JM9 
306,014 
1I9,N67 
311,011 
304.M1 
440,04r 
39J,IM9 
aH7,9IO 
<7 1,390 
309,494 
301,040 


shape,  in  the  following 
produce  the  hord^  sooa 


^''{^''^^'^^'Ss^Ltf.o^^'Zlr^^^ 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


Bperm. 


Whale. 


1834.. 
1839.. 
■836.. 
■837.. 
1838.. 


barrel*. 


118, 6M) 
181,713 
■  31,396 


bmrreli. 


■31,187 
110,133 
116,B3« 


V  B  A  H  8. 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1841 ;;; 

1843,  to  i*ugu"iV v." .'.'!.■.■■■ 

;.' .■.■;.■ 

Sperm. 


b«m-ia. 
■41,.13d 
I97,7i'l 
199,304 
16»,«37 
113,966 


Wbale. 


barretn. 
l'^9,783 
107,008 
107,348 
101,041 
160,617 


October,  1836,  to  ,h.  SOlh  of  £^i  ,842  ^"^  ^"^  """•%•  ''"^  *«  '«  " 


V  E  A  R  S. 


1830 
1837. 
1858. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1841. 


8PE  R  M      OIL. 

Qiiaotity. 


Value. 


barrela. 
4,929 
9,619 
8.199 
1,731 

■  3,797 

■  1,091 
0,139 


dollara. 
119,787 
131  875 
137,800 
83,015 
430,490 
343,300 
133,144 


WHALE  AND  PISH  OILS 


QiianlUy. 

barrela. 
791,990 
119,047 
193,194 

4;,oe 

14.1,310 
1 .10,114 

)n,H8 


Value 


dollara. 
1,049,486 
1.171,949 
1.996,773 
915,484 
1.404,984 
1.260,660 
1.319,411 


are  in  commisaion  thia  year  thnn  1        ur         1"°*'    however,    the  fact.      More   shin! 
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The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries,  out  of  the  ports  of  the 
United  States,  is  645,  belonging  as  follows.     In  1843 : — 


PORTS. 


New  Bedford 
Fairhaven  . , 
PalDi'iuth  ..  ., 
Erigarlnwn  .. 
Holmea'  Holu 
Naniuoket  .. 
Dtrtmoutb  . . 
West  port  .. . 
8ippic4ii  ... 
Mattaprojiett 


Ve«- 
aeli. 


No. 

317 

43 

6 
10 

3 
8A 

1 
11 

7 
10 


PORTS. 


Warebam  .... 
ProTincetown 
Plymouth  . . . . 
Newburyport 

Boaton  

Ljnn 

Salem   

Somrratt  . . . . 
Uiickabury  .. 
New  Suffolk., 


Vea- 

aela. 


No. 
7 
16 
7 
1 
4 
3 
8 
3 
1 
1 


PORTS. 


Pall  River  . . 
Froetowii  ... 
Portauiouth  . 
ProTidenoo  . 

Briatol    

Warren  .... 
Newport  ... 
StonlDgtuD    . 

Myiitic 

New  London 


Ve«. 
aela. 


No. 

7 

I 

1 

8 

8 

30 

13 

30 

8 

SO 


PORTS. 


BridgepoTt   

Sag  H  arbour 

Cold  Spring 

Greeoport 

Hudaon    

Pougbkeepale    ... 

New  York 

WilmiDgton  (Del) 


Vea- 

aela. 


No. 

3 

44 

8 

T 

a 

9 
3 

a 


Of  the  645  vessels  employed,  only  112  were  in  port  on  the  22nd  instant,  leaving  533 
vessels  afloat,  actively  engaged  in  obtaining  cargoes.  Many  of  these  vessels  ace  daily 
looked  for,  and  the  reports  of  those  absent  exhibit  a  very  favourable  condition  of  the 
trade. 

Sperm  oil  does  not  bring  in  this  market  so  high  prices  as  it  used  to  in  previous  years ; 
but  whale  oil  and  whalebone  are  at  present  in  active  demand,  at  as  fair  prices  as  we  have 
quoted  for  some  years  past. 

The  prices  of  sperm  and  whale  oil,  and  whalebone,  from  1838,  to  1842,  inclusive,  were 
as  follows: — 


YEARS. 

Sperm  Oil. 

Wbale  OH. 

Whalebone. 

1838 

75 
98 
90 
HI 
C4 
63 

eta.              eta. 
to    07  RT.    83 
„  no    „    103 
„  106    „     100 
..  105    „      94 
..    03   ,.       73 
,.     78  „      63 

30 
30 
30 
30 
33 
31 

eta.             eta. 
to    37    ar.  33 
>.     30     „    341 
.,     S3     „    30 
,.     36     „    31 
„      38     „     33 
..     40     „    34 

17    to    31    ar.    191 

17  „     19      ,.      ISJ 

18  „    33      „      19 

1839 

1840 

1841 

18      „     33      „      19| 
30      ..     33      ..      33 

1843 

1843 

36     „    SO      „ 

Average 

prices  for  the 

six  years  above, 

are — 

Spern 
Wbal 
Wbalt 

1  oil 

eenu. 
86 

33  S-6 
..     334 

e  oil 

The   New  Bedford  Shipping  List  gives  the  following  estimate  of  Ships  and  Oil  to 
arrive  in  1844: — 


There  are  aeventy-two  sperm  whale  alilpa  wbit  h  may  arrire  Id 
1844  (that  will  be  tbirty-aix  to  aixty  niontha  out),  with  19,000 
barrela  aperm,  and  130  barrela  whale  each  

Three  aperm  wti;>le  abipa  that  may  arrive  in  1844  (thai 
ahippe.l  a  part  ur  the  whole  of  their  aperm  oil  home  in 
1843),  will)  900  barrela  aperm  and  SOO  liarrela  wbale  each  . . 

One  hundred  and  aix  twoaeaaon  right  wbalera  that  may 
arrive  in  1844,  with  1930  barrela  whale  and  3S0  barrela 
aperm  each  

Ten  one-seaann  right  whalera  may  arrive  in  1814,  with  100 
barrela  aperm  and  1 400  larrela  wbale  each 

Forty  Atlantic  aperm  wbalera  that  may  arrive  in  1844,  wiih 
27S  barrela  aperm  and  twenty.6ve  barrela  whale  each 

Eatimated  quantity  to  be  aeiit  home  from  outward-buiind 
whalera,  &c 

Deduct  for  oil  to  lie  aold  in  South  America 

Total    


Sperm, 
barrela. 

108,000 

1,M0 

36,6^0 

1,000 

11,000 

3,300 

I48,S00 


148,IM)0 


Whale. 


barrela. 

10,800 

1,800 

306,700 

14,000 

1,000 


334,000 
8,000 

326,000 


Vei- 

(eli. 

No. 

44 

).. 

3 
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EXPORTED  TO 


Rnwia 

ffUMia .":; 

Bwoden 

SwaiUih  Wft  IndlM 

Denmark  and  Norway  ... 
Dapbh  West lodie* .:.... 

Holland 

Dutch  Weit  Indies 

nreatBriUin 

Brlti.h  West  Indies 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  &e 

Frcnce 

ftcneh  West  Indies!!.'.'.*.', 
Spain 

Spaniah  West  Indies.'.*!!!!, 

rortugal 

Madefra., 


West  Indies  (generaUy)' ! 
liarope ., 


Are  rsge  price. 


1800 


gallODs. 


3,021 

16,733 
10,706 
10,927 


18,349 
84,413 
20,287 

2,749 


1801 


gallons. 


236 

12,3*19 
19,643 
17,907 

13,688 
46,609 
70,257 
I7,S4I 

4,785 
3,474 


1802 


gallons, 


871 

r,i46 

2,138 
21,836 

18,843 
40,076 
18,223 
127,128 
20,777 
a4,G8l 

8,480 
14,282 

4,528 
15.082 

1700 


1803 


gallons. 


390 

's'isi 

18,080 

37,288 

60,907 

22,756 

17,850 

175,715 

54,006 

66,631 

12,697 

3,380 

S,8I2 

29,889 

870 


1804 


gallons. 
l'4,320 

'so? 

4,885 

3,330 

79,673 

46,507 

12,390 

26,248 

48,986 

288,857 

16,176 

38,348 

6,.'.67 

4,184 

8,526 

32,033 

507 


1805 


gallnns. 
24,073 


1,034 

6,i89 

55,505 

4/110 

3'2*,i87 

32JS',668 
30,331 
83,230 
25,613 
2,066 
6,332 
31,031 
30,240 


1806 


gallons. 


1,819 

13,693 
37,653 
14,949 
2,000 
49,346 
4,440 

342,837 
34,24? 

196,393 
33,273 

io'Im 

32,824 
31,875 


1807 


gallons. 


6,805 

31,610 

10,082 

185,121 

•  2,430 

30,879 
32,440 

200,059 
16,992 

161,331 
17,695 
16,400 
21,842 
17,533 


1808 


1809 


ao  I  to.  I  50  cu. 


gallons. 


4,lt6 

I's^oes 

87,793 

15,123 

97,306 

2,896 

's,7i3 
8,202 


44  ots. 


gallons, 
33,586 

81,563 
71,900 
44,440 

I0,4SA 

10,947 

6,760 

36,637 


8,8in 
20,636 
96,466 
36,068 
22,310 


41  els. 


EXPORTED  TO 


Russia 

J'ussia 

Sweden 

Swedish  West  Indie's' ! ! !  i 
Denmark  and  Norway... 
Danish  West  Indies ... . 

Holland 

Butch  West  Indies .!!!!! 

Creat  Britain 

British  West  Indies 

Hamburg,  Bremen,  Sec,  . 

France   

French  West  Indies!!.','! 

Spain , 

Spanish  West  Indiii.*. ! ', ! 

Portugal 

Madeira ! ! ! ! ! 

West  Indies  (generally')!! 

Europe 

Cuba 

Hayti 

Braiii !;.::!!" 

Average  prioe 


1810 


1811 


gallons. 
6,707 

77,958 

15,102 

80,150 

1,080 

7,206 

17,130 


67,609 

26,284 

170,466 

23,6M 

2,617 


gallons. 


11,123 

7,358 


1,\822 

40,699 
3,316 
4,810 
23,636 
34,790 
5,978 
4,602 
9,204 


1812 


gallnns, 


6,300 
3,808 


4,087 


1813 


1814 


gallons,  gallons,  gallons,  gallons,  gallons, 


193 


1816 


1816 


1821 


40cts.  I  40  CM.  I 


.... 

.... 

490 

.... 

2,316 

.... 

370 

10,962 

.... 

11,817 

4,787 

630 

36,714 

.» •  • 

4,958 

.... 

9,616 

.... 

..!! 

50Lt«.  I  80ct8.  |l.40ct«.  I  83  ct» 


33 


1,000 
"3,796 

22,947 
4,731 

16,670 

1,821 

S90 

4,130 

7,893 


99 

646 
10,211 
3,967 

'3I63I 

80,'l"oi 
1,397 
4.768 
6,789 

33,1140 

300 

9,903 


e9ct8. 


66,080 
3,061 

36,984 

5,667 

102,066 

23,195 


377.239 

2,081 

44,224 

100,688 

1,810 

35,220 

l'%608 

9,746 

73,906 

11,827 

611,313 


183i 


gallons. 
22,736 

30,948 
4,880 
34,373 
14,763 
100,300 
26,438 

"901 

438,S65 

15,264 

33,901 

78.926 

346 

62,019 

4,919 

4,136 

24,183 
17,471 
36,413 


1833 


gallons. 

19,598 

96,341 

1,190 

900 

6,717 

302,879 

20,619 

46,482 

1,200 

344,649 

188,798 

30,840 

13»,145 

2,009 

98,719 

1,341 

3,609 

90,418 

7,837 

30,376 


EXPORTED  TO 

Russia 

Prussia "■ 

Sweden '.!!!!" 

Swedish  West  Indies!.'!!' 
Denmark  and  Norway.. .. 

Smi'"'.."'*"''"'""  •  • 21,164 

■  iolliind laiteil 

Dutch  West  Indies....' 

(3reat  Britain 

British  W«t  Indies...'. 
Hamburg,  Bremen,  Ste. 

France  

Prenrh  West  I'ndi'es'.'.".' 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies'!!! 

Portugal 

IWadeira 

West  Indies  (generau'y)' 
Eurnpe 

H«"i .v.'.'.!:!!!  66,^ 

'""" I    44,238 


566 

278,690 

77,923 

44.890 

342,087 

2,196 

6:,079 

26,242 

3,688 


1830 


1831 


1833 


gallons.!  gallons.!  gallons. 


610,651 

6,404 

7,669 

48,413 

3,143 

■10,168 

l^8e6 

1,668 


37,647  23,736 
14,912  9 133 
4,063  I    18,080 


25.106 

117 

14,297 

1,824 

876,492 

17,020 


6<M),269 
4,271 
6,363 

118,590 
496 

11,683 
1,198 

33,6.il 
3,.10l 
1 1,.')7G 


I 


30,679 

27,597 

280 

32,224 

4,386 

4 '0,907 

20,4,13 

14,138 

096,683 

64,642 

6,213 

08,468 
913 

0,106 
3,369 
71,164 
74,744 
7,918 
4,214 


39,001 

2t,ii;« 

120 

87,237 

8,739 

1,168,631 

26,627 

58,604 

208 

1,638,286 

129,562 

8,8.15 

125,090 

3,009 

92,480 

7,377 

8,110 

72,000 

68,633 

87,967 

8,603 


18.13 
gallons. 


9,167 
96,960 

1,689 
8.1,181 
18,699 

3,830 


4,029 
72,031 
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Sfebhaceti  Oil  Exported  from  the  United  States. 


EXPORTED  TO 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1803 

1803 

1807 

1808 
gallona. 
220 

"33a 

1800 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Dariisb  West  Indies 

gallons. 

367 

2,100 

204,717 

2,443 

2,120 
3,819 
6,196 

gallons. 

"720 
781 
66,860 
6,102 
7,204 
4,334 

'4,384 
'1,148 

gallons. 
232 
478 

'U49 

13,226 

601 

7,980 

1,667 

1,223 

694 

gallons. 

"243 

42,540 

233 

'mIo 

2,530 

gallons. 

'2,443 

640 

2,080 

338 

gallons. 
233 

3'6',733 

648 

6,652 

609 

2,801 
3,401 

gallons. 
"395 

l'2',827 
2,402 

10,798 
9,662 

4,831 

gallons. 
676 
386 
1682 
7426 
1114 
9190 
3603 

3010 
108S 

gallons. 

Dutch  West  Indie 

Great  BriUin 

60,652 

Brituh  West  Indies 

France  

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indie 

Madeira 

West  Indies  (generally) 

Average  price 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

80  cts. 

Idlr. 

80  cts. 

60  cU. 

EXPORTED  TO 

1810          1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1816 

1816 

1821 

1822 

1823 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Duuish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indie 

gallons. 
62,367 

1,607 

aliens. 
133,773 

gallons. 

63,001 
20 

120 

gallons. 

gallons. 
.... 

gallons. 

"5,273 
3,133 

gallona. 

758 

818 

gallons. 
1,447 

202 
"i60 

333 

4,613 

90 

gallons. 
283 

""234 

3,801 

1,062 

600 

gallons. 
22 

Great  Britain 

British  West  Indies 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

293 

son 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

03 

West  Indies  (generally).... 

Cuba 

Hay<l 

Brazil 

10,658 
1,211 

Average  price 

76  cts. 

1  26  dlr.'  1  dir. 

.... 

.... 

1  dlr. 

1  62  dlr. 

EXPORTED  TO 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1833 

Denmark  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indies 

gallons. 

112 
410 

"36 

318 

186 

1,883 

"244 
12,412 
2,630 
2,699 

gallons. 

1,817 
64 

'"180 

19,023 

3,194 

261 

galloi.s. 

550 
200 

""eoo 

1,940 

'2'3',844 
1,007 

gallons. 

773 

63 

.'>,332 

83 

123 

98 

'60^143 

1,277 

30 

gallons. 

223 

1,392 

347,319 

584 
161 

'28',828 

1,930 

378 

gallons. 

2,488 

186 

108,336 

330 

321 

283 

129 

24,956 

1,234 

gallons. 

1,896 
145 
220 

610 

6 

288 
....  1 
40,414 

867 
1,467 

gallons. 

2,655 
137 

'  'r,431 

411 

3,967 

58,353 

376 

29 

gallons. 

180 

207 

816 

60 

"r,639 

38,789 

1,116 

gallons. 

450 

69 

626 

84 

Great  Britain 

British  West  Indie 

France 

French  West  Indies 

Spain 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Portugal 

Madeira 

West  Indies  (generally).... 
Cuba 

2,470 

639 

36,503 

146 

1,830 

Hayti 

Braail .' 

Countries  to  which  Whalebone  has  been  Exported  from  1834  to  1843,  inclusive. 


COUNTRIES. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1 

1842     1     1843 

lbs. 

45,281 
130,799 
677,908 

lbs. 
10,020 
83,954 
in,003 

lbs. 

24,478 
121,483 
883,659 

2,878 

I" 

lbs. 
6,496 
336,718 
812,677 

3'2',434 

60,762 
629 

lbs. 

63,098 

532,677 

966,423 

7,0ij2 

30,890 

43,330 

lb«. 

24,048 
680,705 
675,246 

30,643 

33,336 

420 

lbs. 

30,134 

936,763 

870,630 

3,936 

13,377 

29,320 

Ibl. 

oosjois 

85,547 

3,063 

19,405 

Ibi. 

43,552 
306,615 
551,391 

14,723 

lbs. 

23,588 

340,878 

3,633 

11,640 

36,931 
187,185 
396,110 

France 

Italy 

Holland 

United  Kingdom 

Total  lbs 

•• 

•• 

•• 

■  • 

.. 

.. 

898,773 

Value,  dollara 

•• 

•  • 

■  • 

•  • 

•• 

310,379     259,148     326,382 

' '  r  '"    — -— —  -   '■■ 

267,481 

i8oa 

galtoDi. 
60,(Ua 


a 

isas 

D». 

talloni. 

281 

aa 

at 

ass 

m 

m 

m 

iOO 

IO,«M 

i,aia 

I8S3 


gallooa. 

4M 

fi9 

eas 

84 


a,470 

0S9 

36, 8M 

MS 

1.830 


1843 

Ibi. 

93,388 

840,878 

8,M9 

1 1,540 

36,931 
187,185 
a95,llO 


898,773 
357,481 
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NuMBEE  Of  Gallons  of  Spermaceti  and  Whale  Train  Oil  Exnnrf  Af         r.    r 

to  the  foUowing  CoTntn^^f!^^'*^^  ^«""  *»>«  United  States 


DB8TINAT10N. 


Pniuia,  ipennaoali 

t.     „wh»le 

Hanie  Towni,  •permacetl... 

•»     .  .»» whale 

Danuh  Weit  lodiet,  ipemi. 
u_i»  J  "  whale., 
Holland,  ipennMeti 

,,       whale 

Belgluia,  apemaceti 

>>        whale 

Hayli,  ipermaceti "    "' 

,1     whale ■"■ 

Cuba  and  I'orto  Rico,  apem' 

m«     t         '*  whale 

Mexico,  ipermaceti 

,.       whale ' 

Briiiah  America,  •permaVeVi! 

•,_         ■>  whale 

J/eDmark,  ipermaceti. . ,  . 

_      ».„    whale ;■■■ 

Dutch  Weat  ladiea,  .p«rm.  .'. 
s_  J  "  ,  .,  whale.., 
Sweden  and  Norway,  iperm 

n~.ii  "  whale 
Braail,  (permaeeti 

.,      whale .■■"■ 

United.Kingdom,  aperm'tceti! 
_           »              whale..., 
France,  •permaeeti 

»       whale " 

Other  places,  upermaoeU..] 
,1  whale 


1834 


1S3S 


gallons,  gallon,,  ^^non,.  g„^,„,  —^ 


48,86a 

62 

706,360 

1,61U 

4,596 

1,011,946 

163 

420,323 

504| 

18,604 

48,634 

61,938 

3,427 

1,977 

4,331 

30 

33,600 

163 

20,749| 

78,378 

186 

72,772 

a,600 

11,417 
03,753 

30,892 


82,770 

32 

965,384 

803 

110,a53 

577,306 

asaloao 

816 
13,.<)99 
56,637 
68,177 
3,336 
0,540 
013 
4,0301 

73,8501 

si  174 
113 


1836 


1837 


39,531 

47,475 

693,654 

796 

0.171 


90a.7«a  1,303,191  1,169,169     613,249 


2,813 
29,167 


400,541 

787 

6,136 

94,330 

78,348 

7,133 

1.771 

915 

4,013 

30,591 

99 

30,903 

113 

36,968 

9)032 


1,338,779 
324 
>.499 


1838 


338,903 

169 

8,433 

80,183 

73,400 

1,384 

671 


1,693,601 
941 
8,839 


1843 


1839         1840  1841 

salloDH.  gaUon..  gallons.  TIH;^  J;^ 


107,060     137,133        3.088      00,466 


3,840 


05,613 

3,301 

36,543|    103,309 


858,733 

833 

16,003 

93,039 

08,330 

309 

40 


39,663 

33 

13,847 

ao'46i 

306 

3,840 

66,642 

300,144 

36.049 
4,591 

60,033 


063,630 

020 

3,053 


81,033 

56/ 

6,004 

69,008 

108,751 

3,674 

3,113 

130 

46,739 

1,134 

16,385 

35,930 
3,867 

20,318 
3,893 
7,111 


1,393.331 
993 
4,344 
344 

1,990,677 

481,876 

866 

11,930 

33,323 

117,660 

3,819 

6,140 

12 

1337 

00,385 

306,194 

347 

84,700 

35 

17,771 

373,630 

88,493 


1,340 
201,786 


375,754     345.647 
.     ••  1,333 

1,413,516  1,108390 

735  840 

4.730        3,381 

1,353,886  1,648J 


363,610 

543 

6376 

84363 

135337 

3,903 

3,038 

SO 

070 


1843 


80,096 

70 

11,086 

303 

331,801 

166 

46,710 

367,136 

50,891 


407,343 

0,163 

1.198,030 

183 

4,674 


7,830 


866 

11.837 

370 

06,945 

180 

33,763 

185,830 

63,707 

225 

3311 

3,337 

140360 


1,987 

987 

6,799 
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Number  of  Pounds  of  Spermaceti  Candles  Exported. 


Prussia 

Sweden  and  Norway' 
Swedish  West  Indies. 
Daiiish  West  Indies... 

Denmark 

Holland 

Dutch  Kast  Indies!!.'.', 
Dutch  Weat  Indiea  .., 

Belgium 

HaiiseTown "" 

RibraltarandlHalu!!! 
British  Bast  Indies.. 

British  West  Indies.... 

Britinh  America   . . 

United  Kingdom  ...     ' 

Prance 


1834 
Ibsl 


820 


1835 
lbs. 


1,349 


1830 


49,607       53,234 


4,974 
17.403 

1,330 
13,183 

6,687 
39,668 

7,331 


1837 


1838 


1,806 


p«uchw«tini'i-:!!!::::  km 


syti 

Spain    

Uuba  and  Porto  Hico'!!' "" 
Portugal,  Madeira,  Ac...' ".■ 
Trieste  and  Julian  I'orts . . . 
Oblna  ...,,.,,,, 

Hexioo ■■■■ 

Te«aa 

Brazil ' 

ChiU 

Peru..  ., '. 

West  Indies  (gen'e'ralii')'!.':! 
South  America  (generiily) . . 

Europe  rgeneralfv) f.. 

Africa  fgenerally)...... 

■*««  (generally; .'| 

Quantity,  Iba 


43,900 

1,889 

273,659 

7,987 

810 

1,843 

93,338 


38,374 
115,343 

59,498 

13,173 
6,630 

66,031 
3339 
9,693 


846,866 
Vahie  in  dollars.. . . . '  MTiTis" 


5,402 
3,086 
1,139 
8,862 
04,403 

200.877 

33,647 

18,973 

4,627 

73,483 


41,347 
313,361 
39,208 

3,927 
13,944 
20,366 

8,306 

H,077 


lbs 

389 
3,686 
3,337 

89,395 

8311 

14,643 

30,414 

553 

868 

5,905 

20,394 

50,080 

6,489 


631 

7,364 

34,261 

7,446 

281,871 

7,480j 

8,745, 

060 

48,390{ 

38,903 
246,196 
26,390 

4,061 
26,468 
10,684 
16,339 


lbs. 

14,630 

46)564 

r,479 
8,263 
9,081 

0,099 
13,899 
17,785 
33376 

4.794 


1830 
IbaT 


846356^  929.387_  1306,087  891.499    J^i^l  ^^i^ 


6,943 
7,041 

31,443 

3,959 

272,300 

34,894 
8310 
3,230 

37,784 

16,037 

43,819 
143,697 
89,629 
26,150 
8,099 
9,161 
633 
6,483 


7,417 
33333 

9,306 
80,681 

4,197 

9,236 

4,921 

34,998 

3,9011 

317,673 

12,073 

20,371 

904 

64,092 

24,192 

48,227 
233,866 

19,466 
6,900 
7,789 

12,863 
4,847 

11,606 

11,739 


IMO 

lbs." 

619 

3,318 

68,429 

710 

1,801 

7368 

60 

360 

123 

9,139 

26.730 

3336 

3i)0 


5,974 
18,380 
8,836 
10,296     231,150 
1.800  I    38,640 


1841 


1842 


1,433 

4,659 

37,9'J9 

33,8,'H) 

30,631 
109,878 
26,384 


3M,0J9       34J.007I  394,510  |    840331 


933 

8,340 

10,326 

30,797 

89,829 
184,697 
07,367 

4,682 
10311 

7,300 
3,371 


'78,143       !»3a,398 


lbs. 


1,483 

1,773 

790 

1300 

11,848 

1.382 

13326 

879 


3,170 
343 

I  62 

4,104 

12,953 

1,621 

130,491 

3,783 

1,549 

9,419 

48,499 

20,177 

8,608 
138,741 
93,383 

11,309 
59,320 

37,339 

38,106 


Iba. 

3)307 

3.907 

49,931 

2,136 
6,900 
19,947 
136 
3,993 
13,883 
73,7»8 
91,994 
11311 
18,281 
1,000 
7,111 
7,997 
8,947 
269,845 
6,297 
460 
4,676 
39,936 
9,731 

10,618 
192,300 
03,839 

8,067 
66,339 

.V711 
11,060 
343O8 


OS 

3,405 

1336,944 

68,73S 

33,977 

9,19S 

6.863 

141,836 


1843 


760 

98,81S 

3,407 

4,333 

31,941 

13,335 

to 

23,536 

14.185 

80,117 

04,330 

4,429 

39,100 

819 

IO3O6 

36323 

777 

134,504 

1,049 

8360 

34,230 

1003 1 5 

3,057 

6,969 
140399 
61,389 

I3O6 
59346 

16,983 
17,390 
38,407 


817396  69C357     986,010    "^^373 
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American  System  of  Whale  Fishing. — When  sailors'  wages  are  high  at  New  York 
or  Boston,  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured  ;  for  the  whalefishers  are  paid  by  lays  instead 
of  wages.  These  lays  are  of  course  dependant  upon  various  circumstances  ;  but,  gene- 
rally, the  captain's  lay  is  one-seventeenth  part  of  all  which  is  obtained ;  the  first  oflScer's, 
one-twenty-eighth  part  j  the  second  officer's,  one-forty-fifth;  the  third  officer's,  one- 
sixtieth;  the  boat-steerer  draws  from  an  eightieth  to  a  hundred-and-twentieth;  and  the 
common  sailor  before  the  mast,  from  a  hundred-and-twentieth  to  a  hundred-and-fiftieth, 
according  to  his  experience,  activity,  and  strength.  On  the  outward  passage,  the  crew 
are  divided  into  two  watches,  similar  to  those  which  exist  in  the  merchant  service. 

The  American  whaling  ships  generally  pass  to  the  Pacific,  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn  ; 
some  sail  by  the  eastern  route,  south  of  New  Holland ;  others  pursue  the  whales  in  th« 
Indian  Ocean,  the  vicinity  of  Madagascar,  and  the  Red  Sea,  reach  the  Pacific  through  the 
straits  of  Timor,  between  New  Guinea  and  the  Pelew  Islands,  and  sail  to  the  coast  of 
Japan.  Every  part  of  the  Pacific  is  explored  by  the  hardy  and  bold  American  whale- 
fishers, and  many  new  discoveries  have  been  made  by  them. 

The  right  whale  is  of  the  largest  class.  These  were  taken  by  the  Americans  as  far 
back  as  in  1761,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  they  are  said  to  have  produced  230  barrels 
of  oil ;  and  as  the  vessels  then  employed  did  not  exceed  sixty  tons'  burden,  a  single  whale 
made  a  full  cargo.  The  bone  from  a  whale  of  this  size,  sometimes  weighed  3000  lbs., 
each  of  which  was  worth  a  dollar,  and  the  slabs  were  frequently  ten  feet  in  length.  Their 
food  consists  of  a  species  of  animal  not  larger  than  a  spider,  and  similar  in  form,  called 
«  bret,"  which  swim  near  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  tinge  it  for  acres  with  a  reddish 
cast.  The  difi«rence  between  the  right  whale  and  the  sperm  is  known  at  a  distance  by 
the  manner  of  spouting.  The  right  whale  has  two  spout  holes,  and  throws  the  water  in 
two  perpendicular  streams,  that  widen  as  they  rise.  The  "hump-back"  and  the  "fin- 
back '  spout  in  the  same  manner.  The  sperm-whale  spouts  in  a  single  stream,  thrown 
forward  from  its  head,  at  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees. 

A  sperm  whale,  about  sixty  feet  long,  is  usually  about  twenty-four  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  the  distance  from  one  point  of  the  tail  to  the  other  is  about  seven  feet.  The 
length  of  the  fin  is  about  three  feet  and  a  half ;  about  fourteen  feet  being  the  length  of 
the  jaw-bone.  The  spout-holes,  or  nostrils,  are  situated  about  ten  inches  from  the  end  of 
the  nose  ;  from  which  to  the  eyes,  the  distance  is  not  above  fourteen  feet.  The  skin  is 
about  the  thickness  of  one  inch ;  the  blubber,  on  the  ribs,  about  five  inches,  and  upon  the 
breast  nine  inches ;  the  blubber  being  about  one-sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  animal. 
Whales  of  eigh^  feet  long,  have  the  blubber  thicker  in  proportion. 

The  head  of  the  sperm  whale  is  in  size  equal  to  one-third  part  of  the  size  of  the  body, 
has  a  blunt  appearance,  with  a  front  like  the  breakwater  of  a  ship,  and  at  its  junction 
with  the  neck,  there  is  a  large  hump  or  bunch.  From  what  might  be  named  the  shoulder, 
is  the  thickest  part  of  the  body,  about  one-third  of  its  length,  until  what  is  called  the 
"smaU,"  or  beginning  of  the  tail,  where  there  is  another  hump  seen,  and  from  which  a 
smaller  ridge  runs  down  towards  the  extremity,  to  the  "  flukes"  or  fins  of  the  tail.  The 
"  flukes"  consist  of  two  triangular,  horizontal  tins,  about  six  feet  long,  and  twelve  or  four- 
teen feet  broad,  in  those  of  the  largest  size.  The  great  power  of  the  muscles  of  these 
flukes,  renders  them  a  formidable  means  of  defence,  and  an  object  of  terror  to  the  whale- 
man. In  the  upper  part  of  the  head  there  is  a  large  triangular  cavity,  which  is  called  the 
"  case,"  containing  the  oily  fluid  that  after  death  is  congealed  into  that  yellow,  granulated 
mass,  which  we  name  spermaceti.  Beneath  this  rase  and  the  nostril,  there  is  a  thick  mass 
of  substance,  elastic  in  its  nature,  which  is  called  the  "junk,"  and  formed  of  a  cc/Zw/ar 
tissue,  and  infiltrated  with^we  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti.  The  mouth  extends  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  head,  containing  in  the  lower  jaw  forty-two  teeth  of  formidable 
dimensions,  and  when  open,  it  is  as  capacious  as  a  middle-sized  room,  and  the  roof  is 
covered  with  a  kind  of  coarse  hair,  through  which  it  strains  the  food.  The  throat,  unlike 
that  of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  full-grown  man. 
The  eyes  are  small,  situated  far  back  on  each  side  of  the  head.  They  have  eyelids,  the 
lower  ones  are  moveable.  A  short  distance  behind  the  head  are  the  swimming  fins,  which 
appear  to  serve  them  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  swimming  but  to  hold  their  young.  The 
size  of  a  full-grown  sperm  whale  is  estimated  to  be  about  eighty-four  feet  in  length;  the  depth 
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hot  unusual  for  the  whaling  ships  from  our  American  ports  to  ransack  the  world  for  their 
gigantic  prey,  entirely  circumnavigating  the  globe,  although  the  enterprises  of  the  British 
whale  fishermen  are  directed  more  particularly  to  the  coast  of  colder  climates." — Hunt's 
Magazine. 

The  American  whale  ships  are  generally  from  300  to  500  tons  burden,  and  cany 
from  twenty-eight  to  forty  men,  besides  officers.  They  are  provisioned  with  all  necessary 
stores  for  three  years.  Sometimes  the  ships  are  accompanied  by  what  are  called  "  tenders, 
or  smaller  vessels,  which  serve  as  convoy  to  the  principal  ships,  and  that  either  aid  them  in 
distress,  or  themselves  procure  the  whale.  Each  ship  is  provided  with  four  or  six  whale 
boats,  about  twenty-seven  feet  long,  and  four  broad,  in  which  the  whale  is  generally  cap- 
tured. These  boats  are  strong  and  light,  sharp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
action  of  the  waves,  to  float  with  great  buoyancy  upon  the  toup  '  T  *'<  bilJor.^  v.-'ien  the  sea 
runs  high,  and  to  be  propelled  both  ways.     Near  the  end,  whic  considered  tl  )  stem 

of  the  boat,  a  rounded  piece  of  wood  is  placed,  called  the  "  loggi  through  the  hole  of 

which  the  rope  is  run  which  is  attached  to  the  harpoon.  Each  \k:  i^as  two  line  ,  of  about 
200  fathoms  in  length,  and  carefully  coiled  in  their  tubs  in  a  circle,  four  harpoons,  and  some 
lances.  They  are  also  provided  with  small  flags,  called  "whifts,"  which  are  stuck  in  the 
dead  whale,  in  case  the  whalemen  are  driven  oil  from  their  object  by  imtoward  circum- 
stances, and  in  order  that  their  position  may  again  be  found.  A  few  "  drogues,"  or  quad- 
rangular pieces  of  board,  are  likewise  provided,  and  fastened  occasionally  to  the  harpoon- 
rope,  so  as  to  impede  Ae  motion  of  the  whale  after  he  has  been  struck.  I3esides  some 
articles  of  refreshment,  each  boat  has  also  a  keg,  containing  a  tinder-box,  lanterns,  and 
other  articles,  to  enable  the  fishers,  when  benighted,  to  strike  a  light.  The  boats  are  each 
manned  by  six  men,  two  of  whom  are  called  the  "headsman"  and  "  boat-steerer."  In 
chasing  the  whale,  four  of  these  boats  are  used. 

The  principal  instruments  used  in  the  whale  fishery  are  the  harpoon,  the  lance,  the 
spade,  and  the  tiy-pot.  The  harpoon  is  an  iron  spear,  about  three  feet  in  length,  with  a 
barbed  pobt,  and  is  required  to  l«  of  the  best  iron;  while  the  "shank,"  which  is  frequently 
bent  by  the  struggles  of  the  whale,  must  be  of  pliable  and  soft  iron,  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  it  to  bend,  if  required,  but  not  to  break.  The  lance  is  also  an  iron  spear  of  about 
six  feet  m  length,  and  into  which  is  fitted  a  handle  of  wood;  its  point  is  sharp  and  thin,  the 
Uade  being  seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  broad.  This  is  used  to 
wound  the  whale  in  a  vital  part  after  it  hais  been  struck,  so  as  to  cause  its  death.  The 
spade,  another  instrument  similar  to  the  lance,  is  used  to  cut  up  the  blubber  into  small 
jpieces  ;  and  the  try -pot,  a  large  iron  tank  with  three  legs  and  two  flattened  sides,  is  used 
for  boiline  the  blubber  into  oil. 

The  harpoon  gun,  invented  in  1731,  was  formerly  used  for  the  purpose  of  throwing 
the  harpoon  mto  the  body  of  the  whale,  which  could  be  done  with  effect  at  the  distance  of 
forty  yards;  but,  as  great  skill  is  reqiured  in  its  mana^ment,  and  numerous  accidents  have 
occurred  from  its  use,  the  instrument  has  been  relinqmshed. 

The  seamen,  or  whale  fishers,  are  among  the  most  ardent,  daring,  and,  in  many 
instances,  the  most  reckless  class  of  the  American  coast  population,  "comprised,"  as  ob- 
served in  an  article  in  Hunfs  Magazine,  "  of  young  men  who  are  unwilling  to  devote 
themselves  to  those  slow  and  persevering  haluts,  that  mmute  and  scrupulous  attention  to 
detail  required  in  the  successful  prosecution  of  any  form  of  business,  and  that  plodding  and 
unvaried  labour  which  is  always  exacted  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil;  they  are  bold,  warm 
in  their  imagmations,  impulsive,  generous,  and,  from  their  mode  of  hfe,  cast  about  as  they 
are  by  storms  from  sea  to  sea,  wide  in  their  rangfe  of  view,  and  devoid  of  the  stability  which 
would  induce  them  to  be  confined  long  to  any  one  place.  Their  habits  of  adventure  in 
attacking  the  monsters  of  the  deep  upon  their  native  element,  give  to  their  character  a 
hardihood  which  could  scarcely  be  acquired  by  any  form  of  occupation  upon  the  land.  The 
day-book  and  the  ledger,  those  mighty  engines  wmch  form  important  parts  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce,  have  no  charms  for  them.  In  the  words  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
jurists,  '  upon  their  native  element,  they  are  habitually  buffeted  by  winds  and  waves,  and 
wrestling  with  tempests ;  and,  in  time  of  war,  they  are  exposed  to  the  still  fiercer  elements 
of  fJie  human  passions.' 

"  Accustomed  to  strict  subordination  by  the  discipline  which  the  law  has  provided  for 
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to  break  out,  when  they  are  relieved  from  its  bur^l»  ^t"  "{^^^'^  ''^'''^^'  Wn. 
upon  the  lax^d.  Their  iiews  become  TeipaSs-veiThlr  ^'^  ^'^°*''°'^  ""''^  "^«'" 
around  them,  and  their  impulses  as  wUd   ^^K  J?'?"*^  '^^^'^  ^^lich  stretches 

Conscous  that  they  are  all  eLairia  one  "mmonTr  "'^'''^.  ^"^^  «»^'°«*  i'«  "hoT 
in  which  the  success  of  the  voyage  Ts  the  ZZ™  .  ff!'*'  ''^»"-«J«"«  in  the  extreme, 
pending  upon  each  other  for  success,  het  affeSZ  I  '""  V""^^''  ^^^^  ">"*"%  de^ 
then-  companions  ;  and  this  feeling  operates  !lwf        become  kmdled  into  sympathy  for 

cured  by  the  naost  sever*  toil,  they  are  evrre2fw„'  ,  J  /iT"^l?  ^^'"^  t''^^  ^^ve  pro- 
dulgenoe,  by  dbsipatlon  ;  and  thei?  loose  habiteoLnn/'  ^•'l"'"^  '"  ^^^^-^^  f«™  of  in- 
quently  cause  them  to  fall  a  prey  to  t^L  Sv  qanfT  T^'  7-°^  "^^  calculation,  fre- 
finsm  great  numbers  through  Jl  our  serpo^rZns     '^  '^"''''  ^^^'''^  ^^^^^  «h«-  their 

hardly  be  L;::L't?\h^eSt\o';^^^^^^^^^^^  '^--^'e  exceptions,   it  could 

earmng  of  years  of  toil  are  expended  in VmaivmS  ^1"^ '**«  large  fortunes.  The 
sailor  stripped  of  his  means,  lias  only  the  k^t  ^reZ?  /  J^'  ^^'.  °'  '^'  ^'^^^^^ '  and  the 
upon  the  mountain  wave,  and  return  to  his  home  uln. ft  ^er«^"'  and  resume  his  march 
shirts,  coarse  pantaloons,  pumps,  and  tZ^^^  ?  *^^  '^^P"  ^'^^sed  in  red  woollen 
^ramts  of  the  civil  law.  an'd  ^Lurth^Thi  ofTeZr''  T-  ^^  ^™'  fr"""  ^^e  " 
more  steady  and  sober  pursuits  of  the  knd  thev  L  T""  T^.'P'»  ^""'^  arise  from  the 
wou^d  lead  one  to  think  fhat  they  wer^    xeVt^S'^frtLTe  L"  t^J*  "".'T  '^^^•*«'  ^'^^^ 

The  most  prominent  exceptions  to  SSlf  T  ^''^  J""«diction  of  the  laws, 
successive  ste^s  from  the  station^  of  common  ^o^  Z'^^L^Vt^  "'^^  ^^^"^  «»"-"  by 
posts  of  captains  of  their  ships.     These  a«    for  lb«J^  .^L°^  boat-steerers,  and  to  the 
with  physical  and  moral  powers  fuXXuate   to  E^r  Fk'^'   *^"'P^™*«  ^  their  habits! 
devolve  upon  them,  and  to  stand  at  the  heTd  of  tt^^^tJ      ^  g«at  responsibilities  which 
wl  """f:.""^*  ^'^^  '»*^«  ^qnired  fortunes  bv  their  h*"^""^  expeditions.     We  see  many 
whic-&  whiten  our  shores  attlst  the  sucTess  orthi  1  1'"''''  '"i^*''"  'beautiful  houses 
proper  m  this  place,  respecting  thediscSeof  tL\  r"""',.-  ^  ^"'^  ''^'^^ks  may  be 
our  laws.     In  t^e  first  pface,  it  is  4l  IkTown  that  t  J  t- "^  t^l'  ^^''"'^ ''  P^^'t'ed  by 
chiefly  owned  by  different  individual,,  whoTombrnVti!  •     P'  "^^^'^  P'^  ^^^  «"''  P^^s  ar{ 
usualyto  ajarg^  amount  of  value    \\ot  oX^  thr.'K"^  !•"  i*'"^  species  of  stock 
great  cost,  but  also  that  of  the  outfits  and  crew    an  J  tl?^^  *'^-*^^  '^'P'  ^^''^^  i«  of 
trusted  to  the  keepinff  of  a  sino-l^.  ^L    *i,        '     •     *"e  prosecution  of  the  vovao*    5n 

diverse  and  frequenVinlLitteTbit^'\r7pw3'  *^«  ^''^-  Numero^uITX^Tf 
obedience  depend  not  only  the  success  of\r /ijv  ""*^r  ^"  '=°"*™1'  ""d  on  their 
W  The  law  gives  to  th^  master  of  the  shSVEntir'  ^"*  ''-'t  '^'  ^"^^  "^  t^eir 
bounds  It  invests  him  with  entire  and  full  comman^nf  l^"*!- '  '"^'l'"  '="'^«'"  prescribed 
personal  chastisement  upon  those  who  breS^  its  dTsS"  /  ''"P'  "^'^  *^«  "S^^  ^o  inflict 
crew,  and  generally  to^exercise  the  same  govmiS^^^^^^^  the  opeiltions  of  the 

scholar,  or  the  parent  over  his  child.  DouEs  manv*!'",*  "  ^«*>«"l«"?ster  exerts  over  his 
the  master  which  are  founded  in  injustice  but  t.eTrif  •  ^  '^T'^^tted  on  the  part  of 
h«  action  for  civil  damages  in  a  court  of  lal  ft  t^'^' ''^  u '  ™'"^*^^  V  bn^^ 
limited  professional  practice  in  a  seaport  tow?' to  ha.  fiJ"'*^'  ^f"  om- lof-"  during  f 
claiming  maltreatment  on  board  shFp  from  the^r  eanf  ^'^"'".*-'f  P^''^*'°"^  ^^^^  sailors 
furnish  no  ground  for  a  legal  claim^f  dlites  &  u,',  ^''''''''  P-'^^ed  to 
found  on  board  ship  ready  to  aive  in  t»,«,V  „  ,  .  ^ff^s-  Certain  old  '  law  salts'  are  alwava 
or  chastised  ..hi^propeV^e^l^^^^  has  been  unjustlv  p^unthS 

seldom  backwani  in  awarding  damages  fuU  1  ST*^  •''?'*'  '*  ''  ^elllcnown,  ar^ 
ordinary  discretion,  forbearancf.  and  dSermbation^*  the  injur  v.  Doubtless,  extra- 
u  '!f T-""  ^t  P°"«'  *Wch  th;  law  Sv™  fo^'  r  n^""""*  T  *^'  P"*  «^  *»»«  master, 
board  h«  ship,  and  thus  carrving  ouTSe  Sects  of  tr°''  ""^  preserywg  discipline  on 
'"u^W""**'?  °"  ^^^  part  of  sJlors  maySfLr,»,  T"^  '  ^"*  ^"^  man/ acts  of 
which  demand  punishment  from  thrcor^uZetwh  JhT^*'  m  unequivocal  si/ns,  and 
cannot  be  established  in  evidence.     TtS^Z^Z^^iJ'^Vl'^^''  although  !he' facts 

VOL.  ir.  '      r-J^"»i  chasMseraent  that  the  law 
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allows  the  master  to  inflict  upon  insubordinate  sailors,  and  which  is  so  repugnant  to  the 
feelinrs  of  many  of  our  citizens,  expedient  and  right  ?  We  maintain  that  it  is  !  because 
it  ia  clear  that  such  or  like  means  are  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  voyage,  and  without 
them  no  whaling  voyages  could  be  safely  prosecuted.  Suppose  recreant  offenders  could 
only  be  placed  in  irons  until  the  ship  arrived  in  port,  or  witnin  the  jurisdiction  of  a  com- 
petent court  to  try  the  case  ?  Under  these  circumstances  their  services  would  be  lost ; 
and  were  a  sufficient  number  to  merit  this  punishment,  it  would  be  in  their  power  at  any 
time  to  break  up  a  voyage,  by  placing  themselves  in  this  position.  Personal  chastisement 
of  sailors,  we  say  then,  ia  just,  from  the  necessity  of  the  case.  It  should  never,  however, 
be  inflicted  but  on  sure  grounds,  and  with  proper  weapons.  Should  the  master  of  the 
ship  fail  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  he  is,  and  ought  to  be, 
amenable  to  the  injured  party  in  damages,  as  is  fiilly  proved  oy  the  records  of  our  courts. 
His  position,  with  a  crew  possessing  the  physical  power  to  wrest  from  him  his  command, 
at  all  times  subject  to  revolt,  and  far  away  from  succour,  on  the  desert  of  the  ocean,  is 
unenviable.  If  his  responsibilities  are  great,  so  also  shoidd  be  his  rewards,  if  he  meets 
these  responsibilities  with  promptitude,  and  performs  his  duty." — Hunfs  Magazine. 

On  the  departure  of  a  whale  ship  from  an  American  port,  the  provisions  and  other 
stores  are  stowed  away,  and  arranged  in  the  order  to  be  required  for  future  use.  The 
crew  have  packed  in  their  chests  their  best  apparel,  and  all  they  do  not  immediately  re- 
quire, and  they  appear  in  their  red  shirts  and  new  tarpaulins.  The  instruments  which 
have  been  prepared  are  carefully  stowed  away  in  their  cases,  and  the  whaleboata  are  swung 
in  regular  order,  above  the  deck  or  on  the  ship's  side  ;  the  crew  are  mustered  on  board, 
and  the  ship  departs  for  a  long  and  uncertain  voyage. 

The  following  accounts  of  an  actual  disaster  and  voyage,  extracted  from  a 

recent  number  of  the  New  York  Merchants'  Magazine,  will  best  elucidate  the 

dangers  attendant  upon  the  whale  fishery. 

"  The  ship  Essex,  Captain  George  Pollard,  sailed  from  Nantucket,  12th  of  8th  month, 
1819,  on  a  whaling  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Her  crew  consisted  of  twenty-one  men, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  whites,  mostly  belonging  to  Nantucket ;  the  remainder  were  blacks. 
On  the  20th  of  the  1 1th  month,  1820,  in  latitude  0  deg.  40  min.  south,  longitude  119  deg. 
west,  a  scool  of  whales  was  discovered,  and,  in  pursuing  them,  the  mate's  boat  was  stove, 
which  obliged  him  to  return  to  the  ship,  when  they  commenced  repairing  the  damage. 
The  captain  and  second  mate  were  left  with  their  boats,  pursuing  the  whales.  During 
this  interval  the  mate  discovered  a  large  spermaceti  whale  near  the  ship ;  but  not  suspect- 
ing the  approach  of  any  danger,  it  gave  them  no  alarm  until  they  saw  the  whale  coming 
with  full  speed  towards  them.  In  a  moment,  they  were  astonished  by  a  tremendous  crash. 
The  whale  had  struck  the  ship  a  little  forward  of  the  fore  chains.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  the  crew  could  recover  from  their  astonishment,  so  far  as  to  examine  whether  any 
damage  had  been  sustained.  They  then  tried  their  pumps,  and  found  that  the  ship  was 
sinking.  A  signal  was  immediately  set  for  the  boats.  The  whale  now  appeared  again 
making  for  the  ship ;  and,  coming  with  great  velocity,  with  the  water  foaming  around 
him,  he  struck  the  ship  a  second  blow,  which  nearly  stove  in  her  bows.  There  was  now  no 
hope  of  saving  the  ship,  and  the  only  course  to  be  pursued  was,  to  prepare  to  leave  her  with  all 
possible  haste.  They  collected  a  few  things,  hove  them  into  the  boat,  and  shoved  off.  The 
ship  immediately  fell  upon  one  side,  and  sunk  to  the  water's  edge.  When  the  captain's 
and  second  mate  a  boats  arrived,  such  was  the  consternation,  that  for  some  time  not  a  word  was 
spoken.  The  danger  of  their  situation  at  length  aroused  them,  as  from  a  terrific  dream  to  a  no 
less  terrific  reality.  They  remained  by  the  wreck  two  or  three  days,  in  which  time  they 
cut  away  the  masts,  which  caused  her  to  right  a  little.  Holes  were  then  out  in  the  deck,  by 
which  means  they  obtained  about  600  pounds  of  bread,  and  as  much  water  as  they  could 
take,  besides  other  articles  likely  to  be  of  use  to  them.  On  the  22nd  of  the  1 1th  month, 
they  left  the  ship,  with  as  gloomy  a  prospect  before  them  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
nearest  land  was  about  1000  mdes  to  the  windward  of  them;  they  were  in  open  boats, 
weak  and  leaky,  with  a  very  small  pittance  of  bread  and  water  for  tne  support  of  so  many 
men,  during  the  time  they  must  necessarily  be  at  sea.  Sails  had  been  prepared  for  the 
boats,  before  leaving  the  ship,  which  proved  of  material  benefit.     They  steered  southerly 
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^ftetUiji  tffwJtinV:;^^^^^^^^^^^  -    *'-  they  „e™  disappointed, 

wmd.  want  of  water,  and  scanty  provisS  thev  Jn'^rT^"*^- '^*"r"'^«"°«»  b/^esof 
40  min  south,  longitude  124  Jeg.  40  mb  ^1X11^""'  *  T"**' '"  ^<^'it"deSdeg 
ing  a  sufficiency  of  any  kind  of  fof d  for  ^o  We  a  comn        J  T?  *^"Wointed  in  not  finf- 
very  weak  and  leaky,  they  were  hauled  nn  S      company  to  subsist  on.     Their  boats  beinir 
fresh  water,  flowing  out  of  a  r^ck  ^  aC tT ^^^^ 'JT^: ,  ^''«^  ^''"'^'^  «*  gentle springo? 

lower  hjs  boat,  while  he  did  the  sJeXl^li^lirTL'::?'-^  ""'^'"^'^  '^'  "^^^  ^ 

The  two  boats  were  instantly  lowered  fo?^«  u,^°  '°  P"""'"'*  «f  t*'^'"- 

others  '  stove'  the  day  before  ;  they  soon'S't  nL7ir"l  T^'^u  *''  ^""^  "°'^'  having  two 

bv  them  befnr«  *»,„„ ;:..., J  _./      "J"  *°°°  f^*  "f"  T  l^*'®''  ''"*  *e™  "nfortt.nately  seen 

n  10  dart  the  hamoon  with  «»,,  „i /•    •' 


by  them  before  theycodd";;;  neT/r™  f ?  °f "  *'?^  ^^»'«''  ''»*  «'ere  u 

and  the  consequencV^as.  tfal  the  'P?f  X^.^st  ''."^r  J'**"  ""^  *=''--  ^^  ^-7, 
"""  ■"  ''■"-^t  directions.     One.  K^ll .    T"'  ''>P''r^^^>  and  went  off  with  great  swift- 


wfthout  moving  ««  X    30  Z  tW  "''  ^'  ^^l^'"^'  ^^'^^  i" 

bWof  theh^rt^mrci^rcXn^^^^^^  •>-*'  anV;;cfflX' 

as  ,t  occurred  close  to  the  ship.     The  whl  aLp«lT'   ^^'^^  ^  '*^  ^""^^  ^^  «««»»  myself, 

and  then  suddenly  recovering^tself,  dart^  of^^ful*^"'  "i"""^''*'"'''^  ^"^  ''  ^'^  «^conds 

«'uud,  when  the  tug  came  tpon  theSe    that  «L   '  """.i.^""^  ^P*!"  tbe  boat  so  quickW 

But  awa^  they  wen^  'dead  tS  windwaJd''  at  the  ra^fT*',"  *  ""if '^  °^  being ^pset^ 

nght  against  a  'head  sea,'  which  flew  aSinJt  »n^  a  *r*''^  ''-T  ^ft^*"  ^Ues  an  hour, 

mon  foree.  so  that  she,  at  times    aLS  !ln     1,°"''  *^  ''T'  ^^  **>«  '"«'*  ^^tb  uncoml 

«urf  on  each  side.    The  second  IK^/Svel  t™"^*^  '*'  ^'^t'''^  "  ^^S^^  ^'^-^ot 

managed  to  waylay  them,  and  when  thev  ^m!  .*^\"''"'''V^  ^^^  whale  and  boat, 

•  short  warp-  wis  thrown  and  bo/b  L  f^  "^''''  *°  '»™'  ^^ch  they  speedily  did    a 

captain's  bTat  had  been  beJort  ^'*'  "'"*  '"''"  ^''^^'^  ^*  ^^'^^  tho  ^e  mg  tV 

.«d  not rml^to"fc'rt-fd  Kr  r t^  ^'!l«  r  ?  •'""-'  «-  «Jo"^.  but  he 
the  least  diminished,  and  inT^vSy  shor^Sl  V  T!^  ""^  *"  ^'^^'^  ^^  not  appear  in 
great  a  distance  to  be  seen  wlh7.  naked  Z  tl  t  •^r^"?'^  *°^^*«'''  »^»'?^^*  too 
Ae  aid  of  a  telescope,  could  iust  dL^rn  L^  u        **>«.^«<'''-     I  "ow  ran  aloft,  and.  with 
upon  the  surface  of  the  cTaV^t  an^l  ™  t^^^^       mast-head  the  three  objects,   like  spSs 
with  the  whale's  head  rasVnali;  dartSutS^    .1 -uld  J"st  obser've  the  two  foats 
water'   or  foam  about  them,  whiJh  convmcel  mf  t^^^^^^^     "f/  ^'"^  ^'''^  °^ '^^ite 
watched  them  with  the  glass  until  Icould  io  L„        .        ^t  ""^"^^  ^^  «*'"  mumng.     I 
"T^'^.-d  I  then  callll  to  thostin  deck   th^ev T  uTi  'T  1"  '^'  "''''  '"^'^'i^e 
of  the  direction  in  which  I  had  lost  sight  of  them  I.?^  *  '^K?"'  ''''J""^'  ^^  compass. 
ship  up  to  that  quarter.  ^  t**®™'  *''**  '^e  ™'ght   continue  to  '  beat"  the 

^-^T^^:li7z::::2^7£^^^^^^  ^r  the  boats. «« 

up  our  minds  that  they  were  all  lost/ and   ^The  wind  S^^^^^^  '''''''  ^«  "^^e 

a,nd  the  waves  beat  savagely  airainst  our  ^.n  ""'"^^wled  hoarsely  through  the  rigging. 
eionaUy  hear  the  captain •s^oirordeHng  tt'shrt?  l"  '™«^  "«?.  t^-^t  tjey  coul/Lfl 
seen  mor«  than  fifty  times  by  anxious7p"rits  wh  Jt  A  •  "^"P/  ^^'^*'  *^^  ^°^t«  ^ad  been 
untd  ancy  robbed  km  of  tLr  Zl  sSktTon  and  t^u"^  't\  '^''  ^^''^^^^  '^'  &>oom 
We  all  looked  in  that  direction,  and  in  Tfew  mbLt!.^  Jf  '^^,',P'?'^."t,^™agoria  in  exchange, 
time  we  were  close  up  with  it.  wb»n  *^  minutes  we  could  plainly  perce  ve  it;  in  a  short 

in  the  boats  lying  toVeSonre'SLTwLT^^^^^^^ 

from  the  violence  of  the  sea.  They  £  Inlv  ;«Tri  "''l?"  '*''"'  '''^"^"'•^'  «*^«d  them 
unfortunately  upset  all  their  tlnde?th  ifti^tt"  ""•'  ^VT^l^  "^  ¥*'  '''^^'"^ 
became  wet.  bnt  whie''  tb^v  -..,      i  j  -^  violent  motion  of  the  boatj,.  T.v  ,.,}„vu  (l 

'     "  ■  ^'^'^  '"^^"^'^'^'^  •"  '^"'t"'?:  after  immense  applicatTon  "of  the  flint 
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and  steel ;  or  their  lantern  would  have  been  suspended  from  an  oar  directly  after  ranset, 
which  is  the  usual  practice  when  boats  are  placed  under  such  circumstances. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  ISth  of  Juno,  1832,  while  we  were  still  fishing^  in  the  *  off- 
shore ground'  of  Japan,  we  fell  in  with  an  immense  sperm  whale,  which  happened  to  be 
just  the  sort  of  one  we  required  to  complete  our  cargo.  Three  boats  were  immediately 
lowered  to  gire  him  chase;  but  the  whale,  from  some  cause  or  other,  appeared  wild  in  its 
actions  long  before  it  had  seen  any  of  our  boats,  although  it  might  have  been  chased  the 
day  before  by  some  other  ship.  It  was  greatly  different  in  its  actions  to  most  other  largo 
whales,  because  it  never  went  steadily  upon  one  course.  If  he  •  peaked  his  flukes,'  or 
went  down  going  to  the  southward,  we  expected  he  would  continue  that  course  under 
water,  but  when  he  again  rose,  perhaps  he  wos  two  or  three  miles  away  from  the  boats 
to  the  northward;  in  this  sort  of  manner  be  dodged  us  about  until  near  four,  f.  m.,  at 
which  time  the  men  were  dreadfully  exhausted  from  their  exertions  in  the  chase,  which 
had  been  conducted  under  a  broiling  sun,  with  the  thermometer  standing  in  the  shade 
at  93  deg.  About  half-past  four,  however,  the  captain  contrived,  by  the  most  subtle 
ma  agement  and  great  physical  exertions,  to  get  near  to  the  monster,  when  he  immediately 
sti-uck  him  with  t''0  harpoon  with  his  own  hands  ;  and,  before  he  had  time  to  recover  from 
the  blow,  he  managed,  with  his  usual  dexterity,  to  give  him  two  fatal  wounds  with  the 
lance,  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  from  the  blow  hole  in  abundance.  The  whale,  after 
the  last  lance,  immediately  descended  below  the  surface,  and  the  captain  felt  certain  that  he 
was  going  to  'sound,'  but  in  this  he  was  much  mistaken;  for,  a  few  minutes  after  his 
descent,  he  again  rose  to  the  surface  with  great  velocity,  and,  striking  the  boat  with  the 
front  part  of  nis  head,  threw  it  high  into  the  air,  with  the  men  and  every  thing  contained 
therein,  fracturing  it  to  atoms,  and  scattering  its  crew  widely  about.  Wnile  the  men  were 
endeavouring  to  save  themselves  from  drownmg,  by  clinging  to  their  oars  and  pieces  of  the 
wreck  of  the  boat,  the  enormous  animal  was  seen  swimming  round  and  round  them,  ap- 
pearing as  if  meditating  an  attack  with  his  flukes,  which,  if  he  had  thought  proper  to  do, 
in  return  for  the  grievous  wounds  that  he  had  himself  received,  a  few  strokes  of  his  pon- 
derous tail  would  soon  have  destroyed  his  enemies  j  but  this  was  not  attempted.  They  had 
now  nothing  to  hope  for  but  the  arrival  of  the  other  boats  to  relieve  them  from  their  dan- 
{perous  situation,  rendered  more  so  by  the  appearance  of  several  large  sharks,  attracted  by 
the  blood  which  flowed  from  the  whale,  which  were  sometimes  only  a  few  feet  from  them ; 
and  also  from  the  inability  of  one  of  the  boat's  crew  to  swim,  by  which  three  or  four  of  his 
mates  were  much  exhausted  in  their  efforts  to  save  him,  whicn  they  succeeded  in  doing, 
after  having  lashed  two  or  three  oars  across  the  stern  of  the  boat,  which  happened  to  be 
not  much  fractured,  on  which  they  placed  their  helpless  fellow-adventurer.  After  they 
had  remained  in  the  water  about  tnree-quarters  of  an  hour,  assisting  themselves  by 
clinging  to  pieces  of  the  wreck,  one  of  the  other  boats  arrived  and  toolc  them  in.  But 
although  these  brave  whale  fishermen  had  been  so  defeated,  they  were  not  subdued  ; 
the  moment  they  entered  the  boat  which  took  them  from  the  ocean,  their  immediate  de- 
termination was  for  another  attack  upon  the  immense  creature,  which  remained  close  by, 
while  the  other  boat,  which  was  pulling  towards  them  with  all  the  strength  of  its  rowers, 
would  still  be  a  quarter  of  an  nour  before  it  could  arrive. 

"  The  captain,  with  twelve  men  in  one  boat,  therefore,  made  another  attack  upon 
the  whale  with  the  lance,  which  caused  it  to  throw  up  blood  from  the  blow  hole  in  in- 
creased quantities.  We,  who  were  on  board  the  ship,  and  had  observed  from  a  great 
distance,  by  means  of  the  telescope,  the  whole  of  the  occurrence,  were  employed  in  beating 
the  ship  towards  them  ;  but  they  were  far  to  windward,  and,  the  wind  being  rather  light, 
we  had  even  our  royal  sails  set.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  third  boat,  the  whale  went 
into  its  flurry  and  soon  died,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  the  boats'  crews,  who  had  endured 
so  much  danger  and  hardship  in  its  capture,  it  sunk,  and  never  rose  aeain — an  occurrence 
which  is  not  very  unfrequent,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  greater  specinc  gravity  of  the  in- 
dividual, perhaps  from  a  greater  development  of  bony  and  muscular  structures.  Such 
were  the  adventures  of  that  day,  in  the  evening  of  which  the  crews  returned  to  the  ship, 
worn  out  and  dispirited,  having  lost  a  favourite  boat,  with  the  whole  of  her  instruments, 
besides  the  last  whale  wanted  to  complete  the  cargo,  and  worth  at  least  500/. .'" 

When  a  whale  is  dead,  the  process  of  extracting  the  oil  commences,  by  two  opera- 
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S.^k''"!;*'?^  """'"«'  •««»  ^""ing  XlHn  The  dv V.K^'^.-     ^  m^  defend, 

with  the  head,  inserts  a  hook  in  the  hde,  by  which  th^^  !.*''!  '"''■'•'  "«*'  '*-  J»n<^iou 

by  pulley,  prepared  for  the  purpose.     Thi/ nlSll^  P*^  u- 1™"^  "P  t^^'-^' the -Wp 

penment    as  tlbe  motion  of  She  waves  p.Jv^nKS"'*"  ^«^  '^  "  "  ^«S^»'  el 

the  animal.     A  tension  being  produc«f  u^^?l.„T?r  ^if.*'"^  "?«»  ^^e  slippe^  body  of 

in  strip,  of  two  or  three  feetYroTd"  andTa  soi^  5i«L  '''''  "l*  T'  '*  "  ««fVthV?«de 

windlas,  acting  upon  puUeys  that  a4  fixed  to  T  ^'7*'>°"' fWoh  i,  done  by  means  of  a 

are  termed  a«  nemov^  bj:  a  simifaT  proce«  tolhro"f   ^L  ?*  "  •'''"'^«*  P'«^'"  "  th^; 

^J' '  •^'1?  the  animal  is  ^vested  of  ifsWubbir  to  the  flnl^"f u«^u  "".'^"'^  ^™  «  «'««''i 

off  and  allowed  to  float,  carefuilv  secured  at  the  , tern  of  th? I'"  ^"^  ^'"«  P«'^°'»'7  «"» 

Ihe  carcase  of  the  whaln  aft/.,  k^-      ^i       I    .         "  *"e  *•"?• 

hoisted  on  end  by  tL^Sfct'lfotS  Td'T' "* ''''^''.'^'  *^«  ^'^'^  "  then 

head.  Thi,  IS  hoisted  on  boaitl,  andcut  into  L.?!I1  ^'-  ®  ^°^  "  *hen  cut  fr>m  the 
«nk,  being  divested  of  the  means  of  buovancv  Th«  JT"'  T'hen  the  head  is  al'owed  to 
jnches  thick  are  then  cut  from  the  lon7S;  of  fat  L  *  ^'"^  '^T  ''S^'  *°  f^^^^- 
~ted  into  thin  piece,,,  upon  block,  called  hoSL  and  il.^  '  "  ''*^i  "  *^*  J""^'  «"»  "P*- 

inJrp---"    -^^  «"  -<»  -P-Srtht™  itdTb^^rett  ^^oFghVS 

thewMrrj'a'fi^^^^^^  i.  in  the  mouth  of 

sepia,  or  other  fish,  on  which  it  feed.  The  ^.^^^1^  tP"**"  *^  «a-water  from  the 
each  side  of  the  head,  and  the  lo^  fallSe  L Sv  JS^^T  V^T?'*''  "*  "*"«*«» on 
the  whale.     Its  greatest  length  is  fiftinfeet  -1!.  SLI*    ^u  "^^'i^  <J"'gn«e,  the  ,i«,  of 

board. 


bone  annexed  to  the  toT^ue  i-  ^Xith  at^'^  ^he  ed.e  of  each  blade  of  "re 
J^^^Greenland  -.  it,  nalur;,  ^^^"l^:^ ZLS^;;^ ^^^ 

tunsVjiitt^Etn'L^^^^^^  P-Kluee,  generally  about  three 

this  auimal  may  be  adjuJged  from  the  £  tL7  u  T'^'^'  ^^'^  colossal  ■'dimensions  of 
thirty  tuns  of  p'ure  oil.\lt1iou^These  .^\?^  *»■*'««  T  ''"'"**™^  ''•"»''*  ''''"h  yieW 
duce  twenty  tuns.     It  has  been  found  th«T'*l?  ?'  "^*  ?"  common  as  those  which  pro- 

usudly  bea^  a  uniform  pro^rtion  to  the  lenXof^X  1"''  ^"^".^  ^^  "  «ngle  wh^^e, 

^^a^urato  a,  any  information  which  ca^^  ^J^.^T^^^  ^t:^^^ 


l<eD(th  of  wbalttbooe  ii 
feet. 


Of  "^'-f  t;1ou*^^^^^^  i«  length,  does  not  fall  short  of  the  weight 

bone,  fins^and  taU.  ten,  and  the  Ef  ^^1  fe  °°'  '  't  ^°l'  "^  *^«  ^"^^  ^hi- 
Js  of  a  red  colour,  and  in  consistencvit  T.  «I^  «urty-two.  The  flesh  of  the  young  whale 
whalej,  exceedingly  black,  SgclituSTfi^'*  S^  "T«  ^^^  ^^le  thlit  of^e  dd 
djrectod  to  the  movement,  of  thf  taiJ    he  ^h  w  ™  t^'  "^ '""«''««'  '^hich  appear  <,  be 
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bracing  air,  afforded  by  the  cirounistances  in  which  they  are  pWcd,  08  well  as  tlteir  vloUiit 
•XMtnM,  serviiiff  to  give  remarkable  vigour  and  auimatioit  to  tneir  couititutiona.  TIm  claw 
of  men  actinv  in  the  capacity  of  maatera,  and  to  whom  we  have  before  adverted,  cannot  be 
regarded  with  too  great  respect.  As  a  body,  tliey  are  men  who  have  combined  in  their 
character  the  most  valuable  traits ;  cool,  deterntined,  and  brave,  tliey  bear  the  weight  of 
duties,  and  encounter  hazards,  which  could  hardly  be  appreciated  upon  the  land.  A  strik- 
ing  difference  exists,  however,  in  the  success  of  different  masters  of  ships.  Some  appear 
always  endowed  with  good  luck,  and  make  prosperous  voyages,  while  others  are  as  uni- 
fomuy  unfortunate  in  their  etpeditions.  Doubtless,  the  different  success  of  these  captains 
may  be  attributable  to  a  diversity  in  skill,  energy,  knowledge,  and  prudence  s  yet  it  is  as 
often  owing  to  oircumstancM  which  are  known  only  to  the  Omniscient.  We  have  in  our 
eye  one  of  these  men,  who,  although  yet  comparatively  young,  is  distinguished  for  his 
energy  and  his  uniform  success  in  tMse  whaling  exoeditions.  Spare  in  his  form,  there  is  a 
restlessness  in  his  eye  and  frame,  wliich  seemH  to  inoicate  tint  his  soul  is  absorbed  in  his  pur- 
suit, and  conquered  by  his  ambition  to  succeed.  Whenever  he  is  enlisted  as  a  master  of  a 
ship,  that  ship  is  sure  to  make  a  good  voyage.  He  has  worked  his  way,  by  degrees,  to  the 
station  of  principal  owner  in  a  larg^  ship,  starting  as  he  did,  a  common  sailor,  and  by  his 
own  efforts  has  already  earned  a  considerable  fortune.  His  course  presents  an  exception  to 
the  general  custom  ot  whale  fishermen,  in  the  fact  that  he  usually  takes  his  wife  with  him 
to  sea,  and  we  have  seen  his  little  dark-eyed  boy,  with  a  complexion  embrowned  by  a  tro- 
pical sun,  clothed  in  a  complete  suit  of  seal-skins,  which  he  had  procured  with  his  father 
on  one  of  his  already  many  voyages  round  the  world,  in  the  prosecution  ol  the  whale-fishery. 
This  man  has  been  a  source  of  vast  profit  to  his  employers,  and  while  we  are  writing,  is 
probably  huriing  the  harpooa  into  a  whale  upon  waves  so  high,  and  beneatlt  clouds  so  onirk, 
that  other  mariners  would  deem  it  prudent  to  lay  to  for  preservation  from  the  winds.  He 
is,  however,  only  one  of  that  numerous  class  of  the  whale-fishermou  of  New  England,  who 
have  from  the  time  of  Buri<e,  within  the  last  half  century,  earned  a  reputation  which  is  as 
wide  as  the  commercial  intelligence  of  the  world. 

"  Nor  do  these  hardy  fishermen,  although  tossed  for  months  upon  the  watery  waste  of 
the  ocean,  forget  the  fnends  whom  they  have  left  upon  the  land.  The  numerous  rows  of 
beautifully  enamelled  and  polished  shells  of  various  forms,  which  line  the  cabinets  of  our 
seaport  towns ;  the  ostrich  eggs,  which  the  sfulors  often  collect  upon  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  bring  home  as  curiosities  made  into  bottles,  and  brought  into  port  as  presents:  the 
canes,  out  from  the  jaw-bone  of  the  whale,  of  the  colour  of  ivory,  and  carved  with  curious 
devices,  evince  the  ingenuity  with  which  they  occupy  their  leisure  time.  Nor  are  the 
fine  arts  neglected  by  these  sons  of  the  ocean;  for  we  see  the  walls  of  the  houMS  of  our 
whalemen  frequently  adorned,  not  disfigured,  by  well-executed  paintings  of  the  whale,  in 
different  postures,  novo,  the  first  blow  of  the  harpoon  to  his  last  spouting  of  blood. 

"  Of  late  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  states  bordering  the  Atlantic,  including  the 
principal  seaport  towns  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut,  and  even  the  more  inland  states  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  have  era- 
barked,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  the  whale  fishery ;  and  the  luxurious  edifices  which 
adorn  many  of  these  cities,  attest  the  enterprise  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  traffic, 
and  the  success  of  their  labours." — Merchants'  Magazine,  various  Sources. 

The  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Nantucket  and  the  seaports  from  Cape 
Cod  to  New  London,  who  follow  the  whale  fishery,  is  grave,  sober,  and  perse- 
vering ;  and  they  retain  much  of  the  deportment  which  characterised  their  an- 
cestors, who  were  either  quakers  or  puritans. ,  Their  ships  in  this  employment, 
or  their  whale  fleet,  are  each  from  900  tons  to  600  tons.  With  these  vessels 
they  navigate  the  greatest  oceans,  and  most  stormy  regions.  Their  voyages 
average  about  two  years  and  a  half,  but  they  are  fitted  out  for  three  years ; 
and  care  is  taken  to  have  every  article  that  may  be  considered  necessary  to 
prpq^QljB  thej^gmfoxt,  and  preserve  the  health  of  Jj^e  ijrews. 
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or  daughters,  of  the.»  h-.^         /  jrcumstances.     Tlie  mothers,  wives,  sisters. 

•nd  packing  up  .11  .„„.  „,  olo.hbVJZbt  rih         ^  '"'T'  """  ""'"'''"« 
«.«  Anfrctio  region,,  „  ^,|,  .,  f"?',"       j  ^  °™''  ""''  °°'''  "«->»"  "' 

in  .h.  «orId.'  tT.  d.nlrl'hT^r''' '""""  ""■  -P«™"y  <>"  *.  char.., 

P«<»«i  .ail  fcrther  ul  ft."i  r    *°" r*^  i"  *«  South  S«  «d  fi.h.ry 

B-ring  a.«,  1„„~  ;,:^*'  "'•'■-  '■"'  '"'■  "Wing  grou^l. 
older,  in  mMhematie!   ZTl         ^      '  ""'"  '^™''"  in..™etion.,  from  the. 
Se...  and  in  p^S  ST'  '""*"*''^'  ""  ""^  ""'"^  »'  *«  South 

P«p.r  p„,;„it..  '•""''"^  .nvgoraled  «,d  reeruit«i,  to  follow  eheir 

""go^  employ  Ji„  ,h.  whTShT  Sj^^'T  "  r"™,*"*"  "P»n  »e«»l.  and  thdr 

pnvilege,  and  .xem'pS.TfTi"; JSS  Tj*?''  "«5';  <*  "*«•"''  '"^b,  ShJ 

•nd  .11  ......  ,K  I™  bin  fn^l'''rt'r"t?'^««'  ""^  "T^  '"  i"£^ 

^^^^  ......  a,  *.  ^,  ,  nSf^rle^La'^a-^V^tb^^S  oTa-L^ 
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3.  That  all  forfeiiures,  fees,  duties,  and  charges  of  every  dnsoription,  requiied  of  the 
crew  of  such  vessels,  or  assessed  upon  the  vessels  or  cargoes,  being  the  produce  of  such 
fishery,  because  of  a  supposed  insufficiency  of  a  register  to  exempt  tnem  ftom  such  dainu, 
are  hereby  remitted;  did  all  bonds  gfiven  for  such  cause  are  hereby  cancelled,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury  is  hereby  required  to  refund  aJl  such  monies  as  have  been,  or 
which  may  be  paid  into  the  treasury,  to  the  right6il  claimant,  out  of  the  revenues  in  his 
hands. 


CHAPTER    X. 


BRITISH  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Thb  British  whale  fishery,  formerly  so  very  extensive,  has,  from  causes  Mrhieh 
have  developed  their  effects  during  the  last  ten  years,  declined  rapidly ;  and  thei« 
is  every  probability  that  both  the  northern  and  southern  British  whale  fishery 
will  be  discontinued  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The  substitution  of 
vegetable  and  lard  oils,  and  stearine  from  lard — the  great  outlay  of  capital  in  the 
southern  whale  fishery,  the  long  period  which  must  expire  before  any  return 
can  be  realised  for  the  expenditure,  constitute  the  chief  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  whale  fishery  from  Britisl  ports.  The  Dutch  whale  fishery  disappeared  in 
the  early  part  of  the  present  century ;  the  French  whale  fishery  is  only  maintained 
by  bounties  taken  from  the  national  taxes,  and  we  can  scarcely  hope  that  it  can 
ever  be  revived  so  as  to  constitute  a  profitable  pursuit  from  any  port  in  Europe. 
If  it  should  be  carried  on  to  luny  advantage  by  the  Americans,  we  do  not  see  why 
it  should  not  be  conducted  with  equal  profit  from  the  ports  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  this  expensive  and  perilous 
fishery  can  be  continued  for  many  years,  with  profit,  from  any  of  the  Atlantic 
states.  The  rapidly  increasing  use  of  much  cheaper  and  equally  efficient  sub' 
stitutes  for  sperm  oil  and  spermaceti,  as  well  as  for  common  whale  oil,  must 
cause  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  price  of  other  oils  for  the  same  uses  ;  and 
unless  they  can  be  supplied  with  some  profit  at  those  reduced  prices,  they  will 
cease  to  be  produced.  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  Australia,  are  all 
conveniently  situated  for  the  whale  fishery;  and  it  appears  to  us  that  if  the 
whale  fishery  is  to  be  hereafter  carried  on  with  success  and  profit,  it  must  be 
from  establishments  for  the  purpose,  in  those  colonies,  and  in  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  One  great  impediment  to  the  continuance  of  the  southern  whale  fishery 
is  the  heavy  outlay  of  capital :  and  private  individuals  will  hesitate  before  they 
invest,  probably,  all  they  possess  in  one  frreat  risk.  Whether  a  company  could 
safely  enter  upon  a  project  which  would  employ  a  great  number  of  ships,  im- 
prove our  naval  architecture,  and  under  a  judiciously  regulated  system,  elevate 
the  moral  character  of  seamen,  and  extend  the  scientific  acquirements,  and  the 
requisite  qualification    for  commanders,  or  shipmasters,  is  a  question  to  be 
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Aronge 

Numbrr 

of  Men 

■o  a 

Ship. 


""la^tatdt  tTr;.ta^^^^  Yea.,  sh^^ 

y,4Morthern  Fishery.  '  ^  *'l®  twenty  Yeai-s,  ending  1840,  in  the 
_^ JNortnem  Fishery. 


Ar«r«i;e  Quantity 

01  Oil  Imported 

for  etch  Ship, 


YEARS. 


Ship*  Em. 
plo}ed. 


Averai!«  Quantttv 

of  Oil  Imported 

for  each  Ship. 


31 


VOL.   II. 


4  I 
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Ships  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  British  Whale  Fishe-.y  in  the  respective  Years  1821 

and  1841. 


■,,-t'    .„\, 

J 

1S21 

1841 

FISHERIES. 

No.  of 
Ships. 

No.  of 
Men. 

F  I  S  H  R  R  I  E  S. 

No.  of 
Ships. 

No.  of 
Hen. 

Northern  or  tireenlauil ,.. 

138 
OS 
33 
36 

7,900 

3,04U 

I.OM 

79» 

Northern  or  Rreenland 

10 

68 
1 

800 

Common  oil  (whUe  aiidiea  eiepliVnt)''! 
Fur,  teal  (kin 

Spermaceti  while 

Common  <iil  (whale  and  wa  elephant)  . . 
Fur,  Mai  skin 

2170 
SI 

Total 

8»2 

1'2,788 

Total 

85 

3008 

The  foregoing  table  shows  a  falling  off  in  twenty  years  of  237  ships,  and  9780  men, 
employed  in  the  British  fisheries,  being  equal  to  -^^f^,  which  is  asserted  to  be  attributable 
to  the  withdrawal  of  bounties  from  British  fisheries,  and  the  abatement  of  duties  on  vege- 
table oils,  the  produce  of  Foreign  Countries,  the  increased  importation  of  the  latter  b^g 
shown  ia  the  following  table. 

Vegetable  Oils  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  respective  Years  1821,  1841, 

1842,  1843,  and  1844. 


DESCRIPTION  OP  OIL. 


Olive  oil 

Cijcna  Nut.... 

Palm  oil 

Rape  seed  oil. 
Linseed  oil . , . 


Total ifi,4oo 


1821 


Quan- 
tity im- 
ported 


tuns. 
1,900 

3,ioo 

800 
10,600 


Duty 

per  tun. 


£.  I.  d. 
19  13  0 

2  10  0 

3  10  0 
12     0  0 


1841 


Quan- 
tity iiu- 
ported. 


tuna. 

S,3IS 

1,304 

14,2 1  fi 

e,«io 


17    0  O!    20,325 


47,729 


Duty 
per  tun. 


s.il. 

4  0 

5  0 
fi  0 

I'i  0 
17  0 


1842 


Qaan- 

tity  im- 
ported. 


tuns. 
14,085 


Increase  41,729  tuns. 


Duty 
per  tun 


£.  a.  d. 


1843 


Quail- 
lity  im. 
portjd. 


tui\s. 
12,  U4 


Duty 
per  tun 


£.  s.  d. 


1844 


Quan- 
tity im 
ported. 


Inns. 
16,066 


Daly 
per  tun. 


£.t.,f. 


17MI 

I7M... 

ITM... 

iros..., 

1700..., 
1797.... 
1798.... 
1790.... 
■SCO.... 
1801.... 
1802.... 
I8«S.... 

1804 

1809 

1806 


Table  of  the  respective  Importations  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  British  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  Oil,  as  compared  wHh  the  Importations  of  British  Colonial  Oil,  in  the  Years 
1821  and  1841. 


SOUTH  SEA  AND  GREENLAND. 

1821 

1841 

COLONIAL. 

1871 

1841 

Greenland  oil 

Spermaceti  oil 

tuns. 

I6,S00 

3,806 

4,750 

tuns. 

500 
3,310 

101 

Cod  and  seal  oil 

tuns, 
7600 

tuns. 

10,000 

1,904 

5,433 

Common  oil 

Common  oil 

Total 

Tutdl 

34,«76 

3,011 

20,765 

Detircise 

Inrreaie 

1  l.wi 

9.897 

By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  produce  of  the  South  Sea  and 
Greenland  whale  fisheries  has,  between  1821  and  1841,  fallen  off  20,765  tons,  the  increase 
of  the  British  Colonial  fisheries  has  been  only  9897  tons ;  and  these  fisheries  seem,  by  the 
importation  of  1838  with  the  following  years,  to  be  on  the  decline. 


BRITISH  COLONIAL  OILH,  IMPORTED. 


Cod  and  seal  oils  . . 
Spermaceti  whale . 
Cummon  oil 


Total, 


1838 


tun*. 
0,800 
2,434 
7,904 


30,138 


1839 


1810 


tuns. 


1841 


tuna. 


A  ( eragi-  price  of  «p«ruiaceli £  84  |  Average  price  of  common  oil . 


1842 

1843 

1844 

tuns. 

tuus. 

tuna. 

£35 
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Y  B  A  R  s 


Duration. 


Prom  1800  to  1810  *"""• 

».      1810  to  1820.' '         * 

1820  to  isas. 


nonthi. 

a 

6 
0 


Duralioii. 


Keturns.  '  *°en  the  Bounties  ceased,  from  the  Custom's 


l^R».         Ship..       Too, 


Men. 


No. 
46,Sa9 
S3,t3« 
33 .806 
36,983 
M,487 
18,386 
■  1,748 
13,833 
16,371 
•8.754 
10,360 
17,789 
18,568 
*3,339 
38,608 
38,034 
87.370 
87,697 


No. 


YEARS. 


Ship*.       Ton*.        Men. 


1B07) 
»o    I. 
1813  ) 

1814... 
1815... 
1816. .  . 
1HI7... 
1818... 
1819. 


Boiiuiiei  paid. 


iuppllei        "*"  *^^  "**""*•  '*  '»■»«•  ye»r.  c.'S,  bo 


3683 

1880 

3439 

1881 

8644 

1882 

3189 

18B3 

3806 

18X4 

3597 

3636 

3718 

No. 
143 

No. 
36,576 

No. 
4708 

1 

147 

43,380 

5783 

146 

41.767 

5548 

130 

43,648 

6768 

157 

45,040 

59113 

139 

45,093 

6891 

139 

45,098 

6137 

138 

44,864 

6074 

181 

38,183 

5834 

187 

37,688 

4984 

111 

33,194 

4867 

There 


£  I.  d. 

«,799  II      0 

41.487  14  0 

48,746  13  0 

43,461  b  0 

45,806  I  0 

43.051  8  0 

44.740  18  0 

48,164  0  0 

33.347  4  0 

38,080  3  0 

80,131  IS  0 


are  no  accounts  existing,  that  we  know  of,  from  which 


we  can  ascertain 


than  1,000,000/.  has  been  n.:j    t.     .i    .  Lullooh  estimates  that  more 

..erilng  haCe  be^n  iL^^Then^L  I     f  °'''    '°  '"^  """'  """  ^'^»0-»°«'- 

The  northern  wWe  fish  4  Ch'fo  tr  '"  ""."'"•"  '"■"^• 
nursery  for  hardy  and  darinl^l.!,™  ! '"™'''  "  "'""  »"''  ?='"""» 

extinction  .„  show'    i^the  f^  At™' :!";*' ''"'^'''"*^  °' ''' '"'»' 
followed  when  they  become  unnolbl       l  "'""""  ''"'  "^  '->  I" 

Wem.yWneoverthe."roZlf-    ;~",       ""'"""'  ^°"^  '"  «"»«»""■ 
which,  from  long  con  1'™  ""'"«  """""">'  ™  '"""'  ^P'ditions, 

The  fleets  of  ihe  East  InXcl™  ,""*  """"''""  '■''*'"''  <"  °--  '-"""y- 

vanished.    The  tra"e  with  MTh.r'.*H°"°"'  T'  """J^''^  ""™'  '»'-' '"'" 
«nd  thither  their  i„d.V  du. H        ""' *"""'^1>«'-    Our  merchant  princes, 

would  rejoice  at  tl.e':'r::::c::rd'  .L"l:'™'  "°'°  °'  "■^  «°"''»"^-    ^' 


individual  fleets,  which  rival 

Sea  whale  fishery  alrWdT-^rj"  "'  -'="-»j"-.se  of  the  British  South" 
for  the  general 
take  to  answer 


ror  the  generiTen.;:  rhoTu™:  '"S"^''    *=""  ""^  "-^  -™<'  '"^  "f-' 

tne  nation  .'    This  ,s  a  question  which  we  cannot  under- 
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Statement  of  the  Northern  Whale  Fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  from  1815  to  1842,  both 

inclusive. 


Nnmber  of  Ships  from 
Ports  in  EnglsDd. 

Number  of  Ships  from  Forts 

Ships 

in  Scotland. 

sailed. 

YEARS. 

9 
S 

o   c 

_L 

19    1 

a 

z 

i 
9 

1 

» 

0 

2 

i 
1 
3 

■a 
10 

1^ 

2 
IS 

ii 

■a 

1 

•0 
a 
a 

.9 

a 

i 

5 

8 

C 

8 

i 

z 

1 

d 

1 

< 

14 

•0 

s 
1 

_ 
8 

its 

a 

S 

1 

1 

1 

0 

98 

■5  5 

SI 

s. 

r- 

1 

s. 

Number  of 
Whale* 
caught. 

Tuns  of  Oil 
inipnrted. 

(Old 
measore.) 

1813 

49 

147 

I 

733 

10,682 

313 

1816 

AS 

19    1 

11 

6 

2 

2 

10 

1 

. . 

8 

4 

14 

8 

2 

101 

43 

146 

,, 

1330 

13,390 

631 

1817 

38 

19    1 

11 

0 

2 

2 

10 

1 

,, 

8 

4 

14 

10 

1 

97 

S3 

180 

s 

828 

10,871 

539 

1818 

64 

18    1 

12 

5 

2 

1 

10 

2 

, , 

8 

4 

14 

13 

1 

94 

63 

1S7 

3 

1208 

14,482 

6u6 

1819 

65 

16    1 

13 

3 

S 

2 

|0 

a 

. . 

8 

4 

14 

13 

90 

63 

139 

13 

088 

IMOl 

316 

1820 

62 

17,  I 

11 

3 

2 

3 

8 

a 

, , 

9 

s 

13 

lA 

.. 

102 

S7 

1S9 

3 

1306 

I8,74S 

901 

1821 

61 

u!  1 

11 

6 

2 

2 

8 

4 

10 

5 

IS 

16 

80 

78 

138 

14 

1403 

16,833 

83fi 

isn 

40 

16  .. 

10 

4 

2 

3 

A 

4 

^ . 

10 

A 

14 

16 

61 

00 

121 

8 

630 

8,663 

422 

I'm 

40 

«  .. 

10 

3 

2 

2 

6 

4 

10 

4 

14 

l» 

A3 

62 

117 

8 

3018 

17,074 

021 

18M 

36 

4  .. 

10 

3 

2 

H 

4 

.. 

10 

4 

14 

16 

32 

79 

111 

1 

761 

9,688 

A33 

I82ft 

36 

4.. 

II 

3 

2 

7 

4 

, , 

10 

4 

13 

16 

21 

89 

110 

6 

BOO 

6,383 

330 

1820 

;42 

3  .. 

s 

3 

1 

A 

4 

9 

4 

12 

lA 

6 

90 

OS 

8 

312 

7,092 

388 

1827 

30 

2i.. 

3 

3 

1 

6 

4 

, , 

0 

4 

12 

12 

13 

72 

87 

1 

1162 

13,215 

733 

1828 

M. 

2  .. 

:, 

3 

1 

6 

4 

,, 

9 

4 

11 

lA 

13 

81 

03 

3 

1197 

13,969 

802 

1829 

.13 

2;.. 

3 

3 

1 

7 

4 

,, 

8 

4 

II 

12 

1 

88 

89 

4 

871 

10,666 

607 

1830 

33 

a 

2 

3 

1 

7 

li 

9 

4 

10 

13 

,. 

91 

91 

19 

161 

2,215 

119 

isai 

32 

6 

1 

4 

1 

6 

6 

2 

,, 

0 

3 

S 

12 

7 

80 

87 

3 

451 

4,946 

260 

1832 

30 

3 

1 

4 

1 

6 

A 

2 

, , 

9 

3 

6 

II 

19 

62 

81 

6 

IB63 

12,510 

676 

1833 

2T 

S 

2 

4 

1 

A 

3 

3 

9 

3 

6 

11 

8 

74 

77 

1 

1693 

14,S08 

802 

1834 

27 

3 

2 

3 

1 

3 

A 

S 

,  J 

8 

3 

6 

11 

7 

•9 

76 

3 

672 

8,234 

441 

1»3S 

23 

I 

2 

3 

] 

A 

7 

3 

, , 

9 

2 

3 

11 

1 

70 

71 

d 

167 

i 

■    2,623 

1836 

14 

1 

2 

3 

1 

4 

A 

2 

1 

8 

2 

4 

11 

a 

S6 

39 

2 

70 

707 

1837 

12 

,, 

2 

3 

1 

3 

A 

1 

] 

9 

2 

3 

10 

IS 

37 

A3 

3 

123 

n 

1,336 

6S 

1838 

6  .. 

3 

3 

4 

I 

1 

7 

2 

2 

10 

31 

8 

39 

1 

466 

§ 

4,345 

236 

1839 

6  .. 

,  , 

3 

,, 

3 

4 

1 

1 

7 

2 

2 

IS 

29 

12 

41 

.. 

113 

1,441 

79 

1840 

4  .. 

.. 

3 

,, 

1 

4 

1 

.>) 

,  , 

1 

12 

11 

20 

at 

2 

22 

•a. 

413 

14 

1H4I 

2  .. 

,  , 

2 

,, 

2 

., 

3 

,, 

,, 

II 

11 

8 

19 

.. 

52 

647 

32 

1842 

a|..  .. 

•  • 

1 

.. 

•• 

2 

.. 

•  • 

3 

•• 

■• 

10 

14 

4 

18 

•• 

54 
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Mr.  Charles  Enderby,  who,  and  his  predecessors,  have  been  extensively  en- 
gaged in  the  whale  fishery,  and  to  who  'e  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligation 
for  many  of  the  elements  of  the  foregoing  tables,  states  in  the  last  communica- 
tion which  he  has  favoured  us  with,  that  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the 
northern  and  southern  whale  fisheries,  during  the  years  1843  and  1844,  were  as 
follows,  viz. : — 


YEARS. 


1843. 
ISM. 
184S. 


NORTHERN 
FISHERY. 


Ships. 


nnmber. 
34 
33 
S4« 


YEARS. 


1843  Christmas 

Ig4^ 

1845  aoili  of  April. 


SOUI'HBRN 
FISHERY. 


Ships  at  Sea. 


number, 
SO 
47 
44 


*  The  supposed  number  lilieiy  to  be  equipped. 

He  considers  that  fifteen  ships  will,  probably,  return  to  England  from  the  southern 
fishery  this  year  ;  of  this  number,  it  is  not  probable  that  more  than  fire  will  be  refitted. 

Twenty-one  ships  are  engaged  in  the  southern  fisheries  from  the  Australian  colonies. 
Six  ships  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick ;  and  one  ship  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

From  the  United  States  of  America,  Ist  of  April,  1845,  691  ships. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

.lAMUPACIUKES  OF  THE  UNITED  STAm." .  ...  u,  .^.,  ,,,. 

IHBOSTBV,  eihibldnj;  the  unsubdued  spirit  of  n,r«.„„  "  "ie*'' 1*"' 
fke  greatest  privation,  i„  „„„„,iti„n  b,    'T-       P'™'!™"''  "I*"  '"during 

I«cuIiarto,.„unkn„™„i,XC°™d  ■  "  ,     ;'!""""'"S  "'  "■'  ^^'^'^ 
settlement  of  tl,e  New  Enriand  clnt    T  '''°'*""'  *■"''  '">■»  *»  «"' 

«ed  to  America,  in  ordeMo  en    "°'°'^«'' "'"""'teri'W  the  Anglo-Saxons;  who 

th.  C^ator,  a^oXLthlL         ■'"'''''  r"  *°  '"«'''"'  "'  ""•''PPi-*' 
»n.pIid.rofprimitive''chrisl„it~  '  '"  ""  '™"''  ''°"'^' ""^ 

»ea]::f:utstrd:td"::frd™=  -l,.«po„,«es.  X^ei, 
tilling  wad  anin,.l,  and  liwltlTd  '°'"'™«  ""^  '""'.  """ivating  th.  soil, 
Aore,  and  rivers.  Hor"^  ^^  a,^ T  T'  """■"  «^''  "•■'*  f-1-«=<I  the 
from  Europe.    But.  wWleTn  E„l  f  ™  "°'''' "'"  «"''»•")'  '"'""•"oe'l 

tunate  persons,  en,i;^„t  llf '„  1'  ^T"  °°"''""'''  "S»'"«  """^  "»'<>'- 
ft«.er  than  cattle.  ^™^  helf.™"'^.'^''!- """  *«  P-P"'"-"  '"creased 
as  the  price  of  cattle  fe  u"m  25,  ''"''""'"■P'""' ""Pi-Uy. -"^  it  i.  curious,  that 

Everett,  in  .„  addres  «™  dtfo  JIL  a  ^*""'  'f  "^  ''''"°"'"'  ^'^"^ 
'•  The  effect  of  which,"  hlobser^H^.         .  "   """"''  *'  ^^  Y°rk.- 

colonist,  upon  new  re  „„™s  Te  '  ""t  Tr'"^'  """  "  '"'  "■«  "8-°"' 
rian  of  the%oI„„,  i,  °Znl  ?  °'  ""'  """"'""^ '"  *«  ^'y  >>i»to- 

ATter  describing  t^e  he* ^tttlTr  .'"  ""  ™'"'°"'  °'  "■■"  ''—" 
country  of  New  Engtd  wL  .Ise^T""'  '  """  °"  "  ''""''■' '  ""  f'""  ">» 
i"g.  which  they  coufd  ^ot^ttl^  °  ,'  ""'  '", '"°'"''°  *""■«•'"  "itk  «'°tl.' 
fallen  fro™  thaf  huge  priclfo^"L't°??"'  f  '^"■*'  "'"'='"  """"«* 

.h«d.  audpr«e„vc.T:r;":t  it;:  t  "tv"'  ""•  "*"* 

was  there  at  that  rate,  a  ,*adv  vent  for  ,1.    '^     *v  '"''"^  °  P'"™'  "" 

hrougb,  i„  much  wealth  to  tiy Telors   Z  "T        J'"'  *'  """^  "''■"'■ 
of  their  reach.    To  help  themttHIT  '  ."'''  "''''  °'™"'  ""  ""?  °°' 

present  necessity  put  parsilr .'        ""f"''""""'  "•«  '"d-try  that  the 
"elves  and  their  LiZ-AT/r''""'  '"  "'"'"='»"/ «"PPly  of  the™- 

little  time  stopped  this  g. '  i„*  ™    l°f  '  ""T*  "P°"  "^"'^  -deavour,  in  a 
special  Proridence.     F„f  wlCl  h    H  !"*?"°"«'  -l"-"  ™  opened  by 

laud,  another  was  opened  by  wrof  t  ffi"";  "  '"'  ""'  "'  """P'^  *<""  «"/ 
islands,  whereby  amongother  Zds  ."'  "  *"  ""  '^"'"  '"■"='  ""O  W« 
country  frou,  the  InZ  whi^bT  '>.T  ""'""  "'°'"  •""  '"""S'-t  into  the 
sheep  and  sowing  oJtl  !„d  S  'T'""  ''""'"«  '"  'P'"'  •»"  "'«""■«  of 
sew  of  Ccotton!  nL^Ztot'  rh.'°°"  '°"-'  "-'  '  ™^  ^  '"PP'-"  «■- 
This  early  account  of  fh- : „      - 

American  colonic,  ™  followed  ir.l'^^wTl'''  r"""""!"'  '"  ""  ^"«'"- 

nearly  all  the  others,  and  there  is  scarcely  a 
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farmer  in  the  northern,  central,  and  western  slates,  and  in  the  British  North 
American  colonies,  in  whose  farm-houses  the  common  articles  of  wearing  apparel 
are  not  made,  chiefly  of  linen,  wool,  and  cotton. 

Thf  following  extract  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  is  interestingly 
characteristic  of  the  industrious  energy  of  the  early  settlers,  and  their  progress 
in  America:— 

"  The  Anglo- Americau  colonists  were,  for  the  most  part,  poor  men,  without  high  rank 
or  title,  who  were  obliged  to  hew  out  their  own  way.  Some,  it  is  well  known,  were  in- 
duced to  immigrate  from  religious  motives,  and  others  from  motives  of  gain,  but  in  all  we 
see  traits  which  are  not  to  be  mistaken— the  iron  firmness  and  downright  vigour  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  They  came  to  a  country  in  which  a  throne  had  never  stood,  without  any 
invincible  prejudices  in  favour  of  prescriptive  principles  and  forms.  They  planted  them- 
selves in  forests  fresh  in  the  magnificence  of  nature,  and  burdened  with  the  resources  of 
national  wealth;  and  it  was  this  very  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  which  enabled  them  to  contend 
successfully,  first  with  France,  and  then  with  England,  in  two  long  and  bloody  contests, 
and  to  come  out  victors,  securing  to  themselves  the  possession  of  the  soil.  It  was  the  spirit 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  which  afterwards  embodied  itself  in  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  through  which  they  have  quadrupled  their  effective  power.  It  is  this  which  has 
given  increased  momentum  to  the  productive  industry  of  the  country,  which  places  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people  on  a  broad  platform  of  equal  rights,  and  has  made  them  the  source 
of  law,  in  war  soldiers,  in  peace  submissive  citizens,  pressing  motives  upon  their  minds,  the 
strongest  which  can  actuate  ambitious  men — a  fair  and  open  field — to  secure  the  greatest 
good.  It  burdens  the  people  with  no  taxes  for  the  support  of  an  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment from  whose  faith  they  dissent.  It  gives  no  money  of  the  treasury  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  gigantic  civil  list,  to  the  purchase  of  gems  which  ai-e  to  blaze  before  titled  rank  only, 
and  no  part  of  the  soil  is  granted  out  to  pets  as  a  reward  for  imaginary  services.  Throwing 
aside  all  those  incumbrances  which  might  obstruct  free  industry,  it  says,  in  effect,  to  the 
people,  '  Come,  draw  your  nutriment  from  the  ample  bosom  of  your  mother  earth,  and 
develop  the  resources  of  your  country,  for  your  country  is  your  commonwealth.'  " 

The  commerce  which  was  carried  on,  in  America,  for  nearly  a  century,  both  by  the 
French  and  English,  was  confined  to  the  exchange  of  European  articles  for  the  furs  of  wild 
animals,  and  to  the  fisheries  on  the  coast.  The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was  afterwards 
perseveringly  directed  against  the  manufacturing  mdustry  of  the  colonists.  As  early  as 
1731,  the  jealousy  which  existed  on  this  subject  induced  the  House  of  Commons  to  report 
with  respect  to  "  any  laws  made,  manufactures  set  up,  or  trade  carried  on,  in  the  colonies, 
detrimental  to  the  trade,  navigation,  and  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  ;"  and,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  alarming  discovery  in  respect  to  the  manufacturing  of  hats,  it  was  ordtuned 
tnat  no  hats  or  felts  should  be  exported  from  the  colonies,  or  "  loaded  on  a  horse,  cart,  or 
other  carriage,  for  transportation  from  one  plantaticm  to  another."  In  1750,  another  law 
was  passed,  equally  degrading.  It  prohibited  the  "  erection  or  continuance  of  any  mill  or 
other  engine  for  slitting  or  rolling  iron,  or  any  plating  forge  to  work  with  a  tilt  hammer,  or 
any  furnace  for  making  steel,  in  the  colonies,  under  penalty  of  200/." 

In    1699,  an   act  of  the   English   Parliament   declared,   that  "  no  wool, 

woollen  yarn,  or  woollen  manufactures  of  their  Americau  plantations  should 

be  shipped  there,  or  even  laden,  in  order  to  be  transported  from  thence  to  any 

place  whatever.**     In  1719,  the  House  of  Commons  enacted,  "  that  erecting  any 

manufactories  in  the  colonies  tended  to   lessen  their  dependence  upon  Great 

Britain.'*     Accounts  were  received  by  the  mother  country  about  the  same  time — • 

"  That  the  colonists  were  not  only  carrying  on  trade,  but  also  setting  up  manufactures  detri 
mental  to  Great  Britain; and,  in  consemience  of  these  reports,  an  order  was  issued  by  the  House 
ef  Commons  requiring  the  Board  of  Trade  to  report  with  respect  to  law*  madt;  nmnufaclnrvs  »et 

l/p.  py  tr/tr/r  rnrrird  nil  drly'iniriilnl  in  Ihr  Ivntic-,  V.tvifl'ttioV.-,  OV  })t'IH*if'Ai'tv.V€>^  '»/'  Crf^'Of    Hnfni}!^      The 


M«„PACTO„ES  OF  THE  UNITED  smES.'  glS 

«»"le  and  grain,  whh  a  quaSthvlrT""  "f '  »"«'  "«>»  theSuct oT^Sl"  "1"*  '"*"  *^'«"'  '^ere 
Pwe.  It  ^aa  aUo  reDortTi^  '  ;  ^'^*''«T  »he  wool  would  jWCtwllT  ''"'"""^  ''«''•?  <=hiefly 
extent,  which  w^reTn,  focti^^^f  anJ  hemp  were  producj  b  Z.  I*  •**'  "*^  «»'  '^at  p„r{ 
J?e^  hon.es.  that  weTe™S?s;rW^^^^^  '°  "  co„side4le 

high  price  of  labour  here  t^fp  m  r '''''  *•"*"  ^''^e  'hat  were  im^lt^  f  ^'  "?*="'  ""«•  Walters  for 
cent,  and  that  of  wS's  ha^ffiS*''"'®  °'""°«''  c«>uldToTb"rrS  ~'"  ".**"*■'''  y«''  f™™  »he 
turn,  fi^m  theEnS  .oTeraorof  v^  P^""  **"» '««  t''an"he  cmu  oflpV  ?l%*'j""  "'^"tJ'  P«* 

>me  extent  it  .„-.  j„i_.  V . "^^  T™ 


to  tha   w^d,  4;"?  P^Pb  f''  ""hough    on  wrwoVkX  -  ^^  ''^"'"  "^  »his  pro»rn;;  Z 
wholly.  usedt7hVpr°''1.i^^;S«/<'«  ^"'-'".^hrs^X'^eor  Je^^d''"'' '!  T  '^---^  i«S 

necesanw,  ■....•-i-_   ■ .    •'^."ey  was  no  mors  fnr^:j-i.i; 'v""r.""'"ng  the  principal  portion  of  iu 

S  its  tramp  t^nnaXa^^A  _/> 


ninp»-.„„  r_-_.   °'  -«»/.  yearly,  ,„  the  nrn„i ,"«/n8wear.  a  paper-mill,  that  manufactured 

tts  bay,  besides  six  fiirn»«..^ 5 


to  the  amount  of  ^/  vTnrV™^"  u°"'"«''  ''or  women's  wekr '  rn;'"*'".'."'?  "ay  be  added;  a 
nineteen  forges  for  makin^Jli  "'the  province  of  WWhus;tte  S^^'k" '^  *^*»  manufactured 
'here  were  no  maStury^r;."'"^^"''  ^een  construrt^  in  £ J'7'i^"'" /«  ft'raaces  and 
6oard8,aH  sorts  TKlilhfr.^t'T**' '  "'"'  'he  proviiwe  of  SI"*""."'*-  >  »hode  Island 
tobacco.  The  man ufS^^K  1^.7'  "«'  «heep.  bS  LS^^^iZiul''^"''^  ^""^'  ""^ 
being  engaged  in  tillaw  While  of h       '°"^ ''*'« '"considerabte^^  ^''^^'  horees.  and 

I16  colony  of  New 
'  being  permitted 


to  exchan^X  °  roSr  '''^/r'«»  febri^  impoVM 

colonies,  for  Se^rZ   iTal- '^^  "'" '^^'^ "' AT"  ak^'ho^^^"^^^  P*"»itted 


expp;^  frU^SrcutT^'r' 'T"' ^-•'''^^^^^^^^ 

vanw.  brigatines  and  small  sW^™  'l'  ?."8"''  molasses.  sdla^dTardi^r'*-  ?""*  ''™'>"  "««» 

Board  of  1V.de,  w.,,  «  ,„  ,1,,  ^eJ  col^^  '  '"''  '«»">"'™«o„  oVtl,; 

their  indush,,  .„  .„„k  manufa^^i  JJ  ^^  T"^'  "«>-'^«.e„t  for  h.mi„g 
Bnlam,  .„d  «„„  p.rt,^„,    S"^;"^™^*"  -•«''"'»  of  service  .„  Greaf 

Act,  were,  .ocordingly,  pa^,ed  U  S.    p       "  °'  °"  "^"^  °'  ""^  "or"'-" 
fte  progre.,  „f  .oU^n^/'^^^'^  ^"f  P"'"-,  i„  „^e,  ^  ,„,„. 
been  received,  M«  to  ,„„.,^„^7;^;  ""^.  fr°°>  «.e  i„for,«tion  which  h«l 

•o' M™«„g  ft,  „„„^,  of  app^fe*  1"°  ■■■"  '"r'  ""  '"^^  ■'  *»  »"•» 
"1  prohibiting  «,.  .,po,t.«'r^f  TrJ    ""^  '  n"^  '"«^  '"  «"'  '"»'»«». 
-  well  „  tte  manufacL  of  W  ..l^"""""!  ""''"■  P'"""""  «o  another 
•■eeship  of  .even  ye.„,  and  f„Md      '     «^  ""»•  "'«'  ''«>  ""ed  »  .pp«n 
f  •    The  „.„„«i,„  J  ://:*-^f:"«,.7  "W-  negro  fr„„  „.„„g  hi  .e 

»ith«„gh  .he  colonies  were  pe™i„e7,  "b7a  iTft^  ''".'  ^"""'^  ■  '"'• 

<=».  oy  a  law  that  was  enacted  inl  750,  to  im- 
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port  pig  and  bar  iron  into  Great  Britain  free  of  duty,  its  object  was  to  monopolise 
its  manufacture.  All  factories  in  the  colonies  were  deemed  "  a  common  nuitaiice, 
and  were  required  to  be  abated  within  thirty  days  after  the  evidence  of  their  ex- 
istence should  be  adduced,  under  a  penalty  of  500/."  These  acts  were  justly 
deemed  by  the  colonists  usurpations  of  their  right:  "  for  why,"  said  they, 
"  ought  not  the  manufjacturers  of  this  country  have  been  permitted  the  same 
privileges  as  the  same  classes  in  England  ?'* 

"  Ainons  tlie  most  just  causes  of  complaints  in  the  British  colonies  against  the  British  govern*  . 
merit  were  u»e  restrictions  which  discouraged  manufactures.  To  prevent  a  whole  people  from  fol- 
lowing any  branch  of  industry  is  assuredly  a  measure  which  human  nature  cannot  bear  with  tame 
submission  :  nor  can  the  severity  of  the  regulation  be  denied,  even  on  the  ground  that  the  articles 
prohibited  could  be  imported  cheaper  from  England.  The  injury  felt  by  tlie  prohibition  was  not 
at  the  time  of  much  consequence ;  but  the  regulation  was  in  itoelf  considered  an  insult  to  the 
understanding  of  the  colonists  far  more  intolerable  tlian  previous  oppression."* 

During  the  war  of  the  revolution,  the  Americans  continued  and  increased 
their  manufactures,  of  home-rruxde  woven  cloth :  that  is,  woollen  cloths,  linens,  &c., 
spun,  woven,  dyed,  or  bleached,  on  the  premises  of  the  farmers,  and  of  the  other 
inhabitants.  This  has  from  an  early  period  been,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
case  in  all  the  North  American  settlements ;  in  which  the  colonists  have  also, 
as  far  as  possible,  made  their  axes,  common  tools,  agricultural  instruments,  and 
various  articles  necessary  for  their  use. 

From  the  peace  of  1783  to  1791,  some  attempts  were  made  to  establish,  on 
a  larger  scale,  new  manufactures,  but  generally  without  success. 

Mr.  Pitkin,  who  deserves  great  praise  for  his  labours,  but  whose  mind  was 
not  sufl&ciently  clear,  nor  his  judgment  so  expansive  or  sound,  as  to  understand 
the  delusive  fallacy  of  the  protective  system,  observes — 

"  One  of  the  objects  which  claimed  the  attention  of  the  first  Congress,  under  the  new  form 
of  government,  was  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  the  manufacturing,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  country.  In  laying  duties  on  imporu  in  July,  1789,  Congress  had 
reference,  as  the  preamble  of  the  act,  imposing  them,  declares,  to  '  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
tection of  manufactures.'  This  was,  also,  openly  avowed,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, in  the  debates  on  the  first  tarifT,  established  by  the  general  government. 

"  The  first  secretary  of  the  treasurj^  (Hamilton),  whose  powerful  mind  seemed  intuitively, 
fully  to  comprehend  every  subject,  to  which  it  bent  its  force,  was  the  great  advocate  of  American 

manufactures.  .,,...« 

"In  his  celebrated  report  on  this  subject,  presented  to  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  m 
January,  1791,  every  argument  was  urged,  and  we  may  truly  add,  exhausted,  in  favour  of  the 
policy  and  expediency  of  protecting  and  encouraging  this  branch  of  domestic  economy." 

The  fallacious  system  of  protective  duties  was  immediately  after  introduced. — 

(See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

"  Some  branches  of  domestic  manufacture  had,  at  that  time,  made  such  progress,  as  in  a  great 
measure  to  supply  the  home  market.  Among  these  the  secretary  mentions  those  of  skins  and 
leather,  iron,  wood,  flax  and  hemp,  bricks,  coarse  tiles  and  potters'  ware,  ardent  spirits  and  malt 
liquors,  writing  and  printing  paper,  sheathing  and  wrapping  paper,  press  paper  and  paper  hang- 
ings, hats,  women's  stuffand  silk  shoes,  refined  sugar,  oils  of  animals  and  seeds,  soap,  spermaceti 
and  tallow  capflles,  cop-^er  auil  brass  wares,  particularly  for  distilleries,  sugar  refiners,  and  brewers, 
andirons  and  other  nrensils  for  household  use,  philosophical  apparatus,  tin  wdres  for  most  pur- 
poses of  ordinary  use,  carriages  of  all  kinds,  snuff,  chewing,  and  smoking  tobacco,  lamp  black,  and 
other  painter's  colours,  and  gxinpowder.  These  articles  were  made  in  manufactories,  by  the  way 
of  regular  trades.     In  addition  to  these,  great  quantities  of  cloths  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  or 

•  Macgregor's  British  America,  2nded.,  vol.  i.,  p.  17,  etseq. 
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11."  dS/K  iolSn't'S'^' "  "^  ""^"'^  ^''°-""'*'»-  "--fourths,  and  even  fonr.fift,.  of 
and  a  company  with  500,000  capital,  had  been  formed    fl     '  *''«««'=''"«;tls,  and   Connectic.t ; 

"\^rtt'"^"„';rt!;ttrj£^^^^ 

number  of  residenUirtKLn?twra?d\T^\"^"^^^^^  '"'789  or  1790   by  a 

.ngton  appeared,  on  delivering  I  "3  meLTc  to  Sl^     ■    '•'«'^''""/«  °f  Massachusetts       vSh! 
factory  presented  to  him  by  It!  ownere  %,e  .rHnT  !u  '"  "  ""."  °^  *^'°"'  '"anufnctured  in  this 

The  return,  from  Pennsylvania,  Conneotieut,  Massachuwlt,  New  Y„rl,       j 
tha.  purpose  by  the  aeeretary  of  the  treaaury,  an/l  a!  f"ll?:-       "'"'  '" 


I.  Onods  manafaeTursd    by  the    lonm     r»»™ 

Sir''  '•«'-'>•«".  •-'•''M^dut's 

ettim.ted  at  186.000  donar.,  carding  fiSi: 
ing.  and  floor-cloth  .talntng  by  machinerv 
Mtimated  at  J,9»r,816  dolla!;  y^^'cnmery, 

S.'er.«f  .r~'.'/":.*f:*'«'  '™'»  °"»"''" 
8.  Maniifacturei' ofVron.'.'.'.'.' .' * 

l'  >•  oflcad  

'■  tyi^hl'rou'."".'!!?'""'  ""•  -p-^iciii. 

«.  Manuracturea  of  hidea  and  aki'na.'.';.' 

il!: 2t ^rom  aeeda  '    "* 


dollara. 

39,497 ,0fi7 
3,033,1  !I0 


0,144,440 

17 

4,:i28,744    18, 

14,364,320    19. 

30, 

3,483,913    21. 

32S,M0    32. 

23. 

1,706,403    24. 

17,934,477 

838,6891 


Manufaelurei  from   arain    fnil»    .«j 
liquor,,  di..ill.d  .od'f^rm'e;^''.*':'!  "•" 

Manufacturea  of  wood   .     

Ri«n;;i  .ugar"!  •"'""•"' ''''•"•••••■•■••••■• 

&"!'.'?''!''".°(ffP;''P»»««^»"dV,VaVdV, 

•I  of  glau ••'.'.'.".'.','.'"" 

K»i..i.„'i  »f  marble,  atone,  and'ala'te.V 

Ibsrthern  manufacture "  *  * 

i  obacco  

Urugn,  dye-atiiflk,  and  dyeiiit".""! 

Cable*  and  cord»ge f      *  

Manufacturea  of  hair...  

Various  and  mitoellaneouimanifiim;^:: 


dollara. 

16,338,306 

73,707 

fi.334,708 

170,130 

1.413,724 

1,939,285 
1.047.004 

462,115 

238,720 
1.360,378 

300,382 
4,243,108 

129,731 
4,347,011 


'».«94j60« 


to  PLi:rLLt::::o7ZZ:^^  ^  t^^  Norton  of  Goshe.  Connecticut, 
first,  systematic  effort  to  manufacture  woXns  inon  „n  ^  f  T,"^  S'^^  '^"''  ''"  "«'  quite  the 

NorL  w'/"'  ''"^  ^'"'^eely  in  comparUon "itrthin^  X'a  ^Th^.  '""'''  «4"^''  '» 
Norton  was  one,  put  together  a  capital  of  6000  dollar  anf^I^nKri"  j  v  ™?"'  °^  ^l"""  Mr. 
cost  over  3000  dollars.  Wool  cost  1  dol UrTn  «.ni  '  .u  ^•'"'H''^''*'*^  "  *«<=tory  in  Goshen,  whirh 
from  8  dollar  40  cents  to  12  dolhrs  per  varS  On^"  "':'  «nd  badly  made  broadcloths  brmSt 
1769  dollars  33  cents.  Another  invoic'e  of '255yaHsbrZ^25^^  T.t  ^^'l  '^"'«'"  «  '«W 
10  dollars  a  yard.  Such  cloths,  if  they  would  S  at  a"f  now  ItwT  -^  "H'"'  "'  '"°'<^  ">«" 
yard.     But,  as  it  was,  the  war  came  to  an  «,d    n  .S.i  7v*°V.'^  **""?  "^out  one  dollar  a 

little  Yankee  factory,  and  the  parrners  settled  UD~witftV'^  ^r  = ''*'  '^^'^'  overwhelmed  the 
much  more  Such  is  an  outline^f  th"firet  ^sav  oTS.  o?rh  YV''"  "''i'?"''  ""'^  *»"•««  '™es  as 
country,  and  the  losses  were  hardly  an  nSLTf^r'  the  huni?f  ^fll  "^  """"^'"g  broadcloths  in  thl 
Since  i  through  all  of  which,  however    the   Yankp^  h?„  °^  ^ 

articles,  they  are  now  able  to  defy  the  skill  of  Sfeo^nll"*^""^^  **?  undaunted,  until,  in  „,anv 
the  most  beautiful  animals   "l.fch  w£d    thp  «i^       "^^^  '''"'^  days,  merino  sheep  were 

dollar,.  He  was  a  great  man  X  owned  a  sh^pranS'  nol  a  smlll^"''  "If  '■™'". '«««  '«  ^^ 
owned  a  nunrtpr  ofnno"  «  -  omwp,  ana  not  a  small  man  who  cniUd  aa-  ••--*  ■ 
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hosiery),  of  the  house  and  table  linen  worn,  and  used,  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  were  made. 

The  number  of  cotton  mills  in  18U9  was  eighty-seven  ;  sixty-two  of  which 
(forty-eifjht  water  and  fourteen  horse  mills)  were  in  operation,  and  turned 
81 ,000  spindles.  The  other  twenty-five  were  so  far  advanced  as  to  be  in  operation 
in  the  course  of  the  year  1810. 

Mr.  Gallatin  estimated  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  mills  at 
4,800,000  dollars,  the  quantity  of  cotton  used  3,600,000  lbs.,  the  yarn  spun 
at  2,880,000  lbs.,  valued  at  3,240,000  dollars,  the  men  employed  500,  and  the 
women  and  boys  3500. 

By  the  return  of  the  marshals,  the  number  of  cotton  factories  was  168, 
with  90,000  spindles  ;  but  from  many  of  the  states  no  retunis  were  made  of 
the  quantity  of  cotton  used,  the  yarn  spun,  ov  the  oloth  made.  Massachusetlis 
had  fifty-four,  most  of  them  small,  having,  in  the  whole,  only  19,448  spindles, 
and  spinning  838,348  lbs.  of  cotton,  valued  at  931,916  dollars.  Rhode  Island 
had  twenty-six  factories,  with  ?1,030  spindles;  and  Connecticut  fourteen,  with 
11,883  spindles.— Pitkin,  p.  472. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  marshals  for  1810,  the  quantity  of  cloth 
made  of  wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  and  their  mixtures,  in  each  state,  with  the 
estimated  value,  and  the  number  of  looms,  also,  in  each  state,  were  as  follow : — 


8  T  A  T  B  s. 


Miine 

Muuchuaelto ... 
New  Hampthire. 
Bliode  Islaud  . . . 

Oonnecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Penuiylrania  . . . 

Delaware 

Harjilanil 


Carried  forwant. 


Yarda. 

number. 
1,04  S,7M 
4,048,209 
4,30 1, OSS 
*,  903,483 
4,080,894 
3390,689 
9,044,7ja 
1, 920,327 
e.400,674 
378,767 
1,801,378 

40,081,176 


Value. 

dollara. 
I,067,70« 
3,»60,676 
1,760,417 
I,0BS,474 
S,IS9,820 
1,669,099 
5,003,887 
1,168,232 
4,I34,7«<) 
248,111 
901,839 


31,208,617 


Looma. 


STATES. 


bumber, 
16,037 
22,364 
20,080 

4,863 
16,132 
14,801 
83,068 

4,743 
17,877 

2,000 

6,388 


Bronghc  forward. . 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Eaat  Tenneaaee 

Weat  TanBewee. . . . 

Ohio 

Diatrict  of  Columbia 


138,877 


Total. 


Yard*. 

Value. 

number. 

dollara. 

40,681,176 

21,208,617 

0,838,996 

4,403,171 

7,392,027 

2,391,817 

3,267,141 

1,678,887 

4,nttt,879 

9,061,309 

4,643,379 

a,087,0ei 

l,218,0»0* 

694,194 

2,'>*''.844 

1,031,113 

1,'       .J3 

999,348 

7  •.000 

38,300 

75,230,772 

36,798,249 

number. 

158,  rr7 

42.478 
4a.677 
14,938 
13,190 
34,430 
6,963 
10,333 
10,936 
188 


328,077 


*  By  eatimate,  the  value  only  being  returned. 

Mr.  Pitkin  considers  that  the  foregoing  quantities  and  values  were  short  of  the 
truth,  as  many  families  were,  probably,  unable  to  give  very  accurate  accounts  ; 
and  many  more,  jealous,  that  the  object  was  taxation,  either  refused  to  give  any 
account  whatever,  or  certainly  not  to  the  full  amount.  The  marshal  of  Rhode 
Island  informed  the  secretary,  "  that  much  patience  and  forbearance  was  required 
by  his  assistants,  from  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  v/ho,  in  many  instances, 
refused  to  give  any  account  of  their  manufoctured  artiicles  ;  and,  perhaps,  not 
any  article  to  the  full  amount  or  value,  from  an  opinion,  that  the  returns  were 
demanded  by  government,  with  a  view  of  taxing  their  industry.**  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  marshal  was  of  opinion,  that  the  articles  manufactured  might 
be  justly  estimated,  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  above  tlie  amount 
returned ;  from  which  Mr.  Pitkin  concluded  that  the  value  of  manufactures  of 
wool,  cotton,  and  flax,  in  1810,  exceeded  40,000,000  dollars. 
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peUed  the  Amenoins  to  manufacture  for  themselve.:  particularly  wooUen  a^d 
wooT,  nT„a  coT^  -ny -"ion.  of  capital  were  invested  in  the  esLishmenttf 
pollen  and  cotton  facto„es.~(See  Cotton  and  Woollen  Manufactures  here- 

18Sriirf''n''?f  ;^  '^"  convention,  which  met  at  New  York,  in  Octoh.  r, 

for  Ir  ''""'*^°"  "'***  '"P**''  *°  P^^i''^'"  manuf  ctu,^,  ;  and 

for  th..  purpose,  committees  were  appointed,  composed  of  person,  se  ected 
from  different  parts  of  the  United  States. 

woonr„"rri  1  ''T  r  """•'**'"  ^^  ''^^«*''*'  *°  ^^^^  manufactures  of  cotton, 
the  ;!";  1 1    'f  '  ''*"'  "'"^'  "'"^''  «^"^'  -"«->  -d  -«'--^  «nd  to 
^     From  '  t  "     ''  "  r  ""*^'  "•'•^  -anufacturen  and  the  mechanical 

arte.     From  these  reports  and  from  various  olHcial  and  other  docun.^nts   the 
following  account  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  u^ 


CHAPTER    XII. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COTTON  MANUFACTURES   OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

.n  J""'  "??  f  *^'  "*'"'"'  ""^  ^^"^  ^'"**^  S*"*««  *«  manufacture  cotton  woven 

fhotr;        t  '"'^""  ""'^  '°"«  y«*'^  ^^^^^^«  --  °f  the  revolutl" 
though,  dunng  that  war.  woven  articles  had  been  manufactured  for  domestic 

oo  Jlr  'ri°""'*  i°»PO"ible,  even  under  the  system  of  protective  duties,  to 
compete  with  the  cottons  produced  by  the  aid  of  machine^r  in  England.     The 
gemus  of  Arkwnght  enabled  the  latter,  in  defiance  of  high  Uxation  and  tha 
bane  of  manufactures,  as  weU  as  of  agriculture,  the  corn  laws,  to  spin  and  manu 
facture  cotton,  for  most  countries,  including  the  United  States.     Nor.  would! 
atter  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  done,  in  the  New  Eg 
land  and  other  states    if  England  had   never  imposed   high  ta.es  on  bread 
and  other  food,  to  make  both  dear  ;  and  if  no  duty  had  ever  been  levied  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  on  cotton  wool  and  other  raw  materials. 

number  ^7^1  "'  7.  '"'"P*""  ''  ''^  ''''""'  '''''''  '^^  ^°<"^«e»>  the 
number,  and  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  cotton,  as  well  as  the  other  manu- 

acl?  H        .    "'''  '*"'"•     ^"'^^  ''^  ^«*^  «f  the  Manufactures  ofMal 

nfeC;t  "^^^^""^.r'"^""^"'  "^  '^^^  ^'^^"  ^°P'-»  '^^tails.     The  foUoJ. 

mfus    n  M  j  e7  "^'f  ^^"-  ^  '''''  ^V  t^e  manager  of  the  Saco  cotton 

2^:15^/.?'""'^°^*''*""'^°"'  ^^P«<^'^"y  ^  showing  how  genius  and 
capital  is  transferred  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  United  Itates. 

n.o.hii;f rp;':i::nSXSlof;,^^^^^^^^^^  »^>,^  r^nt  for  ««  enUrely  new 
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ford,  Ut-rhyhiun',  in  1771.  After  wliicli,  his  mode  ot  •pinning  by  water-franien  extended  rapidly 
(dl  over  the  kingdum  ;  lu  tiiat  during  tiie  period  when  tiie  niuit  perseverina  exertinnti  were  being 
made  by  vorioui  enterprising  individuals,  in  dilTercnt  parts  of  the  I'nited  States,  to  improve  and 
perfect  tliis  most  impnrtont  nnaniifHntiire,  England  was  enjoying  all  tUe  lienetit  of  Arkwright's 
patents,  by  meiins  of  which  cotton  yarn  was  produced  at  much  less  cxpeivse  and  of  n  superior  qua- 
lity to  any  that  had  ever  been  nude  by  machinery  before  that  period  !  ond,  at  the  same  time,  tho 
British  government  were  using  every  means  in  their  power  lo  prevent  miMlels  or  drawings  of  iheM 
machines  from  bring  carried  out  of  the  country.  Every  eff'ort  to  erect  or  import  this  machinery 
into  the  United  States  had  hitherto  proved  abortive.  Much  interest  had  been  excited  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Uhode  Island,  and  Massachusetts,  but  they  found  it  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  superior  machincn'  of  England. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  tho  cotton  manufacture  in  the  United  Statet  in  I70() :  every  endea- 
vour to  introduce  a  proper  system  of  spinning  had  been  fruitless;  and  nothing  but  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  wale^l°rBm'.!  spinning,  which  had  superseded  the  jennies  in  Enaland,  could  have  laid  a 
foundation  for  tho  successful  prosecution  of  the  business  in  America,  and  tnat  was  happily  accom- 
plinlied  by  one  who  was  personally  ,.  id  practically  ac'|uainted  with  the  business  in  all  its  detiiils. 
The  individual  here  referred  to  was  Mr.  Snmuel  Slater,  who  has  justly  been  called  the  Father  of 
the  Cotton  Maniffacture  of  America. 

"  Mr.  Slater  was  born  in  the  town  of  Bclper,  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  Otli  of  June,  1768 ; 
and  when  about  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  wos  bound  apprentice,  at  Milford,  near  Helper,  to  Jede- 
diah  Strutt,  Esq.  (the  inviuitor  of  the  Derby  ribbed  stocking  frame,  and  for  several  years  a  partner 
with  Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  in  the  cotton-spinning  business).  At  that  time,  Mr.  Strutt  was  erect- 
ing a  large  factory  at  Milford,  where  Slater  continued  to  serve  him  for  some  time  in  the  capacity 
of  clerk  ;  but,  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  of  his  apprenticeship,  his  time  was  solely  devoted 
to  the  factory,  as  general  overseer,  both  as  respected  the  making  of  the  machinery,  niid  in  the  ma- 
nufacturing department.  After  having  completed  the  full  term  of  his  engagement,  viz  ,  six  and  a 
half  years,  he  continued  for  some  time  longer  with  Mr,  Strutt  for  the  purpose  of  superintending 
some  new  works  that  were  then  erecting  ;  his  design  in  doing  so  w.is  to  perfect  his  knowledge  of 
the  business  in  every  department,  as  previous  to  this  time  his  thoughts  Itad  been  directed  to  Ame- 
rica by  various  rumours  which  had  reached  Derbyshire,  of  the  anxiety  of  the  governments  of  the 
dilTerent  states  in  that  country  to  introduce  and  encourage  manufactures.  A  newspaper  account 
of  a  liberol  bounty  of  100/.  having  been  granted  to  a  person  who  sviccecded  in  constructing  a 
very  imperfect  carding  machine  for  making  rolls  for  jennies,  and  the  knowledge  that  a  society  to 
promote  manufactures  had  been  authorised  by  the  same  legislature,  Anally  determined  him  to 
try  his  fortune  in  tho  western  hemisphere. 

"  He  embarked  at  London  for  New  York,  on  the  1  .'Ith  of  September,  1 789,  and  landed  at  the 
latter  on  the  17th  of  November,  after  a  passage  of  sixty  days.  He  was,  immediately  after  his 
arrival,  introduced  to  the  New  York  Manufacturing  Company  ;  but,  finding  that  the  state  of  their 
works  did  not  suit  his  views,  he  left  that  place  in  the  January  following  lor  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  and  there  made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Almy  and  Brown  to  commence  preparations 
for  spinning  cotton  entirely  upon  his  own  plou.  On  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown  took  him  out  to  Pawtucket,  where  he  commenced  making  the  machine' y,  principaUj/  with 
hit  own  hands !  and  on  the  20th  of  December,  1790,  he  started  three  cards,  drawing  and  roving, 
together  with  seventy-two  spindles  entirely  upon  the  Arkwright  principle,  being  the  first  of  the 
kind  ever  operated  in  this  country.  These  were  worked  by  the  water-wheel  of  an  old  fulling-mill 
in  a  clothier's  building,  in  which  place  they  continued  spinning  about  twenty  months,  at  the  ex- 
piration of  which  time  several  thousand  pounds  of  yarn  were  on  hand,  notwithstanding  every  exer- 
tion was  used  to  weave  it  up  and  sell  it. 

"  Early  in  1793,  Almy,  Brown,  and  Slater,  built  a  small  mill  in  the  village  of  Pawtucket,  in 
which  they  put  in  operotion  seventy-two  spindles,  with  the  necessary  preparation,  and  to  these 
they  gradually  and  slowly  added  more  and  more,  as  the  prospects  became  more  encouraging. 
After  a  short  time,  besides  building  another  factory,  they  considerably  enlarged  the  firjt. 

"  Such,  then,  were  the  circumstances  under  which  the  Arkwright  mode  of  spinning  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  and  such  was  the  individual  to  whom  belongs  the  entirement  of  its  intro- 
duction. 

"  Mr.  Slater's  business  was  so  prosperous,  that  about  the  year  1806,  he  invited  his  brother,  Mr. 
.Tohn  Slater,  to  come  to  this  country,  who,  in  all  probability,  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  all 
the  most  recent  improvement  made  by  the  English  spinners.  The  now  flourishing  village  of  Sla- 
tersville,  in  Sniithfield,  was  then  projected,  in  which  John  Slater  embarked  as  a  partner,  and  in 
June  of  the  same  year,  removed  to  Smithfield  as  superintendent  of  the  concern.  In  the  spring  of 
1807,  the  works  were  sufficiently  advanced  for  spinning,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  they  have  been 
under  the  management  of  that  gentleman,  in  an  uninterrupted  state  of  improvement.  This  fine 
estate  was  owned,  in  equal  shares,  by  four  partners,  but  now  wholly  belongs  to  John  Slater  and 
the  heirs  of  his  brother. 

"  Cotton-spinning,  according  to  the  preceding  statements,  commenced  in  the  then  obscure 
village  of  Pawtucket  in  1790,  at  which  time  only  seventy-two  spindles  were  put  in  operation. 
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MMd.  and  made  known  to  l.im  hi.  w«h«  4  ™|  rf \,r''^^  Mr.  John  Slater  Fnvitcd  to 
bemg  able  to  prevail  on  the  whole  of  the  partner,  ?o  e,Ce  in  te  'rP"'**';'  •"'"^•""«' '  but  not 
•ome  time  ,n  Smithfleld.  employed  »»L"X^nk    XllVJi^,'^^^ 
winch  proved  to  be  of  great  ad'vanW  in  prSrcloth  7c  '^""''^  "'°  ''y^'«"»"«=  P'«". 

in  .n/Si'"  onl'^^^^^^^^^^^       r:r;irr  tr"'".  •  •'-'—-  ^-  ^-''e*! 

racn  with  h.'m  to  build  .  power-loom  aJ  diillarh?^!  f '"  8^""'""'«'".  ""te^d  i"to  a  coTn 
from  Great  "riuin.  which  {.e  did.  to  d.oTeut^ZTionThi  T  "'"  T"*"*  *"  *"«''  brouaht 
fompengation  of  I30<)  dollar,.  ThX^ShTnt^  wprn  f  •^f"""'™'''  '^''""  *''""'  ''«  receiveS  a 
where  David  Wilkinson  commenced  nmking,r,rfoTsuU^^^^^  mlroduced  into  Pawtucket* 

meal  genius,  but  neglected  to  turn  hi.  tnU,V    a  '  ■  .^''n»our  was  a  man  of  great  mechii. 

"""Xt^d'*'/  •"'«'-''•.  the;';;':  stprrrcr."„r/°  theadvant«geof  hf,  fiir.'id 

Delaware.    I.  .ppe.„,  ,h..  i„  .he.    twJve  "uL^Ih.   "L       '''™">  ="" 


Number  o»  yard,  of  oloih  ni>d«. 

I'niinili  uf  yarn  told 

Puuii'la  of  cottoD  uMd*  . .  i ! ! . .  i 

Malea  empluyed 

Peiualoa  eroployei],, ,] 

Childreo  und«r  twel»e'y»«r»*.*.'.*.' 


1 8,  MO 
a8,l»7 
4^1 


l,'iM,M3 
t30,4«l,900 
10,641,000 

V,m,ai6 


(!t,Uf> 


The  annual  Taliie .,      „--•■'" 

And  the  annual  amount  of  wiiVaV. •.•.•.•.■;.•.•.  "'j:;  ?S;«~;2J« 


And   Id   thuM  ikclorka   tliar*   was  uaad 

pounda  of  alarcb 

Barrel!  of  flour  for  alztn*    . * 

Gorda  of  wood 

Toiia  nf  coal 

Buahela  of  charcoal 

Gallnna  of  oil 

Value  of  other  article* . .  .".".".'.*."." 

That  the  apindlea  buildina  were'.'. 

naud.laoma 

And  the  toUl  of  depeadunto  we're  i 


..  l.lMl.tSS 
17,!Mft 
40,110 

•,aOA 

300,338 

dlra.  S99.2U 

IM,Oti| 

4,760 

117,698 


T„  »JJ-.-  ,.  ■  -  —  "1  "— """"wioiaepeBdentawere ,,;*ir 

_p.o;e"df„X"s-''''^'  ""  """"'"''•'•  •"  ''^  »-  report,  estimate  the  amount  of  capitaleZ 


For  niakiog  machlnar*.  at  ji 

ll;-'?r.';in^'ir,:;;r'''""'»^"^^ 
i^:rn^iViV^X'cfi"^""«~'^-- 

Tbe  annual  wajea,  at" i"-  'Me.TOO 

''«2m''i!l:Il''.T'"°''^*'  "■" P''°''°B  «»«ona-  wii  *"•      '""•''^ 
.do.  1,000,000 


Annual  value ., 

Annual  wagei,  at ""•  '.MOWW 

And  number  of  yarda  DriiiiMl'  'mi ""•     <M  96S 

"filiZit-  •--•'S.W'Ji'th.;; «..,;:   "•«-••«• 

And  the  •nni:.i'.mVunl*ofwaB«-.-.;.-.V;.V.''i"'  f»;?M;TO 


This  report  including  only  twelve  states,  and  it  remarks  that- 
In  the  southern  and  western  <itntm  ««  i.„  .i  . . 
to  thecommittoe;  but  Imv^^^o  alS'^tTr  tTrnsTom'tK  Tf^'T'^l'  '"^  "een  reported 
them  altogether.  Some  reluctance  has  also  bee",  found  amn^!  H  '  "'7  ''"'^  P'*'"*''^  '«  "-"'t 
details  required  of  them.  A  great  proportion  of  tlfJmh"*^  '''f  "'"""foctiirers  in  giving  all  the 
cajj.tal  which  they  employ,  and  returned  2v, I.  1,'^T'^  mistaken  the  question  rwpectinK  the 
mrttee  have  not- thought  it  proper  to  alter  tl  ^^'"^  ""^  '"^^^^  '«  ««'"'«•  The  com! 
opportunity  of  sayi„g,%hat  so  Ten  era!  has  been  th^""'  ««/«'""»^i  but  thev  will  take  the 
fourth  to  one-thi?d.  might  with  Jroprietv  be  aHH^  "T  "'t!^  ^^^^  ''«*«  "^  *>"bt  tlmVne! 
Cotton  a. .,3  were  af  that  time^.^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

chinery  made  for^hat'putse  ''  '"'"'"'  °^  ^P""  ^"  ^-"^  ^V  - 

•  Making  214,882  bales,  of  the  average  weight  of  361 /V>o  lbs. 
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MANlIFACTPRKs  OF  THE  UNIl F,D  STATES.  ^^^ 

in  three  districte-viz. :  first  in  the  e  J«rn    T  u  "* ''^'''^y  "^^^^^d 

Ha^pahire,  Vermont,  .nfthe  ^irrrl  I  '^ ''°T'"'^  ^""^'  ^- 
middle  district,  which  includes  the  litem  nLf  ?J"'"^J"-«"- '-»««>"<!,  the 
and  Connecticut  j-third,  that  whLroo  T  f  ^^''"'^^^'^^^^^  Rhode  Island, 
sylvania.  and  a  L  otht  p  acis    V^^^^^^^  ^^T^^'''  ^^  J-e,,  Penn- 

United  States,  Walthan,,  Taunt;  FaU  1^ '  t  •"  ''^^  """"  '"'P'^^"'  i"  the 
in  Massachusetts ;  DorJ^T^'lt  T'  T^*''"'  '"'^  ^'"^  «'-"^  -e 
Hampshire,  and  Saoo  in  Maine  ^el^T^'  *"'  ''"'"•*  *^«  '"  ^ew 
stock  companies.  ^*''''  e»tabh,hments  are  possessed  by  joint- 

Unld^^tX^'c^^^^^^ 

getherwith  NewpTi,  comp^^^^^^^^^^^  ««'*"»*«'  Johnston,  to! 

WiUiamantic,NorUje7^Xtda;f^^  ^--^«'  C-'-ts^Ue, 

Some  of  these  fact^ies  in  thTmi^dt  dtLct  h  T  "'  "*''"^'  '"  ^°""-«-*- 

greater  number  are  the  property  of  privrtet^l      ^^ '°  corporations,  but  the 

generally  old,  from  these  factories  hr^ri     .1   j"'^'"'^""^' '  '^«  '"•'^^""^'•y  " 

Patterson,  in  New  Jer,..       !  T  ®       "  '*"'  ^""^  estoblished.  ^ 

to  Lowell;  Matt.wan(N:rC     mZ^ 

&c.*e    have  «»  cotton  Urier^nd^rrr^^^^^^^^  ^"^"--^ 

nery  and  management,  as  nearly  .,  circulT  '  n  '"  "'^  ^  »*ohi, 
Manchester  and  Glasgow,  m  rU  TZT iTth?^^  k"^^  ''''  ™^'^^^'  <>^ 
same  as  that  used  in  New  York  '         """hmery  i,  almost  the 

*•  TTie  cotton  mills  am  n«arU  «k 

mmmm 


Manohwtw.i,  nine  stories  high 


:lr"„.^'r '!""".  -<»^  from  seven  toTi'XT^L'l^f^f  '"»«''^- 


general,  the  mills  tl.rcghou  'X  Unit^^  ^T'l"""''  "^'  '^'""  *'''«"  toeigh^ffiL  nT.'''"'    , 
resources  of  this  conntrvar-inr-LVJi       ^?*^  i*''*  moved  by  water  •Tm5«J*k  P"  ^'''     ^n 
into  use.  In  nrr«„„""  .L'"^.'.?°''p"J«ble.  and  manv  venrs ......  £•-"."_•  ^•'««''  the  water  power 


resources  of  this  coMntrv°«^":'l,"T  VJ'.*"*  states  are  mt 

otherwiiM  th'o  —_--!?..  *«  *.P* 


..      r »..j  III  Hio  cara»iit  deDartm«n»    " "  ""w. 


I  wio  caroiiig  department. 
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"  After  comparing  tlie  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each,  it  appears  that  the  Britith  manufac' 
lurer  can  produce  hit  goods  at  leatt  nineteen  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  American. 

"  The  Brit.ah  have,  no  doubt,  attained  to  great  perfection  in  tlie  art  of  manufacturing  cotton 
goods ;  but  whether  they  will  be  able  to  maintain  that  high  pre-eminence  to  whicii  they  have 
arrived,  or  ha*e  to  yield  to  the  increasing  improvements  of  foreign  nations,  are  questions  of  diffi- 
cult solution.  Their  most  powerful  rivals  are,  doubtless,  the  Americans.  [No,  the  unprotected 
Swiss  cotton.]  The  manufacturers  of  no  other  country  can  purchase  their  cotton  so  cheap,  and  it 
is  presumed  no  country  possesses  such  extensive  water  privileges  ;  only  a  small  portion  of  whicli 
has  yet  been  occupied.  If  we  add  to  these,  the  intelligence  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  people,' 
it  will  at  once  be  evident  to  every  unprejudiced  mind,  that  the  American  manufacturers  are  the 
most  formidable  competitors  with  which  the  British  have  to  contend  in  foreign  neutral  markets. 
This  can  only  prove  true  when  lands  become  scarce  and  dear,  and  the  wages  of  labour  low  in 
America." 

Moral  Character  and  Health  of  thote  emploved  in  the  Factoriei.—k  writer  on  American 
manufactures,  in  &  recent  number  of  Hunt'*  Maganne  observes,  that  "The  people  in  this 
country  (Massachusetts)  are  peculiarly  jealous  of  all  those  measures  of  policy  whose  tendency 
is  in  any  way  to  debase  the  more  active  classes ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  watch  witn 
Ivnx-eyed  vigilance  all  those  interests  which  abroad  have  induced  in  any  measure  such  a  result. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  majority  at  all  times  to  discountenance  mea- 
sures which  lead  to  the  consequences  that  we  have  described.  The  principles  of  our  holy  religion 
are  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  soil  to  further  that  course  of  policy  which  might  lead  either  to  vice  or 
ignorance  ;  audit  is  well  known  that  in  no  other  part  ofthe  globe  are  moral  principles  more  widely 
diffused  than  in  that  particular  section  of  the  republic  where  the  manufacturing  system  the  most 
extensively  prevails.  The  husbands,  the  fathers,  and  the  brothers  of  those  who  constitute  the 
active  agents  of  this  system,  are  themselves  voters,  and  some  of  them  even  the  legislators  of  the 
country.  We  have,  moreover,  so  much  faith  in  the  conscientious  integrity  of  the  factor^'  owners 
themselves— many  of  them  true-hearted  men  as  we  know  them  to  be — as  to  believe  that  they  would 
never  be  willing  to  foster  any  course  of  legislation  which  should  have  a  tendency,  in  the  remotest 
degree,  to  endanger  the  intelligence  or  the  morals  of  their  fellow  citizens,  and  equal  confidence  in 
the  people  of  the  country,  who  we  believe  will  never  countenance  any  form  of  national  abuse. 
Nor  do  we  believe  that  the  condition  of  the  factory  operatives  of  the  United  States  is  such  as  to 
warrant  any  fears  respecting  their  present  state.  In  the  interior  of  New  England,  we  all  know, 
that  many  of  them  are  employed  near  their  own  homes,  and  within  the  range  of  the  oversight  of 
their  frienas ;  and  so  far  as  morals  are  concerned,  it  is  believed  that  the  factory  etttd>Sshments  afird  a$ 
much  purity  in  this  respect  as  is  found  in  other  branches  of  occupation.  As  regards  the  health  of  the 
active  agents  ofthe  cotton  establishments,  evidence  has  been  from  time  to  time  adduced  upon  that 
subject  even  here  ;  and  it  would  seem  that  the  advantages  of  the  operatives  in  this  respect  are  as 
great  as  are  furnished  by  most  other  kinds  of  active  employment.  IVe  leamfrom  a  work  wUchhas 
been  recently  issued,  that  the  health  of  six  females  out  often  is  better  than  before  being  employed  in  the 
miUs,  and  that  ofthe  males,  one-half  derive  the  same  advantage.  Nor  is  factory  labour  pursued  here 
as  in  England— a  continuous  business  for  life.  The  voung  men  and  women  ofthe  country,  in  those 
places  where  the  factory  system  prevails,  employ  their  industry  in  these  establishments,  not  as  a 
main  object  of  pursuit,  but  as  a  stepping-stone  to  a  future  settlement,  or  to  other  occupations. 
When  they  iiave,  by  dint  of  labour,  procured  for  themselves  a  small  sum,  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  thev  marry  and  enj^age  in  other  pursuits,  or  emigrate  to  the  broad  and  rcii  nelds  of 
the  west,  where  the  soil,  like  a  kind  mother,  opens  its  arms  to  receive  them,  and  where  they  sevtie 
down  permanent  freeholders,  perhaps  the  future  legislators  ofthe  country. 

"  Hours  ^Labour. — As  regards  the  hours  of  labour — taking  Lowell  as  a  test— it  appears,  tha' 
work  is  commenced  in  the  morning,  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  May,  at  daylight,  or  as 
soon  as  the  operatives  can  see,  and  is  discontinued  during  these  eight  months  at  half-past  seven  in 
the  evening.  From  May  to  the  first  of  September,  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  is  the  time  for  the 
commencement  ofthe  work,  and  it  is  stopped  in  the  evening  at  seven  o'clock.  Half-past  twelve  is 
the  dinner  hour  during  the  year,  forty-five  minutes  being  allowed  for  that  purpose  during  the  sum- 
mer .months,  and  thirty  during  the  other  eight.  The  following  table  from  an  experienced  manu- 
facturer, Mr.  Montgomery,  gives  the  average  hours  of  labourduring  the  year. 
Average  hours  of  work  per  day  throughout  the  year 


MONTHS. 

Houn. 

Mia. 

MONTHS. 

Honn. 

MIo. 

34 

99 

SI 

4K 
45 

July 

4$ 
4S 
13 

10 
M 
U 

Pebruary.  •  •  ■  • 

August 

March 

Stfpcnnbcf  .......   * 

1^.?'.:::::::::::.:: 

October 

June 

Oeeember 

'*This  statement  may,  perhaps,  apply  to  most  of  the  manufacturing  establishments  in  the 
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1842,  have  bee»  compW  fZ  tt  ,       "'  '"  •"■•  y""'  '«"»  "^^  '» 

.»JJ  on  co»„e,ce  Z t'viX*-  """^  "'  ""  '""'°'^  °'  *=  «"■• 


dollan. 
20,464 
18,397 
81.897 
48,704 
33,838 
79,73/ 

ao.aoo 

233,481 
01,249 


White. 

dollan. 
309,807 
311,492 
63,106 
110,687 
46),331 
342,837 
168,701 
»78,037 
4 1., 402 


year; 


1836..., 

1830.... 

1837 

1838.... 

183S..,. 

1840.... 

1841.,.. 
I !««.... 
il843. 


While. 


dollRn. 

I.OU,60fl 
789,831 
94,920 
371,0«8 
170.323 
1U,22« 
01,383 
84,119 
113,694 


_^ '  ' ■■«.  ,.*»»         i  1843  ""i^^o         I  84  119 

Centbai.  America  has  reonlnrlv  ,««„:    TT -! "-^      I  _     ii3,694 


YEARS. 


White. 

dolUn. 
22,061 
41,887 
17,070 
S3,6IS 
3M68 
14,849 
27,940 

103,323 
28,123 


YEARS. 


1835. 
1830. 
1837., 
1838. . 
1830., 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843. 


Coloured. 


dollarn. 
2.724 

20,489 
8,931 
7,788 
1,414 

13,077 
5,839 
869 
2,n»3 


White. 


dollan. 
18,134 
21,321 
51,178 
48,938 
36,470 
68,093 
46,314 
17,661 
21,193 


Tkxas,  considering  the  unsettled  «»«»»  «f  .i ~ ' ~- — i-       "■'»' 

«  ..  Th  '°""*'"^  '""="  ''*  '"dependence,   has  formed  a 

•"TheaveraBetimeofworlr.„„.„.i .•!._         ...  »  lor.nea  a 


♦ .« Tk  .  ■' '"uepenuence,   lias  formed  a 

jeniale  operadv ™feS  i°/tr;e2lov  ttS"'  ^^  ^^''  "  '"•'^"'  "^«'^« '--  -d  «  quarter    The 
Their  avemge  ages  proLblyL^^l^LR^^^^^  *"  ^T"^*"'/  '•«'«="o"  oveTthree "yea^ 

not  many  over  twenty-four:     The  exnTnse  of  „  t^J^T'  ^  ^"'K  '^"^  "«  ""^ei  fifteen,  and 

care  of  tlieir  earnings.     The  cashipr  nf  .i.         •      °l    ,  -5  ^"^^  employed  in  the  mills  take  Morf 
sited  in  that  instit.Vdon  SoSln/i  h  T'"*^  'j*"''  '"'^™'  «'«•"'«»  of  386.()(W  L la^  dfoo 
factories.     Some  young  SJ^rcomeTiere  f^T  d!*"'  "P"""''^'  ""'"^'y  females^ ployed  inX 
employ  their  earnfngs  to  aid  their  faX^t^  the  surrounding  country,  work  a  few  years  and 

Pleting  a  genteel  education  a;tmIt:Tou';^.r"i'Nelvir.  'T^'^T  ^''^  --»«  oF^om- 
however,  save  their  money  to  furnish  thp  hn„«L  TI^  r  ^  f  n«'«nd  academies.  The  maioritv 
chances  of  marrying  are  IncS  mther  th^^^  ^-"^^  husbands.  It  is  supposed  thaMhefr' 

;''V«»y-     Not  aVare  belZdtfot  hey  enl  T^t^^^^^^^  TI'T'  «"^  -P'oy-eiun 

they  were  to  be  wedded,  are  labouring  here  or  elslwhl-  ^  .V  **  ''*"'*'  "'^  ^""8  '"«'».  «o  whom 
n  house,  they  labour  fnr  ♦!,«  «."._.  ?.f®  or  elsewhere  for  the  means  to  purchase  a  f«rm  .„j  k."S 

article  in  ««„/',  Magazine"  '""""  '"  '"""'"  '''  *""  '"  '"•^'  ^'^s  successfully  too.»i:N"oi'e"to 
VOL.  II.  .   , 
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considerable  outlet  Tor  American  manuiiBCtures,  and.  when  established,  will  no  doubt  afford  a  per 
manent  and  extensive  market.    The  first  '•^port8  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1887 :— 


Y  B  ARS. 

Coloured. 

While. 

Y  E  A  R  8. 

Oolonnd. 

While. 

dollars. 

9,893 

30,711 

05,857 

86,300 

dollara. 
50,0  J 1 
38,553 
138,603 
67,488 

1841 

dollan. 
54,303 
17,413 
!  7.3 17 

dollara. 
43,030 

1838                               • 

1843 

18,901 

1A30 

1843 

9,782 

1840 

Honduras  has  taken,  nearly  every  year,  both  white  and  coloured  goods,  and  the  export  is 
increasing : — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

dollan. 
450 

5451 
lOM 

'944 
807 

dollan. 
478 
350 

ess 

1,400 
9,321 
»,742 
11,103 
3,270 

I83T 

dullan. 
1743 

607 
1340 

dollar*. 
S,S93 

1838 

13,754 

I8S9 

33.061 

1  Q9  O                               

1840 

35,014 

1841 

33,173 

1841 

7,590 

1ft3R 

1843 

11,207 

1836 

Chili  has  unifurmly  been  the  largest  customer,  especially  for  white  goods,  receiving  at  the 
samt  time,  to  some  extent,  coloured  goods  also:^ 


YEARS. 


1826. 
1837. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
lS3t. 
1833. 
1834. 


Coloured. 


dollan. 

1,894 
15,747 
53,090 

5,847 

4,45t> 

375 

10,913 

7,029 


While. 


dollara. 

37,403 
371,038 
503,989 
341,095 

90,077 
300,336 
378,146 
346,651 
316,548 


YEARS. 


Coloured. 


1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1940. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 


dollan. 

8,828 

133,771 

57,865 

4,006 
20,080 
30,687 
13,870 
13,011 

3,000 


White. 


dollan. 
149,310 
173,389 
060,717 
034,301 
914,604 
817,931 
470,410 
728,"80 
444,084 


Bbazil  furnishes  the  next  largest  market  for  both  white  and  coloured  goods  :-> 

YEARS. 

Colnurt-d. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

|g26 

dollara. 

1,559 

2,736 

2,644 

5,004 

354 

1,388 

13,344 

16,545 

10,305 

dollan, 

215,287 

63,880 

100,833 

173,231 

54,334 

62,841 

166,023 

207,151 

206,824 

1835 

dollan. 
80,8i7 
12,161 
86,709 
33,887 
01,017 
79,833 
164.031 
145,193 
130,179 

dollan. 
140,088 

1827 

1838 

187,967 

1828 

1837...,, 

217,005 

1829 

1838 

499,847 

1830 

1839 

1840,... • , 

231,241 

1831 

301,170 

1812 

424,701 

1833 

1842 

233,573 

1834 

1843 i.. 

308,143 

The  Cisalpine  REPCBiic  commenced  receiving  American  manufactures  in  1837  to 
exient : — 


small 


YEARS. 

Colnurol. 

dollar*. 
l,i;2 
3,154 
10,860 
6,494 

Wliiic. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1837 

dollara. 

344 

IC,I00 

11,294 

26,165 

1841 

dollar*. 

6,548 

20,700 

1,4U 

dollan. 
13,753 

lt(38 

1842 

17,810 

1839 

1843 

6,207 

1840 

BuENOS  Ayres,  till  1828,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  period,  the  Ai^ntine  Republic 
received  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  : — 


YEARS. 


1816. 
1817. 

isn 

4830. 

1830 

ISSI. 

isn. 

1833. 
1834. 


Coloured. 


dollara 

3,486 

370 

136 

4,001 

1,265 

80 

38,116 

■  2,419 

4,814 


White. 


dollan. 

42,501 
6,531 

17,967 
143,570 

43,809 

a2,»K> 
tl',857 
138,460 
1A8,«»T 


Y  B  A  H  S. 


1835. 
1936, 
18S7 
1838, 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843 


Coloured. 


dollan. 

lS,i84 
1,80s 
5,496 
3,103 
S«4 
11,631 
11,137 
3,017 


White. 


dollan. 

101,48S 
83,433 
50,657 
98,596 
46,139 
93,403 

131,34* 
40,330 
39,893 
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fanv,  from  J  820  to  ihs-j  .  . 

Y  K  A  R  a  _  .  i  '  r . 


_Coloured^^  WWte. 


dollar!. 
11,700 

.W74 
I.6ia 


dollara. 
«9,706 
62,334 
40,290 
4I,6S6 


isao.... 

■832.... 
■i37.... 

1838*. 


doUsn. 
32^466 


colombTTi — z — ■ — ?M?i__Ji8!8».. ...:::: 32.466         ,j,'jj 


dolUri. 

2,481 

2,W3 

1M04 

97,713 


Coloured. 


White 

dollars. 
N,41I 
■4,284 
0,138 
4,M5 

■  1,693 

■  4,623 
20,878 


V  E  A  R  S. 


_Coloured.  white. 


dollara. 
1,8S2 
I»,ei4 
0/136 
■  3,217 
27,739 
Il,fi43 


dollan. 
33,343 
41,423 

44,209 
60,036 
70,418 
43,71.5 


8988  dollare    ann"  f    ?'■  '^^'''^^  "^^  coloured  goods    20n<i  a  ii 

"fc  i>wsr.  'V" '"  "'°^  •  '"■  ^-' "-  --. « 

If^^^bee^^ac;^^^  cotton^  .aniifactures.  having,  sine. 


I8S8.. 

1837. . 

1828.. 

1829.. 

■830.. 
■831.. 
1832.. 
■8U.., 
1834. 


dollan. 
104 


M,8«i 


dollara. 
■4,776 
03Sfl 

14.981 
2^9I3 
62,080 
49,266 
87,4S0 
127,813 
■  46,881 


^!!!!L!!!!!:!!!^!fl^n  white  coitonT'^  *'■'  ^'''^'^P"*"'  of  ^'7  dollar  ■•nl^^i^ra;,^?^^^!];; 


dollara. 
■  70,174 
70,3M 
1S9,3M 
407,680 
2S5,97» 
361,993 
■  73,745 
337,470 
971.203 


dollara. 


dollar*. 

20,058 

46,321 

3,880 

4,0114 

«9,il7 

■  1,400 

32,061 

70,903 

30,433 


BARS. 


'PI,      XT  ■ -"-^•^^— — -^   ^'433         184; 

rile  NoHTH-WEST  COAsTiirAZ ^^ 

— __1^  °^^^  °'  Amksica  received- 


Coloured, 
dollars. 


47,373 

84,389 


White. 

dollars. 
■4,960 
41,240 
»^,7ao 
■  ■1.947 
48,996 
63,749 
81,780 
3.404 
176 


White. 

dollars. 
H.esi 
14,364 
■  7,488 
1,074 
7,188 
4.113 
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The  export  of  cottons  to  the  Islands  of  the  South  Seas,  commenced  in  1826,  and  have  con- 
tinued a  regular  market,  viz. : — 


Y  B  A  R  S. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Colotired. 

White. 

dollara. 
433 
1180 
1824 
1104 

4677 
06 

dollan. 
8850 
0403 
2064 
600 
371 
T4»5 
3011 
4186 

1836 

dollara. 

v. 060 
5,350 
6,371 
43,873 
8,335 
5,863 

doUara. 
24,764 

1837 

8,848 

1830 

1838 

11,500 
37,739 
49,174 
60,118 
14,314 

1830 

1831 

1833 

1839 

1840 

1841' 

1843  

1835 

1843 

8,465 

«  Sandwich  Iilanda  included  in,  and  after  thia  year,  under  South  Seaa  and  Pa.  ific  Ocem. 


Sandwich  Islands. — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Colanred. 

While. 

doUara. 

*lV,690 
37,739 

dollar*. 

15,227 

4,060 

5,350 

1840 

dollara. 
49.174 

ilollara. 
6,371 

1841 

1839 

In  the  report  of  1841,  these  two  are  united— 45,373  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  60,128 
dollars'  worth  of  white  goods. 

Australia,  in  1838,  received  910 dollars'  worth  of  cotton  goods;  in  1840,  3590  dollars  ;  in 
1841,  nonejin     42,  none  ;  and  in  1843, 160  dollars  white, 

Manilla  and  Philippine  Islands  have  been  regular  customers  since  1828;  taking  altogether 
of  white  goods,  excepting  362  dollars' wy;!  of  coloured  in  1829. 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Colout'fd. 

Whits. 

1919  .   •   •       • 

dollan. 

dollan. 

334 

190 

35,034 

8,671 

2,680 

2,663 

36,471 

1836 •... 

dollars. 
"275 

dollara. 
5,030 

1830 

1838 

1339 

1840 r 

79,131 

1830 

95,416 

80,371 

1833 

1841 

33,050 

1834                      

1842 

179,050 

1835i...! 

1843 

34,088 

Asia  generally.— Besides  the  preceding,  there  have  been  regular  expoiis  to  other  parU  of 
Asia,  under  this  general  head. 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1836 

dollan. 

"278 
166 

dollaia. 
1,377 
3,100 

l>83 
5,233 
10,846 
7,316 
18,334 
12,678 
9,733 

1835 

dollara. 
1,170 

376 
58,013 
11,331 

3,039 
22,447 

2,856 

dollar*. 

33,668 

9,316 

58,931 

1827 

1829 

1830 

1837 

1838 

82,437 

ifl^n 

1839 

67,126 

1831 

1840 

80,5117 
183,677 
171,500 

1832..... 

I84'>. 

1834 

1843 

113,370 

Dutch  East  Indies.— The  export  commenced  in  1828.     From  that  year  to  1833,  none  but 
white  goods;  for  five  subseqtient  years,  a  portion  of  coloured  ;  since  then,  all  white. 


YEAR  S. 


1838, 
1839 
1830 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1835. 


Coloured. 


dol'ara. 


5330 

2072 

283 


White. 


dollarn. 

2,577 
5  777 
4,110 

3,501) 

6,396 

26,2ii5 

52,^3." 
124,(-.i',' 


YEARS. 


1886 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843 


Coloured. 


dollan. 


1911 
4000 


White. 


dollan. 
134,914 
240,699 
l?i»,350 

0/)I8 

!;;,-,>!4i 

82,789 
89,196 
46,290 


•H37.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
■830.. 
1831.. 


¥■ 
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VBARS. 


1  BARJt.  ii/i.!._       I       ' 


Y_BARS^       White.  ybars. 


I4«6. 

1847. 
18'2g. 
1 829., 


dollani. 

6W  Il830..., 

"''04  1831...,      ■■ 

3ao      183* ■■ 

'897  1833. 


White. 

dollan. 

418 

436 

SOS 

1068 


YEARS. 


1834. 
1836. 
1836. 
1837... 


White. 

doIUn. 

818 

■i504 


YEARS. 


1838. 
1839. 


6345       I84o! 
339S      1)841. 


White. 

dollar*. 
0568 
4603 
5193 
3536 


and  *     ISO  ~ ~ — '     ' I        3393     11841 1         ajjj 

1834,"  144l!i:;7,Sr7inol£t847''  ^^"^  -'■  'n ^^'y^--^^  dona™,  1833, 472  dolJa«  • 

dolW worth;  in  1836;i83ri838    ^839  IfiJ"'"''!,',;.".,'^^^'  «0  dollars' worth  'in    835  93? 
and  ,n  1843,  none.  '  "**''*•   '®^^'  '8*0'  «"<»  1841.  none;  in  1842.  2398  dollare' worth  • 

R..SU  received,  l„  1830.  ..fty-two  do.W  worth,  and  in  1839.  12.131  dolW  worth  of  white 

and  pTop;  w^t,;rs?.tdTo  t.Srsa^:?"-!'^^^  the  amount   is  very  s.al, 

126,  only  664  dolla  JwortE "  Tn  °829   4ioTlfc  wnl'^%*'"'.  ^™"'«'"  manufactures.      l"' 

t^ritrT8rLfr!^ 


1826, 


coIoured^goX  werr?enramii''''','^  ''°''''»'  -o^h  of  whUe  g^d"      ri8 

dollar;  i^   18337l86rdonar;"?riV3f  4?6ldor'"",i  K"^'"^'  IsSdollaiVin  1832-2289 

mjL-'i>-«^  .goods,  in  i8^,'2S3'dt,^.S''r;..""„7^!iLSOods.  J_„  ,835,  573 US 


worth  of  coloured  goods,  in     8^    2233  doiul-     "Vu"  7^'l''  goods.     In  1835,  573  d'olS 


YEARS. 


1827 

ISM 

1829 ;, 

1830 

1831 


White. 


dollan. 

1,200 

1,957 

0,533 

l(i,338 

29,016 


YEARS. 


1832 

1833 .'. 

1834 

1835 

1838 


White. 


dollan. 
36,073 
36,013 
89,454 
27,300 

102,746 


YEARS 


5;_!__White.      I       YEARS. 


{1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 


dollars. 

32,017 
134,848 

42,862 
153,484 


il841 

1842 

1843 


White. 

dollani. 
157,560 

120,361 
113,202 


The  Capb  ok  Good  IIopb  received  from   „,.  ^n  1826.  ..84  dollar^'  ^or'h    f    •  • 

. joisars  rrordi  of  wniic  goods  J  in 
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1833,865  dollars'  worth ;  in   1835,  2,015  dollars'  worth;  in  18S6,  1,028  doUan'  worth  ;  and  in 
'  1838,  552  dollars'  worth.     Here  the  exportation  ceased. 

Gibraltar. — There  liave  annuall}',  since  1826,  been  clearances  of  our  manufactures  for  this 
port,  chiefly  white  goods. 


YEARS. 

White. 

YBAR8. 

WUte. 

YEARS. 

While. 

YEARS.      1       White. 

IBM 

dnlliira, 
0,0B9 
22,117 
21,736 
2,914 
40,930 

Ig3| 

dollar!. 
7,414 
063 
1340 
3,038 
4,090 

1836. •• 

dollar!. 
19,709 
3,391 
9,986 
6,071 

1840 

dollan. 

1827 

1M3J 

1837 

1841 

1,703 
700 

1828 

1833 

1838 

1939 

1843 

iS29 

1834 

1843 

rj30 

1839 

In  1828,  446  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods  were  exported  ;  in  1830,  280  dollars*  worth  ; 
in  1834,  2,153  dollars'  worth;  and  in  1839,  933  dollars'  worth. 

Malta. — Prior  to  1834,  Italy  was  included  with  Malta.  In  tltat  year  Italy  received  from  the 
United  States  2,041  dollars'  worth  of  white  goods ;  in  1835,  10,475  dollars'  worth  ;  in  1837, 
11,695  dollars' worth  ;  in  1838,  5120  dollars' worth;  in  1839,  13,407  dollars' worth ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  383  dollars'  worth  of  coloured  goods.  Since  then  no  exports  of  cotton  goods  have 
been  made  to  Multa. 

British  West  Indies. — In  1826,  eleven  dollars'  worth  of  coloured,  and  1122  dollars'  worth  of 
white  goods,  were  exported  to  the  British  West  Indies  from  the  United  States.  From  that  ye>:r, 
to  1831,  there  was  no  furtiier  export.     Since  then,  it  has  amounted  annually  to  more  or  less. 


TKARS. 

Ciloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloorad 

White. 

1831 

dollan. 

409 
13S1 
2137 

doUan. 
191 

433 

1,661 
10,148 
11,341 

9,689 

1837 

1838., .    ,, 

dollan. 

711 

IS> 

981 

1379 

198« 

dollan. 
11,144 

1831 

1,604 

1833 

1839 

0,083 

1834 

1840 , 

3,338 

1839, 

1841 

4,374 

1818 

The  British  American  Colonies  have  been  regular  customer;  for  American  cottons  to  a 
small  amount,  viz. : — 


YBARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

1816.. • 

dollan. 
730 
1914 

993 

800 

323 

83 

'3J4 

2067 

dollan. 

3,089 

4,701 

4,800 

1,491 

1,189 

1,6!)3 

7,719 
10,939 
11,371 

1839 

dollan. 

76 

308 

610 

4S 

13 

'963 
1796 

dollan. 
11,678 

1817 

1830 

1,461 

1818 

1837 

1,444 

1839 

1888 

(iS74 

1830 

1839 

1,889 

1831 

1840 

7,418 

1831... •■••   .  • 

1841 

8,493 

1833 ,, 

1843 

1,478 

1834 

1843 

8,901 

British  Guiana  received,  from  tlie  United  States  in  1839,  337  dollars' worth  of  coloured 
goods ;  in  1838,  4,121  dollars'  worth  ;  and  in  1841,  9,533  dollars'  worth  ;  since  1841  none  have 
been  received. 

Spain,  on  the  Mediterranean,  received,  in  1840,  from  the  United  States,  7,013  dollars'  worth 
of  white  goods  ;  and 

The  Spanish  West  Indies  imported  cottons  from  the  United  States,  viz. : — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

Wbike. 

YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

dollan. 

270 
189 

ni3 

dollan. 

ISO 

1179 

139 

497 
040 
999 
06 
360 
403 

1833 

dollan. 
1117 

999 
1961 

300 

iois 

dollan. 

1817  

18.W 

IIU 

1838 

1837 

1673 

1839 ^,, 

IBM 

4W 

1819 

1838 

778 

1831         .               

1818 

1849 

1841 ■ 

1833.... 

1811 

918 

1834 

1843 

1183 

Italy  and  Malta  received  from  the  United  States,  cotton  goods,  viz. : — 


YEARS. 

White. 

YKAR8. 

Whitr. 

YEARS. 

1      White. 

YEARS. 

White. 

1814 

b'ollan. 
JM02 
1401 

1828 

dollar*. 
2941 
1483 

1830 

1831 

1      dollar!. 
14,914 
flOA 

1831 

dollar!. 
7366 

1817 

1819 

In  1838,  hilly  alone  received  from  the  United  States  only  forty-four  dollars'  worth  of  white 


MANUMOIUBES  Of  TriE  UNJTED  STAIES.  63, 


dollar*. 
I71W 
3703 


all  white  goods. 

**"siciLvin  ift^i         •    ..  *""""'  """  '"    "^^'  '38  dollars' 

Y  B  A  R  S  „  .        ^  " — — ■ 


Culour«d. 


White. 


dnilm, 

i,rso 

S,4M 

ii,aso 

»,M» 

4.SI9 

8,171 

19,01a 

13,661 

1S,SI7 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


Coloured. 


dolUni. 
18,W4 

17,003 
19,900 
9,148 

as,»74 

13,803 
33,097 
38,370 
«\747 


White. 


dollan. 

37,473 

18,827 

43,SM 

69,  IMS 

68,790 

83,478 

84,366 

44,749 

88,881 


P„«-  T ^^^^^ 1  ".vr        IIB48 •■  ".;'"  44,748 

roBTooAL  has  receivpH  f,„„  »u    ,,  .     77. — -^ '         *^T47      I       88,881 

worth  of  white  good"  i„  1837  qS.!i^^"',^,^  States  a  small  quantity,  viz  ._i„  J^^r^7^r~. 


YEARS. 


Oolaand. 


White. 


y  B  A  R  8. 


CSolonred. 


■838.. . 
1839... 
1848... 
1841... 
1843... 
1843. 


dollarf. 

49t 

8617 

"tn 


White. 


336  I  1^  •■"<• "« 


YEARS. 


1826.... 
1827.... 
1828... 
1829.... 
1880.... 
■831.... 


Colunred 
dollari. 


White. 


711 


d«llari. 

2304 

417 

90 

3187 

810 

88 


r^'f'tT«"o„''»JB«'/1f-ved  502  dolW 


YEARS. 


IR33... 

1834... 

1833..  . 

1836... 

1837. 

1838. 


Coloured. 


^TheCAP.  ..  Vkko  Is...„s  have  imported  American  cottons,  viz. :- 


1  goods  ;  in  188l| 


YEARS. 


1826. 

isir. 

18*8. 
1819. 

ino. 

18*1. 

lan. 


•"•» 

18*3 

1834 ...'.'.'.'.'I 


Coloured, 

dolliiiir' 

1760 
3236 
1743 
1381 
1140 

894 
4788 

433 


White. 

dollan, 
9,69* 
23,304 
7,316 
30,410 
17,318 
13,647 
9,01* 
16,638 

If  Mtt 


White. 

dollara. 
34,089 
16,664 
81,647 
81,911 
39,410 
16,214 
16,179 
6,S05 
1,685 
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Havti  has  imported  cotton  goods  regularly  from  the  United  States  during  the  rollowing  yean, 
vIb.  ; — 


YEARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

Y  E  .\  R  B. 

Colonrvd. 

Whit- 

ISM 

dollar*. 

6303 
3411 
3383 
3433 

4018 

1308 
1388 
8348 
4489 

dollar*. 
9,374 
4,033 
8,396 
4.804 
t»-rr 

l^..l,.^ 

in,U(io 

9,304 

l(l,'i;8 

1838 

dolUr*. 
7,80ft 
8.931 

10,468 
4,878 

14,830 
8,819 
0,100 
8,833 

10,180 

dollars, 
30.870 

in7 

1 .   ',          

31,984 

183)1 

laH 

i»3  1 

18,803 

IgtB 

34,076 

1830 

!HS« 

Ifcl 

1H4I 

1«41 

1843 

47,034 

IgSl  

39,703 

1833. 

34,111 

1833 

90,776 

1834 

38,796 

Cuba. — Both  coloured  and  white  American  goods  have  found  a  tolerable  market  in  Cuba,  from 
the  fir»t  export  in  1826. 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1836. 
1837  • 
1830. 
1830. 
1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1838.. 
1834. 


Coloured. 


dollar*. 

9,336 

0,083 

3,737 

8,113 

4,188 

1,9)0 

«<)4 

10,810 

30,467 


Wkite. 


dollar*. 

33,398 

13,309 

18,130 

13,868 

7,031 

4,804 

7,448 

9,783 

33,983 


Y  B  A  n  8. 


1835. 

1830., 
1837. 
1838.. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 


r. 


dollar*. 
f(4,318 

e.uoo 

I7,8fl<« 
3,386 
8,383 
8,987 
4,884 
3,830 
3,400 


Whtle. 


dollar*. 
66,140 
33,317 
43,416 

118.630 
51,337 
63,367 
43,834 
8,433 
10,699 


Danisi:  West  Indiijs  have  been  regular  customers  for  American  cottons,  viz.  :- 

- 

VBARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

YBARS. 

Coloured. 

White. 

igia 

dollar*. 

7171 

749 

4510 

1748 

18 

108 

633 

3330 

338<) 

dolter*. 

17,301 
7,338 
0,430 
3,477 
4,100 
3,703 
8,476 
6,384 

17,909 

1833 

dollar*. 
4791 
4194 
3668 
736 
1033 
3301 
4781 
4386 
6990 

dollar*. 
13,830 

Ig27 

1836 

10,468 

1828 

1837 

34,946 

Iggg 

1838 , 

13,307 

1830 

1839 

16,338 

1831 

1840 ...... 

83,346 

igas 

1841 

36,478 

183^ 

1843 

31,387 

l»M 

1843 

34,133 

Swedish  West  Indies,  since  1828,  have  'aken  more  or  less. 


YEARS. 

Coloared. 

While. 

YBARS. 

Coloured. 

While. 

1818 

dollar*. 

'768 

193 

dollarri. 
834 
486 

1030 
300 
160 

1094 
443 

1838 

dollar*. 
103 
483 
019 

408 

dollar*. 
784 

lgJ9 

1839 

1087 

1840 

1841 

471 

la.|| 

TO 

1831 

1843 

188 

1833 , 

1843 

1401 

1830 

The  West  Indies  generally,  not  before  mentioned,  have  imported  small  quantities 

Tlie  preceding  statements,  prepared  with  care  from  the  treasury  documents,  will  be  found 
useful,  as  pointing  out  the  various  markets  to  which  American  cotton  goods  have  been  exported. 

Value  of  Imports  of  certain  Cotton    Manufactures  into  the  United  States  from  England,  from 

1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1831. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834 
1838. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838, 
1839, 
IS30, 
1S31, 
1833. 


Printed  and 
Coloured. 


dollar*. 

3.788,018 
4,045,188 
4,146,133 
4,033,474 
0,801,899 
^,087,433 
4,508,333 
8,I07,3!>9 
3,860,112 
l8Sil,.'We 
7,701,104 
4,971,1114 


White. 


Twiat,  Yarn 
and  Thread. 


dollar*. 

3,096,884 
3,igS,3il3 
2,131,339 
3,031,713 
3,617,333 
1,466,664 
3,147,731 
1,838,401 
1,634,819 
1,868,723 
3,368,606 
1,701,633 


dollar*. 
180,403 
103,280 
03,143 
133,831 
140,631 
133,436 
341,380 
399  393 
127,603 
141,318 
332,730 
240,388 


YEARS. 


1833. 
1834. 
1835. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1813. 
1843. 
1844. 


Piinied  and 
Coloured 


dollar*. 
4,30M,7M 
8,303,447 
8,838,657 
9,703,271 
8,303,748 
3,136.789 
7,339,.'i2H 
3,07},«2» 
6,138,863 
8,308,630 
1,846,7.19 


While. 


dollar*. 
1,003,621 
1,828,437 
3,436,003 
3,193,863 
1,073,300 

836,353 
1,883,413 

730,871 
1,483,«8( 
1,133,144 

36^.t:(3 


Twl*t,  Yam, 
and  Thread, 

dollar*. 
388,007 
337.880 
470,830 
'1<I4,8I8 
300,948 
210,549 
754,363 
372,330 
713,173 
451,603 
34,781 
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»  T  A  T  8  S 


New  Hampahire 
^liiuachiiietii  . 
nhndi)  liUnd  . 
New  York,. 
NewJcriey..;;; 
reno.ylraiiU  . . . 
"•"•yland   


to  184J.  ZlS^'  ^'^'  ^"'*'«''  f'°'^  '«2I 


-  _:[:^!^^jnuun^    *^«r.g.V.,„..  x,ui  V.Iu, 


number, 

8,H7<,6()7 
3,600,000 


centa. 
13 


100,1  n.ooa 


(Inllnn. 
7'JI,0(I0 
4,S.II,H(I 

I.OHN.'JIO 

7!W,7aO 

aori.ooo 

»l.607.ai3 


182710  18^4/""'°   ""  '''•'    ^''•'""«^'    ' "» 


ExroBT 
sive, 


YKARS. 


BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  " 


1 8,11). 

1831. 

1832. 

1833., 

183«.. 

183S.. 

1836.. 

18,17  . 

1838.. 

1830.. 

1B40.. 

1841.. 

184J.. 

1843. 

IH44. 


number, 

3,379,300 
0,223,  luo 
«,»iC,700 
8,460,000 
7,89.1,000 
12,0'iG«0O 

ia,67a,roo 

11,408,700 
14,I>IU,NOO 
1S,7  40,400 
17,03-i,20O 
I0,,V2,<)fl7 
17,3;0,742 
ai,00i,72ft 


Dumber, 

3,13.1,300 

4,U'il,l(H) 

7,214,700 

7,168,700 

»,449  400 

13,797,200 

13,3H3,fino 

11,230,700 

13,377,200 

31,133,000 

22,081,1100 

14,638,187 

S0,334,B02 

27,311,030 


number. 

3,8II7„500 
S,  1 73,300 
10,556,000 
9,273,600 
S.l'2,1,300 
<>,7I2,300 
80,981,700 
9>>31,100 
8,281,300 
0,876,200 
7,1  80,700 
8,671,370 
6.532,830 
6,600,219 


numbi  r. 
3,49,').  suo 
(l,14l,.V)0 
9,403,900 
11,223,300 
10,987,400 
8,333,800 
10,203,500 
7,933  900 
10,203,000 
12,844,300 
10,428,300 
17,667,219 
14,043,902 
12,234,404 


nished 


The  supply  of  coloured  cv 
I — or  white 


number. 
12,937,.100 
21,0114,300 
I3„'i99,300 
13,832,200 
12,406,000 
23,873,100 
17,065,000 
5,'>.'^4,100 
1 1,389,200 
11,194,900 
7,4311,400 
11,728,772 
4,407,231 
7,983,400 


nnmber. 
34,303,7«0 
27,901,600 
IS.434,6flO 
12,290,600 
19,713,300 
<3,fl80,300 
3«,028,»00 
13,902,600 
22,262,200 
22,430,800 
17,775,600 
a^,472,224 
8,448,6)4 
13,132,8,Kt 


! goods  then 


ons  from 
a  partial 


JSo^ ""  '"'■°"  "'"  '""-Soing  table  not  to  be  dim!- 


*  Motutelincs  de  Lainet,—"  Qn  flio  ic*  «f  r  » 
laine-s  arrived  from  France  at  New  York  Id  wL    'ff7'  ff'  ?  "-"^  P""^"'  °f  mousselines  de 


,yd  by  the  caseT-f  lirale;  ;7:  Be^lXat"^'-'^ ''"^ '-P°^^^^^^^^^ 

»'le  of  goods\o  Providence  tLtyaSttri^al^^^^^^^^  '""'-"'^ed  a  piL" 

l?'lL'^f.3^^'  ^"bric.  in  Nei  yS    d  iraTLrlri^?!"  .^^ iiP  '^^^  the 


~t.JK^oj;fsfan^e:;:^'S:  t&t;^'%»"^-^^''n=e:^ysne  Had  the 
facturer  had  but  twelve  days  to  en^rkve  tlfJn       ' '^"'"S*' '''^  <^''n'*  Peryard.     Th^^^^^^ 
the  engraving  was  raised  on  a^steel  cjhnder    ILnT  5"""!"  °."  "  copper*^cylinder.  f  omSh 
compound  of  ingredients  for  coloj  dTscovere'd  bv  c  PmtT'*  ""''•'""'^"  ''"^y  ^^^  impress^l ;    he 
and  cased  for  market."-//«„/V  Mnga^e         ^  """"'  ''''P«"'n«^nts ;  the  cloth  printed,  dried! 

4   M 


C3-t 


AMERICA. 


Table  sliowine  tlio  Value  of  Domestic  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Exported  from  tlio  United 

Stotcs,  from  1826  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1810-. 
H47.. 
IMS.. 
IH«U.. 
183(1... 
I»3I... 
1831... 
183.1.. 
1834.. 
I8U.. 
183«.. 
1837.. 
t8J8.. 
1839.. 
1840. . 
1841.. 
1N».  . 
1848. . 
1844.. 


1>  1  B  C  K    0  O  U  D  H. 


I'llntcd  and 
coluurrd. 


diiilani. 

01,881 

4.MW 

76,0 1  i 

I43,0!lt 

61,800 

U6,U3I 

U)l»70 

4<l,7'il 

iHN,i;i!i 

3i)7.4l'J 

S4<),HUl 
■i3'i,044 
4l'i,6ltl 
3!tH,077 
4.M,NI.1 

»M,%1I({) 
3M,4IA 


Willi*. 


Ninkeniii 


dnll*r>. 

dulliirii. 

8-i  1(130 

8,UU3 

OM.OOl 

I4,TA0 

88', Has 

8,140 

981, 370 

1,878 

IHU.MHi 

1,003 

917,93'i 

8,30/ 

I.O.Vi.HKI 

341 

I.HO'i.lMI 

1,031 

l,7M),l.m 

1,001 

a.3  !i,Wi 

*'^ 

1 ,0.^(l,7'.l.1 

037 

8,043,11. ^ 

1,NI3 

3,-.I.W,l30 

G,uir 

2,vi^:l01 

1,402 

i.irisflii 

l,*>0 

1i  ,3 'J  1,8.30 

...• 

2,.H03,HI3 

•  ••• 

8,fl7ft.040 

.... 

Iiilil  vkIii*  oi 

V  a  port*  uf 

Anwrioii 

iimnufai'turoa 

uf  all  rrriita- 

riaU. 


Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Manufactures  of  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United 

States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YKARS. 


1821.. 
1823.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1829.. 
1820.. 
1627.. 
1828. 
1820. 
1830. 
18.11. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
183S. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1841* 
1844. 


Dyed  and 
coloured. 


dfllUra. 

4,381.407 
,\856,7«3 
4,899,499 
5,770,210 
7,709,830 
3,050,723 
ft,31«,MG 
6,133,844 
4,404,078 
4,3.'i  0,07  3 
10.04(i,9()0 
6,3,'>S,47ft 
3,181.047 
0,008,823 
10,010,722 
12,102,980 
7,087,270 
4,217,331 
9,216,000 
3,893,094 
7,434,727 
6,ltt8,.M4 
1,730,318 


White. 


dollarn. 

2,.•.n,lo.^ 

2.'>51,627 
2,030,813 
a,334,540 
3,320.208 
2,2(iO,0  4 
2,.')84,994 
2,431,310 
2,242,803 
2,487,804 
4,2N9,U5 
2,2.'>8,67* 
I,i8l,.1l2 
1,706,482 
2,7:18,493 
2.76«,787 
1,011.398 

980,142 
2,1.%4,931 

017,101 
l,.'i73,.'W5 
1,283,894 

393,103 


Hoairry, 

glo«ra, 
niitn,  aud 
bindiiisa. 


d  llara. 

198,783 
433.309 
314,600 
387.314 
M3.9IS 
404,870 
439  773 
04U.3CO 
.•>8a,»97 
387,434 
887 ,937 

i,03.\.M3 
023.300 
740,336 
!H)6.300 

1,398,608 

1,207.^07 
767.896 

1,879,783 
792,078 
980.039 

1,027,621 
307,243 


Twlit,  varD, 
aiid  thread. 


dollar*. 

191  138 
181,843 
I03,2.'>9 
I  lO.OfiO 
201 ,949 
173,143 
203,772 
341  040 
173,120 
172.783 
303.414 
310.122 
.H43,0.')S 
379,703 
344,473 
335,290 
404  603 
222,114 
770,004 
387,005 
863.130 
457,917 
26,227 


Nankdena 
from  Ciiinu. 


del  I  an. 

361,978 

823,363 

600,700 

188,(133 

330,243 

304,980 

236,221 

388,231 

343,179 

328,2,33 

114,070 

120,620 

37,001 

47,337 

0,021 

38,348 

35,990 

27,049 

3,772 

1,102 

217 

63 


Artlcica  not 
apecllioO. 


dollaia. 


48,791 
37.\771 
146,202 
4.V4,847 
1,038,479 
412,838 
220,373 
363,102 
313,242 
293,861 
333,390 
968,.'i07 
074,074 
744,313 
384,618 
8r4,.VJI 
313,414 
004,818 
038,486 
492,903 


doltara. 

7,389,711 

10,246,907 

8..'>.VI,877 

8,8II3,7,V 

12,.509,91d 

8,348,0.34 

9,310,153 

lO,90«i,27O 

8,362,017 

7.H02,326 

l(>.ll:)0,224 

10,390,653 

7,060,406 

10,14.\18I 

1.5,367,983 

17.876,08/ 

11.190,841 

6,,^99,3.3n 

14.008,181 

e,.'>04,48l 

11.757,030 

9,,578,'il5 

2,938,806 


•  All  the  ftatemonta  of  importa  and  exporta  for  1843  are  for  the  nine  montha  ending  the  30lh  June, 
.meru  are  "r  tile  year  ending  30tl.  September.    For  aabaequent  yeaia,  according  to  Act  of  Congr 


atatrmeru  are  for  tlie  year  „ 

menu  are  to  bu  for  the  yeara  endiug  30th  June. 


All  prerinii* 
reaai  the  atatu- 


WOOLLEN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  manufactures  of  woollen  cloths  have  certainly  not  succeeded  so  exten- 
sively, nor  so  advantageously  as  those  of  cotton.  But  if  we  take  into  account 
the  common  woollen  cloths,  generally  in  America  called  home  spuiia,  these  fabrics 
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have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  ofgreat  importance  in  neorlvnlUhn       ■     . 

tncts,  except  i..  those  of  the  southern  slave  state,       "^'^^""^^^'l  «g"eulturnl  dis- 

the  United  State,  bein,  spun,  dyed,  andToJr^n.lX  ^  1 1^  '''''  '' 
»  sufhctent  proof  of  tlie  fact  that  it  supersedes  so  muoI.T  ^'  *"'""*''J'' 

The  high  duties,  however,  increase  the  pr  e  to  thcwlr  T^^  "'  ""'"  ''''^""• 
•0  long  „s  there  is  not  u  surplus  of  don,  s  iTwo^nl  ^/the  ""','"  '^'"^'' 
tion  of  the  country.  ^^"^  "'°  S^'ieral  consump. 

The  number  of  sheep  in   the  United  States    in   Ift^i 
20.000^0.     ,„  ,S25.  there  were,  in  the  st         'f  llylrL^'^'TI  "' 
turns,  3,4y9,5.1U.    The  ounnfifv  nf  r,,     i         .     "'  '^«*'   *0'k,  from  actual  re- 

estimated  .,;  a  comlutel  1 183  aTsoI'^;"  "''"''  ^^  ^^'^^''  ^^^'^  ^^ 
tity  imported,  to  be  spun  and  wov  ."'nCi  aTr"r'  «"^' ^^'^ 'J"- 
1B31.  to  5,622,.62  lbs.     Mr.  Pitkin  olervlstj  ''""'•"'  """""'^^'  '» 

8ecre.arj''of l/'lreSrv"  in'%st'!°"  '"  "'"  """"""cturoJ  of  .l.e  United  Sta..,         ,  . 

were  geLjan/de'S'tT;:;  T/s  o^.-E"'^  ^^re  o7lr  "^  '''«  ''°" 
cotton  and  iron  l.ud  been^carrieJ  to  «greS  Extent  Tn.f«     '"  "?f'l'  '''«'  ">"'<"  fucu  re  "fJoo' 

"""VreS2;?,:;l::e:;tL7r'""H^^^  r"^  eatablish.„e„ts.  i„  uj 

notwithstanding  ti.e  ..i'^ou  S^^tSsU^n'.'rfor;?''^*  "  ^'^"'"'^  "^  ''-'«  i"  -i"d  that 
erected,  housel.old.  or  familj,  nuinufactuS  o  •  wool  .^?d  ''•«  "'"""facture  of  thi.  artide  la  elv 
Ciirried  on  to  a  great  extent.  *°°''  '"*'  «""""'«  of  wool  and  cotton,  arestKl 

.narshri^aSr^nJ'Thl^tdi^^ii:^  the  United  Stat.,  „s  returned  h,  the 

alone  the  number  of  the  former  was  lS  "nd  of  ,?,!  ?  5  '".  '^"'  '"  "'«  »t»t«-'  of  New  tt 

..« ...  n.„^,  „r  ,„„  ,„  „„  „„„, -i:«2,°„',  ;;■=  S- if»  i,  .j;;,  u ,:"' ^.„«r^^ 

3,-108,0OI,  valued  at  twenty  cents  per  yard       """'"■"*•  "«'   ""led.  was 

693,600 

Ihe  asent  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  trSrv^  o  «  1  T-  "f  ^'  "'°*«  «f  ^ew  YorT 
Hampshire,  states,  in  his  return,  that^  in     25  tow^  whisn  n       ?'"■  "'^  """"'fi-ctures  in  New 

-,JH0  048  dollars      The  greatest  part  of  the  doth  made  in  tZ.P  f?i  '°'p  ''^'"S  estimated  at 

liie  agent  for  New  Hnmpshire.  however   nnH  w.^    "'ese  towns  must  have  been  woollen 
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dollars  for  each  person  in  the  United  States,  for  this  kind  of  clothing,  cannot  be  deemed  an  over- 
estimate. 

"  The  manufacture  of  carpets  has  lately  increased  in  this  country  very  rapidly.  In  De- 
cember, 1834,  there  were  in  operation,  in  the  United  States,  at  leant,  511  carpet  1  ^ms,  in 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  factories ;  of  which  eighteen  were  for  Brussels,  twenty-one  tor  what 
are  called  treble  ingrained,  424  for  other  ingrained,  forty-four  for  Venetian,  and  four  for  damask 
Venetian  ;  nnd  that  the  number  of  yards  of  carpeting,  produced  yearly  Irom  these  looms,  was  as 
follows : — 

yards. 

Brussels 21,600 

Three  ply 31.500 

Other  ingrained 954,000 

Venetian 132,000 

D-.mask  Venetian 8,400 

Making 1,147,500 

Tlic  average  vali;e  of  carpeting  may  bo  estimated  at  one  dolla<-  per  yard." 

Such,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  was  the  state  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
in  the  year  1834;  and  he  states  that  the"e  were  in  other  states  a  great  quantity 
of  common  carpeting  made  in  the  houses  of  families. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  shetp  in  the  United  States,  are  given  in  the  mar- 
shal's returns — (see  Table  of  Live  Stock; — at  19,311,374.  The  annual  quan- 
tity of  wool  at  35,802,114  lbs.  If  these  returns  be  true,  the  estimate  given  in 
the  report  for  1831  (viz.,  20,000,000  sheep),  must  have  been  either  greatly  exag- 
gerated or  there  has  been  but  little  increase  since  that  period;  which  is  not 
likely,  unless  the  increased  demand  for  mutton  for  food  has  been  equal  to  the 
annual  increase  of  the  number  of  sheep.  The  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  wool, 
in  1831  (viz.,  50,000,000  lbs.),  must  have  also  been  greatly  overrated.  Other 
statements  estimate  the  number  of  sheep  in  the  United  States  as  much  greater 
than  the  official  returns.     Some  authorities  as  high  as  35,000,000. 

"  Hosiery,"  srys  Mr.  Ellsworth,  "  is  now  made  in  the  United  States  with  astonishing  rapidity, 
by  the  aid  of  the  power  weaving  loom,  an  American  invention,  which  has  not  yet  been  introduced 
into  England.  W!nlc,  there,  it  is  a  full  day's  work  to  knit  by  hand  two  pairs  of  drawers,  a  girl, 
here,  at  two  dollr^rs  fifty  cents  per  week,  will  make,  by  the  power-loom,  twenty  pairs  in  tlie  game  lime. 
A  piece,  twen.y-eiglit  inches  in  wirUli,  and  one  incii  long,  can  be  knit  in  one  minute,  thus  reducing 
the  expense  of  manufacturing  this  article  one-tenth  of  tlie  former  method  by  tiie  hand-looms. 
The  importance  of  this  impiovement  may  be  estimated  froiri  the  fact,  that  the  quantity  of  hosiery 
used  in  the  United  States  is  valued  at  2,500,000  dollars ;  and  the  stockings,  wo'en  shirts,  and 
drawers,  made  in  .  lis  country,  at  500,000  dollars." — liepurtfoi-  1 843 

The  exports  oi  woollen  manufactures  from  the  United  States  are  not  of 
sufficient  importance  to  be  enumerated. 

For  the  number  of  woollen  factories,  fulling  mills,  persons  employed,  value  of 
fabrics,  and  capital  invested,  see  tabular  statements  hereafter. 


m, 


In    De- 
nnis,  in 
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YEARS. 


OInthii  and 

Merino 
Shuwla,  &c. 


1821  dollar*. 

luj" S,038,»5S 

IM, MSI,B35 

182J S.SM.OOS 

i8m:::::::: J'???-™"' 

1830       »,2fi<,ac» 

isar!." <AI6,7I4 

1828     '>,28a,4I3 

1829 ''.315,714 

183o!;;! 3,33S,994 

-        «.8H33i» 

C.I2I,442 
6.101,841 
6,133,443 
•<,'«H,340 
^,048,334 
8,945,509 
3,015,783 
5,348,928 
7,301,373 
4,823,1.38 


Blaakets. 


Hu»iery, 
GloTew, 
Mita,  Sic. 


1831 

1832.. 

1833.. 

18.34.. 

1835.. 

1330. . 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1939.. 

1810.. 

mi.:'.: I  j'V^ws 

1843...    I     •1.180,875 

1814..      I        '"S.OO* 


dollar-. 
434,ll6fi 
901,147 
C<l4,89a 
.')20,023 
801,197 
527,784 
703,477 
624,439 
455,467 
504,044 
1,180,478 
602,790 
1,I6.'),2G0 
1, 0(18,005 
l,8U,'i,344 
2,397.822 
959,814 
9J«,54(; 
1,.35U,O80 
570,417 
091,895 
5(i(i,233 
201,454 


dollara. 

193,783 
433,30.1 
314,605 
317,778 
369,747 
189,993 
376,927 
36.5,.H30 
230,986 
I33,4.Vt 
325,8!)6 
260,563 
403,348 
383,977 
65«,«80 
700,.530 
177,0112 
3.')6,9H5 
1,030,096 
500,452 
4' 1,877 
375,297 
81,073 


Worafed 
Stufia. 


dollara. 

1.766,443 
2,«6'I,5I3 
'.504,409 
2.1.58,680 
a.277,488 
1.143,166 
1,382,875 
1,446,146 
1.600,622 
1.397,545 
3,392,037 
2,015,124 
4,281,309 
5,0.M,I2I 
0.540,278 
6,r.<;6,312 
■3.3,'i0,200 
3,93.1,1. is 
7,025,8i)8 
2.387,338 
3,712,200 
2,306,122 
4. ■16,051 


Woollen  ft 

Worsted 

Yaru. 


dullara. 


102,719 

106,517 
2H2,,'il5 
212.706 
172,462 
136,089 
308,958 
104,738 
1.58,224 
217,611 
60,961 


Carpet 


dollara. 


37,834 
615,301 
345,148 
511,186 
■581,940 
323.254 
201,649 
421,099 
5^7,775 
3I9,.592 
396,8681 
003,084 
964,055 
82.3,101 
3I.^3,')3 
012,007 
338,501 
34,5,488 
242,300 
18,240 


PI  *" 

••'•n-      other 

nelaaiid   mauu- 

naiiea.   facturea 

of  Wool 


dollara.   dollara. 


i,06.'i.r.o9 

586,823 
587,250 
067,722 
383,208i 
2(M,06U 
695,606] 
503,193 
286,299] 
240,663 
399,78 
476,712 
111,249 
159,979 
291,373 
118,715 
184,911 
90,280 
37,400 


TOTAl. 


144,273 

1,008,2721 
892,346 
895,573! 
878,399 
551,958 
319,306 
400,651 
351,132 
510,539 
203,787] 
453,404 
713,757 
00,5251 
315,005 
522„554 
221,885 
395,293 
330,989 
75^92 


dnilara. 
7,437,737 
■2,185,904 
8,268,038 
8,386,597 
II, .302,264 
8,431,974 
8,742,701 
8,679,.'>05 
6,881,489 
6,706,396 
12,027,229 
9,932,424 
13,262,,509 
11,879,328 
17,834,424 
21,080,003 
8,.'M)0,202 
11.512,920 
18,57.5,945 
(',071,184 
11,001,938 
8.375.725 
2,222,204 


^.  Ameiicn.  wi.en  carefulh- nr,^n"  ' /"  ^'"f'""^  '  ''•  "»' 


V—....,  V,.  „„„„,  nave  tollowed  t  ic  biisinp«  for  .    *'    :  '*-  i-'mpioycd   in   t 

tlieyneversawfiner.ornsfinesilk  n.Th!  A       twenty  or  twenty-five  years  in  Fn.rl„,„n 

!iiPirP^  Si:i^  p''~-.i ««™» ::::::::::::  it 

-«0  lbs.  ivfled  Mlk  purdiased h,600 

1,400 


(.'allied  forward 


HViOO 
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dollars. 

Brought  forward 10,400 

Contingent  expenses,  tlic 604 

Wages  paid  factory  hands,  &c 3,152 

Dyeing,  d^es,  &c 607 

V\  ages  paid  weavers 1,610 

8000  bushels  of  coal,  at  five  cents 400 


Total  16,778 


In  buildings   1 ,340 

In  machinery,  &e 4,060 

Manufactured  373 1  yards  of  velvets,  vcstings,  dress,  and  other  silks,  &c.  6,3:24 

1006  cravats  and  handkerchiefs 1,396 

850  pairs  of  gloves  and  stockings 875 

70  pairs  of  shifts  and  drawers 325 

10  lbs.  of  sewings ; 100 

Contingent  credits 1,000 

Cocoons,  reeled  and  other  prepared  silk,  warps  in  looms  and  other 

stock,  coal,  &:c.,  per  invoice 3,180 


Total  18,600 

Table,  exliibituig  the  value  of  Importations  of  Silk  Manufactures  into  the  I  nited  States, 
from  Foreign  Countries,  and  Exports  of  the  same,  from  1821  to  1841,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 


1831 
1822 
1833  . 
18^4  , 
1825  , 
182G  , 

1827  , 

1828  . 
1H29  , 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 


Iniporta. 


dollarH. 
4,486,924 
6,4K0,U28 
6  713,771 

:-,'.7i,s2r 

7.104,837 
6,'i45,245 
7,60S,H14 
V.()48,B28 
.\774,010 
IU,804,3!I3 
7,U7,?1« 


Eiporta. 


dollam. 
I,0.'i7,2.')3 
1,010,262 
1,.1I2,449 
1,816,325 
2,U*i,'i,442 
3,231,720 
],60U,126 
1,223,184 
D2U,93l* 
».'i2,079 
1,041,013 
1,288,323 


YEARS. 


1833 
1834 
1 835 
I83H 
1837 
I83H 
1839 
le40 
1841 


Total. 


Import!. 


dolMra. 

9,.?00,836 

2,620  UU7 
16,597,083 
22,8*1,684 
15,133,064 

9,842,2?0 
21,678,080 

9,761,223 
15,511,009 


Ex  porta. 


210,541,051 


dollara. 

1,266,410 
896,801 
765,501 
700,hW 

1,207,813 
6U6,i  :9 
7MI,Uia 

1,2]  2,;  21 
580,750 


26,827,285 


Tutal  imports  for  21  yean  , 
,,    expuru         ,, 


•tollam. 

310,941,051 

, 36,827,283 

CoDsumption  for  21  yearn 183,713,760 


Anuaal  uTerage  for  21  year:*    8,748,274 

And,  including  the  couaumpliuu  of  fuieigu  ailka  fur  1842  dud  1843,  am<>uot't,  fur  24  )ear«,  to    2  0,UOO,000 

RAW    SILK. 
Imports  and  E-vports  of  Foreign  Raw  Silk  (Included  for  the  above)  for  Five  Years. 


YEARS. 

Inipnrta. 

Exporta. 

YEAR  S. 

1  111  porta. 

Exporta. 

1S37 



dollara. 

211,694 

29,938 

39,25» 

234,235 

dollurK. 

118,434 

79,251 

4,682 
200,239 

1841 

dollara. 
254,102 

dollara. 
227,113 

Total 

1839 

709.227 

629,719 

1840 

In   1839,  the  importations  of  silk  from  various  countries  amounted  to  nearly 

23,000,000  dollars,  viz  :— 

dollars. 

Silks  from  India  and  China,  piece  goods 1,738,509 

„  „  „  sewings 50,()50 

„    sewings  from  other  places 78,884 

„    raw  3!),-258 

„    from  other  places  than  India— veils,  shawls,  &e.,  &c 345,490 

„    other  manufactures,  from  otlier  places  than  India 18,685,295 

Manufactures  of  silk  and  worsted,  2,319,884  dollars  (allowing 

one-half  the  value  lobe  of  silk) 1,159,942 


Total 22,838,028 


A  ■■'.   - 


MAXUFACIUMS  or  THE  „»,,.„  „„,,_ 

W,S!°""""' """""■""'•«"'«  import™,  ,   "!.„. 

Other  ™„|k„  „,„„f-     7SIS 

llie  fabrics  of  linen,  a„d  all  manner  „f  ?  """'  '""*  8™'ly  improved 

n.a<le  in  fan,ilie,  „,  ,he  fla.  g^ol   /  J'""'"="'  ""  ""  "  '™g  peLdt 
asncultural  population.  ""  """""y-  "«  generally  worn  hy2l 

In  ISIO,  the  quantity  of  linen  ..1„.i,        j    . 
marshal,,  was  23,503.590  yards  "hnl"".    "°  '*"""=''  "  '^"■"'ed  by  the 
^       t  estate^  however,  .ha.  ml  LL'^J^:!':  J'f '^!"  ■'°"""  '"»■"- 
the  quantity  made  from  flair,  was  5  372  64,       /  *'""S»'»l'e<l.    In  New  York 
aboutfortyoentsperyard,  ^.^ inVW^ZlZ-l'^^'  "  ''''"^•'^'  "'>«-  o^ 

donars,orthirty.threea,ido„e-a,irdcCsX;^"''sr''.f'™'"^°'''"''-"» 
date,  by  whieh  .0  determine  either  the  relalt^l  •„  °  ""'  '""'"'■  ™  have  no 

nurture,  nearly  th.,  whole  of  whiehl^U  ?.  T°  "^ '''"""' '""'«  "nen  m"? 
to  .he  popuution,  1,  has,  no  doubt  d~,°"'"  '"""'«■  '"  P">P°'"on 
and  eotton  olcths  made  in  families  in  th  ,  .  "'''  ""^  ■i"''"«'y  »«  li„e„ 
T«rds,  then  valued  a.  I,2„  993  dolL  J  "  °'  ^'^  ^o*,  was  8  079  99" 
not  show  the  quantity  m  Je  fl't  Ji    '""  'T  '  ^"-    ^-^  -'"-^dM 

The  manufaeture  of  eotton  bag^nl  ha  """  "^       '  °"=-half.-m-,„. 
and  has  become  an  article  of  no  st^i!     r"*'  "'"■  ""=  '""=«»=  of  eofon 
.n  the  same  ratio  of  increase,  sZZ  eTbT       V°  ""  ""™  P'""''---    I'  C  ' 

In  1S33.4,  according  ,0  Mr  P  tkil  ,^^  """*  "'  ""-"P  a"-!  Sax. 
ton   raised    in  .he  United  St^tel'r  T '"'°""''°°.°««  hales  of  cot- 
each  bale,  making  5,500,000  yard    „Tr,    ^      f  ""'    ''"''  "'  '■agS-g  for 
-erag.  quantity  of  this  article  iZoIT"      .""  """"»'  ""-n-Pti  ».    nl 
■.■12.000  yards,  leaving  for  consulltofr  '""'  ''''  '"^  '««>  ™ 

yard^  which,  at  twenty  cents  per  ya     °r/soZt  if" ''"°"™'  "'  ''"^■''^ 
of  thcdomesuc  raanufaCure  of  flax  and  hel  f""'  ""'  'he  whole  value 

opinio^ugh.  not,  at  that  time,  .0  be  e  tim.^".  Z  T  """"'  ^*""-  ''^  "  of 
and  6,000,000  doUars.  '"'"""""'  ""Kher  .lian  between  5,000,000 

"iISSS!l'-"-^^  ■•"  ''™«-"-  Mi. 

rrr /"* """'  '>'»  X  °.";,"i"  '"e"*  p'ice  a;,d  ™«mv  te'"  r,"?'*'"'.  bj  £ 
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the  form  of  reqiiisitiuns  at  irregular  periods,  in  the  shape  of  proposals  to  supply  the  demand  re- 
quired at  named  points." 

The  ability  of  the  western  states  to  furnish  hemp,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that,  in  1840, 
according  to  the  report  of  the  marshals  appointed  to  take  the  census,  Kentucky  returned  9992  tons 
of  hemp  and  flax,  and  Missouri  18,010  tons.  Tiie  manufactures  in  the  former,  from  flax,  are  put 
down  in  valuation  at  7519  dollars  ;  and  of  cordage,  at  1,292,276  dollars.  In  the  latter,  there  are 
no  manufactures  from  flax,  but  of  cordage,  to  the  amount  of  98,490  dollars— total  value  of  cordage 
(which,  we  presume,  means  principally  bale  rope),  1,390,760  dollars.  A  small  portion,  only,  of 
flax  could  have  been  included  in  the  return  of  Kentucky,  from  the  proportion  the  manufactures 
appear  to  bear  towards  that  of  hemp. 

Ii  appears  that  there  were  grown,  in  Kentucky,  in  1842,  14,000  tons,  equal  to  28,000,000 
lbs.  of  hemp.  From  this  amount,  it  is  estimated  there  was  manufactured,  in  1843,  6,500,000 
yards  of  bagging,  and  7,000,000  lbs.  of  bale  rope.  Of  the  bagging,  2,000,000  yards  were  made 
by  steam  factories,  and  the  remaining  4,500,000  yards  by  hand  looms,  there  being  about  300  of 
the  latter  in  the  state,  each  of  which  to  be  woven  15,000  yards.  The  counties  which  produced 
hemp,  are— 


COUNTIES. 

Ton!!. 

COUNTIES. 

Tooa. 

500 

10(10 
2U0O 

sue 

1000 

Kayette 

300U 
MOO 
1500 
300 
2000 

Woodford    

Mercer  and  Boyle 

All  others 

Scott 

The  300  looms  are  distributed— Woodford  co'-nty,  sixty  ;  Fayette  county,  eighty  ;  Franklin 
county,  thirty  ;  Scott  county,  thirty ;  Jessamine  county,  thirty ;  Mason  county,  twenty  ;  all  other 
counties,  fifty. 

The  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce  reports  that  hemp  is  fast  becoming  a  leading  article  of 
trade  in  that  city.  "  There  are  already  two  large  manufactories  of  bagging  and  bale  rope  here, 
and  several  rope-walks,  and  there  are  a  number  of  establishments  in  various  parts  of  the  state, 
riie  quantity  of  hemp  manufactured  and  exported,  in  1842  amounted  to  1460  tons,  and  the  quan- 
tity grown  in  this  state  was  1500  or  1600  tons,  of  which  380  tons  were  shipped  to  Kentucky, 
twenty  tons  to  New  Orleans,  and  the  balance  manufactured  in  this  state."  Cnbht  and  cordage  are 
extensively  manufactured  for  the  use  of  shipping  and  river  craft.— (See  tabular  statement  of  ma- 
nufactures.) 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  and  Manufactures  of  Hemp  and  Cordage;  embracing 
Sail  Duck,  Sheeting,  Brown  and  White,  Ticklenburgs,  Osuaburgs,  and  Burlaps,  Cotton 
Bagging,  cloth,  &c.,  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


N.B.— Sail  duck  and  aheeting  not  ttatpd  separately  until  WU. 
*  Not  inclading  hemp  and  cardage. 
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isai.... 
isw  ... 

'8M.... 
'824.... 

18/4 

18M 

1827.... 
18-«.... 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 


•iollar«. 
2.304,189 
••.132,747 
3,803,007 
3.873,616 
3,075,089 
2.7.'i7,080 
2.300,113 
2>Si4,688 
2,581,001 
2.327,778 
3, 103,950 
3.428,53& 


dnlitiia, 

»,3a4  lag 

4.132,747 

3,803,007 

3,873,016 

3.'*87,r87 

2,987,026 

2.030,780 

3,239.539 

2,842,431 

3,011,280 

3,790  111 

''.073.104 


1833.. 

1834., 

1833.. 

-"J30. . 

1837.. 

18.18.. 

1839.. 
1 1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843. 
1844. 


dnilai 
2.011,840 
'i.088,4H0 
6,030,141 
8,803,'(36 
3.077,379 
3.383,340 
6,939,986 
4,282,782 
6,320  419 
■I,!  53, 803 
lJ»2,77a 


dollars. 
320,717 
396  909 
418,1180 
803, .137 
467  382 
388,738 
763,070 
321  684 
.'^26,388 
305,379 
W3,149 


TOTAL 
VALUB. 

dollan. 
3,132,537 
ft.485,389 
0,472,021 
9.3«7,493 
5.544,761 
3,972,O0K 
7  703,06.5 
4.614,406 
6,846807 
3.699,184 
1,484,921 


LEATHER  AND  LEATHER  MANUFACTURES. 

This  branch  is  of  creat  pvf^nf  »  a  • 
New  England,  New  York    and  L,""""'""™'  '^P'=™"y '■>  ««  state,  <,f 
brought  down  to  1834, 11,;:!!    '^'""'J"™™'     Mr.  Pitki,.,  in  1,U  statistic,, 

"^"'  ^°^^'  ^""'tl  be  over  16,000,000 
"Thlte'IrieTf^^l-ltTf  ""''''''  '^  "^-''^-y  ^^  ^«  ^tated,  that- 

celerity      A  fn.u'."'^^^  "fallout  three  feet  in  Eh  *|™"/"^«^'  "".""'er  macl.ine  is  busy 

on  L  anvif.     The  so  efm"    V'"  "^'^"^"''^  '"«  '«  rivet  th^   ere  vsbv«Tr'.f^  ""'.^''  °«"  «'  '^f 
rivets  adhere  bet  er  and  t  .o"ft'"'^'*  '"  ]'>"  «»y  are  superior  To  tlL  Nanot   ""  "'"^  ^  'l.""'"'^^' 

v^n  the  subiect  nf  f^-.  '     *i 

fcH844.aff„rd.\,e,„,:^ir::i:r:!!!:'''''  *«•'  ^^-"■'*'  -%-'•'", 
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Vermont,  tlie  former  tanning  excliiiivelj/  with  oak  bark,  nnd  the  latter  cttiefy  with  hemlock.*  Indeed, 
it  may  be  truly  asserted  that  the  New  York  market  was  supplied  almost  entirely  with  leather 
from  these  different  sections  of  our  country ;  and  behold  tiie  change  ;  the  state  of  New  York  hus 
become  now  the  tanning  region,  the  city  of  New  York  the  great  leather  market  of  the  union, 
end  there  are  more  foreign  hides  imported  into  the  city  of  New  York  than  in  any  other  city  in 
t'le  world. 

"  The  first  effort  of  consequence  made  to  establish  large  tanneries  in  this  state  was  by  an 
association  of  gentlemen,  under  act  of  incorporation,  styled  the  '  New  York  Tannery.' 

"  The  company  located  their  tannery  in  the  town  of  Hunter,  Greene  county,  twenty 
milef  west  of  the  North  river;  and,  afttr  prosecuting  the  business  for  a  period  of  five  years 
nntutietiifully,  were  compelled,  finally,  to  close  up  their  affairs,  sell  their  lands  and  buildings,  and 
abandon  to  individual  enterprise  the  task  of  rearing  up  and  firmly  establishing  this  business  in  th0 
new  region. 

"  The  spur,  hovever,  had  been  given,  the  impulse  felt,  and  long  before  the  company  had 
ceased  its  operations,  many  extensive  tanneries,  cupoble  of  competing  successfully  with  those  of 
other  Slates,  and  rivalling  the  great  incorporated  pioneer,  had  started  into  existence.  Indeed, 
when  we  recur  to  that  early  period  in  the  history  of  tanning  in  this  state,  and  then  dwell  on  the 
present,  we  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the  rapid  progress  and  stirring  enterprise  everywhere 
exhibited.  In  every  hemlock  forest,  on  every  falling  stream,  and  accompanying  the  interior 
settlements  in  every  direction,  may  be  seen  tanneries  of  the  largest  structure,  giving  employment 
to  the  wood-cutter,  the  bark-peeler,  the  teamster, nnd  the  wheelwright;  and  under  the  consuming 
Sres  of  their  never-glutted  '  leeches,'  the  forests  of  I  ewlock  are  rapidly  giving  place  for  (he  plough 
of  the  husbandman  ;  villages  and  mills  arising  as  ly  the  bidding  of  an  enchanter's  wand,  where 
before  was  the  inaccessible  waterfnll ;  and  macadamized  roads  and  turnpikes,  traversing  mountains 
heretofore  deemed  impassable, 

"In  the  region  of  the  Catskil!  uiountains,  the  great  sole  leather  tanning  district,  and  in  an 
extent  embraced  within  the  limits  of  the  counties  of  Greene,  Delaware,  Sclioharie,  Sullivan,  and 
L'iter,  there  were.in  the  year  1820,  but  three  tanneries  of  any  considerable  size,  and  the  amount 
of  I'iather  manufactured  in  them  of  triflin;-:;  inu)ortance — in  the  aggregate,  periiaps,  40,000  sides  ; 
value,  some  100,000  dollars.  There  aie  now  <.i\  the  same  district,  without  enumerating  many 
small  ones,  fifty-six  tanneries  of  capacity  sufficient  to  manufacture  annually  328,000  hides,  equal 
to  656,000  sides,  or  0,840,000  lbs.  of  sole  leather,  and  in  value  1,672,800  dollers! ! 

"  The  tannery  at  Prattsville,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  is  des^cribed  as  tu  have  existed  and 
thriven  by  Colonel  Pratt  commencing  the  world  with  thai  sometimes  useful  compaiiion,  Poverfj/, 
and,  after  struggling  through  the  early  period  of  his  life  with  the  difficulties  and  '  mbarraFsmenfs 
incidental  to  such  a  connexion,  he  resolved  to  seek  his  fortune  '  farther  west.'  With  this  deter- 
minption,  he  penetrated  what  at  that  period  (1824)  was  deemed  almost  a  wilderness,  the  interior 
of  the  Catskill  mountains.  A  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Schohariekill  presenting  to  his  mind 
grant  natural  advantages  lie  resolved  to  establish  himself  there.  In  the  incredibly  short  space  of 
ninett/  days  (we  'lave  the  fac»  from  himself),  he  had  Ids  tannery  erected,  and  ready  to  commence 
operations. 

"  lie  tlien  procured  a  stock  of  hidesf  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  he  transported  over  the 
mountains  to  his  factory,  'ly  the  most  difficult  and  unbroken  roads,  J.n  a  new  country,  incon- 
veniences and  difficulties  presented  themselves  in  every  shape— new  machinery  to  be  tried,  altered, 
or  thrown  away,  unskilful  workmen  and  lauourers  to  be  trained  and  '  broken  in,'  bark  to  be 
peeled,  and  dragged  from  the  nwuntains.  In  addition,  the  stock  of  leather,  injured  by  negligence 
or  want  of  skill  on  the  part  of  his  workmer.,  was  returned  to  a  low  and  glutted  market,  and  forced 
off" at  ruinous  prices.  All  these  adverse  circumstances  were  enough  to  discourage  him,  but  did 
not ;  they  onlyserved  to  awaken  still  further  his  energies,  and  stimulate  him  to  renewed  exertions. 
He  is  now,  after  the  lapse  of  sixteen  years,  the  proprietor  of  tlie  largest  tannery  in  America,  per- 
haps in  ?he  world,  the  purc/iases  nnd  sales  for  which  have  amounted  dunrig  that  period  to  the  im- 
mense rium  of  two  miUious  and  «  half  of  dollars,  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  village  numbering  in 
population  some  thousand  inhabitauts,  containing  an  acidemy  erected  at  his  own  personal  cost, 
and  which  he  now  offers  to  endow  with  JOOO  dollars,  conditioned  that  a  like  amount  be  raised  by 
the  inhabitants  ;  two  handsome  churches  which  he  aided  liberally  in  building,  and  still  continues 

*  '"It  is  observable  that  in  this  country,  wherever  the  hemlock  forests  termina'e  in  regions 
too  warm  for  its  production^  there  the  oak  forests  commence ;'  consequently,  the  oak  is  used  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  almost  exclusively,  while  in  the  latitudes  north  of  tae  city  of  New 
York  the  same  rerrark  may  be  applied  to  hemlock." 

t  Colonel  Pratt  connected  his  tanning  operations  with  the  house  of  Gideon  Lee  and  Co.,  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  continued  it  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  until  the  senior 
members  of  that  house  reiired  from  active  business. 
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ZlZlJ'Tl  "f  "'''T*  !'''''  -'^"  «  f'^K^S ''?£/?''•'■■ '"'"  "'*  U'"^^'l  States  EL 
coiH^o?'  ""^^f^l  '^^"'  '"'•«'gn  markets  tlirown  oJntLi"'''/,''''  ""'"•  *'  «  ^n'^'-^/y  ««- 

?eetin  3dtl,    .'  °l'^^  ^^T'  '^"^  °*"  tanner!^  Is  from  "50  to  lon  r"  ? '"  "?"'  ^^'"SIe  stock  in  tL' 
■eei  in  widtli,  containing  from  100  to  ^nn  „„»»         7?         '^  *""  '«<'t  >n  length,  bv  tliirtv  fn  fir*., 

siZini  "'"I'^'S '  P°''*'°'^  «''«  occf'pie  L  a  tonnTn^  i  r'  *=°"'''-'»'"t^d  'o  Place  the  state  of 
S  S.!^"*^'  '*'"'^'''  '»'"Ie  they  served  to  ^nnrd^P' T"' "'^  *"='<=*'»«"»  of  judicious  in- 
""'"^^'''''t  fanners  to  put  forth  ti>fr  best  skni^rj^^^^^^     P'^-c^asers  from  imposition.  aZ  stl 

and  man,  erroneo'us  notS^^re'^rrTh  'Xr'^rsS'r^^'L'""''^  '"  '•- -'  o^ 'annin. 
tlie  same  ratio  as  the  average  gam  in  weight  LTh^  •        '"^  'f'**'"''"  ''"^  been  improved  in  abo.f/ 

stratad  to  be  true  only  to  a  limited  extPnf  •  »=„    !i  7    ■    "^*^  "'^  '^<^s'  leaiher,  Ims  been  domnn 
active  management  and  labour     n  six  or  ddurnnH.""'"  *^"  ^^  "«»'''''  by  the  bestowment  of 

Iity  of  the  plan  on  a  large  scale."  «rrang  .ments  are  now  being  made  to  test  the  feasibi- 

I— Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  Sides  of  So1«  r     .1      • 


YEARS. 


I8W  ..., 

1828 

1849  .... 
1830  .... 
1881  .... 


mimlwr. 
265,  .S,M 
284,978 
S«M»878 
326,298 
440,000 


YEARS. 


18.12  .... 

183.1 

1834 

1835 

I83«  


Siiles. 

YEARS 

ounibpr. 
6fl/,onn 
«82,80» 
828,17.5 
78I,1BJ 
928,014 

18.17   .... 
1838   .... 

1839 

1840 

Sides. 

nunihf-r. 
8WI,(iC2 
7S»,U75 
772,2.-.a 


YRARS. 


Sidna. 


1841 
1842 
18.13 


number. 
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II, — Table  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  Hides,  Foreign  and  Domestic,  at  the  Port  of 
New  York,  from  1824  to  1843,  incluaive,  with  the  Consumption  for  the  same  period. 


YBAR.S. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Consumption. 

YBARS. 

Imports.    1     Exports, 

Consamption. 

1824,, 

number. 

307,838 
410,066 
375,238 
339,975 
268,744 
308,987 
473,640 
853,683 
075,084 
802,198 
700,033 

number. 
60,741 
50,ftOe 
31.317 
61,545 
48,396 
52,023 
26,303 
8,017 

169,403 
68,283 

16!l,850 

number. 
25r,097 
339,337 
343,021 
318,430 
230,375 
236,9114 
449,335 
764,283 
805,601 
833,916 
5311,190 

Brought  forward 
1835 

number. 

6,720,337 
868,381 
042,800 
623,925 
543,300 
561,103 

633,631 
653,431 

number. 

516,484 
31,003 

109,»73 
99,356 
23,695 
24,180 
31,325 
4  345 
31,280 
53,663 

numlier. 
4,939,674 

840,478 

1830 

833,617 

1837 

18.17 

534,569 

1838 

1838 

517,609 

1839 

530,910 

lAAn 

1840 

1831       ....... 

1841 

1843 

604,345 

183S 

1843 

699,708 

1834 

ToUl 

10,663,200 

917,406 

0,403,9;  0 

Carried  forwnd. 

0,726,537 

516,484       I       4,939,674 

III. 


-Comparative  Table  of  Foreign  Hides,  Imports  and  Exports,  at  Liverpool,   and 

New  York. 


Imported  into  Liverpool,  1824  to  1839,  inclasirc,  16  years, 

Kxporteit  from  ditto,    same  period 

Consumption  at  ditto,    ditto 

Imported  into  New  York,    ditto   

Exported  from  ditto,  ditto 

Consumption  at  ditto, ditto 


Iiiflefl. 
7,859,952 
2,067,779 
9,792,177 
9,287,118 

886,870 
8,198,863 


New  York  imported  during  the  above  period,  1,407,166  hides  more,  and  exported 
1,080,905  less,  and  consumed  2,406,685  more  than  the  city  of  Liverpool.  London  im- 
ports and  consumes  less  than  Liverpool ;  and  we  know  of  no  other  city.  New  York  ex- 
cepted, that  imports  so  largely  as  these  two  cities. 

IV. — Green  Slaughter-Hides,  inspected  in  New  York,  from  1832  to  1843,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Hides. 

YBARS.            Hides. 

YEARS. 

Hides. 

YEARS. 

Hides. 

Ig32 

number. 
39,975 
43,862 
43,935 

IP35         

Dumber. 
51,299 
64,531 

44,495 

1838 

number. 
40,877 
37,048 

1841 

number. 

1833. 

igag 

1830 

1842 

1834 

1837 

1840 

1843 

Import  of  Hides  at  New  York,  during  the  Years  1840  to  1843  inclusive. 


PLACES. 

Hides. 

PLACES. 

Hides. 

Africfi ....*•••.••• 

number. 

21,407 

56,241 

.5,873 

132,337 

1,000 

36,700 

33,5ill 

3,003 

13,315 

35,'I90 

9,036 

3,278 

1,211 

1,34U 

14,706 

2,.528 

29,666 

Brought  forward 

number. 

400,001 

61,292 

11,000 

5,331 

33,790 

8,381 

,5,519 

3.1,438 

225 

1,271 

1,529 

3,796 

79,370 

Babia           ....          

Maracnibo .*• 

„              (horse) 

New  Orlrans 

Para 

Chili 

„           (horsa) 

West  Indies 

Uuknown  

To  dealers 

Total 1842 

Same  time    1H41 

1810 

18« 

Laguira 

035,631 
r,33,WJ 
520,251 
653,431 

Mobile 

Carried  forward 

400,901 

Value  of  Hides  and  Skins  Imported  into,  and  Exported  from,  the  United  States,  during 

the  following  Years. 


years. 

IMPORTED. 

EXPORTED. 

rORKION. 

UOMXBTIC. 

1  g32 

dolUr». 
4,680.128 
3,588,809 
4,061,810 
3,019,815 

dollars. 
112,316 
372,413 
998,487 
453,809 

dollars. 

32,111 

58,170 

04,723 

7,538 

1833 

jg42 

1843* 

*  Nine  months,  endiug  30th  June  only. 
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Y  B  A  R  8. 


IMPORTED. 


EXPORTED. 


>83a.. 

1833.. 

IMi.., 
1813*. 


I*«ther,  in- 
cluding 
Saddlery,  &e. 


B«,U.„dSa„...        L..tb.,.  siuidlerr 


•lollBn. 

7fl9,0«9 
l>OI7,it03 
1.0*3,788 

130,307 


niimbi'r. 
ao,S98 
32,408 

16,437 


Ibl. 
318,390 
273,433 


dullar*. 
30,372 
33,031 
33,086 
17.633 


Boot*  and  Shoe* 


dollarw. 
377,388 

ai-i.tio 

lfi8,«03 
IIS,3S3 


IIats.~m.  Pitkin  8avs    /'"17""'?-""«^'>'-^"-  -"'y- ^^ 

domestic  market  with  hatsf^nd  a  sLtTfnr"  ™!"'!fi«=t"'*r  h««  long  since  supplied  the 
in  this  country  was  estimaieS  at  iSS^' doCTi  •'"  '?''  **"' ^^'^  of  Er„S: 
the  number  of  men  and  boys  empWdTecfc  .^  7""  u^  "T/^  ^»"°"«  ««rts  5  and 
estimated  at  15,000,  and  ofimales  &  •  JnY/l?  '  ^'"""''^  °^  ^'""^''tic  industrC  wa^ 
culated  to  be  4,200,000  doUa,^      '    ^  '  """^  *"  "°°"°*  ?^^  for  their  labour  w^  S 

es  JlishirofSe:e'ri;Tn  tn  A tny tas^l^'S' -"^  l'?\*°  '^  ^-*  -tent ;  an 

W  Pr°"^  n^  ^"^  P^'^  ^'^S^^  to  fhe  amount  of  fe^'.?  .!'"'  '"^"«^«'  fr"™  600  t^ 
leave  here  to  refer  to  a  branch  of  dnmlr     •  j        ^W.OOO  dollars  a  year.     And  wp  hpn, 

-t^  in  making  braid,  or  ZttntT  and^nlr?  ^.""'^  °»  P™i%  «  MaTsacJ:! 

Z"?.^  i'f '  •"  ^PP^*^  '>y  the  Ss  m2    o  "thf  ^'^'^    '^^1.  '&'  '^  these  arttt. 
800,000  dollars  to  900,000  dollars."  *^^  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  from 

^If  ri"  "''V"  '''"'  ^"  **'^"^^^  ^^^'^--t^  hereafter, 
statements.         '    '         *^"  ^'^^  P^^^^"'  ""'"ber  and  products,  see  tabular 

TT   ^      .U     r.  *'f  "^^CTURES  OF  IRON  AND  OTHER  METALS. 

which  „e  «„  .ffo JralrZrr      T  7  T '"'''  ""''  "'«  '">"'"'  ™«. 

»»,»«ku»  .,r  P  1  "^      u         ""  ^"«'""'  "■■  f'™  Holland." 

M'eaKiiig  of  Penusilvama.  he  «av<  >!.•.■  - «  ■•     •• 

-_         -  '"■M''-"  wsiisiaeraoitj  quantity  of  their 
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iron  in  pigs,  bars,  and  pots  ;  and  at  Virginia  and  Maryland,  "  towards  the 
mountain,  there  are  furnaces  for  running  of  iron  ore  into  pigs  and  Holland  cast 
ware,  and  forges  to  refine  pig-iron  into  bars." 

IttON  and  Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1842. 


IRON 

AND     STBBL 

• 

Y  K  A  R  8. 

Bin   IROH. 

PiS-iroD. 

Old  and 
•crap  iron. 

Stoci* 

TOTAL 
VilLUI. 

HANUFACTVIID. 

Manufac-    Manafac- 
turrd  by  >     tiired 
rolling.    |otb*r«Ua. 

Paying 
dutiof  ad 
Talurrni. 

Plying 
•PfciAu 
dutira. 

TOTAI. 
VALUI. 

1811 

dallara. 

1,113,041 

1,864,868 

1,891,033 

909,897 

994,49r 

933,230 

347,799 

441,000 

119,390 

196,336 

344,004 

701,340 

1,003,730 

1,187,936 

1,050,133 

9,131,898 

2,373,367 

1,828,121 

3,181,180 

1,707,649 

9,172,278 

9,033,4.53 

dsHars. 

483  686 
1,861,146 
1,590,380 
1,323,7^9 
9,141,178 
1,884,019 
1,730,373 
1,361,166 
1,929,403 
1,837,478 
1,742,883 
1,641,339 
1,801,914 
9,017,340 
1,166,196 
2,054,094 
1,089,831 
1,014,019 
1,041,410 

duUan. 

3,444 
86  613 

67,004 

46,881 

93,096 

38  811 

25  644 

160,081 

222,303 

■17  668 

270,398 

289,779 

972,978 

4Vi,929 

31y.099 

285,300 

114,361 

223,928 

103,284 

dollara. 

i4,V38 
33,943 
1  t.flOO 
18,194 
18,301 

7,.567 
10,161 
13,749 
10  537 

8.207 

dollari. 
131,201 
18(1,013 

234,riea 

936.403 
101,316 
384,233 
310,197 
430,493 
180,831 
191,257 
399.ail3 
648,310 
393,1  Ifi 
634,130 
670,988 
086,141 
804,817 
487,334 
771,804 
828,716 
600,201 
607,317 

doltan. 
1,344,333 
9,034,481 
1,110,930 

1,680,439 
2,114,071 
2,204,848 
2,028,019 
3,l06,«i8 
2,322,017 
1,273,019 
1,863,146 
3,498,833 
3,003,04 1 
3,787,837 
3,369,887 
S,010,.383 
3,836,830 
3,808,317 
0,302,539 
4,036,507 
4,620,803 
3,993,671 

dnllan. 
1,030,129 
2,767,787 
1,368,849 
2,50,5,991 
3,312,738 
2,831,333 
3,323,433 
3,359,9i>9 
3,100,630 
3,372,140 
4,338,921 
4,607,512 
3,361,381 
4,000.621 
4,827,461 
7,001,404 
8,488,311 
5,009,507 
6,583,063 
9,573,229 
3,428,140 
9,919,498 

dollar*. 
138,400 

387,818 
808,279 
3M,41l 
303,063 
3.13,132 
448,1.54 
020,033 
3^10,278 
283,702 
408,019 
608,733 
773,8,53 
0)6,000 
524,153 
879,465 
1,038,389 
343,779 
922,447 
009,671 
827,820 
632,583 

dnllan. 
1,808,820 

182) 

3,189,873 

18(3 

1,007,191 

1814 

2,831,702 

1M5 

1816 

1817 

IMS 

1819 

3,706,416 
3,186,48.1 
3,073,587 
4.180,913 
3,430,908 

1830 

3,<I59,848 

1831 

4,827,833 

J831 

8,,306,243 

1833 

18J4 

183S 

4,139,437 
4,746,021 
6,331,616 

1836 

1837 

1834 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1849 

7,880,«6» 
6,626,693 
3,613,286 
0,807,510 
3,184,900 
4,953,900 
3,372,081 

The  extraordinary  progress  of  the  iron  works  of  England  and  Scotland, 
during  the  present  century,  has  created  such  abundance  and  cheapness,  that 
high  duties  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  United  States  for  protecting  domestic 
iron  works.  This  evil  policy  we  will  refer  to  hereafter.  Except  common  articles 
of  hardware,  all  others  are  produced  at  high  prices.  Among  the  various  metallic 
fabrics,  according  to  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents,  we  may 
enumerate — 

Jewellery. — *'  In  1820,  it  might  be  said  with  almost  literal  truth,  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  was  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  But  now,  much  the  larger 
part  of  all  the  more  rich  and  solid  articles  are  made  in  this  country.  There  are 
very  good  and  extensive  assortments  in  the  stores,  where  not  a  single  specimen 
of  foreign  jewellery  is  to  be  found.  Articles  of  English  manufacture  are  entirely 
superseded  by  the  superior  skill  and  taste  of  our  workmen ;  but  there  are  some 
sorts  of  work  done  by  the  French  jewellers  which  cannot  be  equalled  here." 

"  Pins, — ^The  progress  made  in  the  United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
article  of  universal  use,  within  a  few  years,  is  truly  astonishing.  A  manufactory, 
near  Derby,  Connecticut,  has  a  contrivance  for  sticking  pins  in  paper,  which  is 
quite  marvellous.  It  takes,  in  England,  sixty  females  to  stick  in  one  day,  by 
sunlight,  ninety  packs,  consisting  of  302,460  pins.  The  same  operation  is  per- 
formed here,  in  the  same  time,  by  one  woman.  Her  sole  occupation  is  to  pour 
them,  a  gallon  at  a  time,  into  a  hopper,  from  whence  they  come  out  all  neatly 
arranged  upon  their  several  papers.    The  mechanism,  by  which  the  labour  of 
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^«i/*  were  first  made  in  the  United  Stat.,  i  u 

cue,  and  head  the.   .ith  astoni:  i  ' '^     ^  J  ^^^j^^^^^ 
wrought  naiU;  but  machine-made  spike,  are   1  .     l^  "'  '"°'"*'  ^"''^^  »»'«" 
others.  Screws,  door-hinges  horse  shlj!  ,°  ''^  ^q""*'*  if  not  superior,  to 

doors,  lead  pipes,  and  vaSs tetll    "  1^^^  '«'''!'  ^^^^  -^  ^-'enings  for 

the  best  quality.     (See  tabular  sttl^  erC)"  1  ef^'  ^"'^'  "^  ""^^^  °^ 
mambrace,  and  oth.     .nstrumcnts.  and  ancho  s  L  t       "^^^       ""''  ''"''•^' 
castironj  agricultural  instrument  •  and  all  th/^.     '^'"  '''^''^'"  «^*'''^"  °f 
and  France,  are    now  n.ade  in  "hj  United  St  ^^^^^^ 
higher  prices  to  the  inhabitants  than  yhe^counT  •     "'  "'"^  °'  *'^'»  «»'  '"-'' 

i^e,oA.  «„.  e,es  form  anoth  r     us  ra  on  o  t^^^  ""'"*''  '^'^'"  ^"^°P- 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  price  was  o!e    IX^n'^^^^^^^^^^  °''"""^'^^  •"'^-*'^- 

quantity  may  be  purchased,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  cJs     'T ''  "°"'  ^  ^"'"^ 

inNewBraain,  Connecticut,  80,000  to  100  000  ^*  °"«  ««'abH»hment 

plated  by  a  galvanic  batter;,  oHhe  co Id  T     ^"""  ^"  ^'^  "™  '"^'^^  ''"d 

article,  consumed  annually  in   he  United  sf  .  """"''''    "^^^^   ^  ^'"«  ^^  this 

Horseshoes  furnish  a  similar  p^o^^ff^^^^^^^^  "  "'T'^'  *'  ^'^'^  ^°"--" 

tions.     An  improved  kind  of  horse-sLel  ''\^"""r'  *''  P'"^^^^'"'  ^^  -ven- 

time  past,  is  now  sold  at  the  pie "Vol^^^^^^  f  ^^^^  ^-  York,  for  some 

to  be  used  in  shoeing  the  animT  1  a  a^toT^^^^  ^ ^  P^P-^^^ 

these  are  now  turned  out  per  day  and   iTt  T,       f  ^.''''''^'  ^^'^ '°"«  °f 

sent  to  Europe,  at  as  good  a  profit  as  Is  Z    f^''  '^'^  ^^"  '«  ^^^^  -d 

have  handsomely  remLeratedThfexpoVr"'     °™  ^'""•""  clocks,  which 


^'""'LSn/'"'^"'^'""  «'"'  -S^''"""^  ware  ^In  is.oo  ♦K 

lactures  of  copper  imported  ^excliui«r^f  r^'  ^''^  ""an"- 

Of  pewter. 


'•••••••••c 


dollars. 
•33,244 
370,764 
11,887 
11,945 


Total 

In  1832.  the  valupnf  fl,»  r      427,840 

-*„,,  and  in  several  u,..,  inuZ^^^J'''''^'"'  '"'  *""■•-' '"  «- 

800  000  ,„„a„.     I„  MalrC?;  :  :r  S'trT  ''^""  """^  '" 
kmds  was  about  450,000  dollars.  '         ''''^"^  °^  *=°'"^»  of  a" 

These  articles,  not  onlv  «nr.nlv  *h~  y 

.  -rPij   .he  hume  market,  but  constitute  a  part  of 
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American  domestic  exports.  The  value  of  combs  and  buttons  exported  in  1832, 
was  124,305  dollars,  and  in  1833,  142,970  dollars. 

Carriages. — The  making  of  carriages  and  coaches,  may  ver^''  properly  be 
classed  among  the  important  manufactures  of  the  country.  The  annual  value 
made,  must  be,  in  no  small  degree,  conjectural. 

Zrad— The  lead  mines  in  the  United  States,  have  been  as  productive  as  any 
in  the  world.  Those  on  Fever  river,  and  in  Missouri,  produced  the  following 
quantities,  in  each  year,  from  1823  to  1832. 


YEARS. 


1823. 
\9H*. 
I8U. 
1826. 
1827. 
1828. c 


Carried  forward 


FeTer 
RUer. 


lb>. 
33>,!30 
ITS,220 
664,S30 

S,  181,180 
U.IOS.SIO 


18,42«,/lll 


HUaonri. 


Iba. 


386,590 
1,374,962 

010,380 
1,203,920 


3,877,86* 


TOTAt, 


Ibi. 

335,130 

173,220 

1,051,120 

1,333,894 

6,003,360 

13,311,730 


8«,S9«,0S4 


Y  E  ARI 


Brought  forward 

1820 

1830 

I«<3I 

1833 


Total. 


Fever 
River. 


Iba. 
18,430,713 
13,343,150 
8,323,998 
6,381,901 
4,381,876 


60,713,677 


Hiaaonri. 


Iba. 

3377,863 

l,ig8,U0 

8,060 

67,180 


3,151,233 


Total. 


Iba. 
^3,399,634 
14,541,730 
8,333,068 
6,440,080 
4,281,876 


I 


65JH)4,3W 


The  great  increase  in  the  years  1828  and  1829,  reduced  the  price  so  low,  as 
to  render  the  working  of  the  mines  unprofitable. 

American  manufactures  of  white  and  red  lead,  as  well  as  shot,  now  nearly 
supply  the  domestic  market.  In  1821,  the  quantity  of  white  and  red  lead  im- 
ported was  about  4,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  322,568  dollars ;  and  the  quantity  in 
pigs,  bars,  and  sheets,  was  3,197,409  lbs.,  and  the  quantity  Of  shot  was  2,290,596 
lbs.,  both  valued  at  204,710  dollars.  But  since  1830,  the  value  of  white 
and  red  lead  has  averaged  about  30,000  dollars  a  year;  and,  in  1833,  the 
value  of  pig,  bar,  and  sheet  lead,  was  60,660  dollars,  and  of  shot,  only  8500 
dollars. 

The  value  of  white  and  red  lead  made  in  the  country,  must  rest,  in  some 
measure,  on  conjecture.  In  1810,  the  value,  as  returned  by  the  marshals,  was 
325,560  dollars,  principally  from  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia. 

ITie  amount,  at  the  present  time  (1834),  cannot  be  less  than  1,000,000 
dollars.  In  1833,  two  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  these  articles 
existed  in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  made  the  following  quantities,  viz.  :— 


White  lead 

Red  ditto 

Sugar  of  ditto 

And  which  was  valued  at  195,000  dollars. 


lbs. 
2,081,894 
42,236 
20,586 


Soap  and  Candles. — ^The  American  manufacturer  has  long  since  more  than 
supplied  the  home  market  with  the  articles  of  soap  and  candles.  The  annual 
value  of  these  articles  exported,  including  spermaceti  candles,  is  about  1,000,000 
dollars.  The  amount  necessary  for  home  consumption,  cannot  be  less,  it  is  be- 
lieved, than  from  9,000,000  to  12,000,000  dollars.  Estimating  the  number  of 
families  in  the  United  States,  at  2,330,000,  and  allowing  four  and  a  half  dollars 
to  each  family  for  these  articles,  tue  value  will  be  about  10,500,000  dollars. 
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T.u.«»...„^'/:  t4"zr:i;  et."rrr°: "-  ""•=• 

on  co„d..,o„,  .hat,  within  the  6r.t  fifteen  n,„„.hs,  th  y ToXIT'^  ■"'^■•' 
brown  paper,  and  d„y  „^  „,  ;„.  -  '  V",  "'''  «  «m»  of 
referred  to,  in  the  report  ofthe  Boardof  TrL  ^T  •    "°"   '"S'»™8  « 

in  which  apeaking  ofthe  •^m^foIus^Z^rTf  T'  """' 
paper  n,iU,  set  up  three  years  ago,  they  „ake  TX     ,    '  .  !       "*  '"'''  "  ^^  " 

The  n,annfactnre  of  pa„e7  IhLT,      ,    .        "'  °' ^°*"'  '''"•""S" 
creased,  and  was  eatHed  .^t^^CliSie"  rn.tr^r  "r°*'  '- 

ronrrj:~:;L:.ird''°^  ^o--— rZh'r:  „:: 

*u    TT  .     ,  ^       *     '      PP"®" '"®  domestic  market  •  an#l  r^^«    •     i.-      • 

the  United  States,  published  not  long  after  the  dZ;,  ?v  '         "  "'"  °' 

and  ™„st  be  now  r^Tt^^t:^:^:^''^'''''''''  ^'^""'■ 
made  i„  Conneetiout,  in  1832,  ^^ i^.O^^  '°""'-     ^"^  '"-  »'  P»P=' 

duty  free.    The  valueTf  Z  i        ?.        '"''  """"'"'•  °'  "•■'*  "  «  "^de! 

-«!,..  do.,::,:r.--;rx^^^^^^      --  -  - 

.o,oSordot:rer;o;t.;:o;tr  r  ™  """""'-■  *-  ■-■  •' 

4,700,000  doUars.    The  vaZ  l/T  T'J^°  ""^''"'  '"'  *'"  '«''•>"'  "''o"' 

i«!..o38  doiws,  ^^X::sJztL7T^:r''^  ■-  '^^^'  ™ 

statements.)  '^*  ''°""'-     (^o'  >840,  see  tabular 

manSiltlcWo'^X"'"''--''  'f  f """'  "■"  *=  "''--  "'  <=—«o« 
avi,uic  (.locKs  to  the  amount  of  1  000  nnn  ^^n„ 

resp^aent  Of  the  ^. ^  ^_,  ,  ~  H:rrd!:;r-     "  ^^^^ 

a8  John  Bull  is  so  slow  in  his  movr^ntrthaT  th/^  •  ^^"  T^'  ^'"  ^"^  «*'"  ^'''•««««d, 
plenty  of  Yankee  monitors.     These™ e  nowsenZ  'l-'^^^^  «f  "^fo™  «ntil  he  ha 
our  aeapor^.     In  1841,  a  few  clol  were  expXd  £  ^  ''''^  '^'^  *^'*  '''""  ^"^^ 

seued  by  the  custom-house  in  Liverpool  on  Sel^nnZv.  ^.f*  ^^Friment.     They  were 
VOL.  II.  '"T''^''  ^"^  *•>«  ffround  that  they  were  undervalued.     Th« 
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in«roice  price  is  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  and  the  duties  twenty  per  cent.  They,  however, 
were  soon  released,  the  owner  having  accompanied  them  and  satisfied  the  authorities  that 
they  could  be  made  at  a  profit,  even  thus  low.  Mr.  Sperry,  of  the  firm  of  Sperry  and 
Shaw,  was  the  gentleman  who  took  out  the  article.  He  lost  no  time,  after  getting  pos- 
session of  his  clocks,  in  finding  an  auction  house.  They  were  made  of  brass  works,  cut  by 
machinery  out  of  brass  plates,  and  a  neat  mahogany  casr  enclosed  the  time-piece.  They 
were  a  fair  eight-day  clock,  but  wholly  unknown  in  England.  The  first  invoice  sold  for 
41.  sterling  to  5/.  sterling,  or  about  twenty  dollars  each.  Since  that  time  every  packet 
carries  out  an  invoice  of  the  article,  and  40,000  clocks  have  been  sold  there  by  this  one 
firm,  Sperry  and  Shaw.  Others  are  now  in  the  business,  and  the  north  of  Europe  has 
become  our  customers.  India,  too,  is  looked  to  as  a  mart  for  these  wares,  several  lots  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  ports  of  CHna." 

Glass. — ^The  report  of  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Convention,  informs 

us,  that  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass,  is  no'^  almost  equal  to  the  domestic 

consumption;  "  that,  for  the  manufacture  of  this  article,  there  were,  in  18.31, 

twenty,  one  furnaces,  containing  140  pots,  and  located  at  the  following  places : — 

At  Boston  and  its  vicinity      .         .     .      6  furnaces,  with  38  pots. 
Providence,  Rhode  Island      .  ' 

New  York  and  its  vicinity 
Philadelphia 

Baltimore        .... 
Pittsburg     .... 
Wellsburg       .... 
„  Wheeling    .         .         .         • 

"  That  the  value  of  flint  glass  made  in  these  establishments,  was  about 
1,300,000  dollars;  and  that  two  of  these,  having  four  furnaces,  with  twenty- 
eight  pots,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  made  annually,  to  the  amount  of 
400,000  dollars,  having  a  capital  of  450,000  dollars,  and  paying,  in  yearly  wages, 
140,000  dollars. 

"  American  flint  glass  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  rivalling,  in  solidity  and 
elegance,  that  of  foreign  countries.  The  first  manufactory  of  flint  glass  in  the 
United  States,  was  established  at  Pittsburg,  in  1812,  and  here  the  manufacture 
of  this  article  has  since  greatly  extended ;  and  we  have  rarely  felt  more  pleasure 
or  surprise  than  in  witnessing  the  making  of  this  article,  in  a  place  which,  but  a 
few  years  before,  was  in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  In  1832,  domestic  glajs, 
principally  flint  glass,  was  exported  to  the  amount  of  106,855  dollars. 

"  Nor,  during  the  period  under  review,  have  the  Americans  been  less  success- 
ful in  the  manufacture  of  window  glass,  and  glass  bottles  of  different  kinds. 
The  New  England  crown  glass  manufactory,  situated  in  Boston,  having  a  capital 
of  150,000  dollars,  makes  glass  of  this  description,  to  the  value  of  100,000 
dollars  a  year.  In  addition  to  this,  the  committee  advise  us  of,  at  least,  twenty- 
three  manufactories  of  cylinder  window  glass  then  in  this  country,  ten  in  Penn- 
sylvania (four  being  at  Pittsburg  and  four  at  Brownville),  two  at  Wheeling  in 
Virginia,  two  in  Maryland,  two  in  New  York,  two  in  Ohio,  one  in  Massachusetts, 
one  in  New  Hampshire,  one  in  Vermont,  one  in  Connecticut,  and  one  in  the 
district  of  Columbia.  These  had  a  capital  of  690,000  dollars,  employed  800 
men,  whose  wages  were  2.30,000  dollars,  and  made  annually  172,500  boxes  of 
glass,  or  8,625,000  feet,  valued  at  851,000  doUans. 
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"  The  most  extensive  manufactory  of  creen  bottle.,  H»,v,;i«t.  .,.       .    . 

ware,  and  shop  furniture,  is  that  of  Dyott,  near  PhUrdd;^^^^^  ^^'}''"'  ' 

to300  men  and  boys,  and  ™elti„g abUV/;  ^^^^^^^^  ''' 

manufactory  of  glass  bottles,  having  a  capital  of  50  Z  Tu  ,         '*'"  ''  " 

6000  gross,  and  employing  sixty-fivrmeTand  boTs^       '''"  '"^'^"^  ^"""^"^ 

StlllZZ'^fr "'"'''''''  '''  -'-''  ^^^-  «^^'-  -^«  i"  the  United 


Flint  glass 

Crown  window  glass "  .      ' 

Cylinder  window  glass 

Glass  bottles,  phials.  apoth;caxies'  ware,  demijohn^,  carboys.  &c. 

_g^^PWj;;g^800men,  whose  wages  amount  to 


dollars. 
1,300.000 
150,000 
831,000 
200,000 


2,501.000 
-  .         600,000 

creased  to  ten.  ^        worKs  in  Pittsburg  had  m- 

In  the  manufacture  of  dass    an  i«r«.ii  «=  •     -^ 

portan,  tap,oveme„.,  have  bZ  Id"  ,;:, ''^.^'^'T' , -»*-«.  *"- 

production  of  works  in  painted  ITT  7      "»"<>"nng  of  gUs»,  and  the 

exhibit,  a  higher  condition  ofX^vlll!"' T  "' t° '''''""' '"''' 
although  the  contrary  opinion  generZ  nZ^  ,.  .  u  '"''  ''"™"'  '''■•''"*' 
ururi..,.™.  .1,  .  u  i  generally  prevails.  It  has  been  found  bv  careful 
experiment,  that,  when  the  metals  themseliPM  in....j  „t  .1,  •  . .  "  °"°™ 
fused  with  glass,  it  presents  that  dnll  !  .  °"  °'"''''' '"""'  l«" 

ably  characLsfe  ra^^n  ^Wd  Is^Tr  °'""'™""'  *'" ''  '™'*- 
Ucal  .rids,  the  <^po^Tj1:fJ^Zrlr7TT""''^  '""  ^^""«- 
vestigation  of  this  subject  has  pZX  so  fTr  t^t  '.  Tf™''  ■""  '"" 
by  the  artist  of  the  middle  »„.  f  '         ""'''  °"  "■"  "o'™"  >«e<l 

.Lr«,y.  °  '^''  '"  """""«  "■■  S""'  I-™  been  determined  with 

They  are  richer  in. pp:l:™rdLttTs\LT"'!i"'*r'^ 
Such  improvements  have  heen,«.7       '  '        *""  ""«  SoW  »'  silver  damasks. 

.breads  L  r.n^Z^:;:::^"'^:^^^"'''-^'"''"  ""''«-"  «» 


^ 
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"  Among  the  trophies  of  the  art  of  glass  making,  may  be  instanced  here  the 
enormous  sheet  of  plate  glass  lately  cast  by  the  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company. 
Its  dimensions  are  fourteen  feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  eight  and  a  half  feet 
in  width.  An  ingenious  process  for  making  concave  glass  mirrors  was  not  long 
since  introduced,  though  it  involves  practical  objections  to  its  common  use.  A 
large  thin,  and  uniform  glass  mirror  was  firmly  cemented  to  an  iron  rim,  and,  by 
means  of  an  air-pump,  a  vacuum  was  created  under  the  plate  of  glass,  and  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  produced  a  concavity  of  the  glass  in  proportion  to  the 
exhaustion  beneath.  The  curve  of  the  mirror  obtained  in  this  way  cannot  be  very 
deep,  and  forms  what  is  termed  the  catenary  curve.'* 

Glassworks  at  Sandwich,  Massachusetts. — The  yards  and  buildings  of  this  esta- 
blishment cover  six  acres  of  ground.  It  employs  225  workmen,  who,  with  their 
families,  occupy  sixty  dwelling-houses.  The  raw  materials  used,  per  annum,  are, 
glass, 600  tons;  red  lead,  700,000  lbs.;  pearlash,  450,000  lbs.;  saltpetre,  70,000 
lbs.  They  consume  1100  cords  of  pine  wood,  700  cords  of  oak  wood,  and  100,000 
bushels  of  bituminous  coal.  Seventy  tons  of  hay  and  straw  are  used  for  packing 
the  glass.  The  amount  of  glass-ware  manufactured,  is  300,000  dollars  per  annum; 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  other  manufactured  in  America,  and  equal  to  any  in 
Europe.  By  the  application  of  heated  air  from  the  steam-engine,  to  pans  contain* 
ing  sea  water,  they  manufacture  about  3000  bushels  of  salt  per  annum  ;  and  all 
the  ashes  are  leached,  and  the  ley  converted  to  potash.  It  is  said  that  the  saving 
by  this  economy,  which  is  carried  through  every  department,  is  sufficient  to  pay 
a  handsome  dividend  on  the  stock. — (See  Glass-works,  &c.  for  1840 — tables.) 

Quantity  and  Value  of  Manufactured  Glass  Imported  into  the  United  States,  in  each 

Year,  from  1825  to  1840. 


YEAR! 


ists  . 

1886  . 

1827  . 

1828  . 

1829  . 

1830  . 

1831  . 

1832  . 

1833  . 

1834  . 
1830  . 
1830  . 
1837  . 
1KI8  . 

1839  . 

1840  . 

1841  . 

1842  . 
1843*. 
1844* . 


Glais- 
ware, 
paying 
duties 
ad  vm- 
loreni. 


218,003 
ISO.OSg 
279,096 
384,412 
30:i,012 
2S3,749 
345,797 
505,285 
333,882 
376,245 
43«,118 
608,107 
532,982 
310,720 
659,474 
360,847 
345,826 
300,526 
61,591 


APOTHECARIES' 
PHIALS. 


Groas. 


4636 

3451 

0838 

3995 

691 

1161 

402 

1375 

846 

429 

508 

238 

244 

289 

363 

276 

194 

149 

244 


Value. 


dollan. 

7,075 

9,219 

22,903 

10,640 

3,004 

3,473 

1,260 

3,237 

3,0SS 

2,304 

1,555 

1,296 

1,074 

1,158 

1,6.'S0 

925 

1,K24 

825 

822 


PERFUMERY 
PHIALS. 


Orosa.     Value. 


88 
67 
98 
95 

124 
68 

270 
77 

117 

27S 
18 


dolUn, 


723 

639 

122 

1906 

1196 

500 

2073 

1571 

1779 

1413 

41 


BLACK. 
BOTTLES. 


Gr  osa 


13,086 
23  546 
27,830 
22,092 
12,383 
13,327 
17,803 
25.954 
26,046 
23,254 
24,014 
48,205 
48,0.'il 
37,480 
35,073 
35,648 
16,377 
16,773 
3,003 


Value. 


dollars, 

64,638 

11.5,100 

140,743 

104,707 

58,502 

52,991 

81,877 

1111,833 

118,820 

117,428 

118,225 

260,074 

271,181 

148.379 

178,765 

118,268 

70,170 

74,800 

14,226 


DEMIJOHNS. 


No. 


37,883 
63,553 
53,231 
66,205 
60,825 
50,614 
58,157 
58,410 
54,097 
70,776 
70,001 
73,945 
70,46!) 
49,354 
50,016 
65,508 
50,495 
83,687 
2,130 


Value. 

dollars. 
15,437 
35,547 
20,720 
19.573 
30,027 
15,624 
17,851 
17,013 
15.390 
20,783 
21,307 
23,298 
23,981 
14,911 
14,609 
S.1,072 
14,978 
15,413 
646 


WINDOW 
GLASS. 


100 
Ft.  Sq. 


6,306 

7,082 

5,671 

4,352 

3,631 

2,086 

4,603 

4,904 

8,339 

7,416 

21,276 

27,140 

15,324 

0,271 

24,464 

13,625 

19,367 

22,993 

418,743t 


Value. 


dollars. 

59,9.56 

71,348 

71,753 

86,577 

60,36& 

25,607 

69,676 

03,241 

78,151 

73,332 

136,968 

188  760 

111  327 

66,227 

105,751 

66,746 

142,743 

85,532 

30,551 


*  During  1843  and  1844,  the  fallowing  quantities  of  glass  were   also  entered  under  the  denomination  of  cut  and 
plain,  pnying  speciAc  rates  of  duty.     Prior  to  1843,  these  were  all  included  under  Glaisware  at  ad  valorem  duties, 
lu  1843. . . .Cut  glass,  18,102  lbs. :  raltie,  6500  dollars.— Pbin  glass,  50,163  lbs. ;  value,  6319  dollars. 
,.    1844 
t  Per  square  foot. 
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Distilled  snirita. In  Iflir^    «.i. 

g«U„„,,  5,00O>OO  fro™  LoLt.Tf'  ""!'""'  ""  •''°°'  ",000,000  of 

11  the  ma„„f«t„..  of  *e  United  SuL.  ^".'       °*  "^  """  ''"^'«°"'  »f 
Breweries  in  1840,  see  tables  )  tmie.-..(For  Distilleiies  and 

tWa  country,  h.™g  i  ca"  ,  "  8  ^'^,"""''  f  t"'  "'*»-»'>  - 
articles,  to  the  .nnndvalueof  I  OoiZ,^,f  "'"""'  """"K  "ri<>»»  chemW 
W»d  of  manufacture  ,,aa  !2,T'  •  n  v'  '"'' «"'P'''yi»«  800  hand,.  ThU 
".ittee  ...te,  thatthe^rer^ri!^  o  T.'"^?''  ■*"  ""^  "'  ''''■  fhe  cm- 
«  that  «n,e,  one-half  L  .Z  Wo^  Irdl  ;"' '"  ^  ''""^  **"«''  ™. 
of  1824;  and,  in  aome  instanl  tl  i«  manufaclnre, under  the  tariff 

.he  price  of  Ep,„„  sair^  T' liff  T?  T  """^  «'^"'"-'l-«  i"  -820, 

dut,of  four  oeL  .a,  i:predrfX  ai :  r  r  ■""  r»--'" ''^^ ' 

.»  'SSI,  ™,  thr.e  and  a  half  cent,  per"-        " ''"'°"'"'™ '  "«  *=  ?"<» 
.oe;l:rh:aL^rth^rffTB^- -- «™=.  e^Por.ed  to  Oreat  Britain. 

country,  and  in  1832  w«  soS  at,  J  andT    ' V°^""'  '"  *'  '"PP'y  "'  «"» 

"  Among  the  articlT,  !,!)!        2  '  ■"" "'""'  >«'  P"-""!. 

calomelandLe  :»  :uLp^;J:J^^^^^^^  .""r""'  """■""--'a,  a. 

a4,n,onia,  sulphate  of  qulLer^^vS^r^^^^^^ 
chrome  yellow,  chrome  Zn  mW      .  '        ™  ""'' "'""  '""'»'  ?"'"»"  M"', 
ride  of  iL.  cMorine  of^a'  r^Zd     rr"""""'  ''"■™''  ""*  »'"'  o""- 
•cetic  acid,  acetate  of  Id""  J  ^      '  "«°«'^-'  '^""O  oamphor, 
potash,  4c.  •        ^  °'  '"^'  P™'™««  of  potash,  bi-chromate  of 

uni;rs::?:'rdt'::';r:L5e:f%rrT:'r''^^ 
o-p  to  the  United  ^r^!^^^:::::^:^^^ 

ii'alt  manufacture  of  the  United  States  — Th«  o 
dent  of  salt  springs  and  inspector  of  salt^K  "'^  '"P^''  °^*^«  supcrinten- 

ofNew  York;  for  1843  ^rr^d      ^     k,    ''°''"'^'^^"""^*°"'  the  salt  region 
of  a  law  of  the  state  ftn'^sl^^^^^^^^^^^  T  ^"™^^  ^^  ^^«  -'»-—' 

tare  and  trade  in  th  s  irn  r^^^^^^^^^^^^  "'""'''^°"  '°-^-S  the  n^anufac 

this  Import  and  a  varieZf  olr  d!  l^'^^''--  ""^  commerce.    Taking 

vanety  of  other  data  as  the  basis,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our 


i*.  '» 
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readers,  in  as  condensed  and  comprehensive  form  as  possible,  some  account  of 
the  progress  of  the  salt  trade  and  manufacture  of  the  United  States. 

The  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  the  United  States  in  1840  added  to  the 
quantity  impor  ed  in  that  year,  would  make  an  aggregate  of  14,302,337  bushels, 
which  would  give  to  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  union  a  proportion  of 
near  seven-eigh  .s  of  a  bushel  of  salt.*  The  following  tablet  exhibits  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  1839,  in  each  state  and  territory  of  the  United 
States.  It  shows  how  widely  this  r  ineral,  so  necessary  for  man,  is  diffused 
throughout  the  country. 

Statement  of  the  aggregate  Amount  of  Salt  manufactured  in  the  year  1839,  in  each 

State  of  the  United  States. 


NAMB    OV  STATB. 

Quantity, 

NAMB    OF    STATE. 

Quantity. 

Maine 

bushela. 

60,000 

1,300 

376,606 

1,600 

3,867,884 

600 

649,478 

1,160 

1,300 

1,746,618 

Brought  forward 

North  Carolina 

buahels, 

6,606,136 

1,493 

3,360 

319,699 

397,360 

6,400 

30,000 

13,160 

8,700 

13,000 

New  Hampihirc 

Miunacbudetts 

CoDueeticut 

Kentucky 

New  York 

Ohio 

New  Jersey 

1  ntli  ana .',.'* 

llfiuoifl 

Peiiiiiylvauia 

MiMOuri 

Mary  laud 

Virginia 

Florida 

Carried  forward 

Total 

^69S,136 

6,176,174 

The  amount  of  duty  on  salt,  imported  in  1840,  and  secured  to  be  paid  to  the 
United  States  that  year,  was  917,362  dollars,  less  than  four  cents  to  each  inhabi- 
tant. About  four-fifths  of  the  foreign  salt  imported  into  New  York  in  1841,  was 
Turk's  Island. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  foreign  countries  during  a  period  often  years,  from  1832  to  1841,  in- 
clusive, and  also  the  rate  of  duties,  as  follows : — 


Imfobts  and  Rate  of  Duties. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Rate  of  duty. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Rate  of  duty. 

1833 

buaheb.* 
6,041,326 
6,823,672 
6,068,076 
6,376,364 
^088,66e 

cents. 

10 
10 

9 
9 

8 

mills. 
0 
0 
4 

4 
8 

buabels. 
6,343,706 
7,103,147 
6,061,608 
8,183,303 
6,833,044 

cents. 

8 

8 
8 
7 

7 

mills. 

1883 

1838 

3 

1834 

Ift^Q 

1838 

1840 

1888 

1841 

a 

•  The  bushel  i«  reckoned  at  fifty-six  pounds,  and  the  duty  on  the  same  quantity, 


*  Municipal  Gaxette. 


t  Sixth  census  of  the  United  States. 
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exported.—  '  *'""  ^'^""  *''«''«°^i  a^'o  the  country  from  whence 


Kngland  

Scotlaiul.,.,      

Ireland 

Briitoh  weMiiii;;*:. 

8p«in  on  the  Medilennnn..:; 


buiheli. 

»,SI4 

708 

SIS.  141 

3,381,980 
40 

8?>n9 

1.770,631 

S3,aOO 

119,SI» 

3,443 

3!U,4'3 

64,SI8 


_C«iTledforf,»rd...,l    an..,;^- 


dolUn 

833 

134 

■0,309 

MS,  130 

19 

■S.798 

144,720 

13,ftgi 

0,731 

370 

83,218 

4,763 


Port,.«l..    "'»''«»'« ronrard.. 

Madefr....;:;;;.;;;; 

iJayal  and  other  jiiorei'.! 

c.«deverdi.iandi'!:.;;;;:; 

8ie"y ."."!'.  ■;.■;; 

T-rkoy .;;;;;;::: • 

Mexico " 

Brazil 

Ciiplatine  Repnbiio' '.'.'.'.'. 

Argentine  Repablic ','.'.'.'.'.', 


kutheli. 

s.oso.aau 

S96,30a 
18,096 

8,877 
1«,144 
17,317 
08,070 

1.9flD 
14,739 

6,360 

9,eil0 
30,aS4 


i^^.-^*^  *''^  ^^^"^  *a''  imported  in 
lowing  statement  shows  hSw  imich, 


inS'^:^^£?S^^K:i|;«the.me,ea. 


dollars. 
701,641 
44,158 
1,479 

1,080 

798 

3,304 

182 

3  766 

349 

963 

a,4il7 


Tile  fol. 


Dutch  Eaitlndiei 

BrilUh  Honduraa 

BriU«h   American  cola 

niei 

Auatralia 

Manilla  and  Philippine 
_     Itlanda 

Cuba 

Texaa 

Mexico  .... 

Carried  forwnwl 


n"r°",«fi'  forward 

g?;i[i1|««f- of  America 

Argentine '  JUp"  biic*. '. ! 

A«ia  gpnerally 

South  Seaa,  &c 

Total 

Entitled  to  drawback... 
Not  entitled  to  draw!....! 


dollar*. 

I9,S33 

403 

1,600 

1,601 

100 

8:J4 


EYPflDTDrh    m...  I  " 


EXPORTED  TO       |       q„„«.,, 

Dutch  Eaat  Indies. 

Dutch  Weat  indiei 

British  American    colo- 
nic*  

Carried  forward | 

spring,  .„  located  „„  thekTa^dTo  ''  '".*'  """«'  «'•"»•  Th<>" 
Seneca  and  .he  Oneida  l-ketrbc^r^^THrhtir  'T  ^^'^  ^  *" 
■  great  number  of  year.,  and  when  ,^         T  ™"*  ''°'>''  '"'  '"«'  for 

cnrfoanbeobt^nedatalow^l^"  t"  "  '""T^  ""??"«>  <-f  bi.n™„„„ 
.market.  New  York  h^TSiTw^  rr*' ^°"'°,?' '"'""'y'™"-  ^or 
wilh  which  it  i,  connected  by  C^,  „f  1?  J^°'  fT  """"'  •""  Michigan. 

-iitr~£:r-.?-^^^ 
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the  Onondaga  creek,  and  by  the  lake  approached  the  spring  on  Mud  creek.  Salt 
water  was  obtained  by  lowering  to  tht  bottom,  then  four  or  five  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  fresh  water  of  the  lake,  an  iron  vessel,  which,  filling  instantly  with 
the  heavier  fluid,  was  drawn  up.  In  this  way,  by  boiling  the  brine,  a  small 
quantity  of  brownish  coloured,  and  very  impure  salt,  was  obtained.  With  the 
settlement  of  the  country,  the  vicinage  was  explored,  and  many  other  sources  of 
brine  discovered.  Many  wells  were  sunk,  generally  to  the  depth  of  eighteen 
feet.  There  was  a  great  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  water  which  they  af- 
forded ;  varying  with  the  seasons,  and  diminishing  in  drought  nearly  one-third. 
With  the  introduction  of  hydraulic  machinery  for  pumping,  in  1822,  a  more 
rapid  influx  of  brine  has  been  produced,  with  an  increase  of  strength,  from  twenty 
to  twenty.five  per  cent;  standing  at  13  deg.  on  the  hydrometer  of  Beaume, 
of  which,  the  point  of  saturation  is  22  deg.  That  degree  has,  with  little  change, 
been  since  maintained. 

The  springs  are  in  the  marsh  extending  round  the  head  of  the  lake.  This 
marsh  was  formerly  two  miles  long,  and  half  a  mile  broad,  but  has  been  dimi- 
nished  by  an  artificial  reduction  of  the  lake.  The  plain,  on  which  are  the  lake, 
and  the  villages  of  Salina  and  Syracuse,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  hills  of 
gentle  ascent  and  moderate  elevation.  The  soil  of  the  plain  consists  of  veget»«ble 
earths,  imperfectly  decomposed,  marls,  clays,  loams,  sand,  and  gravel. 

The  principal  springs  are  at  Salina  and  Geddes.  From  the  former  the  water 
is  obtained  for  the  works  at  Salina,  Liverpool,  and  Syracuse.  The  well  has  been 
excavated  to  the  depth  of  twenty-two  feet,  by  ten  feet  in  diameter. 

A  difference  of  opinion  prevails  relative  to  the  source  of  the  brine.  From 
the  fact  that  the  circumjacent  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the  humidity  of  a  cellar, 
gave  forth  crystals  of  salt,  Mr.  Eaton  inferred,  that  the  brine  was  produced  by 
their  elementary  materials.  This  opinion  he  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the 
absence  of  gypsum  in  the  saliferous  rock  here.  But  he  appears  to  have  erred  in 
this,  since  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Forman,  that  "  it  is  a  matter  of  general  noto- 
riety, that  lumps  of  gypsum  are  thrown  up  in  digging  salt  springs  and  wells  in 
the  village;  and  in  sinking  a  salt  well  at  Montezuma,  116  feet  deep,  beautiful 
specimens  of  gypsum  were  found,  nearly  transparent."  Dr.  Lewis  C.  Beck, 
and  others,  also  dissent  from  this  opinion  ;  and  it  would  seem,  from  later  publi- 
cations, that  Mr.  Eaton  has  not  full  confidence  in  his  hypothesis.  The  general 
opinion  is,  that  beds  of  rock  salt  exist  here,  as  at  other  salt  springs;  and  it  is 
sustained  by  the  fact,  that  the  geological  character  of  the  strata,  through  which 
the  brine  passes,  resembles  that  of  the  strata  overlaying  the  beds  of  rock  salt, 
near  Norwich  and  Cheshire,  in  England;  and  that  of  the  strata  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  salt  mines  at  Cardona,  in  Spain ;  and  in  other  localities  in  Europe.  Whe- 
ther such  deposits  of  rock  salt  have  an  oceanic  or  volcanic  origin,  will,  perhaps, 
ever  remain  a  vexed  question. 
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If  there  are  mines  of  rock  aalf  th.  i- 
-.de  a.  0„„„d.,.,  ..  „,.:,  ;„  '..'t  •  "  «-'  "'P"--  Boring,  h„.  been 
".thou,  ending fo„i,  .J,,  .„j  P  7;  '"  2'  ""»"«.  '<■  the  d.p,h  of  250  fee,, 
o    the  difference  being  in  oe.el.  gr    7  BnTf.   ""  '^''"'""  ™*-  "-'' 

"'t,"'  «'••  "■■;  "-S".  «'  the  brine  ^TS.Vll"  """r'""'  ""'  ■"" 
The  salt  .pring,  next  ]„  imp„r^,„„,  ,„  ,'"  "'"'  "■"  <'«P'h  of  the  well.» 

S'ate,.  are  thoae  a.  Ken.wh.  vS.     Ac  !T  "  ''°"''  '"  «'»  0""«« 

"!"  °'  ""  """"facured  at  .h.»  »  "neat     er^t"  1"'  ""'"'  «>»  I"'"' 

•dranuge  of  the  Onondaga  .prin.,  in  1     /T'T  ^""''"'-    "^"y  '>''™  'he 

dance  of  mineral  coa,  contU, To   he.pr  nT,'  tV    '""'  l""''  '^'"^  '"  "'""- 

the  aalt  work,,  doe,  no.  exceed  one  doU      fel    „    T  °'/'"'"'-  "'"""d  a, 

weaker,  .,  „.,  b.  .,e„  by  ,he  .able  taken  foLth      '      '  ""''  ''""''  "  "•"* 

»h,eh  exhibit,  the  relative  ..rength  of  the  dll  'T  ""''■  ^<''' '»■• "", 

manufaetored  in  the  United  Statef,  .,  f„f,„  J.*''"'  '"'"'•  '"""  ""-h  .alt  i.' 

At  Nantucket  . 

„  Boon's  Lick  (Missouri) ' 

„  Conemaugh  (Pennsylvania) 

"  fJiawneetown  (Illinois) 


„  Jackson  (Ohio) 

»  Jockharts  (Mississippi)     '     ' 

"  Ij'awneetown  (2d  saline)      " 

"  |*-^''*^?rine'8(Up.Canada) 
„  Zanesville  (Ohio)  ^ 

„  Kenawha  (Virginia) 

"  Si™"^  «''*''  (Arkansas)  ' 
>,  Illinois  River  .         . 

»  Muskingum  (Ohio) '     .    '     ' 
»  Onondaga  (New  York) 


350  gallons  of  sea-water  give  a  hushel  of  salt. 

300    "    ''""* 

280 

213 

180 

123 

120 

95 

75 

80 
80 
50 


onond"r:,tr  tt:7r:'i::r"  r-  -"  ^-  °^--  -  *. 

gallon,  of  which  yield  a  b„,hel  of,.,.  °"'  '""''''  '"""  """y  '<>  .hirty-thtl 
The  strong  brine  ,prins,  near  Abington  are  a.  S.U  „     «r 

Virg,n,a.     Washington  county  border,  ol  ITt  '  ^"'''"e""'  «'"n«y, 

The  spring,  are  located  between  the  Oi  n"b  ^'""'''^  "»<'  ""^  CaroUna. 

engyd  in  boring  for  these  spri  gs.^  "*  „  T"  T'  '""'  '"■'^'-  '^"'e 
depth  of  220  fee.  below  the  surfaS  of  ,1. "l  '/°1 1""  '«^"<"='^d  at  the 
trated  by  boring  lee  fee.  without  bi^g  '  sse^h  '  V'","''  "*  "■"  >«»-  ' 
portion  of  chloride  of  sodiu™.  Spec^ns  Jf  h  ."*  '  /'  ^'''*  ^  '"««  P"" 
Qeologicd  Chine.,  a.  Albany.  ""  "*  "<'  ""'P"'!'"!  in  the  State 

br  Professor  Hayben,  geolU  ^.^XiZZ-        '""'  "'  ""  "'""«'. 
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"  One  pint  of  brine  yielded,  in  saline  matter,  2432.25  grains,  equal  in  n 
gallon  to  19,458  grains,  or  2.77  lbs.  avoirdupois.  Eighteen  gallons  of  the 
brine  produce  a  bushel  of  salt  of  fifty  lbs," 

Sonne  improvements  have  also  been  made  in  the  springs  at  Shawneetown, 
Illinois.     They  now  furnish  brine,  100  gallons  of  which  yield  a  bushel  of  salt. 

Within  the  past  two  year?,  a  salt  spring  has  also  been  discovered  in  a  rock, 
boring  661  feet  deep,  upon  Grand  River,  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan,  about 
forty  miles  from  Lake  Michigan.  A  copper  tube,  of  three  inches  diameter,  was 
inserted  in  the  boring  to  the  depth  of  360  feet,  for  the  purpose  of  excluding  a 
weaker  vein  of  water  nearer  the  surface.  The  brine  raised  in  this  tube  to  the 
height  of  thirty-five  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  flowed  over  at  the 
rate  of  seven  gallons  per  minute.  It  requires  about  seventy  gallons  of  the  brine 
to  yield  a  bushel  of  salt.  The  manufacture  of  salt,  upon  a  small  scale,  has  been 
commenced  at  this  place  by  the  proprietors  of  the  spring,  Messrs.  Lucius, 
Lyon,  and  Co. 

The  manufacture  of  salt  at  Onondaga  springs  has  increased  rapidly,  producing, 
from  the  duty  paid  to  the  state,  a  very  large  revenue.  The  following  statement 
exhibits  the  quantity  of  salt  manufactured  in  each  yecr,  from  1826  to  1842,  in- 
clusive, and  the  amount  of  duties  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  state : 


YEARS. 

Salt  manu- 
factured. 

Amount  of 
dutiea  collrcted. 

dlra.    ct». 
103,438  SO 
133,926  35 
143,111  00 
161,410  00 
179.430  75 
180,354  38 
300,060  63 
330,580  75 
116,995  13 

V  B  A  R  S. 

Sail  manu- 
factured. 

Amoant  of  duttaa 
collected. 

1830 

bunhcl*. 
827,508 
983  ,.110 
1,100,888 
1.291,380 
1,415,446 
1.514,037 
1,652,985 
1,838,648 
1,913,353 

Bniught  forward.. 
18.15 

biivliclii. 

13,617.4.53 
3,300,867 
1,913,858 
3,161,787 
»...7.5,03« 
3  8M.7I8 
8,«32,305 
3,340.760 
3,301,003 

dirg.   eta. 

li3T 

1,4.54,407  »T 

I»M 

1836 

133,  .502  03 

M» 

1837 

114,771  48 

1830 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1811 

1843 

139,677  33 

1831 

151,501  03 

1833 

171,883  08 

1833 

157,338  30 

1834 

300,440  U 
137,514  18 

Carried  forward.. 

13,647,453 

1,454,407  37 

Total  

33,636,191 

2.063,131  71 

Previous  to  1834,  the  rate  of  duty  was  one  shilling  per  bushel,  since  which 
it  has  been  six  cents.  This  charge  accounts  for  the  diminished  revenue  in  1834 
and  1835,  upon  the  increased  product 

By  a  statement  contained  in  the  report  of  the  superintendent  and  inspector 
for  1838,  we  perceive  that  the  net  revenue  from  salt  duties,  from  1818  to  1824 
inclusive,  were  as  follows : — 
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fe:::::::::: 

ijijy • 


V.ln». 
"•'w.  rl«. 

to,  9 JO  «a 
oa.Mto  10 

«T,70J  If 
A7,iM  00 


Broaghe  rurwinl. 


■ — -     <M.M»  aa      I 

arming  at  certain  point,  «p«ciL  in  tC  '  i^"'*^  ",  "^  •''*^'"'''  °'  ^^'y  ""  »al 
ToUl  .mount  of  dutie.  refunded  in  i;41  ™"*''";'°"'  "         '         •  14.653  88 

Increaie  in  amount,  paid  in  1842  ,,P  I       u    ,  '         '         *         '         '     ^'^^*  *'' 

Tk:    I     .  •     ^  '    "  '"  ^°*^>  of  drawback  of  duties  

This  last  Item  shows  that  an  increa..H  /        *        '      '    8.477  96 

To^:xpeSut,blffi''*""''°^  *"  P-P-  duringthe  year  1841.  are      ^a^fc  % 
H.pendieure,onS4.ie..thantHo.on841.b;tHe.umo/.     '         '         '  ^^-^^ 

^    .V^e'^vCorir^^^^^^^^  V"  -H  Vil..,,  dun-„,  18;.  .^  ^^ 

B";HJ^.  two  .3. ;  dair,  ..t.  aorhj^.f^^^t.^^^^^^^^^^  '  «--.  S-.O.. 

In  the  village  of  Syracuse      P  ,  »8^K*t«-850,272  bushel.. 

^5%\9t"tr;irt,ZriU:7a.-^^^^^^^^  eighteenlbs. ;  fine  salt 

654  992  bushels,  eighteen  lbs.  ^  *^*'  ^^'^^^  ^'»'>«'».  twenty-two  lbs.     A^Kre^ai    ' 

in  the  village  of  Gedd««      r«„  i     ,  Ktf™gaie — 

Vlt.     ._ '  I ■ . . '* 


Salint  floe  Hit... 
8ynieuii«  ditto.,.. 
Oeddet ,. 

tiTCTIWMll !!' 


Mrniu. 
fictniieii. 


KctUei. 


SuperAciil  feet 

o»  T«t». 


Gillons  in  ketllM. 

BiimbMr. 
IW.S70 
il6  4SS 
m  ,  -— — — ^;-^^Z.LM:;iii^ g'        I        31B4        I  ■— "»  I  49.681 

lABiB  showing  the  Superficial  F«.f  «#^^ir7  ' ~ ' IB1I1__ 


numlipr, 
1IP,233 

I,3I<,I30 
IS6,US 


NAME    OF    COMPANY. 


;  HuperficUl  feet 
of  r«tii 


S«fe?:»r:-— Wu 


?,*•■"«"•«:  rtiMo.  ditto. - 

Hsnry  O.Sbrd  and  Co.,  Syruuii 

(iraniiaiea  and  Ailnn  ti^M^ij 

cobh.„dHA*n:,?r'«' 

yrKUM  8ie.ni  Salt  Comply,  Syr.ciii 


»D,Sd8 
189.39S 

soma 
fl7.«a4 

6S,a08 
6.100 


Buahela 
nauufi^oliirad. 


Biimb«r. 
M,643.00 
M.079.24 
l6,S-i3.30 
9.M3.S4 
4.88<.tO 
1.28831 


IS.178.00 
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Table  -howing  the  Amount  of  Salt  Inspected  in  Sallua  annually  from  1826  to  1844,  both 
in'^luaive,  and  the  Annual  Increase  of  the  same. 


YKAKS. 

Buiheli. 

Increara. 

YBARS. 

Buibela. 

Increue. 

|j26 

number. 
83;,<S08 
983  110 
1,160,488 
1,291,280 
1,439,446 
1,314,037 
I,a6'.;,»e9 
1,838,646 
1,943,252 
2,S0»,i>67 

number. 

155,M2 
177,478 
13i),393 
144,106 
78,591 
138,948 
18S,«01 
104,006 
26Aei6 

number. 
1,913,858 
2,161,287 
2,575.032 
2,864.718 
9,022,303 
8,840,769 
S,3li  1,903 
3,121,500 
4,003,394 

number. 

I8J7 

248,420 
413,743 
289,680 

13'jg 

Ig3g 

Igjg 

|g3g 

1880 , 

IgHI 

718,464 

1837 

|g43 

I(3S 

1843 

839,397 
870,u54 

USi 

1844 

IBU.. 

The  annual  consumption  of  salt  in  the  United  States  \»  about  14^000,000 
bushels.  In  the  year  1841,  there  were  6,179.174  bushels  of  salt  imported  into 
the  United  States,  of  which  1,522,3.3.3  bushels  were  entered  at  the  port  of  New 
York  i  and  during  eleven  months  of  1842,  ending  30th  of  November  last, 
1,661,495  bushels  of  foreign  salt  were  entered  at  the  same  port. 

The  whole  quantity  of  domestic  salt  exported  in  1841  was  only  215,084 
bushels,  of  which  quantity  213,527  bushels  were  sent  to  the  British  colonies  of 
Canada,  where  it  was  subjected  to  a  duty  of  ten  cents  per  bushel  of  fifty-six  lbs. ; 
and,  in  the  year  1842,  American  salt  entering  the  Canada  ports  paid  a  duty  of 
twelve  cents  per  bushel. 


Pbices  and  Duty  on  Salt,  from  1795  to  1843,  inclusive,  per  BwheL 


Y  BARS. 


1795.. 
1796.. 
1V97.. 
1798.. 
1799. . 
1800.. 
1801.. 
1.802.. 
1803. . 
1804.. 
1809.. 
1806.. 
1807.. 
1808.. 
18CT.. 
1610.. 
I!lil.. 


Price. 

Duty. 

cents. 

cents. 

77 

12 

66 

12 

47 

13 

69 

20 

61 

20 

61 

30 

79 

20 

64 

20 

36 

20 

7» 

90 

73 

20 

37 

SO 

Al 

9C 

68 

free 

50 

H 

44 

37 

»» 

YEARS. 


1813... 
1813.  . 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817... 

818... 
1819... 
1820... 
1821 . . . 
1822. . . 
1823... 
1824. . 

823. .  . 
18-.I6... 
1827... 


Price. 


cenli. 
61 

oa 

73 
79 
70 
36 
38 
64 
58 
S3 
98 
94 
50 
SO 
44 

4; 


Duty. 


cents. 

free 

„ 

20 

90 

20 

20 

30 

SO 

SO 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 

20 


YBARS. 


1828. 
182  . 
1830., 
1881. 
1833.. 
1833.. 
1834. 
1839. 
IS36. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


Price. 


cents. 
48 
50 
44 
46 
51 
38 
33 
M 
38 
38 
37 
36 
34 
39 
28 
23 


Duty. 

cents. 

20 

90 

19 

19 

10 

10 

9.5 

0.9 

8.0 

8.9 

7.4 

7.4 

6.1 

6.1 

9.4* 


''  From  1834  to  1843,  the  duty  was  dc?1ininir  undrr  the  operation  of  the  Compromise  Act.    The  amount  of  duty 
must  depenu  upon  the  price.    The  above  ia  ^uly  an  estimatu  of  the  duty,  though  probably  not  far  frona  tbe  tr>ith. 


>7^arious  other  manufactures  have  been  established,  and  are  now  being 
established  in  this  country ;  among  these,  we  may  enumerate  looking-glasses, 
the  printing  and  binding  of  books,  umbrellas,  brushes  of  all  kinds,  brass  nails, 
stockings,  gloves,  wafers,  webbing,  lace  and  fringes,  mathematical  and  musical 
instruments,  silk,  whips,  pocket-books,  ready-made  clothing,  earthenware,  oil, 
powder,  beer,  ale  and  porter,  wire,  brick,  types,  glue,  clocks,  printing-presses, 
lamps,  spectacles,  coffee-mills,  suspenders,   wool  and  cotton  cards,  oil  cloths. 


MWUMCTUKES  OF  THE  umiED  8TAIE8.  ggj 

f^'^Hf^'ctures  ofthe  South  and  West— »Ui.       u  u,     , 
»ng  business  is  found  sufficiently  profitable  for  1  ^'^      I'  *^'*'^^'^'  manufactur- 
the  upper  parts  of  the  Mississip^v  ,  "  °'  T^^  ^"  *^'«  --try, 

of  American  manufactures.    AlreadvTabouT     H  ?  *""''  ^'  '^'  '^^^  ««at 

e-ployedin  manufactures  of  vaouss^^L^^^^^^^^^^^  '°  ^  large  amount,  ar« 

the  upper  part  of  western  Virginia  and  in  h.      T    '    '"  "'^*^''"  P-n«ylvania, 
of  cotton,  wool,  sUk,  paper,  w^oL  !nd"  "  P"*  °'  ^*^'°'  manufactories 

The  Greensborough  P^I"'^^^^^^^^^  '''^"^  '^^'•«'  *«•'  &«•>  abound  « 
Mount  Hecla,  in  that  town,  "d  The  oh  ""T  °'"-"''  --factories,  one,  the 
FaUs  and  Alamance  factori;r1n  ol  "  "i^  V"^'^°"'"'°°'^'  ^•^•'  ^'^^H-gh 
factories,  in  Randolph;  theTjxil^n  f ^  ''  ^'"  '^"^  ^"'^  Frankiins.fle 
theLeaksville,i„  RockingharTha;  "if  Z'^""'  the  Salem,  in  Stokes;  and 
put  in  operation  in  the  southl  count;     Th^^^^  ^««  ^^^  the  first 

are  worked  by  steam.     The  products     f  1,^     ^exmgton  and  Salem  factories 

extensive  county  demand,  a:e'::„toffi^:'r   ™"''  '''''''  -PP^>-g  an 
and  western  markets.  "  """^"'^  quantities  to  the  northern 

In  Fayetteville  and  the  immediate  vicinity    the   O/... 

i^^^t™*r;:r.s„:r„:r Lit-'"''' "- « «^^''--'  -  - 

C^ek,  Chatham  ;  one  a,  00^^  C  b 'r™°    '        "^'  '^«°"'""» '  ™«  «'  Cne 
■n  Orange  county;  ^ir.gVJIyXZ'J'"        "'"  "»"'''=""■'  <-<-«•" 

--00  .0  .00.  .,  „„„,,  „,  P --  ^-.  =0.000 ,,_  .„,^, 

Bwo„h-,  report,  fo,  iCm  isJ:sT": "' "°-"™™--  fro-  m" 


if 
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TABUI.AR  Statement  of  the  Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  in  1840. 


STATES  AND 
TERRirORIES. 


Maine 

New  Hampihire 

M  >i»R«cbusettA 

Rhode  Iiland 

CiiDiieciiout 

Vrrmnni 

New  York 

New  ivTroy 

PrDDxylTania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

Smith  C'Tolina 

Genrgia 

Alabama 

Mia«i-aippi 

Loiiiaiana 

Teiinenaee. 

Krniuclty 

Uhio 

liidinua 

Iliiiioia 

Mmnoiiri... 

ArkHiisaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiicinain 

Iowa 

Dutrict  of  Columbia. 

Total 


MACHINERY. 


Value. 


Ht>n 
Em- 

plciyud, 


dullan, 

69,752 

106,814 

936,975 

437,100 

310,680 

101,3M' 

S,89S.5I7 

73a,OSO 

1,890,19-1 

3U„W0 

348,109 

4211,898 

43,28»j 

6S,9UI 

131,238 

131,8'iS; 

242,229 1 

9,000 

297,704 

40,074 

879,731 

123,806 

37,720 1 

190,412 

14,069 

47,000 

9,000 

716 

6»,3«0 


No. 
339 
191 
913 
934 
3?9 
87 

3,631 
932 

1,973 
290 
723 
449 
89 
127 
184 
96 
274 

iei 

149 

898 

120 

71 

191 

91 

67 

8 

6 

"42 


HARDWARE, 


Value  of 
Cutlery, 


SOO 


10,980,981  13,001    6,4n,967 


dollara. 

69,999 

124,460 

1,881,163 

138,720 

1,114,729 

16,690 

1,966,974 

83,979 

786,982 

22,000 

19,670 

90,904 

1,200 

13,469 

7,806 

13,879 

30*000 
97,170 
««,ii90 
303,300 
34,;l63 
0,790 


l,iM 


Men 

Em- 

ployedc 


No. 
119 
197 

uns 

164 

1109 

33 

96.i 

123 

770 

10 

86 

190 

43 

26 

19 

41 

"  8 
142 
80 

289 
83 
20 


9492 


FIRE  ARMS,  &c. 


Can' 
non. 


No. 


30 


US 


20 


80 


Small 
Arma, 


Men 

Em- 
ployed. 


No, 
192 
429 
22,692 

12*832 
1,198 
8,308 
2,010 

21,971 

**80 

9,330 

1,089, 

167 

99: 

428 

00! 

964 

2,34I< 

2,490! 

889' 

^18. 

9fia' 

6 
199 

..     I 
12 

40 

..     I 


No. 
4 

7 
397 

'148 
42 

203 
71 

168 

3 

262 

40 

7 

9 
20 

7 

34 

109 

70 

47 

12 

48 

I 

0 

I 

2 
.10 


PRECIOUS 
METALS. 


Value. 


Men 
Em- 
ployed. 


VARIOUS 
MbTAIiit. 


Value. 


dollara.  |    No. 


11 

«1 

17B 

126 

It 

708 

7 

749 

7 

21 

62 

1 

4 

1 

7 

3 

11 
21 

37 

2 
7 
12 


24 


8,040 

92,0491 

283,900 

199,100 

3,000 

i,ioe,'J03 

199,302 

2,879,079 

3,M0' 

13,300 

41,000] 

879 

3,000 

290, 

1,1190 

6,425 

28,460 
19,060l 
93,  29| 
3,300 
2,400 
9,430 

9,000 
9U0 


17,200 


274  188.073     1,744    4,734,960      1956    9,779,442 


dollara, 

96,912 

136,334 

1,773,738 

147,990 

1,733,044 

24,900 

2,496,792 

405,959 

1,201),  170 

10,700 

312,900 

128,296 

16,090 

5,330 
25,700 
36,900 

100,870 

164,080 

782,901 

14,380 

31,200 

60,300 

1,210 

97,900 

4,000 

3,600 

28,000 


Men 
Em- 
ployed 

51 

224 

1042 

138 

1095 

44 

1713 

13* 

635 

18 

216 

219 

24 

6 
17 
SO 

100 

174 

980 

26 

20 

72 

9 

49 

8 

9 

37 


GRANITE,  *o. 


Value. 


dollara, 
08,710 
21,918 

217,180 
36,202 
50,866 
62,519 

966,220 
10,000 

443,610 
12,000 

192,790 

16,692 

1,083 

I0,«4<> 
7,311 


5,400 

8,820 

296,131 

6,720 

16.112 

32,090 

90 

7,000 


3,000 


66;7    2,442,930     3734 


Hen 

Km- 

ployed. 


No. 

280 

95 

274 
43 
99 

116 

1447 

16 

936 
10 

247 
40 
IS 

10 
17 


10 
«5 
401 
28 
20 
73 

6 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES 


Maine i 

New  Hampaliire. . 
Maaiaachuaetta.. 
Rhodf  laland... 
Connecticut .... 

Vermont 

^ew  York 

Nfw  Jeraey.... 
Prnnaylvania. . . 

Drlaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Cnrolina.. 
S  ulb Carolina.. 

Gforuia 

Alabama 

Miaaiaaippi 

Louisiana 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Miaaouri 

Arkansaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

W  iaconain , 

Iowa , 

D. of  Columbia.., 

Total 


BRICKS  AND 
LIMB. 


a 
•3 


dollara. 
62I,3k6 

63,166 
310,796 

60,000 

151,446 

402,218 

1,198,927 

37a,»H09 

1,733,590 

36,!>36 
409,436 
393,293 

38,336 
193,408 
148,653 

91,326 
273,870 
861,635 
119,371 
240,919 
712,697 
206,751 
263,.198 
183,234 
319,606 

68.913 

37,600 
6  627 

13,710 
151,300 


ii 
■  .S 

a 


No, 
864 
236 
768 
113 
307 
224 

9,100 
672 

3,888 
110 

1,042 

1,004 
5,-  ' 

1,'<8I 
953 
2114 
693 

1,467 
417 
637 

1,469 

1,007 

093 

671 

66 

298 

136 

43 

39 

189 


■S3 


■si* 
o-S 


dollarii, 

300,822 

160,003 

3,081,983 

639,160 

2,204,810 

141,383 

4,563,188 

1,312,910 

2,567,940 

92,300 

426,984 

164,041 

17.165 

72,445 

200,700 

05,370 

222,749 

2,432,600 

166,728 

148,191 

677,056 

140,469 

104,648 

256,484 

11,020 

77,075 

90,900 

4,339 

8,200 

193,800 


WOOL. 


No, 
151 
152 
207 

49 
11)7 
239 
890 

49 

346 

3 

39 

47 
1 


4 

5 

206 

24 

4 


10 


No. 

24 

66 

144 

41 

110 

U5 

323 

81 

235 

2 

29 

41 

3 

3 

1 


"So? 


dollara 

412  366 

795,784 

7,082,898 

842,172 

2,494,313 

1,331,0.93 

3,537  837 

440,710 

2,319,061 

Iu4,700 

233,000 

147,792 

3,900 

1,000 

3,000 


14,290 

151,246 

689,797 

58,807 

9,940 

17,750 

129 

9,734 


a 

s  ? 


800 


9,73a,049|  22,807    20,620,869 12583  1420  20,696,099  21,342  19,769,124  1240  2,284,631 


No 

932 

693 

9,076 

961 

2,396 

1,490 

4,636 

427 

2,931) 

83 

388 

222 

4 

6 

10 


43 

200 

935 

103 

34 

13 

1 

37 


dollara 

316,105 

740,.'H5 

4,179  850 

685,390 

1,031,339 

1,406  030 

3,469  319 

314,650 

1,910,546 

107,000 

117,630 

1 12,330 

0,800 

4,300 

2,000 


29  600 

138,000 

937,985 

77,994 

26,203 

9,100 

12,600 

34,120 


OTTON. 


No, 

6 

98 

273 

200 

116 

7 

117 

43 

106 

11 

21 

22 

25 

15 

19 

14 

53 

2 

38 

58 

8 

12 


1 


No, 

29,736 

199  173 

665  U93 

S188I7 

181,319 

7254 

211,659 

03.744 

146,404 

24,492 

41,182 

42,262 

47, OS  4 

16.395 

42  980 

1,502 

318 

706 

16,813 

12,338 

13,374 

4,985 


00 


1? 


No, 
3 
4 
23 
IT 


s   s 


dollara. 

970,397 

4.142,304 

I'>59.|,423 

7  116,792 

2,719,964 

113  000 

3.040,237 

2  086,104 

9,0  3,007 

332,272 

1,150  980 

446,063 

438,000 

399  000 

804.312 

17,547 

1  744 

18,900 

329719 

329,380 

139,378 

139,400 


a 

4 

Hi 


No. 

1,414 

6  991 

20,928 

12,080 

5,133 

262 

7,407 

2,408 

3,522 

566 

2,284 

1,816 

1,219 

370 

770 

82 

81 

23 

1,542 

523 

246 

210 


I 


dol'ara. 

l,S9t00O 

9  923  200 

17,414,09!) 

7,326  000 

3,192,000 

118,100 

4,900.772 

1  722  810 

3,326,400 

330,300 

1  304,400 

1,299  020 

095  300 

617.430 

573,835 

39,379 

6,420 

22,000 

463,240 

316,113 

113,900 

142,500 


3,125 


129  46,390,493  72,110  91,102,330 


MAXUFACTURES  Of  „!£  UNITED  STATES. 


Hen 

•. 

Km- 

ployed. 

ra. 

No. 

•«0 

280 

)1B 

SS 

80 

374 

!oa 

43 

460 

55 

SI6 

116 

120 

U4T 

100 

16 

110 

536 

100 

10 

rso 

247 

iss 

40 

)83 

IS 

MO 

10 

111 

ir 

00 

10 

«0 

«s 

31 

401 

rao 

28 

12 

20 

80 

73 

so 

too 

6 

m 

4 

no 

8734 

I 


2,125 


SI  ATES  AND 

TERRITO. 

RIBS. 


Maine 

New  Himpih'ire 
MaMucbiiraiK , , 
Hh'ide  Inland... 
CooDeoticnt  .... 
Veinont 

New  York,...;; 

New  Jerxey.... 

PennajWaoia. . . 

lIHaware 

««rylaiid  .... 

Jirgiiila 

North  Carolina  . 

BomhC4rolioa.. 

ufonria  .... 

Alabama ;; 

»""'"'PP« 

UMiiaiana 

Tentieufe  ...;; 
Keiituckv  .. 
Ohio...:..  .;■■■ 
Indiana ..." 

Illinoia ■ 

MJMnuri....; 
Arkanaa*  ... 
Michigan . . . 

Florida 

WiKouain  ,..',', 

Iowa 

D.  of  Columbia ' 


Maine 

New  Hamptbire 

HNaaachuiftta . . 

Rhode  lalaiid... 

Oonnecticiit .... 

Veniont .... 

New  York....; 

Now  JviMy  . . , 

Pennaylvania.. 

UeUwure  .... 

Maryland 

Vi'tiinia 

North  Carolina, 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama ...;;."; 
Miaainaippi.,.,'.". 

Muiaiana 

Teaavaaee 

Kentucky,. 
OWo........ 

Indiana  .... 

Illinoia  

Miaiouri 

Arkanaaa  ... 
Michigan.... 

Florida 

Wiiconain..; 
Iowa 

D.  orOolumbia*; 


dollara, 
74,174 
190,526 
918.438 
92,465 
649,580 
62  432 
«  914,1 17 
1,181,562 
820,331 
15.300 
153,'ISt 
155,778 
38.167 
3,780 
22,761 
8,210 
5,140 


dollar*^ 

8  807 

9.379 

831,646 

86,106 

236,730 

2,819 

160,248 

23,2211 

80,512 

450 

13200 

14,700 

1,700 


104,949 
201,310 
728,513 
122,844 
28  305 
111,620 

1,500 
30,463 

1,500 

61 

19.900 


!:?l!L::::::_k704,342|i,476„v)5!  20,^4 


No. 
395 
251 


dollara. 
38,050 
■_-  -.      48,8.^2    Ml 
**???     ''«2.2»'i    355 
4  fl«,427      27 

I.8I4    350,823    I97 
126      32,875    261 
3,880  |,«76,S59  1216 
I  «I     332,029    IS9 
1,470     449,407  1170 
'*'        9,075      18 
76,(120    161 
85,«H0    660 
13.141    353 
315      97 
7.950    132 
4,015    142 
8,100    128 

.  ,      I        4K 

49,2 1  Si 

118.850 

369,637 

60  018 

12,018 

30,195 

400 

20,007 

750 

10 


13.100 


■idra. 
123,747 
42,396 
312,844 
1,634 
«3,08l 
102,763 
>>S52,H00 
57.590 
4I5,6.M 
30,618 
100,065 
135,782 
62,050 
68,018 
55,066 
S«,705 
15,332 
12,760 
133,54- 
107,676 
161,6.10 
122,780 
28,383 
31,959 
0,263 
7,017 
6,250 
ISO 
340 
10.6001 


aidps. 
85,856 
122,514 
391,608 
50,860 
126,^67 
102  937 
827,993 
86,764 
405,933 
22,076 
191,867 
206,216 
89,032 
89,586 
71,280 
42,777 
15,003 
■3,705 
171,329 
155,465 
234.037 
157,581 
3-1,654 
55,186 
9,811 
9,832 
1,250 
160 
4I0{ 
9.20a 


:'^??2l?!!?W6'>  I  3.7813^1 


M.018 


dnll*r», 
671,793  j 
386,402 
l,024,6ti9 
72,000 
<94,4771 
403,093 
3,907,-348 
4l5,728i 
2,783,636 
89,300 
713,655 
838,141 
271,797 
212,020 
127,739 
147,463 
70,870 
132,025 
484,114 
367,954 
957,383 
399,627 
155,679 
208,936 
43,510 
70,240 
I4,500| 
3,000 
4,400| 
80,4001 

113,6.50,9201 


No.      dollars. 

MO       443,816 
2  131       712  ISI 
•.532  10,553,826 
**\      182,110 
<«8    2,017,031 
361,468 
6,232,924 
1,582,746 
3,482,793 
16"l,037 
1,080,375 
826,597 
18^387 
109,472 
133,701 
180,182 
118,167 
108,500 
339,030 
732,646 
1,986,146 
730,001 
247,217 
298,315 
17,400 
192,190 
6,200 
11,800 

n6i4M{ 


dollara. 
191,717 
330,649 
3,318,544 
70,6,5 
829,267 
168,090 
2,743,765 
637,621 
1,255,738 
161,680 
634,127 
841,957 
70,163 
45,662 
60,032 
58 ,3:12 
41,945 
89,550 
154  540 
369,833 
917,243 
347,349 
98,503 
179.627 
8,830 
69,203 
4,2.W 
7,008 
i,f«.'J 
66,750 


I7,28b|33.|S4,403|i2.  ■181,262 


ft-'-  ■■«£ 
'1 


664 


AMERICA. 


bTATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Jfiine 

NfW  Hampahire  ..., 

MHWHCllllllttlti« 

Rhnda  Inland 

Cnnnrctiout 

Veiiu'mc  , 

New  Yi.rk 

New  Jernry 

Prn  nii>  Ir^itia 

DfUwHre 

Maryland 

Viriiiiia 

Nnrib  Camliiia 

South  Carolina 

Ornrgia 

Alai>»ma 

Mi»iMippi 

Loniniana 

Teoneasee 

Keiitocky 

Ohio 

Indiana  

Illinnia 

Miaaoiiri 

Arkaosan 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wi-conaio 

Iowa 

District  of  Oolumbia. 


SOAP  AND  CANDLES. 


DISTILLED  AND  FERMENTED  LIQUORS. 


Total. 


Soap. 


Ib4 

8\4.1S 

10,800 

13,900,400 

1,237 ,0M 

337,000 

80,300 

I  l,A3U,834 

48t,ai9 

9,097,090 

367,440 

1,865,210 

1,200,308 

1,612,823 

986  3. '7 

T<H,.tl8 

219,024 

312,084 

2,102,200 

6:<4,28S 

2,282,426 

.1,603,036 

l,l3S,St)n 

919,073 

138,000 

142,775 

78,100 

10,887 

64,317 

B,740 

310,060 


Tallow 
candlea. 


Sperma 

ceti 
and  wax 
caudle*. 


III*. 
213,898 

28.849 
1,2)7,469 

197,290 
44»,790 

28,687 
4,02V,783 
3>  2,840 
2,316,843 
lSM,eS4 
73r,  46 
463,929 
148,546 

68,011 
I1I066 

23  047 

31,997 
3,900,030 

69,33 
963,033 
2,318,496 
228,038 
1 17,698 
243,000 

16,341 

67,075 
2,812 

12,009 

4,436 
189,190 


I  ha. 

3,023 

60  000 

2,162,710 

264,900 

20,002 

333,000 

9,001 

3K00O 
837 
339 

"  73 

621 
97 

40,000 

'"31s 
IS 
111 
42 

"632 

"168 

48 
182 


Men 
em- 
ployed, 


49.820.497  17,004,907  2,036,091 


No. 
23 
20 

403 

57 

3» 

2 

489 
27 

333 

9 

93 

126 

367 

108 
2633 


73 

2 

516 

103 

30 

25 

15 

S3 

6 

5 
1 

18 


Capital 

ni- 
Teated. 


dollan 

10,900 

13,990 

87.1,990 

152.628 

46,000 

38,400 

394,142 

24,000 

08,600 

2'<,88l 

4,794 

300 

37,126 

3.500 

119,900 

6,000 

28  769 

186,780 

13,039 

17.343 

16,700 

200 

6,000 

3,432 

19,000 


Dixlil- 
leriea. 


Pro- 
duced. 


No. 

3 

9 

87 

4 

70 

3 

212 

119 

1,010 

"73 
1,494 

2,802 

15 

393 

188 

14 

6 

1,42« 

889 

3B0 

3'3 

190 

203 

93 

34 

3 
2 


9641     12,7.17.273  10.306  41,403.627    406 


gal'ona. 

190,000 

51,244 

5,177,910 

8.t9,(HXI 

315,892 

3,90(1 

14,973,819 

334,017 
6,240,193 

366,213 

865,729 

1,091,0711 

102,28H 

126,746 

I27,l.<ll 

3,19" 

289  9211 

1,109,107 

1,783,685 

6,310,467 

I,7-'7,I08 

1,191,684 

50-<,368 

36,419 

337,761 

8,300 
4,310 
6,000 


Brew 
eriea, 


No. 

i 

7 
3 

1 
83 

6 
87 

3 
11 

9 


22 

7 

3 

I 

6 

30 

99 

20 

11 

.r 

16 
3 
i 


Pro- 
duced. 


gallooa. 

"3,001 

429,800 

89,600 

V2,800 

6,050,122 

20ii,375 

13,769  974 

39,500 

828,140 

32.960 

17,431 


200 

132 

3,400 

1,839 

214,989 

l,4?2,984 

188,392 

90,300 

374,700 

308,096 

14,200 

169,000 

23,267,730 


Men 
em- 
ployed 


No, 

7 

7 

134 

42 

42 

5 

1,436 

394 

1,607 

0 

199 

1,631 

1,422 

219 

118 

220 

12 

27 

1,341 

1,002 

798 

900 

333 

369 

38 

116 

II 

3 

25 


CaptUI 

iii- 
teaied. 


dollarii. 

20.000 

19,9118 

963,100 

I3I>,000 

90,380 

8,860 

3.107,066 

230370 

l,98l),4M 

8,000 

185,700 

187,112 

180,200 

14  341 

18,006 

34.211 

010 

110,000 

218,181 

315,308 

803  119 

292,316 

138,155 

189,976 

10,109 

114,200 

14,400 

1,300 

67,000 


12,223  9,147,308 


GLASS.  EARTHENWARE,  «c. 

SUGAR  REPINERIES,CHOCOLATB,&e. 

STATES  AND 
TERRirORIES. 

1 

i 

Hi 

2 

■31 

•S.8 

1 

1 

II 

■11 
^1 

1 

V 

1 

it 

'si 

H 

el 

g 

It 

•3.5 

No, 

No. 

No. 

dullars. 

dollars. 

No. 

dnilara. 

No. 

dollars. 

No. 

dollars. 

dolla. 

dolUra. 

No. 

dollars. 

Maine  

,  . 

.. 

21 

111.890 

31 

11393 

,. 

,, 

., 

16,900 

18 

6,000 

New  Hampshire.. 

S 

,  , 

89 

47,0110 

44,000 

14 

19.100 

29 

6,840 

.. 

.. 

.. 

11,200 

10 

3,100 

M   asachuaetla..,. 

4 

1 

372 

471,000 

277,000 

20 

44,490 

71 

27,976 

2 

1,029,000 

37,300 

137  300 

220 

374.300 

Riiiide  Island.... 

,, 

,, 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

•  t 

U500 

13 

4,600 

Ciiunrcticul 

1 

,  , 

64 

32,000 

32  000 

14 

40,890 

44 

31,880 

., 

.  , 

31,800 

16 

11300 

Vermont 

2 

,, 

70 

59,000 

39,000 

8 

U,000 

30 

10,390 

New  York 

13 

11 

4U8 

411,371 

104,700 

47 

199,292 

197 

88,450 

7 

385,000 

5,000 

386,142 

410 

474,636 

New  Jersey...... 

23 

4 

1073 

904.700 

589,800 

12 

296  807 

122 

135,850 

.. 

,, 

., 

1,000 

2 

900 

Prniiayltania.... 

18 

IS 

833 

771,400 

714,100 

182 

157,902 

3^2 

75,001 

20 

801,200 

U,000 

227,»30 

197 

172,490 

Delaware 

,, 

,  , 

.. 

■■ 

1 

4,300 

U 

1,100 

,  , 

,, 

6,  00 

9 

2,900 

Maryland. 

Virginia 

1 

,  , 

37 

40,000 

30,000 

23 

00,240 

90 

25,120 

6 

176,000 

11,400 

73,430 

102 

104,370 

4 

2 

164 

140,900 

132,000 

33 

31,380 

64 

10,215 

1 

, . 

,, 

43,8511 

15 

10,800 

North  Carolina. . . 

,, 

.. 

.. 

16 

0  260 

21 

1,931 

,. 

. , 

.. 

3,300 

1 

1,000 

South  Oarolima... 

,, 

,, 

,, 

8 

19,300 

49 

12,95>i 

, , 

, , 

, , 

29,333 

112 

87  200 

Georgia 

, , 

., 

•  . 

6 

2,090 

12 

700 

1 

300 

9,000 

3,100 

12 

3,900 

Alabama 

, , 

., 

., 

7 

8300 

l:< 

11,230 

.. 

,, 

,, 

13300 

15 

0,180 

Missiaaippi..,,,.. 

,  ^ 

,, 

.. 

1 

1,200 

2 

200 

, , 

., 

iSlOO 

1 

Louisiana 

,, 

.. 

1 

1,000 

18 

s,oon 

& 

770,000 

7.000 

20,000 

101 

391,000 

Teiineasee 

.. 

,. 

.. 

10 

51,600 

50 

7,300 

Kentucky 

1 

3 

3,000 

500 

10 

14,090 

51 

9370 

, , 

,. 

,. 

36,090 

18 

14  390 

Ohio. 

,, 

,, 

,. 

99 

89,794 

199 

43,490 

1 

3,000 

,, 

60,490 

43 

36300 

Indianp 

,, 

,. 

,. 

45 

89,839 

79 

13,689 

, , 

,. 

,, 

4,000 

3 

1.000 

Illinois 

,, 

,, 

.. 

33 

26,740 

3lt 

10,223 

, , 

.. 

,, 

2,240 

3 

819 

Missouri 

,, 

,, 

.. 

13 

11,175 

33 

7,230 

, , 

.. 

,, 

1,000 

1 

300 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

I 

,. 

34 

7,321 

25.000 

3 

1,100 

4 

«S5 

,, 

.. 

,, 

3,000 

3 

1,100 

Florida 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

,  , 

,. 

.. 

,. 

.. 

4 

1,050 

7 

3S0 

D.  of  Columbia... 

81 

34 

•• 

•• 

9,oa4,ioo 

3 

659 

6,200 

9 

4,490 

" 

•• 

•• 

7,Sflo'     II 

8.800 

ToUl.... 

3136 

1,890,193 

1,104325 

IS12 

961,431 

43 

1,250,700  7»,P0e 

1,148,965  1355 

1.769,371 

'"'--■^^m^ 
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SrATBSANj  ''""'"^"""'I-''. 


TBRRITO- 
HIES. 


'  AINISAND  DYBS. 


CORDIOE. 


Maine 

N.  Hampfhire 

Mufachuwita 

Rhode  laland. 

Cenoeoiicut . , 

Vermont 

New  York.... 

new  Jeriey . . 

Pennaylvania, 

iJelaware 

Marvland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
»oath  Carolina 
?»«'gl«... 
Alabama , . 

MiMiMippl.... 

I^ttiaiana 

Tenuetaee. 
Kentucky., 
Ohio....... 

Indiana.. , 

Illinoi 

Mitrouri  .. 
Arkaniaa  . 
Miehifan  . 

Florida 

Wiicouain..." 

Iowa [] 

O.  of  Columbia! 


Men     Capital 
fern-  in. 

ployed  '  TCited. 

<lollar«. 

33,000 

6,000 

335,100 

38,300 

83,700 

3,800 

942,180 

37,305 

136,070 

1,000 

70,ShO 

32,753 


84,230 

1,023,130 

37,675 

2,270 


STATKSAND 

TBRHITO- 

RIES. 


Maine 

N.  Hampahire 
MaMachnaetta 
Rhode  laland. 
Connecticut . .    od 

Vermont 17 

New  York..       " 

JfewJeraey.. 

PennjyiTania. 


Delaware., 
Maryland  . 


-aryl 

Virginia..... 
N.  Carolina  . 

S.  Carolina.. 

Vfo'Bi* 

Alabama 

Mtaaiuippi ., 

touWann... 

Tennessee  .., 

Kentucky  .... 

Ohio........; 

Indiana 

Illinoi 

Mlaiouri 

ArkanuB 

Michigan 
|?«rlda... 
Winconain 

Iowa  

O.  of  Columbia 


VOL.  11, 


1.300, 


dollars. 

68,200 

110,830 

416,200 

35,700 

*I  7,075 

194,200 

1.876,340 

I04,goo 

681,740 
11,430 
139,100 
l«8,8,50 
55,400 
131,300 
134,400 
98,100 
83,510 
193,700 
112,500 
86,325 
446,720 
38,503 
71,300 
79,350 
13,100 
62,900 
35,200 
I0,.300 
5,700 
150,700 


ifj^  J  ljo33^  r_5,873_S  1 5 


6(10 


AMKRICA, 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


Mainf 

New  Hamiahire 

HaMBChiuvlta 

Rhode  IxUnd 

CuDDCOliOUt 

Veimont 

New  York 

New  Jeriey 

PeniKjrlranU 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virgioin 

NonbC<riiUna 

South  Caruliua 

Oeorfiia 

Alabniutt 

Mluiniippi 

Iiouisiana 

TennvHce 

Kentucky 

Ubio 

IndUna 

Illmoi* 

Miuouri 

Arkaniiai 

Michigan 

FHrWa 

WucoBsin 

Iowa 

Diatrlcl  of  Columbia., 


CAHRIAGKS  and  WAGGONS. 


Value 
produoed. 


dollam. 

174,310 

2S2,240 

803,999 

T8,81l 

099,301 

162,007 

2,364,461 

1,307,149 

I,20r,S«2 

49,417 

357,622 

647,8 1  & 

301,601 

189,270 

249,065 

88,391 

49,603 

23,330 

219,897 

168,724 

701,228 

163,133 

144,362 

07,112 

2,675 

20,075 

11,000 

2,600 

1,200 

.■•0,935 


Men 
em- 
ployed. 


No. 
779 
450 

1,402 
101 

1,289 
437 

4,710 

l,8J4 

2,783 
14S 
690 

1,502 
698 
410 
461 
235 
132 
51 
618 
633 

1,490 

481 

307 

Ml 

16 

69 

IS 

8 

3 

97 


Capital 
iuTeated. 


dollara. 

76,012 

114,702 

334,600 

36,061 

513,411 

101,670 

1,485,023 

644,966 

660,681 

25,190 

164,995 

311,625 

173,318 

132,690 

93,8'iO 

49,074 

34,346 

15,780 

80,878 

79,378 

290,540 

78,110 

69,263 

46,074 

1,563 

13,160 

6,900 

325 

I  400 

38,360 


MILLS,  AND  TUB  ARTICLES  PRODUCED. 


Flour- 
ing 

Milb. 

No. 

20 

3 

12 

"7 

7 

838 

Ii4 

736 

21 

IRU 

764 

323 

164 

114 

61 

16 

3 

265 

258 

636 

204 

98 

64 

10 

93 

"4 
6 
4 


Flour 
pro- 
duced. 


barrels. 

6,909 

800 

7,436 

15,500 

4,496 

1,861,385 

168,797 

1,198,405 

76.194 

466,708 

1,041.526 

87,641 

58,458 

56,198 

23,664 

1,809 

67,881 

273,088 

1,311,954 

224,624 

172,667 

49,363 

1,4S0 

202,880 

"oflO 

4,340 

25,600 


Oriat 

Mill!. 


No. 

558 

449 

078 

144 

384 

312 

1,760 

509 

2,554 

104 

478 

2,714 

2,033 

1,010 

1,051 

797 

806 

276 

1,565 

1,616 

1,326 

846 

040 

636 

292 

97 

62 

29 

37 

4 


Saw 
Mill!. 


No. 

1,381 
359 

1,262 
123 
073 

1,081 

6,366 
597 

5,389 
123 
430 

1,987 

1,066 
748 
ti77 
624 

ao9 

130 

977 

718 

2,883 

1,248 

783 

303 

88 

491 

66 

124 

75 

1 


'''°'*' 10,897,887     i    21,094  |  5,561,632     4364     7,404,562     23,661     31,690       843      76,545,246      60,788 


Oil 
Mill. 


No. 

20 

9 

7 

"57 
20 
63 
21 

1 66 

"9 

61 

46 

10 

6 

16 

28 

SO 

26 

23 

111 

54 

18 

9 

1 


Article!  I 
Value. 


dollan. 
3,101,592 

768,260 

l,17l,l»6 

83,683 

543,600 

1,083,124 

16,063,280 

3,446,899 

9,424,963 

737,071 
8,267,290 
7,855,409 
1,552,096 
1,201,678 
1,268,716 
1,225,426 

486,864 

706,783 
1,020,664 
2,437,037 
8,808,218 
S,32tf,134 
1,417,826 

960,068 

330,847 
1,832,368 

180,630 

360,993 
9S,42S 

1!IS,370 


Men 

em- 
ployed. 


No. 

3,6.10 

1,296 

1,808 

166 

895 

1,374 

10,807 

1,288 

7,900 

288 

898 

3,064 

1,830 

3,122 

1,581 

1,386 

023 

073 

2,100 

2,067 

4,661 

3,224 

3,204 

1,336 

400 

1,144 

410 

850 

154 

30 


CapiUl 

iiiveited. 

dollara. 

2,900,56S 

1,140,109 

1,440,153 

152.810 

727,440 

900,730 

14,648,814 

3,641,200 

7,869,034 

294,190 

1,000,671 

9,184,609 

1,070,228 

1,008,804 

1,491,973 

1,413,107 

1,219,846 

1,870,796 

1,310,195 

1,650,680 

4,031,024 

2,077,018 

2,147,618 

1,266,010 

288,257 

3,460,200 

488,950 

661,650 

106,650 

98,600 


6^868,470 


STATES 

AND  TERR! 

TORIES. 


Maine 

N.  Hampahire 
Maasarbuiietta 
Rhode  lalaod. 
Connectiout.. . 

Vermont 

New  York... 
New  Jeney . . 
Pennaylraoia 
Delaware  .... 
Maryland  .... 

Virginia 

NorihCarolina 
Suntb  Cirolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Miuiaaippi , , , 
Louiaiana .... 
Tenneaaea .... 
Kentucky .... 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinoia 

Miaaonri 

Arkanaaa 

Michigan 

Florida 

Wiaconain.... 

Iowa 

D.  of  ColanUa 


SHIPS, 
«tc. 


M 


'>  a 
5a 


dollar* 
1,844,002 

78,00^ 
l,349,9lMI 

41,500 
428,900 

73,000 
797,317 
344,940 
668,019 

35,400 
270,771 
136,807 

62,800 

60,000 


13,935 

80,500 
329 

622,866 
107,223 
39,200 

"soo 

10,500 
14,100 
7,130 

20,357 


HOUSEHOLD  FUR- 
NITURE. 


•b  b 


TnUI. . . .  {7,016,004  7,6S,\40S 


dollara 

204,879 

106,827 

1,090,008 

121,131 

353,675 

83,275 

1,971,776 

176,506 

1,165,603 

16,300 

306,360 

280,391 

36,002 

28,153 

40,780 

41.671 

34,450 

2400 

79,680 

273,330 

761,148 

211,481 

84,410 

20,293 
22,494 

6,945 

4,600 

126372 


ii 


H 

9  If 


No. 

1,436 
233 

2,424 
199 
786 
100 


834 

879 

223 

241 

06 

53 

41 

130 

203 

453 

1,028 

564 

344 


HOUSES. 


oqX 


45 

66 
36 
39 
12 
190 


No. 

84 

90 

334 

0 

93 

72 

1333 

305 

1995 

47 


dollara, 
668,568 

59,984 
902,404 

83,300 
342,770 

49,850 
3,660  1,610,810 
517|    130,623 
3,373    716,707 
130      34,800 

330,336    389 
143,320    403 

67,080 
133,600 

29,000 

18,430 

118,610 
576,050 

30,650 
130,293 
334,317 

91,023 

63,223 


7,810 

38,050 

18,300 

6,740 

1.3.W 

85,000 


Is 


111 

38 
67 
144 
248 
193 
485 
9?0 
346 
334 
413 
21 
30 

7 

'*i 

60 


No. 

1,674 

434 

1,249 

202 

817 

4«8 

6.!98 

861 

2,428 

104 

392 

2.604 

1,822 

1,994 

2,591 

472 

3,247 

619 

1,098 

1.767 

2,764 

4,270 

4.133 

2,202 

1,083 

1,280 

306 

.109 

483 

38 


t1 
gt 

a* 


No. 

3,482 

936 

2,047 

887 

1,599 

013 

16,768 

2,080 

9,974 

990 

3,036 

4,094 

1.707 

2,308 

2,274 

882 

3,487 

1,484 

1,467 

2,883 

0,060 

5,619 

\737 

1,966 

1,351 

1,078 

689 

644 

324 

142 


■a 

of 


rtullara 

733,067 

470,715 

2,767,134 

3711,010 

1,08 '1,295 

344,896 

7,263,844 

1, 00-2,052 

5,354,480 

145,850 

1,078,770 

1,367,393 

410,264 

1,627,570 

693,110 

739,871 

1,17.5,513 

3,736,044 

427,402 

1,039,172 

3,776,823 

1,941,312 

2,065,265 

1,441,573 

1,141,174 

571,005 

327,913 

312,08.') 

136,067 

168,910 


MUSICAL  IN- 
STRUMENTS. 


dnllara. 

3,010 

20,760 

340,086 
7,200 
0,126 
9,290 

472,010 

33,798 

16*400 

1,005 

038 


•9^ 


No.  dollars. 

4      9,001 

47|    14,050 

246  243,760 
0.  6,075 
8|  7,0SO 
6       1,730 

438  408,773 

..   I       .. 

100    3.\68e 

15  4,000 
3  1,000 
3         203 


8 
21! 


4,.'i00 

8,4S4i 


600 


18,003  6,980,071  8429'  48,684  K6,!m  41,917,401   928,024    906  734,370  34,788,853  36,019,736  367,720,570 


6,000 
^000 


60 


ALL  OTHER  MANU- 
FACTURES. 


dollars. 

1,042,927 

829,473 

6,500,234 

1,658,103 

3,266,004 

488,790 

9,615,206 

14*00,366 

3,304,403 

303,677 

774,071 

053,417 

127,616 

82,883 

141,807 

424,943 

144,347 

^ooo 

490,671 

697,099 

1,540,502 

684,771 

427,460 

230,083 

27,386 

132,870 

37,280 

51,612 

34,445 

100,000 


dollan. 

430,749 

400,346 

3,387,980 

830,430 

1,254,576 

305,487 

6,078,507 

1,386,208 

2,083,308 

145,560 

817,818 

322,430 

62,650 

46,442 

71,831 

130,411 

70,727 

417,000 

180,846 

651,762 

5,320,734 

303,278 

206,910 

282,965 

33,905 

97,891 

6,000 

3e,l6» 

8,490 

84,000 


dollan. 

7,108  620 

9,263.448 

41,774,446 

10  696.136 

13,669  130 

4,326,440 

58,352,779 

11.917.582 

31,818,105 

1,680.215 

0,450,284 

11360,861 

3,838,000 

3,216,070 

3,899,565 

3,130,064 

1.707,727 

0,430  600 

3.731,580 

5  946.2.')9 

16909,257 

4,182,043 

3.136,512 

2,704,405 

424.467 

3,112,240 

669,490 

635,096 

199,645 

1,006,775 


MANUFACTURES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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JJ— •  N  amber  of  men  empioyed  '.'. *'" 

— —  Number  of  men  emoinad *""• 

?'•*•«' •B>»ii»rmi.'.*.''.'.' 

J— •Ui«oofm«BempIo»«d...  

^  Cm'S^i.'ilj-^"™'  "."'•'•ctireiV.:  dl 

»»lue  of  manufactured  cooda       jV ' ' 

l-.r^Tk'S'.d"/  '"'"'""  -'iiiti^wn^il 
~~:Ji*'»eofiheeame..'';;;; 

{?.""'•'*«•  o'  malea  emploved  "  " 

rj- »'aBitaii„,e,ied •• 

-~  Nomtlf  of  manufacturea  of  flVx  ". 

ir-c.T.Kefssr."-''''-^*''''- 

«^«d  manufa,  tare.- Valuiof  p^d,',;;' 

^  a.o?.M  •  "'  P"™"  •"•ployed  ".  ?!  ' 

— -- Oapitnl innated '     •.•,•■• 

~  S  .-hf'  "?P*'  «""».  diHo  . .. 

—  CarXtT^S".".".'."'""'  :;•• 


—-.Capital  inveated.. •  .V  • 

--=?ut„ig::trrif.'?:'."!^^-- 

/?.''»»  "/  Wlon.  produced." " 

'^■ttp  of  men  employed  ..  

—  NSriii'-r'"""'^'  of  •,;,;;de;  miii;-  •  "'"• 
—tetete^!?!:'.:- ••••,:.••• 

"arn:i'?-^.rais&r''^"-^-^^^^ 


ISfiOl 

Mfil,967 
9,493 

»M 

88,07S 

1,744 

4.7S4,9fiO 
MM 

9,779,449 
8,677 

9>44S,9A0 
3,734 

9,736,946 
ail,807 

30,630,860 

1,430 

20,600,099 

31,343 

1S,76»,|«4 

1,340 

3,384,631 

139 

4S,SIW,4S3 

73,119 

31>103,3S9 


IS,74U 
119,814 
346 
331 
374,374 
333,305 
1.638 
308,087 
0,643,S03 
■  5,903 
4,368,991 
3.819,368 
8,384 
3,437,191 


"hr.er."!'r.r.'."':.  *'=-N"™'iv-;f  •  giisi 

Number  of  cutUni' Vaubli.hmeiu.V 


10,306 

41,403,62; 

406 

33,267,730 

13,333 

9,147,368 

317 

8,077,348 

406 

873,875 

4,131,899 

660,837 

1,848 

4i»07,676 

81 
34 


I     pluyfd 

Oapiial  ioveitrd". ^'"'•' 

Value  of  prod'uce'.V.'.V.V Ji" ' 

^aS-f-JI-^P-Per^anufa^ii:.;^ 
—  Capital  inreated  .......    •;; ' ' 

oC.^.?.^.':'."'«»i-N"»b;;VfpViJl5S'g 

Ditto  of  b'inderiVa* 

Men  employed...,  ' 

Pn^^^'p"?*  *n»Mted..;;;; •■,••■ 

value  of  produce "j," 

—     .Capital  inveated.... :  •;,••• 

- — Capital  inreated....        '     :,"• 

—-Capital  Inveated '     •"•• 

~  „""•  of  mannrartureg 

~  C.T.^'i"'  """»  employed.:  '.■. :: '. 
— —  ('apilal  inreated .......  

~r^JS,^'°'  "'•'°  employed...::. 

— -  Capibtl  inreated ....:...        • ;;  • 

H  ouaea— No.  of  brirk  »n.i  -V       1" '"''• 

:=:S'e'!."eS:f^-^-'~^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Menemploytd  

IIT  ^,'her"l3a^7u'?ii«  °'>-"-'^ 
Value.      """""•<""«»    not  enumerated- 

-—  capii,rin;;«;iv.".".".': 2?- 

in?,S'n'SSCiL""'''''"~-^«»«'~«::r 

In  lead  ditto *.'. do. 

In  gol.i  ditto .'.'.*.'.*.' ''''• 

In  other  metala        ** ' ••  ^^' 

Coal  biiiineaa— ^o- 


..dli^'. 

idlW. 
•  ■  do. 
'..do. 

din*. 


3,336 

S.89n,S<'3 

3,084,100 

0S!« 

1,104,823 

1,SI3 

331,431 

43 

3,330,700 

79,900 

1.143,965 

1,355 

1,700,571 

426 

3.641,403 

311,697 

4,720 

4,745,330 


1,533 
447 
138 
1,141 
133 
227 
11.523 
3.873,843 
388 
4.078,306 
4,404 
1,465,877 
933,924 
908 
784,870 
•0,897,887 
31,994 
3,331,633 
4,304 
7,404,56a 
21,661 
31.050 
643 
76,54,'»,S4f. 
60,788 
63,858.470 
7,016,094 
7,533,405 
18,003 
6,989,071 
8,439 
45,684 
,      86,501 
41,917,401 

31,785,353 

33,019,736 

367,736,579 

20,433,181 

1.346,750 

S3<1,339 

3;ft>',8fl0 


Salt 

neiaii  arygood  and  crocerv  &« 
tnmber  yard,  and  tAde!. .!'  *""•  " 

Buteheri, packer*,  &c ...■.'."■■ 

riaheriea 

Varioua  manufactarea' .'.' ."." .'.' .'."  .■■.'■" 


•  we  avUB 

VVoolIeu 

Cotton 

Silk 

Plax 

Mixed 

T(ibacco 


ditto . . 

ditto.. 

ditto  .. 

ditto.. 

ditto  . . 

•  ■.uacco  ditto V"" 

{'■fj"''!*.  and  bonnet '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'"  h» 

Mather  lanneriea j  • 

do. 


(conUnueil) 


6.334,464 
6,998,015 
3,640.150 
3,945  774 
■  19,395,367 
8»0,30(,799 
9,848,307 
1 1.536.930 
16.439,030 
30,630,869 
13,7ii5,l24 
31,10»,:M9 
374,374 
308,087 
4.'W8,99i 

3,437,101 
4,485,300 
I3,630,03« 
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Leather— manufactured  and  saddlM  ...  diri. 

8on|)  and  candles do, 

Dimillcrics  and  bruweries do. 

I'owdt'r  mill* dn. 

Driign,  medicines,  paints,  and  dyes do 

GlaHS do . 

Earthenware,   gcc do. 

Hugar  ri'fliierle*,  and  chociilate do. 

Paper  malting do. 

Printing  and  binding do. 


lt,88l,361 
8,787,273 
9,147,368 

875,875 
4,5«7,f.75 
2,084,100 

S.'«l,431 
1,769,571 
4,745,839 
5,873,818 


Cordag*  dirs. 

Making  niusiutlinatniments do. 

carriages   and  waggons do. 

Mill do. 

Making  furniture du. 

All  other   manufactures do. 

Total  capital  invested  in 
mannlactnres dirs.  367,730,979 

Total  capiul  InTested do. 


3,405,577 
734.370 

5,.55l,n32 
68,858,470 

e,989,»71 
38,010,726 


716,080,386 


The  capital  employed  In  agriculture  is  not  river, ;  nor  is  it  in  some  other  branches.  The 
table  must,  therefore,  be  consiilered  as  incom^ete,  and  as  only  an  approximation  to  the  true 
amount  of  active  capital  employed. 

VaIjDE  of  Cottons,  Woollens,  Silks,  Linens,  and  Manufactures  of  Flax,  Hemp,  Iron,   and 
Steel,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  f(om  1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 


1821.. 
1832. c 

1823.. 
1824.. 
1885.. 
1836., 
1827.. 
1838.. 
1829.. 
1830., 
1831.. 
18.32., 
1833. 
1834. 
1839. . 
1830.. 
1837., 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840. 
1841. 
1848. 
1843* 
1844. 


Cottons. 


dollars. 

7,588,711 
10,240,907 
8,884,877 
8,895,757 
12,809  516 
8,348,034 
9,316,183 
10,996,270 
8,362,017 
7,862,326 
16,090,224 
10,300,653 
7,660,440 
10,148,181 
15,367,885 
17,876,097 
11,130,841 
6,809,330 
14,908,181 
6,604,484 
11,787,038 
9,878,816 
2,988,166 


Woollens. 


dollars. 

7,437,737 

13,188,904 

8,368,038 

8,386,907 

11,303,204 

8,431,974 

8,748,701 

8,679,909 

0,881,480 

6,760,396 

18,627,320 

0,903,484 

13,808,900 

11,879,328 

l.V«34,484 

31,080,003 

8,900,293 

11,312,980 

18,97.5,048 

9,071,184 

11,001,930 

8,375,728 

2,853,898 


Silks. 


dollars. 

4,486,024 

6,840,938 

6,718,444 

7,804,688 

10,209,743 

8,387,000 

6,718,019 

7,686,640 

7,192,698 

8,938,843 

11,117,946 

9,848,907 

0,498,366 

10,998,904 

16,677,547 

32,980,212 

14,3.53,823 

9,812,338 

81,678,086 

9,761,283 

19,811,009 

0,448,372 

1,130,268 


Lineris  and 

manufactures 

of  Flax. 

Mannfactures 
of  Hemp. 

Mannracturrs 

of  Iron  and 

Steel. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

2,564,169 

1,180,490 

1.808,389 

4,132,747 

1,897,328 

3,189,575 

3,803,007 

1,407,006 

8,967,131 

3,873,616 

1,780,190 

8,831,703 

3,887,787 

8,134,384 

3,706,416 

2,987,026 

8,062,728 

3,180,483 

8,656,786 

1,883,406 

3,973,.W 

3,239,930 

2,087,318 

4,180,013 

8,848,431 

1,468,489 

3,4.10,908 

3,011,880 

1,333,478 

3,698,848 

3,700,111 

1,477,149 

4,887,833 

4,073,164 

1,640,018 

3,306,249 

3,132,587 

8,036,038 

4,133,437 

8,489,389 

1,679,906 

4,746,621 

6,478,021 

3,388,847 

5,331,616 

9,307,403 

3,369,897 

7,880,169 

5,544,701 

1,981,686 

6,386,693 

8,972,098 

1,591,787 

3,613,886 

7,703,066 

2,096,716 

6,507,510 

4,614,466 

1,888,133 

3,184,000 

6,846,807 

2,366,381 

4,233,960 

3,699,184 

1,873,834 

3,572,081 

1,484,981 

184,044 

734,737 

Value  of  Earthern,  Stone,  and  China  ware,  Specie  and  Bullion,  Wines,  Spirits,  Molasses, 
and  Teas,  Imported  into  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1844. 


YEARS. 

Earthern,  stnne, 

and  Cliina- 

ware. 

Specie  and 
r  iUioo. 

Wines. 

SpiriU. 

Molasses. 

Teas. 

1881 

dollars. 

763,883 
1,164,009 
1,143,418 

888,869 
1,086,890 
1,337,589 
1,181,047 
1,594,010 
1,337,744 
1,299,060 
1,624,604 
8,024,0i0 
1,819,187 
1,.591,4I3 
1,697,688 
2,709,187 
1,823,400 
1,399,.536 
8,483,258 
8,010.231 
1,938.4.50 
1,5.57,961 

027,323 

dollars. 

8,004,800 

3,36n,846 

3,007,896 

6,473,093 

6,190,765 

6,880,966 

8,191,130 

7,489,741 

7,403,612 

8,195,064 

7,30,5,045 

.5,907.. 504 

7,070,3U8 

17,911,633 

13,131,447 

13,400,881 

10,916,414 

17,747,116 

5,995,170 

8,882,813 

4,988.633 

4,087,010 

28,320,33^ 

dollars. 
1,873,464 
1,864,627 
1,291,942 
1,050,698 
1,886,263 
1,781,188 
1,0*1,039 
1,807,333 
1,860,563 
1,335,108 
1,673,088 
3,387,479 
2,698,407 
2,944,388 
3,750,608 
4,338,034 
4,105,741 
8,318,283 
3,441,697 
2,209,176 
3,01)1,411 
1,271,019 
301,929 

dollara. 
1,804,798 
2,450,861 
1,791,419 
8,143,680 
3,133,210 
1,987,713 
1,691,436 
2,331,696 
1,447,914 
6,58,990 
1,037,737 
1,365,018 
1,537,226 
1,319,849 
1,638,681 
1,917,3S1 
1,470,808 
1,476,918 
2,828,486 
1,992,964 
1,743,837 
886,866 
273,616 

dollars. 
1,710,887 
2,398,353 
2,634,223 
8,413,643 
8,947,718 
2,838,738 
3,818,988 
2,788,471 
1,484,104 
998,776 
3,432,488 
S,.524,281 
2,867,086 
2,989,020 
3,074,178 
4,077,312 
3.444,701 
3,865,385 
4,364,234 
2,910,791 
2,628,519 
1,942,575 
1,134,830 

dollars. 
1,322,636 

1828 

1,860,777 

1823 

8.361,345 

1824 

3,786,233 

1825 

3,788,939 

1826 

3,752,881 

1827 

1,714,883 

1828 

3,491,197 

1839 

3,060,497 

1830 

2,489,018 

1831 

1,4I>',037 

1832 

2,788,3,53 

1833 

5,484,603 

1834 

6,817,949 

1835 

4,682,806 

1836 

,5,342  811 

1837 

8,003,034 

1838 

3,497,186 

1839 

3,488,419 

1840 

8  437,013 

1841 

3,466,848 

1848 

4,527,108* 

1843* 

3,849,<28 

1844 

*  For  (be  nine  moaths  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843,  Congress  having  changed  the  day  ending  the  fiscal  and  roin- 
mer>  iai  year  from  the  30tb  of  September  to  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  Juno,  1843,  and  so  on  for  ail  following  years. 
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AMERICA. 


Value  of  Manufactures  of  the  United  States,  Exported  during  the  Yean,  ending  the  30th  of 
September,  1841  and  1842  )  and  the  Nine  Months,  ending  the  SOUi  of  June,  1848. 


NAMB  or  ARTICLES. 


>Mp,  and  tallow  eaniilM  ... 
Laaihar,  boota and  ahoaa.... 

Houachold  (uinimrs 

Coaebea  aod  otbar  earrlaaca. 

Hau 

Saddlery 

Wa».... 

Bear,  porter,  and  cider 

Bpirlla  from  nrain , 

Snuff  and  tobacco , 

Lead 

Lin>eed  oil,  and  apirita  of  lur- 

jpentiDa  

Cordage 

Imn— Pig,  bar,  and  naila 

Cattiuga 

All  manufacturea  of. 

Spirita  from  mnlaHea 

Sugar,  reflned 

Choeolate 

Gunpowder 

Copner  and  braaa. 
Medici     ~  ~ 


1B41 


dioioai  druga.. 
Total. 


Cotton    piece  gooda -Printed 

and  coloured 

White 

Twiat,  ;am,  and  thread. . . 
All  manufacturea  of, 


ToMi  cotton . 


Flas   and    hemp — Cloth    and 
thread 


dollan. 
494,S77 
103.M3 
810,105 

m,isa 

1M,7U 

S9,4sa 

74,1*0 
W,IM 
07,160 
e7S.S77 
9«,74S 

Bl,l« 

S1,M* 

ISS,SS7 

09,004 

606,833 

S71,W4 

I,S4«,»74 

s,oo« 

146,034 
7«,M« 
136,409 


1649 


184a 


9,301,147 


4M,503 

3,334,839 

43,303 

303,701 


3,123,M6 


3,764 


dollara. 
483,138 
108,033 

300,097 
48,309 
68,883 
33,066 

103,636 
30,706 
54,674 

B3M90 

333,438 

34,773 

80,437 
130,434 

68,507 
030,361 
347,743 
391,499 
3,094 
161,393 

97,031 
139,313 


NAMB  OP  ARTICLES. 


4,4SS,07I 


883,040 

3,397,964 

37,333 

350,361 


Carried  forward..., 


3,135,310 


3,070,690 


1,038 


3,971,738 


dollar*. 
407,103  Brought  forward.  .. 

113,335  Flas  and  Hemp— Bag*,  and 

107,983     all  manufacturea  of 

48,416  Wearing  apparel 

30,843  0»roba  and  button! 

17,053  Bnnhr* 

137,383  Billiard  tablea  and  apparatua 

31,395  Umbrellaaand  paraaola 

44,064  Laalher  and  Morocco  akina, 

378,819     notaoldperib ■ 

403,763  Printing  preaieiand  type... 
Pire  engine*  and  apparalua. 

39,484  Muaical Inalrunenbi 

33,198  Book*  and  map* 

130,938  Paper  and  (Utionery 

41,189  Paiuta  and  Tarniah , 

870,381  Vinegar 

117,337  Earthen  and  aloneware , 

47,313  Manufacturea  of  glaaa 

3,033         Tin 

47,088         Pewter  and  lead 

79,334         Marble  and  atone 

108,438        Gold  and  ailrer,  and  gold 

leaf 

Gold  and  aiWer  coin 
Artificial  flower*  and  Jewelry 

Molaaae* 

Trunk* 

Briclu  and  lime 
Domeatiaialt... 


3,788,048 


358,413 

3,373,049 

87,313 

332,774 


1841 


1841 


dollara.      dallara 
3,135,310  3,071,738 


3,333,550 

336 
3,333,876 


Total 

Manufactured   article*  not 
enumerated 


Total  raloe 

Total  aterllng £ 


10.836 
77,907 
47,518 

3,590 
006 

7,609 

38,080 

561 
33,430 
18,110 
40,830 
88,483 
40,578 
18,957 

6.737 
48,093 

8,751 
30,546 
83,540 

3,453 

3,748,486 

10,018 

7,000 

1,918 

14,064 

83,763 


6,481,303 
838,837 


13,100,508 


3,573,368 


88.318 

34,714 

1,933 

1,800 

5,838 

33,503 

19.811 

1,304 

16,353 

44,848 

60,883 

37.870 

10,308 

7,618 

36,748 

^683 

18,788 

18,9*1 


1,838 

1,170,754 

7,688 

10,040 

3,916 

N738 

30,084 


1843 


4,614,401 
808.978 


9,381,448 


3,036,087 


dolUra. 
8,338,078 

38,845 
38,337 

4,467 

418 

4,054 

36,783 

30,330 

6,684 

33,648 

51,301 

38,994 

7,555 

3,907 

33,848 

3,036 

7,131 

8,343 


1,905 
107,439 
3,769 
1,317 
3,078 
3,883 
10,363 


8,630,647 
470,361 


6,886,936 


1,489,573 


One  principal  cause  of  the  growth  of  American  Manufactures,  is  the  difficulty 
which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America  experience  in  paying  for  those 
of  the  United  Kingdom ;  arising  from  our  non-admission  of  American  com,  ex- 
cept at  exorbitant  duties,  unless  during  periods  of  extreme  scarcity  in  England. 
The  Americans  are  now  exulting  over  the  fallacy  of  British  legislation,  in  regard 
to  corn  and  food,  and  they  extol  the  increase  of  their  own  manufactures. 

In  the  New  York  Express,  April,  1845,  we  find  the  following  remarks  on  the 

progress  of  manufactures  in  America : — 

"  The  rnanufacturing  interest  of  this  country,  at  the  present  time,  is  extending  iteeJf  faster  tiian 
at  any  period  since  we  have  begun  to  manufacture  for  ourselves.  From  Maine  to  the  extreme 
west  and  soutii-west,  every  spindle  and  loom  is  at  work— many  of  the  mills  with  orders  for  their 
works  for  months  a-head.  Water  is  no  longer  the  sole  motive  power  of  factories,  and,  in  the 
most  favoured  localities  at  the  east,  for  manufactories  this  power  has  long  been  exhausted,  and  the 
never-failing  power  of  steam  has  been  resorted  to.  In  Newb  jryport  and  Doston,  factories  of  this 
class  are  now  in  course  of  erection,  and  even  Lowell  has  now  more  factories  building  which  are  to 
be  propelled  by  steam  than  by  water.     At  no  time  have  there  been  more  new  mills  building,  or 

3  be  erected  this 
looms.     At  the 


,    .         .  ■  . r--i _...g .J commence 

tlieir  dam,  which,  when  completed,  will  furnish  a  water-power  that  will  not  be  exhausted  in  half  a 
century  of  prosperous  maniifacturing.  In  New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  there  is  the  same  tendency 
to  invest  capiial  in  manufacturing;  cotton  mills  are  the  favoured  stocks,  but  other  articles  ,-re  not 
forgotten  or  neglected.  In  Maine,  charters  have  been  granted  for  thirteen  cotton  and  woollen 
mills,  and  two  iron  factories  ;  the  old  companies  have  also  added  largely  to  their  capital  stocks ; 
and  at  no  time  has  Maine  been  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  manufacturing  as  at  present.  At  Buffalo, 
there  has  been  a  large  mill  started,  with  eveiy  prospect  of  success.  At  St.  Louis,  and  numerous 
other  points  in  the  west,  in  Mississippi  and  Georgia,  new  mills  are  erecting.  At  Baltimore  and 
Georgetown,  several  flour  mills  have  been  altered  to  cotton  mills :  and  all  through  the  country 
there  is  seen  a  general  vish  to  make  investments  in  this  way." 
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INTERNAL  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

the  Umted  Stole,  of  Americ.    The  rive»  1   ^         ""^"'  ~°'P"«'I  within 
.l.o«„f.h.  New  England  S^lZo^^t    """•".'•"'''"  ^"'-'-.-^^n 

the  tr.n,p<,r,  „f  eommoditi...    The  .totolT*;        ^  '"''"'^'  "'  "'"""'I'  '»' 
•bundan.  water  eommunication   Tj^.        T  .  "••  '''' '"  '"'"•  «»''  "•«"> 

projected  (f„,„u„h,  .nd  ZS^lr,  ofte  1   ~''°''"  "'"  '«'"  »?-<•  » 
h«  »..«!  river.,  th.  navigati™^  ^t  t^'  «"  *■""•>■    "ew  H.^pahi™ 
P-rt..  been  improved  by  .^cial  m«„     'v,        '"^™P'«''  *^-  >-  wve-d 
-"..rou.  navigable  .tj„,.    M'aTeCt.    Zd    M  ':''' ^'^P'^".  -O 
have  extended  the  mew,,  of  internllZ        fu       ^''"^  *"''  Co''»«oaoat, 
oommunieate  between  the  prinlTat!^ T       "  T*^  '""  "^'>'^"  "Woh 
of  inUnd  river..    Railroad.  "Z.,!"^"'"'™'  ""^  *'  """e""'  "'-"i-tion 
Bo..„n,  to  the  H„d.„„, «  aC,  T,  „  r'V"""*  """•  *'  ^"•"•-.  " 
intercourae  within  the  .tate  of  New  VnVl,  *™' "^'T' °"~'"' "°<1 

chwraeUof  tranaport  toandfromtl,.i„,  ■  °'"°'  "'°""™  '"''  "-"'o-ienl 
OnUrio,  and  Erie"  witi,  whlh  ft"  SlL„  ™''''~'°  ■"'  '""■ '"'«'  °'"""P'^". 
"away„a„d,bydlthe.e  aninteTn.?  '»  commu„ic«i„n,  by  canal,  and 

«..  St.  Uwreni  to  tbT'wZtd ^ZCfTr ' '"""  "■"  ^'"°""  "»" 
cand.  traverae  the  J.r,e,.,  to  DelaJ^l,,  .  '"  """•  "'"™«'»  ""l 
the  Ohio,-.h«  great  inlet/cheaZl:!''^  .T  pT  "^  S"'-!-"'''-"..- 
■t«.m.,  and  o«,al.,  and  U^Ztt^I'~'^  '^'"°'°'°'  ""■»»<«».«.«.  other 
"u™  over  the  ^^.ter  ZTpllI^  '^"TT  "^  *'  "«»"»  »'  '"ter- 
th.  projected  and  unfinifh  d  Lrr^nZl?^'™"'  """  ^"*'"'-  ^"^ 
of  interna  tr.„.port  will  be  exte^Crtl'"  ""  ™"'P''ted,  the  n,ean. 

The  river,  and  inlet,  ot  Cu^lil    n""""""'  ^'"'  "'  ""»  ""«»• 
onaacaleofminorextent   orlw'i  ";    r"*""  "'"''""''a.  "e  nearly  .11 

&t;r:  °'  '^^  ^-- '-  ="-"::  h'r-.eSXbi: 

-^of^bli:?^!^!:^  ot  "LT"^  '■^*'  -« ""^^"'^ 

into  them  from  the  eaat  north  and  „..,     r  t     „     °°"'"'°'  """■  "W*  flow 
complete  thi.  vaat  extent  "tC, 7^,    ""•"'  «"«>».  M»l>ig.n,  and  Superior 
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We  have,  in  the  first  part  of  this  work,  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  great 
lakes ;  and,  in  uur  special  account  of  each  state  (which  sec),  we  have  described 
the  bays,  harbours,  and  rivers  of  each.  The  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  some  of 
their  great  branches,  require  some  further  description. 

The  MiBsiSBii'Pi,  or  Missi-Sepe,  in  the  Algonquin  Indian  language,  which 
prevails  in  its  upper  parts,  nneans  Great  river.  Its  source,  according  to  the  ex- 
plorations of  Schoolcraft,  July  ISth,  1832,  is  Itasca  Lake,  47  deg.  10  min.  north 
latitude,  and  95  deg.  54  min.  west  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of  about  1350  feet, 
and  at  a  distance  of  3160  miles,  above  the  Oulf  of  Mexico.  Itasca  Lake  is 
romantically  situated  among  hills  clothed  with  pines.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is 
only  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  broad,  and  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 
This  first  stream  of  the  Great  River  is  little  more  than  a  mere  brook, 
flowing  north  and  north-easterly  to  Lake  Cass,  about  184  miles,  from  thence 
it  winds,  generally  in  a  south-east,  south-south-westerly,  and  south-south- 
easterly direction,  frequently  over  rapids,  to  the  Big  Falls,  nnd  thence 
about  sixty  miles  further  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Vessels  do  not  ascend 
the  river  ever  these  falls ;  and  they  pas»  below,  over  several  rapids,  even 
as  low  down  as  Riviere  des  Moines.  The  country  above  the  Falls  of  St. 
Anthony  we  have  described,  as  well  aft  the  principal  tributaries  which  fall  into 
the  Mississippi,  above,  and,  for  a  considerable  distance,  below  and  west  of  those 
falls,  in  our  separate  account  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  the  Western  Territory. 
Most  of  those  tributaries,  although  interrupted  by  some  falls,  and  several 
rapids,  afford,  by  boats  and  canoes,  extensive  and  convenient  means  of  inland 
transport. 

The  Mississippi,  with  its  great  and  lesser  tributaries,  drain  all  the  regions 
which  extend  from  the  Alleghany  chain  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  lands  drained  by  the  streams  which  fall  into  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  the  great  lakes. 

Mr.  Schoolcraft  has  described  the  Mississippi  more  intelligibly,  and  at  greater 
length,  than  any  other  traveller.  He  had  followed  its  stream,  from  its  mouths, 
or  delta,  to  its  source.  No  other  traveller  had  done  so  before  ^\m.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  other  one  traveller  ba^  followed  his  exauij^  ;  ^'e  have 
also  examined  the  local  descriptions  of  other  authorities.  It ':i  '•oniark  le  that 
the  greatest  rivers  in  North  and  South  America  should  have  been  first  disco- 
vered, not  upwards  from  their  confluence  with  the  sea,  but  downwards  from  one 
of  their  upper  or  main  branches.  The  Amazon  was  first  navigated,  down  to 
the  Atlantic,  by  an  European,  Orellana,  in  a  frail  crafl  built  near  the  foot  of  the 
Andes.  In  int  vessel  be  floated  down  the  Naco,  an  upper  tributary,  to  the 
main  strear  i  m  *  ?!  Amazon,  and  thence,  without  compass,  and  through  unknown 
regions,  to  the  oc.;an. 

The  Mississippi  was  discovered  in  1672,  by  the  Jesuit,  Father  Marquette, 


'"""•""•  »",o*r,oNOFTHK  tNrr™  ,r*T«,. 


'•ti«ud.42d,g.  50„i„.„„„h.    TCLtdT  "r  "'"'"''■'''■  "'  •I'"" 

the  colour  of  its  water8,~the  ^eololt^^l!       ^     '  P^'-'nanent  differences  i,. 

W  treea  and  other  .e^eil^^Xt^^^^^^^^^  ^V^"  '^'  ^"'  •'^"''^•-•^- 
oppoae.  to  navigation,-and  other  natural?  ^«'«"ty>~the  difficulties  it 

He  traces  it  from  its  oririn  in  W«"«nces  and  circumstances, 

lands,  the  waters  of  which  flo^  noi^h^ZoV..'"''?  :^"'''  '''  ''''''''  ^^'^  '-^'^^ 
Mexico,  and  east  into  the  lakes  rierl^"^"',^^^'  ''""^^  '"*«  *^«  «"Jf  of 
the  course  of  the  Mississip^  to  tTe  f;„s ",  p"         '"  '^^"'^"''«-     ««  ^^"-» 
"through  a  low  prairie,  covered  ^L^//'^^^^^     '  ^'^^^^  «f  230  mile, 
aquatic  plants.     During  this  distance    i    isT;  ''''^;\''^-'^  Sr^^^>  and  other 
width,   sometime,    expanding    i^to  ^    1     ,  r^^'^  '^"""^  -  *<> --se  and 
channel  of  about  eighty  feet.'    It  iabo:  si  t^^^^^^  others,   narrowing  into  a 
Cedar  or  Cassina  Lake,  with  an  average  de„rhr  f''  7'^'  °"  '''  ^'^'^  ^^^^  «ed 
of  the  Leech  Lake  fork,  increasesTlXt  T.*'  '"''"'"  *^«  J"-*-" 

increase  of  depth.     Its  current,  during  tW,  dl "  '  T^  "  corresponding 

rnean  velocity  may  be  estimated  at  a  L  e  and  ' ^^^^^^^^  "  f "  ^"^  gentle  ;  and  its 
three  inches  per  mile.«  Water-fowl  TnH  tf  ^^  ^°"'"'  ^'^'^  '^  ''««<'«"*  of 
in  great  number,  within  this  region  ^""P^'^'^^^  quadrupeds  are  met  with 

Hocky  strata  and  a  wooded  isl«n^ 
the  river  d«ee„d,  h,  ,n^^,^"t^^1T,  T  ^"'^  °'  ''"'°^»""''  "k- 

teri,.io  di™„„.  Theprairie  dis.pp»^ love  2c  I  ''""'  '"  """""  *>™- 
of  elm,  maple,  birch,  oak,  and  .,h  tZ  rt  1  '="»™' ■>' P»k«S.ioa.  Groves 
the  river,-„ver.had„„tag  and  ad^ni  "T;",  "'™.'  ""^  "■°'"  "■'  '""''»  <" 
black  wdou,  fimappear/belotsaTdvLk  °  .  °'°^"*"  "'"'"■     '''■'= 

Kiver  do  Oorbeau.  The  Missulpn'  ,t  1""" •  "■"'  "^  '^""""-^  "^'o"-  «"« 
Anthony,  ia  pirt„re,,«ely  .domed 'w^h'""C"^"''°''' ""  ^'""f  St- 
On.,tril,„torie,,  thelrge,. TnThldl  """"r""''  "*')'  ™°«,  Uland. 
.ouft-west.  The  Kne,  E  k  st  d  Cr"  "°  ''"''""'  ""^"^  '"""  «-« 
the  »e...  and  the  St.  F^ncis  and  Au^R      T  '"?'  "'"•   ""^  '"'<>  "  from 

of  the  Mi„i„ippc  below  the  C."rr.  X  Z        ™"-    ■""  '"°"""""«' 
VOL.  II.  taract  ot  l-akagama  are  irregular,  but  neither 
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SO  short  nor  so  abrupt  as  above.  Mr.  Schoolcraft  estimates  the  mean  width  of 
the  stveam  at  300  feet  witil  the  jur.ction  of  the  De  Corbeau,  and  below  that  at 
260  yards. 

"  It-i  navigation,"  he  observes,  "  is  impeded,  agreeably  to  a  memorandiitn  which  I  have  kept, 
bv  thirty-five  rapids,  nineteen  ripples,  and  two  minor  falls,  called  >'.ie  Little  and  the  Ui^  Falls,  in 
all  of  which  the  river  has  an  aggregate  descent  of  224  feet  in  14,640  yards,  or  about  eight  milcsi. 
Ti'ie  mean  fall  of  the  current,  exclusive  of  the  rapids,  may  be  computed  at  six  inches  per  mile,  and 
its  velocity  at  three  miles  per  iionr.  In  tln^  course  of  tins  distance  it  receives  seviraf  small  turbid 
streams, and  acquires  a  browuiiiii  hue,  but  still  preserves  its  transparency,  and  is  palatable  drink- 
water.  A  few  miles  above  the  river  Corbeai,  on  the  east  side,  we  observi  tlie  first  dry  prairies,  or 
natural  meadows,  and  they  continue  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  These  prairies  are  the  great 
resort  of  the  buflalo,  elk,  and  d<  er,  and  are  the  only  parts  of  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  where  the 
buffalo  ip  now  to  be  found.  Granite  rocks  appear  at  several  of  the  rapids,  in  rolled  pieces,  and  in 
beds  ;  and,  in  some  places,  pttain  an  elevation  )f  100  or  200  feef;  above  the  level  of  tn?  water,  but 
the  banks  of  the  river  are  generally  alluvial. 

"  At  ihe  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the  river  1  as  a  perpendicular  pitch  of  forty  feet,  and,  from  this 
to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri,  a  distance  of  843  miles,  \t  is  bounded  by  limestone  bhifTs,  wit'rh 
attfxin  various  elevations,  from  100  to  400  feet,  and  present  a  succession  of  the  most  sublime  and 
picturesque  views.  This  forms  the  third  characteristic  change  of  the  Mississippi.  The  river 
prairies  cease,  and  thd  rocky  bluffs  commence  precisely  at  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony.  Nine  miles 
below,  it  receives  the  St.  Peter's  from  the  west,  and  is  successively  swelled  on  that  side  by  the 
Ocano,  Iowa,  Turkey,  Des  Moinen,  and  Salt  rivers  -,  and,  on  the  east,  by  the  St.  Croix,  Chippeway, 
Black,  Wisconsin,  llock,  and  Illinois.  One  hundred  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  the 
river  expands  into  a  lake,  called  Pepin,  which  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  four  in  width.  It  is, 
on  issuing  from  this  lake,  that  the  river  first  exhibits,  in  a  striking  manner,  those  extensive  and 
moving  sand-bars,  innumerable  islands  and  channels,  and  drifts  and  snags,  which  continue  to  cha- 
racterise it  to  the  ocean.  Its  bends  from  this  point  onwards  are  larger,  and  its  course  more  direct ; 
and,  although  its  waters  are  adulterated  by  several  dark  coloured  and  ti.rbid  streams,  it  may  still 
be  considered  transparent.  The  principal  impediments  to  navigation  in  this  distance  are  the 
Des  Moines,  and  Rock  river  rapids.  The  latter  extends  six  miles,  and  opposes  an  effe  :tual  barrier 
to  steamboat  navigation,  although  keelboats  and  barges  of  the  largest  classes  may  ascend.  This 
rapid  is  390  miles  above  St.  Louis." 

The  crystalline  transparency  of  the  Mississippi  gradually  disappears,  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Missouri.  Had  not  the  Missi^isippi  been  the  first  discovered 
and  explored,  the  Missouri  would  have,  as  the  miun  stream,  given  its  name  to 
the  Great  River,  down  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  waters  of  the  Missouri  are 
turbid,  and  of  a  gray  colour;  and  Mr.  Schoolcraft  observes,  that  "  during  its 
floods,  which  happen  twice  a  year,  it  communicates,  almost  instantaneously,  to 
the  combined  stream,  its  predominating  qualities ;  buf,  towards  the  close  of  the 
summer  season,  when  it  is  at  its  lowest  stage  of  water,  the  streams  do  not  fully 
incorporate  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  but  preserve  opposite  sides  of  the  river; 
and  I  have  observed  this  phenomenon  at  the  town  of  Herculaneum,  forty-eight 
miles  below  the  junction.  The  water  in  this  part  of  the  river  cannot  be  drank 
until  it  has  been  set  aside  to  allow  the  mud  to  settle."  The  appearance  of  the 
Mississippi,  after  the  foul  waters  of  the  Missouri  acquire  the  mastery,  has  a  sooty, 
dark,  ^.nd  mysterious  character,  and  the  dismal  soenek-y  of  its  low  muddy  banks; 
and  its  dreaded  snags^  sawyers,  sand-bars,  and  its  numerous  fixed,  shifting,  and 
unseen  dangers,  renders  its  navigation  neither  agreeable  nor  safe.  Below  the 
Missouri,  its  great  iniportance  must  be  considered  in  regard  to  its  commerce,  and 
the  vast  resources  of  the  countries  through  which  its  tributaries  flow.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  estimated  by  Mr. 
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Kaskaskia,  G.at7udr,   o^f^^^^^^^^^  ^    ^'  -"''"J,^^"'  ^~-  ^^^^  east,  the 
particularly characterisedCn^; and!       IT'    ™'  ^^^  °^  *^«  "^^  '» 

.      velocity  of  it,  stream  was  formerly  onddetd        f  '"'"^ r^'"'''''^  ^^od.     The 

gated  by  sailing  vessels.    This  bl^Zt;:!?^ '"n'r '  "°'  '^  "*^^- 
quired  to  ascend  the  river  •  and  it  i,  „     •    "'°""''^'*'  although  a  strong  wind  is  re- 

800tons'b„rden,f.m7heBa,t\orXea  'T"'^'^^^ 

be  ascended  higher,  but  the  zl^lt^rhM      ''*'"'' °^  '^'  ™iks,  and  could 

by  steamboats  The  bi^^  h  oT^S, '  ^^""  "  '"^^'  °"  ^^'^^^ 
somewhat  less  at  New  Oriean/an/^I  I^'' 
deepest  entrance  pi^vents  shL:  it  '"^  ^""'''P^'  "^°"*'^-  ^  bar  at  its 
tering.  Wild  Hce  fs  n":^^^^^^^^  en- 
first  degree  of  north  latitude  •  norTv.  t  ?  Mississippi,  south  of  the  forty- 
eighth.  These  two  prod  ctiolharct'  T  "''^  "  ""^'  '"^^'^  ^^  '^'^  ^^^-ty- 
obscrved  by  MacKenzie    L Uhe^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  '^^-"ver.  It  has  been 

to  maturity,  north  of  re'fiftt^^^^^^^^ 

below  tiie^nction  tfll^^lrtSr    ;h?'^^^^^^^  The  alligator  is  first  seen 
asthemouthoftheimnois  andZlf  ^"'°'*"'*  ^'  ^"""'^  ^  ^^^    "O'"*^ 

aa  high  as  Chicago.  '  "^"  "'  P"''°^"^*^  ^*^«  occasionally  been  seen 

3i^eof   -amboatsupo:';:Xsis^^^;^^^^^^  (See  number  and 

cnnati  to  New  Orleans  and  back  has  hoT  JlT  •  P*''"^"  ^'''"'  ^•"■ 

Orleans  to  Louisville  the  short  .  ,        '"  "'""*"""  *^°y«-     ^^°™  New 

the  distance  being     650    m^    /"T  I" '""  "^'^ '^^^  ""^  *-  ^-^  : 
generaUy  high-prefsurf  nower       .°         .^"  '""*''"'•    ^^«  «'««™boats  have 

these  waters      The  fi  stTamT     T7 ''"''  ''^^'°"°"'  W  happened  upon 
in  1810.  steam-vessel  for  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  built 

tbeS:w::^:xrti:::!r^  - '-  ^^-^-^^^^  ^^  ^^-^  -« pen  of 

whether  man  or  Least,  has  to  exert  hifntrnT;  •  '^''"'  "  ^''^  calamity,  that  even-  indiviH^,!! 

element  The  Indian  quickly  remove  to  die-  Ifn^H^  ■^'"?""  ll'™  '°  ^^"'P^  from^tl  e  d.  jS 
different  stripes  oflan^  that  remain  rncovtedi^ttij"/";°i'  '\'  T^'  «"^  ««•"«  ^'^^^  Vo  the 
way  through  the  waters  until  thev  nerUh  frnn,  fl  5  "'^^  ^^^  "'e  flood,  or  attempt  to  force  th^ir 
bitants  have  laftp  readv  made  on  wlWoh  ^h  ""^"^-    ^'°"g  ^^e  banks  of  the  river  the  inhi 

and  which  they  then  fas™n  with  r^es  or^^n""  • '"  "'^'"r'^"^'  '^''"  »"'«.  «"d  tb^proviir 
the  melancholy  spectacle  prrsented^bv  H./r^''  ".""  ^?  ''"^  ''"•««r  '^e^^.  while  they  SmS 
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They  resort  to  the  low  ridges  surrounded  by  the  waters,  and  destroy  thousands  of  deer  merely  for 
their  skins,  leaving  the  flesli  to  putrefy. 

"  The  river  itself,  rolling  its  Swollen  waters  along,  presents  a  spectacle  of  the  most  imposing 
nature.  Although  no  large  vessel,  unless  propelled  by  steam,  can  now  make  its  way  against  the 
current,  it  is  seen  covered  by  boats  laden  with  produce,  which,  running  out  from  all  the  smaller 
streams,  float  silently  towards  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  owners,  meanwhile,  not  very  well 
assured  of  finding  a  landing-place  even  there.  The  water  is  covered  with  yellow  foam  and 
pumice,  the  latter  having  floated  from  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  north-west.  The  eddies  are 
larger  and  more  powerful  than  ever.  Here  and  there  tracts  of  forests  are  observed  undermined, 
the  trees  gradually  giving  way,  and  falling  into  the  stream.  Cattle,  horses,  bears,  and  deer,  are 
seen  at  times  attempting  to  swim  across  the  impetuous  mass  of  foaming  and  boiling  water;  whilst 
here  and  there  a  vulture  or  an  eagle  is  observed  perched  on  a  bloated  carcass,  tearing  it  up  in 
pieces,  as  regardless  of  the  flood  as  on  former  occasions  it  would  have  been  of  the  numerous 
sawyers  and  planters  with  which  the  surHice  of  the  river  is  covered  when  the  water  is  low.  Even 
the  steamer  is  frequently  distressed.  'I  lie  numberless  trees  and  logs  that  float  along,  break  itu 
paddles  and  retard  its  progress.  Besides,  it  is  on  such  occasions  diflicult  to  procure  fuel  to  main- 
tain its  fires;  and  it  is  not  only  at  very  distant  intervals  that  a  wood-yard  can  be  found  which  the 
water  has  not  carried  off. 

"  Following  the  river  in  your  canoe,  you  reach  those  parts  of  the  shores  that  are  protected 
against  the  overflowing  of  the  waters,  and  are  called  levies.  There  you  find  the  whole  population 
of  tlie  district  at  work,  repairing  and  augmenting  those  artificial  barriers  which  are  several  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  fields.  Every  person  appears  to  dread  the  opening  of  a  crevasse,  by  which 
the  waters  may  rush  into  his  fields.  In  spite  of  all  exertions,  however,  the  crevasse  opens,  and 
water  bursts  impetuously  over  the  plantations,  and  lays  waste  the  crops  which  so  lately  were 
blooming  in  all  the  luxuriance  of  spring.  It  opens  up  a  new  channel,  which,  for  aught  I 
know  to  the  contrary,  may  carry  its  waters  even  to  the  Mexican  gulf. 

"  But  now,  kind  reader,  observe  this  great  flood  gradually  subsiding,  and  again  see  the 
mighty  changes  which  it  has  effected.  The  watery  have  now  been  carried  into  the  distant  ocean. 
The  eartli  is  everywhere  covered  by  a  deep  deposit  of  muddy  loam,  which,  in  drying,  splits 
into  deep  and  narrow  chasms,  presenting  a  reticulated  appearance,  and  from  which,  as  the 
weather  becomes  warmer,  disagreeable,  and  at  times  noxious,  exhalations  arise,  and  fill  the 
lower  stratum  of  the  atmosphere,  as  with  a  dense  fog.  The  banks  of  the  river  have  almost 
everywhere  been  broken  down  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Large  streams  are  now  found  to 
exist,  where  none  were  formerly  to  be  seen,  having  forced  their  way  in  direct  lines  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  bends.  These  are,  by  the  navigator,  called  short  cuts.  Some  of  them  have 
proved  large  enough  to  produce  a  change  in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  If  I  mistake  not, 
one  of  these,  known  by  tlie  name  of  Grand  Cut-off,  and  only  a  few  miles  in  length,  has  diverted 
the  river  from  its  natural  course,  and  has  shortened  it  by  fifty  miles.  The  upper  parts  of  the 
islands  present  a  bulwark  consisting  of  an  enormous  mass  of  floated  trees  of  all  kinds,  which  have 
lodged  there.  Large  sand-banks  have  been  completely  removed  by  the  impetuous  whirls  of  the 
waters,  and  have  been  deposited  in  other  places.  Some  appear  quite  new  to  the  eye  of  the 
navigator,  who  has  to  mark  their  situatioa  and  bearings  in  liis  log-book.  The  trees  on  the 
margins  of  the  banks  have  in  many  parts  given  way.  They  are  seen  bending  over  the  stream, 
like  the  grounded  arms  of  an  overwhelmed  army  of  giants.  Everywhere  are  heard  the  lamen- 
tations of  the  farmer  and  planter,  whilst  tlieir  servants  and  themselves  are  busily  employed 
in  repairing  the  damages  occasioned  by  the  floods.  At  one  crevasse  an  old  ship  or  iwo,  dis- 
mantled for  the  purpose,  are  sunk,  to  obstruct  the  passage  opened  by  the  still  rushing  waters, 
while  new  earth  is  brought  to  till  up  the  chasms.  The  squatter  is  seen  shouldering  his  rifle,  and 
making  his  way  through  the  morass,  in  search  of  his  lost  stock,  to  drive  the  survivors  home,  and 
save  thn  skins  of  the  drowned.  New  fences  have  everywhere  to  be  formed;  even  new  houses  must 
be  erected,  to  save  which  from  a  like  disaster,  the  settler  places  them  on  an  elevated  platform, 
supported  by  pillars  made  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  The  lands  must  be  ploughed  anew;  and  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes  may  yet  be  raised.  But  the  rich  pros- 
pects of  the  planter  are  blasted.  The  traveller  is  impeded  in  his  journey,  the  creeks  and  smaller 
streams  having  broken  up  their  banks  in  a  degree  proportionate  to  their  size.  A  bank  of  sand 
wliich  seems  firm  and  secure,  suddenly  gives  way  beneath  the  traveller's  horse,  and  the  next 
moment  the  animal  has  sunk  in  the  quicksand,  either  to  the  chest  in  front,  or  over  the  crupper 
behind,  leaving  its  master  in  a  situation  not  to  be  envied. 

"  Unlike  the  mountain  torrents  and  small  rivers  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  Mississippi 
rises  but  slowly  during  these  floods,  continuing  for  several  weeks  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  about  an 
inch  in  the  day.  Wiien  at  its  height,  it  undergoes  little  fluctuation  for  some  days,  and  after  this 
subsides  as  slowly  as  it  rose.  The  usual  duration  of  a  flood  is  from  four  to  six  weeks,  although, 
on  some  occasions,  it  is  protracted  to  two  months. 

"  Every  one  knows  how  largely  the  idea  of  floods  and  cataclysms  enter  into  the  speculations  of 
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coverera,  Lewi,  a'd  CiIaI      ThZT     „       ""«'"'' "'"'  "  '^°'  "»  «"»  ««- 

far  fro.  the  b.L  „,  the™:.  ^ nrortrL'r''"' ^^^ 
northern  they  gave  the  nam.  of  T,ff  ,  i'  mountains.    To  the 

southern  Maddiaon.  AntTeae af '!r7  '^°  ""*  °°"'«»'  »"''  "o  '"= 
formed  of  smooth  pebbt  irdTr^rZ  fh"  '""'  '*'''''■  "■»''  •-"  «■- 
dred  miles  above  the  fori  "f  th?MC?  T""'  """P"'*"'-    One  hun- 

subordinate  branches  Jf  li'b  ^fc"' .'w'. '"*'  """f-"- --!  two 
coming  from  the  nor.h.lrdth„.h?from';  "^^  I"""»»'bropy,  one 
is  fifty  yards  wide,  cold  ran  d  ZT  •  .  '  'oulh-east.     Wisdom  river 

son ,  it  drains  the  yrZ^  oTmeZ!  7*  °  f'"  """'^  "«"  '-'^■'"  «>»  J'ff- 

on  aoeountof  its  rapwTy  ^ThUiZ  T  ""  "'°°"'°™' ''"'"  ™"'"8.ble 
extreme  navigable  poinf  f  S^^^r^^Tr  n  nTl  r^f  r  """  '""""  ""  ''  «■» 
minutes  and  forty-three  seconds  T;mie?brnd  '"'''''"  .'"^'  '""^ 
row  ent^nee,  formed  by  the  high  mounTJn  wMeh  7  °  ™"'  ""  "'  »"" 
head  of  an  elevated  valfey,  ten^miles  ; ^and  fi™  bT;?.:??  /''''  "  '"' 
Clous  cove  several  miles  in  diameter      P,„      "™  1"°'*  '<"»  to  form  a  spa- 

tbese  mountains,  which  nJZT:\.T,Z7:Lr  "V"""'"  "" 
remotest  water  of  the  Missis.inDi  A,,k.  ""»"' of  half  a  mUe,  issues  the 
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stream,  full  of  islands.  Peaks  of  Eli  i  t  r  ' '"''  """'-"atively,  tranqml 
dicular  elevations  oi  .ZT^rl^T^TrC^^Z"""''"  -""P™" 
flows  are  covered  with  pines    ced.T     7,  "■°'"««"'  "round  which  it 

bounding  on  their  suram  Uwh!       I,  "'  ""<!»»«»«..»  sieep  are  seen 
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About  forty-seven  miles  below  where  the  Missouri  gushes  from  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  into  its  channel  through  the  upper  plains^  are  the  Gates  of  the 
Rocky  mountaiiu.  In  ascending  the  stream,  it  increases  in  rapidity,  depth,  and 
breadth,  to  the  mouth  of  this  formidable  pass,  where  the  rocks  approach  it  on 
both  sides,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  edge  of  the  water  to  the  height  of 
1200  feet.  Near  the  base  they  are  composed  of  black  granite ;  but  above,  the 
whole  are  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and  cream  colour.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks,  which  project 
over  the  river,  and  menace  the  passenger  with  destruction.  For  the  space 
of  five  miles  and  three  quarters,  the  rocks  rise  to  the  above  degree  of  elevation, 
and  the  rl/er,350  yards  broad,  seems  to  have  forced,  or  sawn  its  channel  through 
the  solid  rocks,  for  nearly  six  miles  in  length;  incased,  as  it  were,  during  all  this 
distance,  between  two  walls  of  about  1200  feet  high.  During  the  whole  of  the  dis- 
tance the  water  is  very  deep,  even  at  ^he  edges ;  and,  for  the  first  three  miles,  there 
is  not  a  spot,  except  fer  a  few  yards^  on  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  olifis. 

The  river,  for  the  distance  of  about  seventeen  miles,  becomes  almost  a  con- 
tinued cataract.  In  this  distance  its  perpendic^ilar  descent  is  362  feet.  The 
first  fall  is  ninety-eight  feet ;  the  second,  nineteen  j  the  third,  forty-seven ;  the 
fourth,  twenty-six.  Next  to  the  Niagara,  these  falls  are  the  most  stupendous 
of  any  known  in  the  world.  The  Missouri  continues  to  rush  furiously  onward 
for  a  long  distance  beyond,  but  there  is  not  much  variation  in  its  appearance 
until  its  confluence  with  the  Platte,  which  river  brings  down  vast  quantities  of 
coarse  sand.  The  Missouri  is  then  studded  with  islands.  The  formation  of 
which  is  minutely  described  by  Lewis  and  Clarke.  The  sand,  as  it  has  drifted 
down,  has  adhered  to  some  of  the  projecting  points  of  the  shore,  and  formed  a 
hard  barrier  of  resistance  to  the  mud,  which  fills  up  the  river  to  the  same  height 
with  the  sand-bar  itself.  As  soon  as  it  has  acquired  consistency,  willows  grow, 
their  roots  imparting  solidity  to  the  whole:  with  further  accumulations,  the 
cotton-wood  tree  next  appears,  till  the  soil  is  gradually  raised  to  a  point  above 
the  highest  freshets.  Thus  stopped  in  its  course,  the  water  seeks  a  passage 
elsewhere,  and,  as  the  soil  on  each  side  is  light  and  yielding,  what  was  only 
a  peninsula  becomes  gradually  an  island ;  and  the  river,  during  the  period  of 
formation  scoops  additional  room  for  its  waters  from  the  adjacent  shore.  In  this 
way  the  Missouri,  like  the  Mississippi,  is  continually  cutting  off"  the  projections  of 
the  shore,  and  leaving  its  ancient  channel,  which  may  be  traced  by  the  deposits 
of  mud,  and  a  few  stagnant  ponds. 

Along  the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri,  below  the  Platte,  the  soil  is  described 
as  generally  fertile,  and,  although  timber  is  scarce,  there  is  still  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  settlers.     Above   the  Platte,  although  the  soil  is  said  to  be  rich,  the 
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near  the  Missouri  it  flows  through  open  meadows  and  low  grounds  wooded  on  its 
borders.  In  the  upper  country  its  course  is  Haid  to  be  very  rapid,  but  during 
the  two  last,  and  largest,  portions,  its  current  is  much  more  gentle  than  that  of 
the  Missouri.  On  the  sand-bars,  and  along  the  margin  of  this  river,  grows  the 
small-leafed  willow ;  in  the  low  grounds  adjoining,  are  scattered  rose  bushes 
three  or  four  feet  high,  the  red-berry,  service  berry,  and  redwood.  The  higher 
plains  border  either  immediately  on  the  river,  where  they  are  generally  timbered, 
and  have  an  undergrowth  like  that  of  the  low  grounds,  with  the  addition  of  the 
broad-leafed  willow,  gooseberry,  purple  currant,  and  honeysuckle  ;  or  they  grew 
between  the  low  grounds  and  the  hills,  and  for  the  most  part  without  wood,  or 
any  growth ;  except  large  quantities  of  wild  hyssop,  a  plant  which  rises  to  the  height 
of  about  two  feet :  like  the  willow  of  the  sand-bars,  it  is  a  favourite  food  of  the 
buffalo,  elk,  deer,  grouse,  porcupine,  hare,  and  rabbit. — Lewis  attd  Clarke. 

The  Plattk  is  much  more  rapid  than  the  Missouri,  and  drives  its  current  to 
the  northern  bank,  on  which  it  is  constantly  encroaching.  At  some  distance 
above  the  confluence,  the  Missouri  is  two  miles  wide,  with  a  rapid  current  of 
ten  miles  an  hour  in  some  parts,  the  rapidity  increases  as  it  approaches  the 
mouth  of  the  Platte  ;  the  velocity  of  which,  combined  with  the  vast  quantity  of 
rolling  sands  which  are  drifting  down  it,  into  the  Missouri,  renders  it  unna- 
vigable,  except  for  flats  or  rafts,  or  by  the  Indians  who  pass  it  in  small  flat  canoes 
made  of  hides,  and  the  Americans  who  have  contrived  to  navigate  it  by  means 
of  keel-boats,  which,  being  constructed  to  draw  but  litt'e  water,  and  built  upon  a 
small  flat  keel,  are  remarkably  well  adapted  for  ascending  rapid  and  shallow 
streams.  The  Platte  winds  its  course,  from  west  to  east,  for  more  than  800 
miles. 

The  Kansas  is  described  as  resembling  the  Missouri,  with  a  more 
moderate  current,  and  waters  less  turbid.  Its  valley,  Uke  that  of  the  Missouri, 
consists  of  a  deep  and  fertile  soil,  producing  forests  of  cotton-wood,  sycamore, 
and  other  trees,  interspersed  with  meadows  ;  but  in  the  upper  part  the  trees 
become  more  and  more  scattered,  and  at  length  disappear :  the  country  around  ' 
its  sources  spreads  into  an  immense  prairie. 

The  Osage,  so  called  from  the  tribe  of  Indians  inhabiting  its  banks, 
flows  into  the  Missouri  133  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Mississippi.  Its 
sources  are  in  the  Ozark  mountains.  Flowing  along  the  base  of  the  north- 
western slope  of  a  mountainous  range,  it  receives  from  the  east  several  rapid 
tributaries.  In  point  of  magnitude  this  river  ranks  with  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  been  represented  as  navigable  for  600  miles,  but  this 
Major  Long  considers  an  exaggeration,  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  shoals 
and  sand-bars  in  its  current.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  traverses  broad 
and  fertile  bottom-lands,  bearing  heavy  forests  of  sycamore  and  cotton- trees. 
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sissippi  river  and  its  principal  tributaries,  and  also  tlie  St.  Louis  harbour.  He  who  has  had 
occasion  to  traverse  the  Mississippi,  in  one  of  the  numerous  steamboats  which  ply  upon 
that  river,  may  perchance  have  been  cast  in  contact  with  one  of  those  numerous  snag? 
which  beset  the  stream^  causing  a  degree  of  confusion,  if  not  a  damage,  which  it  is  highly 
desirable  might  be  prevented.  The  amount  of  value  afloat  upon  it,  at  all  times  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  and  the  value  of  the  property  whose  fate  would  be  probably  involved 
in  the  improvement,  naturally  calls  for  some  effective  aid  on  the  part  of  the  general  govern- 
ment. Independently  of  the  carrying  trade  from  the  remote  interior,  the  cotton  and  sugar 
plantations,  which  send  their  cargoes  abroad  from  the  states  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi, 
Tennessee  and  Arkansas — the  tobacco  which  is  yearly  shipped  from  the  states  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  Mississippi  and  Illinois — together  with  the  manufactured  articles  imported 
and  exported  from  those  states,  exceeding  in  value  that  of  its  agricultural  products,  and  the 
importance,  as  places  of  shipment,  of  the  numerous  ports  upon  the  river— all  tend  to  pre- 
sent additional  claims  for  the  aid  of  Congress. 

"  The  removal  of  those  obstructions  which  have  so  long  impeded  the  Mississippi  naviga- 
tion, would  seem  to  be  a  no  very  difficult  object.  The  most  convenient  instrument  for  that 
purpose  is  termed  a  snag-boat,  which,  with  its  machinery,  will  usually  remove  about  twenty 
per  day ;  the  cost  of  working  the  boat  being  fifty  or  seventy  dollars,  and  requiring  fifty 
men ;  and  the  expense  of  construction  being  from  25,000  dollars  to  26,000  dollars.  The 
numerous  wrecks  of  snagged  steamboats,  which  strew  that  noble  river — the  fact  that 
freights  and  persons  from  nearly  half  of  the  union  are  afloat  continually  upon  its  bosom — 
that  nearly  6,000,000  of  people,  residing  in  the  bordering  territory,  would  be  benefited  in 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  improvement ;  and  that  the  imports  and  exports  of  nine  states 
and  two  territories,  which  skirt  its  banks,  must  pass  along  its  waters,  tend  materially  to 
strengthen  the  claims  which  have  been  urged  before  Congress  for  the  improvement  of  its 
navigation.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons  are  sailing  upon  its  surface  during  the  sea- 
son of  navigation — property  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars  are  risked  upon  its  waters. 
The  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the  east  are  deeply  interested  in  the  subject,  because 
the  advance  of  freights  is  not  less  than  ten  per  cent,  m  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of 
navigation ;  and  the  losses  of  insurance  companies,  yearly,  amount  to  no  inconsiderable 
sum.  Moreover,  not  one-tenth  part  of  the  land  which  skirts  it  has  been  subdued  to  culti- 
vation ;  and  the  bright  prospects  of  wealth  and  strength  that  are  continually  unfolding, 
from  the  developing  resources  of  the  soil,  are  ever  adding  to  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  desired  improvement  as  a  merely  mercantile  enterprise,  important  from  the  fact  that,  of 
the  total  number  of  steamboat  losses  throughout  the  whole  country,  the  greater  proportion 
occur  upon  the  Mississippi  river." 

The  Red  River  is  the  lowest  great  tributary  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi. 

Its  source,  or  rather  sources,  rise  at  the  lower  range  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 

near  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico.     ITie  several  head  branches  unite  into  one,  into  which 

flow  several  tributaries,  the  largest  of  which  are  Blue  river,  and  False  Washita. 

The  south  bank  of  it  forms,  for  a  great  distance,  the  boundary  between  the  United 

States  and  Texas.     A  great  part  of  its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  red 

soil ;  which,  colouring  its  waters,  has  given  this  river  its  name.     Its  banks  are 

covered  with  grass,  and  vines,  which  are  said  to  yield  excellent  grapes.     About 

100  miles  above  Natchitoches,  that  great  impediment  to  navigation,  called  the  Raft, 

commences,  over  and  through  the  alluvions  and  fallen  trees  which  the  waters 

have  carried  and  deposited.      This  interruption   occurs   at  a  shallow  expansion 

of  the  river  to   the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  a  length  of  sixty  or 

seventy  miles.     In  some  places,  the  rafts  covered  the  whole  river,  and  had  grass 

and  willows  growing  on  the  alluvial  soil  collected  on  it,  and  could  be  even  crossed 
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"  The  obstructions  in  Red  river  claiming  our  attention,  are  obviously  attributable  to 
causes  like  those  that  are  still  operative  in  working  changes  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  this  stream.  Floating  trees,  and  other  drift,  are  brought  down  by  every  freshet.  The 
channels  through  which  it  has  a  tendency  to  pass  are,  in  some  places,  too  narrow  to  admit 
of  its  passage,  and  in  others  so  thickly  set  with  snags,  planters,  &c.,  that  its  progresi 
downward  is  effectually  interrupted  by  tnem.  In  either  cose  the  drift  is  arrested  in  its 
progress,  and  becomes  stationary.  A  raft  ii  thus  commenced,  and  accumulates  incessantly, 
so  long  as  the  drift  continues  to  run.  Every  successive  freshet  contributes  to  its  enlarge- 
ment, by  furnishing  new  supplies  of  floating  materials ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  a 
Thh  many  miles  in  extent  is  formed.  The  accumulations  having  been  continued  for  a jyear 
or  two,  the  materials  first  deposited  become  water-soaked  and  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the 
channel,  while  those  more  recently  brought  down,  successively  follow  the  same  example. 
The  current  of  the  stream,  which  began  to  be  checked  in  its  velocity,  as  soon  as  the  raft 
began  to  form,  is  at  length  effectually  arrested,  and  the  water  must  pass  off  in  another 
direction  through  a  new  channel  or  l>at/ou  formed  for  its  passage.  The  old  channel  below 
the  raft  being  thus  blocked  up,  becomes  a  lagoon  of  stagnant  water,  and  serves  as  a 
receptacle  for  depositions  from  the  turbid  waters  of  the  river.  Every  freshet  brings  down 
a  fresh  supply  of  alluvion,  with  which  the  old  channel  is  eventually  filled,  and  in  process  of 
time  effectually  obliterated.  In  this  way  old  channels  become  obstructed  and  effaced,  and 
new  ones  are  formed  ;  changes  of  this  character  have  been  in  progress,  till  at  length  the 
river  valley  presents  a  profusion  of  bayous,  lagoons,  lakes,  and  swamps,  scattered  in  every 
direction. 

"  Since  the  formation  of  the  present  raft,  by  which  the  main  navigable  channel  has  been 
obstructed,  a  passage  for  keel-boats  hos  been  found,  leading  upward  tlirough  Coddo  bayou, 
Coddo  lake.  Clear  lake.  Black  and  Red  bayous  ;  at  the  head  of  which  last,  it  again  enters 
the  main  river,  between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  above  the  raft. 

"  Three  miles  below  Shreveport  is  one  of  the  most  copious  outlets  anywhere  to  be  found 
in  connexion  with  the  main  channel.  This  outlet  is  at  the  head  of  Bayou  Pierre,  which 
conveys  from  the  main  river  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  volume;  a  large  portion  of  which 
is  again  restored  to  the  main  channel  at  Shreve's  island  and  Cut-off,  six  miles  below  the 
outlet.  Bayou  Pierre,  which  vies  with  the  main  channel  in  the  copiousness  of  its  stream, 
enters  Lake  Wallace  on  the  right  of  the  river  valley,  and  after  passing  through  a  series  of 
lakes  and  bayous  on  that  side  of  the  valley,  and  occasionally  washing  the  bases  of  the 
river  hills  on  the  same  side,  unites  again  with  the  main  navigable  channel,  a  little  above 
Grand  Ecore,  Natchitoches,  and  about  100  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  below  the  head 
of  the  bayou. 

"  About  midway  of  the  distance  last  mentioned,  or  fifty  miles  below  the  head  of  Bayou 
Pierre,  is  another  considerable  outlet,  in  the  same  direction,  viz  ,  to  the  right,  called  Pasca- 
groula  bayou,  which  communicates  with  Bayou  Pierre,  and  conveys  about  one-third  part  of 
the  water  of  the  mtun  channel  at  the  head  of  the  bayou,  from  the  main  liver  to  Bayou 
Pierre.  There  are  numerous  other  outlets  and  bayous  communicating  in  a  similar  manner 
with  Bayou  Pierre,  and  serving  not  only  to  reduce  the  volume  of  the  main  stream,  but  to 
check  the  speed  ofits  current,  which,  in  many  places,  does  not  exceed  one  naile  and  a  quar- 
ter per  hour,  ot  the  present  stage  of  water.  Owing  to  this  reduction  of  its  volume,  the 
capacity  of  the  main  channel  has  been  considerably  reduced ;  so  that  from  the  head  of 
Pascagoula  bayou  downward,  to  the  mouth  or  inlet  of  Loggy  bayou,  embracing  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  its  average  width  does  not  exceed  100  feet,  and  the  speed  of  its  current  one 
mile  and  a  half  per  hour. 

"  On  the  left  of  the  river,  below  Shreveport,  are  numerous  small  outlet  bayous,  which 
lead  to,  and  unite  with,  Benoist  bayou.  Willow-chute,  Arc,  all  of  which  discharge  their 
waters  into  Lake  Bodcau,  and  through  Bayou  Bodcau  into  Lake  Bostineau ;  all  of  which  are 
situated  near  the  river  hills,  by  which  the  valley  is  bounded  on  the  north-east  side  of  the 
river.  The  waters  thus  congregated  in  the  lake  last  mentioned,  are  conveyed  back  again 
to  the  main  channel  through  Loggy  bayou,  Coshatta  bayou,  and  other  less  considerable 
channels.  By  means  of  these  successive  "re-augmentations,  the  main  stream  becomes  more 
voluminous,  and  its  current  more  rapid,  from  the  mouth  of  Loggy  bayou  downward,  to  the 
mouth  of  Bayou  Pierre,  through  a  distance  of  about  seventy-five  miles. 
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^^r^'^^^^^^^  r^'^'l  -»>-»'  ''eel-boau  were  con- 

o«tre,nity  of  Lake  Ba.tineauXrou  Bod^  T'n '^.  '^''""«^i '"  '  »'«y°».  t''"  -uthem 
of  w  uch  la«t  it  united  aga  „  S  the  prli?''!  ""^r'  T'^  ^"-*--e''"te;  at  the  heid 
structed  by  the  raft.         ^  ^  '"^"""^  "avigablo  channel,  which  was  then  unob- 

|an{if  tteS  T'4T'^ZZ'TS:Z"'y  *-»  -r^"  ^7  ''•e  -te  of  Loui. 
boats  are  enabled  to  ascen/throulthi  chann^  S'  """'"^*^'^  *'''^  »'>»*  "»••««"».  keel- 
"".norou.  inhabitants  residing  in  Ss  vi^nity      '"'  """^  -^'^"""nodations  are  thus  aftbrded  to 

head  o/Zt  ^:lt^Z",:;t:t7Z^,''T^^  ^  ^^-'-^  o^  ten  n,i.es.  to  the 
nver.  both  fn  high  and  low  water.  Ises  I.'  a  ^t^'^'T  *'|"'^*  *''«  ""ti'^  volume  of  the 
nver  valley,  and  near  the  river  hiiis'^rt  Jt M  ^     '"""*''  "'"**«^  °°  *»»«  "«ht  of  the 

vi.  theX.dt.'d  &r  LSXt^:ndif  ^  '"*«  *""  -''^-'^^  »-«-. 
water  of  the  entire  river,  having  been  much  enla^ri  ?,t"''^'"»  •**  '«"'  two-thirds  of  the 
first  settlements  on  Red  river,  between  Na  obi /nP  "^"^Hl  *  P*"«^  °f  »  f^v^  yeaw.  The 
shores  of  the  Cane  or  Little  rivers;  Z  SSl  ^t Tb^^t  "^T "-^"^ "«™  -""^^^  »l«"/t''e 
ijr'r^  *("*"^  ""«'  '■'>••  ""^vigatirn.  lieL  two  ir*  ^"^"^  *^«"  -^^  inconsiderable 
Math  which  they  are  connected,  unite  their  waZ/--^''™''.  "V^  **'«  numerous  bayous 
of  sixty  miles  /ownwa,^.  as  mUsurld  oTthe  BonS' o^n'  r»Kr'"""'el>  at  thedistL^ 
Cane  or  L.tUe  river,  from  the  head  of  the  Bond^eu  *^  '"''""'  *"  '"^'""^d  «>»  t»'e 

about  f  y  Plerr  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ^.i-andri.  embracing  a  distance  of 

i.Jg  th„,ugh  a  distant  of  Xuftrmi£artwb   P  "''*^^  '^  ^^'^'''^  *"^  ™P^.  extend- 
of  the  river,  is  about  five  feet.     tL  IVuctTons  V^^  ^'^'  '"  «  ^er^  'o-  strl 

vep.  soft,  probably  soponaceous  rock,   tiro uSX^^^^^^^  occasione/ by  beds^of 

channel  of  a  capacity  to  admit  steamboats  Xh  nn  5    k»^  ^"i"  contemplated  to  cut  a 
comparatively  moderate.  '       '*''''  "°  '^**"*>t'  may  be  e£Fected  at  an  expense 

l.tt«rm.nymil«6omitt  mouth.  ""°"''^»™'*'™«a»  mUr«  ,dle/of  rf» 

.J.U.,  n.^j.vrb5j  rsutr  A'^LTi-ts  ^/*"7""  ■>' '"-"«"'«"« 

of  a  cut-oflFat  the  gorge  of  Tunica  bend  in  Zm"^  brought  under  cultivation,  by  means 
Red  river,  at  which^this  river  has  to  tmverstafr''"T'  *  ^''^"'"««  ^^°^  the  iuth  ^5 

across  m  the  direction  here  coiitemolatPcl   tL    7    .?     T?  y*"^^-     %  turning  the  river 
the  bend  and  Red  river,  and  even  to  a  Ich  .tT"""  f '"^  ^"^'''^^  «'»«'"  pointe  tt^ee^ 

rivttiir-^*"  prevent  ^^^'i:j::^of7^ti:iz.T^^^ 

whicVt£tpfif  :ti  just  considei^  is  the  only  one  by 

'       rendered  .«....:,.,,  of  cultivation      Ttri&'^v^^^^^  "^  ^^^h^ts^ 

>ntly  adhesive  .JZ^Tr^Z'^^'^l'^'i^^^^^  •'°"ojn«  are 


and  rendered  susceptible  of  cultivation.     Thp  «ll„vV„'"7"\'"(.'" ,"'«  "ommion  of  freshets, 
composed,  ,s  not  sufficiently  adhesive  and  con^n^T/^f^^^^^^  '^^  ^^'^  "ver  bottoms  are 

embankments  of  a  characteV  to  resist  Z\h2F  \  ^^^  formation  of  levees  and  other 

merous  attempts  have  been  r.:!:Vllo:iTZ£  Z":^- ±t  ^^     "^^ 

-  j-c.„i.„  .^rvrnuws  at  various 
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imints   on  the  river,  but   in  almost  every   inatance  thoy  have   proved   ineffectual   atitl 
abortive. 

"  Amonfif  the  remarkable  anomaliei  preiented  by  Red  river,  may  be  cloased  certain 
irref^ularitie*  in  the  inundations  of  its  extensive  flats.  Overflows  occasionally  prevail  in 
ioine  piirts  of  the  valley,  to  such  an  extent  and  duration,  that  the  timber  growth  upon  ex- 
tensive tracts  becomes  deadened,  and  is  succeeded  either  by  a  spacious  pool  of  stagnant 
water,  or  by  a  growth  of  cotton  wood,  willows,  vines,  and  otiier  aquatic  shrubbery  ;  while 
other  portions  of  the  valley  of  equal  extent  are  left  destitute  of  overflows  during  equal 
periods  of  time,  and  become  flt  for  cultivation. 

••  The  river  seldom  or  never  brings  down  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  inundate  its  entire 
valley,  from  the  river  hills  on  one  side  to  those  on  the  other,  at  one  and  the  same  time.  The 
channels  leading  towards  one  side  of  the  valley  may  become  obstnicted  at  their  heads  by 
rafts  or  otlierwise,  while  those  leading  towards  the  other  side  are  left  open,  and  subject  to 
gradual  enlargement.  Such  being  the  case,  the  side  of  the  valley  first  mentioned  fails  to 
receive  its  wonted  supply  of  water,  while  that  last  mentioned  receives  a  supply  unusually 
large.  In  this  way  tracts  that  were  previously  dry,  become  and  continue  inundated,  while 
other  tracts  previously  submerged  are  left  destitute  of  water,  and  become  dry,  firm,  and 
susceptible  ot  cultivation.  The  ordinary  effects  of  submersion  and  desiccation  will  be  ex- 
hibited in  the  vegetable  products  liable  to  be  affected  by  changes  of  this  nature.  Among 
these,  are  the  deadening  of  trees,  by  long  continued  immersion  of  their  bases  under 
water,  and  the  springing  of  a  dry  land  growth  in  situations  from  which  overflows  have 
been  excluded.  Under  ni-esent  circumstances,  and  owing  in  part  to  the  obstructions  in  the 
main  channel,  occasioned  by  the  existing  rah,  an  unusual  quantity  of  river  water  is  thrown 
towards  the  right  side  of  its  valley,  and  causes  a  superabundance  of  water  in  Lake  Caddo, 
Cross  lake,  Bayou  Pierre,  and  the  water-courses  connected  with  them,  which  are  now 
filled  up  to  an  extraordinary  depth  ;  so  much  so,  that  large  tracts,  formerly  frequented  by 
hunters,  and  said  to  have  been  once  inhabited  by  Indians,  are  now  submersed  many  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  water. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  the  reverse  is  true  with  respect  to  the  bayous  and  lakes  situated 
on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  ;  the  supplies  of  water  received  by  which,  at  the  present  time, 
are  far  less  abundant  than  they  were  formerly,  and,  in  consequence,  swomps  and  other 
tracts,  previously  inundated,  are  now  partially  reclaimed,  and  beg^n  to  produce  a  dry  land 
growth  of  trees,  shrubbery,  &c. 

"  Hence  it  results,  also,  that  numerous  bayous,  leading  transversely  of  the  valley,  and 
intercommunicating  betT7een  the  main  navigable  channel  and  the  several  lateral  bayous  of 
which  we  have  already  treated,  sometimes  exhibit  currents  of  water  tending  towards  one 
side  of  the  valley,  and  at  other  times  currents  completely  reversed  and  tending  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  according  to  their  subserviency  in  draining  the  water  from  an  overcharged 
to  an  uncharged  channel. 

"  In  connexion  with  the  circumstances  detailed  as  above,  there  is  another  worthy  of  par- 
ticular notice  in  this  place,  viz.,  the  fact  that  the  date  of  extreme  high  water  of  any  freshet 
occurs  about  two  weeks  earlier  at  the  head  of  the  region  of  which  we  have  been  treating, 
or  at  the  outlet  of  Red  bayou,  than  it  does  at  Natchitoches ;  or  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  the  intervening  periods  being  required  for  the  diffusion  of 
the  surplus  waters  over  the  extensive  lakes,  lagoons,  and  swamps,  included  within  this 
spacious  district. 

"  The  new  rafi  has  contributed  to  reduce  the  speed  of  the  current  materially,  and  of 
course  the  volume  of  water  passing  in  the  channel.  It  has,  at  the  same  time,  served  to  in- 
crease the  elevation  of  surface  water  at  the  head  of  the  rah,  and  to  cause  a  very  consi- 
derable increase  in  the  quantity  of  water  drawn  from  the  main  channel  by  Cheftel's  bayou, 
and  other  outlets  above. 

"  The  range  from  extreme  low  to  extreme  high  water  at  the  head  of  the  raft,  is  only 
about  five  feet,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ordinary  range,  not  only  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  but  generally,  from  the  head  of  Red  bayou  downward,  to  that  of  Benoist's  baynu, 
sixteen  miles  below  Hurricane  bluff. 

"  Subsequently  to  the  removal  of  the  old  raft,  and  soon  after  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object  on  that  part  of  the  river  above  considered,  the  channel  was  again  blocked  up 
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ver^  .Wt  t.a.e,  when  the  fom.atio;„    the  Jtent  S  ' ''""^"'' ," ""^""^  "P*"  «>"t  fo^^. 
,       The  old  raft  ocoup  ed  not  onl«  »K-  j-  /  .       '  commenced. 

LTir"  deep  4  con.n.Xr.^vtrufnTldT.u'''  T^  *'"> «'»"--' ''  '"ffieiently 
.mprovo.„ent,  «t  present  fa  Jed  f^^t  f^^' /'" '''"*''  '»«>«ve-,„entioned.   .^  the  3 

i  he  formation  of  mft.  ;«  d  j    •       . 

te.ned  at  or  near  the  suSce  of  it  wateTrf af^  awhile  remain  buo/auT^d  ^^e  sus- 
become  water-soaked,  and  sink  to  th?£;„L    '^**':,¥'«?  thus  exposed  for  a  vearrtTo 

channel  is  thorouirhlv  choked  K«  T  "rougnt  down  and  arrested,  till  at  I-n^t*!, 

"Wle  it.  e»l.™„™,  w°U  W  irr*  "■""  """»  "^«''"J'  •'  it.  lower  e-t,..,-, 

"'"•t'srhi'r£fr'^"™pv3riKdt^ 

.    ,      With  regard  to  the  difficult v-Vt  .  freedom  beneath  them.  i^  *^' '^^ 

.t  is  obvious  tfat  the  cos^  T^JZ-Z^Z'sZV'  T? ^^^  ^'^^^^  '^  '-«ties  of  rafts 
attendant  unon  the  removal  of  a  floatiSg  r^t  "     '  ™'*  "  -comparably  greater  than^hat 

ployed  in  the  rervaTSft^  Sott'  tr'P*'>"  "^  *»•«  '»'«'W°-y  proper  to  be  em 
manner  of  operating  upon  Sem.'"^  ''^''  obstructions  prevailing  in  lJd?iveTand^f  Z 
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"  The  machinery  and  other  apparatus  hitherto  employed  in  opere^tiona  upon  the  raft, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  devised  by  Captain  Shreve,  and  consist  principally  of  a  steamer, 
called  a  snag  boat,  of  remarkable  strength,  furnished  with  a  very  powerful  wheel  and  wind- 
lass, and  a  great  variety  of  chains,  waips,  and  other  cordage,  of  aiiferent  sizes  and  powers; 
also,  of  machine  boats  of  very  inferior  dimensions  and  strength,  for  raising  and  cutting  logs, 
snags,  &c.,  of  small  sizes,  which  are  also  furnished  with  windlasses  of  the  requisite  strength. 
The  windlass  and  other  machinery  of  the  snag-boat,  as  well  as  the  boat  itself,  are  wonced 
by  steam  power,  while  those  of  the  machine  boats  are  worked  by  hand.  In  attendance 
upon  the  boats  above  mentioned  were  a  keel-boat,  which  served  as  quarters  for  the  labourers 
employed  on  the  work,  and  sidffs  or  other  small  boats  for  their  conveyance  from  one  point 
to  another.  The  tools  and  implements  required  for  the  service,  and  kept  among  the 
apparatus  of  the  boats,  consisted  principally  of  cross-cut  and  other  saws,  axes,  shovels, 
spades,  mattocks,  blacksmiths'  tools,  &c.,  besides  cooking  stoves  and  other  culinary 
apparatus. 

"  The  force  required  to  man  a  snag-boat,  should  consist  of  a  captain,  mate,  pilot,  steam 
en^neer,  blacksmith,  four  firemen,  ten  labourers,  and  a  cook,  in  all  twenty  persons.  The 
force  may  be  increased  by  the  addition  of  more  labourers,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
service,  to  twenty-five  or  thirty. 

"  The  force  required  on  a  machine-boat  may  consist  of  six  to  ten  hands,  four  of  whom 
shoidd  be  expert  watermen. 

"  In  addition  to  the  cordage  required  for  actual  operation  with  the  boats,  an  extra 
supply  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  a  year's  service  should  be  stored  on  board  of  the 
boats,  the  cost  of  which  may  be  estimated  at  500  dollars. 

"  The  manner  of  operating  upon  a  floating  raft,  consists  in  first  running  the  snag- 
boat  forcibly  against  the  drift  at  its  lower  extremity,  the  boat  being  propelled  by  the 
full  force  of  its  steam-power.  This  operation  serves  to  loosen  the  logs  and  other  materials 
of  which  this  part  of  the  raft  is  composed.  When  sufficiently  loosened  in  this  vray,  warps 
are  carried  forward  and  applied  to  one  or  more  of  the  largest  logs  or  trees  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  boat,  and  some  hundreds  of  feet  ahead  of  it,  when  the  boat  is  backed  by  its  fuU 
steam-power,  and  a  portion  of  the  raft  withdrawn.  The  logs,  &c.,  thus  dragged  out,  are 
taken  up  successively  by  the  machine  boats  (or  by  the  snag-boat,  which  is  furnished  with 
apparatus  for  this  purpose),  and  reduced  to  pieces,  twelve  to  thirty  feet  in  length,  by  chop- 
ping with  axes  or  cutting  with  saws.  Thus  reduced,  the  materiab  are  thrown  into  the 
river  and  conveyed  away  by  its  current.  Pieces  having  the  roots  of  the  trees  from  which 
they  sprung  attached  to  them,  should  not  be  longer  than  the  shortest  length  just  men- 
tioned, and  instead  of  being  thrown  back  again  into  the  channel,  where  they  would  be 
likely  to  be  converted  into  planters  of  a  formidable  character,  should  be  thrown  on  shore, 
or  conveyed  into  bayous  or  pools  more  or  less  remote  from  the  navigable  channel.  Having 
thus  broken  up  and  removed  a  portion  of  the  raft,  successive  portions  of  the  same  are 
reduced  and  withdrawn  in  the  same  manner  till  the  whole  is  removed. 

"  The  method  of  operating  on  a  sunken  raft  differs  considerably  from  that  above 
described.  The  snag-boat  is  brought  up  to  the  foot  of  the  raft;  her  windlass  chain,  which 
is  very  stout  and  strong,  is  attached  to  some  one  of  the  largest  trees  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  raft,  the  tree  selected  for  this  purpose  being  partially  imbedded  in  the  bottom  or  sides 
of  the  channel,  after  the  manner  of  a  snag.  The  windlass  is  then  put  in  operation  by  the 
agency  of  uue  of  the  steam-engines  of  the  boat.  The  tree  is  now  wrested  from  its  moor- 
ings and  dragged  upon  the  roUar-ways  of  the  boat,  where  it  is  divided  by  saws  or  other- 
wise into  the  lengths  before-mentioned,  and  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner.  The  eradi- 
cation of  the  tree  by  this  process,  serves  to  loosen  a  greater  or  less  quantity  of  the  mate- 
rials of  the  raft,  which  are  taken  up  and  reduced  to  pieces  as  before,  and  then  turned 
adrift,  or  removed  from  the  channel  and  conveyed  into  pools  or  bayous  or  thrown  on 
shore. 

"  As  an  example  of  the  progress  made  in  the  removal  of  a  raft,  part  of  which  was 
sunken,  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  an  extent  of  more  than  a  mile  of  compact  raft 
was  removed  by  fifty-six  men  in  fifteen  days. 

"  In  case  a  snag  or  sawyer  of  large  size  has  to  be  removed,  the  snag-boat  is  brought 
up  to  it  in  a  manner  to  thrust  its  inclined  plane  or  lift  under  the  end  of  the  snag,  as  pre- 
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"  Whatever  the  mode  of  improTement,  car«  should  be  taken,  as  well  to  prevent  too 
large  a  portion  of  the  water  of  the  river  from  flowing  in  the  improved  channel,  as  to  prevent 
too  great  a  reduction  of  its  volume,  and  to  ensure  the  rer'iisite  supply.  The  former  of 
these  evils  will  be  likely  to  result  from  the  erection  of  dams  and  levees  for  the  purposes  in 
question,  should  such  structures  prove  stable  and  effectual;  while  it  is  believed  that  th(< 
latter  may  be  effectually  guarded  against  by  keeping  the  channel  open,  reducing  its  distances 
by  means  of  cutoffs,  and  thereby  enlarging  its  capacity,  and  increasing  the  speed  of  its 
current. 

"  There  is  still  another  species  of  improvement  deemed  desirable  and  necessary  by 
some,  but  which  I  regard  as  unadvisable  under  existing  circumstances.  The  mode  here 
adverted  to  contemplates  a  widening  of  the  channel  in  various  parts  of  the  river,  embracing 
an  extent  of  several  miles  in  each,  in  many  instances,  which  cannot  be  effected  without  an 
expenditure  vastly  greater  than  the  amount  of  the  present  appropriation. 

"  If  the  channel,  as  it  now  exists,  is  cleared  of  all  its  obstructions,  and  kept  free  of 
snags,  lodgments  of  drill,  and  other  impediments  of  a  character  to  impede  the  velocity  of 
the  current,  an  if  effectual  measures  are  taken  to  accelerate  the  current  in  places  where  it 
is  at  present  t  sluggish,  the  obvious  and  certain  result  will  be  gradual  enlargement  of  the 
channel  and  its  volume,  which  will  be  brought  about  by  the  abrasion  of  the  sides  of  the 
channel  by  currents  of  water,  rains,  frosts,  and  other  atmospheric  changes,  and  by  the  decay 
of  logs  and  other  perishable  materials  imbedded  in  the  banks  ;  a  result  which  is  exemplified 
in  numerous  bayous  connected  with  the  lower  portions  of  the  river,  from  which  drifting 
materials  have  been  for  a  long  time  excluded,  and  in  which  a  lively  current  has  prevailed. 

"  In  discussing  the  improvements  of  the  river,  there  is  still  another  consideration  worthy 
of  particular  notice.  The  growth  of  willows  and  other  shrubbery,  vines,  &c.,  along  the 
shores,  and  near  the  water  edges,  as  also  the  growth  of  young  cotton  woods,  bushes,  and 
other  furze  upon  the  river  banks,  should  be  permitted  to  remain.  The  alluvion  of  the  banka 
being  held  together  and  confined  by  the  roots  of  these  vegetable  products,  is  the  better 
enabled  to  withstand  the  abrasion  of  currents,  and,  in  consequence,  the  channel  is  kept 
narrower,  deeper,  and  hitherto  almost  entirely  exempt  from  shoals  and  sand-bars.  In 
several  instances,  where  the  surface  of  the  gfround  has  been  cleared  to  the  water's  edge, 
there  begin  to  be  strong  indications  of  an  enlargement  in  the  width  of  the  channel,  and 
of  the  commencement  of  shoals,  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  bars.  Any  changpes  in  the 
river  having  a  tendency  to  generate  obstructions  of  this  character,  should  be  carefully 
guarded  against." 

The  Wash  IT  A,  a  tributary,  which  flows  into  Red  river,  is  navigable  for  many  miles. 
Its  course,  within  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Black  river,  is  navigated 
by  large  boats.  White  river,  which  flows  into  the  Mississippi  a  little  above  the 
Arkansas,  is  navigable  at  a  moderate  flood  of  water  between  300  and  400  miles. 
Of  the  rivers  tributary  to  the  Missouri,  it  is  remarkable,  that  their  mouths  are 
generally  blocked  up  with  mud,  after  the  subsiding  of  the  summer  freshet  of  that 
river,  which  usually  takes  place  in  the  month  of  July.  The  freshets  of  the  more 
southerly  tributaries  are  exhausted  earlier  in  the  season,  and  wash  from  their 
mouths  the  sand  and  mud  previously  deposited  therein,  leaving  them  free  from 
obstructions.  These  freshets  having  subsided,  the  more  northerly  branches  dis- 
charge their  floods,  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  at  a  later  period.  The 
Missouri  being  thus  swollen,  the  mud  of  its  waters  is  driven  up  the  mouth  of  its 
tributaries.  These  streams  having  no  more  freshets  to  expel  the  accumulation, 
their  moiths  remain  thus  obstructed  till  the  ensuing  spring,  — lowg's  Travels. 
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Alleghany,  which,  in  the  dry  season,  has  not  above  seven  feet  water,  where 
deepest.  The  waters  of  the  Alleghany  are  always  clear  and  limpid,  while  those 
of  the  Monongahela,  on  the  contrary,  become  muddy  and  turbid,  whenever  there 
are  a  few  days  of  successive  rain  in  that  part  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  where 
it  rises.  Each  of  the  streams  is  about  400  yards  wide  at  their  confluence,  and 
after  the  junction,  the  stream  is  more  remarkable  for  its  depth  than  breadth. 

The  Ohio,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Monongahela  and  Alleghany,  ap- 
pears  to  be  rather  a  continuation  of  the  former  than  the  latter,  which  arrives  at 
the  confluence  in  an  oblique  direction.  From  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Ohio,  the  distance  is  1033  miles,  following  the  stream.  It  receives  numerous 
tributaries  on  both  sides,  in  its  course  to  the  Mississippi.  For  300  miles 
below  Rttsburg,  the  Ohio  runs  between  two  ridges  of  hills,  rising  from  300  feet 
to  4f)0  feet  in  height.  These  are  frequently  undulated  along  their  summits,  and 
extend  occasionally  as  elevated  table  lands.  They  sometimes  recede  from,  and 
sometimes  approach  to,  the  banks  of  the  river;  generally  run  paraUel  to  the 
Alleghany  chain.  These  ridges  recede  gradually  as  we  proceed  down  the  river,  and 
finally  disappear  from  the  view.  The  Ohio  flows  through  a  transverse  chain,  at 
the  rapids,  near  Louisville,  and  thence  through  a  level  country,  as  far  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi. The  general  appearance  of  this  picturesque  river  is  placid,  gentle,  and 
transparent,  except  during  the  floods.  There  are  periodical  inundations  in  winter 
and  in  spring.  The  vernal  inundations  of  the  Ohio  commence  sometimes  at  the 
end  of  March,  and  subside  in  July;  and  sometimes  early  in  February,  and  sub- 
side in  May.  The  inundations  are  eariy  or  late,  according  to  the  melting  of  the 
snows  or  the  ice  in  the  interior.  The  Ohio,  during  these  inundations,  is  swelled 
to  a  remarkable  height,  varying  in  difFertnt  places,  as  the  river  is  more  or  less 
expanded  in  breadth.  The  high  and  steep  banks,  in  the  upper  course  of  the 
Ohio,  prevent  the  general  level  of  the  land  from  being  overflowed,  and  ren- 
dered marshy  and  unwholesome,  as  in  the  Lower  Missouri,  and  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Ohio.  Yet  high  as  its  banks  are,  the  Ohio  is  sometimes  destruc- 
tive to  the  towns  which  are  not  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  river.  Part  of 
the  town  of  Marietta  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Muskingum  with  the  Ohio, 
though  elevated  forty-five  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  stream,  has  been 
twice  inundated,  and  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Ports- 
mouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Sciota,  218  miles  below  Marietta  by  water, 
though  elevated  sixty  feet  above  the  usual  surface  of  the  riv«r,  has  been  also 
subjected  to  a  similar  calamity.  At  Cincinnati,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  535 
yards,  and  the  banks  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular  height,  yet  these  are  annually 
overflowed.  The  winter  floods  commence  in  the  middle  of  October,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  latter  end  of  December.  Occasionally,  daring  summer,  heavy  rains 
fall  among  the  AUeghany  mountain  3,  by  which  the  Ohio  is  suddenly  raised ;  these 
summer  inundations  are  rare.    During  the  two  periodical  floods,  wliich,  taken 
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from  the  northern  shore,  in  an  oblique  direction,  renders  the  channel  still  nar- 
rower, and  causes  a  sudden  bend,  by  which  the  waters  are  thrown  with  great 
force  against  the  opposite  shore.  From  thence  they  rebound,  and  form  a  whirl 
of  about  eighty  yards,  or  240  feet  in  circumference.  By  the  dexterity  of  the 
rowers,  canoes  draMn  into  this  whirl  have  sometimes  escaped  without  damage. 
In  less  than  a  mile  below  the  whirl,  the  river  sprea  ds  to  its  common  width 
down  to  Muscle  shoals ;  and  thence  flows  in  a  regular  and  majestic  stream  down, 
to  its  confluence  with  the  Ohio. 

The  Wabash  rises  in  the  north-eas  r  v  ..  .t  of  Indiai  i,  and  flows  south- 
westerly across  the  state,  then  it  bends  tc  oouth,  and  flows  into  the  Ohio, 
forming  towards  its  mouth  the  western  state  boundary.  Its  length,  from  its 
source  to  its  mouth,  exceeds  500  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  keel-boats,  about 
400  miles,  to  Ouitanon,  where  there  are  rapids.  From  this  village  small  boats 
proceed  to  within  six  miles  of  St.  Mary's  river ;  ten  of  Fort  Wayne ;  and  eight 
of  the  St.  Joseph  of  the  Miami-of-the-lakes.  Its  current  flows  gently  above 
Vincennes ;  below  the  town  there  are  several  rapids,  but  not  of  sufiicient  force 
to  prevent  boats  from  ascending.  The  principal  rapids  are  between  Deche  and 
White  rivers,  ten  miles  below  Vincennes.  White  river  and  Tippecanoe  river  are 
branches  of  the  Wabash. 

The  Cumberland  rises  in  theCumberland  mountains,  Kentucky,  and,  flowing 
nearly  200  miles  through  that  state,  passes  into  Tennessee,  through  which  it 
makes  a  circuit  of  250  miles,  then  re-enters  Kentucky,  and  falls  into  the 
Ohio,  about  fifty  miles  above  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Mississippi. 
From  the  source  of  this  river  to  its  junction  with  the  Ohio,  the  distance  in  a 
direct  line  is  300  miles ;  and  by  the  course  and  windings  of  the  stream,  nearly 
600  miles ;  for  500  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  batteaux  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
tons  burden. 

The  Muskingum  rises  in  the  north-eastern  part  of  Ohio,  and  flows  southerly 
into  the  Ohio  river.  It  is  about  200  miles  in  length,  and  is  navigable  for  boats 
for  about  100  miles.  It  is  connected  by  a  canal  with  Lake  Erie.  The  Sciola 
rises  in  the  western  part,  and  flows  southerly  into  the  Ohio.  It  is  about  200 
miles  long,  and  is  navigable  130  miles.  There  are  rich  and  beautiful  prairies  along 
the  river,  and  its  valley  is  wide  and  fertile.  A  canal  passes  along  this  valley,  and 
extends  north-easterly  to  Lake  Erie.  The  Licking  and  Keiituckj/  rivers  take  their 
rise  in  the  Cumberland  mountains,  and  flow  north-westerly  into  the  Ohio.  They 
are  each  about  200  miles  in  length.  The  latter  is  navigable  for  150  miles,  and 
has  a  width  of  150  yards  at  its  mouth.  The  current  is  rapid,  and  the  shores  are 
high.  For  a  great  part  of  its  course,  it  flows  between  perpendicular  cliffs  of 
limestone.  While  sailing  down  this  stream  the  passenger  is  said  to  experience 
an  indescribable  sensation  on  looking  upwards  from  the  deep  chasm  bounded 
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empties  into  that  lake     Its  t«.o  m.t  T,     ,  u        .  ""'*'"  ^h'^^go,  which 

:^  n.a«  f„„  th'/j  Jo'r:  Ze'r;^'r*r« "";";""  ■'*"•"'«'• 

Th.  Vermilion  i.  a  con.ider.ble  stream,  Jh";  il. T  IT  ■""/"""  "•  """'• 
260  miles  above  the  MU»is.l„„i       N  .  7  T  ,■'  ''"°"  ''™  ""«  »™'h. 

.bo.e.b.  Mi^issip;  ^z'ZL::z.'^zi:r"-  -i '"  "■"- 

cou^eltrX^r'tm?"?-''"'  T"  *"  "'"'  '"  "il  We  .beir 
river.  For  a  ^i^^ZZlT'^lf'  "''"''  ""'"  "P"™-''  -"  «>• 
canal.  r„  ™Ler  .tl  t  7  '"°  '  "^  ""'  ''  "'"°«  »»  »'™«l" "»  « 
tr«.sp.renrZ  a  lall Tf  'PT"""'"  °°'™"  """  *«  water,  .hough 
riverll  wid     'n"  deep  td  t  .h  T"'"  "  "'"■°"  "»«""  ««•    ^ie 

with  «,u..ic  weed,  hai  no ''r  on  L"^  '■''"'  ""^  """'' ''  «"  ""okl,  filled 
width,  in  the  cent,;  of  rte  .Zm  T  7""  '""'"''  "■""•  ""'>' »  f"  ^"O'' 
sissippi  through  a  deep  fore.?  k7  .r"  ""'  ""''•    "  ""«"■  ""•  Mis- 

of  the  western  country  i„t^  ^  T"  ,  '?  '"^'  "'"'■  ''"''"'"j'  "->  ^^r 
luxuriant  country.  '  '""'  '"'  ''°"  """S""""'  <"  ««»"  »  more 

the  water,  of  the  Misrror.JdT  .  ,'°rV"  '  "''«'  "'  •■'"'  "»'  «?"'»•«» 
tensive  and  rich  1,^  ZT  Tt'  ^Z^""""  *!'*«""•  ""  ■«»  "•■""  -  «- 
Mis.i«ippi,  not  (iu-  Tb™  the  o„  °°"'"  '"""'h-west,  and  it  enters  the 

Opposite' the  mouX:';  rii  nsrinrMi  '^  ""'r  -"""'^  '-■"• 

which  there  is  .military  station  M,ss,,„pp,,  a  beautiful  island,  on 

«owfir:::urrdit:;:  lint :„  ""r-tr  "*=  '«"'"'^- " 

during  the  moderate  and  higher  Zl  f  '  ^"^  °  «^°'"  P'"  °'  "''''''•. 

a  fertile  and  settled  c^nntr^   „h  "  "'T"'' '')' ''°°"'     "  O""'  """"gh 

town  of  the  samelme  ^'         '     '  '°  ""  *'""'W'  «  f^"  ■"«"  "^'ow  the 

into^it  M;r  ■;;•   '^'riseXerr::  *^''°*^-  --^--^  «•«  «ows 

the  Montred  of  Lake  Sup."  or      It  7     T  '"'"'°'  °'  *'  °°"""^'  «'^  "»- 

superior.     It  flows  between  300  and  400  miles,  with  a 

owned  b,  fc'Sjed's'lli'J!^":?.''™'  """y  mil"  from  the  Ohio.  .«,  .,•-„!...  „„  ,„. 
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shallow  and  rapid  current,  navigable  by  boats  during  the  floods.  It  is  about 
800  yards  wide  at  its  muuth.  There  is  a  portage  of  only  half  a  mile  between  this 
and  Fox  river,  by  which  Father  Marquette  first  passed  on  his  way  to  discover  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from  river  to  river,  there 
is  a  water  communication  for  periogues  in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  river 
flows  through  Winnebago  lake.  Its  length  is  about  200  miles.  The  country  along 
its  banks  is  fertile,  with  a  salubrious  climate.  Chippeioay  is  a  considerable 
branch  of  the  Mississippi,  which  it  joins  just  below  Lake  Pepin.  It  is  half  a 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  communications  by  a  short  portage  with  Lake 
Superior.  The  other  chief  rivers  of  this  territory,  tributary  to  the  Mississippi, 
are  the  St.  Croix,  Rum,  St  Francis,  and  Savannah.  li?. 

Among  the  smaller  tributaries  to  the  Mississippi  are  the  Obian,  Forked  Deer, 
Big  Hatchet,  and  Wolf  rivers,  all  of  whiih  flow  into  it  from  Tennessee;  and  the 
Yazoo  and  Big  Black,  from  the  state  of  Mississippi.  The  last  named  rivers  are 
only  navigable  for  boats. 

Besides  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Mississippi,  there  are  a  few  small 
streams  which  fLov  directly  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Alabama  river  rises 
in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Georgia,  in  two  head-streams  named  the  Coosa  and 
Tallapoosa,  and  running  south-westerly  through  the  cetitre  of  the  state  of  Alabama, 
unite  with  the  Tombeckbee ;  both  the  streams  then  take  the  name  of  Mobile, 
and,  flowing  south  for  a  short  distance,  fall  into  Mobile  bay. 

RIVERS   OF  BRITISH   AMERICA. 

The  British  dominions  in  North  America  are  intersected  with  numerous 
rivers,  which,  great  and  small,  extend  over  them  the  most  convenient  navigable 
advantages.  The  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  the  islands  of 
Prince  Edward  and  Cape  Breton,  are,  as  will  be  observed  by  a  reference  to  any 
modern  map,  watered  by  navigable  rivers,  ?iikes,  and  arms  of  the  sea. 

The  River  St.  John,  and  its  tributaries,  and  several  bays  branching  from  it ; 
the  rivers  Peticoudiac  and  Mirimachi,  open  a  magnificent  inland  navigation 
through  the  interior  of  New  Brunswick.  In  Lower  Canada,  several  rivers 
falling  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  Rustigouche  into  the  Bay  de  Chaleur^  are 
navigable  for  small  vessels. 

The  St.  Lawrence,  or  Great  River  of  Cattada,  after  flowing  through  Lakes 
Superior,  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario,  and  through  the  key  of  the  Thousand 
Island,  is  rendered  navigable,  by  cuts  and  canals,  to  Montreal,  and  tp  the 
Ottawa,  by  the  Rideau  Canal.  ,,.... 

The  Thames,  the  Ouse,  or  Grand  River,  and  some  other  streams  falling  into 
the  St.  Lawrence,  are  either  naturally,  or  rendered  artificially,  navigable.  The 
Welland  Canal  is  rendered  navigable  by  saiUng  vessels  of  considerable  burden, 
from  Lake  Erie  to  Ontario,  and  surmounts  the  otherwise  impassable  Niagara. 
Opening,  by  canal,  a  navigation  projected  from  Lake  Ontario  by  way  of  Lake 
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^Pldlylrdl™  ''■^t  ""T""*  •""  "'^'i^-gion  which  has'ttn 
'^^"'"''"■"n'Wpsascendfromallp.rtooftheworldbytheguHeslu.rv  and 

»p  .w,  pa,e..„  .J^::^:^':-^:::;:^;^:^' 

a,„.„.,ty  of  freah  water  as  the  great  St.  Lawrence,  falU  into  theTZ  S 
the  north,  about  100  miles  below  Ouebec.    It  is  rem»rl,„Kl„  a  ,  ,"°"' 

ships  ascend  it  .ore  than  sixty  ^Ues,  to  be  lad^n  llth  Te^  f    ttSr  tZ 
in  the  woods,  or  sawn  at  the  sawmills,  which  have  been  erected     Th,  ! 

"t^irrbZTd"""'"^ '"'"  T'  ''■  '•""■  -"" «-"-  ™^tu 

.ntoropted  by  rapids :  appeanng,  however,  to  be  navigable  as  high  as  lis  soil  can 
afford  products  for  markets.  Settlements  have  been  formed,  and  wheat  and  vtrion" 
other  crop,  „e  cnlfvated  on  its  low  land,,  bnt  not  near  it,  precipilon,  bank 

par.  'rfx    „T  onf:  '"""^'  ""  ^"'="'  °'  *='  """«»«"»' """-  -  "  P-   - 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  first  canals  i«  Europe  were  constructed  in   Italy,  and  to  a  far  greater 

silr  .     ^"JST^^^"-  ^"'^^^^'i^^  i"  ^•^  undertaking  which  was  at  the  time  cont 
sidered  an  act  of  wrong-headed  indiscretion. 

Moh?'/ "'  ^'-"T  Ir  '""'''"''  '''''^''  ""^^^^  ''  ^'''  ^y  «--»  «"ts  from  the 
Mohawk  nver,  m  the  United  States,  was  the  Middlesex  canal,  in  Massachusetts 
completed  xn  1804 ;  and  in  Pennsylvania,  in  1791  and  1792,  when  the  SchuylHU 
and  Susquehanna  companies  were  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  openin.  a 
water  communication  between  the  Susquehanna  and  the  great  lakes.     Four  to 

scrintio     f1  H     "7'  '°""^  ""^  ^''P^"^^'^  '^y  ^^^^^  -™P--5  ^»t  ^u^- 
scriptions  faded,  and,  in  1795-6,  the  works  were  abandoned. 

betweenTh?  V^h'  f "'""  "  '''''  "^"^^  '^^  "P"'^^  ^  "-*-  communication 
w  h   h^  ty^  ""'7  ^",'  '^^«  ^-'     ^-"-^-g  I'y  water  the  great  lakes 

stte  o^N      ri  "  "    .*°  '^'^  '""  '"^  ^°"«^^^«^  »'y  ^  "-"'  of  -horn  the 
state  of  ivew  York  .s  justly  proud-Gouverneur  Morris. 

VOL.  II.  4  ^ 
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The  surveyor-general  of  the  stntc,  Do  Witt,  tlic  governor,  Do  Witt  Clinton, 
unri  othcrN,  entertained  the  project,  with  the  full  conviction  of  its  practicability  ; 
and,  with  this  view,  in  1808,  the  legislature  of  New  York  ordered  surveys,  to 
ascertain  the  most  practicable  line,  to  be  made.  In  1810,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  De  Witt  Clinton,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  Eddy,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  were  appointed  commissioners  for  that 
purpose ;  the  names  of  Robert  R.  Livingston  and  Robert  Fulton  were  added 
in  1811. 

In  pursuance  of  their  instructions  from  the  New  York  legislature,  they  applied 
to  Congress,  and  to  some  of  the  other  states ;  and  the  project  was  treated  with 
ridicule,  and  as  impracticable.  But  they  were  men  not  to  be  discouraged  ;  and 
their  report  to  the  legislature,  in  1812,  is  remarkable  for  intelligence,  judg- 
ment, and  forecast.  They  boldly,  after  calculating  the  estimated  expense,  pre- 
dicted that  the  tolls  would  amply  repay  the  state  expenditure.  This  report 
states  that — 

"  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine,  how  much  toll  would  be 
collected.  The  amount  of  transportation  might  bo  estimated,  by  subjecting  probabilities 
to  calculation.  But,  like  our  wlvance  in  numbers  and  wealth,  calculation  outruns  fancy. 
Things,  which  twenty  years  ago  any  man  would  have  been  laughed  at  for  believing,  we 
now  see. 

"  At  that  time  the  most  ardent  mind,  proceeding  on  established  facts,  by  the  unerring 
rule  of  arithmetic,  was  obliged  to  drop  the  pen  at  results,  which  imagination  could  not 
embrace.  Under  circumstances  of  this  sort,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  microcosmic 
minds,  which,  habitually  occupied  in  the  consideration  of  vihat  is  little,  are  incapable  of 
discerniny  what  is  great ;  and  who  already  stigmatised  the  proposed  canal  as  a  romantic 
scheme,  will  not  unsparingly  distribute  the  epithets,  absurd,  ridiculous,  chimerical,  on  the 
estimate  of  what  it  may  produce.  The  commissioners  must,  nevertheless,  have  the 
hardihood  to  brave  the  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  men,  who,  with  too  much  pride  to  study,  and 
too  much  wit  to  think,  undervalue  what  they  do  not  understand,  and  condemn  what  they 
cannot  comprehend. 

"  Viewing,"  the  commissioner  add,  "  the  extent  and  fertility  of  the  country  with 
which  this  canal  is  to  open  a  communication,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  suppose,  that  when 
settled,  its  produce  will  equal  the  present  export  of  the  Atlantic  States  ;  because  it  con- 
tains more  land,  and  that  land  of  a  superior  quality." 

The  commissioners,  after  stating  certain  facts  as  the  ground  of  their  estimate, 

say — 

"  Standing  on  such  facts,  is  it  extravagant  to  believe  that  New  York  may  look  forward 
to  the  receipt  (at  no  distant  day)  of  one  million  of  dollars  net  revenue  from  this  canal  ?  The 
life  of  an  individual  is  short.  The  time  is  not  distant  when  those  who  make  this  report  will 
have  passed  away.  But  no  time  is  fixed  to  the  existence  of  a  state ;  and  the  first  wish  of  a 
patriot's  heart  is,  that  his  may  be  immortal. 

"  But  whatever  limit  may  have  been  assigned  to  the  duration  of  New  York,  by  those 
eternal  decrees  which  established  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  she  will  be  blotted  from  the  list  of  political  societies,  before  the  eflfects  here  stated  shall 
have  been  sensibly  felt.  And  even  when,  by  the  flow  of  that  perpetual  stream  which  bears 
all  human  institutions  away,  the  constitution  shall  be  dissolved,  and  our  laws  be  lost,  still 
the  mountains  will  stand,  the  same  rivers  run.  New  moral  combinations  will  be  formed  on 
the  old  physica  foundations,  and  the  extended  linp  of  remote  posterity,  after  a  lapse  of 
10,000  years,  and  the  repeated  revolutions,  when  the  records  of  liistory  shall  have  been 
obliterated,  and  the  tongue  of  tradition  have  converted  (as  in  China)  the  shadowy  remem- 
brance of  ancient  events,  into  childish  tales  of  miraclOj  this  national  work  shall  remain.     It 
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"I  t„ei.  .epor,  prevent  tr:,;*:';,  :::""'  r"  *'  "■»  '"-""«'"• 
for  the  c«™i  until  1817.    o„  ZITT,,!"'  °"  "'"  "™  P^J"''" 

Cl,a„p,ai„  .iu.  «.  Erie  o,:;.  ',■,','  ::Zl:rZ^:';  :"  r  r-  "/  '^'" 
three  nnles,  „a,  commenced,  and  finished  a,  Z   l         /  °"™  "'  ''"'J- 

eomlltri'zi^rt :! '"  rr^""  -'--"™ »'  "■« 

puMie,  the  ton,  exceeded  ZelrimlXZl"       ""^*="'  """""■"  "'  ""» 

Win  iii~:f  „:;:r  rLir """"'-  °'  --'  -'«-"  ->  -» 
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road,  were  made  in  1S28.    Tramrolrw^irT     /  ■"'"'  '°  '••'""""  ™'- 

tion  0,  coal,  stone,  and  otl  JreT;  .IZ   '"       •'"™""'  '"'  ""=  '™"'>°«'"- 

Chmleston  and  Hamburg  *  '         'on  '"    "'  *''""1*'^*«*1  «»«1 '»  «sc. 
Albany  and  Scbenectady      '         "10 

Maunch  Clnuik  .         /  '         '   '^ 
Quincy,  near  Boston  '     i 

There  '^"ir^/tlj:^"  "t  'T  "''""  *'^  "^^'"  "^  °^  -"-'«• 
-..ays,  whos:  ™rC"  exJedcd'S  'f''^'  'l'"."^  *''«  ^^  1«37.  fifty-seven 
progress      SomeTf  tLe  wo.£  JTwej?  k.^,"^,  "'^r       '^  f  ,'^»^ty. three  others  LX" 
charters  from  the  states  throud,  which  thcvnZ'n  T    T'""^  ^^  i»«lividuds  by  virtne  «f 
part,  by  the  states  themselves      More   ban  ^Tn  ^  °*''"''  ''"^  •'^*"«''  "'  '^c  wl.ole  "r 
poratej:     Different  plans,  howeve^Lm  J  Sv^L"'''^  T'^"'^^  ''«''  '''''»   been  i„eo 
«truct.on,  proceedi,/as  they  have  done!  frol°  t  ^'1^7?^  '"  *^^  ""^''  "^  *J'-'-  un- 
rated, and  possessing  different  kind<i  nf  ,r>;i     ^fPt^^e'egislatures  and  states  widely  sena 
to  whom  we  have  before  auSd,  Sef  "!?£«  not"  *'''?f'%  '^''  ^^'^  SZ" 
The  fish-bellied  rails  of  some,  weiffhint  forfv  n„      i      *^r  '■'"^™"^«  are  constructed  alike 
chams,  weighing  sixteen  poundreaSn  olf,   't.*''""  Z""'^/'^'  ™«*  "Pon  ^t  iron 
half  mches  broad,  and  half  an  ii.ch   b'iJk  ar^  fij      f^-™'''  ainf  malleable  i.^n,  two  and  a 
rest  upon  wooden  sleepers;  in  £s    a  plat^  r^^*^ >  -ron  spikes  to  wooden  rafters,  whfch 
locust  wood,  driven  into  j Jmper  hoL  bS  in   fb"  T'"*^  "^T'  ***  "^'^^^^  "f  oak  o^ 
wooden  runners,  one  fooJ  in  Ladtt  and  to  „  ^  "I    "•  "'l?^''^'  '""gitudind 

bedded  m  broken  stone  or  gravel:  on  these  rrnll  f""""  "'^bes  u,  thicknoss,  are  im- 

pf  round  timber  with  the  b?rk  left  Z-.Ia  w  ?'*  P''**'^^  transverse  sleepe,4  fori 

ong  spikes,  the  heads  of  with  afe  couirkTn  r"  ■!"'•  '"k"'^'  ^'^  tl  Js£prbt 
..bout  thrc.  feet  ap...  the  tops  are  then  cn,ss.cut;W    eS^^ik^d  t"  Z^^'  ^'"  ^^> 
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Taulk  of  tliu  principal  Uiiilways  in  operation  in  the  Unitixl  Htatos,  in  IKIO. 

It 


N  AM  K. 


CUU  asK. 


MAINi:. 
Bingnr  and  Urono. .  Prom  llHiigor  to  Urono. . . . 

NKW  HAMH8HIHB. 
Nuhua  ind  Lowt-ll .  N  afihuH  t'l  l.iiwcll 


Quincy 

Uoaton  and  l.owrll.. 
AniloTiir    uiid    Wil- 

mliigtou 

Andovurto  Havvrhill 
Uoalon     and    I'ruvi- 

duiioc 

Uedhuin  Hriini  li, . , , 


Tauotoii  Braucli.. ,, 

Jloatoii  &  Wurcudtt^r 
Wi'Htcrn  Railway  .. 
Worcuster  aud  Nor' 

wich 

Eaatero  Kuilroud.. , 


I'rovideoce  and 
Stontngtvii  ... 


Hartford    uud    New 

Huvt'u 

Iloiisatoiiiu 


Moliawk  ft  lludaon.. 

Saratoga  to  Scbcnic- 

indy 

UocheattT 

ItliHCU  and  Uawoiio. 
nen»vlaui'  and  Sa- 


MASSAOHUSKTTH. 
QiikDcy  i)iiurrieB  to  NepoDiet 

llivur , 

BiJitiiii  to  Lowll 

IniloTcr   to  tbb   Hottoii   uiid 

Liiwt'll  Railroad 

Anilnvcr  to  tiaverhlll  

Uoiloii  to  I'rovldeDco 

noaton  and  I'rovidimce  Rail 
road  to  Dudham 

Button  aud  I'rovidonco  Hail- 
road  to  TauntMU 

ISoaton  to  Worctiator 

Worcuiter  to  Springfiold    . . 


Worceater  to  Norwich.. 
Boatonto  Ncwliiiryport. 


nUOUii  ISLAND. 
ProTidenca  to  Stoningtun. 
CONNECl'ICUT. 


Hartford  to  Nuw  Haven.... 
Bridgeport  to  New  Milford. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Between  the  Rivera  Mdhawk 

and  Hudaon 


Saratoga  to  Scbenectady  , 
ilochealer  to  Carthage  .. . 
Ithaca  to  Oswego 


ratoga 

lUica  aud   Schenec- 
tady  

Uutlalo  and  Niagara 

Harlem , 

Lnckport  &  Niaguva. 
Brooklyn  &  Janiaicii 
Aubiini  &  Syracuse. 
Catnkill  and  Cunajo- 

harie 

Hudaon  &  Berkahire 


I  Troy  to  Balaton. 


Tonawanda. 


Utica  to  Schenectady 

Buffalo  to  Niagara  Palla... 

New  York  to  Harlem 

Lockport  to  Niagara  Falla... 

Brooklyn  to  Jamaica 

Auburn  to  Syracuse 


Citskill  to  Canajoharie. .  .. 
Hudaon  to   the  boundary  of 

M  aasachusetta 

Rocheater  to  Attica 


New  Jersey. 
Morris  and  Ksses... 


NEW  JEHSEY. 

Uamdenand  Amloy.  Camden  to  Amboy 

Patcraon Pateraon  to  Jersey 

Jeraey  City  to  New  Bruui- 

wick   

Merristown  to  Newark 


Columbia  .... 
Alleghuny 

Maucb  Chunk , 


Room  Run 

Motint  Carbon, . , . 
Schuylkill  Valley. 

Schuylkill 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  to  Cotambiac 
Hullidayaliurg  to  Jubustown, 

over  the  Alleghauiea 

Mauch    Chunk    to  the  coal 

minea 

Mauch  Chunk  to  the  minea.. 
Mount  Carbon  to  the  minea. 
Port    Carbon    to   'I'uscarora, 

with  numeroua  branchea.. 


it 


1H30 


ISJ7 
IH3A 

IH.lll 
IMN 
IH3.') 


1H39 

INJI] 

IM35 
I  (tail 

IH3<I 
IH3'J 


1837 


183U 


1H32 

IH3'i 
IK33 
1H34 

1835 

laaii 

1H37 
IH37 
1S37 
1H37 


1832 
IH34 


183fl 


1821 
1830 


9 

ft 


4 

Sli 

71 
lU 
41 


47 


16 

23 

3 
29 

244 

77 
21 
7 
24 
12 
26 

68 

30 
43 


61 
16i 

31 
20 


82 

36 

6 

n 

30 
13 


Curried  forward,  total Il59i( 


2D3J 


47 


80 


iO*it 


1384 


179 


NAME, 


C  U  U  R  8  B. 


4 


Mill  (rack 

MInrhill  &  Schnyl- 

kill 

Pine  Orove 

LltiliNchutlkill.... 
Lackawaxen 

Waatcbealer 

Philadelphia       apd 

Trenlot 

Ditto  &  Noriiatown 
Central  Railway. . .  ■ 
PbiladalphiHSi  Read- 
ing   

Ditto  and  Baltimurt' 

Newcaatle  &  French- 
town 

Baltimor*  and  Ohio 

WIncheattr 

Baltimore  aud   Port 

Depoail 

Ditto  &  VVashingtuD 
Uilto&Susi|Uvlianua 


Cbesterfleld 

Petersburg  and  Ro- 
anoke  

Winchrater  aud  Po- 
tomac   

Portamoutb  &  Roa- 
noke   

Richmond,  Fredr- 
rickaburff,  and  Po 
tomac 

Mancheater 


S.  Carolina  Railroad 


Alatamaha  &  Bruna- 
wick 

Tuacumbia  and  T/e- 
catur  

Pontohartraiu    . . . 
Corrollton  

Lexington    &   Ohio 

Prankfort    &  Louit- 

ville 


Biiiiight  f>TWard.. .. 

PRNNSVLVANIAfcout.) 

Port  Carlwn  to  Mill  Cniak  . 


Pine  (!nive  to  coal  nine*  ... 

Port  Clinton  toTtuuHtiMa..  .. 

LacliawBxen  canal  to  the  Ri- 
ver Lackawaxen 

Westcbealer  to  Columbia 
Railroad 

Philadelphia  to  Trenton 

Ditto  to  Niirriatown 

I'ottavllle  to  Danvlllti 

Philadelphia  to  Reuding..,. 
Ditto  to  Baltimore 

DELAWARE. 

Newcaatle  to  Prenchtown... 


MARYLAND. 
Coroplotrd  to  llarper'a  Perry, 

with  branchea 

Harper's  Perry  toWinuhetter 

Baltimore  to  Port  Depoait,... 

Ditto  to  Waahingiou 

Ditto  to  York 


VIRGINIA. 

Richmond      to    Cheaterfleld 

coal  minea , 


Peteraburg  to  Blakely,  on  the 
Roanoke 


WIncbeater  toHarper'tPerry 
Porlsmoulh  toWeldoo.... 


Richmond     to     Predorlcka- 

„liurg 

Richmond  to  coal  minea... 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston   to    Hamburg  on 

the  Savannah 


GEORGIA. 
Alatamaha  to  Bruaawiek.. 

ALABAMA. 

Muiole     Shoali)    Tenneasee 
ri^er 


LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans  to  Lake  Pont 

charlraii 

New  Orleans  to  Carrollton.. 

KENTUCKY. 
Lexington  to  Frankfort... 

Frankfurt  to  Louisville .... 


ji 


1K3I 

20 
24 
23 

.. 

l«4 

1832 

0 

18.13 
1837 

»fl4 

itt 

ftii 

•• 

404 

93 

1832 


1833 


1835 
1837 


1833 


10 


8U 
3U 

344 
40 

«i>4 


13 

39 
3U 


136 


12 


1831 


40 


1'olal  length  in  uiilea 


J§iO 

'f.S 


IIDU 


33U 


Id 


340} 


3.t04 


131) 


12 


40 


7!) 
2290 


is  .5 

ll&U 

T 

20 
•1* 

1   v.-) 

i«4 

1    0 

1  »«4 

7     IB 

404 

«3 

3,1t» 

1    10 

10 

3    HO 
»0 

344 
5    40 

r  m 

34'J] 

13 

3» 

3U 

m 

fi8 
13 

ancj 

3  136 

130 

12 

I'i 

40 

40 

1      S 

(i 

II 

ao 

so 

7!) 

aa'ju 
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N  AM  K. 


IU*<!ili.llaiiaK»uter..., 

Newbiityporl  auj  IHiru. 

niuiith  


«)  '»  I'  K  H  K. 


M  A  M  l(. 


NKVV  lUMI'JJIIIrtU. 
H»»eihlll  lu  Ksater 


Old  Colony, 
W»lern 


WiatDrn 


Newburrport    to    Porti. 

UiOHtll 

MASSACHI'SBTTS. 
UuDtoo  to  Now  Utdford. 

SprincflelJ  to  Now  Vofk 
llUf ^_^ 

CONNKCriCUT. 
Hiirtrord  to  Sprlugflold 

l*nB  lilaoU I,       NKW    YOKK. 

Now  York  and  Erie  ." " " "  i?""*'™  '"  "reenport. . . . 

"»'""  hiraiooa  to  VVIiii.l..ii 


EllnabftUlown  and  Bil»|. 
d»re 


HiirlingtoD  4  Mount  Holly 


Oxford 

Tioga  .., 


Kiogato  VVIiiifUall... 

NSW  JEHHEY, 

KII»ibothtown    to    Belvl. 
uoru 


IH 


14 


03 


»7 


Oreentrlllo  and  Roanoke 
Charlenlon  ft  C'lnolnnail 


Augutta  and  Alhoua. 
Mucuu  and  l''oravtli., 
Central  Hallroad.... 


0  O  U  R  8  B. 

Uruuglii  forwaid 
VIUaiNIA. 


H 


M'j3 


lliirlington  toMouiVtHo'liy 

I'KNNSYLVANIA. 

Ci.li.mbln  railroad  to 
I'ort  Depoait 

Ciifiuung  canal  to  Tioaa 
coal  mine* " 


Carried  forward,  total 


AG 
M5 
41 


Montgnnory  and  Cliattn 
uoocbo „ 


MlMla.lppl  Railroad 

nowlina  Greua  and  Dar- 
reu  Hirer  


M 
4« 

803 


Mud  River  &  Lake  Erie, 


ll<»liTII  CAROLINA. 
OliarlMtoD  to  Cincinnati. 

OKORCM. 

Aufiiata  to  AiImu 

«lacim  lo  Fumyib. 
B»»annah  to  Macon..'!!.'.' 

ALABAMA. 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcbex  lo  Caulou. 

KENTUCKY. 

Howling  Orrun  fo  Barron 
nivur  


„  OHIO. 

Oayfon  tii  Sundiukv 

fZcil.>l..aV  ..    A-      ••  ' 


Sandu.k,&  Monro«v,I:e.  Sa.rd.i.kV  ,o"Mo";;i;i,-,e. 

Detroit  and  St.  Jo..pb...o..,„.J".o^".irRf;erS. 
Jowipb 


IB 


too 


100 
•ii 

too 


IM 


133 
Id 


300 
Jl';|«ljengtb '  J34gi 


Amount 

already 

cxpviKluil. 


Now  York... 

''enniylvanla 

New  Jeracy 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina.. 

('•-orgia 

Florida  .-    

Alabama 

"|uisiBua 
'■■aiuipf 
'I'enneuve 
Kentucky 
Ohio.  ., 
Indiana  . 
Michigan 
lllinoia 


dollar*. 
'iOfl.OUO 
(i  1 0,000 
11,100,000 
2,300,000 
l,906,aoo 
11,311,800 
18,070,000 
5,347,000 
400,000 
12,400,000 
3,201,000 
3,183,000 
3,200,000 
9,43H,000 
1,420,000 
1,222,009 
2,862,000 
3,490,0»0 
1,100,000 
947,000 
420,140 
1, 17)4,000 
1,800,000 
1,832,000 


Amount  re-       _ 
quired  for        Total 
cuniplelion.       "'"'• 


dullara. 


St  J!"  J"""""'*  "'""•  '"■"'""'™  "f  ">e  railway  s 


300,000 
3,433,000 

1,000,000 

10,303,000 

9,042,000 

100,000 

10,600,000 

asofloo 

800,000 
4,320,000 
>,400,000 
3,484,000 
1,834,000 
3,240,000 

SU.OOO 
1,230,000 

s.Ma.ooo 

3,243,000 

«,633,000 

19,177,800 


dollara.  I 

200,000' 

9I0,»00| 

13,M3,00» 

ii,300,00o' 

2,003,IIOOJ 
21,814,800 
23,112,000 

»,W7,000 
400,000 
33,000,000 
5,431,000 
3,163,000 
4,000,000 
!>.778,000 
3,820,000 
4,0,W,000 
4,696,000 
9.730,000 
1,933,000 
2,197,000 
3,279,140 
4,620,000 
7,439,000 
17,009,300 


Average 

C0.1 
per  Mile. 

dullara, 
20,00U 
31,111 
37,055 
52,B3a 
19,07(» 
10.370 
27,183 
28,820 
23,000 
30,700 
«4,77S 
12,800 
19,803 
19,266 
17,604 
10,763 
18,880 
37,221 
12,880 
22,885 
7,883 
19,513 
10,212 
11,070 


lystcm  of  tlie    United 
ubjcct  by  Mr.  J.   IJ. 
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AMKRICA. 


I 


"  If  we  survey  the  map  of  the  United  States,  wo  shall  find  that  the  termini  of  these 
Hues,  at  both  ends,  rest  at  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  country,  both  in  the  coat 
and  west.  The  principal  termini  of  each  track  upon  the  Atlantic  seaboard  may  be  found  in 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Norfolk,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and  Savannah.  From 
these  grand  points  of  shipment,  the  railroad  tracks  run  across  the  ulterior,  and  intersecting 
in  their  course  the  most  prominent  villages  or  cities,  terminate  at  the  grand  marts  of 
western  commerce,  and  the  shores  of  their  navigable  waters. 

"  Passing  by  the  routes  which  have  been  laid  out  in  the  British  provinces,  commencing 
at  Quebec,  and  running  across  the  English  and  American  tei-.tory,  designed  as  they  are 
to  connect  the  river  St.  Lawrence  with  the  ocean,  and  the  railroad  already  constructed  from 
Orono  to  Belfast,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  we  proceed  at  once  to  describe  the  grand  tracks 
which  have  already  been  laid  out,  and  some  of  them  complisted,  along  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, and  diverging  across  the  republic  to  the  interior  of  the  west.  And,  in  the  first 
place,  it  is  clear  that  population,  production,  and  commerce,  are  the  three  causes  which 
warrant  the  construction  of  works  of  such  expense  and  magnitude.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  these  works  have  been  commenced  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  which  is  the  most  densely 
populated,  the  most  commercial  in  its  character,  and  the  most  distinguished  for  its 
accumulated  wealth.  There  must  necessarily  be  an  intimate  connexion  in  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  principal  cities  of  our  Atlantic  ports;  and  the  intermediate  territoiy  not 
only  contains  a  comparatively  dense  and  travelling  population,  but  is  studded  witli  trequent 
villages,  and  even  by  incorporated  cities,  linked  in  various  forms,  all  going  to  swell  the 
amount  of  trade  and  transportation.  These  facts  have  all  combined  to  induce  the  establish- 
ment of  the  most  important  lines  of  railroads  upon  the  Atlantic  frontier.  Although  this 
portion  of  our  ter  *tory  abounds  in  water-communication,  still  the  tracks  of  the  railroads, 
running  in  direct  Imes  from  place  to  place,  furnish  means  of  transportation  during  the 
whole  of  the  year. 

"  The  commencement  of  the  grand  Atlantic  line  of  railroads  already  constructed,  except 
for  a  few  miles  at  its  northern  point,  we  find  at  Portsmouth,  in  the  state  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. From  this  point,  extending  a  distance  of  about  forty  miles,  a  railroad  has  been 
completed  to  ihe  city  of  Boston.  Here  a  northward  diverging  track  roaches  to  Lowell, 
where  cars  and  railroad  engines  are  manufactured  to  a  considerable  amount;  the  length  of 
which  line  is  about  twenty-six  miles;  and  from  this  great  manufacturing  city  another  track 
is  laid  out  to  Concord  in  the  same  state,  thus  furnishing  a  valuable  channel  of  transportation 
from  the  place  which  has  been  justly  entitled  the  '  American  Manchester,'  to  the  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  New  England.  Boston  seems  to  be  the  grand  terminus  of  the  rail- 
roads in  New  England,  and  the  nucleus  from  which  diverge  the  two  great  western  and 
southern  routes. 

"  The  first  section  of  what  we  shall  denominate  the  Atlantic  railroad  line,  extends 
from  Boston  to  Norwich,  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  also  from  the  former  city  to 
Stonington,  in  the  same  state.  The  line  of  the  Boston  and  Worcester  railroad  runs 
through  a  beautiful,  though  broken  country,  highly  cultivated,  although  not  remarkable  for 
its  fertility,  for  the  distance  of  forty-four  miles,  to  the  flourishing  inland  town  of  Worcester. 
Here  it  meets  the  Norwich  railroad,  that  extends  a  distance  of  fifty -eight  miles  through  a 
picturesque  and  broken  territory,  enlivened  by  pleasant  farm-houses,  a  very  large  number 
of  manufacturing  villages,  which  are  upon  its  immediate  borders,  and  by  numerous  water- 
falls, which,  from  the  speed  of  the  cars,  seem  to  glance  in  the  sun  in  continuous  succession, 
like  some  scene  of  enchantment.  At  Norvich,  the  line  unites  with  steambop*-  navigation, 
and  furnishes  a  rapid  conveyance  to  the  city  of  New  York.  The  other  line  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  running  from  Boston  to  Stonington,  combines  like  advantages,  both  on 
account  of  the  directness  of  the  route  to  the  steamboat  navigation  of  Long  Island  sound, 
and  from  the  fact,  that  it  passes  through  some  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  Massa- 
chusetts, including  Dedham  and  Roxbury,  to  the  manufacturing  capital  of  Rhode  Island, 
the  city  of  Providence.  Its  length  to  that  city  is  forty-seven  miles,  and  it  furnishes  a 
certain  and  safe  mode  of  travel  and  transportation  from  Boston  to  New  York,  through  Long 
Island  sound,  which,  of  course,  is  always  open  to  navigation,  even  during  the  winter. 
From  Stonington  a  most  convenient  line  of  travel  will  be  furnished  by  the  Long  Island 
nulroad  twentv-seveu  miles  of  wliich  arc  now  con>i)loted.     This  track  is  laid  out  along  the 
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the  ..i,3"^.ht;rii;d,rp,^^^^^^^^^^^^^         r  ^^^^  «*  *^«  ^-'^  ^f 

and  from  Baltimore  one  to  the  city  of  WaS.in^ton    T     •''  "  '"^  ^^^^n^s  to  Baltimo,^, 
another  track  marked  out  in  Virrini  from  aS^' •„  ?T7  .*'?\P«t«mac,  we  have  ye 
burpr  to  Richmond,  from  Richmond  throTh  ft  l""^*°/''1*^T'^''«^'»••g.  fr"™  FredericL- 
to  Wilmington,  in  the  same  state  wiWivordnT  WkT^l^'J  f"^'  °f  ^^"^»'  C'^-«"« 
James  nver;  and  also  two  lines  marked  ouSfIr\^  ^'''^"t'  ?*  *'*«  ™°»*'»  «f  the 
ware.     From  Wilmington,  a  railrold  t  S  i     T  ,^  ''¥^  ^''"^''  ^^  t*!®  state  of  Dela- 
Charleston,  in  the  sta^  la^t  nam  r  il  ^  W  aT  ?'  '^T  '^  ^''^'^  Carolina  to 
and  m  the  greater  part  executed,  a  ong  the  AtlaSlT  T"'  '".^  «f  ™ilroad  projected, 
and  powerful  statesf  which,  whe.^  rmfletedlSraZf  .r*''  '"?"*^  "^  '^'  most  populou^ 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  extcndincr  from  tt^if        r  *•"/  i"°'*  'P'^"*^''^  «»»*«  of  travel 
furnishing  ample  means  and  SveHor  comm3    ?•  "^  fc  ""'"'^  ^  *'"^*  "^  *»>«  «o»tb, 
sections  of  the  countn',  a  cheapXnnel  of  tr^Z^T<.-*'°"r  '^^''^"  *•>«  ^'^^'y  extended 
parts,  and  th.is  binding  togeZtTirn  JZr5t°/°''  *^''  P-^»''tion«  of  its  several 
the  northern  and  southern  portions  oT^ltr^or^  '  '^"'"««'«'  «^d  social  interest, 

a  sensible  diminution  of  the  meStuSTprosperitv  of  o^r  "  r'"'"  "*'^^^'  ^''^''^  ^^^^^  ^ 
ponums.  Accordingly,  it  has  long  been  a  mS  of  ".""Z""^*.  ""Po^tant  commereial  em- 
largest  portion  of  the  western  trai/by  fuShb"  Z"''"^  T'^  ***?''  "'*'"^^  *"  ^^''"r^  the 
western  merchants  to  visit  them  for  ih^puZl  of     *  k-  P^^^^^^nt  inducements  to 

further  this  object  new  and  conveSent  stS^L  .  u^  purchases  of  their  goods.  To 
railroads  have^been  projecteraTcarH-S  ouf  '^"*''  ^''''  ''^^^  °P^"«<^'  ''°«1  ^''"als  anS 
tion,  o^^S^^^^^^^^^^  heretofore  in  an  insulated  posi- 

seems  recently  to  have  started  upon  Tnew  2d  bri?&  '  "''*''!-"^  ^"*  '^"^"^t^  '^nd  ice,' 
radroads,  which  is  properly  hacG  Lu^^Jt;  ,  ''T^''  °^  '"t^""^  improvement  bv 

within  the  remembLJe  o?  our  readers  X  bTr^"^  '''P'*'^-'-  '^'^^  ^^^*  "  d^^hlel 
reasonable  doubt  whether  the  cTy  orfiZn   ^   -  ^-T  ''"*'"'  '*  ^»«  «  '"'^tter  of 

r^rograxling  in  population;  andlf  ifon,;trVrece^^^^^  ^^  "«*'  '»  ^-^ 

ffetic  enterprise  of  its  citizens  have  burst  Lth  in  Z  '•^*  m-  i,  ^*'®'i  ^°''^<='^»t  ^nd  ener- 
sidermg  the  time  in  which  they  hav7  been  co.Z.  ^'**"'«'''"«»t  of  >vorks  which,  con- 
that  are  destined  to  add  greatl/trHs  we7th  RpT  ;•  "^Pf.  "'"^"'*  unexampled,  and 
ships  from  England  to  th!t  por^t  there  ZrP^.nS  ''  'ntroduction  of  a  line  of  s4am- 

roadstha^wil,  connect  that  y-wtrth'^^^^^^^^^^^  out  a  line  of  rail- 

completef in^^sllrti^  ^  betweel  tt^  ^^J  J^"'  "  ^'^^^'  '- »>- heen 
sections  running  directly  to  Buffalo!  upon  th^shSofln^^r^'  ^S^^  "  '""''"^''^  ^"th 
the  hne  from  Boston  to  Worcester  rEnlthVnW.,*''^  ^"^*  ™«  ^'^''>^  continues 
here  it  intersects  the  Hudson  and  Wes  StooUK^i  *^  ""T^l  ^  ^^^^  Stockbridge,  and 
Charlton.  South  Brookfield.  West  BrTokLld  S  "^  wrf  r^'"^  ''^  ^he  tow^s  of 
section  of  this  railroad  east'of  the  Snect^cut  ftt'  ?o.  ^J  ''™'""5-  ^he  length  of  the 
of  the  nver  is  sixty-two  miles  the  Xl  »n  11  J  ^«.  '"•^^''  ^""^  °f  that  on  the  west 
106  miles.     The  iL  which  Sst^rnatdrafl^^^^^^^^  "'•''''  «t«te  line  being 

bridge,  in  Berkshire  county  MasrobnlT,;    ^'^'^^^'^  ""^^ts,  commencing  at  West  Stock- 
and  poising  through  Lebtof  ^ptr^ThSf  C  S'°"'  "^  5?,^^  to  PitS, 
proceeds  in  a  south-easterly  direction  to  Trl,  K    u^     Rensselaer  and  Columbia  counties 
linefrom  Albany  to  West  StSS^; tS^f  rtT-o^Sf  ^t''*^"^'  ^'^f  '^"^^'^  ^'  the 
keen  competition  for  the  western  t?ade  3i  £    "    '     f-       ^'l""''''^'^  «'i»  come  into 

fy  to  wi,  „Wc.,t™tS  ZT^'Z^:   ""'■"^-  ""'  »,"»"«— from  .1... 
^ ■'"  """  """""y  'o  S^h-ncottdy,  .ha.  work  having'Cc^  ^S 
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in  1830,  and  a  double  track  finished  in  1833.  From  Schenectady,  a  diverging  track 
branches  off  to  Saratoga,  a  distance  of  twenty-one  miles,  giving  to  tne  crowds  of  beauty 
and  fashion,  who  resort  in  summer  to  the  medicinal  springs  that  distinguish  this  favourite 
point,  an  elegant  and  convenient  channel  of  travel  to  the  fairy  scene.  The  Rensselaer  and 
Saratoga  raih-oad  also  reaches  the  same  point,  commencing  at  Troy,  and  with  the  Schenec- 
tady line  terminating  at  Saratoga.  From  Schenectady,  a  railroad  has  been  iSnished  to 
Utica,  a  distance  of  seventy-seven  miles,  running  through  a  fertile  portion  of  the  valley  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  passing  several  thriving  villages,  such  as  Caughnawaga,  St.  Johnsville, 
Manheim,  Little  Falls  village,  and  Herkimer.  Here  it  reaches  a  viaduct,  by  which  it 
crosses  the  Mohawk,  and  thence  proceeds  through  a  fertile  and  picturesque  territory  to 
Utica.  The  Syracuse  and  Utica  railroad  is  an  extension  of  this  line  for  the  distance  of 
fifty-three  miles,  and  is  deemed  the  most  productive  work  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
passes  up  the  southern  acclivity  of  the  Mohawk,  nearly  parallel  with  the  Erie  canal, 
which  it  crosses  when  entering  Rome.  Leaving  Rome,  it  recrosses  the  Erie  canal, 
and  passing  through  the  villages  of  Canistota,  Sullivan,  Chittenango,  Fayetteville,  and 
Orville,  terminates  at  Syracuse.  This  railroad  route  is  continued  to  Buffalo  by  the  Syra- 
cuse and  Auburn  railroad,  which  runs  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles,  through  a  beautiful, 
rolling,  and  densely-settled  country,  and  then  unites  with  the  Auburn  and  Rochester  railroad. 
This  work,  which  is  eighty  miles  m  length,  is  now  under  contract,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion ha8  been  already  graded.  About  three-quarters  of  the  line  between  Rochester  and 
Canandaigua,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine  miles,  have  been  completed,  and  workmen  are  en- 
gaged upon  the  heaviest  sections  of  the  track.  The  great  western  track  from  this  point  is 
continued  by  the  Tonawanda  railroad,  extending  from  Rochester  upon  the  Genessee  river 
to  Attica,  traversing  the  townshipr;  of  Gates,  Chili,  and  Riga,  in  Monroe  county,  and 
those  of  Bergen,  Byron,  Stafford,  Batavia,  and  Alexander,  in  Genessee  county,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-five  miles.  From  this  point  the  Attica  and  Buffalo  railroad  terminates  the 
grand  chain  of  intercommunication  from  Boston  to  the  lakes.  This  last-named  work  is 
thirty  miles  in  length,  and  is  now  in  progress.  Numerous  causes  may,  of  course,  operate 
which  will  retard  the  progress  of  the  great  northern  line  of  railroads  to  the  west,  but  it  is 
believed,  that  as  early  as  July*  1841,  it  will  be  completed  throughout  its  whole  extent ;  so 
that  a  magnificent  avenue  of  communication  will  then  be  furnished,  both  for  travellers  for 
pleasure,  who  can  now  visit  the  Niagara  Falls  by  a  raihoad  already  constructed  from  Buf- 
falo, and  for  the  transportation  of  agricultural  products  and  manufactured  goods  throughout 
its  whole  line,  fro"i  the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes  ! 

"  In  this  brief  view  of  the  great  northern  railroad  line  to  the  west,  we  have  not  referred 
to  the  minor  nulroads  along  its  track,  and  designed  to  connect  the  principal  towns  of  the 
states  through  which  they  pass.  In  the  state  of  Connecticut,  besides  the  great  line,  form- 
ing links  in  the  national  chain,  cars  are  now  regularly  plying  between  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  on  a  railroad  constructed  between  the  two  places,  for  the  distance  of  about  forty 
miles;  and  a  charter  was  also  granted  by  the  legislature  of  Connecticut,  in  1836,  autho- 
rising a  company  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  north  line  of  the  state,  near  the  town  of 
Sheffield,  through  the  valley  of  the  Housatonic  by  New  Milford  to  the  town  of  Brookfield, 
and  from  that  point  to  the  city  of  Bridgeport,  m  the  county  of  Fairfield.  Nor  have  we 
alluded  to  the  diverging  track  from  the  great  northern  line  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
which  has  been  projected,  or  to  that  from  Saratoga  to  the  banks  of  Lake  George. 

"  We  now  pass  the  second  grand  track,  which  has  been  projected  to  unite  the  western 
trade  with  the  eastern  market.  New  York,  so  admirably  situated  for  foreign  and  inland 
trade,  a  state  which  has  always  been  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  internal  improvement,  it  is 
well  known  has  long  held  an  almost  undivided  sceptre  over  the  western  trade.  With  its 
magnificent  Hudson,  and  its  Erie  canal,  furnisliing  a  free  navigation  from  the  ocean  to  the 
lakes,  this  state  has  called  into  keen  competition  the  enterprise  of  her  now  rival  cities,  and 
it  befits  her  to  bestir  herself,  unless  she  desires  to  see  that  sceptre  shaking  in  her  grasp  ;  for 
while  other  states,  perceiving  the  advantages  which  have  been  produced  to  this  state  by 
convenient  channels  of  communication  to  the  west,  have  nearly  completed  important  public 
works  extending  into  that  quarter.  New  York  has  been  too  often  satisfied  with  their  mere 
projection.  The  first  step  which  New  York  has  taken,  in  the  line  of  railroads  calculated 
to  secure  to  herself  the  western  trade,  is  the  Harlem  railroad,  commencing  neir  the  city 
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pofrabX^'SseTtl.^^^^^^^^^  to  Harle.  st^it.     From  this 

r^lroad  commences.     This  road    «^^^      ^  ?*  '^'"*''*  P'*"*  t^e  New  York  and  A?K. 
Westehester.  midway  betweenfhe  HuS  atdton T/'  JP""^^*^^  througrVe1o^„t7f 
^undary  of  that  county,  it  passes  ti^oTh  a  p^^^^^  ««.""'' '  ^nd  from  the  n2rn 

Dutchess,  by  the  centre  of  the  coun^of  Polff        ^*¥  ™''  ''"""ties  of  Putnam  and 
F"'^  *°, Albany,  and  thence  to  tL      The  whnl'  A^^  ^°'"  *'^**  ?«>«*  ^  G^ush 
^nn.1r  ^f  '".  ^^'^  York  to  Alban^^s  llj  miles      T?'"''  "^.^'''^  ""«  of  ™iJrol^"S 
agncultural  and  mineral  resources.     ^  "''*'•     ^*  P'"«««  t^^rough  a  country  rich  in 

e«e  ifThe^lt:?  St^il^S^e  d"^ '^^  ^'^'^^^^"^  ''-  ««*ab,ished  by  the 
S  ™ade  tributary  to  the  principalLt      ^  t^"^  *•"  "T^"*  ™Portant  pointsf  and 

&«?';:  ^oad  which  commlcer? the  X  of  ^uIoT"'  A^'^--    ^^^e  Hudson  a'd 
onage,  m  Massachusetts,  a  distenna  «p  *u- 1^  ^t    "uason,  and  terminates  at  We«»  St««i, 

".stern  ;^l™^,  extending  tT^Ssler^rST  ""^  ?'»«'  "  -"""^Z^ 
Irov  and  Schenectady,  the  White  HaH  2  «     !  ^^^  and  West  Stochbridge,  the  wS 
J^^..  ...e.  «n.^„  as  the,  d.  i^PoETpelnKS^llXlSS"  n'i  2 

pV^°^r.:ni.n^e3't:;tr'.t;*'\^.'^'~«^'™.  -we-i.»  bee. 

denommated  the  New  York  »n^  iL       ^      f  ?  *"®  ^^st  with  the  city  of  New  VnX       j 

miles  of  the  fatter  city.     This  proiected  liJn^^  •  ^'t^  *°  »  ?«>"*  ^thin  twentv-five 

Sjf  S'^r;  "^nd  Pu-^ing  a  LTi!we7teX  ^"""iTr  '"J^JPP""'  Ro«Wand  conn  J.  Vo„ 
^|^;i»>y  Mount  Hopc^crosses  tlTe  HuLn3  nr^**  ^'""^f  "°""*y'  P'^^^^^  «^erC 
miles  the  vaUey  of  the  Nevisink.  StarthfrL,^  *?  ^""^^  "*"^''  «"d  traverses  for  a  few 
county  ,t  proceeds  in  a  north-westerlvTi^^fh-flT  n'  P™"*  °""  MonticeUo,  in  SuUivan 
through  the  southern  tier  of  thTSrof^t^^^^^^  f«"owing  a  western  coLr^e 

?H'    *  "  fe^'^"^  *«  termmate  at  Westfield  t  PK  ^  f^'"^  ^°'"'^'  ^^^^^'  «»d  Stta 
Lake  Ene.     The  whole  distance  of  ?L  fiSantic  l£^       T'  T"*^''  "P«"  ^^^  ^^ore  of 
we  view  the  motives  for  its  ultimate  ZlS!Snf,7r^\Z  T  t''  *''''"  ^^^  •"*'««'  and  when 

of  Its  ultimate  success,  although  by  the  chlrtTr  X^„f3  "^^  •",'*!7^-ces,  we  do  not  despair 
nishmg  the  credit  of  the  state  for  its  coSmcHo^^Tnl^  *''"  legislature  of  New  York,  fur- 
whde  track  is  not  required  to  be  com'pJeteruntU  ^  pel^^  f  ''^'^  ^oUa,;  the 

I'ennsylvania  has  also  nrm^^f oj        i  "'",  ."^,  penod  of  twenty  years. 

an  iron  „e/work.     B^siS nSTo^s  ^2^2"^  v''''"^'  *^«  «"^-«  °f  the  state  like 
states  she  ha.  planned  and  partS  carriS^ouf^^       "I  ""^''"^  *^«  ''^'^'^^ds   ofother 
ladelphia  to  Pittsburg,  her  remotS  »!?.     T      ^^""'^  '^^'*«'""  ""e,  extending  from  PW 
and  the  Monongaheg  ^^stlSXt^' ^:::^7[i'  '^u^'^'^'T^  "^  th^MZ^; 
the  commerce  of  the  west  with  its  commercial  caZr*^'  ^'-'  T^  ^'''^^^  *°  ^^nnec^ 
to  Pittsburg,  but  also  to  Erie  unon  tZ2T  ""^P'*^'' .^^d  running  from  that  city  not  onlv 
section  of  tlis  chain  is  compri'sK  the  cl   W^"  ^''}l^}^ioh  btars  its  name.  ^  Thl  fiS 
mences  at  the  intersection  of  v'ne  Ind  BrS  ?    '1  ''■^  Philadelphia  railroad,  which  com- 
the  Schuylkill,  Brandywine,  and  Cones^  Tf' '"  *'^'  ['^*  "^"'^'^  *=''y.  "•eets  thosH f 
delphia,  Chester,  and  De]aw;r?  and  the  S  ^"^^  P'^^^^.^  through  the  counties  of  Phila 
choster  branch  leaving  the  maTn  i^„Ju^'  ""^  Downington  and  Lancaster  the  wliT 

route  IS  fiirnisho^  m  ^L-  <^      .     /    '    ^""t-ascer.     At  Harnshiiro    «  „„^i:„..-i?  -  ^,  - 

__     ---h..      .„..  ^„,j,,4.,  valley^raili^ad,  a  length  oFgfty" milerrnTtenilat 
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Ill  C]iainbcrsburg.  Here  a  track  of  the  length  of  thirty  miles  pursues  a  southern  course, 
and  ends  at  Willianisport,  on  the  Potomac,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  where  it  intersects 
the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  canal.  At  Chambersburgh,  a  railroad  is  projected  to  Pitts- 
burg, through  deep  valleys  and  around  high  mountains,  requiring  the  main  ridge  of  the 
Alleghany  to  be  tunneled.  Running  over  Laurel  hill,  and  along  the  valley  of  the  Loyal- 
hanna,  and  passing  through  a  gap  in  Chesnut  ridge,  it  courses  a  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Monongahela  to  the  city  of  Pittsburg.  This  stupendous  work,  when  finished,  will 
be  a  monument  of  national  enterprise  scarcely  equalled  in  any  age,  and  will  open  the  vast 
wealth  of  the  largest  manufacturing  town  of  the  west,  and  the  commerce  of  the  head  waters 
of  the  Oluo,  to  the  markets  of  the  elegant  city  of  Penn. 

"  Besides  this  track  to  the  Ohio,  it  has  been  found  of  great  public  importance  to  the 
state  of  Penn^sylvaiiia,  to  extend  its  intercommunication  with  the  borders  of  Lake  Erie,  as 
her  north-western  boundary  reaches  to  the  shore  of  that  lake.  The  first  link  in  this  chain  is 
the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad,  which  has  its  point  of  commencement  at  the  foot  of 
the  inclined  plane  upon  the  Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railroad,  and  ascendbg  the  right 
shore  of  the  River  Schuylkill,  traverses  the  counties  of  Montgomery,  Chester,  and  Berks,  and 
enters  the  town  of  Reading,  in  the  county  last  named.  From  Reading,  a  railroad  runs 
through  the  counties  of  Berks,  Schuylkill,  and  Northumberland,  and  passing  through 
Pottsyille,  terminates  at  Sunbury.  This  railroad  is  in  the  greater  part  constructed,  and 
from  its  terminus,  commences  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  railroad,  which  terminat«8  the  grand 
chain  of  the  north-western  route.  Owing  to  the  recent  commercial  depression  which  has 
prevailed,  little  has  been  done  towards  the  completion  of  this  great  work  excepting  its 
location  and  survey,  extending,  as  it  will,  from  the  city  of  Philadelphia  to  the  town  of 
Erie,  a  distance  of  420  miles.  It  is  well  known  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  nume- 
rous tracks  of  greater  or  less  extent,  running  from  Philadelphia,  as  well  as  from  the 
interior,  to  most  of  the  prominent  points  of  trade  and  production,  which  either  afford 
prominent  local  advantages  to  the  population  upon  their  routes,  or  are  made  tribu- 
taries to  the  grand  chains  which  girdle  the  most  productive  portions  of  our  territory. 

"  Passing  to  the  sout'  -ve  arrive  at  Baltimore,  in  which  city  commences  the  third 
grand  railroad  route  fron.  ,  e  east  to  the  west,  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  raih-oad.  This 
road,  it  is  well  known,  is  in  part  constructed,  and  passing  through  the  greater  portion  of 
the  state  of  Mari^land,  and  running  near  the  track  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal,  is 
designed  to  terminate  at  Wheeling,  upon  the  Ohio  river,  thus  giving  to  the  city  of  Bal- 
timore, through  a  track  of  280  miles,  its  share  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  Ohio.  Nor 
has  the  south  been  wanting  in  efforts  to  effect  the  same  objects  with  the  other  states.  At 
Richmond,  we  find  a  track  branching  off  westward  from  the  Atlantic  line,  and  inter- 
secting the  great  railroad  projected  between  Charleston  and  Cincinnati,  and  another  lino 
at  Ilicksford,  in  the  same  state,  directed  to  the  same  ti-ack.  At  Charleston  an  extensive 
line  has  been  laid  out  through  the  bordering  states,  northward  by  Kentucky  to  th«5  heart  of 
the  west,  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  Savannah  is  connected  with  this  railroad  by  a  branching 
track,  and  even  upon  our  uttermost  southern  border,  both  at  Pensacola  a^d  New  Orleans, 
we  find  lines  of  railroads  running  northward,  with  various  branching  routes,  which  are 
designed,  not  only  to  connect  their  rich  territory  with  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and  other 
points  upon  the  Mississippi  river,  but  also  with  the  internal  resources  of  the  remotest 
north-western  states.  Even  upon  the  western  side  of  that  river,  we  find  tracks  marked  out 
to  remote  points  of  tlie  Missouri  beyond  St.  Louis. 

"  The  progress  of  railroads  in  the  young  states  of  the  west  has  been  slow,  from  the 
newness  of  the  country,  covered  as  it  is  in  the  greater  part  by  dense  forests  or  prairies, 
sleeping  in  their  primeval  luxuriance  and  solitude,  and  from  the  general  want  of  idle 
capital;  but  we  find  the  enterprise  of  the  people  in  this  region  equally  prompt  with  that  of 
the  eastern  states,  in  tlie  projection,  if  not  in  the  construction,  of  these  public  works.  Com- 
mencing in  the  region  oi"  the  upper  lakes,  we  discern  a  railroad  laid  out  from  Cassville  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi  to  Milwaukie,  upon  the  western  coast  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  inter- 
secting another  road  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Illinois  river,  designed  to  connect 
Lake  Michigan  with  the  Mississippi;  and  from  this  point  a  southern  line  (intersected  by  two 
tracks  t  ng  westward),  sweepuig  round  to  Louisville,  in  Kentucky,  and  intersecting  the 
great  tr„jK  of  the  Ciiarleston  and  Cincinnati  raihroad.     From  Cincinnati  as  the  centre. 
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stean.  cars  a.,  now  in  o^i"nX-  tnXl'eZl'ln  Ah  '^^'r*  -^  St.  Xsep'iT  he 

the  oitT7li:tS^  in  the  United  States,  we  have  onl^.^n 

extended  and  genenJ  rout Js  desiS  to  connlVT"  "°""*''>''  '"^''^^y  chalking  out  tlfe  mor^ 
he,«  are  „u„,en.us  local  works  tfl^hwrhrvenot'evet  K",  "^^  ^^«  -«"  «--"w 
the  several  states;  and  other  works,  I  Jd  Z  h«l  ? '^^''^f' '"^  ^'"'^''^'^f*'^  operation  \n 
almost  equal  to  the  several  settlemente  Sin  our  t^  completed,  which  are  ?n  nuX^ 
one  great  plan,  and  clearly  evince  the  chamcZ  nT^'"'     ^^^  «".  however,  belong  to 

tZC"  'I  '''"^'^  *™«  '^<^  railroads  wernnr^duccd"L  ^"7^''  P'"J^'=''"^'  ^  '^^y  have 
pubhc  works,  and  completing  so  many  and  so  mnl     f   f'  '".  '^"S^^^^^nt  a  system  of 

work^f  h-  T*"^  P".*«  «f  °-  t«^4      WhetfeT^r^^^^^  "'  intercommu'^.ication 

works  of  this  character  have  not  been  proiected  cS^    •      i*°°  ""^"^  ^"^  *««  expensive 
and  our  wealth,  is  now  a  matter  of  ouesSn      Tn^  !^     "1^  *^*  "'"«""'  «f  0"r  populatLn 
ta>cks  may  have  been  projected  for  mere  Ln^"    1'  "'^  \^'^  ""^  *'°"''*  t^^t  some  of  these 
want  of  means,  or  as  othei  and  more  vUSTr    .     T^n'^*'*^"'  «»'»  ^'^  be  discarded  for 
htle  doubt  that  the  grand  tr^ks  wSh  1.     ""k**'  '^"^^  *»«  developed;  but  we  have^ 
pomts  of  the  country.  ^  ultiSfy  ^  cl^ed'th^r^™"^!*^  •''"*  *°  -"'^-^t  the^moto 
production  shall  furniah  the  motives  forthSTtltru^^  *"  *••*  ''""^'^^  of  population  and 
wealth  provides  the  means  for  tCr  consCtl^   th??^  ""^  *'^«  augme^ntLon  of  our 
ess,  be  first  finished  where  there  are  themo 'tin J     .?.''''*  'mportant  lines  will,  doubt- 
transportation,  and  the  most  capital  to  Lrvthlrf  J.      *'r'"!''  ^^'  ^"^S^^^  amount  of 
those  have  been  advanced  to  the  most  s.^^Z'  fi^  through.     Accordingh-,   we  find  tha* 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  coitetTng\r„ "sf  iZT  ."'f'^  ""'''  been^co'nstructed  alot 
more   hmly  populated  states  of  the  tesLwheS  ""P"'"*^"*  tt««;  while  in  the  newer  and 
scarcely  estatlished  through  the  deep Tnddamn  v«    ?k?'""'H".  "«'"™«"  ^ads  have  been 
their  nadroads  have  been  fn  most  ciVmeitrLS^  "^*''^  f^'-^^^^'  *he  Hues  of 

chartered,  not  a  single  spade  having  berslV  upon ICtST'"  '"'  *'^'^  ^^-^P'^''- 

CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  STATES 

twelve  mile,  long,  completed  in  I83e  ""'  "'"'  °"'"''  ■=""»'' 

eompleee  the  ^^-00.^^'!^?^,^  ''^T    T'""  "°""'' '"  '^=™'^''' 
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pass  ov^r  New  Hampshire  to  Portsmouth,  fifteen  miles  and  three-quarters,  and 
from  Lowell  to  Nashua,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  fourteen  miles  to  Exeter. 

Massachusetts. — For  a  detailed  account  of  the  railroads  of  this  state,  alto- 
gether 415  miles  of  which  were  completely  in  operation  in  1843,  seethe  separate 
account  of  Massachusetts.  The  whole  length  of  the  railroads  of  this  state  and  of 
those  communicating  with  them  in  other  states,  extending  as  far  as  Lake  Erie, 
comprise  1203^  miles ;  see  tabular  statement,  under  the  head  of  Public  Works  of 
Massachusetts.  The  Middlesex  canal,  from  New  Lowel  on  the  Merimac  to 
Boston,  about  thirty  miles  long,  was  the  first  canal  executed  in  the  United  States. 
It  was  completed  as  early  as  1804.  It  opens  a  further  navigation  by  the  Merimac 
and  several  canals  (in  all  about  fifteen  miles)  along  that  river  to  Concord,  in  New 
Hampshire.  ,^,1 

In  Rhode  Island  the  Blackstone  canal  extends  through  part  of  this  state 
from  Providence  to  Worcester  in  Massachusetts.  The  Providence  and  Boston 
railway,  and  the  Providence  and  Stonington  railway,  forty-seven  miles  long, 
passes  chiefly  through  this  state.  '  '"''"' 

In  Connecticut,  the  Farmington  canal,  from  New  Haven  to  the  north 

boundary  of  the  state,  fifty-six  miles ;  thence  to  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 

At  Enfield,  a  canal  of  five  miles  passes  round  the  falls  of  the  Connecticut  river. 

The  Norwich  and  Worcester  railway  extends  fifty-eight  miles  and  a  half  north 

through  the  state.     The  New  Hartford  and  New  Haven  railway,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Housatonic  railway,  from  Bridport  to  North  Canaan,  seventy-three  miles; 

thence  to  West  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts. 

Western  {Massachusetts)  railroad. — The  tenth  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Western 
Railroad  corporation  has  been  laid  before  the  stockholders,  and  printed.  It  presents  a  very 
full  and  satisfactoiT  account  of  the  condition  of  the  road  and  its  finances,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1844.  The  capital  authorised  by  the  original  charter,  was  2,000,000  dollars  ; 
and  it  was  increased  1,000,000  dollars  by  a  subsequent  act  of  the  leg^lature  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  state  subscribing  for  that  amount — making  the  chartered  capital  3,000,000 
dollars,  one-third  owned  by  the  state,  and  two-thirds  by  1121  private  stockholders. 

Total  Expenditure  to  January  1,  1845. 


WESTERN  RAILROAD. 

Couatruction. 

Engine!  and  C«r>. 

TOTAL. 

Prior  to  January  1,  IM4 

la  1844 

dollars    eU. 

5,181,S0S  9S 

100,019  04 

dollar*.  ct8. 
J70,023  79 
01,713  53 

dollars,  rta. 

5,7S7,SS9  38 

161,731  57 

Total 

5,281,324  99 

637,736  3» 

5,919.360  95 

ALBANY  AND  WEST  STOCKBRIDGeI       ,.,      .      .. 

RAILROAD.                          1       Construction. 

Total  both  Roads,  to 
Jan.  1.  184S. 

Prior  to  January  1,  1844 

fInlMr.i.  ctM. 
I,75.1,5:t0  !« 

dollars,  cts. 
7,SII,OS9  0« 

In  1844  

Total 

I,7fl(i,941  S2         '          7,78fi,a02  47 
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Rbceipts. 


iincss. 


TIME. 


3ii)ODtbiiDl839.. 

n  1840.. 

■Ml.. 

»        *IM2.. 

>•  1843.. 
•_>          1844.. 


P*a«ei 


»Ser(. 

dolUn.  et*. 
13,472  94 
70,gM  70 
113.841  8A 
>2C,446  83 
Wa.I39  64 
3fi8.«)4  00 


Vorcbandlw. 

doUua.  sta. 

4,136  11 

38^9  78 

64,407  14 

M<k6M  01 

VS.G96  19 

371,131  84 


HitiU.  &e. 

<loUar».  oti. 

3^i<6  89 

4,000  00 

19,fl««  84 

»b046  68 

U,9ao  88 


TOT*  I.. 


dollar*,  eta, 
17,609  IS 
Iia447a9 
182,308  99 
ftlS,fl88  28 
A7l,88t  SI 
7S3,7S2  72 


InnrsMe  per 


IS 
31* 


TIME. 


Smontbiio  1839... 
1840.... 
1841..., 
♦1842.... 
1843., 
1844., 


Expei 


dollan,  eta. 
14,380  64 
^  6«,«1  72 
tl32,S01  4S 
166,619  80 
303,9/3  06 
314,074  30 


IncTcaae  perl .,  , 
cent  of  ex.-  I  ''■"Doa  of  He- 
penaea.     |        Mipta. 


dollara. 


dollara.  eta 

8.228  SI 

10,27s  67 

49,807  04 

a46,06S  98 

269,009  49 

439,678  Sa 


Milea  ran. 


t  Aa  corrected 


number. 

94,404 
160,106 
397,29ft 
441,606^ 
499,968 


Bxpenae  per 


nail 


ipei 
lie, 


cenia. 


Total  Number  of 
Paaaengera. 


cent*. 

71  IB^loo 

M  46-100 

67 

04| 

03    4-100 


No. 


•  PI    . ~ — ■ ■ ~-''''"°        I         03    4-100 

uwy.  1843,  to  Include  damagea  for  coIlWon  of  184i 


10,4361 
n.96ftl 
0,257] 


100,4361 

aoo,r 

220,2 


the  greater  pM  of  1843,  th,  diffmSi,  S^n^l^  A  """i^  «r«8:  •«  the  fiot  thaK 

.he.  „„„Wr  „,  L,  ^  ^Z^t^^^'S^^J^rr--^ 
^«^844    .         .         .  '    tons. 

1843        .         .         .     '         •         •         •         •         .     11,166,704 

•         •         •     •       9,414,621 


Increase 


The  whole  tonnage  is  equal  to  7l  Mi  .  •  '        '       ^'^^^'^^^ 

156  mUes.     The  nuK  oTiS£  ^n  bv^"'  T"^  *^'  *«  ^t°fe  length  of  the  road 
^ual  to  1637  trips  through,  ™erLw  5i,r«'»*°t"  ^^  "  ^844  iSngkssly^'^i: 
^'^J^tT^'',V'i'^'^''^^^^^  "^'^  through°^f^J;ff^« 

The  number  of  barrels  of  fldi^  S  gZJ  u°T'"^'  ^^,474  tons.  ™  ™'^'  ^'"- 

flour,  fron,  Greenbush  and  vicinity,  to  Boston,  was- 

S^..on,  was-lu  1S44,  l4T7l'i=-J- ^^^^^^^  ^^M 
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BOSTON  AND  WORCKSTER  RAILROAD. 
Statement  of  Income  and  £.\pcnac9,  for  the  Year  ending  Novcnibor  30th,   1844. 


PRBIOUT. 

Boaton  and  Worces- 
ter Road  alone. 

To  and  from 
Western  Railroad. 

To  and  from  North- 
ern and  Western 
Railroad. 

TOTtL. 

ToiM  carried  one  mile 

tons. 

1,381,128 

tons. 
3,801,444 

tons. 

441,298 

tons. 
3,823,870 

Bamtaig* 

Binenm  ..,         . , . .  ^ ^ 

dnllars. 
90,833 
88,823 

dollars. 
83,802 
75,408 

dollars. 
24,135 
10,393 

doltam. 

196,820 

Nell  ineome  earned 

PASSBNOERS— 
Equal  to  through 

fill 

8,394 

number. 

2,533,749 

37,631 

13,742 

number, 

1,847,041 

41,101 

80,494 

number. 

8,805,187 

180,8*0 

Receipt* 

dollars. 
134,839 
38,347 

dollars. 
59.230 
33,403 

dollars. 
40,643 
23,866 

doHars. 
834,634 
115,676 

N«tt  r  aMcr>«er  income .... 

Mail,  rent,  Ac 

OroM  inrame  and  eamloga 

ToUl  expentca 

76,49» 

833,722 
»«,87« 

23,787 

143,058 
108,871 

16,679 

64',080 
34,859 

118,958 

8,739 

442,193 

234,002 

Total  nett  incoioe 

134,858            1                 34,181 

30,421 

208,101 

The  earnings  on  freight  are  given  above,  and  not  the  receipts  on  freight. 

Maine  and  Housatonic  Railroad. — The  length  of  this  road,  as  we  learn  from  the  re- 
port of  the  directors,  of  the  20th  of  June,  1844,  from  the  tide- water  at  Bridgeport,  to  the 
north  line  of  the  state  of  Connecticut,  is  73  90-100  miles.     In  this  distance  there  are 


grade  is  forty  feet  to  the  mile,  but  more  than  half  the  length  of  the  road  is  passed  on 
grades  of  under  twenty-six  feet  to  the  mile.  The  total  expenditure,  for  the  construction  of 
the  road  and  appendM^s,  is  1,244,122  dollars  91  cents.  This  expenditure,  for  a  road  of 
seventy-four  miles  in  length,  with  an  ample  outfit  of  engines  and  cars,  will  bear  a  favour- 
able comparison  with  any  other  railroad  in  the  United  States,  of  similar  construction. 

The  capital  stock,  by  the  resolutions  of  the  company,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  charter, 
has  been  extended  to  1500  shares  of  100  dollars  each. 

,  ...  shares. 

The  whole  subscription  amounts  to        .....         .     8696 

No  payments  have  been  made  on shares  195 

And  but  partial  payments  on „  334 

Making  liable  to  forfeiture 529 

And  paid  in  full,  and  issued 8167 

Should  the  shares  liable  to  forfeiture  be  sold,  and  purchased  by  the  company,  it  wiU 
hold  for  future  subscription. 

shares. 

The  stock  now  liable  to  forfeiture 529 

And  the  unsubscribed  shares 6304 

Making  a  tota,l  of .         ,     6833 

Th«»  caflh  and  bills  receivable  actually  received  for  stock,  are  as  follows : — 

dollars,   cts. 

On  8167  shares,  paid  in  full 816,700  00 

On    334  „  in  part 7,112  20 

Total  from  capital  stock 823,812  20 


CAN*,.,  AND  M»l,.noAD8  OF  THE  l.NiTF.D  STAIFS.  JJ, 

?*"*,•         .         .         .         .  dolbrs.  cte. 

And  the  amount  received  from  caplt'al  8to;k      '  .      '  .     .'     ^'f^J'^J^  9J 

;o™.theori^Uf:,S^^^^  .         .      lil'o— 

deficency  of  capital,  and  consequent  Jdeh^r^,  '*"  immerou«  embarra«,ment8.  This 
«ec..to  its  business  on  the  m.innfevoirahL  f  '  ^"''^.  compelled  the  company  to  nn,! 
probable  that  the  whole^^pel TS  be"^^  i*"^''-  '*  becam^lJ^  £„ 

scarcely  exceeding  in  amou^n^E^fifTh "Jf  the  Zr.f  1  *°  ^'T'''^'  '^'  ^^^ified  debt" 
also,  arose  the  impression  that  the  busiiel  S  f  L  *''*'  !^^  "^^  appendages.     Hence 

because  the  profit!,  of  current  bieriero  not LT'T^- '^'^  "^*  meet  its  expenses;  and 
fifth  of  what  ought  to  have  beTca^itoMn  Lhv^"''*!' '"  ^^'^  y«a">  to  reimburse  one 

averted  by  the  energy  and  confidence  of  those  wb«  1,1  •  T  'f  •^"^**""  *«"'   however, 

an.ounts  to  398,726 dolla.  fc"ts:Vualirerr/oC^  *«  ^''^  ^«*  of  Jun::,l4f 

l|.fccla«,-Certified  notes,   interest  at  seven  percent  i°J'«"-   <='«• 

f nd  „        La,,d  clam,  notes,  interest  at  six  percent  *         '         '  ^^^'^^^  ^^ 

Claims  secured  by  second  mort^aiy.!"* 20,797  34 


2nd 
3rd 
4th 


Demands  with  no  special  securHy 


69,427  89 
31,362  16 


Total     .     . 

from^8Jl,Vd'r£ir842't^^^  T¥  .^^"^  ^'  -^'  bearing  inTSVp'a,, 
dolla.  26  cents.  The'^^l^eipt^from  U^  tt^'^^^^^^^^^  '^^"f•^-.  mTTsm^To 
current  expenses  of  its  management  and  reS  1?  i  .u^"'^'  *^«"'n°tonb'  paidall 
pendaps,  essential  for  the  extended  demands  o?t^d«  W  ?'  ««™P»«tion  of  many  ap- 
TK  7n  "'"^  '^^"'^  **•«  principal  '^*'  ''"*  ^"''^  '^"^  '^^^^y  dischargSi 

e^ho^fte^^^^^^  ,„ 

dollars  4  cents  ;    1844,  68,148  dollars  30  cente  '  '^^  ^^  "*"*«  '  ^^^^'  5.C652 

hasbeeriS:,S:teJ^iSfXl.;:£^^^^^  of   the   Eastern  railroad 

chusetts  at  its  next  session.  S  thL  i.^^  ^  i"'*^  ^'^"™  ^'^^  legislature  of  Massnn 
Z'  ''^'toT^L  •"  M««-chuse^^  ht  bSael  §98  d  II''  ^«"°r^?^t«  :-The  whi 
from  18,000  shares,  1,800,000  dollars  sT:!'^  ^S"]^  ^^^'^  ^^  been  received 
counts,  61,098  dollar.  TheEasten,  Tn  N.w  S  "^'-  ^^'^  ^°"»"  5  "^"d  sund,^  ac- 
trams  of  the  two  companies  havrSe  85^3  tn"nrP'''"*\^"  '''''  ^^^.o'OO  dolla«.%he 
veymg  443,403  passengers ;  and"n  the  Ma^K  ^TT^'^'S  to  196,097  miles,  and  con! 
447,934   passeng'ei.  trfnsp;rted   d^t  ^Tlttf'^  ^'""S  ^^'^^^  '  "^^^^"S^  totZf 

dollars  from  -il.  ^^d 'llf doll^S  t^^^^^^ 

•ncome,  199.278  dollars.     S^y3 1"^^ 

scrip,  78,855  dollars  for  divWe„rr tt^t  •  f*'"  ^^'°^  *^°"""  f"'  ^terest  on  state 
payable  on  and  afier  July  3^  The  st^  f "  *^'""*'"^'  '^"'^  ^^'«»^  <^°"«^  for  d?v"de2 
feaves  a  balance  of  15,53^5  dol  J  tVprnfitaSST"*''  ;.83.742  dollars,  when  dedS 
jcnp,  806  dollars  ;  Boston  dep6rest^te^~58  douir.'  ?'"Y''t  To^*^  °"  ^'^^  ^^  ^^ 
Boston  lands,  5864  dollars;  aJdaunSy^steL  ilTdoHa  *^  ^harf.  2500  dollars  ;  East 
fund,  after  paying  interest  bdances  or3lirdoJl'„t' t o^^^^^^^^ 
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old  surplus  on  reserved  fund  was  19,920  dollars ;  and  that  account  is  now  inereaflcd  to 
42,(>64  dollars.  The  riport  concludes  by  stating,  as  the  result  of  the  year's  operations,  n 
dividend  of  seven  per  coat,  and  an  additi-^n  of  22,744  dollars  tn  the  surplus  fund.  The  ex- 
penses of  the  company  were  7202  dollars  less  than  last  year,  and  46,012  dollars  loss  than 
the  year  before  last. 

The  Portland,  Saco  (Mobile),  and  Portsmouth  (New  Hampshire)  railroad  compnny  was 
incorporated  March  14,  1837  ;  organised  December  25,  1840  ;  renewed  Novenii'ier  25, 
1846.  It  is  fifty-one  miles  long,  connects  with  the  Eastern  by  a  bridge  over  the  Pi^icataqua 
river,  at  Portsmoutli,  and  with  Boston  and  Maine  at  Houth  Berwick,  thirteen  miles  east  of 
Portsmouth.  For  the  year  ending  November  30,  1843,  it  divided  three  and  a  half  per 
cent  ;  and,  for  the  past  year,  six  per  cent.  Its  cost  is  not  definitely  settled,  but  will  amount 
to  about  1,200,000  dollars,  a  little  over  23,000  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  laid  with  a  T  rail, 
fifty-six  lbs.  to  the  yard ;  highest  grades,  thirty-five  feet  per  mile.  Passes  through  the 
towns  of  Kceting,  Elliot,  South  Berwick,  North  Berwick,  Wells,  Kennobuiik,  Saco, 
Scarborough,  to  Portland. 


Yeera. 

1843 

1844 

Gross  Income. 

dollars,  cts. 

89,997  08 

124,497  39 

Net  income, 
dollars,  dt. 
47,165  98 
74,841  25 

The  number  of  miles  run  being  severally  102,036  and  117,008,  and  the  expenditure 
forty-seven  cents,  and  forty-two  and  a  half  cents  per  mile  run. 

The  Eastern  railroad,  extending  from  Boston  to  Portsmouth,  Now  Hampshire,  fifty- 
four  miles,  was  partially  opened  August  28,  1838,  and,  for  the  whole  distance,  November 
9,  1840,  and  has  also  a  branch  of  three  miles,  to  Marblehead. 


Gross  income  for  1844        .         .         .         . 
Current  expenses,  53  341-1000  per  mile  run. 

From  the  road,  net  income  .         .     . 
From  rents,  &c.          .... 

Total         .         .         .         .     . 

Interest  to  state  on  500,000  dollars  loan 
Dividend  in  July           .          .         .         .     . 
„          January           .         .         .         . 

Sales  of  property  over  costs  .         .         .     . 

Surplus  of  1844          .         .         .         . 
Surplus  previously          .         .         .     . 

Total  surplus      .         .         .     . 

dollars,  cts. 

•  •          ■ 

•  •          • 

•  •          • 

25,000  00 
79,887  50 
91,300  00 

dollars,    cts. 
337,238  46 
109,318  86 

227,919  60 
6,661   14 

234,580  74 
196,187  50 

.     .     . 

38,393  24 
9,344  57 

47,737  81 
39,310  80 

87,048  11 

Number  of  miles  run,  204,962  ;  number  of  poasengers,  544,994 ;  average  cost  of 
carrying  a  passenger  one  mile,  1.166  cents;  receipt  from  each  company  per  milo, 
3.351  cents. 

Boston  and  Lowell  railroad, — The  distance  from  Boston  to  Lowell,  by  this  road,  is 
twenty-six  miles.  The  total  amount  of  capital  paid  in  is  1,800,000  dollars.  The  amount 
of  profits  divided  during  tJio  year  1844  was  144,000  dollars,  in  two  dividends,  of  four  per 
oent  each,  on  a  capital  of  1 ,800,000  dollars.  The  amount  of  freight  du  "ing  the  year  has 
been  much  greater  than  in  any  preceding  period,  amounting  to  151,731  tuns.  The  freight 
and  passenger  tariff  has  been  reduced  since  the  last  annual  report.     It  was  formerly  one 


year  ;  and  the  fni.,,.»„  •'.     "'  "'*"^<'  earned  over  th  s  road  fnv    i,„  r    1    •       i'     *^°  thousand 
apart,  reVtbg  upon  a  SCcw"  ''V*'"^'  ""'^  «'^  ^^ohel  in  J^t'h  Lo  fr  "*'•  '^  \^' 


J;*^!^?*- tracks  and  land  damages 

Dep6t  lands  and  buildings     ^'        ..... 

i-ngines  and  cars  '"••.. 

Iron  rails,  bolts,  and  chairs'   .     '         '         '         '        •         .    '     ! 

engineering,  &c.        .  **■**'"  ^"^'-'IJ.  superintendence, 

Wobum  Branch  railroad     .      *   .    " 


dollars,  ct«, 
73,909  48 
276,079  48 
127,238  43 
282,833  95 
196,831  68 


Total 


910,222  06 
35,'\  JO  68 

1,902,555  67 


%  the  directors'  renortfrirlH^^   •.  '         '         "         '       ^'902,555  67 

The  mo^t  on  tn!;'"'\'"'"P'"«  '^'"^""ng  undiSd^XV  "•"°"''*'  '"  ^^'^^3  doUars  36 

derivedC  withhoW-'   *^V'"1:  ^«^''  ^^^^T^Ar^^^^^^^^ 

was  dividpT  r'*7°'d"'ff  the  winter  dividend  of  IS^fl  /^     V^?'"*'  *''''"  half  of  which  was 

in  fomer  reporl     VL    ^J*  .■  T^  ^"^  originally  been TJd  „,f    f  "^  ''"'^  '^''''y'^ff  the 
Statement  of  Cnni*  i     •  i  ■ 

I  .  ■    -I »ear.  I  «nH  *if  »Iia  _ 


dollara. 
1.200,000 
1,110,000 
1,300,000 
1 1^00,000 
1,<U0,000 
1,800,000 
1>BOO,000 
1,800,000 


end  of  the  yo«r. 


193,403  69 

a,uo  31 

6/,a68  75 

32,812  71 

120,796  38 

105,630  48 

113,393  02 

10,713  10 

,  68.809  51 


cCs. 

33 
75 


31,638 
80,886 
W,738 
30,000 


din. 
1.312,230 
l.503,nij 

1.508,394  ,„ 

1.573,683  50 

1.898,476  21 

1.729,242  59 

1.834,893  07 

1>978,286  09 

1,863,748  IG 


4  Y 
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Statkment  of  the  Receipts,  Expetiios,  Dividonds,   Pronti,  SurphiH,  he. 

irom  183 A  to  1844. 


in  ottch  Your, 


Y  8  A  R  8. 

Oroju  reoclpM 
fmni  all 
•nureAK. 

Bxpuotci. 

Nat  proAta. 

DlTldand 
of  that 

yaar. 

Rata 

par 
nent. 

Rurplua  of 
tha  yaar. 

Diflolaney 
of  tha 
yaai. 

lUt 

dnllara.  ctii. 

»l,OSI  39 
163,134  3( 
180,770  04 
IUI,77K  M 
34l,'il»  04 

0,100  03* 
33l,i)7l>  37 

14,133  Sl« 
367,941  34 
878,310  6b 

37r,SlS  06 

310,000  SB 

dollara.  ctn. 
10,133  36 
73,336  II 
78,908   17 
79,ft07  04 

03,131  44 

41,400  17 
110,469  33 
I6M74  70 

30,H»6  07t 
100,360  88 

73,788  TH 
1.10,303  H8 

dnlltr*.  da. 
4A,33'J  03 
87,708  U 
1(13,361  87 
110,180  03 

198,330  IS 

184,307  61 
148,073  03 
113,138  80 

74,303  39 

147,013  70 

didlari. 
49,0<NI 
30,000 
109,000 
108,000 

133,000 

138,000 
144,000 
144,000 

144,000 

144,000 

SI 

3 
7 
7 

8 

8 

8 
8 

8 

8 

dir*.  et«. 
8J9  OS 
SB,7»8  ID 

ii.ioo'fls 

36,330  13 

10,307  01 
4,073  03 

3,618  70 

dira.  eta. 

liU 

IM7..:::. "::.."::., 

1,738  IS 

IIM 

1839 

IMO 

1041 

1343 

30,864  II 

1343 

09,006  71 

1M4 

Tot.l 

3,238,4113  31 

1,059,088  99 

1,149,433  30 

1,131,000 

*  Advance  on  600  aharea  newatiKk  mid  at  auction,  for  aoconnt  of  the  corporation. 
t  Balance  of  intereat  account  ckarffcd  to  espenaea. 


The  cost  of  a  share  on  the  30th  of  November,  Ifi.'M,  when  the  first  annual  settlement 
of  accounts  was  made,  after  the  opening  of  the  road,  includinof  interest,  at  six  per  cent  on 
the  assessments  from  the  time  when  they  were  laid,  and  deducting  the  dividend  paid  for 
the  fraction  of  that  year,  amounted  to  540  dollars  75  cents,  or  almost  exactly  eight  per 
cent  on  the  par  value.  Since  then,  in  the  nine  years  which  have  followed,  the  dividends 
have  averaged  7.1-9  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  shares. 


The  Annexed  Table  of  the  Length,  Cost,  Receipts,  Expenditures,  &c.,  Ac,  of  the  Rail- 
roads in  Massachusetts,  is  compiled  for  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  from  Annual 
Reports  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts.  Deducting  the  Cost  of  the  Fitchburg 
Railroad,  which  was  only  open  to  Acton,  Twenty-seven  Miles,  on  the  Ist  of  October, 
1844,  the  net  Income  was  7.11-100th3  per  cent  upon  their  cost. 


NAMES. 

i 

1 

h 

111 

111 

i 

li 

PS- 

_.  a 

r 

1 

a 

Hi 

"if- 

W 
U 

it 

«  — 

!=■ 

a  a 

§.9 

|i 

nils. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollarr. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

miles. 

mile'. 

milea 

din. 

dlrs. 

dlrs. 

Worceatrr.... 

44 

2,914,078 

234,634 

193,803 

438,437 

333,273 

193,101 

140,900 

70,733 

320,623 

1.94 

1.05 

0.89 

Wcatern 

ISG 

7,680,302 

388,694 

3g\0S8 

753,738 

314,074 

439,078 

313,893 

387,0V8 

499,968 

1.81 

0.02 

0.89 

Norwirh     and 

Worcester. . 

OR 

2,170,368 

133,685 

89,8J>3 

323,508 

75,054 

180,454 

113,319 

44,049 

188,268 

1.43    0.47 

0.96 

Bi'rkshire*  . . . 

21 

280,000 

.... 

17,737 

.... 

17,737 

13,240 

14,405 

27,645 

PiOTidence... 

42 

1,886,134 

189,687 

94,044 

283,701 

113,834 

169,807 

•02,704 

34,738 

137,492 

3.00    0.S3 

I.S4 

Tnuntoii 

11 

2BO,0OC 

23,525 

37,580 

50,105 

34,945 

25,100 

13,944 

7,686 

21,870 

3.32    1.15 

1.17 

New  Bedford. 

21 

430,901 

40,744 

18,253 

64,997 

24,180 

40,817 

26,880 

13,510 

40,396 

1.00    0.59 

1.01 

Lowell 

26 

1,800,000 

105,384 

151,035 

816,909 

169,203 

147,610 

100,243 

64,331 

164.574 

1.91 

1.03 

0.89 

Nashua 

14 

380,000 

47,105 

47,433 

94,587 

89,043 

34,944 

28,878 

13,475 

43,350 

3.33 

1.40 

0.83 

Boston    and 

Maine 

85 

1,483,460 

120,180 

89,954 

180,134 

84,000 

96,005 

133,300 

3,5,796 

168,090 

1.07    0.80 

0.87 

Eastern 

38 

2,388,044 

293,702 

43,476 

337,236 

109,318 

217,920 

158,790 

46,172 

304,962 

1.64  lo.as 

1.11 

Charlestnwn 

1 

Branch 

6 

280,359 

7,787 

26,866 

34,053 

30,683 

13,070 

8,771 

19,155 

37,926 

1.34    0.74 

0.80 

Fitchburg!..,. 

49 

1,150,000 

32,447 

20,313 

42,759 

18,924 

20,835 

27,000 

27,724 

118.324 

078    0.28 

0.50 

Total.... 

S6S 

33,071,503 

l,044,534'l, 168,246 

2,830,817 

1,244,290 

1,586,327 

1,080,510 

688,675 

l,7G9,194ll.60t  0.70*  0. 90* 

*  Let  to  Houiatonic  railroad. 


t  Open  to  Acton,  twenty-aeven  niilos,  October  lit,  1844.  t  Average. 


I'na.d  8...e.,  .«..n:7j::;''.cr:t'::r.r;„"'T  '""•°""'  ™'" '-  "■• 

*  b..r.  to  Lak,  Erie,  ,crmi„.,i„g  .,  ,h.    tv      B  ff  f  "'T  "'"•  "'  "'"  "'''  "' 
Alb.ny  i.  .  |i„|e  „„„h  „,  »      '""  '"l "'  ""Wo-     Il»  gen«r.l  cour.c  from 

<^  .oath  b.„k  of  ,h.  aboverive,  ''  "'°  7""  «1'«"1"«  i  "..nee  p„r,ue, 
Montgomery,  Herkimer,  So."!'  '^  '^'' ^'  °°""'''»  <"  Schenectady, 
continue.  „«  through  the  l^^'^i "  'T'  '^  "'""•"''  ™"«y.  ""^ 
"■t  angle  „,  Seneca,  Wayne,  .„„ehL  O         '  '''*'•  C»W.the  north- 

Monroe,  Orlean.,  Niagara  „i  vZ  ^  °""'"''  °"  ""'  "orth  »«  Port  Oibaon, 
oMing  the  baai^  at  Aman;  i.  «;  Tl':  "  ""•"'"""■  '"  "^°"  '«»8.I.,  in-' 
town,  and  village,,  many  of  which  1,  """"*'  """"Sh  «veral  flourishing 

P'»«on.  It  i,  in.ersec,erby"e»ral  7  T"'  ""'  """""^  "'-=  "»  -m! 
them  communicating  „i,h  otherTIriLh        ,  "'  """'"'  '-"Port'^ee,  all  „f 

of  Watervliet,  it  f„rL  a  June,   n  Xrct"  ^'  ""  •'°''°»''  '"  "■'  '"- 
nect.  with  the  Chenango  canal  •  aUh.  I,       To""  °""''''  "  ""<»•  '«  «0"- 
canal  and  Feeder;  in  I  town  of d    TkI  "^ °'  """  '"^  "bck  Hiver 
v.ll.ge  of  Syr«=„,e,  with  the  Oawego  "anaht  M        n"""'  "°  ™""'  «'  ">» 
the  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal ;  aTat  ih      .      T:"''^"  °'  ^ontcu^a,  with 
Valley  end.     From  Albany  ;es"  the  '         '  "'  ""''"'''■  "'">  ">«  0«-« 
termed  the  "  l„„g  |evel»  i,  reached  in?i.    /  '""^™''"  "'  '°°'"'  ""'"  "'""  « 
elevated  425  fee.'above  the  Hudsor'   e-..L        "'f ''""°".  «""--  county, 
"ine  mile,  and  a  half,   wUroutt;  Tnt!'"*  *''  f  y"™"' » -'"'ance  of  aixt': 
Jeacends,  and  then  re-.;ce„dTrtiH.'^"Tl     °'''    '""^  "■'"«  *»  «"» 
'".ere  is  another  conUnued   ev     „f\S^  if      ^^*^^^^^ 
-cenda  the  mountain  ridge,  by  I^ZnZ       T    ""  '"'*'"'"•  ««  -"«l 
rise.     Nine  miles  west  of  WkL  ,L  !         ''°"  '°°'"'  '"*  "'^  '»« 

-hich,  for  a  distance  of  abouMeTmi  e,  Hs  ije",  ^^  h""  ''''"''"""''°  -*•  -* 
twelve  miles,  this  magnificent  worru2e  .^Tf  '  "  "  '""•■"  <«««"oe  of 
Hudson  river  to  Lake  Erie,  560  fe«  IT  T,  ^'^  '=""  ^".=1  rise  fron,  the 
i»  1817,  and  finished  in  mTatTjIT  ,  ^  '  ""'  ''''•  "  ™  commenced 
By  an  act  of  the  lejatnr,       T         °'  '"'"'-S^S  dollars. 

-Mireetingthe^ntrLirrelt.!?-"'""''  T'"  «"^  "' 
the  very  expensive  project  of  enlariinT  thi,  Z-      f       "'^"""'  ""  ^"'  "anal, 

the  want  of  additional  fLiities  for  ITotLT"     '  "T  '°*'  ™  "^"P'"" 

this  channel  having  become  apparent     Confid     kT"""'  "■"'"  """'"8  "■■'""e'' 

-  .CO  miles  Of  the  enlargedll^rc;;!:-:  t::^:-^^^ 
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port,  with  all  the  mechanical  structures  thereon,  comprising  more  than  fifty 
double  and  single  locks,  besides  the  five  double  combined  locks  at  Lockport; 
the  aqueduct  over  the  Genesee  river  at  Rochester ;  the  two  aqueducts  over  the 
Mohawk  river;  one  over  the  Schoharie  creek,  and  many  others  over  smaller 
streams,  including  culverts,  bridges,  &c.  The  estimated  cost  of  all  the  work  for 
the  enlargement  of  the  Erie  canal,  is  23,284,931  dollars,  of  which  there  was  put 
under  contract  up  to  1841,  11,021,932  dollars,  on  which  there  has  been  paid 
10,011,146  dollars;  leaving  a  further  expenditure  of  13,273,784  dollars  to  be 
provided  for.  (See  Tables  hereafter.)  The  Enlarged  Erie  canal,  is  to  be  seven 
feet  deep,  and  seventy  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  with  a  slope  of  two  feet  to  one 
foot  in  the  banks,  leaving  a  width  at  the  bottom  of  forty -two  feet ;  with  double 
locks  eighteen  feet  wide,  and  1 10  feet  long.  The  present  width  of  the  old  Erie 
canal  is  forty  feet  on  the  surface,  and  twenty-eight  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  four 
feet  deep ;  the  loclis  are  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  eighty  feet  long. 

The  state  legislature  has  authorised  the  construction  of  the  following  canals,  at  the  time 
opposite  to  each  one  respectively,  in  the  following  table.  The  length  of  each  canal,  toge- 
ther with  the  number  of  locks  and  the  number  of  feet  of  rise  and  fall,  are  also  appended : — 


CANALS. 


Erie  canal 

Albany  basin 

Navigable  feeder. , 


Cbainplain  canal 

Glen'it  PhIIa  navigable  feeder. 
Pond  above  Truy  dam 


Cayuga  and  Seneca  caual. 
Narigdble  Iceder 


Oi>wpgo  canal 

Crooked  lake  canal. 

Chfinung  uiinal 

Navigable  feeder, , . 


Chenango  canal 

Qeneaeti  Valley  canal 

as  estimated,  will  be 

of   whi>h    there    is    unflnished,    sixty-eight 

miles;  finished  aisd  navigable,... 

DansTille  side-cut 


Black  river  canal  and  feeder 

as  estimated,  will  be 

And  is  unflnished  and  aiispeitded. 

Total  unflniabed  and  suspended  cana!? , 

Oneida  lake  canal  and  feeder,  was  purchased  in 

Total  navigable  canals  belonging  to  the  state.... 
Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Company  have  ..., 

Total  navigable  canals  in  the  state 


Time  when 
authorised. 


yean. 

1817 


1817 


1825 


1825 
1829 
1829 


1833 
1836 


1830 


1840 


Length, 


miles, 
363 
1 

8 


04 
12 
3 


21 

a 


23 
16 


120 


41 
II 


43 
113 


miles. 


372 


79 


33 

38 

8 


39 
97 


62 


714 
84 


798 


Lockii. 


Total  Rise  and 
Fall. 


number. 

84 


38 


II 
14 

27 


53 
116 


114 
108 


feet. 

S89 


80 
123 
369 


610 
1021 


1150 
1080^ 


All  the  above  state  canals,  except  the  Erie  and  Champlain,  are  known  as  the  lateral 
canals,  of  which  there  were  finished  and  navigable  in  1842.  .         .  263  miles. 
Unfinished  and  suspended 113     „ 


Total  lateral  canals 

Add  Erie  and  Champlain  canals 


376 
451 


» 


Total  finished  and  unfinished  canals 
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The  Erie  canal  cost  .  t  il'S^on  o*^'      ^       «•'"•     cts. 

It  was  estimated  to  cost        .    '    .    '    !     I^gS  W       ^'*^^'^^^    ^^ 


2,262,051  86 


Excess  of  cost  over  estimate     . 
Ene  canal  enlargement  ctst,  thus  far 

B  ,  Total 

It  was  estimated  to  cost     .     '    .     !     ^'^^J;?^    ^6 

Excess  of  cost  over  estimate      .  Sfifi  find     o« 

Revenue  from  Champlain  canal  for  the  l^tSyel'  , 

Co^°o?fS*  °^i  ^"'  '^'^  Chamnlam  canals 
Cost  of  Ene  enlargement,  including  interest 

Total 


13,291,616  00 

20,435,405  86 

1,730,614  74 

1,257,604  26 


99,683     51 


8,401,394 
13,291,616 


12 
00 


Total  revenue  of  Erie  and  rJio*,„^i  •'         'i       *         •     21,693,010     12 
For  the  above  estimate!  of  the  ctS^theT-'      aW     ^'^^^^gs     25 
Comm^sioners' Report  for  1843,  Can^tocLttsfw.!^  see  Canal 

The  Oswego  canal,  from  Salina  to  Lakp  Onfol.. 
that  Lake  with  the  Erie  canal    nr^l.  K  '  '°""'''''  ^^^  ^**«r«  of 

expense  of  which  wfTas  n1' d'oti  '  """  ^'  '^"'  "^*^^  "^^^^^^  «^e 
Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  from  Geneva  nn  fj,«  q 

munication  is  through  a  grazing   r«fl,»,  .k  •        Champlam.    The  com- 

it.  forests  contiguouf  to  thTnTvfga^^f^^^^^^^^^  .T"  T^^  '^^'  ^^^"^  ^*^ 
market  a  surplus  annually.  '      ^'  *'  ''  '''^°'"«  =««">  sending  to 

plett/rjarLTn^tn/^o^t^^^^^^^^  the  Western  Company  corn- 

burden  were  passed  to  within  twere  SRoL***  the  falls  of  the  Oswego  river,  aTKTf 

l«np..f«.  the  ".vi;"o„VL?I;f,^t  h'S?  .S'r«'^y  K  ■*''  ™..  0.™KS 
ence„po„  .Kep,»p„,.„  ,fce  J,  a.d'lSd'^/it^.^.r.S    N.^'yTJ^"'."?."" 
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Statement  of  deferred  Works  to  carry  out  the  New  York  Canal  System. 


KIND  OP  IMPROVEMENT. 


Canal  around  Niagara  Falli 


Estenaion  of  Black  rirer  canal , . 


P- 

«■ 


10 


Conewanso    canal,   Buffalo    tn 

Pennaylrania  line 

Conewango  extenaion  to  Warren 

Uneida  River  improrement  .... 
Extenaion  of    Cnemung    canal 


feeder 
Extenaion   of   Chemung   caniU, 

aoutb  

Extenaion  of  Cbenango  canal  . . . 
Overflowed  landi  on  Tonawauda 

and  Ellicott  creelia 

Qeneaee  valley  canal  feeder 

Hudaon  River  improvement.... 

RAILROAUa, 

Ogdenaburg  and  Cbamplain  ,,,. 


Erie  railroad 

New  York  and  Albany  .. 
Saratoga  and  Whiteball .. 


82i 
IS 

19 

3 

3^ 


84 
133.1 


446 
160 


Cougreaal 


Aaaembly 


314 


REMARKS. 


Value. 


1836  Porter'a  atorehouae  to  Lewiatou 

Qill  creek  route 

Tbrougb  artifirial  harbour 

Ijockport  and  Tonawauda  route 


1840 


Aaaembly 


Senate 
Aaaembly 


160 

59 

344 

33 
116 

134 
30 
61 

43 


1840 


1838 

1840 
1839 


To  Sackett'a  harbour 

To  Dexter 

To  French  creek ,,, 

Ogdenaburg,  Oxbow,  and  Oawe- 
gatobie , 

Ogdenaburg,  eid  Gouverneur  , 
,     ^.      „            LitUe  Oxbow 
landing  ,. 


With  atone  locka  , 


Woodlocka 

Locks,  towing-path  and  dama... 


dira.  Ota. 
3,610.690  81 
4,616,433  47 
4,744,083  88 
5,041,725  48 


1,444,614  88 
1,394,036  03 
1,337,874  67 

1,681,150  41 
3,515,190  87 

1,934,374  48 


ToUl  Value. 


To  Pennaylvania  line . 
To  Tioga  point 


1838 

1838 

1840  Above  Olea'afalla. 


1841 


Au  Sable  route 

Potadam  route ..., 

Norfolk  route ., 

Cam  and  engines 

In  addition  to  former  law  . 

Aloanaakedfor,of 

Ditto 


3,156,523  04 
309,313  60 

2,463,310  05 
100,050  00 

40,500  00 

391,056  67 
436,460  65 

380,617  08 

84,442  26 

l,34b,830  53 

3,714,003  80 

1,033,108  09 

1,778,459  34 

314,000  00 

3,000,000  00 

750,000  00 

300,000  00 


Add  enlargement  recommended  by  Canal  Board,  Aaaembly  document,  April  8, 1839.  adoptins 
the  eatlmatea  on  the  Erie  enlargement,  for  Oawego  canal,  about f . .  .7 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  about 

For  giving  an  enlargement  to  the  Cbamplain  canal,  correaponding  to  that  recommendedby 
the  Canal  Board  for  the  above  two  canala 


On  the  principle  of  contributing  ratably  to  railroada.     For  the ' railroad  ft^m' Albany' to 
Goahen,  lay,  ' 


2,500,000  00 
1,300,000  00 

2,300,000  00 

600,000  00 


dIra.     cts. 


5,041,725  48 


4,433,039  36 


3,365,738  64 

100,050  00 

49,500  00 

391,066  67 
436,460  65 

289,517  08 

84,442  26 

1,348,820  66 


3,137,108  09 

3,000,000  00 

750,000  OO 

.300,000  OO 


Total dIra. 


21,748,067  78 


6,800,000  OO 


88,548,067  78 


The  Cost  of  the  Canab,  and  the  Revenue  received  from  them,  during  the  Year  ending 
September  30,  1843,  are  shown  in  the  following  Table. 


CANALS. 

Coat. 

Revenue,  for  1843. 

Eatimated  Ex.iendi. 
tures,  for  1814. 

Estimated  Revenue, 
for  1844. 

Erie  canal , 

dollara.    eta. 
7,143,789    86  \ 
1.3,291,616    00/ 
1,257,604    26 
663,437     35 
336,804     74 
156,776    90 
641,600    38 
3,417,000    00 
1,511,067    00 
3,655,000    00 
60,000    00 
60,438    57 

dollara.    eta. 

1,730,614    74 

09,683    51 
29,147    33 
16,557     IS 
460    83 
8,140    36 
13,333    54 

13,392     44 
825    04 
267    01 

dollara.    eta. 

1,236,303     29 

47,065     20 
34,250    00 
63,434    60 
10,400    00 
141,155    66 
83,500    83 

212,319    96 
5,850    00 
3,270    89 

dollars,    eta. 

Erie  enlargement ....••.. 

1,985,726    38 

Cbamplain  canal 

Oawego  canal 

30,3110    00 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal 

Crooked  Lake  canal 

17,000    00 
9,000    00 

Chemung  canal 

Chenango  canal 

Black  River  canal 

1,300    00 
13,000    00 

Geneaee  Valley  canil 

Oneida  Lake  canal 

14,000    00 

Oneida  River  improvement 

500    00 

Total 

30,883,030    26 

1,01G,701     86 

1,813,863    43 

2,070,826    38 

The  annual  intereat  upon  30,88.1 
intereat  upon  the  preaent  auie 

The  net  revenue  from  all  (be  a 
deducting  the  coat  of  the  collect 

,020  dollara  26  centa,  at  ftve  and  a  half  per  cent  the  average 
debt,  ia ^ 

I,e0ifi16    00 
I,466,7(i0    60 

late  canala,  for  tbe  year  ending  JOtb  of  8 
ion  of  tolla,  and  the  malntananee  nf  thn  r.m 

epteaiber,  1843,  after 

pon  the  coat 

Deficit  of 

the  canab  to  pay  five 

and  a  half  per  cent  u 

241,916    01 
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Population  of  the  Canal  Counties  at  Three  Perin^,      a    c  . 
___________________  the  E  JSroSoTu' .'''  ^''^^  ^*'™*^«'"  ^^^o^^h  which 


Cbautauque.,, 
CatUraugiu.. 
AIleKhany..., 

islleuoeo 

Tioga 

Broome 

Delaware..  " 

SulliTan 

nrange 

Rockland 


nnmbT. 
34,0ir 
10,736 
26,318 
33,07s 
37,704 
17,383 
33,033 
12,373 
46,878 
0,388 


number. 

«,97» 
M,872 
40,974 
46,138 
20,537 
33,333 
30,306 
13,630 
30,739 
11,978 

330,604  ' 


Niagara 

Orleana 

Monroe '.'."" 

payuga 

Lfoondasa 

Madison ** 

Oneida " 

.Herkimer .'',' 

i  Montgomery...'.'.'.' 
-llbany 

Total. 


namber. 
14,060 
14,460 
39,108 
36,761 
43,743 
48,436 
36,646 
67,847 
33,040 
39,706 
43,831 


number. 

18,486 
18,779 
40,863 
38,566 
47,047 
68,974 
39,037 
71436 
33,860 
43,696 
63,360 


number. 
31,133 
S6,13t 
64,903 
43,097 
60,338 
87,911 
40,008 
83,310 
37,477 
33,818 


^  ■ . I  Total.. 

•^2  w'""".""  t""'  °'  ""^  Can  J^;;;:;;;z:  — 

construction  of  the  H!T  .    ^  I^"^^^'     '^^  the  Erie  Tn^l  i?f  *'^.?''«  "'^ 

upon  the  publicised  7^^  If  t-named  lateral  canals,  may  be  said^r  ^°f'°*'  "''^  *^® 


At  Ave  percent.. 
At  ux  per  cent  .. 
At  leren  per  cent  , 


Tot.I. 


Principal. 

dollara.  rta 
14.873,000  03 
1.893,1-13  33 
3,647,136    00 

20  41l|3»P78~ 


. I       Annual  Intereat. 


dollara. 
743,600 
112,763 
255,309 

1.111,663    46^ 


"°"  ""^^^^^2^^^^^:!l^w^^  ^ 


Six  percent  on837 

ojta^^r-i^fttr"^"-:::::::::::::::::: 

JJn  the  Ist  of  July     8« 

)nthei«„fj„,y',J««-;; 

On  the  lai  of  jufy,  1850........'.'.";;:;;; 

Deduct  available  mean,  on  hand,  30,h  of  September 
'-"!l^'l!l!^lPr?liJ£lforjnji  year.. 


00 

68 


dollar*,   eta. 

'2,771    37 

18,967 

1.700,897 

2,363,335 

671,304 

■.684.736 

3,149,400 

1,336,600 


00 
00 
00 
00 


9.fl»6.61l     61 
1.987,538    80 


720 


AMERICA. 


One  half  of  the  mill  tax,  hereafter  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the 
canal  debts,  will  add  to  the  revenues  applicable  to  canal  purposes,  275,000 
dollars  per  annum,  which  for  six  years,  makes  a  total  of  1,650,000  dollars. 
The  surplus  revenues  of  the  canals  may  yield  3,000,000  dollars  for  the  same 
period,  making  a  total  of  4,650,000  dollars ;  deducted  from  7,669,072  dollars, 
it  leaves  a  balance  of  debt  unprovided  for  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year,  in 
1850,  of  3,019,072  dollars.  If  the  canal  fund  realises  the  amount  due  from  in- 
solvent banks,  575,184  dollars,  there  would  still  remain  2,443,88-  dollars  unpro- 
vided for.  In  the  three  years  succeeding  1850,  the  amount  of  canal  debt  falling 
due  is  only  70,000  dollars. 
A  List  of  the  Places  on  the  Junction  and  Erie  Canals,  and  their  Distance  from  each  other. 


NAMES  OF   I'LACES. 


Albany  , 

Port  Schuyler 

Wuhiogton  (GibboniTille)  .... 

WeitTroy... 

Junction 

Cahoei 

Lnwer  aguedv' 

Willow  Spring 

Upper  aqueduct 

Scheneotady 

Rotterdam 

Phillip'!  lock* 

Amiterdam 

Schoharie  creek 

Smitbtown  (AuriesTilI<!) 

Caughnawaga  (Pultonville) 

Big  Nose 

Spraker'a  basin 

Cani^oharie 

Fort  Plain 

Dief  <  indorTi  landing 

Minden  dam  (St.  JobniTille).... 

East  Canada  creek  

Indian  Caetle  (Nowandaga  cr.). 

Pink'a  ferry... 7....... 

LinleFalli 

Rankin'*  lock  (No.  7) 

Herkimer  lower  bridge.  • 

Herkimer  upper  bridge , 

Fulmei'a  jreek , 

Horgan's  landing 

Steele's  creek 

Frankfort 

Ferguson's 

UUca 

York  mills  ( Wetmore's) 

Whiiesboro* 

Oriskany 

Rome 

Wood  cr.  aqueduct  (Port  Bull)  ... 

Hawley's  basin 

Stony  creek 

New  Iiondon 

Higgins' , 

Loomis' 

Uneida  creek  (DurhamriUe)... 

Canastota 

New  Boston  (Canasaraga) 

Chiteningo 

Pool's  brook 

Little  lake 

KirkviUe 

Manlius  (Reels) 

Limestone  feeder 

Orrille  feeder 

Ijooi  «...•••..*...•••■.■.*•..■ 
Syracuse   


DISTANCE  FROM- 


ll 


mis, 
0 
S 
1 
I 

a 
I 

3 
6 

7 

4 

0 

S 
3 

a 

3 

f 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
4 
I 
I 
I 
1 
2 
6 
3 
3 
I 
3 
8 
2 
2 

a 

4 

3 
3 
S 
4 


told. 
0 

s 

6 
7 

9 
10 
13 
19 
26 
30 
39 
44 
47 
52 
64 
57 
01 
66 
60 
72 
75 
77 
81 
83 
86 
88 
81 
09 
06 
97 
98 
99 
101 
107 

no 

113 
114 
117 
135 
127 
129 
130 
132 
13S 
138 
141 
146 
ISO 
193 
136 
198 
160 
162 
163 
165 
170 
171 


mis. 
110 
109 
104 
103 
101 
100 
87 
91 
84 
80 
71 


98 
96 
63 
46 
44 
41 
38 
39 
33 
30 
27 
24 
32 
19 
16 
14 
13 
12 
II 
9 
3 
0 
3 
4 
7 

15 

17 

19 

20 

22 

26 

28 

31 

36 

40 

43 

46 

48 

50 

52 

53 

99 

60 

61 


mis, 
209 
264 
263 
262 
260 
250 
266 
250 
243 
239 
230 
325 
323 
247 
219 
212 
305 
203 
300 
197 
194 
182 
188 
186 
183 
181 
178 
174 
173 

172 

171 

170 

168 

162 

130 

196 

166 

152 

144 

143 

140 

139 

137 

133 

131 

128 

123 

110 

116 

113 

111 

100 

107 

106 

104 

09 

98 


NAMES  OF  PLACES. 


mis. 
364  Geddes 

350  Belisle 

358  Nine-mile  creek ." .' . 

397  Camillas 

399  Canton 

394  Pern  

351  Jordan 

344  Cold  Spring 

3.W  Weedsport    

334  Centreport 

329  Port  Byron 

320  Monteiuma  (Lakeport) 

317  Lockpit 

312  Clyde 

310  Lock  Berlin 

307  Lyons... 

300LockTilIe 

298  Newark , 

299  Port  Gibson 

292  Palmyra 

389  Macedonrille 

287  Wayneport  (Barrager's  basin) 

283  Perrinton  (Lindel's  bridge) 

281  Perrinton  Centre  (Col.  Peters') 

278  Pairport 

276  Pullbam's  basin 

273  Busbnel's  basin 

269  Pittsford 

Billinghast's  basin 

Ijock  No.  3 

Rochester 

Brockway's 

Spencer's  basin 

Adams' basin 

Cooley's  basin , 

Brockport  

Holley 

Scio 

Albion 

Gaines'  basin  

Eagle  harbour 

Long  bridge  . 
■      rill 


367 

266 

363 

263 

287 

364 

251 

250 

347 

239 

237 

239 

234 

232 

328 

326 

322 

318 

214 

21 

208 

200 

204 

202 

201 

199 

194 

193 


KnowiesTille 

Road  culrert 

Medina 

Shelby  baiin 

Middleport 

Reynold's  basin  . . . 

Oosport 

Lockport  

Pendleton 

Welch's 

H.  Brockway's 

'I'onnawants 

Lower  Black  Rock. 

Black  Rock 

Bufliilo 


DISTANCE  FROH- 


a  . 


mis. 
2 

4 

1 
9 
2 
4 
1 
5 
1 

a 
a 

6 

5 

5 

4 

6 

1 

3 

6 

4 

3 

S 

3 

1 

1 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 
10 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

6 

3 

I 
3 
3 

1 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
7 
7 
3 
4 
0 
8 
1 
3 


s 

.o 
< 

mis. 
173 
177 
178 
179 
184 
186 
190 
191 
106 
197 
189 
206 
211 
216 
221 
235 
231 
232 
235 
240 
244 
247 
249 
251 
252 
253 
396 
399 
263 
369 
369 
279 
281 
284 
287 
28n 
204 
298 
304 
306 
307 
309 
311 
312 
319 
318 
321 
324 
326 
333 
340 
;>42 
346 
392 
360 
361 
364 


mis. 

63 

67 

68 

69 

74 

76 

80 

81 

86 

87 

80 

99 

101 

106 

111 

115 

121 

122 

125 

130 

134 

137 

130 

141 

142 

143 

146 

149 

153 

156 

159 

169 

171 

174 

in 

179 
184 
1H8 
194 
196 
197 
199 
201 
202 
205 
208 
311 
2:4 
216 
323 
230 
S3'i 
336 
342 
350 
351 
294! 


mis. 

96 
93 
91 
90 
89 
83 
79 
78 
73 
73 
70 
64 
98 
93 
48 
44 
38 
37 
34 
30 
26 
22 
20 
18 
17 
16 
13 
10 
6 
4 
0 
10 
13 
15 
18 

20 

36 

29 

39 

87 

88 

40 

42 

43 

46 

49 

92 

99 

57 

64 

71 

73 

77 

83 1 

91 

02 

09 


» 

mis. 
191 
187 
186 
185 
180 
178 
174 
173 
108 
167 
169 
159 
193 
148 
143 
130 
133 
133 
129 
124 
120 
117 
116 
113 
113 
111 
108 
105 
101 
99 
99 
89 
83 
80 
77 
76 
70 
66 
60 
98 
97 
69 
63 
62 
49 
46 
43 
40 
38 
31 
24 
23 
18 
13 
4 
3 
U 


28.90  ch&iss  ever  to  LsKs  Eric — Bi-  BulTalc  cret^k  harbour. 
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ch"e°e:;S:',;}|^»T.*//1,<'P0'k.  batter. 


I»r  1000  lb». 


per  »"ifr'^"  "'«»°'.  S^MiiiVb.: 

and  urmJ;  jlr  '  "'"•en  castinca 

to".  excaJr.  JI""  '^®  "me  rate  of 
0.weg^^u"d  cl,,^^,"  *"«"  0°  the 
-;oing  toward-  .,?-'''*'"/»'"'•' and 

mile "  '^    '*""  "*.  per 


0    4     S    0 
0    4    3    0 


If)  On    .1   .""'*'«<  »I.ATI,  4o. 

per  1000?b7"e?mile^;;'"""''«''»' 


4  46 


ct.  m.fr.jct.  m.fr. 

0    4     a    0    4  46 
0    »    3    0    2  S3 


0  2  3    0 

3  0  ol  0 

0  2  3    0 

0  4  5    0 


0    2    3    0 


20  On    M-.i'*'""*"'  WOOD,  &e. 

'4'''"^^^'£ri!ir^^^^'^''(^^'' » oio  500 

-  23  22  OSV  "» -'^c"eet%|.r>r  '''M  . 
■  '''''  ""™""t'f^if"'=^''f!'a™inVincr:b;    ' 
B  from  every  other  I 

2  „l,.  .  P«"000  lb  "per  ^l^'P"^'"!?  •«"«»•- 

2  23  24  1st.  On  botnla/pjank    ""•V J    "    «    O) 

.^7en^:.^f•S"«r•?o■^&'yi^ 

..we'd«,?fl?'''*.'J??i '""'.and  other 


M  On  block/of',irberi:"rt"£l'-.?"' 


0   0  0   s  00 


1    0   0 


0    3  00 


cleared 
going  toward^ "T,Tj''»'n  canau,  andl 

6  to%eT-^;';;e^'''«  7*«ej.  .T*"-  «« 

mile " .         ^       ^  "*•  per 

■  l»t.  OnminVr«l"coalVVexV»niV-.'V:'    °    *    8 
l»e  uied  aa  fael  in  ti.il "P*-*''"'  '» 

weat  from  Ut°a  or  fm™*  "'  «"'"« 
weat  thereof  or  »„!S°  «ny  point 
lateral  canal  •  «.,f' °«  "P*"»  "«>? 
«oaI  going  froinS^  °1  ""'hraciti 
lb..|5r  m'ile"""  *"■«  "«'".  Per  1000 

per  mile       *  ■Pe<^fied,  per  1000  lb«.| 

.'""peV-roSor'S'^-'-^""-^^^^ 

12  On  tf.r."''  Is.''"'''  S«iNs.  &c. 

«ao.i.eranim.,.^^7ro5o"'.M 


0    S    0    0 

a  0  0  a 


15    0    0 


» ^  »io  ^46i   2s:^erifb^ai''(±r.M^^^^ 

2nd    O^  .1*'  P"  "»"•'  'ee'  P«r  mile 
rafto      '"«""»«.  if  tran?port^  in 

6ed..ead,,  per  1000  Ibap'er^Te"?   0    2    o| 

o:is5.^is??--- 


S  00 
5  00 


5  00 


0    4    S 
0    4    3 


0    4     » 
0    4    6 


IB  n«  !.«        '""NITURK,    Ac. 


VOL.  TI. 


0    5 


4     6 


0    4  46!      °?oSSTbrp"e'rSfi?e'"'«*'""P«''.P"| 

^p^i;ss?£;'^:?S?^»«^-^J 

4  4612»HF'-'''"p^^":?' 
46  29  On^^-hmglea  per  M.  per  mile,  ci^riedl 

Io,?^h?"'*''L"e    f""'te«"     feet  °S 
l^enslb)  per  M.  per  mile,  carriei  in 

In  the  anma   i!r-VJl*  "•.'•."•"'••'*'•♦.  I   ''i 


0    4 


0    4 


0     5     0 


1  0  00 

0  7  00 

0  5  00 

0     1     OJ  0  1   00 

0     4    0    0  1  00 


0    4  461 


<  as  may 


0    0 


^00 


0    4     3    0 


33  On  wood  for  fueCexc^pt's'uib 

thi"ch  *'sh"all''L""""°''="'«'  "if  •»'»' 
4  46l  ai,rt  ,»„  1     I  ""^  exempt  from  toll,)! 

P(fr  cord  per  mile. .......  ""'•    ,    -      I 

36  On   sawed   stuff  for  windiw' blin.u" 
,"n ',hfcr'''"8  '"'•'-fourthTf  an  l"  cb'l 


2     0  00 
2    0  00 


1     0  00 


0    0    1     0 


00 


4  46 


4  z 


0     5     0' 
(eOHtintfed) 


722 


AMEniOA. 


ARTICLES. 


,,      *0«IOULTDRAL  PRODUCTION!,  &0. 

36  On  conon  and  wool,  per  1000  lbs.  per 


*'  °1.!,l!?.  "■'"'■  "heep,  and  'hogi,'  Mr 
1000  lb«.  per  niilp "...... 

38  On  horaes  (and  each  borae  when  not 

weighed,  to  be  computed  at  000  lbs.) 
perioooibi.  per  mile 

39  On  ran*,  per  1000  Iba.  peunile 

40  On  hemp,  manilla,  and  unmanufac- 

tured tobacco,   per    1000   lb*,    i 
mile * 

i.'.  yoPrfowJ  hay.  per  lOOOIbsVpermiie 

^l  Un  wheat  and   all  other  agricultuml 

production!  of   the   United  States, 

not  particularly  apeclfled,  and  not 

being  merchandise,  per   1000   Iba, 

per  mile ;. 

«  On  merchandise,  per   1000  Iba.  per 
mile ' 


„   r\    *"'C'-1»  NOT  BNDMBR.tTgD. 

«  On  all  arUcIer  rit  enumerated  or  ex- 
cepted, pasiiui,  from  tide  water,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile .". . 

45  On  all  articlea  not  enumerated  or  eil 
cepted.  passing  towards  tide  water, 
per  1000  Iba.  per  mile 


ct.  m.  fr. 

0    4    S 
0    4    5 


0    ft    0 
0    4    S 


0    4    3 
0    3    3 


0    4    9 
0    9    0 


0    0    0 
0    4    S 


=  0  »  s 


ct.  m.  fr. 


4  46 
4  46 


4  40 
4  40 


4  46 
4  40 


4  46 
8  93 


4  46 


i  46 


A  H  T  I  C  L  B  S. 


BOATa   SND   PABSBNOIRS. 

46  On  boats  uaed  chiefly  for  the  trana- 

portation  of  perauna,  navigating  any 
of  the  canals,  except  the  Junction 
canal,  per  mile 

47  On  boata  uacd  chiefly   for  the  trana- 

portation  of  peraons  navigating  the 
junction  canal,  and  not  connected 
with  regular  linea  of  boats  for  the 
transportation  of  persona  on  the 
Brie  or  Champlain  canals,  per  mile 

48  On  boats,  used  chiefly  for  the  Irana- 

portation  of  property,  per  mile. . , 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RATBa. 

On  boata  made  aud  used  chiefly  for 
the  tranaportation  uf  property,  on 
each  tou  of  their  capacity,  per  mile 

40  On  all  persons  over  ten  years  of  age, 
per  mile 

50  On  articlea  of  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  going  towards  tide 
water,  although  tbey  may  be  enu- 
merated in  the  foregoing  list,  per 
1000  lbs.  per  mile 


Si 

«3" 


■a 


nt.  m,  f^. 


6    0    0 


5    0    0 
2    0    0 


0    5    0 


0    4    6 


'^h 


«s     •8 


ct.  m.  fr. 


6    0  00 


5    U  00 


0    1  00 


0    4     6 


The  secretary  ut  state,  pursuant  to  the  resolution  of  the  Assembly,  of  Fe- 
bruary 2,  1843,  has  submitted  the  second  annual  report  of  the  several  roads  in 
the  state  to  the  legislature.  The  document  has  not  yet  been  printed,  but  a  gen- 
tleman at  Albany  has  furnished  us  with  the  tabular  statement  which  follows, 
carefully  copied  and  compiled  from  the  official  manuscript  documents.  Much 
care  has  been  taken  to  compare  and  verify  the  various  columns,  and  it  may  be 
regarded  as  strictly  correct. 

It  should  be  observed,  that  the  column  showing  the  net  income  of  the  road, 
does  not,  in  all  cases,  express  the  legitimate  earnings  of  the  road.  The  receipts 
for  the  year  past  include  sales  of  surplus  materials,  and  other  extraneous  items. 

The  first  seven  roads  in  the  table  form  the  continuous  line,  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  placed,  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  The  average  cost  per 
mile,  of  the  whole  number  of  roads,  is  30,700  dollars.  By  reference  to  the  cost 
of  construction  given  in  the  table,  and  deducting  the  cost  of  the  Schenectady  and 
Troy,  and  the  Albany  and  West  Stockbridge  roads,  from  which  no  revenue  is  de- 
rived, the  total  cost  of  the  other  roads  is  shown  to  be  17,197,251  dollars,  from 
which  are  derived  the  aggregate  income  of  1,100,016  dollars.  From  this  state- 
ment results  17,197,251  dollars:  1,100,016  dollars::  1:  64  or  6 4-10  per  cent 
on  the  capital  invested. 

This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  one  per  cent  over  the  resalts  for  the  year  1843. 
The  railroads  of  Masi^achusetts  ranged  about  the  same  im  that  year.  The  rate 
per  cent  of  income,  en  some  2000  miles  of  railroads  \u  the  United  States,  as 
ascertained  by  Chevalier  de  Gerstner,  in  1839,  wn^  very  nearly  the  same.  The 
whole  number  of  miles  run  on  all  the  roads,  is  1,2a .,529;  the  cost  for  running 


'orming  a  c^rfc„?„t'l'S,™t„'' ™  1.°  T™,  ™*  «■»  ".ten,  milroad. 

Auburn  .nd  R„*esto  RdL/Zpa„,e"    ta  S       ''""'  """  *^™«'  »»" 
e>ght  n,dl  and  baggage  can,         ~'"'"'°"'"'  '»  l""  P>»»enger  oara,  and  twenty. 
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Jf"''"''* jwxl  Hudwn  . 
WtiMandSchenecdy, 
Syraoune  ind  UUca. 

Auburn  and  8yracu,e:; 

Attica  and  Ruffaio  . . 
Saratoga  4  Schtnectady! 
Schenectady  and  Troy  .. 
RentMlaerand  Saratoga. 

New  York  and  Erie  ...." 
New  York  and  Harlem  . 

Hudaon  and  Berkshira.'! 


Coat  of  Con-  Annual  Ex. 
a  I  "truction.   j  penditure. 


(No 
17 
78 
S3 
28 
78 

43 

31 

32 

20i 

2S 

96 

S3 

27 


dollara. 
1.317,892  SI 
2.168,665  00 
>.<SI,S7S  88 
760,6S6  60 
1.706.34*  49 
727,331  87 
336,211  37 
303,fiS8  06 
640,799  60 
47S,801  10 
1.610,221  00 
4,762,434  77 
1,204346  00 


Receipta 

from 

Pawengera, 

MaiU,  &c.  I 


dollara. 
34,040  69 
32,838  41 
71,068  SI 
44,193  76 
85,660  12 
38,311  93 
2S,2IS  10 
26,20e  03 
33,360  81 
29,S30  89 
04,460  47 
66,049  00 
78,286  II 


31  I      6?8,«13  00      24,000  OO 


dollara. 
217,172  32 
384,391  59 
194,532  32 
96,737  88 
237,e()7  38 
114,177  28 
73,248  14 
35,747  64 
32,862  S9 
41,931  64 
153,455  83 
126,030  44 
140,684  90 


Excem  of 
Receipt*. 

dullara. 
183,131  63 
3SI,5S3  IS 
123,463  51 
82,544  13 
133,007  36 
75366  35 
48,033  04 
.       9,538  61 
|Dof.  608  00 
12.400  75 
S8,99S  36 
S9,07S  44 
13,898  79 


11,039  64 


Diridenda. 


diillarg. 
none 
160,000  00 
80,000  00 
31,547  00 
109,000  00 
33,333  33 


none 
■0,500  00 
none 
none 
none 


Receipts 

from  all 

Paatenger* 

dollars 
66,293  81 
306,378  65 
181,647  34 
80,553  17 
315,246  95 
92,639  06 
64.339  97 
28,067  55 
31,067  25 
33,638  61 
143,300  99 
46,178  84 
138,190  04 


fncome 
from  all 

aourcea. 

dollara. 

•50,878  Si 

78,112  84 

»2,8-<4  98 

16.184  71 

22,430  43 

31,538  23 

8,908  17 

7,680  09 

1,795  34 

18,293  03 

10,154  84 

79  841  60 

2,494  86 


1,100,016  68 


I        9^M800       25,941  00 
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Mohawk  and  Hudaon.... 
Uiica  and  Schenectady 
Byracuaeand  Utica... 
Auburn  and  Syraoune. . ." " 

Auburn  and  Rocheater.. 
louawanda,...  "••••' 

Attica  and  Buflfaio.V ! .' " " " 

|cL:!.rta''a"y\«„rT';!r>i 

"o^-7u?^n'd'?' "'""'«•••■ 
NewYiirkandErYe.'.*:;; 
New  York  and  Harlem    . 
Ab,nyaodW;.s,ockbridgi 
HudaoB  and  Berkshire. 

Total. 


No. 
132,685| 
101,215 
82,oa8, 
80,538 
50,51 2| 
53,9681 
64,646 
14,541 
60,677 
10,871 
1311,000 
11.976 
no  ace. 


No. 
none 

60,634 
39,708 

9,716 
70,837 
SK,S7o{ 

9,303 
il3,434j 

2,409 

19,698 

tbr.*w. 

68,044 

no.  ace 


3,035       14,36? 


No. 
34,11'j 

126,573 
87,000 
41,548 
128,606 
49,880 
39,296 
33,166 
43,345 
30,0901 
89,836| 
67,303 
123,016 
5-1,838 
34,180 


No. 
27,400 
38,333 
20,000 

7,858 
30,407 

8,300 

7,639, 


No. 


12 


24 


dollari.. 
S8,780 

138,850 
66,800 
38,530 

100,200 
43,610 
19,150 
25,810 

30,410 

22,360 
No  re  pre 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
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CANALS  AND  RAILROADS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Canals  and  Railroads  constructed  hy  the  State. — In  1791,  a  report  was  made 
by  a  committee  of  the  legislature,  recommending  the  improvement  of  the  Dela- 
ware, Lehigh,  and  Lackawana  rivers  ;  a  canal  from  the  Schuylkill  to  the  Susque- 
hanna, by  way  of  the  Tulpehocken  and  Swatara ;  the  improvement  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, with  its  north  and  west  branches,  and  a  connexion  by  way  of  the 
Sinnemahoning  between  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  the  Alleghany 
river  and  Lake  Erie.  A  portage  connexion  was  also  proposed  from  the  head 
waters  of  the  Juniata  to  those  of  the  Conemaugh,  in  order  to  form  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Susquehanna  to  Pittsburg.  As  railroads  were  then  unknown,  it 
was  proposed  to  connect  the  canals  by  means  of  good  turnpike-roads  across  the 
dividing  summits. 

Nothing  was  done  by  the  state  on  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  until 
1824,  when  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  governor  to  appoint  three  commis- 
sioners to  explore  a  route  for  a  canal  from  Harrisburg  to  Pittsburg,  by  the  waters 
of  the  Juniata  and  Conemaugh  rivers ;  and  also  the  route  for  a  connexion  by 
way  of  the  west  branch  of  Susquehanna  and  Sinnemahoning,  with  the  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  river.  An  examination  of  the  country  between  the  Schuylkill 
and  Susquehanna,  through  the  great  valley  of  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties, 
was  also  directed ;  together  with  a  route  "  beginning  at  a  point  on  the  river 
Schuylkill,  in  the  county  of  Schuylkill,  thence  by  Mahanoy  creek,  the  river 
Susquehanna,  the  Moshannon,  Clearfield,  and  Black  Lick  creeks,  the  Conemaugh, 
Kiskiminetas,  and  Alleghany  river  to  Pittsburg." 

In  1 825,  an  act  was  passed  authorising  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  canal 
commissioners,  and  directing  the  foUowitig  additional  surveys  to  be  made :  "  one 
from  Philadelphia  through  Chester  and  Lancaster  counties,  and  thence  by  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  and  the  waters  thereof  tc  tiie  Alleghany  and 
Pittsburg ;  also  from  the  Alleghany  to  Lake  Erie ;  one  other  from  Philadelpliia 
by  the  Juniata  to  Pittsburg,  and  from  thence  to  Lake  Erie ;  one  from  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  state  towards  the  Seneca  or  Cayuga 
lake;  one  through  Cumberland  and  Franklin  counties  to  the  Potomac  river  j  and 
one  by  the  Conecocheague,  or  Monococy  and  Conewago  to  the  Susquehanna." 
A  survey  was  also  directed,  by  the  same  act,  to  be  made  through  the  county  of 
Bedford,  to  connect  the  route  of  the  proposed  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal  with 
the  Juniata  route. 

By  the  act  of  the  25th  of  February,  1826,  the  canal  commissioners  were 
directed  "  to  locate  and  put  under  contract  a  canal  on  the  east  side  of  the  Susque- 
hanna river,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Swatara  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Juniata ;  and  one  from  Pittsburg  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kiskiminetas ;  thus  com- 
mencing two  sections  of  the  main  line  of  communication  from  Philadelphia  to 
Pittsburg.    They  were  also  authorised,  as  soon  as  they  might  deem  it  practicable 
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from  th..  to  Lake  Erie."  '"""''  '"'' '°"«'  "  «»"«  '<"  •  cnal 

*e  coa,™„we.l.h,  the  .ud  to."  1.^^^^^^^^^  Tl .  "°°'""  "'  *"  '^'"'y  »' 
which  tod  w.,  specified!.  Zmr.^,  '"f  f' ""=-"^°"'-.  -  commi»i„n.r.i 
P»ying  the  interest  .T^lZJTl' ''  "^'  ""' "'  '""  '<"  *>"  P-T°"  <> 
be  created  in  c„n«,ue„c^^^thT Z..  'T'"^  "'  *'  ""'■'""  "hich  might 
■»e"t,.  the  account  ofThe  fl  ITv  '  "'  ""'  °""'"  '""  ?""'-  '"P'-e- 
counta."  Thia  tod  eon  iata  „f  a,^  !„,  "tT""'  ""■"  *«  """er  public  ^ 
public  works,  theauetiordrcaU  "r"""  ""  '~™''  "»  »"  ^e 
lends  on  road,  canal,  and  b^c  sLck  ''"^.''' °'  ""  "''^'  '"^  «'»  ■«"- 
enactments,  the  tax  on  collate*   intL        .    '  *'  "•"•    ='  '"'««»-' 

■"triitTrf""'"--^^^  "^^^^^^^  °"  °^""" '"°'"""  -■' 

■"/  iiie  act  of  Anril  9   lao'r    «  *k 
for  as  Lewistown;  another  up  L  kTJ°"'"""'''°"  °^  "  *^^"^  "P  *»>«  Juniata  as 
and  one  up  the  S;squeha„„l  ^ort^^^^^^^  ?"^'"''"S^  *«  ^'-viUe, 

«ame  act,  "  surveys  were  directed  to  be  .,  ?''  '"'^  authorised."  By  the 
mountain  from  FLkstowTot the  Jun^^'t^''^^  Whany 

with  a  view  of  determining  whether  t^n^  .  ?'°^"  °"  ''''  Conemaugh, 
n^anent  road  of  easy  graduation  or  h  ^^^"  '^°"^'  ^'  ^^  '  '^^^'^  «"d  Per- 
engines  or  otherwise"'  SuTeTs'w e I'l'  ^  "'''  '°*=°'""''-  ^^  stationary 
the  AUeghany  river,  up  the  Z  .  .      ^^^^  ''''"'"  *^'  "^^'  ^'^"''^  -^ 

and  from  PitLburg'to  E  .!^^by  tie  ^t-^r  Northumberland  to  the  state  line, 
a  raUroad  was  also  directed  toVe  m^de  .fromThI  Tf  v  "'"^"  ^  ""^^^  ^^r 
Lancaster  counties  to  the  Susqueh^nn!  /'r/^'^"^«^P'^«>  through  Chester  and 
connecting  the  north  branchJthe  gl      '^  ^^  "'"'""  "'  Practicability  of 

-ilway.>'  A  survey  was,  by  1  \,me  ae^^^^^^^^^  'f  "L^''^'  "^^"^  "^^  ^  -«^  or 
canal  down  the  Susquehanna  fromX  '  Tf.'"  ^'  ""'^^  '""  «^*«"di„g  the 
Operations  for  the  IstZt L  oTthl  ^^^^^^^  !T^'  '°  ''^  Marylandline. 
ordered,  and  surveys  directed  frlrn  f  ^T^'^-'^- ^o  Conneaut  lake)  was 

were  instructed  to  Lke  a tur^rlr  "T"  f'  ''t..^'^-  ''''  ----oners 
the  Delaware  to  Carpenter'spoi„\«:nd-f/T  '^""'^^^^P^- "P  ^he  valley  of 
tract  for  the  construction  of  Cch  '  rtTon  T  'r""^^^'  *°  ^°^^*«  ^^  ->- 
100,000  dollars,  provided  that  the  ave  "  ''""''  "°*  ^'^^^^^  ^^e  cost  of 

12,000  dollars  per  mile.''  ^^'  '^^""'^  *^^^«°^  «»^o"ld  not  exceed 

By  the  act  of  the  24th  of  March   182S  «,u        .      • 
Susquehanna,  from  the  mouth  of  Swa LTlo  cJ  T"T  ''  ''^  ""^^^^  °"  *^« 
hdaysburg  on  the  Juniata  •  from  T  1      u  ^    ™^'* '  ^'■°'"  ^ewistown  to  Hol- 
SusquehannatoBaldC/Zm  C^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  -st  branch  of  the 

o    ,  trom  Northumberland  to  the  New  York  state  line,  op. 
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the  north  branch ;  from  Taylor's  ferry  to  Easton,  on  tl>e  Delaware;  and  from  Blairs- 
ville  to  Johnstown  on  the  Conemaugh,  were  authorised.  The  Alleghany  Portage 
railroad  J  the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  was  ordered;  and  preliminary 
surveya  of  other  lines  of  p'oposed  improvements  were  authorised  to  be  executed. 

These  works  wen  .^-  lor-f.'  and  carried  forward  with  great  speed.  The 
credit  of  the  stati'  was  thr-i  ii  a  highly  honourable  condition,  no  one  suspected 
its  integrity;  money  was  abundant,  and  the  legislature  found  no  difficulty  in 
borrowing  from  the  capitalists  of  all  countries :  especially  from  England. 

Mr.  Frego,  in  an  excellent  little  work  on  Pennsylvania,  observes,— 

"  If  the  system  of  public  works  undprfaJ  u  "»  ri  Men  less  exten«ivn  in  the  beirinnintr, 
and  had  been  confined  at  first  to  the  maiu  une  between  Philnueiphia  and  Pititsburg,  with  tlio 
addition  of  the  Delaware  division;  and  these  had  been  crnslructed  with  a  strict  regard  to 
the  public  interest  atone,  and  managed  afterwards  with  prudence  and  economy,  the  fa- 
vourable anticipations  of  the  people  would  doubtless  have  been  realised.  But,  in  order 
to  obtain  votes  in  the  legislature  for  the  commencement  of  the  main  lines,  it  was  deemed 
expedient  to  push  the  improvements  into  every  practicable  part  of  the  state,  that  as  many 
as  pass  Me  should  partake  of  the  expected  benefit.  The  consequence  has  been  the  lavish 
expenditure  of  millions  on  lines  as  yet  unproducHve ;  while  a  system  of  management 
directed  by  party  politics,  and  the  employment  of  countless  swarms  of  public  agents,  as 
a  reward  for  political  services,  without  due  regard  to  their  character  or  qualifications, 
have  not  only  absorbed  the  whole  revenue  derived  from  the  finished  lines,  but  have 
brought  the  state  annually  in  debt  for  their  maintenance. 

"This  career  of  lavish  expenditure  and  continual  extension  was  at  length  checked. 
The  alarming  increase  of  the  state  debt,  the  enormous  excess  in  the  cost  of  completing 
many  of  the  works  above  the  estimates  of  the  engineers,  and  the  failure  of  the  finished 
hnes  to  support  by  their  tolls  the  annual  charges  on  them  for  repairs  and  expenses,  became 
subjects  for  serious  consideration.  Those  who  had  from  the  first  doubted  the  expediency 
of  undertaking  such  a  {.-igantic  scale  of  improvement,  became  decidedly  hostile  to  the  fur- 
ttier  extension  of  the  system,  while  its  warmest  advocates  were  discouraged  at  the  prospect 
before  them.  The  public  voice  called  for  a  retrenchment  of  expenditures,  and  the  operations 
were  prosecuted  on  a  reduced  scale.  The  work  on  some  of  the  lines  was  suspended,  and  was 
only  continued  on  those  which  were  necessary  to  complete  certain  connexions,  or  those  which 
were  deemed  likely  to  afford  immediate  advantage  from  completion. 

"  The  present  deranged  condition  of  the  state  finances,  and  tlie  utter  prostration  of  the 
credit  of  the  commonwealth,  have  now  put  a  stop  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  public 
works.  The  time  haa  come  for  serious  consideration  upon  the  means  of  extricating  Penn- 
sylvania from  her  present  embarrassed  condition.  No  remedy  can  be  devised  but  that  of 
taxing  the  people;  and  even  taxation,  so  long  as  the  public  improvements  are  so  managed 
as  not  to  sustain  themselves,  will  be  ineffectual,  unless  increased  from  year  to  year.  A  more 
economical  luperintendence  of  our  canals  and  railroads,  or  their  transfer  from  the  state  to 
individuals  or  companies,  seems  to  be  imperatively  demanded  by  the  public  interest.  By 
such  a  transfer,  on  fair  terms  and  under  proper  regulations,  the  state  would  be  at  once  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  burden,  while  the  people  vould  still  have  the  use  and  advantage  of  the 
public  improvements  as  fully  as  at  present. 

"  But  notwithstanding  the  present  gloomy  prospect  of  our  financial  afiairs,  and  the 
heavy  debt  incurred  by  the  commonwealth  in  the  construction  of  her  raihoads  and  canals, 
it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  advantages  to  the  people,  in  the  increased  value  of  their 
property,  and  the  creation  of  facilities  for  trade  and  transportation,  together  with  the 
expenditure,  among  them,  of  large  sums  of  public  money,  have  far  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  burden  of  moderate  taxation.  Without  the  means  of  transportation  on 
the  public  works,  our  agricultural,  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  mineral  resoimies 
would  never  have  been  developed  as  thev  now  are  ;  and  the  countless  millions  gained  by 
the  people,  through  the  estabUslunent  of  the  public  improvements,  would  cause  the  public 
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Philadolphia  to  Pittsburo-      n    A  '  *°  transport  from  2oOO  to  i'iivlu  V  '"  "°"»«< 


'•  In  ord,...  ^0  contrast  H.    f  •  "^Ivantafl^os  rcultin, 

Philadolphia  to  Pittsburo-      n    A  '  *°  transport  from  2oOO  to  \'i(v\n  V  '"  "°"»«» 

V  tf..  .tag,.  "'"■'■ '»  ""•■  ""«».  o'  four  d.j,,  .1  C  a.^'Tfc'^''''''*  -"'l 

It  is  not  ho  *     I,  lormer  expense 

State  Canals.— Thp    n^/ 
Bri««I,  on  the  River  Ddalrf  71     f™.  ""^  '*'  -P^V'™™  «.»«/,    at 
^i'  up  the  eour.e  of  .han;e':rF'a2:'  fr  """"■"'PW'.  »"■•  then^ex 
"Join,  the  navigation  „,  .he  Jh  1^ '  v     I  ""f  "'  *°  '^'"'«'>' "'«'« 

Susquehanna  river  fc,  Middleb,„n;where  ,t  ,,  *  ""'  ""'='"  '""''  "f  *« 
•re  loek,  connecting  with  the  S.jJ^Z  t  ^  °"  """  ^"'"  "'  "''»'»  ">«" 
bank,  ofthe  Susquehanna,  pa,se,  JhTo 'I  H  !  "'"''"""  ''"'"8  "'o  -«'™ 
"outh  ofthe  Juniata,  „h;:^  it  jdthf J  ™'°'*,''' ''""''»»'' "1".<',  near  the 
quehann.  division  ofthe  state  cinal.  It  i,  '^  ^""n.  ."d  also  with  the  Su.- 
«  bottom,  and  has  locks  ninety  fee,  , 'J '"7 ''^' »"'«  "  top,  twenty-eight 
me  is  ni„ety.five  feet.     Length.^X 'h:^:  Ze,"™"'''"  '«'  ''""  «-  '»'- 

*.  .arf:;:nj:^::-;»  Ti-rjuit"'  t^'^  *"«'-''--  s^- 
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Northumberland,  at  the  junction  of  the  north  and  west  branches,  where  it  unites 
with  the  north  and  west  branch  divisions.  Ascent,  eighty-aix  and  a  half  feet; 
length,  thirty-nine  miles. 

The  North  Branch  section  opens  at  Northumberland,  and  follows  the  north 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna  to  the  mouth  of  Lackawana,  in  Luzerne  county,  above 
Wilkesbarre.  There  is  a  dam  across  the  river  at  Nanticoke,  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  canal  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Lackawana.  Locks,  seventeen  feet 
by  ninety  feet;  total  lockage,  112  feet;  length,  seventy-three  miles. 

The  North  Branch  extension  is  unfinished ;  it  was  intended  to  communicate 
with  the  New  York  state,  by  joining  the  Chenango  canal,  as  a  northern  oulle* 
for  the  coal  and  iron  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  obtain  back  freights  of  salt  and 
gypsum.  From  Lackawana,  it  follows  the  north  branch  to  Athens,  in  Bradford 
county,  near  the  northern  line  of  the  state.  The  cost  of  work  done  on  this  ex- 
tension up  to  December  1,  1841,  amounted  to  2,348,276  dollars;  estimated  cost 
of  work  remaining  to  be  done,  1,298,416  dollars  ;  total  estimated  cost,  3,646,692 
dollars.     Length  of  canal,  ninety  miles  ;  lockage,  193  feet. 

The  West  Branch  section  is  a  lateral  canal  from  the  Susquehanna  section, 
beginning  at  Northumberland,  and  extending  up  the  west  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, by  Milton,  Williamsport,  and  other  places,  to  the  bituminous  coal 
region  in  the  vicinity  of  Farrandsville. 

Two  lateral  branches  from  the  West  Branch  section  extend,  one  to  Lewisburg, 
about  half  a  mile,  and  the  other  to  Bald  Eagle  creek,  near  Lock  Haven,  three 
miles  and  a  half  in  length. 

The  Sinuemahoning  extension  is  a  continuation  of  the  West  Branch  canal  to 
the  mouth  of  Sinneraahoning  creek,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles  above 
Farrandsville.     It  is  unfinished,  the  work  being  suspended  in  1839. 

The  Wiconisco  canal  is  also  unfinished.  It  extends  along  the  east  bank  of 
the  Susquehanna,  from  the  dam  at  Clark's  ferry,  near  Duncan's  island,  to  Mil- 
lersburg,  at  the  mouth  of  Wiconisco  creek,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles ;  ascent, 
thirty-five  feet.  By  the  act  of  July  13,  1842,  this  canal  was  transferred  to  an 
incorporated  company,  *' reserving  the  right  to  the  state  to  reclaim  it  after 
twenty  years,  upon  paying  to  the  company  the  amount  expended  by  them  in  its 
completion." 

The  Western  section,  near  Johnstone,  the  western  termination  of  the 
Alleghany  Portage  railroad,  the  Western  section  of  the  canal,  opens  and  con- 
tinues down  the  Conemaugh  and  Kiskiminetas  to  the  River  Alleghany ;  crossing 
which,  near  the  mouth  of  Kiskiminetas,  this  canal  winds  along  the  western  bank 
of  the  river  to  Alleghany  city,  opposite  Pittsburg,  where  it  crosses  an  aqueduct, 
and  thence  runs  through  Pittsburg  to  the  Monongahela  river.  There  are  ten 
dams  on  the  route,  and  upwards  of  twenty  miles  of  slack  water,  navigable  on 
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height  the  road  descends  250  feet  into  the  Lancaster  valley,  by  the  city  of  Lan- 
caster, pnd  descends  but  twenty-five  feet,  by  a  route  Oi  six  miles,  to  the  Sus- 
quehanna river,  Columbia. 

ITiere  are  several  viaducts  over  the  streams  crossed  by  this  railroad,  parti- 
cularly those  over  Valley  creek  and  West  Brandywine  ;  the  latter  is  835  feet  in 
length,  and  seventy-two  feet  above  the  water.  Those  over  the  Big  and  Little 
Conestoga  creeks  are  1412  feet  and  804  feet  long.  The  highest  embankment  is 
eighty  feet,  and  the  deepest  cuttings  from  thirty  (o  forty  feet.  The  locomotive 
engines  for  the  transportation  of  freight,  are  capable  of  drawing  upwards  of  100 
tons  each,  exclusive  of  the  weight  cf  cars,  engine,  &c.,  or  nearly  200  tons  in  all, 
at  an  average  speed  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  per  hour. 

The  Alleghany  Portage  railroad  commences  at  Hollidaysburg,  at  the  western 
termination  of  the  Juniata  canal,  and  crosses  the  Alleghany  ridge  at  Blair's  gap ; 
Ij^ence  it  doscc.ids  to  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh,  to  Johnstown,  at  the  western 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  '^anal.  There  are  ten  inclined  planes  on  this  rail- 
road from  Johnstown  eastward,  and  eleven  "  levels,"  or  graded  lines  of  road,  the 
inclination  of  which  is  fror^  *cii  feet  to  fifteen  feet  to  the  mile,  except  that  between 
J  ohnstowr.  and  the  first  plane,  which  has  a  grade  of  about  twenty-four  feet,  between 
the  eastern  plane  and  Hollidaybburg,  where  the  maximum  grade  is  fifty-two 
feet.  Blair's  gap  is  S325  feet  above  the  level  of  mean  high  water  of  the  tide  on 
the  Susquehanna;  the  ascent  from  Hollidaysburg  to  the  summit,  is  1398  feet  in 
ten  miles,  and  the  descent  to  Johnstown  1171  feet  in  twenty-six  miles  and  a  half. 
There  are  five  inclined  planes  on  each  side  of  the  summit  j  the  longest  being  the 
third  one  west  of  Hollidaysburg,  which  is  31 17  feet  in  length,  with  a  rise  of  307^  feet; 
and  the  shortest,  the  third  east  of  Johnstown,  1480  feet  in  length,  rising  130^  feet. 

At  the  head  of  each  inclined  plane,  there  are  two  stationary  engines  of  about 
thirty-five  horse  power  each,  which  draw  up  and  let  down,  by  the  endless  rope, 
the  cars  attached.  Four  cars,  each  loaded  with  a  burden  of  7000  pounds,  can 
be  drawn  up  at  once,  and  as  many  let  down  at  the  same  .;ime,  from  six  to  ten 
times  in  an  hour.  On  the  short  levels  between  the  planes,  horses  are  used  for 
drawing  the  cars. 

A  viaduct  over  the  Conemaugh,  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  eighty  feet  span, 
at  a  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  water  of  the  stream.  Through  a  ridge  near 
the  head  of  the  first  plane,  east  of  Johnstown,  there  is  a  tunnel,  901  feet  in 
length,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  nineteen  feet  high.  This  railroad  is  thirty  miles 
and  a  half  long. 

The  Gettysburg  railroad,  intended  to  communicate  between  the  Penn- 
sylvania improvements  and  those  of  Maryland,  from  the  Baltimore  to  the 
Ohio  railroad,  and  also  with  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  canal.  After  expending 
more  than  700,000  dollars,  on  the  eastern  end  between  Gettysburg  and  the  sum- 
mit of  the  south  mountain,  the  work  was  suspended. 
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The  Lehigh  namgahon  consists  of  a  succession  of  canal  and  «>l».i,     "'^'^'^^*=^-— 
tion  constructed  by  the  Lehigh  coinpany,  nunierouTdls  b^^/' ^^^^^ 
form  navigable  pools,  and  between  Jse  there  are  Zl  of  1  T' 

These  works  join  the  Delaware  section  of  the  ^^^^IZt^Zl^X:' 
ware,  and  extend  up  the  Lehigh  river  bv  Bethlphpm  »  a  aT  ^'*' 

Th,  cnab  ™  ^rty  feet  widest  the  water  Une,  forty-five  feet  .t  bTl!,       ,T 

•eetdeep;  .„ek..OO<«tlo„g.„dtwe„.y.t.ofee.witctM^^^^^^^^^^^ 
ca.Ty,„g„„reth.n  100  ton,;  dams  from  300  feet  to  564  tetrad     t 

thirteen  mUe,  and  a  half,  there  is  a  deacent  for  boat,  bv  artSL  f  '"°''''''""''> 
for  bringing  down  lumber.  The  distance  froL  Cch  cttl  I't  '  "T' 
^n,i„.«on  of  the  w„rl.,  i,  ,Urty.ei,ht  n,ile,  .nTat^,"'  ^^ fnl  Te  t." 
The  locks  above  Mauch  Chunk  are  of  the  same  l,„M  .  IC  «*«°*.  936  f«ct. 
feet  wide,  one  of  them  ha.  a  lift  .rf  AWyret  2^1°!,^'^^  ""'"'' 
two  minute,  and  a  half.  On  .hi,  upper  d'i^SnTf  tZlk  :'  ILTd  '" 
from  fourteen  to  thirty-eigh.  feet  high,  and  from  18?  tlw  "e.  Zr  Tol'; 
len^h  of  the  Lehigh  navigation,  eighty-four  miles  and  a  half  *'    ^°**' 

Ihe  Lacluntaien  cmml  is  an  extension  of  the  Delaware  .nH  H„J 
■n^  Pennsylvania.     It  enter,  the  state  near  the  mo  Zf  WawrnTd 

crosses  several  times      Npar  Rao^;      v  •    •  '        °"  *"®  *^*"al 

joins  the  Sus^uZna,  a^d  hf st'e:  ZfT  i't  "  "'',''°T  """"'  "-'"'' 
from  Philadelphia  to  Port  Carbon  Z,  r  ,  u ''  ™«*  °'  ""''s»«'"' 
fifty  slack  water.    The  Ig^  ,  ne  ?  "''"     „  '"''"'"^"'  "  "'""  """ 

cJled  the  Girard,  the  Zrend  of     T.  .    .    '  "'°*"  ''  '"'"'y"">  "•"^■. 
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The  Utiion  canal  passes  from  the  Schuylkill,  near  Reading,  westward  up  the 
valley  of  Tulpehocken  creek,  to  the  summit  between  the  head  waters  of  that 
stream  and  those  of  the  Quitapahilla,  a  branch  of  the  Swatara.  It  then  descends 
the  Swatara  to  the  Susquehanna,  near  Middletown.  A  branch,  twenty-three 
miles  in  length,  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  navigable  canal  and  a  feeder,  and 
extends  up  the  Swatara  northward  to  Pine  Grove,  in  Schuylkill  county,  from 
which  railroads  extend  to  the  coal  mines.  Near  the  gap  by  which  the  Swatara 
passes  through  the  Blue  mountain,  a  large  dam  is  constructed  which  forms  a 
pool  or  re«e/voir  several  miles  in  extent.  The  feeder  on  the  Swatara  being  lower 
than  ihe  summit  level  of  the  canal  near  Lebanon,  water  works  have  been  con- 
structed, which  are  now  aided  by  steam  engines,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
water,  which  is  conducted  in  a  trunk  several  miles  to  the  main  canal.  From  the 
commencement  of  this  canal  on  the  Schuylkill  to  the  summit  level,  the  decline 
is  forty-one  miles  and  a  quarter;  ascent  of  lockage,  311  feet.  The  summit  level 
is  seven  miles  long,  and  498^  feet  above  tide  water.  From  this  to  the  Susque- 
hanna is  thirty-three  miles  and  three  quarters ;  descent,  208^  feet.  Width  of 
canal,  thirty-six  feet ;  depth,  four  feet.  Locks,  seventy-five  feet  by  eight  feet  and 
a  half.     Length  of  canal,  eighty-two  miles. 

The  Susquehanna  or  Tide  Water  canal,  commencing  at  Wrightsville,  opposite 
Columbia,  and  continues  along  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  river  to  Havre- 
da-Grace,  in  Maryland.  This  canal  opens  a  communication  between  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  and  the  tide  water  of  Chesapeake  bay.  Canal, 
fifty  feet  wide,  five  feet  deep ;  locks  with  double  chamber,  admitting  the  passage 
of  two  boats  at  the  same  time,  or  of  a  raft  170  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wide. 
Length,  forty-five  miles ;  descent,  233  feet. 

The  Conestoga  navigation  consists  of  dams  and  locks,  on  Conestoga  creek, 
from  the  city  of  Lancaster  to  the  Susquehanna  river.  Locks,  100  feet  by  twenty- 
two  feet;  length  of  navigation,  eighteen  miles;  descent,  sixty- two  feet. 

The  Codorus  navigation,  by  dams,  locks,  and  canals  on  Codorus  creek,  from 
the  borough  of  York  to  the  Susquehanna  river.     Length,  eleven  miles. 

Bald  Eagle  and  Spring  Creek  navigation,  extends  from  the  West  Branch 
State  canal,  at  Lock  Haven,  in  Clinton  county,  up  the  Bald  Eagle  and  Spring 
creeks  to  Bellefonte,  in  Centre  county.  Length,  twenty-five  miles;  nineteen  of 
which  are  finished.     Lockage,  183  feet. 

Monongahela  Improvement  navigation,  extending  up  that  river  to  the  Virginia 
line ;  unfinished.     Length,  about  foily  miles. 

Mahoning  canal,  eight  miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  extends  from  the 
Beaver  division  of  the  State  canal,  near  Newcastle,  in  Mercer  county,  up  the 
valley  of  Mahoning  river  into  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  joins  thd  Ohio  and  Erie 
canal  at  Akron,  Ohio.     Length,  eighty-five  miles. 

CoRPORATED  Railroads.— There  are  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
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up  that  river  to  Pottsville,  opening  a  line  of  communication  between  Philadelphia 
and  the  Schuylkill  coal  region.  The  whole  line,  from  Pottsville  to  Philadelphia, 
is  composed  of  levels  and  descending  grades^  which  gives  great  advantages  to  the 
descending  transportation.  A  locomotive  engine  of  eleven  tons'  weight  has  con- 
veyed from  Reading  to  the  Columbia  railroad,  near  Philadelphia,  101  cars  with 
423  tons,  at  an  average  speed  of  ten  miles  the  hour.  There  are  three  tunnels  on 
this  road ;  one  at  Flat  Rock,  eight  miles  from  the  city,  960  feet  in  length ; 
another  near  Phtenixville,  of  1932  feet;  and  the  third  near  Port  Clinton,  1600 
feet.  Near  the  second  tunnel,  about  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  the  road 
crosses  to  the  east  side  of  the  river  by  a  viaduct,  288  feet  in  length,  and  twenty- 
four  feet  above  the  water.  Length,  from  the  Columbia  railroad  to  Reading,  fifty- 
four  miles;  from  Reading  to  Pottsville,  thirty- six  miles.  A  branch,  five  miles 
long,  from  the  Falls  of  Schuylkill,  crosses  eastward  to  the  Delaware,  at  Richmond, 
about  three  miles  from  Philadelphia. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  railroad  extends  from  Port  Clinton,  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  main  branches  of  Schuylkill  above  the  Blue  mountain,  up  the  Little 
Schuylkill  to  the  Tamaqua  coal  mines,  near  the  south  side  of  the  Broad  moun- 
tain.    Ascent,  406  feet ;  length,  twenty-three  miles. 

The  Mine  Hill  and  Schuylkill  Haven  railroad,  extends  from  Schuylkill  Ha- 
ven, up  the  west  branch  of  Schuylkill,  to  the  coal  mines  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mine  hill.     Length  of  road  and  branches,  twenty  miles. 

The  Mount  Carbon  railroad  commences  a  mile  below  Pottsville,  passes  up 
Norwegian  creek  to  the  commencement  of  the  Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad, 
and  thence  extends  by  branches  to  several  coal  mines.     liCngth,  seven  miles. 

Tlie  Schuylkill  Valley  railroad  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  where  the 
Schuylkill  navigation  terminates,  thence  up  the  Schuylkill  through  the  coal  region 
to  Tuscarora,  ten  miles.  It  has  many  branches  to  coal  mines,  the  length  of 
which  is  twelve  or  fifteen  miles. 

The  Mill  Creek  railroad  from  Port  Carbon  to  the  mines  about  Mill  creek, 
four  miles,  with  branches  amounting  to  five  miles. 

Danville  and  Pottsville  railroad  parts  from  Mount  Carbon  railroad  three 
miles  above  Pottsville,  crosses  the  Broad  mountain  by  a  summit  1014  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Susquehanna  at  Sunbury,  end  then  across  the  valley  of  Mahanoy 
creek,  and  over  the  ridge  between  that  stream  and  Shamokin  creek,  down  which 
to  Sunbury  on  the  Susquehanna.  On  this  railroad  there  is  a  tunnel  700  feet 
long,  and  seven  inclined  planes:  one  1650  feet  in  length,  with  an  ascent  of  345 
feet.  Chain  cables  are  used  on  the  inclined  planes  instead  of  ropes.  The 
eastern  section  is  completed  to  Girardville,  fourteen  miles  from  Pottsville.  A 
tunnel  2500  feet  long  has  been  cut  through  Bear  ridge,  on  the  Qirard  estate, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  coal.  The  western  section  of  the  road  is  completed 
from  Sunbury,  twenty-one  miles,  to  the  extensive  coal  mines,  a  furnace  for 


«Mia  AND  R»„.«,Avs  OP  rm.  i,n,t6d  states.  rgj 

north  l«„ch  of  the  projected  Su^queht'l  """  °"'"'  '°  '""""•■  »»  «" 

'^ey  of  the  latter,,  the  toward.,.!"  .f™'"  '^'^'  "■«■>■'«  down  th. 
•bout  ,hirty.fi,e  mile,.    U,Zild  '  °°  **  "°"''  '""'*  of  S"»q««h.nn., 

^coltag'Znty.''  r  bCo'T'  t»il  '°'^,  ''■°°'  °'"""^»  '"■  Wiliiamsport  in 
near  the  »u„„i,L„h  ^^J^; '^'^  ""Z  '"  '-^.h,  e«e„d,  fron,  Z  rj 
Meadow  «,i;r„.d  „e„  ,h,  l'XX'  "'"'"  *«  """'y  of  a„.kak.,  ,„  ,h,  leaver 

Incobposated  Railways '\      nj 

landing  at  Mauch  Chunk  to  the  '21     .  ''*""*  ""'"'"'•  '"""    "-o  00.I 

»3"eet,  highest  grade.  ut<Z^   TW   ''T'  "'"^  """'■   *-«. 
«n<l  a  quarter,  from  Mauch  Chunk  to  ,^7™  !'  °  '^^'"^'^  »'  «™  "««» 

Ascent,  534  feet.  '°  *°  »"■?«»/>  coal  mines  on  Boom  Bun. 

below  MatrShuturthTtri'r  "^r:  ™  *»  ^'•«-'  -^  ■>-»«. 

-P  eha.  stream  to  the  iLver  drw  m  ?  "'  '""^  '^*'  »■>  *--» 

>e.*t„.heco,lmines„,,   8™::    11":  *=/"'"  »>"<'-  '»»)  .»<• 
The  Zeiiei  and   v...     T  length,  eight  miles. 

.ndNavigatiof  coXafXm'whi^r""'''  T'™"''''  "^  *«  ^^^^^  Ooa, 
*e  Susquehanna  joiL.l;™:^f^'^„';™™  "■;';:'"«'>  ^  ^ilkesLe  on 

.nclmed  planes.     Length,  nineteen  „aes.„7th'  "  °"'  *"""='  '""  ""« 

The  CurhMdak  and  H^.J,       ,  ''™'  quarters. 

navigation  on  the  l2L™a"t  Stds  f"'  t  "'''^'•"  »»"  °""~ 
nearCarbondale.  Length,  sixteen  mHes  a 'd™  .'^rt''°  ">  ""^  ^  ■"-- 
mountju,  at  an  elevation  ^f  9.2  fir  s  „a"  A  *'"  '°-»"""  °"  ^oosic 

The  «„.  G.»  .„,V„„^  mend  '  ZTe  u'i"""'  °f '""'■"»■'  P"'"-' 
Grove  m  Schuylkill  county,  to  the  coal  Lt  ^       ?"''  "°"«"«™  »«  «"« 
-.and  ......  .i,„.,,.  ,  ^^.^  "^X:^:^^^ 

gap^.  n.=phi„  county.    JngthTri't:  '"™°"""  "°"'  "'-  "'  ^ 

■n.les.    Thence  it  is  intended  to  "rLT,,       ^'°"-    "^""S*. '"enty.five 
join  the  Chemung  can.,.     P^^^lt"  "^  *"  '^'■"™  '"  "e-  VoJk,  ,„ 

rroje«./f  length,  seventy.tr,ree  miles  »nH  .  h.i. 
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The  Blossburg  and  Corning  railroad,  from  the  bituminous  coal  region  at 
Blossburg  to  the  Chemung  canal  at  Corning,  New  York.  Projected  length,  forty 
miles  ;  part  finished. 

The  Harriaburg  and  Lancaster  railroad  branches  from  the  Philadelphia  and 
Columbia  railroad  near  Lancaster,  and  extends  by  Mountjoy  and  Portsmouth  to 
Harrisburg,  where  it  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad.  Near  Elizabethtown 
there  is  a  tunnel  of  860  feet.  Highest  grade,  forty-two  feet  to  the  mile,  generally 
less  than  thirty-five  feet.     Length,  thirty-six  miles. 

The  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  commences  at  Harrisburg,  crosses  the 
Susquehanna,  and  continues  westward  by  Carlisle,  Newville,  and  Shippensburg 
to  Chambersburg  in  Franklin  county.  The  bridge  by  which  this  road  crosses 
the  Susquehanna  has  the  railroad  laid  upon  a  flat  roof,  with  carriage  ways  be- 
neath. Length  of  rond,  fifty-two  miles.  A  route  for  another  railroad  to  join 
this,  and  to  extend  fron  Chambersburg  to  Pittsburg,  has  been  surveyed. 

The  Franklin  railroad  joins  the  Cumberland  Valley  railroad  at  Chambers- 
burg j  thence  southward  by  Greencastle  to  the  state  boundary,  and  to  Hagers- 
town  in  Mirylana.  Length,  about  twenty  miles.  It  is  projected  to  continue 
this  road  to  the  )  oromac. 

The  York  and  Wrightsville  railroad  extends  from  the  western  termination  of 
the  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad,  across  the  Susquehanna  to  Wrightsville ; 
thence  westward  to  York,  thirteen  miles,,  where  it  intersects  the  Baltimore  and 
Susquehanna  railroad. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  southward  from  York,  up 
the  valley  of  Codorus  creek  to  the  Maryland  boundary,  eighteen  miles,  and 
thence  to  Baltimore.     Whole  length,  fifty-six  miles. 


RHCAFlTUtATION. 


miles. 

Length  of  state  canals 848 

„         conipany  canals 432 

Total  length  of  canals 1280 


Length 


miles. 

>f  state  railroads 118 

company  railroads 602 

private  railroads  to  mines,  &c. .       75 

Total  length  of  railroads 795 

The  Turnpike  Roads  and  Bridges  of  Pennsylvania  are  numerous  and  well 
made.  They  have  been  nearly  all  constructed  by  incorporated  companies.  Mr. 
Frego  observes, 

"  That  few  of  them  have  ever  yielded  dividends  equal  to  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion, and  most  of  them  little  more  than  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  repair,  yet  they  should  not 
be  considered  as  an  improvident  and  wasteful  expenditure  of  capital.  The  advantages  result- 
ing to  those  portions  of  the  state  which  they  connect,  und  through  which  they  pass,  from 
increased  facilities  of  travelling,  and  the  transportation  of  produce  and  merchandise,  the  ad- 
ditional value  which  they  consequently  give  tc  the  lands  adjacent  to  them,  the  easy  and 
direct  communication  afforded  by  their  means  between  different  sections  of  the  country, 
previously  separated  by  impassable  mountains  or  impenetrable  wilderness,  have  altogether 
far  exceeded  in  value  the  cost  of  all  the  turnpikes  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  These  i^ads  are  usually  constructed  of  a  bed  of  broken  stone,  from  one  to  two  feet 


«nd  being  gZ^^^T'"!!:  °°",'"' "»  '"™t  .S^McM;  '"]'  •"'°  ?'  "'"  "'•^ 

--■s^.;!  'tiS"  ^-=» ''^'"""Si^  tc%f '•' '-  '"^-  '■  -0  -  ^  "^ 

Wng  duly  nS  5     .1        ^^  "  "^  "O'k  »  the  ^^^^^l"-     "  "  *■»  ""lO".  i" 
BHdLov^r™.]],,  ''     •  ■»I»™»or  whea  and  X„  S-     "■".  •™0"'«  of  their  t„, 

been  able  .„  p„„„,.  I,  ^  .  ^"^  "^f/  "°«  -"«» i„f„™.a„„  th»t  „e  „.™ 
.erest  of  i„  debt,  h«  advenird  ;  ,  Xlr'f^t  ""°'' '"  "''"^  '"^  '"■ 
those  debt,  were  eontracted,  for  sale  to  ...  *  '  T  ""  ■'°""™«o„  of  which 
»'ock  is  no„=i„.l,y„f„„'Jj;'^;^'*«^»'-k  at  par  in  payment.  That 
peeuliar  poaition  „,  the  debt  of  1  sut  of  pI  '"  t  ""'"•  ™'  ""'"S  *« 
table  of  the  leading  works,  with  the  r  exte't  ^^'  ^^"'  "'  ™"  "'"  """«  " 
expenditures  for  ten  years,  fro™  itT^Ts^O  ir,  'sit.  T'^''  —  -<• 
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Cost,  Revenue,  and  Expenditures  of  the  Finished  Lines  of  Pennsylvania  Canals  and 

Railroads. 


NAMB    AND    DESCRIPTION. 


•  E»- 


Eulem  dirUion  of  the  PenniylTUDia  caiul 
tvnds  from  Columlila  to  Duncan'*  ialBod,, . 
Juniata  DWinion— Extendi  from  Jluncan'a  inlaud  to 

Hollidayaburg 

Weatem    dif Ulon  —  Extend*   from    Johnatowa    to 

Pittabnri' 

Delaware  division— Exlenda  from  Briatol  to  Eaatoii 
Suaquehaniia   dWiiion  —  Extends    from    Duncan'a 

island  to  Northumberland 

Nortb  Branch  diriHion — Extends  from  Norlbumber 

land  to  Lackawauuock 

West  Branch  division — Extenda  from  Northumber- 
land to  Dunnsburg 

French   Creek   diTiaion  —  Extends   (including   the 

feeder)  from  Franklin  to  Cunneaut  lakt! 
Beaver  division— Extenda  from  Beaver  to  Newcastle 
Columbia  and  Philadelphia  railway — Extenda  fioui 

Culumkia  to  Philadelphia 

Railroad  tolla..,.. i 

Motive  power • 

Locomotives,  ropea,  &c 

Alleghany  Portage  railway — Extends  frum  Holli 

daysburg  to  Johnatown 

Railroad  tolls 

Motive  power 

Locomotives,  ropes,  &c 


ToUl. 


Diatanre. 


Cult. 


miles, 

43 

130 

IDS 
CO 

30 

TS 

72 

it) 
8& 

82 


38 


dollars. 

I,734,0SS 

3,437,334 

3,964,882 
1,374,774 

807,874 

1,491,894 

1,708,879 

784,7.'i4 
522,258 

3,983,302 


1,783,170 


10,093,791 


Ravenue. 


dollars. 

1,047,826 

491,104 

887,013 
S86,31l> 

141,730 

03,S59 

60,830 

4,767 
1.1,024 

1,209,419 
8'i4,aig 


413,904 
443,480 


6,181,624 


Expenditure. 


dollars. 

422,80^ 

892,180 

880,834 
638,831 

314,283 

390,624 

333,733 

133,970 
139,082 

689,.143 
862,074 
436,910 


203,135 
530,807 
122,236 


6,694.206 


In  addition  to  this,  there  are  the  following  canals  in  progress,  and  nearly 
completed : — 


North  Branch  extension,  from  Lackawana  to  New  York  line. 

Eiie  extension,  from  UreenvlUe  (o  Erie  harbour 

Wiconiaco  canal,  (tinn  Duncan's  island  to  Wiconlsco creek.... 

Total  miles  of  canals  in  progress 


miles. 
90 
63A 
121 


1 65  J 


These  have  cost  nearly  10,000,000  dollars,  making  the  total  funde^'.  debt,  with 
money  borrowed  to  pay  interest  and  other  expenses,  36,331,005  dollars.  The 
property  of  the  state  is  as  follows : — 


The  value  of  public  improvementB,  estimated  at  cost,  is.... 

dollars,  os. 
20,292,169     33 

2,108,700  00 
831,778  66 
3.'M),54fl     00 

1,000,000     00 

The  state  owns  railroad  stock .•  ■•!• 

Total 

33,583,189    99 

The  works  may  become  valuable,  but  as  seen  in  the  above  table,  in  ten  years, 
including  a  most  prosperous  season,  the  expenses  exceeded  the  receipts  512,585 
doUars,  independent  of  the  interest  on  the  debt  contracted  for  their  construction. 
We  have  gone  thus  into  details,  because  it  is  a  novel  feature  in  the  money 
market  for  an  independent  state  to  become  bankrupt,  and  tender  its  property  for 
sale  in  payment. 

In  New  Jersey  the  Delaware,  and  Morris  canal  was  begun  in  1824,  and  com- 
pleted in  1836,  and  cost  about  2,500,000  dollars.  It  extends  from  Easton,on  the 
Delaware,  to  Jersey  city,  101  miles.  A  large  amount  of  coal,  from  the  coal  region 
of  Pennsylvania,  is  transported  on  it.     It  has  recently  been  widened  at  a  great 
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expense.     The  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal  extends  from  New  R  •  , 

Rantan,  to  Bordentown,  on  the  Delaware    hZ    n^  ^'•""»^'°'^>  on  the 

miles  in  length.     It  forms  part  of  a „T        .  '"*°"'  '^"^  ''  ^°'*y-three 

cities  of  New  York  and  Ph  ladphL      s7       "*  T™"""^^^"  ''«'--  '^- 
four  miles  to  Delaware  river'  ""''  '"'^^"'^  ^^"^  ^alem  creek, 

extending  from  Camden,  on  the  DpI^  '    "'^  ^"'"P'eted  in  1832, 

was .„corp„r.ted  in  1832, and „™„ed  ;„  ,LT.  .':  ''"'  """'  '""f  ™l'<>ad 
New.rk,NewBrunswickandCn,or„B;r:„  '  r''""'"*^''''™8h 
with  the  Camden  and  Amboy  road  Tl  a  Patll  !  T  "  '°™'  '  J™«"" 
1831,  and  completed  in  1834  ^'ill^^       „?     "    "^  ™''  '"""'Po^'ed  in 

Be;.en  hi,,,  an'd  extend,  fitnli     To  Pal'r  iT  m"  '""^  ""'°"'  " 
road  extends  from  Newark  tn  M.    •.    ^  «»erson.     The  Morns  and  Essex  rail- 

andSomerWllerailroadToll^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^«  ^"-^ethport 

The  Camden  and  Woodbury  railroad  extlirf         u  ^""""'  *^«"'y'fi-«  -"iles. 
nine  miles.  ^  "*  '**^"'^''  ^''«'»  ^he  one  place  to  the  other, 

mosL^p:rt^rn1lf^^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^^^-re  cana.  i.  the 

commencing  at  Delaware  TyThth  h  s'oTf  !  7''""^"* '^^^^^  ^^'^' 
below  Philadelphia,  and  extends  thirteen  1^^^^  .  t  ^ "^^'  ''''^-^'^  -"- 
gable  branch  of  Elk  river.  eZT^^Z^'.  '"'  *  ""'''  *«  ^-^^  "^ek,  a  navi- 
deep,  it  is  navigable  for  sloops  nVsIXr  XlT  C^"^'  ^"'  ^"  ^^^' 
four  miles  in  length,  through  a  hill  ninetWeet  h^h  T^ "'  ?  "  *'"  "'"'  '^ 
in  1824,  and  completed  in  1829  JT    Ifof  ''  '*"*^  ^««  commenced 

andFrenchtownrrilroadalsoTrml::     ''T'^^^  ^'^^  ^^ t'« 

sapeake.     It  extends  from  NeZ  ,e  on  t^  f''""  -^'^  ""'''''^'^  ""^  ^'^- 
Elk  river,  is  sixteen  miles  and  a  ouL     .  7"'  "'"'''  '"  *'^«"«htown  on 

expense  of  400,000  dollars.  '        "  '"^'  '"'  "^^  '^"^^^^'^  i"  1^32,  at  an 

projeirafdtnSS'b^^^^^^  United  States  have  been 

commencing:  at  Georgetownf  district  of'r„l\-  *  'f  '^^  <^hesapeake  and  Ohio  canX 
Potomac,  and  thence  by  Wills 2^1  ^^  fl"'"^^' ^^^^^  to  e^t^^nd  to  Cumberland  Tf I' 
Pittsburg,  a  distance  oi^7lt^:tZ'^tZ''''f^^^^^^^^  ^^^  MonongateTat^rs  t 
Al  eghauy  mountains   four  miles   and  I'Ju  ,     •    T'*^  '"^'l""*'  »  tunnel  throua-h  the 

loekage  will  be  3215  feet.  The  estieTco^/r3ts47  4n«^^n  ^^^  ^^'^"'^  '^'--t  of 
and  has  subscribed  3,000,000  doUar?  and  til  IT  'f  J'  J^^  '^""'*'"'-     ^he  state  of  Mary- 

from  BaltimT  to^  WheXt  '  o  *''!,  ^^n."?°''^  ^"^  ^hio   railroad,  designed  to  exton  1 
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1828.  The  state  of  Maryland  lias  subscribed  to  the  stock  3,000,000  dollars,  and  the 
city  of  UaJtimoro  3,000,000  dollar  .  It  is  completed  from  Baltimore  to  ('umberland. 
The  Washington  hranuli  extends  thirty  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Potapsco  river  to  Wash- 
ington. The  Baltimore  and  Port  Deposite  railroad  extends  thirty-six  miles  from  Baltimore 
to  Havre  de  Grace.  The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  extends  fifty-six  miles  from 
Baltimore  to  York,  Pennsylvania.  The  Reistertown  branch  railroad  commences  six  miles 
from  Baltimore,  and  extends  eight  miles  to  Reistertown.  The  Wilmington  and  Susque- 
hanna railroad  extends  from  Havre  de  Grace,  thirty-two  miles,  to  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
The  Annapolis  and  Elkridge  railroad  extends  nim  teen  miles  and  '  aree-quarters  from 
Washington  branch  to  Annapolis." — U.  S.  Gaz. 

Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore  railroad.— From  the  reports  made 
January  9th,  1843,  and  January  8th,  1844,  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  of 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  21st  of  December,  1812,  were  469,858  dollars 
4  cents.  The  whole  expenses  for  the  year,  ending  the  same  day,  were  239,965 
dollars  7  cents.  The  revenue  for  1842  was  134,010  dollars  65  cents  less  than 
in  1841,  and  the  expenses  were  less  by  102,979  dollars  70  cents.  The  whole 
receipts  for  the  year  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1843,  were  430,434  dollars  47 
cents ;  while  the  current  expenses  for  the  same  period  were  230,384  dollars  86 
cents.  It  appears,  by  the  last  report,  that  the  funded  debt  of  the  company 
amounted  to  2,972,887  dollars  16  cents.  The  president  alludes  to  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  the  company  during  the  past  year;  but  hopes,  that  from  the 
favourable  prospects  of  the  country,  the  period  is  p.pproaching  when  it  will  receive 
such  substantial  assurance  of  prosperity  as  will  confirm  the  anticipations  of  the 
most  sanguine.     Of  the  probability  of  this,  however,  no  speculations  are  offered. 

The  fifth  annual  report  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Baltimore 
Railroad  company  embraces  some  interesting  statements.  The  gross  receipts 
of  the  road  for  1842  were  386,874  dollars ;  receipts  on  the  Newcastle  and  French- 
town  railroad  for  the  same  period,  82,983  dollars;  joint  gross  receipts,  469,857 
dollars.  The  largest  receipts  for  passengers,  38,370  dollars,  were  in  the  month 
of  May  ;  the  largest  receipts  for  freight,  7293  dollars,  were  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary. The  largest  gross  receipts,  in  1841,  were  603,868  dollars,  being  an 
increase  of  134,010  dollars  over  1842.  Expenses  in  1841,  342,940  dollars  ; 
expenses  in  1842,  239,965  dollars.  Decrease  in  net  revenue  in  1842,  31,080 
dollars.  The  saving  in  expense  for  the  last  year  is  a  very  important  matter,  and 
speaks  well  for  the  management  of  the  road. 

Virginia. — The  Dismal  Swamp  canal  connects  Chesapeake  bay  with  Albe- 
marle sound,  extending  from  Deep  creek  to  Joyce's  creek,  twenty-three  miles,  at 
a  cost  of  879,864  dollars.  It  has  branches  of  eleven  miles.  The  Alexandria 
canal  extends  seven  miles  and  a  quarter  from  Georgetown  to  Alexandria.  The 
James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  extend  175  miles,  from  Richmond  to  Buchanan. 
The  Richmond,  Fredericksburg,  and  Potomac  railroad  extends  seventy-five 
miles,  to  Aquia  creek.  Louisa  branch,  twenty-five  miles  from  Richmond,  pro- 
ceeds forty-nine  miles,  to  Gordonsville.     Richmond  and  Petersburg  railroad,  from 
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fro.  H.T..,,er,v,  ...irtHwo  .,,e.,  ^mlZt         ""  """"«'"'«»- 

with  the  D  smal  Swamn  canal      Wp1h««  i  •^"•wesc  river,  six  miles, 

f«ll-  ^f  ^u    «      '^*^"»P  «">«"•     VVeldon  canal  extends  twelve  miles  round  the 

K  *.  0«z.-(V.ri„„.  .cco„„.,  >'  °"  °'  "'*''  ""'•'  "'"'  B»"fort.- 

ar.-:^irz™/  '"""'"•""  ■•"■'""' ''°""-  -«» o"  --^  "^' 

South  Carolina  has  some  important  works  of  internal  im  .rovement      Th. 
San  ee  canal  extends  twenty-two  miles  from  Charleston  harbou    to  the  Jte 
river   and  was   hnished  in  1802,  at  a  cost  of  650,667  dollars      Throu'wl 

canal  and  the  improvement  of  the  Santee  and  Congare  riv  rs  a  borhf  " 
munication  has  been  onenerl  fr,.m  Cu  i  .  ^""Syee  rivers,  a  boatable  com- 
f»«^-  ,  ,  ^  "  Charleston  to  Columbia.     Winyaw  canal  ex 

tends  seven  miles  and  a  half  from  Winvaw  bav  h.  K;„i     i,         \"y«^  ^anal  ex- 

The  South  Carolina  railroad  commences  at  Charleston,  and  extend    l^^^ 

dollars,  paid  for  in  thp  ttnoii  nf  «i,«  i  ^^  w«"p«»iiy,  lor  ^,iuu,000 

Columbia  railroad  ext^^A.  f.        u        ^    ,  "®  BranchviUe  and 

sixty.si.„i,trc:ct  ThTs,!rf  '"■  °"  r '°""' '^■'">"""»"-'<. 
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Tabwf  of  Freights  on  tko  South  Carolina  Railroad. 


ARTICLES. 


Srit,  POT  fack,  nolexceediDg  fonr  Inuheb 

Drjgoodi,  *ho«i.  laddlery, l>oxe»,  fur- 
niture, hat*,  boDDtls,  >Bd  all  mea- 
aurement  fooda per  aubic  foot 

Jiaon,  bagriDg,  beva'-wax,  confection- 
ery, coffbe,  copper,  drug*,  glau, 
bidea,  hardware,  lard,  butter,  leather, 
nioloaaea  in  barrela,  mill  and  grind- 
atonea,  CI,  painti,  rupe.  rice,  augar, 
tallow,  tobacco,  tin,  and  all  other 
ariiclea  by  weight per  100  lbs. 

Hogaheada  ornoTaaaea  and  oil do. 

ditto,  ditto,  ifatriakatahippera  .do. 

——and  pipea  of  liquor,  not  exceeding 
IWgallons :.... ' 

Qoaiter  oaalia,  and  barreU  of  liquor,' 
beef  and  poric,  tonguei  and  flab... each 

Hair  barrela  of  liqnor,  beef  and  porlc. 
tongneaatad  Aah..... '..do, 

Kega  of  Uqaor,  not  exceeding  fife  gal- 
••»•, ......"..do. 

— — Uitto,  ten  gtllona do. 

DeniQohBa,iara,  and  juga,  not  exceed- 
ing twogallona jo. 

-—ditto,  fire  oallona do 

Carboyao^  vitriol io. 

Barrela  of  beela,  bread,  crackeia,  flour, 
potatoea,  fruit,  oyatera,  ooioui,aud 
Iw,  and  allUghtbirrela do. 

Half  barrato  orbeeta,  bread,  cracken, 
™|;'.  potatoea,  fruit,  oyatera,  oniona, 
and  ice,,, ^o 

Barrela  of  lime,  by  the  car-load "do! 

amith'a  bellovra j,, 

Bucketa  and  tuba  in  aeata do' 

ShoTela,  apadea,  acythea,  and  broonia. 

Chair. •^'"•T 

Rocking-chaira .V.V.Vacli 

Ootloo-gina,  fana,  and  milla do. 

Strawcultera a„ 

Plougha  and  whedtarrawa ido. 

S?";"": perdoxen 

Cioie  eamagea,  and rtage^oachea.. each 

BaroucheM  and  pbaetona do 

Biiggjea  and  waggona do! 

GIga,  snUeya,  and  common  Jeraey  wag- 

gona,  nr  carryalla °do 

Specie,  per  lOWdollara. do" 

All  ■mall  packagea ..do,' 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCE. 
Cotun,  in  round  and  aqaare  balea,  at 
present  rate  per  100  Ibi.  (subject  tn 
TariHtion  by  bale  or  by  weight) 


FROM 

CHAKLRSTON 

TO 


Colum, 
bia. 


dira.cta, 
0    40 


I2i 


Ham. 
burg. 


dlra.  eta. 
0    40 


ARTICLES. 


3    00 
0    7S 


0    SO 


0    50 


ISl 


Cotton  yama,  cotton  fabrics,  and  Indigo 
„_,  ^     .^  P«r  100  Iba. 

Urain— oats,  bran,  rice-flour  in  aacka 


m 

SO 
7S 
50 
80 

»74 

00 

7S 

80 

50 

SO 

7ft 

00 

00 

so 


3  00 
0  75 
0    SO 


25 

0 

25 

60 

0 

SO 

25 

0 

2S 

78 

0 

78 

as 

1 

»5 

0    85 


«\ 

S7» 

SO 

78 

80 

80 

374 

00 
75 
80 
SO 
50 
75 
00 
00 
50 

00 
00 
25 


0    25 


.  per  bushel 

—  oorn  meal,   grist,   peaa,  beans, 
grouud-nuts  TT. do 

uiz  "i*?' ''"''  y  *  f***  "•^ ** 

Hay,  blades,  and  atraw  in  bslea 
».,_,.  ,  »er  100  lbs. 

T«  i...    ^'""i!'*'  "•  "'  cow.... each 

Twoditto,  ditto,  ditto do. 

Throe  ditto,  ditto,  ditto do^ 

Four  ditto,  ditto,  ditto do 

Uva  aheep  and  goata,  by  car-load..  ..do. 

Lamba,  kids,  and  pigs,  ditto do. 

g^'«* da. 

"»8» • per  100  Iba. 

Ono  or  mora  of  the  aboTe.  if  boxed,  by 

measurement,  per  passenger  train, 
-  per  footi 

Urger  quantltica  of  Uto  stock  will  be 

taken  by  weight,  by  the  head  or  car. 

aa  may  be  agreed  on  by  aoperintendenf' 

or  transportation. 
Geeae  and  tnrkeya,  in  eaopa....per  head 

Ducks  and  fowls,    ditto 7. ..  ..do, 

Eggs,  in  boxes,  baakela,  or  lnbs..per  dox. 
Fmitand  vegetablea,  dried  peschea  and 

,  •PPl«» perbarral 

In  smaller  quaotities,  in  boxes,  baskets, 

&c.,  pro  rata,  no  box  or  basket  leas  ■ . . 
Dogs  in  baggage-car,  wholb  distance 

Ditto  ditto,  flfty  milaa  ....  .**>, 

Ditto  ditto.  twenty-fiTe  milea 

Marl,  per  bushel,  for  first  ten  miles, 

fire  cents ;  one  cent  for  e»ery   ten 

miler  additional. 
Bricka,  per  IMO,   for  flrat  ten  miles, 

two  dollars ;  and  fifty  centa  forerery 

ten  miles  additional. 
Wood,  per  cord,  one  dollar  for  firat  ten 

milea;    and     twenty-five    centa  for 

erery  ten  milea  additional. 
Spokes  and   stares,  one    dollar    flfty 

cents  per  1000,  for  firat  ten  milea ; 

and  twenty-five  cents  for  every  ten 

miles  additional. 
Shingles,  seventy-five  cents  per  1000, 

for  firat  ten  miles ;  and   twenty.five 

cents  for  every  ten  miles  additional. 
Lumber,  one  dollar  fifty  centa  per  1000 

for  firat  ten  milea ;  and  twenty.five 

centa  for  each  additioaul  ten  miles. 


PROM 

CHARLESTON 

TO 

-^) 

Han. 
burg, 

dlra.  Gbi. 

0    25 

0       8 


dirs.  eta. 
0    28 


10 
IS* 

20 
00 
60 
00 
00 

so 

374 

00 

40 


0     T24 


10 
121 

20 

00 
so 

00 

00 

80 

374 

00 

40 


0   124 


0 

10 

0 

3 

0 

9 

0 

SO 

0 

25 

1 

00 

0 

SO 

• 

28 

0    80 
0    IS 


0    28 


To  b«  loaded  and 

unloaded  by  the 

owners. 


The  rate  of  freight  between  Columbia  and  Hamburg,  will  be  as  above-  and  to  all 
uitermediate  stations  between  BranchviUe,   Columbia,  aS   Hamburg    whire  TepLn 
freight  exceeds,  it  shaU  be  reduced  to  the  rate  specified  as  above.        ^  ^ 

Ihe  companv  d<^  not  engage  to  notify  consignees  of  the  arrival  of  goods  and  produce 
They  are  consitlered  as  dehvered  when  they  htve  reached  the  depdti  butTnoJteken 
away,  will  be  stored  at  the  depdt,  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  ^ 

Goods,  wares,  prcxluce  and  merchandise,  consigned  to  the  company's  agent  in  Charles- 
ton,  wdl  be  forwarded  and  shipped  to  any  place  of  destination,  Je  oLomSlg  £ 
same,  if  intended  for  the  interior  of  the  Caiolinas.  Georgia.  Tennere^Tnd  aU*^«! 
"  V  b  t'Z:^'  '^""'1''^'  "H'  be  despatched  by  the  fi'i^t  wafgons  oS^foSe  ite  to 
which  the  goods  may  be  consigned.  If  destined  for  the  Geoffia  raiIroad,^thev  wJl  brseS 
nalent^ofVi^ifhr?  '"'"^^iately;  provision  being  made,  if  all  the  above  ^  ,  tZ 
payment  of  freight  and  expenses  on  the  road,  to  the  agent  in  Charleston,  or  to  the  com- 
pany  s  agent  at  the  dep6t,  by  whom  the  goods  are  forwarded.        '*'"*""''  ""^  ***  "*«  "'"»■ 
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Og«ch..  ri„r,  competed,  „7S  Tl    "      '"  ""''"•  '"•"■  »'™"«h  '-> 
•ick,  .e  .  co.e  of  500.000  doU.™  ^"'°'  '"™'™  ™'« '«  b™™- 

Athen,.    Co.t  of  the  whole,  ZuiLZZ^°f'       ^'"""''  "■''"■  '° 

co^nly,  140  mile,,  ,„  Chateno™  o^T^l        ■^°'"*" '""™''  ""•'  "«  «•«• 

•o  c„«  2,30O,000doIl.„.  CM»™tr".  '  '"'j"""' «<- M.c„„, estimated 
«o  Whitehall.    The  Ocmuleee  .„d  n'^„   '™^,  "1^'  '""»  M-C".  101  mile,, 

mtmiclion  fro,n  the  Atl.„«cT  1^^?,    ,  IT-  "™"'  ^  '"°  '<""»  »  «>"- 
United  States  hereafter.)  *  °'  M«nco.-(See  Public  Work,  of 

Miv"ori:rd.trjrwr:!:7  r^-*-°  -^  -««• 

«nd  another  from  St.  JoMpb  thirtvmil.       ,      '  ""'"""»«».  «o  St  Joseph, 
».  other^lr^,  and  ea„l'h!7hr7r.,",Jl:^  ""  *"  '"^^    ^'^ 

ne.s.e;ruttdr;l^tS:r--;-n.tio„i„.heTen. 
q".rt«,  to  Florenee,  and  cos.  671,835  doU^  g'' .'^'"^S™  "«»»  ".d  three- 
compl«,o„  wm  cost  1^61,067  dollars.  The  HunLl!  ,*°™'"°"' 
Tnena  on  the  Tennessee,  sixteen  „i,e,,  to  HuL^r         °*"''  ''^''"  '""- 

.-.t^X^':.^:tt'^^:^rr--— ^ 

.ttl,e  head  of  the  rapids  of  the  Ch^hoolt'^r'^'^'^  "•  "'"'Point. 
It  is  eighty^ven  mUe.  long!   Th!t°  „I"T'     ,"^  "■""'  """^  ^^o'™"- 
«te„dsfrom  Tuscumbia,  foLfo^'^eTt^D''    r^.  '"''  "'»""  "»">«- 
«tend.  ten  mUes,  .„d  L  deslned  to  21?     ^^    ™°  ^''°*"P''"  ™'"»* 
".d  Alabama  rivers  at  Welumpkr  "'°'''''*^'  *«  ^ennesKc 

der^r^™t";S::tr^;^t4i'r""'.'T'°™'"'" — ■-»  - 

on  the  Mississippi,  .wenty-severfniTand  tl'""  ^'^  *^"°''^«'  "  I^*'™., 
«»»ippi,  and  eosl  500,000  doUar.  vtl,  I  '^"^''""^'^  «»  WoodvUle  in  Mis- 
-.hnrg.  f„rt..e  m„e.  .^ ksTrt^  ^'2^— ^ 


11 


i\ 


Sifl 
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Raymond,  six  miles  and  a  half.  The  New  Orleans  and  Nashville  railroad  will 
extend  through  this  state.  The  Mississippi  railroad  to  extend  from  Natchee,  1 12 
miles,  to  Jackson,  is  finished  to  Malcolm,  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  The  Jack- 
son end  Brandon  railroad  is  fourteen  miles  long,  and  connects  these  places. 
The  Grand  Gulf  and  Port  Gibson  railroad  is  oeven  miles  and  a  quarter  long, 
connecting  the  two  places.  Several  other  railroads  are  proposed,  which  are  those 
from  Natchez  to  WoodviUe,  forty-one  miles;  from  Manchester  to  Benton,  four- 
teen mUes;  from  Princeton  to  Deer  creek,  twenty  miles;  from  Brandon  to  Mo- 
bile, and  from  Columbus  to  Aberdeen. 

Louisiana.— This  state  has  a  number  of  important  works  of  internal  im- 
provement.    Ponlchartrain  railroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
half,  to  Lake  Pontchartiain,  at  a  cost  of  450,000  dollars.   West  Feliciana  raUroad 
extends  from  St.  Francisville,  twenty  miles,  to  WoodviUe,  Mississippi.     New 
Orleans  and  Carrollton  raUroad  extends  from  New  Orleans,  four  miles  and  a 
quarter,  to  Lafayette.      Orleans-street  railroad,  extends  from  New  Orleans, 
four  miles  and  a  quarter,  to  the  Bay  of  St.  John's.     The  Mexico  Gulf  raUroad, 
extends  from  New  Orleans  east,  to  Pascagoula  sound.    The  Orleans  Bank  canal 
extends  from  New  Orleans,  six  mUes,  to  Lake  Pontchartrain,  and  cost  1,000,000 
doUars.    Canal  Carondelet  extends  from  New  Orleans,  one  mile  and  a  half,  to  the 
Bay  of  St.  John's.    Barataria  canal  extends  from  New  Orleans,  eighty-five  miles, 
to  Berwick  bay.    Lake  Veret  canal  extends  from  Lake  Veret,  eight  mUes,  tj 
Lafourche  river.    The  New  Orieans  and  Nashville  railroad  extends  eighty  mUes 
in  this  state,  and  if  completed,  wUl  be  564  mUes  in  length.    It  is  in  progress. 

Tbnnhssbe.— The  internal  improvements  of  Tennessee  consist  of  several 
raUroads.  Lagrange  and  Memphis  railroad  extends  from  Memphis,  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi, fifty  mUes,  to  Lagrange,  in  Lafayette  county.  SomervUle  branch  ex- 
tends from  the  main  road  at  Moscow,  sixteen  miles,  to  SomerviUe.  The  Hiwas- 
see  railroad  extends  from  KnoxvUle,  ninety-eight  miles  and  a  half,  to  the  Georgia 
line,  where  it  unites  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  railroad  of  Geoigia.    The 

New  Orleans  and  NashviUe  raUroad  is  designed  to  pass  through  this  state (See 

Railroads  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 

Kentucky.— A  short  but  most  important  work  of  internal  improvement,  is 
the  LouisviUe  and  Portland  canal,  two  miles  and  a  half  long,  around  the  rapids  in 
the  Ohio  river  at  LouisviUe.  It  admits  steamboats  of  the  largest  class,  is  exca- 
vated ten  feet  deep,  in  soUd  Umestone,  and  cost  730,000  doUars.  The  navigation 
of  Kentucky,  Licking,  and  Green  rivers,  has  been  extensively  improved  by  dams 
and  locks.  The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Lexington  to  Ji'tank- 
fort,  and  is  intended  to  be  continued  to  Louisville.  Several  other  raUroads  have 
been  projected. 

Michigan.— The  IHinois  and  Michigan  canal  is  100  mUes  in  length,  sixty 
feet  wide,  and  six  feet  deep;  it  has  fifteen  locks,  each  110  feet  in  length,  and 
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pr .:r 'rt„r  arx^  rrr- ^°"'' «-'--"■ - 

1.600,000  doUa«  are  ^„i„j  ,„  ~,  f^'  ^  ''f-^  upon  i.^  .„a 

Michigan.  imianea  of  the  Mississippi,  with  Lake 

The  security  oflFered  to  the  svbscrib*.r«  f«  ♦!. 
ing  property :-  """''*"  *°  *«  "^w  loan  consists  of  the  follow- 


MoVm"."  ""'/•  "'"'''•'  "•«•  coat.. . 

»       Lockport,  Talued  aV 

»       Ottawa,  Tallied  at.. 

"       i^.Salle,  valued  at..! 


Total. 


dollari). 

6,000,000 
«,3D4,e70 
350,000 
300,000 
330,000 
SOO.OOO 
300.000 
100,000 


■nolude,  a  ^v,gM,  ,^,„  „,  four  ™L  ™?'T  °"  ^  'l''"""-    '^'■'»  "»•«"" 
w«.  commenced  in  1836,  and  ia  eaZaL  !        !  ^T'"  "'  "™  ""vigaaon.     It 
e^ttend,  from  Meredoaia,  fifty-  hr^fe.'^r'  ^■^^"■^^  ■'"I""-    A  railr«„| 
««■  extend,  from  fte  Miti*;^;  ""v"'  l^S'  !   "    ''"^  *""'  »'"*  "»• 
«.«..  a  I„g.  ,y,te„  ^  railroadMlSen     ?^     *'  °~'  ■^"»-    ««'*• 
pnncipal  of  which  U  denominated  .h"  ^ZTT^'.  '"'  """'^  '«""'«''  *« 
the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  mJXT^  ™'ro.d,  ..tending  from  Cdro,  at 
nation  of  .he  Illinoi,  and  MichiZ  Zd  •  ."  d  ?r'"'""«  "'"  *'  ">"*  ««'™- 
d-reojion  to  0„kn.,  the  whole  d~b;inT465n"'"'""« '"  "  "'"*-™' 
3,800,000  dollar..    This  is  desired  rh.f       *  ^"'  "'  '"  '«'™««1  oo»t  of 
we-t,  some  of  ,hem  cros^ngTlte  "^ '?"'"'«'  "y  '^™«i.  to  «,e  «.,t  .„d 
pleted.  -nsthoalato.    But  none  of  the«  work,  .„  yet  com- 

po^::*j^:rsTfa:"^'''"r;°"^^'^''''»'»«-^ 

Z«.esviIle;on.„f.e„mile;eocibJ.3?  "/'■*"  '°"'^"  ">"«  »» 
on.  to  Athena  of  6fty  miles,  th.  WdhoTdin tt  °  ™'  "'""'<' I^ncaster ; 
Eaatport  branch  of  four  mik,  Id*,  n  !  /^  "^  «™nty-,h«e  miles;  the 
™  begun  in  ,825,  and  w„  Ltdt  1  mT?  °'  '"  "■'"''•  ™»  S'"'  work 
Miami  canri  extend,  from  cLlni  ,78  ',  '  ""'' ""'•««».'»«>  dollars.  The 
Wabash  and  Erie  eaial  tT'"""  '  '  ""  ""'"'  ^  '>«'=>"oe,  where  it  meets  th. 
.0  I.ke  Erie  i,  LTX^'IXZ  '''f'-^""*-  "f^'  "holoT^ 
fromMiddletown,twen.,mil«  to  i'^ir""' •'';•»*  ^  above,  extend, 

extend  from  the  Ohio  canal  at  B„l  '"'*'' '"''  ^eaTC'  ean«l  ia  to 

".outh  of  Little  Be.rtel      pI''™""""  ™'"'  '"  °'"°  "«'•  « '-^ 
Mri,oning  c«,al  extend,  froml  olZ^^T^t  °'  '''*'"«'  ''°'^-     Th« 
VOL.  „.  ■"  """  """o  eanal,  at  Akron,  eighty-eight  mU..,  eight 
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miles  of  which  are  in  Pennsylvania,  to  Beaver  river,  at  a  cost  of  764,372  dollars. 
Milan  canal  extends  from  Huron,  three  miles,  to  Milan,  to  which  steamboats 
now  ascend.  The  Mad  river  and  Sandusky  city  railroad  extends  from  Tiffin, 
thirty-six  miles,  to  Sandusky  city.  The  Ohio  railroad  extends  from  Manhattan, 
forty  miles,  to  Sandusky  city. 

Canals  and  Roads  in  Ohio. 


CANALS    AND    ROADS. 


Ohiu  canal  anil  branche* 

Miami  caoal , 

Wabaah  and  Brie  caoal  

Miami  eztenaion 

Hockiug  canal 

Walhondiog 

Muikingum  river 

PennaylTania  and  Uliio 

Milan 

Cincinnati  and  While  Water  . 
Macadamiied  roada,  about.... 


Total . 


Milea. 


number. 
334 

87 

89 
lU 

56 

tU 

81 

se 

10 

K 

C31 


is»g 


Coat. 


dollara. 

4,094,934 

1,337,533 

8,!U7,i64 

2,468,307 

842,037 

968,264 

I,43a,lt36 

410,000 

33,392 

100,000 

881,820 


13,920,328 


Indiana. — The  greatest  works  of  internal  improvement  undertaken  by  this 
state  is  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  which  extends  from  Lafayette  on  the 
Wabash,  187  miles,  to  Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  bay;  eighty-seven 
miles  and  a  quarter  of  it  being  in  Ohio,  and  ninety-nine  miles  and  three  quarters 
in  Indiana.  The  White  Water  canal  extends  from  Lawrenceburg,  thirty  miles,  to 
Brookville.  This  canal,  when  completed,  will  connect  Cambridge,  on  the 
national  road,  with  the  Ohio  river,  the  entire  length  being  seventy- six  miles,  at 
an  estimated  cost  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  central  canai  is  designed  to  con- 
nect the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal  at  Peru,  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville, 
passing  through  Indianapolis.  The  entire  length  will  be  290  miles,  and  the  esti- 
mated cost  3,500,000  dollars.  Parts  of  this  work  have  been  completed.  Terre 
Haute  and  Eel  river  canal  will  connect  Terre  Haute,  the  southern  termination  of 
the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  with  the  central  canal  in  Greene  county,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  miles  and  a  half,  and  an  estimated  expense  of  629,631  dollars. 
This  work  is  not  completed.  The  Madison  and  Indianapolis  railroad  extends 
from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  ninety-five  miles  to  Indianapolis.  It  is  nearly 
completed.     Several  other  canals  and  railroads  have  been  projected. 

Michigan  has  projected  and  commenced  an  extensive  system  of  internal 
improvements.  The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Detroit,  forty-four  miles,  to 
Ann  Arbor,  and  when  completed  is  designed  to  extend  194  miles  to  St.  Joseph 
on  Lake  Michigan.  The  Erie  and  Kaalmazoo  railroad  extends  from  'ioledo, 
thirty-three  miles,  to  Adrian.  This  road  is  designed  to  be  continued  until  it 
meets  the  Central  railroad,  which  it  will  leave  at  Kalamazoo  and  terminate  at 
Allegan.  The  whole  distance  from  Toledo  to  Kalamazoo  is  183  miles.  The 
Ypsilanti  and  Tecumseh  railroad  leaves  the  Central  railroad  at  Ypsilanti,  and 
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Po„,i.c.    Nu^ero..  other  ^^tlfJ^T,    ,       ''  '"'"'^-«™  ■"""•  "^ 
the  Cli„,„„  .„d  K.|.„.^„  oZ  i,  dL     V°     ""'  ""''-=™">«noedi  .nd 

M«^n  .„d  S..Cl.i.    ^eThlVnX ,*;«;?  '""d"*'''  °^  ^•« 
cost  2,250,000  dollars.  ^  ^^  ""'®^'  «"**  "  estimated  to 

The  state  of  Wisconsin  commenced  in  iMa  fi,    n  _ 
a  quarter  long,  to  connect  the  Wil„,"       !f'  ^''^^'  ''^^^^^  one  mile  and 
Steam-boat  navigation  from  Lake  mI        T  .   °'  ""'"'  ^^'^^  '=°'"P^«t««  a 
and  Rock  river  c'anal,  Zy^^J  ^^tZ  1  '^'  ""'""^'^P'-     ^'^  ^•'-'^- 
Michigan,  i«  in  progress  ^  '^^  *'  *'°""^*''  ^^''^^  ^ver  with   Lake 
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interchange  of  m.Lac.'re,  for  thell T'"^'/™'"  """  "">"  ">'»  »  "»- 
proceeded  i„to  the  western  ^d  nlrtiZ  Z  ^"'"'  ''^  *»«  "''°  ""ave 
the  furtr.de.  Exclusive  of  tl^  t";*!;^""::"  ?  °'^-  '°  -^  »» 
carrying  up  the  ri^era,  in  canoes  or  ho^t.  ""'  "™8««°».  «cepl  in 

wood-cutter.,  and  Boating  Z,  Z  tiiTTT  '?"  °*''  '"P^"-  '"  «■» 
for  the  markets  of  the  seiport  I„  th!Y  *"''  ""'''  ''"■  '*<•  "^  V^P"^ 
Plored,  and  settlement,  weremade,  te^  o'ti;:  C  '"'  ""'''™^'  "'  «" 
.ke  great  lakes,  and  of  the  iMissis  ip"  oLo  M  —"'"T  ""  ""  """'"  "' 
drain  the  great  vaUey,  plains,  .ndLun't^^;,^;?^:  "^  "^  "'''"'■ 
resource.,  and  prospects.    Those  n>.mifi™„/    ,V  '  ^"^  ""»«  '"'*' 

element,  which  yield,  by  culture  2        /        ^"""^  ""  *=  °«'««' 

.ceon.n,„d.ti„n.LpU:t"rl  mr  ur  "\T'*  '"  """"'"'' 
capital  were  directed  with  spirit,  ^.d/uCn.  ^^r,'  ?  d'  ""'"""™*''  """ 
and  minerals  of  those  rerionr     P„.     Jnogmcn'.  to  the  lands,  waters,  forests, 

intercourse  between  tCul,TT:::^'ri  "T'  ""  "^ ' 
.nd  common  river  boats;  then  by  Zl.    td  *f  'T""""""  """». 

steamboat..    The  con^quent  increLTf  „'     w-  °"°'  ''''  """"I'  "* 

gation  and  trade,  in  le.,  L„  h^rrntur/r  h '""'  ""  °'  ""'  '"''""  "-" 
of  the  world.  ''' '""  ^^  unparalleled  in  the  hialory 

is  t^-r;K:.:rtgtdt:t:te°:  "■%"*"'™'  °'  ^-- 

country,  except,  perhaps,  pJuders),  lIZ  t;:^^'-^^.:!^. 
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believe,  however,  that  this  tendency  has  always  kept  pace,  in  all  ages,  and  in 
all  countries,  with  the  extension  of  trade.  For  in  every  case  where  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures have  been  estabUshed,  and  maintained, — and  have  increased  and  pros- 
pered, we  find  that  the  population  and  wealth  have  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio.  The  wealth  and  p*  pulation  of  towns  have  always  declined  along  with  the 
decrease  of  manufacture^  s.nd  commerce.  Among  the  numerous  examples  of 
this  fact,  we  have  Venict  Augsburg,  and  many  other  once  flourishing  cities. 
In  all  cases  of  the  decline  of  large  prosperous  towns, — the  rents,— the  agriculture, 
—and  the  value  of  the  crops,  and  pastures,  of  the  surrounding  rural  districts, 
have  diminished,  in  at  least  as  great  a  degree,  as  the  decreased  trade  and  riches 
of  the  cities.  We  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  population  of  the  great 
cities  of  antiquity  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  in  numbers. 

David  Hume  was  justly  of  opinion  that  no  ancient  city  contained  as  many 
inhabitants  as  London :  that  was  about  800,000,  when  he  wrote.  He  consi- 
dered that  there  were  inherent  causes  which  would  check  a  much  greater  in- 
crease of  the  population  :  even  of  the  most  favourably  circumstanced  towns.  At 
that  time,  the  means  of  supply,  and  of  payment,  within  the  bounds  of  any  one 
place,  might  possibly  justify  his  conclusion.  When  Hume  wrote,  cattle  from  the 
Highlands  could  not  be  brought  to  Smithfield  in  as  many  days  as  they  now  can 
be  brought  in  as  many  hours.  The  smacks  which  brought  salmon  were  often  as 
many  days,  during  boisterous  weather,  making  their  passage  to  London,  as  the 
steamers  are  now  performing  the  voyage  in  the  same  number  of  hours.  The 
drover  followed  the  routes,  through  Scotland  and  England,  with  his  cattle,  where 
they  could  best  bite  up  the  grass  to  subsist  on.  They  arrived  lean,  and  were 
aflerwards  fattened  by  the  English  graziers.  Splendid  wood  or  iron  steam  ships 
of  from  600  to  1000  tons,  now  bring  the  cattle  fattened  on  the  pastures  of  the 
Aberdeenshire  Highlands,  and  on  the  brows  of  the  Grampians,  rapidly  and  direct, 
without  losing  flesh,  to  the  quays  of  the  Thames. 

Neither  the  power-loom,  the  canal,  the  steam-engine,  nor  the  railroad,  nor  the 
steam-ship,  nor  the  splendid  docks  of  London  or  Liverpool,  were  then  contem- 
plated by  Mr.  Hume.  It  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  was  scep- 
tical as  to  the  population  of  towns  exceeding  800,000. 

The  first  canal  in  England  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  in  1760. 
In  1760,  Hargreaves  gave  us  the  spinning  jenny.  Arkwright,  soon  after,  the 
spinning  frame.  Crompton,  in  1779,  combined  the  two,  and  called  it  the  mule. 
In  1785,  Watt  brought  the  steam-engine  to  that  perfect  state,  for  acting,  which 
made  it  powerful  and  profitable.  Cartwright  then  invented  the  power-loom,  but 
it  came  only  into  general  use  in  1820. 

To  the  Bridgewater  canal,  and  the  canals  which  it  originated  j  to  the  steam- 
engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power-loom ;  to  coal  and  iron  conveniently 
intiirstratified  for  the  one  to  smelt  the  other  j  to  the  coal  fields,  generally,  of  the 


north,  cenlral,  .„d  western  counties,  md  of  Wde.  •  .„  ,k        ■      .  . 
Clyde  i  to  the  «,lt  mines  of  Cheshire  •  t„  ,h  "^  '"'' '""  °'  *" 

JO  the  perseveraneo  and  indus  ^  f"  ^  ^  !,rTtr  t  ""™"  °'  '^"""^ ' 
future,.,  and  the  skill  of  her  artisan,.  ilC  "  ?  ™'"T""  "'  ^'  "»■»- 
to  her  fisheries,  whieh  oriI."Tri  na™  «°°Srsph.c.l  position  and  seaport,; 
•dventurou,  spirit  of  her  pSy  ^roZt  ""TT'  """  '"  «"" '  ">  "•« 
brave  mariners,  does  QreL  b"L:  t^  ""w  H '"''^ '"'"'''"'^  °' >■" 
fccturing  and  c„™„eroial  ^eairh  heT.tlr.T  "»'' P^'P'^'yi  ""r  »«.„. 
«"tsi-in  despite  of  monoZts'oroLf  !!  '""^  ''*''  *""«'>"  ""«  Weh 
of  all  these  J„„  ,„  J°r;"'I2  7  " T'  ""'  ""'  '°°'"  '»  *■?''« 
countries,  and  none  ™ore  so  th™T  ^„-,  T?,  ?  '"""""■'/"■"«'"'.  which  aU 
from  their  legislation.  °  ^"""'  *"'"'  ™"''l  «<*  wisely  to  banish 

We  shall  now  briefl/viewfte  suh^  "Jta^^"'''  f"  '"^''  ^  ""^  «"»' 
internal  industry  and  trade  of  these  fLlr*  °  ''"''  P"'™''  '""f  «""« 

of  articles  on  the  internal  tide  of  he  '"Vr""™  "^''"'•-  *'"'»  «  ''ries 
Ohio,  in  which,  although  he'tol  t^^  ^  .t  ™^7;^  ^'-  «.-'•  «f 
te  conveys  much  informaaon    a„rf  .„  •  '  '""biaous  principles, 

.ions,  we  extract  the  fouT^ng  pLs  JsTr"™"'  '"''  "°'  ""'>""»'"«  -»P««»- 

Mssssch^etts  b«.l  Ctn  St'?";S2  ZltT  "^'^  ^^^^IS^  TS 
the  bencfiMnt  inaueoee  of  her  lS^,r°-    ""'"??•'  »■■  "leam  power  j  but  her  lownVti; 
".proved  .gri^Uu™  .„a  Z^C^^'K  "^'V"''/ ""vrf  V -™W  J„„l^^ 
c«mm.n™g  „i,h  B<»K,„  ^i  e„d?  ^S  f.^.    »«""«  »'  her  nine  pSiciH  to^f 
equal  to  (fty-three  per  oeet,  Wne  irtLnl????'''  *?"> '830  to  1840,  w2  66373" 

g:i..n°i^t;' "  --'  '^'  -r-tr  ::T:^trwrs  L"*t^xre?£ 

SrowthrSJZL'"£"C[7£'  »'•  fj  ■"P— nt,.  that  should  ^„  .  „„,, 
a«ce  their  proper  efels,  bSe  Sreth  ofw"*  ""'  ""••  *"'  "»»  ""pfeS"  toZ- 

*er..e.„^'!^!.L^jrS«hibi..^^ 

^I^r-  '"■"•  -'.eiu^.seoffi-wKi.  .^.^  ;ifcru;;.i:?.rrrvs 

gradi7i„,J^:i'^'°-„„SI'eh«s  Jso  eanaCwUel,  h.™  hJn^iS  .Td  .*"  *" 

y^  .L  hs,  „„  :r„Vir:,srSdi"i'f  S'  ^'*° -^s 

J«  Adam  roads  exceeding  any  other  state, 
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and  amounting  to  hundreds  of  miles.     Iler  railwav,,  wln'cli  ore  of  small  extent  have  not 
l«en  jn  operation   long  enough  to  have  produced  much  effect.     From  tCeview  of    h^^ 

840  LZmZ^"  ''T -t^*"  '""'''"  '".r ''* ''»  •"'"•«-^««  '"  *"*"  P"?"''^'^-.  from  1830  to 
1840,  as  will  distinguish  ,t  hereafter.     'Ihe  effects  of  her  public  in  provements.  however 

rlKAkm  s-  *••"  ?°"'"^  "'^'•'''*-     ^'«^'^^"  "^  ^"'^  largest'townrand  Sie  same 

whole  state  dnri^.fh'  '  ^^"I'^f  ""  "?"■"'""  °^  *^^  P^"-  '^''^-  '1^'"'  "'"^o"""  «f  *•>« 
S  !faf  K  '  T^  r  '""'^  P^""^'  ^"^  sixty-two  per  cent.  The  north-west  quarter  of 
l  Vi^.  .  o  r^"?  -^^r  u-  ''^  ''"y  ""»er»itude,  and  has  bST begun  to  be  settled.  TlJs  qua^r 
had  but  12,671  mhabitants  in  1830,  and  92,050,  in  1840  ^ 

"  The  increase  of  the  twenty  largest  towns  of  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to  St 
Lou«,  mclusive,  from  830  to  1840,  was  fifty-five  per  cent,  while  that  of  the  whole 
counter  was  less  than  thirty-four  per  cent.  If  the  slave-holding  stite  were  Lft  out  the 
result  of  the  calculation  would  be  still  more  favourable  to  the  towns.  ' 

bnildMwL    T"^    ^^'  u'^""-^  'u°^  *^"  '"""e:  tendency  of  modem  improvements  to 
budd  towns.     Our  country  has  ^ust  begun  its  career  ;  but  as  its  progress  in  population  is 
m  a  geometrical  ratio,  and  its  fmnrovements  more  rapidly  progressiv^than  it~  at^n 
we  are  startled  a    the  results  to  wi,ich  we  are  brougfit,  iyt^e  application  S  these  prin- 
ciples, to  the  century  mto  which  our  inquiry  now  leiSs  us.  ^ 

«  i<^^^^0,  the  United  States  had  a  population  of  17,068,666.  Allowinir  its  future 
increase  to  be  at  he  rate  of  thirty-three  an5  one-third  per  cent,  f^r  each  stceedbg  perioS 
ten  years  we  shall  number  in  1940,  303,101,641.     Past  experience  warrants  us  to  expect 

tZfrl  bT"!f •  •  W^""'  ■ ""!;  "r ^^'  ^'^  ^mi,%2t  Supposing  to  harL. 
creased  each  decade,  in  the  ratio  of  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  it  would  in  1840 
have  amounted  to  16,560,256;  being  more  than  500,000  less  than  ou^  actS  number  as 
shown  by  the  census.  With  300.000,000  we  should  have  less  than  150  to  the  square  mi^ 
for  our  whole  territory,  and  but  220  to  the  square  mile  for  our  organised  states  and  ter! 
ntones.  England  has  300  to  the  square  Lie.  It  does  not.  th!n?  scm  probaUe  thS 
our  progressive  increase  will  be  materially  checked  within  the  100  years  Zdercond- 
deration.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  Canada  will  probably  number  at^east  20  600,cJS 
If  we  suppose  the  portion  of  our  country,  east  and  south  of  the  ApalSian  chabof 
niountams,  known  as  the  Atlantic  slope,  to  possess  at  that  time  40,000,00^,  1  near  five 
times  Its  present  number,  there  will  be  left  260,000,000  for  the  great  central  redon 
between  t£e  Apalachian  and  Rocky  mountains,  and  between   the  S  o    llxico^anS 

^f      fAmorS;  *if  """-^^  T*,°^  *''«  ^"^^y  '"omitains.     Allowing  the  Orego^  ter- 
ritory  0,000,000,  there  will  be  left  250,000,000  for  that  portion  of  tfe  AmSn  states 

20,000,000  for  Canada,  we  have  270,000,000  as  the  probable  number  that  wil  inhabit 
the  North  Amencan  valley  atthe  end  of  the  one  hundred  years,  commencing  in  1840  If 
we  suppose  one-thu^  or  90  000,000  of  this  number  to  reside  \n  the  countrl  as  cultivators 
and  artisans,  there  wdl  be  180,000,000  left  for  the  towns-enou/rh  to  VeZle  3fl0  pI.^ 
containing  500,000.  This  does  not  seem  so  incredible  as  thafthrvaC  of  t£  NUe 
scarce^  ty'fy^rnAe^  broad,  should  have  once,  as  historians  tell  us,  containe/20,000  cUies' 
But  lest  100  year«  seem  too  kng  to  be  relied  on,  in  a  calculation  havingT  manv 
elements,  let  us  see  how  mscters  uiU  stand  fifty  years  from  1840,  or  forty-seven ^years  from 
tbs  time.     The  ratio  of  increase  we  have  adopted  cannot  be  objected  to  as  eSvaS 

W    2l'(;^b00  wll't'T- '"^/''  '^'''r\  °"^  ""™^«^  ^^»  ^  '^^0^^     o\ 
SO^SH'ZfS  m^        -A    ""TTt  \^^r  '^*'"°*'^  ^'°P«-     Of  the  remaining 
50,000,000,  2,000  000  may  reside  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  leaving  48,000,000  fo? 
the  great  vaUey  withm  the  states.     If,  to  these,  we  add  5,000,000  as  the  iopSaZi  of 
^^^^^^C^"^''t^^'^':'f^^''^'^  ^''  *^'«  N"^*^  Am'erican  valley.^  Se-hU 
rJl  4'Z'^'f    Tif  r  ^°''1-'"u  ^^r^ff  I'^bourers  and  rural   artisLs,  there  wU 
remain  35  000,000  for  the  towns,  which  might  be  seventy  in  number,  having  e^h  500,S 
of  souls,   It  can  scai-cely  be  doubted  that,  within  the  forty-seven  yeai,  our  Agriculture  vriU 
be  so  improved,  as  to  reqmre  less  than  one-third  to  furnish  food  a^d  rawVatSs  for 
nianufa^iture  for  the  whole  population.     Good  judges  have  said  that  we  are  nrnow  more 
than  twenty  or  thirty  years  behind  England  in  our  husbandry.     It  h  certain  thaZeare 


lo  stto    K'^.k' u  "'"■'•"^  «"dence/T  hi.  fenJeinv     T  °"'  ^""''^  American 
MJ,ouo,ooO;  but,  with  the  exception  of  New  Orl«^«  *^"***"<'y- .    Its  population  is  about 

26  500fW^^u'''°^'"  ^'""^ff®^   below  the  rank  of   f7'  ^°'tr^''«°  years  hereafter,  will 
^6,500,000  (beiner  the  one-haJf  of  53  OOOfS^  •     fu     ^?'  ^""^  ^«0"°t  wiU  stand  th^s 

J-al  population;  so  that  it  mustleit^;?^  be  the  aJl^Tt  of^'he 

t^O^'o^tow'ii^tht  '''Z,'''^''^\^'^^'^^reLT^^^^^  -w 

po.ess  the267o(i:oSlU^^^^^  towns  be.  and  L'SrSSon^wiKh:; 
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M  pcMible  to  lake  navip^tion.  This  han,  for  tome  yeanr  past,  brought  tmmigrantfl  to  thfl 
l&ke  country  from  the  river  region  of  these  gtatos,  and  from  the  states  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Virginia,  which  formerly  sent  their  ininiigrants  mostly  to  the  river  borders. 
The  river  region,  too,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  its  northern  neighbour  in  the 
production  of  wheat,  and  being  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  stock,  has  of  late  gone  more 
into  this  department  of  husbandry.  This  business,  in  some  portions,  almost  brings  the 
inhabituiitti  to  a  purely  pastoral  state  of  society,  in  which  large  bodies  of  land  are  of  ne- 
cofflity  used  by  a  small  number  of  inhabitants.  These  causes  are  obviously  calculated  to 
give  a  dense  population  to  the  lake  country,  and  a  comparatively  snore  settlement  to  the 
river  country.  There  are  other  causes  not  so  obvious,  but  not  less  potent  or  enduring. 
Of  these,  the  superior  accessibility  of  the  lake  country  from  the  great  northern  hives  of 
emigration.  New  England  and  New  York,  is  first  deserving  attention.  By  means  of  tlie 
Erie  canal  to  O.wegfo  and  Buffalo,  and  the  railway  from  Boston  to  Buffalo,  with  its  ra- 
diating branches,  these  states  are  brought  within  a  few  hours'  ride  of  our  great  central 
lake  ;  and  at  an  expense  of  time  and  money  so  small,  as  to  offer  but  slight  impediment  to 
the  removal  of  home,  and  household  gods.  The  lakes,  too,  are  about  being  traversed  by 
a  class  of  vessels,  to  be  propelled  by  steam  and  wind,  called  Ericson  propellers,  which  will 
carry  immigrants  with  certainty  and  safety,  and  at  greatly  reduced  expense. 

"  European  emigration  hither,  which  first  was  counted  by  its  annual  thousands,  then 
bv  its  tens  of  thousands,  has  at  length  swelled  to  its  hundred  thousands,  in  the  ports  of 
New  York  and  Quebec.  These  are  both  but  appropriate  doors  to  the  lake  country.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  the  lake  portion  will  be  more  populous  than  the  river  division  of  the  great 
valley." 

These  and  the  following  remarks  must  be  considered  as  speculative.  Some 
scarcely  probable,  though  none  are  impossible. 

•'  It  has  been  proved  that  an  extensive  and  increasing  portion  of  the  river  region  seeks  an  out- 
let for  its  surplus  productions  through  the  lakes.  In  addition  to  the  proof  given  on  that  subject, 
we  will  compare  the  exports,  in  bread-stuffs  and  provisions,  of  New  Orleans  and  Cleveland— the 
former  for  the  year  beginning  the  1st  of  September,  1841,  and  ending  the  Slst  of  August,  1842  ; 
and  the  latter  for  the  season  of  canal  navigation,  in  1842.  All  the  receipts  of  Cleveland,  by  canal, 
are  estimated  as  exports  j  as  there  is  no  doubt  that  she  receives,  coastwise  and  by  waggon,  more 
than  enough  to  feed  her  people.  The  exports  from  New  Orleans  of  the  enumerated  articles,  and 
their  price,  are  as  stated  in  No.  4,  vol.  vii.,  of  this  magazine.  Of  the  articles,  then,  of  flour,  pork, 
bacon,  lard,  beef,  whiskey,  corn,  and  wheat — 

dollars. 

New  Orleans  exported  to  the  value  of 4,446,989 

Cleveland 4,431,739 

"  The  other  articles  of  bread-stuffs  and  provisions  received  at  New  Orleans  during  that  year, 
from  the  interior,  are  of  small  amount,  and  obviously  not  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the 
city.  Not  so  with  Cleveland.  1  he  other  articles  of  grain  and  provision,  shipped  last  year  from 
this  port,  added  to  the  above,  will  throw  the  balance  decidedly  in  her  favour.  If  we  suppose,  what 
cannot  but  be  true,  that  all  the  other  ports  of  the  upper  lakes  sent  eastward  as  much  as  Cleveland, 
we  have  the  startline  fact,  that  this  lake  country,  but  yesterday  brought  under  our  notice,  already 
sends  abroad  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  human  food  that  is  shipped  from  the  great  exporting 
city  of  New  Orleans,  the  once-vaunted  sole  outlet  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 

"  Two  short  canals— one  of  about  100  miles,  connecting  the  Illinois  canal  with  the  Mississippi, 
at  or  near  the  mouth  of  Kock  river ;  and  the  other  of  about  175  miles,  connecting  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  canal,  at  Terre  Iloute,  with  the  Mississippi,  at  Alton — would, 
with  the  canals  already  finished  or  in  progress,  secure  to  the  lakes  not  less,  probably,  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  external  trade  of  the  river  valley.  With  the  Wabash  and  Erie,  and  the  Miami 
canal,  brought  fairly  into  operation,  the  lakes  will  make  a  heavy  draft  on  the  trade  of  the  river 
valley ;  and  every  canal,  and  railroad,  and  good  highway,  carried  from  tlie  lakes,  or  lake  improve- 
menta.  into  that  valley,  will  add  to  the  draft.  The  lake  towns  will  then  not  only  have  a  denser 
population  in  the  region  immediately  about  them,  and  monopolise  all  the  trade  of  that  region,  hut 
they  will  have  at  least  half  the  trade  of  the  river  region.  They  will  be  nearer  and  more  accessible 
to  the  great  marts  of  trade  and  commerce  of  the  old  atntes  and  the  old  world ;  and  this  advantage 
will  be  growing,  in  consequence  of  the  progressive  removal  of  impediments  to  navigation  between 
the  lakes  and  the  ocean. 

"  Long  within  the  period  under  consideration,  the  position  of  Cleveland  will  be  much  more 


"Hii  easy  ot  cr 

•nore  accessible  to  iuivi™»7nn  .1         ;"■'  — p"^'"<«. 
greatly  increase  her  trade  wh^  .      '  f'"'  ''*'''*  °"  " 

r'?"'S„„ ..  .„.: ,    "° "'""  ""  - •  ■—  -  "  '»^  .s.-;;%-r„r 

J've  within  the  infl,,ence  of  tho  ™Li  «  T*:'  '"'^'^  '»'«  advan.nLe  of  pK  T  '"''""''«='»rcd  goods, 
and  stop  short  of  Now  York  and  .0  ?  """^  T"''  """  P«'"-  Ef  surnh^  ^''T'''  ^"'^'  "••"««"  «• 
land  than  in  Buffalo      Notov«   "•''•""•*'".  it  seems  to  iw  t  «  m,  r?  I  V"'''"^"  '"'«  Cleveland 

voyage  on  H.e  sometimes  .—7 to""  T''"  '"f ''"^^  «  noi«  tnTlS'ti  f ''l ''''^^•'''"''  '"  ^''^"^ 
"owEeing  but  a  few  hourl'Xl'T^^  waters  of  the  lake;  and  ^1  !'r  ''°'*'-g°«d8  relishes  a 
hardly  stop  many  purch.L"rs  of  iZ.c""'  ^?'^  "'  ""'"°"-  V  »  pl^tS'"  ^'"'"•''ed.  Buffiilo 
nadian  canals,  citelann  nil  tt  T  •''««««'«'«'  market^/ K  „  "  "*? '?''^^^""'=''- «!» 
reasons  :_Her  articles  of  export  lih''""'"^''  "''  "'"'"'"•  '"  forln  trT'''/*""?  "''  "'«  Ca- 
By  means  of  her  canals  and  ?oads   ri     •j'^^^P"  i  and.  by  timt  time  m'^I  I   f "'  ^°'  "'«  '"oHowing 

'>o  Buffalo.     To  arrive  a*  her  hS;,-^ ''""I*  '*  "  P''"^'''y  gatheHnrnoTnt  nf  fr''  """"^  »'"'nd«nt! 
of  other  ports  un  »!.»  i„i,  ■'^"°"*<»> '''Me  products  m,.„n    ^7^°'"' «' "'ese  art  cles      Nn» 

Clevelanf  The'^osT  of'Ss  »T • ""  "'"y  '""^t  b^  pre  'umeS^ To  ^'"^''1  '''"^  "'«  «or1:hoS 

growth  has  been  from  4^)0  o^m,"'  '"""•  ^O.OOO.OOO.  Fo  ife  '  7  r"'""'  "  '=*  "''^  °ver 
Will  be.  according  to^ur  esC.  f  '"'"''  20.000,000.  Dur ml  th  '  '^^'^^^en  yea,^,  our 
more  elabomte  and  pro^,bTv  mo  o' .  ""  "«"■•.  20.ooo.ooo.  to  77 ooooon  '^">'-^*'^-''  years  t 
crease  will  certainly  mok.i»n  *^°'T*='  estimate  of  Professor  Tl'  °'"'  "hording  to  the 

sensible  men.  whe7co„"emn  ati^r'^  "'="1  '"'"'>'  '»-"'  ntvTnaS' 'In''  if  ^"'^  '^°''-  TIWs  j! 
thenaturalandartifirinlnT  .^'''^''"  P'"°bable  destiny  fori.. Pfl'  """''^  become  great-  nnrf 
jess,  of  presen!  poHat  on ''''"ftn  °'  ""''  '"'^'' '»--   "S^^^^^^^^  "t^"*^*^'  "'"  '-k  at 


Tho  r  '■•    *""'  Popn'ation.     The  townV  .„7        ".■.  """^  tiian  ai 

The  leadmg  advantages  of  CleveandTnv    k  ''^'"  P°"«'deration  are  a 

noble  harbour.     A  few  M'A^Z       j    ,"  ^^^^  "''eady  stated      nJ^t'  "Y"'""'  '"  become  large 

give  her  the  direct  trIdJ  ol^t  W^':' 'rr''?*?  "''"''•  """"^^  «'■  and  "est  rnto^H^"""'  *"«'  -^^ 
reasonab  V  an^A  o..i„.;.  .       "  '"rge  and  fertile  nnrnnr.  „*■  »i-  ,'.     "  'vest,  into  tUn  .„i„.:— 


give  'f /he  dire?tt:dTora"ir:'„'dt '"t  "-''  "-^it.  fn^d  westTnt; Vr""'  ^^  -«^ « 
reasonably  good  substitute/are 3e?ll^  P°7'""  ^^  ^^'el  igan.  Un  i7,„  ^'^  '"'l"''''  *°"'d 
are  new  ancTin  good  order  makp  »h  '  V  %'"'"' ^">'*  'wading  north  and  we.»  11  ''''.'°"^^'  «r  some 
and  at  convenient  points  on^h„?  r  ^  <=»"ef  gathering  points  of  trado  Jf.  ■'"  ''  "'  '"■"'  ^'''ile  tl^y 
will  cut  off-  from  Det  o  t  ?„?  '.''"^-  P""""*^.  Vpsilanti  Ann  A  I  '*"■■  'T"'>'  frminationT 
good  waggon-road"  Sout  tliSr  '^''""f"''  '^«  SttraSe  with'rf  ""'"  *°""^  '^^  '• 
now  bring  to  her  warehousl  whaTwotfld  T'''^  ''""«  <=«nteredn  Detroit     On?f'''  '"';''=''•  '^i"' 

---WgroLdsCfe-t-SfS-^^S^ 

g  ^  /     reiw  waters  and  piers  in  the  lakes 
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outside.  Some  expenditure  will  also  be  needed  to  deepen  the  entrance  into  the  Maumee  harbour, 
and  to  remove  obst  ctions  within  it.  In  watev'power,  Maumee  has  greatly  the  advantage  over 
her  rivals.  CWvelp.nd  has  but  a  smaii  amount ;  whereas,  Ivlaumee  has  it  to  an  extent  unrivalled 
by  any  town  on  the  lake  borders,  above  BufTalo^and  it  is  so  placed,  as  to  possess  the  utmost  avails 
ability.  Along  her  harbour,  for  thirteen  luWes:,  the  canal  passes  on  the  margin  of  th&  high  bank 
that  overlooks  it.  This  canal — a  magnificent  mill-race,  averaging  near  seven  feet  deep,  and  seventy 
feet  wide  at  the  water-line — is  fed  from  the  Maumee  river,  seventeen  miles  above  tlie  head  of  the 
h&rbour,  and  is  carried  down  on  the  level  of  low  vmter  in  the  river  above,  for  twenty-two  miles,  to 
a  point  two  nViles  below  the  head  of  thd  harbour ;  whero  it  stands  on  a  table-land,  sixty-three  feet 
above  the  harbour.  Descending,  then,  by  a  lock  seven  feet,  the  next  level  is  two  miles  long,  and 
stands  fixt^-six  feet  above  the  harbour.  Descending  again,  by  a  lock,  seven  feet,  the  level  below 
is  three  miles  and  a  h&iriong,  and  stands  forty-nine  feet  above  the  harbour.  Again  descending, 
within  the  city  of  Toledo,  by  four  locks,  thirty-four  feet,  the  next  and  last  level  is  nearly  five  miles 
long,  and  stands  fifteen  fest  above  the  harbour.  At  many  points  of  these  thirteen  miles,  the  water 
may  be  used  conveniently  from  the  canal  to  the  harbour ;  and  at  most  of  these  points,  it  may  be 
used  directly  on  the  harbour. 

"  In  the  exchange  of  agricultural  products  of  a  warm  and  of  a  cold  climate,  Cleveland,  by  her 
ijanals  and  her  connexion  with  the  Onio,  can  claim  south,  as  against  the  Miami  canal,  no  farther 
than  western  Virginia  and  eastern  Kentucky.  Maumee  will  supply  the  towns  on  the  lakes  Erie, 
Huron,  and  probably  Ontario,  with  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  rum  (may  its  quantity  be  small),  riiue, 
tobacco,  hemp  (perhaps),  oranges,  lemons,  figs,  and,  at  some  future  day,  such  naval  stores  as  come 
from  the  pitch-pine  regions  of  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana.  Chicago  will  furnish  a 
supply  oftliesame  articles  to  Lake  Michigan,  Lake  Superior,  when  that  lake  becomes  accessible 
to  her  navigation,  and  perhaps  the  northern  portion  of  Lake  Huron. 

"  &Iaumee  will  have  in  this  trade  the  chief  control  of  not  less  than  100,000  square  miles — 
say  12,000  in  Ohio,  30,000  in  Kentucky,  SC.OOOin  Indiana,  10,000  in  Illinois,  13,000  in  Tennessee, 
5000  in  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  5000  in  Michigan  ;  to  say  nothing  of  her  claim  on  small  por- 
tions of  Missouri  and  Arkansas.  This  domain  is  half  as  large  as  the  kingdom  of  Fn).nce,  and  twice 
as  fertile.  The  Miami  canal,  connecting  Maumee  with  Cincinnati,  will,  with  that  part  of  the  Wabash 
and  Erie,  which  forms  the  common  trunk  after  their  junction,  be  235  miles  long.  The  Wabash  and 
Erie  canal,  from  Maumee  to  Terre  Haute,  will  be  300  miles  long.  Of  this,  all  but  thirty-six  miles, 
at  its  northern  extremity,  will  be  in  operation  the  present  season  By  means  of  these  canals,  and 
the  rivet's  with  which  they  communiciLte,  great  parr  of  this  extensive  region  will  enjoy  the  advan- 
tage of  a  cheap  water  transport  for  its  rapidly  increasing  surplus. 

"  Chicago,  on  the  completion  of  the  Illinois  canal,  nay  command,  in  its  exchange  of  agricul- 
tural for  manufactured  products,  an  extent  of  terril.ory  as  large  as  that  controlled  by  Maumee." 


CHAPTER    XVr. 

AMERICAN  STEAftl  NAVIGATION — TRADE  OF  THE  RIVER  HUDSON — CANALS  AND 

RAILWAYS. 

Under  the  description  of  New  York,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  trade  of 
that  port.  Its  importance,  however,  depends  on  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the 
Hudson,  of  the  cauals  and  railroads  which  communicate  between  this  river  and 
v/ith  the  rivers  ana  Jakes  of  the  north  and  west — the  statistics  of  which  we  have 
condensed  from  various  official  returns,  and  from  various  statements. 

In  1782,  James  Kumsey,  of  Virginia,  invented  a  plan  for  propelling  boats  by 
nteam,  and  in  1/84  obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Virginia  the  exclusive  right 
of  navigating  with  such  boats.  In  1778  ho  published  his  project,  with  numerous 
certificates  from  some  of  the  leading  characters  in  Virginia,  among  whom  was 
General  Washington.     His  project  asserted  that  a  steamboat  was  actually  con- 
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structed,  which  moved  with  half  her  burden  on  bo«rH  «f  fi, 

assistance,  but  was  refused  j  he  offered  witW  ^?  '^  ^""^'''^  ^''' 

Spanish  government,  to  be  U  t      ^^^^^^^^^  --"*-  ^o  the 

pany  wa.  formed  for  the  building  of  a  steamhoT      .       Mississippi.    A  corn- 
launched  on  the  Delaware.  steamboat,  and  m  1788,  his  vessel  was 

Mr.  Fitch,  instead  of  whcpU   i,ooj  ^         '» .  , 
the  boat^as  „.dy  for  Jd   i,h   ",    .  """'"k"*  «*«<»  »  fa.mes.    When 
Judge  HaU,  "who  M  .^if  l"^?  °*  '"'  B""i°«to"-    "Tho«»  „,, 

over  .he  ,eep«ci,r:;  .„tSC*;br'Cw'''^r"'°' *"■''■•'■' 
Burlington,  .  dUtenoe  of  twenty  muL  but  „  J  !,  ?  , '^.*™'^  ■""■ '^P  "^ 
rounding  ,0  the  wharf  at  thatpla^  .'d^hl  unfortanately  burst  her  boiler  in 
city.  Fiteh  per^vered,  and  tit^'jlmlr  "'  f """'  ■■"  "»*  '»  "« 
.ometin,e,,he  boat  P^fo^T^fte  ^^'1^71'°°*" ''™'''-  ^'^^ 
returned  in  the  same  day.  Sheis^rtoh!^  .    f "  "'"'  '''™*<>". -<1 

hour,  but  something  wL  S,ti„,:"^  r^  a^^the  u'nhr  "'""'""^  '" 
conquered  one  difficulty  to  encoun  Janothe?'  7LtZ      '^T'"^  ""'^ 

Z::lz:^  '"  --  -  --.  -^-Ha^Treiri^f 
.nd^;sTrpira:ehT  htr-tir  -^  rb"-'"  ~'^''- 

death.     ,.  is  ..o^ded  that  he  "died  'nZs'L^  dT^t l^o";"' 
volumes  were  onened  ahnnf  tt^r^u,^  ,  ^**"     "'^  tnree 

■•  He  confidently  predict^  the  It        ""'^Tr'""  »"<■  di»PPointments. 

failed  only  for  t^LTt^f tcun";::::  °H*;f'7  ""t'""''  -'"-'• 
«  century  we  should  see  th,  lT7  Prophesied  that  in  less  than 

then  exposed  htlhtbbuZdoMhTT  -""""S -■«>  '"ca-boats,  and 
of  the  boatman  would  enliven  hT^t  ofTs  ,'  "'?  ""'="  "■'  ™« 
of  the  steam-engine  soothe  his  ,Mt'    Tt^v         "'""fP^^^'  «»d  the  music 

ardent  projectorf^whose  w  ol  bfehjd  bet  d tlZ  """f °  'T'""  "'  '» 
was  not  his  fate  or  fortune  f„  ■..™      i-  ™"  "         "^  «°  one  object  j  but  which  it 

day  wiu  come  wL'r::  irToeei  ^s:^t'z:f'':T  :*' 

n.y  invention,  but  nobody  will  believe  that  ,1  Lf  j^tTc.:  do"^:  tl""" 
worth)  of  attention."    In  les,  tho„  fv  *  ,  °°  ""^  **'^"g 

were  verified.    He  died  :bi::  ^^y^Tj^'  """  ""  ■"■"•"  ■■"  P'««*- 
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NAVIGATION  ON  THE  HUDSON. 


Exclusive  of  the  splendid  steamships  for  passengers,  the  Hudson  is  navigated 
by  vessels  of  nearly  all  descriptions  for  the  conveyance  of  goods.  Of  the  prin- 
cipal passenger  steamships,  we  have  the  following  description  of  the  morning  and 
evening  lines  which  ply  between  New  York  and  Albany. 

The  Troy,  and  Empire,  of  the  Morning  Line  of  Steamers,  form  the  morn- 
ing line  between  New  York  and  Albany,  leaving  either  place  at  seven  o'clock. 
The  Troy  was  built  in  1840,  is  294  feet  long,  with  twenty-eight  feet  breadth  of 
beam,  or  sixty-one  feet  extreme  breadth,  and  measures  7^0  tons'  burden.  She 
has  two  patent  horizontal  steam-engines,  low  pressure,  and  is  fitted  up  exclu- 
sively for  a  day  boat. 

The  Empire  was  completed  in  1843,  is  330  feet  in  length,  thirty-one 
feet  in  breadth  of  beam,  or  sixty-two  feet  extreme  breadth,  with  a  measurement 
of  1012  tons.  She  is  fitted  up  as  a  day  or  night  boat,  and  has  fifty  state-rooms, 
a  saloon,  200  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  on  her  promenade  deck,  with  two 
patent  horizontal  half  beam  low-pressure  engines. 

The  Troy  and  Empire  are  built  on  the  most  approved  model,  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  and  of  the  best  materials.  They  are  propelled  by  powerful 
low-pressure  steam  engines.  Although  appointed  in  a  neat  and  plain  style  of 
finish,  they  are  surpassed  by  none,  either  for  comfort  or  convenience.  The 
cabins,  saloons,  and  rooms,  are  spacious,  airy,  chaste,  and  comfortable. 

The  common  subordinate  officers  are  courteous,  efficient,  and  attentive ;  the 
crews  active  in  their  duties,  and  obliging  to  the  traveller ;  the  servants  neat,  civil, 
and  attentive ;  and  the  stewards'  department  will  bear  as  favourable  comparison 
with  other  parts  of  those  floating  palaces  as  any  other  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  is  to  say  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  People's  Line  consists  of  the  steamboats  Knickeroocker,  South  America, 
Rochester,  North  America,  and  Utica,  forming  two  daily  evening  lines  between 
New  York  and  Albany  ;  one  at  five  o'clock,  p.  m.,  stopping  at  the  intermediate 
landings  ;  and  the  other  at  seven  o'clock,  p.  m.,  which  proceeds  direct,  without 
landing. 

The  Rochester  is  275  feet  long,  and  twenty-five  feet  beam.  She  has,  in  her 
main  cabins  below,  300  berths,  fifty  in  the  ladies*  saloon  on  the  main  deck, 
which  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  and  fifty-two  in  a  suite  of  twenty-six  state-rooms 
on  the  upper  deck,  which,  together  with  two  large  rooms  on  the  guards,  afford 
sleeping  accommodations  for  about  450  persons. 

The  South  America  is  275  feet  long,  twenty-seven  feet  wide,  nine  feet  six 
inches  deep,  and  measures  640  tons.     She  has  200  berths  in  the  gentlemen's 
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fine  sitting-room  on  the  upper  deck  °  ^  «'«te-rooms,  which  enclose  a 

'''he  North  America  is  250  feet  lon«.    ^    ^   ■     , 

depthofhold.    ShehasaccommTda  "ontinh^^T  '"*  ^'^"'  ^"'^  "-«  ^^t 
300  persons.  mmodations  m  her  cabins  and  state  rooms  for  about 

The  steamboat  Utica  ii  hqo^ 
hard  service,  he,  render,,  C^ifl'lZT.'T^r'-  '"  "■'  '^■>'"  «™».  for 
fte  ice.    She  is  200  feet  in  II    '„1r   .     ,  "  '°""''""'  -«>«"'»"-* 
-odate  .bo„.  300  person.  Jftt;!;;''  '"""'J*™ '»  ""-"th,  «,d  e™  aceom- 

long,  thirty-two  feet  wide,  nine  fLZT^T  7  Kniekerboeker  is  325  feet 
j««to„.,.  agre.t.r.™„;„nft leT;;:*"'''-*""'"".  ""O  ««  measure 
Her  engine  was  b„iit  at  .he  n^^Z^^  2.  V  ^'"'""  "^  ™-'- 
in  dimeter,  and  ten  feet  stroke     Th.       •  "'"'"''" "  ™'y-«"  i"">he> 

iron,  forged  at  Cold  Spring,  New  York  1"°  """:•'''"''  *«««  «"  of  wrought 
3',?60  lbs.  The  boUers  L  mlt  T  "•"""  T""'  '"  O""*''  "^  wjgh 
fro™  blowe.,  driven  by  two  ™  ,  iTgLeT"  ThT  f''  T^'  """"  "^  '  ■""'' 
feet  m  diameter,  and  eleven  feet  face  water-wheels  are  thirty-two 

i»o^e:r:;^:':;'Jtiftl— ^^  »-™sna,„  strong. 

n.«n  cabins  below  are  m4  tZrl7lZ    ,  "  7""  *'"  *°  H"*™-    The 
«»»rfrrrf  terii,,  .i,,^  „y  „^;,^  .„;  2  "  - ''  "'  '""''*"'  "*  '*"' 

feet  long,  twe„ty-„i„e  feet  wide  and  hr.Tr  ?"""""'  "»''>''»  «  "'"'"y 
.re  in  twelve  state-roo^s.  On  the  „t^e  7l T.^"'"''  '"""'y-'-"'  °'  "Wch 
extending  on  the  sides  of  the  boat  fr„7tr.  w.  T  "'  ^"^'"^  '"'e-rooms, 
between  which  is  a  large  salton  „,"/.?  "'"'' '"  *'  P'omenade  deck, 
-n.  Her  ..te-r„„r  rXXth^'  "o^^'r"  f""™-'^  »"«»«' 
lad.es'  cabin,  thirty  in  the  dining'cabirbet;    m  "  °!  "'"''  ""  '"  *« 

«ve  on  the  main  deck.  '  *")'™  ""  ">e  upper  deck,  and 

An  account  of  onp  nf  u^^ 
Albany,  is  given  as  foUowtviLr"'"''  ''"'""  *'  ''""^  "<  *»  ""-Ison,  to 


KS'?«f»'?„":."'"»-  ""'"* ■!."?■ 


CaWwell'i... 
West  Point.. 
Newburgh 
Poujhkeop.i. 

Hudson 

Albany 


18 

44 

33 

60 

78 

US 

130 

ISO 


Houn, 

Minutea. 

a 

5 

2 

5S 

11 

3S 

3 

49 

43 

»7 

5 

o6        j 
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Deducting  detentions^  as  stopping  for  steamboats  Troy  and  Columbia,  in  ex- 
pectation of  receiving  the  mayor,  and  other  guests  from  Albany,  and  for 
repairing  the  blower-engine,  seventeen  minutes,  her  running  time,  from  dock  to 
dock,  was  but  seven  hours  and  thirty-three  minutes. 

In  1840,  there  were  twenty  steam-packets  and  fifty  steam  tugs,  plying  regu- 
larly between  New  York  and  Albany,  and  the  intermediate  places  on  the  Hudson. 

The  vessels  belonging  to  the  New  Jersey  Steam  Navigation  Company  are 
described  as  new  and  splendid  ships.  They  ply  from  New  York  to  Stonington, 
from  which  there  is  a  railway  to  Boston. 

Long  Island  Sound  is  navigated  by  magnificent  and  powerful  steam  ships, 
especially  the  New  York  and  Norwich  line,  which  form  a  quick  and  pleasant  in- 
tercourse between  New  York  and  Boston,  by  means  of  the  steamboats  to  Nor- 
wich, and  the  railway  from  the  latter  to  Boston. 

Steam  ships  traverse  the  American  shores  from  Maine  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  steamboats  on  the  Delaware,  Schuylkill,  and  those  plying  on  the  Chesa- 
peake, are  generally  powerful  vessels. 


CARRYING  TRADE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  CANALS. 

From  the  opening  of  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  to  the  present  time,  the 
interior  trade  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  now  employs  an  amount  of  inland 
navigation  tonnage  larger  than  that  of  all  the  foreign  and  domestic  shipping, 
entering  and  departing  from  the  city  of  New  York. 

The  following  table  of  the  population  and  prosperity  of  the  state  and  city  of 
New  York,  for  fifty  years,  exhibits  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  which  followed 
the  opening  of  its  inland  navigation. 


Y  B  A  B  8. 


PopaUtion   of  the 
State. 


Population  of  the 
City. 


Real  and  Penonal 

EnUteofthe 

State. 


Real  and  Penonal 

BiUte  of  the 

City. 


1T90. 
1800. 
1810. 
1814. 
1816. 
18U. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820.. 
18S1. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 
182S. 
1830., 
1833. 
1840. 


number. 
340,120 
586,090 
959,049 

^04*3,236 


1,372,813 


1,616,458 
1,919,404 
2,174,517 
2,429,476 


number. 
33,131 
60.489 
96,273 
95,519 
93,919 


123,706 


166,086 
303,007 
370,089 
312,932 


dollan. 


281,838,037 

323,406^903 
314,913,695 
281,018,280 
266,021,494 
241,983,232 
245,636,878 
279,743,636 
274,481,560 
314,787,970 
364,719,830 
314,32g,»41 
641,359,818 


doUan. 


77,398,343 

S3,074,«00 

78,895,733 

80,154,091 

70,113,063 

69,330,733 

08,385,070 

71,389,144 

70,940,l«30 

83,079,676 

101,160,046 

135,288,518 

218,733,703 

252,133,513 


From  the  commencement  of  the  Erie  canal,  in  1817,  to  its  completion  in 
1825,  nine  years,  the  increase  of  population  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  but  the  valuation  of  real  and  personal  estate  was  only  a  million  more 
in  1824  than  it  was  in  1816. 


four  percent    The  i„cre„I  of  tZ^^'Z^^'T"'  ""^^  '^  'we„.y. 
Increase  of  ponulation  in  fift  "eventy-two  per  cent. 

above  comparison,  a«„„L„rrkZr       -r*^  "'  f"  «»'•    The 
Perty  of  the  whole  stole.  '""■•'"Me  »  .ppUed  to  the  popul«io„  .nd  pro- 

"Osle.^boataonth.'ppeTuCldT"'''""''-    """-'o '«"- *ere,er" 
2068  tons.    The  tonna^  owned  o'n  ftf  c    T T'  "'^""i"-  tonnege  m, 

2500  tons.    InI840,thea.„eH,tel'"       T '""'"'''"e  »•«>-''<>««»,  was  about 
'on.;  and  of  other  craftl^rwlrr  ?  ,"""'""''"''"«"'«<'»<!  ".0<^ 

-ty  ...^nboats  now  e.p,*^  oTthf  ^U T  '°"^-     "^'^  ««   •^"' 
vessels  is  22«.  r  /      on  the  upper  lakes,  and  the  number  of  other 

Bram.ss  on  th.  New  7„t  8,,^  OmA 


''"•°"'""""»^™C.nJ,6om,824t„1841 


dollars. 
340,642 
866,279 
76S,104 
6fi9,M0 
838,444 
813,137 
l>OS((,g» 
1.233,801 
l>839,48a 
1.463.8ao 
1.341,339 
1.048,986 
1.614,338 
1.292,627 
l.S9O,0II 
1.616,382 
1.774,747 
2.034,888 


'»  1824.  it  cl.»ed  December  4th 


1823 

>  1826 

.  1827 

.  1828 

,  1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 


December  Sth. 
December  I3ih. 
December  18th. 
December  20th. 
December  17th. 
December  I7th. 
D.-cember  lit, 
December  21f 


In  1833, 
..  1834 
>.  I83S 
»  1836 
>.  1837 
..  1838 
>.  1839 
..  1840 
..  1841 


itcloaed  December  12th. 
December  12th. 
November  30th. 
Norember2ath. 
December  9th. 
November  2Sth. 
December  1 6th, 
•bout  Dec.  Ut. 
November  28th. 


According  to  Mr.  Pi f Win  »i,»    1-1 
b7  cnaU,  fl  the  'in^t;  t  l^l  Z^"  r"^"^  --«> «  Alban,, 
"no„„t«l  to  152,935  tons,  of  2  Jt  ^^tllTi?^,*"  '»°.  '»  ^l'. 


— >•>  or 


305,a/u,000  ibs. 
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The  following  are  enumerated  in  the  collectors'  returns  for  1833,  viz. ; 


ARTICLES. 


734  133  barrel*  fluur 

32,023        „      Kslies 

13,480       „      beef  and  pork. . 
19,008        „      whiskey^.... 

873htail«.  , 

ir.liti  buabela  salt 

2118,804        „        wheat 

m,944       „        ooarae  Erain*. 

357,332       „        barley 

2,187  boxv*  glass 

Tbe  following  not  chargeable 

by  the  ton:— 

30,OfiO  corda  wood  . . .  valne 

74,3S0  cubic  feet  timber  „ 

9S,338,S47  feet  lumber ,.  per  tb 

74,390  shiugles „ 


Ar.  Value. 


dirs.  cts. 
S 
20 
10 
13 


IS 
3 


bO 

0 

0 

0 

0 
40 

«»J 

60 
23 


0 
20 

0 
30 


Carried  forward .  ■     , 

The  articles  upon  which  toll  is  charged 

PIT  ton  enumerated  uborc,  weiRh  217,329,000 

lbs.,   whilst  the  arlicles  actually    receired, 

■mounted  to  3f3,8;0,000   llw.,    leaving    not 


Av.   Value. 


dira.    ct», 

4.037,731  SO 

438,440    0 

134,>'00    0 

338,890    0 

34  930    0 

0,846    0 

333.813  75 

7u,d40    0 

134,352  20 

4,030  73 


83,840    0 

14  870    0 

830,078  30 

339,233    0 


6,071,663  40 


Brought  forward 
enumerated,  88,341,000  lbs.  Amongst  these 
may  be  named,  wool,  butler,  cheese,  lard, 
eggs,  dried  fruit,  feathers,  cabinet  ware, 
wooden  ware,  broom*,  tobacco,  seed,  &o. 
The  articles  wool,  butter,  cheeae,  lard,  and 
seed,  repurtrd  by  the  Culleclor  at  West 
Troy,  Wfiphfd  7,184,816  lbs.,  and  were  worth 
836,632  dollars  forty-aix  cents  i  aud  the  same 
amount  may  safely  be  set  down  for  Albany. . 
leading  still  not  enumrrated,  81,156,184  lb*. 
The  aTerage  talue  of  the  articles  enume- 
rated is  two  and  a  half  cents  per  lb.  It 
would  be  safe,  tberef'ire,  to  estimate  the 
amount,  not  enumerated,  at  oue  cent  per  lb., 
aay  81,136,184  lbs.,  atone  cent  per  lb.,  is,. 
The  article  of  staves  is  entirely  omitted  in 
the  list  of  lumlier }  a  single  houae  in  Albany 
received,  in  1833,  to  the  amount  of  73,000 
dollars ;  this  may  be  safely  enumerated  at. . 


Ar.  Value. 


dlrs.     eta. 
6,671,665  40 


836,633  46 


811,361  84 


100,000    0 


8,419,839  70 


Amount  of  merchandize,  furniture,  and  sundries,  sent  up  tlie  canal,  from 
Albany,  68,321  tons,  or  136,642,000  lbs.  Amount  of  toll  received  at  Albany,  in 
1838,  323,689  dollars,  or,  being  an  increase  over  1832,  of  87,053  dollars  fifty- 
six  cents. 

Number  of  boats  arrived  and  departed,  1 6,834. 

Statement  of  Freight  from  the  West  and  North,  which  passed  through  the  West  Troy  side 
cut,  into  the  Hudson  River,  during  the  Year  1833. 


ARTICLES. 


49,493,516   feet    of  board*     and 

*oantling 

1,963,960  cubic  feet  of  timber.. . 

17,903  shingle* 

10,373  cords  of  wood 

4,1)98  tons  iif  staves 

8,565        „      stone 

180,138  barrel*  of  flour 

17,731  .,         beef  ft  pork 

9,161  „         aahes 

11,681  „         *alt 

9,016  boxes  of  glai* 

633,003  buahelfl  of  wheat 

84,196  „         birley 

93,640         „         oata  &  com . 
609,693  1b*.  of  wool 


Carried  forward  , 


Average 
Value. 


doll*,  ct*. 


19 
0 
3 

4 
10 
3 
9 
10 
30 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 


0 

so 

50 

0 

0 

0 
90 

0 

0 

0 
25 
12| 
60 
63} 
40 


Average 
Value. 


dolla.   cts. 

682,403  74 
313,392  20 

41,417  0 

41,002 

40,980 

17,030 

1,040,204 

117.310 

183,220 

33,362 

32,540 
700,878  38 

36,517  60 

32,900    0 
243,877  20 

1,436,323  12 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward 

609,051  lbs.  of  tobacco 

3,122,736      „       butter  snd  lard 

3,422,448      „       cheese 

410,088      „        seed,  say   8340 

bushel* 

19,003    barrel*   of    domestic 
liquor 


16,336,776  lb*,  of  articles  not  enu- 
merated, estimated  value, 
one  cent  per  lb.,  a*  in  tbe 
Albany  statement,  ia 


Total   value    entered    at   Wr*t 
Troy 


Average 
Value. 


doll*,  cla. 

o"  0 
0  10 
0        6 


3 
13 


Average 
Value. 


dolls,   ct*. 

3,436,323  12 

36,597  06 

21-2,273    0 

S0S,346  88 

16,680    0 

288,836    0 


4,216,096  06 


162,367  76 


RECAPITULATION. 

Total  value  of  property  received  at  Albany  by  canal* 

Ditto  ditto  ditto     at  W eat  Troy,  ditto  


4,378,623  82 


8,419,899  70 
4,317,823  82 

12,737,683  93 


In  the  above  estimate,  property  that  entered  the  river  at  Waterford  is  not 
included.     This  would  increase  the  amount  to  at  least  13,000,000  dollars. 

The  tonnage  of  the  canals,  whether  in  boats  or  rafts,  having  reference  to  its 
source,  naturally  falls  under  five  general  heads  of  classification,  as  follows : 
1st,  the  products  of  the  forest ;  2nd,  agriculture  j  3rd,  manufactures ;  4th,  mer- 
chandise ;  5th,  other  articles. 


CAImvmo  TRADE  OP  T8I  NEW  VORK  CANALS.  ygj 

of  m  received  on  Lh  c.  JTri4  ft '  L°  ;°T"'''.™  ""  <"  "»  •"<»."' 
yean,  as  follow. :_  '  *  *"  ''"™  "'  """P'tion,  in  .,ch  of  those 


Brie 

OhampUiu '.', 

Onrego 

Cayuga  and  Seneca*. '.'.'.'.'.','. 

lioemung 

Crooked  Lake  ...!!.'!.".'.* 

Chenango 

OoneieeTalley,.".".* 

Oneida  Lake  .     

Seneca  Ri»er Towln'g'Prti; 


dollan  ctf. 

1>880,3I4    55 

103,30S  30 

a6,-i03  gs 

10.417  38 

9,726  «6 

1,338  18 

I6,ig«  73 

13,291  78 

507  74 

396  80 


dollan  eta, 

I,iS68,IM6  36 

95,937  54 

31,333  19 

10,948  la 

7,703  06 

989  39 

13,013  38 

13,304  II 

463  63 

149  SI 


1,749,197    38 


dollara  cfa. 

1,813,630  58 

117,841  M 

38,344  32 

>3,583  37 

9,396  43 

».»I7  33 

18,815  48 

9,927  09 

403  03 

844  58 


*nere  is  an  increase  in  the  toUsof  \Rd-i' ~7^ ^034j882_m_^ 

33-2,394doll.r,.    Of  this  inejXlZ'lr ''"''' "■*  "-  T- 1842,  of 


descending,  and  122,874  dolir^;  tMrtyl'-'""'  °'  ""*''■«"'=  '^'  -"'•  -  on 
Tlie  total  movements  of  property 
le-iS,  showing  the  value  at  the  pla 


The  total  movements  of  propert7on  air. ^  ''"f*  "l  °"  "'''"^'"«  ^'"^'S^'- 
of  1843.  8hnw.-„„  *K.  .„,...  ^'"T'^y  0"  a»  the  canals,  for  the  year  of  navigation. 


eacha,^e.e,T-;;n„-;yi:xi:nr.r''  *•  -'-•  -  •* 


on 


THE  P0RB8T. 

Purand  peltry  

Product  of  wood  :— 
Boarda  and  acantUns 

Stiinglea 

Timber " 

Siafea '* 

Wood .:: 

Aabea 


AGRICULTURE, 
Product  of  animala  :— 

Pork . 

Beef  barreli 

Cheei'e"  .".'.V.'.'.".".' «■" 

Butter  and  lard  .■.■.■.'.■.*■. ']"' 

Wool •">• 

.do. 


Vegetable  food  :— 

Flour 

Wheat .■;.' 

Rye 

Com ;;;•■ 

Barley !!!!!! 

Other  grain .'.*.'.'.' 

Bran  and  ahip-atuBii," .'.■.■"" 
Peaa and beana .  ...  "" 
Potatoea. 


Dried  fruitV.  ■.■.■.■.■.■.■.'.■. •.?"• 

lb*. 

Total  Tegetable  food 


Grand  total  oarriad  A.-.. 
VOL.  II. 
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ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tolls. 

Grtnd  tntftl  brought  forward* . . 
AGRICV  UTVRK—coniinued. 

All  other  atfrtoiilturM  product!:  — 

CottOD •  •  t lh«. 

number. 
339,966,103 

4,996,000 
4,-243,000 
4,302,000 
3,030,000 
903,000 

Dumber. 
1,134,485 

3,378 
3,131 
»,15l 
1,515 
481 

dollars. 
35,057,313 

387,000 

407,353 

345,193 

93,140 

01,330 

dollars. 
1,197,136 

S,7S3 

(Jo. 

4,747 

do. 

6,454 

Flax-seed  .     

do. 

1,885 

Hops 

do. 

478 

Total  other  agricoltural  prodii 

Eta.,  tons 

17,092,000 

8,340 

1,183,088 

16,336 

83,434,448 

455,797 

20,,588,118 

9«a,707 

.gallons 
. . . .lbs. 

MANUPACTURB8. 
Domutlo  spirits 

1,076,400 
3,608,000 
10,906,000 
1,910,000 
9,706,000 
0,934,000 

748,000 
1,516,000 

699  540 

5,383 

1,304 

8,493 

995 

4,833 

3.267 

374 

798 

9«,931 

349,532 
588,175 
1,730,153 
63,758 
181,995 
347810 
678.778 
470,660 
7<'6.28S 

e,»35 
1.417 

do. 

10,968 

do. 

2,790 

do. 

4,931 

do 

5,873 

do. 

390 

do. 

830 

Salt 

.  barrels 
....tons 

31,898 

Tutal  tnaiiufaoturea 

41,661,940 

134,277 

4,925,343 

93,331 

lbs. 

338,418,000 

110,209 

40,651.798 

503,617 

lbs. 

Other  articles :— 

103,438,000 
34,973,000 
40,542,000 
79,992,000 

51,319 

17,480 
20,371 
37,996 

313,059 

67,993 

92,503 

3,093,190 

9,989 

do. 

5,039 

do. 

33,688 

SunUries 

do. 

09,067 

253,W4,000 

12fl,9?S 

3,438,308 

116,373 

do. 

891,082,09|> 

1,513,439 

76,276,909 

3,081,687 

The  total  tonnage  of  aU  the  property  transported  on  the  New  York  canals, 
ascending  and  descending,  its  value  and  the  amount  of  tolls  collected  for  1843, 
was  1,512,430  tons,  76,276,909  dollars  value,  2,081,599  dollars  tolls. 

The  whole  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour,  that  came  to  the  Hudson  river,  with 
the  aggregate  market  value  of  the  same,  and  the  amount  of  tolls  received  on  all 
the  wheat  and  flour  transported  on  the  canals,  for  1843,  as  follows:— 248,780 
tons,  10,283,454  dollars  value,  731,816  dollars  tolls. 

The  number  of  tons  going  upwards  from  tide-water,  in  1843,  was  as  follows 


VIZ. : — 


CLEARBD    AT 

Merchandise. 

Furniture. 

Other  Articles, 

TOTSL. 

Albany 

West  Troy 

Schenectady 

tons. 

46,4411 

66,841 

405 

tona. 

1888 

1080 

"53 

tons, 
0,581 
16,735 
303 

tons. 
57,909 
84,663 
1,021 

Total 

113,686 

3230 

26,670 

143,506 

The  number  of  tons  coming  to  tide-water,  in  1843,  is  as  follows,  viz.:— 


ARRIVED   AT 


Albany 

West  Troy  . 
Waterford  . 


Erie  Canal. 


tons. 
363,380 
369,187 


632,767 


Champlain  Canal. 


tons. 
77,453 
134,083 
3,538 


Add  the  number  p'  *ins  going  from  tide-water  , 
Total  number  wi>jns  ascending  and  descending  . 


204,094 


7(VT»L. 


tons. 
441,033 
393  370 
3,338 


836,861 
143,.'>95 


980,496 


TRADE  OF  TIIK  NEW  VOBK  CANAls,  j^ 

There  is  an  increase  of  merchanri;«o      • 
'"  *»  "ending  qu.„tUv,  comparing  l«i?   ,.f  ,*„'<'""  '  ""''""g  «  total  increaae 

portions,  viz..-  "  "'^  ^^l^^^  canals  i„  the  following  pro- 


Brie 

ChampUio  ...',*.'. 

Oswego * " " 

Oayuga  and  Senwt. 
I'Oemanir 

Carried  forward | 


74,03» 
I3,l(i!( 
1 1.(107 
6,310 
1,347 


CANALS. 


fraught  forward  ... 


I  -uruufl 

Crooked  Ul 
I'benaDgn  ... 
Geneaee  Valley 


Tonn. 


1I3,6M 


Y   fi  A  R.  PmHiif**.   n«  At.    f  1  ~        ~ r —    .    — 


VB  A  R. 


jProducta  of  the!  I  "  T ~- 

I  tons.  I  ,  1 I  I  "T*!.. 

^ — '-^—L^r         «?,"••         ^f^;^;^ — — -— 


tons. 

17,940 


Tk  .  ^ -iii___i__J7j!M0' 

Ihe  number  of  tons  of  wheat  a,„l  fl         ,.. 

ms,  a„d  fte  total  .„„,  „,  „c  :;,*::;  irr "  ^"'^° '»"  ^-^o,  i„ 

were  m  f„u„„ ,_  «'>"'■.  which  .rnved  at  the  Hudson  rirer! 


ISO. 


tonii. 
184,866 


32,798  tons,  furnitu,.,  36.3  .„„7  *'°'  '"  "«■  — ".erchand^ 
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The  merchandise  and  furniture  passing  to  other  states,  by  way  of  Bui&Io, 
during  the  year  1843,  was  distributed  as  follows,  viz : — 


STATES,    Ito. 

Furniture. 

Merohandlie. 

STATES,    he. 

Purnitnre. 

Merclaandiae. 

tool. 
763 
14,938 
8,213 
3,296 
8,478 
3,890 
438 

too*. 

36 

69S 

746 

1S6 

038 

1319 

6 

B  rouglit  forward . . 
Miaaouri 

tuna. 

31,998 
«ft 
86 

a 
as 

76 

tons. 
3540 

8 

MloKlcrsM 

Tenoeiaee 

3 

InrfluiiA 

Alabkma 

11 

WUoonihi 

Canada  

47 

Kentucky 

Total 

83,798 

3613 

Carried  forward.. 

32,503 

8549 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  returns  of  the  collector  at  Buffalo, 
shows  the  quantity  of  wheat,  flour,  beef  and  pork,  and  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
coming  from  other  states,  and  cleared  at  that  office,  on  the  Erie  canal,  during 
the  year  1843 :— 


PROM 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Beef  and 
Pork. 

Pot  and  Pearl 
Ashes. 

bushels. 

488 
748,004 
249,366 
175,098 
444,961 
79,864 

barrela. 

91 

538,791 

307,980 

39,731 

11,998 

718 

barrels. 

61 

49,319 

6,334 

9,681 

16,490 

843 

barrels. 

1386 

16,914 

11,881 

811 

17 

306 

Mirhigan 

Illinois 

Wiscoiisia 

ToUl 

l.'580,78O 

878,859 

74,964 

3!,81S 

The  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the  canals,  from  1836  to  1843,  is  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 

Products  of 
Forest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufac- 
tures, 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Other 
Articles. 

T0T4L. 

1836 

18.17 

1838 

1840,"d.  V.  C.  opened 

1841 

1842 

1843 

tons. 

799,293 

618,741 

665  080 

667,581 

987,647 

645,948 

504,907 

687,184 

tons, 

225,747 
3118,043 
255,227 
266,052 
393,780 
391,903 
401,376 
499,707 

tons. 
88,810 
81,735 
101,936 
111,968 
100,367 
127,896 
08,968 
134,277 

tons. 
137,899 
94,777 
134,290 
132,386 
112,021 
141,094 
101,446 
119,209 

tons. 

113,103 

168,000 

186,870 

397,826 

322,231 

319,298 

130,644 

126,973 

tons, 
1,310,807 
1,171,296 
1,3.13,011 
1,439,718 
1,416,046 
1,931,661 
1,336,931 
1,913,439 

Total  for  8  yeart 

9,131,630 

3,997,827 

835,547 

99t,978 

1,420,913 

10,038,004 

Yearly  B»erage  for  8  years 

641,499 

324,728 

104,443 

119.133 

177,614 

1,367,363 

Per  cent  of  each  class 

46.91 

23.79 

7.64 

8.71 

13.00 

100 

Annual   arerage    from    1836   to    1839, 
4  years 

676,666 

238,767 

06,010 

119,123 

181,493 

1,313,707 

Annual    arerage  from    1840    to    1843. 
4years 

606,344 

410,690 

112,877 

118,432 

173,776 

1,422,010 

The  annual  average  of  the  tons  of  the  total  movement  of  articles  on  all  the 
canals,  is  as  follows : — 


Prom  1836  to  1830,  4  years. 
"      1840  to  1843,  4     „     . 

Increase 


torn. 

1,812,707 

1,433,019 

109,312 


■tt-S* 


I  jf,m^f~^~ 
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Anionlture 

M*Duf«cture«  ., 
MerrbandiM . . . 
Utberanlcle*... 


lu«r»M», 


The  tolls  paid  on  the  "total  movement'  nf    ^  , 
passengers  annually,  from  1837  to  1843  bnfl  '  ^""^  "P°"  ^°«'»  «nd 

- ^^^'  ^°'^  y^^"  »"clu«ve,  are  as  follows  :- 


YEARS. 


1837 

1838 

1830 

i84«.'.'.'.'!;!!;' 

1843 !.'.*.",'.■;!"*■ 

ToUI  for  7  year. 

Yearly  arenge 

Per  cent  of  each  claw 


BoaU  and 
Pauenger 

doflan. 
1SS,S08 
SIO,4S7 
■  81,333 

ISA  on 

170,819 
I(tA,SlS 
]M,(MM 


181,940 


dollam. 
SI1,1I8 
390.998 
a»3,7IO 
197,004 
313,444 
311,070 
290,735 


dollara. 
370,041 
408,493 
479,334 
808.623 
786,043 
803,816 
9M,710 


M73jM8_      ,.708.008    fiTe^iT  ""j 


10.09 


244,130 
14.08 


062,060 
38.24 


MaDafac. 
turei. 

dolUn. 
73,807 
74,941 
81,231 
73,763 
BS,S0S 
70,611 
93,231 


Meroban  (    Other     | 

diM.        Ariiclea.      totai,. 


dollan. 
380,820 
126,011 
333,486 
427,0(10 
338,003 
393,873 
802,617 


dollan, 
86,430 
78,868 
■3,602 
80,407 
102,078 
101,840 


«>40_^722_        j«,,9o,  g^3^~- 


473,098] 


_231/)09^         439jjg  ^,^ 


263,321 


L Jl»^|        «1.074  72,882 


J3!!i!LL_JI0;6l6l0O,i6o 


610,306 

88,472 

S.IO 


dollam. 
I>280,430 
>.H9,3S7 
1.614,006 
1.773,747 
2,034,882 
■740,190 


2.617        ii«o«.     i""*.*"" 
__  L   ''®'*^'     8.081.390 


.Jlr:^r.'r,r:::''''"  -- "'"«"  •»  "°*-  »*'-■■  <» «.» ,„„^i„. 


1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 


torn. 

38320 
112,640 
132,293 
102,640 
168,307 
130,310 

48,110 


tOOf. 

24,577 
23,983 
23,193 
30,669 
22,901 
30,886 
23,878 


tona, 
0,238 
7,012 
7,323 
8,410 
■  0,410 
24,007 
26,733 


ton*. 

23,448 

24,363 

24,106 

26,207 

23,817 

29,368 

31,920 


ton*. 

113,103 

168,000 

186,879 

237,820 

222,231 

213,258 

■  30,644 


~ ''"*"        I  ■30,644 

The  annual  average  of  the  toUs  paid  on  the  tnf  «l 

upon  boats  and  passengers,  is  as  folLs :-  ''''"''^'  °^  '"*'''^«'''  «"d 

"TilSJlSlS?;?'-":::::::::::::: »l7 

,  1.0^O,3S4 

Inereaae - 

412.437 
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The  inoreaae  or  deoreue  in  the  tolls  on  each  class  of  articles,  &c.,  which 
results  in  the  above  increase,  is  as  follows : — 


GLASS    OP    ARTIOI.RS, 

Deerctae. 

IBCTPSSC* 

Boata  and  Mfaengcra 

I'rnducta  of  ibe  fureal 

Agricullura 

Maniifactnrua 

Merohandlae 

Olhar  artlolea 

Incraaaa 

dollan. 
24,171 

Vo,«B 

dollar*. 

21,911 

soi,»or 

6,M« 

i7,«ia 

S4,Ma 

447,000 
84,031 

411,487 

In  all  reports  heretofore  made  by  the  canal  commissioners,  showing  the  ton- 
nage arriving  at  tide-water  in  each  year,  the  Champlain  canal  has  never  been 
separated  from  the  Erie  canal,  so  as  to  show  the  character  and  quantity  of  ton» 
nage  coming  from  each  canal. 

For  the  first  time,  the  separation  is  now  made ;  and  the  following  statements 
show  under  general  heads,  the  description  and  number  of  tons  delivered  at  West 
Troy  and  Albany,  in  the  last  nine  years,  from  each  canal : — 

Statement,  showing  the  Tons  of  each  class  of  Articles  delivered  at  Albany,  from  1835  to  1848, 
both  years  inclusive,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 


YEARS. 

ProducU  of  the 
Poreat. 

Agilculture. 

Manufactiirea. 

Mercbandlae. 

Other  Articlaa. 

TOTaL, 

I83S 

tona. 
107,321 
124,731 
100,M7 
107,820 
01,811 
77,100 
94,728 
98,035 
71,eS8 

tone. 
602 
J74 
342 
672 
098 

1123 
630 

1006 

1048 

tnna. 
107 

I0& 
147 
96 
ISO 
210 
232 
132 

tona. 

tona. 
1,134 
1,807 

4,908 
1,888 
3,138 
1,860 
2,711 
4,037 
3,701 

tona. 

igao 

109,166 

1837 

1838 

111,337 
05,067 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

77,483 

ToUI 

873,261 

7804 

1280 

14 

96,303 

908,741 

Statement,  showing  the  Tons  of  each  class  of  Articles  delivered  at  West  Troy, 
1648,  both  years  inclusive,  and  coming  from  the  Champlain  canal. 

from  1885  to 

YEARS. 

Producta  of  the 
Poreat. 

Agriculture. 

Hanufacturea. 

Mercbandlae, 

Other  Aiticlea. 

TOTAL. 

1833 

ton*. 
131,937 
134,7IS8 
102,826 

94,093 
100,681 
104,025 
116,847 

66,754 
104,030 

tona. 
1,904 
6,3.VS 
6,409 
7,445 
7,705 
6,811 
3,690 
4,243 
5,224 

tona. 
1,350 
1,089 
1,660 
1,101 
1,783 
1,890 
4,003 
9,357 
5,820 

tona. 
38 
20 
38 
40 
00 
76 
13 
42 
03 

tona. 

8,767 
6,586 
8,431 
7,018 

10,035 
8,682 

18,082 
6,751 
8,037 

tona. 
148,188 
149,90' 

1836  

1837 

1838 

1830 

120,ir- 
121,4 
143,533 
83,147 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Total 

9»7,831 

49,987 

26,071 

408 

82,387 

1,116,704 
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!:r:r^i«M«sriTn.itj.^^^  "■•  «*- 


Y  R  A  R  8. 


1838 

18JB 

1887 

1838 

1839 

I848 

1841 

1843 

1843 


Prodiieli  nf 
III*  Vonnt. 


Agricallure. 


MauafM. 
lur*t. 


Total  rnro  yean  ... 

Ymily  iieragfi 

Por  o«ii»  ,f  .,eh  ola 


tnni. 
3M,044 
314,179 
lNI,m4 
ll»H,064 
I8^718 
I40,^84 
337,n2l) 
IA«,«9I 
330,888 


Inna, 
187.448 

168,870 
148,718 
174,038 
198,081 
3g4,4'i3 
361,030 
3«7,»38 
338,908 


1.8S4330 

1       l,0»S,3<S 

206,0.3 

331,709 

43    80 

47     33 

tnna. 
333,883 

tttiia, 
163,368 

363,404 

193,021 

Ions. 

7,101 

10,806 

8,380 

7,329 

6,686 

0,688 

12,778 

I0.40« 

23,843 


3     32 


loui, 
8,304 


Nornhan- 
dlM. 

too*. 
1088 
1186 

388 

388 

4«S 

30 

143 

143 

134 

4078 


Oihar  Artl.| 
oil*. 


•ooi. 
31.201 

37,118 
81.438 

38,773 

aN.3(M 

38,637 
10,160 
34,081 
83,110 

378,n8 


819 


38,738 


0    II      I 


6    88 


Mill. 
966 


13,013 


170 


lODI, 

34,631 
■7,680 


l«n«. 
497.880 
419,123 
887,806 
410,340 
380,367 
487,318 
833,830 
480^149 
838.348 

4,338,318 


409,470 


100 


leiw, 
430,030 


800,310 


A»i  rate  from  1838  to  1838,  4  ytm 
Arerage  from  1830  to  it43.  8  yearaj 

riv  Jf*  """""'^^.^--^ee  Of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
nver  from  the  Erie  canal,  is  as  follows  :— 

Prom  1839  tn  1843,  8  year* •™f,- 


Inoreane  . 


6»,3«0 


The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  is  as  follows :- 


CLASS   OF    ARTICLES. 

Dtcreaie. 

Increaae. 

Prodnota  of  the  foreat 

Airiciiliure 

Uvnufacturci ,'■.■.' 

Mcrcbandlae 

Otber  artiolea .'.'.*!!!!!!!.'!!! 

ToUl 

lorrcaaa 

tona. 
31,603 

"7S6 
6,981 

tciia. 

108,190 
3,010 

39,439 

108,818 
30,429 

(i9  380 

Statbmbnt,  showing  the  Tons  of  each  Closs  of  Articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson  ri™,  f 

the  Champlain  canal,  from  1885  to  1843.  both  Yeara  inclusive.  '  ""° 


YEARS. 

Prodnota  of 
the  Foreat, 

Agriculture, 

Manufao. 
turea. 

Herchan- 
diae. 

other  Ar- 
tiolea.             Torau 

1838 

IRid 

1837 ■.....■.■;;!.■;:;; 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 ■■ 

1843 

1843 ; 

tona. 

340,288 

289,489 

303,373 

201,013 

191,992 

181,128 

311,878 

1*1,789 

176,868 

lona. 
3,806 
7,130 
8,731 
8,117 
8.703 
7,033 
4,330 
8,249 
7,173 

tona. 
1,637 
3,100 
1,774 
1,388 
1,879 
3.010 
8,113 
6,600 
3,081 

tona. 
80 
80 
38 

4U 
94 
78 
IS 
43 
67 

tona. 

9,901 

8,483 

13,339 

9,904 

13,103 

10,861 

30,793 

10,788 

11,738 

tona. 

383,383 

377,333 

334,379 

331,333 

318,801 

301,697 

341,814 

188,477 

301,816 

1,831,103 
303,486 

67,881 

37,381 

433 

108,600 

3,0^^446 

6,431 

3,039 

47 

13,077 

338,040 

90    41 

3    83 

1     36 

0    03 

6    37 

100 

ATerage  from  1833  to  1838, 4  yeara 
Average  from  1830  to  1843,  S  yeara 

tona. 
236,388 

188,314 

tona. 
6,136 

A  A7A 

tone. 
1,607 

tona. 
33 

tona. 
10,407 

tons. 
344,620 

89 

13,413 

300,473 
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The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Charaplain  canal,  was  as  follows : — 


Y  r.  A  R  s. 

Tons. 

Prom  1835  to  1838,  fear  •»e»rs , 

number. 
244,320 
209,473 

),      1839  to  1843,  five  ycara 

Annual  average  dimination  in  the  last  Ave  .rears.. 

35,047 

The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  nch  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  decrease,  were  as  follows : — 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLES. 

Decrease. 

Inoease. 

Ions. 
41,014 

tons. 

649 

2,415 

47 

3,006 

Agri  "iilture 

ManuAieturr'; 

Merch.nnrtis't 

Total 

41,044 

6,097 
41,044 

Diminution 

35,047 

The  total  number  of  tons  of  each  class  of  articles  which  came  to  the  Hudson 
river,  from  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals,  from  1835  to  1843,  were  as 
follows : — 

Total  Tons  of  each  Class  of  Articles. 


YEARS. 

Produc'r  of 
the  Purest. 

Agriculture. 

Manufac- 
tures. 

Merchan- 
dise. 

Other  Ar- 

tl.Ies. 

TOTAL. 

1835 

tons. 

540,!!  03 

473,668 

385,017 

400,877 

377,720 

321,709 

449,095 

321,480 

416,173 

tons. 

170,954 

173,000 

151,469 

182,142 

163,785 

302,356 

270,240 

893,177 

346,140 

tons. 

8,848 

12,906 

10,124 

8,487 

8,565 

8,665 

i7,891 

16,013 

29,493 

tons. 
2085 
1176 
304 
298 
499 
104 
165 
185 
201 

tona. 
31,102 
33,597 
84,777 
48,677 
51,559 
36,178 
36,953 
35,709 
44,854 

tons. 

1836 

753,  in 

1837 

696,34/ 

1838 

611,781 

18i'9 

1840 

602,128 

1841 

1843 

774,334 

1843 

TotAl  for  nine  years 

3,685,941 

2,053,263 

120,994 
13,444 

S097 

385,466 

409,540 

328,140 

566 

42,829 

694,629 

Per  cent  of  each  class 

58    07 

32    85 

1    04 

0    08 

6    16 

Average  from  1835  to  1838, 4  years 

tons. 
449,941 

tons. 
169,391 

Ions. 
10,091 

tons. 
988 

tons. 

45,038 

tons. 

675,449 

Average  from  1839  to  1843,  5  years 

377,235 

275,139 

IC,I26 

229 

41,062 

709,792 

The  annual  average  of  the  total  number  of  tons  which  arrived  at  the  Hudson 
river,  were  as  foliow . — 




YEARS. 

Tons. 

Prom  1830  to  1843,  five  years , 

number. 
709,702 
675,450 

„      1835  to  1838,  four  years 

Increase 

34,342 

on 


)d. 


on 
as 


on 
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The  average  increase  or  decrease  of  each  class  of  articles,  for  the  same  period, 
which  results  in  the  above  total  increase,  were  as  follows :— 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLES. 

Denreaae. 

Increaie. 

Products  of  the  foreat 

Agriculture 

Manufacturea 

Merchaodiae. 

Other  article* 

Total 

tona. 
72,706 

"759 
3,976 

tona, 

105,748 
6,035 

77,441 

111,783 
77,441 

Inrreaae 

34,342 

The  per  cent  of  each  class  of  property  which  came  from  each  canal,  in  the 
last  ten  years,  is  as  follows,  viz. : — 


CLASS  OP  ARTICLES. 

Champlaio. 

Erie. 

TOTiL. 

Producta  of  the  foreat 

90    41 
2    8S 
1     3S 
0     02 
5    07 

43    80 

47    23 

2    22 

0     11 

0    S5 

iS     07 

32     83 

1     94 

0     08 

6     16 

„        agriculture , 

Manufacturea 

Merchandiae " 

Other  article \\ 

Total , 

100     00 

100     00 

100     00 

A  reference  to  the  foregoing  statements  shows  that  the  produce  of  the  forest 
diminishes,  on  the  average,  on  both  canals;  though,  on  the  Erie  canal,  the  tonnage 
of  the  forest  delivered  at  tide-water,  does  not  diminish  as  fast  as  the  tonnage  of 
agriculture  from  the  western  states  increases. 

The  Champlain  canal  is  sixty-six  miles  long,  and  with  Lake  Champlain, 
which  is  about  150  miles  in  length,  opens  an  internal  navigation  of  216  miles. 
This  communication  is  through  a  grazing,  rather  than  a  grain  country.  The 
forests  of  which,  contiguous  to  the  navigable  waters,  are  rapidly  disappearing. 
The  agricultural  surplus  will  not  materially,  if  at  all,  increase ;  for  the  largest 
surplus  of  agriculture  always  comes  from  a  comparatively  new  country,  and 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  population.  The  tonnage  of  the  forest  will  not, 
of  course,  increase;  for  it  is  plain  that  in  every  locality  the  supply  is  in  an 
inverse  ratio  to  the  demand.     Population  multiplies,  but  trees  cut  down  do  not 

soon  renev/  themselves. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  volume  of  lonnage 

passes,  and  which,  of  course,  requires  the  largest  capacity,  is  between  Utica  and 

the  Hudson  river,     it  is  over  this  portion  of  the  canal  that  most  of  the  tonnage 

moves  which  reaches  tide-water. 

The  course  of  the  lockages  between  Utica  an:l  Albany  is  furnished  by  the 

lockages  at  Alexander's  lock,  the  first  lock  west  of  Schenectady,  and  which 

passes  raore  boats  than  any  other  lock  on  the  Erie  canal.     The  lockages  in  the 

last  nine  year »  have  been  as  follows  :— 


VOL.  I. 
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YEARS. 

Lockages. 

YEARS. 

Lflckagea. 

1833 

number. 
23,708 
23,316 
21,055 
25,962 
24,234 

1840 

u  umber. 
26,987 
30,320 

1836 

1837 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1838 "■■" 

1839 

22,86'J 
23,184 

The  average  of  the  up  tonnage,  for  the  preceding  nine  years,  is,  to  the  down 
tonnage,  about  as  1  to  5.  As  the  up  tonnage  is  merchandise,  mainly,  and  the 
down  tonnage  is  principally  the  product  of  the  forest  and  of  agriculture,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  former  will  ever  equal  the  latter. 

That  portion  of  the  Erie  canal  over  which  the  largest  number  of  boats  pass, 
is  also  between  Utica  and  Albany.  The  number  of  boats  which  arrived  at 
and  departed  from  Albany  and  West  Troy,  during  the  last  eleven  years,  was  as 
follows : — 


YEARS. 


1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 


Boats. 


niiniber. 
31,460 
32,438 
36,690 
34,190 
31,082 
32,120 


YEARS. 


Biiata. 


1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 


number. 

31,882 
3*,4,^ 
33,782 
32,840 
32,826 


Owing  to  the  internal  demand  of  this  state  for  bread-stuffs,  consequent  upon 
the  increase  of  population,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  delivery,  at  tide-water,  of 
the  surplus  of  wheat  and  flour,  the  growth  of  this  state,  will  much,  if  any,  exceed 
that  of  past  years.  The  increased  delivery  at  tide-water,  for  the  last  eight  years, 
has  been,  and  that  of  future  years  probably  will  be,  wholly  of  the  growth  of 
western  states.  And  this  increased  delivery,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  is  not  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  capacity  of  those  states  to  produce,  but  to  the  demand  for 
consumption  at  tide-water,  on  the  Hudson  river.  This  lengthened  transportation 
of  the  products  of  agriculture,  which  pay  nearly  half  the  tolls,  will  thus  increase 
the  revenue  much  beyond  the  relative  increase  of  the  tons  arriving  at  tide-water. 

That  the  increase  of  delivery  of  flour  and  wheat,  at  tide-water,  is  the  product 
of  western  states,  is  evidenced  by  the  following  statement  :~ 

ToNS  of  Flour  and  Wheat. 


YEARS. 

FIRST    CLEARED, 

Arriring  at 
Tide-water. 

Product  of  this 
State. 

Product  of  Western 
States. 

TOTAL, 

1836 

tons. 
134,.507 
124,769 
128,290 
143,090 
220,840 
178,724 
103,317 
187,100 

tons. 

25,241 

31,933 

00,023 

64,196 

99,307 

120,238 

124,267 

137,4.53 

. 

tons. 

159,748 
136,702 
180,SI,'> 
209,286 
320,347 
298.982 
287,384 
344,703 

tons. 

1837 

124,082 

18,38 

116,491 

1830 

133,080 

1840 

124,683 

1841 ■■.■ 

244,802 

1842 '■    . 

1843 

201, .360 
198,231 
2)8,780 

The  tolls  collected  at  Albany  and  West  Troy,  in  each  of  the  last  ten  years, 
on  merchandise  going  from  tide-water,  and  at  Buffalo  and  Black  Rock,  on  the 
products  of  western  states  going  towards  tidewater,  is  as  follows  :— 
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YEARS. 


1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
I84S. . 
1843.. 


Albany. 


dollars. 
245,811 
357,602 
389,327 
279,623 
357,187 
343,007 
395,563 
344,037 
240,353 
274.490 


V/cst  Troy. 


dollars. 

133,129 
153,446 
100,248 
120,138 
182,510 
306,580 
186,947 
265,890 
204,315 
301,648 


TOTA  L. 


dollars. 

378,940 
511,048 
549,575 
408,751 
539,703 
549,587 
483,510 
600,027 
453,568 
566,144 


The  following  table  is  given  as  the  result 
statement.  The  tolls  of  the  Erie  canal,  for  the 
as  follows: — 


Buffalo. 


dollars. 
91,204 
106,213 
158,075 
128,570 
302,891 
214,183 
321,417 
348,688 
374,780 
505,319 


Black  Rock. 


dollars. 


40,778 
54,164 
83,935 
35,436 

38,889 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 
01,204 
106,213 
138  075 
128,370 
202,891 
251,961 
375,581 
432,623 
410,216 
544,208 


of  the    canal  commissioners' 
last  ten  years,  have  been  paid 


Tolls  on  Agricultural  and  other  Products. 

YEARS. 

From  other 

States. 

dollars. 
103,304 
123,513 

182,328 
14S,294 
234,020 
294,088 
433,223 
499,051 
406,668 
604,319 

Prom  this 
State. 

TOTAL. 

On  Merchan- 
dise. 

Total  tolls  on 
Erie  Canal. 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

dollars. 
686,824 
74.3,112 
708,617 
587,125 
640,451 
583,358 
681,602 
704,674 
618,713 
7119,853 

dollars. 

802,028 

865,625 

800,945 

733,410 

874,471 

877,446 

1,114,824 

1,203,725 

1,115,389 

1,314,173 

dollars. 
378,940 
511,048 
549,505 
408,751 
539,703 
549,586 
483,510 
609,926 
4.53,568 
566,143 

dollHrp. 
1,180,068 
1,376,673 
1,440,540 
1,144,170 
1,414,174 
1,427,032 
1,597,334 
1,813,651 
1,368,947 
1,880,315 

3,119,705 

0,674,329 

9,794,044 

6,049,770 

14,843,804 

„    first  5  years 

,,    second  5  vears 

793,359 
2,327,346 

3,376,129             4,168,488       |      2,388,037 
3,298,200              5,625,556       1       2,661,733 

6,55u,525 
8,287,279 

?[T.!''*-'''"^'  '*  "PPe*"  that  the  increase  in  the  last  five  years  is 

That  the  increase  on  merchandise  is * 

Ihat  the  increase  on  products  from  western  states  is"! !!!!!!!!!!!! !! 


An.i>k..>>.  ^  Showing  a  total  increase  of 

Ana  that  there  is  a  decrease  on  the  products  of  this  state  of  . 


dollars. 

273,096 
1,534,987 


1,808,683 
77,939 


dollars. 
1,730,754 


1,730,554 


It  will  be  understood  that  these  are  results  of  the  Erie  canal  alone,  distinct 
from  any  other  canals. 

The  increase  at  Oswego  is  known  to  be  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  on  products 
from  western  states. 


The  increase  at  Oswego,  is 

The  increase  on  all  the  lateral  canals,  incllidinif'  Oswego"  ii." 

.     ..      ,        Thus  showing  a  decrease  of 

l?atP  "  "**"  '"  ""*  *°"*  °f  ""^   '"•«'»'  canali. 


dollars. 
104,143 
43,631 


slate." 


60,522 
on   the   "  products  of  this 


The   results   of  the   foregoing  statements,  for  all  the  canals,   is   then  as 
follows : — 


lucreasi-  on  the  Erie  canal... 
„         all  other  canals. 


Total 

Increase  oo  products  from  western  states. 
VIZ : —  ' 

«y  way  of  BuflTalo  and  Black  Rock... 
„         Oswego 


Total. 


dollars. 

1,730,754 

43,621 

1,774,375 


dollars. 


1,534,987 
104,143 

1,63(1,130 


Decrease  on  products  from  this  state  ;- 

On  the  Erie  canal 

On  all  other  canals ','..,     ''. 


,  Total 

Leavmg  a  balance  of  increase  on  s^icul- 

tural  products,  from  western  states,  of. 
Increase  on  merchandise  sent  from  tide 

water 


Total. 


dollars. 

77.929 
60,.'i82 


138,431 


dollars. 


1,500,679 
373,606 
.774,375 


These  results  show  one  of  two  things-either  that  th^riculture  of  this  state 
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suflfers  from  a  competition  with  the  cheap  and  fertile  lands  of  the  western  states, 
which  seek  through  the  Erie  canal  a  market  for  their  surplus  productions ;  or 
that,  as  a  country  penetrated  by  canals  becomes  more  densely  populated,  an  in- 
ternal demand  grows  up  for  productions  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  were  sent  to 
the  sea-board.  Both  propositions  may  be,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  probably  are, 
true.  From  the  facilities  of  transportation,  the  states  around  the  lakes,  with 
lands  to  be  procured  at  from  two  to  ten  dollars  per  acre,  must  continue  to  com- 
pete with  the  lands  of  New  York,  until  they  shall  approximate  nearly  to  an  equa- 
lity in  value. 

Number  of  Canal  Boats.— It  has  always  been  a  matter  of  uncertainty  how 
many  canal  boats  were  in  existence  at  any  one  period.  The  register  of  boats 
kept  in  this  department  shows  some  5000  boats.  A  conviction  that  this  was 
much  beyond  the  actual  number  of  boats,  led  to  procure  an  accurate  list. 

The  number,  character,  and  tonnage  of  the  boats,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
are  as  follows.  A  column  of  value  has  been  given,  as  obtained  from  an  intelli- 
gent forwarder: — 


DESCRIPTION  op 
BOATS. 


Pickets 

Line  boats 

Lake  ditto 

BulUbead  ditto 

Sco  w-boata,  decked . 
Ditto,  not  decked. . , 


Total. 


Boats. 


number. 
40 
389 
379 
118 
327 
873 


Average 
Tonnage. 


Total 
Tonnage. 


tons. 
34 
Si 
63 
62 
SG 
62 


2126 


M 


tons. 
1,370 

21,082 
23,863 
7,3,10 
18,425 
45,361 


} 


Value. 


Uollara. 

40,000 

389,000 

37g,000 

1 18,000 

600,000 


117,433 


1,326,000 


Among  the  reasons  for  the  falling  off  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  Erie 
canal,  is  the  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Albany  to  Buffalo.  This  has 
changed  the  construction  of  boats  from  the  "  line-boat"  form,  which  has  accom- 
modations for  passengers,  to  the  "  scow."  the  « lake,"  and  the  "  bull-head"  form 
which  carry  only  freight. 

The  total  miles  run  in  csch  year  by  all  boats,  was  as  follows  :— 


YEAR] 


1837. 
1838. 
1839., 
1840. 
1841. 
1B42., 


Packets. 


number. 

40.'(,050 
400,230 
290,900 
258,880 
322,860 
354,300 


Freight  Boats. 


number. 

6,120,800 
6,785,850 
5,053,300 
7,103,530 
0,173,200 


Total  Miles. 


The  annual  average  of  the  last  three  years,  is 

»  first  „  ] 

IncfdiBo 
Or  equal  to  an  Increase  of  276-100  per  c'c'iit  "p'cr'a'nnum. 


number. 

5,972,000 
6,.517,050 
6,076,730 
6,212,180 
7,426,410 
6,527,500 


6,722,030 
6,101,933 


330,097 


'''^"'"^"^^  an^  Value  cleared  at  Albany  and  Troy,  on  the  Erie  and  CImmplain  canals. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Cleared  brats No. 

>.     tuns do' 

_     •'     ".»'"<-' dollars 

I  ons  arrived  and  cleared No 

y»'"« dollars 


1841 


quantity. 
102,715 
837,049 


1842 


quantity, 

123,294 
37,203,395 

789,920 
60,016,608 


1843 


quantity. 
16.413 

165,044 
42,238,488 

999,327 
70,034,087 
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ARTICLES. 


Pun  and  peltry Iba. 

Board!  and  «»QUiDg..feet 

S?'°^'«» "...M. 

'■"■Wf feel 

8«»vet No. 

Wood cords 

A'hei bbl». 

AaaicuLTDRi. 

Pofk Lbl». 

Beef. do_ 

Cheeae  lb) 

Butter  aud  lard do. 

Wool do. 

S'"" bbl.. 

W""""! bush. 

Ry* do. 

g"™    do 

Barley jo. 

Other  grain .do. 

Bran  and  sbipstuff. ...do. 

Pease  and  beans do. 

Potatoes do 

Dried  fruit lbs! 

Cotton do. 

Tobacco .'  .do! 

Clover  and  grass-seed. do! 

riaxseed do 

Hops.... do. 


Produce  arrived  on  the  Hutigon,  viA  the  Canal. 


1841 


quantity. 

I.IHO.OOO 

177,720,349 

46,385 

1,028,376 

110,542,839 

31,408 

43,093 


115,150 

18,113 

14,171.081 

10,157,043 

3,017,075 

1,007,491 

781,055 

8,070 

110,762 

131,010 

603,375 

550,013 

30,390 

33,397 

4<l9,e07 

396,843 

850,703 

3,.17l,334 

900,363 

398,0061 


1843 


quantity, 

358,700 

160,057,900 

36,705 

361,589 

55,368,500 

17,280 

44^24 


79,335 

31,437 

10,004,013 

19,182,030 

3,3.55,148 

1,577,555 

938,347 

33,234 

366,111 

523,993 

1.313,517 

780,814 

23,732 

23,664 

1,141,068 

49,600 

1,117,900 

2,411,930 

3,096,380 

743,800 


1843 

quantity. 

635,809 

177,403,60» 

39,334,485 

586,013 

S8,.<I83 

17,596 

77,739 


ARTICLES. 


63,777 

47,467 

24,336,360 

24,21,5,700 

6,316,400 

3,069,095 

758,397 

46,572 

184,016 

1,168,163 

543,056 

702,054 

14,056 

2^883 

671,000 

61,000 

1,800,000 

4,343,300 

1,206,900 

835,800| 


MANUrACTDRIS. 

Domestic  spirit*... gallons 

Leather lbs. 

Furniture tons 

Bar  and  pig  lead 6o. 

Pig  iron do, 

Iron  ware do. 

Domestic  woallena  ...  .do. 

cottons  do. 

Salt do. 

Merchandise do. 

Other  ^iitiolbs. 
Stone,  lime,  aud  clay. tons 

Gypsum do. 

MioeAl  coal do. 

Sundries do 

The  aggregates  were  as 
followa : — 

Forest tons 

Agriculture do. 

Manufactures do. 

Other  articles do. 

Merchandise do. 

Total 

Value  ...dollars 


1841 


quantity. 

2,033,770 

1,856,900 

700 

130 

3,018 

445 

313 

574 

2,739 

155 


12,863 

60 

8,045 

15,985 


449,095 

270,240 

17,891 

36,953 

155 


1842 


quantity. 

711,403 

2,015,0,'iO 

684 

641 

2,788 

2,867 

200 

844 

3,651 

185 


10,645 

370 

8,816 


321,480 

393,177 

16,015 

35,76» 

185 


1843 


774,il34        606,226 
37,325,322    22,7,'il,013 


quantity. 

863,355 

1,684,300 

924 

954 

?,065 

3,735 

338 

975 

15,500 

301 


13,507 

949 

6,528 

33,773 


416,153 

343,582 

29,493 

44,8.'i4 

201 


834,383 
28,376,599 


The  tonnage  and  value  of  agriculture  in  each  year  was  as  follows  :— 


Y  EA  RS. 


1843. 
1843. 
1841. 


Tons. 


number. 
343,582 
2»3,177 
270,240 


Value. 


dollars. 
18,131,937 
15,663,889 
16,094,948 


Per  ton. 


dlrs.  eta. 

52  80 

53  50 
70    75 


The  valuations  are  those  of  the  prices  in  Albany,  at  the  time  of  tlieir  arrival 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  LAKES. 

Before  the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  was  car- 
ried on  merely  on  account  of  the  fur  trade,  and  although  settlements  extended 
thinly  and  gradually  along  their  banks  after  the  American  revolution,  yet  the 
supplymg  the  fur  traders  with  provisions  and  other  articles,  and  the  settlers  with 
necessary  goods  and  implements,  and  bringing  down  either  to  Montreal  or  New 
York,  furs  and  such  other  produce  as  was  collected,  constituted  the  trade  until 
1 830-32.     This  was  especially  the  state  of  the  trade  north  and  west  of  Detroit. 

In  1819,  a  steamboat,  called  Walk-in-the-Water,  appeared  on  Lake  Erie, 
made  a  trip  as  far  as  Mackinaw,  or  Machittinack,  to  carry  up  the  American  Fur 
Company's  goods,  and  annually  repeated  the  same  voyage  until  she  was  wrecked 
near  Buffalo,  in  November,  1821.  Her  place  was  then  supplied  by  the  steam- 
boat^M;,erior  (now  the  ship  Superior),  in  1822.  This  boat  made  similar  voyages 
to  Mackinaw.  ■'  '^ 

In  1826  and  1827,  a  steamboat  made  an  excursion  with  a  party  of  pleasure  to 
Green  bay,  Lake  Michigan.  These  pleasure  excursions  were  annually  made  by 
two  or  three  boats  until  the  year  1832,  when  the  eovernment  rfiouirnrl  tli-  tran- 
portation  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  Black  Hawk  Indian  war,\nd  steamboats 
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were  chartered  by  the  government,  and  proceeded  to  Chicago,  then  an  open  road- 
stead,  exposed  to  northerly  storms,  for  the  whole  length  of  Lake  Michigan. 

In  1833,  there  were  employed  eleven  steamboats,  which  carried  to  and  from 
Buftalo  and  other  ports  on  the  lakes,  during  the  open  season,  61,485  passengers, 
from  whom  and  for  freight  the  projectors  received  the  sum  of  229,212  dollars 
69  cents  as  an  offset  against  the  cost  of  about  300,000  dollars  for  the  steamers. 

Of  the  passengers  carried,  42,956  were  taken  from  Buffalo,  bound  west;  the 
remaining  18,629  passengers  were  all  landed  at  Buffalo,  and  distributed  at  the 
different  ports  along  the  lake. 

Three  trips  were  made  to  the  upper  lakes,  two  to  Chicago,  and  one  to  Green 
bay  ;  one  of  the  boats  left  Buffalo  on  the  23rd  of  June,  at  9  p.  m.,  and  returned 
on  the  18th  day  of  July,  at  10  p.  m.  The  other  left  Buffalo  the  20th  day  of  July, 
at  4  p.  M.,  and  returned  August  the  1 1th. 

In  1834,  the  association  was  continued,  and  was  composed  of  eighteen  steam- 
boats, which  plied  on  the  lake. 

In  1836,  the  steamboat  association  formed  in  1833,  was  dissolved  ;  the  num- 
ber of  steamboats  increased,  as  did  the  business. 

But  from  a  general  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks  occurring  in 
May,  1837,  a  less  number,  or  at  least  no  greater  number,  of  passengers  crossed 
the  lakes  in  either  1837  or  1838,  than  in  1836  ;  and  a  great  decrease  of  goods 
going  west,  also  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  tiie  business  of  those  years. 

In  1839,  the  owners  of  steamboats  finding  the  number  of  boats,  and  the 
amount  of  capital  employed  in  the  business,  so  much  greater  than  the  trade 
could  maintain,  formed  a  new  association,  by  which  part  of  the  boats  were  run, 
and  a  part  laid  up. 

A  regular  line  of  eight  boats  was  formed  to  run  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago, 
making  a  trip  to  Detroit  every  sixteen  days.  Emigrants,  with  their  household 
furniture  and  farming  implements,  and  others  going  west,  gave  these  steamboats 
employment. 

In  1840,  this  steamboat  association  employed  more  boats  than  that  of  1839. 
This  year  the  number  of  boats  on  Lake  Erie  was  forty-eight,  of  various  sizes] 
from  150  to  750  tons'  burden,  and  cost  in  their  construction  about  2,200,000 
doUars ;  a  part  of  these  boats  were  run,  and  a  part  laid  up.  The  aggregate 
earnings  of  the  running  boats,  for  passengers  and  freight  carried  both  wtys, 
amounted  to  about  the  sum  of  725,523  dollars  44  cents  ;  this  amount  includes 
the  earnings  (estimated)  of  several  boats  that  did  not  belong  to  the  association, 
and  added  to  the  amount  earned  by  the  associated  boats.  Eight  boats  ran 
regulariy  this  season  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago,  making  sixteen  day  trips,  and 
one  for  a  time  from  Mackinaw  to  Green  bay,  and  occasionally  to  the  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  ;  the  aggregate  earnings  of  which  amounted  to  302,757  dollars 
93  cents.  Two-thirds  of  this  may  be  property  considered  as  business  west  of 
Detroit,  and  is  201,838  dollars  62  cents. 
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These  receipts  (with  the  exception  of  12,000  or  14,000  dollars  paid  by 
government  for  the  transport  of  troops)  were  paid  by  passengers  and  freight  of 
merchandise  to  the  different  towns  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  and  pas- 
sengers and  produce  brought  down. 

In  1841,  the  same  arrangement  was  made,  and  included  nearly  aU  the 
steamboat  interest  on  the  lakes.  The  boats  were  run  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
1840,  with  this  exception,  that  six  boats  of  the  largest  class  ran  from  Buffalo  to 
Chicago,  making  fifteen  day  trips,  and  one  to  Green  bay  a  part  of  the  season, 
making  a  tnp  in  fourteen  days.  These  boats  have  made  during  this  season  525 
trips  from  Buffalo,  of  which  444  were  made' on  Lake  Erie  to  Toledo,  Perrvs- 
burgh  River  Raisin,  and  Detroit;  and  eighty-one  to  the  upper  lakes,  of  which 
seventy  were  made  to  Chicago,  and  the  other  eleven  to  Green  bay  and  the 

.r^l  f^"'^^"**  '"*  "^^^  *^''^  *"P''  ^*^'«  ^""  between  440,000  and 
450,000  miles.  In  addition  to  which,  a  small  boat  has  run  daily  during  the 
season,  from  Buffalo  to  Dunkirk  and  Barcelona,  and  occasionally  to  Erie. 

From  the  increased  quantities  of  agricultural  products  brought  down  from 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  in  1841,  and  many  tons  of  lead  and  shot  from  the 
mines  in  that  section  of  country,  now  for  the  first  time  in  any  considerable 
quantity,  find  a  market  by  Lake  Erie  ;  and  the  great  increase  of  travellers  from 
New  Orleans  to  the  northern  states,  during  the  hot  season  of  the  summer 
months,  having  selected  this  route  in  consequence  of  its  being  more  speedy,  less 
expensive,  more  healthy  than  the  lower  route,  and  affording  the  traveller  a  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  islands  and  shores  of  the  great  lakes;  it  is 
estimated  that  three-fourths  of  the  business  done  by  the  Chicago  and  Green 
bay  boats,  in  1841,  was  carried  on  by  commercial  enterprise  west  of  Detroit. 

So  far  as  steamboats  are  concerned,  owing  to  the  entire  want  of  safe 
harbours  around  Lake  Michigan  to  afford  them  protection,  their  whole  business 
is  now  confined  to  the  western  shore  of  that  lake.  During  the  late  season,  in  mid- 
summer,  two  or  three  boats  made  each  a  trip  to  St.  Joseph's  and  Michigan  city 
Milwaukie,  Racine,  Southport,  and  Chicago  are  the  places  where  they  have 
regularly  done  business. 

Statement  showing  the  Number  of  Ships.  Brigs,  and  Schooners,  on  Lakes  Erie.  Michigan  and 
Superior,  together  with  their  Amount  oC  Tonnage  and  Vahie,  in  1843. 


VESSELS. 


Ship 

Brig 

Schooner!  

Shipii 

Rriin 

Barks 

Scbnoners.' 

Schooners 

Schooners  

Brigs 

Schooners  and  sloops. 
Schooners  and  sloops. 


Total  ships,  hrips.  schooners,  and  Mooce-. 
total  steamboaU 


Number, 


1 
2 

51 
3 
3 
I 

53 
9 
S 
3 

80 

15 

22S 
6! 


Tons. 


number, 
260 
261 

4,207 
685 
677 
245 

4,368 
652 
356 
559 

4,730 
792 

17,9S8 
17,324 


Value. 


dollars, 

8,000 
18,000 

150,000 

36,000 

27,000 

8,000 

168,000 
38,000 
10,400 
23,000 

120,000 
58,000 


6Ss,40d 
1,741,200 


To  what  Port  belonging. 


Cleveland. 


Buffalo. 


Presque  Isle. 
Miami. 
Detroit. 

Sandusky. 
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AMERICA. 


In  alluding  to  the  progress  of  the  west,  and  of  steam  navigation,  a  Buffalo 
periodical  of  1843,  remarks: — 

"  The  present  month  completes  n  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  first  steamer  wos  launched 
upon  the  western  lakes.  During  that  period  changes  of  vast  magnitude  have  been  effected  by 
the  app  ication  of  the  mighty  agent,  steam.  Dense  forests,  which  frowned  from  the  margin  of 
great  lakes,  have  been  felled,  to  give  place  to  thriving  villages  ;  and  the  moody  aboriginal  occu- 
pant, who  gazed  with  wonderment  at  the  approacii  of  the  ponderous  vehicle,  has  become  extinct, 
or  IS  known  only  as  a  wanderer  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Mississippi.  Changes  like  these  have  cha- 
racterised the  introduction  of  steam  upon  the  lakes;  and  the  independent,  inquiring  spirit,  which 
so  distinctly  marks  the  habits  of  the  people  of  this  country,  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of 
steam  westwardly,  and  developed  the  fertility  and  abounding  resources  of  the  prairies,  until  they 
have  become  the  granary  of  the  world. 

"Of  those  who  early  participated  in  the  effort  to  build  up  this  new  commerce,  but  few  remain; 
still,  they  have  vivid  recollections  of  the  undertaking,  attended  as  it  was  by  a  heavy  outlay  and 
much  solicitude  for  its  consummation.  To  them,  if  not  to  those  now  actively  engaged  in  its  pro- 
secution, a  list  of  steamers  down  to  the  present  season  must  be  interesting ;  and  we  have,  at  no 
inconsiderable  time  and  trouble,  been  enabled  to  make  up  the  table  below.  Should  such  be  the 
case,  tliose  at  the  west  who  have  records  as  authority  will  make  corrections,  and  call  attention  in 
gome  suitable  manner,  as  we  are  desirous  to  obtain  such  information.  The  list  of  steamboaU,  con- 
structed from  the  first  attempt  to  navigate  Lake  Erie  by  steam,  with  place  and  date  of  building, 
togetiier  with  their  tonnage,  is  as  follows  :— 


NAME. 


Walk-in-thcWater, 

Superior 

Chippewa 

Henry  CUy 

Pioneer 

Nianara 

William  Peno 

Enterprise 

Peacock  

Newbury  port 

Thompson 

Ohio 

AdeUide 

Gratiot 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Brady 

Unrle  Sam 

Perseverance 

Washington  (Ist)... 

Michigan 

Webster 

Detroit 

Lady  of  the  Lake... 

Marcy 

North  America 

Newberry 

Delaware 

Victory  

Porter 

Jefferson 

Perry 

Monroe 

Mazeppa 

Sandurky 

Minnessetunk 

Jarksori 

Jack  Downing 

L.  Western 

Fulton 

Columbus 

Towiisend 

United  States 

Chicago 

Taylor 

Thames 

Clinton 

J.  Palmer 

Lake  Erie 

Barcelona 

United 


Tons. 

No. 

340 

300 

100 

34H 

230 

180 

275 

260 

120 

75 

242 

187 

230 

03 

395 

323 

100 

280 

60 

GOO 

472 

SM 

240 

26 

161 

302 

170 

170 

77 

342 

428 

332 

341 

130 

377 

230 

50 

80 

60 

368 

301 

312 

366 

186 

95 

160 

413 

300 

149 

102 

37 


Where  built. 


Black  Rock. 
Buffalo 


Black  Rock. 


Erie 

Clevelard 

Barcelona 

Erie 

Huron 

L.  Sandusky.... 

Chippewa 

Charleston 

Erie 

Black  Rock 

Detroit 

Grog  Isle 

Erie 

H  uron 

Detroit 

Black  Rock 

Toledo 

Mount  Clemens. 
Black  Rock  .... 

Conneaut 

Halmer 

Huron 

Bnffalo 

Black  Rock 

Erie 

Perrysburg 

Monroe 

Buffalo 

Sandusky  

Goderich 

Mount  Clemens  , 

Sanduuky , 

Cbatliam 

Cleveland 

Huron 

Buffalo 

Huron 

St.  Joseph 

Silver  Greek 

Chatham 

Huron 

Buffalo 

Detroit 

Diinville 

Detroit  .... 


When 
built. 

years. 
1818 
1822 
1824 

1825 

1826 


1829 
1830 


1831 
1832 


1833 


1834 


1835 


1830 


NAME. 


St.  Clair 

Don  Quixotte  ... 

Crockett 

Cincinnati 

Illinois 

Rochester 

Madison 

Cleveland 

Wisconsin 

Erie 

Constellation  .... 

B.  Hill 

Constitution 

New  England.. , 

Milwaukie 

Wayne 

Macomb 

Star 

Commerce 

Mason 

Great  Western... 

Buffalo 

ClieHapeake 

Vermilion 

Lexington 

Fairport 

Red  Jacket 

Vance , 

1.  Allen 

Washington  (2d)., 

Dole 

Trowbridge , 

Murataall 

Owasheoiink 

Patronage 

Scott... 

Chautauque 

Brothers 

Kent , 

Huron 

Harrison  (1st)  ..., 

Missouri 

Harrison  (2d) 

Waterloo 

Minos 

Indiana 

Franklin 

Nile 

Union 

Caroline 


Tons. 


Where  built. 


Nn. 

2,50 

80 

18 

116 

755 

472 

630 

580 

700 

497 

483 

457 

443 

4IG 

401 

300 

101 

128 

80 

S3 

780 

613 

412 

383 

363 

359 

148 

76 

250 

380 

162 

32 

51 

45 

.56 

240 

161 

130 

ISO 

149 

63 

612 

326 

98 

400 

334 

231 

600 

61 

40 


Sandusky  ..., 

Toledo , 

Brunersburg 
Sandusky  .... 

Detroit 

Richmond . . . . 

Erie 

Huron 

Conneatit  . . . . 

Erie 

Charleston  ... 


When 
buUt. 


yeara. 
1830 


1837 


Conneaut 

Black  Rock 

Grand  Island..., 

Perrysliurg 

VIouiit  Clemens. 

Belvidere 

Sandusky 

Grand  Rapids.., 

Huron 

Buffalo 

Maumte  City... 

Vermilion 

Charleston 

Fairpurt.. 

Grand  Island.... 

I'errysbnrg 

Chicago 

Ashtabula 

Chicago 

Kalamazoo 

Herrysbiirg 

Grand  Haven.... 

St.  Joseph 

Huron 

Buffalo 

Cha.ham 


Newport , 

Erie 

Vermilion 

Maumre  City.... 

Black  Rock 

Chippewa 

Toledo 

Algonar , 

Detroit 

Black  Book 

Ogdentburg I     1844 


1838 


1840 


1841 
1841 
1843 


Wfaen 
built 

year*. 
1830 


1837 


1838 


1839 


1640 


1841 
1842 
1843 

1841 
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names""' Am,!!;:  So  Jo  Sle'pantnn"  '''■;V'""»boats  of  which  nothing  is  known  other  than  their 

whose  calamitous  details  arp  tnn  fr«a  ,i„  .„"°"*'  .  "  '*  '"'e.  there  are  other  disasters  to  record, 
view  presents  bo!h  these  cLes°-      ^  ^'"^'^  "P°"  *''"  P"^"^  ">'"''•     The  following  tabula; 


EXPLOSIONS. 


Peacock,  September,  1830., 

Adelaide,  June,  1830 

Brie,  Aiiguat,  1840 

Perry,  twice  in  1835 


Total. 


Lire*  Inat. 


number. 
IS 
3 
6 

G 


30 


B  i;  R  N  E  D. 


Wanhington,  June,  1838 

Kric,  August,  1841 

Vermilion,  November,  1842. 
Caroline  (wilful) 


Total. 


Livei  lost. 


number. 
.lO 
230 
3 

fi 


310 


wre;kSt"f^r!„'^Lr^g!l^S^r^l8T'^t*'n'  "^  n?"r  -^"^;i"-the-Water. 
gale,  near  Long  point  in  183^  nnH  nn!^^  a  1821-total  loss.  Washington  (1st),  wrecked  in  a 
dollars,  and  thl^rs  se^  otu-totaHv  Tost  iZ^^-  ^'''  T'^"  ^P'^ndid  ne^  boat,  cost  60,000 
-totally  lost.  CrocketrZcked  i,^^  '  I'l  "«'""'L"^>  ^''^''^ked  in  a  gale,  near  Chicago,  in  1834 
ashore  near  SouthDort  on  LLtrwll"  S?le.  near  St.  Joseph,  in  1834-totally  lost  Detroit, 
Lake  MichiS  in  °?40-tilvtst^"T.llo  '''~b°f '^  lost.  Adelaide,  ashore  in  a  gale,  on 
The  Taylor  took  fire  near  h^mmuh  of  J^t^'^'^'l"^  ^'^'''S''"  "'>''  '»  1838-totalIv  lost, 
were  subdued  in  time  to  save  tT.ehn-,tn?^'.i' "''*'''•  J"  "'\'"'"""n  of  1830,  but  the  flames 
Quixotte,  lost  in  a  gale  on  Lake  "u  "on  in  ISSo""  VZP''',  "^"^."f  ^'^',  ""^  was  drowned.  Don 
in  1838.  Webster  burned  tothi  »,f  ' '  i  .T''"?"?''  ''"'""^'^  ^y  '''«  '  Patriots.'  at  Windsor, 
Western  was  GSd.arJn  ho  !n  Detroit  i^n'  S^o'  ^^^^  '^^  '",  P"'^"'?'  '"  '^''-  '^he  Grea 
burned,  near  Maiden,  in  October  1838  MiLni?'  ^""  9"""«'„«  9"nadian  ferry-boat,  was 
Detroit.    She  has  since  beeJra£denl^'''e5^-^^^^  by  coll^ion  with  the^Krie.  near 

burned  at  Detroit  last  se^on  AWm?^  1'  ^-  "  "°T  ''"''"'"  "*  "'^  Godrich.  Little  Western, 
Niagara,  by  collis  ^l  Kme  Si^bAat  nMl'"  "  ^"' of  •  "'"  T"*''^*"  ^^"•°''  "^"  '««»  «>" 
Erie,  totalfy  lost  in  the  ice  kst  fal  near  DptJu  '"^^'i  ^'""j  'T^'  "*  Toledo,  in  1837.  Little 
up  in  our  harbour,  last  February       '  ''  ""■     ^'''^  Sandusky,  consumed  by  fire  while  lying 

IIenr?Cla;^E!.tS?etd^^^^^^^^  to  decay,  we  note  the  following  =-Chippewa, 

and  brady,  at  DetroU  Thomnson  J^  ""■^""H;  ^^'"^""^  ^""^  Pennsylvania,  at  Erie  ;  Marcv 
Monroe/uncIeSan^atChar^C^  ithsl^  S""^'"^,'  "J  ^^'^'"l  '"y '  Perseverance,  at 
distincti;  known.  Many  of  the  Cer  c^t  Thf,  '^  fi"""""  ''"''t^' «l'°se  whereabouts  are  not 
at  the  pfaces  named  :-v(ebste  ,  Sse^TNlv  YnrL'^^t  ""^  "'Jt"^ '"'''  "■""i"'*'  "P  '"  "'•^'"'"•y 
at  Erie  ;  United  States  TtnLlTJA^'-  m  '^"'^k.  Star,  and  Monroe,  at  this  port ;  Jefferson. 
Porter  is  now  known  a  'the  Toronto  fn  ,ul  """''•  "J  ^^'''^'' '  ^''^vaukie,  at  Milwaukie.  The 
armed  steamer,  als^  in  lesame  empiov  Tl  e  sI-  °  '  ^T^'^^  autliorities  ;  the  Minos  is  the 
into  a  ship,  and  is  the  only  rsseUf  tJmt  dl  crinH^n  '''"  '?,"S  ?'?"  dismantled,  and  converted 
been  converted  into  a  steamer  and  the  Milwn  ft  i  T-  °",  H '"''"'  '  *''«  •^""^  P''''"''^  "'"ving 
upon  Lake  Michigan.  ThTcincinna  f  Tni  S  ■"''  n"  "'f  disastrous  gale  of  November  last^ 
converted  into  sail  craft.  The  lateri  known ?,T'"^'  '^«'-'^^'°"«'  «nd  Mazeppa,  have  also  been 
originallv  known  as  the  Sae  naw  Rl.nHo  i  7  T  ^'^  schooner.  General  Scott.  The  St.  Clair  was 
she^as  'remodelled  and  SrTedafKrnif  "''/'•'  "^  ""'^  ^^'^  '^"^-  °"""S  ^'^^  past  winter, 
nally  490  tons    but  ts  now  h!im,  li„  !     ^'/"•'^  "T  """^^^  ^50  tons.     The  Wisconsin  was  origi- 

enou^ghtoreUhefiurrgiSeTfnultblf  ""'^ ''*'*'  "''"''  "'"  ''^  '^  ''"  tonnage  ^tlcfst 

as  tL''SrSra!'rndteST  hive"  S  'h  'T  f  ^?^'r  "'P"^"'^  ""'■-'  ^^  «"8-«"y  known 
date,asshewS  rebuik  atoSenZrJ  "  •'  '  ?' S''"f'eston,  South  Carolina,  at  a  very  early 
Norwaypine,  and  c™£ened  AftL^n""-'^  ^'^  *"^''•  o^"f  ^'^^  very  strongly  built,  oV 
seasons  on  th^  Hudson  wUn  her  iariw.,.r.''"^ ''j'''"  '''*'  ^'j  Lawrence,  she  ran  a  couple  of 

to  this  city.  The  da?e  of  ^er  detrTt  on  Ts„t  tff''''  '"iS'-  *°  "^'""  '""■  '^'•^"g''  ^'"^  Erie  canal 
29,  1837.  aestruction  is  at  Schlosser,  Niagara  county,  New  York,  December 

oth:rT^^prirs:  ^'^^^^^^^^^^-^^^^^  on  Lake  Erie  and  the 
are  use/ when  the  Consolidation  is  in  existence  '  '  '°'"*'  thirty-five  only 
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built  ^^t^c^lt  c;;,tb:  "*■  '"""*  »""  '"  '•°"""»»'°"  «'"'in8  the  above  period,  only  /,„  „,,, 

«n  l-xcni^irofS^;;^^';,;::.^ -.rir  eo'S  ^'f 'S«n  w„s  tl.  Hcry  Clay.     ,„  A„„„e   ,«.>; 
jvu h  the  Wi,.nebagoc.     AfteMie  V '^ /^^rnid '^r*"' ''"^"""'•^^^^^^^^^ 
I   -ny  Clay      From  that  period  to  IH."?  somt'or    e  h"   ^  «°''"'"°^         suite  returned  in£ 
O.  the  brcMkmgoutof  the  Ulack  Hawk^ar^scvml  of   ?„  '  ""'V  ^'"'"  ''"J'-  •>"'  "o  fhrti  e 
mont  to  convey  troops  to  the  disntflTtedTerritorv     Lml  r.  •  '''■^'''■>"'  ^'^'■«'  ^''artered  by  covern: 
tl.e  s.Kht  of  one  of  those  stranpe  visiters  ^  '  ""''  ^'"™«°'  ^°'  "'«  fi"t  time,  was  gree°e7by 

::;l!:P'^^^^f^^^^  of  „  ne.  e™  m  Me  navigation. 

square,  with  su«iciei.t  addSn^r  ,J S  A  r  K  ectio'^'^r  r""  ''"^  ^-'^-n  sulLrooms  si'xZ^ 
pmihar  symmetry  of  the  vessel,  she  vv  LX  nff'^  ^"""'^'-^ ''  ''«'«''«  more;  and  from  I  c 
em.gra.mg  IJer  space  below,  forstorage  is^I  Li!"  ■  '""'"'^  "^^^on'modati^ns  for  fa  mi  £ 
propna  ed  for  that  purpose.     The  pecS  fbah  fl'  *''  "'"'rl  ""^  ''""'''^ '"'"  of  the  vesse  an 

"uxiliaries.     On  examining  the  S    erv    a    o/J  T'T'"  •'^^•'"'  ""'^"'<^«  '«  ''"  engine  and  it," 
steam  apparatus  and  its  perfect  ZpS\ho  «Z^    '"'^  ^'^^  .^''^  '"«"'"'  compaetnLss  of  t he 
simple  and  very  small,  lie^  dose  upZH'elson   ailU?':"'«  ^"'  '^Z'^'''"  *°"^-     The  engine 
of  Lncson's  patent,  was  made  at  li.l.,  r..  ,.„  i  •  '       "  ""^  *""  "  ^Pn^e  of  six  feet  sduare      I   ;1 
Lore  ren,ark!  that  the  w^t  of  „„  eS'e«"d'hor^r''''  '"  be  of  flf.y  horse  powe       wj.' mi?,'.! 
nt  from  sixty  to  ninety  ton?  the  de"„d"|   glft'oHv  ,^^  alZ  :f  ""'  ^''^'''  « '"'"'^-^  isTstimaf  d 
are  made  of  boiler  lion,  three-ciirhilm  of  «„  ,,  i  .if       I  ropeller  escapes  carryinc      Thn  nnXii 
and  are  placed  on  two'  ion.  Z^^ttlVj^^^^^^^^^ 

The  diameter  of  the  paddles"  is  six  feet  four    nches'^Fro?.!"?.  '^'°'"  ''."'"■■  «'^^  "^  '•'«  stern-post' 
cules  IS  built  and  fitted  out,   having  cost  nearh.  20  oSo  dol   'r? "f  •''^  "'""'"''  '"  ^'"'^1'  '•'«  He^ 
Holhsters  are  determined  to  give  the  experimem  a  f.'.ll  Ivi  •    /  •".  "  "PP^^nt  that  the  Messrs 
tonnage,  for  the  same  owners,  is  now  bein/h,  i     n^  P         u  '^""  *"?'•     Another  boat,  of  the  san.o 
Cleveland  propeller  was  laun'ched  on  tl  ""aaSult     aS."'^;^  '"'  «"""'^t  ^°n«  •     'He 

progressing  toward  completion  at  Chicago  '       '^  "'^  *^""''  '"^'"'^  "^  "'^  ki"d  is  rapidly 

one  of  ^'irTatsf  s^alS  wronLrtr  cort"'  '^j"  ^"'^'^^  "^^  P^'-"-  P-  diem  •  while 

Some  of  the  steamers  even  exceed  "his^ca,  Z  o.  by'^hirtv^Lfn"  '"''  ^'^  *^'«''^  dolCs'a  day 

I  he  aggregate  and  importance  of  our  lake  t  hHp  ;"   J'""^*'^  P"  ^^nt.  ■^• 

he  past  season  by  the  committee  on  commerce  to  S^^^^^^^^^^  '"  "  '""P"'"'  '""^e  during 

upon  Lake  Erie  and  the  upper  lakes  iZoTll,?  fif?^?    '"  ^'  "PP^*""*'  '''«'  '"  ' «4 1 ,  there  werf 
2.000,000  and  3,000,000  of'dolla  s    „nH  ••-        ••    ^'  '"■"•""«'  constructed  at  a  cost  of  hptt^o 
for  strength.  sea-wo;thiness,  b ea  .  y  o?  moTerinJ'X'  '"'"'  W?^  '■'•°'»  «»«  to  800  toL)  S" 
^.th  any  in  America  ;  and,'  notwilhlnding'  tl  excfX  end"''''  T'  !f '"P"^''  advantai^.  st 
that  year,   hat  their  aggregate  earnings  for  fVe  ght  and  1  L        '=°""""ed  pecuniary  pressure  df 
ga.on.and  after  accomplishing  voya^   amStin^  Jn  J  •    ?"^f '''  ^"""S  the  season  of  navl 
miles,  were  707,132  dollars.     burimTtl  p  ^^^     ^  collectively,  by  estimation,  to  near  450nnn 
suilves.uls,  on  the  same  lake;.  wa^Sa L  aU  2^0  000 ir''''^^  T°""'  °'  -Pita"  i.  vesled  ?n 
season,  are  estimated  nt  750,000  dollars      If  to  t\f'         ?  ''"■':  ""'^ ""''''  earnings,  durin-  the  san  ^ 
for  fre  ght  and  toll  upon  United  sSterprodncts  passed  d'llrf  '^^  "'" '°  ^'  ^'^^''^  15o"oo    dollart 
canal.it  will  be  seen  that  the  product  of  the  n^viLf-T" ''''''''•"'' ^^r  through  the  W'ellan,! 
amounts  annually  to  the  large  s°m  of  1  7  WOOOd^l        and  commercial  business  upon  these  S 
ductive  of  the  valt  advantage  of  A.rn  sh'i,  "'er.IovmcT.t'  ^nf '  "'  ""=  '""''  *''"^'  "  ''as  beeVpro 
and  others  connected,  of  necessity,  with  the  InIS   '  '"PP°''  '"^  g^<^^'  ""'"^ers  of  saiC. 

bad  ac^T^'u  3;s:jjtass\£'PiS,tr^^^ 

cleared  from  that  port  for  Canada  or  SweSandcaL^f  ^nS  f'pP^d,  896.550  bushel' ^we^ 
period,  and  from  the  same  place.  4->2  c  ear™  nf  i'  f'^r'.*'"'  "'^''e  were,  during  the  same 

s»;>,>i  v.,,.,,  p..i„,  .„,,,  •„roSsf,  ^^'sf;:^;zi£S^;!!^i^^s^ 

eiic  ,„«„o„c.  prodnced  „p„„  llioseinKSbv  fcL„l  ,'    ""f  I"  """"'"d  a  con.id?B,iijL  & 
b....«n  .,,.  n„d,o„  „d  B„md„,  b,  cSL'HTCSSrt'nC^r^^^^^^^^^^ 


Worn 


1827, 
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canal.  „f  ...e  C?Sft,e'^3!''S:;h';:"  "r"^  -ompiisheci.  of  .hecVi;^^;;!"!;;.)^.;: 

is  to  unite  Pittsburg  witl.  the  lakes  at  Erio!  Ind  of  S  '"--'-"'-^^ "":■•'  ''"^•..'""*  °^  """  ™""'  -'"<-•'' 


road  wl.iclM.re  rc.s,^ctVv;iy7„"r;;;;;se'^;f  oomj^  °"'^''  ""'-'''  "'■••"'"""'•"•eation  by  rail 

„,  rcu  of  the  lakes, 

25.000,000  dollars.-"""'     ^ ""  ^'^"''""•y  "<■  ^var  estimates  its  annual  val.ic  at  a  sum  exceeding 


Of  .1         .-17   "  "  ™""e  of  completion? 
ut  the  actual  condition  of  the  commerce  of  tl 
believed,  can  be  formed     ""  '-"■■■mtrcL  oi  tl 


ic  lakes,  some  adequate  conception,  it  is 


CREW. 


Captain 

Clerk ;■ 

Steward ■','.." 

Nine  deck  bnuda, eacti.' 

Mglit  flremcn 

Piiur  wlieelnmen ' 

One  engineer 

Two  aaiistanta,  each..  '.[ 


i'er  Month 


• 


,    ^      .  '^r.  at  the  farthe.t,  1000  dullara  for  labour. 

,."..^""PS  "'ilF"°d.  a  Steamboat  will  make  four  trips  to  Detroit 


and  back  to  Buffalo,  and 


Tin,  I  ■  I    -  fV^^  ^°'^*^'  comprising  the  wliole  of  the 

cnces  in  the  cost  of  outfitr  The~MTssonri  Th^^h  nrp«      I"'?'  ^'''''T^  ''°"''  "'^^'^  "'"'-"  ^'«'  differ- 
for  service,  80.000  dollars.     hS  ^^".SnUT/t'^T  ^t^?  '°--  <:-'  -'-"  ready 


A..    1    1^'  "":'""'^s  o'"t'r  trining contingencies. 
Attached  to  the  lake  consolidation  there  are  thirty. 

class  now  nflnn»   n.,    I  .,!,„  I?_:-        n    .  .  .    .      " 


large  class  now  afloat  on  Lake  Erie. 


U.e  hull  of  a  vessel.  wa^piircfcrbiniS^dS^ 

fitted  out  three  years  ago,  at  a  U^'/Sf  laSrTd^rateriai:  ^e^V^r'^f^^^^^    T  Y'li  "'"' 

back  to  Unffalo!  and  COO  cords  to  CI  ical'  Z  "°f  °^  T  •  f  ''''y  '"""•'  «^  '^«  '»  Detr^oU  and 
eighty  cords  to  DetroitanSck  or  37^1^ ^l,ii  ""^''W  "g'' P'''^?^"'-'',  I'oat  will  consume  about 
Conslitution  this  seaso."  to  fiolt  S  hnS  T°  ""''  ^'''^^  .  ."^'""'"S  "'"  "'■^'  '^^'^«  ^"Ps  of  the 
dollar  seventy-five  centl  per  cS  aZuntS'rn  »M°"'"r^'*  1130  cords  of  «ood.  at  a  cost  of 
"  When  runnin..  tho'^^lTfTnr.Ti'?^'^"  *"'""«  f'^cfon  of  oqoo  dollars  for  fuel. 


vei  er  that  has  nassed  hptn,«pn  r,i«-  i ■■—."'"  "c.^.-fjiug  ,,Aiiusiveiy  to  L,aKe  iine.     Every  tra. 


apprehend  have  been  generally  supposed  to 


exist. 


n„;/     r         ^    .  •'  ""I'f""^^  lu  exist, . 

Dmlj,  hnc  of  ,teamers.  -A  numerous  meeting,  called  by  his  worship 


once  than  would,  we 


the 


mayor,  was   held 
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sa^ss^  J- Pre- iH  3^!ri 

naniM  and  Iny  the  plan  regularly  before  tn  n^yMi     v  ..  ^"^  '°  ™'"*'  "P'^n'y  ^rward  witli  their 


When 
built. 


IHIO.., 
18IH... 
I8U.., 
IN30... 
I8SI... 

I8:ii... 

1832... 
1833... 
1834... 


1836.. 
1837.. 
1839.. 
1839.. 
1841.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


Namei . 

Ontario* ~ 

Sopuiu* .". 

Martha  (Igden*  ' 
Brownvllle*....' 
Oharleii  Carrol*.' 
Haul  Pry. ; 

United  .States..."" 
Blark  Hawkt ....! 

Oswegoi 

John  Marihall..'" 

Oneida \ 

1'elegraph. ...."'.'.■ 
St.  Lawrence.... 

I^xpreaa ' 

George  Clinton..'" 
President 

Ladyof  theLakc.! 
Rocheater 


Tona. 


400 

78 

ISO 


Where  built. 


When 
built. 


Sackett'a  harbour 
Ditto. 
-      Ditto. 
150      Brownville. 
'JJ      Sjcki'tt's  harbour, 
"O     Ogdenaburir. 
IS"      Ditto. 

French  Creek. 

Oawegn. 

Lake  Erie, 

Oiiwego. 

Deiter. 

Oawego. 

I'uttiieyTille. 

Oawego. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


200 
400 

00 
30O 
200 
4  SO 
ISO 
100 

GO 
425 
400 


Namea, 


Total  torn I    4120    ( 

Er,con  PropeUers.  ru^^J^^r,,fron,  0..ego  ,0  CMcago 


1841  ... 

1842,.  .. 
1843.... 
1843.... 


iss,;. 

1838. 
1842. 
1842. 


Vandalia., 
Chicago..,. 
Oawego.. ,. 
New  York. 


Total  tons. 


180 
130 
ISO 
ISO 

600 


I  Oawego. 

Ditto. 
!  Ditto. 

Ditto. 


SriUsli  Government  Vesteh. 

350 
ISO 


Traveller 

Experiment 

Mohawk  (iron  ve's") 
tlierokee 


Total  ton I3J0 


1,10 

700 


Niagara. 
Ditto. 
Kingston, 
Ditto. 


Ji;«^A»^.r "'' '"  ''"''^'' 


Prontenac*. . 

Charlotte*... 

Dalbouaiu*  ,. 

Tiironto* 

Queeuaton*  ., 

Canada*  

Niagara* 

Alciope* 

Sir  Jamea  Kempt* 

Oreat  Britain*  . 

Iroquoia* 

John  By*  

William  IVth... 

Tranait 

Britan.(laidup). 

CobourB 

Brockvllle 

Kingatnn 

Oom.  Bariief  ..,, 

Union 

St,  George 

Sir  Robert  I'eelt. 

Gore 

Queen  Victoria... 
Hen.  Glldcralevc. 

Highlander 

Allrion 

America '.\ 

City  of  Toronto.. 

Sovereign 

Hrincefs  Royal.. 

Canada 

Frontenac 

Sir  Charlea 

Prince  of  VValea. 

Admiral 

C.  Juat.  Roljinaon 
bclipae 


Tona. 


Where  built. 


'•'•"«'«"'» 12,C00" 


3ft0 
300 
3S0 
2.'t0 
400 
4S0 
200 
700 
100 


3. '10 
300 
800 
360 
200 
27S 
300 
400 

200 
200 

380 

300 
300 
300 
800 
47S 
800 
4S0 
300 
200 
200 
400 
400 
400 


700    jKingalon. 
130     DiitS. 

Preacott. 

Toronto. 

Queenalon. 

Toronto, 

Brockvllle. 

Niagara. 

KingMton. 

Preacott. 
-      Ditto. 
200     Kingaton. 
480     Gananoque. 

Oakville. 

Kingaton. 

Oobourg. 

Brockvllle. 

Kingaton.l 

Ditto.        ' 

Oakville. 

Kingaton. 

Brockvllle. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Kingston. 

Coteau  du  Lac. 

Brockvllle. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Preacott. 

Kingaton. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Niagara. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 


t  Loat  in  1842. 
_li)«?troyed^yjhe^a^,  i„  ,839. 


"In     AA-f  ^-^^::uir£^::;L;;jLj^;;»j:atrint«jn  1938. 

vosds  of  a  largo  eta  o,„  ,„„  di„c.  !,U  Ho'm«,l  ZZ  Upp"  Late."°"  """"'  ''  ""Pl"«l, 
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MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMEN  IS  OF  TflE  COMMERCE  AND   NAVIOATION    f.E  THE 
AMERICAN  TOWNS  ON  THE  LAKES. 

The  present  trade  of  the  inland  seaH  of  America,  according  to  a  statement 
m  the  Buffalo  Advertiser,  is  but  a  fraction,  if  any,  short  of  being  four  time,  the 
amount  of  the  export  and  import  trade  in  1775,  of  the  3,000,000  inhabitants 
t^en  living  in  the  thirteen  revolted  colonies. 

According  to  Pitkin,  the  foreign  trade  of  those  colonies  for  the  six  years  pre- 
ceding 1775  was  on  an  average :— 


Kxporti  • 
Import*  < 


Total. 


£ 

1,73!!.  141 
S,;  311,030 


4,4M,l7lt 


dolUn, 
7,779,910 
12,130,939 


19,909,740 


The  official  records  at  Washington,  as  recently  stated  by  Colonel  J.J.  Abert, 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Topographical  Engineers,  show  that  the  trade 
of  our  great  lakes,  was,  in  1841 — 


Exportf. 
1  ID  porta. 


'*'°**' 65,826,0M 


dolltri. 
38,34S,SB1 
33,483,441 


Notwithstanding  the  over  trading  which  marked  the  year  1836,  the  aggregate 
of  the  export  and  import  trade  on  the  lakes  that  year  was  only  16,416,354  dol- 
lars. Subtract  the  latter  from  the  amount  of  the  lake  trade  of  1841,  and  the 
difference  will  be  49,364,668  doUars-an  increase  oi fifty  millions  in  five  years  ! 
By  this  ratio,  the  commerce  of  the  lakes  during  the  present  year  should  exceed 
85,000,000  dollars. 

In  1819,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  on  the  lakes. 

In  1827,  the  waters  of  Lake  Michigan  were  first  ploughed  by  steam— a  boat 
having  made  an  excursion  to  Green  bay. 

In  1832,  a  boat  reached  Chicago  with  troops. 

In  1833,  there  were  eleven  boats  on  the  lakes,  which  cost  360,000  dollars, 
and  carried  that  year  61,480  passengers  ;  and  with  the  freight  the  receipts  were 
22.9,212  dollars  69  cents.  This  season  three  trips  were  made  to  Chicago,  and 
one  to  Green  bay ;  the  amount  of  receipts  was  4335  dollars  39  cents.  The 
time  of  running  from  Buffalo  and  returning  averaged  twenty-two  days. 

In  1834,  seven  new  boats  came  out,  which  made  eighteen  in  service  for  the 
year..  Total  cost,  500,000  doUars.  The  amount  of  the  earnings  of  the  boats 
this  year  was  238,565  dollars  95  cents.  Two  trips  were  made  to  Green  bay,  and 
three  to  Chicago;  and  the  amount  received  for  them  was  6273  dollars  65  cJnts. 
In  1839,  the  increase  of  business  to  Chicago  in  Lake  Michigan,  and  ports 
west  of  Detroit,  was  so  great  that  a  regular  line  of  eight  boats  ran  from  Buffalo 
to  Chicago,  making  a  trip  in  sixteen  days. 

In  1840,  the  number  of  boats  on  the  lakes  increased  to  forty-eight,  and  the  cost 
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of  them  was  2,200,000  dollars.    The 


American  tteamboats 

.  !•         'ailing Teanela.. 
BniiaU  veneU,  gonerally. 


ToUl. 


we  can  get  at,  is- 


dollarii.  cig. 
767,132  27 
760,000  00 
150,000    00 


T     J       m ■ 1,667,132    27 

tonnage  m  1841,  at  the  various  districts  on  the  lakes,  was- 


Sackett's  Harbour. 

Oswego 

Niagara 

Buffalo. 

Cleveland 


Sandurty  ^.?"''"  '"^"'' I     25,?oi. 

Detroit........ ■;;: ,?'«J2 

Mackinaw ""■"""I      "'470 


Carried  forward 

The  district  of  Detroit  excel 
Miscellaneous  Items,  illustrati 


s  any  other— Cleveland  next. 


D  ESC  RIPTION. 


u/  1.  ••„  «»t«l  tonnage ". '""" 

Welland  Canal—  ^O' 

Wheat  paasing  on .     .    , 

Flourpa»»iDg  on..  bushels 

Income  ....  barrels 

Krie  Canal—      £■ 

Wh!f  J  ■"?  S""'  '^"'warded  at  Buffalo  ton. 

Per  cent  of  whole  tolls ....      dollars 


Wheat  forwarded  at  Buffalo 1. ..,.  , 

Flour  forwarded  at  Buffalo.  S''^*^ 

Wheat  arrived  at  Hudson  rireV 1  "if *  ' 

r.fc»"""»  "  Hud.r r'iV7;.V.V.\V.V.\\\'i."a''.$et 


Michigan — 

Flour  shipped  from  Detroit 

F  c.ur  shipped  from  Toledo 

*  lour  .hipped  from  ports  on  Uke  Michigan ' 


..do, 

..do, 

■  .do. 

...do, 


.ation .  nZl     _  .'  r^'"  '^'  ^^'•^°"'-  ^-  <^1«-  °f  ice,  to  the  close  of 


navi- 


I^i^  Commerce  of  Cleveland,  oSiHsStta^ 
•  departures  (steam  vessels  not  included)  at  th. 
;dofMareh,  1841,  when  the  harbour  wa,  elear  „. 

Geor,j'B.Merr::.ttro?::irf,^:r'AirruVTr^^^ 

Whole  n^hero,  arrivals,  ,304.  <rf *ch  4ar;e;;7;„rSd ia  "p^rts 


AMKRICAN  LAKE  TRADE. 


on  Lake  Erie,  and  American  and  Canadian  ports  vid  Well, 
articles  of  cargo  :_ 
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and  canal.     Principal 


A  11 T  I  C  L  E  S. 


Merchandi,e package. 

tons 
.Ibi. 

pi..iir....:;;;;;:;;.v;.v i^- 

do. 

■  tonn. 


Salt. 
Fish 


Cdrgi)  by  atenuiboiits,  no  account. 


Quantity. 


r  umber, 

35,485 

489 

80,100 

■1,UI1 

1,121 

1,101 

423 


A  RTIC  LES. 


Corn .     ,    , 

Whtat....       huaheli 

I-Hmber*....'.V i 

Shingles ; .V"  ™J 

suyv,.. :::::: thousand 

ShiDgle  bolts ■.■.■.■.' V;,H-' 

Burr  blocks....     "i**' 

—  No, 


Quantity. 


l,I08,0U0yec*7rtf«*  CanailaT 


number. 

11,165 

1,720 

3,058,000 

1,802 

69 

333 

1,500 


:£3-=--"«™-"^'"'-~ 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat.., 

Corn 

Oats 

Flour*... 

H->rk 

Whiskey, 
tard..... 


bushels 

do. 

do. 

' barrels. 

<lo. 

do. 

do 

kegs, 

Salt  ."■■.■.*."'. ...tons 

Flax  and  gra™  seedV.V.*.::::: ^""t' 

Butter f- 

• do, 

;;  :: keg«. 

I'otaih ■.""■. k'*T 

— barrels 


Qa?.ntity. 


number. 

1,593,000 

203,000 

17,229 

460,810 

33,733 

13,348 

1,503 

3,701 

60 

17,030 

2,051 

541 

15,542 

28 

1,006 


ARTICLES. 


Beef . 

Beans """'e'' 

Cheese ,.■.'■. '^}' 

do. 

Pobacco"  ;'.■.■.;■. ......tons 

Hams,..,.. hogsheads 

Coal '""k» 

Grindstones,.,  !'.!'■,'. '"'" 


Principal 


Quantity. 


Staves.,, 


,do. 


Black  walnuJ  VumbeV.".';,\V;.":  ••*'"'"•"'''' 

Feathers ••".''• 

Wool ?»=•" 

Cotton ''»'«' 

Hide •^"- 

No. 


number. 

808 

647 

1295 

32 

000 
2082 
4329 

2<IU 
2954 

144 

962 

661 

17-1 
1031 


*  »*.383  barrels  shi^i^db^  steamboat^ 

jOfthe^aboye  were  shipped  to  the 

ARTICLES. 


Wheat .....    , 

Corn bushels 

Oats '. ^"• 

Flour. ....do. 

Pork,,.,,, : '•"'•?'• 

.do, 


Quantity 


H^XHl££L?lUpperandJ^er  Canada: 

ARTICLES, 


number, 

271,913 

47,393 

969 

G«,605 

13,469 


Beef . 

Coal barrels 

Grindstones  ■,■.■.■.■,■.■.■. '"'?'■ 

Staves ......do, 

thousand 


Quantity, 


number. 

760 

1553 

157 

34 


l^nI'^'tZ\  '"   ^^'^^^^^^^h-n-.  «'<^y--;  steamboats,  seven; 
bngs  four    sloops,  two  ;  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage,  9504  tons. 
Canal  Commerce  of  Clevehn,,!     tk^  ^  n      •       *  '  .     *  ''""''• 
on  which  toll  1,  charg^  ■^t^iT^lJ^T'l  T°'""  °'  '""*•"''''«' 
ley,  E„,  .he  col  to  .t  clvefa  Id     There  f  T,"  °'  "^  "^  "="*- 

the  eanal,  during  the  year  184     27^ «Ifl.?K       '^J        ^'"°''"'''  ''''  ""y  "' 

ARTICLES  ARRIVED, 


Wbeat.,. bushels 

Flax  seed j„ 

?"'•'> '.'.A». 

"»•»••,•■•'••, do. 

Mineral  coal jg 

£'""' barVels 

Pork do 

wijl-key WZ 

Butter ih. 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes do 

?'"'«"'« doi 

^'•'» do. 

Bacon ^^ 

Pig  iron.. :j„; 

Iron  and  nails j,, 

Merchandise.... ij,,' 


quantity. 

1,564,421 

2,518 

245,018 

32,851 

478,370 

441,429 

29,794 

12,270 

1,463,280 

100,111 

58,148 

961,161 

l,H«|,27i 

968il66 

3,005,417 

682,141 


quantity, 

1,311,665 

9,170 

218,756 

24,154 

466,844 

492,71 1 

83,272 

9,967 

I  115,050 

584,851 

250,202 

1.311,185 

1,9/4,286 

3,172,872 

513,440 


7"''*™» hogsheads 

Lumber f^g, 

Staves  and  hogsheads.pieces 


Wood., 


•cords 


ARTICLES  CLEARED, 

Fur'S:',',-.-.:, r 

G>p»um ::::;:do' 

Shingles '"i* 

Hoops,  flat .'.'.' .'."jo' 


quantity, 

912 

328,998 

978,458 

1,78» 


59,793 

9,309 

15,227,709 

927,450 

!.532.!»n 

1,722,262 

2,578 

732,400 

374 


quantity. 

1,263 

313,949 

879.398 

2,990 


49,456 

6,274 

10,091,803 

1,062,785 

I,789,4z2 

1,399,702 

2,394 

830,225 

_     m 
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AMERICA. 


"H,!"-'^^^^^^^^^^^ 


YEARS. 


1830. 

1831. 

1833.. 

IS33.. 

1834., 

1833.. 

1830.. 

1837.. 
1838.. 
1839. . 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


S  team- 
boa  ta. 


number. 

1 

I 

1 

1 

I 

3 

4 

7 
11 
11 
7 
7 
fi 
4 


SchooDers. 


number. 
12 
14 
21 
32 
27 
29 
31 
48 
SO 
49 
34 
66 
67 
74 


Slnopi. 


number. 
2 
4 
3 
4 
3 
fi 
3 
6 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 


Brigs. 


number. 


Sbips. 


number. 


Tonnage. 


tnna. 
1029 


3962 


9304 


8671 
8386 


Arrival  of  ves- 
sels exclusive  of 
Steamboats. 


number. 

213 

333 

497 

794 

838 

878 

920 

930 
1054 
1024 
1344 
1304 
1418 
1382 


Departure  of 
vessels,  exclusive 
of  Steamboats. 


number. 
218 
3S0 
408 
790 
835 
870 
021 
951 

lO.'W 

1029 

1344 

1306 

1412 

14,12 


The  following  statement  of  produce  cleared  in  1830,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio 
which  town  ,s  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  canal  with  Lake  Erie,  shows 
the  first  commencement  of  a  trade  in  new  articles  which  must  accumulate  rapidly 
and  principaUy  flow  through  the  western  canal  of  this  state :— 


ARTICLES. 


FUh.-.v;.v.v.v:"":::: ""^ 

M""t°°e» :"v;;::: : :  .pa,"; 


Quantity. 


number. 
23,404 
4,482 
10 


ARTICLES. 


Gypsum , 

Merchandise .[....do 


Quantity. 


number. 
85 
1,461 


The  following  articles  of  property  have  arrived  at  Cleveland,  by  way  of  the 
canal,  during  the  year  1830:— 


ARTICLES. 


JJ"»f»* bushel. 

£»»'•••• tons 

li?'}\- barrel- 

Whiskey d„_ 


Quantity. 


number. 

176,689 
3,100 

32,988 
2,442 


ARTICLES. 


Itli:::: ^»"f' 

Linseed  oil . . . ". '. '. '. ". '.■.:; .'  I ".V."." .V.'.' "  Vart  s 
Pot  and  pearl  aabes. »„„, 


Quantity. 


number. 
873 

148 
802 
104 


The  above  arrivals    ..-^  canal,  may  be  considered  as  the  principal  articles 
exported  from  Cleveland,  during  the  year  1830. 


Phodhce  discharged  from  the  Ohio  canal,  at  Cleveland,  and  the  Tolls  of  the  Ohio,  Miami,  and 

i>ew  York  canals. 


YEARS. 


Flour. 


f*'J '  98,302" 

\l^ 132,319 

}°39 264,887 

"j? I  803,461 

'!«' '  441,425 

'_M* ^  492,711 


Wheat. 


bushels. 

380,760 

33:),8fl8 

387,232 

46.3,821 

549,141 

1,220,012 

1,515,820 

2,155,407 

1,. 504,421 

1,311,063 


Pork. 

barrels. 
22,7.58 
33,884 
19,814 
13,572 
42,057 
39,055 
30,717 
23,017 
29,797 
32,272 


Coal. 


buhhels, 

49,131 

95,034 

50,473 

84,124 

183,484 

73,292 

134,881 

172,206 

478,370 

466,844 


Ohio  cannl, 
'lolls. 


dollars, 
I36,.'S33 
164,488 
185,684 
211,823 
2(I3,428 
382, 13? 
423,599 
452,122 
410,202 
,487,442 


Miami. 
I'oUs. 


dollars. 
50,470 
50,040 
51,917 
31,116 
02,8,33 
(7,863 
78,601 
70,321 
72,012 
7 1,. 500 


New  York. 
Tolls. 


dollars. 
l,40.<,82a 
1,341,3'^g 
1,348,986 
1,614,336 
1,292,027 
1>«90,9I  I 
1,610,382 
1,7?»,747 
2,034,882 
1,008,000 


AMERICAN  LAKE  TRADE. 
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(veland, 
o  1843, 


lure  of 

xclufive 

nboats. 

ber. 

Ig 

50 

DO 
15 

to 
tl 
n 
so 

t9 

14 
16 
•i 

12 


Dhio, 
hows 
)idly. 


ity. 

er. 
> 

I 


The  following  tabular  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Tolls  received  on  the  Ohio  and  Miami 
Canals,  and  the  Amount  paid  since  December  1,  1826 : 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


1827. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. c 
1834., 
1835., 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839., 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


OHIO     CANAL. 


ReceWed  for 

lolls,  fines,   and 

water-rents. 


dirs. 

CtF. 

1,SOO 

00 

4,000 

no 

7,000 

00 

30,4D3 

93 

64,864 

17 

70,982 

48 

136,555 

70 

164,488 

98 

185,684 

48 

211,823 

32 

293,428 

79 

382,135 

flfi 

423,590 

84 

452,122 

03 

416,202 

63 

387,442 

22 

322,754 

82 

MIAMI    CANAL. 


D„'j     .,    »       r"^  engineers, 
raid  collectors      superinteiid- 
and  inspectors,   ents,  and  for  re. 
I         pairs.* 


dlrs. 

cts 

70O 

00 

000 

00 

1,100 

00 

1,300 

00 

2,100 

00 

3,600 

00 

4,125 

00 

5,325 

00 

S,.325 

00 

5,650 

00 

7,050 

00 

7,250 

00 

8,200 

00 

8,500 

00 

10,240 

00 

0,000 

00 

8,000 

00 

dlrs,    cts. 


33,741 

26 

71,853 

40 

75,875 

10 

84,846 

81 

115,688 

82 

192,344 

99 

195,627 

13 

113,002 

05 

124,263 

49 

129,217 

51 

114,897 

77 

Received  for 

toIU,   fines,  and 

water-rents. 


dlrs.      cts. 


t  This  amount*  n'^cru'j'er.ls'rlttd?'"""  ""'  'f^  [„?,?'" 


8,042 
20,941 
30,082 
36,653 
36,847 
50,470 
50,040  09 
51,917  00 
51,116 
62,833 
77,803 
78,601 
70,321 
72,fl2 
58,460  34 
68,640     09 


52 

40 
08 
19 
53 

88 


Paid  col- 
lectors   and 
inspectors. 


dollars. 


1200 
1200 
1550 
1700 
1975 
2225 
2225 
2225 
2675 
2700 
2500 
2500 
2672 
2026 
2500 


Paid 


engineers, 


aupennteud- 
ents,  nnd  for  re- 
pairs. 


dlrs.    cts. 


10,329 

69 

6,938 

O.'S 

0,605 

06 

9,237 

91 

5,663 

83 

7,940 

37 

16,927 

57 

28,768 

77 

46,5,'iO 

91 

32,057 

2,'J 

44,001 

19 

22,563 

M 

50,780 

55 

20,634 

70 

t36,326 

05 

.  Thi.  i.,Ai  '^-  """^  charged  as  construction. 

:  This  includes  expenditures  on  the  Warren  County  canal. 


Received  at  Cleveland,  vid  the  Ohio  Canal. 


YEARS. 


the 


ty. 


cles 


and 


ork. 


1833 
1834 
1835, 
1836, 
1837 
1838, 
1839, 
1840. 
1841, 
1842. 
1843. 


Barrels  of  Flour.    Bushels  of  Wheat 


Quantity. 
98,302 
105,326 
132,310 
167,131 
203,691 
287,465 
264,887 
505,461 
441,425 
402,711 
877,360 


Quantity. 

386,700 

333,868 

387,23* 

403,821 

549,141 

1,229,012 

1,515,820 

2,155,407 

1,564,421 

1,311,665 

813,.')36 


Barrels  of  Pork. 

Buahela  of  Coal. 

Quantity. 

Quantity. 

22,758 

4'I,I34 

33,884 

05,634 

10,814 

50,473 

13,572 

84,121 

42,057 

183,484 

39,055 

73,292 

30,717 

134,881 

23,017 

172,206 

29,797 

478,370 

52,272 

460,844 

13,177 

387.834 

Pounds  of  Merchandise  shipped  on  the  Ohio  Panoio  ^i»i,  *u    a 

^^  "^  "'"°  ^""^'^'  ^'th  the  Aggregate  Loans  of  the  Ohio  Banlis. 


YEARS. 


MERCHANDISK  SHIPPED  PROM- 


._ 


Clereland. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1835, 
IB36, 
1837. 
1838, 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


lbs. 
5,260,000 
9,896,440 
10,127,613 
14,830,9.'>0 
13,384,059 
10,757,386 
18,875,286 
10,125,282 
10,783,514 
15,164,747 
10,001,803 
13,260,758 
11,552,460 


Portstnoulh. 


Cincinnati. 


lbs. 


5,868,605 
7,220,003 
3,487,271 
3,703,393 
7,08,^735 
6,747,666 
5,773,929 
5,111,112 
5,886,587 
.5,176,823 


lbs. 

6,124,000 
5,5(i8,000 
7,217,000 
0,065,000 
6,020,000 
6,887,000 
8,064,640 
5,506,282 
4,369,433 
2,842,861 
3,051,203 
4,112,291 


lbs. 


27,926,655 
26,669,962 
20,264,6.67 
29,625,679 
34,875,6,67 
23,097,361 
2,6,298,109 
18,045,776 
22,788,038 
20,841,774 


Bank  Loans. 


dollars. 


10,071,250 
17,070,250 
18,175,699 
10,505,662 
16,,620,360 
13,414,087 
9,818,128 
6,937,980 
4,019,10,? 
2,845,345 


^^l^^:2T:^^'S:S^  we..rrdi""s:^S  -'-7  •=r'=°-'-*  -">  -tended 
excess  of  the  means  o/payment.     Tliis  took  d lace  Ktrl^.    ^  ?'  """^  '"'^^  "^  g^^'J^  prolonged  ." 

of  the  late  national  1 


of  banks  createdto^t=n;™n:rinZ^cirXa^i£^^ 

nalbanL"_i/„„V,jif„„„„-..  "^  '"e  anticipated  expiration  of  the  clmrtPr 


vol.  II, 


5h 
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AMERICA. 


Total  Exports  of  Leading  Articles  from  the  Ports  of  Cleveland,  Portsmouth,  and  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 


Y  K  A  R  S. 


1836. 
1830 

1837. 
1838. , 
1839., 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 


Wool. 


Iba. 


8'.!,  1 02 
63,349 
138,353 
2%4,G00 
429,67(1 
978,794 


Fork. 


barrels. 

43,073 
70,889 
70,614 

120,666 
67,205 

103,634 

121,230 
93,098 

IU2,U23 


Lard. 


lbs. 
522,498 
63g,-i69 
1,360,410 
2,144,231 
3,872,891 
2,230,379 
4,117,030 
4,937,178 
6,467,157 
9,919.229 


Coal. 


buahels. 

60,473 

84,124 

183,484 

73,292 

134,881 

172,206 

478,370 

466,844 

387,834 

540,303 


Wheat  and  Floor. 


buihela, 
1,178,706 
1,407,620 
1,636,061 
3,738,196 
3,360,615 
3,778,392 
4,805,327 
4,244,663 
4,186,114 
4,306,213 


"  The  quantity  of  merchandise  imported  into  Oliio,  in  1844,  was  sixty  ner  cent  of  the  nnantitv 
imported  in  1839.  when  the  loans  of  the  banks  had  been  runnin?near  tfeTr  hTghSt  pointe  S 
£„r:;''r^'^^1.^1P?:^l«P-i"-']?velarge^^^^^  TheTalue' of  tECoS  mer! 


ARTICLES. 


jyoo' lb». 

fofk barrels 

''•f? lbs. 

9.9?' bushels 

Wheat do. 

Total  increase,  fl»e  articles . .  | 


Quantity. 


896,602 

42,000 

0,040,338 

406,424 

738,600 


Value. 


dollars. 
448,346 
420,000 
4-.!0,000 
202,712 
738,600 


2,220,668 


Ohio,'^lhl"'tton83r"'^  of  6,439.856  dollars  more,  in  the  year's  business  of  1844,  in  favour  of 

Statement  showing  the  Principal  Articles  Imported  and  Exnorted  it  tli«.  V^^t  «f  ru-  '„„j 
diiring  the  Year  1843.     Also  W  whole  NumL  of  ArLts  anToepar  fre^  t^^^ 
Vessels  belonging  to  the  District  of  Cuyahoga,  and  the  Aggregate  Tonnage 


ARTICLES. 


Impurts. 

S»It barrels 

Luiuber feet 

Shingles M. 

Fiah barrels 

I'laster do. 

tons 

Shingle-bolts cords 

Hercbaudise tons 

_         »  packages 

Furniture do. 

tons 

Seeds cask 

Iron tons 

Limestone cords 

Cedar-posts No. 

Leather sides 

»,      rolls 

Cast-iron  stoves 

Castings lbs. 

Water-lime barrels 

Nails kegt 

Marble pieces 

»      tons 

Lebighcoa! do. 

Bun  blocks No. 

Oil casks 

Clocks boxes 


Quantity. 


number. 

79,103 

1,504,216 

3,339 

6,808 

2,018 

.50 

437 


40, 


Value. 


Total 


Exports. 

Wheat bnsbels 

Flour barrels 

Pork do.' 


1,379 
166 

319 
5,296 
3,580 
1,147 
1,178 
91,091 
1,281 
1,151 
1,821 
7 

206 
1,163 

100 

643 


724,211 

696,878 
16,638 


dollars    cts. 

93,034  81 

1.5,040  00 

8,847  50 

23,232  00 

3,972  00 

260  00 

2,022  00 

3,712,392  00 

8,274  00 

9,300  00 

1,593  00 

662  00 

16,660  00 

34,410  00 

14,130  00 

3,679  64 

2,S6'i  00 

6,766  00 

10,926  00 

315  00 

2,472  00 

1,600  00 

3,000  00 

ig,i2S  00 


ARTICLES. 


Carried  forward. 


3,991,650  95 


664,884  68 

2,268,136  40 

116  466  00 


2,949,486  98 


Brought  forward 

Corn bushels 

Oats do. 

Whiskey barrels 

Salt do. 

Lard kegs 

Butter. do. 

Seeds barrels 

Ashes casks 

Beef. do. 

B'-'*"* barrela 

Cheese li>8. 

Tobacco hogsheads 

Bacon ib,. 

Coal,   (7,843  tous   used  by 

steamboats) tons 

Grindstones 

Staves M 

Wool aacks 

Feather* 

H  ides ifo. 

Nails kegs 

Iron tons 

Black  walnut  lumber.  M.  ft. 

Brooms doxen 

rallow barrels 

Hollow-ware tons 

Glass boxes 

Fruit barrels 

Oil,  linseed  and  lard.... do. 

Fish    do. 

Merchandise packages 

„        ,1  tons 

Beer barrels 

Produce tons 


Quantity. 


Carried  fo'ward. 


number. 

196',747 

11,158 

11,245 

16,726 

17,504 

12,076 

3,203 

6,207 

7,623 

291 

1,059,563 

2,227 

862,964 

11,168 

700 

969 

8,701 

1,061 

3,911 

6,361 

4,200 

193 

3,420 

1,4911 

147 

8,610 

3,260 

1,811 

1,008 

15,,"i34i 

533/ 

43 

16 


Value. 


dollars   cts, 
2,949,486  98 

68.861  43 
2,343  18 

73,092  ."iO 

19.862  12 
62,612  00 
48,304  00 
29,037  00 

114,654  00 

38,115  00 

727  50 

47,680  33 

267,240  00 
38,833  38 

33,604  00 

8,880  00 

11,626  00 

304,640  00 

19,098  00 

10.736  26 

31,806  00 

336,000  00 

3,895  00 

3,630  00 

14,960  00 

10,290  00 

12,915  00 

3,260  OO 

45,273  00 

6,040  00 

881,935  00 

215  00 
600  00 


6,408,362  69 
(ooHtluued) 
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ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward . 

S»leratui boxe. 

g,«««'« do 

"""•P ton. 

^"■P- bo»» 

Candle* i„ 

Beea--wax .casks 

Liveboga No. 

£'"»«' barrel.1 

Barley baahela 


Quantity. 


Tout. 


Bxponn  to  Cunida,   in 

OLUDID  IN  THE  IBOTI. 

S'"" barreli 

Pork j„ 

Wheat bnaheU 


Corn. 


r  of 


and 
rof 


do. 


Grindntonea .'ton,' 

Carried  forward 


number. 

'303 

HO 

34* 

330 

80 

40 

750 

234 

1,400 


49,362 

4,812 

00,689 

78,481 

118 


Value. 


ARTICLES. 


dollura   eta. 
3,498,962  60 
1,960  00 

220  00 
2,760  00 
1,980  00 

267  00 
2,400  00 
3,000  00 

409  50 

W  7» 


S,S12,106  04 


I87,S7S  60 
33,684  00 
70,737  42 
37,468  36 
1,416  00 

320,881  37 


Brought  forward .... 

g'C'n llw, 

f»'iey bu«heL 

^»"» keg. 

S,«e«' barrel 

P'»^ do. 

Sfil tona 

Hollow-ware do 

Cbeeso Jb,. 

'■•<"? ton. 

ff'U'; barreli. 

starch boxes 

Black  walnut  lumber.  M.  ft 

S""; barreli. 

Beef do. 

Hreoma dozen 

|«"o'» barrels 

"e"? tons 

Seeds...   barrels 

Mercliandiae packages 


Quantity, 


Value. 


Total. 


iniber. 

dollar,  cti 

.. .. 

320,881  37 

40,S11 

1,823  00 

413 

134  87 

704 

2,ll»00 

20 

100  00 

10 

SO  00 

l,4S9 

4,377  80 

6 

330  00 

9,211 

234  50 

29 

2,320  00 

91 

91  00 

63 

126  00 

17 

255  00 

3S6 

444  60 

67 

335  00 

99 

148  60 

29 

290  00 

,11* 

2,760  00 

63 

567  00 

S12 

19,920  00 

357,348  74 


Total  value  of  exports  in  1842.. 
"  »  „  1843. 


Balance  in  faTour  of  1842. 


dollars  cts. 
5,851,898  56 
5,502,108  84 


349,789  62 


.  i/SnSrisT/  tr^tfs^y  t  ''A^^r  ^ofr^^^ons.     Had  our  trade 
dollars  25  cents ;  which  is  shown  as  follows  "-  ^        ''°"''*  '"''^  amounted  to  6,161.736 


Exports  to  Canada  in  1842 . 
>>  „  1843 . 


1  jj  ..  >  .  Balance  in  fiiTour  of  184!2 

Add  total  exports  in  1843....... 


Total. 


Value  of  wheat,  flour,  and  pork,  shipped  to  Canada  in 


1842... 
1843... 


Balance  in  faTonr  of  1842, 


dollara   cts. 

1,016,976  OS 

357,348  74 


669,637  31 
6,503,108  94 


6,161,736  25 


961,954  31 
391,997  02 


669,957  29 


I  Whole  number  of  reHels  arrived  In 


1843. 


steamboats  (voyages)  aniVed  Vn"l843  .■.■"..■.■.■:!        {?«„ 
Total 


1100 


Whole  number  of  vessels  departed  in  184,1  ... . 
>,  steamboats  departed  in  1843.] 


2482 


ToUI 


1432 
1100 


Whole  number  of  vessels  entered  from  Canada  in  1843  , 
>•                    cleared  for  Canada  in  1843 ... . 
Total 


Total  number  of  ;--lj;^belonging  to  the  district  of  Cuyahoga. . 


ateamboatt 
Total 


2532 


184 

176 


360 


NStSf^S^ph^::  ^S*-- 


82 
4 


86 


788 


AMERICA. 


Statement  of  Shipments  of  Principal  Articles  of  Produce  from  Sandusky,  Lake  Erie,  in  1841, 


ART  10  L  R  8. 


462,766  bushela  of  wheat 

»0,019        „  com 

W.457  barrel!  of  flour 

10,48S        „  pork 

3.2<9        „  beef 

3,323        „  whUkey,  &c.., 

647        „  lard 

731  kega  of  ditto 

7B3  caaka  uf  aahea 

4,912  caaka  and  barrelaof  aeed. 
509  bairela  of  beana 


Value. 


Carried  forward , 


dollara. 

463,760 

12,007 

113,289 

73,393 

10,494 

17.784 

e,227 

2,669 

30,000 

47,376 

1,200 


ARTICLES. 


778,103 


Brought  forward 

201  barrels  of  (allow 

183       „         dried  fruit 

3,879  kega  of  butter 

1G4  packa  of  fura 

14,833  Iba.  of  wool 

8,434     „       feathers 

146,888      „       bide 

17,733     „      paper  raga 

106,989     „       bama 

911  barrels  of  plaster,  ground. 


Total  value. 


Value. 


dollarr. 

778,103 

3,758 

740 

26,37C 

23,120 

4,480 

8,381 

MM 

709 

3,377 

1,.'6« 


853,032 


Besides  these  shipments,  there  were  132^  tons  of  s«.  ,,  of  which  no 

valuation  was  computed.  Of  imports,  there  were,  in  gross,  38ii!  tons  of  merchan- 
dise takon  in  store,  intended  for  the  traders  of  Sandusky,  and  for  a  wide  extent 
of  interior  country.  Also,  19,337  barrels  of  salt,  for  consumption  in  the 
packing  establishments  in  the  town,  and  for  the  supply  of  the  country  ;  besides 
lumber  to  a  large  amount,  the  quantity  not  known.  This  statement  includes 
only  the  business  of  the  town  of  Sandusky. 

"  Tliere  are  upon  Sandusky  bay  and  its  tributaries,  three  other  points  of  business  importance, 
to  wit:  Venice,  situated  three  miles  above  Sandusky,  at  which  the  manufacturing  of  flour  is 
largely  carried  on  ;  Portage,  situated  twelve  miles  up  the  bay,  near  extensive  beds  of  gypsum, 
which  is  manufactured  by  steam  power,  and  annually  shipped  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
barrels  ;  and  Lower  Sandusky,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Sandusky  river,  thirty- 
six  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  bay.  The  latter  town  is  the  seat  of  justice  of  Sandusky  county, 
enjoying  a  considerable  hydraulic  power,  and  trading  with  an  extensive  and  growing  portion  of  the 
country." — Hunt's  Magazine. 


IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  OF  SANDUSKY,  HURON,  AND  MILAN. 

A  writer  in  Hunt's  Magazine  (1844),  says : — 

"  I  can  predict,  with  safety,  a  very  large  increase  of  produce  shipped  from  this  port,  after  the 
completion  of  another  railroad,  now  rapidly  progressing  (fifty-six  miles  long),  terminating  in 
the  heart  of  the  richest  wheat-growing  country  in  the  state  (Richland).  This  road  cut  off  Milan 
from  the  best  trade  she  is  now  enjoying.     It  will  be  completed  in  eighteen  months." 

Statement  of  Exports  from  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  for  the  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bushel- 

Com do, 

Pork barrels 

Beef do. 

Flour do. 

Lard do. 

, kegs 

Butter do. 

Tallow barrels 

Sfi'da do, 

AKbeR ca-'kH 

Wool  lbs. 

PvalhiT!! dn. 

Hirica,  green number 

GioHeng barrels 

Bee  h'-wax dn, 

Fruit    ..do 

8o»p  aud  candles boxes 

Carried  forward 


Quantity. 


Value. 


number. 

dlra. 

cts 

441,033 

375,388 

03 

1:1,090 

6,631 

30 

12,G38 

101,104 

00 

1,515 

9,468 

75 

32,219 

163,040 

25 

1,308 

13,080 

00 

1,.'>19 

3,316 

50 

2,06.5 

14,433 

00 

199 

3,080 

00 

4,851 

48,310 

00 

2,104 

43,280 

00 

57, CM 

16,134 

60 

6,349 

2,220 

V3 

1,282 

4,613 

20 

124 

2,480 

00 

60 

3,364 

00 

133 

270 

00 

100 

330 

00 

ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward 

Uats bushels 

Beana barrt-h 

Whiskey,    and   high    winea 

Furs packs 

Hag lbs. 

Nuts barrvls 

Oil do. 

Oil.cake  meal do. 

Live  hogs number 

Scraps barrels 

Sundries ,.  barrels  and  boxes 

Stone cords 

Crude  plaster tons 

Ground    do. 

Cut  cedar  posts number 


I    803,058     60 


Quantity. 


Total . 


number. 

2,'36'4 
103 

1,714 

219 

31,247 

23 

4 

12 

1,300 

147 

200 

1,500 

1,000 

200 

80 


Value. 


dirs.  cts. 

803,038  60 

641  00 

412  00 

17,140  00 

6,560  00 

937  41 

69  00 

98  00 

12  00 

4,300  00 

294  00 

130  00 

3,000  00 

4,500  00 

1,600  00 

400  00 

843,261  01 


AMERICAN  LAKE  TRADE. 
Impohts  into  the  Port  of  Sandusky,  in  1843, 
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ARTICLES. 


J""'*'' M.  feet 

Sbngle-bolU ^ord. 

lAtOB #....,.,■,,,,,.  M 


Qiianllty. 


number. 
1093 
1246 

73 

64 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  S. 


lis? •••"•'• 


do, 


MerchaodUe litons 


Quantity. 


number. 
474 
31,000 

A,SOO 


Statement  of  Exports  from  Huron  and  Milan,  for  the  year  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

W»"eat buahel. 

S»™ do, 

g'f do. 

Flour ,|„_ 

Asbea Icaaks 

H'«|«  wine barreli 

WW'key rto. 

Beef j(, 

Timothy-teed do 

|»»»w do! 

•'"'« .10. 

• keg" 


Carried  forward 


Valu 


din. 

eta 

498,143 

33 

4,140 

60 

1,028 

00 

60,480 

00 

102,760 

75 

31,640 

00 

10,312 

00 

O.O.W 

50 

13,575 

00 

7,403 

25 

1,125 

00 

S,200 

00 

2,100 

00 

ARTICLES. 


767,171     43 


•"Brought  forward 

Butter kega 

Flaxseed b&rrela 

Clover-ieed do. 

Hidea,  green lb*. 

Wool do. 

Featbers , do. 

Stavea nnmber 

Live  boga tona 

Tobarco bogabtada 

(•riodstonea tons 

Pig  iron do. 

ToUI 


Quantity. 


Valne. 


number. 

dira. 

Ola 

.... 

767,171 

45 

1,076 

7,335 

00 

384 

1,636 

00 

65 

976 

00 

23,950 

1,038 

00 

080 

11,194 

40 

1,963 

087 

75 

834,048 

17,080 

00 

30 

2,000 

00 

21 

840 

00 

10 

130 

00 

20 

900 

00 

811,097    60 


Impokts  into  the  Ports  of  Huron  and  Milan,  in  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Merchandiae »„„, 

ISlb.v.v.:::::::::;::".::: '»"»J' 

{•'"«•' :::....::::::::::::t 

^"°"'«'f feet 


Quantity, 


number. 

20,530 

14,350 

1,056 

433 

00,089 


ARTICLES. 


Shlnglea jg 

Shingle-bolta cordi 

Slone do 

Steamboat  wood do! 


Quantity. 


number. 

1073 

233 

36 

3338 


Statement  of  the  Leading  Articles  Shipped  from,  and  Received  at.  Pittsburg.  Pennsylvania, 
by  the  Canal,  in  the  Years  1842  and  1843. 


SHIPPED  EASTWARD,  PROM  PITTSBURG. 


ARTICLES. 


Flow barreb 

Bacon it,. 

Butter  and  cheeae do. 

Lard  and  (allow do. 

fofk- barrelH 

*«•• Iba. 

£o«»n do. 

n«,™P do. 

Tobacco do 

W!"'key gallona 

°":-.- do. 

Dundriea i^g. 


1843 


number, 

130,838 

23,004,022 

1,433,266 

2,673,423 

3,424 

2,500,789 

1,080,337 

1,289,236 

18,173,849 

11,'>,242 

43,661 

3,661,313 


1842 


number. 

114,103 

13,286,223 

036,434 

1,363,685 

2,698 

1,268,733 

052,985 

147,806 

13,998,348 

65,0?  6 

10,130 

1,661,889 


Increase 
in  1843. 

number. 

16,766 

0,718,600 

476,812 

1,310,751 

466 

1,332,056 

227,332 

1,141,430 

4,173,501 

30,166 

33,351 

1,009,423 


BROUGHT  WESTWARD,  TO  PITTSBURG. 


ARTICLES. 


Hardware Ibt. 

Qu«enaware do. 

Merchandiae,  including  brown 

muslins lbs. 

Groceries,  including  cofl^.do. 
Tobacco,  manufactured. .  ..du. 

Leather do. 

Drugs  and  dye-stuffs do. 

^," gallons 

Clay  and  gypsum tons 

Salt bushels 

Blooms lbs. 

Sundries do! 


1843 


numberc 

5,288,527 
1,730,075 

31,390,366 

13,061,031 

431,238 

37?  :'A 

769,091 

33,610 

317 

311,302 

17338,936 

1,333,433 


1843 


number. 
3,324,519 
1,080,178 

14,340,412 

4,063,577 

368,618 

30,643 

182,193 

16,353 

196 

188,308 

14,106,608 

905,407 


Increase 
in  1843. 


number. 

2,004,008 

669,000 

6,849,834 

8,100,374 

63,620 

341,760 

386,898 

17,«6« 

131 

23,884 

3,732,338 

618,046 


Increase  on  the  above  twelve  items  shipped  eastward,  23,760,854  lbs.,  or 
11,880  tons;  increase  on  the  eleven  items  brought  westward  (omitting  salt\ 
24,289,248  lbs.,  or  12,144  tons.  v  «        ;, 

Arrivals  at,  and  exports  from,   Pittsburg,  during  the  year  commencing 
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AMERICA. 


December  1st,  1843,  and  ending  November  30th,  1844,  the  exports  of  the  f„l 
lowing  articles,  by  canal,  into  Pittsburg,  were :-  ^  '  '°'" 


ARTICLES. 


pry-goodi ,. 

Muslin It"- 

Coffee "O- 

Hardware .'.■.' y- 

Sueciiaware .'."."."'. h- 
roceriea J"-, 

Drug. *»• 

Iron  and  naila .V.'. X" 

Blooiua S"- 

pisjneM :;.::.::::::::::3;: 


Quantity. 

number. 
24,133,173 
S,63S,146 
9,002,807 
M  17,330 
4,905,009 
ft,10R,«66 
J,?!«l,778 
3,U3,233 
18,824,166 
3,094,7aa 


A  R  T  I  0  li  8  B. 


Tobacco 

Leather 

Hemp 

Fumiture.... 
Ojrpaum,  4c.... 
Copper  and  tin. 


...lb*, 
...do. 
. .  .do. 
...do. 
.do. 


Quantity. 


Marble i"- 

Olawware .* S"- 

Salt ....do. 

Sundrie barrel* 

Iba. 


The  exports  eastward,  by  canal,  during  the  same  period,  were:- 


unmber. 
763,465 

4l^^» 

888,669 

l,040,rig 

1,963,807 

769,3911 

301,410 

97,088 

41,395 

485,142 


ARTICLES. 


Pork. 


.barrels' 


Lard  and  tarinw.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'".*.' 'ibs'l 

Cheese  and  butter !!'.'.'.'.'.".do'i 

Wool .  "i 

Cotton 1°-, 

Hemp . ;;;; j°- 

Tobacco :. J"- 

Leather •?»• 

Hidea 3"-, 

'»" ::::::::::••••• t-j 


Quantity. 

number. 

110,493 

177,561 

19,105,805 

79,099 

36,531 

S,666,039 

1,045,472 

3,166,969 

1,125,746 

881,961 

17,303.415 

69,791 

492,684 

103,007 


ARTICLES. 


WUi.key „  „ 

Groceries B*""'" 

MerchandUe T' 

Drug •••• do. 

Furniture i"- 

IWindow  glas k'"''''- 

Bags ............; •'"IJ" 

Iron  and  nails....'.'. ?* • 

I  Higs  and  casts 2° 

Coffee ;  ^"' 

Agricoltural  produce'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'' }l°' 

Hardware 2°* 

Sundries J"- 

I  do. 


Quantity. 


number. 

77,991 

1,370,780 

324,318 

80,634 

250,744 

3,009 

669,742 

900,400 

2,646,167 

90,722 

849,374 

199,171 

997,539 


SHIPPING  OWNED  IN  THE  STATE  OF  MICHIGAN. 

FJ^^?«tn  fT^  """""^  ^"  '^'  *''""*°'-y  ^««  «b«"*  600  tons. 
J?rom  I8d0  to  the  present  time,  we  finH  th^,  fniu„- 

r^Wered  as  belonging  t„  .he  De.roU  Zrfc"'-  '  '^''"  *""""«= 


In  1817,  there  were  imported  into  Detroit— 


3901  barrels  of  flour. 
1948         „         whUkey. 
«95         „         figh.      ' 
9062  bushels  of  corn. 
2843  barrels  of  salt. 


898  bamlsofpork. 

603  flrkina  of  butter. 
J  W2  head  of  beef  cattle. 
1435  fat  bogs. 


There  were  exported  the  same  year, 
Michigan — 


to  mUitary  stations  on  Lakes  Huron  and 


2024  barrels  of  flour. 
793         „         cider. 
394         „         beef. 
193  flrkias  of  butter. 

In  1818,  the  value  ofeaports  of  the      dlrs 
sUte,  exclusire  of  furs,  was .... 

In  1829,  furs  exported .".  32.«nnn 

other  articles.:: ;;  '^'^^ 


dlrs.  cts. 
69,330  00 


1282  barrels  of  salt. 

■  ??!..    .'•        whiskey. 
1280  bushels  of  com. 


ct*. 


Total  , 


ToUI. 


400,000 


900,000 

1841,  «H,  various  port,  below:::. ';:.'.':.'  if,^^, ;» 


t'ol. 


re 


AMERICAN  LAKE  TRADE. 


6 

7 

20 

1 


Export*  I   1  Importa  of  Detroit— IMl. 

180,000  b.r«rt,  of  flour.  .Teriflng   »  dlr, 
•<»,«uo         „        pork, 
200.000  Ibi.  of  btcoD, 
2,000  barrels  of  wed  ." 

AOO  ouki  of  ube* 
S0,000  biuhelf  of  wheat        „ 
479  packa,  fura,  and  peltriea  . . 
2,000,000  Mrs,  (p|p«,  ,od  hogaheada )".!.' '. ' 
Lard  and  butter 

Fiah ;;"•• 

HIdea,  wool,  die 

MOea>kaofhl(hwinea ^!!"' 

Shingle  Kud  lumber 

12,000  barrela  of  whiakey '" 

Jil^v      "   -    CT«nberriea .'.*;;.*, 

SOO  bosea  of  glaaa 

"•"S?u    "       J>'«le«<». ....■.■.*■.■..'.'.■.■."" 

asbarrelaof^beef " 

300  balea  of  paper  raga,      .  '. 

SOO  barrela  of  white  beana 

Wood  to  ateaiDboata '.'.'.',', 

Articlea  not  enumerated  aboTe.'.'.'! 

Total 

Import: 

Orygeoda 

Ororeriea '  

Hardware .....".'.!''' 

Druga,  Ao 

Booka  and  atationery,  printing  ap- 
paratua,  paper,  ink,  Ac.  ........ 

Heady-made  clothing 


Shoea-..T.T.^.".'r!!'"«- 

iaSSi??:::::;:::;:!!!;;; 

Furatorea 

Leather 

Crockery 

Hatters 

Cabinet  ware 

Marble , 

Mill  atone  bolliug  clothe.. . 


din.  Ota. 

900,000  00 

117,000  00 

12,000  00 

14,000  00 

10,000  00 

M,000  00 

I2^000  00 

60,000  00 

30,000  00 

00,000  00 

M,000  00 

2,S00  00 

7J,000  00 

7,800  00 

938  00 

1,M)0  00 

600  001 

8S6  00 

2,000  00 

000  00 

8,000  DO 

100,000  00 


1,618,134  00 

<M4,000  00 
34A,000  00 
170,000  00 
120,000  00 

90,000  00 
65,000  00 
50,000  00 
15,000  00 
25,000  00 
30,000  00 
33,000  00 
39,000  00 
24,000  00 
20,000  00 
2,000  00 
2,000  00 


.„-    .     Brought  forward , 

7,063  barrela  of  pork 

440  fl  rkina  of  batter  and  lard .'."  .* 

820  barrela  of  graaa  need 

o?22j    'tij   '•""••ndwalnuta. ..'.'■■..■; 

2,180  dry  bidea 

3flOi»ckahira 

Wool ;......;.■;;;;■■ 

Articles  not  enumerated  abore  '.'.'.'. 

Total 

From  St.  Clair  rirer :—  

Wood,  lumber,  abin(ilea,apara,  fl.h, 
*o.,  from  Port  Huron,  Palmer, 
Newport,  AlgouBO,  and  Fort  Gra- 
tiot  

From  Monroe  :— 

0,309  barreU  of  flonr 

MO         ..        pork 

'  285  caaka  of  aahea 

ISOflrkina  of  butter 

23,016  buabela  of  wheat 

j40        „  barley ;, 

134        ,,  corn 

3.0OO        „  oau 

<6       „  graaa  aeed 

47        „  beana 

75  dozen  of  brooma 

«70hideB 

84,923  atave .'.'.'".!!'.! 

Prom  Mackinac  :— 
60,000  Iba.  of  maple  augar ... . 

650  fura  and  peltriea 

4,000  barrela  of  fiah 


Total 

Exports  from  the  mouth  of  8t.  Joaenh 
riTor  ^—  — sen 


68,600  barrela  of  flonr 

90,812  buahela  of  wheat 

6,197  barrela  of  pork 

312     „    fcrd "..■;!!."; 

ISO  packs  of  furs 

9,312  casks  of  whiskey 

2,100  casksof  high  winei... '"['"' 

812  tons  of  pig-iron '. 

210     „        caatingt 

21,102  lbs.  of  hides... 

Butter '.'.'..'.'. 

Grasaaeed 

Wool .".'.';■.;."!,■ 

Brana !.'!.".'.*! 

Articlea  not  enumerated  abore, , 


1,676,000  00 


Total 

.».""?  Toledo.— Producta  of  Michigan ': 

127,888  bushels  of  wheat "....... 

45,784  barrelaof  flour '.,," 

1,308  caaka  of  potaahea '.'.  .'.*  .'.'!!.* ,' 


343,000  00 

00,612  00 

46,773  00 

6,240  00 

25,0  0  00 

58,432  00 

23,100  00 

60,000  00 

16,800  00 

1,050  OO 

4,000  00 

2,000  00 

700  00 


From  Sault  de  Ste.  Marie : 

12,000  barrela  of  flab 

40        „  oil 

40,000  Iba.  of  maple  auear... 
800  packs  of  fura...:.... 


From  Mount  Clemens  t— 

1,000,000  Btavea 

Agricultural  products. 


Z'?!SSi  u***  "»'•'•'  of  Ka'aniaxoo  rirer  :- 
10,000  barrels  of  flour 

9M    >.      pork ixi'.!'.;;; 

*'"       >>  whiskey 

■  «««  »„    .  *"  '^^^  Iwans,  lard,  &c 

1,200,000  feet  of  pine  lumbir,  for  Chiciii:: 


Carried  forward  . 


o  .J"}^"'  ^"Porta  fur  1841,  from— 

Port  of  Detroit 

86  00  Mouth  of  St.  Joaeph  river 

1 0,000  00  Tol«lo,  producta  of  thia  atate  .'.'.'. 

On  St.  Clair  riTer 

687,802  00  Monroe !!.!!!!!.' 

Mackinac * ' 

120,000  00  Sault  Sto.  Marie....       

228,920  00  Mount  Clemena..  

26,060  00  Mouth  of  Kalamazoo  riTer 
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dim.  cla, 

»74,0(»  00 

63,590  00 

3,000  00 

3,640  00 

1,050  00 

19,460  00 

60,000  00 

4,000  00 

5,500  00 


931,229  00 


100,000  00 
46,600  00 

fi,sro  00 

7,800  00 

oou  00 

23,015  00 

92  5U 

80  25 

730  00 

70  (10 

35  25 

112  .to 

1,012  00 

4,216  IS 


8t>,713  66 

4,200  00 
190,000  00 
28,000  00 

182,200  00 

72,000  00 

800  00 

3,800  00 

100,000  00 

179,600  00 

25,000  00 
20,000  00 

45,000  00 

50,000  00 
8,000  00 

2,5on  00 

2,000  00 
12,000  00 


374,980  00 


7'l,.'i00  00 


1,608,134  OO 
687,794  00 
320,729  00 
100,000  00 
90,321  6S 
182,280  00 
175.600  00 
45,000  00 
74.500  00 


3,484,368  66 


Recawtdlation  of  Principal  Articles  Exported— 1841. 


ARTICLES. 


314,680  barrels  of  flour 

294,516  buahela  of  wheat ... . 

26,730  barrela  of  pork 

2,093  casks  of  ashes .'.'.'.'"" 

2,290  packs  fura  and  pellriea.'.' 

But?ir''2n57ard°'.^^'!^!!'.':"?.':""''^'-^"'' 
Lumber  

3,084,928  Btavea  (pipes  and  hbd's)'.! ."! .*.'.' 
Carried  forward 


dlra.  eta. 

1,573,420  00 

28(1,627  00 

240,876  00 

43,560  00 

430,000  00 

04,»32  00 

46,140  00 

92,000  00 

89,216  00 


2,916,171     00 


Brought  forward 

Gruss  aeed 

Hides  and  wool '.'.!.'.*!!'.!'.!'.|""' 

Castings  and  pig  iron  from  St.  Joseph ... 

fish  from  Tarious  ports 

Other  articles   not  enumeratert.'aui'h'as 

beana,  bams,  cranberries,  corn,   oats. 

sc,  &c ' 


Total . 


dlra. 
2,016.171 
19,810 
61,512 
76,000 
140,000 


eta. 

00 

00 

00 

00 

00 


2,707,784    65 


3,021,277    65 
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AooRBOATE  of  tlie  principal  Articles, 


PORTS. 


Plonr  :— 

Datroli 

8t  Jonrph ■  ■  ■ 

Toledo 

Monroe * 

Mnuiii  Clomcnii..".  *.! 
K«Umjtoo  harbour. 


Qiinntity. 

barrda, 

180,000 

08,000 

46.784 

e.303 

1,000 

10,000 


Value. 


dollart. 

goo.ooo 

343,000 

aaH.nio 

40,300 
A.OOO 

An.ooo 


P  O  R  T  8, 


„    Wheat:- 

Detroit 

St,  Joseph 

Tolrdo I 

Monroa ,' 

Mount  Cleniuiii,! 


ai4,6«C 


Pork  :- 

Detroit 

Si    Jnaeph 

Toledo 

Monroe / 

Kalamacoo  rirer.' 


bu  shelf. 

10,000 
00,61a 

137,888 

33,015 

8,000 


394,511 


Anhei  :— 

Detroit 

Toledo 

Monroe. 


Fur.  and  Peltriei  :- 
Detroit. 


St.  ioaeph !!!'.!'."" 

Carried  forvard  . 


barrela. 

13,000 

5,197 

6,U03 

S70 

900 

35,730 

easlM. 
AOO 
1,308 
38S 


1,673,430 

dollara. 
60,000 

Bo.cia 

I30,(N)0 

33,015 

3,000 


ToleJo..!'.'.':"!^^^".'::::?; 

Mackinac 

Saolt  da  Sle.  Marie...*!" 


Quantity. 


Detroit  (high  winea) 

,1       (wbiakey) 

at.  ioaeph  (high  winca) ...'.".' 

!•         (whiakey) 

Kalamaaoo  rirer  (wbiakey)  ... 


386,637 


3,003 


bale*. 

GUO 
100 


dollara. 

117,000 
40,773 
63,509 

s,sno 

8,000 
340,872 

d»llara, 

10,000 

36,060 

7,800 


Ii«rd  and  Bntter  : 

Detroit 

St.  Joaeph '!' 

Toledo... 

Miinnte '.'".'^ 

Kalamaioo  river,...*.! 


790 
360 

660 
500 

3,300 


gallooa. 

300 

1,300 

3,100 

5,313 

360 


43,600 


dollara, 

125,000 
33,000 


.        Lumber : — 
Kalamaioo  river,  for  Chicago  .. 
St.  Clair  river,   for  Ol.io,''«hln 
glea,  lumber,  apara,  &c 


»,36« 

barrela  and 
firklhB. 

"490 
440 

I.M 
300 


Value. 

150,000 

60,000 

150,000 

100,000 

450,000 


dollara. 

3,600 

7,800 

33,100 

58,433 

3,300 


94,333 


1,380 


fiet. 
1,300,000 


Stavea  :— 

Detroit 

Mount  Clemena. 
Monroe. ...,.,.. 


dillara. 

30,000 
10,340 

3  000 
HOC 

3,000 


46,140 


1,200,000 


790 


160,000 


number. 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

84,938 


3,084,038 


dollar^. 
D.OOO 

80,000 


03,000 


dollara. 

60,000 

35,000 

4,316 


89,316 


ExpoKTs  of  Flour. 


YEARS. 


1840 
■841 
1841  . 


Quantity, 


196,800  barrel*. 

314,68«        „ 

294,616  buahela  wheat. 


orA.-ln  1836,  Michigan  imported  from  Ohio,  34,000  barrels  of  pork    at 
n  average  pnce  of  twenty  doUars  per  barrel.     Total  cost  680,000  ddC'  I„ 

sr  r-tf^^Xvrar;^  b:L"^^^  r''^ »--" 

.3.534    or  about  -.000  a /a^^tt'l" -rtLI,?^^^^^^ 
ment  of  slaughtering  in  1842,  there  were  700,000  grunters  in  the  state 
Exports  from  the  Port  of  Detroit,  in  1842. 


commence- 


ARTICLES. 


Plonr... 
Pork... 
Fiah.... 
Lard... 
Butter.. 
Wheat., 
Corn 


barrela 

do. 

do. 

do. 

bnabelii 

PotMheV.".".".'.'.'.'.'.'. I**"! 

OrM8jin£flaxaeed...\\"iin.;;'i;d"hV„Jl'i 


Quantity. 

number. 

180,310 

19,461 

11,894 

107 

609 

83,923 

100 

0I2| 

767 


ARTICLES. 


Whi  ,key  and  high  winea caaka 

W.  I.  andSUDd.  SUve* M 

Hams :"• 

Shoulders 'S' 

Wool ;"■ 

lumber l""; 

Michigan  glaaj.... iV*" 

MerchandiM ...... .: •»«' 

Brooma V""' 

dozen 


Quantity. 

number. 

383 

773i 

108,159 

35,600 

33,464 

3,000 

1,860 

130 

363 


Amounting,  in  vah.e.  to  1,108,496  dollars  eighty-one  cents 
la«  41  cent'  "'^"''"^^  ^'"^  ''"^  '^'''"^^  *°  Canada  amounted,  d-.ring  the  j'ear,  to  323,943  doL 
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YEARS. 


im. 

I«S9. 
IMO. 
1841. 
I8M. 

■843.. 
1844., 


raMfneorii. 


Oooilt. 


number. 
'iO,307 
16,Hn4 
ia,l6JS 

as,4i8 

30,840 
30,643 
A1,«41 


tona. 
9,037,78S 
8,020,087 
9,177,947 
8,74»,i«l 
0,769,170 
H,0'i»,AH8 
10,MH0,0S0 


Produ 


A93,688 
37H,S81 
a,fll4,li08 
>,343,a4S 
t,WtO,Hi3 
4,480,334 


Ailitf. 

Flour. 

barraU. 

.... 

19,943 

.... 

U,01t 

.... 

43,371 

.... 

6.3,401 

»S0,Ar8 

107,777 

1,081,1(17 

I37,A79 

i,o»i,aii 

144,1.14 

YEARS. 


Paatengcn. 


1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841., 
1841. 
IS4S. 
1844 


TiiUl. 


dolUm. 
39,494 
30,613 
31,169 
33,743 
99,719 
92,698 
83,991 

338,093 


.Mercbnndiio. 


dollaiD. 
10,149 
19,399 
11,874 
14,491 
19,972 
26,011 
33,299 

140,712 


Fli.ur. 

dollan. 
3,918' 
6,H13 
10,468 
I4H10 
37,970 
40,188 
97,933 

177,016 


T0T4L. 

dollan. 

81,917 

61,194 

61,609 

71,149 

136,893 

149,983 

211,1(19 


774,078 


Exporla. 

dollan. 

49,633 
44,4:1 
40,971 
49,.VJ4 
73,819 
74,960 
89,419 

414,848 


Neie  Produoc. 

dcillara. 
37,183 
10,703 
20,637 
23,699 
63,079 
79,028 
121,790 


360,119 


LAKE  SUPERIOR  COPPER  COAIPANY. 

The  region  bordering  on  Lake  Superior  abounds  in  various  kinds  of  mineral 
wealth ;  but  .t  ,s  only  recently  that  any  systematic  efforts  have  been  made  to  de- 
velop Its  hidden  treasures.   «  A  large  tract  of  country,"  it  is  stated  in  the  Detroit 
Advertiser  embracing  the  mineral  district,  was  purchased  by  the  government 
from  the  Indians,  m  1842;  and  the  government  at  once  adopted  the  policy 
of  granting  leases  to  practical  miners,  of  such  portions  as  they  should  select 
for  their  mining  operations.    That  tract,  thus  selected,  is  termed  a  location, 
and  embraces  three  miles  square,  or  nine  square  miles  of  land  ;  and  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  lease  enjoys  the  exclusive  possession  of  it  for  nine  years,  upon  paying 
to  the  government  six  per  cent  of  the  mineral,  by  way  of  rent.     The  company 
above  named  was  formed  last  winter,  and  the  stock  is  owned  by  gentlemen  in 
Boston,  Washington,  St.  Louis,  and  Detroit.    They  have  obtained  leases  for 
fifteen  such  locations,  said  to  be  well  selected,  and  rich  in  copper  ore,  and  are 
now  actively  engaged  in  prosecuting  their  business.     Their  head-quarters  are  at 
Eagle  harbour,  on  Point  Keweenan.     About  twenty  Cornish  miners,  under  the 
superintendence  of  C.A.Gratiot,  of  Mineral  point,  are  now  digging  the  ore: 
but  the  company  do  not  intend  commencing  the  smelting  process  until  next 
spring.     Mr.  C.  C.  Douglas,  late  assistant  to  Dr.  Houghton,  has  been  engaged 
by  the  company  as  their  geologist. -(^.e  Fisheries  of  America,  for  Fisheries 
of  the  Lakes.) 

A  statement  of  the  tons  and  different  classes  of  property  coming  from  other 
states,  and  shipped  at  Buffalo,  Black  Rock,  and  Oswego,  during  last  nine 
years,  is  as  follows :—  o  >  s       k  muc 


VOL.  n. 


5  I 
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Ton.  of  Vtoiwrty  coming  from  otiier  Statet,  vi,l  Diifliilo  nnd  Black  Rock. 


Y  B  A  R  ■. 


IMa 
IM7 

ltS0, 

IMO. 
I«4I. 

UMa. 

IIU3. 
IU4. 


Produclioiil  of 
Poreaf. 


ton*. 
I,7SS 

T,IM 
4,6I« 


11,1  as 

S(,IM 

ai,9ii 

S3,061 


Agrlrultun. 


torn, 

»l,7fll 
34,1!I0 

I3»,INII 
l4lt,;uH 
179,UM 

im.oss 


MMnufarturei. 

Oilier  Articli  ■. 

TOT4I.. 

tnnt. 

tout. 

ton«. 

041 

110 

3«,97S 

4S4 

47A 

49,999 

4H9 

913 

UH,IH7 

43H 

90,793 

1,300 

!)43 

1 93,330 

3,00(1 

I.S35 

179,387 

3,n3:i 

1,778 

I7(»,4.17 

9,0116 

9,731 

90H,94H 

719 

9,77T 

994,343 

Vid  Otwego. 


"■siHHSa^?^^»^tej^-^£s 


YEARS. 


1833 
IH3fi 
1837 
1838 
1839. 
1840 
1841. 
1849. 
1843, 
1844, 


Buffalo. 


(oni. 

I.\03S 

94,154 

97,900 

37,977 

60,081 

99,373 

106,971 

I07,Ma 

146,130 

149,510 


Black  Rock. 


Oiwego, 


tona. 


7,G97 
19,899 
94,843 
13,035 

19,889 
15,669 


tooa. 
14388 
13,991 

7,499 
10,010 
15,108 
19,075 
16,077 
14,338 
93,898 
42,993 


tona, 

30,893 

37,743 

34,635 

67,987 

89,887 

193,473 

147,791 

134,895 

184,866 

903,479 


Total  TonaarrlTed 
at  Tide-water. 

tona. 

198,539 

194,981 

110,491 

133,080 

I9t,e83 

314,869 

101,360 

198,931 

948,780 

977,HtlS 


ToNB  of  Merchandise  going  to  other  States  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  1837  to  1844,  inclusive. 


S  T  A  T  E  b. 


PennayWania 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

Illinoia '.. 

Wiaconsin 

Kentucky 

Miaaouri 

Tenneasee 

Alabama 

Iowa 

Canada  

ViA  Oawego 

Statea  not  apeciAed 

Totala 


I83S 


tona. 

1,191 

1.^187 

I0,U84 

1,569 

3,244 

399 

335 

77 

26 


21 


1839 


1840 


1841 


tona. 

tuna. 

1,440 

1,029 

14,338 

0,449 

6,<)96 

4,294 

9,296 

751 

3,634 

1,353 

691 

669 

694 

941 

34 

9 

.. .. 

14 

39,086 
3,542 


34,698 


20,609 
4,408 


34,107 


1849 


49 

18,840 
3,199 


29,033 


tona. 

tona. 

897 

530 

14,207 

10,038 

5,456 

4,915 

1,087 

789 

9,949 

9,400 

1,029 

1,410 

405 

905 

31 

14 

20 

6 

13 

4 

91 

99 

33,951 

90,596 

9,489 

3,938 

1843 


31,040 


94,063 


1844 

tona. 

793 

19,370 

0,389 

2,339 

4,320 

3,279 

305 

14 

13 

7 
100 


37,515 


39,747 
0,648 

49,396 


AMERICAN  LAKE  TRADE. 


.IH7 
,7»3 
MO 

.sar 

,431 
,1411 
,943 


and  at 
rrived 


krrWed 

■ator. 


i'e. 


S44 

tna. 
7»8 
,370 

,33a 

,320 
,273 
305 

14 

13 

T 
100 

747~ 
048 

396 


TOIW  of  Furnitun,  going  to  other  8tate8  by  way  of  Buffalo,  from  183H 


S  T  A  T  B  •.  *. 


795 

to  1844,  incluiive. 


Pvnn*ylr(Qla 

Oliio 

MIcltIgM 

jndlMi 

llllnola... 

WiMonaIn 

Krntueky 

MInouri.. 

Traa«ua« 

Iowa , 

Canad* . . . 


Stapir  Article,  arriving  at  Buffalo,  and  passing  Ealt.  by  tlm  E, 
__^ Years  named. 


rie  Canal,  during  the  following 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


IHM 

IH30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 , 

183A 

I83« 

1837 

18,18 

183B 

1840 


Plour  and 
Wheat. 


too  a. 

877 

12,384 

3,41A 

3,.19l 

■  1,026 

18,421 

1A,B3S 

27,  IW 

a7,20» 

37,'J7» 

l»7,76« 

90,490 


i'ork  and 
B«er. 


barrel!. 

4,7,VI 

0,079 

5,608 

9,190 

4,273 

14,900 

8,160 

7,389 

24,414 

10,131 

24,033 

29,462 


Tobacco. 


tone. 
32 

02 

222 

380 

533 

1009 

1765 

1877 

008 


Buttur  and 
Urd. 


tuim. 
70 
174 
80,1 
394 
449 
119 
503 
620 
590 
741 
93N 
1415 


Athee. 


tone. 
1709 

2713 
2901 
21  lu 
21  m 
1659 
1094 
1792 
30H0 
2224 
2092 
2432 


Cbeet». 


tonii. 


Tolli, 


dolUra. 


39 
91 
93 
4HI 


138,981 
303,800 
314,183 
331,417 


The  commerce  of  the  north-west,  great  as  iUsTand  rapidly  increasing  absorbs 
comparatively  a  small  portion  of  the  agricultural  producUof  the  entirt  west 

ot  navigation  to  that  river,  pour  a  great  proportion  of  their  products  down 
through  that  channel  to  New  Orleans,  whence  they  are  shipped'to  the  various 
parts  of  the  world.-(5ee  New  Orleans.) 

___^ j-^'-PWB  at  the  Port  of  Ruffalo  to  the  1st  of  .T„Iv.  each  Year. 


ARTICLES. 


S?"' b»rnU 

Wl"""* bunbeli 

C»"> do. 

0»t« do. 

A?*"." <">»k» 

Wh'«key d„. 

Tobacco jo_ 

HaniB  and  bicon  ■ . ....do. 


ARTICLES. 


P»fk barrels 

I?*'' do, 

E"'' do, 

Diitter  and  lard kega 

«'''" No. 

^t""^ pig. 

3,344  |Stavea d„ J 


1841 


number. 

99,423 

2,797 

1,333 

20,5;«i 

11,298 

uiiknnwQ 

3,181 
3,801,000 


""'mt  iZTuf^o  tt  I^tl^uJ'S  ttpSs'r /.V't^'  '•i'^  Q-tity  of  W,.eat  and 
five  seasons :-  ^'      '    "'^  ^"'=^*  P""*  "'  "'«'  P"""'!  ^r  those  two  Articles,  for 


LAKE    OPEN- 


IH43,  Maya..., 
1843.  Maroh7., 
1841,  April  14  . 
1840,  April  34  . 
1830,  April  II  . 


Arrivals. 


number. 
670 
813 
098 
540 
446 


Wheat. 


Commerce  of  Omego,   1840.—"  Tlie 


biishelt 
438,247 
397,674 
328,447 
261,363 
3411,088 


Val 


ue. 


din.  ciH. 

1  12 

1  10 

1  10 

0  75 

1  12 


1' 


uur. 


barrelt. 
323,434 
299,034 
384,188 
318,200 
143,321 


Value. 


dira. 
3 
9 
4 
3 
5 


eta. 
13 
13 
90 
70 
63 


is  8346  tons,  and  then^n'nbeT^of  entmnces^anT  dear'Z!!  nf  7'"' •  *'*""'^  "^  ^'^'^'''  '"  '«^0. 
schooners  of  large  Cass,  is  ,822.     T^^::^r^:S ol^S^^^t^^^^^ 
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1840.  145.000  barrc  !s  of  flour,  35.obo  of^whirwere  snorted  fo^'"""^  manufactured  there,  in 
down  the  canal,  or  consumed  at  home  Of  "ll  205  0oKfi  ^^^''■'  ^J*^  *'!«  '^'"^"^  "^"t 
Oswego  canal,  from  the  OnondagrworksV  of  ^S  Sis  538  baTr^  '^^f'  P°"  ^y  the 

lakes  J  42.000  barrels  were  exported  to  Canadian  Sts  on  I  nt.n!    ■   ^  ^^'R^^^- '°  ^^^  "PP«' 

barrels  that  went  to  marketTy  the  St.  LaSeS  feS  thf  st^i^f  ^ ''k""  ^^P°''  "^  ^^''^^ 
season,  100.000  barrels  of  flour  were  turned  on t  «t  Z  i  "^  %tember  to  the  close  of  the 

ample  power  to  "manufacture  I  OOoToObarllrrnV  a  se^^^^^^^^  '^'y  ^^ve 

justify  so  large  a  business.    '  On  the  whole '  ^vsthXrlu.'  ^"'H^  '*"*'  P''°''*«  '^""W 

active,  and.  we  believe.  profitabVbusi^ess  widrtolPr»S™«l  °"'<=°'"^^«^ial  men  liave  done  an 
in  the  spring.  The  countr^s  full  of  nroduce  nnH^ni^.£^  prospects  a-head  for  an  active  trade 
warders"  A  large  numb W  SucLrvtsVld  ™  f '^  "jak.ng  by  purchasers  and  for- 
business  of  the  ensuing  sea  on.  T^o  fine  vessi  b  and  .It/lh  T'^T'-.r  ^"'"^  »'""»  '""^  "'« 
will  be  ready  for  the  spring  trade.  t£  AmTriL  DmduceS  t  'f.  ^",!''^!v'J^  "'  ^f  *^g°'  '*'»'^'' 
mrkets.  during  the  pastsLon,««o„J):/„TrSrJL?r?and^^^^^^^^  «^^^^ 

vessels  that  cleared  from  those  ports  during  tlie  sa.ne  neriod  Tr'nich  !  '**'9f"''  of  square-rigged 
Canadian  trade.  Stimulated  and  encou  a|ed  by'^he  fucTess  Sat  Im  hiZ'r^n'"'"  °V^/  ^ "'"« 
terprise.  ourneghbours  across  the  lake  are  on  th^  n  t,*  r..„      ■      "?«^  "'tbe"-to  rewarded  their  en- 

capiUl.  tocompftefcr  the  p"tcX%i::re^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

tlie  St.  Lawrence.'    This  occurred  before  the  passing  of  the  Canada  Corn  Bill."  ^    '^''"^ 

TRADE    BETWEEN    THE   COUNTRIES    OF  THE    UNIIED  STATES,  BORDERING   THE 

LAKES   AND  THE  CANADAS. 

ei.h?^  ^TT^  T^"  °^  ^'"'^^^  "'  *°  "  S'*''^*  ^"*«"*'  °^'"g  t°  *l^«  intercourse 
either  by  legal  or  by  contraband  trade,  with  the  United  States.    The  resources 

and  population  of  the  Canadas  alone  are,  however,  sufficient  for  a  very  important 
amount  of  navigation  and  commerce. 

678?9o  'iisarthl'^'r  '^'"^'''  '^ ""  ^^"^"^  °^ '''''  --"*«^  *- 

of  TIr,  r  'f  l'^^«""'»berwas511,919;increase,166,671.  The  population 
of  Upper  Canada  maybe  estimated,  at  the  end  of  1845,  at  575,000,  and  of 
Lower  Canada  at  695,000 r-total,  1,270,000  inhabitants. 

In  nine  years,  the  tolls  on  the  Welland  canal  rose  from  4300/.  to  23,946/.  • 

from  1638/.  to  6829/.     Great  as  is  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with 

^::'::^r^r^'' '-  --  ^^  -  ^^  -  --  -^  --d . ..  zt 

S..«..  Of  the  t£  1  Fl^Wheat^^.^  ^.^,  3.ter.  E^porte^ 


V  E  A  K  S. 


1833 
1833, 
1837. 
1838. 
1830. 
1840, 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 


Flou 


barrels. 

88,.t65 

110,207 

38,203 

«9,7SB 

49,830 

330,082 

3«T,834 

Gl  1,000 


Whrjt. 


niinota. 
S7,3(i7 
2,1)07 
849 

131,310 
302,862 
297,725 


Peaa. 


Pork. 


miuot*. 
1,682 
1,8.53 
l,35tl 
1,317 
2,018 

63,539 
128,640 

79,089 


barrcla, 

7,263 

3,380 

10,512 

8,913 

12,440 

14  732 

33,537 

42,330 


Lard. 


Ib8. 

llS,l3i 

21.530 

20,271 

39,440 

33,,557 

142,434 

496,326 

164,003 


Butter. 


Ihs. 

64,607 

43,682 

60,201 

80,636 

79,474 

476,238 

217,351 

643,751 


I 
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.h.  '^^''\  rr  ^^'"'^  ''  '''"  ®"'^''  custom-house  for  Great  Britain,  &c.,  during 
the  year  1842,  714  vessels ;  tonnage,  262,400.  ^ 

Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage,  cleared  at  th«  0..«1,„«  n    . 
house  durine-  the  Year  1842   fn- 10/.1,  p^.*  •    iu    t^  '  ^'^rf^  **  'I®  Quebec  Custom- 
South  ASctVc  '"        "■  ^™^'°«=««'  *!»«  West  Indies, 


CLEARED    FOR- 


Jamaioa 

Porto  Rio '..".!!!!.".""* 

St.  Michaela !.".'.' .""I" 

Rio  Janeiro 

Riodela  Plata .'!!!!!! 

Biienoa  Ayrea .'!.*.'.'.'! 

St.Jobu,  Newfoundland!.'!!!."' 

St.  Grorge'aBay 

Labiador 

Vngava  Bay 

Halifax ' 

Hiramichi !!!!!! 

PictoD !!! 

Aricbat * 


Veiaela. 


number. 
IS 


Carried  forward. 


38 

21 

♦18 

8 


104 


Tonnage. 


tona. 

1760 

179 

M 

388 

332 

300 

88 

174 

99 

107 

1475 

1036 

saig 

380 


CLEARED    FOR- 


Veaael*. 


Tonnage. 


Brought  forward... 

Sydney,  Cjpn  Breton 

St.  Jiihn,  New  Brunawick.. 

Campbrllton 

DaUiouaie * 

Bathurat '. 

Little  Bay,  Newfoundland! 

Guyaborough 

Reatigoucbe 

Canao 

Shippigan ."! 

Caraquet 


que 
libu 


Richfliucto 


11,493 


Total. 


•  Steamship  Unicorn,  tweUe  tripa. 


number. 
10' 


125 


tona. 

11,402 

28 

96 

40 

442 

39 

325 

300 

303 

61 

100 

21 

44 

13,100 


Statement  of  the  Number  of  Vessels  and  Tonnage  cleared  at  the  Monfr.«l  r    . 
house,  darect  for  each  Port  in  Great  BritSn,  during  the  Yearl842 


C  f ■  B  A  R  £  IJ    K  O  R- 


Lirerpj.!]. 
OUajow. . , 
London... 

Leith 

Dundee ... 


Carried  forward. 


Veiaela, 


number. 

71 

M 

30 

3 

a 


134 


TonoBgc. 


ton* 

22,353 

9,038 

6,070 

673 

404 


38,648 


CLEARED    POR- 


Leven 
C'lwea.... 
Plymouth 
Cork 


Brought  forward. 


Total. 


Veasela. 


number. 
124 


138 


Tonnage. 

tona. 
38,648 
176 
170 
130 
332 


39,372 


"l=i»^^^:^;?^^eJ^^^^^^^^^^ 


the  West  Indies,  South  America,  &c. 


CLEARED    FOR- 


Jamaica  .. 
Trinidad . . . 
Hftlifax.... 
Mirimachi. 


Carried  forward. 


Vessel!. 


number, 

3 

1 

21 

1 


26 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

430 

91 

1861 

50 


2432 


CLEARED    FOR- 

Vessels. 

Tunnsge. 

Brought  forward 

Ualhousie 

Baihurat ! ! ! 

Caraquet !!!!!!!! 

Total 

namlwr. 
26 

1 
1 
3 

tons. 

2422 
43 
38 
74 

31 

3577 

The  value  of  imports  into  Lower  Canada,  in  1840,  amounted  to  1,903,043/  • 

In  1842,  the  duty  on  British  American  timber  was  reduced  from  10..  to  1. 
per  load;  on  foreign  timber,  from  55.  to  30.. ;  and  in  1843,  to  25..  per  load.' 
Th^  Change  was  predicted  by  the  timber  merchants  in  the  North  American 
trade  to  rum  Canada. 

.r  T^n'  r^''*','^  '"'"!'""'  "  '''^'  '""'"*'^  ""^  P^"^  *''"''"  382,287  tons ;  oak, 

71,694,477j  masts  and  yards,5347  ;  oars,31,030;  deals, planks, &c.,  2.480.62fi: 

xn  ic3*z,  io4j,  and  1844,  the  ships  which  arrived  at  Quebec  from  the' 
Chiefly  for  timber,  down  to  the  Uth  of  November,  were  as  follows- 


sea. 
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QUEBEC. 

Vesstls. 

Tonnage. 

Nov.  11,  1842 

numliur. 
863 
1184 
1214 

tonii. 
307,448 
429,503 
4,58,862 

„         1843 

1844 

CoMPABATivE  Statement  of  Arrivals  from  the  Lower  Ports  in  the  Years  1842  and  1843 
up  to  the  1 1th  of  November  in  each  Year.  ' 


ARRIVED. 

VeueJa. 

Tannage. 

Nor.  11,1842 

number. 
S8 
86 

ton*. 
6348 

3962 

„         1843 

Leu  this  year 

13 

386 

COMPABATIVE  Statement  of  Arrivals,  Tonnage,  &c.,  at  the  Port  of  Montreal,  in  the  Years 

1842  and  1843. 


1843 

QUARTER. 

VeueU. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

QUARTER. 

July 

October ',', 

number. 
60 
57 
34 

tona. 
17,905 
11,005 
6,772 

number. 
777 
319 
all 

July 

January 

October 

January 

Total 

131              33,682 

1607 

Total 

Oecrc-ate  in  1843.... 

1842 


Venels. 


number. 
71 
69 
32 


172 


Tannage. 


tonii. 
30,180 
17,291 

3,689 


43,136 


Men. 


number. 
870 
766 
273 


1909 


-^ : ! -— ...  .o;.o....  ai 7474     |         303 

A  circular  issued  by  one  of  these  houses  at  Quebec,  on  the  5th  of  December, 


1844 

being  prosperous,  caused  a  great  demand  for  this  great  staple.  aLS  succ^«lin»  St^J 

"  So  much,  however,  depends  on  our  weather  in  winter  and  spring,  that  much  i.nPPrt«mt„  „f 
the  quant,  y  manufacturing  getting  to  market  must  always  exist.  ^     ^  uncertainty  of 

foUowsU      '"P""«°''«  '«*'"■".  tl'e  quantity  of  timber  received  during  the  year  1844.  is  as 


DESCRHflON. 

Feet. 

DESCRIPTION. 

Feet. 

White  pine 

number. 

12,130,964 

4,164,317 

709,340 

660,964 

128,438 

73,142 

Bu(t>'niut 

number. 

3,040 

7,919 

19,933 

333 

1,001 

45 

3,489 

Oak". :  . 

Eliu 

A«h 

Banswood 

Tamarack 

Round  maple 

tttimlnflr 

Birch 

Poplar 

Mapic 

621 

Wilum 

of 
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melT^l'lithXofiTis  SiSi  11.  *'t''  "'"^""«  °^"  "^^  y^'  -"-'  being 
and  that  used  in  our  shipTd,!  w^ n^^ar^^^^^^^^^  «f  «^"-e  timber! 


DESCRIPTION. 


White  pine. 
Red  pine... 
OalL 


Feet. 


number. 

11,990,438 

4,669,140 

1,213.110 


DESCRIPTION. 


Fvet. 


Elm.. 
Ash... 
Birch  . 


number. 

1,208,088 

122,346 

6I,.'J0M 


It  may  be  observed  that  scareely  any  timber  ehipped  from  Canada,  i,  the  pro- 

exported  from  Canada  to  the  latter. 

American  Wheat  Shipments  by  the  We f/and  canal  to  Canada.-The  canal  is 
thirty-eight  miles  long,  ten  feet  deep,  and  has  a  large  number,  some  forty  locks 
o  overcome  a  nse  of  .360  feet,  existing  between  Port  Dalhousie,  on  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and  Port  Colborne,  on  Lake  Erie. 

Tolls  received  upon  the  Welland  canal  for— 


Toll* . 


1836 


£ 

6807 


1836 


1837 


S754 


£ 

5616 


e 

6740 


1841 


e 

20,210 


W.ll^  T""'  ,°M'nl*1.  ""°""'  °^  ^^'"*  '^'PP^^  ^'""^  ^^^^  Erie,  vid  the 

bTrreLif  r  '  T'  'w '^  ""'  ""^^^'  «*  ^^^^^^^  *°g«*her  4h  8464 
barrels  of  flour.  Among  the  items  shipped  from  Oswego  that  year,  through  that 
canal,  were  153.538  barrels  of  salt.  ,"'rougntnat 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bushel! 

Pork barreli 

Stafeti number 


1833 


nnmber. 
133,170 
5,422 
146,136 


1833 


number. 

221),675 

S,6II 

161,792 


1834 


number. 

364,919 

33,422 

392,065 


ARTICLES. 


New  York  •alt..brli. 
Merchandise. ...ton* 
Schooners  . .  number 


1832 


number, 
34,346 
1,032 
240 


1833 


number. 
46,562 
1,333 
433 


1834 


unoiber. 
39,641 
1,880 
670 


= — Zr"  -ioo  670 

The  first  three  wticles  were  from  Lake  Erie,  and  the  salt  and  merehandiae 
were  m  transit  upwards.    The  total  business  o,  the  Weiland  eanal!  f:r™  4otd 


ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

ARTICLES. 

1840 

1841 

number. 
209,016 
14,880 
I,83it,763 

number. 
103,137 
34,196 
1,212,460 

Com Isnahnlii 

nnmber. 

27,088 
1,628,000 

Beef  and  pork do. 

Wheat bushels 

Staves number 

90,160 
3,735,000 

Among  the  other  items  carried  west,  were— 


ARTICLES. 


■  barrels 


Salt 

Merchandise '.'.'.'.'.'. ™„, 

Tolls  ret eived .™" 


1840 


number. 

163,030 

2,770 

18,037 


1841 


number. 
149,337 
3,718 

I8,.683 


The  statements  for  1841,  and  those  for  beef,  pork,  com,  and  staves,  for  1840 
are  made  up  to  the  1st  of  November  only.  The  navigation  lasted  a  few  days 
later  each  year.  ■' 
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AMERICA. 


The  leading  articles  exported  from  Cleveland  alone,  through  the  WeUand 
canal,  were — 


ARTICLES. 


Wheat bualiela 

'■?"" Uo. 

?'""'• .barrels 


1842 


dollara. 

380,084 
A»,670 
04,248 


1843 


dollafK, 
90,689 
78,481 
49,362 


ARTICLES. 


Pork  and  beef... barrela 

Total   value    of  all  ex- 

porta 


1842 


dollara. 
46,090 

1,017,000 


1843 

dollara. 
5,000 

357,400 


.  The  amount  of  wheat  entering  at  Port  Colbome,  in  1842,  up  to  the  22nd 
of  July,  was  865,024  bushels,  of  which  657,429  bushels  were  for  Oswego  and 
Ugdensburg,  and  the  remainder  as  follows  :— 


ARTICLE. 


Wheat 


■  bnahels 


St.  Catherine'*. 


number. 
99,329 


Kingston. 


number. 

67,807 


Grananoque. 


number. 
S0,790 


TOTiL. 


number. 
207,6SS 


The  duty  on  which  amounts  to  4672/.  3s.  a  quarter. 

The  aggregate  of  wheat  received  here  to  the  22nd  of  July,  this  season  was, 
1,193,000  bushels.  This  and  the  Port  Colbome  statement  refer  to  the  imports 
of  wheat  alone  unground. 

Statement  of  Foreign  Imports  into  the  Port  of  Kingston.  Lake  Ontario,  during  the 

Years  1840,  1841,  1842,  and  1843.  ^ 


I  M  PORTS. 


1840  Value 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of 
Flour,       „ 
"'heat,  buahela 

1841  Value 

Duty 

Pork,  barrels  of 
Flour,       „ 
I     Wheat,  bushels 


12,046 1  not  included 
147,728  lin  the  above 
411,786j    amounts. 


26,672)  not  included 
146,362  Un  the  above 
10S,72»J    amountn. 


£  t.  d. 
22,936  3  6 
4,ISS  0  9 


S3,704  14  7 
8,479  18  8 


1842 


1843 


IMPORTS. 


Value 

Duty ■_■_■" 

Pork,  barrels  of  '  66,369VuotVncluded 
SJk"''.  u"..,  "8.798  iin  the  above 
Wheat,  bushels    205,534)    amounta. 

Value 

Duty .' .■,'  ■_ 

Pork,  barrela  of  4,732Vnot'induded 
Wheat,  bushels      62,943  J    amounts. 


£  s.  d. 
43,067  12  0 
6,336  18    0 


01,233  16    2 
8,992  11    4 


Progress  Of  Toronto.-The  population  of  this  rapidly  improving  city,  has 
doubled  Itself  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  June 
1843,  according  to  the  census,  was  17,805;  at  present  the  number  exceeds' 
20,000.  The  revenue  of  the  port  of  Toronto,  for  the  year  ending  the  5th  of 
January,  1844,  is  upwards  of  18,000/.,  of  which  fully  two-thirds  arise  on  goods 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  total  exporfs  during  the  same  period 
amount  to  105,000/.,  of  which  not  more  than  2506/.  were  sent  to  the  United 
States.     The  amount  of  specie  exported  to  Buffalo,  is  about  2500/.  per  week. 

Number  of  Emigrants  arrived  at  Toronto,  from  the  16th  of  May  to  the  16th  of 

November,  1844. 


Indigent 

Emigrants  tha»  naid  their  way' 


number. 

2,994 
7,207 

10,201 


CANAL  AND  RIVER  TRADE  OF  CANADA. 
Township  of  Whitby— Exports  in  1843. 
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ARTICLES. 


■barrel! 


Flour 

J»jk do. 

Aahe j. 

Oatmeal S°' 

y^"""*' do. 

l^ara.  ., , k^ir« 

*'''""* bushela 


Quantity. 


number, 

28,363 

1,036 

1,064 

860 

231 

230 

133 

29,674 


ARTICLES. 


Oata. 
Peaa. 


buihela 

potatoe.  ..■.'.••.•.•.■.■.•.■.•.■.".•:::;: : : : : : :: : : :  :t: 

^""^f fret 

"■°" cwt 

Bran j„ 

shorto :..:;::::::do: 


Quantity. 


number. 

6,684 

1,000 

140 

353,.'>00 

144 

1,231 

500 


Value  of  the  abote  in  currency,  44,746/.  lOr.  4d. 

Commerce  Of  Hamilton,  Lake  Ontario.-^In  1842,  the  receipt  of  customs  at 
the  port  of  Hamilton  amounted  to  7604/.,  which  was  considered  to  be  a  large 
TJ17  Z  "^"^"'"'^  ^'"'^  '^°'°°*°'  ""^'^  ^""^  *^«  «^™«  Period  produced  only 

To^L  ^"""^  ^'''  y'"  ''  '^'^  ^^  ''^'^  *^«*  *^«  «"«*°™«  amounted  to 

1A190/.,  being  an  excess  over  the  previous  year  of  4586/.    The  canal  tolls  have 

also  increased  to  1986/.,  which,  added  to  the  customs,  makes  the  very  large  sum 
ot  14,176/.     To  this  sum  may  be  added  duty  on  articles  in  bond,  2750/.  so  that 
the  whole  amount  of  customs  and  tolls  for  the  year,  is  16,926/.     This  great  in- 
crease  is  owing  to  the  very  advantageous  natural  position  of  Hamilton.     Placed 
at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  having  excellent  roads  diverging  from  it  in  all 
directions,  an  extensive  and  fertile  country,  hardy  and  industrious  farmers,  and 
skilful  artisans,  enlightened  and  enterprising  merchants-the  town  of  Hamilton 
must  in  a  few  years  become  one  of  the  largest  in  Western  Canada,  and  also  one 
of  the  most  prosperous.     "Among  not  the  least  causes  to  accomplish  this  end, 
will  be  the  enlargement  of  Burlington  canal,  which  is  now  in  progress.     When 
this  IS  completed,  aided  by  the  improvements  in  the  navigation  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence, the  appearance  of  sea-going  vessels  in  our  harbour  will  be  no  novelty."— 
Express.  ' 

Genbbal  Return  of  Articles  and  Mercl.andise.  on  which  Toll  has  been  collected  at  the  Bur- 

lington  Canal,  during  the  Season  1843. 


ARTICLES. 

Quantity.      |         ARTICLES. 

Quantity. 

S'""' barrels 

Pork do. 

number. 

52,463 

246 

1,167 

2'iO 

|Coal tons 

number. 
173 

364 

2,871 

6 

76,7863 

2,643J 

)^hiakey do. 

J^ntter fceca 

llndian  cum buahela 

Lard V.dS 

„  • barrels 

?«'«••; do. 

89 

3 

13,.514 

10,351 

20,000 

133,208 

2U,4S0 

42 

181 

267 

270 

00 

15 

Mercfaandiae,  inwardt.cwt. 
„           outwards. do. 

Actual  custom  duties,  end- 
ing theftthof  Jan.,1844.. 

Canal  tolls,  ending  tbe  31st 
of  December,  1843 

Articles  in  bonded  ware- 
bonaea,  wbich  may  pro- 
bably be  enlarged  before 
the  opening  of  uaTigation 

Total  amuuBt  of  customa 
andtolla 

Wheat buDheU 

Liimber,  boarda feet 

Weat  India  BtaTea...piece8 
Pipedo dn 

£ 

12,190 

1,986 
2,750 

Beer harmia 

Apples bushels 

Ashes harrAlu 

Pot  barley do. 

0»«» buahela 

Stone toiaea 

- 

16,928 

VOL,  II. 


5  K 
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*^*"c  NnvliSn^onM  ^'^T'r^  ^k'P?'*  •'^  '•'"  Desjardins  Canal,  from  the  openingof 
*^  ^"V'gation  on  the  Srd  of  April,  to  the  close  thereof,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  1844. 


ARTICLES. 

KxruRTS. 

Sour barrels 

WliiBkey do. 

A«he« do, 

Po'k do 

S«U do, 

Roiiin do. 

Tallow  and  lard do. 

Planter do. 

Qrau  9i-ecl do. 

Biiteer flrlina 

Wheat,  corn,  &  peaa . b«hlii. 


Quantity. 


ARTICLES. 


number. 

«4,oa6 

788 

114 

633 

5,271 

93 

16 

a 

311 

lU 

2,787 


Quantity. 


I  iMPOaTl, 

I  Merchandise cwt. 

I  Starea puncheons 

L    ■•      P'Pe« 

jCoals tons 

iPia  Iron do. 

Scboonera  and  ateam  pro-' 
ptllerii,  with    merchan- 

dine,  &c trlpn 

Durham  boaia  and    leows 
with   merchandiae,    &c. 
tripa 


number. 

13,«83 

109,817 

1,610 


33l{ 


29 


421 


K„»r  ^""^  "ope-- Newcastle  DisTmcT— Produce  of  ITheat.-Dwme.  the  oast  winter  there  has 
bus  lels  stored  here  now,  and  it  is  confidently  believed  th«re  i»  «  thirA  „f  ™»,»»  „.„=  ,.„:„^  :  "'^u" 


in  Cobourff-  in  nil  »» V«„.  .Jf  i 1   ;  ^      ""^""g"  wt  narooiir  to  market!  and  that  purchased 

4"  Xid    mlZaZ^        ^  "*^  ^^'"["r  ^?9'^^  «"d  800,000  bushels,  at  the  average  price  of 
TWs  t^detill^conti?.  t    •        """  P'^J''  ^"'^^'^  ""'''"^^  '"  ''"«  neighbourhood,  at  least  150,000/. 

bi!;t.ir;;rcVar:aTi;^^^  ^-  y- 1.000.000  of 

^™X'rof  ?or«°?'n  "°u•°^^i'?"  ST'^"'  "'^  ">''  ^'^''''^  Value  of  Taxable  Property. 
1885.' 183a  f«^oM^""'i";.^T  ^""'^  ^"'"^  *°  T--  -'^  C"'»-ated  Land  in  the  Years^82j 


1885. 1838.  1839. 1840,  and  1841. 


YEARS. 


isas. 

I83S. 
1838. 
I83D. 
1840. 
1841. 


Population. 

number. 
158,023 
330,-169 
385,824 
400,647 
427,441 
48S,3.')7 


Astesacd  Value  of 
Property. 


Uucultivated  Land  liable 
to  Tar. 


997,096 
4,380,902 
4,817,113 
•'),420,409 
5,691,477 
3,996,609 


acres. 
1,378,394 
4,342,368 
4,383,708 
3,113,368 
3,298,530 
5,092,338 


Cultivated  Land. 


acres. 
240,249 
1,308,294 
1,237,738 
1,555,437 
1,030,159 
1,690,441* 


errTr^'rlfn^S^ro;^  — r"i'i'?h°o' ."eNtrnltie"  t'o'th'^ctr^  o'fM!'*""'^""".,.'.'  ■""•"  "-^r'  ""J?""'  •"•*  - 
obaerved.  in  the  usual  rate  of  increaae  J'Z  V^^^.T^^'^^^^t^^lVZ.  of'pX^Jty^S  '^'^^^  Sfial""'  "" 

Statement  of  the  Tolls  received  on  the  Rideaii  and  Ottawa  canals,  in  the  Years  1840.  1841, 
. 1842.  and  1843. 


YEARS. 


1840. 
1841. 
1842.. 
1843. 


Ridean. 


£  t.  d. 

88i»0  15  1 

8707  18  3 

9218  6  7 


Ottawa. 


TOTAI,, 


£  «. 

3880  3 

4174  10 

5794  12 


£  s.  d. 

12,761  0  10 

12,882  1.5  0 

15.012  18  7 


Statement  of  Tolls  and  Dues  upon  Timber  passing  through  the  Ottawa  river,  received  at 
By  town  in  each  Year,  from  1830  to  1841. 


YEARS. 


1836., 
1837. 
1838. 


Ottawa. 


£  s.  d. 

13,393  7  II 

15,174  17  1 

13,712  12  9 


YEARS. 


1839 

1840 

1841,  estimated  at. 


Ottawa. 


£  a.  d. 

14,842  7  6 

18,382  12  10 

19,000  0  0 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Tolls  collected  on  the  Welland  canal  in  each  Year,  from  1834 
to  1842. 


YEARS. 


1834... 
1833... 
18.16... 
1837... 
1838... 


Amount. 


£  s. 

4300  8 

6807  3 

i?75i  12 

3516  4 

6740  13 


d. 

3 
11 

3 

4 
10 


YEARS. 


Amount. 


CANAL  AND  RIVER  TRADE  OF  CANADA.  808 

on  the  Welland  canal,  iu  each 


CoMPAHATivE  Statement  of  Schooners,  and  Tonnage,  paying  Toll 

Year,  from  1837  to  1840. 


YEARS. 


1837. 
1831. 


SchooDeri. 


number. 
718 

709 


Tonnage. 


number, 
80,697 
04,397 


Y  K  A  II  S. 


1839. 
'1840. 


Schooner), 


number. 
1169 
1971 


Tonnage, 

number, 
147,327 
21S,984 


Statement  of  Produce  nnd  Merchandise  which  passed  through  the  Welland 

Seasons  of  1840  and  1841. 


Canal  during  the 


ARTICL  ES. 


FOKKST, 

Boardii  and  acantling feet 

S'""Bl«» 1(100 

SQuaretimber cubic  ftet 

S'"«',- number 

Hawn  log j^ 

■*•■'"•• barrel. 

limply  barrels number 

„    ,         Aoricoi.turr. 

Pork  and  beef barrel. 

Butler  and  lard do 

Flour Jo' 

^■■e"'--. bushel. 

Corn,  ludian au 


QUANTITIKS. 


1840 


Oau  , 


do. 


B"ley do! 

Peas  and  beans do 

*,"«?«oe« do! 

Fruits  and  nuts barrels 

Cracker. jo. 


number, 

2,004,721 

437,500 

899,807 

1,670,021 

3,942 

503 

18,362 


1S,624 

3,687 

209,016 

1,833,765 

33,195 

544 

64 

135 

105 

196 

4 


1841 


number, 

3,580,911 

414,500 

1,155,086 

2,776,161 

11,300 

268 

6,156 


30,410 

1,141 

213,4!I3 

1,579,966 

70,474 

3,619 

1,304 

28 

480 

329 

12 


ARTICLES. 


Jobjoco ton. 


Seed 


•barrels 


MERCBANDISg, 

l"^-: barrel. 

Wh"key do. 

^'der da 


QUANTITI  Eg. 


1840 


Beer, 


do. 


S"'""* ."'..'t«n; 

Furniture do 


Iron. 


do. 


Various !.".',",'do! 

Miscellaneous, 
S?"; barrels 

C"?'^ do. 

""■!«'. >«» 

drindstonca mug 

Stone cords 


number. 
277 
180 


213 

1,515 

14 

58 

160 

94 
3,119 


150,579 
801 
938 
19,525 
210 
152 


1841 


number. 

369 

1.127 


132 

1,950 

16 

63 

01 

6 

74 

4,041 


156,138 

482 

1,422 

4,800 

237 

426 


!rr::::::^«"l:3.trv»o?fs53^s'^ 


1839 

1840 

1841 

_,                                          Taips. 
Downwards 

Upwards •'.*.'.'.".".".',','.*,"!!!!.",'!!.","; 

Tnlnl 

number. 

1,443 
1,443 

number. 

2,006 
2,I3G 

number. 

2,268 
2,377 

,^                                                       TONNAOI. 

At  an  aver.ige  of  seventy-five  ton. each  boat  .... 

2,886 
216,450 

4,142 
310,050 

4,645 
348J75 

CoMPAKAT.vE  Statement  of  tl.e  Tolls  received  upon  the  under-mentioned  Macadamised  or  Plank 
KoadsmUpperCanada,  in  the  Years  1839,  1840,  and  1841.       ""^''  *"  *^'""'' 


DISTRICTS. 


1839 


HOME  DISTRICT. 

Yonge-.treet-road 

Duudn.-.treet-roHd 

Kaatern-road,  from  Toronto. . . . 


MIDLAND    DISTRICT, 
Kingston  to  Napanee 


„.  ,     JOHNSTOWN  DISTRICT. 
Victoria-road 


1638  14 


1840 


Total, 


1638  14   3 


jS  s.  a. 

2107  14  0 

1725  5  1 

1196  16  10 


88S     19      2 


5975 


IS     10 


1841 


£  t.  d. 

2315  4  r 

1610  19  8 

1441  19  0 


1269      S     II 
192      0      7 


6829    6       1 1 


From  Osnsda " 


tons. 
2,289,309 
761.096 
.t3,<464 
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A  TABiFF  of  Freight  on  the  Navigation  between  Canada  East  and  West,  by  tlie  OttawaRiver 
and  the  Rideaii  Canal,  and  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  during  the  Season  of  1843. 


UPWARDS. 


Salt  in  bulk 

or  barrels, 

iCosIa  and  Fig 

iroD,  per  ton. 


Montreal  to  Kingaton 

And,  in  addition,  to  corer  ths  greatly  augmented  tolls  on 
Rideau  can  al 

Apart  from  the  actual  tranrport,  tbey  will  only  net  as 
agenta  or  warebounenieu,  witb  respect  to  goods  received 
and  stored  by  them,  and  charge  fcir  storage,  Sec,  at 
Montreal,  ia.  6ii.  per  ton,  and  at  Kingston,  ii.  Od. 
being 


In  all. 


Flour,  per 
biirrel. 


From  Montreal— 

To  Bytown  

„   L'Original 

,,   Grenirille 

„   Carillon 


d. 
6 
0 
9 


Pork,  per 
barrel. 


d. 
9 
0 
6 

a 


s. 
30 


10 


rf. 
0 


43 


25  0 

sa  e 

20  0 

IS  0 


Heavy  Groce.'„T"».^»' 

ries  and  Hard-  ^UR'"-.   K*"^- 
enware,  and 

Olasaware, 

per  cwl. 


ware,  per 
cwt. 


6 


d. 
0 


Dry  goods,  and 
all  light  and 
buUy  pack-, 

ages,  per  cwt 


9 


2  0  I  2  G  3  3 

1  10  !  3  3  a  10 

1  8  I  3  0  I        a  6 

1  a  I  1  8  I      a  a 


And,  in  addition,  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  charge  on  goods  destined  for  either  of  these 
places,  3.?.  per  ton,  orSrf.  per  cwt.,  3d.  per  barrel  on  flour,  and  4rf.  per  barrel  on  pork.  Goods  to 
places  beyond  Hytown,  on  the  Rideau  canal,  the  same  in  all  respects  as  to  Kingston. 


DOWNWARDS. 


Kingston  to  Moritrral 

,1  Bytnwn 

Preacoit  or  Brock ville  to  Montreal., 

Bytown  to  Montreal 

Grenville  „        

Carrilinn  


Flour,  per 
barrel. 


Pork,  per 
barrel. 


>.  d. 

2  0 

1  9 

1  10 

1  9 


d. 
0 

8 
9 

8 


Anhes,  jer 
barrel. 


Tobacco,  per 
hngHlieud. 


10 

9 


dl. 
0 


Butter  or  Lard, 
per  keg. 


It.     d. 
0     loi 


01 
8 
6 
5 


And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.,  of  8rf.  per  barrel  of  flour  ; 
4rf.  per  barrel  of  pork  ;  6rf.  per  barrel  of  ashes  ;  Is.  per  hogshead  of  tobacco  :  and  2rf.  per  kee  of 
butter  or  lard. 


DOWNWARD  S. 


Wheat,  per 
<i0  ibs. 


Kingaton  to  Montreal 

„  Bytnwn , 

Presacottor  Brorkrille  to  Montreal., 

Bytnwn  to  Montreal 

Grenville  

Carritlon  '..... 


rf. 
7i 


Other  Grain, 

per  bushel, 

standard 

weight. 


rf. 
74 
6} 

6] 


Standard 
staves, 
per  M. 


dollars. 
30 


36 


Puncheon 

staves, 
per  M. 


dollars. 
10 


Packages, 

weight  or 

measurement, 

per  ton. 


t. 
3S 

3& 
23 
29 
20 
IS 


d. 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 


And  additional  charge  as  agents  or  warehousemen,  for  storage,  &c.,  of  \d.  per  60  lbs.;  wheat, 
Irf.  per  bushel ;  other  grain,  standard  weight,  20*.  per  M. standard  staves;  7s.  6d.  per  M.  punciieon 
staves  ;  and  5«  per  ton  packages,  weight  or  measurement. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

COMMERCE  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  ITS  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  settlement,  cultivation,  trade,  and  navigation  of  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  and  the  numerous  tributaries  of  those 
rivers,  are  subjects  unparalleled  in  their  rise,  progress,  and  magnitude. 


TRADK  OF  THE  MISSISSIPI'I  AND  ITS  TBIBUrAHlKS. 
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9 


3 
10 
6 

a 


91 
8 
6 
5 


d. 
0 
0 
4 

0 
0 
0 


Within  the  duration  of  not  more  than  the  ordinary  long  life  of  a  human 
being,  the  empire  of  the  west  has  risen  to  its  present  magnitude.  A  few  strag- 
gling  hunters  were  trapping  amidst  the  forests  of  Kentucky,  when  they  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  fight  at  Lexington.  To  the  spot  where  they  had  erected 
their  camp  they  gave  the  name  of  their  battlefield.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
first  settlement,  and  the  first  city  in  the  great  western  valley. 

Before  this  period  there  was  no  craft,  we  believe,  of  greater  capacity  than  the 
canoe  of  the  red  men,  navigating  the  western  waters  at  least  not  farther  north 
than  Louisiana.  After  the  beech  bark  canoe,  and  the  canoe  formed  of  a  single 
tree,  scooped  out  by  tools  or  by  burning,  the  pirogue  appeared,  also  formed  by 
scooping  out  one  or  more  trees,  and  joining  them  together  in  the  form  of  a 
vessel.  The  barge,  the  Jlat  boat,  and  the  keel-boat,  afterwards  appeared  on  the 
great  rivers  of  America.     The  barge  was  the  largest  of  the  three. 

Judge  Hall,  in  his  very  interesiing  notes  on  the  western  states,  observes  of 
these  barges : — ■ 

lonB'J'l.7H'lpi!I''^P°*^'*  breadth,  and  the  best  accommodations  for  passengers,  the  keel  was 
navfl;ij^  K  ^f"''  'i".'^  ^^^  •'*="'''■  '*"«'l  '°  '""  '"  "^'•'•««'  ""d  *''a"ow  channels.  Tliny  were 
S  „af„7.?  ^"deand  lawless  class  of  men,  who  became  distinguished  as  well  for  ;;.e.r  drol- 
nf  nn  ^.i?  "'^":  P''«''a'"/y  a»d  ferocious  habits.  In  the  then  thinly  scattered  state  of  the  popu- 
frw^^«!*.1  """"bers  rendered  them  formidable,  as  there  were  few  villages  on  the  rivers,  and  still 
rewer  settlements,  which  contained  a  sufficient  number  of  able-bodied  men,  to  cope  with  the  crew 
tLp.if»T'  T"?""2  "'""I'y  of  thirty  or  forty  handsj  while  the  arrival  of  several  of  these  boats 
nossP^^pH  T,  A^  completely  masters  of  the  place.  Their  mode  of  life,  and  the  facilities  they 
E^»  .^  .  ??  ?'•«>«'•  were  such  as  would  naturally  make  them  reckless.  Much  of  the 
witn^,, J  flfJ'r  "^^  *^  they  travelled  in  their  voyages,  was  entire  wilderness,  where  they  neither 
week?  .lih  l;i  "^'  of  life,  nor  felt  any  of  the  restraints  of  law;  and  where  for  daysf  perhaps 
Du^nerf  C  ^'  '"^y  associated  only  with  each  other.  The  large  rivers  whose  meandeVs  they 
Sl«Srl/   -^..^T  }'0"n«','"''«s  of  states,  so  that  living  continually  on  the  lines  which  divided 

rMpoSrio  anv  »'^''°"^'  ^  ^"^  *^°"'''  ''*'^  ^'"^  ^"^^  '"'"*""  °"^  *°  ^''^  *"'*"'  """^  "^''"  ^^  '""**^ 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  navigate  the  Ohio,  down  to  the  Mississippi, 
and  to  New  Orleans,  was  in  1776,  when  Messrs.  Gibson  and  Linn,  the  grand- 
father of  Dr.  Linn,  afterwards  a  senator  in  Congress  from  Missouri,  descended 
by  water  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orl(ians,  to  procure  military  stores  for  the 
troops  stationed  at  the  former  place.  They  succeeded,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1777  brought  back  a  cargo  of  136  kegs  of  gunpowder. 

fh^'ri^'''*'  ®^'"''®''  P«"ods  of  this  navigation,  the  boats  employed  in  it  were  liable  to  attacks  from 
a  t-r,?,l^""'j'*-!i°  ^V'VJPy^  a  variety  oi  artifices  to  decoy  the  crews  into  their  power.  Sometimes 
therhnnJ  •i'''S"'^««*,'n  tlie  apparel  of  some  unhappy  white  man,  who  had  fallen  into 

wo„n^!!i  '  ^PP^^e'l  on  the  shore  making  signals  of  distress,  and  counterfeiting  the  motions  of  a 
♦l,p  Inj-  '"°°*  ,^  J  *"'®"''  ^opposing  him  to  be  one  of  their  countrymen,  who  had  escaped  from 
^UrnlJt?''  j""''^  •*^™*  "T  ^^^  "'""'■^  '■«'■  '•'«  P"^P°^«  of  '^'''"g  him  on  board  ;  nor  would  they 
nnn  fi  "'«  <*««=«Pt'on  i'ntiJ.  on  touching  the  bank,  a  fierce  band  of  painted  warriors,  would  rush 
upon  uiem  trom  an  artfully  contrived  ambuscade.  Sometimes  the  savages  crawled  to  the  water's 
edge,  wrapped  m  the  skins  of  bears,  and  thus  allured  the  boatmen,  who  were  ever  ready  to 
excnange  the  oar  for  the  rifle,  into  their  power.  But  the  red  warriors  were  often  sufficiently 
numerous  to  attempt  by  open  violence,  that  which  they  found  it  difficult  to  accomplish  by  artifice, 
against  men  as  wary,  and  as  expert  in  border  warfare,  as  themselves;  and  boldly  pursued  the  boats 
in  their  canoes,  or  rushed  upon  the  boatmen,  when  the  incidents,  or  the  perils  of  their  navigation, 
drove  them  to  the  shore.  '  r  e         > 

"  ^j'^j*'  ho^t*'  but  rarely  using  sails,  and  receiving  only  an  occasional  impulse  from  their  oars, 
descended  the  stream  with  a  speed  but  little  superior  at  any  time  to  that  of  the  current ;  while 
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they  met  witli  many  acciclenta  and  delays  to  lengtlien  the  voyage.  A  moiiili  was  usually  con- 
sumed ill  tiie  passage  from  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans,  while  the  return  voyage  was  not  eiTected  in 
less  than  four  montlis,  nor  witliout  a  deg;ree  of  toil  and  exposure  to  which  nothing  but  the  har^ 
diest  frames,  and  the  most  indomitable  spirits,  vfould  have  been  equal.  The  heavily  laden  boats 
were  propelled  against  the  strong  current  by  poles,  or,  where  the  stream  was  too  dfc-ep  to  admit 
the  use/f  those,  drawn  by  ropes.  The  former  process  required  the  exCition  of  great  strength 
and  Dc'.iviU',  but  the  latter  was  even  more  difficult  and  discouraging— as  the  labourer,  obliged  by 
tiie  heat  of  the  climate  to  throw  aside  his  clothing,  and  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of  the  sun,  was 
forced  to  travel  on  the  heated  sand  to  wade  through  mire,  to  climb  precipitous  banks,  to  push 
his  way  through  brush,  and  often  to  tread  along  the  undermined  shore,  which  giving  woy  under 
his  feet  precipitated  him  into  the  eddying  torrent  of  the  Mississippi.  After  a  day  spent  in  toils 
which  strained  every  muscle  to  its  iitmort  power  of  exertion,  he  threw  himself  down  to  sleep,  per- 
haps in  the  open  air,  exposed  to  the  cold  damps  and  noxious  exhalations  of  tlie  lower  Mississippi, 
and  the  ferocious  attacks  of  millions  of  musquitoes,  and  reposed  as  unconscious  of  danger,  or 
inconvenience,  as  the  native  alligator  whicii  bellowed  in  the  surrounding  swamps. 

"  Tiie  flat  boat  was  introduced  a  little  later  than  the  others.  It  is  a  rougli  strong  boat,  with  a 
perfectly  flat  bottom,  and  perpendicular  sides  ;  and  covered  throughout  its  whole  length.  Being 
constructed  to  float  only  with  the  current,  it  never  returns  after  descending  the  river.  These  boats 
were  formerly  much  used  by  emigiatin;^  families,  to  transport  tiiciiise'ves  down  tiie  Ohio,  and  are 
still  built  in  great  numbers  on  the  various  trib'uary  streams,  and  floated  out  in  high  water,  with 
produce  for  New  Orleans." 

Judge   Hall  quotes  the  following  from  The   Ceiitinel  of  the  North-western 
Terr  iter  I/,  January  11,  1794. 

"  Ohio  Packet  Boat.— Two  boaU  for  the  present  will  start  from  Cincinnati  for  Pittsburg, 
and  return  from  Cincinnati  in  the  following  manner,  viz  : — 

"  First  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  this  morning  at  eight  o'clock,  and  return  to  Cincinnati,  so 
as  to  be  ready  to  sail  again  in  four  weeks  from  this  date. 

"  Second  boat  will  leave  Cincinnati  on  Saturday  the  30th  inst.,  and  return  to  Cincinnati  in 
four  weeks  as  above. 

"  And  so  regularly  each  boat  performing  the  voyage  to  and  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  once 
in  every  four  weeks. 

"  Two  boats,  in  addition  to  the  above,  will  shortly  b?  completed  and  regulated  in  such  a 
manner  that  one  boat  of  the  four  will  set  out  weekly  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg,  and  return  in 
like  manner. 

"  The  proprietor  of  these  boats,  having  maturely  considered  the  many  inconveniences  and 
dangers  incident  to  tlie  common  metliod  hitherto  adopted  of  navigating  the  Ohio,  and  being 
influenced  by  a  love  of  philanthropy  and  a  desire  of  being  serviceable  to  the  public,  has  taken 
great  pains  to  render  the  accommodations  on  board  the  boats  as  agreeable  and  convenient  as  they 
could  possibly  be  made. 

"  No  danger  neid  be  apprehended  from  the  enemy,  as  every  person  on  board  will  be  under 
cover  mode  proof  against  rifle  or  musket  balls,  and  convenient  port-holes  for  firing  out  of.  Each 
of  the  boats  are  armed  with  six  pieces  carrying  a  pound  ball ;  also  a  number  of  good  muskets, 
and  amply  supplied  \»itli  plenty  of  ammunition  ;  strongly  manned  with  choice  hands,  and  the 
masters  of  approved  knowledge. 

"  A  separate  cabin  from  that  designed  for  the  men,  is  partitioned  off  in  each  boat  for  accom- 
modating ladies  on  their  passage.  Conveniences  are  constructed  on  board  each  boat,  so  as  to 
render  landing  ;'nneces°aiy,  as  it  might,  at  times,  be  attended  with  danger. 

"  Rules  and  regulations  for  maintaining  order  on  board,  and  for  the  good  management  of  the 
boats,  and  tables  accurately  calculated  for  the  rates  of  freightage,  for  passengers  and  carriage  of 
letters  to  nnd  from  Cincinnati  to  Pittsburg  ;  also  a  table  of  the  exact  time  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
parture to  and  from  the  different  places  on  the  Ohio,  between  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  moy  be 
seep  on  board  each  boat,  and  at  the  printing  oflSce  in  Cincinnati.  Passengers  will  be  supplied 
with  provisions  and  liquors  of  all  kinds  of  the  first  quality,  at  the  most  reasonable  rates  possible. 
Persons  desirous  of  working  their  passage,  will  be  admitted  on  findir.ig  themselves  ;  subject,  how- 
ever, to  the  same  order  and  directions  from  the  master  of  the  bonts  as  the  rest  of  the  working 
hands  of  the  boat's  crew. 

"  An  Oj/ice  of  Insurance  will  be  kept  at  Cincinnati,  Limestone,  and  Pittsburg,  where  persons 
desirous  of  having  their  property  insured  may  apply.     The  rates  of  insurance  will  be  moderate" 

Such  were  the  vessels  by  which  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  western  rivers 
was  carried  on,  previous  to  the  year  1811.  A  few  bad  roads  crossed  the  moun- 
tains, and  some  waggons  were  dragged  over  them  with  such  difficulty  that  a 
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large  portion  of  the  merchandise  was  carried  on  the  hacks  of  horses.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  a  delegate  from  Kentucky  was  considered  a  visionary  for  re- 
questing of  Congress  the  establishment  of  a  n.ail  to  Pittsburg,  to  be  carried  on 
horseback  once  in  two  weeks.  "  He  was  told,"  says  Judge  Hall,  "  that  such  a 
mad  was  not  needed,  that  it  probably  would  never  be  required,  and  that  the 
obstacles  of  the  road  were  insuperable.  That  venerable  patriot  has  lived  to  see 
the  establishment  of /m,o  daily  mails  on  tlie  same  route ;  while  the  canals,  the  rail- 
ways, and  the  turnpikes  that  lead  to  the  west,  have  rendered  it  accessible,  with 
ease  and  safety  to  every  species  of  vehicle." 

o;K  bmit  pTeJiousk   n^^^^  ^TT*^  ■''  /«' '  >  tl.ere  =..  no  account  of  mor.  tlrn  sevcl 

«i  iigiii  Diiiit  previoislj  to   1817;  from  that  period  t  ley  have  bern  rnnidlv  iiirrpo«in<r  in  m.mlu.r 

pS  w;rrii""HV'^'*'  "'  workmanship,  ilntil  I8'>r/when  tl  or  "^5^.  b^ftTho.r  La 
ptnod  were  declarpH  hy  common  consent  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world      Suico  ■  .at  time  wVnr.. 

Srs''a  d'S:  onntemar'i  ''''%''"'  ?T"'="''*^  ''""^^  rivaUnci  p^^WblJ^irpaYns."  ^ 
Ol  irwitr-  ..mlnn.f  decoration.     As  late  as  1816.  the  practicability  of  navigating   he 

ThL  JiternV  S-^^^^  "T"'"*^  '^°-"bt'"l ;  "One  but  the  most  sanguine  augured  favonrab  ' 
«.en  The  Ion.  t  L„S  nfTf '"  ""','k  ""^'  "'""^"'l?'  '"  «^°"'P«".v  with  a  number  of  gen, it 
h,,r„\il    '""«  »'f"eg'w  of  a  stern-wheel  boat  to  ascend  Horse-tail  ripple  (live  miles  below  Pitu 

cent„;;TirentLs.-'  "''''"'  •""  "'"'  ""'  °^*'"'  "'"°  '»"*'  ^«''  <"-  «•""«  ' «"-«  haPPy 

t-nJli^j""'  ''"^ ''me,"  says  Judge  Hall,  "that  Fulton  was  building  his  first  boat  at  Pittsburir  he 

X      m"'"-".""'"""'^''^^  '"««tage.  in  company  with  several  young  gSelnS^omLn! 

nc/-re„d^edhisname'"""li"'."''''  '''°-;  P^J^'^'*.  »''«  successful  aLom'plifhmenT  of  Xh  las 
and  fnS„?f    I       ^  ?  1  lustrious-and  Ins  conversation  turned  chiefly  upon  steam,  steamboats 

Janion  iJl'ZTr—t";  1  H  P°"  "•*"^*'  ^"t'='*  "?  ^P"''^  frankly. ^anfl  his  increduZ  c°2 
^nSc^the  Lt  aU/^^^^^^^^  ^"T'^^  the  projector,  were  greatly  amused  at  what  they 

partTerew  femiliar  3^^nh  f.  «fPectat,ons.  As  the  journey  lasted  several  days,  and  the 
S^f^if      jT    ?       "'  '-'*'=''  '"''^'■'  *''^y  ventured  to  jest  with  Mr.  Fulton,  bv  askine  if  he  conld 

.tfnror'serS  tL'nowir'"f'r  'r'"'^'"''«l'  ^""^'■^^''  ^''^"-"  .he  slS-Sd'l'd  d"S 

ion  on  th?»lll.  •    P'*"":^"^  '"»  f«vounte  element.     At  length,  in  the  course  of  some  conversa- 

tM  .mnnl  T       •  m passable  nature  of  the  mountains,  over  which  they  were  dragged  with  cr^t 

men    Tl„„  ,  r'?'^  practicable  f.  r  wheels.  Mr.  Fulton  remarked.  'The  day  wuf  c^,„TgeK 

be  dmin^^r  tl^eTe  m^unt^'in'^h^r'  "'^-'"^  "'"  '''  y"'"«^'  P'^'^^'^'y  -"'-'^"-  -rHa^  wUl 
tlL  smZhLt  turnnikT.     n^      n^''^"?  \"«'T'  "'  ,"  ^^^  """^^  "'P''*  '>»«"  '^at  of  a  stage  upon 
withSTr\va?m;p^  1  he  apparent  abs.irdity  of  this  prediction,  togetlier  with  the  grality 
w  m  r^ioV    1      /T*^J  T''^** '•'*'"'*'"' "^'^^""eperous  mirth  in  this  lauphter-loving  comnanv 
who  roared,  shouted,  and  clapped  their  hands,  in  the  excess  of  their  merry  eVc^tement^.^s 

re"cSg7orffii°il'^r  °/*'"'P»7'  ^!,'"''  '-y-^ago'.  orfiTdi^rhSVapTdl^ 
before"^  Baltimore  in  a  railroad  car,  recollected  the  prediction  of  Fulton,  made  twenty  Jeara 

The  Orleans,  400  tons,  the  first  boat  built  at  Pittsburg,  was  owned  and 
constructed  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  sailed  from  Pittsburg  in  December,  1812,  and 
arrived  at  New  Orleans  about  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  This  vessel  con- 
tinued  to  run  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez :  the  voyages  averaged  seventeen 
days;  until  wrecked  near  Baton  Rouge,  in  1813  or  1814,  by  striking  a  snag  on 
an  upward  bound  passage. 

The  Comet,  twenty-five  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg  with  a  stern-wheel,  and  vi- 
brating cylinder,  made  a  voyage  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1813;  descended 
to  New  Orleans  in  the  spring  of  1814,  made  two  voyages  thence  to  Natchez,  and 
was  sold,— and  the  engine  put  up  in  a  cotton  gin. 
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Tlie  Vesuvius,  J340  tons,  built  at  Pittsburg,  by  Mr.  Fulton,  and  owned  by  a 
company  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  sailed  for  New  Orleans  in  the  spring 
of  1814.  !She  sailed  from  New  Orleans  for  Louisville,  about  the  Ist  of  June 
following ;  grounded  on  l  sand  bar  700  miles  up  the  Mississippi,  where  she  lay 
until  the  3rd  of  December  following,  when  the  river  rose,  and  floated  her  off. 
She  returned  to  New  Orleans,  whore  she  ran  aground  a  second  time  on  the  Bat- 
ture,  where  she  remained  until  March  1st,  when  a  rise  of  water  set  her  afloat. 
She  was  then  employed  between  New  Orleans  and  Natchez.  Shortly  after  she 
caught  fire  near  New  Orleans  and  burned  to  the  water's  edge.  Her  hull  was 
afterwards  raised  and  built  u  >on,  at  New  Orleans.  She  was  since  in  the  Louis- 
ville trade,  was  sold  to  a  company  at  Natchoz,  and  condemned  in  1819. 

The  Enterprise,  forty-five  tons,  was  built  at  Brownsville,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
Monongahela,  by  Daniel  French,  under  his  patent,  and  owned  by  a  company  at 
that  place,  made  two  voyages  to  Louisville  in  the  summer  of  1814.  On  the  1st 
of  December,  she  took  in  a  cargo  of  Ordnance  stores  at  Pittsburg,  and  sailed  for 
New  Orleans,  and  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  the  l4th  of  the  same  month. 
She  was  then  despatched  up  the  river  in  search  of  two  keel  boats,  laden  with 
small  arms,  for  General  Jackson's  army,  which  had  been  delayed  on  the  way; 
and  returned  with  the  cargoes  of  these  after  an  absence  of  six  days  and  a  half,  in 
which  time  she  ran  G24  miles.  For  some  time  after  she  was  actively  engaged 
in  transporting  troops.  She  made  one  voyage  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  a  cartel, 
one  voyage  to  the  rapids  of  Red  river  with  troops,  and  nine  voyages  to  Natchez. 
She  started  for  Pittsburg  on  the  6th  of  May  1817,  and  arrived  at  Louisville  on 
the  30th,  twenty-five  days  out,  being  the  first  steamboat  that  ever  arrived  at 
that  port  from  New  Orleans.  The  citizens  of  Louisville  gave  a  public  dinner 
to  Captain  Shreve  for  having  accomplished  in  twenty-five  days,  a  trip,  which, 
previous  to  that  time,  had  never  been  performed  by  the  barges  and  keel-boats 
in  less  than  three  months. 

Before  the  introduction  of  steam  navigation,  about  1817,  the  trade  of  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  Missouri  scarcely  existed,  and  the  whole  upward  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans  was  conveyed  in  about  twenty  barges,  carrying  each 
about  100  tons,  and  making  but  one  trip  a  year :  a  longer  period  than  required 
to  make  an  East  India  or  a  China  voyage.  On  the  upper  Ohio,  about  150  keel- 
boats  were  employed,  each  of  the  burden  of  about  thirty  tons,  and  making  the 
trip  to  and  from  Pittsburg  and  Louisville,  about  three  times  a  year.  The  whole 
tonnage  of  the  boats  navigating  the  Ohio  and  lower  Mississippi  was  then  about 
6500  tons. 

Judge  Hall  speaking  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio: — 

"  Tlie  first  advance  was  slow,  and  tlie  prospects  discouraging.  The/ourM  boat  that  descended 
the  river,  was  the  ^rtl  to  reascend  as  far  as  Lonisviiie,  and  even  then  it  was  considered  doubtful 
whether  steamboats  could  be  rendered  useful  as  a  mode  of  navigation  for  the  ascending  trade. 
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It  was  not  until  1810  when  the  boot  which  wag  ..ho.;,  tho  ninth  in  tiio  order  of  buildinu.  hnvins 

IJ      '         1>'«"»t'"n  of  praelicohility  v  ai  considered  a»  »ettled.  ■'       ^       i  / 

"  Many  of  the  ohstncU-s  wliicli  impede  J  the  rapid  ndvoiice  o/  steamhont  navittation  were  iiicli 
n»  were  incident  to  an  infant  and  imperfeC  state  of  the  art  of  constructing  both  boats  and  enaines, 
Willie  others  were  inseparable  from  tlie  conoijion  of  tlie  country.  In  accoiintintt  for  tlie  leiiath  of 
the  earliest  voyages,  something  must  be  allowed  to  botii  these  classes  of  causes,  and  amona  the 
alter  may  be  mentioned  the  important  facts,  that  the  shores  of  tlie  Ohio  and  Mississippi  were 
then  comparatively  unsettled,  fuel  was  not  an  article  of  traffic,  hut  was  procured  from  the  orowinB 
lorost  by  the  crews  of  the  boats,  and  used  in  its  green  state ;  while  accidental  injuries  were  repaired 
with  eniial  inconvenience  and  delay.  j*     «=« 

M."  'If  ^^""f'  ''•^'■'  ^"l'^  ".'  9.V"''"""''-  '"  '818,  and  intended  to  ply  as  a  packet  between 
JVJaysville,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  steamboat  constructed  on  the 
western  waters  for  the  exclusive  convenience  of  passengers.  Her  accommodations  were  ample. 
^lT''j"l!;i  r'PT""?*  ""1  »"P«rbly  furnished,  and  her  machinery  of  superior  mechnnism.  She 
measured  00  feet  keel,  and  twenty-five  feet  beam,  and  drew  only  three  feet  and  three  inches 
water,  llic  length  of  her  cabin  was  forty  feet,  the  breadth  twenty-five  feet,  in  addition  to  which 
were  lourteen  state  rooms.  The  boats  previously  built  had  been  intended  solely  for  the  trans- 
portation  of  merchandise ;  these  objecU  have  subsequently  been  successfully  united. 

Ihe  LalAoutt.  80  tons,  built  at  Frankfort,  in  1818,  the  Expedition,  120  tons,  and  the 
tndepeiuience,  50  tons-tlie  two  last  built  at  Pittsburg-wcre  constructed  for  the  exploration  of 
the  xvlissouri  river,  in  what  wos  popularly  termed  tTie  Yellow  Stone  Expedition,  projected  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  while  secretary  of  war.  The  Indc-pcndence  was  the  first  stedmboat  that  ascendea 
llie  powerlul  current  of  the  Missouri. 

i^flVnlt  I^'^^.i""^'  '^^^  '°"''  *'!.'"?  "'  ^""^  ■^"'""y'  ^y  ^'"P'"'"  Sl'reve,  and  others,  in  1819,  was 
intended  for  the  conveyance  of  the  mail  between  Louisville  and  New  Orleans,  under  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  in  March,  1819.  Tiiis  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  western  waters  to  carry  the 
mail  in  steamboats.  ' 

"The  We,tern  En/pneer,  was  built  near  Pittsburg,  in  1818,  under  the  direction  of  Major 
».  11.  Long,  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers,  for  the  expedition  of  discovery  to  the 
sources  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Uocky  mountains,  which  was  afterwards  so  honourably  accom- 
plislicd  by  himself  and  Ins  companions.  This  boat  ascended  as  high  as  the  Council  Bluk  about 
OoO  miles  above  St.  Louis,  and  was  the  first  steamboat,  that  reached  that  point." 

In  1829,  Mr.  Morgan  Neville  wrote  the  following  remarks:— 

aJLVIx  """T  ''°'r  °u  '^  «'''""'»'°»'  '«  estimated  at  100  dollars  per  ton ;  the  repairs  made 
during  the  existence  of  a  boat,  amount  to  one-half  the  first  cost.  The  average  duration  of  a  boat 
has  hither  o  been  about  four  years ;  of  those  built  of  locust,  lately,  the  period  will  probably  be 
two  years  longer.  The  amount  of  expenditure  in  this  branch  of  business  on  the  western  waters, 
tlien,  lor  the  lost  ten  years,  will  in  some  measure  be  shown  by  the  following  calculation  ;- 

CO  t\j\r\  dollars. 

56,000  tons,  costing  100  dollars  per  ton,  amount  to 5,600,000 

Repairs  on  the  same 2  800  000 

Expending  in  building  and  repairing  in  ten  years 8,400,000 

"  The  annual  expenditure  of  steamboats  is  very  difJv.Ut  to  bo  arrived  at :  the  importance  of 
this  expenditure,  however,  to  the  towns  on  our  rivers,  anu  to  the  whole  extent  of  country  runninir 
along  their  shores,  may  be  estimated  from  the  following  calculation  of  the  item  of  fuel  alone,  for 
one  vtar-take  the  present  year,  1829.  We  have  now  in  operation  above  200  boats,  the  tonnace 
of  wliioh  mav  be  stated  at  35,000  tons.  """«b« 

"  It  is  calculated  that  the  business  of  each  year  lasts  eight  months;  deduct  one-fourth  for  the 
time  lost  in  port,  and  we  have  six  months,  or  180  days,  of  running  time.  Each  boat  is  presumed 
to  consume  one  cord  of  wood,  for  every  twelve  tons,  every  twenty-four  hours :— 

cords* 

The  35,000  tons  then  consume  per  day 2,917 

Or,  during  the  six  months !.........,..",  525^060 

'\7^'i  ^'"''^?  °^  ^°°^  ™"^®  ^"^"^  °"^  '*°"'"'  ""''  *  •'"""•  ''^  •'*«'  dollars  per  cord  ;  a  fair  average 
would  place  it  at  two  dollars  twenty-five  cents  per  cord.  This  makes  the  expenditure  for  fuel 
nione,  on  the  banks  of  our  rivers,  1,181,385  dollars,  for  this  year.  The  other  expenditures,  while 
running,  are  calculated  by  the  most  experienced  and  intelligent  owners,  to  be  equal  to  1,300  000 
dollare.  which  gives  the  total  expenditure,  for  1829,  at  2,481,385  dollars. 

"  This  calculation  and  estimate,  then,  which  are  both  made  lower  than  the  facts  justify,  present 
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Ti  ^    -I'  „  dolkrs. 

Ilieamonntoffirst  cost  of  steamboats,  since  1817 6,600,000 

Repairs  on  the  same 2 800000 

Total  amount  of  expenditure,  produced  by  the  introduction  of  steam- 

«  «/  "**'  ^*"'  ''"''•''"g  "ntJ  repairs 8,400,000 

We  cannot  better  ilhistrate  the  magnitude  of  the  change  in  every  thing  connected  witli 
western  commerce  and  navigation,  tlian  by  contrasting  the  foregoing  statement,  with  the  situation 
ot  tnings  at  tlie  tmie  of  the  adoption  of  steam  transportation,  say  in  1817.  About  twenty  barges, 
averaging  100  tons  each,  comprised  the  whole  of  the  commercial  facilities  for  transporting  mer- 
chandise  from  New  Orleans  to  the  '  Upper  country  ;•  each  of  these  performed  one  trip  down  and 
up  again  to  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  within  the  year.  The  number  of  keel  boats  employed  in 
the  upper  Ohio,  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  it  is  presumed  that  130  is  a  sufficiently  large  calcu- 
lation  to  embrace  the  whole  number.  These  averaged  thirty  tons  each,  and  employed  one  month 
to  make  the  voyage  from  Louisville  to  F'ittsburg,  while  the  more  dignified  barge  of  the  Mississippi 
made  her  trip  in  the  space  of  100  days,  if  no  extraordinary  accident  happened  to  check  her  pro- 
greM.  wot  a  dollar  was  expended  for  wood,  in  a  distance  of  2000  miles,  and  the  dweller  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  thought  himself  lucky  if  the  reckless  boatmen  would  give  the  smallest  trifle 
tor  the  eggs  and  chickens  which  formed  almost  the  only  saleable  articles  on  a  soil  whose  only  fault 
is  Its  too  great  fertility.  Such  was  the  case  twelve  years  since.  Tlie  Mississippi  boats  now  make 
Mve  or  six  trips  within  the  year,  and  are  enabled,  if  necessary,  within  that  period  to  afford  to  that 
trade  13o,000  tons.  Eight  or  nine  days  are  sufficient  on  the  upper  Ohio,  to  perform  the  trip  from 
Louisville  to  Pittsburg  and  back.  In  short,  if  steam  has  not  realised  the  hyperbole  of  the  poet  in 
annihilating  time  and  space,  it  has  produced  results  scarcely  surpassed  by  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  printing.  ■/       r  j 

In  1834,  he  added  the  following : — 

"  On  the  1st  day  of  January,  1834,  an  official  list  of  steamboats  from  an  authentic  source,  gives 
oan^  .  ^  number  of  230,  then  in  existence,  whose  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  is  equal  to  about 
J9,000tons.  Allowing  the  cost  of  building  at  a  rate  much  lower  than  the  rule  adopted  three 
years  since,  the  capital  now  invested  in  this  stock  will  exceed  3,000,000  dollars.  The  expense  of 
running  may  be  put  down  nearly  as  contained  in  the  following  scale  :— 

60  boats  over  200  tons,  180  running  days,  at  140  dollars  per  day l,312!oOO  00 

70  boats,  from  120  tons  to  200  tons,  240  running  days,  at  90  dollars  per  day.     1.512.000  00 
100  boats,  under  120  tons.  270  running  days,  at  60  dollars  per  day 1 ,620,000  00 

Total  yearly  expenses 4,644,000  00 

"JThis  sum  may  be  reduced  to  the  different  items  producing  it  in  the  following  proportions, 

■v  n„  .  dollars     eta. 

j5or  wages.  36  per  cent,  equal  to 1.671.840  00 

.,    wood,  30  per  cent,  equal  to 1,393,200  00 

„    provisions,  18  per  cent,  equal  to 835,920  00 

„    contingencies,  16  per  cent,  equal  to 743,040  00 

.  "  Th's  result  is  truly  striking  to  those  who  were  accustomed  to  the  state  of  things  on  our 
rivers  within  twenty  years.  The  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  paid,  is  in  itself  very  con- 
siderable ;  but  the  Item  of  fuel  is  one  created  exclusively  bv  ste.imboats ;  and  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  nearly  1,300.000  dollars  is  expended  every  year,' at  a  lew  points  on  the  Mississippi 
valley,  it  presents  a  vast  field  for  speculation.  The  immense  forests  of  beech  and  other  timber 
unht  for  agricultural  purposes,  were,  before,  not  only  useless,  but  an  obstacle  to  the  rugged 
armer,  who  had  to  remove  them  before  he  could  sow  and  reap.  The  steamboat,  with  something 
Ike  magical  influence,  has  converted  them  into  objects  of  rapidly  increasing  value.  He  no  longer 
looks  with  despondence  on  the  denseness  of  trees,  and  only  regrets  that  so  many  have  already 
been  given  to  tlie  flames,  or  cast  on  the  bosom  of  the  stream  before  him. 

"  At  the  present  period,  the  steamboats  may  be  considered  as  plying  as  follows,  viz  :— 

boats 

25  over  200  tons,  between  Louisville,  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati,  measuring. .  8,484 

7  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans,  measuring .  2,585 

4  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans,  measuring '. . !...!.'.!"..!!!! '. .  l',617 

4  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  measuring !!!!.!!.!!!..!!.  1^002 

7  in  the  cotton  trade,  measuring !!!  1 !"!!!!!!!!]!....!! !  2016 

37  not  in  established  trades,  from  120  to  200  tons  . . . '. '. . . '. . . .... ! ........ . '. '  8,641 

The  balance  under  120  tons  in  various  trades 14,653 

39,000 
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season,  to  be  50,904  tons ;  a  cause  ioaWe  of  n?„H  P^^^  employed  calculating  150  trips  in  tile 
equalled  in  the  annals  of  history      TreXt^up'^n  we  ^frn^oT"^  '"  k''"'^^"  ^^^'^  »"'^'»'y 

moral  changes  alone  which  are  felt  throuSout  tC  wp!t  ^n  ''°."'"'?"'%  »'«^«  been  immense.  The 
ported  article  has  fallen  in  a  S equK  .  i^^^^^^^  ''•"'^'r"  "''"°"*  incalculable:  the  im- 
back  at  the  old  means  of  transDortoS  we  ^r  ^''""V^  ^f '^"  P''°«'"<='^-  I"  '"oking 
sumption  could  have  been  supprd^y  th^m  "'''^  ^°^  '^^  P'^''"'  ''^'»«»'»  «"<!  <=on- 

two  months,  by  low  waterfriceWeSsStatP  nf  .h^  detained  ,n  Pittsburg  from  six  weeks  to 

;^.d.the^wharfofCincinn\tfforordX;V'T^^^^^^^^^ 

a  gi'^e!;  t?re."1t'i:  ZipLZdS^'Sra^f  £SJ  TJ''^  °'  ^^-^"orJalU,  among  steamboats  in 
or  that  the  facts  go  to  ^Ssh  any  fixe7rSL  But  un'"'  T  ^'  '^''''"'-  ^'°"^  *^'^  statement, 
discipline  and  regulation  a  tolerablyfair  concluln  Sn  h    ^         'r  present  situation  of  steamboa 

'^  "^"'"""' snaggea,  J7.il  tons;  amount  burned,  2330  tons" 

A  committee  which  was  appointed  some  years  ago,  by  a  number  of  steamboat 
owners,  to  mvestigate  the  subject,  satisfied  itself— 

stocITn^'itedtlL*':as''L'\^gerrS"r1le'^^'""'"^'^  T'  ■"-'-•'"'•^'  '^e 
to  fortuitous  events,  or  To    he  exefcTse  of  rn^r;  thl?  ^"^  '"vestment.     In  a  few  cases,  owing 

but  the  instances  a^e  so  few  as  not  to  affLT'he  S  "o,fi  fi^H^"'''  "T^  ^'"\^''"  "'*''«' 
for  years  in   the  ownership  of  steamboarand  ha^  beei^3Srfo;i:n''/'"'  ''^«"  «"g»?«d 

:i%^^:^j:^  ss  ?:^t  z  ;£ro£^&^  ^  r  ^s;^ 
s:^ti^iar'£o!SJE&^ 

unavoidable  chances  of  the  navigation  and  n^ead  of  "hZ""'"''  ^""  ^^*  ^°^"  ="  '»'"°"g  »'"« 
were  deliberately  subtracted  from  the'  ^^^n^^^A       21  "^"P^'^S  measures  to  prevent  them,  they 

Judge  Hall  observes,  in  1837: 

sipiiiS  tsTimlitttt  cred^Tthn^H^^^^^^^^^     «ri^  ''""""^"^'' '» ''-  ^-'•- 

removal  of  those  obstacles    ^  '  "  <=°"«««l"ence  of  the  measures  adopted  for  tlie 

arisSmriil^fa'^TroEdtt^^^^^^^^^  "J^?  ^'-.  ^-^»':'  consequences 

—her  unworti;.^-:  ^':^^:t^^:^i:i'^^:ii^= -^  ^^^  ^ 
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It  IS  also  true,  that  much  of  the  evil  alluded  to  is  attributable  to  the  precipitancy  and  culpable 
negligent  with  regard  to  their  oWn  safety  and  comfort  of  the  passengers.  Tlie  accidents  are  ahnost 
wlioJIy  conhned  to  insufficient  or  badly  managed  boats,  and  the  traveller  who  would  be  cautious  in 
embarking  only  in  those  of  the  more  respectable  class  would  almost  .fliformly  insure  himself 
arainst  danger.  A  choice  of  boats,  embracing  every  variety,  from  the  best,  to  those  which  are 
Wholly  unseaworthy,  is  presented  at  all  our  principal  places  of  embarkation.  Yet  snch  is  the 
feverish  impatience  of  delay,  evinced  by  most  travellers  in  our  country,  tliat  the  great  majority 
Hasten  on  board  the  first  boat  which  offers,  regardless  of  her  character,  and  only  anxious  to  be 
moving  forward,  under  any  discomfort,  and  at  every  hazard.  The  bad  boate  receive  undue  patron- 
age, the  best  do  not  meet  the  preference  to  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  not  compensated  for  the 
extra  expenditure  bestowed  upon  their  outfit  and  management  j  and  the  inducements  to  accom- 
modate the  public  well  being  weakened,  neither  the  owners  nor  officers  of  steamboats  feel  the  same 
solicitude  for  the  reputation  of  their  boats,  nor  the  same  degree  of  responsibility,  which  would 
occur  It  the  public  patronage  was  more  judiciously  bestowed." 

The  following  remarks  are  from  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  from 
Mr.  William  C.  Redfield,  agent  of  the  steam  navigation  company  at  New  York, 
and  are  considered  as  embracing  the  steam  navigation  of  the  whole  union  :— 

"  The  contests  for  speed,  or  practice  of  racing,  between  rival  steamboats,  has  been  the  cause, 
and  perhaps  justly,  of  considerable  alarm  in  the  community.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  as 
tar  as  the  information  of  the  writer  extends,  there  has  no  accident  occurred  to  any  boiler  which 
can  be  charged  to  a  contest  of  this  sort.  Tiie  close  and  uniform  attention  which  is  necessarily 
given  to  the  action  and  state  of  the  boilers  and  engines,  in  such  contests,  may  have  liad  a  tendency 
to  prevent  disaster.  But  this  hazard,  as  well  as  the  general  danger  of  generating  an  excess  of  steani, 
IS  greatly  lessened  by  the  known  fact,  that  in  most  steamboats  the  furnaces  and  boilers  are  not 
competent  to  furnish  a  greater  supply  of  steam  than  can  be  used  with  safety,  with  an  ordinary  de- 
gree of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  engineers. 

.u  "P^™'!gn'J"de  and  extent  of  the  danger  to  which  passengers  in  steamboats  are  exposed, 
though  sufficiently  appalling,  is  comparatively  mucli  less  than  in  other  modes  of  transit  with  which 
the  pubhc  have  been  long  familiar ;  the  accidents  of  which,  if  not  so  astounding,  are  almost  of 
every  day  occurrence.  It  will  be  understood  that  I  allude  to  the  dangers  of  ordinary  navigation, 
and  land  conveyance  by  animal  power  on  wlieel  carriages.  In  the  former  case,  the  whole  or  greater 
part  01  both  ^nssengers  and  crew  are  frequently  lost,  and  sometimes  by  the  culpable  ignorance  or 
tolly  ot  the  officers  in  charge,  while  no  one  thinks  of  urging  a  legislative  remedy  for  this  too  com- 
mon  catastrophe.  In  the  latter  class  of  cases,  should  inquiry  be  made  for  the  number  of  casualties 
occurring  in  various  districts  in  a  given  number  of  years,  and  the  results  fairly  applied  to  our  whole 
population  and  travel,  tlie  comparatively  small  number  injured  or  destroyed  in  steamboats  would 
be  matter  of  great  surprise  to  those  not  accustomed  to  make  such  estimates  upon  passing  events. 
It  IS  also  worthy  of  notice,  that  if  the  average  annual  loss  of  life  by  the  electric  stroke  were  ascer- 
ta-ned  m  the  manner  above  proposed,  the  results  would  probably  show  a  loss  of  life  by  this  rare 
casualty  tar  exceeding  that  which  is  occasioned  by  accidents  in  steamboats." 

We  extract  from  an  interesting  report  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives, in  Congress,  made  in  1832,  by  Mr.  Wickliffe  of  Kentucky,  the  foUowing 
tabular  statement  of  the  steamboat  accidents  in  the  United  States  previous  to 
that  date. 


Steamboat  Explosions  in  the  United  States,  previous  to  1831. 


DESCKIPTION. 


13  High  preaaure  explnaions ,   ... 

27  Low  preuiire        ditto '. !.....!!'.!!!!! 

la  Cliaracter  of  engines  unknown,  suppoied  to  be  cbiVfly'lJigh'prLMure 
S3 


In  the  year  1332  it  was  estimated,  that  besides  the  steamboats,  there  were  4000  flat  boats 
annually  descending  the  Mississippi,  whose  aggregate  capacity  would  be  160,000  tons.  As  tliese 
do  not  return  the  loss  on  them  would  amount  to  420,000  dollars,  and  the  expense  of  loading, 
navigating,  and  ""loading  them  960,000  dollars  ;  making  the  whole  annual  expenditure,  upon 
this  class  of  boaU,  1,380,000  dollars.  i  >    i 
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"In  the  same  year  the  aggregate  cost  of  steamboats,  the  expenses  of  running  them,  interest, 
wear  and  tear,  wood,  wages,  and  subsistence  of  crews  and  passengers,  was  estimated  at  5,906,000 

d  ll"  ^*'°  *"'"*  expenditure  on  steam  and  flat  boats  was,  according  to  this  calculation,  7,286,000 

"  T!ie  value  of  the  produce  exported  in  these  boats,  together  with  the  labour  expended  in 
and  about  them,  was  estimated  at  26,000,000  dollars. 

"The  different  descriptions  of  boats  which  navigated  the  western  rivers  that  year,  were  sur- 
posed  to  give  employment  to  16,900  men,  namely  :-— 

To  mechanics  and  labourers  employed  in  building  twenty  steamboate,  and  repairing         °    "" 

w    '^^^Z .:         1.700 

Wood  cutters  4400 

Cfews  of  steamboats '."'.".' 4*800 

Building  flat  boats .'....*..'....."........*.'. 2*000 

Navigating  flat  boats  to  New  Orleans ••......."."!!!"!!!!.'!!."!!!!!.........         4*000 

Total 16  900 


90,000.  That  mmiber  has  since  been  greatly  increased.  Durmg'the" "lastTearon  there  was  built 
at  Pittsburg  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  about  twenty-five  steamboats,  at  Cincinnati  and  its 
neiglibourhood,  about  twenty-five. 

"From  1822  to  1827,  the  loss  of  property  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  by  snMs,  includina 
steam  and  flat  boats,  and  their  cargoes,  amounted  to  1,362,500  dollars.  Loss  in  the  same  items, 
from  the  same  cause,  from  1827  to  1832,  was  381,000  dollars. 

CoMPAEATivB  Vicw  of  the  Number  of  Steamboats  built  at  different  Places  on  the  Mississippi 

and  Ohio  Rivers,  previous  to  1837. 


PLACES. 

Number. 

PLACES. 

Number. 

PLACES. 

Number. 

Pittaburg 

Cincinnati 

Louisrille 

New  Albany 

173 
164 
33 
32 
32 
10 
18 
12 
10 
8 
7 
7 
7 
6 
S 
6 
S 

Brought  forward 

Silver  Creek 

Shousetown 

Portland 

535 
5 
4 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 

573 

Brought  f   ward 

Aurora 

Clarksville 

Lieking  Hirer 

Zanesville.. 

Salt  River 

Smitblaod 

Maysville 

Morgantown 

RocEville 

573 

Brownsville 

Wheeling 

Marietta:. 

Steubenville 

JeSer^onville 

Nashville 

Portsmouth 

Frederioksburs 

Big  Bone....." 

Kentucky  River 

OallipoUa 

Brush  Creek 

Newport 

Cuinberlaad  Hirer ....'.'...'.! 
Beaver  

New  Richmond 

St.  Louis 

Lawrencebnrg 

Rising  San 

Warran 

Elhabethto  wo' .'."!!!!!.'!'.'.! 

Bridgeport 

New  Orleans  

Grave  Creek 

Big  Sandy 

AuguaU 

Richmond 

Kenawa 

Williamsport 

Total 

1 
1 

Carried  forward 

639 

Carried  forward 

S88 

The  Proportions  of  the  above  to  tlie  several  States  in  which  Steamboats  are  built  for  the  Western 

waters,  are  nearly  as  follows  : 


PLACES. 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Kentucky 

Carried  forward. 


Number. 


226 

216 

56 


498 


PLACES. 


Rronght  forward.. 

Indiana 

Virginia 

Carried  forward.. 


Number. 


408 
47 
22 


567 


PLACES. 


Number. 


Brought  forward 

Tennessee 

Other  places 


S67 
14 
7 


Total . 


In  the  beginning  of  1837,  there  were  of  the  above  588  :— worn  out,  129 ; 
destroyed  by  snags,  33  ;  burnt,  35  ;  destroyed  by  explosion  of  gunpowder,  1 ;' 
sunk  by  collision  with  other  steamboats,  8  ;  sunk  end  otherwise  destroyed,  59  ; 
total  destroyed  or  worn  out,  265  steamboats. 
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tons. 


Tlje  niimber  of  steamboats  on  Uie  western  rivers,  January  I,  1834,  was,  according  to 
estimation,  about  230,  measuring  3;„000  tons.     Twenty-five  of  these  ovVr  200  tons 

^..Thl  ^       ^^*7^M?  ^»'Vl»'»«.  New  Orleans,  and  Cincinnati,  measuring  8,484 

Seven  between  Nashville  and  New  Orleans olo* 

l*our  between  Florence  and  New  Orleans 7^,^ 

Four  in  the  St.  Louis  trade ,'XAA 

Seven  in  the  cotton  trade ' n'^t 

Fifty-seyen  not  in  established  trades,  from  12()  to  20*0  tonsV.'.'.".".".'..'...'.  ".' s'fiil 

Ihe  residue  under  120  tons  in  various  trades 14653 


Total. 


39,000 


The  annual  expense  of  running  these  boats  was  estimated  at  4,644,000 
dollars. 

The  number  of  flat  bottom  and  keel  boats  has  been  calculated  at  4000,  with 
a  tonnage  amounting  to  160,000  tons ;  making  the  whole  tonnage  on  the  western 
rivers,  about  200,000  tuns. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  the  number  of  American  steamboats  ou  Lake  Erie 
was  thirty-one,  whose  average  tonnage  was  about  343  tons  each,  the  number  of 
schooners  234,  averaging  eighty-five  tons,  and  three  brigs,  with  an  average  tonnage 
of  215  tons.  -^  -b 

Tonnage  of  steamboats  on  the  Lake 10  683 

,.        of  schooners ."'.V.      ig'ggQ 

ofbrigt g45 


Total. 


30,168 


Making  the  whole  tonnage  of  the  west,  exclusive  of  that  of  canal-boats,  about 
230,000  tons. 

The  Cincinnati  gazette  furnishes  a  complete  list  of  the  steamboats  built  and 
fitted  out  at  that  port  during  the  year  1844,  with  a  statement  of  the  cost  and 
tonnage  of  each.  The  whole  number,  was  thirty-eight.  The  number  built  in 
1843,  was  thirty-six.  In  the  statement  of  either  year,  the  boats  built  at  other 
points  within  the  Cincinnati  district,  are  not  included.  The  lists  embrace  only 
those  built  at  Cincinnati. 


MONTHS. 


•  844 
January. 


February, 
Marcb. 


April. 

«r.,. 

June. 

,* 
Jii-y. 


Aiigiut. 
Septvmber. 


N  A  M  li  8. 


Tonnage. 


Cm». 


UiniH  Pbilippe .... 

Olive 

Rodolph 

Swiftnure,  No.  3.  .. 

Maria 

Irene  

Lyns 

Menitota  

Lauiel 

Superb 

Oaiiitil  Koone 

B.  Franklin,  No.  7. 
Simon  KeHtiin  .. .. 

Princcia 

Blue  RidKe 

Mail 

Paul  IVy 

M,  B.  Hamer 

Carolina 

Gaaelle 

Lamii 


number. 

896 

as 

213 

log 

693 

70 
13S 
IBS 
113 
S36 
170 
339 
190 
388 
128 
211 
I3(> 
198 
372 

82 

7» 


dollur^. 
19,000 
3,000 
15,000 
13,000 
44,000 
4,000 
10,000 
10,000 
6,100 
38,000 
10,000 
31,000 
13.000 
30,000 
8,000 
14,000 
7,000 
13,000 
18,000 
4,000 
4,300 


MONTHS. 


1S44 

Si'pteniber. 

October. 


November. 


December. 


N  A  M  B<;. 


Pearl  River 

BateiTillv 

Enterpriie 

Meieor 

Albatrou 

Pilie,  No.  7 

Arkanaar,  No.  4., 

Wa.rior 

Uaac  She'by 

Fort  Wayne 

Lady  Madiauu  .., 

Luda 

Panola 

Corinne 

{Yorktown 

'St   Mary 

I  Levant 


Tonnage, 


Aggregate  tonnagr. . . . 

WholB  coat 

Total  Dumlwr  of  boata  , 


number, 
71 
178 
106 
103 
298 
48 1 
381 
334 
130 
344 
148 
386 
120 
183 
337 
1S3 
333 


Coat. 


8348 


dollara. 

3,000 
13,300 

7,300 
13,000 
22,000 
30,000 
22,300 
13,000 
11,000 
20,000 
11.300 
20,000 
10,000 
13,000 
30,000 
13,000 
13,000 


668,000 
38 
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c™oinj,o«semeuuran™i,„84r5ton.,  and  tL  .SJie^T  605  2si  dit^'     nfK^'.° 
Piii^^ose  of  presenting  then,  .ore  di recti,  to^^':ye  If  TgL^e^rrcSSl.r^^^SS 


YEARS. 

Tcirin»ge. 

Ciar. 

Average  .Sixe. 

Arerage  Cott. 

C'>8l  per  Ton. 

!S43 

1844 ;;;;•; 

number. 
8413 
8248 

Ill 

tona. 
236 
217 

dollar!. 
16,812 
14,947 

dira    eta. 
71     94 

68    87^ 

the;ttcrandtnttli^'l'l'?„^rj!^^^^^^^^^ 


le  western  and  south-western  waters;  tonnage,  in  1840,  as  follows  :- 


Stiamboal* 

tons      tana 

From    30  to  168  ... 

,.       100  to  200... 

„      200  to  300  ... 

.•      300  to  40O  ... 

Dumber. 

78 

212 

103 
24 

tona      lona 
Prom  400  to  500  .. 
,      500  to  600  .. 
I      600  to  700  .. 
>      78? 


Steamboat*. 


numbvr. 
8 
9 
4 
1 


According  to  a  statement  in  the  Merchants' Magazine,  in  1842  the  navigation 
of  the  Mississippi  was  as  follows : — 

of  90WK)^  Z^lLf?,  steamers,  averaging  each  200  tons,  and  making  an  aggregate  tonnage 
dollarfth;  tnn  fi!  "^  ''J'^  *'^'  ""'^  *•'*"  '*°»W«»  in  eight  years.  ^Il„fd  at  eiehty 
«,?„.   »/.!•  ?"i  ^''^^  •'""f  ^''"^e   7,000,000  dollars,  and  are  navirated  by  nearly   16  000  oeiJ. 

each  105  dX  :re°r„«;  -f  f  IT  ^'r/^"?"'  '}'''  "«  "»'°^'  ^^f^^Zu£l  T^^ 
SnseoflSor^H^r^'^'r^y''''^  *•'"•*?  "'P'^^^  (*""  20,000  persons),  and  make  an  annual 
fifteen  per  centTr?„s1±c.  JJ'!  ""'.""""**  ^"""."^  expense  of  tfie  steam  navigation,  including 
1834    thPv  Pmnwl^  '  ""**  '"'^'y  P^'  ^e"*  *^'  *««'  «nd  tear,  is  18,618.000  dollare.     If.  in 

ThP  hna.7  P ''^"^  au  aggregate  of  90,000  persons,  they  must  now  occuni  at  least  180000 
averaLi'ZJ",  motion  when  the  state  of  the  waters  in  which  they  n^J  perS  probZ; 
tant  loin^of  the  IZT^  'T  ?  '•'"^r  *  Ji**^"  '"""'"^  '■'°'»  ^ew  6rTeans  to  the  morS 
Breattmdefrn.?pVrK'  '"*^-  fro'ne'gl't  to  fifteen  tripsin  the  year ;  while  those  carrying  the 
K  l)thl«  nm  hlt"'^'  ^!"?'""''t''  »nd  Louisville,  to  St.  Louis,  perform  some  thirty  annual 
PnTh"  „n^  •      between  still  nearer  ports,  and  make  more  frequent  voyages.     But  at  twenty 

ann  ;„I  ?rl-  f/^'"^,i'r*'^"'  '^''  ''^y^"**  "^e'""  «>"«  admeasurement  of  toZ^  their  colSe 
aSSed  welvn  Jot'l  '^TV  *«  «'"eh,  if  that  of  4000  flat-boats  (each  se^ntX  Ss)  be 
aoOOOMton,  T..  ^'^'^^^'  fo"-. 'he  entire  annual  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  of  about 
whom  tTeJ  waft  i^  omTo^T  1"'^  •  ^''/^  '"""^y  ^T'"'"/  the  great  number  Sf  passengers 
an  1  ^„»  S^cT.t!  1        J  •    ^^?  '"P*)  '*  of  two  sorts  :  that  of  the  export  trade  to  New  Orleans 

^ributor  ef  ffi^l«Hl"""^'.'f"^"  ''"'•*'!"  '^^  ''"^"'•""»  '^8'°"«  '^ing  on  the  Mississippi  aS 
intPrm^^  ?^^»    f    u"^','^  ^^5"  ascertained  to  be  considerably  greater,  m  naturally  happens  in  the 

to'  fauVa^  short  o  tZt '"''  r"""'"=!^'  *=°""J"?'  ^''°^«  ^^' ""^s  with  foreign^landT  never  fa» 
point  where  the  bL  Z-n^'f""? '  *'! '  ^""'^  ''i''""'  "^''^  '"^''''''^  collected  at  the  two  main 
Etl^LLrnll  f^ffi^T.!  °^  '"frn'^t'on  can  be  commanded  (St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati),  esti- 
Ziualk  wlX  thnf  ?  '^  productions  of  the  country  itself  at  not  less  than  70.000,000  dollars 
^  "An^^L  ^  commoaities  shipped  to  New  Orleans  for  exportation,  are  found  to  b" 

upwa^TrinrraTe-nfT'''''""'"^'*  ''«t  r^  i^''"^  ^  ^^'^'^  "  120.Oo6.OoS  S^  tSe 
vZnxrtlTrZr^^  u  ^\^^E1''°^^'  ?'  °^^^°^^  ''^"Si't  up  the  river  from  other  parts  of  the 
ve;ed"'uporJhe1.at«  ^^^^^  OO.OOO.OOO  do  lars.  Thus,  the  entire  amount  of  commodities  cor.: 
220  000^00  dona,^«!r  n  -"^f .  ^'?«'?f' PP'  does  not,  upon  the  best  estimates,  fall  shori  of 
S^Z^oiZShT)'''^'  •'  ''"'  30  000,000  dollars  less  than  the  entire  value  of  the 
•ureign  irane  ot  the  United  States  exports  and  imports  in  1841." 
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Table  of  Distances  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  from  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  to  the 
Fal.s  of  St.  Anthony,  on  tlie  Uppeir  Mississippi. 


PLACES. 


Mirietu'oSro"*'''""**'*****'*'""''^''""''''' 

PorUmoiitb,  Ohio .'.".!!'.!!] 

Cincinnati,  Ohio '  

LouisTille,  Kentucky !!.'!!!" 

BvaniiriUe,  low* 

MontliorOhiu 

St.  Looia,  Mobile .'....".■""■■■ 

Total  to  St.  Looia,  1337  milea. 

St.  Louiii,  to  mouth  of  Miiaonii 

Alton,  lllinoi 

Hamburg,  Illinoia "  " 

ClarluTille,  Mobile " 

lAuiiiana,  Mobile 

Hannibal,  Mobik 

Marion  City,  Mobile '.'.'" 

Quincy,  Illinoia 

La  Grange,  Mobile "'' 

Tully,  Mobile 

Waraaw,  Illinoia "■■ 

Keokuk,  W.  T.,  (foot  of  Dea  Moinet  Rapid.) 
Montroie,  W.  T.  (head  of  Pea  M.)ine»  Rapida) 


Milea. 


Mo. 
96 
83 
178 
103 
133 
300 
194 
S90 

18 
6 
15 
60 
IS 
30 
10 
10 
IS 
8 
SO 

s 


Total 


No. 

178 
3M 
4UI 
S93 
783 
084 
1337 


34 
39 

eg 

111 
141 
ISI 
161 
173 
181 
301 
306 


PLACES. 


1«       331 


Commercr,  lUinnia 

Flirt  Madiaon,  Weatern  Territory 

Burlington,  Weatern  Territory 

Oquawka,  ( Ytllow  Banka) 

Mouth  of  Iowa 

Mouth  of  Hiae  Hirer 

Mouth  of  Rock  River 

Stevenaou,  Illinoia 

Rock  laland 

Canaan,  (head  of  Upper  Rapida) 

New  Philadelphia,  Weatern  Territory. 

SiTana,  Weatern  Teiritory 

Smiihtille,  Illinoia 

BelWiew,  Weatern  Territory 

Month  of  Perer  River 

Galena,  Illinoia , 

Du  Buqup,  Weatern  Territory , 

Caasville 

Prairie  la  Porte 

Prairie  du  Chien 

Fulla  of  St.  Anih.  ny,  about 


Milea.  Total 


No. 
I 
10 
80 
IS 
15 
35 
10 
8 


No. 
231 

3.13 

ssa 

307 
383 
317 
337 
33a 


Total  from  Pituburg  to  St.  Anthony  Fall*.  2037  milea. 
Tota,'  tA  St.  Anthony  Falb,  800  milea. 


a 

337 

18 

3S9 

40 

39S 

20 

415 

10 

435 

6 

431 

« 

437 

8 

445 

30 

«75 

30 

605 

8 

513 

33 

535 

365 

800 

The  charge  or  fare  for  passage  on  the  Mississippi  and  Ohio  rivers  is  about 
three  dollars  per  100  miles  for  long  distances,  and  four  to  five  cents  per  mile 
for  short  distances.  Deck  passengers,  one  dollar  per  100  miles.  The  usual 
speed  of  the  boats  is  six  miles  an  hour  up  stream,  and  frocx  ten  to  twelve 
down. 

An  important  point  of  internal  trade  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  the  Portland  and 
Louisville  canal,  through  which  the  navigation  of  that  great  river  passes. 

STATEBtENT  of  the  Number  of  Boats  that  have  passed  through  the  Portland  and  Louis- 
ville Canal  and  Amount  of  Tolls  received,  during  the  undermentioned  Years, 


YEARS. 


1831. 
I83«. 
183S. 
1834., 

1835. 
1836., 
1837. 
1838., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841., 
1842.. 
I84S.. 


Steamboatai. 


Flat  and  keel 
boata. 


To«aI. 


number. 

406 

453 

875 

038 

1,380 

1,182 

1,501 

1,058 

1,666 

1,331 

1,031 

983 

1,200 


13,750 


number. 
431 
179 
710 
ei3 
355 
360 
1«5 
'C38 
578 
392 
300 
183 
88 


Tonnage. 


tona. 
76,233 
70,109 
169,886 
162,000 
200,413 
183,320 
342,3M 
301,760 
300,400 
234,841 
180,007 
172,756 
333,364 


Tolla  received. 


4701 


2,436,567 


dim.  eta. 

13,750  77 

26,736  12 

60,736  92 

01,848  17 

80,165  34 

88,343  33 

146,434  60 

131,107  16 

180,364  02 

134,904  55 

113,044  69 

96,006  10 

107,274  06 


1,337,635    30 


The  trade  of  New  Orleans  with  the  upper  countries  of  the  Mississippi,  Ohio, 
and  Missouri,  and  especially  the  produce  and  merchandise  brought,  during 
several  years,  downwards  to  that  city,  will  be  found  detailed  in  our  apcjunt  of 
New  Orleans. 

The  principal  places  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tribu- 


les. 

Total 

lo. 

No. 

1 

2n 

10 

3.ia 

80 

sn 

IS 

M7 

IS 

283 

3A 

317 

10 

327 

8 

333 

a 

337 

IS 

359 

*o 

395 

to 

415 

10 

425 

6 

431 

0 

437 

8 

445 

10 

475 

10 

605 

8 

513 

12 

535 

5» 

800 
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teries  between  New  Orleans  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri,  we  have 
descnbed  in  the  account  we  have  given  of  the  respective  states 

The  great  entrep6ts  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  upper  counties  are  St.  Louis 
and  Cincinnati. 

St  Louis,  as  late  as  the  year  1836,  was  little  more  than  a  trading  vUlage; 
now  (1845)  contains  a  population  of  probably  40,000.  (See  description  of  the 
state  of  Mmouri  and  its  towns.)  A  great  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  states  of 
Ilhnois  and  Missouri,  and  the  territories  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin,  centre  at  this 
town.  Bricks  m  great  quantity;  and  deals,  boards,  &c.,  produced  by  numerous 
steam  saw-miUs,  and  by  several  mills  for  planing;  the  produce  of  white-lead 
factories,  gnst-mills,  oU-miUs,  and  other  fabrics  also  create  an  active  trade.  The 
amount  of  marine  insurances  effected  at  St.  Louis,  including  boat-hulls  and  car- 
goes,  and  comprising  only  property  floating  on  the  rivers,  is  stated,  in  1842.  to 
have  been  58,021,986  dollars. 

TTie  leading  articles  of  export  from  St.  Louis  and  of  the  adjacent  country,  of 
which  It  IS  the  emporium,  are  lead,  tobacco,  furs,  and  peltries,  hemp,  flour,  wheat, 
and  other  agricultural  products;  also  horses,  mules,  hogs,  and  live  cattle  of 
various  sorts,  which  are  shipped  to  the  south  in  flat  or  keel-boats. 

The  lead-mines  of  Washington,  and  other  southern  counties,  are  below 
bt  Louis;  although  the  lead  is  chiefly  shipped  from  that  port,  by  boats,  to  New 
Urieans  The  quantities  of  this  article  received  at  St.  Louis,  from  the  Galena 
mines,  for  three  years,  ending  in  1841,  were  as  follow  :— 

JfiJo pigs  375,000 

{04? ,     3C.,000 

^"^^ „     426,000 

follow*!'-*"''*^  ""^  ^''"^  ''''^'^  ''  ^^"^  ^'''""''  ^"'  '^'  ''™'  P'"**^'  """'  ^^ 

}c4o pigs  300,000 

|s*V ,     352,000 

^^^^ „     423,000 

Statement  of  the  Shipments  of  Lead  from  Galena  and  Dubuqu6,  and  all  other  Points  on 
the  Upper  Mississippi,  for  1841. 1842,  and  1843. 


ARTICLES. 


Small  lead,  equal  to.... 

Shot  in  kegs  

Sbippc.i  to  ihu  lakei'!,! 


Total . 


1841 


PigB  lead. 


No. 
4S2,SI4 
2,750 
7,840 


463,404 


Steam, 
boata. 


No. 
143 


143 


KeeU 
towed. 


No. 
108 


108 


1842 


Piga lead. 


No. 
447,859 
840 

25,000 


473,000 


Steam- 
boats. 


No. 
105 


195 


Keels 
towed. 


No. 

88 


1843 


Pigs  lead. 


No. 
561,321 
2,410 
5,000 

15,400 


584,131 


Steaio. 
boats. 


No. 
244 


244 


KeeU 
towed. 

No. 
55 


55 


Pigs  Wisconsin  copper,  1400  equal  to  95,000  lbs. 

oepartures,  and  number  cf  keels  and  barges  towed:  shows  .'i(i\.m^  ™„a  o„a:„»»  aatox^ 

—  - T I"0*'    •*»•— -fv    X  X  t  i'^^t^f^ 
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pigs  i'.i  1842,  and  in  sn»all  bar  lead,  2410  pigs  against  840  pigs  ;  showing  an  actual 
increase  in  the  shipmonts  of  load       ...  ...   115,032  dIm 

To  which  should  be  added  that  stopped  by  ice  in  1842, 
none  of  which  readied  St.  Louis  prior  to  the  10th  of 
April,  1843 2.5,142     „ 

Making  an  actual  increase  in  the  supply  of         ,         .     .140,174 
"  That  made  into  shot,  say  5000  pigs,  has  gone  to  supply  the  lake  borders,  as  well  as 
the  lead  shipped  that  way.     The  steamboat  arrivals  show  an  increase  of  49  over  1842 
being  244  against  195.  ' 

i"  '''*'®  *''^**'^®  P^  Wisconsin  copper  is  attracting  notice,  and  will  become  a  valuable  article 
in  the  trade  of  this  country.  Our  sliipments  this  year  amount  in  value  to,  say  11,000  dol- 
lars, and  will,  I  think,  in  1844,  double  that  amount.  In  the  Boston  market  it  commands 
the  same  price  as  Peruvian  copper,  and  with  one  house  has  the  preference  over  it. 

dips.        cts 
"  The  value  of  the  lead  exported  from  here  this  year  may  be  set  down 
at  563,731  pigs  of  70 lbs.=39,46 1,171  lbs.;  at  two  dollars  twenty- 
seven  cents  and  one-third    ........  937  202     00 

And  copper ll,'oOO     00 

Total 948,202     00 

Galena,  Dec.  15, 1843." 

Of  the  tobacco  crop  of  Missouri,  it  is  stated,  by  a  house  engaged  in  the  trade, 
that  the  shipments,  during  the  year  1841,  were  about  9000  hogsheads,  of  which 
8500  passed  through  St.  Louis,  and  of  the  subjoined  quaUty  and  value : — 

„- --  , ,  .         .  dollars,    dollars. 

2000  bhds.  strips      .         .         .  worth  in  Europe             175=350,000 

2500  firsts „       New  Orleans    120=300,000 

?r!^  !!P«"*^8  ....  „                 „              70=175,000 

'500X8 „                 „               50=75,000 

500  king's  and  bull's  eye          ,  „                 „                25=  12,500 

Total  .  .  .  912,500 
The  crop  for  1843,  was  estimated  at  above  12,000  hogsheads.  The  trade  of 
the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  independent  fur  traders,  including 
the  fur  trade  of  nearly  al!  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  he 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  concentrates  at  St.  Louis.  The  value,  to  that 
city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths,  blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  fur  trade  tra6fic, 
exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and  the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats, 
&c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the  trade,  as  exceeding 
225,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exporudon  of  furs,  buffalo-robes 
and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities,  indepen- 
dently of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  quantity  sent  to  the  Ohio  and  other 
parts  of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  350,000  dollars  and  400,000 
dollars ;  and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000 
dollars.  This  trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins  that  were  collected  by  the  various 
Indian  tribes  from  the  Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the 
California. 

Hemp  is  becoming  one  of  the  most  valuable  products  of  the  Missou  i  section 
of  the  countrv.     There  are.  at  St.  Lnuis.  tvun  lanro  rnanuAw>f/>..;»«  r^r  u», — :__  -_-i 
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bale  rope,  and  several  rope-walkg.  One  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty  tons  of 
hemp  ,vere  exported  In  1840,  of  which  1600  tons,  grown  in  the  state,  were 
shipped  to  Kentucky,  380  tons  to  New  Orleans.  It  is  estimated  that  the  crop 
of  1841  was  double  that  of  the  preceding  year;  and,  that,  including  the  state  of 
Ilhnois,  the  farmers  of  which  are  beginning  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  manu- 
facture  of  hemp,  the  total  crop  during  the  year  1842,  was  about  10,000  tons, 
valued  at  about  200,000  dollars. 

St.  Louis,  Alton,  Peoria,  and  most  of  the  villages  upon  the  upper  part  of  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Illinois  river,  export  many  thousand  tons  of  pork  in  various 
states  of  preparation,  as  bulk  and  barrelled-  pork,  bacon  and  lard.  The  value  of 
the  trade  of  Illinois,  in  that  article,  was  estimated,  in  1841,  at  1,500,000  dollars. 
The  larger  portion  of  the  pork  produced  on  the  upper  Mississippi  has  been 
consumed  at  the  lead  mines,  by  the  Indians,  and  at  the  various  military  posts. 
A  part  of  that  which  is  produced  on  the  Missouri  is  consumed  by  the  Indians 
the  fur  companies,  and  by  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  stationed  upon  the 
frontier  In  1841,  174,000  barrels  of  flour,  and  237,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
shipped  from  St.  Louis,  besides  a  great  number  of  horses,  mules,  horned  cattle, 
and  hogs,  which  are  sent  southward  by  the  flat  or  keel-boats. 

Merchandize,  of  various  sorts,  required  by  the  inland  population  is  imported 
into  St.  Louis,  as  a  depot,  from  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  Ohio,  and  estimated 
at  the  value  of  25,000,000  dollars.  Some  of  those  articles  imported  into  St. 
Loms,  such  as  hardware,  queen>s,  and  China  ware,  German  and  French  goods, 
hnens,  wines,  and  liquors,  to  the  amount  of  several  thousands  of  dollars,  were 
imported  m  transit  directly  from  Europe.  An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on 
between  St.  Louis  and  Santa  F^,  and  the  States  of  New  Mexico.-(See  Trade  of 
the  Prairies  and  Santa  Fe  hereafter.) 

On  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  437  boats  regulariy  plied  during  the 
year  1841,  of  which  150  were  employed  in  the  St.  Louis  trade,  and  eighty-three 
steamboats  were,  in  part,  owned  by  citizens  of  that  place ;  some  of  which  plied 
from  the  Ohio  to  Peoria,  upon  the  Illinois,  and  to  Galena,  upon  the  Mis.sissippi ; 
others  were  employed  in  the  direct  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  various  points 
upon  the  Missouri,  making  St.  Louis  the  rallying  point.  The  steamboats,  keel- 
boats,  and  flatboats,  either  carried  direct  from  St.  Louis  to  New  Orieans,  or  sold 
along  the  river  coast,  flax-seed,  tobacco,  wheat,  whiskey,  shot,  hides,  hemp, 
castor  oil,  corn,  meal,  buflfalo  robes,  bees'-wax,  rope,  butter,  bagging,  beans,  furs 
and  peltries,  green  fruit,  dried  tallow,  bacon,  beef,  dried  corn,  flour,  lard,  lead, 
oats,  potatoes,  pork,  onions,  and  live  cattle. 

Vicksburg,  Natchez,  and  other  minor  places,  are  important  points  of  ship- 
ment for  the  produce  of  the  interior  to  New  Orieans,  the  grand  entrepot  of  the 
Mississippian  regions  for  foreign  commerce,  and  the  natural  point  of  export  to 
foreign  countries. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 

THEAMFJlIO'r  rt'lf     KADE. 

The  trade  for  the  purchast;  of  tnc  skins  of  wild  animals  commenced  nearly 
with  the  first  voyages  to  the  coa  ,t8  of  America.  We  find  that  the  early  voyaRers 
ti^ded  for  furs  within  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  the  shores  and  rivers 
of  Acadia  (now  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick),  and  various  parts  of  the 
country  now  forming  the  state  of  Maine,  and  thf  K..v  bn^land  state-  and  •>f 
Cape  Breton,  St.  John's  Island,  and  Newfoundland.  The  skins  of  bears,  foxes 
martens,  and  some  other  wild  animals,  have  continued  from  that  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  form  articles  of  commerce,  to  a  moderate  extent,  in  all  those 
countries. 

The  great  fur  trade  of  North  America  commenced  first  at,  and  was  carried  on 
from,  Canada,  and  it  was,  afterwards  shared  by  adventurers  who  resorted  to 
Hudson  Bay. 

The  French  colonists,  who  established  themselves  upon  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  bordering  lakes  and  streams,  not  discovering  gems  nor  gold,  directed  their 
views  to  the  mighty  wilderness,  and  to  the  vast  lakes  and  magnificent  streams 
west  of  Quebec;  and  to  the  hunting  of  wild  animals,  whose  furs  were  of  great 
value  in  the  foreign  markets.  Cardinal  Richelieu  organised,  in  1627,  the  Com 
pany  of  New  France,  a  chartered  lody  comprised  of  100  members,  and  granted 
to  this  company  two  ships  of  war.  From  that  time  the  French  colonists 
extended  their  i)osts  along  the  great  lakes  and  rivers  of  the  west.  These  posts 
were  the  points  of  rendezvous  of  the  fur  traders— where  European  wares  were 
exchanged  for  the  skins  of  wild  beasts. 

The  French  fur  trade  was  created  as  much  by  the  character  of  the  people  as 
the  spirit  and  policy  of  the  government.  The  French  colonists  were  scattered 
at  diflferent  commanding  points  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri.  They  consisted  of  three  classes :  the  seigneurs,  who  were  deemed  the 
patricians  of  f he  country,  and  who  held  its  advantagas  by  royal  charters-  the 
ecclesiastics,  who  erected  their  crosses  amid  the  near  and  distant  Indian  nations 
and  who  were  important  agents  of  the  French  governnent  in  gaining  the  friend- 
ship of  the  aborigines;  and  the  vagrant  adventurers  who  were  subjects  of  the 
feudal  system  under  the  Coutume  de  Paris,  or  the  French  colonial  law. 

The  French  American  colonies  were  military  and  mercantile,  far  more  than 
agricultural  colonies.  The  feudal  possessors  of  the  country  strove,  by  the  course 
they  pursued,  rather  to  secure  the  greatest  amount  of  temporary  advantage  than 
to  perpetuate  either  their  own  hold  on  the  soil,  or  the  dominion  of  France  over 
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the  Canada8.  Under  noble  leaders,  and  the  Jesuits  and  priests,  feudal,  serai- 
miiUarj',  and  trading,  as  well  as  converting,  of  religious,  expeditions,  were 
despatchtnl,  frcm  time  to  time,  from  the  head-quartera  of  the  government  at 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  with  implements  to  erect  posts,  or  factories  upon  the 
borders  of  the  lakes,  as  places  of  deposit  for  European  merchandise,  and  for  the 
peltries  collected,  and  as  outposts  for  the  protection  of  French  power.  Within 
the  first  fifty  years  after  the  foundation  of  Quebec,  by  Samuel  de  Champlain, 
we  find  factories  extending  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  at  Detroit,  Mackinaw, 
D  'quesnc,  Chica-o,  Green  Bay,  St.  Joseph,  St.  Marie,  and  St.  Vincent.  They 
consisted  of  rude  houses,  erected  in  the  woods,  thatched  with  bark,  and  in  the 
midst  of  those  buildings  the  Jesuit  missionary  erected  a  chapel,  surmuunted  by 
a  cross.  A  rude  fort  constructed  with  palisades  contained  a  small  ^arriso  ,  of 
soldiers. 

The  seigneurs,  who,  with  the  governor-general  of  Canada,  were  invested  with 
the  sovereign  power,  under  the  King  of  France,  were  generally  partners  in  the 
fur  trading  company. 

The  active  agents  of  the  French  fur  trade  were  the  Couretirs  dea  Rots,  or 
rargers  of  the  woods.  As  a  class,  they  were  reckless  and  improvident.  Inured 
to  the  hardships  of  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  they  soon  became  attached  to  a 
wandering  hfe  amidst  the  woods.  The  dress  of  the  Coureurs  des  Bois  consisted 
of  leggings,  mocassins,  a  capote,  or  blanket  coat,  and  a  red  sash  twined  around 
them  as  a  girdle,  in  which  was  stuck  a  steel  scalping-knife.  In  this  respect  they 
differed  little  from  the  native  Indians.  I^hey  departed  for  the  west  periodically, 
by  the  north-western  lakes;  and  thence,  by  the  forest  and  streams, to  those  posts 
where  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  resorting,  and  where  were  collected  the 
cargoes  of  furs  and  peltry,  with  which  they  returned  to  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
from  which  the  furs  were  shipped  for  France.  The  goods  sent  upwards,  and  the 
furs  brought  down  made  up  in  packs,  were  transported  in  canoes  made  of  birch 
bark,  sufficiently  large  to  convey  six  men  and  the  goods  transported  into  the 
interior  for  barter,  and  the  furs  received  in  exchange.  The  articles  of  trade  were 
imported  from  France,  in  packages  of  convenient  size.  They  consisted  of  cotton 
cloths,  blankets,  calicoes,  guns,  hatchets,  and  other  kinds  of  bar  Iware,  cheap 
ornaments,  and  other  articles  suited  to  the  taste  or  wants  of  the  Indians.  Thus 
the  fur  trader  when  they  reached  the  Indian  territory,  either  hunted  or  trapped 
themselves,  or  exchanged  their  goods  with  the  Indians  for  the  furs,  which  were 
deposited  ^vith  the  "  Farmers  of  the  Beaver  Skins,"  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
to  the  markets. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  desertion  of  the  traders  from  the  posts,  it  was 
ordained  that  no  person  should  be  permitted  to  trade  with  the  Indians  without 
passports  from  the  French  king,  and  all  persons  who  had  not  those  licences, 
were  prohibited  going  from  Quebec,  or  Montreal,  to  the  Indian  country  under 
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the  penallf,  of  death.  The  ordinary  price  of  these  licence.,  according  to  U 
Hontan  was  6()0  crowns,  and  they  were  purchased  from  the  Rovernor-general  of 
Canada  by  the  mcrchar.ts,  and  by  them  «oid  to  the  Coureur,  des  Hois,  at  an 
advance  of  about  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  they  could  command  in  ready  money 
ot  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  privilege,  granted  in  those  licences  allowed  each 
possessor  to  proceed  to  the  ports  with  two  large  canoes  laden  with  cargoes  of 
manufactured  goods,  valued  at  about  1000  crowns.  Each  canoe  had  a  crew  of 
8.x  mem  On  their  voyages  made  through  the  lakes  annually,  the  ordinary  profit 
was  100  per  cent,  fron.  wh.ch  the  merchant  took  lOOO  crowns  for  the  prime 
cost  of  h.s  exported  goods,  600  crowns  for  his  licence,  and  forty  per  cent  for 

terlTH";         '     T  "T"'''  '""  ^'«  '"°  *=^^^-»'  -'^^  «««  --S,  wh.ch 
were  dmded  among  the  twelve  Coureurs  des  Bois.    During  each  year  the  trader, 

came  down  the  lakes  and  streams,  from  the  remotest  banks  of  Lake  Superior, 
and  then  to  the  Ottewas  river,  or  across  the  portage  of  Niagara,  with  full  freights 
which  were  disposed  of  at  Quebec  and  Montreal. 

The  evil  eflfects  of  this  exclusive  policy  soon  became  manifest,  and  nearly 
every  person  was  permitted  to  embark  in  the  fur  trade,  and  the  system  of 
grantmg  hcences  was  abolished.  Great  improvidence  soon  pervaded  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Canadian  fur  trade.  French  manufactures,  used  in  the  trade,  w^e 
of  much  higher  cost  than  those  of  the  English,  and  in  consequence  the  ^ofi 
became  so  small  that  many  of  the  French  traders  absconded  to  the  EnglUh 

CVol       ""  "'*'"^'^'  '"  ^'^  ^"""'"^  ^^-  ^--"«  *he  state  of 

The  Baron  La  Hontan.  who  was  a  resident  at  Montreal  about  the  year  1685 
and  wh;.  was  for  some  time  the  French  commandant  of  a  fur  trading  post  on 
he  River  St.  Clair,  between  Lakes  Huron  and  Erie,  in  his  account  of  the  fur 
trade,  says, — 

tl»ir  .mvid,  they  enciuiip  «  the  di.tluiM,  of  50O  or  61X)  p«,e.  from  ths  town      Tl..  „«? 

makes  a  nne-  for  itsplf      TK»  a„        ^  -L     ^     V    ^^^'     ^^^  *™  occasion  each  nation 
Ind  the  7oveS.ofTs  seated  irj''  ''*  ?^- °  *H^°"l!^'u*'*I'  *'^«''*  P'P^«  '"  *»>«r  mouths, 

.1    .     If.      .    ,    B^^e^or-general,  and  to  renew  with  him  their  wonted  friondahin  •  tlinf 
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thu  inhabitiMitii  of  Montreal,  from  the  ailvantogo  thc7  reap  by  it ;  that,  inaamoch  m$ 
boaver  skn-s  ore  much  valued  in  France,  and  the  French  goods  given  in  exchange  are  of  an 
inconside^ral.Io  value,  tliey  mean  to  give  the  French  sufficient  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
furnish  them  with  what  they  desire  so  earnestly.  That  by  way  of  preparation  for  another 
years  cargo,  thev  arc  come  to  take  in  e-.cliango  fusils,  powder,  and  ball,  in  order  to  hunt 
great  numbers  of  beavers,  or  to  gall  the  Iroquois,  in  case  they  offer  to  disturb  the  FkmicIi 
settlements.  And  n»  fine,  that  in  confirmation  of  their  words,  they  throw  a  porcelain  collor 
with  some  beaver  skini  to  the  governor-general,  whose  protection  they  lay  claim  to,  in  case 
ot  any  robUiry  or  abuse  committed  upon  them  in  the  town."  The  spokesman,  having  made 
an  end  of  his  speech,  returns  to  his  place,  and  takes  up  his  pipe,  and  the  interpreter  explains 
the  substance  of  the  harangue  to  the  governor,  who  commonly  gives  a  very  civil  answer 
especially  if  the  presents  bo  valuable ;  in  consideration  of  which  he  likewise  makes  them  a 
present  of  some  triflmg  things.  This  done,  the  savages  rise  up  and  return  to  their  huts,  to 
make  suitable  preparations  for  the  ensuing  trucking. 

"  The  next  dapr  the  savages  make  their  slaves  c-'j  the  skins  to  the  houses  of  the  mer- 
chants, who  bargain  v/ith  them  for  such  clothes  as  thoy  want.  All  the  inhabitants  of  Mon- 
treal are  allowed  to  ti-affic  with  them,  in  any  commodity  but  rum  and  brandy ;  these  two 
being  excepted,  upon  tlie  account  that  when  the  savages  have  got  what  they  wanted,  and 
have  any  skins  left,  they  drink  to  excess,  and  then  kTu  their  slaves,  for  when  they  are  in 
drink,  thev  quarrel  and  fight,  and  if  they  were  not  held  by  those  who  ore  sober,  would  cer- 
tainly  make  havoc  one  of  another.  However,  you  must  observe  that  none  of  them  will 
touch  either  gold  or  silver. 

"  As  soon  as  the  savages  have  made  an  end  of  their  trucking,  they  take  leave  of  the 
governor  and  so  return  hpme  bjr  the  river  Ottawas.  To  conclude,  they  did  a  great  deal 
of  good  both  to  the  poor  and  rich,  for  you  will  readily  apprehend  that  every  body  turns 
merchant  upon  such  occasions." 

At  this  early  period,  a  jealousy  arose  on  the  part  of  the  French  towards  the 
advances  of  the  English  fur  traders:  who,  as  early  as  1686,  had  penetrated  the 
wildernesses  as  far  as  MichiUmackinac.  In  1720,  Charlevoix  says,  "  As  for  what 
has  been  said,  that  by  making  a  settlement  at  the  Detroit,  we  should  bring  the 
fur  trade  too  much  within  reach  (of  the  English),  there  is  not  a  man  in  Canada 
who  does  not  agree  that  we  can  never  succeed  in  preventing  the  Indians  from 
carrying  them  their  commodities,  let  them  be  settled  where  they  wiU,  and  with 
aU  the  precautions  we  can  possibly  take,  except  by  causing  them  to  find  the  same 
advantage  in  trading  with  us  as  in  the  province  of  New  York." 

While  the  French  traders  were  trading  among  the  forests  bordering  on  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  and  supplying  furs  to  the  markets  of  France, 
a  rival  power  appeared  in  Hudson'.s  Bay ;  which  great  inlet  was  first  entered  by 
the  expedition  sent  from  England,  to  discover  a  northern  passage  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Charles  11.  granted  to  a  society  of  London  merchants, 
denominated  The  Hudson's  Batf  Company,  a  charter  in  1669,  upon  the  implied 
condition  th- 1  they  would  strive  to  discover  a  north-west  passage.  This  associa- 
tion confined  its  trade  within  the  regions  of  the  north,  until  as  a  competitor 
with  the  French,  for  nearly  a  century,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  after- 
wards  extended  its  trade  throughout  the  greater  portion  of  the  north-western 
territory. 

The  English  fur  trade  continued  to  advance  through  the  great  chain  of  the 
lakes  and  the  region  of  Hudson's  Bay,  mingling  barbarism  and  civilisation,  until 
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the  power  of  France  was  driven  from  Canada.     From  the  time  of  the  surrender 
of  the  French  posts  in  1760,  down  to  the  year  1766,  the  fur  trade  from  M  ,ntreal 
was  m  a  great  measure  suspended.     The  furs  which  were  collected  by  the  In- 
dians from  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  were  sold  to  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay 
who  now  extended  their  posts  towards  the  territory  which  had  formerly  been 
occupied  by  France.    In  1 766,  a  few  Scotch  merchants  from  Upper  Canada  find- 
ing the  field  unoccupied,  established  a  post  and  factory  at  Michilimackinac,  the 
central  post  of  the  former  French  fur  trade.     From  this  point,  their  operations 
soon  extei^ed  far  beyond  LaLe  Superior  and  the  upper  waters  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, north  to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  the  Saskatchawine  and  Lake  Athabasca, 
ihese  traders,  on  coming  in  coUision  with  the  traders  of  Hudson's  Bay  were 
for  some  time  harassed,  but  not  expelled  by  the  latter. 

Jonathan  Carver,  an  adventurous  native  of  Connecticut,  left  Boston  in  1766 
and  passing  through  the  Straits  of  Mackinaw  and  the  upper  lakes,  passed  the' 
two  succeeding  years  in  exploring  the  county  west  of  the  Mississippi.     His 
intention  was  to  ascertain  tne  character  and  acquire  the  languages  of  the  various 
Indian  tnbes  which  were  scattered  ever  those  regions,  as  well  as  to  gain  a 
know  edge  of  the  quality  and  p-oductions  of  the  soil  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
and  ako  to  discover  the  breadth  of  the  continent  of  those  regions  ir  Hs  broadest 
part,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  bet  eeen  the  forty-third  and  the 
forty-sixth  degree  of  northern  latitude.     His  ultimate  object  was  to  propose  to 
the  government  the  establishment  of  a  post  in  that  region,  near  the  -  Strait  of 
Anian,"  which  he  considered  would  facilitate  the  discovery  of  a  passage  between 
Hudson  s  Bay  and  the  Pacific.     These  objects,  however,  he  was  not  destined 
to  complete;  as  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  project  just  as  he  had  advanced 
to  the  river  S^  Peter's.    The  journal  of  his  travels  was  published  in  London 
and  widely  circulated.     It  contained  interesting  information   relating  to  the 
topography  of  a  country  which  had  then  been  but  partially  explored,  as  weU  as 
facts  relating  to  the  Indian  tribes.     It  soon  led  to  further  adventures. 

In  1784,  p  eparations  were  made  by  several  European  nations  for  the  prose- 
cution  of  the  fur  trade;  especially  between  the  north-western  coast  of  America 
and  China.  At  this  period,  the  Russians  procured  the  greater  part  of  their  furs 
from  the  northern  parts  of  their  empire,  and  transported  them  to  China  by  land- 
while  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  supplied  by  the  factories  of  Canada  and 
Hudson  s  Bay.  China  had  been  long  a  valuable  mart  for  furs,  which  were  highly 
prized  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Celestial  Empire,,  as  a  defence  against  the 
cold,  and  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  a  badge  of  rank  and  wealth. 

In  1785,  James  Hanna,  an  Englishman,  sailed  from  Canton  in  April,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  fur  trade,  and,  in  August,  he  arrived  in  Nootka  Sound  in  the 
farst  snip  that  had  ever  explored  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Here  he 
exchanged  coarse  manufactures,  and  old  iron,  for  a  valuable  cargo  of  furs  with 
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which  he  returned  to  the  port  of  Canton.    About  the  same  period,  an  association 
of  merchants  termed  the  "King  George's  Sound  Company,"  was  formed  in 
London  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  coast  of  America. 
The  scheme  of  this  company  was  to  collect  furs  on  that  part  of  the  continent, 
and  to  transport  tuem  direct  to  Canton,  receiving  their  return  cargo  in  tea:  a 
special  permission  having  been  granted  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  carry  those 
teas  to  London.     For  this  purpose  two  ships  were  despatched  to  the  Northern 
Pacific.     In  the  course  of  the  two  following  years,  two  vessels  were  sent  out  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  by  the  East  India  Company;  from  Macao  and  Canton 
by  the  English  and  Portuguese;  and  from  Ostend  under  the  flag  of  the  Austrian 
East  India  Com,:any.     The  French  also,  in  1790,  despatched  expeditions  to  the 
north-west  coast  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  fur  trade. 
An  agent  was  sent  out  by  Spain  to  California  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  furs 
for  the  market  of  Canton,  in  which  adventure  he  appears  to  have  partially  sue- 
ceeded.     But  the  few  furs  which  he  had  collected  were  of  inferior  quahty.     Mean- 
^me  the  Russians  gradually  extended  their  trade  on  the  north-western  coast. 
The  American  ships  Columbia,  of  920  tons,  and  the  Lady  Washington,  of  90 
tons,  under  the  command  of  Kendrick  and  Gray,  were  fitted  out  by  an  associa- 
tion of  merchants  in  Boston,  and  furnished  with  sea  letters  from  the  general 
government.    They  sailed  together  on  the  30th  of  September,  1787,  for  the  pro- 
secution of  the  fur  trade  on  the  same  coast. 

During  the  year  1787,  the  North-west  Company  of  Montreal  was  established. 
This  association  was  formed,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  fatal  collisions 
which   had   occurred  between  individual  Canadian  traders  and   those  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  as  well  as  to  re-organise  the  fur  trade  on  a  larger  and 
more  secure  system.     Its  members  were  comprised  of  the  principal  merchants 
of  Montreal,  who  had  before  been  engaged  in  the  fur  trade  around  the  lakes. 
This  company  did  not  obtain  a  charter,  but  constituted  themselves  a  commercial 
partnership.     It  consisted  of  shares  unequally  divided  among  individual  stock- 
holders, some  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the  importation  of  goods  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  trade,  in  the  supply  of  capital,  and  in  the  exportation  of  the 
proceeds;  and  others  who  were  employed  in  actual  trade  at  the  interior  posts 
and  among  the  Indians.     The  shares  of  this  company  were  gradually  increased. 
The  agents  of  the  company  went  annually  to  Detroit,  Mackinaw,  St.  Mary,  and 
the  grand  portage,  where  they  received  the  furs,  and  forwarded  them  to  Montreal. 
The  articles  for  the  trade  consisted  of  woollen  and  cotton  goods,  hardware, 
cutlery,  fire-arms,  ammunition,  some  spirits,  and  those  ornaments  and  tinsels' 
which  were  prized  by  the  Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  market  of  Montreal.    These 
goods  were  annually  shipped  from  London  about  the  first  of  May,  and  in  the 
winter  they  were  bartered  for  furs  and  peltry,  which  during  the  next  autumn 

U'Prn    shinned    frnm    Pono/lo    ♦^    T I mu-    r    _j        1  .    1      .,  , 

_ . ..  jyyj  wiiicn  tney  used  was  of  a 
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coarse  kind.  The  partners  of  the  company,  the  interpreters,  clerks,  guides,  and 
all  in  office,  were  allowed  better  provisions;  but  the  canoe-men,  or  voj/ageurs, 
had  generally  nothing  better  than  fat  melted,  or  boiled,  with  Indian  com  meal.  ' 

The  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  had  exercised  supreme  dominion  over 
the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  soon  found  a  new  company  advancinjj  over  their 
territory,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  two  companies  soon  gave  rise  to  violent  outbreaks, 
though  they  confined  themselves  within  different  chartered  limits.  The  North-west 
Company  extended  its  operations  over  the  north-western  lakes :  their  emploi/es 
aided  by  French  Canadians,  half-breeds,  and  Indians,  with  their  commanders  or 
agents,  occupied  the  posts  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  French  along  the 
great  lakes  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  in  two  years  after  the  first  establishment  of 
the  North-west  Company,  its  advanced  posts  extended  as  far  as  Athabasca  lake, 
800  miles  beyond  Lake  Superior. 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  skins,  which  were  collected  by 
this  company  during  one  year,  is  given  in  the  introduction  to  the  Voyages  of 
Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  a  partner  in  that  association  :— 

Product  of  the  North-west  Company,  for  one  Year  previous  to  1794. 


106,000  beaver  skins. 
2,]00  K?ar  skins.        : 
I, .300  fox  skins. 
4,000  kit  fox  skins. 
4,600  otter  skins. 
16,000  musksquasli  skins. 
32,000  marten  skins. 
J, 800  inink  skins. 
6,000  lynx  rkins. 


600  wolverine  skins. 
1,650  fislier  skins. 

100  racoon  skins. 
3,800  wolf  skins. 

700  elk  skins. 

750  deer  skins. 
1,200  dressed  deer  skins. 

500  buffalo  robes. 


Fort  William,  near  the  grand  portage  on  the  norlh-western  shore  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, was  the  port  of  annual  rendezvous,  where  the  partners  from  the  interior  met 
the  leading  directors  from  Montreal,  to  discuss  the  interests  of  the  trade.     The 
latter  ascended  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  west  in  large  canoes,  manned  by 
Canadian  voyagers,  and  provided  with  articles  of  traffic  as  well  as  of  luxury, 
not  excepting  the  choicest  wines.      The  place  of  assemblage  was  the  grand 
council-house,  a  large  wooden  building.     The  antlers  of  the  elk,  the  bow,  and 
the  war  nlub  ;    Indian   ornaments  of  various  kinds  ;   richly  sculptured  pipes 
wrought  from  the  red  stone  of  that  region,  or  cut  from  the  horns  of  the  deer, 
and  ornamented  with  the  plumes  of  birds ;  bufi-alo  robes,  and  various  trophies 
of  Indian  hunting  and  warfare,  adorned  the  walls  of  the  hall.     Bear  and  buffalo 
skins  formed  the  carpets.     At  this  season  a  grand  dinner  was  usually  provided : 
consisting  of  the  flesh  of  deer,  buffalo,  hares;  of  various  wild  fowl;  of  fish 
caught  in  the  lakes  or  streams;  and  of  the  luxuries  carried  from  Montreal. 
Tiie  partner  of  the  company;  the  French  voi/ageur,  decor&ted  with  tinsel,  and 
with  a  red  feather  waving  in  his  hat;  the  half-breed,  the  highknder,  and  the 
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Indian,  were  all  mingled  together.  On  these  occasions  the  forests  and  rocks 
echoed  the  song  and  the  wild  music  of  revelry ;  and  the  Indians  and  traders 
shared  equally  in  the  pleasures,  or  intemperance,  of  this  annual  orgy. 

The  Russian  government  was,  at  the  same  period,  extending  its  establish- 
ments along  the  western  coasts  of  America.  An  association  was  formed  by  the 
merchants  of  Eastern  Siberia  as  early  as  1785,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
the  fur  trade  upon  the  northern  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  under  the  protection  of 
the  Empress  Catherine.  The  governtiient  seemed  disposed  to  suppress  that 
company,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  its  agents  towards  the  natives.  But 
the  Czar,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1799,  granted  to  the  association  a  charter,  under 
the  name  of  the  «  Russian  American  Fur  Company,"  giving  its  shareholders  an 
exclusive  right  to  trade,  for  twenty  years,  along  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  This 
privilege  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander.  The  directors  of  this  com- 
pany had  their  residence  in  Siberia,  at  their  grand  depository  for  the  China  trade. 
This  chief  office  was  afterwards  changed  to  St  Petersburg,  and  was  placed  under 
the  general  control  of  the  imperial  department  of  commerce.  The  Russian  fur 
trade,  although  more  absolute  and  military  than  was  that  of  the  French,  or 
than  that  of  the  English,  was  governed  by  nearly  the  same  general  system. 
At  this  early  period,  numerous  collisions  occurred  between  the  Russian  and 
the  United  States'  fur  traders,  arising  from  mercantile  rivalry  ;  and,  among  other 
charges  made,  it  was  complained  that  fire-arms  were  furnished  to  the  natives 
by  the  Auraricans.  During  the  year  1791,  seven  vessels  from  the  United  States 
arrived  in  the  North  Pacific,  in  search  of  furs;  and  Captain  Ingraham,  who 
sailed  from  Boston,  ir  1790,  discovered  the  group  which  he  called  the 
Washington  islands. 

That  celebrated  intrepid  traveller,  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie,  traversed  the 
continent  of  America,  to  the  Pacific,  in  1793,  but  England  did  not  then  seize 
upon  the  advantages  which  his  experience  enabled  him  to  describe.  The 
American  vessels  which  traded  to  the  north-west  coast  for  furs,  sailed  from  the 
United  States  or  from  Europe,  to  the  North  Pacific,  with  cargoes  of  spirits,  wine, 
sugar,  tobacco,  fire-arms,  gunpowder,  iron,  and  coarse  manufactures  of  various 
kinds,  which  were  exchanged  along  the  sea-coasts  with  the  natives,  or  Russians, 
for  furs ;  or  return  cargoes  were  obtained  by  hiring  from  the  Russian  agent, 
hunters  and  fishermen  to  procure  furs  and  fish.  These  cargoes  were  then 
shipped  to  Canton,  and  bartered  for  teas,  porcelain,  nankeen,  and  silks,  which 
were  shipped  to  the  markets  of  Europe  or  the  United  States;  or  if  the 
American  ships  were  not  able  to  collect  a  full  cargo  of  furs,  they,  in  its  broadest 
extent,  were  laden  with  sandal-wood,  pearl-shells,  and  tortoise-shells,  at  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  for  which  articles  a  market  and  fair  prices  were  found  at 
Canton. 

In  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  North=wep,t  Company  of  Canada,  an 
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American  fur  trading  company  was  afterwards  formed,  caUed,  from  its  principal 
depot  on  the  island  of  Mackinaw,  the  Mackinaw  Company.  The  North-west 
and  Hudson's  Bay  Companies  traded  amidst  the  regions  of  the  north,  and  at  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri;  and  the  Mackinaw  Company  traded  chiefly  in  canoes 
to  the  regions  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

By  a  clause  in  Mr.  Jay's  treaty,  concluded  in  1794,  British  traders  were  per- 
miuted  to  enter  the  American  territory,  to  carry  on  the  fur  trade.  By  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  in  1803,  the  Americans  acquired  the  splendid  advantages  of 
navigating  the  Mississippi,  and  all  its  tributaries,  from  their  sources  to  the  sea. 
Mr.  JeflFerson,  then  president,  projected  an  expedition,  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
federal  government,  for  the  exploration  of  the  country  watered  by  the  Missouri, 
and  westward  to  the  Pacific,  which  led  to  the  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clarke! 
Those  adventurous  travellers  proceeded  up  the  Missouri  towards  the  Rocky 
mountains,  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  exploring  the  main  stream  to  its 
soui  i.  Here  they  prepared  to  cross  the  Rocky  mountains,  in  August,  1805, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
on  the  Vth  of  November,  of  the  same  year. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  the  North-west  Company  of 
Montreal  resolved  to  extend  their  fur  trade  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains;  and 
during  the  spring  of  1806,  Mr.  Silas  Frazer,  a  partner,  established  a  British 
trading  post  on  Frazer's  lake,  near  the  fifty-fourth  paraUel,  at  a  place  since  called 
New  Caledonia. 

At  St.  Louis,  on  the  Mississippi,  an  association  was  formed,  in  1808,  called 
the  Missouri  Company,  which  was  projected  by  Manuel  Lisa,  an  enterprising 
Spaniard,  Two  years  afterwards,  a  number  of  trading  posts  were  established 
upon  the  Upper  Missouri,  and  one  beyond  the  Rocky  mountains,  on  the  Lewis 
river,  by  Mr.  Henry,  and  one  also  on  the  southern  branch  of  the  Columbia. 
But  the  enmity  of  the  natives,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  supplies  o 
food,  obliged  Mr.  Henry  to  abandon  it  in  1810. 

The  operations  of  the  North-west  Company,  in  confederating  the  numerous 
tribes  at  the  west,  especially  those  in  the  forests  around  the  heads  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  the  great  lakes,  induced  the  American  government  to  send  out 
individual  traders,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  Indians,  and,  if  possible,  to  attract 
their  trade  towards  the  United  States.  These  efforts  produced,  at  the  time,  but 
little  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  Russians  were  extending  their  establishments  upon  the  North 
Pacific  coasts,  cis  far  as  Norfolk  Sound,  and,  as  eariy  as  1806,  they  had  made  pre- 
parations to  occupy  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  The  territory  occupied 
by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  was  divided  into  districts,  and  each  district  was 
placed  under  a  commandant,  aided  by  a  number  of  Russians,  who  kept  the 
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natives  under  entire  subjection,  and  compelled  them  to  labour  for  them.    These 
petty  commandants  were  under  the  general  direction  of  superior  commanders- 
one  of  whom  resided  in  each  group  of  settlements ;  and  all  were  subject  to  the 
vyiU  of  a  chief  director,  or  govenior-general,  who  exercised  absolute  power  over 
hem,  subject  to  certain  written  regulations  which  were  drawn  up  at  St.  Peters- 
burg     The  labourers  in  the  Russian  fur  trade  were  employed  principally  as 
mechanics,  hunters,  fishermen,  or  soldiers,  and  consisted  chiefly  of  vagabond 
Russians.     Ihe  furs  collected  by  them  were  shipped  to  Petro-Pawlowsk  and 
Ochotsk,  to  which  places  the  goods  also  required  for  the  trade  were  brought 
partly  from  Russia,  and  partly  by  American  vessels.     The  Russian  government 
afterwards  nearly  excluded  the  American  vessels  from  the  co«t,  in  order  that 
the  Russian  company  might  monopolise  not  only  the  fur  trade,  but  prevent 
the  Americans  from  furnishing  the  Indians  with  -rms  and  ammunition. 

In  1800,  the  stock  of  the  Russian  Fur  Company  rose  to  an  enormous  price, 
or  value,  under  Alexander  BaranofF,  whom  the  Americans  describe  as  a  bold 
shrewd,  energetic,  and  heartless  man  ;  who,  in  weighing  the  interests  of  the 
fur  and  fishing  trade,  considered  the  profits  as  of  far  greater  consequence  than 
•  right  and  humanity. 

Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,   a  German,  who  had  emigrated  from  his  native 
country  in  1783,  engaged  individually  in  the  American  fur  trade,  and  realised  a 
splendia  fortune.     He  obtained,  in  1809,  a  chari:er  from  the  legislature  of  New 
York,  for  organising  a  Pacific  Fur  Company  -  all  the  capital  of  which  belon<red 
to  h^mselj.     His  plan  was  to  establish  posts  on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
Columbia,  and  on  its  branches,  as  well  as  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri. 
These  posts  were  to  be  supplied  with  all  necessary  articles  for  trade,  either  by 
way  of  the   Missouri,   or  from  the   principal   factory   at   the   mouth   of   the 
Columbia:  which  post  was  to  be  supplied  by  ships,  that  were  to  sail  annually 
from  the  port  of  New  York.     This  principal  depot  was  to  be  the  magazine  for 
all  the  furs  and  peltries  collected  at  the  other  posts,  and  the  ships,  after  dis- 
cliarging  their  outward  cargoes,  were  to  be  laden  with  furs,  to  be  exported  to 
Canton,  and  to  receive  there  in  return,  teas,  silks,  and  other  Chinese  productions, 
which  were  to  be  carried  to  New  York.     It  was  also  proposed  to  supply  b^ 
the  American  ships,  the  Russians  on  the  north-west  coast,  with  any  goods  they 
itjight  reqmre,  or  which  furs  were  to  be  received  in  exchange;  and  for  that 
object  a  special  agent  Kas  sent  to  St.  Petersburg,  who  succeeded  in  effecting 
a  negotiation  fov  .aviyi.g  the  project  into  eflfect.     Mr.  Astor  received  strong 
assurances,  from  th.  cabinet  of  Mr. .  eflferson,  of  support  to  the  enterprise. 

For  tne  prosecution  of  ^his  grand  project  two  expeditions  were  fitted  out : 
oiie  by  sea  and  one  by  land.  The  former  was  directed  to  proceed  by  sea  from 
New  York  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  with  tlie  proper  stores,  arms,  and 
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ammunition,  for  the  establishment  of  a  fortified  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia ;  and  the  other  to  advance  by  land,  up  the  Missouri,  and  across  the 
Rocky  mountains  to  the  same  point,  marking  on  their  way  the  most  suitable 
places  for  the  establishment  of  the  interior  posts. 

For  the  execution  of  his  plan  Mr.  Aster  engaged,  as  partners,  a  number  of 
Scotchmen  who  had  been  employed  in  the  North-west  Company,  together  with 
Americans  and  Canadians,  acquainted  with  the  fur  trade.  Those  partners  were 
empowered  to  conduct  the  trade  in  the  north-west:  receiving  for  their  services 
one-half  of  the  profits,  while  Mr.  Astor,  who  was  to  remain  in  New  York  and 
superintend  its  general  operations,  and  furnish  the  capital,  was  to  retain  the 
other  half.  In  1809,  the  ship  Enterprise  was  despatched  to  the  North  Pacific, 
to  obtain  information  at  the  Russian  settlements,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for 
future  operations. 

In  September,  1810,  the  ship  To»<^i/in  left  New  York,  laden  with  the  supplies 
for  the  establishment  of  the  post  at  S^e  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  and  arrived 
there  in  March  of  1811.  A  site  was  selected  on  that  river  about  eight  miles 
from  the  ocean,  and  named  ylstona.  The  goods  of  the  Tonguin  were  landed, 
and  she  sailed  to  the  Noita  Pacific  ia  search  of  furs.  During  the  following  • 
-jummer,  the  necessary  buildin^^  ^rgre  erected;  a  garden  was  commenced;  a 
small  vessel  was  built;  and  trade  was  begun  with  the  natives. 

In  July  following,  a  detachment  from  the  North-west  Company  arrived  at 
Astoria,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Thompson,  who  left  Montreal  during  the 
preceding  year  for  the  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
On  their  way  to  that  point  they  erected  huts  and  raised  flags,  under  the  convic- 
tion that  it  was  the  territory  of  their  sovereign  ;  but  found  the  most  important 
point  occupied  by  the  settlement  of  Astoria.  The  expedition  was,  however, 
treated  with  hospitality  by  McDougall,  Mackay,  and  Stuart,  the  agents  of  the 
Pacific  Fur  Company. 

The  American  land  party  under  Mr.  Hunt  ascended  the  Missouri,  crossed  the 
Rocky  mountains  and  arrived  at  Astoria  in  the  spring  of  1812.  They  sufl^red 
extraordinary  hardships  on  their  route ;  and  had  scarcely  reached  Astoria  when 
news  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Tonqiiin  and  her  whole  crew,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Indian  interpreter.  It  appears  th^  near  Nootka  Sound 
the  crew  was  overpowered  by  the  natives,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerk, 
and  a  few  others,  who  took  refuge  in  the  hold,  and  by  whom  the  ship  was 
blown  up.  This  catastrophe  arrested  the  trade  of  the  settlement,  which  was 
temporally  revived  in  May,  1812,  by  the  arrival  of  the  Beaver,  with  supplies 
from  New  York. 

In  January,  1813,  information  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  reached  Astoria,  and  in  the  June  following,  Mr.  McTavish,  a 
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partner  in  the  North-west  Company,  arrived,  and  communicated  to  McDougall 
and  Ross  Cox,  the  managers,  that  a  British  naval  force  was  approaching  to  take 
possession  of  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  McDougall,  and  Ross  Cox,  imme- 
diately quitted  the  service  of  the  American  company ;  entered  into  that  of  the 
rival  association ;  and  the  traders  unanimously  agreed,  that  if  succour  did  not 
soon  arrive,  they  would  relinquish  the  post.  About  the  same  time,  a  body  of 
men  in  the  service  of  the  North-west  Company,  brought  information  that  a  large 
armed  ship,  called  the  Isaac  Todd,  had  been  fitted  out  at  London  by  the  North- 
west Company,  and  was  approaching  the  Columbia  under  the  convoy  of  a  frigate, 
with  directions  to  destroy  every  thing  that  was  American.  McTavish  and  Stewart, 
who  led  the  Noith-west  detachment,  purchased  the  whole  of  the  stock  of  the 
Pacific  company  within  the  territory  of  Columbia,  and  engaged  in  their  service 
all  the  traders  employed  by  the  Americans.  A  transfer  of  all  the  property  was 
accordingly  made  to  the  North-west  Company  for  40,000  dollars,  paid  in  bills 
on  Montreal.  While  the  transfer  was  in  progress,  a  British  ship  of  war  hove  in 
sight,  anticipating  a  valuable  booty  from  the  capture  of  Astoria,  which  was  still 
surmounted  by  the  American  flag.  The  place  was  surrendered  by  McDougall,  the 
chief  agent ;  but  the  property  was  then  safely  on  its  way  up  the  Columbia,  in  the 
barges  of  the  North-west  Company.  The  American  flag  was  replaced  by  that 
of  England,  and  the  name  of  the  post  changed  to  Fort  George.  On  the  28th 
of  February,  1814,  Mr.  Hunt  arrived  at  the  Columbia  in  the  brig  Pedlar,  which 
had  been  chartered  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  property  of  the  American 
company  to  Canton  ;  but  he  found  the  post  in  possession  of  McDougall,  acting  as 
a  partner  of  the  North-west  Company,  and  having  the  chief  direction  of  Fort 
George,  as  a  British  post.  Mr.  Hunt  received  the  bills  which  were  given  for  the 
company's  eflfects  at  Astoria,  and  its  establishments,  and  sailed  to  the  United 
States  by  way  of  Canton. 

By  the  treaty  of  Ghent  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  it  was 
provided  that  all  posts  taken  during  the,  war  should  be  restored,  and  in  accord- 
ance  with  this  clause,  the  Americans,  in  1814,  demanded  the  restitution  of 
Astoria,  as  one  of  those  posts.  On  the  4th  of  October,  1817,  the  sloop  of  war, 
Ontario,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Biddle,  sailed  from  New  York  for  the 
Pacific,  in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  post,wh'ch  was  given  up  to  the  commis- 
sioner, Mr.  Prevost,  in  October,  1818.  During  the  following  year,  the  charter 
of  the  Russian  Fur  Company,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  Emperor  Paul,  was 
renewed  fcr  twenty  years  by  the  Emperor  Alexander ;  and  on  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1821,  ail  imperial  ukase  or  edict  was  issued,  in  which  pretensions  were 
advanced  claiming  a  great  extent  of  the  north-western  coast  of  America,  by  right 
of  discovery  and  possession :  wliich  claim,  however,  was  not  admitted  by  either 
England  or  America. 
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invoTved  r  V?        T^'^'""'  '"'  ""'^''"'''  ""'^  ''^^'^'''  ^'""l^  had  long 
involved  their  factors  and  traders  in  skirmishing  hostility,  assumed,  in  1814  the 

bar:;:/  Tf  .^"-  /  -^-^  ^^  ^-^^^^  Highland^,  established    n    h 

Bav  Comt  ""'  ''  "H't  '^^'•^''  '"  ^^^'"«  "^  «  ^^^"*  ^^  ^'^^  H«^-n'» 

rtir  f  V  ^  '  '"*^  '''^"''  P"'*"  *^*^  ^'''^  »"PP»«d  from  the  Red 
river  lands.  Numerous  acts  of  violence  ensued,  and  in  1814,  the  Scotchmen 
were  driven  away,  their  houses  demolished,  and  the  colony  destroyed      Z 

renewed,  and  the  posts  retaken  and  burned.     On  the  19th  of  June,  1816, 
a  battle  was  fought  between  the  rival  traders,  Lord  Selkirk's  Highland    ettl  rs 
were  routed,  and  their  governor.  Mr.  Temple,  and  several  other!,  were "u 
In  consequence  of  these  fatalities,  and  of  arrangements  made  in  1819  and  1820 
the  two  companies  were  united  by  the  name  of  «  The  Hudson>s  Bay  Company  '' 

cTd  "  .'  kT  ''"'"^  ^°  '''"  ''^  P""^^^^  °^  ^^«^-g  -  *he  Indian  tefritor'v 
clammed  or  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  for  the  period  of  twenty-one  years.  Th; 
duration  of  this  charter  was,  in  1838,  renewed  to  1859  )        •     ihe 

m^T'^'^'T  '"i'^'TT^  ""'''  °^  '^'  ^°'^^  '""""^•"^  ^^re  afterwards 
made,  from  the  United  States  by  Ashley,  Bonneville,  Wyeth,  Parker,  and 
others.  In  1826  Messrs.  Smith,  Jackson,  and  Sublette,  of  St.  Louis,  formed 
a  company,  called  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  and  purchased  tl  e 
establishment  and  interests  belonging  to  General  Ashley,  of  Missouri,  who  hd 
previously  made  an  expedition  beyond  the  mountains,  aided  by  sixty  ml  wi  h 

ledTbT  T ''  '"f '• '" '''''  ^^p^^"  ^«""-"^^'  of  thi  Ameri:; ;:; 

led  a  band  of  more  than  a  hundred  men,  with  mules  and  pack-horses,  trani 
poring  goods  from  Missouri,  and  collecting  furs,  chiefly  in  the  country  dried 
by  the  Lewis  river  and  its  branches.  About  the  same  time,  Mr.  NathanLl 
Wyeth  projected  an  enterprise  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fur  trade  btC; 
he  ports  of  the  Umted  States  and  the  Columbia  ;  and,  although  he  was  obHged 
to  relinquish  his  expedition  on  account  of  the  indirect  opposition  of  the  HudS 
Bay  Company,  his  explorations  were  of  great  service,  by  furnishing  information 
respecting  .he  country.  The  recent  journal  of  Parker,  contains  muTht 
formation  respecting  the  Oregon  region. 

HuDso.>-'8  Bay  CoMPANv.-The  affairs  of  this  company  are  managed  by  a 
governor,  a  deputy-governor,  and  a  committee  of  directors,  established  in  London 
and  by  whom  its  operations  are  planned,  and  to  whom  the  reports  of  its  affairs' 
are  transmitted.  The  trade  of  the  company  in  America,  is  directed  b/a  resl 
governor  agents  factors,  and  clerks,  some  of  whom  have  a  share  of  the  profit 
of  the  trade;  and  also  by  a  more  active  class  of  agents,  the  hunters,  voyagers 
and  trappers,  consisting  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  French  Canadians,  half-breeds' 
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and  Indians,  who  are  paid  a  small  salary,  with  promises  of  future  advancement 
according  as  they  shall  render  themselves  of  value  to  the  trade.     The  furs  which 
are  collected  are  procured  mainly  from  the  Indians,  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
goods,  which  are  imported  into  the  country  ;  the  servants  of  the  company  are 
also  engaged,  at  particular  seasons,  in  hunting  and  trapping.     The   territory 
ranged  by  this  company  is  divided  into  districts,  each  of  which  is  under  the 
charge  of  an  agent,  who  receives  the  goods  imported  from  England,  and  distri- 
butes  them  to  the  traders,  receiving  in  return  the  furs  which  are  collected  by 
them.     These  furs  are   sent  to  three  chief  depots  -  Montreal,  in  Canada; 
York  factory,  on  Hudson's  Bay;  and  Fort  Vancouver,  upon  the  Columbia  river. 
Each  of  these  chief  posts  is  the  centre  of  a  number  of  inferior  posts.     The 
goods  from  Montreal  generally  pass  through  Fort  WUliam,  on  the  north-west 
shore  of  Lake  Superior.     Several  vessels,  and  also  a  steamboat,  are  employed  by 
the  company  upon  the  north-west  coast.    Goods  for  the  trade  are  imported  to 
Fort  Vancouver  direct  from  London,  and  the  furs  collected  at  that  post  are 
annually  shipped  to  the  British  metropolis.     The  rivers  and  inlets  of  the  regions 
under  the  company's  charter  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  swarm  with  salmon 
and  other  varieties  of  fish.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company  has  a  trading  post  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  has  also  rented  some  of  the  posts  belong  to  the  Rus- 
sian company. 

The  value  of  furs  collected  in  1828,  according  to  returns  made,  was  about 
200,000/.  The  shares  of  the  corporation  had  increased  from  forty  per  cent 
below  par,  to  140  per  cent  above  par.  The  annual  value  of  the  peltries  exported 
from  Amenca  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  between  1827  and  1833,  exceeded 
200,000/.  Mr.  Wyeth  estimated  the  value  of  furs  collected  in  the  territories 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  by  the  company,  at  138,000  dollars,  for  which 
were  only  paid  about  20,000  doUars'  worth  of  goods  at  the  prime  cost,  the  ser- 
vices of  350  men,  and  two  years'  interest  on  the  investment. 

ExpoHTS  in  1831. 


NAMES. 

Skins. 

Each. 

Total  Value. 

Beaver 

Muskrat ','.','.'. 

Lynx '      

Wolf ;..   

Bear 

Fox 

Mink .;; 

Racoon 

Tail .   • 

Wolverine , 

Deer 

Weasel ^'^^"^'^''.''ll'i""\[\l""]][': 

Total  Value 

number. 

126,944 

373,731 

38,010 

6,947 

3,8,50 

8,763 

9,«98 

323 

2,290 

1,744 

643 

34 

£    s.  d. 
1     3    0 
0    0    6 
0    8    0 

0  8     0 

1  0   0 
0  10   0 

0    2     0 
0     I    6 
0     1    0 
0    3    0 
0    3    0 
0     0    6 

£        s.   d. 

138,680    0    0 

9,393    5    6 

23,204    0    0 

2,378  16     D 

3,830     0    0 

4,382  10     0 

929  16    0 

24     7    6 

114  10     0 

261  12     0 

96  15    0 

0  17    0 

2C3,316    9    0 

The  North  American  Fur  Company  have  but  few  posts  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  Rocky  mountains.  Its-  agents  procure  nearly  all  their  furs  themselves, 
by  trapping;  and  trade  but  little  with  the  Indians.  Three  or  four  hundred 
hunters  and  trappers  remain  in  that  country,  who  repair  during  each  summer  to 
the  places  of  rendezvous,  carrying  their  furs  on  their  backs,  or  on  pack-horses, 
where  they  meet  the  caravans  from  the  United  States.  The  principal  places 
of  rendezvous  for  the  American  traders  are  on  Green  river,  a  branch  of  the 
Colorado,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  at  Pierre's  Hole.  A  portion 
of  the  American  fur  traders  are  also  stationed  round  the  great  lakes,  at  the  posts 
formerly  occupied  by  the  old  French  and  English  companies;  and  a  large 
quantity  of  fish  is  taken  by  them  annually  in  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior,  which 
are  shipped,  together  with  the  furs  collected,  to  New  York.  The  quantity  of 
furs  collected  annually  by  the  American  Fur  Company,  we  are  not  able  to 
state ;  but  it  must  be  great,  from  the  quantity  exported,  exclusive  of  the  home 
consumption. 

The  success  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Fur  Company,  which  had  advanced 
into  the  west,  soon  excited  the  emulation  of  the  American  Fur  Company ; 
Mr.  Astor,  its  founder,  having  retired  in  consequence  of  his  age,  the  concerns  of 
the  company  were  left  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ramsay  Crooks.  A  com- 
petition soon  sprang  up  between  the  two  companies,  for  the  trade  with  the 
mountain  tribes,  upon  the  head  waters  of  the  Columbia,  and  other  tributaries  of 
the  Pacific, 

The  character  of  the  men  engaged  as  hunters  and  trappers  in  the  fur  trade 
throughout  the  extreme  north-west,  is  peculiar.  The  trade  is  not  carried 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  batteaux  and  canoes,  under  the  old  French 
and  English  system.  The  fur  animals  have  disappeared  before  the  advance  of 
settlers  along  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  rivers ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  fur 
trade  has  been  transferred  to  the  mountain  regions.  The  traders  transport  their 
goods,  or  furs,  upon  pack-horses,  or  carry  them  on  their  own  backs.  They  move 
from  place  to  place  on  horseback,  sometimes  conveying  their  traps  upon  their 
shoulders  through  deep  ravines,  or  up  steep  precipices.  The  life  ot  the  trapper 
is  therefore  a  course  of  toil,  deprivation,  and  excitement. 

Fort  Vancouver,  belonging  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  is  situated  on  the 
Columbia,  about  100  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  comprised  in  a  group  of  build- 
ings enclosed  by  pickets,  which  includes  a  space  of  about  450  feet.  Here  there 
are  thirty-four  houses,  and  also  workshops  for  mechanics,  and  a  fort.  Near  the 
fort  are  cabins  for  labourers,  and  the  connecting  buildings,  a  saw-mill,  magazine 
hospital,  and  a  large  boat-house  near  the  shore.  At  this  point  is  also  a  firm 
containing  3000  acres  of  land,  cultivated  by  Canadians  and  half-breed  Iroquois. 
Four  ships  ply  from  the  coast,  bringing  supplies,  and  returning  with  furs  to 
London.     A  steamboat  called  the  Beaver,  of  150  tons,  and  with  two  engines  of 
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thirty  horse  pi)wer,  huilt  ii»  Loudon,  is  employed  iu  navigating  the  straits  from 

Juan  de  Fu<'u  tu  Stickurn. 

The  fur  trade  has  long  extended  adventure,  employment,  and  excitement  to 

vast  numbers;  but  it  appears  fated  to  decline,  with  the  destruction  of  wild 

animals,  east  as  well  as  west  of  the  RocLy  mountains      The  indiscriminate 

destruction   of   those  animals,   has   been   obviated   in   some  measure   by   the 

Hudson's  Bay  Company,  who  have  preserved  particular  tracts.     The  Russians 

and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  exclude  American  vessel  i  from  the  north-west 

Pacific  coast.    The  American  fur  trade,  which  now  ranges  west  of  Lake  Superior 

and  the  Miss(      1,  towards  the  Rocky   nrountains,  has  changed  its  principal 

depot  from   Detroit  to  St.  Louis.      A  writer   in    the   New  York    Merchants' 

Magazine  observes : — 

"  An  interesting  leature  of  the  commerce  of  St.  Louis,  is  tlie  circumstance  tliat  the 
trade  of  the  American  Fur  Company,  and  that  of  other  independent  traclers,  including  the 
fur  trade  of  nearly  all  the  northern  and  north-western  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  concentrates  at  that  point.  Tiie  value,  to  that  city,  of  the  trade  in  cloths, 
blankets,  and  other  fabrics  used  in  the  traffic,  exclusive  of  annuities,  the  pay  of  hands,  and 
the  outfits  for  expeditions,  boats,  &c.,  has  been  estimated,  by  individuals  familiar  with  the 
trade,  as  exceeding  225,000  dollars.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  exportation  of  furs, 
buffalo-robes,  and  peltries,  the  proceeds  of  that  trade,  which  go  to  the  Atlantic  cities, 
independently  of  the  home  consumption,  and  the  amount  sent  to  the  <^hio  and  other  parts 
of  the  west,  during  the  year  1841,  was  between  .350,000  dollars  and  400,000  dollars  ; 
and  that  the  entire  fur  trade  for  that  year  could  not  fall  short  of  500,000  dollars.  This 
trade  includes  the  furs  and  skins,  that  were  collected  by  the  various  Indian  tribes  from  the 
Mississippi  to  the  Pacific,  and  from  the  Columbia  to  the  California,  llie  American  Fur 
Company,  it  is  well  known,  was  originally  incorporated  with  a  capital  of  1,000,000  dollars; 
and  into  this,  as  well  as  the  Messi  s.  Brent's  company  upon  the  Arkansas,  have  been  merged 
several  smaller  companies.  They  employ  a  number  of  steam  and  other  boata,  and  several 
thousands  of  men.  These  boats,  at  least  once  a  year,  ascend  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Yellowstone,  freighted  exclusively  with  supplies  for  trade  in  furs  with  the  several 
Indian  tribes  between  the  state  line  and  that  river,  and  also  with  the  tribes  extending  thence 
to  the  Rocky  mountains  and  the  Pacific.  The  furs  and  peltries  thus  collected  through 
that  extensive  tract  of  territory,  as  well  as  those  purchased  by  the  Mexicans,  traverse  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  interior  rivers ;  but  the  trade  has,  as  is  well 
known,  become  diverted  to  other  channels,  and  has  suffered  substantial  drawbacks  in  conse- 
quence of  a  want  of  certainty  in  the  plans  upon  which  it  haa  been  prosecuted." 

The  trade  in  the  skins  of  wild  animals  being  carried  on  in  every  market  in 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  as  those  animals,  whose  furs  are  con- 
sidered the  most  valuable,  as  objects  more  of  luxury  than  of  necessity,  are  in  all 
countries  decreasing  in  numbers, — the  fashion,  or  taste,  for  furs  must  either  di- 
minish in  proportion,  or  the  price  must  advance  in  the  same  ratio,  as  the  furs 
most  sought  for  become  rarer. 

The  following  tables  are  compressed  from  ofHcial  returns : — 
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232 

1,390 
478 

No. 
11,369 
4,761 

7,344 
8,710 

No. 
1,741 
•  • 

(  1.034 

1 1.076 

1.024 

No.    1    No. 
9,393       8,068 
••      1      .. 

179         700 
11,890       9,494 

200         793 

No. 
17,164 

494 
2.433 
19,933 

386 

No. 
10,793 

i'gio 

7,676 
1,420 

No. 
25,748 
883 

901 

6,W3 

4 

3331"! 

No. 
8,733 

SOS 

7,078 

420 

N... 
1,419 

JlO 
8,703 
3,14U 

No. 

I3O8 

318 

1,836 

11.377 

736P 

26,187 

14378 

178,708 

1384     17.061 

17,038     10,084 

40,430 

27,690 

14,334 

13,631 

16,788 

14.1,869 

178,428 

130,305  134,370 

107,804  183,182 

334,009 

317.231 

ltM,393 

106,677 

166,731 

183313 

am 


'¥ 


i    f 
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COUNTRIES 

QuanUtie*  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom. 

I83I 

1632 

1 

18SS    1    1884 

183; 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Germany 

Brili«U     North 
American  Co- 
lootei 

Vailed  Sutea  of 
America  .... 

Other  couutriet 

No. 

688 

30,742 

70,120 
3,011 

No. 

16,300 

60,&<4 
3,798 

No. 

1,814 

11,434 

95,749 
684 

No. 
753 

83,707 
96,138 

No. 
7,237 

25,297 

82,050 
17 

No. 
3 

20,215 

93,328 
4 

No. 

42,765 

72,627 
10 

No. 
4,020 

28,034 

64,964 
7 

No. 
2,741 

26,936 

82,211 
915 

No. 
3,436 

29,658 
88,579 

No. 
1,833 

22,233 
109,257 

No. 
2,863 

23,8i5 
73,197 

No. 
12,246 

32,137 
94,733 

Total 

103,561 

8t,942 

109.681 1  132,620 

113,501 

113,540 

115,402 

97,023 

111,826 

12I,U73 

•33,323 

99,876 

139,156 

Bnteredforeon 
mimptioii.... 

56,006 

66,460 

1 
44,306     49,248 

60,836 

62,46r 

44,077 

54,0U5 

39,961 

13,242 

64,001 

87324 

86,934 

COUNTRIES. 


MUSQUASH. 


Quantitic*  Impurted  iuto  the  United  Kingdom. 


Germany 

Briti«h  North 
American  Cu- 
3oniei  

United  States 
of  America.. 

Other  countriea 

Total 

Re-exported 

Enteredforcon- 
■umption.... 


1831 

"no. 
7,028 


737,746 

27,000 
910 


772,693 
602,662 

274,314 


1832 

"nT. 

406,599 

104,500 
190 


507,298 
114,421 


323,348 


1833 


No. 
7,130 


08,191 

13,380 

188 


118,889 


110,859 


1834 


No. 
12,420 

729,505 

128,252 
2,288 


872,555 


87,979 


512.420 


246,089 


18.13 


No. 


1,147,725 

23,232 

^702 

1,171,650 


221,490 


1836 
No." 

187,882 

193,123 
191 


380,201 


204,719 


570.114 


784  379 


1837 


No. 


100 


866,747 

328,148 
270 


l,IU6,26S 


270  742 


162,083 


183B 


No 
24,080 

209,807 

278,270 
1,139 


504,016 


149,410 


600,060 


1 839 


No. 
6,364 

504,994 

211,150 

397 


813,101 


111,706 


598,170 


1840 


No, 

219,538 

138,398 
3,178 


337,114 


64,977 
466,322 


1841 


1842 


No.    I     No. 
160       1,332 


147,835  358,227 

191,944,  300,976 
124 


339,939  860,699 


1843 


Nil. 


677,205 

388,036 
6 


865,337 


54,840,    82,760 


311,116  601,934 


198,125 


1,045,713 


NUTRIA. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  KiD^dom. 

1831 

1832 

~NoT 
59,383 

168,071 
39 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

United     States 
of  America.. 

Bratil 

StateioftbeRio 
deliPlaU... 

Other  coantries 

No. 

32,130 
9,698 

429,966 
2,273 

No. 

38,839 
30 

No. 
13,270 

46,207 
36 

No. 

'284 

557,300 
16 

No. 

10,630 
266 

1,968,89! 
68S 

No. 

3,840 

406 

518,175 
965 

No. 

14,464 
23 

1,195,982 
455 

No. 
214,834 

'638 

No. 
43,607 

•  • 

196,811 
35S 

No. 
S.457 

1,1)9,565 
190 

No. 

820,374 
3,041 

No. 

16,242 

1,806 

818,432 
245 

Total 

494,067 

332,493 

23,889 

61,603 

637,600 

1,970,375 

323,446 

1,210,924 

314,882 

242,773 
259,688 

1,12S,2I2 
901,707 

822,415 

836,725 

Entered  foroon- 
Humption 

426,012  37N737 

33,889 

51,316 

451,867 

1,328,017 

820,414 

1,405,972 

220,719 

600,425 

360,646 

OTTER. 

COUNTRIES. 

Quantities  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdooi. 

1831 

1632 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

It.  India  Com- 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

~No. 

No. 

No. 

pany's  Terri- 

tories&  Cey- 

Ion 

Itritteh     North 

3 

£ 

08 

8 

1 

300 

3,613 

8.341 

4,487 

8,213 

3,743 

2 

America 

United  SUtes  of 

31,636 

15,749 

6,732 

M.fl77 

17.989 

10,478 

21,051 

14,458 

13,395 

12,351 

8,644 

6,748 

8,633 

America 

Other  countrieii 

1,401 
50 

1,469 
338 

1,264 
283 

063 
292 

143 
241 

3,107 
3,015 

2,884 
821 

608 
4,734 

371 
3,348 

10,012 
609 

11,MI 

187 

24,115 

8,290 
7^5 

13,736 

807 
8,211,'i 

Total 

23,098 

17,557 

8,376     27,232:    18,374     15,80o'    2S,.iefl 

23,201 

21,601 

31,184 

17,825 
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1841 

1843 

No. 
2,863 

23,8i9 
73,197 

No. 
12^46 

32,137 
94,733 

99,876 

139,196 

87324 

86,934 

1842 

1843 

Nn. 
1,332 

98,227 

100,976 
124 

No. 

577,209 

288,036 
6 

60,659 

869,337 

82,760 

198,129 

01,934 

1,045,713 

842 

1843 

No. 

0,374 
2,0.11 

No. 

16,242 

1,806 

818,432 
249 

2,415 
0,425 

836,726 
S60,C4G 

842 

1843 

No. 

No. 

2 

1,748 

8,633 

1,290 
lift 

i,796 

807 
8,211,'i 

17,«25 

COUNTRIES. 

Qnantiliea  Re-exported  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

~No~ 

13,807 

620 

9,912 

309 

1836 

1837 

1834 

1R39 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

RUMI, 

German* 

China..   

U.  S. of  Ameriia 
Other  countrien 

Total 

Kntered  forcon- 
■umption.... 

No. 
2,305 
3,091 

282 
6,668 
3,484 

a  a. 
.1,161 

11, wa 

6,243 

•  • 

21,006 

No. 
1,032 
13,446 

1,260 
112 

19,896 

No. 

7,380 

963 

1,002 

37 

No. 

8,602 

7,072 

2,015 

277 

16,766 

No. 

12,551 
1,541 

889 

No.    I    No. 

14,6.53      9,665 

4,914       1,671 

10,426       7,472 

S          140 

No. 

S^467 

2,214 
629 

No. 

27,032 

*447 
160 

No. 

14,876 
4,344 

*  1 

No. 

11.421 

281 

9,091 

4 

9,801     24,444 

16,981 

29,996 

iB.o'r 

28,310 

37,639 

19,221 

20,707 

1,741 

621 

911 

994 

952 

384 

1,070 

533 

623 

473 

884 

145 

An  Official  Account  of  the  Furs  disposed  of  by  the  Russian  Fur  Company  at  Kiachta 

in  1839,  1840,  and  1841. 


N  A  M  R.                     1            1839 

1840 

1841 

Sea  otter 

numl>er. 

511 

10,53 

7361 

2272 

2984 

9959 

3809 

44 

792 

443 

07 

21 

1643 

16824 

number. 

700 
1083 
£204 
2093 
1646 
0000 
3461 
52 

606 

149 

1*708 

number. 

408 
891 

}     6,779 

1,381 
10,000 

3,817 
193 
609 
759} 
187 
52 
906 

7,602 

Ditto  tail* 

BeaTer,  lat  elau 

Ditto,  2nd  clau " 

Ditto  3rd  clan 

Sea  bear 

Common  fox  .....  

White  ditto , 

Yellow  ditto 

L>nx 

Glutton  (mi«<eto  ji,''i   ',\ 

Mu«krat '..'' 

Otter 

CHAPTER    XX. 

AMERICAN  TRADE  OVER  THE  PRAIRIES,  AND  WTH  SANTA  FE. 

The  account  given  by  Mr.  Gregg,  recently  published,  of  this  adventurous 
branch  of  commerce  is  remarkably  interesting.  From  this  account  and  some 
statements,  compiled  by  Mr.  Hunt,  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  we  have  drawn 
up  the  following  statement.     Mr.  Gregg  observes, 

"  A  tour  on  the  prairies  is  certainly  a  dangerous  experiment  for  him  who  would  live  a 
quiet  contented  life  anion^  his  friends  and  relations  at  home;  not  so  dangerous  to  life  up 
health,  as  prejudicial  to  his  domestic  habits.  Those  who  live  pent  up  in  our  large  cities, 
know  but  little  of  the  broad,  unombarrassed  freedom  of  the  great  western  prairies.  View- 
ing them  from  a  snug  fireside,  they  seem  crowded  with  dangers,  labours,  and  sufferings  • 
but  once  upon  them,  and  these  appear  to  vanish  and  are  soon  forgotten." 

His  pages  are  enthusiastic  on  prairie  life,  and  abound  with  predilections  for 
the  mustang  and  the  buffalo,  the  little  prairie  dogs,  wild  colts,  and  still  wilder, 
Indians.    He  has  repeated  his  journeys  to  New  Mexico  eight  times ;  and  observes, 

«  The  overiand  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  northern  provinces  of  Mexico 
seems  to  have  had  no  very  definite  origin ;  having  been  rather  the  result  of  accident  than 
ot  any  organised  plan  of  commercial  establishment.  For  a  number  of  years  its  importance 
attracted  no  attention  whatever.  From  Captain  Pike's  narrative,  we  learn,  that  one  James 
rurslejr,  after  much  wandenng  over  the  wild  and  then  unexplored  regions  west  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi,  finally  fell  in  with  some  Indians  on  the  Platte  river,  near  its  source  in  the  Rocky 
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hI.Tf*i?.'-  """^  "I'tainingjnfomation  from  them  respecting  the  settlements  of  New  Mexico 
he  set  out  in  company  with  a  party  of  these  savajres,  and  descended  in  1 80^  ^f «    ,^' 

d^rt^yhy-PT'''^  ^^'^JP^'^^f  of  Puttley  as  the  first  American  that  ever  crossed  the 

tlJ^^lSMTPrlTc''^  Of  Ka^i^askia.  naS  Morrisol  had  £:!ydeZ^^Lt 

was  perLtly  sucZfd  t  Ws  entei,,!!     ITZ  T !'  '^A  P"""''"     '^'''''  *™"«^:^ 
nativ^overc^ame  at  once  his  paTnSm  aid  h"s  i^bitv      Se  nS'""'"/'*'!*,^^"^  *^« 

alar^  xamUy.  and  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to  the  famJ  JfS.  among  J^^^ 

Mr.  Gregg  should  have  added,  and  of  rogue,  amongst  honest  men. 
The  Santa  F6  trade  appears  to  have  attracted  very  Uttle  notice  until  the 
return  of  Captem  Pike.     In  1812,  an  expedition  was  fitted  out  under  the 
ausp:ces  of  Mac  Knight,  Beard,  Chambers,  and  several  others,  who  followed 
the  directions  of  Captain  Pike  across  the  western  wilds  to  Santa  Fe.    Thev 
considered  that  the  declaration  of  independence  by  Hidalgo,  in  1810,  had  com- 
pletely  removed  the  injurious  restrictions  upon  all  foreign  intercourse,  except 
by  special  permission  from  the  Spanish  government.     Hidalgo  had  some  time 
before  been  arrested  and  executed,  the  royalists  had  regained  the  ascendency, 
and  aU  foreigners,  particularly  Americans,  were  now  viewed  with  suspicion. 
Mac  Knight  and  his  associates  were,  immediately  on  their  arrival,  seized  as  spies 
their  goods  confiscated,  and  the  leaders  were  shut  up  in  the  calabozos  of  Chi- 
huahua,  where  most  of  them  were  imprisoned  for  nine  years,    when    Itur- 
bide  set  them   at  liberty.     Two  of   the  party  are    said    to    have,  in  1821. 

do^-n  the  Canadian  branch  of  the  Arkansas.  The  reports  which  they  pro- 
mulgated  induced  a  merchant  of  Ohio,  named  Glenn,  who,  at  the  time,  had  an 
.ndian  trading-house  near  the  mouth  of  the  Verdigris  river,  to  embark  in  the 
banta  Fe  trade.  He  proceeded  up  the  Arkansas  towards  the  mountains,  and 
encountered  great  labour  and  privation,  but  reached  Santa  Fe  in  safety,  with  his 
caravan,  at  the  end  of  1821. 

During  the  same  year.  Captain  Becknell,  of  Missouri,  with  four  companions, 
went  out  to  Santa  Fe  by  the  western  prairie  route.  They  started  from  the 
vicinity  of  Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  trading  with  the  Comanche  Indians- 
but  having  met  accidentally  a  party  of  Mexican  rangers,  near  the  mountains, 
the  former  were  prevaUed  upon  to  accompany  the  latter  to  Santa  F6,  where  they 
reahsed  for  the.r  smaU  stock  of  goods,  a  large  profit.  Up  to  this  date  New  Mexico 
had  received  all  her  supplies  from  the  internal  provinces  by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz  • 
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but  at  such  exorbitant  rates,  that  common  calicoes,  and  even  bleached  and  brown 
domestic  goods,  sold  a,  high  a,  two  to  thi^e  dollars  per  vara  (or  Spanish  yard 
or  tnirty-three  inches).  ' 

The  favourable  reports  brought  by  BeckneU,  stimulated  others ;  and  early  in 
May  following.  Colonel  Cooper,  from  the  same  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by 
several  others,  set  out  with  4000  to  5000  dollars'  worth  of  goods,  which  they 
transported  upon  pack-horses.  They  proceeded  to  Taos,  where  they  arrived 
safely  with  their  goods.  ^^  "irivcu 

..  f  Tf "  t''''"'"/  '''**'  '''°^'  '^'"^  "**"''  »"**  ^^  dollars'  worth  of  goods, 
started  from  Missouri,  about  a  month  after  Colonel  Cooper.     Being  an  excellent 

cou^ntrr  ""^T°"  *°  *'''^  '^'  '''*'"^'°"'  "^'^^  °f  'he  Upper  Arkansas 
Te^^'fllr^Ttlt."'^  '^^^'^"^  *'^  ""^^'^"'"  °"  '^^'  ^-'  '°  P--'^  — 

Ignorant  of  the  arid  plains,  they  pursued  their  course  without  being  able  to 
procure  any  water.  The  scanty  supply  which  they  carried  in  their  canteens  was 
completely  exhausted  after  two  days'  march,  and  the  suflFerings  of  both  men  and 
horses  aftc^rds  reduced  them  to  the  necessity  of  killing  their  dogs,  and  cutting 
ott  the  ears  of  their  mules,  in  order  to  assuage  their  thirst  with  the  blood.  In 
despair,  they  scattered  in  every  direction  in  search  of  water,  but  without  success 

Mr.  Gregg  says  that, 

him  such  exquUite  delight  as  his  first  draught  of  that  fiSf  CrC         '  ''^^  ""^''^  «^'' 

It  IS  from  this  period  (1822)  that  the  established  commencement  of  the  Santa 
Fe  trade  may  be  dated.     In  1824,  a  company  of  traders,  about  eighty  in  number 
among  whom  were  several  men  of  intelligence  from  Missouri,  emploved  pack- 
mules,  and  twenty-five  wheeled  vehicles,  of  which  two  were  stout  road-wagffons 

Z^'n^T.T^    *^'    "'''   ^'''■''°'^"    ^"""S««'    'h«   ^^^^l^   conveying  from' 
25  000  to  30,000  doUars'  worth  of  merchandise.     The  caravan  reached'sant" 

whel  vXlJr  '•''^"'^*'^"  ^^'  ^'''''  '--  ^  '-'  experiment  with 

VOL.  II.  r.  ,. 
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ITie  early  traders  seldom  experienced  any  molestation  from  the  Indians,  and 
generally  crossed  the  plains  in  detached  bands,  each  individual  rarely  carrying 
more  than  200  or  300  dollars'  worth  of  stock.  This  peaceful  trade  did  not  last 
long ;  and  the  traders  are  said  not  to  have  been  innocent  of  having  instigated  the 
hostilities  of  the  natives. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Santa  F4  trade,  returning  parties  have  per- 
formed the  homeward  journey  across  the  plains  with  the  proceeds  of  their  enter- 
prise, partly  in  specie,  .nd  partly  in  furs,  buffalo  rugs,  and  animals. 

hJl  ^^^  ?•'  "V^u®'"..?''^?  Mr  Grogg,  "proved  still  more  fatal  to  the  traders  on  their 
homeward  tnp;  for  by  this  time  the  Indians  had  learned  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  he 
stock  M-ith  which  the  return  companies  were  generally  provided.  Two  youn^  men  named 
McNees  and  Monroe,  having  carelessly  laid  dfown  to  slLp  on  the  banks Va^s"renm"srce 
known  as  McNees'  creek,  were  barbarously  shot,  with  their  own  gxins,  as  it  warsiosed 
n  he  very  sight  of  the  caravan.  When  their  comrades  came  up,  they  fou.'d  McNees 
hfeless  and  the  other  almost  expiring.  In  this  state  the  latter  was  carHed  nearWforty 
of  the  prills*™"  "'"■'  "^"'  ^''  ^"•^'  ""*^  ^"^  ^"""'  according  to  the  Vstl 
"Just  as  the  funeral  ceremonies  were  about  to  be  concluded,  six  or  seven  Indians 
appeared  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Cimarron.  Some  of  the  party  proposed  invitbl  hem 
to  a  parley,  whde  the  rest  burning  for  revenge,  evinced  a  desU  tS  fire  upon  themTt 
once.  It  IS  more  than  probable  however,  that%he  Indians  were  not  only  i Went  bu 
Ignorant  of  the  outrage  that  had  b^en  committed,  or  they  would  hardly  have  ventureo  to 
apnroach  the  caravan.     Being  quick  of  pen=ention.  they  very  soon  saw  tL  belligerent  atu" 

!in„  T  ^/'™'/VH.'rP''"yj  antftherefori  wheeled  round  and  aftemp ted  to 
escape.   One  shot  was  fired,  which  wounded  a  horse  and  brought  the  Indian  to  the  eround 

st:;al  '""f  >r'"".\"*^^l*^\";l\''""«'  A^^^^*  simultaneously  another  di  charge  S 
several  guns  followed  by  whu^h  all  the  rest  were  either  killed  or  mortally  wounded,  efccn; 
one    who  escaped  to  bear  to  his  tribe  the  news  of  their  dreadful  catastrophe !  ^ 

f„.  *».  ""^Ta    u'Vl'*'^'  ^^  *  1"°'*  disastrous  effect  upon  the  prospects  of  the  trade- 

for  the  exasperated  children  of  the  desert  became  more  and  more  hostile  to  the  '  rale  faces  ' 
against  whom  they  continued  to  wage  a  cruel  war  for  many  successive  years.  \n  fact  this 
same  party  suffered  very  severely  a  few  davs  afterwards.  "They  were  pursued  by  the  en! 
raged  comrades  of  the  slam  savages  to  tie  Arkansas  river,  where  they  were  fobbed  of 
nearly  a  thousand  head  of  mules  and  horses.  But  the  Indians  were  Lt  yet  satisfied 
Having  beset  a  company  of  about  twenty  men,  who  followed  shortly  after-thev  killed  one 
of  then,  number,  anA  subsequently  took  from  them  all  the  animals  they  had  in  tLS  posse  ! 
sion.  The  unfortunate  band  were  now  not  only  compelled  to  advance  on  foorKre 
even  constrained  to  carry  nearly  1000  dollars  each  upon  their  backs  to  the  Arkansas  rPver 
Sited  SraSs  '"         ^""'''  *•"  ^  conveyance  was  procured  to  transfer  it  to  the 

"  Such  repeated  and  daring  outrages  induced  the  traders  to  petition  the  federal  ffovem- 
mentfor  an  escort  of  United  States  troops.  The  request  having  been  granted.^Er 
Rdey  wuh  three  companies  of  iufantrv  and  one  of  riflemen,  was^  ordered^ to  accompany 
the  caravan,  which  left  in  the  snnng  of  1829,  as  far  as  Chouteau's  Island  on  the  Arkansas 

hilkbevS'  Tb'T/iT'  T^  '^!  *.''^'"  P"""^*^  their  journey  through  the  sanT 
hdls  beyond.  They  had  hardly  advanced  six  or  seven  miles,  when  a  startlinff  incident 
occun-ed,  which  made  thera  wish  once  mor«  for  the  company  of  the  gaUant  maL  and  h"s 
well-disciplined  troops.     K  vanguard  of  three  men,  ridin|  a  few  hundred  yards Tead,  had 

•  These  funerals  are  usually  performed  in  a  very  summary  manner.     A  crave  is  due  in  a  con 
venient  spot,  and  the  corpse,  w  th  no  other  shroud  fhan  its  oin  clothes,  and  only  a  ttnket  for  a" 
coffin,  is  consigned  to  the  earth.     The  grave  is  then  usually  filled  up  ^-ith  stones  or  polS  al  a 
safeguard  against  the  voracious  wolves  of  the  prairies.  '^       '      " 
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just  dismounted  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  their  thirst,  when  a  band  of  Kiawas    one  of 

IX  orsSS/'"*  '"^^J''^"",fTP™i™«'  '""''^  "P«"  them  from  thelnrenso 
iniiocks  ot  sand  which  lay  scattered  ii    all  direct bns.     The  three  men  snrano-  unnn  thmr 

the  third    a  Mr  Lamme,  who  was  unfortunately  mounted  upon  a  mule,  waa  overSken 

boldness  of  the  Indians,  the  traders  despatched  an  express  to  Major  Riley,  who  immo- 
diately  ordered  h,s  tents  to  be  struck ;  and  such  was  tie  rapidity  of  hi .  mZemel    Zt 
when  he  appeared  before  the  anxious  caravan,  every  one  was  lost  in^astonishrent    The  rei.! 
forcementhav„.gamvedin  the  night,  the  enemy  could  have  obtained  rkowledro  of 

mi  tare  atthich  fr""  '"T  ^'?"'  '^'  '''T'  ^"^  ""*  *»"«  '""'""^  ^^^^  sounded^irougl. 
Zv  a^'f^r  I^  San^  '^  Pre7'tately  retreated.  The  escort  now  continued  with  the  com- 
pany as  tar  as  Sand  creek,  when,  perceiving  no  further  signs  of  dangc.-,  they  returned  to 
the  Arkansas,  to  awa.t  the  return  of  the  caravan  in  the  ensuing  fall.    ^  ^ 

The  position  of  Major  Riley,  on  the  Arkansas,  was  one  of  serious  and  continual 

J  elTory  InZs''  ''k'Tt  "'"""^  i''-  '/'"f  ^"'J^-^'^*^  *°  -«"«  "^  annoyance  Z 
predatory  Indians.      Ihe  latter  appeared,  indeed,  resolved  to  check  all  further  intercourse 

ceI,'^^u\"P''"  the  prain'^s  ;  and  fearful  of  the  terrible  extremes  to  which  their  ex! 
IZZt  ^"  Tf'  *■?'  *?'^*'™  continued  to  unite  in  single  caravans  during  many 
years  afterwards  for  the  sake  of  mutual  protection.  This  escort  under  Major  Riley  anj 
one  composed  of  about  sixty  dragoons,  commanded  by  Captain  Wharton,  inT834  Yons?^ 
tu  ed  he  only  government  protection  ever  afforded  to  tEe  Santa  ¥6  tride  un  ilfSS 
SansJriv'er."     '  "     "  ^'P*""  ^'"^'  '«'««'"P'^"'«d  two  different  caravans'as  far  i  the 

The  established  post,  or  entrepdt,  for  depositing  the  goods  brought  on  the 
voyage  upwards  by  the  Missouri,  for  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  is  the  town  of  Inde- 
pendence, situate  about  tvyelve  miles  from  the  Indian  border,  and  two  or  three 
south  of  the  Missouri  river.  The  caravans  generally  start  in  the  month  of  May. 
The  ordmary  r  upplies  for  each  person  are  usually  as  follows :  about  fifty  pounds 
of  flour,  as  many  of  bacon,  ten  of  coff-ee,  and  twenty  of  sugar,  with  a  little  salt, 
biscuits,  beans,  &c. ;  the  plentiful  herds  of  buffalo  to  be  met  with  throughout 
the  journey,  affording  an  ample  supply  of  fresh  meat.  The  waggons  are  drawn 
by  eight  mules,  or  oxen,  the  former  being  now  generally  preferred,  on  many 
accounts,  to  horses,  except  when  occasionally  used  for  hunting  in  the  chace. 
Oxen  have  been  found  to  retain  their  strength  far  longer  than  the  mules  in  these' 
expeditions,  especially  when  they  had  to  pass  through  muddy  or  sandy  places, 
yet  they  fail  when  the  grass  becomes  drier  and  shorter,  and,  on  this  account^ 
mules  have  been  more  generally  employed. 

Crnll^lUT}  ^°^  *''^.*.™<^«"  **  first  to  move  off  in  detached  parties,  till  they  reach  CouncU 
Grove  about  ten  days  journey,  the  rendezvous  where  they  become  organised  into  a  gene- 
ral body  or  caravan,  for  their  mutual  defence  and  security  during  the  remainder  of Teir 
CT^  J?"'}  !f  ""  T'"  ^°''  ^"^  annoyance  from  the  straying  of  cattle  during  the 
nlSni  tb  7'  from  the  neglect  ,n  properly  looking  after  them,  than  at  any  subsequent 
penod  ;  the  frequent  surpnsals  of  the  Indians  rendering  greater  vigilance,  in  this  respect 

EabTtZn    '""tr""^^^  ""TT^'-   ■^^'''  ^'."''''S  Council  GrovT,  not'a  single  San 

The  name  given  to  this  spot  is  stated  by  Mr.  Gregg  to  have  resulted  from 
the  stipulated  p^'ment  of  some  800  dollars,  in  merchandise,  having  been  paid 
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to  Bome  baud»  of  tho  0«»ges,  in  1825,  by  the  United  State,  commi«ioner.. 
Reeves  Sibley,  and  M.thas,  for  insuring  the  suspension  of  hostile  invasion  of 
these  wild  "sons  of  the  soil"  upon  the  traders  in  Santa  F6. 

Ac  'Inr^^^!!!**""*^  **' •  "r™*  ?^*'''^'"^  '"*'™^'  »f  **""  company,  with  the  nu,nb«r  of  wagifons 
precaution  essen  .ally  requisite,  as    these   expeditions   frequently  number  100  waeJL 

:lr:rerprtLiT;te  ttr-  ^^^^^••^^  ^"---^-^^-^  -  •■-"-= 

They  meet  with  buffalo  and  Indian  in  about  the  same  latitude;  «  but  their 
welcome  for  the  former  is  far  more  enthusiastic  and  sincere,  for  their  stomachV 
sake,  than  the  latter,  dauntless  as  they  sometimes  show  themselver  on  the 
approach  of  the  'ferocious  foe.'  »  After  a  few  encounters  with  the  Indians,  the 
party  were  surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  grizzly  bear,  about  which  such 
exaggerated  stories  have  been  given  by  travellers.  ' 

Mr.  Gregg  alludes  more  than  once  to  those  singular  animals,  the  prairie-dog, 
and  their  habits  of  colonisation.  The  prairie-dog  bears  some  affinity  with  the 
marmot:  especially  so  in  their  torpidity  during  winter.  A  collection  of  their 
l?urrow8,  in  some  cases  extending  over  an  area  of  several  square  miles,  and 
amounting  to  some  thousands  in  the  same  vicinity,  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
by  travellers  ••  a  dog.town/>  They  seem  to  be  remarkably  social  and  domestic 
in  their  habits. 

Mr.  Gregg  prepared  the  following  table  of  the  value  of  merchandise  invested 
in  the  Santa  Fe  trade,  from  1822  to  1843  inclusive;  and  the  portion  of  the  same 
transferred  to  the  southern  markets  (chiefly  Chihuahua)  during  the  same  period  • 
together  with  the  approximate  number  of  waggons,  men,  and  proprietors  engaged 
each  year.  The  table  is  not  given  as  perfectly  accurate,  yet  he  believed  it  to  be 
about  as  neariy  so  as  any  that  could  be  made  out  at  the  present  day  The 
column  marked  «  Proprietors"  presents  the  whole  number  engaged  each  year 
He  observes  that, — 

"  At  first,  almost  every  individual  of  each  caravan  was  a  proprietor,  whOe  of  late  tha 
capital  has  been  hdd  by  comparat  vely  few  hands.  In  1843,  the  grea  J  ^r^^^^^^^  J" 
traders  were  New  Mexicans,  several  of  whom,  during  the  three  vel^  oreviW  L?. 
barked  in  this  trade  of  which  they  bid  fair  to  secure^a  moL^ly^^lTarSt  of  Z" 
chandise  transported  to  Santa  Fe  each  year,  is  set  down  at  its  p4able  co^nTh„  LT 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Besides  flights  and  insurance  to^lde^S  ^^e^t^ 
been  an  annual  investment,  averaging  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent  upon  the  cost  of  th^ 
stocks,  m  waggons,  teams,  provisions,  hire  of  hands,  &c.,  for  transportat Sn  ™  Z 
prames.  A  arse  portion  o|  this  remain ing  unconsumed,  however,  the  dtimate  bss  on  the 
profit  has  not  been  more  than  half  of  the  above  amount.  Instead  of  purchSinJ  outfit 
some  traders  prefer  employing  freighters,  a  number  of  whom  are  usually  to  T  ffund  on 
the  frontier  of  the  Missouri,  ready  to  transport  goods  to  Santa  F6,  at  ten  to  Twelve  cente 
per  pound.  From  thence  to  Chihuahua  the  price  of  freights  is  six  to  eiAt  cento  Ton 
mules,  or  m  waggons.  The  average  gross  returns  of  the  traders  has  rarTexceedId  ffiv 
percent  upon  the  cost  of  their  merchandize,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  bet«4n  twentv  a3 
fort^  per  cent ;  though  their  profits  have  not  unfrequently  been  under  ten  per  cenTHn  fLt 
as  has  before  been  mentioned,  their  adventures  liave  sometimes  been  losing  speculatbns 
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Taaaa  Santa  P«  eipedition. 

Srd  U.  8.  Kicort,  porta  cliiaed. 


From  1831  to  the  present  date,  prices  have  scarcely  averaged,  for  modium  calicoes, 
Uiirty-sevea  cents,  and  for  plain  domestic  cottons,  thii-ty-one  cents  per  yard.  Takinir  as- 
Bortments  round,  100  per  cent  upon  United  States  costs  weie  generally  considered  excellent 
sales :  many  stocks  have  been  sold  at  a  stUl  lower  rate.  The  average  prices  of  Chihuahua 
are  ecmally  low,  yet  a  brisker  demand  lias  rendered  this  the  most  agreeable  and  profitable 

«  The  first  attempt  to  introduce  American  goods  into  the  more  southern  markets  of 
JJlexico  from  banta  Fe,  was  made  in  the  year  1 824.  The  amounts  were  very  small,  however, 
till  towards  the  year  1831.  For  a  few  of  the  first  years,  the  traders  were  in  the  habit  of 
convevmg  small  lots  to  Sonora  and  California ;  but  tfiis  branch  of  the  trade  has,  I  believe, 
latterly  ceased  altogether.  Yet  the  amounts  transferred  to  Chihuahua  have  generally  in- 
creased; so  that  for  the  last  few  years,  that  trade  has  consumed  very  nearly  half  of  the 
entire  imports  by  the  Missouri  caravans. 

"  The  entire  consumption  of  foreign  good"  in  the  department  of  Chihuahua,  has  been 
estimated,  by  mteUigent  Mexican  merchants,  at  from  two  to  three  millions  annually;  the 
tiMt  cost  of  which  might  be  set  down  at  nearly  one  half.  Of  this  amount  the  Santa  Fe 
toade,  as  wUl  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  table,  has  not  furnished  a  tenth  part ;  the 
balance  beinflf  introduced  through  other  ports,  viz. :  Matamoros,  whence  Chihuahua  has 
received  nearly  half  its  supplies— Vera  Cruz,  vi4  the  city  of  Mexico,  whence  considerable 
amounts  have  been  brought  to  this  department-Tampico,  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
Mazathui,  on  the  Pacific,  vift  Durango,  whence  the  imports  have  been  of  some  importance 
—while  nearly  dl  the  west  of  the  department,  and  especiaUy  the  heavy  consumption  of  the 
JHr^r^^Trr  •jes^^-Maria,  receives  most  of  its  supplies  from  the  port  of  Guaymas  on  the 
JjruU  of  <-alifornia;  whence,  indeed,  several  stocks  of  goods  have  been  introduced  as  far  as 
the  city  of  Chihuahua  itself.  In  1840,  a  large  amount  of  merchandise  was  transported 
directly  from  the  Red  nver  frontier  of  Arkansas  to  Chihuahua;  but  no  other  expedition 
has  ever  been  made  in  that  direction. 

««By  fw  the  greatest  portion  of  the  importations  through  the  seaports,  has  been 
made  by  British  merchants.  It  is  chiefly  the  preference  given  to  American  manu- 
taefcure^  which  has  enabled  the  merchandise  of  the  Santa  F6  adventurers  to  compete  in 
the  Muthem  markets,  with  goods  introduced  through  the  seaports,  which  have  had  the 
beneht  ot  the  drawback.  In  this  last  respect  our  traders  have  laboured  under  a  very 
unjust  burden.  "a,  »«jr 

"It  is  difificult  to  conceive  any  equitable  reason  why  merchants,  conveying  their  goods 
across  the  praines  m  waggons,  should  not  be  as  much  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
govemmenc,  as  those  who  transport  them  in  vessels  across  the  ocean.  This  assistance 
might  have  enabled  our  merchants  to  monopolise  the  rich  trade  of  Chihuahua;  and  they 
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rArti'^Lt  1  i?  .^  '  It:/  ''^^^  ^^«  '»•'  -»-  ''^P«Hn.o..U  of  Dura..,., 
that  of  Chihu;h"a  a  2.^oSSo'  hrtl  of  n  ""'*  "^^  ?*''^""'''»  *"*•«•  '»''»-  ™ti^R 
Zac^ateca..  Sonora,  ftc.iT  would  a,ld  to  the  .T^/V''"  "T'  *•"•  '•<^'«'"<'«  fr-" 
onnum.  '  ^  """***  *°  *''«  '"no"nt  of  »ome  5,000,000  of  dollan  per 

of  MlL^'"ih1u7tra'rtof^\"L  little  hnportance  to  the  government 

mm  to  80,OOoVlar«^ Ternearlv  oSr^^^^^^^  "**'''"  P^"^  '""  '^"''"y  b«.« 

cu.t.,.s,  leaving  an  ave^Vl  ^^e  o^'^^'rhl;  t ^^^^^^^^  Sjl/'"  ""'^''^"  "'  '^^ 

"  It  13  not  an  unininortant  fart  tn  !«.  l„  *^    "V  '***  ."""•  ^",000  dollars  per  annum. 

the  difficulties  and  d^Ci  w£  ont  1"^*  'TU^V  '''"  i?^*"-  ^«3''  ^«^  «'  """^  "f 
encounte«d.  No  tradeXve  £  kS  rZ"  *''"  ^""l*^  ^^  adventui^r  have  been 
animal,  stolen  from  the  carLLr  On  ^  Jh  le  Jh^'r  *^^^^'"  ^^'-' »"'!  ^ut  few 
.n  th«s  trade  should  hardly  be  as  high  as  u  Jn  mariJ.!  ^  ?  "T'^"'  "C""  "''ventures 
Liverpool.     While  I  declare,  "oS  the'^n^.r^.  adventures  between  kew  York  and 

deal  of  trouble  to  several  nnocent  Derson?  T.l  fv  f^  ^°''  «T'"''*'*'°'  occasioning  a 
tion  was  paid  ,  the  report  Tany  bervL  h^u^.tl  ^"71'''  ''"*  ""'«  f"'*''«''  "t'^"" 
""".^S:'  ''  °r"^P^"^  -t^-ZS^^^^^^^^^^^  «f  Texan  inva- 

C^^^!:^t:'S!:^:Z^-t^^  Antonio  Jose 

Jfon.,  „n.:  r.ft..fivo  mulL.     ll  ha'd  witWm   oTe  ^^^^^^  12  Jx^?.  T""'''  *^''.  "''»- 
gold  .,,  tesidos  a  smull  lot  of  furs      As  thprniS    f  a?     l'^^  ^"^^"^  '"  "?*'«''«  ""d 

t'.e  litt.e  parlv  suffered  inconceivably  from  codn^-  **f.^''"''>J'"  ixtremely  inclement, 
bitten,  and  al.  their  animak  exLpt  five   Jrtt  ^'''*  '^  them  were  fi-ost' 

on  which  account  Chave/wL  comK  toTv/i^^^^  ''''''™'  ^'^'"*^  "^  *»"«  '^''««"' 
had  worried  along,  however  wirtS^m.-  ^"'  ^«g&"n«  "P«n  the  prairies.     He 

of  April,  when  hf  found  hlmsllfnet  trS^^^^  and  valuables,  till  ab'out  the  10th 

ritor;.  of  the  United  Stat^   He  "as  the  ^  L A    fi^'  '*  1-^  *""''  ^•*'""  *''«  *«>- 

souri;  nrofessing  to  be  Texan  troons  under  T  ^  ^T  T""  '^~'"  *'^«  '»°«'«'-  "f  Mis- 
party  U  been^coUected.  foJ  hemjpt  onTT"''."^  T  "l'':"  ^'^''"•«'-  Thi" 
recently  from   Texas    fr^m   wl.IM,  ^     '   ?\*''®  frontier,  by  their  leader,   who  was 

n.ission^  They  s^,  n'^  itb,  S"hT  int.  V  ^"'^ *?  •*"  '^"'^  '^  -P*^'»'«  -- 
(also  said  to  hold  a  Texan  commtlrWh^h^^^^^  of  jominar ,  one  CoUel  Warfield 
;^h  a  sm.l  pa.y  for  seve™,  »o"S:iiAtl^;r^^^^^^^^^^ 

sure'l^Te  itTe^rpiedTf  t^Tl  ""' ^iJ'T^  '^V"-  '^'^^^^^  to  make 
beyond  the  United  States  Cd^Jy^^t  „  JjSll^V*' •  ^  '''"»"««?  "^^  «™i'ar  booty 
miles  south  of  the  r«ad,  and  his  bILaJL  rifl!^  «  *  ^*'?*'"'  "^"^  t^^"^"™  t'^*"  a  few 
tlcnents  with  their  sh^  of  the  Sf  amottin??"  °^  ^^''X^'y  *'>«"  '«*"*  ^°'  *»>«  ««»- 
making  the  journey  on  foot,  a^^  tE^horsTa^\ll'°"%  "J  ^^.  "^"""^  "^  F^ce. 
remaining  eight,  soon  after  the  departure  of  fblln  a"  'j""*^*^"  '^^   «"*'»?«'*•     The 

death,  for  what  cause  it  would  nS  di'L-d/t  "'!^*''  ^^^"""'^  to  put  Chavez  to 
their  unresisting  prisoner  Lori-n^li^  conjecture,  as  he  had  been  for  two  days 
party  should  beW  crer;xecutioneT.nri,  •  "^'^  T*.*°.  ^?'^™'"«  ^^ich  four  of  £ 
andlhofc  down  in  coldTlooT IS  4^"^^^^^^^  l^^^  T,*'"  ^"^  ^^''^^  °^  »  ^^^  "x^^ 
about  his  person,  and  in  his  trufk  S  ^  Af.C  ."^'^  T"""*  "^  ^°^*^  ^"^  f"™^ 
waggon  and  baggage,  was  thrown  into  a  „L.  k!    •  ""'^"^t"?"**®  ">»".  together  with  his 

animals  of  the  nSJLingliXndtZr^T^  ™''"".'  T^  »  ^^^  "^   *»>«  '"st 
away  to  the  frontier  of  Mis3  ^'  ^^"  '"'°*^  ""^  V'"'^^^  "PO"  them  and  borne 
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"  0"»»t  oxertioiii  had  been  made  to  iiiteroept  this  lawleu  band  at  the  outlet;  but  thev 
3  v".  rrt"'*  t'v**^  *  «;et««l»«ont  of  dragoon,  that  had  followed  then,  over  iZ 
m  lea.     Yet    he  honest  citisens  of  the  border  were  too  much  on  the  alert  t<.  iwrmit  them  to 

si.!  to  S.  r  ^7'  «ff'-t"«Hheir  e,ca,H.  but  the  other  ten  ^ire  ar««Ll.  comn.Sr.2j 
sent  to  St.  Louis  for  tr.al  before  the  United  States  Court.  It  appears  that  those  who  were 
engaged  .n  the  killing  of  Chaves  have  since  been  convicted  of  mK,  and  the  othe"  wh~ 
were  concerned  n>  the  robbery,  wore  found  guilty." 

A  Colonel  Snively  soon  after  orgnnised  a  company  of  175  men,  who,  about 
the  same  year  falling  in  with  others  equipped  for  the  like  object,  under  a  Colonel 
Warfield,  commenced  an  attack  on  Mora,  a  village  on  the  Mexican  frontier. 
These  men  were  soon  worsted  by  the  Mexicans  and  disbanded.  They  were  soon 
followed  by  other  expeditions,  which  derived  no  unimportant  aid  from  some 
American  citizens;  and  the  result  has  lately  caused  much  political  discussion 
throughout  the  United  States. 

nf  1  ^"^  *•''•*  """'*  unfortunate  circumstance,"  says  Mr.  Gregg,  "  attending  tin's  invasion 
cLitKeT^h^"'""?  f U*"'^ '"^  **"  ""''^  States  anTto  New  Me^xiol^-waX 
a  .oZni       "«••  ''«"7«'-t».  to  foreign  commerce,  which  was  douhtle.s.  to  a  great  degree, 

"  '^^\  inhabitants  o£^  New  Mexico   are  indolent,  intolerant,  systematically  cringinir. 

courlwblrr'T  *°  ?f  another  impediment  to  their  harmonious  commercial  inter- 
course with  the  traders  from  the  United  States. 

♦!,„  L'^!'^  most  glaring  outrages  upon  American  citizens  were  committed  in  1841,  ,pon 
the  occasion  of  tfie  capture  of  the  fexan  Santa  Fe  expedition.  In  Taos,  a  poor  deaf  Snd 
dumb  United  States  Creole  Frenchman  was  beaten  to  Lth  in  open  day. '   In^an  MUef 

1  consl  bf  '^"  '''f  f  "  T^'  t^''''^  *^«  «*«"•«  «f  ^  Mr.  Ro^wland.^whom  L  robbed  of 
Tn  Sai^i  pi'  -^r""*  °f  merchandise.     At  the  same  time,  the  greatest  excitement  raged 

avfr^t  1,^'"'"'^'"'""'"''  ''^''"'^  ""««  "PP«'"-«d  '»  '""">°«°t  danger;  and  a  nS^>t 
avage  attack  was  made  upon  our  excellent  consul  Manuel  Alvarez.  Esq.,  wl.;  had  always 

taken  an  active  interest  m  the  welfare  of  American  ntizens.  ^  aa  always 

"A  few  minutes  after  the  governor  had  departed  for  San  Miguel,  to  encounter  the 

Texans.  a  fellow  named  Martin,  his  nephew  an5  confidential  agent,  a  ded  by  a  bai'd  of 

consul,  who  perceived  him  m  time,  however,  to  avert  the  blow  j  yet  he  received  a  severe 
wound  ,n  the  face  during  the  scuffle  that  ensued :  the  rabble  run^i^g  in  at  Ae  tame  UnT 
and  vociferating  Saquenh afuera !  ma/.«/<, /-Drag  him  out !  Kill  him!  Mr  AlvS 
doubtless,  oweiThis  preservation  partially  to  the  consternation  with  which  the  falre  of  tS 
clandestine  attempt  at  his  life  inspired  tlie  cowardly  ruffians.  Instead  of  being  pushed  fol 
thjs^diabohcal  act,  the  principal  assassin  on  the  contrary,  was  soon  after  pSted  in  the 

for  thJunS'lf /''^•r°*  ^"'Ij'e^'j'owever;  for,  on  the  consul's  demanding  his  passport 
for  the  United  States,  it  was  refused  for  nearly  a  month  ;  thus  detaining  him  until  the  Sold 

AugusT  ?!  SaT^*  '*  "'^  ^^^hi^nce  of  Santa  Anna's  decree,  dated  at  his  palace  of  Tacubaya. 
J  1 "  ■^'■''•^'e  1st.— Tiie  frontier  custom-houses  of  Taos,  in  the  denartment  of  Npw  M»«:»»  p„=« 

•^rii^?e"2n'3"'t'?  Norte  in  tliatof  Chihuahua/are  .JTSt^'I'Zr.^^'  "^"^ 
capital  onheX~Sc"'^""'''*''""^''««^^^  forty-five /ays  after  its  publication  In  the 

It  should  be  understood  that  tiie  only  port  in  Mexico  for  foreim  Boods  was  nomlna'Iv  Tao, 
though  the  custom-house  was  at  Santa  F^wherc  all  the  entrances  werf  made  ^  ' 
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throwing  the  whole  «n  of  im2  u  JX?  ""S*"*^  on  store-houses,  Aops.  Ac. 

clewly  and  uneqmvocXiS  rarii^^TliTfL  ?  ^^^  T  ?»*»"»'i««d  citizens ;  a  m^sni^ 
the  ifnited  States  Si^TTr^^^J^^^  »nd  «t  jmlations  entered  ™to  belw^ 
findingaUremons^^rancesSdl.  forEf^        P'^^",**^' T**"""* '*^«* '  when  our  coflsul, 

too  little  im^^taaco,  wrbfr  and  thtSZ  1^  T  T"  **  ?*.*^"'  **««™«d  th«  «ff"'  of 

of  Governor  Amino.     L.  1885,  X^oJSiSSf  O  'i  ^k""  f '^'  ?"  **'^«P"'^  »«>^"«<'n 
A  y««Ta  for  radingmeanst^  mX^Z.  f}.?      "^"^^^^^ 
sarroundmgcouatry.  foreicflm«,X^f<.      -T     *^®  fT?8^'  ^^^o  were  laying  waste  the 

obligjtionsV  tnJ^sX'STtS  t^n'tvXe  Lr*^''  *r«**^  ''' ^^^  "^^**  ^^  *he 
merchants,  many  of  whon  ™«s»«2r?  ^      u    ■  "*?  **"''  P*'"  ""^^  S   whUe  the  native 

especial  P^tectiLof  wSTrtte^'SLrrff"'  ^''^^^^^T''  ''  ''^^'  f""  t^l 

ex«.ting"55o  doClr^:;ni^tn^^^^^^  f  ^''"^"^  *"  ^rentirely  arbitnuy, 
Of  course.  thU  was  venrTv^tK^  te^TJ:^**'"^'^  T  T?"'  "^  ^^^  ^'  °°»"«  g3 
assortments,  whUe  it  w2  ^Tss^eZs  to^L^rf  'jf^  ''^r,""^""  '^^  «»% 
gfoods.  As  might  have  been  antic°3  *J'.  ™°",^'tl»  8™a"ef  vehicles,  or  coarse,  heavy 
chandise  only  £  the  lai^T  TagSi^t  *£:"rn  f?  "T^  *«  ««»veying  their  mer^ 
coarser  and  more  weigh^luti^KrU^  Tfc^-  <>"^  **l'™  »"!*•»  and  omitting  the 
^valoren,  svstem,  Tou^hlSFv^JhSTt  *„  Ji'LTC^/^  ^^'°°''  *"  "*"™  *<>  •« 
How  much  ol^  those  duHef  found  tS  wav7lteth?«  Kr  l^"""'^  n'*""^  "^  *^^  "^^on. 
awort.  ""°°  *"*"  '"»y  "»*o  the  public  treasury,  I  will  not  venture  to 

of  i^^^'l:^:z:^:'^T£\t::^^^^  ^..d 

g.e  bustle,  noise,  and  aSvity  of  rUvek  mlZ^!.  a  ''t™' °°«  °ow  sees  everywhere 

EngUsh  the  negotiations  Jmls^'S^^^^^  *^«  Mexican,  very  rarel?  speak 

much  iiftJlt^^T  mlttitr^thVi^^^^^  -««-*». 

the  inexperienced  merchants  are  apt  to  a^Jnd  „  «n«l^  u^"'  "f  ^^"^  T*"     '^^'^  ^t^^^'  of 
figuratively  term  them.  ^  """^ '"  unsaleable  goods-mulas,  m  the  Mexicans 

«-4ttSi;eSLtJS;hl^^^  "  to  be  found  in  this 

nearly  equal  quantities  ought  to  erte/i^to  l^Z'  ."'"t*"*"  ^^'  8^«*  «*«?'*'  "^^  «Wch 
gese  goods  is  such,  that  atVasroi-half  of  o.i  ,.1^  f  '"l«'t™«^V  The  demand  for 
However,  although  they  afforf  a  ZaS  nlr.l  r^,  ''f, '"^"•^"dise  is  made  up  of  them, 
profits  are  reduc^  by  Wir  freivK  heaHLr  T'J  S*'^  "^V  °'^''  ''^''''«»'  *»>« 
they  enter  mto  competition,  there  is  a  dSS  S«  ^  ^''^  T*''^™  ""^^^^t^'  ^^ere 
ures  over  tho  British  a.  the  fo™  are^rTtiT  "i'^  ^T/*  *^  **>*  American  manufac 
«  also  considerable,  but  this  S  of^rJZX  tT^^''  ?'«  ^^"^""^  f°'  <«J>«««« 
assortment  should  be  about  equ7t>  hKaf  J^  ?• '""  r^*'  "  '^^  ^'««»«t/  ^n  «« 
whether  bleached,  bro^n,  or^ue  and  ostlllTT:.  Cotton  velvet- and  tengs 
mjuest.     But  all  the  co^w  cotton  ^Th^^  tJ^'''''  ^^  "^'"^  ^'^  '"  "^^^ 

n>iilt;torLt  ^^^^^^^^       IT7  ^'^"*  ^^  "^^^^  -^'^'  -'^  ^^« 

and  diversity  of  sot      '  """'^'^^  '"  '''  '^^^^^y*  "«^"-  o^  P-duce, 
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"Whatever  ig  thrown  into  its  bosom,"  says  Mr.  Grese,  "  if  the  earlv  mifnmn  fiv^.*- 
permit  it  to  rinen  grows  to  a  wonderful'  degree  of  perfSfion-erops  S  of  eu  yi^S 
over  a  hundredfold.  This  exuberance  of  soil  is  notfhowever,  common  to  New  fiexico 
general  y,  but  rather  proper  to  its  valleys.  The :  t^mperatur;  is  uniformly Tnlal  and 
moderate-a  sultry  day  at  Santa  Fe,  is  of  rare  occurrence.     The  atmospS  if  of  extm- 

SSS;ioJS.  """'  ""*  P"'^'*^  '"  ''''  ^'**  ^'^^'^^'"'^  ''  the 'plains  7bout  the 
«' Cotton  is  but  little  cultivated  here,  although  it  has  been  considered  Sndiffenous  to  the 
ZT^'TnC^^  manufaetures  of  the  aborigines  provin.  the  fact,  especiallvTtL  p^! 
vince.  Tobacco  is  aUo  a  native  plant;  but,  owing  to  the  monopolising  influence  of  the 
government  its  culture  ,s  not  deemed  worthy  of  much  notice  by  the  intents  Flax  is 
likewise  enhrely  neglected,  as  also  the  potato,  another  indigenous  plant. 

Ihe  Wew  Mexicans  are  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  blankets  which  is  an 

ne^ghbounng  Indians;  and  on  some  occasions,  with  the  United  States.  The  finer^les 
are  curious^  woven  in  handsome  figures  of  various  colours.  These  are  of  different  quS 
the  most  ordinary  be  n^  va  ued  at  about  two  doUars  apiece,  while  thoSTthe  finest  texl 
fh'^'reTrlS:  ,  ^^^^om  of  the  Sarape  JVavaJo^m  seH  for  twenVdoiars?^rt^re 
HanL  r«^**n  "^'^  ™^'*'/?  ^^^  ^^^^'''^  *  f«^  imitations  of  the  Saraps  SaltifZTlhe 
fenc^bk„lf«f  •'  "  r*T  1  *'''  «o»*,  celebrated  for  the  manufacture  of  L  moTt  pkndiS 
fancy  blankets,  si.>gularly  figured  with  aU  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.     These  are  often 

iSI^IlTi:?-  """  •  ^^'J  ^'^'^  """*'•  ^''*  «°^«"  *!»«  ^e^ving  of  the  fX  bfanS 
textZ  fnol'""  "''  that  the  variegation  of  colours  is  aU  effected  with  the  sMerthe 
utTuZ  th«  fi^P  '  ^''"^  ^^"^'"'^y  Pj^"'  r*^''"*  «^^"  "^  *^'"-  An  additional ;»  ue 
rn^LT^    •  f   "         "^^'-  °°v  ''''T''*  °^  '^  ^'"S  a  fashionable  substitute  for  a  cloak. 

«l'e,?d«"w  TrX  V^^  only  over-dress  used  by  the  peasantry  in  the  winter! 
«f  ff       II  r  ''^''°'^«*«'  *n«   New  Mexicans  manufacture  a  kind  of  coarse  twilled  woollen 
stuff  called  i7.r<7a    which  is  checkered  with  black  and  white,  and  is  used  for  c^^eTs  and 
ttc^ft     •f.T'^u'^^  '^°*^'"^  '\''^'^'  '-^  ^'^^'  ^'tJ^  some  other  similar  domelc  stuffs 
tufthe  Jrii    fr       m"'  «°?«i'»"*ld  fT''  '^"^  °°'y  '»'^'«1«  «f  ««^r  they  were  possTssed  o^ 
hi fthe^^d  hZn  ^r^;:  ^rf '*  '^"^  ^^^  ^«^^»^  f«^"^«  **  ™«'«  reasonable  price 
5o^«S   ^  *^'^  ^^'f  «f  Paymg  to  the  traders  of  the  southern  provinces.     Their 

spT  t£  ,Z.Z.°'"'^  ""  f  .r°^'  ^'^^'•f  ^""S  ^'  ^'^  °'  »»«-?'  ^°d  but  little  cotton 
spun.  Ihe  manufacture  even  of  these  ,;  tides  s  greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  o^^Ja 
spmning  and  weaving  machineiy     Much  of  the  spin^Sng  I  done  wfththe  tLZ^llSZe 

istoSbg.  ^   ^  ^  ""'*    ""^''^  *^'  ^"™^''  ^P^"  ^*^  *h'«  «'4le  apparatus  is  truly 

larlv^i  W  F^^tir^f,'*'"  T"  ~«/f  *rt«  i"  these  measurement  sales,  particu- 
S  *  J  u  !i  '  "^ *^°  ®*y'y  P^"®'''  "^  *he  American  trade.  Every  thing  was  some- 
?n  suT^i  ^  *  '  vara-not  only  all  textures,  but  even  hats,  cutlery.  triikets,^and  so Tl 
some  ptS' 'SiclT r  -T'"'  "\"l'i,fr«q-"%  arise  as  to  the  mode  of  measuri, g 
Zrffl  and  V S  K  *^"''7*r«?'.  whether  pieces  of  ribbon  should  be  measured  in  bulk, 
oroDen    liHnf  r       ^^.?.''^'  '°^^H>"g;g»'^«e«.  cross  or  lengthwise  ;  pocket-knives,  slm 

ITon^^r  otZr^'"'  '°  fl"^^""'  "'  *^^'l"^'^'  •'^  ^y  ^^'  «^"g'«  «heet    and  then,  whether 
tne  longer  or  shorter  way  of  the  paper;  and  many  others." 

The  editor  of  the  Independence  Journal,  who  says  he  has  been  at  some  pains 
to  collect  information  in  regard  to  the  Santa  Fe  trade, 

"  Estimates  the  exports  at  400,000  dollars  in  specie,  and  buffalo  robes,  furs  &c  to 
nave  not  returned,  m  consequence  of  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  weather.     For  this 

SS  ir""  "™  rt-'^^^  '^t  y^^'  ^'^''^  "^""'-     ^°"^  <=«-?-'-«  --*  «"   tl««  y  a 
«„™nl   f   •  uw '"f"''*"*^"^  **"  the  value,  at  eastern  cost,  of  200,000  dollars-the  in 
surance,  freight  to  that  point,  outfits.  &c..  cost  another  100.^dnUa^».  n^oHpl^h-  -4"^ 
sura  mve^led  in  this  trade  300,000  dollar^;  which  would  have  been  increwedTo  SCX^'oOoI 
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but  for  the  had  weather.     In  the  four  companies  there  were  160  men,  and  the  outfit  for 
them  is  stated  as  follows  : — 

Dollars 
780  mules,  worth  each  25  dollars  ....         27,300 

60  oxen,  „  30    „ 180O 

/jOOO  lbs.  bacon,  at  3^  cents 182 

30  barrels  flour,  at  5  dollars  .         .         .         .     .  120 

90  bushels  meal,  80  cents   ......  27 

Merchandise,  outfit  for  hands 3500 

Harness  for  teams  ......  2o00 

Blacksmiths'  work  ......  500 


Making,  altogether,  the  sum  .         .         35,959 

exclusive  of  waggons,  waggon  sheets,  and  many  other  articles  purchased  at  that  place.  The 
number  of  waggons  M-as  92,  each  costing  180  dollars,  many  of  which  were  made  there; 
and  the  total  number  of  waggon  sheets  was  1300,  including  blankets  to  put  between  them. 

"  The  trade  with  Santa  Fe  is  thus  made  to  amount  to  750,000  dollars  ;  but  even  this 
sum  is  said  to  be  considerably  short  of  what  it  is  in  ordinary  seasons.  The  Independence 
editor  insists  that  the  trade  should  no  longer  be  neglected  by  the  government.  '  Give  us  a 
port  of  entry ;  give  us  the  right  of  drawbacks,  and  our  traders  will  supply  the  whole  of  the 
provinces  of  Santa  F6,  Chihuahua,  Sonora,  California,  and  others,  instead  of  being  sup- 
plied with  British  goods  through  Metamoros,  Vera  Cruz,  and  other  ports.  Instead  of  the 
trade  being  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars,  it  will  reach  to  four  or  five  millions.'  The  east 
is  said  to  be  deeply  interested  in  this  trade,  as  furnishing  an  outlet  for  their  calicoes  and 
domestics — Missouri  is  interested }  and  the  editor  hopes  that  Congress  will  act  upon 
this  matter  next  winter,  and  give  to  our  traders  all  the  benefits  which  those  of  other  nations 
enjoy. 

"  The  waggon-makers  of  Independence  have  orders  to  build  seventy -five  waggons  for  the 
Santa  F6  trade,  by  next  spring — only  fifty  were  made  the  past  spring.  Several  new  mer- 
cantile establishments  have  just  been  located  there,  and  all  are  doing  well.  A  turnpike- 
road  from  Independence  to  Wayne  city,  on  the  river,  will  be  completed  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  All  that  is  wanted  to  make  Independence  one  of  the  most  important  towns  in 
Missouri,  is  to  make  it  a  port  of  entry,  and  for  the  legislature  to  establish  a  branch  of  the 
bank  at  that  place,  to  accommodate  the  traders,  and  the  commerce  of  the  western  part  of 
the  state." 

Some  of  the  gold  mines  of  New  Mexico  are  said  to  be  very  productive  and 

valuable,  although  latterly,  Mr.  Gregg  seems  to  think,  they  have  been  neglected. 


CHAPTER    XXI. 


COASTING  AND  FOREIGN  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Coasting  Trade  of  the  United  States  of  America,  includes  not  only 
the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  or  manufactures  of  one  state  to  another,  as  the 
cotton  of  the  south  to  the  north,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  north  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  fisheries  to  the  south ;  but  it  comprises  also  the  carrying  of  foreign 
produce  and  manufactures  from  the  great  depots  of  New  York,  Boston  Phila- 
delphia, Charleston,  and  New  Orleans  (see  trade  of  those  ports),  to  minor 
ports  of  distribution.    The  whole  coasting  trade  of  the  United  States  we  know  to 
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be  of  great  value  from  the  tonnage  which  it  employs,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  its 
actual  value,  as  there  are  no  customs'  accounts  kept  between  one  state  and 
another.  Of  the  value  of  the  coasting  trade  of  England  we  are  in  like  manner 
ignorant,  from  the  absence  of  official  accounts  being  kept  of  it. 

Thb  FoBEiaN  Navigation  and  Trade  of  the  United  States  extends  to 
every  maritime  country  in  the  world,  and  the  trading  enterprise  of  the  citizens 
of  the  great  republic  may  be  said  to  exceed  even  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
British  empire.— (See  Trade  and  Navigation  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.) 

Naval  Architecture.— The  early  English  colonists  found  it  necessary  to 
begin,  soon  after  their  first  settling  in  the  New  England  States  and  in  Virginia, 
the  building  of  boats  and  coasting  vessels ;  and  the  Dutch  followed  the  example 
on  the  Hudson. 

The  construction  of  shipping,  whether  sailing  8hip.s,  steam-vessels,  or 
small  craft  and  boats,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  important  employments 
in  the  country.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  have  long  been  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  their  admirable  sailing  qualities,  and  the  epithet  oijir  built 
ships  with  bits  of  striped  bunting,  used  in  a  derisive  sense,  corresponds  not  mth 
the  character  of  those  splendid  ships  built  of  the  durable  tough  oak  of  Virginia 
and  other  states;*  and  which  sail  proudly  over  all  the  oceans  of  the  worid. 

The  details  of  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  will  be  found  hereafter  in  an 
account  of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  United  States. 

In  1772,  the  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  British  colonies  was  172,  tonnage 
26,546  J  viz. :— -built  in  the  New  England  colonies  149,  tonnage  18,149.  In 
New  York,  15  ;  New  Jersey,  I;  Pennsylvania,  8  ;  Maryland,  8 ;  Virginia,  7 ;  North 
Carolina,  3 ;  South  Carolina,  2  j  Georgia,  6. 

After  the  revolution,  and  when  the  constitutional  government  of  the  United 
States  was  established,  the  ships  of  the  whole  union  were  placed  under  one 
general  flag.— <See  Commercial  Legislation  of  the  United  States.) 

By  the  Colonial  Custom  House  books,  kept  at  Boston  by  the  Inspector- 
general  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America,  and  Register  of  Shipping, 
it  appears,  that  the  amount  of  tonnage  which  entered  into  the  provinces,  now  the 
United  States,  from  January  5,  1770,  to  January  5,  1771,  was  331,644;  and  the 
amount  cleared  during  the  same  period,  was  351,686.— Zor  J  Sheffield  on  American 
Commerce, 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  tonnage  at  that  time,  given  in  to  the  register,  was 
about  one-third  less  than  the  actual  tonnage,  in  order  to  evade  the  duties,  light 
money,  and  expenses.  But  this  was  far  more  than  counterbalanced,  by  the 
tonnage  of  the  same  vessel,  being,  in  many  instances,  repeated,  in  consequence 

*  The  red  and  brown  cedar  wliich  abound  in  the  United  States  are  remarkably  durable  woods. 
The  red  pine  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  woods  for  ths  decks  and  eeiliiig  of  ships. 
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of  different  voyages  in  the  same  year.  The  actual  amount  of  tonnage,  employed 
at  that  time  in  the  colonial  trade,  may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  about  300,000 
This  tonnage  was  owned,  first,  by  persons  residing  in  the  European  British 
dominions ;  secondly,  by  British  merchants,  occasionaUy  residing  in  the  colonies; 
and,  thirdly,  by  native  colonial  merchants;  and,  according  to  an  estimate  of 
British  statesmen,  in  the  following  proportions,  in  the  several  colonies:— 


COLONIES. 


New  England.... 

New  Yorli  

Pennaylvaula 

Maryland  and  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina  and  Oeorgia  , 


Proportion  belonging  to  British  Mer- 
chants. 


Resident  in  Europe. 


l-8th.' 
3-8thi. 
2-8ths. 
6-8tha. 
6-8tha. 
5-8ths. 


Ocoasionally  resi- 
dent in  the  Colonies, 


I-8th. 

8-8ths. 

S-8thi. 

l-8th. 

2-8ihs. 

2-8ths. 


Proportion  belong- 
ing to  Native  Colo- 
uial  Inhabitants. 


6-8ths. 

3-8Ibs. 

a-Bihs. 

1-Sth. 

l-8tb. 

l-8tb. 


The  Amount  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  several  Colonies,  during  the  Year  above  men- 

tioned,  was  as  follows  : — 


COLONIES. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

COLONIES. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

New  Hampshire 

Masaachusetu 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Maryland 

tons. 

15,362 

63,271 

18,667 

19,223 

23,539 

60,001 

30,477 

'tons. 
20,102 
70,284 
20,6»1 
20,263 
86,633 
49,654 
33,474 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Total 

tons. 
44,803 
20,963 
29,504 
9,014 

330,624 

tons. 

45,179 

21,400 

32,031 

10,604 

330,483 

Several  of  the  the  colonial  ships  cleared  were  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of 
December,  1830,  was  12,256 ;  and  of  this  number,  943  were  ships,  1371  brigs, 
the  residue  were  sloops  and  schooners.  Among  this  number,  343  were  employed 
in  steam  navigation,  and  1393  of  those  Ucensed  were  under  twenty  tons,  leaving 
10,863  over  twenty  tons'  burden. 

In  1831,  the  number  of  ships  built  were : — 

1.  Registered  vessels  employed  in  foreign  trade,  viz.,  sixty-six  ships,  seventy- 
two  brigs,  forty-five  schooners,  seven  sloops,  four  steam-boats;  45,720  tons. 
There  were  sold  to  foreigners  nine  ships,  twenty-one  brigs,  thirty-one  schooners, 
and  seven  sloops ;  9750  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  nine  ships,  fifty-three  brigs,  forty- 
eight  schooners,  and  three  sloops;  17,446  tons.  Condemned  as  being  unsea- 
worthy,  seven  ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  five  schooners,  and  two  sloops ;  7288 
tons ;  which  leaves  an  increase  to  be  added  to  the  tonnage  of  11,236  tons,  out  of 
45,720  registered  on  foreign  service  tonnage. 
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NuBfBEB  of  Vessels,  and  the  Seamen  Employed  in  navigating  the  Same,  which  belonged  to 
each  State  and  Territory  of  the  United  States,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1830. 


STATES 
AND  TERRI- 
TORIES. 


Shipi, 


Maine 

N.  Hampebire 

Vermont 

Mauachwetta 
Rhode  Island. 
UonnecUcut , . 
New  York... 
New  Jerwy.. 
PenniyWania. 
Delaware .... 
Maryland.... 
D.ofOolumbIa 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MiuiuippL.. , 

liouiiiaaa 

Ohio 

Michigan  Ter 
Florida 


REGISTERED  VESSELS. 


No. 
43 
37 

403 

39 

1 

346 

"fl6 

"89 
0 
II 


Brig*, 


No. 
180 
30 

433 

51 
38 

343 
3 

110 

'46 
9 
1 

8 
10 


Schoon- 
er!. 


No. 

47 

6 

i41 
16 
II 
99 
1 
SI 

'37 

0 

15 

30 

13 

3 

3 

3 

34 

1 


Sloops. 


No. 

4 


a 
1 
1 

IS 

1 

3 


Steam- 
boat*. 


No. 


ENROLLED"AND  LICENSED 
VESSELS. 


Rhipi, 


No. 
0 


Briga. 


Schoon- 
era. 


No. 

06 

1 

S6 
13 
0 

as 


No. 

1343 

134 

1S40 

46 

74 

330 

333 

83 

la 

736 

89 

330 

148 

54 

5 

16 

1 

37 

34 

13 

10 


Sloopa. 


No. 

119 

0 

4 

473 

89 

313 

698 

433 

157 

00 

66 

13 

47 

10 

6 

19 

S 

I 

14 

3 

4 

9 


Steam- 
boata. 


No. 
3 


a 

5 

05 
4 

13 
3 

13 
8 

10 

'4 

7 

13 

164 
3 
3 
4 


LICENSED 

VBSSISLB    UK- 

DERTWBNTY 

TONS. 


Soboon- 
em. 


No. 

845 

S 

'S4 

13 

3 

04 

19 

31 

1 

89 

36 

78 

114 

"3 

IS 

83 
3 
3 

7 


Total 
num- 
ber of 
Vaa 


Sloops. 


No. 
6 


47 
30 
34 
68 
81 
88 
18 
34 
16 
38 
16 
1 

r 
11 

13 

64 

3 

IS 

36 


ber  bf 
Sea- 

mrn. 


No. 

1073 

193 

IB 

3161 

391 

377 

1903 

787 

618 

04 

1034 

177 

535 

337 

89 

30 

73 

17 

390 

36 

37 

77 


Total 


No. 

9,009 

1,344 

109 

38,370 

1,854 

1,400 

13,750 

1,833 

8,045 

431 

4,130 

734 

1,934 

088 

SOS 

190 

390 

43 

3,789 

106 

107 

333 


2.  Enrolled  and  licensed  t.mnage,  or  coasting  and  Jishing  vessels,  viz.,  six 
ships,  twenty-three  brigs,  371  schooners,  seventeen  sloops,  atvi  thirty  steam- 
boats; 40,241  tons.  Lost  at  sea,  one  ship,  four  brigs,  sixty-one  schooners, 
seventeen  sloops;  6361  tons.  Condemned,  fourteen  schooners,  ten  sloops; 
1571  tons,  being  32,308  of  new  tonnage. 

3.  The  number  of  vessels  built  in  the  several  states  and  territories,  from  the 
30th  of  September,  1831,  to  30th  of  June,  1843,  was  as  follows :— 


YEARS. 

CLASS   OF  VESSELS. 

Total  nnm- 

ber  of 

Veaaels 

built. 

Total 

Tu.iiNAoa. 

Sbipa. 

Briga. 

Schooners. 

Sloopa  and 
Canal-boats. 

Steam- 
boat*. 

1831 

1833 

number. 
73 
133 
144 

98 

93 

67 

6U 

83 

97 
114 
110 

38 

number. 
95 
143 

109 

94 

65 

7* 

79 

89 
109 
101 

94 

34 

number. 
416 
668 
633 
497 
444 
307 
510 
439 
378 
313 
373 
138 

number. 
94 
133 
185 
180 
104 
168 
133 
133 
334 
137 
404 
173 

number. 

34 
100 

63 

88 
134 
136 

90 
133 

63 

78 
134 

78 

number. 

711 

1,006 

1,188 

937 

880 

949 

898 

858 

871 

703 

1,031 

483 

tons. 

83,963 
144.538 
161,630 
118,339 
113,637 
133,980 
113,134 
110,987 
118,306 
118,893 
139,083 

63,617 

1833 

1834 

1833 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

Total.... 

1140     1     1134 

3107 

3146 

1113 

10,643 

1,401,090 

NcHBEB  of  Ships  sold  to 

Foreigners,  1831  to  1844. 

Y  E  A    1.  ',. 

Veaaels. 

Tocnage. 

YEARS. 

Vesoela. 

Tonnage. 

Sold  to  Foreignr).,  - 
1831-1833 

number. 

68 
33 
34 
42 
78 
73 
3U 

tons. 
9,750 
0,083 
3,933 
4,735 
10,509 
9,910 
5,385 

Sold  to  Foreigners  :— 

number. 

SO 
87 
83 
43 
50 

tona. 

1833-1833 

ia^a.ia4o 

13,837 
12,713 

1833-1834 

1831-1833.. 

1833-1830 

1836-1837 

1843-1844 

1837-1838 

*  For  Bine  mouths  ending  30th  of  June,  1843. 
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diatin- 
from 


RBOISTERKD 
TONNAGE. 


ENROLLED  TONNAGE. 


Foreign  trade.        Coaatiog  trade. 


tool. 
103,775 
106,4<M 
120,937 
1U,BM 
167,227 
164,799 
103,423 
214,07/ 
327,343 
220,904 
243,299 
240,235 
200,543 
2(Hl,67a 
380,840 
301,300 
309,977 
818,189 
387,084 
371,A00 
371,114 
386,238 
443,180 
433,404 
426,713 
436,000 
479,879 
481,457 
303,  UO 
323,936 
930,080 
999,4.19 
973,080 
966,406 
589,223 
987,273 


787,234 

400,408 
400,030 
910,086 
634,199 
717,433 
759,463 

846,VlO 
937,349 
1,008,146 
1,130,310 
1,144,664 
1,076,036 
1,018,393 
1,018,208 


Whale 
fishery. 


toua. 


4139 

3163 

3363 

1103 

703 

392 

651 

730 

980 

114« 

333 

898 

738 

907 

724 

973 

339 

94 

941 

788 

661 
il329 

1168 

349 

614 

686 
1053 
1934 
3133 

689 

180 


180 


Cod 
fiahety. 


793 
481 
377 
478 
304 

1673 
1894 
6229 
4S» 


377 
143 


tuna. 
28,348 
32,543 
31,060 
38,177 
23,121 
34,887 
38,609 
38,400 
39,470 
83,033 
33,306 
31,379 
32,987 
43,416 
43,088 
48,479 
60,393 
60,089 
43,697 
26,109 
36,250 
34,360 
31323 
12,269 
8,863 
36,310 
37,879 
9.3,900 
58,961 
05,044 
00,84  i 
91,391 
68,406 
07,040 
68,238 
70,636 
706,812 
873,437 
74,765 
97,688 
99,014 
.103,440 
99,193 
107,294 
113,959 

98,113 
79,094 
03,073 
66,197 
67,026 
60456 
40,941 
64,901 


LICENSED  VESSELS  UNDER  TWENTY 
TONS. 


Coaating 
trade. 


7,317 
16.977 
19.601 
33,416 
20,839 
14,009 
39,736 
27,196 
38,296 
S9,«79 
30,884 
30,600 
31,296 
30,962 
30,838 
33,186 
33,661 
34,333 
34,103 
34,790 
37,703 
40,443 
40,998 
42.186 
43,371 
46,233 
47,303 
48,944 
69,408 
61,108 
91,396 
62,340 
93,988 


99,680 
18,890 
20,338 
23,637 
29,468 
36,776 
38,156 

36,906 
29,730 
83,958 
33,241 
32,030 
31,031 
37,900 
37,947 


Cod 
flahery. 


tuna. 


11,985 
9,949 
6,046 
6,493 
7,333 
7,269 
6,046 
7,130 
8,101 
8,933 
8,396 
8,923 
8,086 
8,830 
8,616 
8,400 
8,376 
8,977 
8,872 
8,636 
8,622 
8.022 
10,427 
10,346 
10,816 
10,699 
11,031 
11,197 
10,941 
10,820 
11,313 
9,308 
10,836 


19,931 
3,007 
3,513 
3,739 
3,302 
4,191 
3,930 

4,803 
9,497 
6,090 
7.001 
8,100 
9,995 
4,862 
94,901 


*  iDcladed  wiifli  the  tonnaee  in  the  cod  fi»horioa.       ~  '  ~  

M\l'n.;rB'rtS:i':Sn».^?^drte4^"tS:  ^'e'^/.H^"'—'-'-*"-  «»  reciter,  the 

Number  of  Ships  lost  at  Sea,  1831  to  1844. 


TOTAL. 


tUIIK. 

478,877 
902,140 
964.437 
491,780 
638,816 
747,963 
831,900 
876,013 
896,338 
046,408 
972,493 
1,033,318 
802,101 
040,147 
1,042,403 
1,140,308 
1,208,739 
1,268,348 
1,342,909 
l,89«,38l 
1.421,783 
1,333,602 
1.269,997 
1,166,638 
1,150,208 
1,368,127 
1,372,318 
1,399,911 
l,329,I84t 
1,266,791 
1,280,166 
1,208,068 
1,324,699 
1,336,905 
1,389,163 
1,433,111 
1,934,100 
1,620,607 
1,741,391 
l,260,077t 
1,191,776 
1.367,846 
1,439,450 
1,606,149 
1,798,907 
1,824,940 
1,883,103 
1,806,689 
1,995,639 
3,006,478 
2,180,764 
3,130,744 
3,092,390 
3,158,602 
3,380,095 


tonnage,  iuat  and 


Y  B  A  R  8. 

UxtatSea:— 

1831-1832  

1833-1833 

1833-1834 

1834-1839 

183.5-1836 

1836-1837 


*  For  nine  montha,  endiotj  June.  1843. 
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Number  of  Ships  Condemned,  1831  to  1844 

YEARS. 

Veweli. 

Tonnsge. 

Y  B  A  R  8. 

VeiMlf. 

Tonnage. 

Condemned  ■■  Uniieaworihy: 
1831-1833 :. 

number. 
67 
71 
37 
4t 
55 
55 
60 

ton*. 
8,859 
6,876 
5,333 
MS9 
5,838 
8,945 
6,480 

Condennud  *■  Unieaworthy: 
1838-1839 

number. 
60 
88 
41 
07 
SO 

torn. 
0,009 

1838-1833 

1830-1840 

1840-1841 

183^.1834 

0,691 

1834-1835 

1841-1843 

1841-1843* 

1843-1844 

1835-1836 

11,470 

1836-1837 

6,050 

1837-1838 

*  For  Bine  monthi,  ending  Jane,  1843. 
MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 

CoMPABATiVE  Statement  of  the  Cost  and  Duties  paid  on  the  following  articles  used  b  the 
construction  of  a  ship  of  500  tons,  a  brig  of^  250  tons,  and  a  schooner  of  100  tons  ; 
prepared  for  the  Hon.  Mr.  Hamlin,  Member  of  Congress  from  Maine,  by  a  Member 
of  the  House  long  engaged  in  ship-building. 


ARTICLES. 

Ship  of  fiOOToni. 

Iron Iba, 

Copper,  &c do. 

Cordage do. 

Chains  and  anohon . . ,  .do. 
Saildttck pieces 


Total. 


Brio  of  350  Tons. 

Iron lbs. 

Copper,  dtc do. 

Cordage do. 


Carried  forward ajoo 


Quantity. 


30,000 

3,500 

30.000 

23,000 

50 


18,000 
3,000 
11,000 


Cost. 


6675 


OOO 
500 
1100 


Duty. 

dollars. 

525 

140 

1000 

550 

76 

2390 


315 

80 

.150 


045 


ARTICLES. 


Baio  ofa.MToDs. 
Broui^ht  forward ■••• 
Chains  and  anchors ....  lbs. 
Sail  dusk places 


Total. 


Schooner  of  100 Tons. 

Iron lbs 

Copper,&c do. 

Carnage do. 

Chains  and  anchors. .  ..do. 
Sail  duck pieces 


Total . 


Quantity. 


10,500 
45 


10,000 

800 

5.000 

5,000 

34 


Cost. 


dollars. 

3300 

630 

830 

3800 


SOO 
500 
300 
410 


1910 


Duty. 


dollars. 
946 
363 

67 

1874 


175 

32 

250 

125 

35 


«I7 


Ship  ■building  in  Maine. — "  We  understand  that  ship-building  has  never  been  carried 
on  so  extensively  in  Maine  as  during  the  present  season.  Many  large  and  valuable  ships 
have  been  recently  launched,  and  many  others  are  now  on  the  stocks  in  most  of  the  sea- 
port towns.  And  these  ships  are  generally  built  of  the  best  seasoned  white  oak  from  the 
middle  states,  of  fine  models,  thoroughly  festened,  and  finished  in  beautiful  style. 

"  Among  the  ships  now  in  the  stocks,  are  two  at  Newcastle,  one  of  750  tons,  and 
another  of  800  tons ;  these  are  both  elegant  specimens  of  merchant  ships.  At  Bath,  the 
ship  Hannibal  of  650  tons,  is  almost  rcMy  for  launching.  The  ship  SotUh  Carolina,  of 
769  tons,  was  launched  some  days  since,  and  the  ship  Itapahannock  is  almost  ready  for 
launching.  This  is  the  largest  merchantman  ever  built  in  the  United  States.  Her  length 
on  deck  is  180  feet,  her  beam  thirty-seven  feet,  and  her  depth  twenty-three  feet  four 
inches,  and  she  measures  about  1 140  tons!  This  ship  u  thoroughly  built  of  Virginia  white 
oak  and  Georgia  pine." — Boston  Mercantile  Journal,  1841. 

Ship-building. — "  A  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Pbst  communicates  the  following 
facts,  which  he  collected  at  the  Novelty  Works  on  Wednesday  : — 

"  There  are  now  building,  and  In  progress  of  building,  at  the  Ship  Yards,  on  the  East 
River,  in  this  city,  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Brooklyn,  the  following  vesset : — 

Tons. 
At  William  Brown's  yard,  Novelty  Works  yard,  one  steamer,  from       .         1200  to  1300 

At  Jabez  Williams's  yard,  one  ship 740 

»  »       one  brig 350 

At  Webb  and  Allen's  yard,  one  ship 525 

At  Picket  and  Tomes  s  yard,  one  ship     .         . 500 

At  Smith,  Demon,  and  Comstock's  yard,  one  ship  .......     950 

At  Brown  and  Bell's  yard,  two  steamers,  600  tons  each 1200 

»>  „      one  schooner       ........     100 


Carried  forward 


5665 


856 


AMERICA. 


A  i  iir    X       1  >         ,  Brought  forward 

At  Westervelt  a  yard  ono  ship  (contracted  for  and  in  progress  of  buildine)    ' 

n  „     ono  ship  „  ft/  •         • 

At  Lawrence  and  Snecden's  yard,  by  King  and  Deny'ke,  one  brig  "  . 
At  Berg  8  yard,  one  ship    .         .         .         .         ,         /  ° 

At  the  Railway,  one  steamer  lengthening  and  rebuilding  ...'.'. 
^       ^  ,  ^avi/  yard,  Brooklvn. 

Une  8tean?er  for  government,  about      . 

Three  sloops  of  war  repairing  (average  about  800  tons  each)'    .     "    .     *    .     '    . 
c(  Tu  Total         •         .         , 

Ships  and  vessels  building  .... 

J^Pairing '         ' 


Tons. 
.  5665 
.  950 
.  800 
.  800 
.  900 
.     300 

.1,400 
.2,400 

12,715 
of  wood 


Tons. 

8,615 

4,100 

Total         ....  12  "^1 5 

were'IStt^KcStrby'S^t^^^^^^^  ^^"^-""^  ^"^"^^^'P^^  ^""*  ^'^^P^ 

flonr'  nl^^^'^''f  n"V°  ^^^h  "'•PP*"'^  '■"*  *■""'  ^«^  10-95  tons,  stows  7000  barrels  of 
X  rar^^fo^^rmS:'  ''  ''''  '''-'  ''  ^^^  ^^^^^-  -"-'  -''  '-  2^'^^ 

14.5';,o'&at?n  a  S^fl'S  ri''''  '""'  ^'  '""'  ^'^  '^"^^  *°-'  ^^^^  ^- 
n,  I'-JrS'If  i^'"T'4''''^'  ^^^  ^  ^^^2'  ""easures  439  82-90  tons,  stows  6000  barrels  of  flour 

CToS\t^t7-''u!TG'Tyui;r^^^^^^^  ^  '''^'"  ^^'  ^'-^•^^  ^^'^^  ^^'-' 

«nl«d;?If  '^^^— "  We  notice  in  the  .S^.  JbA«  iVcw  Brunswick  Courier,  the  launch  of  the 
spkndid  ship  Gr««»oc*,  and  we  believe  the  lai^st  merchantman  ever  buUt  in  North  W 
ofh'old^wLtvTrT  r -'.'""rt  "^^  !f^^  ^^2  feet,  breadth  of  beam  tlnrty-six  feet,  depA 
S  -iTt!  ^■*^*^^!l^°^  *  '*^'^'  ''"'^  f™"  fi»^  head  to  talfrail  225  feet ;  her  measiie- 
t?ij^  1^  nearly  1400  feet;  and  it  is  supposll  she  will  carr^  2400  tons,  or  25oSrnT!f 

'^iTiLltTa%^flrJ^^^ 

-.v.'^^h^  -Satp.-;'  The  ^<.  >oA«  New  Brunswick  Herald,  of  the  27th  of  May,  J  841 
Sl-fi  K  '^?":,"^  °*^»J  architecture,  may  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  ^ 
cunosity,  by  a  sight  of  a  vessel  now  in  our  harbour ;  the  Vol^teer,  of  Hull!  Ttis  fnSue 
E"Tfi^J:^"'*°«u'  ."  \^^.y/^^old,  and  was  employed  as 'a  transport  prior  tSX 
i;S.nf  ^It'u  f '  "  *^^  '^'"^'"'^  ^'•'P  •"  ^'^^'^'^  t'^^  >"'»«'tal  Wolfe  cLe  to  this 
;3dTe^ou?d°a"^h'a^';„ro\^^^^^^^^    "^^  ^^'^  ^"«  ''^  °-  P--«  ^""*  --^'  ^h" 

DaTiEson  the  foUowin- Materials  used  in  Ship  buUding,  in  the  British  and  American 

Tariffs. 


BRITISH    TARIFF. 


Iron ^ 

Copper ...v.* 

Cordage ',*  * ' 

Timber,  used  in  (except  oak  and' fir)! 

Oak  and  fir,  foreign. 

Ditto,  from  American  colonies 

Chains  and  ancbors 

Sailelolb ] 

Naval  stores 


Duty. 


free. 

lOs.  per  cwt. 

ds.  per  cwt. 

free. 

1/.  it.  per  ton. 

U.  per  ton. 

IS  per  cent. 

do. 

ttee. 


AMERICAN    TARIFF. 


ii  dollan  per  ton,  or  about  33  per  cent. 

25  to  30  percent. 

4^  cent*  per  lb.,  about  40  per  cent. 

All  sorts,  hewn  or  sawn,  vo  to  30  per  cent. 

About  33  per  cent. 

7  cents  per  square  yard,  er  about  JO  per  cent. 

M  per  cent  ad  valorem. 


HMiMIHa 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


867 


Tons, 

.  51)65 

.     .  950 

.  800 

.     .  800 

.  900 

.     .  300 

.1,400 
.     .  2,400 

12,715 
es,  of  wood 

Tons, 
.8,615 
.     .  4,100 


12.  "^IS 
bulU  ships 

3  barrels  of 
for  24,600 

8,  sold  for 

jla  of  flour, 
OO  dollars, 

inch  of  the 
arth  Ame- 
Feet,  depth 
r  measure- 
00  tons  of 
lie,  with  a 

ay,  1841, 
ring  their 
lis  antique 
rior  to  the 
ne  to  this 
easels,  she 

American 


PF. 
cent. 

er  cent. 
0  per  cent. 


A  Statement  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Tonnage  Employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade, 
annuaUy,  from  1821  to  1844.  ' 


YEARS. 


BndlDg  aoih  of  Sept. 

I8»l...... ..., 

I88V , 

1813 

18» 

I8S3 

1M6 

18»r 

18»8 

I83B 

1830 

1831 

183» 

1833 

1834 

1838 

1836 

1837 

1888 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 


AMBRIOAN    VESSELS. 


Cleared. 


tone. 

804,947 

818,748 

810,761 

919,178 

960,366 

903,013 

980,541 

897,404 

944,799 

971,760 

972,504 

974,865 

1,142,160 

1,134,020 

1,400,517 

1,315,633 

1,366,632 

1,408,761 

1,477,928 

1,647,000 

1,634,156 

1,536,451 

1,368,083 

1,910,924 


iDtered. 


708,098 

787,961 

116,271 

850,033 

880,754 

943,306 

018,361 

808,381 

872,949 

967,327 

983,952 

049,632 

1,111,441 

1.074,670 

1,353,653 

1,255,384 

1.290,730 

1,303,974 

1,401,379 

1,576,946 

1,631,909 

1,510,111 

1,443,523 

1,977,438 


FORBIUN    VESSELS. 


Cleared. 


tone, 
88,078 
97,490 
1 19,740 
103,553 
05,080 
99,417 
111,350 
151,030 
133,000 
133,436 
371,994 
387,505 
497,039 
577,700 
630,834 
674,731 
750,393 
604,166 
611,839 
700,486 
730,849 
740,497 
533,049 
906,814 


Entered. 


torn. 

81.536 
100,541 
1 10,468 
103,367 

92,927 
105,034 
137,580 
150,323 
130,743 
131,900 
281,948 
393,038 
490,705 
568,053 
641,310 
680,313 
765,703 
503,110 
034,814 
712,303 
736,444 
733,775 
534,732 
916,992 


Statement  of  the  national  character  of  the  Foreign  Tonnage  cleared  from,  and  entered 
into,  the  United  States,  for  Four  Years. 


cleared. 


FLAG. 


Aiutriao 

Arabian 

Belgian 

Braxtlian  . . . . 

Britiib 

Columbian... 

DinUb 

Dutch 

French 

HanoTerian.. 
Hanaealic  ... 

Haytian 

Mexican 

Neapolitan  .. 
N.  Grenadian 
Norwegian... 

PruMian 

Ruuian 

Sardinian.... 

Sicilian 

Spanish 

Swediih 

Texian 

Unrestricted.. 
Venezuelan  .. 


Total 736,392 

American 1,366,623 


1837 


ton*. 
17,774 

"l",468 

007 

536,420 

130 

17,480 

14,670 

36,070 

65JI38 
1,038 
1,424 
464 
1,983 
1,814 

17,973 
4,593 
3,989 
1485 

10,560 

^,013 
1,093 

"886 


1838 


tons. 

8,383 

"no 

839 

486,004 

358 

4,765 

4,636 

11,840 

813 

39,630 

1,613 

976 

237 

1,0*3 

1,174 

3,321 

1,604 

1,642 

9,083 

13,607 

11,342 

307 

250 


604,116 
1,408,671 


1839 


tons. 
2,  .73 

i.Vss 

140 

401,485 

800 

4,759 

8,231 

31,680 

88,067 
961 

1,300 
455 
023 
383 

1,313 

1,204 
188 

1,000 

13,753 

18,787 

844 

950 

1,074 


1840 


611,834 
1,477,928 


tons. 

4,154 

320 

470 

441 

563,735 

248 

5,886 

8,437 

1,468 

722 

84,772 

033 

2,137 

467 

883 

1,934 

1,639 

1,187 

1,396 

4,068 

16,708 

19,607 

338 

1,064 

1,267 

706,4S6 
1,647,008 


The  increase  of  American  tonnage  and  tlie  decrease  of 
foreign  tonnage  are  more  marl[«d  in  the  clearances  than  in 
the  entries.  The  foreign  tonnaee  has  declined  50,000  tons 
since  1837,  wliile  the  American  has  increased  steadily  near 
400,000  tuns,  or  !l3t  pfr  cent. 


ENTERED. 


FLAG. 


Arabian 

Austrian 

Belgian 

Braiilian 

British 

Columbian  . . . . 

Danish 

Dutch 

French  

Hanoverian... 
Hanseatic... 

Haytian 

Mexican 

Neapolitan.... 
N.  Grenadian. 
Norwegian  ... 

Prussian 

Russian 

Sardinian  .. .. 

SicUian 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Texian 

Unregistered.. 
Venezuelan... 


Total . 
American . 


1837 


tons. 

16,779 

1,467 

907 

543,020 

561 

16,107 

14,638 

S6,-<80 

70,703 

1,171 

818 

228 

360 

2,189 

10,825 

4,081 

4,340 

1,810 

11,343 

25,660 

958 

" '  828 


765,703 
1,M9,730 


1838 


tons. 

2,462 

943 

101 

484,702 

818 

8,447 

4,4.16 

20,570 

460 

37,638 

1,460 

962 

632 

728 

3,087 

1,430 

1,709 

8,113 

13,183 

8,695 

863 

637 


592,110 
1,302,974 


1830 


tons. 

1,662 

1,145 

436 

905,303 

1,143 

5,053 

8,384 

22,686 

41,139 

1,004 

1,403 

461 

028 

730 

3,204 

3,7X8 

524 

3,688 

16,501 

17,735 

995 

1,343 

453 


634,814 
1,401,379 


1840 


tons. 

330 

3,057 

480 

293 

582,424 

130 

4,289 

3,629 

30,701 

630 

41,874 

953 

1,561 

240 

733 

1,588 

1,394 

333 

1,075 

8,453 

15,937 

15,376 

340 

37S 

1,195 


712,363 
1,670,946 


1  his  exhibiia  a  tegular   increase  iFlhe   American  ton. 
.nage,  and  a  falling  off  iii  the  foreign  tonnage.    The  aaere 
gate  of  tonnage  entered  in  1840  was  much  larger  than  in 
any  former  year. 


Amount  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage  cleared  from  the  United  States  for  Foreign 
Countries  for  five  Years. 


YEARS. 


1840 

1841 

1842 

1813 

1844 

VOL.  II. 


AM  BRtCAN. 


number  of  Teasels. 

7583 
7790 
7014 

--00 


FOREIGN. 


tons. 

number  of  yessels. 

1,647,089 

4083 

1,634,136 

4534 

1,536.451 

4929 

l,-i6»,IMi 

2848 

3,010,024 

5500 

tons. 

700,486 
76,849 

tonii. 
3,333,575 
3,370,405 

523,949 
906,814 

1,792,022 
3,917,738 

5  R 


858 


AMEHICA. 


About  one  half  of  the  aggregate  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  export 
trade  .s  foreign  a  largo  portion  of  which  is  British.  The  American  tonnage 
cleared  from  the  United  States  in  1835,  was  greater  than  in  1843,  and  the  foreign 
tonnage  cleared  m  1837  was  greater  than  any  year  before  or  since. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in   the  Trade  with  Forei..n 
kr  TV"''"  ','"*^''t''  l""'^'-^^  """1  Cleared  Ou'twLs.  at  te  Ports  07^1  SS 


COUNTRIES. 


INWARDS. 


IBtl 


tniifl. 
13,827 

id,m 

1,431 

M,083 
33,407 1 


Sft.Ul 

I6,4IIH 

1,507 


Ruuia 

Prusaia '.!  i! !  i 

Sweden .'!!!!!! 

Norway '.'.'.'.', V 

Denmark } 

Swediah  Weat  IndieV! 

Oaniah  „  ....',. 

„        Eaat  Indiea.'..'.'.'.".'.'.'.'. 

Holland  and  Helgium 

Dulch  Weat  Indiea 

_     .     ..      Bait  Indiea !""" 

England ,    ,,„„„ 

Scotland.  "*'WJ 

Ireland  ...::: <'"Jl 

GfbralUr ......: "'*" 

Bfi.iah  porta  in  Africa,  ciiioVcoid  '      ' 

Mope,  etc 

,>      Eaut  Indiea '.'.',','. 

>,      Wrat  Indira 

XT     'i      "I""'"  American  roloniea.. 

H...?J .,"    "''"'''  •^"'""'ea  not  apeeifled 
Hanae  Towns  aiid  Uermanv  -  - 

France ■' 

French  West  Indiea'.'."." 

>,        Eaat  Indiea 

,.        Porta  in  Africa. 
Bourbon  and  Mauritliia., 

Canary  laund;:::::::::::::::::::;!  's 
p.or'ifcr'' :•:::'    '"I 

Cuba 9-»M: 

Other  Spaniah  Wea't'l/idiM::::;::;       umo 
Spun.ah  South  American  colonie...       l^.MS 

lo.ors 

4,140 

2,M7 


I  37a 

4,MS 

32,631 

110,831 

448 

14,324 
13,131, 
41,7»» 


1831 

tnni. 
8,031 
700 
11,340 


4.703 
27,901 

24,076 

11,206 

«,IU3 

223,343 

»,674 
4,388 
3,(>g9 

929 

9,342 

38,046 

92,672 

279 

248 

15,934 

54,623 

Sfl,704 


1835 


194 


Portugal 

*"deira  .....'.'.'.'.".'.'.' 

A»orea  lalanda '. 

Cape  deVerd  lalanda 

Sicily  .?.'.'.*."^  ""'*'■  '''''*"8ue«e  coiiniM 

Italy  and'M'lil'ta'..'; !!!.'.' I 

Trieateand  other  Auatrian  pi'rta 
Ionian  lalanda  ^ 


Turkey,  Levant', 'Ei'>'pt,'&c'. !.'.".! i 1 1"  ' 

Morocco  and  Barbary  Statea 

China ,' _  _         

Honduraa,  Caniptl.ac'heV.'&c'. ! ! ". 

Mexic 

Columbia 


9,038 
10,599 

6,973 
2,018 

1,601 

5,621 
9,111 


Braril"'  '**''"''"'"»'■  Am'e'rlM. 


Buenoa  Ayrea. 
Chill . 
Peru. 


South  America,  gener'a'liy.'. 


Weat  Indiea,  generally  .'i'.'',' 

AfricT  

Aaia  

stu'thS^a:',  ""'•'*»"'"• 


u'nce;;iiSii'r.?""'"'''''"'='«'='«'^^^^^^ 


>  porta 
Total. 


40,139 

316 

2G1 

1,037 

1,932 

10,643 


16,343 
1,063 
2,938 

132,830 
»4,060 

9',04.1 

2,511 

660 

879 

2,060 
10,683 
1,910 

3,918 

4',3I6 
1,456 

22,377 
9,174 
2,821 

28,899 

9,026 

3,729 

2,577 

703 

36,446 
3,903 
4,169 

3,511 I 

1,171 

373 

39,581 

80 


tona. 
14,497 

10,340 

443 

778 
33,866 

21,514 
19,200 
3,976 
330,082 
6,072 
3,8.16 
2,871 

480 

6,603 

44,99 1 

363,892 


11,023 

87,364 
20,169 


769,098)    022,953 


30,952 
3,311 

2,885 

153,280 
41,017 

17,821 

3,038 

1,6'J8 

302 

8,655 
8,184 
8,177 

3,787 

13,499 

.\472 

39,796 

13,085 

2,010 

34,720 

11,227 

4,441 

002 

195 

38,021 

100 

1,440 

8,704 

1,439 

50,414  I 

273 


1841 


tona. 
18,370 
397 
7,407 


1,083 
93,667 

37,013 
13,681 

907 

307,988 

8,049 

781 

a,377 

543 

6,408 

68,442 

408,769 

1,850 

19,693 

131,734 

14,449 


S«,767 
3,167 
4,366 

100,685 
61,074 

i3',ioo 

2,904 

1,614 

026 

12,780 
13,7.M 
8,360 

3,053 

290 

11,986 

4,359 

17,081 

18,291 

3,233 

11,684 

18,153 

3,072 

129 

736 

39,890 


6,841 
3,379 

82,147 
693 


1,383,662  I  1,631,909 


OUTWARDS. 


337 

9,778 

3,003 

633 

9,341 

103,823 

11,134 

13,308 

5,106 

8,082 

2,638 

825 

22,264 

6',803 
1,899 

1,303 

6,040 
6,009 


46,171 
17,623 
3,304 
3,109 
6,433 
4,208 
17,068 

'io4 


6,503 

UlS 

249 

133,222 
8,373 

1,908 
6,163 

475 
1,300 

378 
9,120 
4,219 

3,935 

5,061 ; 

1,440 
22,303' 

7,188 

3,315 
36,893 

8,925 

11,149 

923 

1,018 

37,807 

17,839 

960 

8,098 

3,116! 

783, 

39,470, 


1036 

tona, 
3,424 
239 
1,820 

3,331 

3,990 
38  976 

33,001 
11,399 
20,476 
316,810 
6,090 
4,272 
18,102 

887 

10,380 

68,477 

363,933 


13,966 
105,303 
24,698 

117 

18,631 
3.ISI 
1,973 

151,313 
21,140 

8,637 
3,700 
1,179 
3,643 

1,304 
6,670 
0,993 

3,010 

7,104 
11,007 
44,493 
10,180 

1,861 
30,369 
11,019 

6,089 

1,337 
38,274 
14,468 

7,307 
3,465 

346 
56,306 

683 

144 


804,947     972,804    1,400,517 


1641 


3,48S 
30,464 

39,038 
6,666 
^3^4 
373,031 
7,414 
1.391 

17,868 

958 

13,647 

91,587 

404,473 


14,123 
137,361 
22,184 


13,400 
1,200 
3,794 

194,001 
30,129 

4,801 
4,636 
1,068 
1,096 

1,913 
6,643 
10,350 

3,819 

4,870 

6,409 
14,018 
10,063 

1,178 
47,634 
16,671 

6,903 

390 
36,904 
11,438 

7.383 
4,468 

,',S  304 
1,350 


1,634,186 


in  the  export 
!rican  tonnage 
id  the  foreign 


0  with  Foreign 
of  the  United 
1821  to  1831, 

A  RDS, 

1036 

1841 

toim. 
3,424 
238 
1,420 

lull*. 
7,408 
847 

2,318 

3,331 

889 

9,S90 
38  970 

3,488 
30,404 

33,001 
11,49!) 
20,476 
314,ttl0 
e,«!)0 
4,272 
19,102 

30,035 
6.006 
8,324 
372,031 
7,414 
1.391 

17,808 

887 

I0,3W 

03,477 

363,433 

988 

13,647 

»l,887 

404,473 

13,966 
103,303 
34,638 

14,133 
137,301 
23,134 

117 

15,621 
3.1SI 
1,973 

12,400 
l,V0O 
3,704 

51,313 
21,140 

194,001 
30,129 

8.627 
3.700 
1,170 
2,643 

4,801 
4,036 
1,068 
1,090 

1,204 
6,670 
0,892 

1,913 
6,642 
10,350 

3,010 

3,819 

7.104 
11,007 
14,443 

0,180 

1,881 
IU,369 

),0I9 
6,089 

4,870 

6,409 
14,018 
10,063 

1,178 
47,034 
10,671 

6,903 

1,327 
8.374 
4,488 

390 
20,904 
11,415 

7.207 

S,46S 

340 

6,306 

683 

144 

7.383 
4,408 

.55  304 
1,380 

0,817  1 

1,034,180 

mmmsm 


860 


AMERICA. 


C0UNTRIK8. 


IMS 


AMIIICtM 

Tom  N  40  a. 


Pniiiiafi 

TONN«UI, 


Kntercd 

th« 
United 
8uiu. 

toni, 
8,06S 
603 
3,a«4 

i.aoo 

ai,6H0 


RhmIb 
PniMla 

Bwedan    

Bvtfdlih  W«il  Indin 

Doomuk 

D.nUh  Wait  Indie..,     ..,„„, 

iJol'and ai.ww 

Dutch  Bant  Ind.ea.. 
DiiUh  Weit  Indea... 
Dutch  Guiana  ...., 

BelKium  

HanaeTowDi 

Bn^land  

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Britiah  Baat  Indira 

Manritiua 

Auitralia 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

Htatca. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope' 
Brliiih  Afriran  pbrt. 

Brifiah  Guiana 

Hnnduraa 

BrItUh  American  col 

loniea 

Other    Britiih  oolo- 

nlea 

France   on   the   At- 
lantic   

Prance  on  the  Medi- 

terranean 

Bourbon 

french  African  pnrii 
Prench  Weat  Indica. 

French  Guiana 

Miquelon  &  French 

naberiea 

Hayti I 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
Spain  en  the  Medi- 
terranean   

Teueriffe  and  othc 

Canariea 

Manilla  and  Philip, 
pine  ialanda 

Cuba 

Other  SpoDiah  We'si 
Indiea 

Portugal 

Madtira 

PayalAoiberAMrM 

Capo  de  Verd  ialanda 

African  porta    . 

Italy  ........ 

Sicily .'. 

Sardinia 

Ionian  ialanda  . 

Tneato 

Ynrkuy 

Morocco,  dec.  . . 

Texa.    

Hexicu... ..... 

VeMtiir.ih 


4,11  l!l 
8.974 
3,000 
13.139 
14,133 
807.343 
4,7.1« 
3,3(i9 
3,»OT 

10,nu9 

1.206 

313 

64,303 

3,443 

9.371 

334,634 


lona. 
SfiOl 

1,311 
3.663 
7M 
36,740 
33,5N0 
704 
'l,3M 
6,4«4 
13.940 
10,77!) 
M\47!i 
6,30u 
631 
13,1  lA 
Tftfl 
0,070 
Mi 
1,787 

313 
86,601 
3,334 

3,670 


Bntered 

the 
United 
Statea. 


tone. 
1,697 

13,391 

73 

131 

9,3.14 

3,906 

708 

7.610 

4n,9-H 

141,089 
37.7/8 
30,78/ 


381 
363 


37,466 

7,010 

374 


116,336 
!6,«37 


13,330 
1,08« 


36,331 
11,948 

10,387 


333,313    399,830 


130,863 
21,044 


Oedtr.i!  Aj; 


1,836 

7,817 
170,797 

36,633 
8,390 
1.244 
3,376 

448 

4,360 

18,360 

314 

319 

4,547 

4,337 

22,490 
13,481 

i  :',-i87 
1,837 
2,381' 


39,700 
1,313 

3,003 
31,113 
11,630 

3,310 

436 

4,7i)7 
183,496 

3,3,'i3 
1,633 
3,319 
108 
7,307 
1,273 
1,133 

10^920 
1,813 

34,316 
13,013 

0,743 

l.OI.'i 

I,li38| 


11,877 

2.099 


6,130 
393 


419 
638 

3,884 

1,033 

314 
10,737 

1,304 
1,021 

100 


1,031 
6.167 

333 

"838 


1.768 

3,79«| 
744 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

Mtalei. 

tona, 

1,090 

3,063 

3,161 

726 

017 

700 

18.804 

338 

13,873 

34,060 

139,034 

10,043 

V,788 

"l'.l39 


IMS 


AMiaivan 

TONNASI. 


Entered 

the 
United 
atatea. 

lona. 

8,313 


117 

16,670 
3,943 

17 

417,409 


16,043 

3,147 
08 

369 
1,180 

337 

440 

363 

3,398 

90 

473 


810 
731 

3V,348 
16,313 
701 
7,801 
3,340 
11,380 
7.O80I 

373.633 
10,041 
331 
1,043 
378 
9,661 
209 

"413 

91379 

3,130 

3,300 

300,808 

303 

93,366 

11,322 

13.874 

1,1731 

316 


Cleared 
from  the 
United 
8tatea. 

lona. 

4,163 

S.I73 

780 

049 

463 

33,036 

33,339 

3,890 

3,794  j 

3,066 

30,708 

■  3,037 

339,938 

13,704 
083 

6,941 
314 

9.4 

390 

406 

128 

73,063 

7,433 

6,143 


PoaiiuN 
ToNNaoi. 


Rnlerad 

the 
United 
Htatea. 


tona. 
371 

4,781 

'4I8 
3,660 
1,477 

134 

3,081 

34,600 

1,377 

166.300 

14,4731 

13,38 

308 


Cleared 
frnm  the 
United 
Btataa. 

tona. 
371 

1,903 
488 

|',7I4 

8381 
3,660 


AMaaiciM 

ToHMtaa. 


446 
33,003 

63 
9,716 

214,113 


348 

8,339 
43,073 

I63',I74 

18,848 
2,197 
1,368 


203,607 

93{ 


110,171         8,630 


16,468 
10,636 1 

6,636 


9,710 

1,134 
787 

100 


1,403 

3,016 

770 

861 


1,369 

1,336 

3,311] 

161 1 

lOSl 


S00| 

4,613 
117,847 

33,343 

6,340 

4113 

1,237 

833 

8,143 

10,388 

1,708 

9,230 

2,833 

1,037 

16,927 

33,836 

1,896 

0,901 


18,167 
363 
384 

24,006 
737 

1,339 
16,600 
3,308 

479 

486 


1,401 

136,338 

18,361 

2,r..i7 

1,637 
742 
1,302 
3,330 
863 
1,931 
8,670 
1,333 

leiiBs 
22,727 

1,803 
8,030 


l,000|        1,849 


279 
6,417 


307 
1.843 

1.010 

811 


7,o<:o 

171| 


537 

1,644 

934 


375 

163 

1.606 

1,176 


200 


379 

14,388 

708 

8,694 

333,093 


11.171 

418 

302 
103 


226 
717 

302 


Entered 

the 
United 
Btatei. 

tnna. 
14,656 
443 

1,180 

763 

838 

33,789 

37,577 

3,.14l 

1 7,330 1 

6,603 

18,883 

30,739 

303,330 

7,838 

1,347 

4,036 

396 

7,140 

"osfl 

3181 

76,313 

4,843 
8,091 

733,363 

333 


Cleared 
from  the 
United 

Slalea, 

tona. 
0,308 
104 

1,478 
481 
34,34', 
a3,78r 
4." 
4,UHl 
7,363 
8,148 
13,740 
311,746 
7,849 
191 
13,873 
611 
10,479 
683 
415 
1,639 
130 
1*3,301 
10,470 
7,914 

696,863 


PoaiioN 
ToNNaao. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Huiaa. 


Cleared 
fromllM 
United 
StatM. 


lona. 

1    tuna. 

73' 

1,'SI 

1,14 

9,00' 

ll.81!l 

4,030 

.. 

1->| 

171 

3,3u( 

1,46S 

808 

».M0 

10,680 

.  , 

381 

663 

•9 

9,587 

18,880 

43.366 

60,630 

107,403 

103,383 

18,876 

13,418 

33,930 

780 

3,413 

3,673 

410 

438 

330 

438 

187 

40,9.56 

26,8.54 

0,860 

2,WiH 

53N 

307 

473,022     510,331 


109,066 
18,133 


24,645 
1,313 

980 
30,183 
13,413 

8,343 


4,807 
.40 


167 

1,117 

080 

260 

1,782 


027 

2,360 

"884 


2,30C 

6,636 
200,333 

90,807 
5,181 

914 
1.119 

690 

9,249 
14,161 
2,336 

3,464 

3,8031 

19,019 
34,934 
11,001 
3,146 

8,5471 


109,807 
17,868 

37,375 
3,333 

4,106 
36,710 
10,437 

863 

861 


6,333 
3S4,618| 

38,143 
5,7 1.' 
3,401 
1,113 
1,697 

3,340 
1,043 
4,395 

10,507 
3,773 

20,068 

83,636 

8,833 

1,601 

2,261 


8,980 
3,933 


10,924 
333 


.307 
3,008 

4,834 


13,018 
630 

C353 


970 
64U 
135 


148 


5,205        7,388 


311 
■■  ,171 

"loa 

103 

1,963 

7,004 

038 

1,006 
1,001 

1,876 
4,170 
1,498 

1191 


6Ha 

173 
132 

383 

941 

3,386 

i.aoi 

3,018 


1,779 
1,804 
1,830 

130 


(coHtinuea) 


NAVIGATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


861 


urivin/f  from,  and 
September,  1812; 
the  30th  of  June, 


ToNNiai. 


Rotond 

tha 
Uailrd 

HUIM. 


179 

662 

4a,iim 

107,404 

I8,87fl 

MI3 
410 

4S8 


OlMrvd 
fronllM 
Uulitd 
SlatM. 


I6A     473.033     618,331 


10,924 
333 


307 
t,098 

4,834 


S.SOS 


>,353 


570 
64U 
13S 


148 


7,388 


OOUNTHIKa. 


Bmatl 

ArgaoUii*  Republic. 
CiubttBaPapubllc. 

Chili. : 

Farii 

South  ABariea,gnit 
rally 

chiM :; 

Ruropa,  fmwralljr. . 

Alia,  fenarally 

Africa,  gamrally..., 
Waat   lodlaa,  gana- 

rally 

Atlantic  Ocaan   .... 

Sooth  Saai 

Saudwieb  iaianiia... 
Nonh.wait  ooait  of 

America 

Uucartaia  plaoaa  , 


ToUI. 


National  Character  of  the  Vessels  Entered  and  Cleared  the  United  States,  in  1844. 


NATIONAL  CHARACTER. 


Auitrian , 

BtlgUn 

BritUh 

Franch 

Bpanlib 

Haoteatlc 

Hanoverian  ..., 

RuuUn 

PrUMlan 

Swadiib 

Norwegian  ..... 

Uuloh 

PortugucM 

Neapolitan 

Skillao 

Sardinian 

Texan 

Mexican 

Columbian 

Veneiiielan  .... 
Buenoa  Ayrean. 
Danish 


Total. 


B  N  T  B  R  B  D. 

0  L  B  A  R  B  D. 

No, 

ton*. 

No. 

ton*. 

3 

1,033 

* 

soft 

7 

3,309 

B 

3,867 

MSO 

706,747 

4903 

756,009 

SA 

17,337 

34 

17,81)3 

46 

6,074 

47 

7,I0S 

193 

B3,660 

156 

53,814 

10 

3,037 

» 

1,734 

9 

1,834 

8 

3.67J 

11 

3,336 

31 

5,155 

110 

34,700 

108 

83,007 

36 

7,078 

30 

5,885 

13 

»,S01 

10 

1,833 

1 

103 

3 

448 

3 

668 

16 

3,830 

17 

4,139 

6 

1,317 

3 

943 

13 

1,436 

13 

1,779 

IS 

1,403 

13 

1,146 

1 

49 

3 

109 

11 

l,U9 

11 

l,13» 

1 

306 

1 

306 

81 

3,896 

36 

6,030 

3S7r        1 

918,993 

5500 

906,814 

103 
103 


383 


1,006 
1,001 

1,876 
4,170 
1,498 

{       iiol 
[coHtinued) 


3,018 


1,779 
1,804 
1,830 


y^ 


"^'^mmmmmm 


vsm 


862 


AMERICA. 


ii 


\     ' 


mJi  "h'biting  x^he  Number  o^Americaa  and  Foreign  Vessels,  with  their  Tonnage, 
whichClearedfrom  and  Entered  tie  United  States  for  and  to  Foreign  Countries,  from 
the  1st  of  July,  1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844.  ^       «     i  es,  irom 


COUNTRIES. 


RoMia 

PruMia , 

Sweden 

Swfldiah  West In.'ea 

ilennark 

OaiiUh  West  Indiei 

HollaDd . 

Dutch  Saat  ii.Jies 

Dutch  We«t  Irdiea 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

HanaeTowna. 

Bnglaod 

Sootlaad 

Ireland ^ 

Gibraltar ".".■" 

Malta 

Britiih  Eait  Indien .'.' 

Briliah  AMoan  porta , 

Auatralia , 

Mauritiua 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

British  Weit  lodlea 

Britiah  Ouiaoa 

Hondoraa... , 

Canada  

New  Brunawiek,  &c 

Vrance  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean. 

French  West  Indiei 

French  Guiana 

Miquelon  and  French  fiiriieriea 

French  African  porta 

Hayti 

Spain  on  the  Ailaatio 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Teneriffe,  and  other  Canariei.. 
Manilla,  and  Fhilippioe  Iilands 

Cuba 

Other  Spaniah  Weat  Indies  . 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal,  and  the  other  Asores 
Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

aly.. 


CLEARED. 


American. 


No. 
ll 


tens, 
6,308 
164 


11 

2 
154 
68 
12 
43 
31 
21 
33 
M7 
SO 


Foreign. 


No. 

0 

21 


l,47s 
481 

!!4,948 
23,786 

4,6$Cj 

4,981 

7.363 

8,1481     69 

12,749,  130 

311,746   379 

7,840      3U 
191 


Italy. 
Sicily  . 

Sardinia '.'.'.'.','. 

Trieste 

Turkey , 

Texas 

Mexico , 

Centrsl  America , 

Venezuela , 

New  GranadK. 

Braril , 

Argentine  Republic 

Cisplatin;  Republic 

Chili 

Pern 

China 

Europe,  generally 

Asia,  generally 

Africa,  generally 

Weat  iDdirs,  generally 

Sandwich  Islonda 

Atlantic  Ocean 

South  Soaa 

Norlb-weat  Coast  of  America 
South  America,  generally. , . . . 


3 
24 
I 
1 
3 

a 

779 
74 
57 

2664 

220I 

219 

68 

236 

IS 

37 

21s 

36 
4 
4 

13 
1254 

ISO 
29| 
13 
7 
111 
8 
4 

15 

98 

12 

82 
166 

IS 

64 

12 
235 

10 

54 

30 
2 

27 


13,873 

Oil 

10,479 

129 

416 

683 

1,68V 

123,501 

10,470 

7,914 

665,853 

31,013 

109,327 

17,8i;8 

37,375 

2,333 

4,105 


15 

51 

123 

7 

38 

161 

2 


Total.. 18343  2,010,924  5500 


2A,710 
10^427 
865 
881 
6,233 
234,018 
38,143 
5,743 
2,404 
1,115 
1,607 
2,340 
1,045 
4,395 
10,597 
3,773 
20,063 
23,636 
3,251 
8,835 
1,691 
46,350 
4,833 
12,510 
7,'M7 
404 
11,262 

4,542 
0,878 

15,425 
1,072 
0,787 

51,620 
607 


253 

37 
4 

1003 

2^'61 

43 

3 


43 
4 
I 
1 

"3 

*\ 
14 

6 
14 

is 

31 


Totvl 

American    and 

Foreiga. 


ENTERED. 


Amer'san . 


tons. 

1,081 

3,000 

*,629 

141 

2,567] 

303 

16,58!) 

351 


18,33!, 
50,650 
193,583 
13,418 
786 
2,673 


137 


26354 

23C8 

307 

313,377 

203,864 

15,980 

6S6 

2,203 

"576 
863 
640 
135 

"''J8 

Vjaes 

683 
172 
123 

'  '3S3 

9411 
3,286 
1,681 1 
3,918| 

1,779 

1,80  J 

120 

1,839 

V,8I6 

566 

1,150 


604 


257 
Ibo 


400 


906,814 


No. 
26 
32 
20 
J3 
15 
157 

liS 
13 
44 
38 
80 

171 

897 

60 

3 

73 

3 

34 

2 

1 

8 

51 

1,031 

1 01 

61 
4,566 
2,581 

363 

60 

145 

15 

44 
7 

318 

37 
4 
5 

13 

1,206 

184 

30 

13 
7 

13 

12 

18 

21 

42 


97 

187 

16 

76 

12 

233 

22 

59 

20 

2 

37 

3 

15 

S3 

130 

7 

38 

163 

2! 


tons 
1,V39 
",173 
4,6^9 
),6I9 
3,048 
34,911 
40,375 
4,907 
6,070 
7,363 
26,487 
63,405 
604,329 
21,297 
97; 
16,446 
611 
10,479 
350 
415 
083 
1,689 
150,353 
13,338 
8,321 
978,339 
23^,867 
125,316 
18,524 
39,628 
2,333 
4,681 


46 

2 

5 

6 

1 

157 

73 

9 

133 

34 

61 

63 

524 

18 

3 

14 

1 

16 


1 

498 

34 

41 

2700 

257 

334 

52 

154 

9 

6 


tons. 

14,666 

443 

1,180 

763 

3-28 

23,789 

37  J77 

3,841 

17,6J1 

6,603 

18,883 

20,729 

292,330 

7,838 

1,347 

4,036 

396 

7,140 

"986 


Foreign. 


No, 

2 

9 

40 

"1 
10 
23 

"1 

Is 

131 

371 

38 

43 
6 


37,350 

10,663 

865 

1,000 

6,233 

233,206 

28,"ac 

5,915 

2,526 

1,115 

2,070 

3,381 

4,331 

6,976 

14,515 

2,773 

21,844 

34,440 

3,371 

10,674 

1,691 

48,066 

5,300 

13,678 

7,347 

404 

11,262 

604 

4,543 

10,135 

1>\593 

1,972 

0,787 

53,030 

667 


337 

39 

^0 

13 

16 

1252 

339 

33 

4 

6 

4 

21 

56 

7 

15 

13 

78 

185 

16 

86 

14 

335 

60 

3| 

8 

2 

33 

9 

48 

4 
32 
149 


313 

76,315 

4,845 

6,991 

689,355  1033 

34,232  2260 

109,000      26 

18,113 

24,646 

1,313 

580 


13 


30,182 

13,413| 
8,543 

2,306 

6,630 
309,333 
50307 

6,121 
014 

1,119 
650 

5,245 
14,161 

2,536 

5,464 

2,803 
10,019 
24,934 

3,M7 
11.601 

2,140 

48,550 

11,668 

44U 

3,306 

551 

15,036 

591 
8,9M 

1,245 

5,131 

47,723 

298 

95 


3 
7 
17 
2 

'i7 

3 

8 

1 
1 

7 

36 

4 

3 

5 

15 

30 

1 

10 

61 

8 
3 


3,843  3,917,738  8148  1,977,438  3577 


tons, 
736 
2,148 
11,213 

"173 

3,482 
6,340 

663 

V.687 

43,f!i;: 

197,463 

18,876 

23,039 

2,413 

410 

"458 


260 

40,056 

6,860 

558 

307,041 

165,981 

8,980 

3,933 

10,034 

233 


ToUl 

American  and 

Foreign. 


307 
2,008 
4,834 

302 

8,805 

511 

3,471 

"l03 

105 

1,063 

7,004 

923 

I,0O6 

1,091 

1,876 

4,170 

119 

1,498 

143021 

3,008 

613 


364 


1,648 


016,992 


No. 

471 

11 

45 

6 

2 

167 

95 

9 

133 

34 

69 

*84 

805 

36 

5! 

30 

S 

16 

2 

3 

3 

814 

71 

45 

4,642 

2,517 

940 

65 

190 

11 

5 


239 
46 
57 

15 

16 

1,289 

342 

3C 

4 

7 

5 

28 

83 

II 

18 

17 

03 

215 

17 

96 

14 

286 

58 

5 

8 

2 

33 

3 

55 

4 

33 

140 

1 

1 


tons. 

15,302 

2,590 

12,392 

763 

403 

26,271 

32317 
3341 

18,193 
6,602 

24,469 

64,295 
489,793 

36,714 

25,2ea 

6,449 
806 

7,140 
4C8 
086 

463 

117,371 

11.70* 

6,549 

007,396 

309,868 

118,046 

32,066 

35,660 

1,535 

580 

30,489 

15,011 

13,376 

2,608 

636 

314337 

31,318 

7,593 
914 

1,321 
764 

7,308 
31,165 

3,458 

0,470 

3,894 
20,895 
39,104 

2,666 
13,099 

2,146 
63,353 
13,676 

1,060 

3,306 

551 

15,399 

501 
10,601 

1,345 

5,131 

47,723 

398 

OS 


13,729  3394,4311 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


863 


heir  Tonnage, 
Quntries,  from 


E  D, 

Toul 

Amprican  ODd 

Foreign. 

No 

•  1    tont. 

6         47       IS,3ga 

8         11        S,590 

2         1 

9       12,392 

6            763 

2 

2            403 

2      le 

7       26,271 

0         9 

9       32,817 

9         3,341 

2        12 

3       18,192 

3 

4         Cfin 

7         6 

9       24,489 

-     ■•« 

4       64,209 

i       89 

i     489,793 

9         9 

G       26,714 

i         i 

!       25,2ea 

1         2 

D         6,449 

J 

t           806 

I 

5         7,140 

9           i 

1            4C8 

' 

1            086 

5 

1            463 

814 

1     117,271 

71 

ll,70i 

4i 

6,549 

4,645 

907,396 

2,.')IJ 

309,868 

940 

118,046 

6S 

22,066 

IDO 

39,960 

11 

I,S39 

9 

980 

239 

30,489 

46 

19,011 

97 

13,376 

19 

2,608 

16 

636 

1,289 

2I4An 

342 

31.318 

3C 

7,S92 

4 

914 

7 

1.231 

S 

764 

28 

7.208 

82 

21,169 

1] 

3,498 

18 

6.470 

17 

3,894 

03 

20,895 

21ft 

29,104 

17 

2,666 

86 

13,099 

14 

2,140 

286 

63,352 

S8 

13,676 

9 

1,060 

8 

3,206 

2 

591 

33 

19,399 

2 

501 

59 

10,601 

4 

1,249 

32 

9,121 

I4U 

47,723 

1 

298 

1 

OS 

3,725  2 

,894,430 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  cleared  from  each  State  and  Territory,  from  the  Ist  of  July. 

1843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


STATES  AND 
TEl  RITORIES. 


Maine 

New  rianpihire. 

Vermont , 

Maaaarhnaetts... 
Rhode  hland.... 

Connect!,  ut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylTania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina .. 

Georgia 

Alabama. 

t<oaiiiana 

Hiaaiaaippi 

TenneHce 

MiasouH 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Florida  Territory , 


AMBRICAN. 


No. 


Total.. 


903 

2 

340 

1063 

93 

!53 

3579 

2 

394 

23 
846 

62 
207 
263 
238 

93 
134 
712 


83 


I 

03 


Ton*. 


Crewa, 


Men. 


8343 


91,020 

201 1 

96,336 

220,281 

17,471 

33,381 

978,813 

609 

70,650 

3,882 

69,834; 

0,301 

44,100 

39,476 

493011 

23,974] 

47,097i 

237.179 


2,693 

18 
10,247 


3,796 

9 

1.749 

11,778 

986 

2,070 

93,664 

26 

3,223 

103 

3,167 

419 

1,867 

1.724 

2,110 

040 

1,766 

9,097 


132 


4 

619 


Boya. 


FOREIGN. 


TOTAL  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN. 


No. 


Tonii. 


174 
1 

564 
89 
53 

189 
1696 


2.010,924,    99,300|    3108 


784 

90 

1291 

8 

40 

3213 

"99 

iii 

24 
29 
30 
199 
7S 
86 


144 


60 
38 


01,929 
4.519 

10.5,il8 
1,782 
4,780 

414,625 

8,267 

21,209 

3,983 

7,343 

4,068 

48,926 

38,901 

93,938 

101,056 


14,162 

9,757 
6.090 


Crewa. 


Men.      Bnya. 


B&OO  I  906,814 


3,401) 
202 

6,980 

76 

253 

31,515' 

443 

1,211 1 

1971 

333, 

229, 

1,839 

1,563 

1,918 

4,306 


649 


381 

375 


59,076 


38 

"1 

588 
'71 

"7 

398 

"1 


No. 


964 


1,297 

92 

340 

2,356 

101 

193 

9,702 

2 

453 

25 

497 

86 

236 

303 

397 

168 

220 

1,001 


177 


61 
136 


Tona. 


Crewa. 


Men. 


152,919 

4,716 

56,336 

834,390 

19,253 

38,161 

M93,438 

609 

70,277 

3,882 

91,039 

13,284 

91,443 

30,344 

93,727 

62,475 

101,033 

338,235 


16,819 

3,779 
16,346 


Boya. 


13,843  3,917,738 


7,165 

211 

1,745 

18,338 

1,062 

3,323 

89,179 

26 

3,666 

193 

4,378 

612 

3,200 

1,993 

3,949 

3,312 

3,684 

13,403 


777 


389 

899 


154,375 


313 
I 

564 
86 
63 

189 
2284 

341 
3 

18 

3 

309 


10 


4073 


Statement  of  the  Tonnage  entered  into  each  State  and  Territory,  from  the  let  of  July. 

1 843,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES. 


AMERICAN. 


Maine 

N'!w  Hampahire. 

Vermont 

Maaaachuaetta . . . 
Rhode  laland. , . . 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraey 

Pennaylrania  .... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia , 

North  Carolina . . . 
South  Carolina ... 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Loniaiana 

Miaaisaippi 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Florida  Territory., 


No. 


Total., 


268 

14 

348 

1219 

94 

I'O 

8889 

377 

12 

208 

24 

94 

196 

163 

98 

102 

730 


30 


3 
114 


8148 


Tons. 


92,015 

«.1»2 

55.495 

27.<l,843 

17,746 

26,269 

1,065,996 

76,795 

1.947 

61,469 

4,360 

18,992 

29,814 

28,604 

9,274 

27,099 

211,696 


2,691 

129 
11,400 


Crews. 


Men. 


1,977.438 


2,046 

192 

1,738 

12,785 

890 

1,5''4 

57,70S 

3.299 

122 

2,622 

197 

832 

1,281 

1,318 

480 

1,089 

8,426 


134 


6 
7,54 


Boys. 


103 

10 

946 

474 

31 

90 

1781 

305 
I 


33 


FOREIGN. 


No. 


TOTAL  AMERICAN  AND 
FOREIGN. 


Tons. 


7.5S      01,608 
94        4,758 


97,459      3421 


1394 

8 

45 

3331 

3 

71 

ill 
32 
31 
27 

153 

73 

86 

381 


S8 


79 

37 


Crews 


Men.     Bovs. 


3,387 
314 


104,545       6,782 
1,021  95 

5,378  277 


3977 


433,742 

297 

12,738 

21.344 

3,430 

4,702 

3,529 

47,239 

37,004 

93,076 

99,703 


8,970 

7,140 
6,.'S97 


916,092 


32,418 
14 
600 

1*116 

173 

220 

203 

1.809 

1.368 

'.903 

4,321 


358 


337 

397 


36 

*i 

878 
104 

7 

•  • 

271 


No. 


99,948{     10U4 


1,026 

108 

348 

2,909 

J  02 

164 

6,220 

3 

448 

12 

409 

46 

119 

223 

315 

131 

188 

1,011 


78 
191 


Tons. 


13,729 


113,623 
10,950 
.')3,495 
378,3H8 
18,7671 
31,643* 
1.409,738' 
297| 
89,933: 
1.957 
82.813 
7.790i 
23.2,'i4 
29,343 
75.843 
48,278 
80,771 
311,361 


11,261 

7,278 

18,047 


Crews. 


Men.     Boys 


5,433 

4061 

1.738 

19,867 

049 

1,821 

90,126 

14 

3,899 

12!^ 
3,T38 

370 
1,052 
1,484 
3,123 
1,848 
3,988 
13,747 


343 
1,161 


8,894,430  153,407 


138 
10 
516 
479 
31 
90 

400 

I 

10 

8 
308 


30 


4429 


864 


AMERICA. 


The  Number  and  Class  of  Vessels  bmlt,  and  the  Tonnage  thereof,  b  each  State  and 
Territory  of  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  endkg  30th  June,  1844. 


STATKS. 

Shipe. 

Brigf. 

Schoonen. 

Sloopa  and 
|Otnal  Boata 

Steamboat! 

TOTiU 

Tonnage. 

Maine 

number. 
S7 

I 

18 

5 

1 
11 

"i 

"e 

73          1 

number. 

> 

47          1 

number. 

63 

3 

19 

8 
37 
10 

t 

4 
43 

4 
D 

4 

i 

8 

4 

304          1 

number. 

1 

"9 

116 

10 

96 

3 

1 

3 
1 

1 

4 

1 

379         1 

number. 
S 

'7 
10 

1 

3U 

"4 
"3 

s 

9 

3 
35 
43 

4 

163         1 

number. 
90 
3 

43 

7 

35 

181 
31 
141 

8 
55 
Si 
10 
13 

7 

1 

1 

15 

9 

3 
35 
49 
14 

766        1 

tona.  05thB. 

New  Hampahire 

Vermont 

MaaMcbiuetta 

RbodeUIaod 

Connecticut 

.30,300     17 
754    88 

9,584    76 
3,813    76 

New  York . 

3,914     13 

New  Jeney 

31,518    79 

Pennaylrania 

1,333    84 

Delaware 

13,075     68 

Maryland 

586    87 

Diatrict  nf  Columbia.. . 
Virginia 

5,417    81 
6S0     13 

North  Carolina '. 

South  Carolina 

717    30 
687     18 

Georgia 

563     69 

Florida 

73     11 

Alabama 

73    33 

Uiaskaippi 

Irf>ulaiiiua 

Miaaouri 

668     89 

Tenneuiee 

3,667    08 

Kentucky 

271    31 

Ohio 

7,165    11 

Michigan 

9.498    39 

Total 

2,884    87 
103,337    30 

Condensed  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  the  several   Districts  of  the  United  States,  on  the 

i.SOthof  June,  1844. 


STATES. 


Maine  . 


Vermont 

New  Hampahire. 
Haaaachuaetta... 


Rhode  ialand. 


Conneoticnt . 


New  YerlL. 


DISTRICTS. 


Regiatered  tonnage. 


Paiaamaquoddy 

Hachiaa 

Frenchman'a  Bay 

Fenobacot 

Belfaat 

Waldoborongh 

Wiacaaaet 

Bath 

Portland 

Saoo 

Kennebunlc 

York 

Burlington 

Portamouth 

Newbnryport 

Ipawioh 

Glouceater 

Salem 

Marblehead 

Boaton 

Plymouth 

Fall  Rirer 

New  Bedfoid 

Barnatable 

Edgartown 

Nantucket 

ProTidrnce 

Briitol 

Newport 

Middletown 

New  London 

Stoningion 

New  Haren 

Fairfield 

Chimplain 

Sackett'a  harbour 

Oawego 

Niagara 

Geneaee 

Uawegatcbie 

Buffalo  creek 

Sai{  harbour 

New  York 


tona  and  OStba. 


3,298 

1,037 

1,714 

6,631 

11,134 

18,631 

5,343 

38,038 

408,46 

1,644 

4,883 


16 
94 
68 
31 
73 
68 
68 
85 
89 
35 
80 


Enrolled  and  licenaed 
tonnage. 


14,645 

74 

16,103 

65 

3,681 

76 

31,931 

74 

1,630 

47 

175,330 

52 

0,835 

74 

2,716 

33 

04,747 

26 

6,995 

36 

6,958 

52 

27,749 

3U 

16,476 

63 

r.t,454 

81 

6,447 

00 

1,082 

58 

38,125 

G8 

0,012 

80 

6,152 

39 

713 

93 

40 
74 
30 
70 
81 


19,018     69 
253,888    S3 


tona  and  96th8. 
^878    10 

13,067 

17,904 

31.069 

34,253 

38,735 
9,658 

18,891 

16,901 

3.176 

3,374 

1,166 

3,763 

8,379 

4,910 

3,061 
13,161 
13,333 

8,099 
35,554 

9,030 

4,934 

9,381 
34,212 

1,131 

3,766 

6,316 
2,483 
4,795 
9,339 
9,640 
4,830 
6,283 
10,703 
3,192 
3,036 
9,387 
12 

333 

1,022 

20,822 

6,008 

271,273 


Total  tonnage  of 
each  diatrict. 


OS 

88 

07 

II 

72 

86 

50 

55 

66 

91 

33 

81 

47 

30 

00 

02 

38 

37 

15 

64 

14 

94 

31 

30 

30 

17 

30 

34 

23 

89 

40 

05 

03 

33 

33 

76 


tona  and  96th«, 
9,176    31 
14,006    30 
19,610    37 
37,480    70 
35,388    57 
87,357    54 
14,901    45 
67,839    87 
57,347    83 
3,721    07 
7,256    01 
1.165    73 
3,76S    80 
33,935    30 
31,073    35 
3,051     50 
16,843    73 
34,354    II 
0,626    33 
310,885    04 
16,865    00 
7,«70    32 
104,138    38 
40,207    63 
8,087    80 
31,614    64 
31,992    23 
14,937    00 
11,342    04 
10,621     80 
37,7(M)    12 
10,843    15 
11,433    60 
11,507    28 
3,103    34 
3,053    23 
9,387    89 
12    40 
335    05 
1,022    03 
30,823    23 
26,686    Ui 
533,162    03 
(continutj) 


ich  State  and 
}44. 


NAVIGATION  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


835 


Tonnage. 


tont.  gfttlM. 
.30,200    17 
TSi    88 


0,084  75 

2,813  76 

S,914  la 

31,518  79 

1,333  84 

13,073  68 

386  87 
9,417  81 

830  13 

717  30 

387  18 


883 

69 

73 

11 

73 

33 

668 

89 

3,867 

08 

371 

31 

7,163 

11 

9,498 

39 

3,384 

87 

103,537    30 


States,  on  the 


Ul  tonnage  of 
ach  district. 

lU  ud  9Stha. 
9,176    31 
14,096    39 
19,610    37 
37,480    70 
33,388    37 
87,337    84 
14,901    48 
87,839    87 
87,347    83 
3,731    07 
7,336    SI 
1.156    73 
3,763    86 
23,933    39 
31,073    35 
3,031     56 
15,843    73 
34,334    II 
9,626    33 
310,883     04 
15,863     00 
7,070    33 
104,128    38 
40,207    63 
8,0S7    89 
31,514    64 
31,902    33 
■4,937    00 
11,243    94 
10,(i21     80 
37,7(M)     13 
I0,8<I3     IS 
11,435    56 
11,807    38 
3,103    34 
3,0S3     33 
9,387    89 
12     40 
233    05 
1,022    03 
20,S22    23 

2\mr>  91 

39,162    03 


New  York... 
New  Jemy. 


PemuylTaDia., 


Delaware., 
Haryland , 


D.  of  Columbia. 
Viixinia : 


North  Carolina  '. 


South  Carolina , 


Oeorgia. 


Florida. 


Alabama... 
Hiuiislppi . 
Louiaiana . . 

Tenneiiee  . 
Kentucky  .. 
Ohio 


Michigan... 

HiHOttri  '.'.'. 

Total. 


Cape  Vincent 

Perth  Amboy 

Bridgetown 

Burungton 

Camden 

Newark 

Little  Bgg  harbour 

Great  Egg       „ 

Pbiladelphia 

Preique  lile 

Pittoburg 

Wilmington 

Newcaatle 

Baltimore 

Oxford 

Vienna 

Snow  Hill 

St.  Hary'a 

Town  Creek 

Anapulia 
Georgetown 
Alexandria 

Norfolk 

Petersburg 

Richmond 

York  town 

Bait  River 

Tappahannock 

Folly  Landing 

Yecomico 

Cherryitoi.e 

Wheeling 

Wilmington 

Newbem 

Waahington 

Bdenton 

Camden 

Beaufort 

Plymonth 

Ocracoke 

Charleston 

Beaufort 

Georgetown 

Savannah 

Sunbury 

Brunswick 

Hardwick 

St.  Hary'a 

Penaacola 

St.  AugusUne 

Apalachioola 

St.  Mark'a 

St.  John's 

Key  West 

Mobile 

Pearl  River 

New  Orleans 

Teche 

Naahville 

Louisville 

Cuyahoga 

Sandusky 

Cincinnati 

Miami 

Detroit 

Hichilimackinac 

St.  Louis 


tons  and  93ths. 


218    09 
337    30 


663    86 
40,'295    59 


3,209 

63 

41,541 

40 

337 

7S 

•  ■  »• 

•  ■■• 

2,633 

6,591 

19,034 

948 

3,114 

68 
48 
84 
76 
47 

406    93 


11,322 

64 

1,538 

00 

1,267 

12 

158 

03 

803 

64 

284 

80 

808 

14 

9,448 

87 

866 

44 

8,133 

17 

698  07 

768  52 

1,066  67 

396  63 


2,443    82 
3,827    33 

sV,620    88 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  SaUing  Vessels,  re- 
gistered in  England,  on  the  31st  day  of 
December,  1843. 


1,068,764    91 


Enrolled  and  licensed 
tonnage. 


tons  and  9MhB. 

2,720 

51 

19,538 

50 

10,449 

39 

4,104 

66 

8,420 

38 

13,016 

01 

4,738 

80 

10,409 

83 

74,699 

34 

4,313 

46 

9.233 

71 

3,878 

39 

4,824 

16 

34,961 

72 

9,861 

38 

12,178 

85 

6,313 

80 

1,778 

66 

1,674 

16 

3,493 

19 

6,367 

11 

3,943 

48 

8,518 

46 

698 

30 

4,838 

88 

3,001 

38 

3,219 

83 

4,383 

46 

3,031 

80 

3,227 

27 

1,498 

37 

1,340 

18 

3,504 

68 

3,416 

31 

2,318 

02 

1,000 

77 

8,173 

92 

1,401 

40 

1,015 

83 

1,088 

48 

9,864 

18 

330 

92 

6,493  41 

779  66 

337  30 

866  89 

313  46 

3,090  34 

143  18 

300  13 

1,040  16 

11,387  U 

1,341  10 

105,433  04 

726  01 

6,688  78 

7,114  44 

14,196  84 

3,407  33 

13,139  .19 

3,371  53 

14,001  17 

498  78 

16,664  63 


1,211,330     II 


Total  tonnage  of 
each  district. 


le 

17 


tona  and  ocths. 
3,720     61 

19,756    89 

10,676  89 
4,104  60 
8,429    38 

13.567  87 
4,738    89 

10,4(19  S3 
114,894  83 
4,313  46 
9,333  71 
6,088  07 
4,834 

76,^03  .. 
9,861     28 

12,816  35 
6,313  80 
1.778  66 
1,874  16 
3,492     19 

9.000  79 
10,537  02 
18,530    35 

1,647  30 
8,031     40 

3.001  35 
3,319  62 
4,790  44 
2,031  60 
3,227  37 
1,495  37 
1,340 

14,727    ,. 

3.975  36 
3,483  14 
1,218  80 

8.976  61 
1,656  34 
1,914  02 
1,088  45 

19,310  07 

339  93 

1,808  17 

14,634  58 

1,477  73 

1.002  82 
1,033  61 

609  13 

3,090  24 

143  IS 

309  13 

3,493  02 

15,214  44 

1,341  10 

161,043  92 

736  01 

6,688  78 

7,114  44 

14,196  84 

2,407  33 

13,139  39 

3,371  53 

14,901  17 

498  75 

16,664  63 


18 
24 


2,280,095  07 


DESCRIPTION. 


Under  fifty  tons  each  .... 

Over  fifty  tons  each 

Steam  veaeela  under  fifty  tons 

.,  over  fifty  toiu 

In  Scotland,  sailing  vessels 

In  Ireland,  sailing  vessels .' '. 
I.        steam  vessels ., . 


Vessels. 


number. 
6,188 
10,637 
337 
300 
3,649  \ 
lis/ 
1,931  \ 
81/ 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

188,832 

3,010,414 

8,119 

63,923 

491/170 

198,419 


I 

Vessels  which  entered  inwards.  Coastwise, 
in  the  Year  1843. 


PLACES. 


In  England  1 

Scotland  {.Sailing  vessels 

Irelsnd  J 

England  ) 

Scotland  >  Stosnieni ,,,,,: 

Ireland   ) 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 


tons. 


13,333,307 


The  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessel,  which  cleared  „..»wHra,,  coastwise,  in  the  «me  period  w.s  12,571,031  ."iiiir 


i 

i 

1 

i 

II    ! 

866 


AMEfllCA. 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  that  were  Built  and  Registered  in  the  several  Ports 
ot  the  Bntish  Empire,  m  th«»  Years  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


PLACES. 

1841 

: 

1842 

1843 

Steam  Veaaela 

—r, ■ — 

SailingVeaaela, 

Steam  Veaaela. 



SailingVeaaela. 

Steam  Venoela. 

SailingVeaaela. 

United  Kingdom 

Iilei  of  Ouernaey,  Jer- 

»ey,  «nd  Man 

Plauutioni 

No. 
48 

B 

S4 

tona. 
11,363 

1,028 
12,301 

No. 
1063 

81 
60S 

1806 

tnna. 
148,21s 

8,731 
131,829 

288,778 

No. 

88 

1 
8 

67 

tona. 
13,718 

108 
1,017 

14,931 

No. 
8811 

36 
3S0 

1402 

tona, 
116,213 

3,148 
74,648 

194,006 

No. 
46 

'7 

63 

tona. 
0129 

oio 

6739 

No. 
052 

38 
370 

1060 

tona. 
78,((fl8 

2,276 

39,478 

118,722 

Total 

NOMBKB,  Tojage,  and  Crews  Of  Vessek,  belonging  to  the  British  Empire,  on  the  31st 
ot  December  of  each  of  the  three  Years,  1841,  1842,  and  1843. 


PLACES. 


1841 


United  Kingdom 

Itlea  of  Guernaey,  jer- 

aey.anil  Man 

Britiah  Plantationa  .... 


Total. 


vessela. 
22,747 

714 
6,591 


30,052 


tuna. 
2,886,626 

48.773 
377,081 


3,512,480 


men. 
167,117 

5,224 
37,>i57 


210,198 


1842 


vessels. 
23,207 


747 
6,861 


30,818 


tons. 
2,000,849 

80,571 
878,430 


3,610,850 


nien. 
170,623 

5,396 
38,585 

214,609 


1843 


vesaejs, 
23,132 

746 
7,085 


30,063 


tona. 
2,957,437 

50,144 
580,806 


men. 
169,810 

3,339 
38,822 


3,588,387  I    213,977 


Statement  Of  the  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  exhibiting 
the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  that  Entered  Inwards  fnd  Cleared  S 
Ws  including  their  repeated  Voyages),  separating  British  from  ForeSn  Vessel/ 
JJnu^  ll"4^"^      "    ^"^'  ""''^  '""^  ^^""^'^^^   ^"  '^'  Year  ending  W  5th  of 


COUNTRIES. 


Euaopi. 

Rnaaia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

Pruania 

Germany 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Portugal  Proper 

„        Asorea 

„        Madeira 

Spain  and  Balearic   ia- 

laoda 

Spain  and  Canariea .. 

Gibraltar 

Italy  and  Italian  iaiands 

Malta 

Ionian  ialanda 

Turkey  and  Continental 

Greece , 

Morea    and    Greek   ia. 

landa 


INWARDS. 


British. 


Vea- 
aela. 


^T- 


Africa. 


and 


Ipoli,    Barbary, 

Morocco 

Senegal  and  coast  fi'om 
Morocco  to  River  Gam- 
bia  


No. 

1529 

36 

22 

34 

548 

B02 

1620 

743 

4076 

391 

206 

25 

426 

11 

129 

471 

17 

54 

173 

38 


lis 

32 


Ton- 
nage. 


tona. 

314,682 

6,433 

1,814 

4,148 

70,164j 

181,.'>60 

242,029! 

82,174' 

451,020' 

39,783 

16,231 

4,767 

41,873 

1,082 

24,253 

82,776 

2,210 

7,323 

28,749 

5,302 


31,819 
3,47T 


Foreign. 


CrewB. 


No. 

13,666 

383 

120 

219 

3,488 

10,146 

12,613 


Vea- 
aela. 


7,305 

33,673 

2,444 

1,128 

301 

2,602 

64 

1,873 

4,303 

121 

403 

1,592 

262 


1,693 
IBl 


No. 
177 
226 
665 

1190 
018 

1098 
776 
505 

1931 

29 

I 

2 

66 
2 
1 

41 


Ton- 
nage. 


tona. 
47,883 
44,184 
97,248 
82,940 

163,745 

102,496 
78,522 
77,030 

160,1,56 

3,318 

134 

320 

8,480 

220 

200 

10,964 


3,460 
ISO 


364 1 


Crews 


No. 

2,220 

2,039 

3,032 

5,817 

7,645 

6,532 

6,186 

4,502 

14,589 

251 

11 

32 

627 
23 
12 

617 


118 
9 


OUTWARDS. 


Britiah. 


Vea- 
aela. 


Ton- 
nage. 


No 
1008 

57 

28 

303 

498 
033 

1574 
0.53 

4234 

348 

143 

39 

533 

17i 
247, 
559 
135 

38 


tona. 

231,809 

9,757 

3,023 

62,446, 

64,122 

I8!i,298' 

232,303 

72,261 

491,739 

38,319 

12,586 

8,545 

64,086 
1,847 
43,910 
87,713 
25,547 
7,336 


38 


Crewa. 

"noT" 

10,233 

462 

189 

3,927 

3,416 

9,854 

12,122 

fi.517 

33,669 

2,364 

008 

592 

3,766 
121 
3,387 
4,396 
1,253 
376 

2,336 

328 


01       18,883       1,350 


241       46,732 
26        4,378 


91 


16,941 


1,038 


789 


SI 


Vea. 
aels. 

No." 
181 
211 
600 

1720 
869 

1126 
630 
338 

1642 
35 


113 
3 
2 

101 

31 

1 


Foreign. 

Ton- 
nage. 


51 


26 


tona. 
43,441 

30,2.57 

93,310 

151,045 

176,137 

90,664 

54,880 

47,009 

127,833 

8,404 

207 

30,718 
504 
303 

30,430 

7,174 

388 

13,199 

1,631 


478 
6,741 


Crews. 


No. 
2,015 
1,.593 
4,798 
9,184 
8,144 
5,931 
3,913 
3,069 
13,345 
520 

10 

I,08O 
41 
33 

1,060 

328 

11 

808 

73 


23 
297 


0  961 1         63 


NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


867 


e  several  Porta 


1843 

els. 

SailingVeaMli. 

IB. 

19 
0 

No. 
652 

38 
370 

tona. 
78,(»68 

3,276 
39,478 

9 

1069 

118,722 

re,  on  the  Slst 
3. 

1843 


tona. 
2,957,437 

50,144 
580,806 


men. 
169,810 

5,339 
38,822 


3,588,387  I    313.977 

m,  exhibiting 
Cleared  Out- 
reign  Vessels, 
ig  the  5th  of 

DS. 
Foreign. 


Ton-    L 

nage.    Cn>w». 


tonac 
45,441 

30,257 

93310 

151,049 

176,137 

90,664 

54,880 

47,909 

127,933 

8,404 

207 

30,718 
504 
303 

20,430 

7,174 

288 

13,199 

1,631 


478 
6,741 

961 


No. 
2,015 
1,592 
4,798 
9,184 
8,144 
5,951 
3,913 
3,069 
13,345 
530 

10 

I,08O 
41 
33 

1,060 

328 

11 

609 

73 


23 
397 


COUNTRIES. 


Sierra  Le<ine  and  coaat 
from  Gambia  to  the 
Meaurado 

Windward  Cout 

Cape  Coaat  Castle 

Coaat  from  Rio  Vulta  to 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  .. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  ... 

Tritaa  d'Acbuna 

Eastern  Stalea 

Porta  in  the  Red  Sea., 

CapeVerd  Islands 

St.  Helena  &  Atcenaion, 

Hauritiua 


INWARDS. 


Briti>h. 


Vea- 

aela. 


Asii. 

Arabia 

East  India  Company's 
Territeries,  Singapore, 
and  Ceylon 

Sumatra 

Java 

Philippine  lalanda 

Other lalanda  of  the  In- 
dian Seaa 

China 

New  Holland -- 

New  Zealand 

South  Sea  laland 


Colo. 


Ambrici. 
British    Northern 

Dies 

»      Weat  Indies 

Haytl _... 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign 

West  Indies. 
Doited  States  . 

Mexico 

Guatemala  .... 
Columbia.. .... 

Braiil 

Rio  de  la  Plata 

Chili 

Peru 


Falkland  lalea 

W  hale  Fiaberies 

Guernaey,    Jersey,  and 
Man 


Total. 


No. 


441 


2,315 

758 

16 

1 

352 

67 

3 

89 

158 
95 
70 
40 


Ton- 
nage, 


40 
3,813 


12,703 

550 

4,688 

16,657 
4,888 

330 

1,021 

3,658 

20,213 


309,600 

6,738 
5,282 

402 
39,71 
37,463 

"l93 


771,905 

306,390 

3,160 

51,991 
300,781 
15,645 
809 
16,902 
38,030 
31,371 
19,484 
10,453 


Crews, 


12,516 
170,450 


No. 

609 

33 

389 

1,008 
351 

"18 

"67 
125 
959 


11,289 

350 
254 

24 
1,935 
1,410 

"l5 


30,037 

11,133 

155 

2,791 
7,753 

953 
37 

896 
1,941 
1,057 
1,006 

639 


1,480 
14,532 


Foreign. 


Ves- 
sels. 


No. 


Ton- 
nage. 


tons. 


56 
715 


43 


Crews 


No. 


OUTWARDS. 


British. 


Foreign. 


Ves- 

;<els. 


387 


34 


12,893 

396,109 

207 


3,099 
4,358 


4,072 


619 

13,355 

13 


07 
'198 


283 


No. 


67 

S 

32 

87 

113 

3 


15 


374 
I 

15 
5 


73 

135 

II 


1,990 

807 

18 

202 
419 

58 

40 
307 
56 
69 
37 

1 
34 


Ton- 
nage. 


16,528 

688 

5,431 

39,473 

29,484 
656 


2,253 
4,095 
11,803 


6,301 


168,673 

375 

4,153 

3,033 


32,298 

53,058 
4,538 


710,608 

253,698 

2,687 

60,038 

246,026 

9,730 

8,216 
50,034 
12,626 
18,235 

6,464 

208 
10,067 


Crews, 


19,500|3,545,346  191,326     8,541  l,30l,9iwl  69,791 1  19.334  3.635,833   197,976|    87091,341,433  n.ng 


2.367     141.264 


No. 


867 

66 

S51 

1,774 

1,579 
36 


131 
361 


374 


8,463 

16 

305 

124 


1,660 

2,767 

227 


39,105 
14,339 

138 

3,066 

0,050 

628 

475 
3,504 
659 
041 
305 

13 

1,4U8 

12,411 


Vea- 

sets. 


No. 


Ton- 
nsge. 


tons. 


178 


06 


Crews. 


No. 


10 


85 

717 

4 

3 

60 
5 
2 
2 


387 
390 


1,690 


180 


18 
30 


6S 


27,180     1,141 

390,337  13,43i» 

073         50 


336 

12,983 

1,118 

435 

331 


245 


n 

674 
53 
SB 
23 


10 


Statement  of  the  Number,  Tonnage,  and  Crews  of  Vessels  (including  their  repeated 
Voyages),  that  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  several  Porta  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  Foreign  Parts,  during  each  of  the  Three  Years,  endinir 
the  5th  of  January,  1844.  ° 


YEARS. 

British  and  Irish  Vessels. 

Foreign  Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Vessels. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

TesseU. 

Tons. 

Crews. 

Vessels. 

Tonr. 

Crews. 

Inwards.. ' 
Outwards. 

1841 
1843 
1843 
1841 
1843 
1843 

numl>er. 

18,525 
18  "87 
19,500 
18,464 
18,785 
19,334 

number. 
:>,36I.2I1 
3,294,725 
3,545,346 
3,429,279 
3,375,270 
3,635,833 

number. 
178,696 
178,884 
191,326 
186  696 
186,816 
107,976 

number. 

9,527 
8,054 
8,541 
9,786 
8,376 
8,700 

number. 
1,291,165 
1,3«5.303 
1,301.950 
1.336,803 
1.253,176 
1,341,433 

number. 
73,634 
65,952 
69,791 
76,694 
68,493 
71,718 

number. 
28,052 
27,041 
38,041 
28,350 
27,160 
28,043 

number. 
4,652,376 
4,500,028 
4,847,206 
4,766,171 
4,637,446 
4,977,366 

number. 
252,330 
344,836 
361.117 
263,380 
355,300 
860,694 

63 


m 


868 


YEARS 


AMERICA. 

TowNAOE  Entered  the  Ports  of  France,  the  United  States.  and^rgatBnfann. 

FRANCE. 


1815. 

1SI6. 

1817., 

1818., 

1819., 

18S0. 

I8S1., 

I87I.. 

18X3.. 

1834., 

1839., 

18X6.. 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1829. . 

IKIO.. 

1831.. 

1832.. 

1833. . 

1834.. 

183ft. . 

1830.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1843.., 

1843.., 

1844... 


UNITED  KINGDOM. 


Oriliah. 


tool. 

1.372,108 

1,413,723 

1,023, 131 

1380,394 

1,800,128 

1,668,000 

1.699,274 

1,064,186 

1,740,850 

1  797,320 

a,  1 4  4,308 

1,930,630 

2,8116,898 

2,094,267 

2,184,526 

2,180,043 

2,367,322 

3,185,080 

3,183,844 

2,208,263 

2,442,734 

2,-'iOS,473 

2,616,106 

2,78.5,387 

3,101,650 

3,107,501 

2,»00,74B 

2,680,838 


Foreign. 


toni. 

740,985 

379,409 

466,011 

762,457 

M2,e48 

447,011 

306,460 

400,191 

682,996 

750,441 

038,132 

604,110 

761,864 

634,630 

710,303 

738,828 

874,609 

63H,979 

762,085 

833,909 

866,900 

088,899 

1.009,940 

1.311,666 

1.331,369 

1,460,2114 

1,081,381) 

974,768 


T'NITED  STATES. 


Amerioin. 


tool. 

700,000 

807,463 

780,130 

755,101 

783,570 

801,363 

766,098 

787,061 

779,371 

860,033 

880,754 

043,20(1 

908,861 

863,381 

872,940 

967,227 

922,953 

949,622 

1.111,441 

',074,670 

1,392,653 

1.293,384 

1,299,720 

1,302,974 

1,400,279 

1,576,946 

1,631,009 


Foreign. 


ton*. 

317,413 

26«,143 

312,166 

161,414 

89,808 

78,850 

82,015 

1 12,407 

117,297 

89,481 

94,836 

120,716 

137,563 

147,006 

130,098 

136,440 

217,056 

421,667 

M0,874 

668,052 

641,310 

680,213 

769,703 

502,110 

624,814 

712,363 

736,444 


French. 


tou. 


335,043 

316,243 

285,560 

320,129- 

316,480 

320,739 

3&.t,7&6 

353,102 

346,591 

331,040 

340,171 

333,216 

399,948 

358,157 

394,486 

407,990 

550,121 

592,124 

620,140 

042,130 

665,178 

630,071 


Foreign. 


tona. 


394,550 
367,092 
433,044 
423,162 
438,003 
414,670 
544.683 
475,509 
627,639 
681,753 
669,283 
461,104 
714,638 
622,739 
736,918 
766,033 
889,349 

010,111 

015,000 

024,220 

1 ,070,737 

1.103,280 


^''"^nd  CWrT3"nT  °!i^''?t  rP'°y^^  ^°  *^  Coasting  Trade  which  Entered  InwaiTs 

d^JXy^ar!''"'?  ^'Ju^fr^'  «*  *»»«  several  Ports  of  the  United  Kinglm! 
uunng  the  Years  endmg  5th  of  January,  1843  and  1844.  "-'"suom, 


COASTING 
TRADE. 


Employed  between 
Great  Britain  and 
Ireland 

Other  coaating  Teuelaj 


ENTERED    INWARDS. 


Year  ending  the  .5th  of  January. 


1843 


Vestela. 


number. 


118,780 


Total. 127,840 


Tonnage. 


toni. 


1,148,007 
e,636,.543 


10,785,430 


184 


Vesaela. 


number. 


10,104 
131,397 


131,641 


Tonnage. 


toni. 


10,823,176 


CLEARED     OUTWARDS. 


Year  ending  the  6th  of  January. 


1843 


Veisela. 


number. 


17,433 
133,557 


411,010 


Tonnage. 


toni. 


1,683,838 
0,610,829 


1,302,657 


1844 


Veaaeb. 


number. 


16,760 
124,937 


141,607 


Tonnage, 
toni. 


1,670,974 
0,690,504 


11,331,138 


Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
during  the  Years  enAng  5th  of  January.  184.^^  ^M  1844.  "-'°g"'>'"> 


COUNTRIES  TO 
WHICH  THE  VES- 
8ELS  BELONGED. 


United  Kingdom  and  it« 
di-pendenciea  .... 

Ruaiia 

Sweden , 

Norway 

Denmark 

Prusiia 

Other  German  itatei 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italian  Statps 

Other  Eiiivpean  Statei 

United  States  nf  Ame- 
rica   

Other  States  ia  .AnjB- 
rica,  Africa  or  Alia . . 


ENTERED    IN  WARDS. 


Year  ending  the  5th  of  January. 


1843 


number. 

13,823 

220 

207 

679 

730 

711 

863 

481 

256 

801 

78 

31 

183 

0 

574 

6 


Tot"' 19,674  3,6,55,230 


number. 

2,680,838 

65,240 

32,223 

107,429 

64,066 

138,431 

74,338 

40,(509 

35,819 

30,256 

10,955 

3,544 

43,732 

1,727 

339,814 

1,301 


1844 


number. 

13,964 

160 

100 

608 

938 

800 

657 

432 

236 

590 

64 

33 

40 

4 

748 

3 

19,564 


number. 

3,910,528 

45,506 

33,470 

111,403 

63,354 

157,036 

60,736 

38,4,56 

8«,487 

29,701 

9,170 

3,082 

11,176 

026 

405.278 


CLEARED    OUTWARDS. 
Year  enjing  the  5th  of  January. 
1844 


1843 


■umber.       number. 


3,734,083 

38,269 

37,054 

30,939 

87,467 

108,917 

91,7,52 

49,475 

63,118 

03,333 

9,080 

3,217 

38,016 

944 

323,329 

1,492 


19,107 

127 

188 

364 

1,092 

609 

967 

512 

354 

1,250 

66 

27 

158 

3 

•570 

6 


21,402 


3,691. .574 


number. 


15,206 

138 

206 

342 

1,431 

f;« 

1,127 

579 

207 

1,093 

63 

34 

58 

8 

60,5 

3 


21,980 


number. 


8,737,306 

39,281 

30,8.55 

38,810 

107,600 

164,457 

100,468 

56,673 

44,906 

87,845 

8,479 

3,843 

14,679 

1,829 


3,753,369 
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869 


firitwn. 


LNCB. 


Foreign. 


tvn«. 


3M,5S0 
367,093 
413,044 
423,162 
438,003 
414,670 
M4.6ga 
•175,50!) 
527,639 
581, 75S 
669,283 
4UI,I»4 
714,038 
621,733 
736,918 
766,033 
889,343 

010,111 

015,000 

024,220 

1 ,070,737 

I>I03,28e 


Statement  of  the  Number.  Tonnage   and  Crews  of  Vessels  that  belonged  to  the  several 

Bntish  Plantations  in  the  Year  1843. 


COUWTRIBa. 

BDiori. 
Malta 

Africa. 

■•f""' 

Sierra  Leone 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Mauri  tiu 

_     ^  A(U. 

Bombay 

Malabar 

Tai^ore 

Madraa 

Coringa 

Calcutta [ 

Ceylon 

New  Holland,  SjdneyV.V.V... 

Van  Diemeu'a  Land  and  New 

Zealand 

Ahrrica. 
(Brilhh  Northern  Colontes.) 

Newfoundland 

Canada !!!!!" 

New  Brunawick  ....".'." .'.'.' ''" 


Veiiela. 


number, 
84 


W 

18 

M 

113 


108 
IS 
33 
S3 
17 

179 


279 
133 


773 

339 

683 


Torn. 


number. 
14,820 


I, Ml 

1,734 

3,134 

I3,4>1 


46,431 

6,100 

8,070 

3,850 

3,384 

48,668 

28,826 

27,844 

10,663 


48,601 

63,387 
03,288 


Orewa. 


number. 
771 


aio 

106 

151 

Mfi6 


1,600 

305 

157 

231 

136 

1,506 

2,480 

2,446 

048 


4,182 
3,041 
3,997 


OUUNTRIBS. 


NoTa  Scotia 

Gape  Breton 

Prince  Bdward'i  Iiland.. 

BaiTiiH  Wist  Indiu. 

Antigua 

Bahamaa 

Barbadoe* 

Berbice 

Bermuda 

Demerara 

Dominica 

Orenada 

Jamaica 

Mnnteerrat , 

Neria 

St.  Chriatoplier'a 

8t.  tiucia 

St.  Vincenfi , 

Tobaso  

Tortola 

Trinidad  

Total..., 


Veiiela. 


number. 
1964 
430 
314 


53 
144 
41 

ir 

33 
54 

11 

46 

117 

8 

8 
35 
19 
31 

8 
43 
61 


7083 


Tona. 


number. 

108,004 

10,461 

IN874 


864 

8,438 

1,778 

773 

3,944 

1,754 

482 

781 

4,504 

134 

161 

.<)28 

913 

1,114 

104 

267 

1,884 


380,800 


Crewa. 


number. 
6,310 
1,660 
601 


117 
710 
166 

81 
344 
277 

70 
193 
640 

13 

38 
108 
133 
191 

40 
119 
883 


38,8ia 


'Cred  Inwards 

ed  Kingdom, 

WARDS. 

January. 

1844 

>. 

Tonnage. 

Br. 

tona. 

60 

1,670,374 

37 

0,630,864 

i07 

11,311,138 

id  Kingdom, 

iV  A  R  D  s. 

January, 

1844 

lela. 

Tona. 

ber. 

number. 

106 

3,727,306 

38 

39,281 

i06 

30,853 

142 

38,810 

31 

107,600 

;i« 

154,457 

27 

100,468 

73 

30,673 

W 

44,966 

33 

87,845 

63 

8,479 

34 

3,843 

58 

14,679 

8 

1,829 

OS 

335,590 

1 

674 

«0        3,733,369 

CHAPTER    XXII. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

During  the  colonial  government  of  the  English  settlements  in  the  countries 
now  forming  the  United  States,  although  the  absurd  and  mischievous  commercial 
policy  of  the  rulers  and  legislators  of  the  British  empire  limited  the  navigation, 
industry,  and  trading  enterprise  of  the  colonists,  yet  the  persevering  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  of  the  colonists  urged  them  over  the  seas  to  every  port  in  the  world, 
except  those  to  which  the  navigation  laws  prohibited  them  to  trade. 

The  following  brief  chronological  sketch  will  exhibit  the  progress  of  the 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  old  British  colonies,  and  of  the  United  States,  untU 
the  year  1800. 

.    ^j^J:    '^^^  ^"*  permanent  settlement,  after  various  disastrous  attempts,  established 
in  Virginia. 

rr  ^?^\  ?*°^^  Hudson  an  Englishman  In  the  service  of  the  Dutch,  saUed  from  the 
Texel  in  the  begmning  of  this  year,  with  the  design  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  a  north- 
west course.  He  entered  into  the  river  Manhattan,  and  departed  in  October  for  Enriand 
Dutch  ships  were  sent  the  next  year  to  open  a  trade  with  the  natives. 

1616.     Tobacco  about  this  time  first  cultivated  by  the  English  in  Virginia. 

Four  ships  sailed  from  London,  and  four  from  Plymouth  to  New  England,  from  whence 

island?™     ''^'"^^^^  °'''  "'^'"''  *^^  ^^^^  ^'*^  P™^'  '"  ^P"'^  ""^  *®  ^"""y 

1618.  The  only  commodities  exported  from  Virginia,  at  this  time,  were  tobacco  and 
sassatras.     The  use  of  the  plough  introduced  in  Virginia. 

1619.  Tbiocco.— King  James  prohibited  the  sale  of  tobacco,  in  gross  or  retail, 
either  in  England  or  Ireland,  until  the  custom  should  be  paid  and  the  royal  seal  affixed. 
Iwenty  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco  exported  this  year  from  Vireiuia  to  Emrland.  nearly 
ino  whole  crop  of  the  preceding  yeai-.  '  ~  ^       ,    -- j 
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mom.  nhall  not  be  held  foreim  ••   A  bUl  for  lb.,  r..^.iV.Tf  .1  "    I-        °  '""»  "  ''"""'■ 

i»»<  «»  «J«  J-md,  <o  ifi»  £^fa«rf._Th.  Plymouth  oompI^JISpldorf  to  Ki„, 
James  of  the  encpoaehment.  and  iniurie.  of  interlodera  on  tbeip^S,S3^™  5 

po.«».ion.,  and  applied  to  him  for  rilief.     The  ldnn»ni  n^lilZ.?^  commeroe  anj 

traffio  mth  the  Indian,,  otberwue  than  by  the  lieenee  of  the  councU  of  HvmouU.     Ch£.» 

on  tifcta.tfSrEtSd'*'  '^°*""'  "■""  """"  "  "'  "^""^  »'  """  ^'"-  "■  «■" 

5000  persona,  aud  an  annual  profit  <l>f  about  135,000/.  sterling-  employing 

th.  Ifl'  f  '^''■'^^  "-^'^^  Colony  of  Plymouth—The  governor  and  othere  hired  the  trade  of 

built  at  Monamet,  undertook  to  pay  1800/.  and  all  other  debts  of  the  n^anfoJ  .  <:    k  • 
over  to  them  50/  ayearin  hoes,  L^es,  and  seU  them  fofcl  att  a  b^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
end  of  the  term,  to  return  the  monopoly  to  the  company  ' 

Plvmnn?);  ^"'^T?  T'^f  'f  i  Plyrnouth.-\  Dutch  baik,  from  Manhattan,  arrived  at 
Plymouth,  New  England.     After  this  commencement  of  trade,  the  Dutch  often  s^Z,ds 
to  the  same  place,  and  a  traffic  was  continued  for  several  vea^      The  Plvmm.th  n!i^^ 
exchanged  tobacco  for  linens,  stuffs,  and  other  articles.      ^  ^    °"*^  ""^*""'*' 

i\.J^^^'  i^^Ti*  """'^^  ^^^"'  Tender.~ln  Massachusetts,  the  court  of  assistants  ordered 
that  corn  should  pass  for  payment  of  aU  debts  at  the  usual  rate  for  which  irwrS' 
unless  money  were  expressly  named.  ^  ^°'°' 

rive/fnlLcT;:^tofthe'';:aT''"'-'^^^^  trading- vessels  sa^ed  up  the  Connecticut 
«.f  ^.f^    „^''''''„^«^?"'-'^^<A«  f"*^'-^— The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  an 

.i^^\  1  ^''"^^  '^*'*"  ^arm^raw^eA-Richard  Smith  purchased  of  the  Sachems 
a  U^t  of  land  m  the  Narraganset  country,  distant  from  the  English  settlements  ereS 
a  house  of  trade,  and  entertained  aU  passing  travellers  oetuemenis,  erected 

1642  Trading  Post  at  the  Delaware.— The  colonists  of  New  Haven  sent  a^nts. 
who  purcha^d  of  the  natives  several  tracts  of  land  on  both  sides  of  DelawZ  baf  S 
river,  and  then  erected  a  trading  post.     Kreft,  the  Duteh  governor  of  New  SheJLds 

redleTooTrrhe  DS^ar  ''"^  ""'  ^*"'  ^^^  ^^^^  ''^  trading ^^S 
Iroquois  Trade  with  the  Du^h.-The  Iroquois  carried  a  considerable  trade  with  the 

Dutch  at  Albany,  who  g^ve  the  Iroquois  in  return  fire-arms,  ammunition,  &c 

1645.     Impost  on  Wines,  ^e.-The  general  court  of  Massachusetts  levied  an  imnost 
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in  an  average, 
land,  and  two 


t«  nfrr  .'^'^*»  «'.  Ay«"--The  general  court  of  Magsachusetts  this  year  granted  liberty 
to  make  iron.     An  iron  work  was  begun  in  Lynn.  '       K™nwa  iioeny 

>J.>i,,n,aCMrrc«ty.- The  legislature  of  Virginia  prohibited  dealing  by  barter    and 
established  the  Spanish  piece  of  eight,  at  six  shiSings,^as  the  standard  ^uS^ncT^r  tl^at 

♦«,J„^P  •  ''^r*'  ??  ^Tr''  /'■'"»  Connecticut.-In  a  contract  made  in  1644,  be- 
tween  George  Fenwick  and  the  agents  of  the  colony  of  Connecticut,  it  was  stipulated  tC 

Se'naSI.  F^  ° "  W  '  ^.r'*'  ^""'7'  ''"^  "^"^«'  «^P°'*«*  fr°™  *»>«  rive"  31  sholfd 
be  paid  to  Fenwick  for  the  space  of  ten  years.     This  agreement  was  confirmed  the  su^ 

SlZeCne^r  h'  T^'^T'  ^^'^' ■''  *^*  ^""^  time,  ^d  an  act  inrpo"  ng  a  d"  y 
.LlTT        P'^f  "*''«*  °°  ^'    ff'''"^'  "''F"™  on  every  hmidred  weight  of  biscuit,  and  a 

JTriod      ^  '^™'  ^^P""^^  '^""^  **»«  ™°"*'^  °f  *»>«  ri^«r  during  the  same 

of  En^hmd  nn"^'"  «/'/^e  iVa%«<«,n  Act-By  an  ordinance  of  the  lords  and  commons 
woi^«fii  ff  '"^'J^f »di«e.  ff«od9.  and  necessaries,  for  the  American  plantations, 
throol3  i'"]^  duty  for  three  years,  on  condition  that  no  ship  or  vessel,  in  any  of 
the  colonial  ports,  be  suffered  to  land  any  goods  of  the  growth  of  the  plantations  and 
carrffthem  to  foreign  ports,  excepting  in  English  bottorJ.  Plantations,  and 

Fn  J,nJ  -  /r  if  /"''^    '^^  F^'^   Indies.~k   trade   opened  this  year  between  New 

anIenabW  S  "?"'''  T*^  "***''  "^'^"'^^  '"  *^«  ^est  In£s,  profitable  to  the  cdonist^ 
and  enabling  them  to  make  payments  in  England. 

act  ^^\t'en^^A^"*TLf'*~'^\'^^^^^^  ^"^'"^"^  ?"«««''  *•>«  f«^™°"«  navigation 

dso  the  EntlSf'n  .  ^  "°  ,?'^''*'*'«°di«»  «'*>?«'•  "f  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  including 
Sf  l-  ^  ^  uP,*"*?*'°°?,**'^'^'  should  be  imported  into  England,  in  any  but  Enriish 
W  an  teir^  ''°"^°/  "'*'''/  'Z  ^"S''^^'  «'  English  plantation  subjects,  navigatld^Z 
by  an  English  commander,  and  three-fourths  of  the  sailors  to  be  Englishmen,  excepting 
such  merchandise  as  should  be  imported  directly  from  the  original  pLeVf  therX^S 

TntoTn^cSr''  V°  f'^T  ^°'''^'  '"^  ^-^^  °°  fi«»»  «»»-ld'  tbenceKai?,  bTL^S 
into  England  or  Ireland,  nor  exported  thence  to  foreign  ports,  nor  even  from  one  ortSr 
own  home  Port«,  but  what  should  be  caught  by  their  owS  fisheries  only.«  This  act  w,S 
r±lf*f  •''*  ''y  New  England,  which  still  t^ded  in  all  ports,  and  enjoyed  the  ^uh^ 
pnvdege  of  importing  their  goods  into  England  free  of  customs.  •»  ^     '  «  P««""" 

lbo2.     Mtnttn  Massachusetts.— A.  mint  was  erected  this  year  in  New  Enriand  for 

en3Tf^;M^''\"""'^.*'''r'*^*'  «*'^"°^'  "-P^"^^''  «"d  threepenres  TlTelaw 
enacted,  that  '  Massachusetts'  and  a  tree  in  the  centre,  be  on  one  sideband  « New  Emr^ 

land  and  the  year  of  our  Lord,  and  the  figures  XIL,  VL,  HL,  accordingio  theTalue  of 

each  piece,  be  on  the  other  side      The  several  coins  hU  N.'  E.  on  one  side,Vnd  the  number 

srm;ii\rnLiff!rThi:j;yi^^^^  ™^  '^^^  -- — ^^-^^  ^^^-^  —^0!^; 

«Sn  JsT*  •  ^^7^?  iff  /"  Virginia  Currency.— 'Th^i  Virginia  legislature  chanired  the 
cu^Z^y.P""'  "^  "^*'*  ^°"  '^  ^™"^  *°  fi^«  '^^^-S^  «W,  as  the  standa^of  1^ 

««  }'^^^k    -J""*"^"??"    ^''*  oltered  and  conjirmed.— The   navigation    act  of   1651 
contmued,with  additions      It  enacted,  that  no"' sugar,  tobacco.  giSer?  indilo    cotton 
Srhfr^'^'^A  l*''*  ^^*'^  ""^  *^«  English  tfrritories  in  A^eS^  ^  or  S 
Enl^^  t™°;P<>;^d  thence  to  any  other  country,  than  those  belonging  to  the  ^wn  S 
Svf  K  ^  r  r-**"^  P??*'*y  °^  ^^"^^^"^^ '  ^^'l  «"  vessels  saihng  to  thf  plantationsTer^  to 
Sla^t  af '^rw"o;f  ^'»'*/'""'"?d»r  *?  England.     The  most  submissive  Llonists  conTSTr^ 

?^«^  gneyous,  and  contrived  various  methods  to  evade  it. 

^7^-  ,^«f  «»  Maryland.— The  assembly  of  Maryland  besought  the  pronrietarv 
l^f  V  °;'^'' ^°'/'**^^  "P  "  '"•"*'  ''"d  a  law  wa.  p^sed  forTff  purLsr^"  ffi 
^^nn  f      ?r    *°   *^^  't"y  •"    ^^'^'^^  f°^   ^^^^  ^'"'t  of  "noney,"  is  LsS  as    the 

silver  as  English  sterhng;  that  every  shilling,  and  so  in  proportion  for  other  pieces    shall 

3  o?tVnrrr  A°  Tt  ^^^^^rl.^"^  '^^^  *^«  F°P"  A  «'>-"  accept  oft  £  pa^!: 
ment  of  bs  rents  and  other  debts.     This  coin  being  afterwards  circulated,  the  present  law 
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^^.Tu"^^  "'"'*"'?;  the  perpetual  laws  of  Maryland,  in  1676.  ThU  law  and  that  of 
Ma.  achusetts  are  the  only  aws  for  coining  money  which  occur  in  colonial  hUtory 
previous  to  the  American  revolution.  ^ 

1663.  Monopoly/  of  the  Colonial  Trade.~An  act  of  parliament  was  passed  this 
ITJ^  njonopolise  the  colonial  trade  for  England.  It  profiibited  the  importTtion,  into 
tl  fu  *''«  *'°K'"'>  colonies,  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  of  any  commodities  of  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Europe,  except  they  were  laden  or  shipped  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  or  the  Town  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English  built  sting,  and 
to  be  carried  directly  to  the  said  colonies,  with  an  exception  of  salt  for  the  fisheries*  wines 
trom  Madeira  and  Azores,  and  all  sorts  of  victuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland.  Under 
ll"^  A  J  <=o|«'"ft»  could  obtain  no  European  goods,  but  through  the  ports  of  Eng- 
t^e  J;>£ZiTco°l^:/''''''''  '''"^^^''  -"«--»;' allowed  on  the  exportation 5f 

♦l,„  Inf  ^"  ^«*'f  *«*^.«t  SAipping.-The  number  of  ships  and  vessels  belonging  to 
the  colony  was  abou  eighty,  /rora  twenty  to  forty  tons ;  about  forty,  from  forty  to  i  00 
tons  ;  and  about  twelve  ships,  above  100  tons.  ^ 

uJ.^l^'-  i,?"*?'  ^l^  Cbmpany.-Charles  II.  gave  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  several 
loras,  knights,  and  merchants,  associated  with  him,  a  charter,  under  the  title  of  "  Tho 
Governor  and  Company  of  Adventurers  of  England,  trading  into  Hudson's  Bay."     The 
entire  sum  which  constituted  the  original  funds  of  the  company,  amounted  only  tb  10,500/. 
w»«  «Jiw-  S"^?-  "-^  ^'■"deandJ'lontatiom.-.A  board  of  commissioners  of  trade,  &c., 
was  established  this  year.     The  first  act  of  this  board  was  the  drawing  up  of  a  cir- 
cular  letter  to  the  governors  of  aU  his  majesty's  plantations  and  territories,  in  the  West 
indies  and  islands  belonging  to  them.     Evelyn,  a  member  of  the  board,  says,    «  What 
we  most  insisted  on,  was  to  know  the  condition  of  New  England,  which  appearing  to 
be  very  independent  as  to  their  reganl  to  England  or  his  mljesty,   rich  and  strong  as 
they  now  were,  there  w-ere  great  debates  in  what  style  to  write  the^,  for  the  condition  of 
that  colony  was  such,  that  they  were  able  to  contest  with  all  other  plantations  about  them, 
and  there  was  a  fear  of  their  breaking  from  all  dependence  on  this  nation." 
fV..      I     ••  '  ''"''.*^  Parliament  on  the  Colonies.— The  parUament,  considering 

the  colonies  as  proper  objects  of  taxation,  enacted,  tlmt  if  any  vessel,  which  by  law 
m^  trade  m  the  plantations,  shall  take  on  board  any  commodities,  and  a  bond  with 
sufficient  security  shall  not  have  been  given  to  unlade  them  in  England,  there  shall 
be  rendered  to  his  majesty,  for  sugars,  tobacco,  ginger,  cocoa-nut,  indigo,  logwood, 
tustic,  cotton  wool,  the  several  duties  mentioned  in  tho  act.  The  duties  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  had  been  imposed  and  extended  to  every  dominion  of  the  crown,  at  the  restora- 
tion, but  this  was  the  first  act  which  imposed  customs  on  the  colonies,  to  be  regularly 
collected  by  colonial  revenue  oflScers.  °        ^ 

:„  v^\^' A  S^*"""  "-^  ^of^acco.— The  whole  custom  of  tobacco  from  Virginia,  collected 
i#J2°     t'  ^%^^'  7*"  135,000/.     Maryland  tobacco  was  probably  included. 
1678.     New  York  Exports  and  Imports.— The  annual  exports,  besides  peas,  beef,  pork 

iitof  IhoXsOOwT"  ^'^^>"shels  of  wheat.     The  annual  imports  were  tSthe 

iRfiJ^i*  ■  ^•»™'"^''*  ««''  Cmtoms  of  Portsmouth— Dmiae  the  year  ending  with  AprU, 
1681,  there  were  entered  as  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  Forty-nine  vessels,  from  ton  to 
150  tons  burden.  The  amount  of  the  provincial  customs,  levied  at  that  port  during  the 
same  year,  on  wmes  and  liquors,  and  one  penny  a  pound  of  the  value  on  the  first  c^st  of 
goods  imported  was  61/.  8s.  Id.  This  was  money  of  the  province,  which  was  of  less 
value  than  sterhng,  thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent. 

i.^-^T^'c.^^^'^  ^ /'ew»wy/ranto.-.A  publication  appeared  this  year,  entitled,  "The 
^I?^l!f.     T  "^^  ^'^^^  of  Traders  in  Pennsylvania,  agreed  upon  by  divers  Merehants 
i«flQ      !^      ?"'''*™^°*  *"•*  Government  of  Trade  in  that  Province." 

*^**^-     t^ow/iwo.— To  remedy  the  distress  felt,  by  want  of  a  common  measure  of 

commerce,  the  pariiament  of  Carohna  '  raised  the  value  of  foreign  coins,'  and  suspended  all 
prosecutions  for  foreign  debts.  The  currency  of  CaroUna  became,  in  consequence,  much 
depreciaied.     The  second  measure,  though  at  first  confirmed  by  the  proprietaries,  was 
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afterwards  dissented  from,  "  b«cau8e  it  was  contrary  to  the  king's  honour,  since  it  was  in 
eflFect  to  stop  the  course  of  iustice  ;  because  the  parliament  had  no  power  to  enact  a  law 
so  contrary  to  those  of  England.' 

1686.  New  y'ork. — The  city  incorporated  by  u  narter.  The  shipping  belonging 
to  the  city  of  New  York  had  increased  to  nine  or  ten  three-masted  vessels,  of  about  eighty 
or  ninety  tons  ;  200  ketches  or  barks  of  about  forty  tons ;  and  about  twenty  sloops  of 
twenty-five  tons. 

1690.  First  Paper  Money  in  the  Colonies.— The  government  of  Massachusetts 
issued  bills  of  credit  as  a  substitute  for  money. 

1694.  Annapolis  made  a  Port  Town. — The  town  of  Soveni,  Ann  county,  in  Mary- 
land, was  made  a  port  town,  and  the  residence  of  a  collector  and  naval  oflBcer,  and  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Annapolis. 

1695.  Eice  in  Carolina. — The  planting  of  rice  was  introduced  about  this  time  into 
Carolina. 

1696.  Shipping  of  New  York. — The  shipping  of  New  York  at  this  time,  consisted 
of  forty  ships,  sixty-two  sloops,  and  sixty  boats. 

Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations.— Kma  William  erected  a  new  and  standing  coun- 
cil for  commerce  and  plantations,  styled,  the  lords  commissioners  for  trade  and  plantations. 
With  this  board,  the  governors  of  the  American  colonies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  constant 
correspondence;  and  to  this  board,  they  transmitted  the  journals  of  their  councils  and  as- 
semblies, the  accounts  of  the  collectors  of  customs,  naval  officers,  &c. 

1699.  fVool  Manufactures  of  America.— ComYilaints  he'mg  ma.Ae  in  England,  that 
the  wool  and  woollen  manufactures  of  North  American  plantations  began  to  be  exported  to 
foreign  markets,  formerly  supplied  by  England,  a  law  was  passed,  by  which  no  person  might 
export  in  ships,  or  carry  by  horses,  nito  any  other  place  or  colony  out  of  the  king's  domi- 
nions, any  wool  or  woollen  manufactures  of  the  English  plantations  in  America,  under 
forfeiture  of  shins  and  cargoes,  and  also  of  500/.  penalty.  This  is  the  first  notice  in  the 
English  statute  laws  of  woollen  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

1700.  Popidation  of  Boston. — Boston,  at  this  time,  contained  about  1000  houses 
and  above  7000  souls. 

1701.  Duty  imposed  by  Carolina. — The  assembly  of  Carolina,  imposed  a  duty  of 
three-farthings  a  skin,  exported  by  residents,  but  double  if  sent  out  in  English  vessels. 

Newfoundland  Fishery  employed  this  vear  121  vessels,  collectively,  amountinff  to 
nearly  8000  tons*  burden.  * 

1702.  First  Paper  Currency  of  Carolina.— A  bill  was  passed  by  the  provincial  assem- 
bly, for  stamping  bills  of  credit  which  were  to  be  taken  up  in  three  years  by  a  duty  laid 
upon  liquors,  skins,  and  furs,  "rhis  was  the  first  paper  currency  issued  in  Carolina.  For 
five  or  six  years  after  its  emission,  it  passed  in  the  country  at  the  same  value  and  rate 
with  the  sterling  money  of  England. 

1703.  Culture  of  Silk  in  Carolina. — Sir  Nathaniel  Johnson  about  this  time  intro- 
duced the  culture  of  silk  into  Carolina,  but  the  planters  considered  rice  their  staple  com- 
modity. 

1704.  Rhode  Island  Tonnage  Duty.— The  legislature  of  Rhode  Island  imposed  a 
tonnage  duty  on  all  vessels  not  wholly  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  colony. 

Begulation  of  Coins. — The  colonies,  experienced  great  inconveniences  from  the 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  same  coin.  Queen  Anne  published  a  proclamation  "  for  set- 
tling and  ascertaining  the  current  rates  of  foreign  coin,  in  her  majesty's  plantations  in 
America. 

1712.  Bank  Bills  issued. — South  Carolina  established  a  public  bank,  and  issued 
48,000/.  in  bills  of  credit,  called  bank  bills,  to  be  lent  out  at  interest  on  landed  or  personal 
security,  and  to  be  taken  in  gradually  at  the  rate  of  4000/.  a  year.  Hewatt  says,  "  Soon 
after  the  emission  of  these  bills,  the  rate  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  produce  rose,  and  in 
the  first  year  advanced  150,  in  the  second  200  per  cent." 

1713.  Connecticut. — This  colony  had  scarcely  any  foreign  commerce  at  this  time. 
Its  principal  trade  was  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  the  West  Indies. 

1714.  The  First  Schooner  is  said  to  have  been  built  about  this  time,  at  Cape  Ann, 
by  Captain  Andrew  Robinson. 
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«.  )•  y  \Z  ^'V?AfA«,«<.._TI.«  lcffi.latnre  of  MMiachu«,tt«  p»«kh1  an  act  for 
«rt.ct...ff  ft  h«^,tl,oi«o«u  Jkacon  I.lan.l,  at  the  entrance  of  Honton  h.vrlmur 

ly  and  liar  Iron  bei^au  about  this  time  to  be  snade  in  Virjnnia 
♦I.    '/'''■    /'5/'«'-'* /'•«'»  the  Mit»u,sipm.-'r^o  ship  went  to  France,  richly  laden    from 
he  r.ver  M.as.H..pp. ;  and  the.e  were  L  fir.t  whic^  carried  over  «„;  3.and1«  fZ 
the  Louisiana  colony  gmce  its  settlement.  '' 

Fish  from  Ncwfoundland.-YTom  the  Newfoundland  fiHliory,  there  were  exported 
tins  year,  to  Spam    Portugal,  and  Italy,  10(5.952  ..uintals  of  finh.    ^  ^ 

n„-l    „  c  ?    •  •'"  ^7«t''— '"  «''P«ct»t'«»  of  KTOttt  advantages  from  the  trade 

and  commerx:e  of  Louisiana   the  1  ronch  this  year  foi.ndea  New  Orleanf 

in^  tL^{ ,nT  fT'  '"i'''"^*"^  ^^?^  "''"""'  ""*'  '♦y^  -'"P-.  of  25.406  tons. 
«P  Ml       A       ?•'[  f  .^«"«<'^««'«*— An  imnort  bill  w.is  passed  by  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  which  laul  a  duty,   on   West  Iniia  goods  and  wines. WonCgS 
manufactui-es    and  a  duty  of  tonnage  on  English  ships.  ""Tho  duty  on  F^.glish  «^s  wi« 

Zs^LTh  U-^t"'"".r"""  •"  ^"y'  "«'*  >-^""-'  *'-  gov^ernor  rSvenZc" 
tions  from  the  king  to  give  all  encouragement  to  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain.Tnd 
afterward  received  a  reprimand  from   tL  lords  justices,  the  king  being  absent,  for  co^ 

prim^anS  ^"rJ^'rf  ""."^',"5  ^'^  "'■     '^^«  '''"''  '"^  ''''=--"'?  "'^-»'  "odce  of  this 
jSa"d  Lorable.^'       ^""^  ^^  exceptions  taken  to  that  clause  in  tl.e  bill,  were 

1720  7t«r!^./fTT'''T?rf  ■';^"''?"'  F"^^  •»"  '«'*  *■«'  suppressing  lotteriei. 
.ale  of^La'^g^tdHothrS  ''^'"'^''-^^^  -*  >^"  1— ^  ^'^  prolJbiting  the 

7Va  began  to  bo  used  in  New  England  about  this  time. 

North-toest  Possage  Attempted. -The  Hudson-Bay  Company  sent  out  Captains 
Dwight  and  Barlow    w.th  a  ship  and  a  sloop,  for  the  purpose  of"  making  discoverieftu 

of  aftemaT'^'  ""    ^  *''"  '"'"''""''*  P"^  °^  ^'"""•^'^ '  ''"*  *»'°y  -«">  never  herd 

1722.     Trading.House  Erected  at   Oswego.^ Governor  Burnett,  of  New  York    in 
order  to  command   Lake  Ontario,  for   the  benefit  of  the  fur  trade  and  the  frie.idshi;  of 
^e  Six  Nations,  aud  to  frustrate  the  commerce  of  the  French,  ei-ected  a  trolling  house  a 
Oswego,  in  the  country  of  the  Senecas.  wuung  nouse  at 

™„2^^^i     ^?"'^'*'f'"«  ^«/'r  Currency.-ThiB  province  issued  in  Martih  15,000/.     It 
made  no  loans  but  on  land  securi^ty,  or  plate,  deposited  in  the  loan-office :  obli«MlX  bor 
Zlu  P^fi^.I^--  cent ;  made  it.  bTlls  a  tender  in  all  payments,  on  pain  o&fiscaU^g 
make  .nv  K        -^^^  the  commc^ty ;  imposed  penalties  mf  all  person?  who  presumK 
make  aiiy  bargain  or  sale  on  cheaper  terms,  in  case  of  being  p^d  in  gold  or  silvr-  and 

cipal,  as  wel    as  the  whole  interest,  should  be  annuaUy  paid.     The  fdvantag*^  of^uS. 

401  dfvta    ^r''^  ?/*  .Caro^ne/.-There   were    this  year  imported  into  South  Carolina, 
60,oSz  ^tlrSjjg.  ^"^^  ""'^  manufactures,  to  ^he  value  of  between  50,000/.  and 

From   the  different  harbours    of    Newfoundland    there    were    exported   this  vear 
in  fifty-nme  vessels,  111,000  quintals  of  fish.  «»pon»a   inis   year, 

1727.     Act  Jieapecting   Salt.~The  parliament  of  England  passed  an  act  for  the 
importing  of  salt  into  Pennsylvania,  by  British  ships,  regulated  by^the  Is  of  navigation 
for  curing  fish,  in  like  manner  as  was  allowed  to  New  England  and  NewfoundUnd!^         ' 
^',J  ^a'/'or/« /rom   Carohna—The  province  was  divided  this  year  into  two  dis- 

tinct governments.  North  and  South  Carolina.     The  exports  of  rice  Lm  South  C^- 
lina,  during  ten  years,  were  26,488  barrels,  about  44,081  tons. 

Montltrel^l,:;  tThrking"""'  '''  *'^  P""'"'''''""  ^'  *^«  '"^^  ^*--  ^•'-^  -«1 

abouS  tim?hL  h  "■^'  ^"■~'^^'  ''^t  ^'}''y  **"  **'«  North  American  shores  must, 
about  this  t  me,  have  been  very  important ;  for  there  arrived  in  England,  from  these  coasts 
m  the  month  of  July,  9200  tuns  of  train  and  whale  oil,  and  154  tons^of  iaZne.     Sg 
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the  first  Mtt!«H  days  of  July,  there  arrivod  ot,  Lon.loii,  from  the  Ainorioaii  siimir  colonic* 
upwards  of  1(),(XX)  hoggheada  of  suflfar,  aiid  l.j.CXK)  galloiia  of  rum.  and  half  as  nuich  mor^ 
was  computed  to  have  been  carried  to  Briitol,  Livoqiool,  and  Glasgow. 

Jixporh/rom  the  Co/oww*.— Iron  and  (-oniwr  ore,  becs'-wax,  hemp,  and  raw  Hilk 
the  nroducts  of  Virginia,  wore  fint  exported  from  that  colony  to  Great  Britain :  dO  000 
weight  of  hemp,  rawed  in  Now  England  and  Carolinl^  were  exportctl  to  Kngland  ;  .evonty- 
two  bags  of  wool,  the  product  of  Jamaica,  St.  Ohristopher's,  and  other  West  India  islands 
were  exported  thither,  and  groat  quantities  of  peltry,  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Comi)any 
All  these  articles,"  says  Anderson,  in  his  Annals,  "excepting  the  last,  were  entirely 
new,  and  mostly  unex|»octed  productions,  in  those  colonics." 

1781.     Commercial  State  of  Masaachu»ett$.—T\\o  colony  of  MasaachusotU  contained 
thu  year,   120,000  English  inhabitants.     Its  trade  employed  about  (iOO  sail  of  ships  and 
sloops,  of  at  least  88,000  tons,  one-half  of  which  traded  to  Europe.     Its  fisheries  einployod 
from  5000  to  6000  men.     There  were,  at  the  same  time,  in  New  England,   eight  furnaces 
lor  lioilow-ware,  and  nineteen  forges. 

1732.  Corn  and  Tobacco  a  Legal  Tender.— The  legislature  of  Maryland,  this 
year,  made  tobacco  a  legal  tender,  at  one  penny  per  pound,  and  Indian  corn  at  twoiitv- 
pence  per  bushel.  ^ 

V     ^lo^Jo.f"*^"!^"-^'''""  C'aro/ina.— There  were  exported  this  year  fioni  South  Caro- 

ina,  36,584  barrels  of  rice,  2802  barrels  of  pitch,  848  barrels  of  turpentine,  sixty  tons  of 

lignum  vita),  twenty  tons  of  braziletto  wood,  twenty-seven  tons  of  sassafras,  and  eight  chests 

1733.  The  Population  of  Massachusetts  w&B,  138,427. 

1786.  Trade  of  the  CofowiM.— Maryland  employed  130  sail  of  ships  in  its  trade, 
om /SSl/^  j°\''  ^"°'^"'°'  cxnorted  from  that  colony  and  Virginia,  amounted,  in  value,  to 
r/m «^i'  *'m  '*°"""''  l'™"*  *"  **'®  ™o**»e'"  country,  from  that  trade,  was  estimated  at 
^,.  i'^u  •  ^'■"^*'?  "^^  *''°  I"''"*  "^  I'hiladelphia,  this  year,  wore  211,  and  the  clearances 
216.      Ihe  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York  were  211,  and  the  clearances  222. 

1 739.  Scheme/or  Taxing  the  Co/o«u)«. —During  the  British  war  with  Spain,  a  scheme 
tor  taxing  the  British  colonies  was  submitted  to  Sir  Robert  Widpole.  "  I  will  leave  that," 
said  the  minister,  "  for  some  of  my  successors,  who  may  have  more  courage  than  I  have, 
aud  be  less  a  fnend  of  commerce  than  I  am.  It  has  been  a  maxim  with  mo,  during  my 
administration,  to  encourage  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  in  tho  utmost  latituilo. 
Nay,  it  has  been  necessary  to  pass  over  some  irregularities  in  their  trade  with  Europe ;  for, 
by  encouraging  them  to  an  extensive  growing  commerce,  if  they  gain  500,000/.  I  ani 
convinced  that,  in  two  years  afterwards,  fuU  250,000/.  of  their  gains  will  be  in  his  raajo3ty\«i 
excheque^  by  the  labour  and  product  of  this  kingdom.  As  immense  quantities  of  every 
kind  go  thither,  and  as  they  increase  in  their  foreign  American  trade,  more  of  our  prodiu(^ 
will  1^  wanted.  This  is  taxing  them  nioi-e  agreeably  to  their  own  constitution  and  ours." 
ihe  Bntish  parliament,  however,  passed  an  act,  this  year,  for  more  eflfectually  securing  the 
trade  of  tho  British  to  America. 

1741.  Massachusetts.— Ihera  were  now  on  the  stocks  in  this  state  about  forty  top- 
sail  vessels,  of  about  7000  tons.  In  Marblehead  there  wera  about  160  fishing  schooners, 
ot  about  fifty  tons  each. 

^1^^'   ^/**  ^»tries  "t  Philadelphia,  this  year,  were  230,  and  the  clearances  281. 

1743.  The  Shipping  of  New  England,  about  this  time,  is  said  to  have  consisted  of  at 
least  1000  soil,  exclusive  of  fishing  barks.  Ship-building,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  trade  of  Boston,  declined  about  this  period. 

Indigo.— Tho  culture  of  indigo  was  introduced  into  South  Carolina,  by  Miss  Lucas. 
Tho  cultivation  of  this  valuable  plant,  being  considered  of  importance,  some  indigo-seed 
was  soon  after  imported  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it  had  been  already  cultivated  with 
success  and  profit.  At  first  the  seed  was  planted  as  an  experiment;  and  it  was  so  suc- 
cessfuJ,   that  several  planters  turned  their  immediate  attention  to  the  culture  of  indigo. 

1744.  Trade  of  New  Orleans.— At  the  port  of  New  Orleans,  in  Louisiana,  several 
vessels  came  from  Florida,  and  Ilavanna,  and  the  Bay  of  Campeachy,  to  trade  for  boards, 
lumber,  pitch,  drygoods,  aud  live-stock,  to  the  value  of  150,000  dollars. 
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Trade  of  South  Carolina.— At  the  port  of  Charleston,  930  veuaels  were  loaded,  this 
year,  and  1500  seamen  were  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  province. 

1745.     Benjamin  Franklin  published  an  account  of  his  new  invented  fireplaces. 

1747.  Tobacco.  On  a  medium  of  three  years,  there  were  exported  to  Enriand, 
from  the  American  colonies,  40,000,000  of  pounds'  weight  of  tobacco. 

1748.  Bounty  on  Indigo.— The  parliament  passed  an  act,  for  allowing  a  bounty  of 
sixpence  per  pound  on  all  indigo  raised  in  the  American  plantations,  and  imported  directly 
into  Great  Britain  from  the  place  of  its  growth. 

Trade  of  Boston,  Portsmouth,  and  Newport.— This  year,  500  vessels  cleared  out 
from  the  port  of  Boston,  for  the  foreign  trade ;  and  430  entered  inwards,  exclusive  of 
coasting  and  fishing  vessels.  The  clearances  from  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  were 
121,  and  the  entries  seventy-three,  besides  about  200  coasting  sloops  and  schooners. 
The  clearances  from  Newport,  Rhode' Island,  were  118,  and  the  entries  fifty-sis. 

1749.  Entries  and  Clearances  at  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  New  London,  this 
year,  were  as  follows  :— Boston,  489  entries,  and  504  clearances;  Newport,  thirty-seven 
entries,  and  sixty-two  clearances;  Philadelphia,  303  entrances,  and  291  clearances, 

1750.  The  Entries  at  New  Vork,  were  232,  and  the  clearances  286.  Eight  vessels 
cleared  from  Georgia,  and  the  exports  with  which  they  were  freighted,  were  valued  at 
2004/.  sterling. 

1751.  Commerce  of  Perth  Amboy.— The  entries  at  this  port,  the  capital  of  New 
Jersey,  at  that  time,  were  forty-one,  and  the  clearances  thirty-eight.  There  were  exported 
6424  barrels  of  flour,  168,000  pounds  of  bread,  and  17,941  bushels  of  grain,  besides  other 
commodities. 

Flax-seed.— Six  waggons,  loaded  with  this  article,  came  from  the  upland  parts  of 
Maryland  into  Baltimore. 

Ginseng  was  found  at  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts.  It  grew  in  abundance  in  that 
township,  and  in  the  adjacent  wilderness. 

1753.  Exports  from  North  Caro/iwa,  this  year,  amounted  to  60,000  barrels  of  tar. 
twelve  barrels  of  pitch,  10,000  barrels  of  turpentine,  and  about  30,000  deerskins,  besides 
lumber  and  other  articles. 

1754.  Exports  from  South  Carolina,  were,  this  year,  104,682  barrels  of  rice,  and 
215  pounds  of  indigo,  which,  together  with  naval  stores,  provisions,  skins,  lumber,  and 
other  products,  amounted  to  the  value  of  240,000/,  sterling.  Cotton  is  also  mentioned 
as  an  article  of  export. 

The  Massachusetts  Marine  Society  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  legislature. 

1755.  Population  of  the  Colonies.— Ma,ry\aud  contained  180,000  inhabitants.  Rhode 
Island,  35,939,  and  New  England,  436,936. 

1764.  Parliament  passed  an  act  for  granting  certain  duties  in  the  British  colonies 
and  plantations  in  America.  This  was  the  first  act  of  the  British  pariiament  that  ever 
was  passed,  in  which  the  object  of  raising  a  revenue  was  du-ectly  expressed.  It  was  in- 
tituled the  sugar  and  molasses  act. 

1765.  Sugar  Act.— The  sugar  act,  passed  in  1764,  restricted  the  intercourse  which 
the  American  colonies  had  enjoyed  with  the  West  Indies,  and  caused  general  discontent. 

The  Stamp  Act. — Parliament  this  year  passed  an  act  for  raising  revenue  by  a  general 
stamp  duty  in  all  the  American  colonies.  About  250  membei-s  in  the  house  of  commons 
voted  for  it,  and  fifty  only  against  it.  In  the  house  of  lords  it  passed  unanimously, 
without  debate,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  It  caused  the  greatest  discontent  in  the 
colonies.  The  stamp  officers  resigned;  vessels  sailed  from  ports  as  before;  and  the  courts 
of  justice,  though  suspended  a  while,  in  most  of  the  colonies,  at  length  proceeded  to  busi- 
ness without  stamps. 

1766.  The  Stamp  Act  repealed,  by  a  majority  of  275  to  167. 

Salem  Marine  Society  instituted  for  the  assistance  of  distressed  mariners  and  their 
families,  promoting  navigation,  preserving  and  communicating  all  discoveries  and  occur- 
rences in  the  voyages  of  its  members,  and  receiving  plans  to  facilitate  tbo  navigation  of 
the  port  of  Salem. 

1767.  Duties. — Pariiament  passed  an  act,  imposing  a  duty  to  be  jiaid  by  the  colonigts, 
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on  paper,  glass,  punters'  colours,  ard  teas,  imported  into  the  colonies.     Also  an  act, 
establishing  a  custom-house  and  a  board  of  commissioners  in  America. 

1768.  Non-Importation  Agreement  of  Merchants. — In  August,  the  merihants 
and  traders  of  Boston,  generally,  subscribed  a  paper,  in  which  they  engaged  not  to  import, 
nor  purchase  any  kind  of  goods  or  merchandise,  imported  from  Great  Britain,  from 
January,  1769,  to  January,  1770,  excepting  a  few  enumerated  articles;  nor  to  import,  nor 
purchase  of  any,  who  shall  import  from  any  other  colony  in  America,  within  that  time, 
any  tea,  paper,  glass,  or  other  goods,  commonly  imported  from  Great  Britain.  The  Con- 
necticut, Salem,  and  New  York  merchants,  entered  into  similar  agreements 

1769.  The  Legislature  of  Virginia,  after  being  dissolved  by  the  governor,  met  and 
adopted  resolutions  against  importing  British  goods.  This  example  was  followed  in  other 
colonies,  and  the  non-importation  agreement  became  general. 

Colonial  Trade. — The  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies,  on  the  continent  of 
America,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ending  1769,  employed  1078  ships  and  28,910 
seamen.  The  value  of  goods  exported  from  Great  Britain  during  the  average  of  the  same 
years,  was  3,370,000/.;  and  of  goods  exported  from  the  colonies  co  Great  Britain  and 
elsewhere,  3,924,606/. 

Grape  Cultivated  — The  vine  successfully  cultivated  at  this  time  in  Virginia. 

1770.  Act  to  Repeal  Duties,  except  on  Tea,  ^c— The  British  merchants  who  traded 
to  America  sustained  immense  losses  by  the  non-importation  of  their  goods  ;  and  presented 
petitions  to  parliament,  stating  their  losses,  and  praying  for  its  intervention.  On  the  5th 
of  March,  Lord  North  proposed  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  part  of  the  act  of  1767,  which  laid 
a  duty  on  glass,  paper,  and  painters'  colours,  but  continuing  that  part  of  the  law  which 
exacted  a  duty  from  tea.  He  said  he  brought  forward  that  bill  to  prevent  the  continuance 
of  the  dangerous  combinations  which  the  imposts  had  produced  in  America,  and  the 
losses  and  dissatisfactions  which  they  had  caused  among  the  merchi..its  at  home.  He 
contended  that  the  act  was  just  as  a  claim,  but  improductive  of  revenue.  "  The  articles 
taxed,"  he  said,  "  being  chiefly  British  manufactures,  ought  to  have  been  encouraged, 
instead  of  being  burdened  with  assessments.  The  duty  on  tea  was  continued,  for  main- 
taining the  parliamentary  right  of  taxation.  An  impost  of  threepence  in  the  pound 
could  never  be  opposed  by  the  colonists,  unless  they  were  determined  to  rebel  against  Great 
Britain.  Besides,  a  duty  on  that  article,  payable  in  England,  and  amounting  to  nearly 
one  shilling  in  the  pound,  was  taken  off  on  its  exportation  to  America,  so  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  colonies  saved  ninepence  in  the  pound."  He  understood  not  the  principles 
and  feelings  of  the  American  colonists.  They  opposed  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  them 
far  more  than  the  tax  itself.  The  members  in  opposition  urged  the  injustice  and  inexpe- 
diency of  taxing  America,  ?\'id  the  evils  which  had  arisen  from  the  attempt ;  but  Lord 
North  carried  his  bill  by  a  Lrge  majority. 

1772.  The  Exports  from  Georgia,  in  217  vessels,  amounted  to  121,677/.  sterling. 

1773.  Duty  on  Tea  resisted. — The  British  government,  determined  to  carry  into 
execution  the  duty  on  tea.  The  warehouses  of  the  East  India  Company  contained  about 
17,000,000  lbs.  of  tea,  for  which  there  was  no  market.  The  East  India  Company  were 
authorised  by  law  to  export  their  tea,  free  of  duties,  to  all  places  whatever;  by  which  re- 
gulation, tea  would  sell  cheaper  in  America  than  before  it  had  been  made  a  subject  of 
revenue.  The  new  ministerial  plan  was  considered  as  a  direct  attack  on  the  liberties  of 
the  colonists,  which  it  was  the  duty  of  all  to  oppose ;  and  it  was  very  generally  declared 
that,  whoever  should,  directly  or  indirectly,  countenance  this  dangerous  invasion  of  their 
rights,  would  be  considered  an  enemy  to  his  country.  The  East  India  Company  freighted 
several  ships  to  the  colonies  with  tea,  and  appointed  agents  for  its  sale.  Some  cargoes 
were  sent  to  New  York  ;  some  to  Philadelphia  ;  some  to  Charieston,  South  Carolina ;  and 
three  to  Boston.  The  citizens  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  sent  the  ships  back  to  London. 
The  inhabitants  of  Charleston  unloaded  the  tea  and  placed  it  in  celLrs,  prohibited  its  use, 
and  left  it  to  be  thoroughly  damaged.     None  of  it  was  ever  used. 

Tea  destroyed  at  Boston. — The  citizens  of  Boston  resolved  to  send  back  the  tea  ships. 
The  captains  of  the  sliips  had  consented,  if  permitted,  to  return  with  their  cargoes  to 
England  ;  but  the  cuusigiiees  would  not  discharge  them  from  their  charter  parties  ;  the 
custom-house  refused  to  give  them  a  clearance  ;  and  the  governor  would  not  grant  them  a 
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prevent  this^a  nLber  of!led  meTdiS  U  I^^^^^      wSi"  •^'r^"^  °/     '*'° 
their  whole  caries  of  tea  into  the  dock   ^  ^  ''*"^*^  *«  ^'^'P^  ^"'i  f'^^v. 

The  entries  at  the  port  of  Boston,  this  year,  were  587  ;  the  clearances  411 

The  conduct  of  the  cokSwLs  i^prsenS  r^^^^^^  to  both  houses  of  parliament. 

Great  Britain,  but  as  subvemV^  o7trBSh  constiSJ^  "  WkhlT  *^.'  "°""°^"^  ^' 
part  of  the  colonists,  a  biU  was  passed,  by  Xh  Jhrnort  of  TW  1  ^*?f' "^  °°  *''« 

from  the  privUege  of  landing  Ld^LZf  or  Sf  I  jfn^   i!^*"  •  ^^'^'^  ?'^^ 
and  merxihandise;    and  even?  v^l^twf  X  "'jl  "^f  ,^** '^'PP'"^  &««^'  ^''^^' 
-  ~quir«d  to  depart  within  s^  hZ    Lt"  iten^th  (LftT^  "°T,  •''^^'°*'  .^^ 
shut  up  the  harbour  of  Boston  was  sm^i  fi^u     au  .^  ^"®^-     ^^  "»«*»  which 

tafctH  to  ..other  colony  or  to  G^bS^  wX  SLT;?"  "^  ""  '»"°'V  "> 

resolved,  "that  the  1st  da v  of  J„nl   fhn  T  u- u    ^"■g''"^  House  of  Burgesses 

was  to  Jommence  should  S^  it  aZ'  bt  th«  ^,  °\''*'''''  *^!,  "P"'?*''''^  ^^  *»»«  P«^biU 
and  prayer,  devoutly  tTimirthTSvinrfntr^v"  f  "  ^^^  °^  ^'^*^^'  h'^iation, 
whicUre^tenedd^^Sr^^t^tLch^SriSZ^^^  averting  the  heavy  calamity 

one  heart  and  one  mind,  firmly  tHpUsebTaUi^il  "*^  ^  "'"''  ^"^ '  ^'^  ^^«  *^«™ 

American  rights."  On  the  pULaC  if  fhif  rSuSfn  ^T  r  "T'  '"'•"^  'T'^  *°  *^« 
Dunmore,  dSsolved  them:  but  nrev  oi«lv  to  lllfr  »  1-  ^""l^  governor,  the  Earl  of 
signed  an  agreement  T^S  XTdtla^  "VatTart^r^^^^^^  "^  *^f  "«'"'^" 
colonies,  to'^pel  submission  toSt^'^S^U  tl  :^S;dro:  2  mt^  T  '''^' 

several  committees  of  the  other  colonies  Tth^  ^^        T       .<»™™»n'c»te  with  the 
•oJ,  after  diri.e  « Jc,  ".  .tUl„e»  4&^r  ,i,.tt"titt',^hfbltd°?l  ^°"  ^'"^ 

^^^.T;7±^t  *• "- """» s.^-  vtit'-oS^pirrr 

the  bill  was  carried  braYZ.  ILI':'"'*'^  *'™"-     ^f'*''  '""«'»  «PP°"tion  in  both  houses. 
i/t^yor  re.c.ui»4»uf  the  Trade  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  Colonies.-Soon  after 
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parliament  had  passed  the  bill  for  restraining  the  trade  of  New  England,  intelligence  was 
received,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  middle  and  southern  colonies  were  supporting  their 
northern  brethren  in  every  measure  of  opposition,  a  bill  was  in  consequence  brought  in 
and  passed  for  imposing  similar  restrictions  on  the  colonies  of  East  and  West  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  the  counties  on  the  Delaware.'  The 
omission  of  New  York,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina,  in  this  bill,  was  considered  in 
America  as  calculated  to  promote  disunion ;  but  the  three  exempted  colonies  scorned  to 
accept  the  favour,  and  voluntarily  subjected  themselves  to  the  same  restraints  as  were  im- 
posed on  the  other  colonies. 

1777.  Bibles  to  be  imported. — It  having  been  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  the  proper 
types  for  printing  the  Bible  were  not  to  be  had  in  America,  and  that  the  paper  could  not 
be  procured  but  with  great  difficulties  and  risk.  Congress  directed  the  commUtee  of  com- 
merce to  import  20,000  copies  of  the  Bible. 

1781.  Bank  of  North  America  established.— A  national  bank  was  instituted  this 
year,  projected  by  Robert  Morris,  one  of  the  delegates  of  Pennsylvania,  whom  Congress 
had  appointed  treasurer.  The  cap^ital  of  400,000  dollars,  he  divided  in  shares  of  400 
dollars  each,  in  money  of  gold  or  silver,  to  be  procured  by  subscriptions.  Twelve  directors 
were  to  manage  the  bank,  which  was  denominated  by  Congress,  "  The  President,  Directors, 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  North  America."  To  the  financial  skill  of  Mr.  Morris  the 
country  was  greatly  indebted.  Under  his  able  management  public  credit  revived  ;  the  army 
was  paid;  and  public  operations  maintained  in  the  field  and  the  cabinet. 

1 784.  Trade  of  New  Haven.— The  foreign  trade  of  New  Haven,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  late  war,  revived.  The  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port,  engaged 
in  the  West  India  and  foreign  trade,  amounted  to  thirty-three ;  of  which  number  one  was 
a  ship  of  300  tons,  four  were  square  rigged  vessels,  or  brigs  ;  the  otfiers,  sloops  of  sixty 
to  1 10  tons. 

First  United  States  Voyage  to  China.— The  impress  of  China,  a  ship  of  360  ton?, 
commanded  by  John  Green  of  Boston,  sailed  from  New  York  in  February  for  Canton,  and 
returned  the  following  year.     This  was  the  first  voyage  from  the  United  States  to  China. 

1785.  Treati/  with  Fh4ssia. — A  treaty  of  amity  and  commeree  was  .oncluded  be- 
tween the  King  of  Prussia  and  the  United  States. 

1786.  Act  for  a  Mint.— Aa  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  for 
establishing  a  mint  for  the  coinage  of  g^ld,  silver,  and  copper. 

1788.  Card  Manufactory.— A  card  manufactory  was  set  up  in  Boston,  with  a  newly 
invented  machine,  essentially  lessening  the  necessity  of  manual  labour. 

Cotton  planted  in  Georgia  and  Carotin  J. — Richard  Leake,  Esq.,  made  an  extensive 
and  very  successful  experiment  for  the  planting  of  cotton  in  Georgia.  Several  planters  in 
Geor^a  and  Carolina  followed  the  example  with  success.  The  black  cotton  seed  was 
brought  about  this  time  into  Georgia  from  the  Bahamas. 

1789.  BarrelFs  Sound. — Barrell's  Sound,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  visited 
by  Captain  Gray  in  the   Washington. 

1791.  Bank  of  the  United  States.— The  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of 
10,000,000  dollars,  was  established  at  Philadelphia,  by  the  style  of  "The  President, 
Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States."  The  revenue  of  the  United 
States  was  4,771,200  dollars  ;  and  the  expenditure,  3,798,436  dollars. 

Exports  from  New  York. — The  exports  from  New  York  to  foreiffn  parts  amounted 
2,505,465  dollars.  ®     ^ 

Commerce  of  Providence. — The  number  of  siul  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  county 
of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island,  was  129  ;  the  tonnage  was  11,942.* 

First  Export  of  Cotton  from  the  United  States— The  first  bale  of  cotton,  of 
American  gioxyth,  was  exported  this  year  from  the  United  States  to  England. 

Cotton  Spinning. — A  factory  for  spinning  cotton  by  water  power  was  put  in  operation 
by  Samuel  Slater,  at  Pawtucket,  in  Rhode  Island. 

1792.  United  States  Mint. — Congress  passed  an  act  for  establishing  a  mint,  and 
regfulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States. 


*  In  1764,  there  belonged  to  the  same  county  fifty-four  sail  of  vessels,  of  4320  tons. 
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5an*».— The  South  Carolina  Bank,  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Bank  of  New 
Hainpshire  established.     The  Union  Bank  in  Boston  incorporated. 

Exports  of  Charleston.— The  exports  from  Charleston,   South  Carolba,  this  year 
were  estimated  at  2,917,979  dollars.  ^      ' 

Culture  of  SilA.~The  rearing  of  mulberry-trees  and  silk-worms,  and  the  culture  of 
sUk,  so  far  succeeded  in  Connecticut,  that  a  minister  in  Branford  had  a  silk  gown  made  for 
him  this  year  at  his  own  house.  This  was  the  first  clergyman's  gown  made  in  America  • 
o  HtSfJ!Z"l\y  *^^  ^"^'^^  5tafe«.— The  revenues  of  the  United  States  estimated 'at 
8,700,000  dollars.  The  tonnage  of  vessels  which  paid  duty  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  between  the  1st  of  October,  1791,  and  the  30th  of  September,  1792,  including 
the  coasting  and  fishing  vessels,  was  upwards  of  800,000  tons. 

1793.  Navigation  of  New  For*.— There  entered  the  port  of  New  York  683  vessels 
trom  toreign  ports,  and  1381  coasting  vessels. 

^^"^cV/Jtr^^'i^i  -S'""^*-— The  exports  of  the  United  States  were  estimated  at 
upwards  of  26,000,000  dollars.  «^«»i.«u  »., 

A-r  ^inr.  f^T'"'*'""T;^P®  ^*'"®  °^  exports  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  upwards  of 
47,000,000  dollars.     The  net  value  of  imports  and  tonnage  was  nearly  8,000,000  dollars. 

LAarkstonand  Baltimore.- The  first  vessel  from  Carolina  for  the  East  Indies,  sailed 
this  year  from  Charleston.  The  value  of  imports  to  Baltimore  was  upwards  of  5,000,800 
dollars.  There  arrived  at  Baltimore,  this  year,  109  ships,  162  brigs  and  snows,  and  5464 
bay  craft.  *  °  ' 

1797.  Exports  and  Post  office.— The  value  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
amounted  to  57,000,000  dollars.  The  mails  of  the  United  States  were  carried  over 
14,385  miles  of  temtory  ;  m  which  space  there  were  upwards  of  480  post-offices.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-oflSce,  this  year,  was  46,000  dollars. 

1790.  Protection  of  Commhce.-An  act  was  passed  more  effectually  to  protect  the 
commerce  and  coasts  of  the  United  States.  This  "jct  was  passed  in  May.  In  June,  Con- 
gress passed  an  act  to  authorise  the  defence  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States 
against  French  depredations. 

1800.     Bankruptcy.— Cowgtess  enacted  a  law  for  establishing  a  uniform  system  of 

Census,  Skipping,  and  Post-office.— Qy  the  second  census,  the  number  of  inhabi- 
tants was  5,305,482.  The  shipping  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  939,000  tons.  The 
revenue  of  the  post-office  was  80,000  dollars. 

Ca«a/.— Santee  canal,  extending  twenty-two  miles  between  Santee  and  Cooper 
nvers,  began  to  be  passed  through  by  boats.  It  cost  the  proprietors  above  600,000 
dollars;  a  sum  exceeding  seven  times  the  amount  of  what  the  province  sold  for  seventy- 
two  years  before."  ^ 

1800  to  1845.  Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  the  pro- 
gress of  American  navigation  and  trade  will  be  found  illustrated  in  the  preceding 
and  following  tables.  {See  also  Commercial  and  Financial  Legislation  of  Eng- 
land  and  America.)  The  United  States,  for  the  first  fifteen  years,  experienced 
some  of  the  evils  of  European  warfare,  and,  in  common  with  England  and  the 
British  possessions,  the  calamity  attendant  upon  a  war,  which  with  more  wisdom 
on  the  part  of  the  respective  governments,  never  would  have  occurred. 

In  advocating  commercial  freedom  between  nations,  we  have  always  done  so, 
believing  that  the  greater  the  international  trade  and  consequent  interests,  the 
stronger  were  the  bonds  for  a  lasting  peace.  During  the  last  thirty  years, 
peace  has  happily  subsisted  between  the  mother  land  and  America. 

•  Stiles,  Lit  Diary.  The  Rev.  Jason  Atwater,  minister  of  Branford,  showed  the  gown  to  Dr. 
««  u  'r  »  *'"®*  •  "*  ™'^  *"**  manufactured  the  silk  from  liis  own  trees  and  worms."  On  the 
aothof  Janiiarjj,j791,  Dr.  8tiies«'saw  a  pairof  silk  stockings,  woven  at  Norwich,  inaloommad^ 
incrc  weigncu  lour  ounces- white.  Also,  a  handkerchief  made  at  Worthlord,  two  ounces  and 
a  halt;  both  made  of  silk  raised  in  New  Haven  and  Northford. " 
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Imposts  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  for  Fifty-five  Yean,  Payments  into  the 
Treasury,  and  Cost  of  collecting  Revenue.— For  Details  of  the  several  States,  see 
each  State. 
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20,753,098 

20,109,572 

33,026,233 

47,980,472 

07,064,097 

36,860.206 

61,527,097 

78,665,922 

70,971,780 

94,116,925 

72,483,160 

S^800,033 

77,699,074 

9^566,911 

101,936,968 

108,343,160 

22,430,960 

62,203,231 

66,767.974 

61,316.831 

38,627,336 

27,865,997 

6,937,441 

63,567,753 

81,920,462 

87,671,669 

03,381,133 

70,142,621 

69,691,669 

64,974,382 

72,160387 

74,609,030 

75,060,657 

99,539,388 

77,999,322 

83,324,837 

72,364,686 

72,368,671 

73,840,906 

81,310,983 

87,176,943 

00,140,433 

104,336,973 

131,603,977 

128,663,040 

117,419,376 

108,486,616 

121,028,416 

132,069,946 

131,891,803 

104,691,634 

100,063,266 

111,300.046 


Value  of  Import* 

intc  the 

United  Bute*. 


dollar*. 

52,300,000 

81,900,000 

31,100,000 

34,600,000 

69,756,268 

81,436,161 

79,379,406 

68,991.700 

79,068,148 

01,292,768 

111,363,911 

.76,333,333 

64,666,666 

86,000,000 

120,000,000 

129,000,000 

138,900,000 

56,000,000 

59,400,000 

85,400,000 

93,400,000 

77,030,000 

32,00,%000 

13,969,000 

113,041,174 

147,103,000 

99,390,000 

124,790,000 

87,135.000 

74,460,000 

02,989,721 

83,341,941 

77,679,307 

80,649,007 

96,340,079 

84,974,477 

70,484,068 

88,609,824 

74,492,927 

70,876,030 

103,191,134 

101,020,266 

108,118,311 

126,921,332 

149,899,743 

180,980,033 

140,989,217 

113,717,404 

163,093,133 

107,141,919 

187,946,177 

100,163,087 

89,260,896 

108,439,039 


Fajment*  into 

Treaanry  on  aecoiint 

of  Duty. 


dollar*  et*. 

4,399,473  99 

8,443,070  89 

4,199,300  60 

4,801,069  S8 

6,988,401  36 

6,567,087  04 

7,940,649  09 

7,106,061  03 

0,610,449  31 

9,080,933  73 

10,760,778  93 

12,438,239  74 

10,479.417  61 

11,098,665  33 

12,936,487  04 

14/167,008  17 

15945,931  61 

16,363,550  68 

7,357,900  63 

8,983,309  31 

13,313,333  73 

8,098,777  63 

13,234,638  35 

5,998,773  08 

7,183,942  33 

36,306,874  87 

36,283,348  40 

17,176,383  00 

20,383,608  76 

19,009,613  IS 

18,119,705  97 

34,066,166  43 

33,403,034  90 

35,486,817  86 

31,653,871  00 

36,003,861  97 

17,948,960  57 

29,961.391  90 

37,688,701  11 

38,389,605  05 

36,596.118  19 

30,341,175  69 

14,177,678  53 

18,960,709  06 

36,800,736  66 

30,818,337  67 

18,134,131  01 

19,703,839  49 

39,934,533  96 

15,104,790  93 

19,019,492  17 

10,022,746  84 

17,000.000  00 


Coat  of  CoUeetian, 
fte. 


dollaia  eta. 

330,941  01 
161.754  8* 
18S.363  IS 
ttl,t60  3S 
360,S1W  38 
191,806  9S 
343,434  36 
379,879  33 
411^183  4S 
440^373  61 
48S,nS70 
401,105  M 
405,936  37 
488.833  M 
S97.94I  94 
61S.7e9  88 
6I^•SI  71 
S69JS9  14 
408,130  77 
437.308  7t 

441,130  m 

477,736  67 

414,171  88 

353,561  14 

476,007  01 

819,038  38 

783.308  09 

766,306  90 

810,330  14 

777,764  88 

700,538  97 

788,964  83 

766009  03 

779,739  88 

889,302  93 

886,900  48 

880,818  27 

032,093  63 

1,013,067  58 

1,055,115  37 

1,216,009  97 

1,819,975  36 

U51,643  97 

1,264,949  37 

1,384,997  69 

1397,409  10 

1,493,947  84 

1.614,693  34 

1,734,591  89 

1,543,319  34 

1,483,960  OS 

1,458,443  98 


.TOO*  ^S.""!*..''-    ]Sf  ?^'  ■mon;*  0'  dude*  on  import*,  from  the  lit  of  October,  1789,  to  the  30th  of  September. 
1790,  according  to  the  oiBeial  report  of  the  secretary,  waa  1,903,709  dollar*  4Hi  cent*.  ovpmaBw, 

t  To  December  31,  the  following  yean  end  the  30th  of  September  until  1843,  inclualre. 

t  For  nine  month*  ending  the  30th  of  June. 

i  For  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June. 

We  have  already  given  detached  tables  of  the  principal  articles  exported.— 
See  Produce  of  Mines,  of  the  Forest,  of  the  Sea,  of  Agriculture,  and 
of  Manufactures. 
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AMERICA. 


IMPOKTS  into  the  United  States  from  the  Ut^of  October.  179o,  to  the  30th  of  September. 


YBAns. 


1799.. 
1706.. 
1797  . 
1708.. 
1799.. 
1800.. 
1801.. 


FROM 


OrcBt 
firitflin 
and  Dc- 
pcnden- 

ciea. 


1821.... 

ism.. .. 

1823.... 
1824,... 
182S.... 
182G.... 
1827.... 
1828...., 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836...... 

1837 

1838 , 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


doDara. 
30,972,213 
41,1*7,345 
32,620,643 
23,703,841 
37,211,910 
42,977,590 
A9,tl3,S22 


28,277,938 

39,327,829 

34,072,878 

32,732,340 

42,304,812 

32,212,356 

S>,036,374 

33,891,484 

27,582,082 

26,804,984 

47,».'S6,7I7 

42,406,024 

43,085,805 

52,670,208 

89,049,307 

86,022,015 

l»,«89,S57 

49,051,181 

71,000,351 

30,130,021 

91,009,638 

38,613,043 

28,978,582 

45,458,900 


France 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 


dollars. 
20,229,017 
19,043,114 
18,072,927 
17,808,102 
.3,180,168 
0,(i44,323 
I4,60t),U45 


Spain  and 
Depen- 
dencios. 


5,900,381 
7,0.59,342 
6,603,343 
8,120,763 
11,833,381 
G,S88,800 
9,448,362 
10,287,&05 
9,016,970 
8,240,883 
14,737,585 
I2,7ol,«13 
I.H,PU'2,!)13 
17,557,245 
83,362,584 
37,036,235 
22,407,817 
18,087,140 
33,234,110 
17,008,127 
24,187,444 
17,223,390 
7,830,137 
1,795,247 


dollars. 
3,942,445 
3,803,360 
0.062.P": 

9.: 

14,4' 
16,0, , 

'8,240,. 


Nefher- 

Unds  and 

Depen- 

donoios. 

dollars. 

3,099,ril5 

4,857,934 

5.'";  3,24'? 

"S-'JO 

>i0 

27 

-./,473 


Sweden 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 


0,6.'5S,728 
12,,370,84l 
H,23.1,5fl0 
Ifi,.577,I0fi 
n,.'>0fi,2,37 
0,083,420 
9,100,369 
8,107,946 
0,801,374 
8,373,681 
11,701,201 
10,803,290 
13,431,207 
13,527.464 
15,617.140 
19,345,000 
18,927,871 
15,971,3011 
19  276,795 
14,019,647 
10,310,303 
12,176,588 
6,980,504 
13,779,491 


2,034.272 

2,70H,lfi2 

2,!  25,587 

2,35.\525 

2,205,378 

2,174,181 

1,722,070 

1,000,431 

1,617,334 

1,356,769 

1,653,031 

2,358,474 

2,347.343 

2,127,886 

2,003,718 

3.861,514 

3,370,828 

2,194,238 

3,473,220 

2,326,806 

2,440,437 

2,214,520 

815,451 

2,681,498 


dol'ars. 

671,490 
751.3"a 
Bin  j;g 

319.848 
562,409 
474,656 
545,039 

l,369,8e!> 

1,544,907 

1,, 503,0.50 

1,101,730 

1,417,.598 

1,292,182 

1,285,048 

1,940,78,'! 

1,303,050 

1,308,040 

1,120,730 

1,190.804 

1.200,800 

1,126.341 

1,316,308 

1,299,003 

1,468,878 

000.790 

1.666,142 

1,275.458 

1,229,641 

914,176 

278,674 

445,533 


Denmark 
and  De- 
penden- 
cies. 


dollars. 
2,614,449 
3,283,787 
2,739,516 
\343,206 
^941,030 
1,370,909 
3,436,369 

1,909,730 
2,539.406 
1,324,932 
2,110/166 
1,539,602 
2,117,164 
2,340,171 
2,374,069 
2,086,177 
1,671,218 
1,652,216 
1,182,708 
1,106,872 
1,684,368 
1,403,902 
1,874,340 
1,266,906 
1,644,869 
1,546,758 
976,678 
1,084,321 
584,321 
485,285 
6.10,510 


Portugal 
and  De. 
penden- 
cies. 


dollars. 
2,223,777 
2,178,326 
2,138,305 
1,421,346 
1,314,984 
1,«»5,736 
1.418,434 

748,423 
881,200 
533,635 
601, i  22 
733,443 
765,803 
650.001 
433,555 
687,869 
471,643 
307,590 
485,264 
655,137 
699,122 

1.125,713 
672,070 
088,291 
7*5,058 

1,182,323 
909,884 
874,841 
374,684 
71,369 
237,013 


China. 


dollars. 
1,144,103 
2,459,410 
2,319,064 
2,309,304 
3,210,262 
4,613,463 
4,958,356 

3.111,951 
5,242,556 
6,511,425 

9,618,502 
7,533,115 
7,422,186 
3,617,183 
5,339,108 
4,680,847 
3,878,141 
3,083,205 
5,344,007 
7,541,570 
7,892  327 
5.987,187 
7,324,810 
8,965,337 
4,704,3,56 
3,678,509 
6,640,820 
3,885,388 
4,934,645 
4,385,566 
4,931,256 


Hanso 

Towns. 


dollars 

1.063,433 

2,176,480 

2,75,5,077 

3,7,18,763 

6,928,511 

4,998,975 

4.686.737 

990,105 
1,578,757 
1,081,026 
2,527,830 
2,739,326 
2,816,549 
1,0.38,958 
3,644,392 
2,274,278 
1,873,278 
3,493,301 
2,865,090 
2,2*7,7*8 
.'t,3.55,8,'56 
3,H41,!I43 
4,094,820 
5.642,221 
2,847,358 
4,849,1.')() 
2,521,493 
2,449,964 
2,274,019 
920,865 
8,156,386 


Italy. 


dollarK. 


073,463 
1,562,«33 
1,369,440 
1,020,439 
1,454.022 
1.120,749 
1,013,126 
:, 607 ,417 
1,400,988 

940,854 
1,704,264 
1,619,793 

999,134 
1.4S*,063 
1,497,977 
1,970,246 
1,827,181 

944,238 
1,182,297 
1,157,200 
1,151.836 

987,828 

364,828 
1,559,699 


YEARS. 


1795. 
■  790. 
1797. 
1798., 
1799., 
1800., 
1801.. 


PRO  M— continued. 


Mexico. 


1821.. 

1822.. 

1823.. 

1884.. 

1826.. 

1826.. 

1827. ,  , 

1828... 

1829.., 

1830... 

1831... 

1832... 

1833... 

1834... 

1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839.... 
1840... 
1841..., 
1813..., 
1813.... 
1844.... 


dollars. 
1,168,715 
1,382,878 
1,418,418 
1,067,1.52 
2,274.913 
l,92l,99fi 
1,072,060 

1. 898,199 
3,307,328 
2,258,777 
8,800,663 

2,067,110 
2,617,169 
2,086,077 
2,788,362 
2,218,995 
1,621,890 
1,608,3*8 
3,261,852 
2,772,550 
2,595,840 
2,395,243 
2,778,554 
2,810,116 
1,898,380 
2,393,894 
2. ,572,427 
2,817,488 
I, .350. 106 
742,803 
1,059,410 


dollars. 
85,186 
13,050 
52,898 
■  6,873 

101,397 
26,937 
4,711 

3,727 

1,590 

7,123 

188 

9.579 

120 

167 

1,860 

3,314 

7,386 

10,691 

12,740 


dollars . 


Columbia 


dollars. 


Central 
Ame- 
rica. 


BraiU. 


dollars,    dollar*. 


4,400 

.. 

2,183 

103,384 

217 

16,5,718 

318,116 

.. 

303,8471 

.. 

39.5,0261 

480,892 

,. 

445,3991 

678,.581l 

4,044,617 
3,916,198 
5,231,867 
4,814,258 
5,0*0,761 
.5,235,241 
M66,749 
4,283,994 
5,492,818 
8,066  068 
9,490,446 
5,615,810 
5,6.54,002 
i  3,300,703 
8;t,  127, 1.53 
4,175,001 
3,284,957 
1,90,5,696 
2,782.406 
2,327,002 


1,837,050 

2,079,784 

1,550,848 

1,484,856 

1,255,310 

1,120,095 

1,207,154 

1.439,182 

1,924,622 

1,727,188 

1,662,764 

1,096,650 

1,567,345 

1,615.249 

2,073,816 

1,572,648 

2,156,121 

1,720,,558 

1,307,013 

1,4.39,479 


96,789 
204,270 
291,342 
204,770 
311,931 
302,882 
lg8,.504 
288,316 
266,746 
170,008 
215,430 
I0.5,3(H 
103,402 
159,614 
192,845 
189,021 
186,911 
124.094 
.Wl,137 
223,408 


60,5,120 
1,486,567 
1,214,810 
2,074,119 
1,15<I,707 
2,156,678 
2,060.071 
3,0!I7,752 
8,53,5,467 
2,491.460 
2,375,829 
3,890,8J5 
.5,089,093 
4,729,969 
5,574,466 
7,210,100 
4,091,803 
3,191,238 
5,898,955 
4,917,296 
6,302,6,53 
,5,948,814 
3,747,0.58 
5,883,806 


Argentine    „..,, 
HepubUo.    '^'""• 


dollars. 


dollars. 


Haytl. 


dollars. 


749,771 

628,769 

80,065 

317,466 

912,114 

1,431,883 

928,103 

1,560,171 

1,877,117 

1,430,118 

878,61 

1,053,503 

989,442 

1,010,008 

1,I50,.546 

787,964 

1,957,747 

2,4I7„541 

79.3,988 

1.421,192 
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1  of  September, 


Haniio 
Towns, 


iMly. 


(lollarK. 


990,165 
I,W8,7J7 
1.981,020 
2,fl27,830 
•i,739,92fi 
2,81  ft  1)49 
I,C38,.'158 
3,fi44,392 

a,a74,«73 

I,873,27» 
3.493,301 
2,Hri.i,090 
2,'«7,716 
3,363,856 
3,841,943 
4,004,820 
$.041,221 
2,847,358 
4,849,1.V) 
2,521,493 
2,449,964 
1,274,0 1 » 
920,86  f 
1,156,386 


073,403 

1,3(!S,»33 

1,369,440 

1,020,439 

1,4.14.022 

1,120,749 

1,013,126 

:. 007.417 

1,400,.'S88 

940,294 

1,704,204 

1.619,795 

999,134 

1,421,063 

1.457,977 

1,970,246 

l,8«7,18l 

044,238 

1.182,297 

1,157,200 

1,151,236 

987,628 

564,228 

1.559,699 


Chili, 
dollan. 


HayU. 

dollan. 


229,.V>9 
629,9.|9 
184,093 
781,86.1, 
410,118 
182,985 
113,758 
S04,623 
334,130 

r8r,409 

>I7,0H.'> 
•  I  1, 407 
180,130 
M2,093 
86,041 
;  1 6,830 
130.980 
31,039 

9(1,370 ; 


2,246.257 
2.341,817 
2,392,733 
2,247,235 
2,005,320 
1.511,830 
,781.300 
2,l63,.'i85 
1,799,809 
1.997,140 
1,980,578 
2,0.'>3,386 
1,740,058 
2,113,717 
2,347,».')6 
1,828,019 
,440,85(> 
1,275,762 
,377,080 
1,292.824 
1,809.684 
1,206,097 
898,417 
,441,214 
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YEARS.        Mexioo, 


1831.... 

isaa.... 

I8U...., 

IBM...., 

IBSS...., 

I8t6 

1827 

lax 

1819 

18M 

1811..  .. 

I88S 

18Sa 

18S4 

18U 

1886 , 

18S7 

1838 

18S9 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 


dolUn. 


6.470,144 
6,i81,«(0 
4,I7S,as7 
>.8a6,484 
a.S3l,ISl 
4,887,4W 
6,l7«iai8 
8,407.541 
3,408,001 

s.a«a.OM 

9,019,SS1 
6,041,683 

s,88asas 

t,l64,097 
8.787,861 
S.AlS,a41 
8,086,680 
l,<a4.a3S 
1,471,937 
1,794,883 


VeneraeU. 
New  GrBomda, 
•Dd   Boaador, 


dollan. 


>,S39,atS 

i,9sa,07a 

044,334 

884,334 
767,348 
490,900 
638,149 
■>U7,0I4 
937,348 
793,807 
1,064.016 
839,338 
1,080,109 
734,730 
730,783 
919.133 
873,987 
760,936 
743,433 
633,078 


Central 
America. 


doUan. 


00,533 
119,774 
334,773 
180,373 
339,834 
330,118 
306,497 
838,807 
878,016 
184,140 
188,793 
189,818 
187,663 
343,040 
316,34* 
317,946 
149,918 
68,466 
33,966 
180,376 


BraiU. 


doUart. 
1,881,760 
1,463,030 
1,341,390 
3,301,904 
9,303,734 
3,300,340 
1,863,806 
1,088,703 
1.939,037 
1,843,338 
3,076,003 
3,034,704 
8,373,101 
3.080,331 
3,008,686 
3,004,936 
1,743,300 
3,637,194 
3,637,483 
3,806,874 
8,517,273 
3,601,803 
1,793,388 
3,818,383 


Araentine 

and  GiapUtine 

Rapubliea, 


dollan. 


573,320 

379,340 

181,804 

184,328 

636,083 

629.887 

639,770 

033,040 

009,738 

971,837 

708,018 

384,933 

273,873 

396,994 

465,363 

319,006 

818,170 

681,228 

567,334 

966.468 


OhUi. 


dollan. 


021,438 
1,447,498 
1,703,601 
3,639,403 
1,431,134 
1.630,114 
1,368,155 
1,231,110 
1,463,940 
1,476,355 
941,884 
937,917 
1,487,799 
1,370,364 
1,704,553 
1,738,828 
1,103,988 
1,639,676 
1,040,463 
1,105,331 


Tesii. 


dollari. 


r 

§■ 


1,007,038 

1,347,8(10 

1,123,680 

1,037,314 

1,158,857 

899,066 

143,963 

377,548 


Statement  showing  the  Vdue  of  Wrts  into  the  United  States  for  Twenty  Yea« 
distinguishrtig  the  leading  Districts  of  Entry.  ^  ' 


YEARS,'     chniaMi. 


1831... 
1833... 
1833... 
1834... 
1835... 
1836... 
1837... 
1838... 
1839... 
1830. 


dollan. 
14336,733 
18,337,320 
17,607,160 
15,378,758 
13,848,141 
17,063,483 
13470,864 
18,070,444 
13,330^744 
IMi  10.458,344 

JSi 14.360,056 

'"•°  '       18,118,000 

19,940,011 
17,673,139 
10,800,373 
35,681,463 
10,084,668 
13,300,933 
19,385,323 
16,313.858 
30,318,003 


New  York. 


1833 

18(3 

1834 

!88S 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 


doUan. 
33,639,346 
35,443,638 
30,431349 
36,113,733 
40,630,174 
38,115,630 
38,719,644 
41,027,703 
34,743.807 
35,624,970 
67,077,417 
53,314,403 
36,018,449 
73,188,504 
88.101,305 
118,283,416 
79,301,723 
68,453,306 
99,883,438 
60,440,780 
73,713,430 


Penn- 
■ylrania. 


dollan. 

8,138,933 

11,874,170 

13,606.770 

11,868.331 

13,041,707 

13,851,770 

11,313,035 

13,884,408 

10,100,153 

8,702,133 

13,194,083 

10.678,358 

10,481,330 

10,470.168 

13.380,937 

16.068.333 

11,680.111 

9,360,371 

18,030,713 

8.464,883 

10,346,698 


Maryland. 


dollan. 
4,070.843 
4,703,486 
4,046.170 
4,551,643 
4,751,815 
4.938.569 
4,405,708 
6,630,694 
4,804.135 
4,833,866 
4,826,877 
4,630,303 
5*437,057 
4.647/183 
6.647,153 
7,131,867 
7,837,038 
3,701,860 
6,905.383 
4.910,746 
6,101,313 


South  Caro- 
lina. 


dollan. 

3,007,113 

3,383,386 

3,410,101 

3,166,183 

1,898,297 

1,534,483 

1.434,106 

1,343,048 

1,139,618 

1,054,610 

1,338,163 

1,313,723 

1,517,705 

1,787,367 

1,801,805 

3,801,361 

3.510,860 

^818,791 

3.086.077 

3,068,870 

1,857,431 


Loniiiana. 


TOTAI,, 


dollan. 
8,379717 
3.817,338 
4,383,125 
4,539,769 
4.290,034 
4,167,531 
4,531,645 
6,217,881 
6,867,309 
7,699,083 
9,766,603 
8,871,663 
9,5e0..60S 
13.781.809 
17,310.814 
15,117,640 
14,030.013 
9.406.808 
13,064.063 
10,673.100 
10,356,350 


dollarn. 
63.677,367 
83,341.541 
77.670.367 
80.540.007 
06.340.073 
84,974,477 
79,431,068 
88,800.834 
74,403,537 
70,876,930 
103.101.134 
101,030.366 
108.118,311 
126,531.3J3 
140,805,743 
1804180,035 
140,089,317 
113.717,404 
163.003,133 
107,141,819 
137,066,177 


ttECAPITULATION  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


!   11 


YEARS. 

Iniporta. 

I82S 

dnllura. 

n6,340,075 

70,870,020 

129,391,347 

107,14l,.'ilO 

1830 

1835 

1840 

IM5 

Export*. 


dallars. 

09,,'>35,388 

7;t,84B.508 

121,093,577 

131,871,350 


FOUEION  TRADE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES. 


885 


ce   aa   aeparoto 


Of  theso  amounts  there  were  imported  from  and  exported  to— 


TaxM. 

1. 

dollu*. 

] 

8 

1 

rf 

^ 

1.007,M9 

i,a47,gm 

I,I»,5S0 

1,(»7,«14 

l,IU,M7 

899,066 

l«,9fi3 

_i 

S77,M8 

Venty  Years, 


TOTAI,, 


dollarii. 
6«.87r,Sa7 
83,341,541 

77,6;a,ttr 

80,949,007 
96.340.07S 
84,974,477 
79,4Sl,0fl8 
88,009,834 
74,403,S»7 
70,870^9*0 
103,101,134 
101,030,368 
108,118,311 
136,S<1,3J3 
149,808,749 
1804I80,03S 
140,989,317 
113.717,404 
163,093,133 
107,141,819 
137.066,177 


STATES, 
at  the  five 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


ists. 

1830., 
1835.. 
1840.. 
1845.. 


1835. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 
1846. 


isas. 

1830. 
1835., 
1840. 
1845.. 


1835. 
1830. 
1835. 
1840. 
1845. 


1835. 

1830. 
1838. 
4840. 
1848. 


ORBAT  BRITAIN  AND  DBPBNDBNCIB8, 


Imports. 


dolUn. 
43,394,813 
36,801,084 
08,949,307 
39,130,933 


Bzport*. 


PRANOB  AND  DBPBNDBNCIBS. 


Import!. 


dollui. 

44,317,535 

81,647,881 

60,167,609 

70,833,986 


SPAIN  AND  DBPBNDBNCIBS. 


9,333,701 

8,373,681 

1^617,140 

14,019,680 


MBXIOO. 


4,044,647 
5,S3»,S4t 
0,490,446 
4,178,001 


5,84«,T80 
6.049,051 
7,W9,37U 
7.6I8AI7 


8,470,144 
4,837,488 
0,039,331 
3,SI^34I 


NETHERLANDS  AND  DBPENOBNOIES, 


1,383,360 
1,356,763 
3,963,718 
3,326,806 


5,898,490 
4,563,437 
4,411,053 
4,546,083 


SWEDEN  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 


1,417,808 
1,398,640 
1,316,803 
1,378,468 


869,850 
961,739 
603,893 
683,840 


dolUn. 
11,835,581 
8,340,888 
33,363,884 
17,008,137 


Bipoftt. 


BRAZIL. 


3,186,707 
1,491,460 
N874,466 
4,937,396 


dollan. 
11,891,337 
Ii300;i38 

M,335,060 
33,388,909 


3,393,784 
1,843,338 
3,608,680 
3,806,874 


THE  HANSE TOWNS. 


3,739,830 
1,873.378 
3,841,943 
3,831,493 


RUSSIA. 


3.007,110 
1,631,899 
3496,345 
3,572,437 


3,131,033 
3,374,880 
3,538,376 
4,198,459 


387,401 

416,875 

885,447 

1,169/181 


DENMARK  AND  DEPENDENCIES. 

1,839,503 
1,671,318 
1,403,903 


976,678 


2,701,088 
3,014,085 
1,780,490 
1,193,800 


Showing  the  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports,  and  the  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage 
annually  Entered  and  Cleared  in  the  United  States,  from  the  Year  1821  to  the  Year 
1830,  Doth  inclusive  ;  from  the  same  source  as  above. 


1831 — ToUl  import  of  the  United  Stateit.  .din.    62,585,734 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      64,974,383 
Americaa  tonaige  eBt«red..toiu  705,098 
Foreign                 „               ..    „      61.536 

Total  entered 846,634 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tona  804,947 
Foreign  „  ..    „      83,073 

Total  cleared 888,030 

1822.— Total  import  of  tlie  United  SUtea..dln.    83,241,341 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      73,160,381 
American  tonnage  entered..tona  787,064 
Foreign                „               ..    „    100,541 

Total  entered 888,303 

American  tonnage  cleared.. torn  813,748 
Foreign  „  ..    „      97,490 

Total  cleared 911,238 

4833.— Total  import  of  the  United  SUtea.  .dirt.    77,879,267 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      74,600,030 
American  tonnage  entered.. tona  779,371 

Foreign  „  ..    „    110.468 

ToUI  entered 804,739 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tons  810,761 
Foreign  „  ..    „    119,740 

ToUl  cleared 930,501 

1834.— Total  import  of  the  United  States,  .dirs.    80,849,007 

—  „      export  „  .,     „      78,986,687 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  880,033 
Foreign                „               ,.    „    103,367 

Total  entered 082,400 

American  tonnage  cleared,  .tons  019,278 
Foreign  „  ..    „    103,552 

Total  cleared 1,021,830 

1823.— Total  import  of  the  United  States,  .dirs.    96,340,07r, 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      09,835,388 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  880,754 

Foreign  „  ..    „      93,927 

Total  entered 073,08 1 


AfM-rUa: 
Foreign 


tiJsnagi-.sSsarB!'.. 
Total  deaied  , . 


„      03,080 


■  1,055,146 


1830.— Total  import  of  the  United  States.  .dIrs.    84,974,477 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      77  596'8Ja 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  942,200 
Foreign                „               ,.    „    ios,654 

Total  entered i  047  860 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tons  993,012  '      ' 
Foreign  „         ^    ••   „     99,417 

Totsl  cleared i  0S3  420 

1837.— Total  import  of  the  United  States.. dlrs.   WsToos 

—  „      export  „  ..     „      82331*837 
American  tonnage  entered.. tons  918,301 

Foreign  ,,  ..    „    137,580 

*    „<        JF°*^^  entered 1,085,980 

American  tonnage  c];^i,Ted..tons  980,842 
Foreign  ^    •'    '•    "'.««> 

Totalclearod 1. Ill  793 

1838.-TotaI  import  of  the  United  Stntes..  .dlrs.    88,609,8«4 
■~  n      export  „  ..    „      73,364*086 

American  tonnage  entered. .tons  868,381  ' 

Foreign  ,,  ..   „    130,283 

A      J         Total  entered 1,018,604 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tons  897,404 
Foreign  ,,         ,    ••    ..    181,030 

Total  cleared i  nja  Jii 

1839.-Total  import  of  the  United  States.,  .dlrs.    M^nfiin 
"^  '•      export  ,,  ^^  73.388.671 

American  tonnage  entered..tons  872  9*49 
Foreign  „  ..   „    130,743 

Total  entered 1003  003 

American  tonnage  cleared.. tons  944799         ' 
Foreign  .  ..   „    133006 

Total  cleared 1  077  fu><i 

I830.-Total  import  of  the  United  States.. dlrs.    70,876,»iiO 

—  ,,      export  ,,  ^^  73.849''i08 
Aiuoiiiviu  tonnage  entered. .tons  S67,2li7  *' 
Furoign                               ,.    ,,    131,000 

TutuI  entered 1,099.127 

American  toanago  ciiia»oJ..tou«  &n,»i)U 
Foreijn  ,,  ..    „    133,130 

Total  cleared 1,103,196 


II 


886 


AMERICA. 


COMMEKCE  AND  NAVIGATION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  PROM  1830  TO  1H40. 
Statkmeijt  showing  the  Total  Amount  of  Importa  and  Exports    tho  Ao..rr«.«.»*  T„„ 

a^'th^TSLrt^TC  •'»*?-^  j^V^^  ^-r  «^^'-ntel^a?OTJ:^^^^^^^ 
each  W  f^TlsC?  SnT?u*?  *''«.«'^T'  Countries  therein  designated,  i,^ 
R^wrt  S'  liTu  V^^?'  ^"th^cl^five;  derived  fn,m  tho  AppendTx   to  the 

Jfcm  1842     ""'"'"^'''^   ^'  P-   *^«°°«<^^    fr"-"    t'»  Comuuttee^ou  CommenJi! 

1830.-To«.llm|^rtorU«,Unlt«lgUte. HolUr.    7037MM 

P«'ei;l*„"  •"""•«'' •"••"* I'.ii.ioM'w.W       "        "'•""•«"' 

ToUl  .Dtored .  ."''^  ,  ,09  ,„ 


Amsriean  tonnage  nleuad, 
Fordgn  „ 

Total  cleared.'. 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  :— 


97I,7IM 
133,436 


I.IOS.IOG 


V  E  8  8  B  L  8. 


Rritiah 

Pranoh 

Rpanbh  .... 
HaniflaUe... 

Oatob 

Swadiah 


Bntcrad. 


tona, 
87,*3I 

IS,SOO 

e,6SS 

830 

4,136 


Cleared. 


tonri. 
87,833 
11,331 
11,639 
0,006 
1,130 
3,079 


V  B  8  S  E  L  S. 


Oaniib 

Ruuian.... 
PruMian . . . 
Austrian  ... 
Mexican...  , 


Entered. 


tona. 
1134 

il64 
S87 

2718 


I8Sl.-l>ot.M»p^„rt„f  .be  United  State.... d„„.„  ,03,191,124 

Anicrioan  tonnage  entered '...'.'. .'iiina  "~ "■" '      "       "'•^'O.M.I 

.        .  Total  entered 

Amerioan  tonnage  cleared 

Purcign  „  

Total  cleared...... '.! 


9»,9«3 
„    281,948 

!,'    972,801 
,,    271,904 


1,304,900 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  :— 


1,944,498 


V  B  8  8  B  L  8. 


Britiah 

nrenob 

Spaniali 

Haniieatio 

Dutch 

Swediah 


Entered. 

tona. 

2I»,8S7 
11,701 
19,618 
11,176 
1,022 
3,Gft3 


Cleared. 

tona. 

311,270 

7,105 

19,072 

13,319 

1,013 

2,821 


V  B  S  S  E  L  fi. 


Oaniah 

Kuaaian 

Pruaaian 

Auatrian 

Mexican 


Rntrred. 


10,037 


I833.-Tot.limport^„f  „„  United  State. d„„.„  ,„,.„,„.,„e 

po™Y™" •''»•»«»«'"«"»» .■.■:::.'to^ W9.622   ••    "•"«•••'" 

^   f     Totiientered::::::::::::  ::  f!ff:!,3,.,«„ 
pSSfir"'"''""'"""'^ ■•  '.  ^^^     ' 

•  wvigu  , 387,503 

Toulclearod ,^3,0 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  : — 


V  B  s  s  B  t,  8. 


Bntered. 


Britiah.... 
French.... 
Spaniah. . . . 
Hanaeatio . 

Uutch 

Swediah.... 


Cleared. 


tnna. 
388  841 

32,638 
26,943 
22,331 
2,800 
9,784 


tona. 

384,880 

»3,3S7 

20,060 

10,540 

4,369 

8,468 


VESSELS. 


DaiiUh... 
Riiaaian.. 
Pruaaian , 
Auatrian . 
Mexican., 


Knterod. 


tona. 
6146 
1503 

1378 
7503 


1834.-Total  import  of  the  United  Slate. d„ii,,. 

„      export  „  ...  aouara 

F^SSriS"'  »°''"»e«  entered ton.'lVrn',441     " 

•foreign  „  ^^      ,,gg,,j 

.        ,  Total  entered...      „    ______ 

American  luon.ge  cleared 

•'ofeJgu  „  

Total  cleared... 


108, 1 18,.-)  11 
90,140,433 


1,608,146 
,142,160 
407,039 
1,639,199 


Cleared. 


tona. 
1218 
264 
387 
171 
2997 


Cleared. 


>na. 

tona. 

0,350 

4971 

677 

877 

313 

312 

9860 


Cleared. 


tona. 
9162 
1693 

1373 

7307 


FOHRION  TRADE  OF  TIIK  UNITF.D  STATES. 


m 


Among  tho  foreign  tonnago 

wore — 

V  KS8  RL8. 

Kntorad. 

Charad. 

V  R  B  M  B  L  8. 

Rnlmrvd. 

Cletnd. 

Riiilili 

tonn. 

383,487 
20,017 

33,nno 

20,280 

1,300 

12,160 

tonn, 
877,9M 
M,«2t 
8»,0fl7 
27,t«8 
MIS 
11,947 

Danlth     ,     . . 

torn. 
4660 
1301 
M4 
90IS 
3070 

tnnM. 

Krineh 

KuuUn 

1141 
1084 
1701 

uw 

HpiwUh 

HaoMatlc 

I>ninl*ii 

U«t«h 

HwedUh 

MtxioM 

1834.— ToUl  Import  of  the  United  States dolUn  120,921,3,12 

,,      export  „  ,,       104,330,073 

Amerioan  tonoago  entered torn  1,074,070 

(oreign         „  „        SOH.OMI 

Total  entered...     » l,(M2,7M 

American  tonnage  cleared ,,     1,134,220 

Foreign        „  „        577,700 

Total  cleared...     „      l.7ll,0M 


Among  tho  foreign  tonnage  wore — 


V  B  8  8  R  L  S. 


Rritlah.... 
French ... 
HpanUh... 
Hanieatk . 

Dutoh 

Swedinb... 


Entered. 


tooa. 
433,40« 
23,)HD 
82,086 
38,268 
3,011 
13,302 


Cleareil. 


ton*. 
488,007 
24,837 
37,804 
34,813 
3,800 
14,948 


T  E  8  8  E  li  8. 


Dan  lib... 
Ruuian . , 
PniHlan.. 
Auttrian  , 
Mexioan., 


Entered. 


1838.— ToUl  import  of  the  United  8Ute« dollar*  140,805,744 

,,     export  „  121,603,877 

American  tonnage  enturt'd torn  1,352,053 

Foreign         „  „       04|,ai0 

»      J       .  Total  entered...     „ 1,B9S,9«8 

American  tonnage  cleared ,     1,400,517 

Foreign         „  „        830,824 

Total  cleared...      „ 3,031,341 


1836,— Total  import  of  the  United  State* dollar*  189,980,088 

„    export  „  ,        138,663,040 

American  tunnage  entered torn  1,288,384 

Foreign  „  „       ,       680,313 

Total  entered..     „     — .— 

American  tonnage  cleared „    1,318,523 

Foreign  „  „      674,781 

Total  cleared 1,990,244 


1,938,897 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were- 


V  B  8  8  B  t  8. 


Britiah.... 
French, . . . 
Span  lib... 
Hanaeatic. 
Dutch  .... 
Swedish... 


Entered. 


tons. 
844,774 

19,819 
10,428 
30,838 
6,190 
23,630 


Cleared. 


tnna. 

838,921 
18,486 
10,970 
43,286 
7,360 
32,030 


VBS  SEL8. 


Daniah  .. 
Rassiaa.. 
I'ruasian . 
Aostrlaa. 
Mexican . 


Bntered. 


tana. 
6463 
4486 
3739 
8376 
4885 


1837.— Total  imperi  of  the  United  States dollar*  140,989,277 

„    export  „  117,419,370 

American  tonnage  entered tons  t  ,290,730 

Foreign  „  708,703 

Total  entered....      „ 3,065,423 

American  tonnage  cleared „    img  031 

Foreign  „  ,        „       750,292 

Total  cleared.. ...      „ 3,032,914 


ClearcJ. 


tons. 

Ions. 

5788 

8080 

740 

•61 

934 

1071 

1802 

2488 

50«0 

MOO 

Among  the  foreigpn  tonnage  were — 

V  B  8  8  E  L  8. 

Bntered. 

Cleared. 

VESSELS. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

British 

Ions. 

829,022 
18,487 
24,497 
28,218 
3,112 
18,001 

tons. 

633,417 

14,384 

26,248 

38,431 

3,148 

13,479 

DaoUh 

Russian.., 

Prussian 

tons. 

3,870 

380 

1,373 

3,128 

11,087 

tons. 

French 

Spanish 

3,186 
830 

Hanseatio 

IMS 
3,809 

Dutch 

Swedish 

Cleared. 


tons. 

3!U8 

3873 
7437 
4106 
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AMERICA. 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were— 
V  B  a  I  ■  L  s. 


BrilUh 

rrtMCh , 

HpanUb  

HanMMtic 

Dutch 

Hwediah 


Bntntd. 

tou, 

Ma,ow 

70,»03 
HfiiH 

as.omi 


CiMnd. 


V  RSa  BLt 


tani. 

asa,4M 

lUnbh.... 

M,070 

RumUu... 

lO.iMM 

Pruiilaa  .. 

fiS,S3H 

AutrUa  ., 

U,«>0 

MaileiB  .. 

!W,flU 

HM.-Tot.l  Import  .fth.  United  lut doH.r.  113.717,400 

Amarlcan  lonnace  eoicred ,'.V,'.'.'.  'ioni'iMi'm    "     '•'''^**''*"'' 

Korelfn  „  ....     ,„,„ 

.        ,  Toul  eotered 

Amvririiii  tooii*(a  cleared 

I''>r»lgn  „         ",. 

TuUlciaarad 


1,408,701 

fl»i,i«a 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  : 


1,803,084 

MiitMr 


V  B88  R  LI 


Brlliah 

Pniiich , 

■paolth 

tfanaeatk  .., 

Dutch 

SwadUh 


Bnlared. 


toni). 
484,70a 
20,570 
13,183 
87,938 
4,436 
8  003 


Claarad. 


tonn, 

480,004 

a  1,849 

I3,«07 

as.cau 

4,saa 

1 1, Ma 


V  B8  8  B  L8. 


Danish.... 
Riiulan . . . 
I'ruHiiin  .. 
Aiiatilan  .. 
Mtialcan  .. 


Rnti'rrd. 


tonn. 
3447 
1430 
a087 

a4Ai 
ooa 


1889.-TOUI  '^^P^«»f  .be  United SU.e. doll.™  10a,»oa.,3, 

American  tonnage enla'red '.'.'.'.' '{mV "''•"'"-'-     "       "'••M,4lo 

Poretgn  „  

Total  entered..  ...v.'.".'.'   I! 

American  tonnage  cleared 

Foieifn  „  

Total  cleared 


I.4»l,a70 
(»4,8I4 

I,4r7,in8 
011,839 


a,  1 10,003 


a,08D,787 


Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  ; 


V  B88  BL8. 


Bridah 

Preneb 

Bpanlah 

HanMatic  . . . . 

Duteh 

SaredUh 


Entered. 


lona. 
40A,S«3 
n,(i80 
16,601 
41,139 
3,384 
17,723 


Cleared. 


toni. 
49I,«IA 
a  1, 080 
I8,7»3 
38,067 
S,a31 
18,787 


V  B  8  8  E  L  8. 


Danlah.... 
Rtiasian . . . 
Pruialan  .. 
Auatrlan . . 
Mexican  .. 


Entered. 


tonr. 
3033 

S788 
3S04 

i6oa 

093 


1840. 


"''?!^MpS«"'""  ^",*'«""«««« -JoUar,  I07,HI,M9 

American  tonnage  ent^-Ved '.'.V.toJia    i,976.946      "      "*»'**•"<' 

Fore%n  .  Vl2;363 

Total  entered ,     . a.a8g.jD0 

Annrican  tonnage  cleared '       |  647,000  ^     •"* 

Poreifa         _    ,.  '70«,486 


Total  cleared 

Among  the  foreign  tonnage  were  : 


3.833,409 


V  B  R  8  B  L  8. 


Britiah 

French 

Spaniah.... 
Hanaeatic . . 

Xlutch 

Swedish.... 


Entered. 


tona. 
B8S,434 
30,701 
1 5,037 
41.874 

3,ei9 

13,376 


Cleared. 


tona. 

363,733 
29,333 
10,708 
44,771 
8,437 
10,067 


V  B  8  8  E  L  8. 


DanUh.... 
Ruiaian..,. 
Pruaaian  . . . 
Auatrlan  . . . 
Mexican  . . . 


Entered. 

tona. 
4389 
323 
1394 
3937 
1344 


Cleans. 


tona. 
4763 
1004 
3331 
3383 
976 


Cleared. 


tona. 
4730 
1394 
1313 
1373 
130* 


Cleared. 


tona. 
3886 
1I8S 
1639 
4149 
1137 
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Statsmbht  of  Vftluo  of  Carg^oe*  oArried  l»y  American  nnd  Foreiflm  VeMela }  bcinif 
tho  ttgprmgftta  of  Imports  «nd  Esporti  or  each  Year ;  and  of  the  Portion  of  such 
•KffW'ff'*^  caniwl  reapootivcly  by  Vesaela  of  tho  United  States  and  Foreign  Vossvli ; 
tho80  compared  with  tho  aggregate  of  American  and  Foreign  Tonnage,  Entering  and 
Clearing  in  each  Year  ;  fimtly,  from  the  Year  lH2i  to  1830,  and  gecoiully,  from  1831 
to  1840,  both  incluaive  i  expremed  in  miiliona  and  tenthi. 


Y  B  A  R  a. 

ABorlean  CargoM. 

Horeiio  Oargew. 

Y  K  A  R  8. 

Amarioan  Cargo**. 

Poraign  Oargor*. 

1.— 1811 

1811 

ins 

tn4 

ins 

1810 

doUara. 

113.1    rjUllOM 
137.3        „ 
110.7        „ 
141. ft        „ 
180.0        „ 
IftO.I         „ 

dollara. 
14.1  mUlioDa 
17.B 

16.1         .. 
18.0         „ 
16.1 
11.0 

Drought  forward 

1817 

1818 

18t0 

1830 

ToUl  

dollar*. 
800.3  million* 
140.0 

141.0        „ 
180.3        „ 
110.8        „ 

dollar*. 
87.1rolllioni 
14.7 
17.8 

15:?    :: 

M0U.4 

149.6          „ 

Otrriod  forward 

830.6 

87.1 

Atrirrciita  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  clearing,  aa  per  table.  No.  Ill 1 7.S  mlUiona  too*. 

1)1110,  Foreign j.»      „  „ 

1400.4  mlllloni  dollar*,  American  cargoc*  to  17. A  million*  ton*,  Amerioau  tonnage  i  80.3  to  I  dollar*. 
IS0.4  mUllona  dillara,  Poreiga  cargoea  to  1.2  miiliona  tona,  Foraign  tonnage  ;  86.  to  I  dollar*. 


YEARS. 


1.— 1831. 
1832. 
18.13. 
1834. 
I83S. 
1830. 


Carried  forward 


American  Cargoe*. 


dollar*. 
160.3  niililoni 
130.3  „ 
1 06.0  „ 
101.3  „ 
110.3  „ 
168.6        „ 


1170.7 


Foreign  Cargor*. 


dollar*. 

14.9  million* 

317  „ 

32.0  ,. 

89.4  „ 

42.0  „ 

40.7  „ 


110.7 


Y  8  A  R  8. 


Brought  forwaid 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 


Total 


American  Cargoea, 


Por«lgn  Cargoea. 


dollar*. 
1170.7  million* 
213.1 

101.4  „ 
138.8  „ 
108.8        „ 


2013.1 


dollar*. 
210.7  miiliona 
44.9 

Ml  .. 
44.4  „ 
40.0        „ 


378.7 


Asgresate  of  American  tonnage,  entering  and  elaaring,  aa  per  table.  No.  1 13.0  miiliona  ton*. 

.  Ditto  Poreign H,4 

1013  1  iniuron*  dollar*.  Foreign  cargoea  to  26  miiliona  American  tonnage;  80.5  to  1  dollar*.  " 

37H.7  luilUon*  dollar*,  Foreign  cargoea  to  11.4  miiliona  Fori'Ign  tonnage  ;  33.4  to  1  dollara. 

NiiTi.— Tho  amounta  of  thi*  Ubie  •lightly  vary  from  the  aUtoment  of  table*  No.  I.  and  II.,  because  the  fraction* 
arc  not  fully  girun.    The  ratio  of  cargo  to  tonnage  la  alao  calculated  without  reference  to  fractiuna. 

Ratio  of  Tonnage,  American  and  Foreign,  to  Value  of  Cargoes  in  three  different  years, 
selected  out  of  each  term  of  ton  years,  computed  without  accurate:)  reference  to  frac- 
tions. 


FIRST    TERM. 

Y  BARS. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

Diillar*.                               Ton*. 

Ratio. 

Dollar*.                             Ton*. 

Ratio. 

1811 

1823 

1830 

113  million*  of  cargo.... to  I.S  mllliana 
106                  do.               to  1.8        do. 
144                  dn.               to  1.9        do. 

73  tol 

108  to  1 
73  to  1 

14.1  million*  of  cargo....  to  0.16  million* 
IS.l               do.                to  0.18       do. 
14.7.              do.                 to  0.16        do. 

9010  1 
84  tol 
37  tol 

ECUND     TERM. 


YEARS. 

AMERICAN. 

FOREIGN. 

Dollara,                               Tom. 

Ratio. 

Dollar*.                               Tone. 

Ratio. 

1831 

1833 

1840 

169.3  miiliona  of  cargo. ...  to  1.9  million* 
229.3               do.                   to  2.7      do. 
I9H.3                do,                    to  3.2      do. 

84  to  1 
83  tol 
62  tol 

26  inillioDa  of  cargo. .  ..to  O.SS  miiliona 
41              do.                  to  1.30      do. 
40.0            do.                     to  1.40      do. 

43.S  to  1 
31  3  10  1 

«g    to  1 

NoTK.—Thia  table  exhibits  a  very  remarkable  increase  of  tho  ratio  of  Foreign  tonnage  to  the  rafM;  of  the  cargo ; 
showing  how  much  the  carriage  of  the  bulliy  commodilie*  of  export  ha«  inerca»cd  in  Foreign  vessel*.  In  1821,  the 
Foreign  lonnnge  carried  00,000,000  dollars'  worth  nf  cargo  in  1,000,000  of  tons;  in  1840,  it  carried  20.oon,onn  dollar*' 
worth  of  cargo  la  1,000,000  tons— showing  that  the  Porcign  tuanago  la  rapidly  getting  posaession  of  that  branch  of  our 
cairyin^  trade  which  requirea  the  greatest  amount  of  shipping,  and  which  ia,  therefore,  tho  meet  valuable  to 
navigation. 
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Statement  of  tlie  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  Ist  day 
of  October,  1820,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1821. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIBS. 


VALUE  OP  IMPORTS. 


In 

Ameriran 
Veiuelii. 


Maint* 

New  Hampahire.. 
Maiiacbuaetta  •  •  ■ . 

Vermont 

Bbode  laUnd 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraejr 

I'eiinaylvaiiia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

Norih  Carolina,, ■• 
South  Carolina. .  ■  ■ 

Georitia 

liouiaiana 

Alabama 

Ohio 

Michigan  territory 
Florida  territory ,  • 


dullara. 

972,795 

3.10,021 

14,647,778 

19,087 

1,030,100 

312,090 

21,026,63,5 

17,006 

7,873,092 

80,097 

3,982,914 

398,984 

046,904 

200,673 

l,787,fi90 

757,622 

2,697,004 

12 
15,132 
11,830 


In 

Foreign 
Veasela. 


dollan, 
7,499 

178,954 

2,773 

1,702,611 

285,830 

87,928 

131,580 

1,219,823 

24, 5,062 
082,668 


13,944 
1,440 


dulliira, 

980,294 

350,021 

14,826.732 

15,987 

1,032,968 

312,090 

23,620,246 

17,606 

8,1,58,922 

80,997 

4,070,842 

308,981 

1,078,490 

200,673 

3,007,113 

1,002  681 

3,379,717 

'  12 
20,076 
13,270 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 


D  IHESTIC  FROUUCB, 


In 
American 
Veaaela 


In 

Foreign 
Veaaela. 


dollara 
903,623 
180,139 

3,633,935 
363,330 
481,365 
366,180 

7,137,057 
33,613 

2,739,233 
7,5,915 

2,695,5.53 
848,609 

2,270,028 
351,423 

4,435,072 

4,133.054 

3,813,300 
108,960 

6,375 


dollan, 
COO 

5,663 


701,548 

93,154 

119,297 

7.56,142 

49,521 

2,431,.543 

1,846,041 

3,094,299 


47,915 


dollar*. 
994  223 
180,129 

3,638,597 
263  330 
481,365 
366,180 

7,896,605 
33,613 

2,832,8.17 
75.915 

2,714,800 
848  609 

3,020,170 
400,044 

6,867,515 

5,979.995 

0,007,599 
108.960 

53,200 


Total 158,025,906    4,559,818  62,585,724  34,465,2721  9,306,622;43,671,894  20,710,700 


FORRION  FROUICB. 


In 

American 
Veaaela 


dollara 

46,925 

80,636 

8,809,539 

515  463 

10  007 

4,919,902 

98 

4,54.1,760 

9  ,530 

1,121,461 

49,843 

52,424 

225  045 

8,632 

319,784 


In 
Foreign 
Veaaela, 


dollara. 
36,635 

344,41 1 

15,620 

14,083 

616 

107,951 
27,083 
44,780 


dollara, 

46,925 

80,636 

8,840.174 

615,463 

10,007 

5,264,313 

98 

4,6.59,380 

9,630 

1,I3.%644 

49,843 

53,040 

332,09!l 

31„''I5 

364,573 


691,788  31,302,488 


Total 
Value  of 
Domeatic 

and 
Foreign. 
Produce. 


dollan. 

1,041,448 

260,765 

12,484,771 

263,330 

996,928 

376,187 

13,162,547 

33,711 

7,891,767 

86,445 

3,850,394 

898,092 

3,079,210 

400,914 

7,200,61 1 

6,014,310 

7,272,17* 

108,960 

53,390 


64,974,382 


Statement  of  the  Commerce  of  each  State  and  Territory,  commencing  on  the  1st  day  cf 
October,  1830,  and  ending  on  the  30th  day  of  September,  1831. 


STATES  AND 
TERRITORIES 


Ataiue 

New  Hampabire.. 

Vermont 

Maaaacbiiaetta.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraey 

Pennaylvania 

Dflaware 

Maryland 

Diat.  of  Columbia. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina..., 
South  Carolina.... 

(ienrgia 

Alabama 

Louiaiana 

Ohio 

Florida  territory . . 
Michigan  territur} 

Total ' 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 


In 

American 
Veaaela. 


dollara. 
832,303 
146,205 

166,206 
13,982,768 

562,161 

405,066 
63,617,033  3,460,384 


In 
Foreign 
Veaaela. 


dollara 
109,104 

286,288 


ll,633,.584 

21,6,56 

4,513,897 

180,973 

383,797 

180,802 

853,171 

2.10,2fl8 

143,320 

5,968,622 

153 

110,196 

27,299 


500,499 

312,680 

12,982 

104,725 

9,9.54 

384,992 

1 63,64  2 1 

81,li5l 

,7K7,07I| 

4641 

5,5141 


dollan, 
941,407 
146,205 
160,206 

14,260,056 
962,161 
406,066 

57,077,417 

12,124,083 

31,656 

4,826,677 

103,556 

488,522 

196,3.56 

1,238,163 

399,940 

224,439 

9,766,693 

617 

115,710 

27,299 


VALUE  OF  EXPORTS. 


UUMESTIC    PROUUCE. 


FORKION    FRODUCK. 


In 

American 
Veaaela. 

dollara. 

710,752 

100,496 

92.5,137 

3,910,354 

348,250 

482,073 

13,8!K;,rt28 

11,430 

3,296,496 

34,614 

3,294,722 

1,171,945 

3,644,671 

293,312 

4,433,690 

2,887,.532 

1,216,455 

8,968,610 

8,134 

11, 696 1 

12,3921 


In 
Foreign 
Veaaela, 


dollar!! 

88,996 

116,847 


1,836,490 

i 
297,806 

436,784 

39,572 

509,315 

47,661 

2,094,919 

1,069,713 

1,196,407 

3,866,921 

6,594 

16,7971 


dollara. 

799,748 

109,456 

925,127 

4,027,201 

348,250 

483,073 

16,726,118 

11,430 

3,604,302 

34,514 

3,730,906 

1,207,917 

4,149,986 

340,973 

6,928,606 

3,997,246! 

2,4 1 2,862 1 

12,835,531 

14,7281 

38,493: 

12,392; 


In 

American 
Veaaela. 


dollara. 
9,103 

1,766 

3,704,030 

19,216 

810 

8,658,969 

1,818,411 

964,183 

13,458 

489 

59,973 

1,834 

1,032 

1,067,181 

3,0021 


In 
Foreign 

Veaaela. 


dollara. 

722 


1,632 

1,190,071 
101,000 
13,094 


167 

31,023 

734 

2,8.59,277 


TOT*  L. 


dollara, 

6,826 
1,766 

3,706,563 

19,215 

810 

9,809,026 

1,919,411 

578,141 

13,458 

4S9 

167 

46,,500 

3,.5«i8 

1,032 

3,926,458 

3,002 


ToUl 
Value  of 
Domeatic 

and 
Foreign 
Produce. 


dollara. 

80.5,,573 
111,233 
925,137 
7,733,763 
367,466 
483,883 
29,536,144 
11,430 
5,613,713 
34,514 
4,.308,647 
1,220,975 
4,1,50,475 
341,140 
6,5;6,>.j01 
3,0.59,813 
2,413,894 
16,761,989 
14,728 
30,495 
12,303 


93,962,110  9,229,0I4|  103,101,124  49,671.239  1 1,606,818  61,277,057  l.5,874.942|  4. 1 58.584 120,033,536  81,31^83 
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CI. 

Total 

Value  of 

Dumettic 

and 

TOTAL. 

Foreign. 

Produce. 

dolltirs. 

dollar*. 

46,925 

1,041,448 

80,636 

260,765 

8,846.174 

12,484,771 

.. 

263,330 

615,463 

996,928 

10,007 

376,187 

5,264,313 

13,162,547 

98 

33,711 

4,Sf>0,380 

7,891,767 

9,530 

85,445 

1,I3\544 

3,850,.3g4 

49,843 

898,002 

53,040 

3,0:0,210 

.. 

400,914 

332,006 

7,200,51 1 

31,.''15 

6,014,310 

364,673 

7,272,172 

•  ■ 

108,060 

•• 

83,290 

1,302,488 

64,974,382 

CK. 

Total 

Value  of 

Domestic 

and 

TOTAL. 

Foreign 

Prcduce. 

lollars. 

dollars. 

6,825 

805,,673 

1,786 

111,222 

.. 

925,127 

,706,562 

7,733,763 

19,215 

367,465 

810 

482,883 

,809,026 

25,535,144 

Il,43« 

,919,411 

5,613,713 

.. 

34,514 

578,141 

4,.308,647 

13,468 

1,220,975 

489 

4,1,50,475 

107 

341,140 

46,.')06 

6,576,201 

2,.'!  68 

3,0,59,813 

1,032 

2,413,804 

920,458 

16,761,089 

14,728 

'2,002 

30,496 

•• 

12,302 

033,526  81,310,583 

Valite  of  Domestic  Produce  Exported  from  each 
State  and  Territory  for  five  Years,  from  1837 
to  1841. 


&TATKS 

ANDTBKRI- 

TURIBS. 


Maine 

N.  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts. 
Rhode  iKlaud. 
Connecticut... 
New  York.... 
New  Jersey. . . 
PennsylTaiiia. 

Delaware 

Maryland  .... 

D.  ofColumbia 
Virginia.. .... 

N.  Carolina... 
S.  Carolina.. . . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi . . . 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Kentucky.... 
Tennessee.,.. 

Michigan 

Florida 

Missouri 


1837 


dollars, 

947,276 

26,000 

138,693 

4,871,003 

411,806 

523,103 

16,083,069 

19,640 

2,366,712 

40,333 

3,366,173 

467,766 

3,609,1 10 

548,876 

11,138,992 

8,035,041 

9,652,910 

304,831 

81,366,875 

132,844 


1838 


dollars, 

913.776 

66.103 

132,630 

6,038  329 

270,061 

343,610 

16,432,433 

28,010 

2,481,343 

36,844 

4,163,168 

366,760 

3,977,895 

344,952 

41,017,391 

8,803,839 

9,688,049 

30,077,534 
139,827 


60,700  123,660 
71,983 
74,373 


1839 


dollars, 

878,434 

74,014 

103,886 

3,326,436 

175,80* 

383,226 

23,206,095 

78,434 

4,148,201 

8,68U 

4,313,189 

407,963 

3,183,424 

420,034 

10,318,822 

6,970,147 

10,338,169 

30,995,936 

05,854 

3,723 

133,305 
291,094 


1840 


dollars 

1,009,910 

30,701 

303,150 

6,268,138 

203,006 

618,210 

22,676,609 

14,843 

5,736,436 

37,001 

6,493,020 

761,429 

4,769,937 

387,484 

0,081,016 

6,862,950 

12,836,694 

32,098,059 
091,934 


162,229 
1,860,709 


1841 


dollars 

1,078,033 

10,201 

364,005 

7,397,694 

266,276 

399,348 

34,279,608 

19,160 

4,404.863 

38,683 

4,789,160 

704,835 

3,628,900 

383,030 

8,011,302 

3,696,017 

9,691,826 

32,863,618 
93,702,114 


88,529 
33,828 


Total... .,96,.664.4I4  96,033,821  103,633,891  113,895,634  106,382.722  140,989,217  113,717,404  162,092,132  107,141,319  127,046.177 


Value  of  Foreign  Produce  Imported  into 
each  State  and  Temtory  for  five  Years, 
from  1837  to  1841. 


1837 


dollars, 

801,404 

81,434 

342,449 

10,084,668 

523,610 

318,840 

79,301,722 

69,153 

11,680,111 

66,841 

7,857,033 

102,226 

813,862 

217.623 

2,310,860 

774,349 

609,386 

11,020,012 
17,747 
17,782 
27,014 

490,784 


1838 


dollars. 
899,143 
169,985 
2,18,417 

13,300,962 

656,613 

313.331 

08,453,206 

1,700 

3,360,371 
1,348 

3,701,869 
132,718 
577,142 
200,405 

2,318,791 
776,068 
524,548 

9,496,808 

12,893 

8,932 

527 

336,662 

168,690 

13,921 


1839 


dollars, 
982,724 
31,407 
413,513 

19,38,6,223 
012,057 
440,191 

90,882,438 
4,182 

15,030,716 

6,093,285 
132,511 
013,462 
229,233 

3,086,077 
413,987 
895,201 

12,064,942 

19,280 

10,480 

146 

176,221 

279,803 

46,964 


1840 


dollars 

628,762 

114,647 

404,617 

16  513,858 

274,634 

277  072 

00,440,760 

14,883 

8.404,882 

802 

4,001,746 

119,852 

543,085 

2.12.333 

2,0.58,870 

491  428 

574.031 

10,673,190 

4.915 

2,241 

38,938 

138,610 

190,728 

10,600 


1841 


dollars. 

700,901 

73.701 

346739 

20,318,003 

?TO,692 

395,089 

73,713,426 

2,316 

10,346,008 

3,276 

6,101,313 

77,263 

377,237 

3«0,3I0 

1 ,367,43 1 

449,007 

330,819 

10,250,330 
11,313 


Tea,  Coffee,  and  Sugar,  Imported  into  the  United  States,  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YBAKS. 

Teas. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

YEARS. 

Teas. 

Coffee. 

Sugar. 

1821 

lbs. 

4,975,046 
6,639,434 
8,210.010 
8,920,487 
10,209,.548 
10,108,900 
6,875,638 
7,707,427 
6,036,790 
8,609,415 
.6,182,867 
9,906,606 

Iba. 
21,273,659 
25,782,390 
37,337,732 
30,224,296 
46,190,630 
37,319,497 
50,061,988 
55,194,697 
51,133„638 
61,488,248 
81,757,386 
91,722,329 

lbs. 
59,512,835 
88,305,070 
00,789,210 
94,379,814 
71,771,479 
84,902,955 
76,701,629 
56,935,951 
63,307,294 
80,483,046 
109,014,654 
66,452,288 

lbs. 
14,639,822 
16,282,977 
14,41,6,,173 
16,382,114 
16,982,384 
14,418,112 
9,349,817 
20,006,595 
11,560,306 
15,692,094 
13,809,360 
1.6.650,114 

lbs. 
99,056,020 
80,160,366 

103,199,777 
93,790,507 
88,140,403 
88.139.720 

100,696,902 
04,996,095 

114,9^4,783 

112,865,927 
8,938,638 

160,516,943 

lbs. 

97,688,132 
113,389,835 
126,030,239 
191,426,115 
136.139.810 
153,879,143 
196,i31,273 
120,93!l,585 
184,264,995 
173,864,844 

71.336,365 
186,808,641 

1822 

1834 

1823 

1824 

1836 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1839 

1828 

1829 

1841 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1844 

wfvrm  ^  AJM-i      .a 

•"!'"' "'^^ 

Other 

British 

Danish 

Dutch 

French 
West  Indies 

Dutch 

ll.itish 

YBARS. 

Hayti. 

Tuba. 

Spauish 

West 

West 

West 

East 

East 

West  Indies. 

Indies, 
lbs. 

Indies. 

Indies, 

i:au  Colonies. 

ludiea. 

Indies. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Ib/i. 

lb.4. 

Ib«. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

1821 

7,143,453 

9,113,866 

1,109,603 

16,744 

955,746 

298,931 

140,208 

251,391 

141,457 

1822 

8,394,303 

8,670.9.17 

1,301,855 

23.977 

1,651949 

531,831 

78,263 

1.066,812 

14.163 

1823 

ll,100,.'i63 

15,926,1,68 

1,112.308 

029,084 

691,124 

4:18,9.18 

66,241 

2046,560 

153,697 

1824 

13,615,778 

12,802,830 

1,7.12,402 

1.948.076 

1,394,847 

376  094 

7  9,  .690 

618,639 

7.192 

1825 

14,410,251 

19,107,023 

1.742,661 

2,052,034 

500,938 

388,647 

25.983 

835,585 

104,223 

1826 

7,702,866 

18,232,887 

797,282 

7,987,821 

163,310 

60,706 

96.041 

2.269,171 

340,401 

1827 

13,959,.6U« 

22,326,043 

1.867,474 

698,686 

1,339,788 

31,921 

26,,'i38 

1.770  515 

74 

1828 

13,6.64,060 

1.6,198.771 

2,151,623 

11,894 

2,3.13.336 

209,331 

67.947 

1,113.842 

071 

1829 

12,679,304 

18.499,506 

2,035,874 

41,332 

2,184,854 

94,477 

3.727 

9,19,716 

1830 

11,139.486 

15,023,774 

3,408,048 

57,632 

1,603,«55 

81.409 

1,045 

1,4,6,6,387 

8,696 

1831 

12,708,926 

38,097,122 

3,257,479 

774.496 

1,097,024 

336,068 

40,643 

4,328.770 

142,309 

1832 

1,6,934,8.63 

24,128.542 

6,640,0311 

01,746 

1,570,708 

611,3.19 

23,033 

7,802.111 

881 ,6.14 

1833 

11,784,836 

38,930,664 

3,183,16i 

312,178 

701341 

447,000 

325 

6  907,104 

471.132 

1834 

13,141,779 

19,6.10,467 

4,702.8.81 

133,918 

8.67,817 

222,200 

27,970 

,6,307, 186 

137,537 

1835 

19,276,390 

29,373.665 

3,006,948 

414.833 

781,461 

194,403 

7  510 

4  628,890 

468,398 

1836 

11,772,004 

17,850,736 

208,492 

71,647 

975,007 

78,170 

2,230 

8,8,60,658 

•JOS  741 

1837 

9,252,636 

29,5U3,.653 

2,.147,892 

94,78.1 

41U,3U8 

326,085 

18,831 

1,779,319 

IS.|,57(! 

1838 

11,375,3.60 

33,051,051 

1,561,5.13 

64,890 

4,14  ,.693 

272,702 

6,770 

2,423,277 

130  3(1(1 

1839 

9,726.495 

26,181,489 

1,720,868 

160,684 

109,003 

317,307 

236,368 

2.085..121 

292,9.10 

I84U 

9,1.6,3,524 

25.331.888 

782,338 

60,151 

23,761 

128,963 

260 

2  314,867 

I>itl 

!'i,7i-.79i 

I7.1'.H,573 

i,r,7H,;»i 

6ti,il:^ 

ii9,iai 

:2i;,4im 

77, 7. 'Hi 

.111.(12.-, 

1812 

11,6.10,102 

14,321,458 

1,147,366 

13.87(1 

31)1,I!MI 

122  ,.19  4 

3,(176 

(1,733,276 

1813 

10,811,238 

16,(112,987 

.100,911 

48,:),|9 

5I.6II0 

6,90(1 

ll,6()« 

i,(i;t,s,.t(i7 

1814    

20,781,461 

18,628,87.6 

.141,741 

9,991 

22,826 

;i,u4;i 

8,740,841 

KM) 

{coiiliinnit) 


8»2 


AMERICA. 


Coffee  Imported  ipto  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  indmiye-conHnued. 


YEARS. 


isai. 

1813. 

I8!13. 

18M. 

1825. 

1836. 
1887. 

I8W.. 

1839.. 

1880.. 

1831.. 

1833.. 

1883.. 

1834.. 

1836.. 

1880. ■ 

1837.. 

1888.. 

1830.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1843.. 

I84.U 

1844.. 


Cbina. 


llM. 

8 

337 

13,073 

71,074 

319 

S1,S13 

48,798 

94S 

133 

10,333 

2,201 

10,440 

191,534 

76,783 

1,133 

63.813 

1,300 

1,849 

22^764 

300    I 
1.436    I 


Manilla  and 


HoiUppine        **»". 
blandi.     generally. 


Il». 

6,495 
17,333 
36,559 
14,424 

64,906 

48,750 
128 
6,430 
389,370 
133,752 
448,883 
438,011 
239,260 
379,204 
198,361 
831,336 
364,670 
370,130 
12t>,600 
2011 
263,391 

21,760 
460,393 


lbs. 
218,333 

727,348 


77,133 


213 

774 
838,073 
663,218 
138,370 
40,100 
648,173 

181,700 

34*  5)3 

173.461 

030,213 

1,173,431 


Africa 
generally, 


lb*. 

71,886 

61,934 

41,812 

103.339 

41,104 

33,306 

48,063 

66,911 

34,333 

136,338 

117,123 

89,163 

73,383 

314,066 

849,846 

177,934 

330,341 

239,093 

355,056 

282,156 

349,143 

339,936 

273,699 

500,693 


Mexico. 


lU. 
..* 
..* 
..* 
..* 
216,850 
10,335 
8,330 
608 
334 
15,196 
160  8.14 
456.168 
303,238 
323.581 
236,991 
l,130,S74t 
40.863 
200 
430 
86.11  It 
78,974t 
1,230 

24,370 


Braril. 


lbs. 

691,636 

2,283,380 

3,367,778 

3,044,687 

3,708,776 

3,860.076 

4,841,943 

13,346,399 

11,131,936 

14,593,232 

)4,68f  986 

25,733,533 

39,489,224 

26,671,368 

36.774,876 

46,840,319 

83,006,246 

27,411,986 

48,604,294 

47,412,730 

50,575,722 

61,348,743 

40,515,666 

95,391,484 


Columbia 

and  Vene- 

luela. 

ibir. 

1,023,770 
1,110,121 
1.341,337 
3,503,483 
2,333,913 
2,189,608 
2,570,410 
2,859,619 
3,319,330 
3,400,053 
4,122.948 
6,078,049 
0,733,710 
5,859,360 
5,707,268 
4,490,480 
8,674,969 
0,730,288 
12,318,944 
7,047,670 
15.386,95^ 
13,416,702 
11,441,387 
13,050,094 


Holland 

and  tie-. 

thei-Und*. 


Ibf. 


358 

133 
806 


378 


:  9,913 

333 

1,800 

371 

722,328 

90,000 

312,142 

680,183 

3,542.827 

2,028,387 

6,794,702 

3,048,143 

489,838 

2,174,700 


Total  Imports 

fnunall 

Couaftin. 


lb*..'.  ■ 
31.373,680 
35,782,800 
37.837,732 
30,224;S96 
46,190)630 
37A10,4»7 
60^06lt886 
35,191,607 
31,133,538 
51,488,248 
81,767,386 
91,723,330 
09  955,020 
80,153,366 

103,199,777 
03,790,507 
88,140,403 
88.139,720 

106,696,003 
04  996,006 

1 14,884,783 

113,764,633 
92,914,357 

160,561,943 


t  In  the 
FoBEiaN 


*  See  Columbia.  *  r.„  .    i  r.       t.. 

above,  and  .„  a«  .be  annual  taUe.  for  .843.  nine  months  ondin/o^rbL'li.STj'llS'e  are  only  included. 

Trade  of  each  State  and  TerrJtorv,  from  the  1st  of  October,  1841,  to  the  30th 
of  September,  1842. 


SrATES  AND 
TERRITO- 
RIES. 


VALUE  OP  IMl'OUTS. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

i>las8achuaetti. , 

Rhode  laland., 

Connectisnt... 

New  York.... 

New  Jersey.... 

PennsylTaaia.. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Did.  of  Columbia 

Virginia 

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Florida 


In 

American 
Vessels. 


1't>tal,  1813. 


dollars. 

547.056 

33,236 

209,868 

16.496  973 

320,368 

330,380 

61.333,053 

146 

6,757,228 

1,012 

8,998,365 

23,934 

378,536 

181,3-;5 

1,043,424 

330,325 

338,170 

6,179,027 

12,170 

17,306 

5,687 

79,982 

31,137 

164,412 


lu 
Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollars 
58,908 
5,233 

1.400,460 
3,324 
6,127 

6.352,549 

(m,630 

1,945 

418,713 

6,122 

38,169 

3,849 

317,041 

111,339 

125,701 

1,854,563 

872 


802 
12,568 


dollars. 

606,864 

60,481 

209,867 

17,986,433 

323,692 

333,707 

57,875,604 

146 

7,386,858 

3,537 

4,417,078 

39,056 

316,705 

187,404 

1,339,46,'i 

341,764 

363,871 

8,033,390 

18,051 

17,306 

S,087 

80,784 

31,137 

176,980 


VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 


UUHKsTIO   PBUUUCE. 


In 

American 
Vessels. 


dollars 

905,743 
24,697 

6,M),293 
5,898,838 

322,952 

631,313 

16,660,810 

64.931 

2,78^261 

60,950 

3,336,501 

320,061 
3,301,417 

320,375 

4,097,033 

2,661,624 

5,937,370 

21,608,320 

391,504 


263,229 
33.383 


In 
Foreign 
Veaaela. 


88724.2J0  ljj|37,807  100.162,087  71.467.634  21,803,362  02,969.9961  8,433,38!! 


dollars, 
47,439 
3,/23 

820,257 

485 

1,079 

4,158,476 

30V,6.'» 

4,706 

1,099,006 

177.850 

443,810 
34,875 
2,410,466 
1,637,527 
4,023,105 
.%819,102 

308,282 


FOREIGN  PRODUCB. 


TOTAL 


9,323 


dollars^ 

1,013,172 

28,410 

550,293 
6,719,115 

323,437 

332,302 

20,739,286 

64,031 

3,293,814 

35,665 

4,635,307 

498,830 
3,745,237 

344,650 

7,306,309 

4,299,151 

9,983,675 

27,427,422 

809.786 


262,220 
32,606 


In 

American 
Vesaels. 


dollars. 
1.797 

V,216 

3,393,640 

26,26'J 

4,768',292 

6,976 

391,127 

233,017 
1,934 
6,150 

6,573 
130 

383.267 


In 
Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollars, 

6,564 

138 

09V,36S 


4,069,200 

82,786 

36,242 
921 


10,751 
976 

394*460 


776 


Total   of 
Domestic 

and 
Foreign 
Produce. 


3,296,140 


dullan 

7,351 

138 

7,316 

3,087,905 

23,369 

0,837,492 

6,976 

476,913 

269I269 
2,865 
6,169 

17,324 
1,106 

076,727 


778 


dnllsrf, 

1,050,533 

88,347 

637,309 

9,807,110 

348,690 

532,398 

87,578,778 

70,907 

3,770,727 

55,666 

4,904,766 

601,676 

3,750,380 

344,050 

7,523,723 

4,3C0,257 

0,965,678 

38,404,149 

890,780 


262,229 
3,*,384 


11,721,338  104,691,534 


In  the  above,  and  the  following  tables,  of  the  foreign  trade  of  each  state  and 
territory,  the  direct  foreign  trade  only  is  included.  Several  of  the  states,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  Ohio  for  example,  export  to  foreign  countries  their  pro- 
ducts, and  import  great  quantities  of  foreign  products  and  manufactures,  but 
nearly  all  in  transit  throuffh  other  states. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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—continued. 


olland 

Total  Imports 

dNe-, 

.  fnunali 

r  lands. 

Coonjtries. 

lbs. 

lbs.. 

358 

31.373,698 

>• 

35,7g2,aM 

132 

37,a37:,r32 

506 

30,234,396 

•  • 

45,190)630 

■  • 

37,aie,4»7 

278 

50^061(886 

•a 

53,191,607 

•• 

31,133,638 

•  • 

31,488,248 

21,913 

81,767,386 

333 

91,723,339 

1,800 

89  953,020 

371 

80,133,366 

12,328 

103,199,777 

90,000 

83,700,607 

12,142 

88,140,403 

30,183 

88.139,720 

12.827 

106,606,003 

18,387 

84  806,085 

14,702 

1 14,884,783 

18,143 

112,764,633 

W,8J8 

92,914,357 

r4,760 

160,361,943 

e  nuly  i 

ncluded. 

11,  to 

the  30th 

[ICB. 

Total  of 

.   Domestic 

and 

Foreign 

TOTAL. 

Produce. 

dullan. 

dnllani. 

7,35 

1,050,333 

13« 

38,347 

7,31( 

537,309 

1,087,993 

9,807,110 

23,335 

348,690 

•  . 

333,393 

1,837,492 

87,676,778 

5,376 

70,907 

476,913 

3,770,737 

,, 

36,665 

269,259 

4,904,706 

2,855 

501,675 

3,159 

3,760,386 

.. 

344,050 

17,324 

7,533,723 

1,100 

4,3C0,257 

s* 

»,966,67S 

076,727 

38,404,149 

•• 

890,780 

.. 

262,229 

778 

3,*,384 

721,538 

104,691,534 

FoBElQN  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory,  during  the  nine  Months  ending  on  the 

30th  of  June,  1843. 


VALUE  OF  IMPORTS. 

VALUE  OP  EXPORTS. 

StATES  AND 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 

Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

DOMISTIC  PRODVOI. 

FOIIION  paouucB. 

Total  of 

TERRITORIES. 

In 

American 

Vessels. 

In 
Fbreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

In 
American 
Vessela. 

In 
Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL. 

Domestic 

and 
Poreign 
Produce. 

Maine 

dollars. 

197,073 

5,836 

38,000 

8,006,349 

155,011 

229,113 

37,360,920 

3,030,521 

1,753 

3,179,118 

63,073 

155,681 

108,730 

1,084,053 

146,816 

339,068 

7,156,961 
9  454 
8,143 

76,173 

59  815 

doUars. 

53,687 
3,433 

8,733,303 

147 

1730 

3,905,620 

130,100 

3,033 

300,013 

33,367 

31,381 

2,337 

310,036 

61,116 

131,367 

1,013,034 
1,330 

105 
eta  fliT 

dollars. 

250,200 

8,288 

38,000 

16,789,433 

135,768 

330,841 

31,336,340 

3,760,630 

4,685 

3,479,132 

03,443 

187,063 

110,876 

1,294,700 

207,432 

360,636 

8,170,015 
10,774 
8,143 

70,370 

168,632 

dollars. 

636,855 
43,061 

141,834 
4,128,830 

103,202 

306,930 

11,093,244 

8,033 

1,948,644 

94.362 

3,152,393 

183,451 
1,810,015 

168,333 
5,034,933 
3,791,968 
7,032,348 

21,510,337 
10,930 

362,094 
625,704 

dollsrs 

33,577 
1,308 

301,851 

"373 
2,349,900 

123,301 

4,128 

667,631 

101,312 

143,595 

2,364 

3,718,199 

1,730.433 

4,135,212 

3,137,387 
109,153 

134,571 

dollars. 

680.433 

44,639 

141,834 

4,430,081 

103,393 

307,323 

13,443,234 

8,033 

3,071,945 

98  490 

2,830,314 

284,763 

1,934,310 

171,099 

7,734,132 

4,322,401 

11,157,460 

26,633,924 
130,108 

262,994 
760,333 

dollars. 
161 

75 

28.137 

1,620,810 

355 

3,393,458 

2,388 

375,065 

192 

176,703 

2,637 

3,240 

443,511 
174 

dollars. 
3,398 
40 

354',216 

925,973 

7.938 

18,637 
183 

18 

4,408 
292,989 

179 

3,430 

113 

38,137 

1,974,526 

333 

3,.'r9,430 

3,588 

283,003 

inn 

199,342 

185 

2,653 

6,657 
736,300 

?53 

dollam. 

New  Hampebire., 

682,891 
44,774 

Maasaehusetts.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylrania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dist.  of  Columbis. 
Virginia 

169,9?  I 

6,405,207 

103,847 

307,233 

16,763,664 

10,621 

••354,948 

98,6f'C 

3,010,330 

284,943 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina.... 
Georgia  .....•.•.. 

171,099 
7,760,808 

Alabama. 

4,Jk33,401 

Mississippi* 

Louisiana. 

Ohio 

27,390,424 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Michigan.., 

Missouri 

303,994 

Florida 

ToUI,  1843  .  . 

49,971,875  14,781,924 

64,753,799 

60,107,819 

17,685,964  77,793,783 

4,943,817    1  606,880 

6,553,697 

84,346,480 

Foreign  Trade  of  each  State  and  Territory  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of 

January,  1844. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire, 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

PennsylYania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Dis.  uf  Columbia, 

Virginia 

North  Carolina.. 
South  Carolina... 

Georgia , 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Missouri , 

Ohio 

Kentucky 

Michigan , 

Florida 

ToUI,  1844... 


300,343 

70,383 

27,185 

31,233 

97,183 

,  , 

15,444,060 

4,851,947 

263,823 

3,612 

317,133 

6,164 

98,313,332 

6,764,394 

., 

17,670 

6,833,300 

383,867 

8,003 

.. 

3,639,784 

337,936 

44,383 

31,343 

336,328 

41,326 

186,337 

12,915 

793,360 

338,033 

313,701 

81,033 

346,953 

195,863 

6.693.573 

1,133,315 

33,637 

.. 

31,510 

4,503 

19,379 

.. 

130,673 

,. 

93,716 

39,979 

91,174,673 

14,360,362 

670,824 

31,420 

97,183 

30,296,007 

369,437 

323,399 

63.079,516 

17,670 

7,317,367 

8,<1»3 

3,9 17, 750 

61,628 

267,634 

309,142 

1,131,315 

303,634 

443318 

7,836,789 


23,637 

36,013 

19,379 

120,673 

159,693 


108,433,033 


1,031,381 

4,040 

I%,374 

9,734,940 

303,008 

745,773 

20,378,600 

13,889 

3,033,398 

133,771 

3,837,106 

410,316 

3,304,394 

363,410 

3,303,386 

1,708,782 

4,970,470 

30,334,093 


97,994 

393,901 
337,381 


69,706,373 


133,683 
1,994 

636  887 

34.984 

93,053 

9,030,677 

232,420 

1,004,844 

139,783 

338,844 

34,961 

4,327,199 

2,575,023 

4,935,733 

9,118,641 


449,903 

454,376 
30,008,804 


1,164,964 

9,984 

106,574 

6;i7 1,836 

337,603 

799,725 

36,009,177 

13,889 

3,263,027 

125,771 

4.841,030 

330,298 

3,833,238 

228,401 

7,439,385 

4,283,809 

9,906,196 

39,442,734 


543,856 

303,901 
991,697 


99,713,179 


346 

662 

310  793 

3,371,973 

3,179 

1,391 

5,194,108 

4,300 

361,491 

406 

363,822 

6,061 

19,041 

"871 


408,761 


153 
8,744,154 


10,035 

38 

393,477 


1,638,259 

18,738 

37.394 
3,193 

3,826 

"1,459 
645,8 1'i 


19,606 
3,740,713 


11,171 

690 

310,793 

2,734  450 

3,175 

1.291 

6.863,363 

4  300 

270,329 

406 

398,216 

8,354 

19.041 

3,697 

V,459 
1,069,973 


19,769 


11,484,867 


1.176,134 

6,689 

413,367 

9,006,386 

360,777 

800,016 

33,861,540 

18,189 

3,935,336 

126,177 

3,133,166 

359,593 

3,942,379 

298,401 

7,433,383 

4,283,809 

9,007,694 

30,490,307 


543,856 

203,901 
1,011,416 


111,200.046 


894 


AMERICA. 


Values  of  the  Priadpal  Articles  of  Merchandise   im^rted    into    the    United   Stete,. 
annually,  from  J  821  to  1844,  inclusive.  ' 


YEARS. 


1821.. 

1813.. 

18t8.. 

I8t4.. 

181IS.. 

1838.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1830.. 

1831... 

1833... 

1833.., 

1834... 

1833... 

1838... 

1837... 

1838... 

1839... 

18M... 

1841... 

1843... 

1843... 

1844... 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  8. 


Cotloni. 


dolUn. 
»,«80,rii 
10,346.907 
8,(U4  877 
8,893,717 
13,309,316 
8,348,034 
0,316,163 
10,998,370 
8,363,017 
7,863,336 
16.090,334 
10,399,633 
7,660,449 
10,148,181 
lS,376,S8fi 
17,876,087 
11,130,841 
6,399,330 
14,908,181 
6,804,464 
1 1,7Sr  ,036 
9,678,811 
3,487,n02 
14,392,804 


Woolleni. 


dollan. 
7,437,737 
13,181,904 
8,368,038 
M86,807 
11,392,364 
8,431,974 
3,748,701 
8,679,803 
6,881,480 
6.766,396 
13,627,239 
0,992,434 
13,362,809 
11,879,328 
17,834,424 
21,080,003 
8,300,293 
11,612,930 
18,87^g4S 
0,071,184 
11.001,939 
8,373,733 
2,497,044 
I'.l  86,287 


Silks. 


dollan. 
4,486,924 
6,840,028 
6,718.441 
7,204,888 
10,299,743 
8,337.009 
6,712,018 
7,686,640 
7.192,698 
3,932,343 
11,117,916 
10,348,907 
9,498,366 
10,998,964 
16,677,347 
22,980,212 
14382,823 
9,813,338 
21,678,086 
9,761,223 
18,311,000 
9,448,372 
4,043,278 
8,488,633 


Linens  ind 
Manufac- 
tures of  Flax. 


dollars. 
2,864,189 
4,132,747 
3,803,007 
3,873,616 
3,887,787 
2,987,026 
2.686,786 
3,239,339 
3,842,431 
3.011,280 
3.790,111 
4,073,164 
3,l32,.<i,57 
8,485  389 
6,472,021 
0,307,403 
8,844,761 
3,972,098 
7,703,068 
4,614,466 
6,846,807 
3,689,184 
1,434,921 
8,014,003 


Maoufac- 
tures  of 
Hemp. 


dollnrs. 
1,120,430 
1,837,328 
1,497,006 
1,780,109 
2,134,384 
2,062,728 
1,883,466 
3,087,318 
I,46e.486 
1,333,478 
1,477,149 
1,640,618 
3,036,038 
1,679,903 
2,8.58,847 
3,368,897 
1,981,626 
1,891,787 
2,096,716 
1,888,188 
2,566  381 
1,273,531 
184,044 
1,178,187 


Manufac- 
(urss  nf  Iron 
and  Steel. 


dollars. 

1,808,829 

3,168,876 

2,967  121 

2,831,702 

3,706,416 

3,186  488 

3,973.887 

4,180,913 

3,430,908 

3,633,848 

4,827,833 

8,306,245 

4,1.38,437 

4,746.621 

6,331,016 

7,880,869 

6,526,693 

3,613,886 

6,807,610 

3,184,000 

4,288,000 

3,872,081 

1,372,949 

8,856,211 


Eanlien, 

St«ne  and 
China  Ware 


dollars. 

763,883 
1,164.609 
1,143,415 

888,869 
1,086,890 
1,337,889 
1,181,047 
1,854,010 
1,337,744 
1,259,000 
1 ,624,604 
2,024,020 
1  818,187 
1,501,413 
1,«97,682 
2,709,187 
1,823,400 
1,386,836 
2,483,288 
2,010,231 
1,836,460 
1,887,901 
683,246 
1,811,747 


Specie  and 
BulUon. 


dollars. 
8,064,890 
3,369.846 
8.097,896 
6,473,098 
6,160,768 
6,880,966 
8,181,130 
7,489,741 
7,403,618 
8,186,061 
7,306,946 
5,907.304 
7,070,368 
■  7,911,032 
13,131,447 
13.400,881 
10,810,414 
17,747,116 
5,.'i95,176 
8,882,813 
4,988,633 
4.08V,010 
22,320,328 
11,101,238 


YEARS. 


ARTICLES. 


1821.. 
1828., 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1823.. 
1886.. 
1887. . 
1828.. 


i.  !i 


1830.... 
1831.... 
1838.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 
1833.... 
1836.... 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1839..... 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


Wines. 


d<        «. 
1.  1 

l,864,oi7 
1,291,642 
1,030,898 
1,826,263 
1.781,lr8 
1,621,033 
1,807,833 
1.569,862 
1,338,108 
1,673,068 
2,387,479 
8,269,497 
8,044,388 
3,780,008 
4,332,034 
4,108,741 
2,318,282 
3,441,697 
2,200,170 
8,091,411 
1,271,019 
301,988 
907,006 


SpiriU,      Molasses. 


dollar*. 
1,604,708 
8,450,261 
1,791,419 
8,142,620 
3,138,210 
1,887,712 
1,631,436 
2,331,656 
1,447  014 

658  990 

1,037,737 

1,363.018 

1,337  226 

1,319,213 

1,632,681 

IJ>I7,381 

1,470,808 

1,476,918 

2,882,426 

1,698,864 

1,743,237 

886,866 

177,518 

879,077 


dollars. 
1,719,227 
8,398,388 
2,634,222 
8,413,643 
2,847,7i8 
2,838,728 
2,818,982 
2,788,471 
1,484,104 
998,776 
I  2,432,488 
3,884,281 
2,867,986 
8,989,020 
3,074,172 
4,077,318 
3,444,701 
3,865,288 
4,304,234 
2,910,791 
2,628,319 
1,942„WS 
1,134,820 
8,871,940 


Teas. 


Coffee. 


dollars. 

1,328,636 

1,860,777 

3,331,848 

8.786.288 

3,728  935 

3,752,281 

1,714,882 

8,481,197 

2.060,487 

2,425,018 

1,418,037 

2,788,383 

5,484,603 

6,217,949 

4,822,806 

8,342,811 

3,903,064 

3,497,166 

2.428,419 

.V27,0I0 

3,466,245 

4,527,108 

3,849,902 

4,120.783 


Sugar. 


dollars. 

4,48l»,970 
8,832,649 
7,098,119 
5,437,039 
8,280,888 
4,159,368 
4,464,391 
5,192,338 
4,388,883 
4,227,021 
0,317,666 
9,099,464 
10,867,299 
8,782,687 
10,715,466 
9,663,033 
8,657,760 
7,640,217 
9,744,103 
8,846,222 
10,444,ti82 
8,038,6.18 
6,3!1!»,I83 
9,761,3.54 


dollan. 
3,833,888 
3,034,439 
3,288,689 
5,165,800 
4,838,830 
5,311,631 
4,577,361 
3,846,736] 
3,632,406 
4,630,342 
4  910,877 
2,733,688 
4,782,343 
5,837,829 
0,806,174 
12,814,304 
7,202,668 
7,886,360 
».9l9,S('i 
5,580,930 
8,798,037 
6,370,775 
2,822,618 
11,6.59,901 1 


Salt. 


dollats. 

609,021 
6^5,932 
740,866 
613,486 
889,125 
677.058 
835,201 
443,469 
714,618 
671,979 
835,138 
634,910 
996,418 
839,318 
fi.55,097 
724,.5!>-, 
86»,tjl7 
',528,418 
887,092 
1,015,426 
821,405 
841,572 
710,4H9 
9,'I0,0I2 


Spices. 


dollan. 
310,281 

605,340 
580,036 
688,149 
626,039 
594„568 
322,730 
432,504 
461,339 
4.57,723 
279,095 
306,013 
919,493 
403,932 
7l2,UJii 
1,018,039 
847,607 
438,288 
839,236 
858,039 
498,879 
W»,fi3() 
2fi4,(;,'>8 
470,709 


Lead. 

Hemp  and 

Cordage. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

284,701 

618,386 

206,141 

1,802,086 

188,178 

796,731 

128,870 

890,033 

301,408 

484,826 

268,409 

636,386 

303,618 

608,363 

30.5,662 

1,191,441 

52,146 

762,239 

20,398 

279,743 

52,410 

338,872 

124,632 

987,863 

60,748 

624,034 

183,762 

669,307 

54,112 

616,341 

37,521 

904,103 

17,874 

830,080 

8,766 

897,866 

20,786 

716,999 

19  488 

786,115 

3,702 

742,970 

523,428 

353,888 

7,830 

442,030 

108 

881,803 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


895 


Biid 

Specie  ind 

vara 

fiulUOD. 

«. 

dollara. 

M3 

8,064,890 

ua 

3,3e9.ftlfl 

IS 

S,007,8Ba 

6'J 

6,473.095 

00 

0,1A0,76B 

»9 

6,880,966 

» 

8,131,130 

10 

7,489,741 

44 

7,403,613 

UO 

8,lSft,064 

114 

7,30S,g4A 

M 

8,907.804 

H7 

7,070,308 

3 

■  7,011,032 

i'i 

13,131,447 

tt 

13,400,881 

to 

10,310,414 

Mi 

17,747,116 

kU 

5,S96,l7a 

1 

8,883,813 

lO 

4,988,633 

1 

4,08V,010 

« 

22,320,325 

/ 

11,101,238 

fid 

Hemp  and 

Cordage. 

Ian. 

dollan. 

4,701 

618,356 

l),«4l 

I.«0S,085 

Mrs 

796,731 

»,470 

S90,035 

,408 

484,826 

,4DU 

636,336 

,VIS 

608,353 

M'i 

1,191,441 

,l4t> 

762,239 

,3'M 

270,743 

,4  Ml 

335,572 

,(>3-2 

9S7,S53 

,749 

624,034 

,76a 

660,307 

.11* 

616,341 

bn 

004,103 

874 

530,080 

706 

597,365 

786 

716,990 

4SS 

786,115 

702 

742,970 

4-iH 

353,888 

S3U 

442,650 

loa 

881,203 

OFFtciAl.  Value  of  the  following  Articles  Imported  into  the  United  States  during  the  Yoara 

1841  to  1844,  inclusive. 


ARTICLES. 


1841 


Cotton  Hanu. 

facturea  t— 

Dyed  It  coloured 

White 

Hoeiery,  glovea, 

&o 

Twist,  jrarn,  &o. 
Nankeena,  from 

China 

Not  apecified 


Total. 


Woollen  Manu. 

facturea  :— 
Clotha,  merino 

ahawla,  &e.  ., 

Blaiiketa , 

Hnaiery,  glovea, 

&c 

Worated  atulT . 

Yam 

Cxrpeting 

Flannela    and 

baisie* 

Not  apecified .. 


Total. 


Silk* 


Flax  Manafac- 
turea: — 

Linena 

Not  apecified.. 


Total. 


Hemp  ManuiiM:- 
turea : — 

Sail  duck 

Hheetiuga 

TicUenburga,&c 
Cotton  bagging.. 
Not  apecified... 


dollara. 


7,434,7t7 

1,973,506 


863,130 

<17 

904,818 


11,573,036 


6,042  045 
691,895 

47I,8'»7 

3,712,200 

158,224 

345,488 

184,911 
395,203 


11,001,939 
15,511,009 


6,320,419 

526,388 


6,846,807 


904,493 
323,167 
530,773 
723,678 
73,271 


Total t    2,566,381 


Manufactured 
Steel  and  Iron 
Paying  duty  ad 

valorem 

Paying    apecific 

duty 


ToUl. 


3,428,140 
821,820 


1842 


1843* 


1844 


dollara.      dollara. 


0,168,544 
1,285,894 

1,027,621 
437,917 

53 


9,578,513 


I,7.')9,3I8 
393,106 

807,243 
26,227 


398,975 


2,804,868 


4,180,876  1,356,528 
566,233   201,454 


376,297 

2,366,122 

217,611 

242,300 

90,280 
330,089 


8,375,719 
9,448,372 


3,153,806 
505,379 


3,650,184 


516,880 
110,782 
187,006 
481,824 
37,042 


1,273,534 


2,919,438 
657,383 


4,249,960      3,577,021 


01,073 
496,050 

60,900 
101,811 

37,449 
74,317 


\ 


2,431,760 
3,011,883 


1,200,772 
282,140 


1,482,912 


236,965 
83,503 
58,699 

106,423 
41,842 


326,602 


773,122 
380,851 


1,153,973 


dollara. 


8,804,219 
1,670,769 

1,121,460 
637,006 


Unmanufactured 

Iron,  Ac.  :— 
Bar  iron,  rolled. 

net  rolled.. 

Pig  iron 

Old  &  acrap  iron 
Steel , 


643,390 


12,908,844 


5,040,474 
1,004,820 

662,005 

1,833,873 

169,020 

300,178 


ARTICLES. 


ToUl, 


Hemp    and 
Cordage  :  — 

Hemp 

Tarred  cordage. . 
Untarred  ditto.. 


Total. 


Other  Artidea: 
Earthen     and 

China  ware... 
Specie  &  bullion. 

Winea 

Spirita 

lifolaaaes 


Teaa... 
Cottee. 


o,108,2788ugar.... 

l,292,488|Sart 

Spicea.. . 

Lead.... 


3,703,532 
789,294 

4,492,826 


200,213 
236,730 

63,067 


Total. 


900,018 


Value     of    Im- 

porla ; — 
Free  of  duty.... 
Paying  duty,... 

ToUlimporta.. 

Imports    re- 
exported : — 
Free  of  duty.... 
Paying  duty.... 


1841 


dollara. 


2,172  378 
1,614,019 

223,228 
10,937 

609,201 


4,620,863 


IU3 


dollara. 


2,053,493 
1,041,410 

295,284 
8,207 

607,317 


3,999,671 


661,039        267.849 
113  995  60,548 

68,930  19,491 


742,970 


1,636,450 

4,998,633 

2,091,411 

1,743,237 

2,628,519 

3,466,249 

10,444,882 

8,708,037 

821,499 

498,870 

3,702 


87,031,490 


60,010,731 
61,920,446 


3,708,923 
531,058 


4,240,581 


Total 

Domeatio  ez- 
porti 


Total  exporte. 


127,940,177 


11,240,900 
4,228,181 


16,409,081 
100,383,723 


121,891,803 


353,888 


1,567,961 
4,087,016 
1,271,019 

886,86C 
1,942,575 
4,527,108 
8,938,038 
6,370,775 

841,572 


1843* 


dollars. 


511,282 

327,560 

48,251 

V43 

201,772 


1,091,598 


390,108 

26,970 

6,826 


423,904 


523,428 


627,123 

22,319,333 

301,925 

273,616 

1,134,810 

3,849,228 

0,346,787 

2,532,618 

710,480 

310,013 

227 


32,515,394  38,306,181 


30,627,486  35,374,684 
69,.,34,60l  39,479,213 


1844 


dollars. 


1,065  982 

683.063 

200,322 

43  300 

487,462 


3,380,027 


471,760 

68,349 

6,273 


943,372 


1,783,704 

^830,429 

909,003 

878,977 

2,833,733 

4,073,199 

9,394,877 

7,106,001 

911,513 

364,034 

01 


39,377,668 


24,76a,88I 
83,668,159 


100,162,087  69,093,709  108/135,036 


6,837,0841  3,096,129 
4,884,4911  3,436,572 


11,731,535    6,353,007 
92,969,966  77,793,783 


104,691,501  84,340,480 


3,919,760 
7,969,107 


11,484,867 
99,71M79 


111,200,046 


*  Nine  months,  to  June  aotb. 


ScMMABT  Value  of  Imports. 


IMPORTS. 

1841 

1842 

1843* 

1844 

Valne  of  imports  .......  ...•■. 

dollara. 
127,946,177 
4,988,633 

dollars. 

100,102,087 
4,087  ,f"  6 

dollars. 

64,753,799 

22,319,333 

dollars. 

108,433,0.15 
3,830,429 

Deduct  specie. ................ 

Value  of  merchandiie  imparted . 

122,997,544 

96,075,071 

42,434,464 

102.604,600 

*  Nine  loonths. 


There  has  heen  a  great  decrease  in  the  importation  of  certain  manufactures,  the  demand 
for  which  has  been  chiefly  supplied  by  home  manufactures. 


I, 
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AMERICA. 


ARTI0LB8. 


If  annfioturM  of— 
Cotton  ••■••••■•••«••«,, 
Woollen 

8Uk ".; 

PI«i 

Hemp 

Sbwl  andiron 

Manaractnnd  iron,  tee. . 
Hemp  and  eordogo 


1840 

doHan. 

6,904,484 
8.871,184 
9.761,133 
4,614,486 
l,A88,iaS 
3>I84,M0 
4,056,507 
786,115 


1841 

dollare. 
i 1.757,036 
11,001,089 
13,511,009 
6,846,807 
2.566,881 
4,255,060 
t,630.863 
74«,970 


1842 

1844 

dollan. 

dollan. 

9,578,515 

12,081,844 

8,375,725 

9,108,278 

0,448,379 

1,202,488 

3,650,184 

4  492,826 

I,«78,664 

600,018 

3,572,081 

3,240,581 

3,096,671 

2,380,027 

356,888 

545,372 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  the  Exporta  of  the  Growth    Pwwi..  j  :^      r 
United  States,  diing  th^^a^i^^d  ^\^'^^-^'-'^^  o^  the 


PRODUCE 


OF  THE  SEA. 
niberiea:— 
Dried  flab,  or  cod  fliheriea 

Pickled  fish 

Whale  and  other  flih  oil. 

^(penllaeed  oil , 

Whalebone 

Spermaceti  caudlea 


1843 


Total. 


OP  THR  FOREST. 

SLiDi  and  fur*. 

Ginieng 

Product  or  Wood:— 
Stavea,   ahinglea,   boarda, 

hewn  timber. 

Other  lumber 

Maala  and  apara 

Oak  bark  and  other  dye.. 
All  raanofectarea  of  wood. 
Aaral  atorea,  tar,  pitch, 
main,  and  turpentine... 
Asbea— Pot  and  Pearl.. 


Total. 


OP  AGRICDLTURE, 

Prodnot  of  Animala  :- 

Beef,  &o. 

Butter  and  eheeae 388,185 

H^„::""V"V 2,639,403 

Horaea  and  mnlea 


dollan. 


667,783 
16*,324 
1,315,411 
233,114 
235.382 
318,907 

2323,010 


998,487 
63,702 


2,203,537 

253,931 

87,730 

111,087 

033,718 

743,330 
883,741 


1843* 


1844 


doUara.       dollan. 


381.176 
116,043 
803.774 
310,768 
267,481 
243.308 


609,836 
197,606 
184.338 
344,030 


PRODUCE. 


Manufacturea  (conllHued.) 

Brought  forward 

Coachea  andotber  carriagea 


1842 


1843' 


1844 


dollar*. 

945,060 
48,600 
65,882 
26,986 

108,626 
50,708 
84,674 


2,112,548 


463.869 
193,870 


1,036,170 

211,111 

19,669 

39,538 

391,312 

473,357 
641,004 


Saddlery 

Wax...: 

^««»„  Splrita  iVom  grain" .'.'.' i.".", 

180,402  Snuir  and  tobacco 62e  JOO 

f**^ 5!i3,'438 


34,776 

30,467 
130,464 

68,607 
930,561 
247,746 
291,400 
3.0;i4 
161,203 

07,031 
130,313 


743,106 
96,008 


1.672,279 

326,045 

23,274 

70,370 


9,618,363 


1,212,638 


916,618 
7.375,356 
346,150 
617,817)  I 
1 24,396  j 


Vegetable  Food  :— 
Wheat 

Flour ;; 

Indian  com !'" 

Indian  meal .' 

Rye  meal [ 

Rye,  oata,  and  other  ama'li 

=?i:!i?'."ip_if?"; 'w,082 

333,759 

85,844 

32,246 

1,907,387 

9,540,755 

47,503,464 


300.654 
38,802 


3,352,099 


1.092,049 

508,968 

3,120,030 

212,696 

29.061 

364,109 
3,763,073 

881,749| 

519,797 


2,990,888  Unaeed  oil  aid  VpWti'of 
turpentine 

Cordage 

Iron—PIr,  bar  and  naila 

Oaaanga 

——All  manufacturea  of! 

Spirila  from  molaaaea 

Sugar,  refined 

Chocolate 

Gunpowder .'.' 

Coppvr  and  braia. . . . 
819,100  M«!dicinal  dmga. .":..;'; 

a.»  ^„  L  C"**""  "•ee  Oooda :— 


Riacuit  or  ahip  bread 

Potaloea ;. 

Applea '" 

Rice ■■ 

Tobacco '■ 

Cotton '\[ 

All    other    Agricultural 
Froducta : — 
Flazieed.,.. 

Hopa 

Brown  sugar, 
lodigo , 


Total. 


OP  MANUFACTURES. 

Soap  and  candlea 

Boota  and  iboea. 


108,640 

313,332 

47,757 

32,825 

1,635,726 

4,660,979 


5,813,713  All  other  manufecturea  of 
Flax;  and  hemp,  all  manuJ 

facturea  of. 

Wearing  apparel  ....!"' 

''?MS?s'hr.{r°° • 

%'?5^^srs.!!^'."  '^■'Vp»' 

27,824  Umbrellaa  and  paraaob' ' ' 

500,40ofe'„'!iS:ro°r2Sr=~'^'"' 
6.750.488 
404,008 

749,420 


133,477 

388,603 

74,108 

51,465 

2,182,468 

,     8,397.285 

49,110,846  94,063,501 


73,688,113 


485,128 
168,925 


Houaebold  furniture 29oibo7 

Cnrrjertjorward (     945,050 


49,406 
123,745 

108 


23749 


rioting  preaaea  . 

Fireenginea. 

Mnaical  inatnimenta  , 

Books  and  mapa 

Paper  and  stationfry 
PaioUand  Tamisb.. 

Vinegar 

Earthen  and  stone  ware  .".' 
Manufactures  of  rIuss  . . . . 

tin 

pewter  and  Irad ..,'.', 

——  marble  aud  stone .... 

— — ■  gold,  silrer  and  leaf.. 

told  and  silver  coin 

Anifieial  flowers  &  jewelry 

Molasaea 


61,550  Trunks. 


12,363 
1,176 


64,863.736 


407,105 
115  355 
107,982 


79,849,572 


619,544 
204,000 
327,938 


Brick  and  limo  , 
Domestic  salt... 


Total 

Articles  not  enumerated 

Manufactured 

Other  article  a ."  " 


Total. 


720,4421     1,141,4821 


389,040 
2,2t»r,9fl4 
37,326 
250,361 

1,038 
63.210 
34,714 

I,»39 

1300 

6,838 

33,503 

10,61 1 

1,304 
16,253 
44,846 
69,862 
37,370 
10,308 

7,618 
36,748 

6.683 
16,789 
18,021 

irm 

1,170.784 
7,638 
19,040 
3,916 
8,728 
39,064 


dollara, 

720,442 

48,356 

39,843 

17.661 

137,532 

21,396 

44,064 

278,319 

492,765 

20,434 

22,198 

120,933 

"MOS 

3<  0,581 

117.937 

47,345 

3,033 

47,068 

70,234 

108,438 

398,415 

3,575,049 

67,312 

232,774 

326 

28,845j 

23,227 

4,467 


4,014,401 

508,976 
1,360,103 


415 

4.694 
26,782 
20,530 

6.084 

33,643 

51,391 

28.994 

7,885 

2,907 

29,348 

5,026 

7,121 

8.545 

1.905 

107,429 

3,769 

1,317 

2,072 

S,883 

10,262 


6,417,726 

470,261 
979,190 


dollars. 

1,141,482 

63,031 

79  649 

34,652 

278,039 

66.697 

59.312 

836,600 

69^238 

68,476 

40,243 
133,522 

94,908 
638,312 
241,604 
128.594 

2,150 

130.923 

91,446 

166,805 

389,403 

2,208,800 

44,431 

170,156 

311 

117,970 

30,778 

9,963 

3,534 

6.514 
39,197 
36,243 

17,050 
42,432 
83,108 
44,060 

8,315 

4,884 
77,860 

6,431 
10,018 
■  9,135 

VKH 
183,405 

6,761 

3,932 

7,481 

12,833 

47,765 


8,163,089 

1,000,000 
854,427 


92,900,996     77,703,783    99,715,179 


Nine  months  only,  which  excludes  comparison  fur  1843. 
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enM  1840,  1841, 
line  months,  and 


n. 

,844 
i378 
,488 
826 

m» 

381 

on 

372  I 


Etnufactures  of  the 


1843* 


dollari, 

4S,3S6 
39,843 

137.532 

31,396 

44,064 

378,319 

492,765 

20,434 

32,198 
120,923 

'M88 
3<  0,581 
J  17,337 

47,345 
3,033 

47,068 

70,234 
106,438 


1844 


dolrara. 

1,141,482 

63,031 

73  649 

34,552 

378,039 

56,697 

39,312 

536,600 

69^238 

68,478 

40,242 
133,322 

54,308 
528,212 
241,604 
128,694 

2,130 

130,923 

91,446 

160,805 


338,416  383,403 

3,375,049  3,296,800 

67,312  44,421 

232,774j  170,150 


326 

38,846 

33,227 

4,467| 

413 

4,634 
26,782 
20,530 


6,684 

33,643 

31,391 

28.»94 

7,555 

3,907 

33,348 

6,026 

7,121 

8,345 

1,905 

107,429 

3,769 

1,317 

2,072 

S,8H3 

10,262 

,417,725 

470,361 
373,190 


?93,783 


311 

117,370 

30,778 

3,962 

3,334 

6,514 

39,197 

36,243 

17,050 

42,432 

83,108 

44,060 

8,313 

4,884 

77,860 

6,421 

10,018 

19,136 

3,.108 

183,405 

S,70l 

3,922 

7,481 

12,833 

47,765 

8,163,089 

1,600,000 
854,427 


99,713,179 


ve88d6  ind  2^f SlJtn  °^  '^%  "''^"'''  6^'7^;375  dollars  were  shipped  in  American 
Sr/h„  n  ^.  J  «;  .  •'^"I'f^."'  ^°^'^  r*^^'-  ^""^  ^^^  ""^-J^a""  th«  ^'al"e  of  exports 
ntT.  iSoS!^'  "  ''''•  "°°^"**'  "'  *'^  ""*^«  "^"^'^  °^  ^°"-     Tobacco  cLes 

Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from,  and  Exports  to.  each  foreign  Country,  during 
the  Year  endmg  September  30,  1842,  and  nine  Months  ending  June  30,  1843 


COUNTRIES. 


RUMl» 

PruuU 

Swedaa 

Swedish  West  Indiei. . .'.'.. 

Denmirk 

Daoiib  Weat  ludlea ....'...' 

Holland 

Dutch  Ba»t  Indie* .'.' 

„     Weatlndiea 

»     Ouiuia 

Belgium , 

HanwTowna ', 

Bngland 

Scotland ] 

Ireland 

Gibraltar ■.",;." 

Malu 

British  Baat  Indies 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

BnUsh  West  Indies 

„     Guiana 

Honduras 

Briliih  Amerieao  Colonies  ., 

Prance  on  the  Atlantic 

„  Mediterranean 

French  African  ports 

Bourbon  

French  West  Indies 

„       Guiana 

IHiquelou  and  French  fisheries 

HayU 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

I,           Mediterranean. 
Teneriffe  and  the  other  Ca- 
naries  

Manilla   and    Philippine  is- 

lands ' 

Cuba 

Other  Spanish  West  Indies. 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Fayal  and  the  other  Azores. 

Cape  de  Verd  Inlands 

Italy 


.Sicily 

Mediterranean  islands 

Trieste 

Turkey    , 

Texaa  

Mexico 

Venexuela 

New  Granada 

Central  America 

Braail 

Argentine  republic .".' 

Cisalpine         

Chili:. ' 

Peru ;■.■.;■. 

South  America  generallv.... 

China ■ ;.... 

Asia  generally .' 

Africa       , 

West  Indies  generally 

South  Seas , 

Northwest  coast  of  America.! 
Other  parts 


1841 
Imports. 


1842  EXPORTS. 


Domestic 
Produce 


dollaTs. 

1,350,106 

18,192 

800,934 

23,242 

584,321 
1,067,438 
741,048 
331,270 
74,764 
619,388 
3,274,019 
33,446,499 
636,0.'!0 
102,700 
12,268 
7,300 
1,330,364 
28,693 
33,816 
820,481 
13,004 
202,868 
1,762,001 
16,015,380 
968,678 


199,160 
50,172 

1,366,997 

79,735 

1.065,640 

01,411 

772,372 

7,650,420 

2,517,001 

142,387 

146,182 

41,040 

17,806 

987,328 

630,419 

14,294 

413,210 

370,248 

480,802 

1.995.696 

1,544,342 

176,216 

124,994 

6,948,814 

1,833,623 

681,018 

831,039 

204,768 

4,93*4,645 
979,689 
539,438 

41,747 

14,928 


Total. 


dollars 
316,026 
140,141 

338,948 

130,727 

70,766 

701,828 

3,236,338 

83,678 

331,630 

101,065 

1,434,038 

3,814,904 

36,681,808 

1,322,735 

40,968 

466,937 

11,644 

399,970 

63,631 

3,30'4,346 

113,091 

137,339 

5,950,143 

16,340,728 

1,674,570 

3,890 

495,397! 
44,063 
4,932 
844,432 
333,222 
321,808 

72,723 


336,732 

4,197,408 

610,813 

72,723 

43,054 

49,183 

103,557! 

513,677 

237,861 

40,208 

748,170 

125,521 

278,978 

969,371 

499,380 

37,363 

46,640 

2,225,571 

265,336 

201,099 

1,270,041 

147,222 
7.17,509 
28.1,367 
472,841 
203,913 
128,856 

10,290 


Foreign 
Produce. 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 

510,387 

7,647 

103,970 

3,320 

27,819 

167,260 

386,988 

193,380 

16,581 1 

176.046 

740,319 

3,932,140 

80,279 

ri'6,061 

8,261 

383,823 


93,367 

3,462 

36,648 

340,166 

1,076,684 

73,868 

80 

23,600 
1,030 

53,614 

1,200 

16,678 

318 

100,444 

572,981 

19,718 

1,388 

1,930 

10,600 

11,329 

.304,940 

195,797 

136,526 

76,615 

127,951 

564,862 

166,832 

46  361 

22,817 

375,931 

145,905 

67,968 

368,735 

1,200 

706,888 

324,914 

31,135 

1,790 

17,524 

2,370 


dollars. 
836,893 
136,688 
344,918 
133,047 
08,586 
949,088 

3,623,326 
279,158 
367,231 
101,033 

1,610,684 

4.664,513 
39,613,948 

1,603,014 

49,968 

682,898 

19,906 

683,804 

32,661 

3,227,713 

118,453 

163,987 

6,190,309 

16,417,412 

1,748,438 

3,979 

.310,006 
45,093 
4,032 
899,966 
334,422 
238,476 

13,241 


1943 


1843  EXPORTS.* 


'""'    •     Domestic     Foreign 

Produce.    Produce.  >    total. 


dollars 
742,803 

227,366 
31,318 

48*3,285 
430,823 
131,524 
230,371 
32,633 
171,696 

920,805 
36,141,118 

138,846 

43,333 

33,915 

27 

689,777 
44,910 
31,193 

837,836 
43,042 

136,688 

857,696 
7,050,637 

609,149 


336,176 

4,770,449 

630,531 

74,111 

44,984 

68,783 

115,086 

820,317 

433,638 

40,208 

884,705 

202,030 

406,929 

1,334,233 

666,212 

103,724 

69,400 

3,601,502 

411,261 

269,967 

1,630,676 

1*4*8,433 

1,444,397 

378,281 

323,976 

207,703 

146,  .180 

2,370 

19,290 


I 


|100,m.861    02,960.996    11,721.538  104.691,534    64,753,700    77,703,783      6T3M;6^  li:ii^4M 


133,921 
40,41 
119 

898,447 
49,029 

413,000 

13,038 

400,290 

5,015,033 

1,076,125 

46,713 

7,100 

12,783 

4,713 

304,564 

169,661 

"7*2,937 

182,854 

445,399 

2,782,406 

1,191,280 

115,733 

132,167 

3,947,6.58 

793,488 

121,753 

857,556 

133,563 

4,3*83,566 


43,843 
36,206 

623 


dollars 
309,867 
222,030 
18,381 
31,228 
74,657 
672,138 
1,608,327 
90,230 
304,037 
34,680 
1,674,124 
3,898,948 
37,140,003 
2,363,334 
208,503 
318,251 
6,436 
337,576 
37,803 
30,063 
2,333,309 
116.145 
92,278 
2,617,005 
10,384,678 
1,186,294 
1,332 
30,243 
381,828 
43,374 
5,215 
610,796 

30,100 


7,000 

57,743 

2,926,023 

442,034 

39,096 

37,649 
8,369 

32,227 
641,300 

32,538 
108,091 
460,240 
108,465 
103,240 
•07,743 
483,077 

72,009 

34,469 

1,568,384 

168,083 

219,376 

869,883 

08,713 

1,733,.103 

233,861 

281,060 

96,412 

38,961 

86,066 


dollars 

76,926 

18,3.10 

15,807 

3,346 

6,610 

74,340 

338,140 

103,742 

10,819 

il96,483 

392,984 

1,106,064 

14,637 

1,180 

38,107 

11,471 

140,130 

11,232 

'25,671 
695 

16,304 
107,417 
441,678 

83,701 


13,108 


43,674 

240 

3,933 

34,436 

399,873 

11,321 

1,538 

3,856 

621 

4,978 

186,721 

31,871 

11*8,938 
68,014 
37,713 

564,192 

100,425 
89,944 
18,497 

223,704 
94,026 
75,349 

179,580 


063,563 

267,296 

22,189 

125 

18,803 

140 


dolliira. 

386,793 

240,369 

34,188 

33,374 

81.167 

746,608 

1,936,467 

19.1,981 

315,736 

24,680 

1,07O,7O1> 

3,291,032 

38,263,150 

3,378,011 

309,683 

356,448 

17,907 

377.713 

69,037 

30,065 

3,337,980 

116,840 

108,583 

2,734,432 

10,826,166 

1.3 


1,332 

39,345 
394,936 

45,374 

6,315 

633,370 

60,340 

11,024 

113,178 

3,320,797 

453,355 

60,634 

41,505 

9,190 

37,203 

728,221 

84.429 

108,l>91 

37P,178 

176,470 

142,033 

1,471,937 

383,502 

161,053 

52,066 

1,702,288 

262,109 

29.5,123 

1,040,463 

98,713 
3,418,938 
521,157 
303,249 
95,537 
77,760 
36,206 


VOL.  II. 


*  Nine  Months  ending  June  SO,  1813. 
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AMERICA. 


Statistic  Ai  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  exJilbJting  the  Value  of  Imports  from 
and  Exports  to,  each  Foreign  Country,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  to  the  3(Hh  of  June,' 
lo44. 


COUNTRIKS. 


Value  of  BxpoTla. 


Domeitle 
Produce. 


doltan 

5»"'« 414,882 

f  «■"■•»» 194,606 

Sweden  and  Norway     817,870 
Swedbb   Weat    In' 

_dlea 63,884 

Denmark 100,880 

Danlab  Weat  lodiea      783,103 

Holland 3,617,031 

Dutch  Eaat  Indiei..        98,313 
Dutch  Weat  Indiea  .      303,438 

Dutch  Ouiana 66,980 

Belgium 1,833,371 

Hanaa  Towna 3, 1 74,483 

I>i*>>«d 43,814,943 

Scotland 1,030,391 

Inland 43,891 

Gibraltar  503,463 

MalU 9,763 

Britiah  Ga«t  Indiea.      838,413 
Brillah  African  porta 

Auatralia 

Manritlua 

Cape  of  Good  Hope.. 
Bridih  Weat  Indiea. 

Brid<h  Guiana 

Honduraa 

Britiah  American  co- 

Inniea 
Other   Britiah  colo- 
nies   

France  on  the  At- 
lantic  

France  on  the  Medi- 
terranean   

French  Weat  Indiea 

French  Ouiana 

Miquelon,  &  French 

fiaheriea 

Bourbon 

French  African  ports 
Spain  on  the  Atlan- 
tic  

Spain  on  the  Hedi 
terranean 


30,667 

83,938 

4,114,318 

307,033 

;D7,49S 

9,361,186 


11,861,419 

1,304,793 

381,868 

36,006 

3,484 
16,967 


569,631 
19,766 


Carried  forward..  82,835,940   6.738,879   88,674,219 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollara. 
140,833 
38,068 
13,331 

1,360 

87,130 

181,033 

t61,070 

10,848 

4,703 

181,330 

392,204 

1,123,314 

16,883 

7VI43I 

7,346 

837,953 


31,838 

3,184 

41,534 

1,354,717 


3,387,084 

89,104 

39,978 

1,033 


33,808 
23,340 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 
993,414 
318,874 
330,101 

65,344 
113,834 

870,333 

3,698,044 

359,383 

323,386 

71,773 

3,003,801 

3,666,687 

46,940,156 

1,963,473 

42,891 

570,883 

16,998 

675,966 

39,667 

83,938 

4,136,046 

300,236 

|330,0ie 

6,715,003 


14,148,303 

1,389397 

617,946 

97,039 

3,484 
16,967 


593,439 
30,106 


Value  of 
Imports. 


dollars. 
1,090,419 
13,609 
431,834 


33,710 

6,063 

634,447 

1,310,081 

939,984 

386,383 

49,'i74 

634,777 

3,136,386 

41,476.081 

637,339 


COUNTRIBS. 


Value  of  BxporU. 


44,374 

19 

883,793 

133 

39,166 


1,469,719 


13,946,166 

1,603,318 

370,695 

38,233 


363,127 


Brongtit  forward.. 

Teneriffe,  and  other 
Canariea 

HanUla,  and  Philip, 
pine  islanda,.... 

Cuba , 

Other  SpanUh  Weal 
Indies 

Portugal 

Hadefra 

Faval,  and  the  other 
Azores 

Cape  deVerd  islands 

luly 

Sicily 

Sardinia 

Trieste 

Turkey  

Texas 

Meaioo 

Central  America ... . 

Venesuela 

New  Granada 

687,896  Braall 

9,385  Argentine  Republic. 
249,343  Cisplatine  Republic. 

Chili 

Peru  

South  America,  ge- 
nerally   

Haytl... 

China 

Europe,  generally. . 

Asia,  generally 

Africa,  generally .... 

Morocco 

West  Indies,  gene- 
rally  

Sandwich  islands. 

Atlantic  Ocean.... 

Soath  Seas 

Niii  th-west  coast  of 
America. 


381,337 


71,607,763 


Tf:al. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars. 
83,836,040 

14,493 

91,769 
4,804,063 

636,063 
0e,SS3 
44,768 

19,348 

66,338 

318,566 

79,024 

02,933 

1,367,389 

186,139 

196,447 

1,393,762 

103,377 

442,401 

79,631 

3,409,418 

246,339 

394,266 

896,649 

14,063 

13\938 

1,082,807 

1,110,033 

23,700 

173,021 

641,306 


Foreign 
Produce. 


173,460 
307,353 

09,7l9,r<9 


dollars. 
6,738,879 

1,042 

131,338 
934,933 

9,177 
3,669 
7,638 

6,983 

9,299 

398,367 

378,693 

168,735 
97,249 
81,101 

803,061 
46,899 
88,741 
49,338 

408,834 

368,960 
67,»I0 

348,976 
2,794 


45,649 
646,918 

289,641 
68,938 


7,988 

43,036 
3,178 
11,484,867 


TOT*I. 


dollara, 
88,674,210 

19,935 

322,097 
9,338,995 

643,139 

103,118 

53,286 

36,329 

70,537 

576,833 

334,316 

92,633 

1,436,020 

283,3X4 

277,648 

1,794,838 

150,376 

531,233 

124,g4a 

3,818,282 

804,2«9 

462,176 

1,106,211 

16,807 

123,938 

1,I28,3')6 

1,796,941 

38,700 

463,663 

710,344 


181,448 

349,379 
3,178 


111,300,046 


Value  of 
Imports. 


dollars. 
71,607,763 

61,693 

734,811 
0,930,431 

3,439,303 
190,705 
33,904 

39,970 

4,836 

1,006,926 

462,773 

333,089 
889,866 
678,991 

8,387,003 
333,408 

1,439,479 
189,616 

6,883,806 

1,431,183 
144,763 
790,370 
184,434 


1,441,344 

4,031,266 

34,008 

450,237 

9,876 


41,504 


108,436,036 
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ue  of  Imports  from, 
)  the  30th  of  June, 


Impohts  of  the  United  St«t««  from  each  Foreigfn  Country,  for  the  Year  ending  30th  of 

June,  1844. 


u. 

gn 
ce. 

TOT*  I. 

Value  of 
Importi, 

r*. 

dollara. 

dollara. 

879 

88,674,210 

71,607,783 

042 

15,336 

01,083 

7M 

»22,097 

734,8H 

93» 

8,238,196 

9,930,431 

177 

64^139 

3,438,303 

W» 

103,118 

199,706 

US 

82,280 

33,904 

983 

36,329 

39,870 

m 

70,537 

4,836 

«ft7 

876,833 

1,006,926 

Wi 

384,316 
93,633 

463,773 

73ft 

1,430,020 

333,080 

243 

283,3X4 

888,866 

101 

277,648 

678,581 

IWI 

1,794,838 

3,387,002 

HW9 

180,370 

333,408 

r4i 

831,333 

1,438,479 

m 

124,840 

189,616 

i-M 

2,818,332 

6,883,800 

)ita 

804,3t?9 

1,431,193 

m 

463,176 

144,763 

S78 

1,108,311 

780,370 

r34 

10,807 
123,938 

184,434 

MU 

1,I38,3')6 

1,441,344 

J18 

1.736,941 

38,700 

4,031,268 

341 

463,603 

34,008 

)38 

710,344 

460,237 
8,876 

MS 

181,448 

ne 

349,379 

41,504 

78 

3,178 

367 

111,300,046 

108,436,035 

IMPORTBD  PROM. 


Ruuia 

I'ruHia 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Swedish  Weit  Indie* 

Daniih  Weit  indiei 

Oeamark 

HanaeTowna 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indiea 

Dutch  Weat  Indiei 

Dutch  Guiana 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

Ireland , 

GihralUr 

Malta 

BritUh  Eaat  Indiea 

Britiah  West  Indiea 

British  American  Cuioniea. . 

British  Honduras 

Britiah  Guiana 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Australia 

Prance  on  Atlantic 

Prance  on  Mediterranean... 

Prench  Guiana , 

Prench  West  Indies 

Spain  on  Atlantic 

Spain  on  Mediterranean 

Teneriffe 

Manilla , 

Cuba 

Other  Spaniah  Weit  ludiea.. 

Portugal. , 

Madeira 

Payal , 

Capede  Verda , 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieste 

Turkey 

Morocco 

Hayti , 

Texas , 

Mexico 

Central  Republic'of  America 

New  Grenada , 

Venezuela , 

Brazil 

Cisplatine  Republic. , 

Argentine  Republic 

Cbili 

Peru , 

China , 

Asia,  generally , 

Africa,  generally , 

South  Seas ^., 

Total 


Free  of 
Doty. 


dollars. 
109,390 

iss 

33,860 
173,030 

91.074 

804,439 

603,044 

101,900 

39 

37,383 

3,267,483 

10,300 

368 

14,378 

lBl',i90 
438,333 
710,924 
180,546 
8,081 
8,060 

766i808 

796,460 

8,167 

367,013 

6,808 

83,086 

61,805 

09,488 

1,661,301 

72,974 

16,083 

1,648 

3,608 

8,200 

97,085 

73,123 

40,777 

63,958 

1,34S^976 
11,066 

3,000,096 

66,418 

89,146 

B33.461 

6,866,638 

32,088 

1,083 

882,913 

47,810 

4,124,086 

16,051 

393,863 

1,910 


34,700,881 


Paying  Duty 
ad  Valorem, 


dollars. 

393,884 

7.867 

16,708 

313 

116,084 

278 

1,888,391 

333,670 

138,078 

158,740 

19 

584,400 

83,313,970 

33^B60 

43,847 

10,414 

IS 

403,410 

70,719 

300,613 

80,366 

64 

30,678 

123 

7,621,803 

843,317 

3,701 

6,207 

68,480 

40,093 

79,064 

683,498 

43,684 

4,438 

3,833 

8,074 

600 

707,348 

380,871 

43,335 

196,687 

1,176 

179,733 

30,406 

345,943 

62,407 

84Ai03 

209,420 

839,879 

123,630 

1,31^,474 

137,733 

68,064 

326,291 

18,484 

148,900 

37,069 


82,315,291 


Paying  SpC' 
ciAc  Duty. 


dollars. 

660,448 

4,983 

408,000 

948 

333,378 

8,790 

130,031 

881,083 

134,864 

133,634 

49,060 

43,034 

8,996,030 

181,379 

44,979 

10,585 

339,186 
178AI63 
446,178 
67,431 
640 
431 

7,587,494 

368,841 

33,!'C: 

113,176 

189,863 

308,189 

9,788 

876,389 

7,610,038 

3,306,574 

179,198 

18,727 

18,839 

1,086 

393,508 

103,780 

147,987 

130,334 

4,700 

18,848 

647,079 

40,964 

114,583 

16,667 

302,889 

187,360 

46 

63,666 

39,773 

68,630 

481,878 

373 

14,378 

1,623 


31,352,863 


TOTIL. 


dollars. 

1,069,419 

12,609 

431,834 

23,719 

034,447 

6003 

3,130,386 

1,310,081 

936,084 

380,383 

40,144 

634,777 

41,470,081 

837,339 

88,084 

44,374 

19 

683,793 

687,000 

1,465,718 

848,343 

9,383 

39,166 

133 

16,946,106 

1,603,318 

38,333 

874,698 

352,137 

381,387 

61,063 

734,811 

9,030,431 

3,435,203 

109,708 

33,004 

29,670 

4.830 

1,096,936 

462,778 

333,089 

383,866 

^870 

1,441,344 

678,861 

3,387,003 

333,408 

189,616 

1,436,479 

6,883,800 

144,703 

1,421,102 

750,370 

184,434 

4,931,363 

34,908 

489,237 

41,504 


In  American 
Vessels 


dollars. 

1,030,890 

13,417 

39,383 

33,719 

622,945 

3,790 

S8JilO 

860,001 

935,984 

386,383 

49,144 

430,874 

35,173,864 

848,731 

4,236 

44,274 

882,793 

403,304 

938,174 

243,163 

9,001 

11,7C9 

123 

15,807,038 

1,168,061 

38,333 

843,248 

214,394 

332,491 

62,030 

724,811 

9,823,581 

3,3eM88 

187,805 

33,904 

36,843 

4,836 

793,093 

323,661 

160,711 

373,008 

8,876 

1,435,360 

642,633 

3,318,476 

312,780 

189,616 

1,332,716 

6,333,738 

122,703 

1,241,696 

780,370 

184,434 

4,876,144 

34,908 

423,834 

41,804 


In  Foreign 
Vessels. 


108,438,035     I  94,174,673 


dollan.| 

33,833 

102 

383,463 

1,803 

373 

3,048,076 

480,080 


304,303 

6,303,617 

381,408 

83,848 

16 

«34.6«3 

427,0 : 1 

3,100 

384 

17,376 

438,937 
447,037 

31,447 

87,833 

58,746 

9,603 

106,900 
30,017 
11,900 

3,338 

303,933 
140,113 
81,378 
113,868 

15,084 
35,918 
68,830 
10,628 

112,763 

1,360,068 

22,000 

170,496 


85,111 

35,383 


14,260,363 


900 
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IMPOHTS   INTO  THE  UNlTEl)  STATES  UNDER  THE  VARIOUS  TARIFFS. 


Amount  of  Good*  Imjiorted  into  the  United  States,  for  the  Year  ending  the  80th  of 

September,  1807. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Viiluo  of  gooda  paying 
■u  ad  Talorrm  duty 
o/  IS  per  runt  '•  ■. 

Ditto,  174  ditto 

Ditto,  n|  ditto 

MalnueytJd  Madeira 
wloea gallona 

Burgundy do. 

Slierry do. 

AU  other  winea  ".(Id, 

Foreiga  apirita  from 
irrain do. 

Prom  otiier  mate- 
riala do. 

Mblaaaea ..do. 

Beer,  nie,  and  porter, 
do. 

Taaa,  Bohea IIm. 

Souchong do. 

Hyion do. 

otiier  green,  ••.du. 

Coffix) do. 

Cocoa do. 

Chocolate do. 

Sugam,  brown,  &c.  do. 

—  clayed,  &a  •  ■  • .  do. 


Quantity. 


number. 


S9S,IOa  at  ii.Ml 

13,048        4.2a 

31»,77n        1.1'i 

4,843,480        0.03 


J,477,a7fl 

9,913,243 
8,311,234 

326,560 

1,SU,031 

2,010,177 

l,2SI,.')67 

2,813,017 

3g,8»l,8II 

9,. 9' .344 

3,640 

171.110,619 

43,398,494 


0.93 
0.36 

CDS 
0.33 
0.63 
1.0 
0.73 
0.28 
0.3.^ 
0.40 
0.10 
0.1,1 


Value. 


doUera.    ota. 


46,861,588 

ll,0(>7,fl78 

696,703 

1,023,331 

50,»70 

333.673 

3,051,397 


l,477,«r9      0 


i>.231,17S 
3,064,044 


DESCRIPTION. 


124,007 

408,946 

1,990,039 

1,251,367 

2,317,363 

16,470,947 

3,207,001 

1,498 

17,511,061 

5,!K)1,804 


Sugara,  candy  and  re 
Aned Iba 

Alranbda do. 

Gurrauta du. 

I'ruiiea  and  pluma.do, 

PIgi do. 

Raiaina,   in   Jara    and 
boxea do. 

All  OtlltT;! do. 

OandIi>>,  lalkv do. 

Wax  li  aperni.3ceti.do. 

Cbaeae do. 

Soap. do. 

i'allow  •   do. 

.Spteea,  mace do. 

nutmega do. 

cinnamon do. 

clove* do. 

■  pepper Uo. 

—  pimento do. 

caaaia do. 

Tobacco,  manufac- 
tured, other  than 
anuff  and  cigara  ..do 

Snuif do. 

Indigo do. 

Cotton do. 


Qiiontlty. 


number. 

130,986  el  0.18 

685,400  0.11 

436,040  0.13 

103,766  U.14 

283,353  0.15 


Mi4,419 

2,918,073 

647,948 

4,412 

1,029,642 

2,000,139 

1,750,379 

2, 1  or, 

3,183 

0.076 

3,409,133 

1,196,330 

141,348 


10,261 

97,003 

1,010,673 

S,.177,870 


0.18 
0.10 
0.18 
0.00 
0.38 
0.18 
0.15 
7.50 
3.25 
1.93 
0.84 
0.23 
0,33 
0.34 


0.30 
0.33 
1.83 
O.Jl 


Value. 


dollart.    eta. 

28,797  48 

143,934  0 

56,686  37 

14,5'27  34 

42,503  96 

138,307  04 

301,807  30 

08,6.^8  28 

2,647  20 

388,299  70 

376,233  50 

262,54! 

16,403  90 

10,341  no 

17,439  92 

40,701  84 

804,869  69 

363,173  5S 

48,098  33 


3,093  30 

14,350  60 

1,849,330  76 

1,047,130  70 


*>5 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  &c.  imported  into  the  United 
States,  commencing  1st  of  October,  1814,  and  ending  30th  of  September,  1817. 


SPECIES  OF  MERCHANDISE. 


Oooda  paying  duty  ad  Tal.,  at  7}  per  ct. 
i»  It  15      ,, 

».  »  26      •> 

n  ■>  23      „ 

t»  11  30      „ 

i»  II  33^    ,, 

11  ,1  40      ,1 

Winea,  Madeira gallom 

Burgundy,  &c do. 

-^  Sherry  and  St.  I.uoar do. 

all  other do, 

Spirita  from  grain du, 

other  materiala do. 

Teaa,  Bohea Iba. 

Souclionfc,  &c du, 

Imperial,  &c do, 

Hyson  and  yonug  Hyaou 

Hyaon  akin,  8ic do. 

Sugar,  brown do. 

white do. 

Coffee dn. 

Molaates galloni 

Salt buahela 

All  other  aniclea 

Tntaldollara 


QUANTITY. 


1815 


164,510 

3,919 

29,503 

1,083,31?/ 

617,199 

3,319,718 

115,139 

1,103,893 

181,040 
997,804 
41,331,326 
3,606,260 
19,596,577 
4.752,642 
3,030,131 


1816 


314,801 

13,936 

383,994 

3,680,077 

607,713 

6,303,153 

410,155 

714,59) 

26,279 

.506,176 

1,434,518 

48,  .'566,635 

6,275,.'i90 

25,976,118 

8,494,348 

2,854,841 


I8I7 


186,108 

8,528 

89,334 

1,461,408 

374,335 

4,418,130 

446,456 

2,143,667 

399,377 

2,100,311 

1,986,435 

84,628,188 

8,378,791 

31,318,094 

11,480,048 

2,879,538 


VALUE. 


I8U 


dollera. 


41,703,861 
9,764,003 

605,.5S3 

408,557 

21,114 

41,304 

1,083,310 

679,709 

\e20,349 

57,578 

1,103,802 

3'2S',872 
1,596,486 
6,109,684 

829,440 
4,115,381 
3,564,483 
1,616,105 
3,762,333 


83,080,073 


1816 


dollara. 

540,901 

5,436,163 

4,033,730 

89,805,243 

18,173,418 

304,046 

1,019,306 

044,073 

69,630 

307,536 

3,620,077 

760,640 

8,824,417 

209,578 

714,381 

63,368 

889,808 

2,161,777 

7,284,994 

1,443,386 

8,494,983 

4,247,134 

9,083,897 

12,856,683 


153,302,700 


1817 


dollara. 

1,475,013 

14,083,003 

7,827,009 

17,983,366 

1,606,335 

3,387,971 

1,388 

658,334 

42,640 

135,068 

1,461,408 

343,906 

6,627,104 

133,937 

1,607,730 

798,694 

3,639,639 

1,986,433 

ll,00l,6«« 

1,676,768 

6,363,611 

6,740,474 

1,431,856 

11,181,769 


98,758,373 


imi.. 

IMl.. 
IH33.. 
I8M.. 


IS25. 

I8JM.. 

laar., 

I8M., 


I8S0. 
I8M.. 
1811., 
1831., 


I8M.. 
18S4.. 
I8U.. 
183a.. 
I8ST.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
I84S.. 
1841... 
184S.., 


AMKRICA. 
STATEMHifT  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merohandiw  imported  from  1821  fn  l«^o        i    , 


Year  ending  September  30th. 


Y  B  A  R  ■. 


Preenf  Duly, 


NSW  TARIFF. 


NEW  TARIFF. 


NEW  TARIFF. 


iloIUra, 
ld,0H9,.1ll 

^.•J«H,708 

0  04H,lltM) 

ia,flU,733 


10,047,810 

I'i,ft«7.7G9 

ii,Ha3,i(M 

lS,a7U,l76 


1 1,803,801 

ia,74ri,»t3 

13,430,033 

I4,«4D,433 


82,447,0M 

08,393,180 

77,940,493 

»a,UAII,tNI 

60,'i(»,0,U 

60,800,003 

76,40I,7M 

87,IR0,1I04 

00,019,731 

30,0»7,4NO 


faying  Duty. 

dollira. 
33,303,411 
7M>4  8,833 
«H,S30,»70 
07,983,234 


83,391,363 
7»,406,708 
07,(i28,904 
76,130,048 


03,687,020 
38,130,673 
80,734,409 
80,779,813 


73,670^801 
38,118,132 
71,033,249 
97,023,334 
71,730,180 
32,837,399 
83,6110,340 
49,943,313 
61,930,440 
69,334,001 


T0T4I,. 


OrofM  Duiirt  oa 
MrrclMDdite. 


dolUn. 

02,383,734 
83,241,431 
77,879,'i07 
80,349,01)7 


(16,340,073 
84,974,4/7 
79,484,900 
88,309,824 


74,492,317 
70,876,930 
103,101,124 
101,029,206 


108,118,311 
126,321,332 
149,893,742 
189,980,033 
110,089,117 
113,717.4(4 
16'  '«».I32 
1U7, 141,310 
127,940,177 
100,162,087 


din. 
10,473,703 
24  ()(l6,0(li; 
31,402,024 
33,48U,8n 


31,038,071 
16,(183,861 
2.',U48,98fi 
20t>31,3»l 


Ct«. 
37 
43: 
10 

86 


30 
l»7 
37 

90 


27,618,701 
38,38i),30S 
36,390,118 
29,341,173 


II 

OS 
19 
63 


24,177,378 
18,960,703 
13,890,726 
30,810,327 
18,184,131 
19,702,823 
13,334,333 
13,104,790 
10,919,492 
10,022,746 


.nar^ab,,  stead/^^h'e^S  i^I  tit'^d  teeXr^hllt^^ei.?^^^^^^^^ 


32 
06 

oe 

07 
01 
40 
06 
63 
17 
84 


i'omise 
was  re- 


varied  in  all  fhk  time  scarcelvl  0W00ol',>i?^^*^'Tr'''  ^^'""^  """  *^^  pveniing  power, 
of  the  duties  checked  im^H^r^r^LTdieZe  ^n  1 SX"''  T  *^'*  f  "^  ''^^™'"« 
to  the  operation  of  the  taidff     In  thl^L    ^    a-  *    .  ""P''^^  ^''"'^  '"^ffe  previous 

1831,tCbe^n  t^  f^tt  i^l  rthrbtnftoJernt^S^^^^^  '^ 

national  Uk  extended  its  loans  from  40,000,000  douJ^Tee  (W)oS)Od„l™         ' 
tZSt  r^nfora^dlfaTomrr^  ')'  '-^^"or^-SerbTt  J  ^i 
d^wback^Vontinuerto  the  LL  e^^^^^^^ 

movement  of  banks  has  been  thS^/eXment       From  1^2Ho  iSf  the'wV^  ^^""'^ 
into  New  York  n,se  34,00(^000  dollars,  of  which    26%,S6odoS  '^'  '^'^'''^ 


imports 

Under  the  tariff  of  1828,  a  Cher  fSl  of  ?K)^1  T  ""^  ]l.n'  Pf*  /^^^  ^ork. 
annnruv^  a^u  •     i  '""'"''^_»a*i  o»  y,uuu,000  dollars  in  1830  took  Dlace-  nf  -arh'ttO, 

b,000,000  dollars  was  in  the  port  of  New  York.     Fm,„  *l,nf  ™„-  „„  V_  ,^7^  '     ,  "^"'5" 
bank 


de„  c_.™„c^.     Unde,  the  ^;«™ti„g  „,„,„„,  „i.h  deo„„l„g  SmW^LI  rf'^cw* 


mission  business." 


com- 
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1842,  and  also 
liae,  during  the 


Ornu  Outit*  on 
Mrruh«Ddiie. 


SuMM/RT  Statement  of  Import*  in  1841. 


97,618,701  II 

i»,3»i,a(a  OS 

3fi,9l)(i,UB  19 

il<*.MI,179  6S 


"eneral  tariffs, 
le  compromise 
Jtates  was  re- 


DB8URIPTION. 

In  AmarlcMi 
Vnseli. 

Id  Porelgn 
Vaml.. 

TOTll. 

VllM. 

Value. 

Valui. 

Valaa  of  man'htndlM  piiylni  ipcol Ac  dutin 

dolUn, 

«3,7»o,njii 

•(),MS,(WU 

M,ouo,mo 

dollan, 

a,oiA,7f*i 
4,0HS,ai3 

7,(«3,S0ft 

dollara. 

!)7,!IIS,ri04 

M,AI0,a41 

«a,aitt,r3i 

V*lua  of  ni«rchand(M  Dayloy  ail  valorem  dutlM 

Valua  of  incrotumdb*  free  of  duly 

ToUl 

IIJ,MI.«77         1             I4,7M,3M 

J»7,946,1Tr 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Goods,  Wares,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  during  the  Year  1842. 


8PB0IK8  OP 
MERCHANDIflB. 


Quantity. 


puTt  ran. 
ArUclaa  Iroportad  for  the  uae  of 

the  United  Hiiiei 

Artielea  apeoially  imported  for 
phlloaophlcal  aocietlra,  tic, 
▼Us— 

Phlloaophiral  apparatua,  ftc. 
Booka,  mapa,  and  charta  .... 
Statuary,  buata,  caata,  he., .. 
Palnlinga,    drawinaa,    etch' 

inga,  and  engraTinga 

Bpeolmens  of  bntiny 

Modela   and  inventioua  uf  ma' 

ohinary , 

Anatomical  preperatlona 

Anthnony,  regulua  of ' 

Spelter  or  ainc < 

Barr  atonea,  unwrought ' 

Brlmatone  and  aulpbur 

Bark  uf  the  cork  tree 

Clay,  unwrought 

Raga  of  all  kinda  

Fur*,  undreaaed 

Kaw  bidea  and  aklna 

Oypaum  or  plaater  of  Paria 

Barilla 

Wood,  dye 

—  unmannfaotured,  (except 
mahogany,  aaUu,  roaewood,and 

cedar) 

Animala  for  breed 

Pewter,  old,  flt  only  for  remanu- 

faoture 

Tin,  in  piga,  bara,  and  blooka. . . . 

—  in  platea  and  aheeta 

Braaa,  in  piga  and  bara  

old,  flt  only    for   remanu- 

facture 

Co|^r,  In  piga  and  bara 

—  in  |)latea,aaiti!d  to  the  aheulh- 
ing  of  ahlpa  

old,  flt  only  for  ramanufac- 

tnre 

Bnllion,  gold 

atlver 

Bpacie,  gold 

allTer 

Teu Iba' 

Ooflbe do, 

Wool,  not  exceeding  eight  centa 
per  lb dn, 

Cucoa do. 

Pepper do. 

Pimento do. 

Caaala do. 

Ginger do. 

Camphor do, 

liidlco do. 

Sniokailver 
piom 

Crude  iallpetre 

Boraolo  acid .. 


number. 


Ciirried  fcr™srd. ....... 


19,693,004 
113,764,639 

10,637,2.51 

499.139 

»,,'*7a,159 

8,050 

IR7,8«S 

40,000 

32,74.5 

23,213 


Valne. 


dollara. 
I7,ll« 


7,798 

tl,IA3 

000 

6,HM 
4,948 

043 

1,77ft 

S.IKtft 

109,V84 

10,634 

84,423 

3,808 

lS,8ft7 

468,330 

903,030 

4,007,810 

78,913 

79,418 

309,404 


148,113 

38,389 

1,149 
383.139 
933.309 

S>I81 

1,303 
831,109 

381,107 

82,199 
96,369 
89,498 

7oo,ota 

3,290,264 
4,927,108 
8,931,177 

689,049 

38,970 

93,977 

416 

16,748 

1,220 

7.939 

18,199 

30,321 

38,478 

334,025 

29,770 


DUTY  riiia  {cantinutd). 

Brought  forward 

Soda  aah 

BrUile 

Laalinga :  nd  prnnellaa,  for  ahoea 

or  butlona 

Epaulela  and  winga,  of  gold  or 

ailrer 

tilnena,  bleachrd  and  unbleached 
Artielea  not  euumttrated 


NPSCIB8  OP 
MBRCHANOISB. 


Total. 


Quantity.        Value 


tklltta  UUTlaS  AD  TALOHIM. 

Manufiicturea  of  wool:  — 

Clotba  and  cnartimerea 

M«'rinn  ahawU. 

■     Blauketa  not  above  aeteut}- 

Aro  centa  each 

abovu  aeventy-flTe  ociita 

each 

Hosiery,  givvea,  mitia,  and 

bindingn 

Worated  atulf  gooda 

Othvr  nianufacturea  of  wool. 

Woollen  yarn Iba. 

Wiirated  yarn 

Manufacturea  uf  cotton  :— 

Dyed,  printed,  or  coloured. 

White 

Twiat,  yarn,  nnd  thread,,.. 
Hoaiery,  glurea,  mitta,  and 

biudtnga 

Nankeena,  direct  from  China 
Other  manufacturea  of  cotton 
Manufacturea  of  ailk,  from  India, 
China,  &c.!— 

Piece  gooda 

Other  artiilea 

Manufacturea  of  ailk,  from  other 
placea  :— 

Piece  gooda 

HoKiery,  glovea.  mitta,  and 

blndinga 

Sewing  ailk 

Other  manufactures  of  silk, . 

Silk  and  worsted  gooda 

Camletn  of  goata'  hair  or  camela' 

hair 

Lace,    silk,   ailk   reila,  shawls, 

shades,  &o 

Thread  and  cotton 

Manufacturea  of  flax,  vis. :— ' 
Unens,   bleached   and   un- 

eoloured 

dyed  or  coloured.... 

Hosiery,  gloyea,  mitta,  and 

bindings 

Other  manufacturea  of  flax . 
Manufactures  of  hemp,  vU. : — 

Sail  duck 

Sheeting,  browo    .lO  white 


t,?a-'. 


Carried  furwar^ , 


number. 


dollara. 

37,289,438 
61,210 
74,303 

Tl,7flS 

278 

10,017 

3,123,398 

80/1*7 ,4BS 


S,07O 


3,099,977 
189,298 

S80,»n 

380,381 

379,297 

2,306,122 

886,<I8<.) 

1,093 

316,.5A8 

6,168,944 

1,289,KM 

497,017 

1,027,621 
9» 

038,480 

941,900 
33,413 

8,060,409 

«0,794 

384,743 

333,945 

1,311,770 

2,122 

I9,a2« 

697,982 


•,09Si6l8 
100,187 

a,7S8 
901,0-^1 

916,880 
110,782 


sj.asn." 


904 


AMERICA. 


SPECieS  OF 
MERCHANDISE. 


•  '? 


i  J- 


M 


TOTAL. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


'*  ''"o  DUT.  AD  TAL.  (continued),     number 

,   Brought  forward "uiaoer. 

ManuraotunM  of  hemp,  via.  :_ 
Tickleiibur;gs,0>naburga,  and 

Other  manu'facturei  of  hemp 
Hata.  cap*,  and  bonaeta ;—        "^ 
LegBorn,  itraw,  chip,  g,a«,. 


&c., 


HanDfooturea  of  Iron  and  ateel:- 

Blde-arma 

Fire-arma 

Drawing  knirea 

Cutting  knirea 

Hatchets,  axea,  and  adzes'..'.' 

socket  cbisela 

Steelyarda  and  icalebeama.'.' 

Vioea _^]  I 

Sickles  or  reaping  hooka' 

Bcylhea 

Spades  and  ahoTels.'. '.'.'.'," ' ' 

Sgnarea " 

Wood  acrewa '•'.'.',', 

Other  manufactures  o'f  iron'. 


W«e 


Hannfacturea  of—  

Copper 

Brass 

Tin ;,;,. ' 

Pewter 

Lead ;■••• 

Leather 

Marble .■.'.'.■.'.';." 

Wood,  cabinet  wares.. .'.'.'.'.' 
——other manufacturea  of.'.' 
Uold  and  siUer,  pearls,  pre- 

cioas  stones,  «Ec f . 

Watches  and  parts  of  watcbea!.' 
iS"'"''  ""*•  ""^  not  'Pecl. 

_™'V. Um. 

P'»'P do. 

paying  a  duty  of   twentv 

er  cen  t ,      ' 

I'^ares,  China  and  porceiain 

— -  earthen  and  stone 

■  plated,  not  specified..,., 

" —  pit , 

- —  Japanned 

S^dlery,  common,  tinned,  'a'n'd 

Japanned 

— -  plated,  brass,  and  poii'shedl 

Sijoare  wire  for  umbre'lia'atretch'l 

Coach  and  harness  furniture .'...i 
Oarnagea  and  parts  of  earriagea 

Slates  of  all  kinda ' 

Quills,  prepared .■.'.'" 

Black  lead  pencils 

raper  hangings ',[ 

Hair  cloth  and  hair  seatinir.. 

Bolting  cloths ,, 

Brushes  of  all  kinds '.' 

Coppea  bottoms  cut  round,  &c..'! 

Wire,  silvered  or  plhiud 

Rawallk . 

"    llgo  

oT, 

c«^.--":::::;:::::;;:;:t 

Almonds j^ 

E"™"" do,' 

£™ne« do. 

&;;::::::::::;:::::::^: 

Spioea : — 

M«ce do. 

Notmegs ^o. 

Cinnamon jn 


103,444 
819,310 


Indl,  _ 

Wool,  exceeding  eight  cents  per 


.lbs 


946,384 

783,701 
101,292 

lfin,^^\ 


Clavea. 


.do. 


l,77S,6JO 

1.020,030 

M7  '■20 

1,7U,S63 

20,639,927 

4,551 
114,016 
H,976 
878,037 


flarrfed  forward. 


dollars. 
33,320,738 


187,006 
87,043 


874.876 
20,803 

6,SI0 

05,137 

4,247 

1,100 

3,310 

7,995 

S,242 

12,267 

4,388 

33,520 

11,043 

1,767 

■13,469 

S/117,601 


SPECIES  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 

PAYiwo  onr.  AD  TAL.  (continued). 

Brought  forward 

ices:— 

£?PP«f lb.. 

P'n>ento d„. 

««««• do. 

„     Ginger ^^ 

Camphor ^^ 

Clothing,  ready-made...'.'.'.'..' 
Articles  not  enumerated,  at  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem 


TOTAL. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


10  do. 
nldo. 
16  do. 
20  do. 
2S  do. 
30  do. 
85  do. 
40  do. 
50  do, 


Quantity, 
number. 


^709346 

1.093,499 

334,407 

111,198 

30,810 


7C-,S-S5 

162,362 

23,2J« 

13,130 

238 

86,M40 

16,845 

77,666 

176,800 

110,474 
399,424 

34,300  I 
71,952  I 

384,274 
148,255 
1,409,700 
84,668 
25,566 
34,781 


Total. 


62,366 

i«6,289 

376 

4J79 

8,956 

118,833 

11,242 

4,479 

44,704 

64,670 

9,046 

62,884 

2.174 

1,560 

33,002 

731,350 

111,733 

7,461 

103,195 

123,874 
47,844 
42,134 
68,892 

797,961 

2,307 
68,713 

7,105 
46,145 


MYING  SPKCiriC  DDTIKS, 

Bockings  and  baiies do 

Carpetings-Brussels,  Wilton,  & 

treble  ingrained do 

j other  ingrained  and  Venetian 

'"p"fnt'=eS*'..!'r'"'  """'*"'•? 
Furniture  oil  cloth.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'X 
Cotton  bagElnip j„ 

win«-»ffde^;;;::::;:-i,-*'- 
zz&>' ■■•■^- 

Sicily do. 

Red,  of  France .'.'.'.do' 

j other,  of  France do' 

French,  in  bottles do' 

red,  of  Spain  &  Austria.. do! 

[ other,  of  Spain,  Anntria.Ger- 

""ny,  &  the  Mediterranean  do 
of  other  countries,  in  casksj 


do. 


.do. 
..do. 
..do. 

do. 

do. 

' do. 

do, 

.  lbs, 

-prown do. 


43,714,937 


of  other  countries,  in  bottles] 

Spirits  from  grain do 

— —  other  materiala '  'do' 

Molasse j„ 

Vinegar. . ....:....; ..::::::  •  d" 

Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in'ciiks'do! 

— -lubottles 

xil— spermaceti 

whale  and  other  flah. 

olive 

castor .."..'.'.'  i 

linseed '.'.'.'.'. 

— —  rapeseed.... 

Chocolate - 

Sugar  ^^ 

white,  clayed,  or  po'w'd'e^ 

— 'o-f; t. 

c«n''y do. 

- — other  refined do 

Candles- wax  &  spermaceti.! do' 

tallow j„ 

Cheeae .     2°- 

Soap :         3»- 

TaiiSw ......... :: s°- 

Urd i°- 

Beef  and  pork .'.*.'.* .'do.' 

i.lacon j" 

Butler .:.; ;° 

Glauber do 

Tobacco,  manufactured— snuffdo' 

tlV'.i ••  thousands 

other  than  snuff  and  cigars 

bs 


75,806 
147,769 

161,426 

50,772 

15,890 

33,956 

4>85S,25S 

147,025 

50,983 

301,306 

140,164 

837,729 

236,724 

189,573 

628,778 

250,952 


Value. 

dollars. 
43,714,037 

210,908 
80,036 
30,761 
3,408 
16,320 
28,313 

37,313 

7,913 

13,626 

91,104 

4,083313 

672,233 

70,947 

772 

3.772 

134,821 

49,300,086 


Cotton 


■  do. 


13,600 
431,468 
1,185,631 
17,834,027 
45,314 
6,400 
114,470 
3,408 
3,673 
197,747 
9.819 
461,025 
171 
3,001 
155,414,946 

■  6,464,290 
329,437 
1,389 
1,664,883 
464 
1,731 
77,124 
760,277 
8,342 
40 
186,073 
59,384 
4,740 
7 
2,263 
2,138 
1,333 
81,978 

3,037 
6,340.330  I 


80,880 
69,909 

206,895 

33,414 

13,000 

7,341 

421,834 

164,133 

46,003 

93,004 
306,808 
118,798 
339,576 

37,256 

129,619 

113,370 

3136 

226,583 

660,283 

1,942,476 

7,303 

3,869 

103,619 

(1.786 

1,102 

138,347 

8,764 

369,049 

186 

763 

5,434,740 

936,026 
33,288 
130 
100,371 
157 
262 
0,07  » 
56,139 
760 
3 
3,164 
6,233 
856 
I 
40 
40 
304 
800,743 

901 


Carried  forward. 


13,266,079 
{continued) 
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TOTAL. 

uanUty. 

Value. 

umber. 

dollars. 

.... 

<S,7l4,e27 

\rooMe 

210,908 

.»93,499 

89,026 

334,407 

30,761 

111,198 

3,408 

30,810 

15,320 

.... 

28,31S 

.... 

37,513 

.... 

7,913 

.... 

13,625 

91,104 

4,082313 

672,233 

70,957 

•  •• 

772 

•  •• 

8,772 

•  >■ 

134,831 

... 

49,209,085 

75,805 

80,380 

47,769 

69,909 

8PBCIB8  OF 
MERCHANDISE. 


61,425  I 

60,772 

1 5,890 
13,966 
S5,295 
17,025 
in,983 
i|,S06 
0,164 
?,729 
fi,724 
9,572 

9,778 

>,953 


1,500 

,468 

1,531 

,927 

,315 

,409 

,470 

,408 

,573 

,747 

,819 

925 

171 

001 

946 

299 
137 

189 
)83 
164 
'31 
24 
177 
42 
40 
73 
84 
40 
7 
S3 
18 
13 


208,895 
33,414 

13,000 

7,341 

421,824 

165,133 

46,002 

93,004 
306,808 
118,798 
339,575 

37,356 

139,619 

113,870 

31,395 

226,583 

660,283 

1,942,575 

7,393 

3,869 

103,619 

(1.785 

1,102 

138,347 

8,75J 

269,940 

186 

765 

6,434,750 

936,025 
33,288 
130 
100,371 
157 
363 
0,07  » 
56,139 
760 
3 
3,154 
6,233 
856 
I 
40 
40 
304 
800,743 

901 
4M  r.Ri 


riTiMO    iricirio   dutiis — (con- 
tinued). 

BroDght  forward 

Ounpowder lbs, 

Olue do. 

Ochre— dry do. 

in  oil io. 

Red  and  white  lead do, 

Whiting  and  Paris  white do. 

Litharge do. 

Orange  mineral do. 

Sugar  of  lead do. 

Lead— pig, bar,  and  sheet.... do, 

shot do. 

old  and  scrap do. 

Cordage— cables,  and  tarred. do. 

uotarred,  and  yarn da. 

Twine  and  packthread do 

Corks do 

Copper— nails  and  spikes.... do. 

Fire-arms — mnikets number 

rifles do. 

Wire— cap  and  bonnet lbs. 

iron   and  steel — not   above 

No.  14 do. 

above  No.  14 do. 

Iron — tacks,  brads,  and  sprigs — 
not  above  16  oz.  per  M do. 

above  16  oz.  per  M do. 

nails do 

spikes do. 

cables,     chain,    and    parts 

thereof do. 

mill  saws number 

anchors lbs. 

anvils do. 

blacksmiths'  hammers  and 

sledges do. 

castings — vessels  of do. 

all  other do. 

round,  as  braziers'  rods,  of 

3-16ths  to  8-16ths  of  au   inch 
diameter do. 

nail  or  spike  rods,  or  nail 

plates,   slit,   rolled,  or   bam- 
mered do. 

sheet  and  hoop do. 

band,    scroll,  or  casement 

rods,  slif,  rolled,  &c do. 

pig owt. 

old  and  scrap do, 

bar— manufactured  by  roll- 
ing  do. 

— —  manufactured  otherwise.do, 

Steel do, 

Hemp do. 

Alum do. 

Copperas do. 

Wheat  flour do. 

Salt bushels 

Coal do. 

Wheat do. 

Oats do. 

Potatoes .do. 


Quantity.        Value, 


Carried  forward. 


number. 


257 

38,428 

3,881,824 

09,630 

479,788 

161,368 

1,594 

596 

140,007 

4,689 

18 

33,801 

1,019,740 

390,806 

428,419 

203,233 

1,865 

7,405 

34 

1,435 

423.860 

fv      iS 

2,596 

1,784 

773,936 

13,687 

3,488,853 

1,498 

196,504 

518,361 

45,331 

577,730 

2,191,356 


1,179,874 


40,269 
8,061,041 

49,714 

373,881 

13,713 

1,331,985 

390,336 

55,438 

39,730 

6 

411 

38 

0,178,743 

3,962,610 

4,082 

25,778 

86,638 


dollars. 

13,266,679 

91 

8,381 

33,950 

3,867 

28,747 

1,081 

86 

47 

0,803 

266 

323 
66,548 
10,491 
70,040 
48,833 

481 
17,739 

854 

898 

20,484 
7,413 

461 

237 

65,793 

523 

93,184 
6,358 
9,911 

83,134 

2,308 
19,878 
58,777 


37,767 


860 
396,679 

1,023 

^9^^84 

8,307 

3,053,453 

1,041,410 

697,317 

267,849 

38 

433 

46 

841,572 

380,635 

2,767 

7,027 

34,933 


SPECIES  OP 
MERCHANDISE. 


19,740,334 


PAViNO    spKcirio  DOTiu — (am. 
tinued). 

Brought  forward 

Paper— folio    and    quarto  post 

—  foclscap,  drawing,  and  writ- 
ing   do. 

—  printing,  copperplate,  and 
stainers' do. 

sheathing,   binders',   wrap- 

pirg,  and  box  boards do. 

—  all  other do. 

Books— printed  previous  to  1775 

volumes 

printed  in  other  languages 

than  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish   do. 

printed  in  Greek  and  Latin, 

bound lbs. 

— unbound do. 

—  all  other— bound do. 

unbound do. 

—  not  enumerated do. 

Apothecaries'  pbials  and  bottles, 

not  exceeding  the  capacity  of 
six  ounces gross 

exceeding  six,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  ounces do. 

Perfumery  and  fancy  phials  and 
bottles,  not  exceeding  the  ca- 
pacity of  four  ounces do. 

—  exceeding  four,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  ounces do. 

Demijohns number 

Glass  bottles,  black, quart. .gross 
Window   glass  —  not  exceeding 

eight  inches  by  10..  .100  sq.  ft. 
exceeding  eight  by  10,  and 

not  above  10  by  12 ....do. 

exceeding  loby  12iDches.do. 

Pish— dried  or  smoked.. quintals 
pickled  salmon barrels 

„       mackarel do. 

„       all  other do. 

Shoes  and  slippers — of  silk.pairs 

of  prunella,  lasting,     &c. 

do. 

of  leather— men  and  wo- 
men's   do. 

children's do. 

Boots  and  bootees do. 

Playing  cards packs 

Felts,  or  hat  bodies,  wholly  or 

partly  of  wool number 

Vitriol— blue  or  Roman lbs. 

oil  of do. 

Value  of  mercbaudise  paying 
specific  duties 

Value  of  merchandise  paying  du- 
ties ad  valorem 

Value  of  merchandise  f^ee  of 
duty 


Total,  1842  . 


Quantity. 


number. 

44,750 

188,452 

4,274 

11,611 
83,884 

10,394 

64,983 

1,338 

865 

15,318 

88,553 

135 
14 

287 

15 

58,687 
15,773 

2,024 

7,373 
18,696 
1,365 
4,693 
8,194 
1,791 
8,038 

1,017 

81,357 
1,082 
8,381 
3,358 

S3 

234 

4 


Value. 


dollar*. 

19,740,334 

11,667 

17,86 

833 

1,316 
16,496 

4  441 


36,715 

1,303 

747 

16,161 

78,043 

30,793 


730 
89 

1,306 

117 
16,413 
74,800 

9,431 

34,586 

50,505 

6,186 

64,679 

58,813 

8,754 

3,088 

871 

32,024 
207 

35,154 
271 

31 

4 
I 


20,325,516 
49,209,085 
30,637,486 


100,162,087 


IMPORTS     IN     1840. 

In  American 
Veasels. 

In  Foreign 
Vessels. 

TOTAL 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value  of  inerchandiflB  Davinir  aneciAc  dutiea *•  f 

dollars. 
11,158,035 
14,652,484 
33,961,366 

dollars. 
1,186,305 
3,032,301 

11,613,228 

dollars. 
12,494,340 
10,684,87& 
35,674,584 

Vftlue  of  Udrchandlae  vavino  aa  vaiortm  dutiea* •.••  • 

Total 

49,971,876       . 

14,781,034 

64,753,790 

I     13,266,670 
ntinued) 
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AMERICA. 


STATKMKNxexlubiting  the  Quantity  and  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  freo  of  Duty, 

from  July  1,  1843,  to  Juno  30,  J  844.  ^ 


SI'ECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Article!  imported  for  the  u«e  of  the 
United  State! 


Article!  »peci»Uy  ioiported  for  the 
«»e  of  phUoiophical  aorietie!,  col- 
lege*, tec: — 

-—  philosophical  apparatiu,  &o 

books,  maps,  and  charts 

statuary,  busts,  casts,  *e. 

paintings,  drawiDgs,    etchings, 

and  engraTings ."  , 

Paintings  of  American  artisU  reajdl 
ing  abroad 

Wood  dye,  in  stick '.','.'.[ 

- —  unmanut'aotured,  not    specified 

SpecimenH  of  botany,  natural  his- 
tory, and  mineralogy , 

Mnriels  of  invenlions  and  machinery 

Anatomical  preparations 

Crude  antimony 

Burr  stones,  un wrought...' .'!.','"] 

Crude  brimiitone  and    sulphur.... 

Bark  of  tLe cork  tree 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity.      Val 


lbs. 


ilue. 


Carried  forward. 


dollars, 
95.438 


1.31S 

19,813 

85 

3.434 

2,017 

4'i8,049 

S8,SI8 

15,786 

8.737 

1,879 

104 

17,008 

76,1S4 

11,505 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


IMPOllTED. 


-,  Brought  forward 

illay,  unwrought 

Animals  for  breed 

Barilla ;] 

Nut!  and  berries  used  in  dying..!.' 

Old  pewter .7. . . 

Brass,  in  piga  .tnd  ijars.! '.'.'.'. 

- — old,  fit  only  for  re-manufacture 

lopper,  in  pigs  and  bar 

—^  in  plates,  suited  far  the  sheath- 

uig  of  ships 

—  ore , "..*.*... 

- —  old,  fie  only  for  re-m,uiuracti;re 

Qypaum,  or  plaster  of  Paris 

gpaulet  and  wingr,  of  gold  or  silver 

Bu  Uion— gold 

——  silver 1..!!!! 

Specie— ftold !.!..'.'.'.".'!.'.' 

silver 

?;«■? .'.■.lbs. 

Coffee  do. 

All  other  articlea 


Quantity. 


lbs. 


Value. 


712,518 


ToUl.. 


15,353,524 
168,332,111 


dollars. 

712,518 

5,897 

27,534 

60,394 

804 

S5Z 

47,004 

1,137 

488,081 

688,610 

66,486 

79,805 

80,931 

SOI 

83,160 

208,694 

1,530,154 

4,008,431 

4,076,195 

0,394,877 

3,024,643 


24,766,981 


A  Statement  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Merchandise  Imported,  paying  Duties  ad  valorem, 
from  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Wool,  nnmanufitetured,  not  exceeding  7  cU  per  lb.   Iba 

W«.iy.T,.'i°I'if"*"i'^'  •»«'«''«»''«  1  cent*  per lU..   .doi 

Woollen  cloths  and  casaimeres „ . , 

merino  shawls,  of  wool. ! .' .'  i ! !  i|  i 

—  blanket!,  not  above  75  cents  each..!!!.' 

ditto,  above  75  cent!  each 

boeiery.  (lores,  mitts,  caps,  and  bitidiogs' '. 

worsted  staff  goods .„ '^ 

woollen  yam 

worsted  yarn ."!!.'.'.'.'.'. 

other  manufactures  of .".'.'.*,'.*.' 

C»"°JJ' ">'»«»«<',  exceeding  30  cents  per  iquaVe' 

ditto,  not  exceeding  sb'cents'pe'riq.y'd."..*'"    Oo 

uucolonred,  exceeding  20  cents  per  so.  yd.  ..".do" 

ditto,  not  exceeding  30  cents  per  sq.  yd.  do 

J!fi"  j/.*""*"'  *"••  e't'^eeding  35  cts  per  sq.yd'.'.do,' 

tUtto,  ditto,  not  exceeding  35  cts.  per  sq.Vd       do 

twist,  yarn,  and  thread,  bleached  or  coloured' ' 

not  exceeding  75  cents  per  lb '  tu. 

twist,  yam,  and  thread,  linbleached  and'uu'.'      " 

coloured,  not  exceeding  00  cents  per  lb do 

twist,  yarn,  and   thread,   exceeding  these  ' '     ' 

minimumf,  and  on  spools 

hosiery,  gloves,  mitts,  caps,  and  bindings' !'.!! ' 

other  tnanufactuies  of , 

Silks,  floss  and  other  dyed '''!',','.',"" 

shirts  and  drawers ......'.'.!!"!' 

umbrella!  and  parasols ...'.'.' 

—  bolting  cloths .*!!!!!!! 

-— -  other  mauufactures  of,  not  specified '.!!!!!!!'" 

Bilk-and-worsted  goods 

Camlets, and  other  manufactures  of 'mo'hair  ..'.'.'.'" 
Flax,  manufactures  of— licens  bleached,  and  other  ' 

other  manufactures  of ". 

Hempen  sheeting*,  brown  and  white..'.'.'.",','.'.'.".'."' 

ticklenburgj,  OHnaburgs,  and  burlaps.! 

—— other  m.inufactures  of ...  "" 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


13,808,645 
199  76:4 


Value. 


28,6eu,795 

9,071,760 

323,253 

80,271 

10,751 


Carried  forward. 


dollars. 
764,441 
07,019 

4,777,940 
271,634 
370,284 
634,541 
662.905 

1,835,875 

4,214 

15t  ,806 

39(,178 

2,92),ee0 
6,0n),529 

407,859 
1,202,910 

;i76,089 
96,545 

34,901 

3,563 

598,,M2 

I,l21,4(i0 

645,390 

40,861 

3,799 

.538 

19,701 

1,1.59.364 

1,29«,488 

.52,671 

3,703,532 

78».*94 

200,215 

236,736 

03,067 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


Onties. 


31,103,382 


5  per  cent. 

30  &  3  eta. 
40  p.  0 
40 
16 
25 
30 
30 
30 
30 
40 

30 

43.12 

30 

45.25 

30 

36.15 

43.11 

45.26 

30 
30 
30 
25 
40 
30 
20 
30 
30 
30 
25 
26 
15 
20 
2U 


dollar!,  ct!. 

37,722  05 

35,098  88 

1,911,176  00 

106,613  60 

55,542  60 

168,635  DC 

198,871  50 

550,761  50 

664  20 

47,041  80 

158,471  30 

807,707  00 
3,373,981  35 
140,337  70 
544,305  60 
172,886  70 
33,941  bO 

16,050  81 

1,612  65 

179,562  60 

336,438  00 

19.1,617  00 

10,216  33 

1,519  60 

161  40 

3,940  10 

347,81)9  20 

387,746  40 

10,514  20 

926,."83  00 

197,323  50 

50,063  75 

47,347  20 

12,613  40 


9,257,117  81 
(,contlHue4) 
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freo  of  Duty, 


IMPOIITED. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

IIm. 

dollan. 

.* .. 

712,518 

>.  *. 

5,897 

*•  •• 

27,i34 

.... 

60,394 

.... 

804 

.  • .  • 

UZ 

.  •  •• 

47,004 

.«• . 

*,J37 

.... 

488,081 

.... 

688,610 

..-. 

fi6,486 

.... 

79,805 

.... 

80,6m 

.... 

SOI 

.^.. 

83,150 

.... 

208,694 

.... 

1,530,154 

4,008.431 

I5,3S3,S24 

4,075,195 

58,332,111 

0,394,877 



3,024,643 

.... 

24,766,981 

6PECIRS  OF  MBRCHANDI8E. 


ies  ad  valorem, 


Ontiea. 


>t.        dnllan.  cti. 

37,722  05 

35,098  68 

1,911,178  00 

108,013  60 

55,542  60 

158,635  5C 

198,871  50 

SS0,76S  50 

664  20 

47,041  80 

158,471  20 

807,707  DO 
2,573,981  54 
140,357  70 
544,305  60 
172,826  70 
33,941  bO 

15,050  81 

1,612  65 

179,562  60 

336,438  00 

ie.1,G17  00 

10,215  25 

1,510  60 

Ifil  40 

3,940  20 

347,8U9  20 

387,746  40 

10,514  20 

925,."83  00 

197,323  50 

50,U63  75 

47,347  20 

12,613  40 

0,257,127  81 

(eontlHuei) 


Brongbt  forward  ..••■ 

L«ce,  thread,  and  inaenlogt 

cotton,  quillingi*,  inwrtiugi,  bobineti,  &e., 

Clothing,  ready  madd 

arUclea  of  wear,  not  specified ■ 

embroidered  with  gold  or  aUTer  

OraM  cloth 

Oarpeting,  not  specified 

Matting,  ChlDOM,  of  flags,  jate,  or  grass 

mats  and  matting,  not  specified 

Wire,  silvered  or  plated   ' 

brass  or  copper 

Iron  and  steel,  maoufaolures  of,  riz.  :— 

Firearms,  not  specified 

Side-arms •> ' 

Drawing  and  cutting-kniTes < 

Hatchets,  axes,  audadies ■ 

Socket  chisels ' 

Steelyards  and  soalebeanu • 

Vices  . 


IMFORTED. 


Quantity. 


Sickles,  or  reaping-hooks 

Scythes • 

Spatiea  and  shovels ■ 

Squares ' 

Screws,  other  than  wood-screws 

Needles,  sewing,  knitting,  &c 

AU  other  manuiactores  of 

Saddlery,  common  tinned,  and  Japanni  1 

plated,  brass,  and  polished  steel > .  •  •  < 

Brass,  manufactures  of ■ 

Copper,  ditto 

Tin,  ditto 

Pewter,  ditto 

German  siWer,  ditto < 

Bell  metal,  ditto 

Zinc,  ditto 

Bronse,  ditto 

Leather,  ditto 

Glass,  plate,  exceediug  22  by  14  inches 

— —  silvered 

— —  framed 

paintings  on  porcelain,  and  coloured 

— —  manufactures  of,  not  apecilied 

Hats  and  bonueta,  Leghorn,  chip,  straw,  grass,  &c.. 

—  palm-leaf,  rattao,  willow,  &c 

Wood,  cabinet-ware.... 

—  otiier  manufactures  of 

Wares,  Cliina  and  porcelain 

earthen  and  stone • 

— —  plated  and  gilt 

Japanned 

Purs,  undressed,  on  the  skiu 

hats,  raps,  luulTn,  and  lipputs 

— —  hatters',  and  other  furs 

Hair  cloth  and  hair  aeatings 

Brushea  of  all  kiuda 

Paper  hanging' 

Carriagea,  and  all  part*  of 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

Black  lead  pencils 

Copper  bottoms,  cut  round,  &c 

Zinc,  in  plates  or  aheeta 

Chronometers,  abip  or  box 

Clocks 

Watches,  and  parts  of 

Gol  I  aud  silter,  manufactures  of , 

Jewe.lery,  of  golil  or  silver 

imitation  of  gulJ  or  allver 

Gold  and  silier  laces,  tresses,  taSHels,  knots,  &c 

Gold  and  silver  leaf 

Embroidery  in  gold  and  silver,  other  than  clotbing . . . . 

Quicksilver • 

Buttons,  metal 

all  other  sud  moulds 

Teas,  from  places  other  than  their  growth lbs, 

Coffee,  from  places  utber  tUun  its  growth do. 

Corks 

Quills,  prepared • 

all  other 

Wood,  unmanufactured,  mahogany 

ditto,  rose 


Canted  forward  • 


Value. 


802,390 

8,«!I9,83« 


dollars. 

31,103,382 

218,862 

763,813 

06,175 

864,034 

862 

331 

15,063 

30,160 

11,862 

570 

1,657 

70,867 
2,367 
2,746 
2,171 
4,753 
3,513 
13,799 
1,099 
11,060 
6,357 
1,600 
1,195 
74,728 
2,586,912 
74,447 
68,183 
32,147 
131,091 
28,509 
3,246 
721 
213 
14,756 
79 
77,487 
50,763 
130,106 
4,981 
71 
35,.  3 
713,-83 
SH.250 
42,152 
38,3li8 
111,840 
1,521,642 
123,856 
26,367 
302, '122 
26,1*82 
519,893 
2.^393 
88,885 
27,203 
2,178 
77,445 
13,802 
4,07.'i 
113,099 
4,043 
8,611 
487,142 
32,394 
27,846 
74,261 
26,079 
10 
59 
77,464 
1,084 
36,117 
46,S90 
160,677 
79,651 
1,889 
1,342 
199,226 
487 


Rate  of 

Outy. 


Duties. 


per  cent. 

15 
20 
60 
40 
50 
25 
30 
25 
23 
SO 
25 

30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
20 
30 
20 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 
35 
30 
36 
36 
30 

26 

36 

35 

30 

30 

30 

30 

30 

SO 
6 

35 

25 

25 

30 

35 

30 

25 

23 

30 

10 

20 

25 

74 
30 
20 
25 
16 
20 
20 

5 
30 
25 
20 
20 
30 
25 
20 
15 
16 


dollars   cts. 

9,257,127  81 

32,829  ."'O 

163,762  t-<i 

33,087  60 

346,613  60 

426  00 

67  75 

4,618  90 

7,539  00 

2,963  00 

173  70 

389  25 

21,267  10 

707  10 

823  80 

651  30 

1,426  90 

1,053  UO 

4,I3!>  70 

3W  70 

3,316  00 

1,607  10 

480  00 

368  SO 

14,945  60 

776,073  60 

14,889  40 

26,464  90 

24,644  10 

39,507  30 

8,5ie  70 

973  80 

210  30 

63  90 

4,426  SO 

23  70 

27,120  45 

16,228  00 

48,997  80 

1,793  16 

21  00 

8,870  75 

249,719  05 

8,487  60 

12,616  (iO 

11,570  40 

33,562  00 

4.'i«),492  60 

37,160  60 

7.910  10 
16,126  10 

g,4U8  70 
129,973  25 

6,348  25 
17,666  50 

9,521  06 

653  40 

19,361  25 

3,466  50 

1,222  SO 

11,309  90 

808  60 

2,127  75 
36,635  65 

9,718  20 

5,569  20 
18,566  26 

3.911  85 
2  00 

11  80 

3,813  20 

326  20 

9,029  25 

9,118  00 

33.935  40 

23,865  30 

472  25 

268  40 

29,883  73 

73  05 


II.O.JCHZ 
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8PB0IBS  OP  MBRCHANDI8B. 


Wood  unm.nuf.c.ar.d,  &"'?::"•' 

Mm  ch.nd Ue  not  enumerated,  tU.  :- 

«    1    percent 


Value. 


at 

at 
at 

at 


doUan. 
41,636,141 
MT 

*40,g81 

1,369,310 

4,1S7  n*! 

2W38 

ii.iSO 

105,458 

5,181 

223,938 

2,280,040 

1,002,661 

971,068 

84,771 


58,357.401 


Ontiei. 


dollars    cti. 

12,114,443  92 

130  09 

%*0S  81 

34,V3«  97 

209,353  70 

1,801  66 

1,819  20 

16,945  SO 

647  62 

33,590  7U 

456,009  80 

273,165  25 

201,319  80 

12,160  85 


23,447,&:o  13 


j.^  .h.  AC  of  ,842,  ..a  .hf  e,.i:2'.'^^:^  *;ts  °,L?"^;^t,r"'' 


SPECIES  OP  MERCHANDISE, 


Sllk.iowing  Bilk,  .ilk  twist,  &c iK. 

pongees  and  pUio  white. '5*- 

— rTw".tk":!':!!'  "'• ""'  «»«'=«><'«»-'"-':::::::::do: 

— —  bonnets  for  women.'.  V." numUjr 

Flannels • do. 

B«iie»  and  bockinm.'." 'quare  yards 

Carpeting,  Wilton?...." ^o. 

SaJEony do. 

Brussels -..do. 

Venetian [', do. 

——other  ingrained.".!.'.!! <•" 

Sail  duck. do. 

Cotton  bsgjring/of'himp!!!.' ?»• 

~  ■'—  baBvrititf  skf  A*i.«.  — _. .  .  .• *ao. 


— ■  "agging  of  otiier  materials  . 
£iI:t^^S;"'l"5'«"F.n»ooSann:K!".".;:.";.;t- 


furniture,  not  upeciAed 

—  Sherry.. .. !!;;;;;;  .';;;;;;;■ 

Champagne 

Port,  m  bottle !!!!!' 

Port,  in  casks 

Burgundy,  in  bottles ! !! 

Burgundy,  in  casks 

Claret,  in  bottles 

Claret,  in  casks .".' 

Tenerlffe, in  casks or'taol'ties '.....  ., 

Marsala,  or  Sicily  Madeira' 5" 

other  wines  of  SicilvTr       «'° 

•     III-  rt»A    nt  D-.^ .''        "•••'•"•"••••••••.-  sdo. 


do 
....do, 
....do. 
gallons 
••••do 
•  ...do. 
....do 
....do. 
....do. 
....do 
....do. 
.do. 


■  ll^'^l  f ""™'  "<>«  ennmersted. 

l^'    .  ^"'"'•.  «">•  enumerated h„ 

reo  of  Portugal  and  possessions         d^ 

white  and  red  of  Pr.n..„   i_  •:".:" "o 


-^:!;^^!:S==::::::!!!!::t 

j; do 


'  ""3  ^  "i  Prance,  in  bottie 


—  White,  of  Prince,  io'enVierated"'"' i"' 

~  :£!!;•  o"?  pX-^irirdSi""  ■  ■  •••■•'^"•■ 

—  white  and  red,  o'f  Sp^  rk.".': t 

Ji^  "CJ"*  M>s<««erranean   in  casks ^ 

?/"»•  0/ Spain,  in  bottlt..:":. ,   ._   ' i"" 

ditto,  of  Germany,  in  bottles 5?- 


number. 
99,923 
104,330 
634,426 
59,192 
2,157 
65 
96 
7,513 
1,140 
•>3,835 
1 15,040 
17,872 
1,344 
175,256 
10,084 
4,005 
061,066 
1.695,868 
129.284 
0,470 
2,113 
61,722 
62,261 
16,754 
18,665 
6«,778 
345 
223.GI5 
180 
13,012 
35,713 
993,108 
17,817 
15,238 
15,942 
328,071 
2,062 
9.354 
5,211 
17 
»00,986 
20 
01,408 
151,556 
47.363 
12,489 
505 
l,«IO 


dollars. 
406,745 
300.970 
6,208,239 
172,953 
1,802 
144 
12 
14.194 
0.201 
37,705 
40.214 
42,968 
2,850 
226,377 
14.325 
2955 
350,317 
153,094 
5,671 
7.501 
584 
11,033 
11,209 
30,575 
23,418 
210,333 
1.102 
156,878 
853 
3.652 
35,315 
218.239 
6  186 
11,290 
3,710 
54,721 
650 
4,725 
5,270 
12 
50,360 
50 
24.671 
38,300 
13,517 
3,101 
1,073 
2.815 


dollars  cts. 
199,846  00 
156,495  00 
1,586,065  00 
29,506  00 
647  10 
48  75 
14  40 
7.513  00 
2,298  00 
13,136  00 
17,505  60 
11,421   80 
873  60 
06,390  80 
5,995  20 
I,i79  90 
07,li73  02 
67,8.14  72 
6.464  20 
3.317  65 
338  08 
6,l7i  20 
7,782  62 
1,256  55 
10,999  00 
20,711  20 
51  76 
13,416  90 
66  35 
1,951  80 
12,490  55 
59,591  88 
3,569  40 
3,809  50 
2,301  30 
10,684  26 
165  72 
561  24 
1,042  20 
2  56 
15.523  05 
1  50 
4,605  60 
18,044  50 
5,907  87 
1,561   13 
101  00 
248  00 


Equi- 

Talent  ad 

valorem 

Duty. 


(CiUltlHUCj) 
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I  of 


ent. 


Oadei, 


doIlBrs    cU 

12,114,443  9S 

130  OS 

M00  81 

34,VOT  97 

209,3S3  70 

1,801  66 

1,819  ao 

16,M5  SO 

647  62 

33,«90  70 

446,009  80 

273,165  as 

201,319  80 

12,160  85 

2  00 

1  50 

2  50 
0  SO 
0  30 
0  76 

0  15 

1  00 

2  00 

0  14 

0  14 

0  65 

0  65 

0  55 

0  30 

0  30 

0    7 

0    4 

0    5 

0  35 

0  16 

0  10 

0  13^ 

0    7} 

0  60 

0  40 

0  15 

0    6 

0  35 

0   15 

0  35 

0     6 

0  20 

0  25 
9  15 
»  6 
>  0 
)    6 

1  20 
I  20 

III 

20 

20 

tlHued) 


23,447,640  13 


paying  specific 
which  accraed 
pectively. 


t>  f-qal. 

Rate  of    Talent  ad 
Duty.       valorem 
Doty. 


per  cent. 
40.23 
43.35 
25.64 
17.11 
35.91 
33.85 
120.00 
62.03 
36.52 
34.75 
43.53 
26.58 
30. 6S 
42.58 
41.85 
40.61 
10.20 
44.31 

113.98 
44,22 
57.88 
55.94 
69.43 
4.10 
45.26 
12.09 
4.07 
8.55 
7.77 

63.44 

35.30 

27.31 

57. 7P 

33.. . 

64.45 

35.97 

25.49 

11.8/ 

10.77 

21.26 

30. 8X 

18.05 
49.34 
43.70 
4a, 92 

9.41 

8.81 


8PBC1B8  OP  MERCHANDISE. 


Win";  white  and  r«d,  nf  the  Mediterranean,  in 


bottlea 


.gallona 


all  other,  in  bottle* .'.'.'.'. ''"do 

ditto,  in  caaka j„ 

Spirita,  brandy So! 

^mgr^n "!!!.*!.".'.'do. 

^frorn  other  material* jo. 


Cordial*. 


do. 


Beer,  ale,  and  porter,  in  bottle*..... V.V."!,"!!!!do! 
— —  ditto  in  caak jo. 

i'".!!.": do. 


Molaaie*. 


.lb*. 


Oil,  *permaceti gaUon* 

wbale,  and  other  fish 7.  ..do 

oIi?e,  in  caak* j„' 

"""'i '..'.'.io. 

linaeed ^^ 

rapewed. j^ 

of  almonda |bg 

?;z:5  •='•»«• V.do: 


Cocoa. 


.do. 


Chocolate do 

Sugar,  brown "..".."'.'.''.'.'.'.'do 

white  clayed ! ! "  do' 

loaf,  and  other  refined ."'do' 

candy... \\^^- 

— —  ayrup  of  Bugar-cane jo 

Fruit*,  almond* J"' 

currant* j  ; 

S™"*" do. 

?«• do, 


date*. 


do. 


rai*ia*,  mnacatel 'j-' 

all  other "  j„' 

— —  nut*,  not  specifled,  not  u*ed  for  dyins*. ! '. !  !do 

Spices,  mace .,.  j^ 

nutmeg* .'.'...'.'do' 

cinnamon j  ' 

—  dove. ...::;;:::::do 

pepper,  black j„" 

ditto,  Cayenne  and  African j„' 

pimento \i„\ 

"t"'" do. 

ginger,  ground jq 

ditto.race j." 

Camphor,  crude j." 

refined ".""'do 

Candle*,  wax  and  apermaceti *. ." "  do' 

tallow 'j"' 

Soap,  bard '  "JX' 

Surch '?" 

Pearl  barley ■" 2°- 

Butter aI' 

Lard ............:....:. H° 

Beef  and  pork .■.'; 2" 

Hamaandbacon j„' 

Briitle* 2° 

Indigo ...: ":.;:::: ^° 

Woad,  or  pastel '.'.'.'' 2„ 

Chee«e..... .;;.. ?°' 

Ivory  or  bone  black .'.','.'.* 2„' 

Aiiira j"' 

«pii-m .  "•.•.••••••^°' 


Gfu) 


Saltpetre,  parUy  refined \ j„ 

Gunpowder, .  , j"" 

Copperas \\ 2"" 

Vitriol,  blue,  or  Roman '.. .'. '. aL' 

—  oil  of ;;.;;;; %°- 

§uiiiii>e ..,, ""■ 
leacbiog  powder '' i^ 

Sulphate  cf  baryten "'do' 

Tobacco  man ufanfureil,  snuff. !!!"!  "do 

—  ditto,  cigar* !!!!'!  "do' 

ditto,  other  than  snuff  and  cigar*'....' ,i„' 

Cotton ° ■ . . .  >i». 

Thibet,  angora,  and  other  goal*'  'hair'.'.'.'.*. rfH' 

Painta,  ochre,  dry 2" 

ditto,inoiI V.'.'.'. "." 

- —  wfaito  smii  red  lead ,'."." 


do. 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity, 


number. 

196 
1.407 
11,013 
781,510 
416,018 
210,477 
18,217 
117,996 
13,379 
22,785 
249,428,872 
9.53 
297 
16,412 
197 
307,222 
28 
2,491 
3,406 
4,029,104 
3,087 
179,857,401 
4,731,516 
2,215,517 
4,117 
54 
1,017,595 
1,081,531 
291,876 
1,074,945 
236,686 
8,402,456 
2,032,690 
2,671,940 
2,493 
199,809 
8,865 
365,644 
1.673,399 
40,917 
869,986 
1,1.17,651 
2,392 
245,434 
245,666 
2,369 
966 
130 
29,874 
1 
6,828 
19,593 
105,700 
1,816 
47 
250,379 
26,490 
190.638 
1,391,708 
150,871 
66,986 
27,878 
110 
29,023 
8,728 
391,083 
6,164 
61 
6,208 
61 
1,327 
2,674,804 
191, 872 
923 
718.748 
1,788 
10,88  1,401 
69,648 
868,012 

2.!2fi     ! 
222,2 13     i 


Value. 


dollar*. 

V> 

1,365 

6,545 

606,633 

171,011 

78,027 

23,302 

110,966 

6  749 

3,985 

2,833,;.'>3 

743 

147 

12,407 

244 

155,624 

20 

604 

2,943 

236,622 

1,055 

6,793,540 

267,704 

134,454 

391 

2 

95,631 

37,345 

29,087 

73,376 

2,167 

318,142 

68,382 

73,769 

1,080 

97,532 

8,338 

56,027 

59,037 

2,086 

46,766 

85,432 

352 

7,376 

07,496 

1,546 

460 

14 

1,787 

4 

461 

876 

3,485 

164 

3 

6,312 

3,222 

84,011 

1,145,067 

5,195 

7,636 

1,398 

6 

61,040 

1,350 

21,232 

2,818 

2 

487 

fi 

2,234 

111,092 

),205 

311 

974,431 

533 

631,326 

20,683 

11,4P7 

1!8 

12,262 


Eqni. 

Dutie*. 

Rata  of 

▼alant  ad 

Duty. 

valorem 

Duty. 

dollar*  ct*. 

dir*.  ot*. 

per  cent. 

39  20 

0  20 

43.69 

073  05 

0  66 

78.31 

2,763  25 

025 

42. oa 

782,610  00 

1  00 

128.99 

258,489  16 

0  62 

151. IS 

130,495  74 

0  63 

167.M 

0,730  20 

U  60 

41. 7S 

23,500  10 

0  20 

20.  IT 

2,006  86 

0  IS 

29.73 

1,831  80 

0    8 

45.74 

1,122,429  92 

4i  m'*. 

39.61 

238  26 

0  25 

32.06 

44  65 

0  15 

80.30 

3,382  40 

0  20 

26.45 

78  80 

0  40 

a2.29 

76,805  50 

025 

40.33 

7  00 

0  25 

86.00 

224  19 

0    9 

37.12 

721  80 

0  30 

24.62 

40,291  94 

0     1 

17.02 

123  48 

0    4 

11.70 

4,496,437  27 

0    2i 

66.18 

189,260  64 

0    4 

70.70 

132,931  02 

0    6 

98.87 

S4r  02 

0    6. 

63.17 

1  35 

0    2i 

67.00 

30,527  85 

0    8 

31.95 

32,445  93 

0    S 

86.88 

8,756  28 

0    S 

30.10 

21,498  90 

0    3 

20.30 

2,366  86 

0     1 

109.22 

254,773  68 

0    3 

80.08 

40,653  80 

0    2 

69.63 

26,710  40 

0    1 

36.23 

1,246  50 

050 

114.46 

60,042  70 

0  30 

61.46 

2,216  25 

025 

26.  S8 

29,251  62 

0    8 

62.31 

83,669  95 

0    8 

141.72 

4,091  70 

0  10 

196. IS 

43,499  30 

0    5 

03.01 

56,882  55 

0    5 

66.58 

95  68 

0    4 

37.47 

4,008  68 

0    2 

66.64 

12,277  80 

0    5 

12.69 

473  80 

0  20 

30. 6S 

77  28 

0    8 

16.58 

5  20 

0    4 

37.14 

1,194  96 

0    4 

66.87 

0  90 

0  60 

12.60 

68  28 

0    1 

14.81 

391  86 

0    2 

44.73 

2,115  98 

0    2 

00.71 

00  75 

0    5 

55.33 

1  41 

0    3 

47.00 

5,187  J8 

0    3 

82.18 

794  97 

0    3 

24.67 

1,906  38 

0    1 

2.27 

69,586  40 

0    5 

6.08 

1,598  71 

., 

30.77 

5,128  66 

0    » 

67.16 

209  09 
1  66 

1% 

14.96 
27.  SO 

22,442  25 

0  75 

36.77 

436  40 

0    S 

32.32 

977  71 

0    0^ 

4.60 

'i93  12 

0    8 

17.49 

1  22 

0    2 

61.00 

161  92 

0    4 

51.73 

61 

0     \ 

8.50 

530  81 

0  40 

23.76 

26,748  04 

0     1 

34.07 

959  3u 

0    Oj 

79.61 

110  li:     ' 

0  12 

36.61 

287,400  ii) 

0  40 

29.50 

178  80 

0  10 

33.64 

326,682  03 

0    3 

50.16 

603  48 

0    1 

3.36 

8,080  12 

0     1 

75.49 

31  sn 

0    u 

26.94 

8,888  52 

0    4* 

73.54 

{continued) 
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AMERICA. 


SPBCtBS  OP  MERCKANDISK. 


WhiUng  and  ParU  white. lu 

Litharge ?"' 

Putty" ^» 

Sugar  ofltiad ■.■■';;; S° 

Cordage,  tarred,  and  oabici ■".■.;;■.""."■■  "do 

untarrfd i" 

-— -  unurred  yarn '  ".' '.V.V An 

Twine  and  paokihread ■.'.■.■.'■  ■.'.'.■.■.'.do 

Seine* t"  • 

Hemp ;:; •l"' 

ManUla,  .ud.  and  other  henip  onndii'.*'.*.'.''.',.do; 

^iitl     '""'  "'""'  *"••  "•*'*  "  •'"'"P  '"' 
Cordllla,  or to'w.'of  hemp 'oV flax.*.",". V.V.! ! '. '. '. '.do 

Hauof  wool nim!»; 

r  it^"" -if^il"  '•'•?•  V**^  *"  Whoi;  orpirt 'of  wool .  do. 
6Ia«a  watch  crystal! .*. _„ 

— —  glaaiiea  or  pebblen  for  apectaclea "do 

Jjut  glass,  eat  J  the  heisht  or  leogth  theresf . . . .  lbs. 

Cut  glass  cut  above  i  and  not  ab?Te  J..  ...... .dS 

cut  4  and  exceeaiog 7....!.!      do 

— -.  out  obandeliers,  sandlcsticks,  &c do" 

Plain  glass,    moulded    or    pressed,    weighiug 

ditto,  weighing  8  oB.or  UDder*.;'."!'."''.'.!'.'do 

—  d  tto,  weighlDg  over  8  oz.,  when  stoppered  do! 
ditto,  weighing  8  o».  or  under,  when  stop. 

pered lbs 

Cut  alp-.* -plain,  moulded,  or  pressed,'  tiimbien  do" 

-— i.*n.,  stoppered,  &o .' ao 

t/ylinder  window  glass,  not  aboTe  8  by  10  inches    " 

not  above  10  by  12  inches .■?."".? 'do* 

notabove  14  by  10  inches rf„' 

not  above  16  by  II  Inches ""do 

not  above  18  by  12  inches d„ 

- — above  18  by  12  inches a" 

Crown  window  glass,  not  above  16  by  II  inchesldo 

not  above  18  by  12  inches r........!    do 

r-r»'»,»e,18  by  12  inches ..".do 

Polished  plate  glass,  not  above  12  by  8  inches.  ..do 

not  above  14  by  10  inches  .......  .„..!;      do 

notaboveieby  11  inches So 

*,'»JJ  ""f^'l'  ""*  *'«"'«  '»  •»»  '»  Inches..  ..."do! 

ditto,  not  above  22  by  14  inche do 

i^f  «'""'*""'  P^'*'"  »°*  bottles,  not  exceed-   " 

ing  6  ounces  each ;  " 

Iw.fi-?^'"^^  ®. »"^  »»«  exceeding  16  oi!  "ewh.do, 
Perfumery  phials  and  bottles,  not  excee. 


IhPURTBO. 


ounces  each  . 


eding  4 


do. 


—- exceeding  4,  and  not  axceedlng"l"6*oz."e"ac'h!do 

^^h"?''.*^'"  J~'"">  ««eedmg  8  ounces 

and  not  above  I  quart An 

~ — exceeding  1  quart ."! j"' 

Denioohns    and  carboys,  not   exceediig "  hil'fl 

gallon  each ""    number 

exceeding  half  and  not  above  3  gaiions. . .  ,do 

—-exceeding  3  gallons  each :....".        do 

Copper  rods  and  bolt ,?. 

—— nails  and  spikes " j"' 

Patent  sheathing  metal '.' ' T; 

Lead,  in  pifes  and  bars S" 

ehot 3"- 

— pipes !!!!;:::!:::: i"- 

old  audacrap 5°' 

- — in  sheets,  not  specified !!!!!!! do" 

Brass  battery,  or  hammered  kettles....     rt„1 

screws .,.  VI 

Pound'""''  ^"'^^'  '"  P'cks'of's'oob'eac'hV. ".'.■. "packs 

Fire-arms— "m'usk'ets.. ...... !'.".' ""■ 


■rifles. 


.number 


Cap  or  bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk lh«' 

covered  with  other  materials do 

Iron  and  steel  wire,  not  above  No.  14 !"""dn 

above  14,  and  nut  above  No.  23 ""do 

above  f.  >    '5 _' ?°' 

Tacks,  brads,  :u  ^  sprigs,  not  above  16  M.'per'jf.Vdo' 
above  Ki  jz.  per  M ......Imo'I 


Quantity. 


number. 

45,673 

3,328 

87 

13,746 

1,134,526 

163.07* 

167,757 

2,36,175 

13,406 

50.753 

63,653 

9,783 

<t,63» 

6.366 

7,301,738 

91 

101 

1,191 

1,643 

733 

464 

1,783 

18,332 

11,408 
3,623 
1.327 

1,303 

3,130 

340 

12,364 

30  338 

19,093 

13,941 

9,846 

40,703 

341 

806 

2,210 

1,0.57 

1,066 

2,007 

9367 

16,7''9 

263 

36 

35 
3 

7,040 
209 

300 

8 

17, 022 

2,933 

1.307 

35,,'i38 

95 

133 

3,205 

93 

563 

3« 

28,038 

S7,3«0 

13,359 

14 

1,323 

2,937 

8I,83H 

19,8fl» 

.-)  "-'H 


Value. 


dollars. 

341 

307 

I 

D8S 

68,349 

6,273 

9,.'>44 

110,104 

3,208 

263,365 

209,386 

38,693 

16,763 

67,738 

205,386 

30 

60 

3,008 

7,306 

489 

347 

904 

11,271 

3,290 
1,327 

3C7 

775 
584 
146 

334 

980 

772 

576 

452 

2,783 

406 

103 

173 

358 

301 

559 

3,411 

5,368 

1,039 
3C2 

137 

22 

33,426 
1,099 

80 
4 

4,548 

333 

388 
8,071 


3 

13 

73 

II 

32.5 

30 

20,014 

22,931 

17.043 

196 

846 

1,138 

7,175 

7,163 

1083 

643 

1,363 


Duties. 


dollars  ots, 

436  73 

133  IS 

40 

849  84 

36,226  30 

6,843  24 

10,065  43 

33,170  SO 

868  36 

101,604  00 

78,316  35 

13,338  73 

4,639  00 

6,266  00 

18,354  34 

16  38 

18  18 

3.383  00 

3.384  00 
181  25 
162  40 
803  33 

8,313  40 

1.140  80 
314  76 
173  88 

193  33 
113  00 

75  60 

247  28 

763  43 

668  33 

639  64 

492  30 

2,442  30 

93  87 

64  48 

321  10 

53  83 

74  62 

239  76 

936  70 

3,008  68 

458  50 
09  00 

00  00 
0  00 

21,120  00 
836  00 


Rate  of 
Outy. 


0  10 
0  12 
0  14 

0  16 
0  10 
0  14 


2  SO 

3  00 


45  00 

0  IS 

2  40 

0  80 

8,511  00 

0  SO 

101  32 

U  4 

.52  28 

"  4 

1,110  76 

0  2 

3  80 

0  4 

3  32 

0  4 

48  07 

0  U 

3  68 

0  4* 

67  66 

0  12 

16  80 

0  30 

1 1,453  20 

0  40 

11,474  (10 

0  20 

18,338  50 

1  30 

33  00 

3  50 

146  76 

0  12 

234  06 

0  8 

4,091  80 

0  3 

1,380  28 

0  8 

420  42 

0  11 

114  .55 

0  3 

729  30 

0  5 

Bqui. 
valent  ad 
valorem 

Outy. 


49.63 
36.65 
S6.63 

34.81 

S3.75 
31.70 


44.12 
38.16 


65.69 
40.00 


36.23 
60.00 
187.13 
10.40 
13.47 
12.38 

76.00 
40.93 
65.84 
33.43 
■10.02 
43.07 
37. M 
30.06 
103.30 
17.86 
17.36 
20.62 
67.00 
23.18 
21.30 
31.00 
33.43 


(coHliHued) 
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Rate  o< 

BquU 
Talent  ad 

Duty. 

valorem 

Duty. 

dIn.cU 

.    per  cent. 

0    1 

189,51 

0    4 

64.30 

0     I, 

40.00 

0    4 

56.76 

0     A 

S2.2S 

0    4j 

139.78 

0    0 

105.46 

0    6 

29.19 

0    7 

18.37 

SOO 

38.08 

1  25 

37.40 

I  U 

43.61 

I  00 

29.36 

I  00 

9.35 

OOOi 

6.18 

0  18 

81.90 

0  18 

26.34 

SOO 

79.18 

aoo 

14.9B 

oas 

37.00 

0  as 

46.80 

0  a 

88.75 

0  4S 

73.88 

0  10 

49.62 

0  12 

3B.6S 

0  14 

50.63 

0  16 

34.81 

0  10 

83.75 

0  14 

51.70 

0    2 

97.35 

0    ii 

77.19 

0    3i 

86.58 

0    4 

9^.68 

0     5 

108.91 

0    fi 

87.75 

0    7 

18.93 

0    8 

63.21 

0  10 

127.80 

0    9 

30.47 

0  r 

24.79 

0     8 

42.89 

0  10 

28. OS 

0  12 

37.41 

I  75 

44.12 

2  75 

38.10 

2  SO 

65.69 

3  00 

40.08 

3  00 

65.13 

4  00 

41.83 

0  15 

56.25 

0  80 

60.00 

0  50 

187.13 

0    4 

10.40 

"    4 

13.47 

0    2 

12.38 

0    4 

76.00 

0    4 

40.93 

0     Ij 

66.84 

0    4 

33.45 

0  12 

.10.03 

0  30 

4.1.07 

0  40 

S7.a.1 

0  20 

50.06 

1  SO 

103.30 

2  SO 

17.85 

0  12 

17.36 

0    8 

20.62 

0    S 

57.00 

0    8 

22.18 

0  11 

21.30 

0    S 

31.00 

0     A 

53.43 

(conllHut 

««) 

SPECieS  OP  MEROHANDISB. 


Maniifacturea  of  iron  : — 

Wood-acrewa ibi. 

Cut  nails do. 

Wrought  naila , do. 

Bpilies,  cut  or  wrought do. 

Cnaina,  cablea,  and  parta do. 

other  than  cablea do. 

Wrought,  for  abipa,  locomoiiTea,  See do. 

Malleable,  or  caatings do. 

Mill,  cross-cut.  Rod  pit  saira niunber 

Sleani,  gas, or  water  tubes ..Iba. 

Anchors  or  parta do. 

Anvils do. 

BlaclLamithB'  hammers do. 

Ca«tingi<,  Teasels  of do. 

-^— all  other do. 

GIsaed  or  tinned  hallow  ware do. 

Sad-irons,  hatieia'  and  tailora'  irons do, 

Case  iron  butts  or  hinges , do, 

Axletrees,  or  purts  thereof. .do, 

Roun4  or  square  iron,  as  braaiera'  rods,  &c do. 

Nail  at  spike  rods do. 

Sheet  iron,  except  taggers do. 

Hoop  iron do. 

Band  nr  scroll,  or  casement  rods,&e do. 

Iron— pig owt. 

old  and  scrap ..do. 

bar,  manufactured  by  rolling do. 

ditto,  manufactured  otherMse do. 

Bteei— cast,  shear,  and  German do. 

all  other do, 

leather,  tanued,  aole  or  bend llw. 

upper,  not  specified ., do. 

calJF-skins,  tanned  and  dressed doten 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


'  seal-skins 

sheep-skins 

goat-skins 

Morocco  skins 

kid  or  Morocco 

goat    or    sheep-skins,    tanned 

dreaaed 

kid  and  lamb-akina       do.  do. . . 

fiiwn,  kid,  and  lamb,  known  as  chamois. 


do., 
do., 
do., 
do., 
do.. 


and 


do 
....do, 
....do. 
....do. 
....do. 
not 
....do 

.do. 

.do 


skiTera u_ 

gloves,  men's do. 

do.    women's  habit do. 

do.         do.      extra  and  demi-length.... do. 

do.    children's  habit do. 

do.  do.       extra,  and  demi-length. .  .do. 

—  men's  boots  and  bootees pairs 

ditto  abties  and  pumps do. 

— -  women's  boots  and  bootees do 

ditto  double-soled  pumps do. 

—  ditto  shoes  and  slippers do. 

ditto  shoes  and  slippers,  of  pnmella do. 

—  children's  boots,  houtees,  and  shoes do. 

Paper,  bank  or  bank-note lbs. 

—  folio  and  quarto  post de. 

•—  :mtiqaarian  and  drawing do. 

medium,  demy,  and  foolscap do. 

all  other  writing do, 

copperplate,  blotting,  and  copying do. 

cofnured,  for  labels  and  needles  do. 

marble  and  fancy-coloured do. 

gla^-paper do, 

morocco  paper do, 

pastelraard,  pressing-board,  and  sand-paper.dn. 

— —  tissue  paper do. 

—  gold  and  silver  paper do. 

coloured,    copperplate,       printing,     and 

stainers' do. 

sheathing,  wrapping,  and  cartridge do. 

— .—  playing-cards packs 

—  all  other di>. 

Blank  books,  hound lbs. 

ditto  unbound do. 

Books  printed  in  Latin  and  Greek,  boimd do, 

ditto  ditto  unbound do, 

ditto  in    Hebrew,  Greek,    Latin,    or    Eng- 
lish, forty  years  before  importation. , .  .volumesl 

printed  in  Hebrew,  bonnol lbs. 

ditto  ditto     unbound do.l 


Value. 


number. 

10,488 

15,515 

595,179 

10,343 

935,497 

1,464,098 

13,195 

24,000 

1,481 

392 

84,434 

894,665 

62  628 

511,018 

336  835 

373  480 

36,646 

987,735 

8,333 

806,000 

43,165 

4,238,1.18 

317,880 

130,184 

398,880 

42,663 

767,824 

330,451 

35,700 

7,004 

795 

679 

2,395 

6,730 

1,018 

443 

846 

805 

46 

638 

531 

38,948 

118,373 

1,601 

2,426 

3,640 

981 

348 

570 

5,936 

5,378 

3,116 

25,445 

46 

79,308 

11,378 

37,771 

34 

1,381 

12 

667 

440 

2,3.52 

14 

1,867 

10,636 

307 

7,909 

869 

20 

8,791 

3,224 

16,620 

7,805 

633 


dollara. 

0,136 

740 

43,683 

718 

28,776 

03,168 

450 

1,808 

4,344 

100 

3,197 

53,573 

3,649 

24,020 

10,588 

36,743 

853 

53,877 

1,153 

30,453 

1,624 

I46,l'29 

6,643 

0,100 

200,522 

43,306 

1,065,682 

583  066 

442,964 

44,408 

ue 

182 
32,321 

37,366 
8,510 
4,017 
4,103 

3.317 

61 

2,538 

3,330 

136,400 

437,271 

9,806 

6,846 

16,719 

1,029 

530 

375 

3,647 

4,046 

290 

7,883 

22 

8,761 

1,614 

18,860 

13 

653 

10 

368 

361 

464 

47 

664 

1,843 

56 

3,390 

361 

5 

7,752 

2,040 

7,833 

6,666 

448 


Duties. 


dollara  cts. 

3,659  30 

465  45 

83,807   10 

67'  «9 

23,137  43 

58  587  03 

487  80 

963  96 

1,481  00 

19  60 

3,110  85 

31,364  12 

1,563  M 

7,078  77 

3,368  35 

9,337  00 

606  15 

24,693  37 

332  88 

30,147  66 

1,070  12 

106,053  41 

5,447  00 

3,2.')4  60 

1 .14,400  00 

21,331  50 

947,280  00 

200,983  35 

53,550  00 

17,510  00 

47  70 

54  33 
11,075  00 

13,460  00 
3,545  00 
1,105  00 
1,367  60 

805  00 

33  75 

636  00 

1,042  00 

36,186  00 

118,372  00 

3,536  50 

1,313  00 

4,550  00 
294  30 
174  00 
234  00 
1,481  35 
1,318  26 
317  40 

4,335  65 

6  90 

11,881  30 

1,706  70 

4,721  37 

4  35 

172  62 
1  ,50 

83  37 

55  00 
381  50 

1  75 

186  70 

589  08 

76  75 

1,186  36 

173  SO 
3  00 

1,318  OS 
410  12 

781  45 

780  IW 

.50  64 


Rate  of 
Duty. 


•  13 


Equi- 
valent ad 
valorem 

Duty. 


dirs.cli.     percent. 


83.79 
55.78 
80.06 
80.41 
92.76 
108.40 
53.31 
34.09 
10.60 
63.14 
42.64 
59.00 
31.96 
33.37 
34.87 
78.18 
45.83 
38.87 
68.48 
82.26 
72.50 
83.00 
53.27 
67.07 
49.18 
88.89 
34.47 
12.09 
30.35 
10.IS 
39.84 
37.05 

36.02 
29.01 
37.50 
30.33 

34.70 
06.17 
39.08 
33.38 
36.51 
37.70 
35.86 
17.73 

38.95 
38.60 
33.46 
83.00 
40.61 
32.59 
106.19 

54.87 

31.38 

135.61 

112.73 

25.03 

33.69 

26.43 

16.00 

31.11 

31.07 

60.60 

3.73 

28.64 
31.98 
137.05 
34.09 
43.14 
Gd.OO 
17.01 
14.35 

9.07 
11.71 
11.30 


(rontlnued) 
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AMERICA. 


SPECIE8   OP   MERCHANDISE. 


Booki  priuted  in  oChcr  Uni 


IMPORTED. 


Quantity. 


OrSek   K.  :  „  ?  '^??"?«~  "»°  Hebrew, 

ditto  In"  Biiiiih,"  biund! '.'.'.'.'" 3» 

ditto       ditto       unbound..:  3» 

~~.«i?n:s?j?s:';!^.!f.?r- »-  b.f„•^•i;;^i^ 

■,SSi£?,?*!f.'^^  '"Portalion.unb.ondlb.. 

—  polnlol*.  loxiooni,  and  dieUonuie* .jS! 

Coal buihel» 

Coke  or  iuim.v;::.:::::: v  S"!* 

Braadatuifk,  wheat.   . . * ""^T** 

barley ;»• 

—  rye ..:..::::::.: 3»- 

oata ■; 5° 

Indian  corn '.'..'. j 

Indi.aneal ;.;: ;*?" 

— -  wheatflour "^ 

Potatoca  .  "'>• 

Fi.h.  dried  ir'.mokid:::::v.:: ^'"ii\* 

■  nalmon ...owt. 

mackaral »»'"'• 

herrings ;"■ S° 

allotber ;">' 

do. 


Speciflc  artielea 

Ad  ralorem  article! . 

Paying  duties 

"ee  goods 

Total  Talue.. 


number. 

70,838 

a,696 

?.93» 

00,143 

IZ,6S7 

34,613 
3a 
S,MB 
8.343,139 
87,073 
11,787 
446 
1,638 
90 
9,238 
5 
2 
343 
100,736 
360 
6,060 
30,168 
163 
6,362 


Value 


dollars. 

04,710 

3,740 
10,043 

68,164 

13,069 

37,000 
37 
6,606 
011,613 
336,963 
808 
043 
664 
49 
1,708 
6 
I 
139 
33,360 
3.067 
70,111 
164,130 
1,684 
36,179 


DnHes. 


dollars  cts. 

33,641  00 

840  go 

3,171  70 

11,338  40 

1,894  06 

3,401  30 
1  60 
378  30 
660,461  13 
103,377  76 
689  36 
111  30 
837  60 
13  60 
633  80 
00 
40 
170  10 
10,073  30 
360  00 
13,938  00 
40,337  00 
339  60 
6,262  00 


31.363.863 
03,316,391 

83,668,164 
34,766,881 


14,631,308  77 
14,440,348  03 


28,980,036  80 


Rale  or 
Duly. 


dirs.  cts, 
0    0 

0  13 

0  30 
030 

0  19 

0  10 

0  6 

0  9 

0  8 

1  70 
0  0 
0  20 
0  20 
0  16 
0  10 
0  10 
0  30 
0  70 

0  10 

1  00 
3  00 
1  00 
I  60 
1  00 

Arer. 
A»er. 


Arer. 


EqnI- 
Talent  ad 
valorem 

Duty. 


per  cent. 

6.47 

33.67 
31.62 
19.17 

10.60 

13.37 
4.32 
4.07 
72.36 
64.30 
148.07 
20.40 
40.33 
27.66 
29.13 
8.33 
40.00 
122.37 
30.38 
11.73 
19.88 
37.06 
14.48 
34.87 

46.34 
37.62 


34.64 
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Rale  or 

Eqnt- 
ralentad 

Duty. 

valorem 

Duty. 

diri.  ot« 

■  per  cent. 

0   a 

fl.47 

0  IS 

».67 

0  30 

31.63 

OM 

19.17 

0  19 

18.60 

0  10 

13.37 

0    A 

4.32 

0    S 

4.07 

0    8 

73.38 

1  78 

64.30 

0    8 

148.07 

0  18 

30.48 

0  SO 

40.33 

0  18 

37.68 

0  10 

39.13 

0  10 

8.33 

0  30 

40.00 

0  70 

123.37 

0  10 

30.38 

1  00 

11.73 

3  00 

19.88 

1  SO 

27. sa 

I  50 

14.48 

1  00 

24.87 

Arer, 

46.34 

Ater. 

27.68 

ATer. 

34.64 

Statement  exhibiting  the  Articles  Imported  during  the  Year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June, 
1844,  the  Duty  on  which  exceeds  35  per  cent,  on  the  Wholesale  Market  Value  of  such 
Articles;  prepared  in  conformity  to  the  27th  Section  of  the  Act  of  the  80th  of 
August,  1842. 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  8. 


Spirit'— 

Rrxndy gallr. 

From  grain do, 

All  other do. 

Sugar,  loaf  and  other  re- 
plied  Iba. 

Fruili— 

Date* do. 

Raiilaa  in  boxei, &c. . .do. 
Spieei— 

Black  pepper do 

Red  do , do. 

Pimento du. 

Beef  and  pork do, 

Siilpliate  of  barylei do. 

Wbitingand  I'aria  wbile.do. 

Cordage,  nutarred do, 

Untarred  yarn ,do. 

UlaM — 

Watch  eryatali grout 

Cut,  half  &  exceeding. lbs. 
Cylinder  window  glan — 

Not  above  8  by  10  in..«q.  ft. 

Do.     10  by  12 do. 

Do.    14  by  10 do. 

Do.    10  by  11 do. 

Do.     18  by  12 do. 

Above  18  by  13 do. 

Crown  window  glau— 

Above  18  by  13  iachef.do. 
Demijohoi,  «c.,  above  3 

galU number 

Fire-arma— muiketa ...  .do. 
Hanufacturea  of  iron — 

Chain  cables  and  parta.lba. 

Ohaina,  other  than  ca- 
blfg do. 

Sad  irons,  tailor's  and 
hatter's  irons do. 

Hoop  iron do. 

Bar  rolled cwt. 

Coke  or  culm bushels 


I 


numbvr. 

782,809 
416,918 
210,487 

2,318,517 

336,686 
8,403,486 

1,073,399 
40,017 
809,086 
399,354 
101,872 
43,673 
152,072 
107,757 

1,191 
1,783 

l>,3e4 
30,.'»8 
10,093 
13,941 
9,846 
40,708 

806 

17,023 
13,350 

935,497 

1,464,608 

36,646 
317,880 
757,834 

1I,7H7 


S 
1 


dollars. 

606,633 
171,018 
78,037 

134,454 

2,167 
318,143 

80,037 
3,086 

46,765 
6,312 
1,305 
251 
6,273 
0,644 

3,0G8 
904 

251 
980 
77U 
676 
484 
3,783 

103 

4,M8 
17,948 

28,775 

63,168 

862 

6,642 

1,066,683 


a 

si 

a 

f 

a 


1  dollar  per  gallon. 
75  centa        do. 
75  centa        do. 

6  cents  per  pound. 

1  cent  do. 

S  cents         do. 


G  cents 
10  centa 
6  centa 
3  cents 
\i  cents 
I  cent 
4)  cents 
6  cents 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


3  dollars  per  gross. 
46  cents  per  pound. 

3  cts.  per  square  ft. 
31  cents         do. 


3)  cents 

4  cents 

5  cents 

6  cents 

10  centa 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


80  centa  each. 

1  dollar  80  cts.  each 

2^  cents  per  pound. 


4  cents 


do. 


2^  aents        do. 
2{  cents        do. 
1  dir.  35  eta.  per  cwt, 
6  centa  per  bushel. 


dollars. 

783,600 
313,688 
167,868 

143,931 

3,366 
SM,773 

83,660 
4,091 

43,499 

8,187 

2,878 

456 

6,843 

10,068 

2,383 

802 

247 
763 
668 
657 
493 
3,442 

80 

8,811 
18,538 

33,137 

88,687 

666 

8,447 

947,280 

889 


ii  8.8 

mi 


dollars. 

78,830 

31,378 

0,733 

16,807 

271 
89,767 

7,379 
261 

5,843 

789 

130 

31 

660 

1,193 

376 
113 

32 
123 

96 

73 

56 

348 

13 

668 
3,243 

3,597 

7,896 

107 

830 

133,198 

80 


.sfr 

s  _• 
III 


dollars. 

1,464,971 
808,081 
345,648 

204,192 

4,804 
612,682 

160,068 

0,438 

96,109 

13,38S 

4,233 

738 

12,776 

30,803 

8,766 
1,819 

833 
1,878 
1,336 
1,205 
1,000 
6,573 

108 

13,027 
38,726 

88,809 

139,661 

1,628 

12,919 

21,460,60 

1,037 


I 

8 

if 

2l 


dollars. 

219,748 
75,782 
36,846 

44,178 

720 
91,902 

32,513 

968 

14,413 

1,843 

638 

110 

1,916 

3,130 

868 
372 


dollars, 

16,847,16 
880,843 
383,401 

338,370 

3,624 
704,684 

172,898 

7,403 

110,524 

14,131 

4,868 

848 

14,001 

23,923 

6.631 
2,001 

613 
2,186 
1,766 
1,386 
1,130 
(1,409 

224 

15,671 
44,636 

63,838 

119,098 

1,868 
14,866 


281 
330 
181 
130 
836 

39 

3,044 
8,809 

8,326 

19,447 

343 
1,937 
321,909  2,4671069 
IS5{   1,192 


40  3-3 
A3  4-3 
36  4-8 

42  4-8 

42  4-5 
36  1-10 

48  3-8 
S3  1-8 

39  3-10 
36  3-6 
3» 

33  7-10 

40  3-8 
42i 

38  9-10 

38 

40 

33  2-8 
87  4-8 
40 

42  4-8 
.18  1-10 

38  7-10 

63  4-8 

41  3-5 

36  1-5 

39  1-5 

33  3-5 
36  3-8 
38  3-10 
SO 


CHAPTER    XXIII. 

NAVIGATION    AND    TRADE   BETWEEN   THE    UNITED  STATES    AND   THE    UNITED 

KINGDOM. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  confined  to  the  vessels  of  the  respective  countries, 
including  the  colonial  possessions.  This  is  much  upon  the  same  principle  as 
before  the  independence  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies:  excepting  that  the 
British  crown  subjected  the  colonial  carrying  trade  with  foreign  countries  to 
restrictions  that  were  palpably  unwise  and  unjust,  though  strictly  in  the  narrow 
spirit  of  the  Navigation  act.  Since  the  revolution,  the  ships  of  the  United  States 
trade  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world. — (See  Commercial  Legislation  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States  hereafter.) 
VOL.  II.  6  a 
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.nee,,  .„d  notice,  of  .ho  import,,  were  kept  ZZll.      7°"         '''"" 
fro,„  the»e  tl,.  following  tabjl,.™  been  oIpW        ""°""  """"""™''  •"" 

No,.,l,  A,„„  .,n,„  fishenes,  .nd  in  the  dreuitou,  tr.de  with  the  We,t  Indie,     I. 

.::  ::xr  cr ir;z;iirr  ■  ''^  ^--  -  --- 

In  1703,  a  law  wa,  passed  to  encourage  the  growth  and  importation  of  n.v.1 
.to,e,  from  the  North  American  colonie,-.„d  an  active  trade  aTplVtoh.?. 

.nTti:  WestTnd       '  A  ^""'"T"  ''"=  '■""'•"°""  ""'■  ^^^^^ 

.at  trL,  althooXrrL^Ztf Xrr :^;:t^^^^^ 
England  m  payment  for  manuf«=tu,.,.  The  value  of  export,  from  (^1°Z^„  t 
Nor  h  Amenca,  on  an  average  of  the  three  first  years  of  Kine  WiUil  ,? 
.,  .taled  by  Chalmers,  at  395,619i    The  import  at  339  fw    f  ?"' 

in  im  that  i,  ,3«  years  ago,  at  375,750  whitls  "s  8/o:;"r    V.  T^Cr 
That  trade  was  paralysed  for  some  time,  but  not  suppressed     It T^T      j 
the  power  of  mere  act,  of  parliament  to  annihilate  so  ,ZtI  ''°"'' 

ei.l.y  that  carried  on  by  British  n,.,.C^t: Z°ZTti:Z:Z7Z 

b,u„L^i:gtz:: -^i^irafrcrs^'^        -r-  -"'"  -"" 

jesty's  ships  of  war,  on  the  Amer  craTwe'  ind"    as  TT    '"  ."'  '"'  ■""- 
coasts,  into  sworn  revenue  officers  for  the  e„f  .    r  "  ""  ""  ^'"'"^ 

Tk.       c.  ,  1         ,        """""^  ""  'ne  enforcement  of  restr  et  ve  navisation 
Ihe  profitable  trade  from  the  North   A  ~..;         i    ^    ■       .      """s""""- 
Vr^^t.  a         ..        J  T^     .  American  plantations  n  supnlvinir  the 

*rench,  Spanish,  and  Danish  WpHf  Tn/lJflo      •*!.  o  •  ■  ,  »"Fi'iying  toe 

ni.l  „      ■•  ,"""'■'"">  British  manufactures  and  c.ln 

.meric.n  coiorn^rtr^rr:;:^^^^^^^ 

*  Macgfcgors  Britisit  America. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
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increase  their  burdens — by  extending  to  them  the  Stamp  act—which  they  effec- 
tually resisted  under  the  title  of  "  The  folly  of  England  and  the  ruin  of  America." 

In  a  letter  from  one  of  the  New  England  colonists  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and 
Plantations,  printed  in  the  year  1715,  concerning  the  trade,  it  is  asserted,  "That 
one  fleet  only  from  New  England  brought  home  6000  barrels  of  pitch,  tar,  and 
turpentine  to  London.  Ships  of  late  wo  build  very  well,  both  for  beauty  and 
strength.  Even  so  early  as  iliis  time,  we  find  our  siuir  colonies  complaining 
of  New  England's  great  trade  to  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  which  they  now 
supply  with  vast  numbers  of  small  horses,  and  with  provisions,  fish,  &c.,  and  in 
return  took  their  molasses,  which  they  made  int'  rum." 

In  the  year  1740,  it  appears  from  the  information  given  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
by  persons  concerned  in  the  two  British  colon  of  \  irginia  and  Maryland,  that 
about  200  British  ships  were  annually  and  constantly  employed  in  that  trade,  viz., 
'•  about  eighty  or  ninety  sail  to  Virginia,  and  about  110  to  120  to  Maryland;  that 
the  ships  trading  thither  from  the  outports  of  Great  Britain  were  generally  of  a 
lesser  burden  than  were  those  from  the  port  of  I^ondon :  and  that  of  about  30,000 
hogsheads  of  tobacco,  annually  imported  from  those  two  colonies  into  Great  Bri- 
tain, 18,000  were  brought  home  in  the  London  ships.  Also  that  this  computa- 
tion was  exclusive  of  the  vessels  employed  by  those  two  colonies  in  their  *  rade 
with  the  other  British  contuiental  and  island  colonies  of  America." 


From   the  Year  1744   to   1748 
Exported — 

inclusive, 

From 

the   Year   1754   to    1758 
Exported — 

,    inclusive, 

YEARS. 

To  the  North- 
ern Cnloniea 
from  Britain. 

To  the  Weat 
India  lalanda 
frnm  Britain. 

YEARS. 

To  the  North- 
em  Coloniei 
from  Uritain. 

To  the  West 
India  Islands 
from  Britain. 

17U 

£ 

040,000 
334,000 
734,000 
7'26,000 
830,000 

£ 

796,000 
503,000 
472,000 
836,000 
734,000 

1754 

£ 

1,346,000 
1,177,000 
1,428,000 
1,737,000 
1,833,000 

£ 
683,000 
6n4,000 
733,000 
776,000 
877,000 

1745 

1755                  

1746 

1747 

1757       

J748 

17JS,  .   

Xotal 

Tutal 

3,484,000 

3,361,000 

7,410,000 

3,765,000 

DIffiirtince  in  favour  o 
colonies 

f  our  northern 

123,000 

Difference  in  favour  < 
eoloDiea 

>f  our  northern 

3,G49,00« 

In  1761,  1762,  exclusive  of  pitch,  pine,  staves,  shingles,  and  various  kinds  of 
wood,  there  were  many  other  articles  exported  from  South  Carolina:  among 
which  249,000 lbs.  of  indigo;  62,288  barrels  of  rice;  23,194  bushels  of  corn; 
3980  bushels  of  peas;  3881  bushels  of  oats;  2275  barrels  of  pork;  1648 lbs. 
of  bacon ;  five  barrels  of  ham ;  eighty  kegs  of  butter ;  thirty-two  casks  of  tallow ; 
343  hogsheads,  215  bales  of  deer-skins,  and  1043  deer-skins  loose;  1199  barrels 
of  tar;  751  barrels  of  turpentine;  nineteen  barrels  of  rosin;  sixteen  casks  of 
bees'-wax ;  2693  tanned  hides ;  fourteen  boxes  of  myrtle-wax  candles ;  besides 
hoops,  handspikes,  furs,  pink  root,  reeds,  &c. 


016 


4MKKICA. 


1814  to  1836.  America,  in  each  Your,  from  1805  to  lail,  and  from 


YEA  II 8. 


iNUi 
IHOO 
1M7 
1808 
1809 


AiDount 


I7,24ji,'in9 
lt,14D,48M 
II.Hlft.ni.i 

a.S4l,73<J 
T,«T»,IWK) 


YKAHU. 


IHIO 
iMIl 
IHU 
MIS 
1810    . 


Aniouut. 


YKAHBJ  Amount 


ISI7 


H),9'J0,7M  L_.. 

I,N4I,«B3  1818 

H.llU  IHIO 

U,aM,a74  I8»0 

9,S«n,/177  1821 


fl,930,UO 
I  9,4M,00g 

4.u2a,sia 
I  i«,878.a«« 

I  6,VN,87S 


VGARS 


I8»  .. 
I8«3  .. 
IN-M  .. 
iH'it  ,. 
I8M  .. 


Amount 


A.8<M,iaa 

A.4(i4,H74 
(I,0<.IU.3'I4 
7.0IH,'.I34 


YKAR8. 


IM7  ... 
18-W  ... 

ina»  ... 

1830  ... 


4,8t!).OI8|l83l 


Aniouni.  VKAH8. 


7.018,478  18311 
A.8I0,»IS  IHas 
4,HV3,4IS  1834 
0.138,348  I83S 
!«,0A3,983|1830  , 


Amounl. 

S,4<W,171 

7,370,099 

fl,H44,ilHa 

I0,Mh,4M 

18,4U,0OS 


Tbad£  between  Great  Britain  and  tha  nu  a       -        r,  ,     . 


17S3 


.51 
1.942; 

3.W 
l.32() 
3,057 

(eontlntitd) 


984 
S4 

1,314 

S 

S.IU 

3,063 
3.163 
14,128 


THADK  WKIWKEN  GHKAT  buiTAlN  AND  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 
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id  from  the  United 
to  1811,  and  from 


YBARH. 


uol.  VKAHH, 


.272  IH33 
.313  1833 
.ll-t  1834 
,346  1839 
.383JIH30   . 


Amounl. 

9,4<W,171 

7,379,099 

fl.H44,!Wa 

10,908,433 

12,419,603 


1697  to  1783, 


Oaoiiau, 


Rx. 

port*. 


203 

18 

3,010 

IT 
333 

924 

1,633 

a 


51 
1,942; 

3.55 
1,320 
3,057 


83g 
1,699 
1,031 
13,113 
2,013 
5,701 
C,49<l 
3,.'»34 
3,524 
3,553 
17,018 
1,291 
769 
9S8 
984 
34 
1,314 
3 
3.133 
3,063 
3.163 
14,128 


:onllHtitd) 


1754. 
1733. 
1736. 
1767. 
1731. 
1799. 
1700 
1701. 
1703. 
1703. 
1704. 
1703. 
1766. 
1707. 
1708. 
1700. 
1770. 
1771. 
1773. 
1773. 
1774. 
1773. 
1770. 
1777. 
1778. 
1779. 
1780. 
1781. 
1783. 
1783.. 


Niw  Knoiamu. 


Ex- 
po ru. 


Im- 
porta. 


£ 

06,538 

59,333 

47,399 

37,336 

30,204 

23,083 

37,802 

40,335 

41,733 

74.815 

88,157 

149319 

141,733 

128,207 

148,175 

130,333 

148,011 

130,381 

136,363 

134,024 

113,248 

110,388 

762 

1,880 

372 

808 

32 

3,068 


20,390      190,588 


829,43.1 
34I,7UU 
3H4,.171 
363,404 
403.094 
937.007 
5!PI>.(M7 
3J4,U35 
247..1H5 
39H,83t 
45<.),703 
431,299 
409.043 
400.(181 
410,707 
207.903 
304,431 
1,420,119 
824,830 
627,035 
903,470 
71,035 
33,080 


Naw  YuRK. 


la- 
port*. 


20,603 
28,063 
34.073 
10,108 
14,JflO 
31.684 
31.12.) 
48,048 
98,8112 
93,!I0H 
93,007 
94,'i.W 
«J  .0 
ei,:J2 
87.115 
73,460 
69,882 
9.\N73 
83,707 
70,340 
80,008 
187,018 
2,318 
8,430 
10,192 
11,80'i 
13.533 
3,903 
7,090 
83,413 


Im. 
porta. 


£ 

127,497 
131,071 
250,429 
353.31 1 
336,533 
630,789 
4K0,106 
289,370 
388,046 
338,560 
319,416 
383,349 
330,839 
417,957 
482,930 
74,918 
479,091 
«-53,G21 
343,970 
389,314 
437,937 
1,238 

97,293 
20,449 
349,713 
490,603 
902,977 
180,343 
647,132 


PikaatLVARiA. 


Rx- 

piiru. 


30,619 

33,3.16 

30,091 

14,100 

31,383 

'23.404 

22,754 

39,170 

38,091 

38,328 

30,258 

23,148 

26,831 

37,641 

,59,400 

26,1 1 1 

38,109 

31,613 

20,133 

36,653 

69,011 

175,963 

1,431 

17 

56 

870 

37 


Im. 
port!. 


344,647 
144,456 
200,169 
l(J8,420 
260,993 
198,161 
707,098 
204,007 
306,199 
284.153 
436,191 
363,,3fi8 
327,314 
371,H30 
433,107 
190,906 
134,881 
728, N4 
907,909 
42ti,.U8 
623,1193 
1,366 
365 

7,337 


VinaiNu  *HD 
M**VLAMU. 


porto. 


30,093     339,463 


iff 
573,439 
480,668 
337.739 
418,881 
434,362 
357,228 
504,451 
455,083 
415,709 
643,294 
339,508 
505,07 1 
401,603 
437,926 
40fl,fl4H 
361,892 
436,004 
977,848 
328,404 
580,803 
612,030 
758,356 
73,326 
38 


93,888 


Im- 
port. 


VtHOLINil. 


pom. 


323,313 
183,157 

3:i4,M97 
426,687 
438,471 
4.56,007 
603,883 
34.5,350 
418,599 
695,391 
515,192 
3H3,2'24 
372,548 
437,028  ! 
475,984  I 
488,363  I 
717,783 
030,3'iti 
793,910 
.138,904 
328,738 
1,931 


199,057 


iff 
307,338 
339,523 
223,915 
130,880 
150,311 
306,534 
162,769 
253,003 
181,695 
282,366 
341,727 
.389,918 
393,987 
395,037 
508,108 
.387,114 
378,907 
420,311 
421,933 
4.10,513 
433,303 
579,349 
13,668 
2,238 
1,074 

a,7.w 

708 
04,308 
14,182 
74,989 


Im. 
porlii. 


47 
149,315 
187,887 
181,780 
313,940 
181,003 
219,233 
218,131 
234,587 
194,170 
330,132 
30.5,808 
334,709 
390,733 
244,093 
389,808 
300,600 
146,373 
400,169 
449,610 
344,839 
378,116 

6,348 


230,941 

330,847 

09,743 

210,737 


OioRaii, 


port*. 


m 

3,130 
4,437 
7,156 

«,'o74 
13,198 
8,764 
0,523 
14,400 
31,335 
34,183 
83,074 
39,886 
42,402 
81,370 
66,932 
63,810 
60,083 
85,391 
67,647 
103,477 
12,960 


007 
2,161 

306 

6,804 
5,766 


Im- 
part*. 


1,947 
2,030 
536 
2,371 
10,312 
13,178 

24,170 
23,701 
44,908 
18,338 
29,168 
67,208 
33.334 
86,961 
98,.'M0 
90,193 
70,493 
93,400 
02,932 
57,518 
113,777 


8S 

91388 

14,050 

340 

33,682 


Total  OflScial  Value  of  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  Great  Britain  to  the  American 

Colonies  dming  the  following  Years : — 


YEARS. 

Import!.    1    ExporU.            YEARS. 

Import*. 

Export*. 

1701 

£ 

309,130 

249,817 

408,100 

662,588 

718,419 

804,770 

761,102 

847,804 

742,033 

1,100,103 

1,110,376 

1,151,703 

1,422,103 

£ 

343,828 

293,663 

319,706 

830,862 

813,385 

1,313,075 

2,611,767 

1,033,083 

1,377,164 

1,032,001 

3,219,713 

1,044,120 

1,983,003 

3,168,113 

3,300,333 

I7AQ 

£ 

1,331,915 

1,015,336 

1,330,843 

1,238,318 

1,369,233 

1,373,848 

1,921,253 

103,067 

12,619 

17,094 

19,579 

18,560 

99,847 

28,076 

313,998 

1,604,974 

1,923,676 

4,302,474 

8,013,638 

1,079,417 

2,990,440 

190,163 

95,416 

57,293 

33,986 

349,707 

833,431 

847,883 

396,323 

1,435,239 

1710 

1770 

1720 

1730 

1771 

1773 

1740 

1750 

1774 

1760 

1761 

1763 

1777 

1703 

1704 

1763 

1778 

1779 

1766 

1707  

1,472,803 
1,030,983 

1768 

1783 

Total  Number  of  British  Ships  and  Seamen  employed  in  the  Trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  her  Colonies  on  the  Continent  of  America,  in  the  Year  1771. 


c  o  I.  o  N  I  K  s. 


Hudaon'*  Bay 

Labrador  f  Irwricuo  vuaaela),  130 

Newfonodlimd  (2auo  boata) 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

New  England 

Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Cdrriud  forivard 


ShipH. 


number. 
4 

380 
34 

6 
46 

3 

30 


903 


Seamrn. 


number. 
130 

30,560 

408 

73 

552 

36 
330 


22,088 


COLONIES. 


Brought  forward 

Pennnylvania 

Virgiaia  and  Maryland,. 

North  Camlina , 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

St.  Auguatine 

Peuaacola 

Total 


Ship*. 


number. 

603 

33 

330 

34 

140 

24 

3 

10 


1078 


Seamen. 


number, 

22,088 

800 

3,960 

408 

1,680 

340 

24 

120 

38,910 
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AMERICA. 


Official  \;alue  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stat*.«  nf  A       • 


V  IS  A  R  S.      i  Imporla. 


1784 

1786 

1786..... 

1787 

1788 

178B 

1790 1 

1791 ...I 

1702. 


740,320 

803.39S 

843,120 

393,638 

1,033,790 

1,050,199 

1,191,072 

1,104,233 

1,038,707 


Exports.        YKARS. 


;I»? 904,040 


l'"4.. 
1793.. 
1700.. 
1707.. 
i798.. 
1799.. 
1800.. 
1801.. 

i8oa.. 

1803.. 
1804. . 


625,7.14 
1,332,137 
2,080,971 
1,173,813 
1,782,720 
1,818,941 
2,337,924 
2,706,518 
1,923,304 
1,!I14,00N 
1,651,467 


3,679,403 

2,308,023 

1,603,466 

2,014,112 

1,886,142 

2,82J,299 

3,431,779 

4,223,448 

4,27:,4I8 

4,314,682 

3,859.871 

3,234,773 

6,034,238 

8,J,'(8,822 

3,380,370 

7,030,559 

6,885,508 

7,517,530 

5,239,4110 

0,272,811 

6,398,426 


Importa. 


I,7ij6,5S6 
1,999,884 
2,847,322 
836,342 
2,205,331 
2,814,405 
2,3C9,4I5 
1,294,152 


Exports.        YKARS. 


7,146,765 
8,613,122 
7,021,120 

3,992,059 
3,187,613 
7,813,317 
1,431,820 
4,133,302 


Becords  dtacroyed  by  fire, 


22,6  1 
2,370,288 
3,386,:«24 
3,037,000 
3,426,832 
2,688,076 
3,651,342 
3,642,210 
4,020,720 
3,459,737 
3,925,609 
6,716,252 


7,303 
11,930,501 
7,S0l,O62 
6,387,078 
8.383,437 
4,301,696 
3,020,262 
6,607,302 
7,368,064 
6,111,431 
7,141,286 
7,627,275 


1826. 

1827. 

1828.. 

1820., 

1830.. 
831.. 

1832.. 

1833,. 

1834.. 
11833.. 

1838.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 
1839., 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844... 
1845.. 


mporls.      Exportii. 


4,084,M7 

7,997,247 

6,820,581 

6,103,142 

8,083,962 

8,970,342 

8,296,488 

8,816,088 

10,276,028 

10,387,743 

10,937,407 

11,757,477 

15,209,779 

ll,40e,6u7 

18,062,038 

13,221,391 

13,181,342 

20,738,008 


5,262,192 
8,637,917 
6,843,727 
5,983,351 
8'236,67r 
12,596,173 
7,318,498 
11,007,785 
9,7«(l,856 
15,313,839 
13,116,300 
5,693,074 
10,323,103 
11,085  449 
7,583,009 
10,408,071 
3,007,372 
7,372,301 


OTATEMENT 


YEARS 

eudint;  31«t  of 
Deceuiber. 


"■^Sattr^  "  rsL^s^-t"-:."  ^-"^  -" 


Britiih. 


tons. 
94,410 
216,914 
210,618 
206,065 
100,180 
37,058 
27,007 
19,669 
33,168 
40,773 
54,087 
71,689 
111,593 
104,473 
104,336 
73,500 
6.\408 
69,350 
64,727 
34„5S1 
71,808 
32,280 
10,647 
1,196 
90 
668 
1 13,364 
212,126 
174,936 


tons. 
106,654 
250,746 
240,418 
244,278 
163,566 
82,974 
56,832 
46,846 
72,757 
87,760 
107,.583 
121,403 
157,270 
145,519 
163,714 
122,141 
87,842 
91,084 
8«,780 
47,674 
99,205 
80,316 
33,302 
47,098 
113,827 
48,301 
217,413 
259,142 
215,166 


tons. 
127,329 
355,079 
363,834 
414,679 
447,754 
525,649 
580,277 
675,046 
608,078 
522,243 
626,495 
682,871 
846,302 
787,301 
787,424 
821,902 
922,098 
1,044,008 
1,039,876 
525,130 
603,931 
906,434 
948,247 
687,999 
337,348 
59,620 
700,300 
877,462 
780,136 


18.8 

1819. 

1820. 

1821. 

1822. 

1823. 

1824. 

1825. 

1826. 

1827. 

I82S. 

1829. 

1830. 

ISJ!.. 

1832. , 

1833.. 

■834., 

1833., 

1836.. 

1837.. 

1838.. 

1839.. 

1840.. 

1841.. 

1842  . 

1843.. 

1844.. 

1845.. 


YEARS 

ending  3l8t  of 
December. 


tons 
161,414 

85,898 
78,859 
81,520 
100,541 
119,468 
102,367 
92,927 
103,S54 
137,.589 
130,223 
130,743 
131,000 
281,948 
393,038 
496,703 
568,052 
641,310 
080,213 
763,703 
302,110 
624,814 
712,363 
730,444 
732,773 
534,7,V2 
916,992 


tons. 
75.5,101 
783,579 
801,252 
7t  ■),fl98 
7b  7,90 1 
773,271 
850,033 
880,734 
042,200 
918,361 
868,381 
872,049 
967,227 
922,932 
949,622 
Mil, 141 
1.074,670 
1 ,332,653 
1,255,384 
1,209,720 
1.302,074 
1.491,279 
1.370,946 
1. '131,909 
1.510,111 
1,4^13,543 
1.977,438 


'i  ^ 

i 
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ates  of  America, 
5,  inclusive.* 

I  ImporU.      Exportii. 


4,984,647 

7,987,247 

9,820,581 

6,103,142 

8,083,962 

8,970,342 

8,296,488 

8,816,088 

10,276,828 

10,357,743 

10,937,407 

11,75?,477 

15,209779 

ll,469,6or 

18,002,038 

13,221,391 

15,181,342 

20,738,008 


.%262,192 
8,637,917 
6,843,7'iT 
S,983,3,M 
8'238,67r 
12,(106,173 
7,318,498 
11,007,785 
9,7«il,8,56 
15,313,859 
15,116,300 
5,693,074 
■  0,323,103 
11,085  449 
7,585,009 
10,408,071 
5,007,372 
7,572,501 


Tonnage  which 


>tal 

Total 

B>gn. 

Amtiric»D. 

I)B. 

tons. 

1,414 

755,101 

\898 

783,579 

*,869 

801,252 

,520 

7t>,098 

1,541 

7B7,<y61 

.468 

774,271 

,367 

850,033 

,027 

880,754 

,K54 

042,206 

,.589 

918,361 

:n:\ 

868,381 

,743 

872,949 

,900 

967,227 

948 

922,952 

038 

849,622 

705 

Mil, 141 

0,52 

'.074,670 

310 

1,352,653 

213 

1,255,384 

703 

1,200,720 

119 

1.302,074 

814 

1,491,279 

363 

1,570,946 

444 

l.«3l,909 

774 

1.510,111 

rsa 

1,4^13,513 

»92 

1,977,438 

)4ar< 

;  absurdly 

that 

they  form 

We 

liave  ar- 

to  tl 

e  United 

Statement  made  to  Congress,  by  the  American  Government,  of  the  Trade  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  United  Kingdom. 


YE4RS, 

ending  30th 
Sept. 


1831... 
I  2a... 
1823... 
1824  .. 
1829... 
1820... 
1827... 
1828... 
1829. .  . 
1830... 
1831... 
1 832. . . 


NAVIGATION. 


ToNNiias  Rmflovku. 


Inwards. 


Ameri- 
can. 

British. 

Other 
Foreign. 

tnni. 

tons. 

tons. 

126,269 

48,941 

333 

135,074 

69,553 

243 

153,720 

72,328 

82 

150,147 

.■i4,404 

297 

154,293 

46.371 

19/382 

49,754 

251 

199,867 

80,845 

693 

144339 

99,642 

191 

177,595 

76,961 

143 

211,250 

80,756 

108 

233,407 

102,352 

,, 

186,"  28 

141,165 

401 

tons- 

17.5,543 
194,871 
226,130 
204,848 
200,664 
212,388 
281,305 
254,172 
254,699 
292,114 
335,7.'i9 
328,394 


Outwards. 


Ameri- 
can. 


tons. 

145,.5S6 
171,390 
149,491 
103,841 
199,145 
164,741 
218,519 
142,408 
187,285 
204,221 
249,495 
193,302 


British. 


tons. 
27,967 
37,364 
61,286 
49,907 
43,175 
4.5,952 
7.1,116 
87,324 
70,9« 
68,866 
94,643 
104,851 


Other 
Foreign. 


tons. 

197 
320 


226 

1174 


tons. 
173,523 
208,754 
210,974 
213,748 
242,640 
210,693 
291,635 
229,732 
268,208 
273,087 
344,364 
299,327 


C  O  M  M  E  R  C  K. 


Imporfs. 


In 

American 
Vessela. 


dnila's 

23,090,742 

30,706,433 

24,436,51 

25,654,806 

34,663,192 

23,.'i29,197 

27,720,649 

28,083,118 

!i>,402,363 

?,1.,502,162 

40,261,033 

32,343,9351 


In 

Foreign 
VoRsels. 


dollars. 
1,996,366 
4,099,854 
3,498,630 
2,433,411 
2,050,054 
2,602,772 
2,566,464 
4,129,093 
2,877,124 
3,017,083 
3,832,684 
4,577,864 


dollars. 
25,087,108 
34,806,287 
27,935,141 
28,088,317 
36,713,246 
36,131,969 
30,287,113 
82,811,310 
25,379,489 
24,519,214 
44,09;i,7l7 
36,921,799 


C  O  M  M  B  ;    „  ^.—continued. 


Y  BA  RS 
ending  30Cfa  Sept. 


1831.. 
1822. . 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828. . 
1839.. 
1830,. 
1831.. 
1833.. 


Exports. 


Amerir^n  Produce  and    Mann- 
factures. 


In 

In 

American 

Foreign. 

Vessels. 

Vessels. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

14,0,58,992 

3,.575,142 

18,680,138 

4,771,998 

14,303,766 

6,636,951 

14,649,622 

6,478,970 

28,693,172 

6,.H30,294 

15,971,023 

4141,193 

18,838,065 

6,649,645 

12,829,817 

7,261,854 

16,147,937 

6,356,440 

19,002,659 

5,897,269 

22,666,742 

7,949,771 

18,188,869 

9,725,710 

dollars, 

18,634,134 

23,4,58,136 

20,840,717 

20,328,592 

35,023,466 

20,413,216 

23,487,710' 

20.091,671 

22,504.377 

2.5,499,918 

30,616,513 

27,914,579 


Foreign  Produce  and  Manu- 
factures. 


In 

American 

Vcsscli'. 


dollars. 
3,058.116 
901,236 
582,521 
647,376 
569,897 
985,098 
313,800 

2,370,5.13 
967,923 
273,743 

1,798,328 

1,902,385 


In 

Foreign 
Vessels. 


dollirs. 

85,330 

138,974 

444,001 

644,211 

1,499,705 
013.961 
490,736 
598,465 
819,394 
655,691 
574,678 
997,731 


dollars. 
2,143,346 
1,040,211 
1,026,223 
1,29 1, .687 
2,039,602 
1,. 578,669 

904,596 
2,968,998 
1,787,316 

829,434 
2,373,006 
2,900,116 


In 

Americar. 
Vessels. 

dollars. 

17.117,108 

19,687,374 

14,886,987 

15,406,998 

29,2.63,069 

■  6,936,131 

19,191,934 

16,200,350 

17,113,8.69 

19,876,403 

24,465,070 

20,081,254 


In 
Foreign 

Vessels. 


doDari*. 
3,660,373 
4,910,973 
6,980,932 
6,133.181 
7,829,999 
5,0.65,754 
7,340,381 
7,860,319 
7.17.\834 
6,4,62,950 
8,524,449 
10.723,441 


Jollars. 
20,777,480 
24,498,347 
21,866,939 
31,620,179 
37,083,068 
21,991,875 
26,393,.106 
33,060,669 
24,291,693 
36,320,352 
32,989,519 
30,814,695 


A  Statement  of  the  Quantities  and  declared  Value  of  the  principal  Articles  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures  E.xported  to  the  United  States  of  America,  in  each 
of  the  Ten  Years  from  1827  to  1832. 


A  R  Tl  C  li  V,  S. 


Apparel,  slops,  and  haberdanhery.. value 
Brass  aud  copper  manufactured,.  ..cwt. 

Coals,  culm,  and  cinders tons 

Cotton  manufactures  yards 

—  Hosiery,  lace,  aud  small  wares..value 

—  Twist  and  yaiu lbs. 

Earthenware pieces 

Glass cwt. 

Hardware  and  cutlery do. 

Iron    and    steel,  wrought    and    un- 

wrought tons 

Lead  and  shot do. 

I«atfaer,  wrought  aud  unwraught...llis. 
Linen  manufactures yards 

—  Thread,  tapes,  and  small  wares.. value 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watches do. 

Salt busliuls 

Silk  manufactures value 

Tin  and  pewter  wares  aud  tin  platea.dn. 

Wool,  sheep's lbs. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yam do. 

Manufactures  pieces 

>.  yards 

Bmait  wares value 

Total  declared  Talue  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  mauufaetnrei  ex- 
ported  


1827 


Quantity. 


number. 

24,884 

32,658 

32,850,809 

8,914 

14,008,708 

00,490 

142,373 

14,739 

1 ,380 

179,007 

18,789,906 


3,037,838 


424,565 
3.005.073 


Value. 


182,061 

134,378 

19,2.66 

3,257,966 

269,075 

1,647 

180,113 

138,264 

753,299 

166,802 
31,733 
32,453 

735,670 
27,037 
35,397 
48,784 
67,111 

130,164 


1,237,642 
908781 

7I,'9J7 


7,018,272 


1S28 


Quantity. 


number. 

12,892 

28,.654 

36,200,427 

■  00,285 

16,684,611 

37,472 

124,569 

16,458 

1,456 

156,489 

17,832,424 


2,440,870 


218,504 

343,657 
STiaa.u 


Value. 


£ 

138,390 

68,838 

15,422 

1,612,466 

185,021 

6,514 

240,756 

90,821 

704,679 

175,400 
24,388 
29,623 

64.5,978 
24,800 
36,831 
44,980 
46,487 

111,189 
5,166 

1,014,966 
213.475 

'»va9 


5,810,315 


1829 


Quantity. 


number. 

12,077 

31,631 

32,562,062 

'30,182 

14,265,482 

22,995 

122,009 

11,335 
112 

168,711 
18,367,599 


3,015,924 

900 

307,786 
1  tu\\  K\a 


Valoe. 


£ 

96,034 

60,540 

19,584 

1,340,023 

144,334 

1,928 

196,690 

65,810 

669,871 

110,839 

1,489 
3?,236 
629,  (77 
23,8.U 
3l,72i,> 
61,1.17 
88,683 
68,066 
397 

813,642 
139  fi!i9 
"34.7«3 


4,833,414 


920 


AMERICA. 


ARTICLES. 


1830 


1831 


Quantity. 


Apparel,  (lopi,  am]  haberda(hen'..TBliic 
flrauaod  copper  manufactures.... cwt. 

Coali,cuIni,  and  cinders tons. 

Lotbin  manufactures yard* 

—  Hosiery,  lace,  and  small  «8res..Talu(' 

—  Twist  and  yam ib, 

K.""r:!!:;::::::::;/.:::::::f!rw? 

Hardwares  and  cutlery do 

Iron    and    steel,    wrought    and    un- 

I  ''?"'«5'.: too. 

i^ad  and  shot jq 

Leather,  wrought  andunwrougiiV.'.'.'lbs. 

liinen  manufactures yardi 

—  Thread,  tapes,  and  small  warfS.Taliu 

Plate,  jewellery,  and  watches do. 

ifS'* ; bu»hel» 

Bilk  manufactures yaliit 

Iln  and  pewter  wares  and  tin  platen.do. 

Wool,  sheep's ibn. 

Woollen  and  worsted  yarn do! 

„      Manufactures pieces 

„•>„  "  yard> 

amall  wares value 

Total  declared  value  of  British  and 
Irish  produce  and  manufactures  ex- 
ported  ; , 


number. 

19,896 

31,834 

49,331,374 

48,980 

13,943,234 

22,207 

123,330 

15,164 
172 

288,863 
20,634,776  I 


3,631,472 


210,169 

377,227 
1,789,979 


Value. 


107,605 

90,698 

17,618 

2,056,658 

249,307 

.3,598 

184,640 

37,199 

662,126 

133,606 

2,168 

28,395 

698,783 

26,725 

48,008 

66,760 

193,957 

101,229 

11,310 

931,418 
l.M,514 
47,587 


Quantity. 

number. 

37,482 

15,103 

68,587,893 

317,392 

18,725,316 

36,089 

212,700 

30,818 

351 

216,387 

26,501,089 


3,130,254 


1,218,648 
743,306 
833,1 10 

2,686,409 


Value. 


1832 


Quantity. 


6,132,346 


£ 

138,353 

169,533 

9,231 

2,318,824 

344,427 

19,063 

233,139 

87,864 

998,4(ig 

248,707 

7,718 

34,707 

985,375 
36,321 
71,020 
36,988 

237,985 

101,497 

36,090 

69,916 

1,890,838 

266,108 
75,143 


9,033,583 


number. 

33,331 
42,210 

31,508,744 

8*2,104 

23,418,411 

39,177 

167,489 

37,583 

4,843 

160,115 

8,634,123 


3,689,491 


1,000 

547,389 

489,469 

1,634,725 


Value. 


£ 

81,472 

148,575 

26,083 

1,049,373 

193,109 

5,043 

264,980 

82  988 

738,016 

284,302 

30,876 

17,578 

389,632 

24,628 

78,041 

34,277 

92,235 

196,109 

34 

42,641 

1,216,286 

160,710 

43,647 


5,468,272 


A  Statement  of  the  Tonnajjre  of  British  Vessels  which  entered  Inwards  and  cleared 
Outwards  at  the  Ports  of  the  United  States,  in  1821  and  1831. 


COUNTRIES. 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  Indie 

Bngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

British  West  Indies 

Rritiah  Nnrth  American  Colonies 

Newfounilland  fisheries. 
Hanse  Towns  and  Gcrmauy 
Prance 

French  Bast  Indies 

Cuba 

Othnr  Spaniah  West  Indies 
Portugal 

Azores  Inland 

Honduras,  Campeachy,  Jco. 

Mexico., 

Brazil 

Europe  generally 


Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
United  Kingdom  to  the  United  States  of  America, 


Exported  from  the 


YEARS. 


1833. 
1834. 
1833. 
1830. 
1837. 
1838.. 
1839. . 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 


Apparel, 
Slops,  and 
Haber- 
dashery. 


£ 
12?,911 
I06,28tc 
228,261 
234,269 
75,2(15 
164,151 
180,019 
109,341 
137,088 
84,893 
142,899 


Bra«s  and 
Copper 
Manu- 
factures. 


Cotton 
Manufactures 

including 
Cotton  Yarn. 


1845. 


« 

158,436 
87,840 
166,060 
270,028 
!  15,782 
140,722 
129,226 
10r,473 
104,153 
S0,952 
l;)2,470 
iu.',23S 


1,733,047 

1.078,402 

2,729,430 

2,491.719 

725,733 

1,476,267 

1,407,082 

1,123,439 

1,515,933 

487,276 

804,341 

!, (1,03,803 


Earthen- 
ware. 


Hard  .vares 
land  Cutlery. 


£ 

221,661 
198,001 
240,220 
40,'i,3l2 
212,032 
313,749 
400,164 
179,033 
223,479 
168,873 
191,432 
34m,928 


£ 

711,305 
647,216 
078,491 
1,318,412 
•'.74,876 
661,704 
849.640 
334,065 
584  400 
298.881 
448.321 


Iron  and  Steel, 
Wrought  and 
Unwrougbt. 


£ 

412,513 
322,1.56 
408,.-)68 
912,387 
489,309 
634,305 
801,198 
353,534 
026,531 
394,854 
22.rR.sa 
U90i937 


Unco  Ma- 

nufactures, 

Silk  Manu- 

iucluding 

factures. 

Linen  Yam. 

£ 

£ 

832,612 

231,378 

l,049,JaO 

200,306 

1,. 565,476 

537,040 

1,688,012 

324,301 

383,787 

109,629 

944,589 

348,506 

1,268,823 

410,093 

976,847 

274,139 

1,232,217 

300,737 

403,643 

81,243 

938,392 


189.608 


WT!«BSM»  ISJiser^ 
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1832 

lantity. 

Value. 

iiniber. 

£ 

.. 

81,472 

33,331 

148,575 

42,210 

26,088 

,508,744 

1,049,373 

■  • 

193,109 

82,104 

6,043 

418,411 

364,980 

39,177 

83  988 

157,480 

738,016 

37,563 

284,302 

4,843 

30,876 

160,115 

17,578 

634,123 

389,632 

]80,491 


1,001) 
147,389 
89,469 
'34,723 


24,628 

78,041 

34,277 

92,235 

196,109 

34 

42,641 

1,216,286 

160,710 

43,647 


5,468,272 


ds  and  cleared 
1. 

JTWARDS. 

1831 

tona. 

117 

306 

83,233 

9,102 

2,306 

17,003 

94,776 

2,722 

37 

14 

223 

169 

140 

211,270 

ted  from  the 

Ma. 

rei, 

Silk  Manu- 

ng 

factures. 

am 

12 

£ 

231,378 

80 

200,306 

76 

537,040 

12 

324,301 

*7 

109,629 

W 

348,606 

(3 

410,093 

17 

274,130 

17 

306,737 

3 

81,243 

a 

189.608 

Tin  and 

Pewter 

Wares,  Tin 

Unwi  ought, 

and  Tin  I  .atea. 

Woollen 
Hanufacturesi 

including 
Woollen  Yam. 

Other  Bri- 
tish and 
Irish  Goods. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

United 
States. 

British  West 

British 

North 

East  India 
Teiritoriea 

America. 

and  Ceylon. 

te 

^ 

£ 

e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1833 

141,239 

2,280,883 

699,772 

7,379,699 

2,439,808 

2,075,725 

2,969,123 

1834 

168,840 

1,755,030 

630,436 

6,844,''^9 

2,507,689 

2,092,550 

2,804,724 

1833 

103,901 

2,667,230 

837,078 

10,568,453 

2,680,024 

1,671,069 

2,176,229 

246,378 

3,199,198 

1,023,839 

12,425,605 

3,187,340 

2,168,158 

3,192,692 

1837 

139,868 

1,062,038 

603,686 

4,695,223 

3,788,453 

2,732,291 

4,283,829 

241,296 

1,887,177 

773,204 

7,383,760 

3,393,441 

1,992,4?:7 

3,1*76,196 

1839 

200,303 

2,178,646 

953,809 

8,839,204 

3,986,598 

3,047,671 

4,748,196 

1840 

174,033 

1,077,828 

370,068 

3,«t3,020 

3,584,970 

2,847,913 

6,023,607 

1841 

223,809 

1,319,926 

392,318 

7,098,642 

2,504,004 

2,047,061 

3,595,000 

I8'I2 

144,461 

892,335 

422,404 

3,.^28,807 

2,391,425 

2,333,626 

5,169,888 

1843 

171,890 

1,664,470 

453,638 

5,013,304 

2,882,441 

1,731,211 

6,404,619 

1814 

1843 

301,766 

2,462,748 

692,468 

7,938,079 

2,457.477 

3,070,861 

7,693,666 

Quantities  of  the  Principal  Articles   Imported   into  the   United  Kingdom  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  of  the  same  Articles  Entered  for  Home  Consumption. 


BARK, 
For  Tanners'  or  Dyers'  Use. 

BEEP,  SALTED. 

BUTTER. 

CHEESE. 

YEARS. 

Imparted. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported, 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1833 

1831 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844..   ... 
1845 

cwts. 
18,459 
12,704 
24,410 
22,999 
22,431 
22,437 
44,764 
37,776 
60,014 
27,648 
11,084 
20,779 

cwts. 
14,412 
13,493 
23,726 
18,887 
18,683 
20,366 
33,993 
30,073 
31,487 
21,333 
18,108 
29,579 

cwts. 

899 

55 

11 

6 

2 

14 

37 

77 

22,429 

7,024 

31,026 

78,660 

cwts. 

100 

16 

11 

4 

2 

14 

37 

17 

238 

2898 

328 

467 

cwts. 

1 
6 

"l 

1 

11 

734 

10,159 

3,769 

cwts. 
10 

ii 

137 

2206 

t44 

cwts. 
9 
2 
6 

I 
2 

13,038 
14,097 
42,312 
63,113 

cwts. 
9 
2 

6 

1 

2 

8,239 
13,913 
38,033 
56,414 

CORN;  Tiz. : 

HIDES,    UNTANNED 

YKVRS. 

W    H  «  A  T. 

WHEAT   FLOUR. 

(Inoluding  Calf  and 
Kfp;. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1846 

quarters. 

336 

3,766 

73,735 

10,633 

16,111 

a",42l 

quarters. 

2,oi8 

1,905 

38,326 

27,087 

16,056 

3,421 

cwts. 

33,639 

34,975 

6,809 

1,183 

130 

19,381 

432,742 

984,467 

369,743 

381,066 

91,317 

292,003 

cwts. 

577 

59 

222 

133 

212 

87,600 

299,681 

875,068 

311,490 

333,285 

l'>,521 

20,122 

cwts. 
70 
20 
32 
28 
18 
23 
29 
63 
294 
1133 

cwts. 
60 
20 
33 
98 
19 
22 
29 
34 
48 
693 

cwto. 

25,760 

26,311 

8,270 

18,332 

22,644 

12,299 

4,587 

6,872 

1,899 

7,248 

11,378 

26,781 

cwts. 

24,595 

21,886 

8,478 

16,399 

90,903 

12,62'r 

3,973 

,5,822 

1,703 

6,173 

10,739 

97,130 

I 


VOL.  II. 


6b 


922 


AMERICA. 


OIL,  SPERMACETI. 


Imported. 


V.ntered  for 
Kome  Con- 
aumption. 


tnni. 


tuni. 


MS 

467 

84 

ISO 

168 

102 

uoe 

3S0 

601 

1166 

1!71 

S94 

1866   , 

1643 

1053   1 

1468 

PORK,  SALTED. 


VBARS. 


1833 

1834, 

1835, 

1836, 

1837 

1838. 

1839. 

1840. 

1841. 

1843. 

1843. 

1844 

1845 


Imported. 


cwtn. 
1,352 

7 
5 

10 

39 

7 

10,078 

13,408 

9388 

34443 


lintert-d  for 

Hume  Con- 

sumptJoD. 


7 
3 

io 

13 

3 

359 

6533 

1556 

1033 


a  I  c  B, 

Not  ia  the  Husk. 


Imported. 


RICK, 
Rough  and  in  the  Husk. 


Entered  fur 
Home  Con-    Imported, 
sumption. 


cwts. 

cwta. 

15,734 

5518 

6,183 

496 

2,297 

302 

8,974 

233 

1,187 

130 

503 

60 

676 

58 

848 

330 

145 

S3 

890 

444 

13,874 

4065 

S,U3 

838 

quarters. 
24,114 
35,716 
33,416 
30,453 
89,731 
35.335 
43,882 
41,528 
40,313 
40,450 
18,598 
36,603 


Entered  for  Home 

Consumptioa 
(after  deducting 

the  quantity 

Cleared  in  the 

United  Kingdom 

and  Exported 
upon  Drawbark). 


quarten. 

CWtM. 

18,080 

360 

27,818 

1,325 

17,729 

3,283 

33,028 

17,351 

19,009 

715 

17,766 

496 

22,482 

1 

17,605 

33,377 

13,293 

38,898 

22,633 

14,076 

8,976 

27,150 

7,798 

cwta, 

3,374 

l,b74 

1,632 

9,024 

10,364 

£,648 

112 

3 

6,164 

24,177 

6,316 

11,599 


f 


YEARS. 


SEEDS;  Tiz.: 
I^LAX  SEED  &  LINSEED 


Imported. 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 


1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1936.. 
1837.. 
'838.. 
1839,. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843.. 
1844., 
1845.. 


quortera. 
13,543 
10,368 
24,378 
15,440 
4.603 
5,259 
6,170 
9,104 
8,093 
3,448 
3,070 
2376 


quarters. 
12,.542 
16,700 
24,415 
15,631 
4,797 
5311 
6,241 
9,010 
3,860 
3,593 
3,670 
2,864 


BEAR. 


PURS,    Tiz.: 


Imported. 


Entered  for 

Home  Con-   Imported 

sumption 

number, 

8,327 

12,626 

2,315 

6,434 

19,398 

14,413 

10,876 

12,180 

15,350 

12,881 

8,913 

5,601 


number. 

12,310 
13,616 

3,556 

6,389 
18,380 
12,333 
11,944 
12,104 
14,971 

9,761 
10333 

0356 


Dumber. 
126,056 
266,196 
235,968 
192,139 
138,785 
171,875 
100,006 
409,308 
126,070 
16M67 
161,014 
107,043 


number. 

38,957 
41,882 
S.t.OSO 
49,664 
61,389 
89398 
54,733 
90,149 
82,406 
39,177 
55,945 
30,893 


TRADE  BETWEEN  GREAT  3R1TAIN  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


923 


'IL.  SPERM ACBTI. 


m  ported. 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
•umption. 


tuna. 


turn. 


588 

467 

84 

150 

168 

102 

1408 

350 

601 

1166 

1!71       1 

294 

1866 

1643 

1053 

1468 

EDS,  vw.,  CLOVER. 


ported. 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 


wu. 

cwts. 

350 

3,374 

,32S 

l,a74 

,283 

1,832 

,351 

9,024 

715 

10,364 

496 

S,G48 

1 

113 

•• 

3 

,293 

6,164 

633 

24,177 

976 

6,216 

798 

11,599 

S 

KINS 

A  N  D     F 

U  R  8; 

tix. : 

YEARS. 

POX. 

MARTEN. 

MINK. 

MUSQUASH. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Entered  for 

Imported.  Home  Con- 

I  itmiption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1839 

number. 
01,407 
47,948 
50,704 
40.S«S 
52,118 
47,504 
44.839 
30,970 
71,335 
31,385 
61,670 
40,960 

number. 
11,083 
7,184 
3,  HO 
6,915 
3,663 
3,293 
1,337 
558 
1,388 
2,320 
2,048 
407 

number. 

40,777 
33,604 
47,253 
25,934 
33,781 
20,455 
26,721 
20,107 
40,998 
16,808 
25,144 
18,992 

number. 

44,082 
40,795 
24,834 
31,051 
36,473 
24,637 
13,806 
33,387 
a2,69t> 

namber. 

95,749 
96,158 
83,960 
93,338 
72,637 
64,964 
83,311 
88,579 
109,367 

number. 
33,433 
40,693 
41,000 
42,557 
33,680 
34,094 
26,308 
23,388 

number. 

13,380 
118,253 

33,233 
192,125 
328,118 
368,270 
311,156 
138,398 

number. 

1834 

'je,866 

1835 

62,178 

1836 

24,457 

1837 

59,046 

1838 

56,066 

1839 

38rt,S49 

1840 

1841 

191,078 
228,613 

1842 

52,218            191,944 
7n,3l5       '     300,976 
6«,(i98            288,036 

127,819 

1843 

20.384             94,773 

»58,0M 

1844 ' 

108,618 

1845 1 

131,i)»U 

70,739 

223,232 

165.au 

tKINS    AND    FURS,    viz. : 

YEARS. 

RACCOON. 

SEAL. 

T  A  L  l4  U  W. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1833 

1834 

number. 

228,962 
305,115 
296,914 
331,175 
183,034 
302,809 
263,007 
492,.939 
607,785 
175,525 
375,993 
362,265 

number. 

601 

7,350 

73 

988 

778 

598 

217 

467 

1,976 

40,318 

60,510 

0,366 

number. 

103,193 

1,341 

3,081 

7,151 

6,574 

47,501 

11,632 

2,041 

8,178 

24,112 

68,287 

number. 

102,759 

1,186 

354 

3,431 

10,999 

4,733 

5,034 

;3,21 1 

8,178 

2,848 

34,399 

450 

cwts. 
2,084 

837 

896 

3,870 

1,208 

28,040 

46,503 

53,708 

cwts. 

1835 

2,163 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

827 

1840 

1841 

4,766 

1842 

1,308 

1843 

26,864 

1844 

43,980 

184S 

54,.Vi7 

DEER. 


>rted. 


iber. 

,066 

,196 

,958 

,139 

,785 

,875 

,006 

308 

»70 

167 

014 

843 


Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 


number. 

38,957 
41,883 
5.\028 
49,654 
61,380 
89398 
54,732 
90,149 
82,406 
39,177 
55,945 
30,803 


YEARS. 

TAR 

T  I  M  R  £  K,    viz.: 

STAVES. 

FIR,    OAK,    &c. 
8  Inches  Square,  and  upwards. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Cou- 
sumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 
Home  Con- 
sumption. 

1833 

lasts. 
1221 
1727 
1258 
1467 
1231 
878 
1800 
1343 
3373 

isei 

•  600 

va 

lasts. 
1373 
1760 
1384 
1563 
1388 

870 
1888 
1378 
3344 
1560 
1733 

893 

gt.  bb«s.    loads. 

553              0 

1773              0 

3961              0 

1577              0 

75              0 

1158              0 

674              0 

677              0 

705              0 

747  and  125 

810 

308 

gt.  hhds.    loads. 

4  0 

0  0 
14            0 

3            0 
347            0 

5  0 

1  0 
0            0 
0             0 

17  and  30 
116 

:oo 

loads. 

485 

158 

363 

537 

468 

4 

113 

2283 

2905 

1033 

8574 

1090 

loads. 

1834 

638 

1835 

ISO 

1836 

263 

1837 

537 

1838 

414 

1839 

58 

1840.. 

110 

l^.i. 

3283 

lt4S 

2514 

\->u.. 

600 

1S44 

4035 

iHJS 

3935 

924 


AMEItlCA. 


YEARS. 

TOBACCO 
(  V  tiDMDurictared ). 

T  O  B  A  C  C  «J 
(Manufactured  ur  Cigan). 

TURPENTINE. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 

Oonsumplion. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 
Conaiimption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 

Consumption. 

1833 

Ibi. 

20,748,317 
37,804,871 
iM,999,419 
51,208,796 
26,353,973 
20,166,763 
33,872,316 
34,628,886 
42,132,969 
38,618,018 
41,038,697 
32,813,549 

Iba. 
20,293,904 
20,840,081 
21,636,661 
31,926,201 
22,093,269 
22,614,487 
22,201,617 
22,169,961 
31,260,407 
21,338,483 
21,894,764 
23,298,663 

1 

Iba. 

210,576 

635,916 

177,724 

73,609 

409,,566 

939,663 

931,861 

1,163,832 

1,435,898 

281,173 

634,101 

619,063 

Ibi. 

12,694 

14,610 

10,281 

7,380 

23,.69« 

7,437 

7,893 

7,771 

7,137 

7,034 

6,330 

3,098 

cwta. 

388,486 

300,337 

293,337 

370,363 

417,326 

439,811 

318,431 

349,136 

361,683 

408,330 

473,183 

463,196 

1834 

326,373 
338,497 
300,906 
341,322 
408,807 
368,792 
381,091 
388,014 
338,916 
493,488 
473,477 
400,590 

ISSS 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1880 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843...., 

1844 

1849 

Y  B  A  R  8. 


1833 
I8:i4 
1835 
183C 
183V 
1838. 
I83i*, 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 


WAX,    BEES'. 

WOOL,   COTTON. 

WOOL,    SHEEP'S. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 
Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 

Consumption. 

Imported. 

Entered  for 

Home 

Consumption. 

cwts. 

322 

71 

391 

193 

159 

344 

386 

381 

459 

1094 

3302 

1664 

cwts. 

128 

71 

37 

68 

55 

SIS 

359 

326 

472 

013 

1J69 

1694 

lbs. 
237,506,798 
369,393,075 
284,49.5,813 
289,615,693 
320,691,716 
431,437,888 
811,997,798 
487,866,604 
358,240,064 
414,030,779 
974,626,510 
917,218,622 

lbs. 

33.' ,964,199 
261,233,696 
369,663,049 
287,316,721 
30lt,027,306 
380,579,134 
286,423,450 
492,990,123 
3.53,353,.W9 
386,107,190 
909,478,309 
484,967,749 

Iba. 

334,678 
3,048,309 
537,306 
632,890 
237,380 

57,789 
149,163 
US,  95 

68,791 
.W  1,028 
136,618 

20,359 

lbs. 

362,671 
1,181,994 
282,173 
239,298 
238,783 
296,713 

40,683 
235,967 

42,900 
287,626 
212,,'i77 
199,603 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  British  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  entered  froir  the  United 
States  m  the  Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  ea.,h  Year  during  tS  "en  " 


YEARS. 


1832 
1833 
1834 
1838 
1836 
1887. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 
1814 
1843. 


AMERICAN     SHIPS. 


ENTERED. 


CLEARED. 


Ships. 


number. 
639 
433 
443 

4B2 
942 
884 

eos 

784 
388 
867 
384 
834 
716 
875 


Tonnag^e.         Ships. 


tone. 

82t(,869 
167,339 
181,874 
2U4,.580 
836,.Sg3 
326,483 
175,813 
367,467 
282,008 
436,867 
204,170 
319,.634 
369,109 
338,737 


ii'imber. 

631 

471 

447 

946 

601 

579 

634 
830 
380 
839 
680 
616 
717 
681 


Tonnage. 


tons. 

831,280 

176,771 

180,260 

230.913 

231,031 

8.63,046 

284,848 

373,810 

292,334 

409.930 

313,;i90 

3411,332 

39«,."»27 

383,344 


BRITISH    SHIPS. 


CLEARED. 


Ships.       I    Tannage. 


number. 

.158 
458 
473 
387 
334 
339 
260 
339 
298 
360 
318 
363 
410 
428 


114,300 
147,003 
ll>8,487 
133,754 
119,903 
I88,8.'j6 
1111,475 
109.061 
!34,78« 
180,041 
1.10,397 
195,743 
340,026 
238,889 


ENTERED, 


Ships.       Tonnage. 


number. 

tons. 

289 

91,787 

284 

95,203 

263 

80,033 

381 

94,638 

327 

82,4.63 

236 

86,383 

209 

81,023 

194 

83,203 

195 

9-2,482 

873 

1.38,201 

267 

121,777 

281 

I.W,333 

3.S2 

200,781 

373 

306,183 

^--^J 


ffillfcmwwisa.^ 


TRADE  BETWEEN  GKEAT  lUUTAlN  AND  THE  DNITED  STATES. 


925 


P  B  N  T  I  N  B. 


Entered  for 

«i. 

Home 

Conaumption. 

cwts. 

6 

326,373 

332,457 

300,906 

341,322 

402,807 

352,752 

381,091 

382,014 

338,916 

453,428 

473,577 

466,650 

[<,    S  H  B  E  P  '  S. 


Entered  for 

Home 

Consumption. 


lbs. 
362,671 
1,181,554 
282,173 
235,298 
238,753 
296,713 

40,653 
235,967 

42,900 
287,626 
212,577 
155,663 


from  the  United 
Fourteen  Years, 
Number  cleared 


SHIPS. 


ENTERED. 


3bipa.    I  Tonnage. 


umber. 

j        tona. 

289 

1        91,787 

284 

95,203 

265 

89,923 

281 

94,658 

227 

82,4.53 

226 

86,383 

209 

81,023 

194 

83,203 

195 

92,482 

275 

138,201 

267 

121,777 

281 

1.52,3.13 

352 

200,781 

373 

206,183 

Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  employed  in  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
during  the  Year  ending  5th  of  January,  1843,  exclusively  of  Vessels  in  ballast. 


NATIONS. 


United  Kingdom  and  ita 

dependenctea , 

Rusaitn 

S  weden , 

Norway 

Denmark,. 

Pruaaia 

Uther  German  States. 

Holland 

Belgium j 


ENTERED 
INWARDS. 


Sliipe 


No. 

13323 
220 
207 
679 
756 
711 
863 
481 
356 


Carried   forward. . . . !  17,996  3,228.911   19,317  3,222,804 


Tons. 


No. 


2,680,838 

15,198 

65,249 

127 

32,232 

198 

107,429 

264 

84,06(1 

1,092 

138,431 

605 

74,338 

967 

40,509 

512 

35,819 

334 

CLEARED 
OUTWARDS 


Ships.    Tons. 


No. 


No. 

2,733,073 
.'3,269 
27,054 
30,929 
87,457 
108,917 
91,762 
49,135 
33,118 


NATIONS. 


Brought  forward 

France 

Spain 

Portugal 

Italian  States 

Other  European  States,. 

United  Sutes  of  Ame- 
rica  

Other  States  in  Amerios 
Africa,  or  Asia 


Total. 


ENTERED 
INWARDS. 


Ships. 


No 

17,996 

801 

79 

31 

182 


674 
0 


19,676 


Tons. 


No. 

3,228,011 

39,266 

11,331 

3,544 

43,732 

1,727 

826,814 

1,301 


CLEARED 
OUTWARDS. 


Ships. 


No 

10317 

1,250 

66 

27 

169 

3 

S76 

3 


3,633,606!  2 1, 403, 


Tons. 

"no. 
3;n2,304 
93,533 
9,089 

s,2ir 

38,018 
944 

323319 

1,492 

3,681,664 


Average  Annual  Number  of  Ships,  and  their  Tonnage,  which  entered  and  cleared  the 
Ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  from  and  to  the  East  India  Company's  Territories  and 
Ceylon,  British  West  Indies,  and  British  North  America,  in  the  six  Years  from  1831 
to  1836,  inclusive,  and  from  1837  to  1842,  inclusive. 


COUNTRIES. 

INWARDS. 

OUTWARDS. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

1831-36  

Euat    India    Company's  Territories  and 
Cevlon   

number. 

188 

329 

880 

761 
1,939 
2,890 

number. 
79,204 
149,064 
241,046 
201,178 
545,632 
699,608 

niunber. 

202 

232 

873 

868 
1862 
1777 

number. 
88,920 
166,141 
239,154 
333,663 
306,195 
582,672 

1837-42  

1831-36  .... .. 

Briliab  Weat"lndiea'.' '.' '.' 

1837-42  

1831-36  

British  North  America 

1837-42  

The  following  Table  of  the  Annual  Exports  from  Great  Britain,  exhibits  the  Proportion 
sent  in  each  Year,  at  different  Periods,  to  the  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


Apparel  to  all  countries 

to  United  States... 
Beer 

„        to  United  Sute 

Braaa  manuficturea 

to  United  States.... 
Coal,  &c 

„  to  United  StaKi!.... 
Cotton  manufucturea 

„        to  United  S'itca 

Cottoa  twist 

„  to  United  States.... 
Earthenware 

„        to  United  States.... 

Glass 

to  United  States.. . . 
Hardware 

„  to  United  States... 
Iron  and  Steel 

„  to  United  States.... 
Leather 

„  to  United  States.... 
Linen 

„  to  United  Slates.... 
Machinery 

„  to  United  States.... 
Plated  ware 

„  to  United  States.... 
Silk  goods 

„        to  United  State 

Salt 

„       to  United  States.... 

Tinware 

to  United  Slates... 
Woollen  yarn 

„  to  United  States.,.. 
Woollen  goods 

„       to  United  States..., 

Total  exported  to  all  coun- 
tries  

Total  tn  Unitrd  States 


1836 


1837 


£ 

,293,379 
234,269 
270,915 

18,691 
,07i,344 
270,028 
332,861 

17,080 
■,18a,W 
[.M.^oei 

i,iau,.)c.8 

14,753 
837,744 
49.5,512 
536,601 
96,115 
,271,313 
,318,412 
,342,674 
912,387 
322,546 
25,,534 
,326,325 
,687,877 
302,092 
24,081 
338,889 
162.872 
917,822 
524,301 ' 
173,923: 
36,321! 
387,031 1 
246,984  i 
358,690; 
2,\i,53 
,638,35  ' 
1.173.6. 


1839 


1840 


£ 

930,951 

75,265 

27.3,12J 

10,540 

1,166,277 

11.5,782 

431,545 

39,252! 

12,727,9891 

594,822. 

6,9.')3,!)42 

13,359 

563,238 

212,63?' 

467,307, 

63,61 4 1 

1,400,807 

574,876 

2,009,259  i 

489,3091 

2.53,818 

1 0,794  i 

2,127,4.13' 

584,597, 

493,4681 

13,8621 

338,076] 

74,686] 

303,673 

109,029 

193,621 

77.16! 

371,848 

138,984 

333,098 

17,059 

4,085,977 

1.045.279 


£ 

1,332,427 

180,019 

384,324 

20,528 

1 ,280,506 

129,226 

.542,600 

27,949 

16,378,445 

1,144,749 

6,858,193 

7,760 

771,173 

400,164 

3,57,315 

51,989 

1,828,521 

849,640 

2,719,824 

801,198 

382,995 

38,881 

3,414,967 

1,264,008 

683,285 

7,185 

274,305 

88,964 

868,118 

410.093 

218,907 

07,512 

372,026, 

197,8341 

423,3201 

36,293! 

7,27 1, 643 1 

2.H2.3&a! 


£ 

1,308,687 

109,341 

413,322 

11,070 

1.450,464 

107,473 

576,319 

40,013 

16,303,320 

398,489 

7,101,368 

13.361 

573,184 

179,933 

404,474 

33,192 

1,349,137 

334,065 

3,,524,859 

35,5,534 

320,912 

13,875 

3,306,088 

975,586 

503,064 

13.150 

204,427 

34.031 

793,648 

374,159 

213,479 

89,828 

360,810 

I68,98R 

452,937i 

8,1071 

5,347,833 

1.000.721 


1841 


1.317.075 

137,088 

360,420 

10,329 

1.523,744 

104.1C3 

075,287 

23,651 

14,983,810 

1,188,992 

7,266,968 

27,332 

600.759 

225,479 

400.168 

20,046 

1,623,961 

584,400 

2,877,278 

626,532 

332,573 

20,178 

3,300,467 

1,169,,582 

831,361 

6,666 

214,128 

34,<i02 

788,804 

306,757 

175,<!)15 

.t4,:!0I 

390,621 

217,220 

552,148 

27,946 

4,821,820 

I.3I4.844 


1842 


1^43,270 

84,693 

343,740 

6,369 

1,810,742 

80,952 

734,000 

29,633 

12,887,220 

358,573 

7,771,464 

2,892 

555,430 

168.873 

298,130 

11,305 

1,398.487 

298.881 

2,457,717 

394,834 

321,007 

13,287 

2,217,373 

436.310 

.534,633 

3.553 

201,511 

1H.158 

390,189 

81,243 

301,311 

8,414 

363,683 

143,004 

617,303 

16.708 

4,299,826 

68n.R3fi 


1843 


I 


1844 


1,331,2231 

142,899 

383,131 

9,893: 

1.644.248 

133,476 

690,434 

19,772 

1.5,198,464; 

602,119 

7,198,971 

4,845 

629,1481 

19I,13J. 

320,400| 

11.8171 

1.74,5,319 

448,341 1 

2.,590,g33, 

323,668 

372,400 

9,103 

2,613,566 

670,6.59 

713,474 

8,988 

172,008 

19,882 

667,053 

164.233 

213,746 

»1.S28 

427.994 

170,287 

742,f 


£ 

1,489,569 
229,871 
437,374 

1,736,293 
197,289 
670,089 

18,811,438 
1,(1.52  908 
6,988,184 

760,764 
348,928 
388,658 

3,178,784 
827,084 

3,188,439 
696,93r 
36470S 

3,010,479 
938.392 
776,255 

369,650 

736.403 
189,998 
818,066 

506..561 
301,736 
958,217 


0,789,943,  8.204,836 
31.0051  •1.463.741* 


53,293,ft79|  42,O70,744|  53,333,580    51,406,430!  51,634,623'  47,381,023;  .52,778.449    .■|8,.581,2U2 
12,42.5.r,i(.'i      l.cn.l.'i'i.)      «,h:i!I2iI4     5,'>a;i,n'2n     7,098,6421    ,1,528,807   .'>,ii|3,.504  i     7,9.t8,n;o 
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The  following  table  exhibits 
linen 
Philadelph 


AMERICA. 


The  following  table  eAibit.  .  compamlv.  ™„  rf  a,,  quantity  of  cotton. 

.o„tH,ouhe.„tei,..,ea„,  j^n:!:^  iz^-^z::  "'-''"*' 


YBAR8. 


^^^F^^^^^^^^t^^  30. 


New 
York. 


Cotton*. 

1^ »a.706 

'8S7 8,930 

J*» 18,.^93 


Phila.  j  Bulti. 
delphta.    more. 


pa<-kg«.    pickKi.   p,ckgi.    p.ckgi. 


BoitoD,     ToT*i.       YEARS. 


New 
York. 


I'hil*. 
delphla.l 


BalU- 
■oore. 


1840 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 


7,M4 
13,110 

9,009 
6,306 


13461 
4,359 
7,983 


LiHINS. 

1836 

1837 

18)8 

JMS I  10,'638 

}"? 8,606 

JM' 12,383 

}M» 7,136 

'6<» I  8,615 


3098 
631 
3006 
4004 
1781 
a«33 
1363 
033 


1854 
384 
1411 
3121 
1S04 
2018 
I3S7 
853 


967 
531 
948 
836 
698 
536 
147 
230 


671 
431 
400 
069 
494 
378 
144 
349 


3638 
1081 

749 
1739 

847 
2137 
1844 
2350 


1009 
489 
629 

1084 
788 

1304 
934 

1154 


30,429 
11,103 
14,639 
33,163 
11,350 
18,403 
12,305 
9,821 


WooLLiN..  r"^*'- 1 ''•*^«''-  •••"""»»• 


|»»6 17,184 


13,985 
5,863 
10,035 

15,608 
9,461 

16,883 
9,583 

10,070 


1837 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 

WoHST«Da. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838.. 

1839  . 
■840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843. 


6,458 
8,728 
H,33l 
4,836 
8,336 
7,600 
0,378 


5906 
3332 
4D34 
5497 
38UU 
4740 
3670 
3853 


4168 
1317 
1540 
3739 

969 
1586 

714 
1194 


403 
681 
698 
1170 
373 
869 
477 
573 


1636 
614 

1082 

1371 
676 
630 
253 

046 


319 
157 
<i3 
128 
63 
87 


fiottOD.j   TOTAL. 


P'ckg*.  pack«rii. 


34,911 

8,678 
11,869 
19,988 

6.969 
11,634 

9,443 
12,311 


— -: : ' I       ^ggJ^I       573     I         16 

ExPORTS^^m^iverpooUo  theJWted  S^^ 


1934 
189 
584 
847 
488 
862 
876 
1293 


1600 
337 
236 
661 
394 

1241 
953 

H80 


8,133 
4,397 
9,851 
7,446 
3,610 
6,037 
9,100 
5,953 


YEARS 


New 
York. 


Phila. 
delphia 


1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1830., 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1843.. 
1843.. 


Blankets. 


Val 


packga. 
3862 
2039 
1341 
3961 
834 
1348 
1.588 
1607 


P»okg» 
817 
344 
142 

462 
173 
370 
41 

174 


Haiti, 
more. 


Bniton. 


packga.   packga 
153 
133 

77 

95 

69 
127 

46 


308 

.1130 

71 

2477 

NS 

1646 

234 

3742 

98 

1173 

173 

2226 

LW 

1784 

136  ! 

1963 

ToT*L 

Blankkt). 

packgH  jnumlier.j 
84,588 
32,578 
44,010 
68,256 
33,462 
96,076 
38,27.'> 
41,187 


dollars,  dutiable  mZba' di^ef  64 1  Tm  17  ^"'I""""'  "'''   '■'"•'«"' 
-..7,S30doUa..-T„t..lu        t:^:    ,    ;':-7otr^   ""  *^  '»"^" 


CHAPTEK    XXIV. 

N.V.Oa™.v  «o  trade  between  the  UmTED  STATES  AND  BR,T,S„  ,0SSE» 

s.oNs  .,v  Nonrn  America  and  the  west  ind.es 

sJ:^vz~drB-;b^r^^^^^^ 

before  the  declaration  of  independence  ""'  "'  "'«''"  "•« 

brougbt'for«rd  by  Mr  p'r  „  Z,^    T'  T""'  ''  "'  ^"  """"^ 
-  o.e..  and  if  L  .oat  liiLl^rrintlri  ^1!'-^:^:^ 


ty  of  cottons, 
to  New  York, 
pal  exporting) 


e. 

mber  30. 


Bo>tOD 

P«ckg» 

■     TOTIL. 

jMickgr". 

1934 

S4,9II 

189 

8,878 

S84 

11,869 

847 

19,988 

488 

6.969 

862 

il,6M 

876 

9,443 

1893 

12,311 

leoe 

8,133 

327 

4,397 

230 

9.851 

661 

7,446 

394 

3,610 

1241 

6,837 

963 

3,100 

1480 

6,962 

year  1844, 

1,111,364 

the  latter, 


i  POSSES- 

3  Atlantic 
reat  value 

•eciprocal 
se  policy 
Sheffield 
ead,  pro- 
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mulgated;  and  which  nearly  paralysed  this  trade  until  somewhat  more  liberal 
measures  were  brought  forward  in  1830,  and  legalised  in  1831.  In  respect  to 
the  American  trade  with  the  West  Indies,  the  ports  of  the  latter  were  open  to 
United  States  vessels  on  the  payment  of  difTerential  duties,  from  1795  to  1807. 

Incalculably  great  would  have  been  the  navigation  and  trade,  and  the  con- 
sequent bonds  of  material  and  peaceful  interests,  if  the  maritime  and  trading 
mtercourse  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  whole  of  Anglo-America, 
including  the  United  States,  British  North  America,  and  the  British  West  Indies', 
had  been  established  upon  the  free  basis  of  a  general  coasting  trade. 

From  1795  to  1801,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  the  imports  from  the  latter  to  the  former,  were  as  follow  :— 


YEARS. 


1795. 
1796. 
1797. 
1798. 


Export! 


doIUri. 
2,634,664 
5,446,359 
2,147,025 
4,283,940 


Imporu 


(lollara. 
6,426,091 
6,301,534 
3,045,045 
2,925,739 


YEARS. 


Export*. 


1799. 
1800. 
1801. 


dollars. 
6,285,254 

6,404,785 
9,699,722 


Inip'XtK. 


dnllarn. 
6,083,372 
3,774,411 
0,968,033 


During  the  years  1802,  1803,  and  1804,  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was— 


YEARS. 

Export!. 

Importi. 

1802 

dolUra. 
6,228,464 
5,624,647 
6,315,667 

dollarn. 
4,486,890 
4,492,861 
4,739,186 

1803 

1*04 

The  Average  Annual  Trade  of  the  United  States,  for  Three  Years,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  as  follows :— • 

I — rVith  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain  in  Europe  {Gibraltar  excepted). 

The  annual  exports  were  estimated  at  about  15,690,000  dollars,  viz.:— 
Domestic  produce.  j  n  .  ,, 

?;£■ *So%  '*"• 

prS^;;;::r::;:;:;:-:::::::::::::::::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::  |SSS 

Liumber,  naval  stores,  and  potashes i  510OGO 

AH  other  articles  of  domestic  produce !."!"!!...      'goo'oOO 

Foreign  merchandise  ZZl"  'ISZ 

Tlie  annual  imports,  at  27,400,000  dollars,  viz.:—  15,690,000 
In  merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value,  embracing,  with  inconsiderable 
exceptions,  all  the  woollen,  cotton,  linen,  silk,  metal,  glass,  and  paper 

manufactures "                '^^  '26060000 

All  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  and'ionsisting  principallV  of  toit!  steel',  '      ' 

lead,  na.ls,and  porter ^, ^../. ' ;  1,340,000 


U.—  fVith  the  British  East  Indies. 


27,400,000 


Annual  exports,  viz.:—  j„n„.-, 

Domestic  produce  ^°}^^ 

^"■-'g"     «»" ::::::::::::::::::::;::::::::;::::;•::    SS 


130,000 


928 


AMERICA. 


Imports,  3,530,000  dollars,  viz.- 
'^hit'iri:.'^        ""  '""'"•^'"  '^""^••'  ""'^  -"-'-8.  principally,  of      ''*'"""• 
I»allotl.erarticles.consisting;pHncipally;ofsu6ar:pepper:;^^^^  ''SS 


TTT        TI7-  1     ,  3,530,000 

HI.—  With  the  Northern  British  Colonies  in  America. 

DoJestrpnlrcr'''  '""°""' '"  '■'""■*^  ''«""''  ""'»  consist  of  the  following  articles,  viz..- 
Provisions  and  live  stock dollars.        dollars. 

Lumber,  naval  stores,  and  not  ashes      530,000 

Skins  and  furs P°' «*"^ 90,000 

All  other  articles 100.000 

00,000 

Foreign  merchandise 840,000 

160,000 


The  annual  imports  amount  to  540,000  dollars   viz  •_  1,000,000 

'Zte  Srtiadtrd  ''ja»";» -"-t-g  P""cipally  of  merchandise 

All  articles  paying  specific  duties...  480,000 

60,000 

_,^  540,000* 

l\.— With  the  British  West  Indies. 
The  exports  consisted  of  the  following  orticles   viz  — 

Provisions  and  live  stock ' 

Lumber 4,720,000 

All  other  articles '.".'.".".".'.".'.".' 990,000 

340,000 


6,050,000 


And  the  imports  as  follows,  viz.  :— 

Spirits , 

Sugar  and  coffee 2,460,000 

Allother  articles '. 1,480,000 

650,000 


4,590,000 


Importations  from  all  Parts  of  the  World. 

The  annual  value  o,' imports,  calculated  on  an  average  of  three  years  i>i  qi«  nn-. 

a2iS^.''!".:..'".r'''    '"'"    *''    domini'onsof'Kt    BHiainif:!!!!"!!! 

And  that  import^'  f^'n  allother  coiintriesVM  foH^^^^^  35,970,000 

From  the  northern  powers,  Prussia  and  Germany '.....' '  7  004  ono 

From   he  dominions  of  Holland,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy     i::"  25  J^sS 

From  ths  dominions  of  Portugal..  ^ inoon 

From  China,  and  other  native  powers  of  Asia:."""::::::::: ISS 

Tcrimi*nlT^*'°""*"^''  '""^'"^'"8  ^*""«  «"»<=J''S  not  particularly     *'*'^^'"^ 

838,000 

39,346,000 

The  value  of  the  several  species  of  merchandise  thm  imnnr*^  ™  j        75,316,000 

't.T'^  CP-cipally%ported  frotThtrm^'niroTGre^^^^^^^  'l'°«''-  '"^'  =" 

Merchandise  paying  duties  on  its  value "niain;,  viz. .— 

Sal^ nails,  lead,  steel,  beer,  cheese,  shoes,  and  boots.'.";.;.'.V.V.".'.'.V.".".".:;:;;;::;;;;    i.'S^OOO 

3,881:000 


Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...  33  461  000 
And  from  all  other  countries "]  nl^eooo 


45,287,000 


*  Not  including  Plaster  of  Paris. 


45,287,000 


>•• 

•2,950,000 
580,000 

3,530,000 

J  articles,  viz.. 
dollars. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

840,000 
160,000 

1,000,000 

480,000 
60,000 
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*?J*'fl.^'"'''^'®*  Pf'ic'pnlly  imported  from  other  countriei,  yiz.  i—  dollars 

Sir.:: ''•«'3.o«o 

M^L;;,;:::;:::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;:;;;:::::::;:::;::::::::;::::;::-    n^om 

Cotton,  indigo,  pepper,  and  pimento "  2'2S7'oOO 

Hemp,  soap,  candles,  nud  all  other  articles  (wines,  teas,  gin,  and  branUy  ex-      '      ' 

'^^P^^^J 1.600.000 

Of  which  were  imported  from  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain...    2,476,000      ' 
And  from  all  other  countries 10.478000 

21  954  000 

3rd.  Articles  only  incidentally  imported  from  Great  Britain,  viz. : '      ' 

E^ndy  and  Geneva 2,753.000 

Te^" 2,962.000 

**""* 2,360,000 


Of  which  were  the  produce  of  British  dominions 


8,075,009 
33,000 


8,042,000 


Of  all  other  countries 

According  to  Mr.  Pitkin — 

"  In  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  value  of  the  intercourse  was  nearly  the  same  as  in  the 

three  preceding  years.     The  value  of  the  exports,  while  the  ports  of  these  isknds Tre  open  to 

^ZTa  Tr^''  ,«"""?"y  '''''''^"^  ""''  °''  '''^  ''"P"''^ '  ""'J  ^"^  '•'«  value  of  the  former ^^"hen 
estimated  at  the  place  of  exportation,  and  of  the  latter  at  the  place  of  importation,  the  real  differ- 
ence  greatly  exceeded  that  shown  by  the  ciisto.n-liouse  books. 

"  f  .u  *''^"'^  exports  consisted  of  bulky  articles,  and  the  amount  of  freight  and  insurance  on 
soine  of  thein.  particularly  lumber  and  live-stock,  was  about  equal  to  the  first  cost ;  and  the  amount 
pt  tre-ght  and  charges  of  the  imports,  formed  no  inconsiderable  part  of  their  value,  at  the  place  of 
importation.      As  American  vessels  were  at  that  time  principally  employed  in  this  trade,  tlie  pro- 

pl?r'",^«ST  """f  '°"'""'.  ^"f  f'"'".y  """^"'^  '"^  '^'"^  ^"'"'«^""  '"^^'^l'""'  -ind  ship-ownen 
rrior  to  1808,  a  great  proportion  of  American  lumber  went  to  these  islands.     The  average  quan- 

iftL  boards  and  plank,  in  the  years  of  1805,  1806,  and  1807.  was  ..bout  40,000,000.  In  1802 
„K  :  f  n«n  ^^'j  »  v«l"e  of  flour,  bread,  and  biscuit,  was  about  2.000,000  dollars— of  lumber 
about  1,000  000  dollars-of  beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  lard,  about  800,000  dollars-and  of  Indian  corn 
rye,  and  Indian  meal,  about  600,000  dollars.  The  quantity  of  rum  received  in  return  durine  the 
same  period,  was  about  4,000,000  gallons  annually,  valued  at  about  2,500,000  dollars."— fi/zh^. 
Official  Value  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North 
Amencan  and  West  Indian  Possessions,  and  all  parts  of  the  Worid,  for  1830  and  1840. 


COUNT  HIES. 


Great  Britain 

Britiah  American  Coloniei. 

Britiih  Wett  Indies 

AUparta  of  the  world 


IMPORTS. 


1830 


dollarg. 

24,519,214 

6S0,303 

168,879 

70,876,920 


1840 


dollart. 

33,7,37,699 
2,007,767 
1,048,163 

107,141,519 


EXPORTS. 


1S30 


dollars. 
26,329,359 
3,786,373 
1,901 

73,849,808 


1840 


dollara. 

39,317,362 

6,093,230 

»,96,^584 

132,083,046 


During  the  period  that  the  British  West  Indian  ports  were  closed  against  American  vessels 

'"  "'TZZt.ZTfV'^t  T  ^'"-l  T  ''^."'^  'T''  *^'«"g''  "^^^-^  ports,  «ith  the  fo^Tr! 
f,^..,  AA^l^Xu'"^^  '*'"'  ^^^  ^""^''  American  colonies  increased,  in  the  ten  years  from  1830 

[reas^dSfSlowlf-  '°^'''"''^*'  •*•*"""'  "^«^>y  »««  P«'  *=«"»•     The  tonnage  in  thaT  S 

Tonnage  engaged  in  the  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  North  American 
Colonies,  showing  the  Increase  from  1820. 


YEARS. 


1820.1 
1830. 


Iiicreaae  from  1830. 


ENTERED. 


American. 


tons. 
110,821 
13n,M7 
373ii49 


242,62) 


Foreign. 


tona. 

405 

4,002 

387i947 


383,94.1 


VOL.  II. 


CLEARED. 


American. 


tons. 
112,223 

!I7,!7! 
337,073 


6c 


239,902 


Foreign. 


tona. 
3,169 
i4,367 
401,808 


387,538 
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AMERICA. 


Value  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  North  American 

Colonies,  distinguishing  the  Tonnage. 


IMPORTS. 

EXPORTS. 

YEARS. 

American  Vei- 

aela. 

Foreign  Teaaeli. 

TOTAL. 

Amerinan  Ve<> 
aela. 

Foreign  Teaaels. 

TOTtL. 

1834 

dotlan. 
1,103,056 
1,411,364 

dollara. 
444,774 
376,503 

dnllan. 
1,548.733 
8,007,767 

dollara. 
2,448,356 
4.191,649 

dollara. 
1,136,914 
1,908,353 

dollani. 
8,535,376 
6,100,005 

1840 

Increaae.... 

837,308 

131,720 

459,034 

1,743,108 

781,438 

S,ge4,7«0 

The  increase  of  887,945  foreign  tons  entered  the  United  States,  from  1830  to  1841,  was 
merely  nominal,  the  increased  value  of  business  in  those  tons  being  but  131,729  dollars.  This 
nominal  increase  in  British  colonial  tonnage  forms  sixty  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  increase  of 
foreign  tonnage  in  the  whole  United  States,  and  deducted  therefrom,  gives  an  actual  increase  of 
foreign  trading  tonnage  of  220,299  tons,  against  an  increase  in  the  same  period  of  664,682  in 
American  tonnage.  Again,  it  appears  that  the  aggregate  business  between  the  United  States,  the 
British  West  Indies,  and  American  colonies,  increased,  from  1821  to  1830,  1,936,181  dollars,  and 
in  the  subsequent  ten  years,  3,563,31 1  dollars.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  proclamation  issued  by 
General  Jackson,  by  removing  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  increased  the  commerce 
1,600,000  dollars  per  annum,  sixty-five  per  cent  of  which  was  enjoyed  by  American  vessels.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  an  evil  so  great  in  its  influence  upon  the  whole  country  as  to  warrant  the 
return  to  the  prohibitory  system  previously  in  operation." — Hun^i  Mercantile  Miicellame*. 

A   contraband  trade  between  the  United   States  and  the  British  colonies, 

especially  with  the  North  American  colonies,  is  known  to  be  carried  on  to  a  very 

great  extent. 

Statement  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  Vessels  employed  in  the  Trade  with  the  British 
Possessions,  which  Entered  Inwards  and  Cleared  Outwards,  at  the  Ports  of  the  United 
States,  during  the  Years  1821,  1831,  183.5,  and  1841. 


COUNTRIES. 


Gibraltar 

Britlah  porta  in  Africa,  Cape  of   Guod 
Hope,  &c 

„      East  Iiidiea 

„      West  Indiea 

,,      North  American  colonics 

Ntwioundland  and  British  fisheries... 
Oiher  Britisli colonies  not  specified.... 


INWARDS. 


1821  1831  1835 


tons. 
11,331 

376 

4,548 

33,631 

110,821 

448 

796 


tons 
3,509 

929 

5,343 

38,046 

93,672 

«7J 

248 


tons. 
2,871 

480 

6,SU3 

44,091 

363,852 


1841 


OUTWARDS. 


1821  1831 


tons. 
2,377 

643 

6,408 

68,442 

408,755 

V,8S0 


tons. 
30,954 

200 

3,027 

22,083 

112,333 

501 

874 


tons. 
11,703 

1,012 

0,481 

40,022 

79,364 

277 

434 


1835 


tana. 
15,192 

887 

10,389 

63,477 

363,532 


1841 


tone. 

17,863 

958 

12,047 

91,587 

404,472 


Opficiai.  Statistical  View  of  the  Tonnage  of  American  and  Foreign  Vessels,  arriving  from,  and 
departing  to,  each  British  Possession,  during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  Septemher,  1842; 
the  Nine  Months  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1843  ;  and  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


COUNTRIES. 


Gibraltar 

Malta 

British  East  Indies.. 

Mauritius 

Australia 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

British  African  porta 

Briiirh  West  Indies. 

British  Guiana 

Honduras 

British  American  co- 
lonies  

Other  British  colo- 
nies -.-.=  =  im 

Total 


1842 


AuERICiN 
T0N.^lt0K. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 
3,297 
S3 1 
10,099 

V,305 

BI3 

64,363 

2,445 

5,371 

334,634 


423,147 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


tons. 

12,116 

756 

9,079 

565 

1,787 

312 

80.601 
5,334 
5,070 


FiiHElON 

Tonnage. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


tons. 


285 
363 


37,466 

7,010 

274 


323,315     359,830 

fiS' 


446,7011    405,227 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 


tons. 
1,768 

1,129 


117 

16,670 

3,943 

17 

417,409 


441,045 


1843 


American 
TuNNtas. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 


Cleared 

from  the 

Uni'ed 

States. 


FoHEIGN 

Tonnage. 


tons. 
321 

1,942' 
378 

5,661 
299 

"415 

51,879 

3,1. 'lO 

2,200 


tons. 
083 

6,941 
214 

5,416 

590 

406 

125 

75,962 

7,42,', 

6,145 


200,808     302,607 

3«3  93 


276.4121    306,915 


Entered 

the 
United 
SUtes. 


tons. 
12,581 
308 


44A 

33,005 

65 

5,716 

214,112 


Cleared 

from  tlie 

United 

States. 

tnns. 
2.197 
1,568 


279 

14,388 

708 

2,094 

333,092 


367,133     254,336 


UH 


Ahkrican 
Tonnage. 


Entered 

the 
United 
States. 

tnns. 
4,036 
.196 
7,140 

"  986 
213 

76,315 
4,845 
5,991 

733,268 

355 


833,509 


Cleared 
from  the 
United 
States. 

toss. 

13,873 

611 

10,470 

683 

416 

1,639 

120 

133,601 

10,470 

7,914 

696,865 


Foreign 
Tonnaoe. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Sutea. 

tons. 
3,413 
410 


458 

250 

458 

40,966 

0,860 

65S 

473,023 


866,570    526,286     648,060 


Cleared 

from  the 

United 

States. 

tons. 

3,673 


127 

20,854 

2,NG8 

307 

616,231 
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North  American 


T8. 

■el>. 

TOT4L. 

Ill 

*,064,7«9 

930  to  1841,  was 
29  dollars.  This 
'egate  increase  of 
actual  increase  of 
od  of  664,682  in 
Jnited  States,  the 
3,181  dollars,  and 
imation  issued  by 
sed  the  commerce 
!an  vessels.  This 
as  to  warrant  the 
litceUamet. 

itish  colonies, 

d  on  to  a  very 

mth  the  British 
fcs  of  the  United 


V  A  R  D  8. 


1835 

1841 

tOD*. 

15,193 

887 

10,389 

63,477 

363,533 

torn. 
17,863 

968 

13,(147 

91,587 

404,472 

arriving  from,  and 
F  September,  1842; 
30thof  June,  1844. 


1844 


ICIM 

FURBIGN 

kOM. 

TONNAOK. 

Cleared 

Rntered 

Cleared 

rom  the 

tbe 

from  the 

United 

Uoitrd 

United 

Statea. 

Sutea. 

Stctea. 

tasK. 

tona. 

tons. 

13,873 

3,413 

3,673 

611 

410 

10,4711 

689 

458 

416 

1,639 

350 

IM 

468 

137 

113,601 

40,966 

26,864 

10,470 

0,860 

2,868 

7,914 

6SS 

307 

696,805 

473,023 

616,231 

866,570 

536,386 

648,060 
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AMERICA. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  BRITISH  EAST  INDIES. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  East  Indies,  commenced 
soon  after  the  peace  of  1783.  In  1788,  1789,  Earl  Comwallis,  then  governor 
and  commander  in  India,  gave  orders,  that  American  vessels  should  be  treated  at 
the  Company's  settlements,  in  all  respects,  as  the  most  favoured  foreigners;  and 
the  ship  Chesapeake,  one  of  the  first  vessels  that  displayed  the  American  flag  in 
the  Ganges,  was  exempted  by  the  supreme  councU  of  Bengal  from  the  govern- 
ment  customs,  which  foreign  vessels  were  bound  to  pay. 

This  intercourse  was  regulated  by  the  thirteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  No- 
vember 19th,  1794,  and  by  subsequent  legislation—See  Treaties. 

American  ships  are  also  aUowed  to  trade  and  carry  merchandise  direct  from 
the  Umted  Kingdom  to  British  India,  and  from  both  to  China.  The  trade  to  China 
from  British  India,  since  the  opening  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  has  been  com- 
menced by  the  citizens  and  ships  of  the  United  States—See  Trade  with  China. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  with  the  British  East  Indies,  from  1795  to 
1801,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  was  as  follows:— 


YBARS. 


imports. 


dollan, 
742,523 
a,42r,717 
1,764,290 
3,077,324 


Exports. 


dollan. 

66,316 
21,326 
39,075 


1795 , 

1796 

1797 

1798 

the  ^v^mVmWo^r''  ^'^'  '*"''  ""•  •804.  the  ralue  of  the  import,  w..  3.530,000  dolUr..  .nd  the  T.lue  of 


YEARS. 


1799. 
1800. 
1801. 


Imports. 


dollars. 
1,S21,213 
3,391,027 
9,134,456 


Exports. 


dollars. 

7,296 
130,461 
71,617 


From  1821  to  1845,  the  following  was  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  :— 


YEARS. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


Domestic  Pro- 
duce. 


1821 

IS22 
1823, 
1824. 
1826 
1826, 
1827, 
1828. 
1820 
1830. 
1831. 
1832. 
1833. 


dollara. 
1,530,709 
3,272,217 
2,265,961 

441,867 
1,756,484 
3,610,606 

569,056 
1,542,736 
1,229,569 
1,372,397 
1,644,273 
2,538,938 
1,832,060 


dollars. 

32,089 

67,979 

10,642 

34,354 

206,450 

24,226 

32,717 

64,199 

69,070 

93,731 

132,443 

189,218 

136,166 


Poreiga    Pro- 
duce. 


dollars. 

1,034,100 

1,968,366 
307,738 
027,716 
784,620 
418,042 

1,061,450 
706,682 
477,029 
653,126 
675,390 
330,235 
188,843 


YEARS. 


1834. 
1835. 
1836., 
1837., 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 
1842.. 
1843.. 
1844.. 
1845.. 


IMPORTS. 


EXPORTS. 


dollars. 

3,293,013 

1,607,893 

2,954,476 

3,041,842 

675,531 
2,136,152 
1,962,461 
1,236,641 
1,630,364 

689,777 
8,837,921 


Oomestie  PrO' 
dace. 


dollars. 
199,602 
364,417 
389,315 
120,507 
230,505 
2«e,»t6 
280,404 
632,334 
399,979 
337,576 
838.413 


Poreign  Pro- 
duce. 


dollars. 
206,491 
389,641 
435,461 
82,967 
358,403 
337,597 
361,792 
430,867 
283,825 
140^136 
337,.1&S 


Prior  to  the  year  1816,  much  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  from  the  British 
East  Indies,  consisted  of  low-priced  cotton  goods.  During  the  years  1802, 1803, 
and  1804,  the  value  of  these  white  cottons,  imported  into  the  United  States,  was 
estimated,  on  an  average,  at  about  2,950,000  dollars.  By  the  tariff  of  1816,  aU 
cotton  goods,  the  original  cost  of  which,  at  the  place  from  whence  imported 
(except  nankeens  directly  from  China),  was  less  than  twenty-five  cents  per  square 
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yard,  were  to  be  taken  and  deemed  to  have  cost  that  sum  per  square  yard,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.  This  minimum  price  was  fixed  for  the  purpose 
of  excluding  entirely  from  the  American  market  the  low-priced  Indian  cottons, 
to  protect  the  American  planter  and  manufacturer.  But  few  Indian  goods  were 
imported  afterwards  into  the  United  States,  and  indigo  and  silks  were  the  prin- 
cipal articles  imported.— See  TableSy  1790  to  1844,  inclusive. 

The  exports  to  British  India  consisted  of  some  flour,  whale  «'!,  spermacetti, 
and  tallow  candles— manufactured  tobacco,  timber,  &c.,  and  specie— the  export 
of  these  graduaUy  diminished  from  1,930,376  dollars,  in  1822,  to  98,516  dollars, 
in  1833.— See  Tables,  1790  tq  1844,  inclusive. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CHINA. 


1.  sad  the  T»lae  of 


(PORTS. 

Pro- 

Poreicn  Pro. 

duce. 

■• 

dollan. 

mt 

206,491 

(IV 

389,641 

115 

435,461 

m 

81»,967 

OS 

S58,403 

145 

337,597 

(H 

35I,79S 

134 

430,867 

79 

283,895 

70 

140,13a 

la 

337,553 

The  American  trade  with  China  commenced  soon  after  the  close  of  the  peace 
of  1783.  The  first  ship,  commanded  by  Captain  Green,  from  the  United  States, 
sailed  from  the  port  of  New  York  for  Canton,  on  the  22nd  of  February,  1784,  and 
returned  on  th^  11th  of  May,  1785. 

The  success,  as  well  as  novelty,  of  Captain  Green's  voyage,  attracted  no  little 
attention  in  this  country;  and  the  second  voyage  to  this  distant  part  of  the  world 
was  of  a  more  bold  and  adventurous  character. 

Captain  Stewart  Deane,  a  citizen  of  Albany,  who  had  successfully  commanded 
a  letter  of  marque  in  the  early  part  of  the  war  of  the  revolution,  having  had  a 
personal  interview  with  Captain  Green  on  the  subject  of  his  voyage,  resolved  to 
fit  out  the  sloop  Experiment,  of  only  eighty-four  tons,  which  he  had  just  built  at 
Albany  as  a  coaster,  for  this  distant  voyage ;  and  on  the  19th  of  December,  1785, 
this  navigator,  with  a  crew  of  only  seven  men  and  two  boys,  sailed  in  this  little 
bark  for  Canton.  Such  a  distant  voyage,  in  so  small  a  vessel,  was,  at  that  time, 
considered  so  extremely  hazardous,  that  no  insurance  could  be  effected  on  the 
vessel  and  cargo  at  any  of  the  offices,  either  in  America  or  England.  The  sloop 
arrived  safe  at  Canton,  in  May,  1786;  where  she  was,  at  first,  mistaken  for  a 
tender  to  some  large  ship,  which  had  been  left  below,  in  Canton  river :  and  tho 
inhabitants  were  not  a  little  astonished,  to  learn  that  this  small  vessel,  with  her 
Atlantic,  Indian,  and  Chinese  crew,  had  crossed  the  ocean  from  the  opposito 
hemisphere : 

This  daring  enterprise  insured  him.  Captain  Deane,  a  hospitable  reception  at 
Canton,  and  particularly  at  the  British  factory. 
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He  returned  to  America  in  1^87,  and  was  afterwards,  for  Some  years,  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  as  commander  of  much  larger  vessels. 

These  two  first  and  successful  voyages  induced  others  to  engage  in  the  trade; 
and  as  early  as  1789,  fifteen  American  flags  arrived  at  the  port  of  Canton,  a 
greater  number  than  from  any  other  nation,  except  Great  Britain.* 

The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  United  States  from  China,  have 
been  teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and  china-ware.  Durin,  the  late  wars  in  Europe, 
the  Americans,  not  only  supplied  their  own  country,  with  the  article  of  tea,  but 
shipped  large  quantities  of  it  to  different  parts  of  Europe,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  who  were  dependent  on.  neutrals  for  this,  as  weU  as 
many  other  necessary  foreign  articles. 

Tho  American  trade  with  China  may  be  divided  into  that  which  is  direct  from 
the  United  States,  and  that  which  is  carried  on  generaUy,  on  American  account, 
and  embracing  not  only  that  between  the  United  States  and  China,  but  that  also 
earned  on  by  the  Americans  between  China  and  other  parts  of  the  worid 

The  amount  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  China  is  next  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  And  the  former,  by  the  ancient  British  treaty,  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  of  the  British;  and  the  Americans  have  also  since  negotiated  a  treaty 
of  commerce  and  navigation. 

The  foUowing  is  a  statement  of  the  quantities  of  the  several  kinds  of  teas 
paying  duties  (the  exports  being  deducted  from  the  imports),  for  each  year  from' 
1790  to  1800 :—  r       I  J 


YEARS. 


1790. 
1791. 
179«. 
1793.. 
1794., 
179S., 
1706.. 
1797.. 
17S8.. 
I79D.. 
1800. 


Bohea. 


ToUl a0.444.a05 


Iba. 
2,050,684 
774,008 
2,332,892 
I,e48,8g3 
a,09.5,416 
2,070,687 
1,778,007 
I,39a,a7I 
1,079,139 
3,412,674 
1,891,434 


Sauchoog. 


lb(. 
368,075 

oi.iaa 

132,355 
360,687 
298,503 
146,457 
73,578 
185,359 
333,349 
309,598 
694,80a 


Hyson. 


3,802,806 


Ibii. 

530,613 

107,034 

115,263 

82,882 

29,754 

99,727 

239,102 

206,177 

194,616 

340,861 

533,613 


other  Gnien. 


TOTAL. 


2,380,34a 


lbs. 
88,870 

ia,93a 

33,498 

8,007 

37,241 

48,847 

219,572 

224,592 

283,861 

538,370 

677,785 


lbs. 

3,047,242 
985,997 
2,614,008 
2,009,509 
a,46O,0I4 
2,374,118 
2,310,259 
3,008,399 
1,890,969 
4,501,503 
3J07,634 


Making  the  annual  consumption  for 
pounds. 


3,172,975 


38,000,648 


these  eleven  years,  about  2,500,000 


The  following  quantity  of  teas,  of  all  kinds,  was  imported  and  exported  in 
each  year,  from  1801  to  1812. 


YEARS. 


1801. 

1802. 
1803. 
1804. 
1803. 
1806.. 


Imported. 


lbs. 
4,086,900 
4,269,828 
6,053,519 
3,632.838 
5,110,441 
6,870,800 


Exported. 


lbs. 
1,409,253 
1,894,538 
3,146,403 
1,219,333 
1,788,888 
3,003,307 


Consamed. 


lbs. 
8,677,707 
2,375,290 
2,907,037 
2,403,596 
3,330,553 
4,808,599 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1807. 
1808. 
1809. 
1810. 
1811. 
1812.. 


Imported. 


lbs. 
8,108,774 
4,812,638 
1,482,090 
7,839,497 
3,018,118 
3,050,089 


Exported. 


lbs. 
3,663,061 

337,883 
1,770,618 
1,337,731 
1,015,962 

519,201 


Making  an  average  annual  consumption  of  about  3,350,000  pounds. 
•  Macphereon's  Annals  of  Commerce. 


Consumed. 


Ihs. 
5,44^713 
4,574,735 

6,901,725 
1,992,156 
3,536,817 
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years,  engaged 

;e  in  the  trade ; 
t  of  Canton,  a 

a  China,  have 
irs  in  Europe, 
icle  of  tea,  but 
y  the  wants  of 
lis,  as  well  as 

I  is  direct  from 

irican  account, 

,  but  that  also 

world. 

is  next  to  that 

,  enjoy  all  the 

tiated  a  treaty 

kinds  of  teas, 
Ach  year  from 

TOTAL. 

lbs. 

3,047,242 
985,997 
2,614,008 
3,009,509 
3,460,014 
3,374,118 
2,310,259 
3,008,399 
1,890,963 
4,601,503 
3J»7,634 


From  1821  to  1833  we  include  the  value,  as  estimated  at  Canton,  as  well  as  the 
quantity  of  teas  imported  and  exported,  in  each  year,  during  this  period  ;  and  it 
will  be  remembered,  that  the  value  is  estimated  at  Canton. 


I         28,000,648 

at  2,500,000 
exported,  in 


ted. 

Consumed. 

, 

Ihg. 

Ml 

883 
616 

5,44^7I3 
4,574,735 

rsi 

962 
i03 

6,5«I,72S 
1,993,156 
3,M6,R27 

ds. 


Y  E  M  R  8. 


I  M  P  O  K  T  R  D. 


Qoantit;. 


1831. 
1S23. 
183S. 
1834. 
1838. 
1836. 
1837. 
1828. 
1829. 
1836. 
1881. 
1833. 
1833. 


Ibi. 

4,976,046 
6,639,484 
8,210,010 
8,034,487 
10,209,548 
10,098,000 
3,876,638 
7,707,427 
6,636,790 
8,609,416 
6,182,867 
0,900,606 
14,639,a'i3 


Value. 


dolUn. 
1,330,927 
1,858,063 
3,360,330 
3,786,683 
8,725,673 
3,740,413 
1,711,183 
2,443,003 
3,045,643 
3,421,711 
1,416,045 
2,783,4'<8 
5,483,088 


EXPORTED. 


Quantity. 


Iba. 

631,691 
1,338,846 
1,735,076 
1,148,868 
3,033,809 
1,998,672 
1,626,417 
1,417,846 
1,018,343 
1,736,334 

526,186 
1,379,363 
1,718,779 


Value. 


dnilara. 
342,372 
700,198 
813,660 
363,109 
1,482,141 
1,308,694 
773,442 
070,924 
338,097 
893,807 
360,509 
702,014 
709,523 


0ON8UMBO. 


lbs. 

4,443,935 
6,305,588 
6,474,934 
7,785,610 
8,173,740 
8,099,228 
4,349,331 
6.380,581 
5,618,447 
6,873,091 
4,656,681 
8,637,344 
12,927,043 


Making  an  annual  consumption,  during  this 
pounds. 


period,  of  about  7,000,000 


Tables  showing  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Tea  into  and  from  the  United  States,  annually, 

from  1821  to  1841,  inclusive. 
I.  Imfobts. 


BLACK    TEAS. 

GRFEh 

TEAS. 

Total  Im- 

YEARS. 

Soucbong 

Gunpowder, 

Hyson  and 
Young 

Hyson  Skin 

Total 
Green. 

parls,  Black 

Bohea. 

and  other 

Total  Black. 

Imperial, 

and  other 

and  Green. 

Black. 

^c. 

Hyson. 

Green. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba, 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

lbs. 

Iba. 

1831 

191,953 

1,186,342 

1,377,295 

251,600 

1,6.10,914 

1,706,837 

3,598,351 

4,075,616 

1832 

498,670 

1,170,453 

1,669,023 

469,290 

3,367,613 

3,143,508 

4,070,411 

6,639,434 

1823 

668,384 

3,134,137 

3,802,531 

475,767 

2,770,787 

3,160,935 

6,407,489 

8,21U,010 

1824 

499,834 

2,2,69,413 

2,759,247 

441,814 

3,319,639 

3,399,787 

6,161,240 

8,920,487 

1826 

338,610 

1,763,250 

2,100,860 

641,113 

4,041,818 

3,435,757 

H,108,688 

10,209,348 

1826 

336,682 

1,966,719 

2,202,401 

632,124 

4,704,371 

2,570.004 

7,006,499 

10,108,000 

1827 

01,345 

1,357,295 

1,418,640 

442,6.14 

2,788,380 

1,225,984 

4,466,998 

5,875,638 

1828 

90,065 

1,637,413 

l,r4?,478 

639,687 

3,4,'>9,749 

1,860^13 

5,939,040 

7,707,427 

1829 

54,868 

1,325,714 

1,380,583 

500,-»3 

2,977,781 

1,778,334 

3,356,208 

6,636,790 

1830 

152,090 

3,166,143 

2,319,132 

653,036 

3,894,631 

1,942,616 

6,290,383 

8,609,410 

1831 

416,058 

1,415,445 

1,830  503 

412,049 

3,504,125 

436,190 

3,353,364 

8,183,867 

1832 

637,341 

3,960,761 

3,598,103 

819,982 

4,142,919 

1,345,600 

6,308,501 

9,006,606 

Total.. 

3,845,700 

31,360,087 

35,205,787 

6,369,329 

38,411,697 

22,995,985 

07,776,981 

92,982,768 

U.-E 

X    P    o 

R    T    S. 

BLACK    TEAS. 

GREEN    TEAS. 

Total 

YEARS. 

Bohea. 

Souchong 

and  other 

Black. 

Tot.il 
Black. 

Gunpowder, 
Imperial, 

&c. 

Hyson  and 
Young 
H>smi, 

Hyaon  Skin, 

and  other 

Green. 

Total 
Green. 

Exp.i-ts, 

Black  and 

Greeo. 

18*1 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1823 

1826 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1830 

1831 

1832 

lbs. 

82 

586 

334.462 

264,503 

161,397 

101,133 

4,560 

40,750 

8,595 

4,049 

93',890 

Iba. 
121,005 

437,588 
691,280 
399,.568 
668.865 
521,848 
409,736 
257.849 
13.6,332 
491,183 
58,498 
521,501 

Iba. 
121,987 
438,174 
815,742 
6(14,070 
810,962 
623,280 
414,286 
398,590 
133,917 
495,233 

58,498 
615,391 

lbs. 

31,663 
319,909 
302,310 
180,008 
3113,669 
476,799 
30,1,057 
344,103 
315,726 
372,396 
176,473 
310,593 

Iba. 
174,116 
406,819 
442,304 
355,203 
1  148,808 
'806,081 
463,323 
516,008 
45'.,389 
608,340 
165,540 
340,474 

lbs. 

41,663 
368,944 
374,820 

40,587 
774,369 
808,593 
443,751 
339,136 
338,963 
300,436 
133,675 

13,004 

Iba. 

367,436 

895,673 

910,334 

484,798 

3,315,846 

3,181,473 

1,313,131 

1,119,347 

900,078 

1,341,092 

467,688 

664,071 

lb*. 

389,433 
4,333,846 
1.735,076 
1,148,868 
3,036,808 
3,804,731 
1,626,417 
1,417,846 
1,033,905 
1,736,324 

526,186 
1,279,462 

ToUI.... 

894,295 

4,604,843 

3,499,138 

3,145.608 

5,783,303     1     3,640,953     |   12,568,866 

18,068,004 

936 
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IIL-lMPOHTB.  Exports  and  Quantitie.  of  Tea.  i^maininy  on  Hand,  di.tinguu,hing  the 
___^^^  '""°"»  fro™  the  Year  1821  to  1882,  mduBive. 


IMPORTS. 


YEAR. 


Bliek. 


tSkl.. 

1811.. 
1813.. 
1834.. 
1839.., 

i826.., 
1827... 
I8«8... 
18S9... 
1830... 
I83I... 
1833... 


IIm. 
1,377,89S 
l,lifi9,03a 
3,803,631 
3,739,347 


Oreen. 


llM, 

3,t98,3Sl 
4,970,411 
1,407,489 
6,16l,''40 


ToUI 
Import!. 


3,100,860      8,108,    )8 
3,303,401      7,908,199 


1,418,640 
1,747,478 
1,380,383 
3,319,133 
1,830,303 
3,398,103 


4,430,998 
3,939,949 
3,336,308 
6,390,383 
3,383,364 
6,806,601 


B  X  P  O  R  T  8. 


Black. 


T"'" I  «^^«'^■787|  67.776,981    93,983,768!     8,499,138  "JTiiili^ 


4,973,646 

6,639,434 

8,310,010 

8,910,487 

10,309,348 

10,108,90« 

3,873,638 

7,707,427 

6,036,790 

8,609,413 

5,183,867 

9,906,606 


Ibn. 

131,987 
438,174 
813,743 
664,070 
619.963 
633,380 
414,186 
398,399 
133,917 
498.333 
38,498 
618,391 


Green. 


Ibt. 

367,436 

803,671 

919,334 

484,798 

3,318,846 

8,181,473 

1,313,131 

1,119147 

000,078 

1,341,002 

407,688 

664,071 


Total 
Ba  porta. 


IbN, 

389,433 
1,333,846 
1,738,076 
1,148,868 
8,038,808 
3,804,733 
1,630,417 
1,417,846 
1,033,993 
1,736,334 
330,186 
1,379,463 


LBPT   ON    HAND. 


Btaok. 


llM. 
1,333,308 
1,330,849 
1,986,779 
1,098,177 
1,380,898 
1,379,131 
1,004,3M 
1,448,870 
1,346,6001 
1,838,900 
1,771,008 
3,983,714| 


Oteeg. 


ItM. 

3,330,916 

4,074,739 

4,488,133 

3,076,443 

3,893,843 

3,728,036 

3,344,867 

4,810,703 

4,330,130 

3,049,191 

3,884,476 

3,044,430 


Total 
on  H  end. 


lb*. 

4,3  86,338 

6,303,688 

6,474,934 

7,771,619 

7,:  73,740 

7,304,147 

4,349,331 

0,289,881 

3,603,798 

6,8  78,091 

4,636,681 

8,617,144 


18.068,0041  19.706,6491  88,308.116    74,914,764 


'"""^^cS,  SHit'S,™'  :5fer^r*?^  °'  ?*  °°.  ^^"^'  "''--^  -'>''*  «-« ^% 
v/uma,  ana  wpat  trom  other  Countnes,  from  the  Year  1833  to  1841,  mdiuive. 


YEARS. 


IMPORTS. 


Prom  Chioa 
direct 


It  33. 
1834. 
1838. 
1836. 
1837.. 
1SS8., 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.. 


Total. 


Ibi. 
14,637,486 
16,367,833 
14,403,438 
16,347,344 
16,943,133 
14,411,337 
B,«96,679 
19,966,166 
11,163,931 

133,436,378 


Prom  other 
Coontriei. 


Ibi. 

3,336 

13,123 

13,114 

84,770 

40,363 

6,778 

63,138 

40,429 

396,370 


601,319 


ToUI  Im- 
ported 

ibH! 
14,039,823 
16,382,977 
14,418,373 
16,883,114 
16,083,384 
14,418,113 
9,349,817 
30,006,393 
11,360,301 


Vale 


dollar*. 

8,484,603 
6,317,949 
4,333,806 
6,341,811 
3,903,064 
3,497,186 
3,428,410 
3,437,010 
3,466,343 


EXPORTS. 


TOTAL. 


134.037.604     I       43,290,033     I       l9.floaiM4 


Ibe. 
1,713,779 
3,081,308 
3,083,866 
1,896,343 
3,308,380 
2,433,303 
1,893,033 
3,133,490 

600,833 


Value. 


dollan. 
709,333 
1,1191,684 
937,835 
869,104 
898,814 
938,903 
043,770 
1,139,866 
333,008 


RemainiDg  on 
Hand. 


7,767,018 


Iha. 
13,017,043 
13,301,660 
13,333,700 
14,483,773 
14,473,998 
11,983,810 
7,737,784 
16,888,090 
10,899,469 


114,944,880 


The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  quantities  of   black  and   green  teas 

Sir  "'°'^'  '""  ''''  *°  ''''^  inclusive,  according  to  the  Cantn 
teble  which  corresponds  so  closely  with  the  entire  quantity  imported,  per  teSe 
^  y^  considering  the  different  modes  of  arriving  at  the  fact,  as  to  rt^y  the 
bebef  that  It  cannot  be  far  from  correct.  'ojusmythe 


YEARS. 


1833 

1834 

1838 

1836 

1887 , 

Carried  for. 
ward 


Black. 


Ibe. 
3,903,»}0 
4,866,720 
9,098,090 
8,076,330 
3,639,900 


Green. 


19,160,060 


Iba. 

10,339,480 
14,740,320 
11,360.710 
13,664,270 
14,431,060 


T0T«1. 


Iba. 
14,332,400 
19,303,040 
14,363,800 
17,640,600 
17,030,960 


«Mil,%n    I       88.483J100 


YEARS. 

BroDghi  for- 
ward .... 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

Total 


Black. 


Oreen. 


lb*. 
10,160,960 
4,412,870 
1,384,080 
3.469,970 
1,770,376 


30,378,33« 


Iba. 
63„331.840 
10,808,310 

8,887,440 
18,003,880 

7,880,430 


108,930,870 


TOTAL. 

82,482,800 
13,318,180 
10,431,830 
31,363,890 
0,630,80« 


139,309,110 
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v.— CoMPABATiVE  Statament  of  Exports  of  Teas  from  Canton  to  the  United  States,  from 
the  30th  of  June,  1832,  to  the  30th  of  June,  1841. 


ON    HAND. 

Total 

Oraaa. 

on  H  and. 

lb*. 

Iba. 

3,330,915 

4,3  86,213 

4,074,789 

5,803,688 

4,488,133 

6,474,934 

0,676,442 

7,771,619 

8,892,842 

7,:  73,740 

5,725,016 

7,304,147 

8,244,867 

4,349,221 

4.840,702 

0,289,581 

4,836,18C 

8,602,708 

3,049,191 

6,8  78,091 

*,884,<7<t 

4,636,681 

8,044,430 

8,627,144 

«,208,116    74,014,764 

It  came  directly 

11,  inclusive. 

-  Remaining  on 

Hand. 

. 

Ihi. 

3 

12,027,043 

4 

13,201,669 

5 

12,332,708 

* 

14,483.773 

1 

14,473,998 

5 

11,982,810 

> 

7.737.784 

1 

16,888,080 

10,899,409 

114,944,850 

green  teas. 

the  Canton 

id,  per  table 

0  justify  the 

TOTAL. 

—  ■ 

Iba. 

82,482,800 

15.218,180 

10,421,330 

31,368,820 

0,610,80« 

«9,809,I»0 

N  A  H  B  S. 

1882-33 

1833-34 

1834-38 

1888-30 

1836-87 

ChesU. 

Pounds. 

CbtsU. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Cbests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Bohea 

number. 
13,635 

84,813 
4,728 

2,563 

number. 
938,830 

3,437,030 
330,610 

170,410 

number. 
1,446 

82,278 
0,181 

3,192 

number. 
101,130 

3,630,400 
642,670 

133,440 

number. 
779 

35,245 
6,733 

1,030 

number. 
84,330 

3,407,150 
401,310 

72,100 

number. 

867 

61,760 
4,619 

2,273 

number. 
60,600 

4,333,200 
333,830 

139,110 

number. 
2,183 

39,139 
4,644 

1,604 

number. 
133,810 

Pouchong  

OuIODK 

333,080 

PekoeT 

112,380 

Total  BUok  ... 

53,736 

3,901,920 

66,096 

4,306,720 

42,787 

2,995,090 

1,483,810 

6,890,130 

1,440,180 

660,150 

696,240 

88,200 

72,319 

8,076,330 

37,370 

2,029,900 

Hyson 

14,248 
61,303 
31,73v' 
6,614 
8,939 
4,872 

1,2S2,320 

4,622,070 

2,856,240 

395,260 

534,310 

438,480 

23,787 
86,115 
31,591 
10,164 
9,424 
2,777 

2,140,830 

7,750,350 

2,843,190 

913,860 

848,160 

240,980 

16,300 

76,567 

16,002 

7,333 

7,736 

980 

16,346 

83,426 

23,086 

8,002 

7,444 

1,299 

1,471,140 

7,308,340 

2,077,740 

720,180 

669,060 

116,010 

194)86 

93,056 

34,557 

9,373 

8,061 

6,211 

1,798,740 

8,373,040 

2,210,130 

843,870 

734,500 

468,990 

Young  Hyson  .... 

HysonSUn 

Gunpowder 

Imperial 

Twankay 

Totel.Oreen  .... 

114,772 

10,329,480 

163,848 

14,746,320 

123,119 
167,909 

11,160,710 

139,603 

12,364,270 

160,334 

14,421,060 

Total  Exports... 

170,328 

14,332,400 

328,944 

19,303,040 

14,233,800 

212,122 

17,640,600 

197,604 

17,030,060 

NAMES. 

1837-38. 

1888-39. 

1839-40. 

1840-41. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Chests. 

Pounds. 

Cbests. 

Pounds. 

Chests.    I    Pounds. 

Bohea •••• 

number. 

33,135 
7,730 

3',i8a 

number. 

3,649,430 
640,400 

233,020 

number. 

2,892 
11,059 
7,164 

"629 

numlier. 

20^440 
816,130 
501,480 

44,030 

number. 
169 

8,306 

82,068 

8,768 

341 

1,819 

number. 

11,830 

383,420 

2,307,760 

613,760 

23,870 

137,330 

number. 

152 

9,730 

10,676 

4,146 

878 

number. 
10,640 

Souchong 

Pouchong 

681,780 
747,320 
290,330 

Pekoe 

Total  Black 

63,041 

4,412,870 

22,344 

1,564,080 

49,571 

3,469,970 

23,201   1     1,770,370 

n,ll2 

70,146 

20,080 

8,343 

6,911 

561 

1,180,080 

6,313,140 

1,888,740 

750,870 

621,990 

30,490 

8,830 
68,918 
8,248 
7,774 
6,691 
938 

796,300 
3,933,620 
742,050 
699,660 
602,190 
84,420 

17,818 
130,226 
23,238 
14,615 
13,328 

1,603,620 
11,730,340 
2,093,220 
1,313,350 
1,109,520 

6,821 
62,621 
11,829 
3,136 
2,430 
1380 

Young  Hyton 

Hyson  Skin 

323,890 
3,633,890 
1,010,610 

Imperial 

Twankay 

Total  Green 

120,039 

10,803,310 

98,416 

8,837,440 

301,065     {   18,093,830 

87,227 

7,830,430 

Total  Exports 

183,100 

13,318,180 

120,760 

10,421,530 

330,636        31,363,820 

113,618 

0,620,800 

QUANTITY  REMAINING  ON  HAND.— CONSUMPTION. 


During  the  period  from  1831  to  1833,  the  quantities  re- 
maining on  haud  at  the  end  of  each  year,  amounted  to 
74,914,764 lbs  ,  or  an  arerage  of  G.242,807  lbs.  annually;  and 
from  1833  to  1841,  to  114,944,350  Iba.,  or  13,771,594  lbs.  an- 
nually—showing  a  considerable  increased  consumption,  as 
will  appear  further  by  the  following  statement:— 

lbs.  tbt. 

Assuming  that  the  balance  on  haud 

at  the  close  of  1820  (for  we   have 

no  actual  4ata  prior  to  1821 ),  to  be 

the  same  as  at  tlie  end  of  1821 ... ,  4,986,323 

The  imports  from  1821  to  1832  wero  92,982,768 


Deduct  exports  same  time 18,068,004 

Also  ihe  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
eloseofl832 8,627,144 


Actually  consumed  iu  twelve  years 


97,368,991 


20,695,148 
70,873,843 


lbs. 


Or  ayerage  consumption  per  an- 
num, from  1821  to  1833 

Balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  1833      8,627,144 
Imported  from  1833  to  1841 134,037,694 

Deduct— exports  same  time 19,093,344 

Also  the  quantity  on  hand  at  the 
cloaeof  1841 10,899,469 

Actually  consumed  in  nine  years. . . 

Or  average  consumption  per  annum, 
from  1833  to  1841 

Showing  an  increased  average  con- 
sumption since  1833,  of  per  annum 


lbs. 

6,906,153 

148,664,833 

29,993,813 

112,673,033 

12,519,113 

6,612,960 


VOL.  11. 


6   D 


938 


AMERICA. 


O— ..  V»,  «f  4.  Tr.1.  Wt,„„  rt.  United  SuU,  „d  Chi™,  trc^  ,883  .„  ,84. 

inclusive.  ' 


Tonnage. 


toM, 
IA,.134 
1A,960 
I3,49S 
■0.44A 
I6,lfiO 
11,831 

u,»ri 

11,'JHO 


Crewi.  Men  and 
lloyit. 


1M,»M 


number. 
706 
77» 
743 
7S» 
738 
Alt 
331 
803 
409 


Value  of  Import*. 


Value  of  Ti'na. 


S701 


dollara. 
7,MI,S70 
7,883,337 
5,087,187 
7,334,816 
8,B6\337 
4,764,^36 
3,67fl,M9 
6,040,839 
S,agS,388 


dnilari. 

MM,an3 
a,3l7,U4» 
4,At3.800 
S,343,81l 
S,a03,0M 
3,407,136 
S,438,41» 
1,437,010 
3,466,345 


13,800,400 
43,300,033 

13,a00,44« 


43^90,033 


Value  of  ffit  of  carOTO. 

:.'Tf'"'  "V"t'"'""*'^-''«'7fhe%h^^^^^  •»"'««  4.608,«94  doll,,.,  and  to  c„„.,l,„,.  r„h~ 

.rade  .a.  e„pW.d  yearly  .Uo„.  «..r.,.ar.  ^^^^r^^ir.^l'^^^Vo'Zr^T^i^^^^^^^^ 

^"c::z:i:^^zvjz:lti?'^'7'  T'^^^  ''«*^««"  *••«  ^^^  states  and 

June  30.  1?Smo  1844  '"  ^''°*°"'  *"""*"y'  ^"^^ff  t^e  Years  ending 


YEARS 

ending 

SOth  June 


OOMMERCB. 


1*05 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

I8II   ..    .. 

1811 

1813 

1814.... > 
1813....  J 
1816. . . . .. 

1817 

1818... 
1919... 
1830... 
1831.... 
1833.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 


Importa 
into  Can 
ton. 


dollara. 
S,SB8,8IS 
3,330,338 
3,877,363 
3,940,090 
479,830 
5,744,600 
3,898,800 
3,133,810 
1,458,000 

431,000 

3,537,300 
5,809,600 
7,076  828 
10,317'IAl 
8,183  000 
a,393'793 
8, 193768 
8,339380 
6,400  339 


Ex  porta 

from  Can 

ton. 


dollara. 
3,843,000 
5,137.000 
4,394,000 
3,470,000 

808,080 
5,715,000 
3.073,000 
3,771,000 

630,000 

573,000 

4,130,000 
8,703,000 
6,777,843 
9,037,033 
8,173,107 
4,715,690 
7,503,044 
7,533,493 
5,677,149 


COMMEROB. 


Importa 

into    Can' 

ton. 


dollar*. 

8,901,046 
7,781,301 
4,173,017 
5,394,917 
4,069,070 
4,341,383 
4,333,470 
5,095,307 
8,011,114 
9,887,501 


M0I,II1 


Export* 

from  Can. 

ton. 


NAVIGATION. 


dollar*. 
8,501,119 
8,761,303 
4,439,381 
6,745,696 
3,873,857 
4,106,810 
4,344,648 
5,909,731 
8,335,373 


Number 

of 
Veaaela, 


•  Merchandiae  only. 


3,445,878     fl.080.l7l 


No. 
43 
41 
30 
39 
37 
35 
34 
34 
69 
47 


40 


Ton- 
nage. 


Seamen. 


No. 
10,363 
16,431 

9,560 
11,041 
10,379 
13,333 
13,944 
13,944 
33,403 


SI 


No. 

804 
885 
531 
50S 
55* 
716 
09« 
093 
1107 


30,391   1160 


We  have  not  been  .ble  to  proeure  any  return,  upon  which  any  reliance  can 
be  i^laced  for  the  blank  year,  in  the  above  table.  The  return,  for  1844  «  h"" 
«ce.ved  from  the  Bntiah  conaul  at  C«„on.-See  hi,  detailed  «.ten>enrof  *e 


I : ..  4 


AMEIUCAN  IRADE  WITH  CHINA. 


939 


m  1838  to  1841. 


Viilua  of  Ti'at. 

dnllura. 
M84,a(M 
a,tl7,M9 
4,6n300 
11,341.8 1 1 
S,I)03,0M 
3,407,106 
>,4*8,41» 
1,437,010 
3,406,Mft 


43.3()0,(U3 


to  cnoititut*  rather 
0  dollan  each.  The 
en  and  boyi. 


ted  States   and 
e  Years  ending 

NAVIGATION. 


Tan- 
nage. 


Seamen. 


No. 

No. 

ia,262 

864 

16,431 

886 

9,666 

S3I 

11.041 

501 

10,370 

sn 

13,331 

716 

13,944 

696 

13,944 

696 

in,4e3 

1W7 

Statkment  exhibiting  the  Amount  of  Specie,  BUU,  and  Merchandise,  Imported  into  Can- 
ton,  on  American  Account,  annually,  from  1805  to  1844. 


BeaMm  vndlns 

the  30lh  of 

June. 


IHOK 

1806 

1807 

1M«8 

1800 

1810 

1811 

I8lt 

1813 

1814 

I8IS 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

IBM 

IHai 

18*3 

1888 

1834 


IMPORTED  INTO  CANTON. 


Specie. 


dnllara. 

3,003,001) 
4,I70,0(XI 
3,N9A,000 
3,0.13,000 
70.0<I0 
4,713,000 
1,330,000 
1,873,000 
610,000 


1,011,000 
4,SA4,000 
9,601,000 
7,414,000 
6,197,000 

l,og^ooo 
9,ii(,aoo 

6,193,840 
4,090,000 


nilla  on 
England. 


dollan. 


Mer. 

chandlie. 


100,000 


dollan 

1,633,818 

I,l90,3ft8 

983,361 

908,000 

400.830 

3,414.600 

M8.H00 

1.337,810 

837,000 

461,000 

60.%000 
1,036,600 
1,479,838 
1,603,191 
1,888,000 
1,307,799 
8,007,768 
1,046,649 
1,364,000 


Total 

Value 


dftllart. 

9,A6).HIH 
9,33li,:i98 
S,«77,3fi-i 
3,040,011(1 
479,K30 
8,744.«(K) 
l,8IIH,N0n 
3,l3'i,NI0 
1,463,000 

461,000 

1,517,000 
6,000,600 
7,076,818 
10,317,161 
8,189,000 
6,303,706 
8,191,768 
8,339,380 
6,460,339 


8eai(«i  ending 

the  30lh  of 

June. 


I8i3. 
1836. 
IH17. 
IN3S. 
1839. 
IH30. 
JH3I. 
1833. 
1833.. 
1834., 
1836., 
1H36., 
1837.. 
1838., 
I8IS.. 
1840., 
1841., 
1841., 
1843., 
1841., 


IMPORTED  INTO  CANTON. 


Specie. 


dnilan. 

6,614,900 

9,716,300 

1,841.168 

1, 640,300 

740,1100 

1,133,044 

183,669 

797,393 

673,619 

1,019,178 


078,196 


Bllli  on 

Kngland. 


dollar!. 


406,000 

300,000 

067,000 

41.1,096 

1,108,600 

1,480,371 

4,439,669 

9,696,290 


3,143,000 


Mer. 

chandlie. 


diillart. 
1,437,936 
3,066,101 
1,033,440 
1,494,617 
3,667.770 
%T>\OH'i 
l,Nn,331 
1,497,184 
1,907,936 
8,301,633 


1,370,761 


1,449.870 


ToMi 
Value. 


dollar*. 
8,901,016 
7,781,301 
4,17,1.617 
9,304.017 
4,066,670 
4,341,483 
4,113,476 
9  696,307 
8,010,114 
9,887,901 


M9I,III 


NuTi,— 1838, 1839, 1880, 1831,  and  1831,  taken  from 

We  have  not  been  able  to  procure  returns  for 
table  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 


a  Canton  paper. 

the  blank  years  in  the  above 


Statembnt  exhibiting  the  Value*  of  the  Exports  to,  and  Imports  from,  China,  and  also 
the  Tonnage  employed  in  this  Branch  of  Foreign  Trade,  during  the  Years  ending  on 
gie  30th  of  September,  1821,  to  1844,  inclusive.  Compiled  from  the  several  annual 
Itoports  on  the  Foreign  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


II 


I  10,391       1160 

reliance  can 
344  we  have 
nent  of  the 
turns  of  the 
ains  and  all 


1831 
1813 
1813 
1814. 
1819 
ISM 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1810, 
1S3I 
1831 
1833. 
1834. 
1836. 
1836 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843, 
1844. 


Domeatio 

Produce, 

&c. 


d<>llan. 
388,636 
410,130 
288,379 
330,466 
160,069 
341,461 
190,863 
230,389 
360,769 
196,100 
144,790 
336,163 
937,774 
196,796 
336,368 
341.663 
318,973 
666,681 
430,464 
409,186 
716,322 
737.909 
1,799,393 
1,110,013 


Foreign 
Merchan. 
diae,  kc. 


dollar*. 

3,001,019 

6,906,198 

4,347,686 

4,970,706 

9.410,466 

1,324,093 

3,673,941 

1,191,417 

1,094,103 

986,001 

1,048,049 

934,360 

899,089 

794,737 

1,931,713 

852,701 

311,618 

961,011 

1,103,137 

M0,780 

486,494 

706,888 

663,969 

046,918 


Total 
Esporta. 


dollara. 
4,390,660 
6,936,368 
4,636,061 
9,301,171 
9,679,919 
2,466,644 
3,864,406 
1,482,801 
1,184,862 

741,193 
1,190,8.19 
1,580,121 
1,433,769 
1,010,483 
1,868,980 
1,104,264 

600,994 
1,616,602 
1,033,601 
1,006,966 
1,100,816 
1,444,347 
2,418,998 
1,766.941 


Importa. 


dullart. 
1,111,991 
9,212,936 
9,611,429 
9,968,602 
7,933,119 
7,412,180 
3,617,183 
6,339,108 
4,680,847 
3,878,141 
3,083,101 
6,344,007 
7,941,170 
7,891,317 
9,087,187 
7,314,816 
8,069,337 
4,764,636 
3,678,609 
6,640,829 
3,96^38S 
4,934,6.M 
4,896,966 
4,931,195 


C  L  B  A  R  B  D. 


B  N  T  E  R  R  D. 


Veveb. 


number, 
16 
31 
20 
26 
23 
13 
24 

9 
17 

9 
14 
19 
26 
12 
20 
19 

9 
18 
i5 

T 
13 
19 
33 
27 


Ton. 
nagu. 


tonii. 
6,040 
8,186 
9,478 
9,963 
8,667 
4,066 
8,010 
3,664 
6,391 
3,601 
9,061 
7,132 
0,938 
8,113 
7,104 
9,661 
3.793 
7,314 
6,419 
3,360 
4,876 
7,643 
13,931 
11,161 


Mod. 


Vejiieli. 


Ton- 
nage. 


number. 
301 
406 
473 
478 
433 
217 
447 
l-<3 
317 
176 
193 
.361 
476 
409 
.139 
266 
175 
341 
379 
149 
219 
281 
980 
493 


number, 
16 
16 
36 
18 
86 
38 
14 
17 
12 
23 
11 
30 
41 
43 
36 
43 
41 
19 
18 
39 
38 
17 
39 
33 


torn. 
0,613 
9,611 
13,067 
10,918 
13,468 
10,433 
8,889 
0,981 
S,061 
8,508 
4,316 
11,149 
IN334 
11,910 
13,406 
16,441 
16,160 
11,831 
7,301 
14,771 
11,986 
12,487 
13,460 
16,399 


Men. 


number. 
181 
481 
649 
636 
673 
110 
444 
400 
400 
439 
119 
967 
760 
776 
743 
781 
738 
911 
311 
684 
460 
510 
986 
636 


*  EKclniiTe  of  ipecie  and  billi. 


940 


AMERICA. 


Akticlbs  and  Voluo  of 


AHTIOL  EH 


Export,  from  the  United  StaUjatoChina.  in  1842. 


Ciudlri 

Mut.  and  •!»«;.■;;::; 

N«»»l  itorM 

Hklnii  and  fun 

Ulnieni  

B»f..: .".'.■.■;.■.■.■ 

Pnk,  hicon,  *o.'!!!!!.' 

■  utlor  nnd  chacM 

Tobaeco  

Turpciitlna. . . . ..'.',',','.',, 

Cardaffl '_" ' 

Clipper '.,',',', 

Ooeinn  manuravturM.'.'.',' 

riro  engiiiea 

Hooka  Hnd  mapa ',[ 

J»ther  manuflioturM  '.'.'.'. 

rlonr 

Hhip  bread •■••• 


Carried  forward 


A  R  T  I  0  L  B  B. 


Cotton  ...■"'?.':*..'?"""••• 
Furnltura .'.'.'.'.'.' 

Hata .!!!!!!"■ 

Saddlery ,,1 ' 

Porter,  al*.  and  ridw  '.'.','.',!'' 

Uandloa  and  aoap 

LMd . 

Iron ".!!!!;!;■.!!'." 

- — •"•nu'aolured... '.'.'.' .'.'.'.'''! 

Uruga 

Twiaf,  yarn,  &c.. .."!.'.* 

Preuea  and  lypea  . . . .         

Oold  and  coin !!.'."" 

Total  value  of  export*  for  the 

,     .       ye«r  

In  Amarican  Teaiela 

In  foreign  roiaela ',, 


Value. 


dollar*. 


2,930 

!MW 

MO 

4.476 

163,1141 

m 

13,400 
5!M 

IS.IM 
783 

18,000 


664,443 

737,10!) 

703,306 

34,1108 


VAi.uEo^Import8j^ajojtho^J^  State,  from  China,  in  1842. 


A  R  T  I  0  L  B  8. 


Teaa 

Uofffu    

All  other  articlea.. 


Total  Talue  of  Import*. 


Value. 

dollara. 

4,367,101 

l,U68 

4,411,666 


8,700,733 


DOMESTIC    PRODUCE,    4c. 


Uinieog. 


dollara. 
171,780 
304,181 
13D,.^81 
a!«,780 
94,431 
134,709 
70,A6A 
00,900 
110,306 
64,070 
113,918 
99,303 
182,437 
68,471 


108,348 
3.\001 

118,904 
17,189 

435,766 
63,302 

187,430 

93,446 


Donieatia 
Cottona. 


I  Cotton  uuma- 
nufaottired. 


dollar!. 


14,931 

9,388 
14,981 
23,998 
36,173 
49,236 
88,498 
21.5,49» 
146,891 
174,737 
8.\74S 
301,131 
317,840 
M2,335 
361,003 
173,7.M 
337,470 
071,201 
630,931 


I    Total  Value 
of  all  Exporta.* 


dnllara. 

33,S»3 

14,193 

111 

190 

18,850 
10,740 


1,998 


1,M0 

e7',6M 
169,341 


The  unenumerated  article,  are  Included  in  the  total 


dnllara. 
388,333 
419,239 
288,373 
330,460 
160,039 
341,431 
190,861 
330,383 
360,750 
115,300 
344,700 
336,101 
437,774 
393,736 
335,301) 
341,563 
318,973 
653,581 
430,464 
409,186 
71.1,321 
737,509 
1,733,303 
1,110,013 


ralue  of  exporta. 


lrte».»i>-™, 


AMKHICAN  TRADK  WITH  CHINA. 


dii 


no,  in  1842. 


Value. 

dolUn. 

4«,oor 

'•• 

S,S3fl 

*■ 

WO 

•  • 

MO 

,, 

«.47fl 

..       163,114!! 

A»< 

•  • 

11,400 

.* 

5!M 

H,aM 

« , 

783 

18,000 

• 

604,443 

.     7»7,M9 

.     703,300 

34,1103 

f  of  Pnno  pal  Article,  of  Merchondlw  Imported  from  China  into  the  rrnitod  Stntog, 
from  18il  to  1844,  inclu«ive  ;  comiuled  from  the  sovoral  Annual  Accounts  of  th^ 
Irado  and  Navigation  of  the  United  Htutei,  by  the  Secretary  „f  the  Tremury 


li 


IMl, 
1833 
iN'iS 
1834 
18'iA 
1816 
1817, 
1828 


din. 


70 


1819!   4S 
1830,   IS 


H2. 


1831 ! 
1833 


78 
10 


1833  I3S 

1834  ga 
1833  303 
■83«;  113 
1887,  771 
1838|  804 
I83B  .. 
1840]  .. 
■841  .. 
1H41  .. 

1843  .. 

1844  .. 
IMS' 


din 

48,110 

30 

1,308 

t,ft30 

10,033 


i 


Ml 

111 


din. 


3,300 


ins 

17,000 

4,360 

300 


A30 
300 
330 

oig 

443 


din. 

'P07 
87,601 


S3 


1,338 


din, 

3«'47» 


i 


39 
183 


10 


1415 

001 


670 


111 

833 


lOOi         13 

81M  68,871 
AGO  70,933 


SOS       310 


din. 

300 
1>,030 


COTTONI. 


ki 


138 

60,830 


14,300 

84,100 

lli.'JSl, 

6,400 


4,000 

'483 


din. 

198,070 

7M,3ri 

393,684 

177,018 

310,348 

174,970 

171,668 

304,674 

431,873 

170,730 

87,181 

9S,07'i 

30,339 

46,H4S 

6,433 

38,348 

ati.'JOO 

37,019 

1,379 

1,100 

317 

S3 


in 


din. 
163 

07 

3N8 

M 
IS 


3 

SO 

1335 

87A0 
8910 

13 
1137 


1103 

SS 


16 
477 


dolUn. 

1,317,846 

1,389,110 

3,133,186 

3,430,886 

3,060,148 

1,740,704 

1,338,337 

1,334,100 

1,616,603 

071,670 

1,306,333 

3.037,303 

I,l(i3,l)83 

1,010,138 

937,017 

1,397,770 

3,104,981 

9e.\371 

078,183 

779,619 

383,773 

339,718 

330,339 

46,346 


din. 


16 
440 


003 
10 


10 

138 


din. 
733 
33d 

1,086 
1,748 

ir.us 

3,318 
1,080 
1,479 

104 

716 
1,338 

336 
1,119 

430 
1,000 
3,088 
7,567 
3,531 

511 
3,033 

717 

"36 
II 


din. 

100 

13 

930 

900 

1383 
IBS 

lOUO 
167 
310 

69 


U33 


13 


No. 


844 


13 
3130 


337 

lOfl 

38 

174 


No. 


960 

150 

5,376 

4,009 

4,508 

S,465 

6,833 

13,0!)9 

11,T,H 

3I,0H3 

5,393 

14,473 

10,513 

18,061 

7,630 

6.138 

4,713 

3,386 

6,346 

16,376 


i 


No. 


4,6SD 

3,499 

186,118 

96,511 

7,800 

101,790 

80,6IM 

76,141 

43,570 

133,<l8a 

78,706 

3,600 

8,S7a 

08,304 

is,7oa 

6 

141,818 

165,780 

8,S47 

30,377 


rea  Exported  to 
inclusive. 


\  Value 

SxportM.* 


llan. 

18,333 

9,339 

H,375 

0,460 

l),039 

3,451 

1,863 

),383 

>,750 

^390 

1,790 

1,101 

,774 

,736 

,304 

,563 

,973 

,581 

464 

186 

331 

509 

393 

)33 


Imports  from  China  into  the  United  States — continued. 

YBARS 
ending 
30th  of 

HlUIIHt 
WINK. 

ourFii, 

ciuu. 

oAnrHoa. 

INOIOU, 

Pirm. 

laroRTa  prom  china. 

Septero- 

Quau. 

Quan- 

Quan- 

Quao- 

Qutn. 

Quan- 

China 

tily. 

tity. 

llty. 

tity. 

tlty. 

tity. 

ware. 

Teaa. 

Sugar. 

Oaaala. 

gallnni. 

Iba. 

Iba. 

1      lb.. 

Ibi. 

Iba. 

dnllan. 

dollan. 

dnilara. 

dollan. 

1831 

743 

., 

339,687 

. . 

13,273 

1,320,910 

13,755 

57,078 

830 

8 

401,338 

.. 

.. 

.. 

17,900 

1,HS8,063 

53,318 

83,401 

l.SdO 

. . 

804,031 

a. 

.. 

,, 

21,003 

2,360,330 

13,428 

144,658 

331 

387 

1,043,300 

.. 

,, 

,, 

8,830 

3,78,5,683 

9,803 

141,163 

705 

13,073 

713,061 

18,960 

184 

3883 

39,930 

3,735,679 

3\001 

190,790 

603 

73,074 

895,244 

49,463 

2,933 

4041 

29,894 

3,740,413 

89,036 

370,196 

4,133 

319 

408,017 

33,103 

., 

3J76 

33,369 

1,711,185 

34,338 

58,784 

1818 

863 

61.313 

658,401 

81,683 

847 

12,477 

3,443,002 

6,249 

103,043 

336 

48,793 

333,689 

61,978 

P4,300 

1390 

12,401 

2,045,645 

70,362 

61,51(1 

301 

M3 

375,181 

,, 

aa 

8879 

10,974 

2,421,711 

40,482 

40,061 

3,766 

133 

231,973 

.. 

3008 

6,270 

1,416,046 

16,640 

31,638 

633 

'0,iJ53 

430,499 

3,319 

■  • 

7335 

10,010 

1,783,488 

16,022 

.10,935 

1833 

307 

3,101 

907,039 

67,060 

,, 

3371 

14,083 

9,484,603 

13,103 

93,617 

1834 

17,671 

10,440 

1,337,605 

4,390 

3,213 

4013 

13,790 

6,117,044 

46,331 

104,300 

I83S 

33,183 

I9I,,534 

1,033,305 

30,933 

, , 

4986 

17,073 

4,531,806 

29,047 

77,351 

1836 

36 

73,783 

1,110,903 

39,478 

8,833 

1387 

36,910 

5,341,810 

111,420 

89,310 

1837 

386 

1,133 

1,188,334 

338,097 

4,493 

1348 

38,439 

5,903,091 

131,001 

88,301 

1838 

sia 

65,813 

401,487 

13,333 

39,160 

1388 

0,733 

3,497,156 

3,075 

39,633 

1839...., 

.. 

1,100 

438,866 

667 

1,280 

34 

4,333 

3,438,419 

143 

31,667 

1840 

360 

1,549 

647,013 

103,640 

94,607 

745 

3,969 

5,427,010 

10,001 

40,023 

95 

.. 

963,536 

39,903 

3,706 

•  • 

1,390 

3,466,245 

0,345 

45,743 

>■ 

33,704 

133,383 

.. 

.. 

3620 

3,330 

4,367,101 

3,573 

43,133 

191 

300 

116,303 

33,319 

.. 

, , 

5,360 

3,776,464 

IS 

S3, 118 

1844 

1843 

117 

1,496 

1,076,869 

99,993 

•• 

1749 

11,483 

4,079,191 

403 

80,183 

Unenumerated  articles  have  been  of  very  unimportant  value,  and  are  included 
in  the  preceding  table  of  total  imports. 


\^.-  'I 
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AMERICA. 


'r:"':^^^^ir^^.i^,!^s^^^^... 


Y  B  A  R  S 

ending  aoth  of 
September. 


dollan. 
3.391,4(tr 
ofinjoii 
3,SM,I8£ 

«.6a3,076 

I.6SI,59} 

2,313^18 

4Si,3O0 

601,891 

78,984 

a  7,024 

4in,n9 

2gi),4S6 
378,830 


ISS.OOO 
718,661 
987,473 
477,003 
«e,A9a 
988,714 
971,660 
MifibS 


den.ble  p,«  „f  ,he  American  I. jrlri.      "'  ?     "'""""^  °»  '"'»■»'- 
offlcil  azporu  of  fte  t-nC^sltea  "'  "  "'™'"°'«'  "^  P'''  "'  ^' 

«»  engage  in  the»,  l„„g  .nd  l,.r.riZ ,  .  """°°"'  ''^  "«"■  '"y^riy 
f"m  'he  United  8,.tof„»:™2t1'°*™'"*'"-  ™«  «"' ""OertAe,,, 
««d  of  Cptoin  Kendrick  •  and  .uTa  *'"''  '°  ^°^-  ""^er  the  com- 

n«r«,.„es.cL,„f  J:  ™^«  *-'7'  ""^e  by  .hi.  .hip,  a>„„,  U,e 

e»PP0-t  of  .heir  clai™.  i„  J' Talr    ™h.t  "'*"''  '^  ""^  ''°"«'  «•»-'  '» 
proate.  from  ,he  „„„ber  of  the  .kin. T^       j      T"^"'  "  *"'-  ■*"<'ed  la.™ 

--^hed,  and  thi.  ,™de  iJCZTJlT  7  '"°"  P"'-  •="  «'^a«y  "imi- 

Ti.e  American,  no.   nly  0^1^  .InT     '  """■  '"'•"*"- 

.kin.,  for  .he  Chine..  n,Mke.    Clil  ?  °°'^'  '"  «™''  "^  ««'- 

ind„o«l  .„ch  con.pe.i.i„„,  .^a.  .^I  ^121'  ^'"'  "  *"'  ""°  P™"'""'- 
v,.iled.  The  American,;  however  wlhT  '""rr"'""  "  ""  P'«=»  "'""^'y 
oalyequailed  b,  .hooe  ^ho  f^^T^T     t  ff ?""  ""''   ''"*'>°°- 

■n.  -„.ai„.  of  iee . .,.  4her^!::t,ru.r.r  r  z:r:^„ -"-. 
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in  islands  and  regions  before  unknown.    These  perilous  voyages  were  princiDallv 
conducted  by  the  hardy  and  adventurous  fisherln  of  Stonington  Tn'Znec  .- 
cut.  .n  vessels  of  from  fifty  to  eighty  tons.      In  June.  1833.  the  nuZ  o 
schooners  employed   in  sealing,  from  Stonington  and  its  vicinity,  was  twe  ve 
whose  aggregate  tonnage  was  only  855  tons;  averaging  about  seventy  for  each 
vessel,  and  manned  by  202  men.-Pithin's  Statistics.  ^ 

.„>  Y^^^^u  Z  °*""^  '^''^"'"^nts  showing  the  value  of  the  furs  thus  pro- 
cu^ed  by  the  Amencans  for  the  Chinese  market.  An  American  gentleman, 
who  was  for  some  time  consul  at  Canton,  furnished  Mr.  Pitkin  with  a  state! 
ment  of  the  number  and  value  of  sea-otter  and  seal-skins,  imported  into  Can- 
ton,  m  Amencan  vessels,  from  June,  1800,  to  January,  1803,  with  the  number 
of  Amencan  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  same  period,  and 
the  value  of  exports,  for  each  year,  from  June  11,  1800,  to  June,  1802 

iVntT'^r  to  this  statement,  the  number  of  sea^tter  and  seal-skins'brought  to 
Canton  by  the  Amencans,  was  as  follows :— 


DATES. 


From  June  1  ItU,  1800,  to  April  ifTth,  1801 . 

From  May  15th,  1801,  to  June,  1802 

From  June,  180S,  to  January  9th,  1803.. . 


SEA    OTTER. 


Number. 


6,490 
H,187 

n,no 


34,337 


Value. 


dollars, 
123,050 
298,263 
374,000 


60S3I3 


SEAL    SKINS. 


Number. 


325,000 
426,750 
297,000 


1,048,750 


Value. 


doiiara. 
376,283 
J9335 
337,600 


907,278 


The  number  of  American  vessels,  entering  the  port  of  Canton,  during  the  first 
period,  was  thirty-three ;  of  which  seven  were  from  Boston,  seven  from  Phila- 
delplna,  and  all  the  otter-skins  were  bi-ought  in  the  vessels  from  the  former. 
The  number  of  vessels  in  the  second  period  was  thirty-four-fourteen  from  Bos- 
ton,  and  mne  from  Philadelphia ;  and  in  the  third,  the  number  was  thirty-three- 
eleven  from  the  fo -mer  place,  and  six  from  the  latter;  and  in  the  two  last  periods, 
most  of  the  otters  were  also  brought  by  the  Boston  vessels. 

According  to  the  same  statement,  the  exports  to  the  United  States  were:— 
For  the  first  period ^S^ 

••    "  second  period :;:::;;••;  J;^g;JJJ 

Averaging  those  two  years  about  3,200,000  dollars ;  and  the  value  of  skins  im- 
ported  during  the  same  periods,  was  about  1,080,000  dollars;  equal  to  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  exports.  Mr.  Pitkin  could  obtain  no  information,  as  to  the  value  of 
furs  and  skins  carried  to  Canton,  from  1803  to  1818. 

About  the  year  1819,  the  American  merchants  began  to  carry  British  woollen 
and  cotton  goods,  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  directly  to  China.  The  value 
of  British  goods,  imported  into  Canton  by  the  American  merchants,  1824- 
1825,  was  794,514  doUais;  and  in  1826—1827,  was  893.836  dollars. 

The  merchandise  thus  exported,  from  Great  Britain,  does  not  appear  in  the 
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American  custom-house  books;  and  makes 
American  exports  to  China. 


no  part  of  the  official  accounts  of 
This  trade  has  been  continued. 


Number  in 
the  Tariff. 


ARTIOLGS. 


a 

9 

la 

•l8 

s» 

33 
18 
37 

41 

46 

sa 

93 


56 

a 

8 

u 

IS 

16 
18 

20 

ai 

26 
87 

29 

SO 
31 

as 

36 

38 

2 

39 

41 

43 
44 

46 

48 
W) 
S8 

69 
61 


1.   R*W   PBODUOli. 

Aniseed  atars -,i-„,. 

Camphor P'"?!' 

Caaaiabudi ".', 3n' 

China-root 2°- 

GalangBl-root I." 2°* 

Gamboge ?°' 

Hartall  or  orplmem.".'  .*  .".':.■;:•••  do 

Musk V^«T 

Quicksilrer..       ...... , "S^'f 

Rhubarb.. .. . ...... ....;;.v;;:.p™i^ 

^''k.raw !!!!!.do 

Sugar.raw j. 

l"»<'^0'ie piculs  27,M2 

o""? do.       48S 

S»"';''°»B do.    6,386 

il^™P do.     1036 

Sy*""-: do.    4248 

Imperial  an.    .h  596 

Gunpowder ..do.    4709 


2.  Makufacturid  Abtichs. 


Bamboo  ware 


piculs 


Bone  and  horn  ware catties 


China-ware. 


catties 
'  piculs 


•  picala| 

Clothes,  readymade catties 

Copper,  (in,  and  pewter-ware.piculs 

Crackers  and  fireworks .Wes 

Fans  of  all  sorts 

Furniture 

Rlue . 

«'^""'"'>' •'.•.•.V.V.V.VaV.t 

Irory  ware ^ 

Kittysols ■/■ 

Ucqueredware....     Z?.,' 

Mat.  and mattiig.. .r.i.-.'.W.-.P'f^i' 

Mother  of  pearl  ware catties 

o«"ofri''sJS,V''«''~''°'''"-r«-'- 

Haintingoil ..'.V. •••••*'• 

Pictures"on  rice  papen .. . .•.V."'!?'^^/ 

[Paper  of  all  sort. pV„,, 

Prercrres .         1 

Rattan-work. .....;  •; ^".'l 

Silk,  thread  and  ribands" " ^""^^ 


Quantities. 


To  what  Countries  and 
Places  Exported. 


Hiii;    •,—  ■"-"  '""  "uanas catties 

Silk  piece  good. "io 

Shoes,  womens' Vil 

'"  .,  00. 

Tortoise  ;i.eli  wkre.V.'.V.'.V.V.ffl; 

Trunks,  leather „„,. 

^""""o- ...........i.oxe: 

Miscellaneous  exports  and   ar- 

holes,  not  enumerated  in  the 

taritr , 


8 

150 

6,244 

69 

320 

20 

12 

74 

10 

20 

412 

146 

4 


New  York 

Manilla   New  York,  Boston, 
and  Lima 

New  York 


Estimated  Value 
in  Spanish  Dollars. 


■        113,746 


113 
27 

723 

1,119 

51 

20,093 

15,980 

102 

13 

10,977 

131 

241 

116 

10,403 

3,032 

17 

31 

50 

800 

ao 

6,929 

591 

4,009 

129,144 

400 

10 

8 

162 

100 


New  fork  and  Mazatlaii .. . 

Lima 

New  York  aud  Boston .'.*.*.'.' 
New  York,  Lima,  and  Ma 

zatlan 

Manilla  and  New  York '.'.'.'." 


Manilla,    New  York,   Baltl 
more,   Boston,  Lima,  and 


{ 


{ 

{ 
{ 

{ 
{ 


MazaUan , 


Lima. 


) 


dollars, 

74 

3,423 

30,116 

1,115 

1,123 

86 

620 

800 

886 

2.330 

18,548 

24,350 

25 


3,064,920 


43 


New  York  and  Uma... 
New  York,  Lima  and  Sand 

wich  Islands 

Manilla,  New  York,  andB™! 

ton 

Manilla  New  York,  and  Sandl 

wich  Islands 

ManiUa,  Lima,  and  MsiilfaV, 
New  York  Boston,  Lima,  gee. 
""i"».  New  York.  Boston, 
.."'!'.,"*"^'"<''»  Islands .... 
"»"","•;  New  York,   Lima, 

and  Mazatlan....  ' 

Lima 

t '  S*^  ^"'■^  ""<•  Lima ... . 

{i''wTc?Tsfe„'£-.':'."''«''"^- 


} 


Lima   Mazatlan,  and  Sand- 
wich Islands 
New    York, 
Lima 


Boston,     and 


{| 

!|      

I  Manilla,  New  York,  Bo»tD.., 
1       .tl5?'..'^."^*?"*"'»''<'Sand 


New  York,  Boston,  and  Bal-l 
timore 


Ne^  York 
Islands. 


and    Sandwich 


wich  Islands  . 

Sandwich  Inlands 

Manilla  and  New  York. . 

New  York '" 

New  York,  Boston.  MaaaV 
Ian,  Lima,  and  Sandwich 
Islands 


• 


123,430 


5,168,549 
1,002 

66 
8,675 

1,020 

2,668 
15,070 

13,234 

2,630 

156 

8,850 

430 

2,335 

8,034 

80,766 

5,S90 

1,020 

4,328 

300 

40 

262 

27,182 

12,745 

24,056 

1.160,835 

335 

90 

33 

3,528 
6,(172 

123.450 


Ciii.ton,  the  31st  of  December,  1844, 


_I^!?Ll?.'«ojof  exports  .^ 6,686,171 

FRANCIS  C.  MACGRRGOR, 
Her  Majemy's  Ci.nsul. 


Hcial  accounts  of 


the  Port  of  Canton, 
to    the  Countries 
iber,  1844,  viz.:— 


ind 


E«tim>ted  Value 
in  Spanish  Dollan. 


wton, 


Ma. 


aid. 
and 


{ 


11-  ^ 
ad    l 


rid- 


} 
...   } 


doIIan, 

74 

3,4i)S 

30,116 

MIS 

1,129 

ss 

620 

800 

885 

i,3S0 

18,548 

24,390 
25 


3,064,920 


4S 

5,168,540 
1,002 

65 


8,575 

1,020 

2,568 
IS,070 

15,234 

2,630 

156 

8,850 

430 

2,535 

8,034 

80,786 

5,S0O 

1,020 

4,328 

300 

40 

202 

27,182 

12,743 

24,0M 

1.160,833 

325 

90 

33 

3,528 
6,(172 

123,460 


l_     6,686,171 
il. 


n.  j 
,-] 

•r 

I 
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Rbtcbw  of  the  Quantities  and  Value  of  Merohandise  Imported  into  the  Porf  nf  ron*^« 


,    NumtMr 
in  the  Tariff. 


ARTICLES. 


47 


13 


14 


20 
30 


45 
3 
10 
12 
22 

32 
34 
35 
39 


46 


Quantitlea. 


1.  UAHOWAOTvtn  Of  Woot. 

Broad  woollena cUaon 

Narrow  ditto & 

cuaitu ..;X 

2.  WANurAOTOKis  Or  Cotton. 

ter.i.':?f:::::::::::::::'-T 

Ditto  twilled ■  .  •  d? 

Chintws  and  print* Ido' 

Handkerchief. doiena 

Oottona  not  enumerated Talue 

Cotton  yam  and  thread picnii 

8.    HlSOILUNIODl    ARTIOLU,    IUw 
*I«D  HANUrtCTDhBD. 

Oloeka,  wooden,  naedlea,  dtc. . .  .Talne 

Eanhenwaro  of  all  kindi. do. 

GtaM  and  glaaaware do! 

MeUto,  iron  in  bar»,  bolu,  &o..picaIa 

^•^ do, 

IP?"" do 


nnmber. 

015 

068 

4,838 


90,323 


From   what  Countriea  and 
Placea  imported. 


Tin. 


do. 


j„,  Tin  plate. bo„« 

B'«"ett?.^.*.?'^r.: "p-ri: 

g5S5!!""' ..•.•.•■.•.•.VcK'; 

l^tou BicuU 

GioMng,  fir.t  quaUty f.  .do 

Ditto,  .eeond  ditto do 

Pepper do! 

Ratuna do 

Rice  and  paddy do' 

SUna  and  fur.,  yiz.  :— 

Oxhide.,  beaver,  fox,  aea-otter,  and 

Wood,  aandal pievlm 

aapan ...do 

MiMellaneon.  import.,  ioelndiug  ar- 
ticle, not  enumerated  in  tlie  tariff, 

4.  TtSAIDKI 


110,140 

3,130 

230 

30,548 
1,788 


6,966 
95 
30 

2,929 

22,508 

306 

1,088 

198 

334i 

027 

3,686 

19,630 

493) 
1,980} 
6,818 
1,746 
48,646 


17,962 
060 
170 


New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boaton,  Baltimore,  and 
Salem. 


E'timated  Value 
in  Spaniah  Dollar.. 


NewYork 

Now  York " 

NewYork ;..■ 

New  York  and  LiTerpooI... 
New  York,  Boaton,  and  Phi- 

ladelphia 

NewYork !... 


Singapore 

NewYork 

NewYork '.'.[', 

Singapore '" 

NewYork ....".. 

New  Orleana,  and  Bombay.. 
New  York,  and   BalUmore, 

Philadelphia. 

Singapore 

Singapore 

Manilla,  Bali,  Batatia 


New  York  and  Philadelphia 

South  Sea  lalandi 

Manilla 


Boaton,  Mexico,  and  Lima  . 


Totel. 


dollar.. 

8,390 
1,280 

0,851 


253,386 

19,224 

301,265 

9,500 

6S> 

30,648 

43,482 


6,968 
23 
30 

4,872 

108,499 

2,160 
19,894 
1,190 
1,510 
3,485 
7,384 
166,968 

137,360 

36,446 

6,125 

83,232 


30,264 

8,622 

319 

18,679 

1,125,700 

2,445,870 


N.B.-In  the.,  retnrn.  are  not  Included  the  T^"^-^;  ofmerchandi..  imports!  Into  Ca„h,n  Wd  Macao,  in  Portal 

Canton,  Slat  of  December,  1844.  FRANCIS  C.  HACOREGOR, 

Her  Majeaty'a  Connl. 


CHAPTER    XXVI. 

TRADE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  FOREIGN 
WEST  INDIES,  MEXICO,  CENTRAL  AMERICA,  AND  THE  STATES  OF  SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

In  defiance  of  the  suicidal  commercial  poUcy  of  France.  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
which  prohibited  any  legal  trade  or  intercourse  on  the  part  of  foreign  subjects  or 
citizens,  with  their  possessions  on  the  continent  of  America  and  the  West  India 
Islands,  the  Anglo-Americans  persevered  and  succeeded,  during  war  and  peace, 
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in  supplying  with  provisions  and  merchandise,  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Por- 
tuguese colonies. 

In  some  instances,  France  allowed  her  colonies  to  receive  foreign  articles,  which 
could  not  be  supplied  by  the  mother  country;  and  those  legal  imports  into  the 
*  rench  colonies,  from  the  United  States,  amounted  in  1 786,  to  13,263,000  livres  or 
about  (at  the  then  value  of  French  money  in  the  West  Indies)  520,000/.  sterling. 
Imports  by  American  ships  from  these  colonies,  amounted  to  about  7,263,000 
hvres.    The  extent  and  value  of  the  illicit  trade  has  at  all  times  b^^en  uncertain. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  late  war,  declared  by  France  against  Great 
Bntain,  m  the  winter  of  1793,  France  oflFered  to  secure  to  the  United  States  the 
trade  of  her  colonies  by  a  national  compact:  accompanied  by  a  new  treaty  of 
alliance,  under  which  the  French  colonies  were  to  be  afterwards  ceded  to  France. 
Ihe  Amencan  government  did  not  consider  it  politic  to  accept  the  offer 

nor.^^"^lf^7'''  ^r'"'  ^"""'^  ^'^  *=°™P^"«'^  *°  ^«*^«  °P«»  h«'  colonial 

S  1  I      \  Z    '  r^  *''  '^'"'''"^"^  """^  *  P""^'P«1  ^•^"e  in  the  trade 
vith  the  French   West  India  islands.    The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  in 
each  year,  from  1795  to  1801,  are  stated  as  follows  by  Mr.  Pitkin :- 


Years. 


1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 


Exports. 


Imports. 


dollars. 
4,9o  1,952 
8,408,943 
8,565,053 
5,344,690 


dollars. 
15,751,758 
15,743,774 
14,030,337 
15,380,091 


Years. 


1799 
1800 
1801 


Exports. 


dollars. 
2,776,604 
5,123,433 
7,147,972 


Imports. 


dollars. 
2,022,929 
9,385,111 
13,593,255 


During  the  years  1804,  1805,  1806,  and  1807,  the  average  value  of  American 
domestic  produce,  carried  to  the  French  islands,  was  about  2,800,000  dollars 
and  of  foreign  produce,  between  3,000,000  dollars  and  4,000,000  dollars  The 
imports  from  them  into  the  United  States,  during  this  period,  were  to  a  much 
larger  amount,  the  greatest  part  of  the  imports  were  afterwards  re-exported  to 
trance  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  After  that  period,  most  of  the  French  West 
India  islands  were  captured  by  the  British. 

On  the  restoration  of  peace,  in  1814,  France  resumed  her  former  system  of 
CO  on.al  policy ;  but  the  value  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  islands  remaining,  after  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo,  had  been  compara- 
tive^ of  httle  .mportance.-(See  Tables  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  States,  I.) 

HAYTi.-The  American  trade  with  the  island  of  Hayti,  since  it  came  under 
the  government  of  the  blacks,  has  been  continued:  and  since  1821,  has  far 
exceeded  that  with  the  islands  still  remaining  in  the  possession  of  France.  The 
principal  art.cles  exported  to  Hayti,  are  flour,  rice,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard,  hams, 
ch  ese,a..dfish;  and  coffee  and  cocoa  are  the  chief  articles  received  in  return. 
— (oee  J/ables  hereafter.) 


inish,  and  Por- 
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f"'erican  Trade  with  Spanish  West  Indies  and  Arnerican  Co/o«/...- During 

to^lZT^"'"K''^"t'^''''''''''''''  *'^  principal  carriers  of  the  rich 

irom  1795  to  1801,  were  as  follows  :— 


Years. 


1795 
1796 
1797 
1798 


Exports. 


dollars. 
1,389,219 
1,821,347 
3,595,519 
5,082,127 


Imports. 


dollars. 
1,739,138 
1,718,026 
4,123,362 
8,139,167 


Years. 


1799 
1800 
1801 


Exports. 


dollars. 
8,993,401 
8,270,400 
8,437,659 


Imports. 


dollars. 
10,974,295 
10,587,566 
12,799,878 


ifloJf'  TIT  ""^  ''°'"''*^'  '"'^  ^"'•«"  P™*^"'"  *'»  '^^  SP'^"^'^  colomes,  from 
1804  to  1820,  were  estimated  as  foUows ;— 


Years. 


1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 


Domestic 
Produce. 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 
1,725,662 
2,806,112 
2,391,172 
2,470,472 

631,086 
3,352,271 
3,182,318 
3,606,510 
2,640,502 


dollars. 
1,176,998 
4,884,776 
8,476,061 
9,870,753 
3,545,967 
3,333,346 
3,604,791 
3,973,099 
1,331,638 


Years. 


1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars. 
2,809,705 
1,971,886 
2,832,828 
2,732,226 
3,606,588 
3,531,769 
3,519,366 
3,439,365 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 

183,549 

48,408 

866,048 

3,048,386 

3,477,511 

2,380,464 

2,980,717 

2,545,717 


The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba  has  been  of  considerable  extent, 
the  exports  consist  of  quantities  of  flour,  also  beef,  pork,  dried  fish,  and  lard. 
Amencan  manufactures,  such  as  household  furniture,  coaches  and  carriages  of 
different  sorts,  saddlery,  hats,  combs,  buttons,  gunpowder,  glass,  leather,  boots 
and  shoes  soap,  and  taUow  candles,  together  with  spermaceti,  and  several  minor 
articles.     In  return  for  these,  the  imports  are  sugar,  neariy  one-half  of  that 
which  IS  imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  parts  of  the  world  has  been 
received  from  that  island,  and  from  the  same  source  we  have  received  more 
than  one-third  of  our  coffee.     With  other  parts  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
with  Mexico,  the  Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Buenos  Ayres,  Chili,  and  Peru 
the  Amencan  trade  has  been,  and  is,  of  considerable  importance;  Mexico,  the 
Central  Republic,  Columbia,  Brazil,  Buenos  Ayres,   and  Chili,  are  markets 
for  domestic  produce,  manufactures  of  cotton,  &c.     The  exports   to   Brazil 
of  Amencan  domcsfc,"  produce,  consist  of,  viz. :  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams, 
and   butter,   candle.      ^   spermaceti   and   tallow,  whale  oil,  household  furni- 
ture, hats,  shoes,  and  boots,  soap,  cotton  goods,  and  gunpowder;    and  also 
foreign  articles,  such  as  cotton  and  hempen  goods,  sail  duck,  cordage,  teas,  and 
spices ;  the  Amencan  ships  bringing  back  copper  and  raw  hides,  sugar,  coffee,  as 
well  as  goiu  and  silver  coin. 
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CnllT     ,,     T'  "  "'P"**'  ~'''°""*  °^  *^«  <'°'»'»«'<'«  ^'th  the  island  of 

of  suir   r    ^^i    ^**''  ^"'*'^  ®^**^»  *'"'*«™'''  ^K^^l'^r  with  the  quantity 
l^lg^Vooge^moU^  i,  each  year,  Bince  that  period,  ^z. :_ 


Years.  Imports. 


dollars. 
6,584,849 
7,299,322 
6,952,381 
7,899,326 
7,556,412 
7,658,759 
7,241,849 
6,123,135 
4,866,524 
5,577,230 
8,371,797 
7,068,857 


Exports. 


dollars, 
4,540,680 
4,270,618 
5,405,365 
5,807,533 
5,120,702 
6,132,432 
6,816,088 
6,403,991 
5,578,889 
4,916,735 
4,893,842 
5,312,151 


Years. 


Imports. 


1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1844 


dollars. 

9,754,787 

9,096,002 


12,447,922 

11,694,812 

12,599,843 

9,835,477 

11,567,027 

7,650,429 

3.326,797 

5,238,595 


Exports. 


dollars. 
5,672,700 
5,352,435 


6,367,603 
6,175,758 
6,116,831 
6,310,515 
5,739,082 
4,770,449 
5,015,933 
9,930,421 


The  following  quantities  of  sugar,  coffee,  "^d  molasses,  have  been  imported 


Years. 


Brown  Sugar. 


White  or  Clayed 
Sugar. 


Coffee. 


1821 
1825 
1831 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


lbs. 
29,651,810 
31,387,099 
39,363,080 
48,126,706 
90,384,397 
67,586,332 
31,628,319 
114,362,368 


lbs. 

6,165,645 

6,914,813 

10,326,218 

12,967,463 

15,215,291 

15,224,332 

1,076.449 

4,720,678 


lbs. 
9,113,866 
19,167,025 
38,097.122 
25,331,888 
17,198,573 
14,321,458 
16,611,987 
18,628,875 


Molasses. 


gallons. 
4,738,156 
6,214,367 
10,449,437 
15,377,778 
15,694,753 
13,526,616 
98,715,755 
194,059,165 


■^t  J  !  TT  '"!  °^  •^*""''*^"  P''°'^"^^  usually  shipped  from  the  United 
.totes  to  Cuba,  are  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  hams,  lard,  butter,  rice,  lumber,  whale 
0  1    and  various  domestic  manufactures,  as  household  furniture,  coaches,  and 

boots  and  shoes,  spermaceti  and  tallow  candles,  and  soap ;  and  of  foreign  pro- 
duce^  cotton,  s.lk,  flax  and  hempen  goods,  some  wines,  teas,  spices,  &c. 

theforwtry'efr::!'"'  '°^''  '-^^ '-''  ^-^ ''-''  -^-'^^  *°  ^^^^  ^--^ 


Years. 


1821 
1825 
1830 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Flour 


barrels. 
156,071 
109,698 
77,598 
69,819 
69,337 
46,846 
29,43? 
24,875 


Beef. 


barrels. 
12,364 
13,170 
9,794 
4,029 
6,271 
6,286 

7,800 


Pork. 


Dried  Fish. 


barrels. 
8,509 
1,410 
9,706 
3,628 
4,436 
4,146 
3,352 
6,164 


quintals. 
41,614 
51,280 
73,948 
69,018 
77,219 
86,110 
46,307 

107,493 


Lard. 


lbs. 
2,398,259 
3,274,107 
4,609,493 
5,539,245 
7,358,111 
5,318,875 
4,400,122 
6,390,873 


;th  tbe  island  of 
nth  the  quantity 
period,  viz. : — 

Exports. 

dollars. 
5,672,700 
5,352,435 


6,367,603 
6,175,758 
6,116,831 
6,310,515 
5,739,082 
4,770,449 
5,015,933 
9,930,421 

been  imported 


Molasses. 

gallons. 

4,738,156 

6,214,367 

10,449,437 

15,377,778 

15,694,753 

13,526,616 

98,715,755 

194.059,165 

»m  the  United 
lumber,  whale 
coaches,  and 
ttons,  leather, 

foreign  pro- 
&c. 

Cuba  during 


Lard. 


lbs. 
2,398,259 
3,274,107 
4,609,493 
5,539,245 
7,358,111 
5,318.875 
4,400,122 
6,390,873 
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The  value  of  the  following  domestic  manufactures,  exported  to  Cuba,  in  the 
year  1830,  was  estimated  at  more  flian  800,000  dollars,  viz. :— in 


Household  furniture    . 
Coaches,  and  other  carriajres 
Hats.        .        .        .     *  . 
Saddlery 
Glass 

Gunpowder    . 
Combs  and  buttons     . 
Leather,  hoots  and  shoes 
Soap,  and  tallow  candles 
Spermaceti  caudles 


68,673 

16,945 

182,216 

21,961 

20,688 

62,722 

33,738 

157,738 

217,990 

62,413 


Total     ......        .  835  084 

me  Araencan  tonnage,  employed  in  the  trade  with  Cuba,  since  1821, 
has  vaned  from  about  100,000  to  130,000  tons  in  each  year  (including  the 
repeated  voyages),  and  with  the  port  of  Havanna  ha.,  in  some  years,  far 
exceeded  that  of  all  other  nations. 

Inl827,the  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  from  this  port,  with 
their  tonnage,  was  as  follows :— 


COUNTRIES. 

E  N  T  B  R  E  D. 

0  L  K  A  11  K  D. 

Veiaela. 

Tonnage. 

VemeU. 

Tonnage. 

United  Sutes 

Spain 

England 

France  

Denmark 

number. 
785 
87 
71 
48 
31 
14 
24 
12 

8 

6 

3 

S 

1 

tons. 

125,087 

5,412 

12,337 

9,813 

3,458 

V69 

4,284 

2,021 

1,386 

1,322 

443 

476 

247 

334 

number. 
667 
80 
63 
38 
17 
13 
19 
13 

7 

5 

a 

2 

ton*. 

103,305 

7,098 

8,110 

7,477 

3,114 

3,589 

3,471 

2,251 

1,313 

1,165 

360 

476 

Bremen 

Keiherland 

Hamburg 

Sardinia 

TuKany 

Sweden 

Runia 

Sicily 

Prunia 

ToUl,18a7 

„     1843 

„     1844 

1053 
1453 
1678 

169,381 

016 
14.V) 
1638 

147,731 

The  quantity  of  sugar  and  coflee  imported  into  the  United  States,  since  1821 
from  this  island,  has  been,  of  the  former,  nearly  one-half,  and  of  the  lai.e-  from' 
one-third  to  one-half  of  all  those  articles  imported,  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
during  this  period. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  proportions  of  imports  during  the  Year 
ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


FROM 


Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

leneriffe 

Uanilia ! 

Cuba ■■■ 

Other  Sp«ni»h  Wett  Indies 


Total 
Imports. 


In 
American 
Vent  la. 


252,127 

38I,2iJ7 

61,663 

734,811 

9,930,431 

2,425,203 


214,204 

322,491 

62,050 

724,811 

9,823,521 

2,305,185 


In 
Foreign 
Venels. 


37,833 

58,746 

9,603 

10(5,900 
30,017 


Total  from 

Spanish 

Dominions. 


13,775,451 


See  tables  of   exports  to  foreign  West   Indies  and  South  America,  &c., 
hereafter. 
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.      Porto  Rico.— In  an  official  document,  published  at  Porto  Rico,  the  Reneral 
trade,  in  1842,  was  stated  as  follows  :— 


From  the  above-mentioned  documents,  I  find  that  the   total 

importations  for  that  year  amounted  to 

dollars  cts. 
3,410,577  67 
1,456,998  05 
151,371  12 
139,502  57 
598,954  53 


dollars    cts. 
5,757,403  84 


Of  which  were  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms 
In  American  bottoms  .... 

In  French  bottoms  ... 

In  English  bottoms    .         .         .         .     '    . 
In  all  other  foreign  bottoms    . 


That  the  total  exportations  for  the  same  year  amounted  to 


Of  which  were  exported  in  Spanish  bottoms 

In  American  bottoms 

In  French  bottoms 

In  English  bottoms  • 

In  all  other  foreign  bottoms 


1,563,109  19 

2,453,299  32 

911,138  31 

554,126  88 

947,583  65 


5,757,403  84 
6,429,257  3r} 


That  the  number  of  vessels  "arriving"  and  "departing"  are  :— 

Spanish  vessels ^'"*"'"- 

American  vessels 

French  vessels    .         .    n    • 

English  vessels 

All  other  foreign  vessels 


6,429,257  35 


594 

438 

143 

88 

85 


Departures. 
509 
399 
137 

91 

81 


That  the  commercial  revenue  is  this: 

Amount  of  duties  collected  on  imports         .... 

exports     .... 
tonnage  and  anchorage  dues  . 


» 
>» 


» 


1348 


1217 


dollars      cts. 

1,026,266  95 

313,201  25 

98,882  98 


_  _  1,438,351  18 
Total  Export,  to  the  following  Countries,  since  their  Independence  as  separate 
Governments. 


YBARS. 

Mexico. 

1821 

dollun. 

1829 

6,4V(),144 

6,281,0.')0 

4,173,267 

2,886,484 

2,331,151 

4,837,458 

6,178,218 

3.467,341 

6,408,091 

3,266,033 

B,0»'>,221 

6,0.1,633 

3,880,323 

2,164,097 

2,787,362 

2,113,241 

3,036,620 

1,634,233 

1.471.037 

1.7»4.M3H 

1823 

1824 

1823 

1836 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

184S 

1844 1 

Veneinela, 

New  Granada, 

and  Peru. 


dollars. 


2,239,253 
1,062,672 
944,/i34 
884,324 
767,348 
496,000 
638,149 
1,118,024 
»37,643 
795,567 
1,064,016 
829,359 
1,080,109 
724,739 
750,780 
019,123 
872.037 
769,936 

74S.4AS 

6711886 


Central 
America 


dollar*. 


09,922 
119,774 
224,772 
169,273 
239,834 
250,118 
306,497 
333,307 
373,016 
184,149 
183,793 
180,518 
197,663 
243,040 
210,342 
217,946 
140,913 
69,466 
go  aoQ 

130i27a 


BraiU. 


dollam. 

1,381,760 

1,463,039 

1,341,390 

2,301,904 

2,393,754 

3,300,340 

1,863,806 

1,988,705 

1,929,927 

1,843,238 

2,076,095 

2,064,794 

8,273,101 

2,059,351 

2,608,656 

3,094,936 

1,743,200 

2,667,194 

2,637,485 

2,906,374 

3,317,273 

2,601,502 

3,818,252     I 


Argentine 

and  Ciaplatioe 

Republics, 


dollars. 


673,320 
379,340 
151,204 
154,228 
626,032 
629,887 
639,770 
823,040 
699,738 
971337 
708,918 
384,933 
373,872 
296,994 
463,363 
319,006 
818,170 
^  681,128 

966,466 


cuu. 


dollars. 


021,438 

1,447,498 

1,703,601 

2,629,403 

1,421,1.34 

1,336,114 

1,368,153 

1,231,119 

1,463,940 

1,476,355 

941,884 

937,9r. 

1,487,799 

1,370,264 

1,794,633 

1,738,839 

1,103,988 

1,639,676 


Hajti. 

dullars. 


975,1.58 
823,178 


1,609,033 
1.437,963 


010,255 
1,122,599 
1,037,216 
1,165,557 

899.966 


TKADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  THE  FOREIGN  WEST  INDIES.        951 

VAI.U.  of  Import,  into  the  United  States  from  1821  to  1844,  inclusive,  from  the  follow- 
mg  Countries,  viz.  : 


YBAR8. 

Texu. 

I8S1 

dolUri. 

I8M 

18SS 

18M 

ISSS 

,^ 

I8S6 

18«7 

" 

1818 

" 

18» 

" 

1830 

1831 

I83t 

1833 

1834 

1839 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

I84J 

1843 

163,384 
163,718 
818,110 

303,847 

480,89* 
443,399 
678,381 

1844 

Mexico. 


dolltri. 


4,044,647 
3,910,108 
A,«8I,807 
4,814,386 
S,0M,76I 
5,333,141 
3,106,746 
4,293,591 
3,453,818 
8,066,068 
9,400,446 
3,015,819 
5,654,003 
8,500,709 
8,137,133 
4,175,001 
3,384,057 
1,995,096 
V83,406 
3,887,003 


C'olumbU.*, 


Central 
Ameiicii. 


dullira. 


1,837,030 
*,079,724 
1,350,348 
1,484,810 
1,155,310 
1,IM,0SS 
1,107,154 
1,439,183 
1,534,633 
1,737,188 
1,663,704 
1,696,630 
1,567,345 
1,615,340 
3,073,310 
1.573,548 
3,156,111 
1.933,819 
1,443,376 
1,800,010 


dollara. 


56,780 
304,370 
351,343 
304,770 
311,931 
303,883 
188,504 
388310 
S6a,7J6 
170,968 
113,450 
193,304 
163,403 
155,614 
191,843 
180,021 
180,911 
134,034 
133,107 
323,408 


Brazil. 


dollar!. 
605,130 
1,486,867 
1,214,810 
3,074,119 
1,156,707 
3,156,678 
1,060,971 
S,«g7,753 
3,335,467 
1,491,460 
3,173,830 
3,800,845 
5,089,093 
4,739,960 
3,574,406 
7,310,100 
4,9913*8 
3,101,338 
6,191,093 
4,927,196 
0,303,683 
\048,814 
3,947,638 
6383,806 


Argentine 
Republic. 


dollan. 


*  Inclndiog  Veneiueh,  New  Oranida,  and  Peiu. 


749.771 

8^3,769 
80,068 

817,406 

913,114 
1,431363 

938,108 
1,560,171 
1.377,117 
1,430,118 

878,618 
1,088303 

088,441 
1,010,908 
1,180,646 

787,964 
1,987,747 
1,835,623 

708,488 
1,411,191 


129,519 
629,049 
184,693 
781303 
416,118 
183385 
413,758 
504,633 
834,130 
787,400 
917,095 
811,497 
1,180,156 
941,005 
1,186,641 
1,616,889 
1,280,980 
831,039 
887,500 
785,370 


Hajrtl. 


d.llan. 
3,240,257 
3,341317 
3352,733 
2,347,335 
3,005,339 
1311,886 
1,781.300 
2.103385 
1,790.800 
1.597,140 
1,580,578 
1,033,380 
1,740356 
3,118,717 
1347,556 
1338,019 
■  340,886 
1,378,76* 
1377,089 
1,283,814 
1309,684 
1,366,997 

898,447 
1,441344 


Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  Imports  from  and  Exports  to  each  of  the  followinir 
Countnes  ,n  Amenca  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Year  ending  September  3^ 
1842,  and  nme  Months  ending  June  30,  1843,  and  the  Year  ending  30th  of  Januaiy 


COUNTRIEa  ,Jp»2?u. 


French     Writ 

Iiidiee 

I,      Gnlana 

Hiquelcin  anil 
French  fiih- 
eriea 

Hajtl 

Spain  on   the 

Hediterraiiean 

Cuba 

Other  Spaniah 
Weatlndiei 

Te»a» 

Mexico 

Venezuela.,,, 

New  Granada. 

Centr  America 

Brazil 

Argentine  re- 
public  

C'aplatine  di>.. 

Chili 

Peru 

South  America 
generally... 


dollara. 

109,160 
60,172 


1,366,997 


1843  EXPORTS. 


t  a 

an. 


dullara. 

496,397 
44,063 


4,031 
844,461 


1,065,640    111,898 
7,660,430  4,107,408 


1,517,001 

480,802 

1, 993,096 

1344,342 

176,316 

124,094 


5,048314  2,225,571 


1,835,623  265,356 
681,918  201,699' 
831,030  1,370,041 
204,768 


a.  a, 


dollara. 

23,609 
1,030 


55314 


dullara. 

619,006 
45,093 


1843 
Importa. 


dollara. 

133,921 
40,411 


4,932  no 

890,966     898,447 


16378    388,476    415,060 
573,981  4,770,449'5,0I5,933  2,926323 


1843  EXPORTS. 


I  8 


doltara. 

181,838 
46,374 


5,318 
610,796 


II 


dollara. 
18,108 


dollara. 

394,936 
45,374 


19,718 
127,951 
564,8C2 
166332 
48.361 
22,817 
376,031 

14.5,005 

67368 

368,735 


147,333,      1,200     148,432 


630,531  1,076,135 
406,029     445,889 

1334,333  2,7Sl,4«6 

666,212:1,191,280 

103,724     115,733 

69,466     132,167 

3,601302  3,947,658 

411,261     793,488 

369,067  I    121,753 

1,639,6761   857,556 

135,503 


443,034 

108,140 

007,745 

483,077 

73,009 

34,460 

1,568,684 

16S383 
219,576 
869,883 

98,713 


1844 
Imporla. 


dullara. 

374,096 
38,333 


,       8,318        ..  3,484 

48,574     683370  1,441.344  1,083,807 


1644  EXPORTS. 


dollara. 


I? 


dollara 


681,568     38,978 
56,000       1,088 


399,876  3  •!36,797 


11,331 

37,713 

564,193 

100,435. 

89,044 

18,497 

333J04 


458,386 
142,963 

1,471,037 

683,603 

161,063 

,     83,966 

I,79i,388 


94,026  362,100 
753491  295,138 
1711,680  1,049,463 


9.930,4214,304,063 


3,415,103 
078,581  { 

3,387,003 

1,436,4791 
189,616 
323,4081 

6,883,806 

1,431,193 
144,763 
763,370 
184,434 


98,718 


636,963 

196.447 
1,892.7,'S2 

443,491 
75,621 

103,377 
3,400,418 


45,540 


TOTAL. 


dullara, 

617,346 
870304 


8,484 
1,138,886 


934333  8,338398 


5,177 
81,101 

502,081 
88,741 
49,235 
46390 

408334 


346,330  268,960 

394,366|    07310 

890,645  348376 

14,083      1,764 

138,938 


643,130 
377,548 

1.794338 
531,333 
134,846 
150,276 

2318381 

804,280 

463,176 

1,106,331 

16307 

128,938 


952 


AMERICA. 


COUNTRIES. 


IMt 


AmillOAN 

ToNMiaa, 


Swediah  We«t  Indin 

Danhb  Wmi  /ndlci. 

Dutch  But  IndlM.. 

Oiitoh  Wutlndln.. 

Dutch  Ouiuia ... , 

Britlab  But  ludlea  . 

Mauriliu 

Auttnlla , 

CiM  of  Good  HOM. 
Britlih  Wnt  Indfei. 

Britiah  OoiaDa . , 

Honduna 

Britlah  ilmericao  co- 
lon Im  

BourboD 

ft«noh  Wft  Indiea, 

mneh  Guiana 

Miqnoion  ft  Pkvneb 

_AaheilM 

Haytl 

Maniila  and  Philip, 
pine  ialanda 

foiio  k'ico  '.'."'. '.y.'. '. 

Taiaa 

Mexico 

Venesuela 

NewOraDada 

Central  America.... 

Braall 

Ariantine  Republic. 
CUplaliae  Republio. 

Peru.!!".".*'.'.'."..'.'.'!'." 
South  America,  ■eae- 

rally '.. 

China !"! 

Wert  Indies,  senell 

rally 

South  Seaa 

Sandwich  ialanda. . . 
Nortb-weat  coaat  ofl 

America 


Entered  Clearfd 
the      from  tbe 
United     United 
Sutea.    States. 


PoBiiaw 
ToMHAea. 


Rotered 

the 
United 
Slates. 


1843 


AMiaiCAH 
ToNNtOB. 


Cleared  Entered  Cleared 
''""*•  „«ke  from  the 
United  United  United 
Statoa.     States.     States. 


FoaaiON 

TOHNAGa. 


Entered  Cleared 

the      from  tbe 

United  I  United 

States.     Slates. 


AuiaiciM 

TUHNAOa. 


FORIION 
TONMAOI. 


Entered 

the 
United 
Slates. 


1,986 


36,881 

r,817 

1/0,76. 

86,838 

n,490 

13,481 

H,M7 

1,837 

8,181 

37,088 

■  1,617 

«,104 

3,073 

316 


13,198 


89,946 
799 


Total. 


890,303 


333,883 

si9V790 
1,313 

S,e03 
11,113 

4.797 

181,436 
39,865 

34,316 

18,913 

9,743 

LfilS 

1,638 

87,778 
1,188 

14,318 
7,093 


1,887 
7,339 

16,910 

80,481 

310 

301 


389,830     417,409 
..I  98 

6,130         1,180 


934,047 


393 


410 

314 

10,737 

1,301 

1.768 

1,880 

3,7961 

744 

3.393 

3,360 

938 


363 
71 


387 

446 
363 


9,719 
1.134 
1.369 
1,336 
3,111 
161 
163 
1,643 

"818 
694 


300,806 

1.173 
316 


16,468 

4,613 

117.847 

83,343 

1,896 

9,991 


1,090 
33^466 
0,836 
3,733 
8,186 
177 


301,607 

363 

34,000 

737 

1,339 
16,606 

1.401 

136,838 

18,361 

1,801 

8,030 


114,113 


807 


7,069 
171 

1,176 


364       13,460 

710  141 

33,396 
1,130 


446,6861    468,676    889,789 


1.348  360 

33,060         3,179 
3,144  300 

6,838 
8,878 
446 

758 
13,333 

18,038 

36,349 

893 


648,9751    368,944 


333,093 
103 


136 
717 


4,897 
840 

"884 


1,393 
"803 


169 


160,013 


733,363 

14,648 
1.313 

880 
80.183 

6,636 

309,333 

80,807 

19,010 

34,934 

11,601 

1,146 

1,347 

48,330 

11,068 

448 

3,306 

331 

93 
13,038 


47,713 
1,346 

208 


383,01611.481.078 


963 


bU,  wrriving  from,  and 
,  &c.,  during  the  Year 
;h  of  June,   1843;  and 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 


IBM 

niciN 

PomioM 

MNAOI. 

TONMAOI. 

d  Cleared 

1    Bntere 

d  ClMr«l 

tmmth 

e      Ibe 

rmniha 

1    United 

United 

UnttMl 

.    Htatoi 

Sutci 

■    Sutra. 

tons. 

torn. 

lODI. 

«        1,47 

)       •• 

141 

B      U,M 

t         3,48 

1             3n» 

1         4,69 

'               ■• 

351 

0        4,98 

66 

1              89 

3         7M 

B       10,47! 

Oft 

45 

• 

)           411 

1         1,68! 

15< 

>     IU,M1 

40,9S« 

16,854 

J       1»,470 

6,861 

1,868 

7^14 

558 

307 

1     696,Ma 

473,033 

316,331 

87,a7» 

10,914 

3,153 

f,sa 

113 

4,109 

•  • 

576 

ao,7io 

307 

640 

6,113 

194,618 

3,305 

7,388 

18,143 

311 

083 

io,oas 

1,876 

1,779 

11,636 

4,170 

1,804 

8,833 

1,498 

1,839 

1,691 

l,fSI 

110 

110 

46,1M 

14,801 

1,316 

4333 

1,008 

566 

11,519 

615 

1,159 

7,347 

404 

ll.lOt 

364 

18,413 

,  ^ 

168 

51,630 

,, 

400 

1,971 

067 

.481,076 

868.768 

368,504 

TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  FRANCE. 

Thk  trade  between  France  and  the  United  States,  in  1787,  was,  according  to 
M.  Peucliet,  as  follows : — 

E.xports  to  the  United  States,  from  France  and  dependencies. 

livrMT 


Coffee,  sugar,  rum,  syrup,  salt,  olive  oil,  fruits,  brandy,  wine 

and  liqueurs,  amounted  to 
Cotton,  drugs,  <!tc.,  to 


Stuffs,  laces,  silk,  hosiery,  linen,  cambric,  soap,  gloves,  gunpow 
der,  glassware,  and  hardware,  to      ...         . 


Or  about  2,600,000  dollars. 

Grain,  fish,  and  bread  stuffs,  amounted  to      ...         , 
Boards,  timber,  staves,  livestock,  fish  oil,  peltry,  pitch  aiid  tar 

potash,  linseed,  and  tobacco,  to        .         .  .         . 

Manufactures,  introduced  into  the  colonies,  to     . 
Negroes 


10,675,000 
694,000 

1,238,000 


12,607,000 

livres. 
4,483,000 

19,283,000 
547,000 
226,000 


24,539,000 


Or  about  5,000,000  dollars. 

For  about  three  years  preceding  the  French  Revolution,  the  average  value  of 
imports  from  the  United  States  into  France  alone,  was  estimated  at  9,600,000 
livres,  or  about  1,520,000  dollars;  and  the  exports  from  France  to  the  Uiited 
States,  at  1,800,000  livres,  or  about  380,000  dollars.* 

In  1792,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  exports  to 
France  and  dependencies  amounted  to  4,698,735  dollars,  and  the  imports  to 
2,068,348  dollars.  ^ 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usually  shipped  to  France,  are  cotton,  to- 
bacco,  hops,  some  fish,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  whale  oil  and  whalebone;  and  those 
of  foreign  produce,  principally  sugar  and  coffee,  with  some  teas,  cocoa,  pepper, 
and  other  spices.  The  principal  imports  are  wines,  brandy,  sUks,  oUve  oil,  and 
jewellery  of  all  kinds ;  and,  latterly,  cotton  goods. 

Statement  of  the  Value  of  Exports  and  Imports,  from  1795  to  1801. 


Years. 


1795 
1796 
1797 

1798 


Exports. 


Imports 


dollars. 
7,698,683 
3,171,759 
3,825,231 
1,476,588 


dollars. 
3,671,331 
1,835,066 
3,045,796 
1,371,727 


Years. 


1799 
1800 
1801 


Export!. 


dollars. 

40,400 
3,985,292 


Imports. 


dollars. 
901,018 
74,228 
1,013,690 


ted  the 
Franc?. 


„,„1»T!^    small  amount  of  this  commercial  intercourse,  particularly  in  exports,  disappoiii 
expectations  of  the  l-rencl.  nation,  and  Monsieur  Arnould,  referring  to  this  balance  aiain«i  K«,ncp 
^p—  voiia  acne  pour  i  ,unce  le  nc  phus  ultra  d'un  commerce,  dont  lespoir  a  pu'contrib.ier   n' 
laire  sacnfier  quelques  centaines  de  millions,  et  plusieurs  generations  d'hommes." 
VOL.  II.  6  F 
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AMERICA. 


Vam,«  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Produce.  Exported  to  France  from  18()4  to  1820, 

YonM. 


1804 
1805 
I80(J 
1807 
1808 
1809 
1810 
1811 
1812 


Domntlc 
Produce. 


Foreign 
I 'rod  lice. 


dollnni. 
8,219,112 
3,079,862 
3,22<i,()98 
2,715,141 

708,fi70 

16,782 
673,708 
402,803 


dnilarg. 
5,604,942 
9,88.'3,6()2 
8,197,694 
10,315,678 
2,126,396 

1,672 
1,119,302 
2,435,218 


Ypnr». 


1818 
1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 


Dommtic 
I'rodiicp. 


Foreign 
frodiico. 


dollars. 
1,780,291 

286,429 
5,033,084 
7,352,676 
7,114,535 
8,719,445 
«,6 12,499 
5,461,889 


dollam. 
2,296,453 
30,018 
1,853,859 
2,222,660 
1,695,232 
3,346,577 
2,729,549 
2,134,854 


From  1821  to  1844,  the  value^oHmpor^^^  ^^,  „  follows:- 

Expo  rut. 


Years. 


1821 

1822 

1823 

1824 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

1831 

1832 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Domestic      Foreign 
Produce.     Produce. 


dollars. 
4,989,940, 
6,089,940 
5,666,730 
7,188,5671 
10,868,786 
8,579,520 
8,527,232 
9,390,854] 
8,838,978 
7,722,198 
14,065,743 
12,175,758 


Years. 


dollars. 
5,168,698 
14,744,490 
.'5,001,775 
7,851,630 
7,525,935 
.'9,348,929 
9,187,558 
7,698,337 
8,894,045 
9,901,146 
5,635,424 
9,942,576 


I    dollars. 

359,861 
1,280,870 
3,699,554 
1,846,043 
3,352,467 
1,799,855 
3,336,915 
3,375,233 
2,854,350 
1,092,813 
3,529,378 
2,677,147 


1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1843 
1844 


Imports. 


Domestic 
Produce. 


dollars.      I      dollars. 

13,431,678    10,806,583 

17,141, 173    12,715,754 


22,083,614 
17,771,797 
32,631,321 
17,572,876 
23,93.3,8121 
16,974,058' 
7,657,686' 
17,549,484 


Foreign 
Produce. 


17,350,914 
15,715,451 
15,966,108 
18,919,327 
18,410,367 
16,015,298 
11,570,872 
12,066,212 


dollars. 
2,965,638 
2,793,220 


2,339,664 
1,260,102 
2,264,841 
2,922,227 
3,356,388 
1,150,552 
525,279 
2,372,188 


— ■  ,  -        -— j-w^,_.^|     ^^„  <  *",  •  CO 

Statement  of  the  following  Article-  Imported  into  the  United  StateTfi^ 
France,  during  the  Years  from  1830  to  1833. 


ARTICLES. 


Silks. 
Piece  goods      .... 
Other  manufactures  of  silk. 

Sewing  silk 

Hosiery,  twist,  &c.  .     .     . 

Total  of  silks 

Wines 

Brandies 

Cotton  Goods. 
Printed  or  coloured       .     . 

White 

E-?nieA'.  fifloves,  &c      ,     . 
Tw^:r,  ibm,  &c.    .     . 

Total  of  Cotton  Goods 


1830 


dollars. 
2,256,529 
1,281,749 


3,538,278 


1831 


635,021 
200,899 


355,227 

178,784 

4,001 

693 

326 

79,284 

618,316! 


dollars. 

4,863,507 

1,862175 

2?    '  .'•? 

_125,94^; 

7,0- ',;14^ 

653,030 

256,529 


ia92 

dollars. 

3,232,758 

1,536,144 

1j4,021 

'4,894 

5^  *7,817 


)8S3 


991,689 

427,509 

21,540 

169 

3,257 

96,568 

1.540,7321 


891,688 
616,358 


dollars. 

5,282,060 

986,030 

66,244 

9,  v353 

6,427,687 


654,844 

409,257 

20,172 

1,919 

1,154 

142,685 


1,230,031 


499,053 
850,583 

539,941 

126,384 

8,273 

1,301 

273 

119,609 


795,781 


liw::„ 


om  1804  to  1820. 


Foreign 
Prodiirc. 


(iollam. 
2,296,433 
30,018 
1,8.53,859 
2,222,660 
l,<)95,232 
U,34G,577 
U,729,.549 
2,134,854 

follows  !— 
Export*. 


9tlC 

ice. 


rs. 

1,583 

i,754 


,914 
,451 
,108 
,327 
,367 
,298 
,872 
,212 


Foreign 
Produce. 


dollars. 
2,965,638 
2,793,220 


2,339,664 
1,260,102 
2,264,841 
2,922,227 
3,356,388 
1,150,552 
525,279 
2,372,188 


ed  States  from 


758 
144 
021 
894 

817 
S88 
358 


H4 
151 
172 
)19 
54 
|85 
►31 


I8S3 


dollars. 

5,282,060 

986,030 

66,244 

9,^353 

6,427,687 


499,053 
850,583 

539,941 

126,384 

8,273 

1,301 

273 

119,609 


TKAUE  or  THE  UNIIKO  »IAiES  Willi  KKANCE.  955 

.St,vtkmknt  of  the  Export,  and  Lnporto  frinn  the  Ui.itcd  State,  into  France,  dun.n^  the 

Year  1841.  '' 

Extorts  from  France  to  the  United  Sutei. 


A  R  T  I  u  L  B  8. 


Bilk  mad Uloiraniinm 

VViwiMm do, 

roitoM do 

Vlivm iiirv, 

Pltlo  work* kllograiiiaMa 

C<4ounid  lilk da.l 

l.eitliar  giMid* ••..do, 

iMmn.lic 

Mercery 

J!'«»><«y lUrM 

BMthonwant  and  gUu 

M(dd«r kilogranmrii 

Perfumery do. 

Fuhlooii 

OUto  all kilogramiue* 

UlMQI rf. 

VoUtilaoll 

Staitonary £. 

W.tclm 

Lexher kllogrammi.. 

Table  Anita dn. 

Straw  mat* do, 

Uquor |iir«i 

Siraw  hata 

Toya... .kilograiniuea 

Tartaric  aold do, 

Hate,  felt 

Wool kilagramaiea 

Muiloal  inatrameuta 

OtHaun kllogrammet 

Cork  gooda 
alwoil 


I — 

OINIkAL    VOHIiaBca. 


Metal  woika do. 

Fancy  gooda 

8Uk  umbreUaa 

Vardlgria kllngrammea 

Medielnei do, 

Pumttare 

Jewallery kilogranuiMa 

Baakela do. 

Plihinoll .do. 

Stone  work .. 

Anna kilogramoie* 

Pboapborie  acid do. 

Metal  platea do. 

ProTlaCiina do. 

Cutlery do. 

Silk-worm  egga do. 

Other  artiolea 

Total  exporta,  1841,  franca.. 
Ditto         1841,  dollara...! 
Ditto         1840,  dollam. 


<i<ianUty. 

namber. 

8IK),3M 
«»7,fi90 
»74,«7I 
IVMI,7lt7 
N«,7M 
SI.III7 
laiM'IO 

•lOMM 
3,1)74, 1  S3 

l,Bo'7,ii7 
W1I,0M 

7W,4H 
M.ltie 

ia,i3i 

3(n,0M 

IW,4AI 

l,U3S,6W 

18,331 

183,194 

7V,»Il 
lin,53S 

H»,73S 
199,431 


IS6,7»0 
30,033 

"k\o 

43,648 
68,339 

iV,iso 

>,(M6 

8,817 
121,033 

4,980 
33 


Valur. 


fiaoca. 
M.477,735 
13,849,133 
I4,l30,ga« 

r,333,au 

3,870,000 

4,803,703 

4,833.80* 

4,WM,3«0 

3,334,803 

3,786,106 

3,783,313 

1,907,307 

I,4I4,19« 

1,310,303 

|,30H,«18 

1,331,838 

1,333,100 

1,036,001 

1,033,083 

7M,493 

740,470 

714,000 

633,A83 

436,034 

383,404 

330,030 

334,703 

331,073 

393,000 

370,873 

369,305 

363,019 

338,.'»I0 

333,167 

343,518 

331,610 

319,263 

104,077 

I8.>,0g9 

171,333 

lOaftOA 

lt3,3A8 

133,300 

88,370 

83,433 

59,S68 

13,800 

3,333,401 


•Pioiti,  eoHaaaea. 


Quantity. 


n  limber. 

444,633 

060,877 

473,374 

13,183,030 

3,063 

1,041 

IM,740 

394,303 
3,063,331 

1,907,3(17 
303,03S 

89,  M8 

40,918 

8,389 

373,831 

1 19,313 

708,613 

470 

173,100 

«,MI 
138,688 


70,494 
39,963 
133,145 


l»9,769 
39,838 

373 
43,169 
08,  ,530 

3,690 

3,046 

8,857 

73,300 

803 

33 


Valaa. 


183,363,013 
34,417.878 
35,339,436 


franc*. 

31,333.018 

14,837,443 

11,111,084 

7,183,034 

in,5M 

98,893 

4,819,1«« 

4,331,073 

3,133,353 

3,774,771 

3,7l6,;ni 

l,907,4o; 

1,414,196 

1.308,463 

139,300 

665,3M 

838,0O<I 

037,374 

11.1,137 

713,538 

SM,«S4 

7,131 

310,370 

MS.iO* 

307,114 

177,704 

334,703 

374,131 
338,000 
80300 
M3,0y7 
«3I,5!0 
353  187 
345,518 
319,493 
II9,0«T 
141,371 
179,041 
171,313 
1304)93 
43,831 
133,300 
88,370 
33,640 
10,710 
13,800 
4,039,703 


131,333,500 
33,731,308 
13,143,410 


Statement  of  Imports,  Deliveries,  and  Stocks  of  Cotton  at  Havre,  fi-om  January  Ist  to 

December  3 Ist,  for  Ten  Years. 


YKARS. 


795,781 


1844 
1843, 
1843. 
1841, 
1840, 
1839. 
1838, 
1837. 
1830. 
1833. 


STOCK— lat  JANUARY. 


United  Stalea.        All  Kinda. 


balra. 
88,300 

101,400 
84,000 
73,000 
48.400 
30.500 
38,800 
34,300 
13,300 
10,700 


balea. 

100,000 
110,000 
90,000 
80,000 
37,000 
33,700 
33,000 
45,V)« 
18,800 
33,000 


IMPORTS. 


United  SUte*. 


balea. 

366,513 

303,337 

841,810 

341,463 

363,043 

197,778 

373,864 

331,317 

336,370 

188,035 


DELIVERIES. 


All  Kinda. 


bale*. 

279,095 
325,397 
369,197 
337,383 
375,643 
264,168 
394,520 
348,859 
260,386 
314,309 


United  State*. 


balea. 

306,415 
313,038 
324,116 
3.13,403 
333,443 
209,888 
273,164 
136,817 
204,370 
105,533 


All  Kinda. 


balea. 

336,093 
330,373 
349,107 
347,383 
353,641 
240,868 
303,820 
361,339 
333,.W0 
317.700 


\ii 


'If 


ij|!a 


i>  I 


!l 
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AMERICA. 


iMPORf  g  into  Franco  from  tide  United  States. 


ARTICLES. 


9'>'ton kilogrammw 

M  if  tobacco • ...  .do. 

Rice do, 

FoUab do. 

Article*  of  o«k piecei 

Whalebone kilogrammei 

Rawhidei do. 

Vanilla ,do. 

ProvUlons  do. 

ColTee do. 

Palm  hata pieces 

Cye  woodr ..kilogrammea 

Volatile  oil do. 

.juercitrou dn. 

Pearia grammea 

Wax kilogrammps 

Cocoa do. 

Pimento do. 

Silk  good do. 

Cochineal do 

Cabinet  wooda do. 

Copper do. 

Tea do. 

Wheat  flour do. 

Gum  copal do. 

Woollen  gooda do. 

Indigo do. 

Rav  angar do. 

Cotton  cluth do. 

Lac do. 

Pepper do. 

Straw  mata >..do. 

Other  artidea 


OINMAL  COHMERCE. 


Quantity. 


Total  importa,  1841 firanca 

Ditto         1841 dollara 

Ditto  1840 dollara 


number. 

66,3SS,714 

11,237,7U1 

3,933,076 

2,'-21,707 

3,491,805 

280,029 

736,849 

3,00S 

834,12W 

574,757 

100.084 

2,603,873 

8,488 

708,630 

10,720 

83,805 

151,155 

78,296 

753 

3,866 

247^00 

33,603 

9,477 

113,101 

15,i37 

1,236 

984 

38,356 

314 

814 

827 

31 


Value. 


franca. 

119,386,285 

2S,K23,910 

1,573,206 

1,333.0'M 

1,131,733 

083,238 

894,069 

ri6,350 

583,883 

488,543 

418,740 

S20,r)75 

266  280 

353,110 

214,400 

167,810 

136,040 

109,614 

90,188 

83,987 

70,038 

71,396 

56,863 

39,585 

36,377 

23,981 

13,744 

12,918 

8,732 

3,664 

318 

273 

1,336,120 


arECIAI.  COMMERCE. 


Quantity. 


number. 

50,349,569 

9,407,710 

.<,537,lll 

l,'>i!),601 

3,071,714 

321,500 

726,828 

710 

3,910 

239,689 

67,S74 

1,247,744 

4,373 

820,0<>x 

10,290 

101,058 

103,637 

38,624 

103 

11,063 

203,080 

32,820 

353 

1,071 

21,956 

3 

483 

10,806 

9,804 

286 

31 


Value. 


franca, 

00,620,334 

31,637,7.13 

1,420,083 

1,' 37,703 

I,i33,430 

1,I&'S,282 

847,032 

177,.500 

2,764 

320,730 

267,234 

240,349 

131,060 

303,201 

205,800 

302,116 

9i,073 

34,074 

11,356 

331,861 

03,178 

03,040 

3,130 

375 

53,605 

33 

7,738 

4,938 

35,687 

400 

373 

1,029,506 


137,070,601 
30,450,7.^1 
32,967,440 


121,490.954 
32,.592,053 
22,115,366 


Amecican  Official  Statement  of  the  Value  of  Imports  into  the  United  States  from  France, 
during  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1844. 


FROM 

Value  of  Importa. 

In  American  Shipa. 

!n  Foreign  Shipa. 

TOVAI.  IMPOSTS, 

dollara. 

15,946,166 

1,603,318 

28,233 

374,605 

dollara. 

15,,507,935 

1,113,661 

38,233 

343,218 

dollara. 
438,231 
447,6,'>7 

31,447 

dollars. 

France  on  the  Mediterranean... 
French  Guiana. *■.■... 

>■       17,953,412 

1 

J 

See  abo  Tables  of  the  General  Trade  and  Navigation  of  the  United  States  witli  all  Foreign 
Countries. 

Exports  from  the  United  States  to  France,  during  the  year  1844. 

dollars. 

Value  of  domestic  produce 13,006,212 

Value  of  foreign  produce 3,372,188 

Total 16,438.400 

See  Cotton  Trade  of  America  for  exports  of  cotton  wool  to  France.    See  also  Miscellaneous 
fables. 


TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  EUUOPE. 
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Value. 


franca. 
00,6'2O,2-24 
21,637,733 
1,420,081 
1,' 57,702 
l,iSS,420 

847,032 

177,.'SOO 

2,704 

220,730 

287,234 

240,340 

131,000 

203,201 

205,800 

202,110 

!<i,073 

54,074 

11,356 

331,801 

03,178 

03,040 

2,130 

375 

S2,GS5 

35 

7,728 

4,928 

35,687 

400 

273 

1,029,506 


121,490.954 
22,.^92,0»3 
22,116,560 


s  from  France, 


TOVAL   IMP0RT8. 

doUara, 
17,952,412 

itii  all  Foreign 


TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  THE  CONTINENTAL  PORTS  OF  EUROPE 

(EXCLUSIVE  OF  FRANCE). 

The  trade  carried  on  by  American  ships  and  citizens  with  the  ports  of  conti- 
nental Eu/ope,  exclusive  of  France,  has  been  of  important  extent.  To  Ham- 
burgh and  Bremen,  the  value  of  exports  of  the  United  States,  consisting  chiefly  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  wool,  rice,  rum,  whale  oil,  skins,  furs,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  coflFee, 
sugar,  teas,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  will  be  found  in  the  foregoing  and 
following  tables  of  the  general  trade  of  the  United  States. 

To  Holland,  the  exports  are  nearly  of  a  similar  kind,  and  from  the  Hanse 
Towns,  and  from  Holland,  manufactures  are  imported  into  the  United  States,  or 
carried  by  American  ships  to  the  foreign  markets. 

The  trade  from  the  United  States  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exports  of  cotton,  sugar,  fish,  whale  oil,  &c.,  to  Trieste  and  the  Ita- 
lian ports ;  and  carrying  away  wines  and  some  manufactured  goods.  Some  trade 
is  also  carried  on  by  the  United  States'  ships  with  Turkey,  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
and  Asia  within  the  Mediterranean. 

To  Russia,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  have  been  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  some  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  oak-bark,  of  our  domestic 
produce,  and  coffee,  sugar,  "pices,  and  dye-woods,  being  the  articles  '^^  foreign 
produce  mainly  exported.  The  imports  from  Russia  have  been  of  great  amount 
and  value  Csee  2'abks),  principally  of  iron,  hemp,  cordage,  duck,  various  species 
of  cloth  wrought  from  hemp  and  flax,  such  as  shirtings,  tickings,  both  broad  and 
narrow,  drillings,  and  diapers.  With  Sweden,  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
has  been  inconsiderable ;  iron  formerly  constituting  the  principal  import  to  this 
country,  for  which  were  returned  tobacco,  rice,  whale  oil,  and  other  articles  of 
domestic  as  well  as  foreign  produce.  Denmark  also  ranks  low  in  the  amount  of 
its  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

The  trade  be'.ween  the  United  States  and  Spain  has  been  greatly  restricted 
by  the  pernicious  prohibitory  and  high  customs  duties  of  the  latter.  Cotton  and 
some  articles  are  exported  in  return  for  wines,  &c.,  from  the  United  States. 

To  Portugal  and  Madeira,  the  United  States  have  exported  some  wheat, 
maize,  flour,  fish  and  fish  oil,  staves,  &c.,  in  return  for  wines,  salt,  fruit.  Sec— For 
details,  see  the  Tables  of  Trade  generally. 


)  Miscellaneous 
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AJJERICA. 


':-^?^^^^^^.:f£^^^.^-:i^tS;^^:-t^^,^ 


WHKNCE  IMPORTED. 


Pree  of  Duty. 


RumU 

Pruuia I 

Sweden  and  Norway 

HanieTuwiii 

HolUnd 

Belgium .'" 

Cibraltor 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Payal 

Italy 

Sicily 

Trieate 

Turkey 


Total. 


dollars. 

109,390 

123 

91,074 

S94,429 

37,283 

14,275 

I(),0R2 

1.049 

9,668 

97,084 

72,122 

10,777 

5S,945 


1.129,108 


Pa)iDg  Dutieii 
ad  valorem 


dollam. 

293,384 

7,087 

I6,70& 

1,863,291 

333,670 

SM,460 

10,414 

4,428 

8,932 

8,074 

707,248 

280,871 

43,329 

196,987 


Pujing  apt- 
oiflc  Dutiea, 

dollara. 

066,445 
4,953 

409,006 

180,021 

381,989 
43,034 
19,589 

170,193 
18,727 
18,828 

292,j)93 

103,780 

147,987 

136,324 


TOTAL. 


In  American 
Veiaela. 


dollars. 

1,039,419 

12,009 

421,834 

2,130,386 

1,310,081 

634,777 

'14,274 

199,709 

22,904 

29,570 

l|096,92fi 

402,773 

232,089 

385,866 


4,330,840 


2,588,459 


8,049,213 


dolliirs. 

l,036,3UO 

12,417 

39,382 

88,310 

860,001 

430,574 

44,274 

187,809 

22,904 

2li,3'l2 

793,903 

322,661 

130,711 

272,008 


In  foreign 
Vessels. 


dollars. 

22,823 

192 

382,452 

2,(MK,076 

4.'>O,0«O 

201,203 

11,900 

3,228 
302,033 
140,112 
81,378 
113,8.58 


4,288,978 


3,701,235 


1S8148     l,977,438tons;97.459men;  3421  boys;  total  crews,  100,870.     Num- 
be    of  fore.^  ships  entered  5,577;   916,922  tons;  55,948  „,en     1004  iJs 
Total  crews,  56.952.  Total  American  and  foreign  ships,  13  725  •  2  894  410  n 
153,407  men ;  425  boys.     Total  crews,  157,832.  '       '    '      '    ^ '°"' ' 

TRADE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES  WITH   THE  PRINCIPAL  COMMERCIAL  CITIES  OF 
WESTERN  EUROPE,  DURING  THE  YKAR  1843. 


Cotton bS^ 

Tobacco  hhds 

Rice ...;; jj^ 

fotfshes ;.;!!;;.;;■.;;;  bris! 

Lard 


HAVRE. 


Tallow ...casks 

Salt  beef. "■  jj^jg 

Wax ■ ■     .  ' 

!:!£'i.:::^u— :::: ::::::"£ 


299,318;  Rosin... 
14,733  Lead 


brls.i 


12,  i29|QuercitroD.".v.;v.;;;;;.;.;.v.v. 3i 

16:?Ioi^2i;one •"— " 

3,1G3 

994 

1,316 

2,159 


francs 


Price  of  passage,  varied  from  75  francs  to  100  francs,  without 
ics  to  50  francs  more.     Avprni»o  f=,„  „.,„„.  *i,:_-  .•     .'  ,"'"'""' 


Number  of  vessels  arriving  from  the 
United  States 

Number  of  emigrants  who'  embarked 
for  the  United  States 


10,629 

70,047 

305 

29,509 

357,280 

248 

8,500 


franc  more.    Average  fa^.Tv^r,  U,ingrn:tudTd;Z«r27  '^"^^  ^'^  ^« 


Tobacco  and  stems hhds 

Tobacco boxes 

Jo^'acco .".".bales 

Cotton 

Rice 

VVhaleoil '.  


tcs. 
bris. 


Quercitron casks 

Pearl  ashes ...brls. 

Pot  aslies ' 

Whalebone ...lbs. 

Rosin [jj-ig 

Jl^^- _• ..'.'.Aba. 


35,478,  Flou,  ,   ,- 

1,379  Pork  and  beef  ;;;.'■ i\m 

288  Turpentine ''!T 

20.053  Castor  oil..... '^'^^^ 

10,284  Sperm  candles.. ..!;"."". L," 

34,825  riops °f*«» 

"""Saslafras .::;:::::::;::;: t 

Number  of  vessels  (indirect) "arriving 
Irom  the  United  States 

Number  of  emigrants  wiio  em'barked 
for  tile  United  States 


270 

374 

3.300 

167.101 

11,987 

334,4001 


784 

934 

50 

45 

25 

532 

43.922 

144 

9,844 


F^rice  of  passage  (provisions,  &c.,  fu 
rix  do!' 
1 7  dollars 


s  H<,«„-,  ^,&,  ,„  ,,,ek™o?£'j'c.t  Xr:f^is,/T.;?4iv*x^^ 


lited  States,  from 
F  June,  1844. 


erican 

In  forrign 

els. 

Vemel,. 

ra. 

diillara. 

3U« 

23,823 

4ir 

192 

382 

382,4»2 

31(1 

2,<MK,078 

001 

I.'M^ODO 

574 

201,203 

ll,»0O 


142 

M3 

II 

108 

3,228 

302,033 

140,112 

81,378 

H3,8,%8 

78 

3,7ffl,23& 

ships  entered 
),870.  Num- 
;  1004  boys. 
894,430  tons } 


AL  CITIES  OF 


brls.j     10,629 
pigsl     70,047 
305 
29,509 
357,280 


..casks 
umber 


01  the 
larked 


248 


8,500 

;h  cost  from  40 


rix  dollars  to 
gc  (lire,  about 
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Cotton.., 
Tobacco . 
Rice 


bales 

hhds. 

tcs. 


ANTWERP. 

"33^44 
15,340 

7,907 


Whale  oil.... 
Potashes 


brls. 


6,666 
13,014 


lis  lUrtl.?""''''  '"']f  °f  '■°*'"'  Tl"'^'*'"'"''  «".«>  whalebone. 


quantities,  but  the  correspondent  wasunabie  to  ■,a"(;;rS;in  thrpr^iLe'ertent.f'"  "^''^''^ '"  ™"" 
Number  of  vessels  arriving  from  the  United  States.... 

,.         emigrants  who  embarked  for  the  United  StateisV.".".'.'.*.". „  ,?« 

Price  of  passage,  fare  included,  23  dollars.  '^»"*^ 


HAMBURGH. 


fotton bales 

Tobacco  and  stems hhds 

Kice ^^ 

Wiiale  oil b^jg 

Wjialebone  !"!!!!!.!.. lbs! 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes casks 

S°''" brls. 

""P" bales 

^"eese boxes 


26,247,  Quercitron T^aUI 

l,607|Castor  oil ^ 

9,460!Turpentine 

1 3,000  CIover.fleed 

278,000  Number  of  arrivals  from 

497|     States,  direct 

*?o^lS""'!'^'"  ""''*''  American  flag,  "indirect 
l,263|Number  of  emigrants  who  embarked  for 
47|     the  United  States... 


the  United 


_^_^^  le 

United  s'fSS^^^*'  P™"^'"""'  ''''■'  '-'"d^^afirix  dollar: 


252 
23 
76 

104 

62 
35 

1,956 


-about  19  dollars  50  cents 


AMSTERDAM. 


Cotton , 


.bales 


Tobacco  and  stems hhds 

Rice ^^^ 

Pot  asiies hria 

,.     .  oris. 

Itosm  

Whale  oil .......casks 

Wlialebone ....lbs 

^'^^ ".".'."."'.".pig^ 

Staves number 


.brls. 


Price  of  passage,  including  fare,  24  dollars  50  cents. 


8,500  Tallow ^^ 

11,970  Turpentine 

3,577  Flour 

6,631  Pork 

9,448  Number  of 

3,055      States 

72,105  Number  of   indirect  American  vessels 

3,081     from  the  United  States 

190,280  Number  of  emigrants,  not  e«ceeding... 


arrivals  from    tlie    United 


209 
499 
224 
210 

46 

9 
250 


ROTTERDAM. 


Cotton. 


Tobacco  and  stems hhds, 

Rice tpg] 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes !  brls! 

Rosin 

Whale  oil 

Whalebone Jbg. 

J^Pad ....pigs 

Quercitron casks 


8,293 
15,171 
2,877 
5,475 
7,660 
1 1,404 
5,060 


Staves... number!  250,000 

Oeer-skins  ■   ■ 

]^"|? boxes 

Tallow .casks 


Sperm  candles boxes 

Pitch casks 

Number  of  arrivals  from  United  States 

1,254| Indirect  American  vessels 

203!  Number  of  emigrants,  about 


29 
26 
10 

5 
70 
57 

4 
300 


Price  of  passage,  including  provisions,  23  dollars  50  cents. 

Of  ihe  624  bottoms  employed  in  carrying  the  foregoing  produce  of  the  United  States  414  wer^ 

American,    147  Hanseatic    twenty^even    French,  twenty-two  Swedish   and   No  San    eMu 

Enghsh,  hve  Hanoverian,  four  Belgian,  four  Dutch,  two  f^russian,  and  one  Danish       ^'      ^  ' 

lie  sales  of  tobacco  at  tijehve  ports  on  the  North  Sea,  amounted,  in  1848,  to68  970hoirs 

heads,  less  by  13,015  hogsheads,  than  in  1842.     Prices  in  1842  ruled  so  low   compS  w.U 


former  years,  tiiat  the  trade  overstocked  iUelf. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  TABLES  ;  COMPRISING  A  SUMMARY  VIEW  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
EXPORTS,  AND  OTHER  STATEMENTS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  TRADE  OK  THE 
UNIi'ED  STATES. 

The  subjoined  table,  compiled  from  the  official  reports  of  the  treasury,  for 
the  last  twenty-three  years,  shows  the  annual  value  of  American  produce  of  all 
kinds,  exported  from  the  country.  Column  3  contains  that  of  cotton  alone  ;  co- 
lumn 4  contains  the  aggregate  value  of  all  other  kinds— of  flour,  rice,  tobacco, 
hemp;  of  beef,  pork,  lard,  lumber;  of  the  products  of  the  sea  and  the  forest, 
the  field  and  the  workshops. 

Exports  of  Domestic  Produce  from  the  United  States. 


YEARS 
ending 

C  0  T  T  0  N. 

All  other 
Produce. 

Total 

Value  of 
Exports. 

YEARS 

ending 
Sept.  30. 

COTTON. 

All  other 
Produce, 

Total 

Sept.  30. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Value. 

\  alue  of 
Exports. 

1821 

1822 

1H23 

1824 

182.5 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

lbs.        1    (tnllan. 
124393,405'  20,157,484 
144,67.%09J    24,035,058 
173,723,270,  20,445,520 
142,369,063    21,947,401 
170,449,9071  30,846,040 
204,635,415'   26,163,339 
294,3I0,I15|  30,5I8,9.VJ 
2I0,.590,463,   23,197,401 
264,830,9H9|   27,834,708 
298,458,998    30,993,066 
276,999,784    20,415,805 
322,215,122    32,954,250 

d^'Iara. 

23,514,410 

25,839,021 

20,709,888 

28,702,099 

30,0<I7,0»6 

26,892,371 

28,402,732 

27,172,208 

27,865,425 

28,468,903 

.34,861.252 

30,18:1,214 

dollars. 

43,071,894 

49,874,070 

47,155,408 

50,649,500 

66,944,745 

53,055,710 

58,921,691 

50,669,tHi9 

55,700,193 

59,462,029 

61,277,057 

63,137,470 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

I83U 

1810 

IH41 

1842 i 

1843 

1844 

lbs. 
324,698,604 
384,817,907 
387,3,59,008 
423,031,302 
444,211,537 
595,952,297 
413,624,212 
743,941,061 
530,204,100 
584,717,017 
817,253,446 
663,633,455 

dollars. 

38,723,622 

51,534,396 

67,810,983 

73,540,662 

60,071,573 

05,315,574 

64,214,015, 

67,410,014 

57,452,887 

50,.564,l.'>4 

.53,855,218 

54,003,501' 

dollars. 
31,594,076 
29,489,766 
33,369,099 
33,370,018 
29,492,839 
30,718,247 
39,319,876 
46,47,5,720 
48,029,835 
42,405,842 
37,808,280 
45,651,678 

dollars. 

70,317,698 
81,024,162 
101,180,082 
106,016,680 
05,564,414 
96,033,821 
103,533,891 
113,895,634 
106,382,722 
92,960,096 
91,663,498 
99,713,179 

Recapitulation 

Cattle,  Hides, 
inclusive. 


of   the   Value   of    Tobacco,  Rice,  Flour,    Pork,    Hogs,  Lard,    Beef, 
8tc.,  Exported  from  the  United  States  annually,  from  1821  to  1845, 


YEARS. 


1821.. 

1822. . 

1823., 

1«24.. 

1825.. 

1826  . 

1827.. 

1828.. 

1820.. 

1830. . 

1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841.., 
1842... 
1813... 
1844... 
1845... 


Tobacco. 


dollars. 

3,648,062 

6,222,8:18 

6,282,872 

4,835,566 

6,11,5,623 

,5,347,208 

6,816,146 

3,480,707 

.5,185,370 

I  3,833,112 

I  4,892,388 

3,999,769 

3,7.53,908 

6,59.5,305 

8,250,.577 

10,0.58,640 

.5,79.5,647 

7,302,029 

9,832,943 

;  9,883,957 

'12,376,703 

9,540,735 

'  4,630,7!)9 

8,397,235 


Rice. 


dollars. 
I,494,307| 

l,563,182| 


Flour. 


i  1,820,985 
11,882,982! 
1 1,925,243) 
,1,917,445 
2,343,998 
12,6211,696 
2,514,370 
1,086,824' 
2,010,207 
2,1.52,361: 
2,774,418| 
2,122,292 
2,210,.33|l 
2,.548,7.50' 
2,309,279 
1,721,819- 
2,460,1 98  i 
1,912,076 
2,010,107 
l,(H)7,;t87 
l,n23,02ti 
2,182,108 


dollars 

4,298,043 
5,103,280 
4,962,373 
3,759,170 
4,212,127 
4,121,466 
4,4.34,88! 
4,283,669 
3,000,023 
6,I32,I2!> 
10,401,728 
4,974,12 
5,042,602 
4,.560,379 
4,394,777 
3,372,599 
2,087,269 
3,603,290 
6,92.5,170 
10,14,3,815 
7,759,046 
7,375,3.50 
3,703,073 
0,7.59,488 


Pork,    I      Beef, 

Hogs,    '     Cattle, 

Lard,  &c.  Hidev,  Ike, 


Butter  I   Skins 

and  and 

Cketse.     Furs. 


Fish. 


dollars. 

1,.)5(,110 

1,. 357,899 

l,2»l,:t22 

1,489,031 

1,8.32,679 

1,892,420 

I, .5.53,098 

1,493,830 

1 ,493,620 

1,31,5,245 

I, to  1, 644 

1.928,106 

2,131„588. 

1,796,001 

1,776,732' 

1,383,314, 

l,29»,790i 

1,312,346' 

1,777,2.30: 

1,894,8941 

2,021, .5.37! 

2,629,403 

2,120,020 

.3,23fl,479 


Lumber.!  ,*•?»"- 
I  factures. 


dollars,  dollnra.  '  dollars.  [  dollars,    dollars.  I  dollars. 

698,323  100,287  i    766,205!    97,3,391,1,512,808'  2,732,631 

844,534  221.041  i    .501,302     913,838  1,307,670;   3,121,030 

739,461  '   192,778  1    672,917  1.004,800  l,335,60o'  3,I39,.598 

707,299  '  204,205  1    661,455  I, I38,704'l,724,,58«i  4,841,383 

930,465  I  247,787      .524,692  1,078,773  1,717,571    5,720,797 

733,430  207,765  I    682,473     924,922  2,011,694    5,49.5,1.10 

772,636  184,049  I    44I,69oi    987,447  1,697,170    3,5.36,631 

719,961  176,.^54  I    628,235  1,066,663  1,821,006    6,548,3,541 

674,9.55  176,203'  326,507!  908,068  1,080,403  ,5,412,320' 

717,683  142,370  1  641,7«o!  736,677  1,836,014  ,5,320,980i 

829,982  264,798,!  730,938!  929,834  1.964,195  .5,086,89o' 

774,087  290,820  i  691,909!  1,036,721  2,006,707  5,0S0,633i 

9.55,076  2.58,4.52  :  841.933i  000,200  2,569,493'  6,.557,fl80J 

735,219  190,099  i  797,8441  863,674  2,435,314  0,247,893' 

638,761  104,8091  7.59,953'l,fl08,.534  3,323,0,57  7,694,073' 

6!»9,166  114,033!  633,662  967, 890 la, 860,691  6,107,,528 

88.5,148  96,176  1  651,908  769.840  3,15.5,990  7,136,097 

,528,231  I  148,191  j  636,9451  819,003  3,166,196  8,397,0/8 

371,646  :  127,530 1  732,0871  8.50,338  3,604,.390  8,323,083 

623,373  ,  210,749  il,237,789|  720,164  2,926,846  9,H73,4lW 

904,018  !  304,815   993,262,  751,783  3,576,803  9,953,020 

1,212,638   I  388,185      598,487'    7.30,106  3,2:10,003     8,410,694 

1,092,948   I  .508,968      453,869;    4»7,217. 1,687,809     6,886,056 

1,810,.551  i  738,829      742,106     807,OI3:3,Oll,968i    9,763,039 


Specie 

and 
Bullion. 


dollars. 
10,478,039 
10,810,180 
<i,372,987 
7,0I4,.522 
8,797,055 
4,663,795 
8,014,880 
8,243,473 
4,924,020 
2,178,773 
9,014,031 
.5,656.340 
2,611,701 
2,076,738 
6,477,773 
4,324,33(1 
5,978,249 
3,513,363 
8,778,743 
8,417,014 
10,034,;i32 
4,8l,3,f>,39 
1,510,783 
3,454,211 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 


961 


HE    PRINCIPAL 
RADE   OK    THE 

i  treasury,  for 
produce  of  all 
;on  alone  ;  co- 
rice,  tobacco, 
nd  the  forest. 


1  other 

oduce. 

Total 



Value  of 

Exports. 

alue. 

illara. 

dnIUrs. 

594,078 

70,317,698 

480,7CG 

81,024,163 

,369,099 

101,189,082 

370,018 

108,016,680 

4!«,839 

95,584,414 

71H,«47 

98,033,821 

319,«7fi 

103,533,891 

47.V20 

113,895,(34 

UI2«,835 

106,382,722 

405,842 

92,969,996 

808,280 

91,88.3,498 

fiS  1,078 

99,715,179 

s,  Lai 

d,    Beef, 

1821 

to  1845, 

Manu- 
ractures 

Specie 

aod 
Bullion. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

2,7M,«3 

10,478,039 

3,121,«3( 

10,810,180 

J,I39,W» 

<i,372,987 

1,841,38,1 

7,OI4,.WJ 

■.,7-i»,7U.- 

8,797,05,'i 

5,49.M,in 

4,883,79.5 

5,Ml!,03l 

8,014.880 

>,»48,3.'>4 

8,243,473 

j,41i,3;l0 

'     4,924,020 

),320,980 

2,178,773 

1,088,890 

9,014,931 

!,050,li33 

5,858,340 

i.-'iSy.CMO 

2,811,701 

,-M7,893 

2,078,758 

,«!(4,073 

6,477,775 

,107,r-28 

4,324,33(1 

,I3«,I>97 

3,976,249 

.397,0-8 

3,51;),3«J 

,3M,083 

8,776,743 

,873,4lii 

8,417,014 

,933,020 

10,034,332 

,410,1194 

4,813,.'>,19 

,88(i,95(i 

1,510,783 

,783,039 

5,454,211 

RECAPrruLATiON  of  the  Export  of  Flour  from  the  United  States,  for  Eleven  Years,  distin- 
guishing  the  Countries  to  which  Exported. 


WHERE    TO. 


Swediah  Weat  Indiea 
Daaiali  West  Indiea.. 
Dutch  East  Indies  . . . , 
Dutch  West  Indiea..., 

England 

Gibraltar 

British  Kast  Indies..., 

Kritinh  West  Indiea 

British  American  Colonies 

France  

French  West  Indiea 

Hayti 

Cuba 

Spanish  West  Indies 

Madeira 

Capede  Verds , 

Toxa , 

Mexico 

Honduras 

Central  America 

Columbia 

Brazil 

Argentine  Republic. 

Chili ; 

Peru 

South  America 

West  Indies 

Africa 

North-west  coast 

Other  Ports 


1834 


Total,  barrel 

Average  price dollars 

Imports  :— 

Wheat bushels 

Wheat,  value dollars 

Flour cwts. 

Flour,  value dollars 


hrls. 

6,.»0t» 

'.a,923 

S,747 

13,020 

10,887 

22,339 

2,183 

9,5,816 

134,973 

2,803 

3,043 

47,146 

102,837 

13,145 

S,006 

2,367 

14,076 

2,380 

3,103 

10,503 

1,52,603 

36,776 

13,683 

2,000 

48,335 

10,039 

1,827 

403 

6,395 


1833 


iirls. 

8,732 
33,354 

8,152 
13,103 

5,376 
16,366 

1,400 

118,307 

73,400 

501 

6,827 
59,212 
03,511 
19,423 

3,100 

1,716 

19,744 
7,310 
4,054 

22,821 
161,460 

15,393 

15,314 

33,722 
9,228 
1,433 
1,244 
9,353 


835,3.52  779,396 
5     43      S     60 


1,225 

1,213 

32 

81 


238,769 
199,647 
28,483 
00,976 


1 830 

"bris!" 

3,897 

50,448 

867 

14,433 

101 

1,008 

894 

70,305 

42,300 

3I724 

26,804 

02,390 

16,065 

6 

411 

16,623 
6,576 
1,197 

15,603 

1 18,470 

2,114 

6,732 


6,042 

l,48'i 

325 

5,919 


1S37 


brls. 

3,836 

87,073 

400 

8,260 


1838 


brls. 
3,083 
^^583 
1,430 
6,510 
8,295 


15  65 

68,338  73,524 

33,316  29,591 

V,46;  8,981 

13,5.57  14,733 

53,537  79,681 

9,310  13,135 


1839 


505,400 
7     50 

683,898 

493,1.59 

66,731 

62,341 


216 

5,307 

13,332 

2,900 

366 

12,303 

60,180 

1,385 
3,439 

4,251 

477 
822 
600 


318,710 
0    94 


359 

8,3.51 

13,738 

3,369 

1,597 

7,938 

12.5,275 

200 

7,055 

2,900 

5,324 

1,503 

150 

1,,500 


488,161 
8    00 


3,921,2,50  894,536 

4,l54,325i896,.5G0 

30,709     12,731 

122,851     44,272 


brls. 

7,119 
35,501 
846 
9.424 
167,582 
6,344 
2,550 
130,340 
140,407 
400 
11,486 
16,839 
90,450 
13,309 
1,040 
1,002 
7,534 
14,221 
3,435 
1,811 
577 
177.337 
11,900 
4,331 

1,000 

14,407 

1,780 

3.52 

3,000 


1840 


92.3,151 
7    56 

32,884 

35,370 

7,348 

22,477 


br).. 

7,882 

46,148 

8,300 

13,157 

020,728 

12,891 

4,563 

332,389 

432,336 

74,416 

10,401 

38,734 

69,819 

20,066 

3.087 

4,167 

9,861 

15,826 

7,879 

28,707 

197,823 

12,003 

8,1,57 

2,.524 

11,263 

2,218 

3,935 

10,000 


1,897,501 
8    37 


1841 

brls. 

15,824 

42,393 

7,841 

14,932 

205,1,54 

10,229 

11,3.57 

246,465 

377,806 

1,340 

4,739 

36,4,'i6 

69,337 

13,566 

5,408 

1,324 

6,401 

19,602 

4,699 

460 

28,790 

282,400 

22,132 

6,478 

1,9.50 

1,620 

763 


1843 


brls. 

10,673 

40,143 

380 

12,086 

3(M,896 

5,493 

4,950 

237,473 

369,048 

479 

8,061 

24,745 

46,846 

12,392 

331 

842 

3,577 

21,490 

7,204 

310 

30,106 

108,317 

2,832 

4,452 

4,349 

814 

8,466 


1843 

brls. 

2,174 
37,667 

1,680 
12,420 
14,314 

4,033 

4,270 
170,577 
193,323 

3,304 

6,721 
22,980 
29,437 
11,170 

4,506 
823 

1,746 
17,003 

4,228 

428 

33,462 

192,452 

6,258 

.5,315 

5',574 

870 
3,162 


1844 


1,450,293  1,254,415  787,790 
3  37      60   4  95 


693  632 

639  6.53 

329  80 

430  247 


4,082 

2,707 

28 

46 


12,080 

3,401 

58 

141 


brls. 

7,420 

51,723 

8,603 

15,972 

166,370 

7,963 

820 

303,394 

319,022 

3,287 

9,277 

41,801 

34,875 

17,322 

1,898 

1,855 

1,999 

21,040 

6,814 

1,434 

30,303 

388,181 

7,071 

4,863 

380 

6,520 

3,404 

3,708 


1,339,415 
4  50 

446 
545 
343 
139 


Recapitulation  of  the  Exports  of  Wheat,  Flour,  Indian  Com,  Indian  and  Rye  Meal 
%e,  Oats,  Ship-Bread,  and  Potatoes.  ' 


1838. 
■  829. 
1830. 
1831. 
1838. 
1833. 
18.34. 
1835. 
183K. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842.. 
1843. . 
1844.. 


WHEAT. 


I  FLOUR. 


Quan- 
tity. 

bushels. 

8,006 

4,007 

45,289 

408,910 

88,304 

32,221 

36,948 

47,782 

8,002 

17,303 

6,391 

90,325 

,720,8(i0 

868,.58.5 

817,938 

311,085 

.598,607 


QuaO' 
tity. 


Value. 

dollars. 

6,730 

6,372 

46,176 

523,370 

93,300 

29,593 

.39,598 

51,405 

2,082 

27,206 

8,125 

144,101 

1,0,15,483 

822,881  1,515;817| 

910,616  1,283,602' 

384,109     8 14,474  i 

.500,411  1,438,603' 


INDUN  CORN. 


Quan- 
tity. 


barrels. 

860,809 
837,385 
1,237,434' 
I,806,529| 
864,919; 
053,7081 
835,352' 
779,3961 
■505,400 
318,719, 
448,161, 
023,1311 
,a97,.501 


bushels. 

704,902 

897,636 

444,107 

371,312 

451,230 

487,174 

303,440 

755,781 

124,791 

151,276 

172,131 

I62,.306 

474,279 

535,727 

600.308 

672,608 

835,106 


Value, 


INDUN   HEAL. 


dollars 
343,824 
478,863 
224,823 
396,617 
278,740 
337,505 
203,573 
588,276 
103,703 
147,083 
141,092 
141,003 
338333 
312,054 
345,150 
281,749 
404,008 


Quan- 
tity. 

,'  barrels 

{  174,630 

173,775 

14,5,301 

I  207,604 

146,710 

;    146,678 

'    140,609 

166,782 

140,917 

150,435 

171,843 

105,672 

300,063 

238,284 

809,109 

174,354 

248,383 


Value. 


dollars. 

480,034 

495,673 

373,296 

595,434 

480,033 

534,309 

491,910 

629,:)89 

621,560 

763,652 

ri2,390 

658,421 

705,183 

682,457 

617,817 

434,166 

641,028 


RYE  HEAL. 


Quan. 
tity. 


barrels 
32,314 
34,191 
26,298 
19,100 
17.234 
36,038 
39,131 
30,854 
36,646 
38,323 
32,864 
29,458 
53.218 
44,031 
34,100 
21.770 
32,690 


Valup, 


dollars, 

50,038 
127,004 
87,796 
71,881 
75,392 
140,017 
14'),306 
129,140 
173,976 
166,457 
1 10,792 
143,448 
170,931 
138,505 
124,396 
63,631 
104,391 


RYE, 
0«T9. 


Value. 


SHir- 

BREAD. 


Estimated  consumption  of  Indian  corn  meal  in  the  W 
New  Orleans  Bulletin,  1845 


dollars. 

67,997 

74,896 

66,249 

132,717 

78,447 

l(i2,508 

49,465 

98,478 

80,492 

80,785 

94,.533 

72,050 

113,393 

159,893 

175,088 

108,640 

133,477 


Value. 


dollars. 

171,103 
172,897 
188,474 
350,933 
233,733 
832,555 
231,708 
321,690 
244,700 
244,392 
263,880 
349,871 
428,988 
378,04! 
323,7.59 
312,833 
388,003 


POTATOES. 


Value. 


dollara. 
35,371 
30,070 
39,027 
41,147 
42,077 
52,0,52 
,18,  ,567 
41,543 
43,630 
20,594 
56,898 
,57,538 
54,524 
64,403 
85,844 
47,757 
74,108 


est  Indies,  from   the 


A  general  (;ompiitation  of  the  consumption  of  Indian  com  meal  throughout  the  islands  of 
Antigua,  Dom.mca,  Granadn,  Montserrat,  Nevis.  St.  Kitt's,  St.  Lucie.  St.  Vincent,  Tobafio  Gua 
daloupe.  Martinique.  Vergcns.  and  Bahamas,  with  a  population  of  184,000  souls,  is  estSed  for 

l3Z^r.".ro"(^"'farfel'"TTl'""'^  =  Barbadoes,  'L.OOO  barrels  ^Trinidad,'  1 0.OOo'btfef:: 
iriTink  'i  '  r  "«.'^'^^'» :  -^t-  i  "omas.  St.  Croix,  and  St.  Johns,  44,000  barrels ;  Porto  Kico, 
40.000  barrels ;  Jamaica,  30,000  ;  making  304,000  barrels  of  corn  meal  annually." 
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AMERICA. 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCE   FROM   THE   UNITED  STATES  TO    GREAT 

BRITAIN. 
The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  amount  and  value  of  the  articles 
of  domestic  products,  enumerated  in  the  preceding  tables,  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  during  the  years  1828  to  1844  in- 
clusive : — 


YBARS. 

Wheat. 

Flour. 

Indian 
Corn. 

Indian 
Meal. 

Rye 
Meal. 

Rje 
Oata. 

Ship 
Bread. 

Pota- 
toei. 

Rice. 

Cotton. 

Tobacco. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Quan. 
tity. 

barrela. 

23,238 

231,176 

326,183 

879,430 

95,938 

23,207 

19,687 

5,376 

161 

R.ios 

167,585 
020,919 
208,984 
208,024 
I9,43U 
167,306 

Quan- 
tity. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Quan- 
tity. 

Valne. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

Value. 

1838 

1839 

1830 

1881 

1833 

1833 

1834 

1834 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

184Q 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

buahela. 

4,001 

33,037 

381,382 

fi5,0S0 

3 

0^033 
015,972 
119,854 
143,330 

22,238 

buahela. 

141,971 

251,664 

51,416 

190,489 

322 

3,240 

353 

'  12 

135 

519 

104,841 

12,548 

133,065 

89,073 

barrel*. 

52 

130 

50 

17,718 

610 

300 

1 
6 
6 
3 

"so 

brls. 

'i 

44 

160 

830 
100 

'5 

dirt. 

1,831 

4,500 

41,540 

899 

5,884 

3,574 

39,844 

1,015 
14,843 

3,178 
36,490 

2.751 

8,996 

dira. 
90 

308 

494 
6 
334 
64 
436 
376 

•  • 

166 

506 
1125 

073 
1489 

din. 

11 

'i 

34 
3 

220 

io 

'5 
37 

dollari. 
430,346 
407,303 
266,479 
653,473 
423,127 
570,572 
287,609 
303,916 
444,802 
319,993 
321,700 
423,654 
288,439 
489,052 
280,073 
149,036 
346,696 

dollara. 
15,626,901 
17,514,389 
20,678,633 
20,117,355 
22,429,050 
26,254,970 
36,107,664 
45,701,411 
48,910,846 
44,857,118 
45,787,087 
46,074,579 
4I,945,3.')4 
35,634,005 
30,102,417 
35,781,107 
39,501,351 

dollar*. 
1,730,571 
1,533,115 
1,583,071 
1,883,336 
3,345,430 
2.259,197 
2,937,020 
3,400,039 
4,593,443 
1,879,868 
3,857,203 
5,404,967 
3,237,880 
5,114,830 
3,213,207 
1,3£3,6I6 
2,900,126 

During  the  third  quarter  of  1843, 
Ireland  29,062  barrels  of  flour— value 


there  was  exported  to 
136,96.S  dollars. 


Great  Britain  and 


Total  Value  of  Agricultural  Produce  Exported  from  the  United  States,  during  the  Years 

1828  to  1844  'nclusive. 


YEARS. 

Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va- 
lue of  Export* 
to  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ire- 
land. 

Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va- 
lue of  Export* 
to  all  other 
Place*. 

Total  Amount 

m  Valuu  of 

Export*. 

YEARS. 

Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va- 
lue of  Export* 
to  Great  Bri- 
tain and   Ire- 
land. 

Aggregate 
Amount  in  Va- 
lue of  Export* 
to  all  other 
Place*. 

Total  Amount 

in  Value  of 

Export*. 

1828 

dollars. 
17,058,263 
31,234,307 
34,139,540 

28,183,987 
35,730,421 
29,212,309 
39,435,058 
49,337,887 
53,980,994 

dollars. 

17,869,658 
20,017,882 
20,219,326 
13,964,217 
20,322,210 
33,540,790 
34,440,829 
32,237,034 
31,754,103 

dollar*. 
34,327,021 
41,252,089 
44,358,866 
44,148  204 
40,061,631 
31,753,099 
63,881,887 
81,574,917 
S5,735,fl0(j 

1837 

dollar*. 
47,0,58,601 
48,929,306 
53,242,358 
40,611,187 
42.381,397 
3.M34,?09 
37,280,990 
45,358,043 

dollar*. 

28,723,664 
26,743,077 
28,783,547 
3il,B75,«03 
36,8.54,533 
33,870,917 
23,113,878 
34,579,765 

dollar*. 

75,782,265 
75,673,383 
82,025,905 

1830 

1831 

1838 

1839 

18»» 

1833 

1834 

1833 1 

1836 

1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1844 

89,2*6,791) 
79,235,930 
09,005,026 
60,003,868 
79,938,410 

Prices  of  Cotton,  Flour,  Beef,  Pork,  and  Wool,  for  tea  successive  Years,  in  the  New 

York  market. 


;  ! 


PERIODS. 

Cotton. 

eta.            ctx. 

January,  1833.. 

10    to      13 

»        1834.. 

11      ..      14 

1835.. 

1*4    „      174 
14      >,      18} 

18,16.. 

„        1837.. 

161    ..      loj 

January,  1838., 

«      „       I2i 

„        18a>.. 

IS      .,      17 

1840.. 
1841.. 

10      „      124 

9     ,.     rij 

1841.. 

9      „       13 

Plour. 


dl*.cta.  dia.ct*. 
6  13  to  6  50 
5 


50 
50 
59 


12  60 

0  Oo 

8  87 

6  37 

5  25 

0  25 


75 
62 
75 


„  a 

>.  5 

„  7 

,.  12    25 

• 

„  8    SO 

..  9    00 

„  0    50 

..  3    31 

„  6    00 


Betf. 


dl*.ct*.        dis,  ctD. 

8    60    to     9     00 

9     50 

9    50 

10    00 

13     50 


8  SO 
0  0 

9  50 
12  00 


14  00 

17  00 

14  no 

10  50 

0  00 


14  SO 

17  SO 

14  M 

10  75 

10  00 


Pork. 


Wool. 


dia.ct*.   dl*.ct-. 

13  50  to  13  00 
15  00 
14  00 
18  50 
2S  00 


14  00 

13  .'M 

18  00 

23  00 


17  60 

23  00 

12  SO 

13  00 

8  SO 


18  00 

34  00 

15  00 

13  50 

9  50 


ct*.  CIH. 

40  to  45 

44  „  37 

50  „  60 

SO  „  63 

60  „  08 


43 
43 
38 
44 
40 


*  Su*pen*ion  of  bank*— Iowe*t  point  in  cotton. 


S6 
55 
40 
46 
41 


I 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 


963. 


i  TO    GREAT 

9  of  the  articles 
)rted  from  the 
28  to  1844  in- 


Prices  of  Produce  in  New  York. 


ttoo. 

Tobacco. 

line. 

Value. 

llan. 

dollars. 

526,901 

1,740,571 

>H,389 

1,.'>3.%11S 

!78,633 

1,983,971 

I7,3,")r> 

1,882,336 

I2!»,n50 

2,345,430 

iM,<.t70 

2,259,197 

07,«04 

2,937,020 

roi,4ii 

3,400,039 

)in,846 

4,593,442 

W,II8 

1,879,868 

rt7,«87 

2,857,203 

>74,S7» 

5,4(M,a87 

)4S,3,'i4 

3,227,880 

,34,nor. 

5,114,830 

02,417 

3,2I2,2U7 

81,107 

1,262,016 

01,351 

2,900,126 

at  Britain  and 


luring  the  Years 


••gate 

tiaVa 

Total  Amount 

ixporb 

in  Value  uf 

otber 

Export!. 

:ea. 

HI. 

doUara. 

3,664 

78,782,265 

3,077 

75,672,383 

3,547 

82,025,905 

5,(>03 

81»,2*6,790 

4,533 

79,235,030 

0,917 

«9,00J,fl26 

2,878 

60,693,868 

9,705 

70,938,410 

irs,  in  the  New 


Wool. 

., 

Ct8. 

ot«. 

u 

40 

to    45 

0 

44 

,.    57 

0 

50 

»   «o 

D 

50 

..    63 

1 

50 

„    08 

0 

43 

.,  s« 

0 

42 

„    55 

u 

38 

„     40 

0 

44 

.,    46 

0 

40 

.,    41 

ARTICLES.      Drcember,  1841. 


Uotton,  upland,  fair  . 

Beef,  meu  

—  prime 

Pork,  meat  

— —  prime 

Lard 

Butter 

Cheese 

H  »ma,  marked 

Flour,  canal 

Wheat 

Rye 

Cum,  northern 

Wool,  f.  blood  Mer..c 
Tobacco,  Kentucky.... 
Rice 


dia.cta. 
0 

7  50 

4  50 

0  23 

7  00 

0  64 

0  13 

0  ei 

0  6 
6  25 

1  30 

0  80 
0  68 
0  35 
0  5 
3  25 


S    to 


dia.cts. 
0    9) 
8  25 
6  25 
10  DO 
8  00 
0    8 
0  17 
0    7i 
0     9 

0  00 

1  33 
0  82 
0  70 
0  38 
0  9 
3  37 


July,  1842. 


dU.cta. 
0    8 
7  00 
2  30 
7  73 

5  a 


Ok 

10  , 
6J, 
4     , 

94 

25     , 

fi7     . 

53    , 


0  28 
0  3 
2  .50 


dia.cts 
0    9 

7  50 

8  60 

9  00 
6  50 
0    7^ 
0  II 

0   n 

0  S 

6  00 

1  28 
0  03 
0  60 
0  37 
0  64 
3  00 


Derember,  1842. 


dia.cto. 
0 
« 
«  73 

8  30 

3  50 
0    «( 
0  10 
0    0 
0    7 

4  88 
0  00 
0  64 
0  50 
0  27 
0  2A 
2  30 


a    to 


dia.cta. 
0  84 
6  50 
3  23 
9  00 
6  50 
0  7 
0  13 
0    T 

0  04 
S  00 

1  00 
0  63 
0  34 
0  30 
0  3 
3  25 


June,  1843. 


dit.cta. 
0    7i  to 
7  50    „ 

3  60  „ 
9  23  .. 
7  30  „ 
0  5|  „ 
0  7  „ 
0  3  „ 
0    0     „ 

4  75  „ 
0  90  „ 
0  38  „ 
0  03  „ 
0  47  „ 
0  24  .. 
2  12     „ 


June,  1844. 


dIs.cU. 

dU.cts. 

dls.cti. 

\I^ 

0    74 

to 

0    7| 

8  00 

800 

, 

3  25 

6  00 

S  00 

3  29 

10  60 

8  50 

8  M 

7  62 

6  50 

6  66 

0    0 

0    54 

0    61 

0    9 

0    8 

0  12} 

0    0 

0    3 

0   e' 

0    7 

0   34 

1* 

0    7 

4  81 

4  37 

4  50 

0  05 

0  95 

1     3 

0  60 

0  67 

0  674 

0  55 

0  50 

,, 

0  00 

0  30 

0  38 

0  40 

0    5 

0     2 

0    6 

2  30 

»  75 

3  25 

at.L"p«tlri-*''*ffl*"°^''.?''-'.'"i^^'^7,*''''''=""^"«^y'  ^'^■'  ^'gl't  shillings  to  a  dollar,  as  settled 
at  the  Patroon  s  office  on  the  Ist  day  of  January,  during  the  several  years  under-mentioned. 


Jan.  1. 

Price  of  Wheat. 

1825.... 
1820.... 

1  bushel  wheat,  8>. 
1    do.       do.       7». 

4  fowls,  4t. 
da. 

1  day's  serricc,  16t. 

1827.... 

I    do.       do.        St. 

do. 

do 

1828.... 

I    du.       do.        8<. 

do. 

do. 

1829.... 

1    do.        do.      Us. 

do. 

do. 

1830.... 

1    do.       do.        St. 

do. 

do. 

1831.... 

1    do.       do.      10>. 

do. 

1832.... 

1    do.        do.      10<. 

do. 

do. 

1833.... 

I    do.        do.      10». 

do. 

de. 

1834.... 

1    do.        do.        St. 

do. 

do 

1833.... 

1    de.       do.       8t. 

do. 

do. 

1836.... 

1    do.        do.      12t. 

do. 

do. 

1837.... 

1    do.        do.      18>. 

4  fowls,  6>. 

do. 

1838.... 

1     do.        do.      I3t. 

do. 

do. 

1839.... 

1    do.        do.      14t. 

do. 

do. 

The  following  is  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  sales  of  articles  of  country 
produce  in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  country 


ARTICLES. 


dollars. 

1,470,000 

365,000 

33,5,000 

600,000 

1,100,000 

1,200,000 

1,200,000 

1,000,000 

Carried  forward... 7,270,000 


Fresh  beef 

Teal 

mutton  and  lamb 

pork  

— —  poultry,  game,  eggs,  &c.. 
Salted  beef,  pork, and  hams... 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

MUk 


Amount. 


ARTICLES. 


Brought  forward 

Butter,  cheese,  and  lard 

Flour,  meal,  and  other  bread  stuff's 

Hay  and  oats; 

Fuel  (wood  and  coal)  exclusire  of 

steam  fuel 

Articles  not  enumerated .,'. 


Total 13.600,000 


Amount. 


dollars. 

7,270,000 

l,.^>00,000 

3,000,000 

750,000 

2,500,000 
680,000 


The  above  does  not  include  building  materials. 

COMPARATIVE  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  per  Bushel  in  the  eastern  Part  of  the  State  of 

Sti^Tu"'?     '^oSi'^'  ^'"^  *^®  "^°""»*  ^^^^»&«  P™es  of  Flour  per  Barrel,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  1820  to  1841. 


V  E  A  R,s. 


Wheat  per  Bushel. 


In  Ohio. 


dirs.    cts. 
0      20 


31 

384 

38i 

404 

384 

38 

50 

50 

78 

SO 


In 
Philadelphia 


dIrs.    cts. 

0      92 


03 
33 
.17 
II 
00 
92 
00 
10 
28 
0      SS 


Flourper  Bar- 

rel in 

Phila- 

delphia. 

dlra. 

cts. 

4 

72 

4 

78 

6 

58 

6 

88 

5 

62 

5 

10 

4 

65 

5 

60 

5 

60 

6 

33 

4 

83 

YEARS. 


1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 

1835 
1836 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 


Wheat  per  RuaheL 


In  Ohio. 


dlra.    cts. 
0       50 


654 

59 

59 

83 

1*4 

IS 

05 

84 

50 

CO 


In 
Philadelphia. 


dIrs,    cts. 


12 
la 
13 

02 
21 
60 
78 
60 
37 
00 
14 


Flour  per  Bar- 
rel in  Phila- 
delphia. 


dIrs,  cts. 

6   67 


7» 

63 
17 
88 
90 
37 
79 
72 
07 
40 


064 


AMERICA. 


Table  exhibiting  the  wholesale  Prices  current  of  the  following  Articles  in  the  Boston 
Market,  03  reported  and  published  in  the  City  Newspapers,  from  August,  1812.  to 
April,  1840,  inclusive. 


About 
Aug.  2S 
of  each 

Year. 


1813... 

1813... 

1814... 

18IS... 

1816... 

J8I7... 

1818... 

1819... 

1820... 

1831... 

182S... 

1833... 

1824... 

1835... 

18*6... 

1827... 

1838... 

1819... 

1830...^ 

1831.... 

1833.... 

1833.... 

1834.... 

1835. . . . 

1836.... 

1837.... 

1838.... 

1839.... 

1840.... 


Beef,  ult, 
briK.  of 
2U0  Iba. 


din.  eta. 

13  30 

12  50 
IS  30 
18  00 

13  00 

13  33 

14  30 

15  00 


Pork,  aalt, 

clear  brla. 

200  Iba. 


u 

00 

la 

00 

7 

35 

9 

00 

11 

00 

10 

50 

9 

35 

9 

00 

11 

00 

11 

00 

11 

00 

8 

50 

13 

00 

10 

7* 

10 

00 

13 

25 

11 

25 

IS 

00 

15 

60 

IS 

00 

15 

50 

dollara. 
ai  to  e 
13i 
IS 
18 
13 
ISi 
IS 
II 
18 
10 
8 
10 
10 


Butter,  lb. 


10 


8|.. 


84" 


9 
94  „  10 
13|  „  14 
>li  „  12i 
12  „  13 
11  „  Hi 
8  „  9 


..  18 

»  13 
,.  3J 
„  23 


centa. 
13  to  14 
13^ 

16  „  20 
10  „  30 
10 
33 
16 
17 
13 
20 
33 
33 
16  „  20 
13  „  16 
19  „  IH 
10  „  14 
14 

13j"' 

la  ..  18 

18 
IB 

15  „  30 

IS  „  17 

18  „  23 

18  „  32 

15  „20 

13  „  30 


Cheeae.Ib. 


cent!. 
8  tu  13 
8  „  13 

10  „  IS 
8  „  16 
0  ,.  13 

16  „  18 

11  „  13 
13 

..  9 

..  10 

9 


Flour, 
barrel*, 
auperflue. 


dira.  eta. 
10    00 


6    „    7 

0    „    8 

8 

8 

6    „     8 

9 

8    „  11 

9 

6    „  10 

6    „  10 

6    „  10 


00 

00 

00 

35 

SO 

75 

35 

13 

35 

25 

25 

25 

00 

2S 

50 

7S 

00 

75 

75 

00 

124 

75 

37* 

12} 

50 

50 

50 

00 


Com, 

bualiei. 

Northern 


dIra,  cla, 

0  88 

1  75 
1  70 
I  5 
1  40 
1  60 


0    Gl 


0    78 
0    72 


77 

75 

00 

134 

13 


1     00 


Rye, 
buahel. 


dIra.  eta. 


00 
75 

23 


1  20 
1  33 
1     25 


0    78 
0    93 


78 
71 
95 
00 
5 
00 
85 
85 


Cittoa, 
N.  O. 


cent*. 
10  to  13 
33  „  24 
30  „  35 
33  „  34 
30    „  31 

33  „  34 

34  „  35 
18  „  30 
31 

21 

15    „  18 

15  „  20 

16  »  33 
23  „  36 
18    „  30 

10  „  15 

11  >,  14 
18    „  13 

10  „  12 
9    „  13 

104,,  i3i 
16    „  18 
1»    ..  17 
18    „  33 
18    „  23 

11  „  15 
11  „  14 
14    „  16 

9    „  U 


Cotton, 
upland. 


centa. 

18  to  20 
28    „  31 

18  „aa 

28 

37    „  33 

33    „  33 

20  " 

14  „  18 
1»  „  13 

15  „  16 
14  „  16 
17  „  30 
1«  .,  16 


B    „  11 
9    „  111 
HI  „  104 
0    „  10 
IS 

13  „  16 
17  „  20 
17  „  21 
10  „  13 
9  „  11 
12  „  14 
8    .,  10 


Wool, 
fleece. 


14 


ccnti. 
none. 


50  to  1  60 
30  „  0  75 
33  „  0  60 
55  „  0  60 
50    „  0  86 


55 
33 
35 
25 
35 
2S 
25 
30 
35 
38 
45 
38 
43 
43 
55 
00 


0  8S 
0  05 
0  65 
0  70 
0  70 
0  65 
0  50 
0  SO 
0  46 
0  60 
9  70 
0  68 
0  63 
0  60 
0  OS 
0  BO 


45  „  0  47 
55  „  0  60 
43    „  0  44 


PBICE8  of  various  Articles  in  North  Carolina,  from  1813  to  1840,  m  May  each  Year. 


YEARS 


1813  .... 

1814  .... 
1816  .... 

1816  .... 

1817  .... 

1818  .... 

1819  .... 

1820  .... 

1821  .... 

1822  .... 

1823  .... 

1824  .... 

1825  .... 

1826  .... 

1827  .... 

1828  .... 
1820  .... 

1830  .... 

1831  .... 
1833  .... 

1833  .... 

1834  .... 

1835  .... 

1836  .... 

1837 

1838  .... 
1830  .... 
1840  .... 


Cotton, 
lb. 


centa. 
10   to    11 
15    „     16 
IS 
23 
23 
28 
124 

ir 

10 

12 
6 

124  „     13 
2«    ..    84 


18 
25 
25 
30 
16 
14 
13 


8 

7 

8 

8 

8 

5 

8 

0 

11 

15 

14 

0 

6 

13 

5 


10 


\? 
16 

8 

8 
14 

8 


Tobacco, 
100  Iba. 


dullara. 


34  to 
5  „ 
12  ., 
64  >• 
8  „ 
34  „ 
2  ,, 
2     „ 

II;: 
I: 

a  „ 

II:; 


5 

6 
IS 
8 

g 

6 
4 

3J 
4 
3 
3 
4 

«» 
4 

3 

4 
4 
3 

34 


n 


4 

10 
5 


Flour, 
barrel. 


dollara. 
8    to 
a   „ 


n: 


3*" 
.  " 
3J„ 
4  „ 
*.. 

^    »I 

8  „ 

Si  „ 

0  ., 

6  » 

»       M 
"in 


i 


6, 

8 

14 

9 
64 

34 
64 
6 

'4 

s 

4 
5 
4 

n 

5 

6 
6 
7 

7 

74 

6 


Wheat, 
buabel. 


dir.  eta.     dir.  eta. 


1     50    to    1 
1     35     „     1 


10 
25 
00 
35 
GO 


Corn, 
buabel. 


1    30 

0    75* 

0    70 


0 

80 

0 

63 

0 

70 

0 

65 

0 

75 

0 

75 

0 

85 

1 

5 

1 

30 

1 

25 

1 

50 

1    40 


0    80 
0    80 


dir.  cla.    dir.  cti. 
0    75 


90 


0  80    to  0 

1  60 
0  90    „    I     00 

0  60"" 

0  80 

0  40"V.    0    45 

0  80*" 


SO 
40 
43 
80 
50 
65 
00 


85 
75 

5 
60 


0  80 
0  75 
0 


0    5S 


Bacon, 
lb. 


cents. 


IS    to  18 
13    „    14 


6  „ 
64.. 

1  ,, 

1  .. 

6  „ 

«  ., 

6  „ 

6  „ 

f 

8 
13 
10 

0 
10 

74 


9 
7 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 

74 

8 

10 

9 
13 
11 
104 
13 

84 


SiiRar, 
lb. 


centa. 
18   to   35 

18    „    20 


18 
IS 
IS 
13 
17 
13 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
9 
9 
10 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
13 
8 


33 
30 
30 
16 
30 
16 


13 

134 

124 

13 

134 

12 

12 

13 

12 

124 

124 

14* 

12} 

13 

13 

10 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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es  In 

the  Boston 

August,  1812,  to 

Cotton, 

Wool, 

upUud. 

fleece. 

centii. 

oeatt. 

.. 

none. 

18  to  20 

28    „31 

18    „22 

M  to  1  fio 

28 

20    „  0  79 

27    „  32 

32    „  0  60 

32    „33 

bS    „  0  60 

fiS    „  0  8S 

20 

U    „  18 

SA    „  0  8S 

1»    „  13 

33    „  0  OS 

IS    „  lU 

3S    „  0  OS 

U    „  16 

28    „  0  70 

17    „  20 

2S    „  0  70 

U    „  16 

2S    „  0  6S 

2ft    „  0  SO 

30    „  0  SO 

0    „  11 

2S    „  0  46 

9    „  111 

38    „  0  60 

8»  ..  10* 

4S    „  9  70 

0    „  10 

38    „  0  68 

14    „  IS 

42    „  0  63 

13    „  16 

43    „  0  UO 

17    „  20 

»S    „  0  05 

17    „  21 

90    „  0  80 

10    „   13 

9    ..  11 

4S    „  0  47 

12    „  14    S3    „  0  611 

1     8    .,  10    43    „  0  44 

[ay  each  Year. 

kCOD, 

Sugar, 

lb. 

lb. 

ants. 

cent*. 

18   to   25 

... 

18    „    20 

.  •• 

18    „    22 

•  •• 

IS    „    20 

to  18 

IS    ..    20 

..     14 

13    „     IG 

•  •• 

17    „    20 

... 

12    ,.     16 

... 

10    „     IS 

10    „     12 

>.    g 

10    „     12 

„      7 

10    „     12 

»      8 

10    „     13 

..      8 

0    „     121 

..      8 

0    ..     12* 

..      8 

10    „     13 

.,      7 

9    „     12* 

>•      7 

8    „     12 

.      71 

8     ..     12 

.      8 

8     „     12 

8     „     12 

.     10 

»  „    I  a* 

,      9 

9     .,     12 

>  13 

>  11 

12    „     14 

8    „     12 

.101          0    „     12 

.12           8    „     12 

,81          a    „     10 

Comparative  Prices  of  the  Leading  Articles  in  all  the  Chief  Cities  of  the  Union, 

in  1842. 


ART  I  C  L  ES. 


Baggini yard 

Beea'-wax,  American.lb. 

Coffee,  Cuba do. 

Cordage,  American.. .do. 

Flour,  aoper bri. 

Mtckarel,  No.  1 do. 

RaUIni,  Malaga  .lOOIba. 

Uuony  bag) 

Wbeat bushel 

Corn dn. 

Hemp,  clean lOOIbi. 

Hup* ll>. 

Iron,  bar do. 

Lead,  pig do. 

Cotton,  Upland do. 

Whale  oil gal. 

Beef,  meal brI. 

Pork,   do do. 

Ham* lb.! 

Laid do. 

Butter do.i 

Riee.. lOOlb*.' 

Salt bushel! 

Steel,  Engl,  blistered. lb.' 

Brandy,  cogniac gal.j 

Whiskey,  rectifted...do.' 

Sugar,  N.  O lb.' 

Tobacco,  1st do. ; 

Tar bri. 

Wool,  American lb. 


Boston. 


dlr*. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
lU 
8 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 


cts.  dlr*.  ots 
17  to  0  18 
2S  „  0 
7*  „  0 
104  ..  0 
00  „  0 
60  „  11  00 
23  „  8  60 
II     „    0     14 


30 
9 

114 
12 


CO 

ti 

0 

00 

3 

10 

0 

4B 

0 

H 

II 

0 

6 

0 

31 

i» 

0 

00 

■t 

9 

00 

8 

5 

0 

8* 

*i 

0 

U 

fp 

0 

H7 

3 

00 

3 

\n 

t> 

0 

40 

1 

14 

0 

3* 

tt 

0 

5 

II 

0 

ua 

1 

40 

•» 

0 

61 
IS 
11 

S3 

ol 

32 
SS 
00 

6 

81 
II 
IS 
90 
14 
SO 
IS 

s 
It 

37 
42 


New  York. 


dlr*. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
S 
11 
3 
0 
1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
7 
7 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

I 

0 


cts.    dlr*.  ots. 


13  to  0 

28  „  0 

8  „  0 

00  „  0 

94  „  a 


12  ,i 

29  „ 
SS  „ 
20  „ 
11  ., 

30  „ 
3*., 
9  „ 

00  „ 

00  „ 

60  „ 

a   „ 
0   „ 

6  „ 
80  „ 
29  „ 
121,. 
25  „ 
18*  ,. 
3  „ 
3*., 
SO  „ 
3S     „ 


18 
30 
9 
II 
00 
,  12    -iS 
,    3     13 
i    0     13 


1     28 
0    87 


30 
14 
SS 
OO 
9 
32 
75 


9    90 


7 


3  12 

1  OS 

0  13* 

1  79 
0  19 
0  8 

0  8 

1  62 
0  49 


Baltimore. 


dlr*.  eta.    dira.  ots. 


0 
0 
0 
9 
10 
2 


38    to    0    29 


Si 


0 

0  12| 

e  00 

0  00 

3  00 


1     30    „     I     33 
0    9S    „    0    SO 


II     ,. 

64     „ 

3*  „ 

8    „ 

37     „ 

00     „ 

29    „ 

S*„ 

71  „ 

7     „ 

00     „ 

80    „ 

121.. 
28    „ 

21  ., 
00    „ 

S  >. 
00  „ 
32     „ 


13 
65 

4 

9 
40 
60 
60 

8 
00 

8 


3    2S 


I     SO 


23 
25 
14 


1     62 
0     30 


Charleston. 


dlr*.  el*,    dlr*.  ct*. 
0    17    to    0    20 

0   9*",','  0   9* 

0  11  „  0  111 

7  00  „  7*  00 

14  60  „  IS  00 


0  52 


10  00 
8*  00 
0   9 


0  02 


0  00 

0  10 

11  00 

9  00 


7*  „ 
14 


3  00  ., 

1  09  „ 

0  121  .. 

1  35  „ 
0  18  „ 
0  4,. 


1  79 


20 
0 


1  25 
0  00 


1  75 
0  00 


Comparative  Prices — continued. 


ARTICLES. 


Bagging yard 

Bees'-waz,  American.lb. 

Coffee,  Cuba do. 

Cordage,  American.,  do. 

Flour,  super brI. 

Maokarel,  No.  1 dn. 

Raisins,  Malaga.. 100  lbs. 

Gunny  bags 

Wheat bushel 

Corn do. 

Hemp,  clean 100  lbs. 

Hop* lb. 

Iron,  bar do. 

Lead,  pig do. 

Cotton,  Cpland do. 

Whale  oiL gal. 

Beef,  me** brI. 

Pork,  do do. 

Ham* lb. 

Lard do. 

Butter do. 

Rice lUOIbs. 

Salt buahel 

Steel,  Engl.  blUtored.lb. 
Brandy,  cogniac . . .  .gal. 
Whiakey,  rectified... .  do. 

Sugar,  N.  O do. 

Tobacco,  1st do. 

Tar brI. 

Wool,  American lb. 


Mobile. 


New  Orlean*. 


dlr*.  ct*.    dlr*.  ct*. 
0    20    to    0    24 
0    20 


13 
13 

00 


0  16 

1  60 


0    40 
0    43 


26 
14 
19 

25 
17 
00 


8  00     „ 

0  7*,. 

0  50     „ 

13  00     „  13     SO 

0  10     „     0     II 


SO 
SS 
2$ 
104 

65 


0     11 
0    37 


0 

60 
14 
00 
28 

8 
90 

9 


121 

40 

00 
17 


2  26 

0  30 

0  B 

0  60 

0  00 


dlr*.  cts.  dlr*.  ct*. 
0  12  to  0  17 
0  00  „  0  27 
0  8|  „  0  g 
0  II  „  0  14 
4    7S    „    9    00 


0  87 

0  IS 

0  04 

0  32 

0  00 


0  100 
0  10 
0    95 

0  33 

1  70 


0  76  „  0  00 
3  00  „  3  6 
0      4     „    0     13 


8    SO 
6    SO 


5    00 


1     70 
0      8 


13 
10 
16 

H 

6 
75 
12 


St.  Louis. 


dlr*.  cts, 
0    13 


0  16 

1  26 
0  18 
0  7S 
0  20 


dlrs  cts. 
to    0    10 
„     0    27 
„    0     13 
„     0 
..    4 
0 


13 

75 
16 


88 
18 

00 


1  SO 

0  20 

0  78 

0  21 

0  100 

0  19 

0  6 

3  6 


0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
0 

4    73 
2    26 


60  „ 

00  „ 

00  „ 

*  » 

6  „ 


17    „ 

M     .. 

17     ., 

41.. 


76 

SO 

29 

6 

9 

8 

00 

60 

18 


3    00 
0     18 


3    00 


6 
60 


Cincinnati. 


dlr*.  cts.    dlrs.  cts. 


00    to    0    20 


3    75 

0  00 

1  26 


..    0  00 

.,    0  14 

„    4  00 

„  16  SO 

„     1  60 


30 

20 


0     88 
0     20 


0 
0 
0 
0 

a   00 


■•4,. 

3    „ 
71  >. 

62     „ 


OO 

3 

4 

S 

00 

39 

00 

60 

13 

4 

8 

SO 

30 


25 

00 

22 

8 

4 

10 

75 

00 

50 

6 

8 

6 


81 

OO 

0 

40 

0 

IS* 

2 

00 

0 

13 

0 

6* 

0 

6 

8 

00 

0 

30 

These  prices,  at  many  points,  are  aflfected  by  the  depreciated  nature  of  the 
currency ;  at  Mobile,  for  instance,  the  currency  is  depreciated  forty  per  cent,  and 
prices  rule  nearly  as  much  higher  than  at  New  Orleans,  as  the  difference  in  the 
depreciation  of  the  local  currencies.  Many  articles,  however  (that  of  flour  in 
particular,  which  is  from  three  dollars  fifty  cents  at  one  point,  to  nine  dollars  at 
another),  display  a  much  greater  disparity  in  price  than  the  cost  of  transportation 
added  to  the  difference  in  the  eurreacies. 
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AMERICA. 


JlTATEMENT  of  tho  Priocs  of  Flour  and  Wheat  at  Cincinnati,  from  184 


1  to  1846. 


YEARS. 


July,  IB4I . 
»  IMa. 
»     1843. 


PtOUH. 


WHBAT. 


Per  Hurrel.     i     IVr  Umbel. 


<1.   c.        d.  0. 

3    07  to  4  80 

1    78    „  4  S3 

8    18    „  4  18 


cent!. 
75  to  77 
48   „   00 
08  „   80 


YEARS. 


iuly,  1844  . 
,     IH48. 


FLOUR. 


Per  Barrel. 


•I.    r.        ri,   c, 
3    11  to  S    on 

3    OU   „  3     li') 


WHKAT. 


Per  Biuhel. 


cent*. 

00  to 
Oft  „  70 


price  of"  hcaTLvontvtSv?  l""  *"'.'?"  *  "  *^^"'*  "'"*  »  1""""  P«-''  bam-1-thc  nveroge 
fore  enttTSe  and^  "  ''.""^  P^""  *'!"''^'-    ^'''^  P"^'''  "f^n^  •'"^licl  of  wheat,  there- 

five  co,Zper  bushel  ^      °  ''""'  P"  '"'"•''•     ^''^"^  ^«='""'""»  "'  »''^^'"'y- 

bXr  T1  e  n^ce  of^.'hnJ^r/l  r t'  "^""e«,P»«=«  of  wheat,  fcrtynine  cents  and  a  h^fper 
barreJ  of  flour  "^  By  t^.e  clS  S  A  '''f  V""?'*.'*'^*'"  "'"*  one-'^-nth  times  into  the  price  of  a 
half,  and  Xat  to^^^  ein"  t°o  f^'S  c'eTs  ''"'  ""'^'  *°  '"°  '""""  ^'"'^■'"^  '^''"'^  »"''  « 
vioiil  yeal-W;ol!'hS''o^er''^T!!!.'''  *"""  ""  ".^"T. ''"e.  ""d  with  it  there  was  much  of  the  pre- 

hid  advanced  to  thrP.  VnlT  » '"•'°,    «  ^'""^  °^  *  •'""^'  "^  ^°"'-     %  ">«  close  of  August,  flour 
!:?.eartol1ni;ctTs%t'b.;ii;;i!:'^-''''^  cems  to  three  dollars  seventy-six  cents  per  barrel,  and 
"  This  year,  1845.  Ohio  had  the  best  yield  of  wheat  that  has  been  given  her  since  1839. 


YEARS. 

AVERAGE  OP 
PLOUR. 

AVERAGE  OP 
WHEAT. 

RELATIVE 
PRICES. 

Per  Barrel. 

din.  ct«. 
4     0«1 
3    4S| 
3    73 
3     SO 
3    261 

Per  Buahel. 

July, 1841 
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70 
89 

6  3-S    to    I 

7  1-10  „    I 

8  1-3     „    I 
8    3-8     „    1 
ft    9-100  „   I 

„     184J 

„     1843 

„     1844 

,.     1845 

^iHH5xfSi&5£SSS™ 


On  the  sup. 
the  miller  lias 


Per  barrel. 


1841 


1842 


43f  cent!. 


103|  cenb. 


1843 


1844 


33  cent!. 


34  cent!. 


184ft 


8}  cent*. 


■D  .        .  a        .1        .        -  ~Cintmnati  Gazetie. 


>p~-?- 
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CHAPTER    XXIX. 

MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS    RELATIVE  TO    MINERALS,  CANALS,   RAILROADS, 
TRADE,  SEA-PORTS,  PORT  AND  OTHER  CHARGES.* 

Copper  Begion  of  Lake  Superior— It  would  appear,  if  the  various  accounts  we  have  read  Irnvc 
any  truth,  that  the  country  south  of  Lake  Superior  is  abundantly  rich  in  copper.  One  writer 
states-."  The  scientific  reader  is  familiar  with  the  history  of  the  famous  Copper  Uock  of  Lake  Su- 
perior. It  IS  a  vast  mass  of  solid  copper,  weighing  not  less  tlian  6000  lbs.,  and  was  discovered,  many 
years  since,  lying  in  the  bed  of  the  Ontanagon  river,  entirely  isolated.  It  lias  rested,  probably, 
lor  ages  some  twenty  miles  from  the  lake.  For  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  mass  to  navigable 
water,  a  huge  car,  placed  upon  a  moveable  railroad,  was  built,  and,  bv  patient  labour,  it  was  gra- 
dually advanced,  until  it  reached  deep  water,  where  it  was  placed  on  a  Hat,  and  easily  floated  down 
to  the  lake  shore.  It  was  intended  to  ship  it  to  New  Orleans.  Had  they  succeeded,  it  would 
have  been  a  fortune  for  them,  as  a  mere  curiosity.  But  government  interfered  I  Although  they  had 
purchased  the  rock  from  the  Indians  in  whose  territory  it  was  found,  the  government  agent  claimed 
lU  possession— denying  the  power  of  the  Indians  to  dispose  of  it.  As  this  claim  was  not  set  up 
until  the  great  labour  of  transporting  it  to  the  shore  of  the  lake  was  effected,  the  agent  offered  to 
lully  compensate  the  enterprising  gentlemen  by  whom  it  had  been  removed,  for  their  trouble, 
Ihis  was  hard,  but  tliere  was  no  alternative.  They  had  to  submit  quietly,  and  see  the  fruit  of 
their  labours  borne  off"  by  the  government  agent  to  the  Sault,  from  whence  it  has  been  shipped  on 
board  of  a  revenue  cutter.  It  will  be  immediately  forwarded  to  Washington,  »nd  placed  in  the 
Nationol  Institute,  where  it  will  remain  for  all  con.ing  time,  we  hope,  as  one  of  the  greatest  curio- 
sities  ot  tlie  age.  The  Indians  have  revealed  to  Mr.  Ashman  where  another  rock  (but  not  of  equal 
weight;  may  be  found.  It  had  been  discovered  ages  before,  and  hid— its  location  being  kept  a  pro- 
tound  secret,  until  civilisotion  had  dissipated  the  superstition  connected  with  it." 

The  following   letter  from  a  gentleman  at  Detroit  furnishes  more  detailed 

particulars  of  this  mineral  curiosity  : — 

"  It  is  upwards  of  twenty-three  years  since  I  first  visited  this  remarkable  specimen  of  native 
copper  in  the  forests  of  Lake  Superior.  It  has  been  somewhat  diminished  in  size  and  weight,  in 
the  mean  time,  by  visiters  and  travellers  in  that  remote  quarter  ;  but  retains,  very  well,  its  original 
character  and  general  features.  I  have  just  returned  from  a  re-examination  of  it  in  a  store,  in  one 
of  the  main  streets  of  this  city,  where  it  has  been  deposited  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  designs 
to  exhibit  It  to  the  curious.  Its  greatest  length  is  four  feet  six  inches ;  its  greatest  width  about  four 
feet.  Its  maximum  thickness  eighteen  inches.  These  are  rough  measurements  with  the  rule.  It  is 
almost  entirely  composed  of  malleable  copper,  and  bears  striking  marks  of  the  visits  formerly  paid  to 
It,  in  the  evidence  of  portions  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  cut  off.  There  are  no  scales  in 
the  city  large  enough,  or  other  means  of  ascertaining  its  precise  weiglit,  and  of  thus  terminating 
the  uncertainty  arising  from  the  several  estimates  heretofore  made.  It  has  been  generally  esti- 
mated here,  since  iu  arrival,  to  weigh  between  6000  lbs.  and  7000  lbs ,  or  about  three  tons  and  a 
half,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  known  and  described  specimen  of  native  copper  on  the  globe.  It  is 
clearly  a  boulder,  and  bears  marks  of  attrition  from  the  action  of  the  water,  on  some  parts  of  its 
rocky  surface  as  well  as  the  metallic  portions.  The  adhering  rock,  of  which  there  is  less  now  than 
in  1820,  IS  apparently  serpentine,  in  some  parts  steatitic,  wliercas  the  copper  ores  of  Keweena 
point,  on  that  lake,  are  found  exclusively  in  the  amygdaloids  and  greenstones  of  the  trap  forma- 
tion, A  circular  depression  of  opaque  crystalline  quartz,  in  the  form  of  a  semi-geode,  exists  in 
one  face  of  it;  other  parts  of  the  mass  disclose  the  same  mineral.  Probably  300  lbs.  of  the  metal 
have  been  hacked  off"  or  detached  by  steel  chisels  since  it  has  been  known  to  the  whites,  most  of 
this  within  late  years." 

A  gentleman,  who  recently  (1845)  visited  Kee-nee-naw  Point,  the  famous 
location  of  the  Lake  Superior  Copper  Mining  Company,  in  a  lef.ter  to  the  editors 
of  the  New  York  Commercial^  dated  at  St.  Marie,  says : — 

#  The  following  miscellaneous  statements  we  have  procured  from  the  United  States  since  the 
respective  heads,  to  which  they  belong,  were  printed.  We  introduce  them  here  to  complete  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  United  States. 
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AMERICA. 


-hil'i^*''*  ''^'"'''"  '•  •'"">ted  to  tho  wcit  of  Fort  VVilkini  about  eialitwri  or  twcntv  milM  tlimnol. 

tJ  '  r:;';i%eTemVS.rT;i''  /i"  '"«i^r"--  7'""  "-1-y '-e  .u,:  h:  ;3„rSer;a! 

feet  dcon  ami  .iT  •     *  '''  °"''  "'"  *'""  "»«'"'r-t'"-«'e  "^^'c'  *iJe-     The  «Pco..,l  i.  tl.irty-flvo 

fee  widS*.  aid  tp  r"f  r"'^"'.'""  "*"■  *"'"•  ?"  ""'''  "  Hdrty-onc  feet  deop.  and  the  vefn  .U 
all  w7t hin'hnlf ,.  mfi  r  '7"  '"■•-'*'  ^"1"'  •"'"■•"'''  "*"  ""'•■»  "•"'  «  '•»"■  in  length.  The  veins  aro 
percent  S- v  So  n„',"'''  t'^'tf  P'-°<'"'=:: '"v"  «"«!  copper,  averaging  from  sixty  to  sevrntj 
fn,M^:„J,y,i  i  °^  ""  '"*"''•  ""■•»*"  "I'  ^'"'^  '*"« »ha'"'8. "omc  400  tons,  which  will  be  roadv 
n  J^lT^  men    whotr  """^^^^^^  Colonel  Gratiot  h^nnderS 

p2tl.e  tm.;„rlr  in    ^"r.,^"''''^*'"P"8^!*  in  erecting  poundr™  and  crushers,  under  which 

weSi;?ngrm^'ar't'?5K.tni'rdf  ro?^;l^  ^'  "  ""-'"  "'''''  ""^  ""' '"'»  "^-S" 

The  fFwco/Mi/i  Democrat  adds,  that, 
„f  n  I*^  •?'"'u  ''^  "'"^'  ^"PPPf  ""ocks  will  ere  long  ccoso  to  bo  a  ciiriositv.     Mr  Be  Cnrma  Tonn. 

tl  a?;:";  ;erLrfli"l''r,''''"'' "" .""  '"^  r  *"."""•  P"' ""i^  PlatteJ;n.,irrm'e"  "• 
recent  vbrend^covPrrr  argor  and  i.urer  than  that  obtained  from  the  Ontnnagon.  had 

recently  Deen  discovered.     In  regard  to  the  prospects  of  those  who  are  prosocutinir  their  rpm-.irrh.., 

;?et.;f«ir-'  °"°"  ""'"'"'  ^''°^'=°''  Lake  Su'perior.  Colonel  Jones' EmrL'ihLtth^'l^c 

abundfrlirhl.S.TT'  f  ^/?*"»7— J'>e  mineral  resources  in  Alabama  are  of  groat  variety  and 
sS  ."on  of  ;.?»  I  -^1  /''''''''"'?»'*'''•  ,  ^  '■°"'  "'^'  '■''P'"''  «»■ "'«  committee  on  agricuTtnre,  at  tl  e  I  Uo 
Sd  and  si  vert'ftnr.'„r ''"?  '''"'  '!''^'  "t  "^'^  r^''«''P»''  ""^  '«'^"'»'  «"'«'^  minor  mine  S 
5°oyment  o  300  aTSl"^^'  ^1'°'^'^"^  "'>°"*^  '2^.000  dollars  annually,  and  affording  em- 
Sh  does  no?  K,.  »i?n.  '^fl"'°"'-  ^"  V'«  """P^  •^"""'/'  "'^  inexhaustible  beds  of  iron  ore. 
m i,^.  nn^r      J  'jcnty.flve  per  cent  in  smelting,     rallapoosa.  too.  is  rich  in  gold  and  silver 

Gold  C  hn,V^'""f  *""r  T'"*  "^i?""'  ''""''^«'l  •■»"'«*■  «"'dville  is  supported  by  one  m  ne 
t^n  a'nixatder  No  d,;r.?°'"'  ^f^'^'^  ""•''  ^^''f'"'"'"-  '"'"«  "'"  iron-foundrl-s  in  iic.^ 
mnn!  „„ir!Ki    !?  •         .^\'''  "^"^  "''*  "'^^^  '"""^"»1  '•«'R'on  examined  by  a  scientific  person 

I  uscaioosa.  coal  is  found  in  immense  quantities,  and  in  many  other  places.     In  Clarke  salt  can  be 

Tuntv  r.i'"''' •"Y"'"'^'"'"'-  .  ?'""  "'•'•  '»"''''«•  granite!  limestone.  &c..  are  Z  found  h  this 
n^Z/'     ':f'»''.?'"'^''n  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  in  the  bed  of  tht  Te  - 

Thevln*tS?i"Ti?lp„'l'?."?"  ^°''' f°T.*7r^  doing  aprofitable  business  in  anthracite  coal, 
ci  %nnH  ??»n!  "'«  ^'"PJJ'.^n'  this  year  (1844)  of  150.000  dollars'  worth  of  coal  to  the  numerous 
b  mafrii       V?"  ""^  '^l^'^s'PPi-     The  coal  from  the  Spadra  mines  is  of  the  anthracite  spec  m 

fhn7.'l.f  ^      •    ^7'1'""»  ^"w"*;.  '  have  entered  into  the  matter  with  great  spirit,  and  wo  predict 

Ser  of  fe'rs'^lf'/j''- **':',  "''"  ^11  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  on  the'banks  of  tTe'^^ea 

«  VlL/  r    ,     -^    Vh"  ""P/"'^'  "^ '^"^^  '^^°'"  *•'«  ^ta'e  0?  Arkansas.'  "  ^ 

teen  f7et  in  denth  Thu'2." w-^'"^'"  \'f^  ^^^^ ''"^ °P«»'"8  «"  »''«  breast  of  thehHI  four- 
teen feet  in  depth.  This  description  of  coal,  from  being  free  from  sulphur,  which  is  never  the  oup 
w^th  bitummous  or  anthracite,  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  capable  of  being  converted  rcreat  Zd 
"rS  value"  t  irshe'So^h"''  T'  7'''  '''-r''"^'*  •"'--'"^  thf/ deter ipCi^'S 
LVeTmSl":fsJL';re  aXiweTbo^^^^^^ '"  """  '''"''  ""'  ""^  '^  '"^  fi»t  discovery  that 
Cha^4"EiL??.m*'M75'"'  "/'^^'-"'"PorlatioH  on  Canah,  RuUroad,,  4r.-Statement  made  by  Mr. 
L-liarles  tllel.jun.,  chief  engineer  on  the  James  river  and  Kanawha  canal  and  railroad --Coqt 

1ml?  ct,  °\ni'  '''"'"f '  "'■  ''^"^^^^  ""''  '^  ''»"■  ''^'  P''  »°n  per  S'  raSroads?  twi^^S 
IfoLh^'   McAdam   roads,  ten  to  fifteen  cents  ;  common  turnpikes,  fifteen  to  twenrv  cents 

Tp7risZ  Talf  to  Ltr;nd°a;°  \r  T1  P"  '*'"  P"  "'•l*'  ■•  ^'^^^''-^  -  the ShL  Sm  S 
sippi  rivers,  half  to  one  and  a  half  cent ;  future  average,  three-quarters  cent  per  ton  per  mile. 
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Ratis  of  Freight  and  Piuiage  on  Lnke  Eric,  to  November  lit. 


00  UNTIll  RS. 


Ckbln. 


Steer- 
age. 


numio 
Dunkirk  . . . 

Krie 

Caiineaut  \ 

Aahtubule/ 

Kalrport.... 

CleTsland  . . 

Charlealon 

Hurvn 

Haiiduaky 

Ti  ledn,  &o. 

Mounie 

Di'troit  ) 

i:f.iirii,AKD  TO— 
H  urfin        ) 
Mandiiaky  ) 
Toll  do,  &o. 
Monroe 
Detroit 


} 


dla.  eta. 
a      00 


0    to 

3      00 
3      00 


dla.  eta 

I  80 

a  00 

a  oo 


w 


00 


I      00 

a     OU 


T 


Morat. 


0     so 

a     00 
3      00 


Waggon. 


dia.cla.     dla.  eta 

a  80  to  a  SO 


0UUNTRIK8. 


mioi    or    riiioHT 

UNTIL   NUT.   I. 

Burr«Lo  TO— 
Hllrer  Creek,  Dun 
kirk,  Barcelona, 
Kiie,  Oonnenut, 
Aahlabula,  Orand 
Hirer,  Cleveland. 

Charleaton,    Huron, 
Sanduaky,  Toledo, 
Ac,    Monro",  l)e 
trnlt. 


H-»yy. 
lUOIbi. 


ctuta. 


'^0 


iS 


Light. 
lOOllie, 


ornta. 


40 


40 


Barrel. 


Bulk, 


cenia,   ceiila. 


80 


W 


Down  Freight  from  Ports  upon  Lake  Erie  to  Buffalo,  to  pay  us  follows  : — 


ARTICLES. 

ARTICLBS. 

Plour  burri'l 

ela. 
20 
18 
10 
IS 

Tobacco  .                                lAnMk« 

dlra.     eta. 
0      15 
0      10 

0  as 

1  so 

Wheet do. 

I'roviaiona lOOIba. 

Seeda do. 

Bacou  hogaheada 

Passages  to  the  Upper  Lakes,  until  October  1st. 

COU  NTRI  KS. 

Cabin. 

Steer- 
age. 

Hone. 

Waggon. 

COUNTRIES. 

Heary. 

lOOlba. 

Light. 
lOOlba. 

Barrel. 

Bulk. 

avrtALO  TO— 

dla.  eta. 
10    00 

18    00 

14  00 

15  00 

10    00 

la  00 

dla.  eta. 

8     00 

10    0« 

7  SO 

8  00 

6  00 

7  00 

dla.  CU. 

IS    00 

IS    OU 

la   so 

14     UO 
10     00 

la  00 

dla.  eta.    dla.  eta. 
A  00  to  7  00 

5  00    „  7  00 

3  00  „   S  00 

4  00  „    6  UO 

a  SO  „    4  60 
3  00  „    8  00 

fRioi  or   miioiiT, 
UNTIL  aarr.  lat. 

BUrPALO  TO— 

Mackinac  

ernta. 
50 
50 

50 

60 

371 
SO 

centa. 

S74J 

75 
871 

75   / 

cenu. 

dlra. 

Milwaukio  ^ 
Racine         I 

Southport    f 

Chicago       J 

Cl.kTaLAND  TO — 

Milwnukie,    Hacine, 
Stockport,  andChi- 
cagn 

1.50 

Houiehold  furniture 

Ol.aVBL»NU  TO— 

Chicago,  &c 

OITBOIT  TO— 

Mackinac 

Chicago,  tie 

UBTROIT  TO— 
Markiuao 

Chicago,  &c 

i.as 

Down  F/eight  from  the  Upper 

Lakes  are  charged  aa  follows  : — 

ARTICLES. 

ARTICLES. 

Flour barrel 

Froriaiooa do. 

Wheat buabel 

centa. 

4U 

6^ 

15  to  2a 

Aahea lOOlba. 

dlra.     eta. 

0      m 

0         13 
3        75 

Lead too 

VOL.  il. 


6  H 
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AMERICA, 


.onv'^*'®  ""^T^^  u  P?"  ''*'f"*  "'■•'  '"•'•'"''  *°  variations.     In  the  early  pprt  of  last  season  wheat  in 
sacks  was  brought  from  the  upper  lakes  to  Buffalo,  for  twelve  cents  and  a  hairJerSl     bS     " 

It'^ir  wafp'aid      '^^'^^''^^^^  g«°'''  ""-^  ''hen  a  full  supply  was  in  storl  St  the  west!  doJble 


ARTICLES. 


Tabiff  of  Freights  on  the  Erie  Canal. 


Flour..... 

Axhra,  butter,  oheeae,  lard,  &c.,  per  iboVbt'. 
Pork,  beef,  tallow,  bacon  and  wbiakey,  per 

1001b 

Dried  fruit,  aeeds,  and  leather,  per  100 Vba. 
Hops,  tobacco,  ragi,  hides,  domestio  goods, 

and  furniture 

Wool,  per  100  Ibi 

Mill  feed,  per  816  lbs 

Oraiu,  per  60  lbs 

StaTes,  lumber,  over  toll,  per  ton 


Boifalu. 


dlrs.  cti. 
0      75 
0      40 


35 

80 

69 
00 
90 
SI 

00 


Lockport. 


dlrs.  CIS. 
0      70 
0      38 


33 

47 

60 
92 
80 
19 
78 


Rochester. 


dlrs.  cts. 
0      86 
0      34 


34 
40 

SO 
78 
63 
16 
25 


Pittsford. 


dlrs.  cts, 
0      38 
0      33 


33 


48 
73 
64 

15 

15 


BashneU's 
Basin. 


dlrs. 
0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 


cts. 
84 

31 

33 
39 

48 
73 
64 
13 
10 


On  Hour  shipped  at  Rochester,  two  cenU  is  charged  for  storage  ,  making  the  whob  cost  at  Albany  flfty^ix  cents  per 


ABTICLE8  arriving  by  the  Canals  at  Tide  Water,  on  the  Hudson,  during  the  Year  1844. 


A  II  T  I  C  L  E  S. 


E»" lb* 

Board M.feet 

Shingles H. 

Timber cubic  feet 

8J«»5» lbs. 

*»"« cords 

A»l>es barrels 

fork do. 

Beef. do. 

Cheese lbs. 

Butter  and  lard .do. 

Wool do. 

I?,o»r barreb 

Wheat bushels 

Rye do. 

*  See  Table 


Quantity, 


832,200 

232,434,700 

78,125 

921,982 

97,533,000 

16,350 

80,646 

63,646 

80,000 

26,674,800 

22,696,300 

7,672300 

2,222,204 

1,262,249 

62,2391 


ARTICLES. 


Corn bushels 

anley do. 

Other  grain do. 

Bran,  &c do. 

Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatoes dn. 

Dried  fruit lbs. 

S^'ton d». 

Tobacco do. 

Clover  seed do. 

Pl«» do. 

Wop? do. 

?P>n'« gaUnn* 

Leather ib». 

Furniture do. 


Quantity. 


17,861 

818,471 

1,166,624 

4,177,489 

21,176 

18,263 
1,299,400 

79,600 
328,900 
4,694,800 
3,114,800 
1,319,700 
1,194,317 
3,909,000 
2,177,400 


ARTICLES. 


Quantity. 


Lead ibs. 

Pig  iron do. 

Iron- ware do. 

Woollens do. 

Cottons do. 

§■•• barrels 

Stone  and  li we lbs. 

Gypenm do. 

Coal do. 

Sundries do. 

Merchandise do. 

Going  from  tidewater  :— 
Merchandise tons 


41,800 

6,422,600 

944,900 

867,200 

1,684,600 

178,013 

50,169,800 

1,891,800 

18,480,700 

34,722,400 

492,300 


133,616 


of  Articles  (or  previous  years,  under  the  head  of  New  York  Canals,  &c. 

Articles  arriving  from  other  States,  in  1844,  at  the  Ports  of  Buffalo,  Oswego,  and 

Whitehall. 


ARTICLES 


Furs lbs. 

Board* M.feet. 

Shingles M. 

Timber cubic  feet 

Staves lbs. 

Wood cords 

Ashes barrels 

Pork do. 

Beef do. 

Cheese lbs. 

Butter  and  lard do. 

Wool do. 

Wour barrels 

Wheat bushels 

Rye do. 

Com do. 

Barley do. 

Other  grain do. 

Bran,  &c jo. 

Peas  and  beans do. 

Potatnos do. 

Dried  fruit lbs. 


Buffalo. 

346,309 

7,550,961 

17 

12,121 

60,949,047 

32,200 

61,047 

33,930 

1,360,344 

3,344,924 

2,089,389 

978,0.14 

1,848,,538 

2,603 

114,321 

'  6,402 

111,961 

910 


Oswego. 

14,111 

8,066,431 

123 

1,308,730 

3,601 
7,769 
8,272 

1,876,773 
144,007 
346,039 
160,099 


27 
583,420 


Whitehall.       ARTICLES. 


3,347 


Cotton lbs. 


181,224' 


11,203,337  Tobacco do. 

14  Clover  seed do, 

90,760  Flax do. 

Hops do. 

910  Spirits gallons 

1,334  Leather lbs. 

Furniture do, 

10,277  Lead do 

3,876,293  Pig  iron do 

873,823  Iron-ware do 

1,151,281  WooUens do. 

Cottons do. 

34|Salt barrels 

7,8 1 6  Stone  and  lime Ibs. 

602  Gypsum do. 

lOCosI do. 

6,771  Sundries do. 

Merchandise do. 

3,900 
8681  Going  from  tidewater :— 
iMercliandise tons 


Buffalo. 


210,162 

3,107,230 

116,341 

31,188 

32,699 

332,693 

330,238 

126,168 

6,000 

34,738 


869,533 

121,732 

6,231 

4,776,897 

66,606 


Oswego. 


19,110 
603,401 


21,084 
22,105 


317,080 


308,713 


Whitehall. 


31,536 

1,019,677 

30,048 

99,039 
310,823 

1,009,173 

4,617,849 

112,078 

128,900 

3,328,243 


4,024,823 
56,334 


al±ll^r:/'ll'r^-^J^^^ 


and  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  also  came,  which 
York.     Of  2.222.204  l.o..r»!o  ^e  «„.,_  „.i.-  l 
were  or  western  produce. 


was  ground  in  the  flouring-mills  of  New 
arrived  at  the  iiudson,   1,484,900  barrels 


last  season,  wheat  in 
f  per  bushel ;  but  in 
3  at  the  west,  double 


ttsford. 

BashneU's 
Basin. 

rs.  cts. 

din 

cts. 

33 

0 

34 

33 

0 

31 

33 

0 

33 

39 

0 

39 

48 

0 

48 

73 

0 

r» 

64 

0 

64 

16 

0 

IS 

15 

2 

10 

Iban;  fifty-six  cents  per 


g  the  Year  1844. 


L  ES. 
iU. 

■  •■••«, .dOi 

do. 

do. 

do, 

barrels 

lbs. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

lewater :— 
tons 


Quantity. 


41,800 

6,432,600 

944,900 

867,200 

1,584,600 

173,013 

50,150,800 

1,891,800 

18,480,700 

54,732,400 

402,300 


133,616 


Is,  &c. 


io,  Oswego,  and 


Oswego. 

Whitehall. 

19,110 

003,401 

.. 

31,536 

.. 

1,019.677 

.. 

30,045 

31,084 

22,105 

99,039 

■• 

310,825 

317,080 

1,000,173 

4,617,849 

.. 

112,078 

•• 

128,900 

•• 

3,328,243 

308,713 

.. 

4,024,823 

66,334 

om  other  states ; 
ng-mills  of  New 
,484,900  barrels 
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Vegetable  Food  (chiefly  Wheat,  Flour,  Indiaa  Com,  &c.),  Imported  into  New  York ; 
Total  moving  on  all  the  Canals,  and  arrived  at  Tide-water. 


YBARS. 

Buffalo  and 
Black  Rock. 

Oswego. 

WhltehaU. 

Total  from 
otter  States. 

On  all  Canals. 

Arrived  at 
Tide-water. 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

IK44 

tons, 
38,907 
72,284 
111,533 
138,036 
145,006 
166,327 
165,761 

tons. 
10,235 
16,107 
16,396 
18,762 
34,188 
38,026 
48,128 

tons. 
3460 
3918 
3374 
2921 
8376 
4388 
6457 

tons. 
72,623 
02,309 
131,302 
150,719 
172,630 
108,940 
220,346 

tons. 

342,810 
335,103 
399,336 
443,473 

Ions. 

230,330 
2.'>0,961 
206,134 
331,859 

The  internal  trade  of  the  state  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  two  years— that  is  to  snv 
Hie  quantity  of  vegetable  food  moving  on  all  the  canals  increased,  in  1842,  but  12,000  tons  •  while 
the  quantity  coming  from  other  states  increased  1 3,000  tons,  and  the  surplus  delivered  at  tide-water 
increased  29.000  tons-showing  that  New  York  furnished  16,000  tons  o?  the  increase  of  veSaWe 
food  delivered  at  tide-water,  In  1843,  however,  the  reverse  took  place ;  and  the  movemint  on 
hLlt  ^n"'  '^'^  raised  44,000  tons  over  the  previous  year,  while  the  deliveries  at  tide-water  rose 

nnf  if?!  Tv  •"  ^*u'  ^"  ""'.'■^°^^,  °^.  '^^•^^  *°"»  •"  ^^^  **«>'«  movement,  and  of  35,000  tons 
only,  in  tlie  deliveries  J  showing  that  the  internal  receipts  and  deliveries  increased  thirty  per  cent 
more  han  tlie  external  trade.  How  far  this  effect  has  been  produced  bv  the  carrying  of  freights 
upon  the  railroads,  cannot,  perhaps,  easily  be  determined.  It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  considerable 
quantities  were  taken  off  the  canals  by  the  railroads,  and  they  would  swell  the  sum  of  the  internal 
trade  without  appearing  in  the  deliveries  at  tide-water.  The  changing  current  of  the  trade  is  also 
apparent  in  the  significant  fact  that  the  tonnage  at  Buffalo  actually  decreased,  while  that  at 
£flT  '""•f^edseventv  per  cent,  and  at  Whitehall  fifty  per  cent.  In  those  figures,  we  have 
doubtless  the  influence  of  tlie  Welknd  canal  upon  the  course  of  the  western  trade.  Western  ves- 
sels, coming  through  the  Welland  canal,  deliver  their  freights  at  Oswego,  120  miles  in  the  rear  of 
Buftalo;  by  which  means,  that  distance  of  canal  tolls  is  saved.  The  sagacity  of  New  England 
capitalists  has  already  detected  the  route  by  which  the  western  produce  may  reach  Boston  without 
mcurrmg  the  tolls  levied  by  the  New  York  canals.  Tiie  Boston  and  Burlington  railroad,  and  the 
Ummplain  and  Ogdensburgh  railroads,  are  in  active  progress.  By  this  means,  the  flank  of  New 
York  will  be  completely  turned.  V^els  laden  with  the  produce  of  the  western  lakes  may  avoid 
New  York  canals,  by  passing  the  Welland  without  breaking  bulk,  and  delivering  their  freight  at 
Ogdensburgh  J  whence,  accumulating  the  products  of  northern  New  York,  it  may  pass,  without 
tolls,  over  a  favourably  constructed  railroad,  to  Boston,  whose  large  and  grown  capital  has  already 
by  Its  facilities,  attracted  a  large  portion  of  the  trade,  over  the  Western  railroad." 

Comparative  View  of  the  Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Property  in  Boston  and 

New  York. 


YEARS, 


1841. 

1842. 
1844. 


Increase 
Decrease 


BOSTON. 


Real  Estate. 


dollars. 

62,063,000 
O.^.MO.SOO 
72,048,000 


9,986,000 


Personal  Estate. 


dollars. 
36,043,600 
41,223,800 
46,402,300 


10,359,700 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 

98,106,600 
100,733,300 
118,130,300 


30,343,700 


NEW     YORK. 


Real  Estate. 


dollars. 
186,3.50,048 
176,489,042 
171,936,391 


14,414,3.57 


Personal  Estate. 


dollars. 
64,843,072 
01,204,5.50 
64,023,436 


820,516 


TOTAL. 


dollars. 
251,194,030 
23;,783,601 
235,060,047 


13,234,873 


This  18  a  reniarkable  change  in  the  face  of  affairs.  Boston,  since  the  completion  of 
Its  miroad,  has  advanced  more  than  New  York  has  diminished.  In  1825,  the  Erie  canal 
was  fanished,  and  its  effects  in  New  York  were  as  follows :— 


Real  and  Personal  Estate,  New  York  City. 

YEARS. 

Population. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Population. 

Value. 

18I& 

1825 

number. 
93,519 
166,086 

82ii674,2bo 
101,160,046 

1833 

1844 

r,H?r(l>ef.                         doiiars. 
370,089                       218,723,703 
330,000                       236,060,047 
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AMERICA. 


npr'pJn*  *'i^  *fn  y<«"  prior  to  the  construction  of  the  canal,  the  valuation  increased  twentv-five 
vea«  uU.S^^r?''"^''''"^  its  completion,  it  incr^ed  117  per  centT  „  thTffi  ten 
re  Ltfor™  t^^^^^^^  'I'J'I '*  ^  l^-y  -"arked  resMir.     Boston  has  in  TeLed 

LSetion^ofh;Sr^Pr^^"*'  °'  ^^""l!  race  her  increase,  for  the  ten  years  succeeding 
comple^Wthe  ErTp™l„?''%h  ^  ^'"^f  '''"  °^^''  ^"'^  '"  *«  decade  commenced  by  thf 
currS  of  trade  and  th^vl./f''''^  "!  the  marvellous  results  of  rival  public  works  upon  the 
sions  of  a  cnnnt!„  ho  '*'r^  pf  property,  at  the  great  centres  of  busineJ^.  The  politiral  divi- 
rXoutesrclmerU''^N^^^  '«  "^'^'ded  into  artificial  or 

and  has  i^  con^Pm^p"     •    ^^'^7°'''  ""^  ^^Pended  large  sums  for  the  construction  of  canals : 

nowise  benefitteX^h;„l"'rf'^  n  '"''  "Pk°"  '^^  ""'"'""  *=°""*'«^  "^  New  York,  which  are  in 
thpir^afil-  I  •  .  ''y  "'^""  butwil  now,  by  the  expenditure  of  New  England  capital  have  all 
ili'gi    '""'''''' '°"""'''^^'**^  Boston.--Ojfe-./ii^or/,  a„.f  T^iL!  HuZMerlSl' 

WELLAND  CANAL  TOLLS.— LEGAL  RATES. 

whorw^^r'"""  °l  f^^'  represents  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  passing  through  the 
whole  hne;  the  second  for  passing  between  St.  Catharine's  Li  Port  balhousie.  In  cal. 
Lp  r#r;S'  T«?V  .^  "  .  ^  for  passing  between  Port  Maitland  (the  entrance  from 
tl.P  fii  ^'      ?•  St- Catharine's,  the  coUector  deducts  the  amount  of  the  last  column  from 

^ducS^'n'S  1  :ir'.'^  7r  ?  "^"'^  ^^T  '^"^^^  °^  ^^^  *»»«  -^«'«  J'°-  Therein 
^rlnf  •  *^«  «^<*.™*««  «f  toU  on  nearly  every  article,  amounting  to  seventy-five 


DESCRIPTION. 


Steamboats,  and  veuelii  under  SO 
torn'  burden each 

Ditto,  upwards  of  SO  toiu dol 

Canal  boat*  under  50  tona,  for  paa- 
aengera,  chiefly do. 

Canal  acowa,  boato,  ligfatera,  lie, 
for  freight,  chiefly do. 

I.— OlOCIRISa  AND  PB0TI9I0HI. 

E'™' barrel* 

Pork  and  beef do. 

Brandy,  gin,  rum,  wbiakey,  pepner- 

mlnt,  abrub,  and  vinegar do. 

Wine do. 

Oitto pip; 

Bwter  and  lard barrel 

D«»to keg  or  firkin 

Cneeae  cwt. 

Beea'wax  and  tallow do! 

Beer  and  cider do. 

Apples,  freah  and  dried  fruits,  nut«! 

and  rice do. 

Oil -....do. 

Fish,  talt  or  fresh do. 

r—  ^"^3^ cwt. 

Hama  and  bacon  and  sugar do. 

Tobacco,  leaf do. 

manufactured do. 

Biacuit  and  crackera barrel 

Oysters do. 

Onions  and  Heeds bushel 

Bran  and  ahipstufb ton 

S.— AORICOLTORAL  PROUUCE. 

Wheat,  Indian  corn,  barley,  and  rye 

bushel 

Oats,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  seeds, 

and  TegeUbles  of  all  kinds  ....  do 

Raw  cotton  and  wool,  and  bay  ..ton 

Hemp  and  rajs do. 

Sheep,  bogM,  caWes,  colU eacli 

Horses,  horned  cattle,  asses do 

Flax-seed,  and  all  other  seed  in  bris. 
barrel 

3.— IRON,  HINERtM,  &c. 

Salt  and  sea  coal ton 

Gypsum,  not  ground,  in  bulk.... do. 

ground,  in  bulk do. 

Ground  gypsum  and  cement,  .ban-el 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes do. 

Pitch,  tar,  Tamisb,  turpentine... dn. 

Gfiiidatonca,  cat  sto;::r,    iron   oie, 

millstones ton 


Rates. 

1. 

d. 

10 

0 

IS 

0 

s 

0 

2 

6 

0    4 

0    6 


2    6 
0    6 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0     1 

2    6 


0     I 


0  6 

free 

2  0 

3  9 
CI  S 
0  7i 
0  0 

0  i 


Rates. 


DESCRIPTION. 


0    Oi 


U    Oi 


0  0| 

0  4 

0  4 

0  0( 

0  oj 


0    Of 


free 

0 

0 


4 

a 
0   n^ 

0     1 

0     flj 

0   oi 


Brick,  sand,  clay,  lime,  manure. ton 
Pig  and  scrap  iron,  broken  castinirB, 

wronght  iron do. 

Iron  castings  going  up do 

- — going  down do. 

American  mineral  coal,  charcoal, 
copperas,  manganese,  and  pig,  bar, 

and  manufactured  lead do. 

Stones,  unwrought cord 

Pirawood  and  tan-bark do. 

Stone  and  earthen- ware do, 

4.— FURS,  PELTRY,  SKINS,  &C. 

Raw  hides,  the  skins  of  domestic 

and  wild  animals  ...  cwt. 

f"" do. 

Dressed  bides  and  skins do. 

S — FDRNITDRI,  &c. 

Furniture  and  baggage ton 

Carts,  waggons,  sleighs,  ploughs, 
mechanics*  tools,  farming  imple- 
menu do. 

C— LDMBBR,  &C. 

Squared  limber,  la  by  12,  nnd  up. 
wards,  in  vessels. . .  looo  cubic  feet 

ditto,  in  rafts do. 

under  12  by  12,  round  and  flat- 
ted timber,  in  boats  or  vessels 

lOVO  lineal  feet 

- — m  rafts loOO  cubic  feet 

Small  round  building  timber,  tra- 
verses in  boats. . . .  1000  lineal  feet 

ditto,  in  rafts do. 

Boards,  plank,  scantling,  and  sawed 
lumber,  in  boats.,  1000  inch  meas, 

ditto,  in  rafts do. 

Pipe  staves  and  headings looo 

West  India  staves  and  headings. do. 

Head  ings do. 

Shingles do. 

Saw-logs each 

Cedar  piists cord 

I'wais  and  rails  for  fencing rto. 

bnipty  barrels .....each 

7.— ARTIOLIB  NOT  INDMIRATIII. 

All  articles  of  merchandise  not  enu- 
merated in  the  above  list ton 

Pirkios,  packages,  Sic each 

PuKsenffAra^  Bfiult^ dn. 

children .'.' ...  .'do! 


Rates. 


d. 
S 

6 

9 
6 


2  0 

1  3 

0  74 

i  0 


0  3 
0  3 
0    3 


2     G 
2    0 


Rates. 


s.  d. 

0  Oi 

0  4 

0  d 

0  4 


20    0 

33    0 

IS    It 

00    0 

S    0 

7     C 

1     3 

5     0 

10     0 

3     (i 

a  e 

0    3 

0    , 

2    0 

1     0 

0     1 

h     0 

0    14 

0     3 

0 

4 

0 

9 

0 

1 

0 

8 

0 

0 

% 

0 

H 

0 

4 

0 

4 

3 

0 

4 

6 

2 

0 

3 

0 

0 

B 

1 

U 

0 

2 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

(• 

0 

ti 

0 

«4 

0 

04 

0 

3 

0 

04 

0 

«4 

0 

8 

0 

% 

0 

ul 
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icreased  twenty-five 
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en  years  succeeding 
!  comnienced  by  the 
}lic  works  upon  the 

The  political  divi- 
id  into  artificial  or 
itruction  of  canals : 
York,  which  are  in 
nd  capital,  have  all 

Hunt't  Merchants' 


ssing  through  the 
alhousle.  In  cal- 
the  entrance  from 
I  last  column  from 
line.  There  is  a 
ig  to  seventy-five 
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Emiqbation  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Unit«d  States,  North  American  Colonies, 
&c.,  during  the  twenty  Years,  from  1825  to  1844,  inclusive. 


Rates. 

Rate*. 

3.    d. 
0     5 

a.    d. 

0    0| 

3    6 
3     9 
2     6 

0    4 

0    0 
0    4 

2    0 
1     3 
0    7i 
5    0 

0    4 

0    9 
0     1 
0    8 

0    3 
0    i 
0    3 

0   «i 
0    o{ 

0    0| 

2     G 

0     4 

2    0 

0    4 

20    0 
33    0 

3  0 

4  U 

15    0 
UO    0 

2  0 

3  0 

A    0 

7     C 

0  8 

1  U 

1  3 
5     0 

10     0 
3     (i 
3    6 
0     3 

0  , 

2  0 

1  0 
0     1 

0    2 

0  8 

1  0 

0     (> 
0     t! 
0     U^ 

0    ol 
0    3 

u    n^ 
0   04 

A    0 
0     14 
0     fi 
0    3 

0     8 
0     0^ 

n   u{ 

YEARS. 

United 
States. 

North 
American 
Colonies. 

Australia 
and  New 
Zealand. 

All 
other 
placet. 

TOTAL. 

YEARS. 

United 
Statea. 

North 
American 
Colonies. 

Australia 
and  New 
Zealand, 

All 
other 
places- 

TOTAL. 

1825.... 
1826.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1829.... 
1830.... 
1831.... 
1832.... 
1833.... 
1834.... 
1835.... 

No. 
5,551 
7,063 
14,626 
12,817 
15,678 
24,887 
2.1,418 
30,872 
29,109 
33,074 
20,720 
37,774 

No. 

8,741 
12,818 
12,618 
12,084 
13,307 
30,574 
68,067 
66,339 
28,808 
40,060 
16,673 
34,226 

No. 

485 

003 

715 

1,056 

2,016 

1,242 

1,661 

3,733 

4,093 

2,800 

1,860 

3,124 

No. 
114 
116 
114 
136 
197 
204 
114 
196 
517 
388 
325 
293 

No. 
14,891 
20,900 
28,003 
26,091 
31,198 
50,907 
8,3,160 
103,140 
62,.527 
76,222 
44,478 
76,417 

Brought 
forward 
1837.... 
1838.... 
1830..., 
1840,... 
1841..., 
1842.... 
1843.... 
1844.... 

Total. 

No. 

261,489 
36.770 
14,333 
33,536 
40,642 
45,017 
63,852 
28,335 
43,660 

569,633 

No. 

333,215 
29,884 
4,677 
12,668 
32,293 
38,164 
54,123 
23,618 
22,024 

No. 

23.588 

5,064 

14,1121 

15,786 

16.860 

32,825 

8,534 

3.478 

2.229 

No. 

2,613 

326 

202 

227 

1,968 

2,786 

1,836 

1.881 

1,873 

No. 

622.935 
72,031 
33,222 
62,207 
00,743 
1 18,592 
128,344 
67.212 
70,686 

1830.... 

551,386 

121,166 

13,791 

1,255.975 

Carried 
forward 

261,480 

333,215 

23,588 

2,613 

622,036 

Average  annoal  emigration  from  United  Kinur- 
dora  for  last  tweotv  vears 

62.799 

PORT  CHARGES,   &c. 

The  following  are  additional  particulars,  not  contained  under  the  trade  of 
each  port,  which  see — 

Philadelphia  Charges  for  American  Vessels,  or  for  those  of  States  having  Reciprocity  Treaties. 


ENTRY  OF  VESSELS,  &c. 

Port- 

charges. 

ENTRY  OP  VESSELS,  &e. 

Port-charges. 

Entry  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  and  upwards.. , 

dlrs 
3 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

cts. 
50 
60 
25 

00 
50 
.60 

Crew-list  and  bond 

dlrs.     cts. 
0        65 

Ditto  of  a  vessel  under  100  ton 

Pnssoort  aud  bond ....... 

0        40 
0        20 

\        00 

Register  and  bond 

Bill  of  health 

1  ndorsemeut 

Clearance  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  upwa.-da. 

Ditto  of  a  vessel  under  100  tons  

Vouchers  are  given  in  all  caces. 

New  Obleans.— Customs'  fees  for  entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels  are  from  five  to  ten 
dollars. 

Harbour-master's  fees,  three  cents  per  ton,  America-,  measurement. 
Port-wardens'  fees,  five  dollars  for  each  vessel. — Vouchers  always  given. 

NEW  YORK. 

Light  Money. — Not  charged  to  any  vessels. 

Entry  Fee.— Every  vessel,  under  any  flag,  pays  this  charge,  being  three  dollars,  if  under  100 
tons  J  and  five  dollars  fifty  cents,  if  of  100  tons  or  over. 

Meoiurement.— Every  foreign  vessel  upon  entering  a  port  in  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time  pays  this  charge,  which  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one  dollar;  over  100  tons,  but  less  tlian  200 
tons,  one  dollar  fifty  cents  j  if  200  tons  or  over,  two  dollars. 

Telegraph.— Paid  only  by  vessels  which  use  it  by  contract,  having  private  signals. 

P<?r»ji/*.— These,  being  for  passengers'  luggage,  are  charged  to  the  vessel,  twenty  cenU  for 
every  five  passengers. 

United  Slates  Hospital  Money. — This  is  a  charge  made  exclusively  to  American  vessels,  being 
twenty  cents  per  month  for  master,  officers,  and  crew,  each,  for  the  time  absent  from  the  United 
States. 

The  above  are  the  fees  paid  upon  the  entering  of  a  vessel,  and  for  which  a  voucher  is  given  by 
the  cashier  of  the  customs. 

Upon  clearing  for  a  foreign  port,  the  only  ciiarge  to  a  foreign  vessel  is,  if  under  100  tons,  one 
dollar  rifty  cents ;  if  100  tons  or  over  two  dollars  fifty  cents.  The  same  charge  to  American  vessels, 
with  these  additional :  crew-list,  sixty-five  cents  ;  articles  certified,  twenty  cents  ;  bill  of  health, 
when  required,  twenty  cents  ;  and  certified  manifest,  when  required,  twenty  cents.  No  vouciier 
is  given  lor  these  charges. — See  all  other  particulars  under  the  head  of  New'^ork. 
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AMERICA. 


BALTIMORE  PORT  CHARGES. 


Entry  at  the  cuitom*  of  a  vesiel  of  100  tooi  or 

upward* 

Clearance       ditto  ditto...'.'.'."!'.".'.'.'"" 

Ditto,  if  under  100  ton* 

Entry !!!!!!!'" 

Clearance '.!!!.*!!!!!!!!!! 

Surveyor's  fee  (with  acargo), .!!!!!.'.'".'!"'" 

Ditto,  fin  ballaat) ;;" 

Ccrtifyiog  manifeat !!!!!!!!'! 

Bill  or  healtb,  when  required !J!ii!!!ii 

LUt  of  aeamen,  ditto 


Currency. 


dira.     eta. 


30 
SO 

SO 
SO 
00 

67 
20 
30 
6.1 


Sterling, 


10 
10 

0 

a 

13 

a 

0 

1 

3 


3 
3 

3 
2 
4 

0 
10 
3 
8 


Vessels  arriving  from  sea  between  the  30th  of  Anril  and  the  1st  of  Nnvomh»,  „.-  .       •    j  . 
come  to.  at  the  Lazaretto  Point,  and  there  remain  ^unlilvUU^  iytheSth  officer.      '^"'        *" 


HEALTH   OFFICER'S  FEE. 


Ship  or  barque 

Brig  or  brigantine . 
Schooner  or  ainop. , 


Currency. 


dira.  eta. 

6  00 

4  00 

2  00 


Sterling. 

£ 

1 
0 
0 

«.    d. 

4    9 
16    6 

8    3 

vesseU  are  exempt.'''''^'  "'  ^^"'^  "^""^'^  "''^  hospital  money,  from  which,  of  course.  British 


CHARLESTON  CUSTOMS,  PEES,  &c. 


Entrance  of  a  reaael,  under  100  tona 

>i  »  o»er  100  tona 

Clearance  of  a  veiuel,  under  100  tona 

»  „  over  100  tona 

Surveyor's  feea,  on  a  Teaael  under  100  tons, 
' .t  »  „  over  100  tona.. 


Currency. 


dlra.  eta. 


70 

70 

70 

70 

SO 

00 

Sterling. 


£  s.  d. 

0  7  7 

0  13  1 

0  7  7 

0  13  I 

0  0  9 

0  9  0 


*  The  aurreyor'a  fees  are  only  charged  on  the  first  visit  of  a  vessel  to  that  port. 

Harbour-master's  fee,  one  cent  and  a  half  per  ton. 

The  officers  of  customs  give  no  vouchers  for  their  fees ;  the  harbour-master  does 
Tliere  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  in  the  port  of  Charleston  which  are  not  levied 
on  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  nor  are  there  any  commercial,  fiscal,  or  other  advanJiS 
enjoyed  by  American  vessels  at  this  port  from  which  British  vessels  are  excluded  =*'^*'"«8<« 


..,„-„..„..,  .V,.  „  =.!>.„, ^...ggeu,  «i  uuc  uoimr  iweniy-nve  cents  for  '.esser  vessels,  to  the  harbour 
m^ter.for  mooring,  securing,  or  removing  the  vessel;  and  the  fees  of  the  cu  tom-housruDon 
entry  or  clearance,  depending,  however,  principally  upon  the  number  and  nature  of  X' Z.? 
ments  that  may  be  reauired,  the  charge  for  each  being  Regulated  brAct  o^Con^r^^s %nH  li-     '" 
the  same  throughout  the  United  States,  viz. :-  ^  ^  Congress,  and  precisely 


CUSTOMS,  FEES,  &c. 


Entry  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  up' 

wards 

•I       •)       „       under  100  tons. . . . 

Clearance  nf  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or 
upwards 


Currency. 


dlrs,  cts. 


SO 
SO 


CUSTOMS,  PEES,  &c. 


Clearance  of  a  vessel  under  100  tons, 

Every  oOicial  bond  taken 

Debenture  or  other  certificate...  ."." 

ferniit  to  land  goods 

Bill  of  health 


Currency. 


dlrs.  cts. 
1  50 
0  40 
0  20 
0  30 
0      20 


Tlie  only  vouchers  given  are  the  documents  that  may  be  required,  or.  if  specially  desired  » 
emorandum  of  the  several  charges  incurred  will  be  furnished  ,  t?ut  such  is  not  ESS  for 

There  are  no  charges  levied  on  British  vessels  to  which  those  under  tiie  flag  of  the  countrv 
are  not  liable  ;  nor  are  there  any  sort  of  commercial,  fiscal,  or  other  advantag^^njoyed  K "  e 
one  and  not  by  the  other,  being  pfaced  upon  terms  of  perfect  reciprocity  by  the^SmmeS  trelty 


between  the  two  countries. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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of  course,  British 


public  authority 
are  subject  are, 
to  the  harbour- 
om-house,  upon 
lire  of  the  docu- 
ss,  and  precisely 


Rates  of  Pilotage  for  Tybee  Bar  and  River  Savannah  ;  as  revised  by  a  Law  of  the  State 
of  Georgia,  passed  December,  1836,  adding  Twenty  per  cent  to  the  former  Rates. 


DRAFT  or 
WATIK. 


.'eet. 


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
II 
12 

"1 
13 

134 
14 

144 
IS 
IS| 
10 

i«4 

17 

in 

18 
181 
IB 
Iflj 


BAR  PILOTAOI,  AND  TO  COCKSPPR, 
OB  S>r«  ANCUOBAQB. 


United  States 
Vosela, 


dirt.  cla. 
6   72 


7 
8 
1) 
11 
13 
16 
17 
10 
21 
22 
23 
2S 
27 
28 
30 
32 
33 
39 
37 
30 
41 


50 
22 
14 
40 
32 
08 
76 
36 
42 
14 
46 
SO 
00 
50 
00 
34 
90 
58 
32 
84 
64 


Foreign 
Venela, 


dim. 
10 
11 
12 
15 
17 
19 
24 
26 
20 
32 
33 
36 
38 
40 
43 
45 
48 
SO 
S3 
SS 
SO 
62 


eta. 

08 

25 

33 

21 

10 

98 

12 

64 

34 

13 

21 

19 

34 

GO 

75 

00 

SI 

85 

37 

98 

46 

76 


PROM  COCIaPDH  TO  SATANNtH. 


United  States 
Veaaela. 


dlra.  Ota. 


4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

7 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

24 


08 
60 
98 
13 
90 
98 
72 
74 
79 
93 
26 
07 
39 
23 
10 
03 
41 
40 
42 
41 
91 
09 


Foreign 
Veaaela. 


dlra.  cla. 
12 


6 
7 
9 
10 
11 
14 
16 
17 
19 
19 
21 
23 
34 
25 
27 
39 
30 
32 
33 
35 
37 


75 
47 
20 
36 
97 
68 
11 
68 
30 
89 
11 
08 
36 
65 
05 
11 
60 
13 
62 
86 
40 


TOTAL  AMOUNT. 


United   Statea 
Veaaela. 


dlra.  eta. 
10   80 


12 
13 
16 
18 
21 
25 
28 
31 
34 
35 
37 
40 
43 
45 
48 
51 
54 
57 
59 
63 
66 


00 
20 
27 
30 
30 
80 
SO 
39 
35 
40 
53 
95 
23 
60 
03 
75 
30 
00 
73 
75 
63 


RATES  OF  PILOTAGE  FOR  THE  HARBOUR  OF  BOSTON. 


Foreign 
Veaaela. 


dlra. 
16 
18 
10 
24 
27 
31 
38 
42 
47 
51 
53 
56 
61 
«4 
68 
72 
77 
81 
85 
89 
95 
99 


eta. 

30 

00 

80 

40 

45 

96 

70 

79 

02 

63 

10 

30 

42 

85 

40 

09 

62 

46 

60 

60 

62 

06 


Feea  of  PiloUga  on  all  Veaaela  outWRrd 
bound. 

Fees  on  all  Vesaela  inward  bound. 

From  Norember  lat 

From  May  lat  to 

From  May  lat  to 

to  Hay  lat. 

Norember  1st. 

to  Hay  lat. 

Norember  lat. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

Feet. 

At  per  Foot. 

dlra.  eta. 

dlra.  cts. 

dlra.  eta. 

7.... 

0      90 

7.... 

0      75 

7.... 

1      45 

7.... 

I      10 

8.... 

0      90 

8.... 

0      75 

8.... 

1      49 

8.... 

1      10 

9.... 

0      90 

9.... 

0      75 

0.... 

1      45 

9.... 

1      10 

10.... 

0      99 

10.... 

0      80 

10.... 

1      66 

10.... 

1      20 

11.... 

1      00 

11.... 

0      85 

11.,.. 

1      73 

11.... 

1      26 

12.... 

1       06 

12.... 

0      90 

12..,. 

1      77 

18.... 

1      30 

13.... 

1       10 

13.... 

0      05 

13.... 

1      77 

13.... 

1      35 

14.... 

1       10 

14.... 

0      OS 

14.... 

I      87 

14.... 

1       85 

16.... 

1       10 

16.... 

0      96 

19.... 

1      87 

15.... 

1      35 

16.... 

1       10 

16.... 

0      99 

16.... 

1      87 

16.... 

I       36 

17.... 

1       10 

17.... 

1      00 

17.... 

1      87 

17.... 

1       35 

18.... 

1       20 

18.... 

1      00 

18.... 

3      SO 

18.... 

1       88 

19.... 

1      30 

19.... 

1      36 

19.... 

2      75 

19.... 

1       88 

20.... 

1      50 

20.... 

1      80 

20.... 

3      00 

30.... 

1       88 

31.... 

2      30 

31.... 

1      75 

21.... 

4      00 

21 

3      80 

32.... 

3      SO 

22.... 

2      00 

23.... 

4      00 

22.... 

3      00 

33.... 

2    2* 

23.... 

3      29 

23.... 

4      00 

23.... 

3      00 

34.... 

3      75 

24.... 

2      25 

24.... 

4      00 

24.... 

3      00 

36.... 

2      75 

36.... 

2      29 

26.... 

4      00 

25. . . . 

6      00 

The  Export  of  Domestic  Cotton  Goods  from  the  Port  of  Boston,  during  February  28th 

1845,  hbit  been  as  follows  : 


PLACES. 

Balea  and 
Cases. 

PLAOBS. 

Bales  and 
Caaea. 

Liverpool • 

number. 

8 

13.50 

236 

213 

170 

62 

35 

II 

Brought  forward.... 
Cape  Haytien 

number. 

3,102 

15 

39 

331 

648 

78 

Valparaiao 

Rio  Janeiro 

Smyrna 

Laguayra  

New  York 

Buenoa  Ayrea 

Charleflton. 

Para ..." 

Coast  of  Africa 

3,200 
43,592 

Port-au-Prince :.. 

Carrird  forward .... 

17 

Previously,  since  June  1.  1844. 
Total  for  nine  months 

2102 

46,792 
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AMERICA. 


Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  Philadelphia,  during  the  Year 
ending  December  31,  1844. 


NATIONS. 


Britbh 

United  States 
French..., 
Swediili ... 
Pruasian . , 
Hamburg. 
Bremen . . , 


Total. 


ARRIVED. 


Veaaela. 

Tonnage. 

Crewf. 

number. 

ton*. 

number. 

G8 

ia,86l 

609 

311 

615,646 

3646 

I 

350 

13 

0 

3,300 

64 

1 

320 

16 

I 

400 

IF 

6 

3,134 

3<M 

624,011 

UW' 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 


£  >.  d. 

40,004  8  1 
771,471  2  4 
3,700  0 
17,008  10 
2,383  15 
j.860  " 
'"'.0    7 


DBPAHTED. 


Vessels. 


Value  of 
Cargoes. 


£     :  a. 

63,802    3  0 

,733,811    9  6 

3,866    0  0 

3,360  12  4 
ballast, 
ditto. 

2,925    0  0 


,786,651     4  10 


The  number  of  vessels  which  amvea  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  coasting  trade, 
during  the  year  (the  tonnage  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained),  was  as  follows,  viz.1  ships 

nr  ^'    •      '  «°'»°°°«">  1496  ;  sloops,  329.     Total,  2174  vessels. 

Vt  the  sixty-eight  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia  in  1844, 
there  were  fram  Great  Britain,  with  iron  fifteen,  value  of  cargoes  40,503/.  iOs.  Ad.  ;  salt 
two,  value  of  cargoes  2292/.  4*.  6rf. ;  salt  and  coal  one,  value  of  cargo  1575/. ;  sal  and 
merchandise  one,  value  of  cargo  2026/.  6  «J»- . 

«o1.!T  '''""'*^o«a7'^'?  *"!'*  m'  *=ocoa-nut8,  &c.,  one,  value  of  cargo  245/. ;  hides  one, 
value  of  cargo  270/.  ;  in  ballast  six.  Port  of  Spain,  in  ballast  five.  St.  John,  Nova 
Scotia,  lumber  one,  value  of  cargo  135/.  lO*.  6rf,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick,  staves  and 
grindstones  one,  value  of  cargo  83/.  10*.  6rf. ;  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  56/.  10*.  6e/.; 
plaster  seven,  value  of  (^rgoes  359/.   12*.   Irf.  ;    salt  and  fish  one,   value  of   cargo 

lltlr}'  '^  l^nf"?^  ^^^  °"^'  ^^'"®  °^  cargo  79/.  10*.6rf.;  plaster  and  salt  one, 
value  of  cargo   87/    12*    Id.     Dorchester,    New    Brunswick,  with  grindstones  one 

From  Nova  Scotia  with  laths  one,  value  of  cargo  61/.  7*.  6rf. ;  in  ballast  one;  fish 
one,  value  of  cargo  36/.  1*.  6rf.      Nassau,   New  Providence,  with  turtle,  sponge,  &c. 

ITrLlv^i  ?n'"*«T  -^u'-n^*'  K'»g«'0".  Ja-^aica,  with  confectionary  one,  value  of 
cargo  1  Ul.\Os.M. ;  in  ballast  one.  Salt  Key,  in  ballast  one.  Ragged  Island,  in  bal- 
last  one.  Eleuthera,  with  pine  apples  one,  value  of  cargo.  105/.  6*.  6rf.;  in  ballast 
on!'  u\^  Is  and,  with  salt  one,  value  of  cargo  96/.  5s.  \d.  Abaco,  in  ballast 
one.  Harbour  Is  and,  with  fruit  two,  value  of  cargoes  222/.  15*.  4rf.  Bermuda,  with 
arrowroot  one.  value  of  cargo  165/.  6*. ;  in  ballast  two.  Barbadoes,  in  ballast  one. 
Matanzas.  ,n  ballast  one.  Sidney,  Cape  Brelon.  with  coal  one,  value  of  cargo  90/ 
Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-eight.  Total  value  of  cargoes,  49,004/.  8*.  \\d 
n„»r;Ll     !|'^*y-f°";;  ?"*'«»>  ^es^e'",  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with 

cargo  879/.  17*.  Gd.  For  Quebec,  in  ballast  four.  For  Charleston,  in  ballast  one. 
bhelbourne,  Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  six,  value  of  cargoes  3164/.  1*.  Ad.  Halifax 
Nova  Scotia,  with  bread  stuffs  five,  value  of  cargoes  4829/.  12*.  3e/.     Yarmouth,  Nova 

S'hL^i;  .  ff 'f  '^"^f  °"';  '*'"'  °^  ""S°  ^3^'-  3'-  ^^-  S»-  -John's,  Newfoundland, 
hlJn  fff  •  ?  ^''°'  ?'"'  f  *="'S°''  '^'^^'-  ^'-  ^^-  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with 
bread  stuffs  sixteen,  value  of  cargoes  18,994/.  2*.  Ad. ;  in  ballast  one,  with  bread  stuffs, 

m -^rS'  fn^;°"r  "°J^'"«,  e'v^n '  «ith  bread  stuffs  and  apples  three,  value  of  cargoes 
1713/.  5*.  lOrf.  For  West  Indies,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  636/.  \9%.Gd. 
Jamaica,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  1393/.  As. ;  bread  stuffs,  pork,  and  sun- 
dries  two  va  ue  of  cargoes  2085/.  16*.  lOrf.  Bermuda,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of 
'"^IPk  a  }  ^'  \  Trinidad,  with  bread  stuffs  three,  value  of  cargoes  3149/.  12*.  lOrf.: 
,11  ffinnl      f'  '^f  '^"'"'l"  n.^":^'  ^^'"^  °'" '^'''g'^  '^SS/.  12*.  Qd.    Antigua,  with  bread 

fofi?/  T'J  V  rf  P^'-  ^h^^-'  ^^""^  «^"«'«  ''"'1  tallow  one,  value  of  cargo 
1062/.  4*.  6rf  For  Barbadoes,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  877/.  13*.  10</. 
Abaco,  with  bread  stuff"  and  sunHri"-  —  —h-  -f   '■^'-^  %~     ..     '■^J- }^"- 
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^  during  the  Year 


FED. 


Value  of 
Cargoes. 


iber. 

£     : 

d. 

599 

63,802    3 

0 

2646 

1,723,811    9 

6 

19 

3,856    0 

0 

64 

9,256  12 

4 

16 

ballast. 

19 

ditto. 

90 

2,925    0 

0 

3399     11,786,651     4  10 

le  coasting  trade, 
lows,  viz.:  ships, 

delphia  in  1844, 
I.  J0«.  Ad.',  salt 
1575/. ;  salt  and 

15/. ;  hides  one, 
St.  John,  Nova 
vick,  staves  and 
)  56/.  10*.  6«/.; 
value  of  cargo 
9r  and  salt  one, 
riiidstones  one, 
alue  of  cargoes 

lallast  one ;  fish 
e,  sponge,  &c. 

one,  value  of 
i  Island,  in  bal- 
6(/. ;  in  ballast 
aco,  in  ballast 
Bermuda,  with 
in  ballast  one, 
!  of  cargo  90/. 
».  \\d. 

It  Britain,  with 
fs  one,  value  of 
in  ballast  one. 
.  Ad.  Halifax, 
armouth.  Nova 
Newfoundland, 
irunswick,  with 
ih  bread  stuffs, 
ilue  of  cargoes 

636/.  19s.  M. 
pork,  and  sun- 
I  one,  value  of 
49/.  12».  lOrf.; 
ua,  with  bread 
ralue  of  cargo 
77/.  135.  \0d. 
Ad.     Ilarboui 


Island,  with  bread  stuffs  one,  value  of  cargo  205/.  1 1«.  Id.  Eleuthera,  with  bread  stuffs 
three,  value  of  cargoes  1345/.  155.  3</.  For  Port  of  Spain,  with  bread  stuffs  three, 
value  of  cargoes  2197/.  19«.  Ad.  Mauritius,  with  bread  stuffs,  &c.,  two,  value  of  car- 
goes 3423/.   6«.  2d.    Total  number  of  vessels,  sixty-four.    Total  value  of  cargoes, 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade,  at  the  Port  of  Mobile,  during  the  Year 

ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


A  U  R  I  V  B  D. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

Vesaeli. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crewa. 

Value  of 
Cargoes. 

British 

American..,. 

French 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Sardinian.... 

number. 
84 
94 

3 

5 

3 

tons. 

46,899 

27,885 

813 

1,240 

659 

184 

number. 
1674 
1049 

36 

63 

34 

11 

11,813 
52,340 

9^500 

400 

number. 
77 
133 
2 

9 
3 

1 

tons. 

51,418 

94,644 

813 

1,240 

859 

184 

number. 

1979 
36 
61 
31 
11 

ae 

2,818,996 

1,110,993 

8,280 

600 

1,231 

916 

ToUl.... 

189 

77,886 

2887 

67,033 

221 

109,198 

2118 

3,940,916 

Of  the  seventy-two  British  vessels  which  arrived  at  Mobile,  there  were  from  Great 
Britain,  with  salt  thirty,  value  of  cargoes  10,686/. ;  salt  and  potatoes  two,  value  of 
cargoes  677/. ;  salt  and  ale  one,  value  of  cargo  450/. ;  in  ballast  twenty-eight.  From 
Picton,  in  ballast,  one  ;  from  Gibraltar,  in  ballast,  two  ;  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  in  ballast, 
one ;  from  Dominique,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Halifax,  in  ballast,  one  ;  from  Virginia,  in 
ballast,  one ;  from  Demerara,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Algiers,  in  ballast,  one ;  from  Jamaica, 
in  ballast,  two.     Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy -two.     Total  value  of  cargoes,  11,813/. 

Of  the  seventy- seven  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Brittun, 
with  cotton  sixty-eight,  value  of  cargoes  2,790,696/. ;  with  cotton  and  beef  two,  value  of 
cargoes  28,300/. ;  for  St.  John's,  in  ballast,  two ;  for  New  Orleans,  in  ballast,  one ;  for 
Quebec,  in  ballast,  four.  Total  number  of  vessels,  seventy-seven.  Total  value  of  cargoes, 
2,818,996/. 

Cemus  of  Neio  York,  1845. — Population  of  city,  366,785  ;  Brooklyn,  and  other  sub- 
urban towns,  estimated  at  85,000 ;  or  a  total  population  of  about  450,000. 

Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York,  during  the  Year  endmg 

the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


ARRIVED. 

DEPARTED. 

NATIONS. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Crews. 

Value 
of  Cargoes. 

British 

number. 
325 

1959 
10 

1 

3 

6 
89 
28 
14 
81 
23 

8 

6 

3 

8 

5 
11 

1 

tons. 

65,479 

442.037 

3,240 

233 

987 

3,131 

36,920 

7,196 

2,741 

26,997 

9,154 

2,029 

1,849 

732 

1.892 

982 

1,690 

220 

number. 

3,048 

22,101 

112 

11 

49 

106 

1,326 

399 

187 

1,303 

297 

100 

94 

36 

99 

49 

79 

10 

dollars, 

1,789,578 

49,000,000 

42,500 

6,000 

8,200 

25,000 

900,000 

130,000 

60,0(10 

610,000 

86,000 

40,000 

3,000 

7,582 

28,000 

32,000 

140,000 

4,000 

number. 
333 
1589 
10 

4 

6 
88 
29 
13 
82 
23 

7 

6 

3 

9 

6 
12 

tons. 

68,279 

455,085 

9,240 

233 

1,195 

2,131 

26,280 
7,482 
2,930 

26,822 
S,194 
1,840 
1,849 
732 
2,110 
1,170 
1,790 

number. 

3,133 

32,380 

112 

11 

60 

106 

1,313 

370 

180 

1,329 

397 

88 

94 

36 

108 

98 

84 

dollars. 

9,189,929 

17,694,349 

260,983 

10,000 

r,8,000 

133,974 

1,910,584 

367,000 

170,899 

1,278,000 

277,679 

94,123 

99,856 

40,000 

100,000 

60,000 

89^839 

United  States.... 
French 

Spanish 

Portuguese 

Swedish 

Norwegian 

Danish 

Hanse  Towns.... 

Netherlands 

Prussian 

Hanovef  ian... .... 

Neapolitan 

SicUlan 

Sardinian 

Veneiuelan 

Boenoa  Ayrean.. 

Total 

3180 

990,661 

99,323 

48,899,860 

2216              606,918 

29,706          24,076,361 

978 


AMERICA. 


Return  of  the  British  Trade  at  the  Port  of  New  York  during  the  Year  ending 

the  31st  of  December,  1844. 

Of  the  325  British  vessels  arrived,  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  witli  coals  and  salt 
1,  value  of  cargo  4100  dollars  ;  marble  1,  value  of  cargo  1724  dollars  ;  coals  and  iron, 
1.  value  0/ "'go  6380  dollars:  iron  15,  value  of  cargo  318,921  dollars;  dry  goods 
3,  value  of  cargo  95,000  dollars  ;  soda  1,  value  of  cargo  3500  dollars  ;  coal.  9,  value 
cargo  62,850  dollars:  chalk  2,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars;  bagging  1,  value  of 
cargo  48,000  dollars :  general  cargo  15,  value  of  cargo  855,914  dollars ;  salt  15,  value  of 
o^!l*ri.'  ''°""*'  oi,&c.  2,  value  of  cargo  50,000  dollars;  slate  1,  value  of  cargo 
2766  dollars  ;  sugar  1,  value  of  cargo  21,774  dollars  ;  in  ballast  13. 

From  Nova  Scotia,  VIZ.:  Yarmouth,  with  wood  5,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars;  in 
ballast  1.  Sydney,  with  coals  11,  value  of  cargo  6699  dollars.  Cumberland,  with  po- 
tatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  600  dollars  ;  grindstones  6,  value  of  cargo  6840  dollars.  Kempt, 
plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300  dollars.  Parsboro',  plaister  3,  value  of  cargo  460  dollars! 
Walton,  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  90  dollars.  Halifax,  iish  4,  value  of  cargo  18,250 
dollars  :  potatoes  2,  value  of  cargo  926  dollars  ;  coals  1,  value  of  cargo  lOO  dollars; 
skms  1,  v'llue  of  cargo  4162  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Cornwallis,  with  potatoes  5,  value 
ot  cargo  6730  dollars.  Douglar,  with  plaister  2,  value  of  cargo  210  dollars.  Shel- 
burne,  granite  1,  value  of  cargo  338  dollars.  Truro,  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  300 
do  lars.  Guysboio,  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.  Pictou,  with  cSals  4, 
value  of  cargo  1698  dollars;  with  plaister  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars;  with  grind- 
stones 2,  value  of  cargo  1800  dollars.  Windsor,  plaister  62,  value  of  cargo  7715  dol- 
"  '  V«!fi°f  *..''  ""^'"^  "'"  ^"S°  ^^^  dollars ;  in  ballast  I.  Digby,  with  fish  1,  value  of 
cargo  1200  dollars ;  potatoes  1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Maitland,  with  plaister  1, 
value  of  cargo  80  dollars.  *^ 

From  Sidney  (Cape  Breton),  with  coals  2,  value  of  cargo  901    dollars.      New 

Ji'JJnTf^' '"^'VtP'^"*^'' x^'  value  of  cargo  480  dollars;  with  potatoes  3,  value  of  cargo 

JlOO  dollars.     Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  fruit   1,   value  of  cargo  2000  dollars; 

with  wood  1,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars.     Connecticut,  with  iron  1,  value  of  cargo  420 

dollars  ;  plaister  1   value  of  cargo  100  dollars  ;  in  ballast  5.    Rhode  Island,  in  ballast  1. 

Boston,  in  ballast  1.     Pernambuco,  in  ballast  2.     Bahia,  in  ballast  2.    Harbour  (Brit.) 

in  ballast  1.     Honduras,  with  mahogany  4,  value  of  cargo  11,340  dollars.     Demerara 

lo^  J  "n  °'^<=^''g?  250  dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.     Newfoundland,  with  fish  1,  value  of  cargo 

680  dollars  ;   salt  1,  value  of  cargo  140  dollars  ;  junk  l,  value  of  cargo  750  dollars; 

nk?Jl?®.*lf  '^^'^^  ^^^^  dollars;  in  ballast  8.     Bahamas,  with  salt  26,  value  of 

cargo  20,565  dollars  ;  fruit  2,  value  of  cargo  3850  dollars  ;  turtle  3,  value  of  cargo  3850 

do  ars  ;  pine-apples  1     value  of  cargo  1500  dollars;  dyewood  1,  value  of  cargo  500 

dollars  ;  in  ballast  1.     Bermuda,  wi'.h  arrowroot  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars  ;  salt  1 

value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  hides  2,   value  of  cargo  2000  dollars;  in  ballast  9.     St' 

Vincent,  with  arrowroot  1,  value  of  cargo  200  dollars;  copper  1,  value  of  cargo  1000 

do  ars  ;  in  ballast  3.    Nevis,  in  ballast  1.    Antigua,  with  oil,  &c.  1,  value  of  cargo  4000 

dollars.  St.  Kitt  s,  in  ballast  1.    .Jamaica,  with  logwood  5,  value  of  cargo  12,000  dollars  • 

pimento  4  value  of  cargo  39,200  dollars ;  in  ballast  2.     Barbadoes,  in  ballast  4.     Trini' 

dad,  with  hides  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  in  ballast  1.    Prince  Edward  Island,  with 

DO  atoes  3.  ralue  of  cargo  2914  dollars.     Sierra  Leone,  with  oil  1,  value  of  cargo  887 

dollars;  hides  2,  value  of  cargo,  7000  dollars;  cane-wood   1,  value  of  cargo  2785 

dollars.  ^ 

Total  number  of  vessels  325. 

Total  value  of  cargoes  1,789,578  dollars. 

Of  the  333  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  naval  stores 
2,  value  of  cargo  70,000  dollars;  cotton  14,»  value  of  cargo  404.918  dollars- 
cotton  seed  1,  value  of  cargo  70,860  dollars;  annotta  2,  value  of  cargo  104,933 
do  ars;  logwood  2,  value  of  cargo  7810  dollars;  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  60,280 
dollars;  ashes  2,  value  of  cargo  47,020  ;  turpentine  4,  v«.lue  of  cargo  40,585  dollars; 

*  One  of  these  vessels  has  no  value  oiven. 
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copper  ore  1,  value  of  cargo  18,911  dollar* ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  J  7,800  duUara  ;  cedur 
I,  value  of  cargo  9400  dollars  ;  Hour  1,  value  of  cargo  2300  dollars  ;  general  cargo  5, 
value  of  cargo  163,500  dollars  ;  provisions  one,  value  of  cargo  18,000  dollars;  beef  1, 
value  of  cargo  17,900  dollars  ;  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  hides  1,  value  of 
cargo  40,000  dollars 

For  Nova  Scotia,  viz.,  Truro,  with  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  5716  dollars.  Liverpool, 
with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dollars.  Dalhousie,  in  ballast  2.  Cumberland, 
with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  500  dollars  ;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo  1000  dollars. 
Yarmouth,  with  flour  2,  value  of  cargo  4150  dollars;  provisions  5,  value  of  cargo 
13,350  dollars.  Halifax,  with  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  10,215  dollars;  provisions  12, 
value  of  cargo  62,598  dollars;  flour  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  9000  dollars; 
tobacco  3,  value  of  cargo  17,300  dollars;  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  2500  dollars;  flour 
nnd  rum  1,  value  of  cargo  2000  dollars;  in  ballast  2.  Windsor,  flour  6,  value  of  cargo 
767  dollars;  provisions  12,*  value  of  cargo  1944  dollars ;  flour  and  rye  1,  value  of  cargo 
95  dollars;  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  32  dollars;  in  ballast  17.  Sackville,  in  ballast  1. 
Parsboro',  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  50  dollars  ;  in  ballast  2.  Digby,  with  flour 
1,  value  of  cargo  400  dollars.  Herton,  in  ballast  1.  Picton,  with  tobacco  1,  value  of 
cargo  1600  dollars;  fruit  1,  value  of  cargo  30  dollars;  in  ballast  4.  Sydney,  in  ballast  1. 
Guysboro',  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  10,240  dollars. 

For  Newfoundland,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4314  dollars.  With  flour  6, 
value  of  cargo  32,007  dollars  ;  provisions  54,  value  of  cargo  364,649  dollars ;  flour 
and  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars;  tea,  &c.  1,  value  of  cargo  1572  dollars; 
butter  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars  ;  pork  1,  value  of  cargo  6000  dollars  ;  molasses  2, 
value  of  cargo  12,100  dollars  ;  general  1,  value  of  cargo  7000  dollars  ;  rum,  tea,  &c.  1, 
value  of  cargo  3200  dollars;  in  ballast  1.  Placentia,  Newfoundland,  with  pork  I, 
value  of  cargo  3566  dollars.  St.  Peter's  with  glassware  1,  value  of  cargo  18,043 
dollars.  Fogo,  Newfoundland,  with  flour,  1,  value  of  cargo  9900  dollars.  New  Bruns- 
wick, in  transit  1.  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  with  flour  4,  value  of  cargo  15,353 
dollars  ;  provisions  13,  value  of  cargo  54,492  dollars  ;  tobacco  4,  value  of  cargo  24,000 
dollars;  clover-seed  1,  value  of  cargo  4500  dollars;  general  I,  value  of  cargo  1.50 
dollars  ;  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  3000  dollars  ;  staves  1,  value  of  cargo  2000 
dollars;  in  ballast  9;  in  transit  2.  St.  Andrew's,  with  wheat  1,  value  uf  cargo  3000  dol- 
lars ;  in  ballast  1.  Miramichi,  New  Brunswick,  provisions  4,  value  of  cargo  25,095  dol- 
lars. Calais,  New  Brunswick,  in  ballast  2.  For  Canada,  in  ballast  2.  Quebec,  general 
1,  value  of  cargo  16,450  dollars  ;  naval  stores  1,  value  of  cargo  4400  dollars;  in  ballast 
18;  with  resin  1,  value  of  cargo  7540  dollars;  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  27,(»00 
dollars.  Montreal,  with  lead  1,  value  of  cargo  9270  dollars ;  tar  1,  value  of  cargo 
10,500  dollars.  Africa,  in  ballast  3.  Sierra  Leone,  assorted  cargo  1,  value  of  cargo 
8941  dollars  ;  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  2855  dollars.  Gambia,  with  tobacco  1,  value 
of  cargo  11,000  dollars.  Pernambuco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  .5450  dollars. 
Demerara,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  21,430  dollars.  Honduras,  with  provisions, 
3,  value  of  cargo  29,000  dollars.  Green  Turtle  Key,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo 
900  dollars;  lumber  1,  value  of  cargo  2200  dollars.  Eleuthera,  with  flour  1,  value  of 
cargo,  350  dollars.  Harbour  Island,  with  flour  and  hemp  1,  value  of  cargo  1900  dol- 
lars. Albaco,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1700  dollars.  Bermuda,  with  pro- 
visions 7,  value  of  cargo  45,058  dollars;  flour  3,  value  of  cargo  14,100  dollars. 
Antigua,  with  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  4331  dollars.  St.  Vincent,  with  provisions  3, 
value  of  cargo  19,798  dollars.  St.  Kitt's,  with  flour  and  meal  1,  value  of  cargo  8000 
dollars.  Jamaica,  with  provisions  3,  value  of  cargo  15,130  dollars  ;  assorted  cargo  1, 
value  of  cargo  6367  dollars.  Montego  Bay,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  8570  dol- 
lars. Barbadoes,  with  provisions  2,  value  of  cargo  11,396  dollars;  flour  1,  value  of  cargo 
7300  dollars.  Norfolk,  in  ballast  1.  Menadie,  with  wheat  1,  value  of  cargo  350  dollars. 
Eastport,  in  ballast  1.  St  Stephen's,  South  Carolina,  in  ballast  1.  Sisal,  Mexico, 
in  ballast  1.     Wilmington,  in  ballast  1.     Nassau,  New  Providence,  with  provisions  2, 


*  One  of  these  vessels  has  no  value  given. 
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value  of  cargo  4240  dollars  ;  with  flour  2.  value  of  cargo  4800  dollan      H«K«     n 

Total  value  of  cargoes  2,189,529  dolittrs. 
^oaaI  °'  Charleston.— Of  the  92  British  vessels  which  arrived  d..r}n„  ♦», 
1844.  there  were  from  Great  Britain,  with  coals  and  irrT,  v^  "eof  carl^° «oni  ^«" 
iron  4    value  of  cargo  9265/. ;  salt  and  potatoes  3.  value  ocareo  920/1  oJ     Lu  ^''j 

T^37Qi"'^'''^  °y'r  •]'''•'  *«'''  »>"d^"^'  ''"d  earthenwfre  7,  t;  ue  'of  IrJ 
ld,379l.;  foaUa,  vane  of  carjo  285/.  I0».*  lalt    i^onl.  H™ i.        j  i      .    *"K** 

valoe  of  cargo  I2,280(„  ..It  ti,  ..lu.  of  caVgo  2640/  «i.  Si^^li,  '?i'"."!";f  'i 

iiL^ti-^pSSoeTf  ;a"^of^"Ti^t.  • 'r '^^^^^ 

From  Nassau,  with  turtle  I,  value  of  cargo  20/.  :  in  ballniif  fie.  l      • . 

cotton  1  (in  distress).  Demerara,  in  ballast  27  R^'de  Janeiro  in  tuT^^'  ^''^ 
badoes,  in  ballast  2.  Jamaica,  in  ballast  5.  St.  Thomas  in  balsas  in"'  '*  a  ^'■'" 
ballast  4.  Harbour  Island,  with  salt  and  fruit  1 ,  value  of  c;reo  40  o;«n^"  K"n "'  '." 
Gibraltar,  in  ballast  4.      Cape  de  Verd  Islands    in  ballast  2      Tvll  k'  "  'i*"''''*  '' 

92.     Total  value  of  cargoes  47,457/.  1*.  6rf  *"*"'  """"^^"^  °^  ''"»«'» 

Of  the  99  British  vessels  which  departed,  there  wpro  fnr  rjr«»*  n  ••  • 
1  turpentine  3.  value  of  car^o  43.0oq7  fi!.'  'T'  'T!'^'  '^"[G'-eatBntam,  with  cotton 


and  paddyTvJu7;Vc;^go  4il9r  ,?;  -TtL^'r^c^Lf a'3''  \'''-'  ^°"- 
of  cargo  10  345/  3.  ;  cotfon  a^d  naval  sLIeslTSueo'caro  f,"',  uTj'sVd  ''  ^^l"' 
and  tallow  1,  value  of  cargo  557/.  ll«.  8rf.  :  cotton  tar  «n§\,i  'u  .  '^*-,6<'- 5  co»on 
15.455/.  6.  3rf.;  cotton,  'copper-ore,  and  pitch  t%aue  of  ^i;'^'oro/"^f '^^^^^ 
paddy,cotton,  and  ambergris  Lvalue  of  carlo '5180/  ii.o^    ^  ^     '7,910/.  12».  6rf.  ; 

value'ofcargo28,173/.,ls.7rf.\tr^aTplar3     :i  fjfS^^^^^^ 
paddy,  cotton,  and  cane-reed  1,  value  of  cargo  9320/.  1*.  Z         ^    '^0.720/.  13*.  8rf.; 
For  Rotterdam,  with  rice  1,  value  of  careo  IQSl/  s«  h^      t  u  u       .... 

British  West  Indies,  with  rice  6,  Value  of  carg74646/5;;iL  and  tafr    7  ^"' "'  ^• 
568/.  2s.  6d.;  rice  and  peas  1,  value  of  cargS  1012/.    oV;'  r  ce  nJovision;      Ti  °^  t"^° 
value  of  cargo  1261/.    ^Nassau,  with  rice  and  corn    ,  v^  ueof  ia'^^^o  253^^^^^^  fl""' 
corn  1,  value  o    cargo  145/.  18*.  3d.;  rice,  corn,  and  flour  I    vTe  o^  ct^o"  40/" 
and  provisions  1,  value  of  cargo  1162/.  3*  2rf  •  inmhor   J„  •  •  ,'^?  ^^"'• 

value  of  car^o268/.8s.6^..  r?..  Vl!^^.,- f.  '    "'^''^.'•,P'r«'°n«>  «nd  live  sto 


Jamaica,  with  rice  and  boards  'l,  value  of  cargo  Tom  ''ulT  °{  ^T 
with  lumber,  rice,  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  159/  ^S^t  ^f''^""'- Inlands, 
timber  1,  value  of  cargo  222/.  15*'.;  with  proviS,.  value  of  argo'548/'  m'''  .""' 
73^:  US.T''' '"  ''''''  '•    ^^'^'  -™^-  «^ --'»  99     lotfrvilue^fTatcl^s 


gui^^balf^^t^d  ^^d;*^  vi;  X^g    ZTl    2r'??i:&°  ?3^>  «^  ■'  ^^ 
3,  value  of  cargo  62k  ;  Jamaica,  baliaV  alfs^t  2 Jvlt^tf "Ir^ 

•  One  vessel  arrived  in  distress,  and  dt-partcd  with  cotton.     No  value  given. 
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20/.  10».;  ialtand 


Nassau,  ballast  and  specie  4,  value  of  cargo  750/. ;  Halifax,  with  potatoes  1 ,  value  of 
cargo  62/.  IO5. ;  New  York,  in  ballast  1;  Turk's  Island,  with  salt  1,  value  of  cargo 
861.  6$.  Bd.;  salt  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo  2501.;  St.  Kitt's,  in  ballast  and  with 
specie  3,  value  of  cargo  750/.;  St.  Vincent,  in  ballast  and  specie  1,  value  of  cargo 
208/.  6<.  8d.    Total  number  of  vessels,  30.    Total  value  of  cargoes,  6960/.  13«.  8d. 

Of  (he  30  British  vessels  departed,  there  were  for  Great  Britain,  with  turpentine  and 
tar  2,  value  of  cargo  1895/.  i6s.  8</.;  with  lumber  and  tar  1,  value  of  cargo  162/.  1<.  4d. 
Grenada,  with  lumber,  rice,  and  tobacco  1,  value  of  cargo  500/.  Barbadocs,  lumber, 
rice,  and  staves  I,  value  of  cargo  250/. ;  lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  76/.  Os.  \0d. 
Antigua,  lumber  and  staves  5,  value  of  cargo  1153/.  2«.  6d. ',  lumber  and  shingles  1, 
value  of  cargo  250/.  Montserrat,  resin,  tar,  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  145/.  16».  8d. 
Nevis,  lumber  and  staves  2,  value  of  cargo  343/.  I5a.  ;  staves  and  shingles  1,  value  of 
cargo  104/.  3a.  4d.  Trinidad,  lumber  and  corn  1,  value  of  cargo  166/.  13«.  4(/.;  lumber 
and  staves  I,  value  of  cargo  142/.  10«. ;  lumber  and  rice  1,  value  of  cargo  375/. 
Nassau,  lumber  and  shingles  4,  value  of  cargo  658/.  6s.  8i.  Halifax,  rica  and  tar  1, 
value  of  cargo  264£  11«.  Bd.  ;  rice  and  naval  stores  1,  va'ue  of  cargo  625/.  Jamaica, 
lumber  and  shingles  1,  value  of  cargo  187/.  lOs.;  lumber  ai  d  rice  I,  value  of  cargo  250/. 
St.  Kitt's,  lumber  and  staves  3,  value  of  cargo  771/.  1*.  Bd.  Total  number  of  vessels,  30. 
Total  value  of  cargoes,  8361/.  9*.  Bd. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  of  Baltimore,  1844. — ^The  following  is  a  list  of  the  foreign 
and  coastwise  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Baltimore,  during  the  year  1844,  made  up  from  the 
monthly  tables  published  in  the  Baltimore  American: — 

Total  Foreign — ships,  60 ;  barques,  48  ;  brig5,  198  ;  schooners,  127.  Total  coast« 
wise— ships,  17;  barques,  55;  brigs,  182;  schooners,  929. 

The  whole  number  of  arrivals,  during  the  year  1844,  was  1620.  Of  this  number 
there  were,  American,  1508;  British,  65;  Bremen,  34;  Hanoverian,  four;  Swedish, 
two  ;  Spanish,  two  ;  Oldenburg,  one  ;  Sardinian,  one  ;  Holland,  one  ;  Hamburg,  one ; 
and  Danish,  one. 

Commercial  Navigation  0/  Boston,  in  1844. — The  following  tables  embrace  the  arri- 
vals and  clearances  at  the  port  of  Boston,  during  the  year  1844,  commencing  on  the 
1st  of  January,  and  ending  on  the  30th  of  December: — 

Arrivals. — Foreign — ships,  156  ;  barques,  214  ;  brigs,  698  ;  schooners,  1237. 
Coastwise — ships,  121;  barques,  191;  brigs,  785;  schooners,  4008;  sloops,  152. 
Total  number  of  arrivals  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  277;  barques,  405;  brigs,  1383; 
schooners,  5245  ;  sloops,  152. 

Of  the  above,  there  were,  British,  15  barques,  131  brigs,  and  1009  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, two  barques  and  five  brigs ;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  four  brigs  ;  Bremen,  two  ships 
and  one  brig;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig  ;  Hamburgian, 
four  brigs;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque  ;  Sardinian,  one  brig  ;  Austrian, 
one  barque  ;  and  the  remainder,  American. 

Clearances. — Foreijn — ships,  93;  barques,  202;  brigs,  615;  schooners,  1166. 
Coastwise — ships,  205;  bc-rques,  2 1 1  ;  brigs,  627;  schooners,  1627;  sloops,  104.  To- 
tal number  of  clearances  for  the  year  1844,  ships,  298  ;  barques,  413;  brigs,  1142  ; 
schooners,  2973 ;  sloops,  104. 

Of  the  above,  there  were  British,  16  barques,  130  brigs,  and  1025  schooners  ;  Sici- 
lian, three  barques  and  five  brigs;  Swedish,  one  barque  and  three  brigs;  Bremen,  two 
ships  and  one  brig  ;  Prussian,  one  barque  and  two  brigs  ;  German,  one  brig;  Hambur- 
gian,  four  brigs  ;  Dutch,  one  brig  ;  Norwegian,  one  barque;  Sardinian,  one  brig;  and 
the  remainder  American. 

A  large  number  of  wood  coasters  have  also  arrived,  which  are  not  included  in 
the  above  estimate.  The  disparity  between  the  arrivals  and  clearances  is  owing  to 
the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  the  vessels  which  are  reported  as  arrived,  do  not  clear 
at  the  custom'house  before  sailing,  being  under  licence. 

During  the  year,  the  royal  mail  steamship  Britannia,  running  between  this  port  and 
Liverpool,  has  entered  and  cleared  at  the  custom-house  four  times.  The  Hibemia  has 
entered  five,  and  cleared  six  times.  The  Caledonia  has  entered  and  cleared  five  times. 
The  Acadia  has  entered  five,  and  cleared  four  times. 
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Tobacco  Inipectioni  of  Virginia,  and  Stookn  for  1840  and  1841. 


D  AT  B. 


8«ptoinb«r  amb,  1840. 
8»pt«mber  »Oih.  (Ml. 


iMpeoUuna.  |       Sleoka. 


Iiogabiiul*. 

M,oa* 
stjn* 


Iwnhiiiiib. 
MIB 


PoKKiow  Clearanceg  for  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September.  1841. 


PLACIS 


Leith... 

London., 

Bromra 

Aauterdrini 

Antwerp 

Cowui,  tto. 

MaraclilM 

BordMos  . . 

Pernanibnco 

Urerpool 

HtTra  . . . 

Jamaica.. 
Havanna, 

Kiofiton.. 

Rotterdam 

Gibrallar, 

Gbugow 

Bolivia 

Ganoa 

Barbailoea., 

Briilol 

Laahorn 

Rio 

TrlMU 
Bahia 


EsTiMATKD  Value  of  Foreign  and  Coastwise  Exports  from  the  Ports  of  Richmond  and 

City  Point,  Virginia. 

M.-MSJ  hoiaheadaoftob«!co,TaItt.datl25doll.riporhoBthead tMsl'li'^'^ 

IflO  balea  of  tobacco,  Talued  at  30  dollan  per  bale 4  son  on 

«  »!?  hophead.  of  Krap  do.,  valaed  at  SO  doll>r«  pr r  hog.head....  aen  00 

«,3«  baFea  of  colton.  ralued  at  40  dollar,  per  bale"^.  .......!„..    ..V.  jftsSSS  M 

43,12s  barrel.of  flour,  valued  at  S  dollan  JO  cent,  porbarrol.. ........  w'^  ?0 

Batiraatcd  valoe  of  fureicn  espnria -i  nni  na^~^ 

E.tJma»edTaluoofcoaatll«,,TbipmonU.. ............ ......•.::;•.:•.:;•.;;    5',MoS    M 

September  30tb. -Total  value  of  oxporta  for  1841 "  0  343  OHO    Ao 

""'T4.»dSLf:!i;u^ru?.':!::.:r.^!^rr!!?^^^^^^^      l^^Z  1 

menrafoTriS^r  """• "  "•""»  "'  "^"^'  '"'P'  '»  •'•XnM'.nd-miaurVc^gi^for  foreigu  .h,p. 

Gross  Return  of  British  and  Foreign  Trade  within  the  Port  of  New  Orleans,  durinjr  the 
I  ear  ending  the  31st  of  December,  1844. 


«'— •      c:,'?:,;'     VaMel., 


DEPARTS  D. 


British 
American 
French 
Spaniab 
Hniaeatlc... 
All  olher  na 
tiooa 


869,059 


Total.. 


dollara. 

numbe 

5i67,«OB 

163 

0,515,»79 

642 

343,S16 

22 

M,482 

27 

43,780 

21 

63 


Toonage. 


torn. 
76.238 
266,432 
8,473 
9,133 
7,096 

0,028 


Crawi. 


'  Value  of 
Cargoea. 


RBHARK8. 


number. 

2,761 

9,610 

347 

319 

322 

210 


dollara,   |       impohts. 
«,84S,591  7,6S7,68»  .lollars 


S2,443,S50 
740,361 
260,123 
245,873 

673,959 


7.637,685  I       1137       I    372,502    I      13.878     |  31,214,458 


equal  at  par 
01  exchange  to 
l,718,479f. 

■  XrORTk. 

3l,214,45edollar8 
eaual  at  par 
of  exchange  to 
7,013,1SV. 
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1841. 


r,  1841. 


rnod. 

PLoim. 

Stlm. 

Htmli. 

imb«r. 

number. 

1400 

87 
1313 
74 

lii? 

438 

7,819 
810 
BOO 

1,130 
S6J 

1,300 

88 

niH 

171 

•• 

3,448 

•• 

1,100 

•• 

13,600 

•• 

1,764 

143 

43,138 

Richmond  and 


isenla. 
SO 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 

oo 

30 
•0 

80 

80 

00 


;o  for  foreigu  ibip. 

J18,  during  the 


REMARKS. 


IMPOHTI. 

I  7,637,688  dollar* 
9  equal  at  par 
of exchange  to 
I      1,718,479/. 

I  IXrORTk. 

3l,314,48edoilan 
eaual  at  par 
01  oxcbaoge  (o 
7.013,m/. 


Exports  of  Cotton  and  Tobacco  from  New  Orleans,  for  the  Year  commencing  the  lit 
of  September,  1844,  and  ending  tlie  .^Ist  of  Augiitt,  1845. 


W  HITH  BR 
B  X  P  U  R  T  R  D. 

l.lfer|N>ul 

London 

Ulaifow  and  Oraanoek . . 
Cow»,  Palmaiith, «ie,... 

Cork,  Bella««,lic 

Havre 

Bordnui 

MaraallUM 

Nania,  Galle,  and  Rouan 
Anaterdam 

VarrUd  rorward.... 


1844—43 


339,073 

3,018 

36,313 

17,973 

1I3,WI8 
1,314 
7,847 
1,834 
1,333 


711,181 


W  H  I  T  H  R  R 
K  X  P  U  R  T  B  D. 

ni  Mght  forward.. 
lloUvmam  and  Ohent 

Hr«m«o 

AittMTi'rp,  iko 

Hnnibiirt{ 

Uoltenhurgh 

.Sp.ln  and  nibralUr,.. 

'iVrit  Indlea 

Uenoa, Trtcite,  Ac... 
OblUB 

Carried  forward.. 


1844—48 


834,143 


W  H  ITH  R  R 
EXP  U  R  T  K  D. 

Drnuglit  forward.. 
Otbor  rorrlau  porta. .. 

New  York.....". 

Boston ,    . 

Pmtldeiici',Hbodii  liland 

Pblladvlphta 

Haltlmoru 

I'ottamoiilh 

Giber  ooaatwiae  porta, 
Wealern  tiat^a 

Total..,, 


184'.— 43 


834,143 

3,161 

81,8811 

73,887 

78 

0,784 

*,«40 

I, MS 

1,413 

0,000 


084,618 


RECAPITULATION. 

Oreat  Britain 

SSi 

we* 

Brougbt  forwtrd a  s<  •• 

743,043 

91,438 

148,318 

South  of  Rurope  aoi)  China. . . 

North  of  Europe •.... 

Carried  forward 

Total 

743,943 

984,816 

Imports  of  Coffee  into  New  Orleans  from  all  Foreign  Ports,  from  January,  1834,  to 
January,  1845,  compiled  from  the  Records  of  the  Custom-house. 


YEARS. 

Quantity. 

B,gt.* 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Quantity. 

Baga.* 

Value. 

1834 

Iba. 
18,140,610 
33,061,044 
13,094,173 
17,077,461 
11,708,144 
18,880,814 

number. 

96,383 
143,810 

90,036 
106,731 
138,668 
180,860 

dollan. 
1,041,106 
3,618,008 
1,000,388 
1,748,043 
1.081,310 
3,731,814 

Br.  forward 

1840     . 

Iba. 
13l,871,13« 
31,188,063 
34,338,188 
31,188,834 
80,163,941 
17,787,888 

numlwr. 
761,649 
133,430 
113,969 
133,314 
188,318 
167,337 

dollan. 

13,016,868 
3,058.308 
3,190,738 
1,618,413 

1H35 

IH36 

Ig4| 

1837 

1841 

1838 

1,140,713 
1,773,130 

1839 

Total 

Carr.  forward 

131373,386 

761,649 

13,016,868 

l.VI,a73,188 

1,306,017 

33,9044)01 

*  Each  bas  of  coffee  ia  avenged  at  160  Iba. 

A  Table  showing  the  Receipts  at  New  Orleans  of  the  Principal  Articles  from  the  In- 
terior, during  the  Year  ending  the  31st  of  August,  1845,  with  their  Estimated 
Average  and  Total  Value. 


ARTICLES. 


Baeoo  aiaorted..  .hbda.  dt  caaka 

ditto    boxea 

hama. . ,  .bbda,  and  llereea 

in  bulk Iba, 

Bagging piece* 

Bale  rope coila 

Butter kegaand  Arkina 

barrela 

Beef barrel* 

tieroea 

dried Iba 

OettoD ..balea 

Corn  meal barrel* 

In  ear do, 

•belled aack* 

Cbeeae boxea 

Coal,  weatern barrel* 

Dried  applea  and  peacbea. .  do. 

Flour do. 

Hay bundle* 


Amount. 


number. 

18,891 

38 

8,368 

880,000 

111,334 

67,600 

10,319 

396 

39,113 

3,861 

58,100 

979,788 

7,917 

i;<9,686 

a  064 
1  m 

381,  HW 

3,333 

33.1,311 

37,396 


Arer- 

age. 


Value. 


48 

87^ 

00 

37< 

00 

00 

38 


ARTICLES. 


din.  eta.   dollan.  number. 

40    00       614,160  Lard barrel)^      00,078 

16    OO  980 keg*     348,414 

48    00        376,110  Uad piga    731,133 

44        18,780  Uolaaae*  (eatimated  crop)  .gall.  9,000,000 

10    00     1,113,340 Oat* barrels     144,361 

5    00        338,000  Oil,  laid da.        3,418 

4    00        131,376;  I'otatoe* do.       83,779 

13    00  3,940|Pork barrel*     116,060 

7    00        303,701 hog*bead«        6,741 

13    00  46,103 in  bulk lb*.  4,700,600 

0      6  3,493,Sug*r  (eatimated  crop)... hhda.     ••0,0M 

M    00    3S,S01,713iTallow barrela        7,813 

3    30  10,793  Tobacco,  leaf. hogahead*       64,093 

63,880 atrip* do.         r,«00 

343,004 ; (cb'g) keg*  and  baxe*        9,309 

78,l8li bale*        3,790 

105,378  Wbiakey barrel*       97,651 

4,464jWheat barrel*  and  *acka       64,789 

1,134,348;  Lard  hogahead*  167 

8«,168| 

Total  value  of  the  entire  receipt*  for  the  year  1844-48 87,199,113  dollan. 

„  „  „  „  „  1843-44 60,094,710       „ 

„  „  1843-43 83,738,034       „ 

1841-41 45.716,045       „ 


Amount 


Aver- 

Value. 

■8 
din 

«. 

cto. 

dellaM. 

16 

00 

961,148 

3 

35 

787,613 

s 

30 

1,618,488 

0 

14 

1,3«0,0Q0 

• 

70 

100,083 

34 

00 

57,011 

1 

80 

80,669 

10 

OO 

1,1<0,600 

40 

00 

169,640 

0 

*i 

111,931 

4ft 

00 

0,000,000 

17 

00 

133,916 

48 

00 

1,884,183 

luO 

00 

ittjm 

13 

00 

«3,7»8 

1 

50 

9,497 

8 

00 

781,808 

1 

00 

110,818 

80 

00 

8,330 

SXATEMEirr 


YEARS. 
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igar  made  in  Louisiana, 


PARISHES. 


I    Bron-tht  forward... 
Liron..iie    Interior, 
I    Bayou  Lafourche 
|TarreboDDe,  ditto. . . 
if;-  Mary,  AlUkapaa 
,St.  Martin,  ditto.. 
I^fayelte,  ditto..., 
TermiUon,  ditto .... 
St.     Landry,     Ope- 

louaa 

Oivera  amall  parcel* 
made  in  different 
■ugar  houMK 

Total  hogiheada, 


th«  ^a^r^Z^l  ^"'''*?»  «'on«  '■')  tl^e  United  States  is  it  produced  in  any  quantity  from 
at!t«  !'„S  •   ?*  ?»«»»'ty  «o  produced  is  never  sufficient  for  consumptioJ  of  the  Un Ued 

An  uSourX  lim  Jfnr        ?"^  ^^^^  """.  t"""  '^"^  ^""*'<*  and  uncertain  is  the  yfeld. 
£»V«nT»-  «  ^°'  planting  or  an  early  frost  will  reduce  the  probable  yield   one- 

half,  and  we  are  never  actually  sure  of  our  crop  until  it  be  actually  rolled.     ^ 


Crap  of  1844. 
»  1843. 
..  184t. 
.,  1841. 
>f  1840., 
..      1830.. 


Hogiheada, 


number. 
M0,000 
100,000 
140,000 
06,000 
87,000 
I1S,000 


Y  B  A  a  S. 


Crop  of  1838. 
1837.. 
1830., 
ISU. 


number, 

70,000 

03,000 

70,000 

,       30,000 

1834 100,000 


Hosibeada, 


NEW  ORLEANS  COTTON  PRESS  CHARGES. 

t..r„ii!l''!?'f/''^"-'r"'"''^^''"*''^*-°''»y"e^'  «»«■■»&«'  and  labour,  piling  ud    and 
turning  out  for  weighing,  twenty-seven  cents  and  a  half  per  bale  for  the  fi  st  sixJv  d«va 
and  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month  afterwards.     All  extra  labour  wilfbe  charlr^      ^  ' 

CW«  to  Shippers  of  Compressed  CoWon.-Labour.  in  all  cases    fiT^^n.. 
bale.     If  ,.ot  ordered  within  fifteen  days  from  the  time  it  is  7ece  vS  .t'n  /  ,<=«"ts  per 
per  month  storage  will  be  charged  additional.    A    necessary TitiullL'Vu"^^^^ 

r»7n^'KV'"P"\°-"Vi*''?*''«  fi"*'"'^  »««°"d  municipa^litfes,  tweke  ce^A 
half  per  bale ;  within  the  limits  of  the  third  municipality,  fifteen  cents  per  bale 

Charges  on  Uncompressed  Cotton.^k\\  cotton  remafning  over  night  only  or  lonirer 
will  be  charged  ten  cents  per  bale  per  month,  and  all  labour  incurred^         ^'  ^''' 

cha^;ir;t«ij:frda7;£^^^  P-^-  -"-.wmbe 

p4  in^ar^t-tt'tiatt  f.Jp'S^S.""''""'"^'  "'"  "^  '''^''^  '''  ^"^^^^  »<>  ^^e 
once'^lier  mott'hf '"^  '^''^"  '''"  ^  ^"""''"^  P^^*'^'*  '"  "»'''  ""d  co"ected  at  least 
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i 

• 

1 

h 

No. 
193 

No. 
197,881 

No. 
148,898 

36 
10 
116 
S7 
4 
13 

14,308 
1»,6SI 
IS.ZOA 
4,419 
373 
86S 

14,878 

13,801 

31,361 

^OSI 

408 

9M 

B 

1.179 

1,301 

• 

1,000 

1,0M 

IM 

351,334 

308,913 

f  quantity  from 
1  of  the  United 
fails  to  supply 
lin  is  the  yield, 
ble  yield   one- 


COTTON    CROP   OF  THE   UNITED  STATES. 
Statement  and  Total  Amount  for  the  Year,  ending  the  3l8t  of  August.  1846. 


COVNTRIBB. 


NEW  URLBANS. 

Export- 
To  Foreign  ports 

Coastwiae ^ 

Stock   on   hand,    lit  of 

September,  184B... 


Deduct — 
Stock  oo   hand,    lit    of 

September,  1844 

Received  from  Mobile... 
Received  firom  Florida.. 
Received  from  Texai 

MOBILE. 

Export- 
To  PoreigD  port*   .... 

Coaitwiae , . . 

Stock,  Ut  of  September, 

1849 


Dednct— 
Stock,  Ut  of  September, 

1844 

Received  from  Florida.. 
Received  from  Texa>... 
Received  from  New  Or- 

leani 


FLORIDA. 

Export — 

To  Foreign  porta 

Coastwiae _ 

Stock  on    hand,    1st  of 

September,  1845..., 


Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,    lat  of 
September,  1844..., 


GEORGIA. 
Export   firom    Savan- 
nah— 
To  Foreign  porta — Up- 
lands   , . . . , 

Ditto,  Sea  Islands  .... 
Cnastwise — Uplands . . 
Ditto,  Sea  Islands..., 


Burnt  in  Savannah 

Stock  in  Savannah,  lat 
of  September,  1841 .  ■  ■ 

Stock  in  Augusta  and 
Hambrn',  lat  of  Sep- 
tember, 184.1 


Bales. 


No. 

836,401 
148,315 

7,690 


13,934 
13,123 
13,830 
28,189 


390,714 
131,282 

609 


Bales, 


4,175 
489 
718 

31 


84,853 
134,040 

100 


17r,,g65 
6,108 

120,370 
1,900 


304,544 
1,901 

2,736 
5,919 


No. 


092,173 


63,040 


532,608 


5,409 


188,993 


300 


c  i  \099 


No. 


929,138 


917,196 


188,603 


1844 


No. 


C  O  U  N  T  R  I  E 


GEORGIA  (coHlinued). 
Deduct — 

Stock  iu  Savannah  and 
Augusra,  lat  of  Sep- 
tember, 1844 


832,172 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
Export  from  Cbarlec- 
ton— 
To  Foreign  ports  —  Up- 
lands  

Ditto,  Sea  Islands 

Coastwise— Uplanda 

Ditto,  Sea  Islands 


467,990 


148,902 


Export  fitnn  George' 
town— 

To  New  York , 

Burnt  in  Charleston.... 
Stock  in  Charleston,  1st 

of  September,  1845. . . . 

Deduct— 
Stock  in  Charleston,  Ut 

of  September,  1844 ... 
Received  from  Savannah 
Rei^eived  from    Florida, 

Key  West,  &c 


NORTH  CAROLINA. 
Export— 

Coastwise 

Stock  on  hand,  lat  of  Sep- 
tember, 1849 


Deduct- 
Stock  on  hand,  lat  Sep- 
tember, 1844 


VIRGINIA. 
Eiport — 

To  Fureign  ports 

Cnaatwiae.., 

Manufactured 

Stock  on '  and,  lat  of  Sep- 
tember, 1848 , 


Deduct— 
Stock  on  hand,  lat  of  Sep, 
tember,  1844 


Received  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  over- 
laud 


Total  crop  of  the  United 
States 


Bales. 

Nor 


288,870 

30,908 

111,698 

423 

421,89U 


18,395 
3,481 

10,879 


13,536 
10,911 

843 


13,587 
100 


3,823 
6,009 
14,500 

2,418 


Bales. 


No. 
315,099 

19,659 


491,651 


35,290 


12,687 
300 


27,390 
2,150 


No. 


29^440 


426,361 


18,487 


1844 


No. 


388,697 


3»4,-70 


8,618 


25,200 


14,800 
1,100 


2,394,,'W3  2,030,400 


bales. 


Total  crop  of  1845,  as  above 334,503 

Crop  of  last  year 2,030,409 

Increase 364,094 


FROM 


New  Orleans 

Mobile 

Florida 

OeorRin  (Savannah  and  Darien) 

South  Carolina 

North  Carolina ,, 

Virginia 

Baltimore , 

Philadelphia 

New  York 

Beeton 


Total  last  year. 
Increase . , 


To  Great 
Britain. 


balea. 

885,888 
268,840 
40,4ri() 
164,085 
318,618 

1,158 

346 

2,337 

3,181 

i,J35,5Se 
1,202,498 


336,808 


To  France. 


batea. 

135,030 

U8,fl30 

7,600 

14,071 

72,231 

433 

183 
69,P62 

888 


282,685 


76,672 


To  North  of 
Europe. 


Other  ForeiKQ 
Porta. 


balea. 
33,035 
24,843 

1,214 
19,877 

2,242 
375 

49,795 
7,120 


bales. 

03,458 

38,093 

7,733 

8,703 

3,059 


641 

14,173 

1,733 


TOTAL. 


Iialcs, 
836,401 
390,714 
64,88!( 
182,073 
309,775 

3,S23 

0:1 

3,061 

379,544 

13,891 


69,053 


|50,6><2 
75,354 


1,629,490 


65,448 


76,338 


Note— The  shipments  from  Mississippi  are   ocliided  in  the  export  from  New  Orleane. 
VOL,  II.  6   K 


454,366 
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GUOWTH, 


YEARS. 

Total  on 
1* 
If 
i» 
*> 
f> 
»i 
It 
ft 
It 

>pof  I82S-26 

18*6-27 

1827-28 

1828-29 

1829-30 

1830-31 

1831-32 

1832-33 

1833-34 

1834^4 

Quantity.! 

I)ale<. 

710,000 

837,000 

712,000 

857,744 

976,844 

1,038348 

987,477 

1,070,438 

1,203,304 

1,264,328 


YEARS. 


Total  crop  of  1835-36.. 

I,  1836-37.. 

»  1837-38., 

„  1838-30.. 

„  1839-40  . 

•I  1840-41.. 

„  •        1841-42... 

,,  1842-43.. 

»  1843-44.. 

»  1844-45.. 


Quantity. 


balea. 
1,360,725 
1,422,930 
1,801,497 
1,360,532 
1,177,835 
1,634,949 
1,683,574 
2,378,879 
2,030,409 
2,394,503 


Consumption. 


TOTAL    CR  OPS. 

^AM^-^  of  «»>e  United  Stitei  aa  abnre  stated. 

Stocks  on  hand   at  the  commencement  of  the 
year,  l«t  of  September,  1844:  '•«"«'"  <>'  «ne 

In  the  southern  ports. 
In  the  northern  porta. . 


Makes  a  supply  of 

Deduct  therefrom  ;—  

The  export  to  foreign  porta 

l<ess  Texas  and  other  for'jign 

Sep^mber?l5«?'*""'  ''"^  "'  ""•  >«""•  '"  " 


Quantity 


bales. 


Quantity, 
bales. 


52,954 
106,818 


Quantity, 


2,083,756 
29,194 


In  the  southern  porta., 
In  the  northern  ports.. 

Burnt  at  Savannah.. 
Kurnt  at  Charleston. 
Burnt  at  New  York. 


Til '•en  for  home  use. 


30,317 
63,809 


1,900 
3,481 
11,200 


2,054,562 


94,126 


16,581 


bales. 
2,394,303 


159,772 


2,554,275 


2,165,269 


389,006 


Quantity  consumed  by  and  in  the  Hands  of  Manufactu 


rers. 


1844-45. 
1843-44. 
1842-43. 
1841-42., 
1840-41. 
1839-40.. 
1838-30.. 
1837-38.. 
1*36-37. 


bales. 
389,006 
846,744 
325,120 

267,860 
297,288 
295,193 
276,018 
246,063 
222,540 


1835-36. 
1834-35. 
18.13-34. 
1832-33, 
1831-32., 
1830-31. 
1829-.TO., 
1828-29., 
1827-28. 


bales. 

236,733 

216,888 

196,413 

194,412 

173,800 

182,142 

126,512 

1  If  ,853 

120,593 


inity  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond. 
balJ^?mraslLf;;ar°"°"  '^'"'"'  ''  '""^  shipping  ports  amounted  to  about  7500 
in  cert^h'reJtSntVhHe'  "^t^etThe'^irrd '"'' '°"''  ''"'/''''''  °'  '"J"7  f-"  brought 

'' '-  -v:^^^^^t^^?^^^  ^hi  £r  -^  -^ 

New  Orleans  statement,  we  notice  an  a  louance  of  6000  bales  for  cotton  sent 


In  the 


up  the  river  to  the  westprn  stntoc      a.  :»  :  u  1 1     — ""  "".lio  lui  uunun  sent 

de^hia  and  Baltimore  '•oveKi-^iVLPT^^'^'^'!"'"?  ."^  '^is  cotton  reaches  Phila- 


crop  for  this  year. 


we  omit  the  overland  item  in  our  statement  of  the 
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I  to  about  7500 


ICE  TRADE  OF  THE  UNrfRD  STATES. 

The  principal  locality  for  cutting  ice  to  be  exported  to  foreign  countries,  is  the 
Wenham  Lake,  near  Boston.  Boston  and  the  suburb,  or  town  of  Charlestown, 
near  the  lake,  are  the  principal  places  of  export. 

There  are  in  Boston  sixteen  companies  engaged  in  transporting  ice  to  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  New  Orleans,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  to  other 
warm  climates.  In  1830,  the  quantity  of  ice  shipped  from  Charlestown  to 
distant  ports  amounted  to  30,000  tons.  No  less  than  50,000  tons  were  exported 
from  Boston.  The  expense  to  the  shippers  was  12,340  dollars,  or  about  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar  a  ton.  The  average  receipts  were  3,570,000  dollars  j  a  single 
firm  in  Boston  freighted  101  vessels,  and  a  cargo  was  sent  to  the  East  Indies  and 
exchanged  pound  for  pound  for  cotton,  which  was  sold  at  a  profit  in  England. 
Sawdust,  for  packing,  is  worth  three  dollars  per  cord.  Formerly,  ice  sold  in 
New  Orleans  for  six  cents  (threepence)  per  lb.,  and  now  sells  for  one  cent  {one 
halfpenny)  per  lb.;  but  more  money  is  made  from  the  increased  consumption 
at  one  cent  than  was  made  at  six  cents.  The  ice  is  sawed  into  blocks  by  a 
machine,  and  is  packed  on  board  the  vessel  with  straw  and  hay,  in  thin  deal 
boxes,  air-tight.  One  company  expended  7000  dollars  for  hay  alone.  The 
annual  crop  of  Wenham  Lake  ice  is  considered  good  at  200,000  tons,  and  can 
be  cut  and  housed  in  about  three  weeks. 

In  September,  1833,  the  first  cargo  of  ice  from  Boston  was  discharged  at 
Calcutta. 

Since  1833,  the  trade  has  increased  greatly  ;  and,  from  the  small  beginning 
at  Boston,  has  extended  from  other  northern  ports  ;  and  a  considerable  quantity 
is  now  annually  shipped  at  New  York.  Great  improvements  have  been  made 
in  packing,  so  that  the  wasteage  is  much  reduced.  Large  quantities  are 
shipped  to  New  Orleans,  and  other  southern  ports ;  and  the  home  consumption 
of  ice  has  augmented  largely.  Salmon,  from  the  state  of  Maine,  and  cod  and 
other  fish,  from  Boston,  are  packed  in  ice,  and  sent  by  the  various  railroads 
to  the  interior  of  western  New  England,  and  as  far  north  as  Buffalo. 

The  export  of  ice  from  Boston,  for  the  month  ending  August  31,  1844,  is 
as  follows : — 


Foreign  Pobts. 


Bombay  and  Calcutta.. 

Liverpool 

Rio  Janeiro 

Barbadoeg 

Trinidad 


Total  for  August 

Total  since  June  1st 


Tons. 


442 

759 
268 
230J 
127 


1626^ 
2893^ 


Coastwise  Ports. 


New  Orleans 
Charlestown  . 


Total  for  August 

Total  since  J^ine  1st 

Total,  both  foreign  and  coastwise. 


Tons. 


2380 
300 


2680 
3901 
6294^ 


ine  >vcnnam  Lake  is  m  an  elevated  position,  uiiU  euibusomed  witiiiu  iiiiis. 
The  lake  has  no  inlet  whatever ;  but  is  fed  solely  by  springs  which  issue  from 
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AMERICA. 


This  depth  ex- 


the  rocks  at  its  bottom,  a  depth  of  200  feet  from  its  surface 

plains  the  great  solidity  of  the  ice  formed  upon  the  lake. 

wV?'  ''';^^/''\^'^  built  of  wood,  with  double  waUs;    the  space  between 

which  IS  filed  w,th  sawdust;  thus  interposing  a  medium,  that  is  nearly  aTo„" 

conductor  of  heat,  between  the  ice  and  the  external  air;  the  consequence  of  wZ 

IS,  that  the  ,ce  .s  not  affected  by  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere. 

It  i  J     Tfr^  ''"^'T^  ^"'  '"""»"  '^'  ''''  ^«^  '"^«"'«d  for  that  purpose 
It  IS  worked  by  men  and  horses.  F"'Fuse. 

"  From  the  time  when  the  ice  first  forms,  it  is  carpfiill«  i,«r,f  e  c 
enough  to  be  cut ;  that  process  commenceTwhen  tl?e  ice  i^  \loJtl\Jl'''^r\  """I"  '^  »'"'^'' 
acres  IS  then  selected.  wEich  at  that  thickness  will  £n  sh  about  aoSrn'n^  ^  '"/"'^  ''^l°'"^  ^'^^ 
then  drawn  through  its  centre  from  side  to  side  eacl  way  A  smalfhand  ,^1  ""f  '^  «"-»'ght  line  is 
one  of  these  lines,  until  the  groove  is  about  three  incheTdPon  Ta  ''"'"'-P'°»g''  "  pushed  along 
when  the  «  marker'  is  introduced.  This  hnplemLt  .'fdmwn'^ht .  V^'^^'  °'^?"  '"^'^  *"  width, 
grooves  parallel  with  the  first,  twenl^t  on7  ndfef  aoarrthp  L  ° ''°'^^' ^""^ '"^''««  ^''^  "ew 
groove.  The  marker  is  then  shifted  to  the  out^  Ip  ar^^L  a  ^T  'enmining  in  the  original 
these  lines  over  the  whole  surface Tn  one  dirSon  ^he^me  „T„"''''  '^°  ™°'"^-.  "^^'"g  ^^^^ 
direction,  marking  all  the  ice  out  intrsauares  of  tw^  P^'-'^^ '^  repeated  in  a  transverae 

.plou^^drawn  ^,  a  single  horse,  is  T^nrnrin  ^tS 'g^v^ercS^^^^ 

opel"g"rh:stTde™Tth1n'tn^.;:;''^"Tirb^^  7  f ''Of  -ward  the 

When  it  is  dropped  into  the  groove,  the  block  soli.,  off  ^  i- ^,'  ^^^  o*^*  wedge-like  form, 

produce  that  elfct,  especiall/in  ve'V  cold  weathT^  ^  to 

wise  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere      '  pSl^^  „? '"'"A.'' '"^A*  «'  "t^er- 
are  placed  near  the  opening  made  in  the  ice    with  Ln  di^  /  of.'o^toWes  of  frame-work, 

«"«»  «'«nds  on  each  siL  of^his  slide'armed  ^lith  a„  iclhoik      mthti^lh''''^  It  y""'^''  ""'^  « 
and,  bv  a  sudden  jerk,  thrown  up  the  '  slide' on  to  the  '  Xtibrm  "\*''L  "^  u^^^^  i^  caught. 

speedify  covered  with  ice  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  on  ?hp  »L^^  ",T'**  ^''^  ^^^"i'  t'"ng  's 

mous  blocks  of         weighin'g,  some  of  ti.em  moTe  than  "wo  cP^te'"huld1:i*'"' .? '^  "'?  ^"o^" 
surfaces,  as  if  t..c^  *ere  without  weight.  '  ""^°  ^""S  ">ese  slippery 

inn"  ^*""'^  '"^"  "".**  ^""^^"^  ^°'^^^  w'"  '"t  and  stow  away  400  tons  a  Hnv  •  in  r 

100  men  are  sometimes  employed  at  once.     When  a  tlmw  or  a  fT.?™"^ '       "^^pi'^aWe  weather 

Souses,  furnishing  labour,  and  constructing  3  krepiiKun?he'n„f ''•'''''"«  '°°'^'  ''""'^'"« 
traffic  IS  so  extensive,  and  the  management  of  the  tr^de  so^JnH  ^^Zl' '' '^'^  ereat;  but  thi 
even  in  England,  at  a  very  trifling  cost  ^°'"''  '•'"'  *'"'  '^«  ™"  ^^  furnished. 

Th^g^t^atrorred^rS  .leat'oTim""?  if  is^rSh  IX^^-"  ^.^^l^  "^^  «'«-'  «-. 

are  so  large,  that  a  small  surface  only  irexposed  t^a^l  nhJ  i.^^^^^  ^"  "*•     ^^^  '"^''^  ^^  ^^e 

weight,  and  therefore  do  not  suffer  from  thefr'^eTposnre  to  it  asTp  «^  n"  '"  f?P»"ion  »«  their 

do,  which  are  obtained  in  our  own  or  other  waKrclmat^^^^^ 

upon  very  deep  water,  is  more  hard  and  sollTEn  ice  "f  the    a?nTfhV''°^ 

shallow  water."  "^^  °^  *"^  same  thickness  obtained  from 


The  Expor^of  Ice  from  Boston  for  the  Month  of  February,  1845,  has  been 


PLACES. 


as  follows: 


Tons. 


KivRnna. , 

8t  Jago... 
Matanzas  . 

Opurto 

Barbadoea, 
GaIve«ton  . 
St.  John'*. . 


PLACES. 


number. 
394 

2dO 
100 
178 
ISO 
80 


.,       „     Brought  forward..., 

New  Orleans 

Norfolk 

SBTaniiah '.'.'.'.'.'  '"' 


Tona. 


number. 
1,433 
2,103 
80 

200 


l'';in'ltij  furward. 


Total  for  February 3g|j 

Previoiu  for  eight  niontha.. . .' .' |     2I,'852^ 


Haa    ITotal  for  nine  montha '•     %i 


«6r* 
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Production  of  Hemp  in  Mis»ouri.—A  report  made  to  the  Missouri  legislature,  on  the  subject  of 
hemp  growing  in  tliat  state,  contains  the  following  statistics  : — "  The  chamber  of  commerce  in  St. 
Louis,  in  1842,  stated  the  crop  of  1840,  which  was  brought  into  market  in  1841,  at  1460  tons. 
A  memorial  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  to  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  States,  made  in  1841, 
states  the  hemp  crop  of  1841  at  near  10,000  tons,  and  the  crop  of  1842  at  near  17,000  tons. 
The  crop  of  1843,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  weather,  did  not  exceed  that  of  1842.  These 
estimates  are  borne  by  other  facts.  The  St.  Louis  Price  Current,  in  summing  up  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  city  for  the  year  1844,  states  that  6275  bales  of  hemp  were  exported  from 
the  city  of  St.  Louis,  during  the  year  1844.  In  addition  to  this,  there  were  exported  £007  pieces 
of  bagging,  and  15,490  coils  of  rope.  It  is  believed,  says  the  LoiiitviUe  Journal,  that  the  exports 
registered  are  considerably  below  the  actual  amount." 

In  Htmfs  Magazine  it  is  stated — 

"  The  Egg  Trade  in  Cincinnati. — Every  day  develops  some  new  illustration  of  the  enterprise  of 
our  people.  The  ice  trade  of  the  east  has  grown  up,  in  a  few  years,  to  importance  ;  employing  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage.  In  the  west,  the  egg  trade  bids  fair  to  rival  it.  The  business  in  that 
fragile  commodity,  as  we  gather  from  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  is  quite  an  item  in  the  sum  of  her  pro- 
ductive industry.  One  firm  alone,  in  Cincinnati  (Townsend  and  Co.),  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1845,  shipped  to  New  York  234  barrels  of  eggs ;  to  Baltimore,  seventy  barrels  ;  and  to  New  Orleans, 
3f)76  barrels !  Each  barrel  contains  ninety  dozen,  which  makes  the  aggregate  shipment  4,624,400 
eggs!  During  the  year  ending  as  above,  the  egg  trade  of  this  firm  amounted  to  36,144  dollars  60 
cents.  There  are  five  other  houses  in  Cincinnati  engaged  in  the  business.  The  foreign  egg  trade  of 
Cincinnati,  the  past  year,  has  amounted  to  10,700  barrels,  which  is  963,000  dozen,  or  11,556,000 
eggs !  The  aggregate  value  of  this  trade,  for  the  year,  according  to  the  data  here  given,  is  90,361  dol- 
lars 50  cents.  The  business  is  a  very  hazardous  one,  owing  to  the  great  fluctuations  in  the  New  Or- 
leans market.  In  the  course  of  the  past  year,  for  example,  western  eggs  have  sold  there  as  high  as 
twenty-two  dollars  per  barrel,  and  as  low  as  three  dollars.  In  addition  to  this  export  trade,  these 
establishments  do  also  a  heavy  home  trade.  That  of  Townsend  and  Co.  supplies  regularly  five  steam- 
boats, with  thirty-six  barrels  a  trip  ;  which,  at  twelve  trips  a  year,  is  432  barrels.  It  also  furnishes 
constantly  the  consumption  of  several  of  the  largest  hotels,  which  use  at  least  260  barrels  per  year, 
and  does  a  retail  business,  amounting  to  not  less  than  thirty-three  barrels  per  year.  These  several 
amounts  make  725  barrels  to  add  to  the  4280  barrels  shipped ;  which  gives  an  aggregate  of 
5005  barrels,  or  450,450  dozen,  as  the  annual  trade  of  this  one  house.  Besides  this,  the  annual 
city  consumption  is  estimated  at  1,213,333  dozen.  A  further  recapitulation  shows  the  following 
result  as  to  value : — 


Value  of  10,700  barrels  of  eggs  shipped  from  this  port,  at  eight  dollars  forty-four 

cents  and  a  half  per  barrel 

Value  of  1,213,333  dozen  eggs  consumed  in  this  city,  at  eight  cents  per  dozen.. 


Total  annual  value  of  the  egg  trade  of  Cincinnati 187,428     14 


dollars     cts. 

90,361     50 
97,066    64 


PROGRESS  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  WHALE  FISHERV. 

The  annual  statement  of  this  important  branch  of  commerce,  including  the 
imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  whalebone,  average  prices,  progress  of  the  fishery, 
&c.,  as  published  in  the  Whaleman's  Shipping  List,  contains  matter  of  much  in- 
terest to  those  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery.  The  imports  of  sperm  oil  and 
whalebone  into  the  United  States,  from  January  1,  1844,  to  January  1,  1845, 
in  199  ships  and  barques,  twenty- three  brigs,  and  sixteen  schooners  and  sloops, 
were  139,594  barrels  of  sperm,  262,047  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  2,532,445  pounds 
of  bone. — See  Whale  Fishery  of  the  United  States. 

Im POUTS  of  Sperm  and  Whale  Oil,  from  1838  to  1844,  inclusive. 


YEARS. 

Sperm. 

Wbale. 

YEARS. 

Sperm. 

Whale. 

1838 

barrela. 
132,366 
142,330 
157.79! 
139,304 

bnrrela. 
226,M2 
2i9,783 
207  OOP. 
207^348 

1842 

barrpln. 
166,637 
161,983 
■.•>.().52J 

■ 

barrels. 
164,041 
206,727 
2S2.U !? 

1839. 

1843  
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!H44 
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AMERICA. 


The  average  pnce  of  oil,  during  the  year  1844,  has  been  ninety  cents  and  a 
half  to  ninety  cents  and  three-quarters  per  gallon  for  sperm,  and  thirty-six  cents 
and  a  half  to  thirty-six  cents  and  two-thirds  per  gallon  for  whale  oil.     Average 
price  of  bone,  forty  cents.     January  1,  1845,  prices  .-Sperm,  eighty-eight  cents ; 
whale,  thirty-one  cents  to  thirty-four  cents ;   whalebone,  thirty-eight  cents  to 
torty  cents.    The  quantity  of  crude  sperm  oil  in  the  country,  out  of  the  hands  of 
manufacturers,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  is  estimated  at  32,992  barrels  ;  and 
the  amount  of  crude  whale  oil  at  32,950  barrels.    The  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  whale  fishery,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1845,  was  643  ships  and  barques, 
thirty.five  brigs,  seventeen  schooners  and  sloops-in  all,  218,655  tons.     In  Jan- 
uary  1,  1844,  the  number  engaged  in  the  New  England  whale  fishery,  were  595 
ships  and  barques,  forty-one  brigs,  nine  schooners  and  sloops-tonnage,  200,147 
tons* 

Mr.  Grinnell,  of  New  Bedford,  Massachusetts,  a  member  of  Congress,  stated 
m  a  speech, — 

sumotlnTf '![1Y','^'  with  great  care,  a  table  from  authentic  sources,  to  show  the  con- 
sumption  of  domestic  and  foreign  articles  by  our  whaling  fleet    now  consist  in<rr,ffi4^ 

by  this  fleetis  3,845.500  doilarsf  ^X  mOo'L  ^sToft  e^^^  IrZt  """"tZI'Z 
of  the  annual  import  of  oil  and  whalebone  in  a  crude  state  is  7  OOn  nnn  ^«ii  u 

manufactured  it  probably  is  increased  in  Jul  f^S.^Sof^^do'irsfor  9  SoS'^oloT 
2  000nnS/^''  r"-"'."'^  ""P'^'-'^  °'"°">  whalebon;.  and  sSm  candles  is  ont 
thU  cSry     '"'  '^'""^  '''''''''  ^°"^^^'  -  ^'000.000  dollar^  7o  be  consumedt 
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NEW  SOUTH  WALES  AND  VAN  DIEMAN^S  LAND  WHALE  FISHERY. 

In  1836  and  1837,  sixty-eight  ships  were  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  belong- 
ing  to  these  colonies  j  in  1844,  the  number  is  said  to  be  reduced  to  thirtv  ships 

The  Bay  of  Islands,  New  Zealand,  has  long  been  the  favourite  resori  of  ships 
engaged  m  the  sperm  or  deep  sea  fishery  ;  and  it  is  considered  to  be  the  most 
convenient  port  which  they  could  touch  at  in  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific 

The  natives  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  have  revolted  against  the  govern- 
ment, aie  expert  whale  fishers ;  and  might,  it  is  said,  be  advantageously  employed. 
They  are  good  seamen,  and  one  of  them  is,  or  was,  acting  as  a  mate  on  board 
a  whaling  ship  belonging  to  Mr.  Enderby. 


MISCELLANEOUS  STATEMENTS. 
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'ongress,  stated 


NEW   POST-OFFICE  LAW. 

A  law  was  passed  by  Congress,  3rd  of  March,  1845,  which,  though  ill- 
digested,  and  far  from  sound  in  all  its  provisions,  constitutes  a  great  reform  of 
the  previous  law.  It  diminishes  the  rate  of  postage  about  one-half,  and 
stipulates. 

That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  July  next,  members  of  Congress  and  delegates  from 
territories,  may  receive  letters  not  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight,  free  of  postage,  during  the 
recess  of  Congress,  any  thing  to  the  contrary  in  this  act  notwithstanding  :  and  the  same  franiiing 
privilege  which  is  granted  by  this  act  to  the  members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress,  is  hereby 
extended  to  the  vice-president  of  the  United  Statei  ;  and  in  lieu  of  the  rates  of  postage  now 
established  by  law,  there  shall  be  charged  the  following  rates,  viz. :  For  every  single  letter  in 
manuscript,  or  paper  of  any  kind  by  or  upon  which  information  shall  be  aslccd  for  or  com- 
municated in  writing,  or  by  marks  and  signs,  conveyed  in  the  mail  for  any  distance  under  300 
miles,  five  cents  j  and  for  any  distance  over  300  miles,  ten  cents ;  and  for  a  double  letter  there 
shall  be  charged  double  these  rates  ;  and  for  a  treble  letter  treble  these  rates ;  and  for  a  quadruple 
letter  quadruple  these  rates  ;  and  every  letter  or  parcel  not  exceeding  half  nn  ounce  in  weight 
shall  be  deemed  a  single  letter,  and  every  additional  weight  of  half  an  ounce,  or  additional  weight 
of  less  than  half  an  ounce,  shall  be  charged  with  an  additional  single  postage.  And  all  drop 
letters,  or  letters  placed  in  any  post-office,  not  for  transmission  by  mail,  but  for  delivery  only, 
shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  each.  And  all  letters  which  shall  hereafter 
be  advertised  as  remaining  over  in  any  post-office,  shall,  when  delivered  out,  be  charged  with  the 
costs  of  advertising  the  same  in  addition  to  the  regular  postage,  both  to  be  accounted  for  as  other 
postages  now  are. 

2.  That  all  newspapers  of  no  greater  size  or  superfices  than  1900  square  inches  may  be 
transmitted  through  the  mail,  by  the  editors  or  publishers  thereof,  to  all  subscribers  or  other  per- 
sons within  thirty  miles  of  the  city,  town,  or  other  place  in  which  the  paper  is  or  may  be  printed, 
free  of  any  charge  for  postage  whatever ;  and  all  newspapers  of  and  under  the  size  aforesaid,  which 
shall  be  conveyed  in  the  mail  any  distance  beyond  thirty  miles  from  the  place  at  which  the  same 
may  be  printed,  shall  be  subject  to  the  rates  of  postage  chargeable  upon  the  same  under  the 
thirtieth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  the  3rd  of  March,  1825,  entitled  "  An  Act  to 
reduce  into  one  the  several  Acts  for  establishing  and  regulating  the  Post-Office  Department ;" 
and  upon  all  newspapers  of  greater  size  or  superficial  extent  than  1900  square  inches,  there  shall 
be  charged  and  collected  the  same  rates  of  postage  as  are  prescribed  by  this  act  to  be  charged  on 
magazines  and  pamphlets. 

3.  That  all  printed  or  lithographed  circulars  and  handbills  or  advertisements,  printed  or 
lithographed  on  quarto,  post,  or  single-cap  paper,  or  paper  not  larger  than  single-cap,  folded, 
directed,  and  unsealed,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  for  each  sheet,  and 
no  more,  whatever  be  the  distance  the  same  may  be  sent ;  and  all  pamphlets,  magazines, 
periodicals,  and  every  other  kind  and  description  of  printed  or  other  matter  (except  newspapers), 
which  shall  be  unconnected  with  any  manuscript  communication  whatever,  and  which  is  or  may 
be  lawful  to  transmit  by  the  mail  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  charged  with  postage  at  the 
rate  of  two  cents  and  a  naif  for  each  copy  sent,  of  no  greater  weight  than  one  ounce,  and  one 
cent  additional  shall  be  charged  for  each  additional  ounce  of  the  weight  of  every  such  pamphlet, 
magazine,  matter,  or  thing,  which  may  be  transmitted  through  the  mail,  whatever  be  the  distance 
the  same  may  be  transported ;  and  any  fractional  excess  of  not  less  than  one-half  of  an  ounce,  in 
the  weight  of  any  such  matter  or  thing,  above  one  or  more  ounces,  shall  be  charged  for  as  if  said 
excess  amounted  to  a  full  ounce. 

4.  Tliat  the  postmaster-general  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorised,  upon  all  mail  routes  over  or 
upon  which  the  amount  of  matter  usually  transported,  or  which  may  be  offered  or  deposited  in  the 
post-office  or  post-offices  for  transportation,  is  or  may  become  so  great  as  to  threaten  materially 
to  retard  the  progress,  or  endanger  the  security  of  the  letter  mail,  or  to  cause  any  considerable 
augmentation  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  whole  mail  at  the  present  rate  of  speed,  to  provide 
for  the  separate  and  more  secure  conveyance  of  the  letter  mail,  at  a  speed  at  least  equal  to  that 
at  whicli  the  mail  is  now  transported  over  such  route,  taking  care  to  allow  in  no  case  of  any 
greater  delay  in  the  transportation  of  the  other  matters  and  tiling  to  be  transported  in  the  mail 
on  any  such  route,  than  may  appear  absolutely  necessary,  regard  being  had  to  the  cost  of  expediting 
its  transportation,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  or  under  his  control  for  effecting  the  same. 

7.  That  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  "  An  Act  authorising  the  governors  of  the  several  states 
to  transmit  by  mail  certain  books  and  documents,"  approved  June  the  thirtieth,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-four,  shall  remain  and  continue  in  full  force,  any  thing  hereinbefore  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding  :  and  the  members  of  Congress,  the  delegates  from  territories,  the 
secretary  of  the  Senate,  and  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  shall  be,  and  they  are 
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NEW  YORK  POST-OFFICE. 


Buffalo  will  be  cloied  daily  at S  a.  m.  and  J|  p.  m. 

Ti      M  •.  *  **!"  !"«'»*«•  «»>o  ProTiDce  of  Canada? 
The  Ma.1  on  the  W«t  aide  of  the  Hudson.  rfdHacken- 

r±.?.""VT  ^"J!"'  ^.P"'  New  Baltimore. "Sd  the 

'^*Hn5?.™  .?.■■  ""r" 'boffe'rinB'in  'the  W^rt  Vide  of  the 

Th     M  n  "^^^'j, <='««•  dally  at 6  a.  m.  and  31  p.  m 

Ihe  Mail  for  Yonker..  Siny  Sing.  Fi.hkill.  and  ain 
offices  on  the  Eaat  aide 


Mail  for  Yonkers,  Sing  Sing,  Fiihkill. 

s  of  the  river  c  : _. 

a  a.m.  and  i 


the 


.  „.      and  . 

he  river  cloaea  daily  at 

The  Eaatem  .teamboat  Mail  for  New  H'aT°n!"Ha'r*tror"; 

Tif"'-J'n"*,'  •'"Jl'' •  «''"P*  Sunday.,  at a" m 

diiU  JJ°/ A°'*T  ''*  ^"^  '•'"■"'    Railroad,  cloaei 
daily,  excrpt  Sundaya,  at V.  «  m 

The  steamboat  Mail  for  Bo.ton,  mA  Stonington'^id  Pro." 
Ttdence,  closes  daily  at 4  n  m 

The  steamboat  Mail,  for  Boalon,  fid 'NoVwich'and  ^or.' 
oester.  clo-es  daily  at 3d  lu 

The  Kasternlaud  Mai),  vid  Weatcbeiter."  NMWalk,' &b;,To 


^.lltV.'!? °'  /'".T  **"?,  ^"""P'  Sond'y.  for  which 
f ??n  .  »f '  o  * V*  ?  P-  ""•  8*«"'«»y.  "nd  IwVea  thia  city 
at  10  a.  m.  Sunday)  at «  .  „, 

DaS'h't.'i'Jp   ^''"?  ''"'i'"?!  B«0'o«J.  aid  RidgiAelS;  to 

Th«^«.7'«°".'i  •  "'"S"  ?,"'7'  «»"P'  Sundays,  at.7  a.  m. 

w/.t«™  ^.»"""'?   M*".  /"eluding  the  rfall    for  the 

Western  Slates,  closes  daily  at 71.   m 

Southern  way  Mail,  which  aupplie.  the  office*  iu   New 
Jersey,  ipclodng   Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Wash- 

mgton  City,  closes  at 74  a.  m   and  u  n  m 

Mails  for  Brooklyn   cln.e  daily  at. . . .  :*r'i.",i.''and1 1  Si 

?;u„S'M""lf"',"^'*"  ^'y-  "«"'l»t«»d.&c.,  on  L"g 

Island,  close  daily  at 6  a  ni 

The  Mails  for  other  places  on  Long   Island' 'cjoae  on  Ties- 
Tu**'?;  T?''"^»y.  "Id  Saturday,  at. .'  .   _ .  .0  am 

c%.  s' „'7ay';'r""^\r!l!'!\'!!r.'."«' '='°*'^ '•"'^'i""- 

TheMail  for  ^tateu  Island  clMMdaiiy,"  except  "Sundi?', 

'^  rL-,?'Li''^  ^'•^'VePort  "ind  ■koi^itoni,; '  iiiilroa'd." 
closed  daily,  except  Sundays,  at 1  p.  m. 


CHAPTER    XXX. 

TRANSATLANTIC  NAVIGATION. 

We  were  among  the  first  who  advocated  the  establishing  a  communicatiou 
by  steam  power  across  the  Atlantic.  We  urged  the  attempt  on  great  public 
grounds.*  But  not  only  the  prejudices  of  the  public  were  against  the  probability 
of  navigating  the  Atlantic  by  steam  power-but  the  project  was  haughtily  scorned 
by  some  leg..slators  who  then  did,  and  now  do,  consider  themselves  no  mean 
statesmen. 

When  we  consider  the  progress  of  navigation  from  the  period  when  the  Dutch 
•  See  Macgregor's  British  America,  vol.  xi..  chap.  ii..  on  Transatlantic  Navi^.tlon= 
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poBsesBed  New  York,— when  we  reflect  upon  the  wonderfully  increased  intercourse 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,-— and  when  we  estimate  the 
comparatively  speaking  limitation  of  the  distance,  by  calculating  the  time  required 
now,  with  that  occupied  formerly,  in  passing  to  and  fro  between  both  countries, — 
it  would  be  rash  and  hazardous  to  give  an  absolute  opinion  on  the  future  elements, 
rapidity  and  extension  of  navigable  power.  It  was  but  late  in  the  world's  history, 
when  a  Dutch  ship  performed  the  voyage,  by  leaving  Rotterdam  or  Amsterdam 
in  the  spring  of  one  year — sailing  only  during  the  day,  and  furling  her  sails  and 
laying-to  during  the  night,— -and  on  reaching  New  York,  then  called  New  Am- 
sterdam, this  ship  was  discharged,  unrigged,  and  laid  up  for  the  winter.  On  the 
following  spring,  this  ship  was  rigged,  her  condition  examined  and  repaired,  then 
laden  with  wood,  fish,  or  furs,  and  then  made  her  homeward  voyage  during  the 
summer,  as  slowly  as  her  outward  voyage  was  performed  the  preceding  year. 

The  voyage  was  afterwards  performed  out  and  home  during  the  same  year. 
English  ships  then  made  two  voyages  during  the  year;  and  growing  bolder,  three 
voyages  to  and  from  America  were  made  annually  by  the  same  ship.  Those 
splendid  vessels,  the  Liverpool  and  New  York  line  of  sailing-packets,  were  then 
established,  and  the  intercourse  between  Europe  and  America  astonished  the 
world.  Steam-ships  are  now  seemingly  about  supplanting  those  sailing-ships,  at 
least  in  the  carriage  of  passengers. 

The  space  between  the  Old  and  New  World  ceases  to  be  calculated  by  miles 
and  leagues ;  days  and  hours  measure  the  distance.  Liverpool  and  Halifax  are 
brought  within  ten  days,  and  Liverpool  and  Boston  within  twelve  days  of  each  other. 

It  is  by  means  of  this  powerful  agency, — of  this  rapid,  mighty,  and  certain 
intercourse,  that  all  possible  good  may  be  extended  from,  or  all  possible  evil  in- 
flicted by,  one  country  to,  or  upon,  the  other.  The  era  of  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  steam  navigation  has  been  the  most  important  to  trade,  intercourse, 
and  consequently  of  extending  knowledge  »r.d  civilisation,  that  has  occurred 
since  the  discovery  of  America,  and,  since  the  first  voyage  was  accomplished  by 
sea  from  Europe  to  India.*  Knowledge  and  civilisation  have  advanced,  or  retro- 
graded, according  to  the  extent  to  which  the  intercourse  between  individuals  and 
nations  has  been  rendered  either  easy,  quick,  and  frequent, — or  difficult,  tardy, 
and  of  rare  occurrence.     That  means,  which  shall  bring  nations,  and  kindred, 

*  In  a  work  long  out  of  print  published  about  ten  years  ago,  and  containing  sketches  relative 
to  men  and  things,  chiefly  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  find  the  following  passage : 

"  Fire  !  Water  !  Steam  !  what  can  phihtophy  have  to  do  with  theie,  or  t/iese  with  philotophy  f 
Undoubtedly,  Yes.  Steam  in  the  first  place  diminishes  one  of  the  heaviest  pains  and  penalties  in- 
flicted on  the  race  of  original  sinning  Adam, — '  By  Ihe  tweat  of  thy  brow  ihalt  thou  eat  thy  bread;'  for 
while  it  lessens  the  toils,  it  multiplies  the  productions  that  are  useful  to  mankind.  By  its  gain  upon 
time,  over  distance,  it  reduces  the  space  which  separates  countries,  and  by  the  same  rule  it  lengthens 
life,  by  calculating  its  duration  according  to  the  number  of  acts  that  mark  our  existence,  and  not 
by  the  days  which  compose  our  physical  sojourn. 

"  Bv  rendering  the  intercourse  of  nations  easy 
ing  and.  diffusing  the  pro  ~ 
and  the  commodities  of  ' 

pelling  fanaticism,  subverting  despotism,  and  repressing  anarchy." — My  Note  Book.     By  J.  Mac- 
GREGOR.     London,  1835. 

VOL.  II.  6  L 


itercourse  of  nations  easy,  cheap,  frequent,  and  certain, — by  its  multiply- 
iductions  of  the  press, — by  its  interchanging  readily  the  ideas  of  mankind, 
the  earth,  it  forms  the  most  effectual  means  of  diffusing  knowledge,  diH- 
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and  people  .nto  the  nearest  social  intercour-e,  will  be  the  sure  and  irres.stible 
power  de.fned  to  civilize  the  universe:  by  the  facility  with  which  intelligence,  and 
coneequently  .nHtruction,  will  be  conveyed,  by  «oa  and  by  land,  over  every  part  of 
the  world,  and  by  the  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  individuals  of  one  nation  may 
be  made  acquanited  with  those  of  all  others. 

Steam-vessels  now  ply  along  the  coast,  of  Africa,  in  the  Tlunese  seas,  and 
along  the  shores  and  rivers  of  New  Holland. 

The  stenm-ships  now  employed  between  London  and  Scotland  aw,  of  enor- 
mo«8  power  and  magnitude.  So  are  those  which  run  between  the  Mersey  and 
Clyde  and  between  the  two  latter  rivers  and  the  several  ports  of  Ireland 

The  fleet  of  the  General  Stean,  Navigation  Company  maintains  a  constant  in- 
tercourse  w.th  the  ports  of  Fr...ce.  Holland,  and  Germany,  as  well  as  in  the  coast- 
ing  trade  or  the  British  channel. 

The  states  of  continental  Europe  are  also  advancing  in  the  acquisition  of  steam 
power.     France   Austria,  and  Russia,  are  the  foremost,  in  the  number  of  their 
«team-sh.ps.     Austna  excels  all  the  states  of  the  continent  in  merchant  steam- 
8h,pB.     France  and  Russia  in  steam-ships  of  war.     The  Italian  states,  especially 
Naples  and  Tuscany,  possess  several  well  built  and  well  navigated  steam  ships 
P.  u«s,a  and  Holland,  on  the  Rhine,  contribute  greatly  to  the  facility  of  intercourse. 
Belgium  has  made  attempts,  at  great  expense,  to  establish  a  transatlantic  line  of 
steam-packets.      T!>e  attempt  has  failed.      The  Hans.  Towns.  Denmark,  and 
Sweden,   also  possess   steam-ships,   but  only  on  a  comparatively  small  scale. 
Greece  and  Turkey  are  far  behind  other  countries  ,n  the  possession  of  steam-ves- 
sels    The  Greeks,  were  their  country  and  commerce  in  a  flourishing  condition 
would,  no  doubt,  manage  steam-ships  as  ably  as  they  certainly  have  their  sailing 
vessels.     The  Turks  have  been  ..umsy  mariners,  and  tneir  few  steam-vessels  are 
wretchedly  managed      Of  all  orientalists,  the  ruler  of  Egypt  has  made  an  extraor- 
dmary  advance  m  the  acquisition  of  powerful  steam-ships. 

In  1814,  there  was  but  one  steamboat  belonging  to  the  British  empire 
During  thirty  years  the  number  has  increased  to  about  1000  British  steam-boats 
which  are  now  navigating  all  parts  of  the  worid. 

In  1845,  the  British  gove.,.ment  employs  a  magnificent  fleet  of  steam-ships 
managed  by,  and  belonging  to,  a  private  association,  which  sail,  semi-monthlu  for' 
eight,  unA  monthly  for  four,  mo.ihs  in  the  year,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax;  and 
Boston  From  Boston,  the  great  means  of  intercourse,  by  steamboats  and  rail- 
roads, diverges  to  all  parts  o^  North  America-extending  to  the  furthermost  of 
the  great  lakes,  and  up  and  down  the  navigable  rivers,  flowing  from  the  Rocky 
Mountams.  Iron  is  made  to  swim,  in  the  form  of  a  ship  (the  Great  Britain)  ex- 
ceeding 3600  tons,  burden,  impelled  forward  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  against 
the  currents  raging  storms,and  seas  of  the  Atlantic,  by  an  invisible  power,  moved 
by  the  resistless  force  of  fire  causing  the  expansion  of  water. 

Another  spleauid  fleet  of  steam-ships,  belonging  also  to  a   -rivate  company. 
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unese  seas,  and 


are  employed  by  the  government  to  maintain  a  montlily  intercourse  between  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  Southampton,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies  and  the 
states  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

A  third  and  mighty  fleet,  belonging  to  a  great  company,  and  employed  by  the 
government,  sails  monthly  from  Southampton  to  the  European  I'cninHuln,  and 
by  way  of  Gibraltar  to  Malta  and  Alexandria,  with  a  branea  to  the  Levant  and 
Constantinople.  The  same  company  conveys  the  government  mails,  and  passen- 
gers, by  three  of  the  most  powerful  steain-ships  in  the  world,  from  Suez,  down  the 
Red  Sea  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta ;  and  that  comi)any  has  contracted  to 
extend  the  established  chain  between  Southampton  and  India,  to  Singapore  and 
the  Chinese  empire,  by  the  employment  of  several  poweri'd  steam-ships,  nearly  all 
constructed.  This  steam  Une  between  England  anH  China  is  now  complete,  by 
which  we  have  received  an  English  newspaper  printed  at  Hong  Kong  only  fifty- 
six  days  before  our  having  read  it  in  London. 

A  British  company  has  for  some  years  established  a  line  of  steamers  along  the 
western  coasts  of  South  America;  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  ;i  steam- 
ship on  the  western  coast  of  North  America.  The  East  India  Company  employs 
one  steam-ship  in  conveying  mails  between  Suez  and  Bombay  ;  and  several  steam- 
vessels  are  employed  in  India,  and  others  in  the  eastern  or  Chinese  seas,  by  the 
British  government,  as  vessels  of  war. 

France  has  projected  four  great  lines  of  Transatlantic  steam-ships — when  they 
will,  or  whether  they  will,  be  established,  we  have  neither  the  power,  nor  the 
temerity  to  decide.*  We  cannot  discover  any  natural  obstacle  in  regard  to  France  and 
America,  to  prevent  French  Transatlantic  ships  contpeting  with  those  of  Enj-Iand } 
but,  according  tv  our  mere  instinctive  judgment,  we  are  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
the  great  connecting  line  of  intercourse,  between  Europe  and  America,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  maintained  direct,  between  ports  in  the  Uniteil  Kingdom,  and  porta 

*  The  following  appeared  as  the  programme  of  the  projected  line  of  Fiencii  steam-ships. 

FHrst great  Hue— from  Havre  to  New  York.  Four  steam-ships  are  to  be  placed  on  this  lincj 
the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  fortnight.  Fifteen  days  are  allowed  for  eucii  piissage,  and 
ten  days  at  New  York — in  all,  forty  days.  1  wenty  days  are  to  be  allowed  to  each  vessel  at  Cher- 
bourg, between  every  voyage,  to  rest  the  crew,  and  repair  the  vessel  and  engines. 

Second  great  Ihte — from  Bordeaux  to  Martinique.  Tlirec  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line  ;  the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  Two  days  are  allowed  for  the  passage  from 
Bordeaux  to  Corunna,  and  ten  hours'  stay  there ;  five  days  twelve  hours  for  the  passage  from  Co- 
runna  to  the  Azores,  and  one  day's  stay  there;  twelve  days  sixteen  hours  for  the  passage  from  the 
Azores  to  Martinique,  the  steamers  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twenty  days  arc  allowed 
for  the  return  passage  from  Martinique  to  Bordeaux — in  all,  forty  days'  .sailing,  and  eleven  days 
and  a  half  stoppages.  Thirty-seveii  days  are  allowed  between  every  voyage,  at  Rochefort  or  Bor- 
deaux, for  repairs  and  stoppages. 

Third  great  line — from  Marseilles  to  Martinique.  Three  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this  line; 
the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  Marseilles  to  Barcelona,  one  day,  and  four 
hours'  stay  ;  from  Barcelona  to  Cadiz,  three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay  ;  from  Cadiz  to  Ma- 
deira, three  days,  and  twenty-four  hours'  stay  ;  from  Madeira  to  Martinique,  fourteen  days.  The 
steamer  is  to  remain  ten  days  at  Martinique.  Twentv-one  days  are  allowed  for  the  return  voyage 
from  Martinique  to  Marseilles — in  all,  forty-two  days  sailing,  and  fourteen  and  a  iialf  days'  stop- 
pages. Thirty-three  days  are  to  be  allowed  at  Toulon  or  Marseilles,  between  every  voyage,  for 
repairs  and  repose. 

Fourth  grcca  line — frons  St.  Nazaire  to  Rio  Janeiro.  Four  steamers  are  to  be  placed  on  this 
line ;  the  departures  are  to  take  place  once  a  month.  From  St.  Nazaire  to  Lisbon,  three  days  and 
a  half,  twenty-four  hours'  stay ;  from  Lisbon  to  Goree,  eight  days. 
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m  Amenca;  and  that  nuch  intercourse  wH!  be  conducted  either  by  British  sub- 
jects.  or  by  A„,enca„  citizens,  or.  as  is  most  likely,  by  both,  jointly  or  separately. 
The  progress  and  great  extension  of  steam  navigation  along  the  coasts  and 
men.  of  the  Un.ted  States,  and  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  great  ake. 
of  North  America,  we  have  described  under  a  previous  head 

York    Bo'stf  tul  ''a'.T'  '°  '''  ^'"^^^  ^''''''  ''^'^'^  «"'  ^«KuIarly  from  New 
York    Boston    Philadelphia,  nnd  several  other  ports,  to  the  ports  of  the  United 

Hdfand"!    >  T'"'  1'''!T''''-  P^^^"  '»  the  Mediterra„ean-and  to  the  ports  of 

t"„  and  bl       "f  ""'-^"T'  "'  ^'^"'PP^'  *"  ^  «*y'«  of  extraordinary  perfec- 
^nn  and  beauty,  and  navigated  with  the  utmost  nautical  skill.     Those  which  sail 
b  tween  Ne.  Yo.k  a.d  Liverpool,  and  New  York  and  London,  are  truly  magi 
cent,  and  their  accon.nod.tions,  though  gorgeous,  combine  for  passengers  al   the 
luxuries  and  comforts  of  splendid  holds. 

tn  P?1  aTu'"^  T  ""'"^  '^'  P""*^*P'^  ^''^'  Transatlantic  vessels  belonging 
toJPhdadelphia  m  184LJWaMewi^^l  prove  valuable  for  future  reference 


Vvtwlj. 


AlKonquJn 

Allegheny 

Adelaide 

Burlington 

Commerce 

Chandler  Price.. 

Colouui 

Champlaiu 

Klin  and  Suaan. 

Edward 

OIiib« 

Henry  Pratt 

Hopewell , 

Helen  Mar. 

iohn  N,  Goaaler.. 

Lehigh 

Levant 


(una. 

4H3 

413 

373 

660 

439 

441 

399 

624 

310 

346 

474 

993 

413 

307 

604 

36$ 

4t)fi 


Veaiula. 

Mouongahela 

Mancheater 

Montezuma 

North  Star 

Octarura 

Oange 

Ohio 

l'I»to 

Robert  Pulton.... 

Roanoke 

Renown 

Shenandoah 

Susquehanna 

Stephen  Baldwin. 

Swatara 

ISt.  Louis 

[Thomaa  P.  Cope. . 


tana. 


Veaaeb. 


SIO  Tuacany 

379  United  8(alea.... 

4a4      Venice 

M9      WaaUlngton 

544      Walter.:. 

467  Anna  Reynolda., 

3»1      Amelia.... 

300      B.  Mnzick 

661      Bnikui 

318     Couaa 

aas     Clarion 

740     Cora 

683     Galirornia '.' 

630      Globe 

748      Georgian 

344  Herculei 

730  iJoaephlne 


toua. 

100 
448 
638 
36B 
474 
197 
344 
360 
SOO 
298 
336 
160 
189 
260 
278 
382 
323 


Of  brig,  and  brigantinoa,  75  j  or  a  total  of  iquarcrigged  veaaeb, 


Veiaela. 

J.  W.  Cater.... 
Joahna  Emieu.. 

Lydia  Ann 

Levant 

Louiaa , 

Lu  Plata 

Miuleline 

Mfiilonna 

Navarre 

Oaceola 

Ohio 

Ranald  aon 

Sarah  Hand 

Valparaiao 

Waverly 


tona. 

817 
360 
215 
147 
Ml 
SSS 
90S 

soa 

242 
203 
237 
334 
330 
402 
S33 


141. 


Cargoes  of  American  produce,  which  these  ships  convey  to  England,  and  of 
British  manufactures,  are  of  enormous  value.     The  carrying  trade  of  both  (with 
the  exception  of  cotton  wool  and  naval  stores),  is,  however,  comparatively  linlird 
by  the  pernicious,  and  fallacious,  protective  duties  of  England  and  America, 

The  following  are  the  lengths  of  several  voyages  of  the  principal  sailing  ships 
of  the  packet  hnes  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 


DRAMATIC  LINE. 


SHIPS. 


Sheridan . 
Garrick... 
Roaciu.<i  , 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sheridan 
Garrick. 
Roacius. . 
Sitldniia., 
Sheiidan 
G&rrick  . 
Roaciua.. 
Siddona . 


Sailed. 

Jan.  37 
Feb.    25 

o,j.  Mar.  26 

fW"'??' I  April  29 

May  26 
Junu  25 
July  23 
Aug.  26 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  23 
Nov.  29 
Dec.    28 


Arrived. 


Feb.  13 
Mar.  17 
April  19 
May  18 
June  19 
July  10 
Aug.  jg 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  13 
Nov.  19 
Dec.    14 


Dayi. 


17 
20 

32 
23 
39 
21 
26 
18 
17 
21 
19 


SHIPS. 


The  outward  passaees  averaced  tw.-ntv  <lnv<. 


Roaciua... 
Siddona. . . 
Sheridan.. 
Oarrick  ... 
Roaciua  . . . 
Siddona  ... 
Sheridan . . 
Garrick  ... 
Roaciua.... 
Siddona... 
Sheridan... 
Garrick  ... 


HOMEWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sailed. 


Jan.  17 
Feb.  18 
Mar.  18 
April  14 
May  14 
June  14 
July  16 
Aug.  13 
Sept.  13 
Oct.  13 
Nov.  14 
Dec.    14 


Arrived. 

Feb.  17 
Mar.  35 
April  29 
May  14 
June  6 
July  12 
Aug.  17 
Sept.  18 
Oct.  12 
Nov.  13 
Deo.  10 
Jan.    IB 


Daya. 


31 
39 

38 
30 
'J.'l 
28 
33 
33 
20 
30 
20 
33 


m  226  days.     The  slimest  was  ™ade  in  ^v^^i^dily;  a.;T't^;e  lon^'l^;'^,^^'''''  '"^'^ 
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sr  by  British  sub- 
ntly  or  separately, 
g  the  coasts  and 
1  the  great  lakes 

gularly  from  New 
rts  of  the  United 
nd  to  the  ports  of 
raordinary  perfec- 
Those  which  sail 
are  truly  magnifi- 
lassengers  all  the 

vessels  belonging 
ire  reference. 


Veuela.              tuna. 

.  Cater 

na  Emlen 

317 
MO 
3IS 
Ut 
141 
363 

9»a 
am 

349 

loa 

337 
334 

830 

«n 
saa 

nl 

•a 

lata 

eline 

iDna 

irro 

ola 

1  Hand 

iraiao 

Brly 

England,  and  of 

le  of  both  (with 

iratively  limited, 

America, 

3al  sailing  ships 


VARD  PA88AGR8. 


Arrired. 


Diya. 


Peb.   17 

31 

Mar.   as 

3S 

April  23 

38 

May    H 

30 

June     6 

■i3 

July    12 

28 

A"B-    17 

33 

Sept.  18 

33 

Oct.     13 

20 

Nor.    13 

30 

Deo.    10 

30 

Jan.    IB 

33 

iSiiij^c-a  wt 

rc  made 

ty-five. 

OLD,  Ok  black  BALL  LINB. 


SHIPS. 


North  Ammrloa 

Kuropo 

Ciilumbiu 

South  Amarioa 

Kogland 

Orphan!  

Canibridgo  *.  *• 
North  Amariea 

Kiirope 

Oxford 

Columbua 

South  America. 

BDRland 

Cambridga  .... 

Orphan* , 

North  America. 

Burope 

Oxford 

Colurabua 

South  America. 

England 

New  York 

Cambrldaa .... 
Oxford 


NBVr  YORK  TO  LIVBRPOOi. 


Sailed. 


Jan.     0 

J-        '■ 
Pah      I 


Ufar. 

10 
I 

tl 

April 

1 

lir.v 

lU 
3 

to 

June 

1 

10 

Juljr 

1 

H 

10 

Aug. 

1 

21 

Sept. 

•i 

tu 

Oct. 

1 

I^'or. 

JO 

1. 

19 

Oeo. 

C 

If 

at 

Arrived. 


Jan.  U 
Peb.  8 
...  31 
Mar.  IS 
ID 
April  13 

.1/  »* 
May    18 

June    } 

a 

..  33 
July     9 

..        30 

Aug.     7 

37 

Sept.  10 

..  34 
Oct.      9 

..  31 
Nor.   13 

..  SO 
Deo.  14 
Jan.     3 


Daja. 


30 

30 
10 
24 
IH 
3'i 
28 
30 
30 
10 
31 
30 
10 
19 
20 
80 
33 
20 
30 
34 
10 
3.^ 
28 


SHIPS. 


LIVBHPOULTONBW  YORK 


Oanhrldga 

Orpbettt 

North  America 

Bkrope 

Oxford 

South  America 

Columbu* 

Snglaud 

Orpheua 

Cambridge 

North  America 

Europe 

Oxford 

Columbua 

South  Amerloa 

England 

Cambridge 

Orpheua 

North  America 

Oxford 

(!olumku* 

South  America 

lingland , 


Sailed.      Arrired 


Jan.    10 

J"       •» 

Peb.     r 

..       19 

Mar.  20 

April    8 

10 

,,        34 

Hay     8 

31 

June    8 

„  30 
July     9 

,.  20 
Aug.     0 

.,  3* 
Sept.  10 

..  31 
Oct.      8 

..  31 
Nor.     8 

..  32 
Der.     8 


Peb. 

13 

3il 

War. 

30 

18 

30 
30 

lii'ay 

30 

10 

3 

S3 

„ 

3 

3T 

n 

II 

31 

** 

23 

39 

ft 

SO 

22 

June  33 

38 

July 

II 

S3 

Aug. 

4 

4ft 

3« 

38 

H«pt 

2 

44 

jj 

14 

3U 

Oct. 

1 

40 

t$ 

II 

31 

38 

37 

Nor. 

30 

48 

13 

33 

Deo. 

8 

31 

,^ 

30 

28 

Jan. 

4 

33 

I)aya. 


Tlie  longest  outward  passage  was  made  by  the  Europe,  she  having  been  thirty-six  days  ;  and 
the  sliortest  by  the  England,  in  eighteen  days.  All  tlie  outward  passages  average  twenty-two 
days  and  a  half.     The  liomeward  passages  average  thirty-three  days  and  seventeen  hours. 

The  Orpheus  made  a  homeward  passage  in  twenty-two  days,  the  Oxford  in  twenty-three,  and 
the  England  in  twenty-five,  making  the  tliree  shortest.  The  longest  was  made  by  the  North 
America,  in  forty-eiglit  days. 

The  different  Lines  of  New  York  Sailing  Vessels  during  the  following 
Months  of  1845  were,  according  to  these  respective  Programmes,  a&  under. 

The  Proprietors  of  the  several  Lines  of  Packets  between  New  York  and 
Liverpool  have  arranged  for  their  sailing  from  each  port,  to  succeed  each  other 
in  the  following  order,  viz. : — 


SHIPS. 


Independence 

II  ....... 

Monteiuma 

Hottinguer 

Hoaciu* 

Europe 

AahbuTton 

Waterloo 

New  York 

Lirerpuol 

Bidduni 

Columbus 

Henry  Clay 

Stephen  Whitney... 

Yorkahire 

Queen  of  the  Weal.. 

Sheridan 

Cambridge 

Patrick  Henry 

Virginian 

Oxford 

Rocbeater 

Garrick 

Fidelia 


CAPTAINS. 


Allen. 


liowber 

Buraley 

BIdridge.... 

Purber 

Huttleaton.. 

Allen 

Cropper 

BIdridge.... 

Cobb 

Cole 

Nye 

Thompaon... 

BaileT 

Woodhouae. 
D«  Payater.. 

Barstow 

Delano 

Hiern 

Rath  hone... 

Britton 

Traak 

Hackstaff... 


Toni. 


No. 
rso 
II 

fU 
903 

Vil 
>J0 

1000 

1000 
880 

1077 
893 
670 

1300 
880 
007 

1163 
899 
799 
891 
700 
760 
713 
893 

1000 


Daya  of  Sailing  from  New  York 


July  a 
..  II 
>.  16 
..    31 

..   sa 

Aug.  1 
..  6 
..    11 

„    la 

..  21 
„    2« 

Sept.  I 
..  6 
..  11 
..  16 
..  31 
»    36 

Oct.  I 
I.  6 
..  11 
„  16 
..  31 
I,    36 

Nor.   1 


Nor.  8 
>.  II 
..  le 
„  31 
»     36 

Deo.  I 
..  « 
>.  It 
..  16 
..  31 
..    36 

Jan.    1 

..  e 
.,  11 

,.  16 
»  31 
,.    26 

Peb.  1 
..  6 
,.  11 
..  16 
„  31 
..    36 

Mar.   1 


Mar.  6 

..  11 
„  16 
■>  31 
»     26 

April  1 
..  6 
..  II 
,.  16 
..  «l 
I.    26 

May  1 
»  6 
..  II 
„  16 
..  31 
„     36 

June  1 
,.  G 
.,  11 
..  16 
..  31 
„    36 

July    1 


Oaya  of  Sailing  from  Lirerpool. 


Ang.  31 

Sept.  I 
I.  6 
..  II 
,.  16 
.,  31 
36 
1 


Oct 


Nor, 


Deo. 


Feb. 


Deo.  31 
..     M 

Jan.  1 
„  6 
..  II 
,.  18 
.,  31 
26 
1 

>.  6 
„  II 
,.  16 
.>  SI 
,.      36 

March  I 
..  0 
»  11 
„  16 
..  31 
„      30 

April  I 
»  6 
>.  II 
„      16 


April  SI 

»      36 

May      1 

»  a 
..    11 

..  16 
..  31 
..     36 

June  1 
»  6 
.,  It 
„  10 
..  31 
36 
1 
0 

..  11 
..  IS 
..  31 
.1      36 

Aug.  1 
n  6 
..  II 
,.      16 


July 


These  ships  are  all  of  the  largest  class,  and  are  commanded  by  men  of  character  and  experience. 
Their  cabin  accommodations  are  all  that  can  be  desired  in  point  of  splendour,  comfort,  and  con- 
venience, and  they  are  furnished  -ith  every  description  of  stores  of  the  best  ...nd.     Punctuality  in 


the  days  of  saihng  will  be  strictly  adhered  to. 
Rate  of  passage  to  Livcrpuoi,  100  dollars. 


From  Livei'paul  to  New  York,  ZUl. 
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NEW  tINE  OP  PACKETS—LIVERPOOL 
YOHK. 


TO   NEW 


SHIPS. 


CapUini.  I  Register. 


Burden. 


Sea.. 

Liberty  

Coruella 

Hemphia , 

Oliio 

Tarolinta 

Repiiblio 

Geii.  Parkbill , 


W.  Edward!  . 
P.  P.  Norton. 
V.  M.  Frenota. 
C.  tl.  Coffin... 

H.  Lynn 

G.  Smith..., 

J.C.Luce 

A.  M'Kown... 


tona. 
807 
002 
1040 
798 
7(W 
604 
676 
A74 


tona. 
1400 
1300 
1750 
1400 
1370 
1100 
1375 
1150 


Tbeae  aMpa  arc  aU  of  (be  flrat  clasa,  upward!  of  1 000  tons 
burden,  built  la  the  city  of  New  York,  with  such  improTe- 
uienla  aa  conihine  great  apeed  with  unusual  ciimfort  for 
paasetigera.  Bvery  cart  hua  been  taken  in  the  arrange- 
I"°.°A°i  *S"'"  "Moraniodations.  The  price  of  pauage  hence 
Tl,  <"""•".  'w  which  ample  stores  will  be  provided. 
Jheae  ahipa  are  commanded  by  experienced  maatera,  who 
*""  ">»»«  every  exertion  to  give  general  satisfaction. 

Neither  captaina  nor  ownera  of  these  ahipa  will  be  re- 
sponaiblo  for  any  Irlters,  parceln,  or  package*  sent  by 
them.unless  regular  bills  of  lading  are  signed  therefore. 

Letters  by  the  packets  will  be  charged  121  cents  per 
"ingle  aheet,  SO  cents  per  ounce,  and  newspapers  one  cent 
each,— April  37. 


Passages  made  by  the  Star  Line. 


SHIPS. 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sheffield , 

United  S(at«i., 
Westjhester  ., 

Virginian 

Sheffield 

United  States  . 
Westchester  . . 

Virginlau 

Sheffield 

United  State*  . 
Virgininn 


Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Jan.    16 

Feb.     6 

Fob.    16 

Mar.   IS 

Mar.   H 

Anril  10 

M^y    9 

June     9 

April  16 
Kay    14 

June   14 

July     8 

July    13 

Aug.     4 

Aug.    13 

Sept.    4 

Sept.  14 

Oct.      8 

Oct.     10 

Nov.    13 

Nov.    15 

Dec.     8 

SHIPS. 


Day*. 


31 

37 
27 
33 
25 
34 
33 
33 
24 
28 
23 


Virginian  ..... 

Sheffield 

United  States,, 
Westchester  .. 

Virginian 

Sheffield 

United  State*.. 
Westchester... 

Virginian 

Sheffield 

United  Sutes.. 


HOMEWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sailed. 


Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Juue 

Jaly 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 


Arrived. 

Mar. 

18 

29 

May 

5 

June 

3S 

July 

10 

Aug. 

15 

Sept. 

14 

Oct. 

11 

Nov. 

fl 

Dec. 

I 

Jan. 

4 

Da}s 


45 
27 
33 
39 
38 
43 
43 
39 
HI 
30 
30 


tweS!fotrys*S"\n^rrir  '"'"^V"-  ^^'  **''^^'  ""«*  ^''^^  ''^^^S^^  «»  f««=tio»  over 
eight.  """  "^^  '"  twenty^ne  days,  and  thi  longest  in  twenty- 

The'd^vtTeL'raKVa^r "  ""'^  "  '"''''■''''  '''''  ^'  ^' ^'^^^^ '"  twe.ty-seven. 
Pasbaqes  made  by  the  Swallow  Tail  Line. 


SKIPS. 


Rusc,/e 

George  Washington  , 

Shakspeare 

Independence 

Roacoe  .. .. ; 

George  Washington.. 

Sbakspeara  

Independence  

Roscoe 

George  Washington  ~ „„.. 

Patrick  Henry I  Nov. 

Independence |  Deo. 


OUTWARD  PASSAGES. 


Sailed. 


Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

Jane 

July 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 


Arrived. 


Day*. 


Jan. 

7". 

Mar. 

5 

April 

7 

»» 

30 

June 

7 

34 

JuVy 

28 

Aug. 

28 

Sept. 

30 

Nov. 

1 

Nov. 

35 

30 
20 
31 
21 
28 
17 
20 
21 
31 
35 
IS 


SHIPS. 


HOMEWARD  PASSAGES. 


The  eleven  outward  passages  were  made 


Independence 

Roscoe 

George  Washington  . 

Shakspeare  

Independence 

Rwciie 

George  Wa'hiogton  . 

Shakspeare 

Independence 

Roscoe 

George  Washington...!.'!!  Nov. 
Patrick  Henry Dec. 


Sailed. 


27 


Jan. 
Feb.  _ 
Mar.  39 
April  36 
May  20 
Juno  20 
July  35 
Aug.  38 
Sept.  20 
Oct.  26 
27 
26 


Arrived. 


Mar.  II 
..  2S 
April  39 
Msy  24 
June  39 
Aug.  5 
Sept.  1 
Oct.  S 
.,  30 
Dec.    10 

."      *'■ 
Jan.    31 


Days. 


42 
as 

3i 
38 
34 
40 
38 
3S 
31 
46 
30 
36 


FROM  BRISTOL  TO  NEW  YORK. 

FROM  NEW  YORK  TO  BRISTOL. 

Sailed. 

Arrived. 

Number  <>r  Days. 

Sailed. 

Arrived.        {Number  of  Days. 

Aprils 
June  3 
July  31 
September  8 
October  27 
January  38 
March  23 
May  18 
July  G 

April  33 
Juue  17 
August  5 
September  24 
N.ivember  IS 
February  16 
April  14 
May  31 
July  2X 

!1* 

14 

in 

I  a 
IS| 

May  7 
June  25 
Aagust  16 
October  4 
November  *3 
February  35 
April  23 
Juas  !2 

May  33 
Julys 
August  30 
October  10 
Deoember  7 
March  13 
May7_ 

1J» 
}J* 

15 

144 

13 

TRANSATLANTIC  NAVIGATION. 
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RO  PASSAGES. 

Irrired. 

Da}  a. 

(■r.  18 

4S 

,,      29 

S7 

lay      5 

33 

une  >S 

39 

uly    10 

as 

ug.   15 

43 

cpt.  14 

43 

ct.    U 

39 

or.     a 

'61 

ec.      1 

30 

ID.       4 

30 

Tlie  average  of  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  thirteen  days  and  tliree-nuarters     Tlie 
sliortMt  passage  was  twelve  days  and  a  quarter ;  the  longest  fifteen  days. 

Tlie  average  of  passages  from   Bristol  to  New  York  was  sixteen  days  and  one-eiehth     the 
shortest  having  been  thirteen  days,  the  longest  twentyone  days  and  a  half.  ^ 

•  J  I  *'"?S^  °^  ""  ''""^  passages,  out  rnd  home,  was  fifteen  days.  The  whole  time  emoloved 
.n  the  first  fifteen  passages,  excluding  fifty-two  days,  during  whicli  the  ship  lay  up  TefiS  wm 
twelve  months  and  one  day.  The  whole  time  spent  at  sea,  in  the  fifteen  pasSes  w^  225  d^? 
In  tl^e  225  days  the  ship  must  have  sailed,  in  all.  about  51.000  miles,  givin^n  a^eTge  p?o«^ 
of  ^227  miles  per  day.  and  abo.u  nine  and  a  half  miles  per  hour,  out  and  home,  suramS 

By  one  of  the  passages  from  New  York  to  Bristol,  despatches  by  the  ship  were  received  in 

{^7ih?f  ?17J  {!'**'•"  *"?  ft  m"'"^^^"^*^  ^"y.  "H'  '"^''"S  ^^"^  York.' say  on  the  evening  of  the 
17th  of  October,  having  left  New  York  on  the  afternoon  of  the  4tli  of  thit  month.  By  the  same, 
and  by  one  other  passage,  passengers  and  despatches  reached  Paris,  by  way  of  England,  on  the 


STEAM  BETWEEN  NEW  YORK  AND  LIVERPOOL. 
The  Great  Wealern  Steam-ahip  Company'a  steam  ahip, 
the  Great  Weatrni,  1700  tons,  450  horse  power,  B.  R.  Mat- 
thews, Esq.,  commander;  the  Great  Hritaiu,  3600  Ions, 
1000  horse  power.  Lieutenant  James  Hcskius,  R.  N.  com- 
mander, are  intended  to  sail  aa  fallows : 

GREAT  WESTERN. 
From  LWerpool.  From  New  York 


Saturday Hay  17 

Saturday July    6 

Saturday Aug.  23 


ThuTiday June  i  i 

Thursday July  31 

Thursday Sept.l8 


Saturday Oct.  U    Thnisday Nov.  S 


GREAT  BRITAIN. 
Prom  Liverpool.  From  New  York. 


Saturday July  26 

Saturday Sept.  27 

Saturday Not.  22 


Saturday A>ig   30 

Saturday Oct.    2S 

Saturday Dec.  20 


Pare  pCT  Great  Western,  lOO  doUars,  and  fire  dollars 
stewards  fees.  Pare  per  Great  Britain  will  be  aononuced 
m  a  future  advertisement.  -""..•«■ 

For  freight  or  passage,  apply  to  Richard  Irvin. 


ID  PASSAGES. 


rrived. 

Days. 

ar.   11 

42 

.      2S 

28 

irit  29 

31 

Kr    24 

38 

ne  29 

34 

«•    s 

40 

pt.     1 

38 

t.      8 

38 

30 

31 

c.    10 

4S 

,      27 

30 

a.    3! 

36 

A  Table  of  all  the  Passages  of  the  Transatlantic  Steam  Ships  Company's  Ships,  Roval  William 
and  Liverpool,  between  Liverpool  and  Mew  York,  from  July.  1838,  to  June,  1889,  showinK 
the  time  of  their  departure  from,  and  arrival  at,  each  port.  »,  auuwing 


NAMES. 


Royal  William.. 

Liverpuol  

RoyilWillMm.. 
Liverpool  


FROM    LIVERPOOL. 


Sailed. 


date. 
July  3 
Sept,  20 
Nov.  6 
Deo.  IS 
Feb.  6 
April  20 
June  13 


Arrived. 


date. 
July  24 
Oct.  10 
Nor.  23 
Jan.  6 
Feb.  26 
May  7 
June  30 


Days. 


Average  Royal  William  and  Liverpool  from  Encland. 
18  days. 


NAMES. 


Royal  William.. 


rerpool  

RayafWilliam 
Lirerpool , 


PROM    NEW    YORK. 


Sailed. 


date. 
Aug.  4 
Oct.  20 
Deo.  6 
Jan.  16 
Mar.  9 
May  18 

Average  Royal  WUliam  and  Liverpool  to  England,  18 
days. 


Arrived. 


date. 
Aug.  19 
Nov.  5 
Dee.  SO 
Feb.  3 
Mar.  28 
Jane    1 


Days. 


No. 

le 


These  passages  an;  calculated  from  dock  to  dock,  and.  it  will  be  observed,  the  Livei  pool's 
passages  are  mostly  made  in  the  winter  months,  not  tlie  best  calculated  for  making  short  vovaires 
Her  four  trips  to  the  westward  have  been  made  within  fortv-two  hours  of  the  same  time  She 
has,  with  but  one  exception,  made  the  southern  passage;  thereby  lengthening  her  vovaire  but 
avoiding  the  risk  of  running  upon  ice,  and  obtaining  for  her  passengers  mild  and  fine  weather'. 

The  Great  Wettern  will  have  performed  about  eighty  voyages  to  and  from  Bristol  or  Liverpool 
and  New  York  from  the  8th  of  Apnl.  1838.  to  December,  1845.  Average  voyages,  fifteen  K 
twelve  hours,  outward.  The  passages  from  Bristol  being  somewhat  longer.  The  average  of  the 
homeward  voyages  was  thirteen  days  nine  hours.  One  voyage  from  Bristol,  touching  at  Madeira 
aX^vT  '"  *''^"'y"'"«  ^«y«  ""«  »'°"''  including  one  day  four  houra'  stoppage 

The  following  statement  of  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  passage  between  Liverpool  and 
Halifax,  IS  a  most  important  document  in  steam-navigation,  as  not  only  showing  the  certaintv  of 
a  quick  communication  across  the  Atlantic  at  all  times  of  the  year,  but  at  the  average  rate  at 
winch  It  may  be  made  The  passage  out.  gives  7.86  miles  per  hour;  while  that  home  (influenced 
by  prevailing  winds  and  currents),  gives  9.8  miles.  The  mean  between  these  may  be  taken  as  the 
average  speed  obtained  at  sea,  or  what  may  be  called  the  sea-rate.  In  this  case,  the  sea-r^te  is 
8.58  miles  per  hour.  " 
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Pasbaqeb,  to  and  from  Liverpool  and  Halifax,  of  the  British  and  North  American  Royal  Mail 
steamships,  from  July  4,  1840,  to  June  4,  1842, 


NAMES. 


Britunia 

Acadia 

Britannia 

Caledonia  , . . . 

Acadia 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

Acadia 

Colambia 

Britannia  .... 

Calrdouia 

Acadia 

Columbia , 

Britannia 

Caledonia 

Acadia 

Columbia 

Britannia 

Caledonia 


Voyagei. 


number. 
I 

1 
3 
1 

2 
3 
3 

S 
I 
i 

3 

4 
3 
S 

4 

5        i 

3 

e 


Sailed  from 
Uverpool. 


date. 

Jul;  4,  1840, 

Aug.  4,    — 

Sept.  4,    — 

„    19,    - 

Oct.  4,    — 

„     20,    - 

Nov.  4,    — 

Dec.  4,    — 

Jan.  5, 1841. 

Feb.  4,    — 

Mar.  4,    - 

.,    20,    — 

Aprfl  4,    — 

...    20,    — 

May  4,     - 

...     19.  - 

June  4,  — 

..    19,  — 

July  4 


PASSAGE. 


Oat. 


d.  h. 
12    10 


11  S3 
11  S3 
14    17 


Home. 


d.   b. 


10 
U 
II 


NAUB8. 


Voyagea. 


Sailed  from 
Uverpool. 


13 
IB 
14 


-       11 


16  13 

13  3 

"y  17 

12  6 

U  33 

10  10 

IS  fl 


10    SS 
IS      4 


11    SI 
10    10 


10    18 
12     18 


10  18 

10  15 

10  7 

10  2 

10  11 


Acadia  . . . . 
Columbia.. 
Britannia  . 
Caledonia.., 

Acadia 

Colombia... 
Britannia  . 
Caledonia  . 
Acadia..... 
Columbia.. 
Briuunia.. 
Caledonia.. 
Acadia  .... 
Columbia .. , 
Britannia... 
Caledonia  ., 

Acadia 

Columbia.., 
Britannia  .. 


._ 


number. 
6 
4 

7 
6 
7 
S 
8 
7 
8 
6 
9 
8 
9 
7 
10 
8 

to 

8 
11 


date. 

JnlytO,  1841 

Aug.  4,  — 

..    19,  — 

Sept.  4,  — 

,.    19,  — 

Oct.  5,  — 

..    SI,  - 

Not.  4,  — 

..    19.  - 

Dec.  4,  — 
Jan.  4, 184S. 

Feb.  4,  — 

„..     19.  - 

Mar.  4,  — 

April  6,  — 

,.    19  — 

May  4,  — 

...    19.  - 
June  4, 


PASSAGE. 


Out. 


Average  paaaage  by  chronometer  :-Ont,  13  daya  6  hour. ;  Home,  1 1  daya  3  houra. 


d.  b. 

10  S2 

12  23 

11  20 
II  10 

13  II 

13  10 

14  4 

11  20 

15  15 
14  17 
14  12 
p.  bk. 
18  8 
20  17 

12  32 

13  20 

14  18 
11  32 
II  17 


Home. 

d.  h. 

0  21 

II  1 

II  23 

10  21 

11  3 

10  3d 
IS  6 

11  33 
II  8 
II  17 
II  3 

13  8 

19  13 

10  14 

10  18 
10 
9 


8 
17 
10  10 


MARSEILLES  LINE  OP  PACKETS. 

r«^*i.«ni*""','?'*''?*^  ••''''•  '»'"  *•«  regularly  dopatohed 
«,h  m^?£  j°  '.''*  '.t'-  ""<*  f™""  Marselllea  on  the  lOih  of 
each  month  daring  the  year,  aa  follows  :— 


SHIPS. 


Gaaton 

Miaaouri 

Prince   de  Join- 

Title  (new).... 
Marcella    (new), 

850  tona 

Nebraaka,  do.  do. 


C4PTAINS. 


Stephen  Coulter. . 
John  Silvester.... 

Wm.W.  Lawrence 


O.  Hagar... 
Hellespont . 


From 

New  York. 


April  I 
May    1 

June  1' 

July    I 
Aug.  1 


From 
Marseilles. 


June  10 
July    10 

Aug.    10 

Sept.  10 
Oct.    10 


They  are  all  fasl-aailing,  coppered,  and  copper-fastened 

Te«iels.  and  commanded,  or  tVbe  commanded,  by  "en  of 

S^T^'i'^K    /»«''••  "fcommodations  for  passengers  ar^  all 

?.Vi?^!i.'Si»T'r*  '"  P"'"*  of  comfort  and  conTenience 
having  excellent  aute-room  accommodations 

be  reUe'd  OT*"  '°  ""  ***'  °'  ""'"*  '"""  ""*  P""  ■""* 

„.Sl!^  xldrewed  to  the  agents,  will  be  forwarded  free  of 
other  charges  than  those  actually  paid. 

NEW  YORK  AND  HAMBURG  PACKETS. 

The  following  ships  sail  from  New  York  to  Hamburg  on  i 
acated  days ; —  * 

Barque  Newton,  Captain  Weinholti.  ' 

Ship  Howard,  Captain  i'aulsen. 

Barque  Miles,  Captain  Ehlera. 

Barque  Franklin,  Captain  Sleeboom. 

Barque  Washington,  Captain  Kruger. 

Ship  Stephani,  Captain  RoIulTs. 

Ship  Brarens,  Captain  Plor. 

Theae  abips  are  all  coppered  and  copper-faatened,  and 

commanded  by  men  of  experience  in  the  trade.    Havinc 

good  accommodaHons  for  cabin  and  steerage  nassenaers, 

persons  wshing  to  hare  their  friends  from  Germany  can 


LOUISIANA   AND    NEW-YORK    LINE    OF 
PACKETS. 

For  the  better  accommodation  of  shippers,  a  ship  is 
despatched  from  New  York  on  the  Isf,  5th,  10th,  1 5th, 
80th,  and  35tb,  of  each  month,  commencing  the  10th  of  Oc- 
tober, and  continuing  until  May,  when  regular  days  are 
appointed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  whereby  great 
delays  and  disappointments  will  be  prevented  during  (he 
summer  months.  The  following  ships  are  employed  in 
this  arrangement : — 

Ship  St  Mary,  Cant.  Forster. 

Ship  Mississippi,  Capt.  Hilliard. 


Ship  Shakspeare,  Cant.  Chester. 
Ship  Yazoo,  Capt.  wibray. 


Barque  Genesee,  Capt.  Minot. 

Ship  Oswego,  Capt.  Wood. 

Ship  Martha  Washington,  Capt.  Steveni. 

Ship  Sartelle,  Captain  Taylor. 
These  ships  were  all  built  in  the  city  of  New  York,  ex- 
pressly for  packets,  are  of  a  light  draft  of  water,  have  re- 
cently been  newly  coppered,  and  pat  in  splendid  order, 
with  accommodations  for  passengers  unequalled  far  com- 
fort. They  are  commanded  b>  experienced  masters,  who 
will  make  "•'eTy  exertion  to  givi,  general  catisfaction.  They 
will  oi  all  timea  be  towed  np  end  down  the  Mi»isaippi  by 
steamboats. 

HOLMES'fl  LINE. 
To  aail  eTery  ten  d.\)a  during  the  seaaon  :— 
Ship  Orleans,  S  Sears,  master. 
Ship  Arkanvas,  Bunker,  master. 
Ship  Alabama,  D.  M.  Bunker,  master. 
Ship  Sarataga,  W.  H.Hussel I,  master. 
Ship  Louisa,  Leavitt,  master. 
Ship  Rienzi,  Clark,  master. 
Ship  Sultana,  Dennis,  master. 
Ship  Vicksburg,  Berry,  master. 
Theae  are  all  fast-sailing,  coppered  and  copper-fastened 
vessels,  built  expressly  for  this  trade ;  commanded  by  men 
of  groat  experience,  and  will  insure  at  the  lowest  rates. 

They  will  at  all  times  be  towed  up  and  down  the  Misais- 
sipni  by  steamboats,  and  will  sail  puuctually  as  advertised. 
(Jieat  care  will  be  taken  of  all  goods  shipped  by  this  old 
and  well-known  line  j  and  every  exertion  made  to  accom- 
modate both  shippers  and  paaaengers. 
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nerican  Royal  Mail 


Shipping  in  the  Trade  of  France  and  the  United  States,  as  advertised  in  the  Havre  List 

for  the  following  Months  in  1845. 


PASSAGE. 

'rom 

ool. 

Ont. 

Home. 

, 

d.  b. 

«.   b. 

1841. 

10    33 

0    31 

— . 

12    33 

11      1 

— 

11     20 

11    33 

— 

11       10 

10    21 

— 

13    11 

11      3 

— 

13    10 

10    3d 

— 

U      4 

13      6 

— 

11     30 

11     33 

— 

IS    16 

11       8 

— 

14     17 

11     17 

843. 

14     12 

11      3 

— 

p.  bk. 

— 

18      8 

13      8 

— 

20     17 

19     13 

— 

13    32 

10     14 

— 

13    20 

10     18 

— 

14     18 

10      8 

— 

11     33 

9     17 

— 

11     17 

10     10 

an. 

RK 

LINE 

UP 

HAVRE. 
Sanh  Anilia,  Butman,  July  19..'., 

Kentucky,  Rogeri,  July  17 

John  Donlap,  Cboate,  July  17 


Arrived 

Mobile 

..New  Orleani 

Mobile 

New  York 

do. 

..New  Orleans 


I«ila,  Hiegina,  July  30 

Haine,  Ainawottb,  Auguat  S3 , 

UaaealioD,  Allen,  Auguat  S3 

Sea  Lien,  Croaa,  Anguat  24 do 

Joaepbine.Ricaud,  Auguat  25 New  York 

Grand  Oonde,  Aubeit,  Auguat  26 Mobile 

Goodwin,  DbtIi,  AuguHtao do 

Delia  Walker,  Condry,  August  30 Riebmond 

Leopard.  Ungcope,  August  30 Baltimore 

Pomiac,  PaAer,  August  30 Richmond 

Viola,  JameaoD,  August  30 New  Orleans 

Baltimore,  Funck,  Sept.  14 New  York 

Isabella,  Brigga,  Oct.  4 Baltimore 

Lonia  Pbillppe,  Castoff,  July  19 New  YoJk 

Albera,  Marwick,  July  15 do 

Venaillea,  Hunt,  July  16 Boaton 

Ellen  Brooks,  Howea,  July  16 United  Statea 

St.  Nicholaa,  Pell.  July  18 New  York 

Prohus,  0«Triea,  July  30 do. 

Victoria,  Hartsborne,  July  21 United  Statea 

Emerald,  Hove,  Augaat  34 New  York 

Havre,  Ainawortb,  Sept.  9 do 


Arga,Antbony,  Oct.  1  New  York 

Pontiac,  Parker,  Oct.  1 New  Orleans 

Goodwin,  Davis,  Oct  1 New  York 

Leopard,  Longcope,  Oct.  3 New  Orleana 

SuUy,  Edgar,  Oct.8 New  York 

VeaU.Soubry,  Oct.  6 New  Orleana 

„  ,.     „.  ,     MARSEILLES.  Arrived 

RollOb  Giberaon,  Auguat  19. New  Orleana 

Agnes,  Vt'itherell,  Sept.  3 New  York 

Cairo,  Childs,  Sept.  3 New  Orleana 

Whiton,  Curtis,  Sept.  6 New  York 

Sailed 

Missouri,  Silvestre,  July  15 New  York 

Napoleon,  RoUo,  Sept.  3 New  Orleaaa 

BORDEAUX.  Arrived 

Tamanend,  Child,  July  10. New  Orleana 

Susan,  Wishtrt,  Sept.  6 New  York 

Sailed 
Sea,  Allen,  Sept.  35 New  York 

„    .                         LA  ROCHELLE.  Sailed 

Mathilda  Luther,  Crowell,  Sept.  33 New  York 

„    ..                            DUNKIRK.  Arrived 

Paulma,  Stevens,  Oct.  1 New  York 


The  Havre  Trade  Lists  advertised  for  Sales  during  the  following  Months, 


HAVRE.  For 

Duchess  d' Orleans,  Richardson,  July  34 New  York 

Burgundy,  VVotton,  August  1 do 

Tarquin,  Mnody,  July  34 '.do' 

Sarah  Arailia,  Bulman,  August  1 do' 

Nornian,  Spavin,  July  S5 Now 'orleans" 

Rajab,  bdwidge,  August  6 do 

Taglioni,  Rogers,  Sept.  10 do 

Zurich,  Johnson,  Sept.  I New  York 

Havre,  Ainsworth,  Sept.  8 do 

Apollo,  Palcb,  soon do! 

Taglioni,  Rogers,  Sept.  10 New  Orleana 

Chateaubriand,  Laborde,  Sept,  10 do 

Rubicon,  Thompson,  soon do! 

Mapnolia,  Gray,  Sept.  20 d„. 

Narragansctt,  Uestebecbo,  Oct.  1 do 

Sea  Lion,  Cross,  Oct.  19 do' 

Venta  Soabry.  Sept.  20 "do' 

Andelle,  Gufgnot,  Sept.  30 'do' 

Argo,  Anthony,  Sept.  24 New  York 


Baltimore,  Funck,  soon New  York 

Goodwin,  Davis,  Sept.  18 do. 

Taglinni,  Rogers,  Sept.  15 New  Orleans 

Chateaubriand,  Laliorde,  Sept.  15 do. 

Magnolia,  Gray,  Sept.  20 do. 

Narragansett,  Destebecho,  Oct.  I do. 

Sea  Linn,  Cross,  Oct.  19 do. 

Vesta,  Suubry,  Sept.  20 do. 

Andelle,  Guignot,  Sept.  20 do. 

Deucalion,  A    en,  Oct,  20   , do. 

Sylvie-de-Gruase,  Thompson,  Oct.8 New  York 

Utica,  Hewitt,  Oct.  10 , do. 

Albany,  Crawford,  Oct.  24 , do. 

Venice,  Salter,  Oct.  12 ■. do. 

Narragansett,  Deatebecho,  soon.. Mew  Orleana 

Sea  Lion,  Cross,  Oct.  19 do. 

Andelle,  Guignot,  Oct.  15 do. 

Deucalion,  Aflen,  Oct.  20 do. 

J  upiter.  Carter,  toon Cbarlestim 

Oceanua,  Smith,  soon Texas 


The  daily  New  York  shipping  lists,  always  exhibit  advertisements  of  the  ships 
being  then  ready  to  take  on  board  merchandise  and  passengers :  chiefly  for  the 
following: — 

For  Foreign  Ports.— Aguadilla,  P.  R.;  Amsterdam  ;  Antigua  ;  Antwerp ;  Acanzas; 
Aux  Caves ;  Baltic  ports  ;  Barbadoes  ;  Bay  Texas ;  Belize,  Honduras  ;  Bermuda ;  Bour- 
deaux ;  Bremen ;  Buenos  Ayres  ;  Canton;  Cape  de  Verds;  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  Cardonas; 
Galveston,  Texas  ;  Glasgow;  Gottenburg;  Guayaquil;  Halifax,  N.  S.  ;  Hamburg; 
Havanna ;  Havre  ;  Hull ;  Kingston,  Jamaica  ;  Laguayra  ;  Lisbon  ;  Liverpool  ;  London  ; 
Madeira  ;MaJaga  ;  Malta  ;  ManiUa  ;  Marseilles;  Matansaa  ;  Montevideo  ;  Nantes  ;  Naples; 
Nassau,  N.  P.  ;  Nuevitas ;  Palermo;  Panama;  Port-au-Prince;  Porto  Cabello  ;  Porto 
Rico;  Rio  Janeiro;  Rotterdam;  Sandwich  Islands;  Savonilla;  Smyrna;  Stettin;  St. 
^hns,  N.  F.;  St.  John's,  N.  B.  ;  St.  Kitfs;  Stockholm;  St.  Petersburg,  R.;  St. 
Pierre.  Martmique;  St.  Thomas;  St.  Vincent;  Trieste;  Turk's  Island;  Valparaiso; 
Vera  Cms.  '^ 

The  following  are  the  principal  distant  ports  in  the  United  States,  for  which 
large  ships  are  advertised. 

Ann.!an1ii/>n1i>.  r^l>A»1na»^n .  r<«~— x___  .    u i  i?_      vr         hvt     .       -ar  t  ..         «t         ./-»  i , 

Newport ;  Pensacola ;  Savanna ;  St.  Augustine  ;  St.  Mark"'s ;  St.  Mary's ;  Tampa  Bay. 
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AMERICA. 


The  range  to  which  the  New  York  steam-packets  and  other  packets  em- 
ployed m  the  carrying  of  passengers  and  goods  in  the  river  and  coasting  trade 
extend,  will  appear  from  the  following  list,  published  in  July,  1845. 

Tf/ri«''fw,  f.'"''^"  ■"?  Steamboats  in   the  Coasting 


The 


the  East  RiTer,  except  those  marked  N.  R. 

Ai^.S^c^ty.:-.:-.:-.:.:-.^':^-'!^?"^!;;!^^'^: 

Amboy  ditto iv.'Vi    .. 

Ap«Ia?i.ieol.  ditt; "  ••■••■  ■-•■ •- -Whitehall 

Baltimore  ditto 
Boitua  ditto 


^,^    ,•      B.«»l'ng-slip  and  Pine-streeti 
Old-jhp,  Pier  No.  14,  and  Wallntreet. 


Bridgeport  dit.o^ff."'.'":!"!':.  *!":^f°-:r' "t"L-il!'i£- 

Oatskill  packet. Cedar-atreet,  N.  H. 

East  Haddam  ditto ! ". ! ". .  !?  j"!me-  X 

Eastpnrt  ditto p?i?  Vn  S" 

pf.hkn!?.»h"'? '  •  •  •  M'Wen-u'n'e  'and  Ooeutie"slip: 

Fisbki  1 1  tuwboats Libertv-air^et  N   fi 

Georgetown  (D.  C.)  packet, I ! ;:..?.".'?. Pao.' H. 

ii^tford^litn    " ,•  '^"'  ''*«•  Coenties-slip. 

."^.™l     ; '''""«"  »"<*  Coenties-slip,. 

gieamboats p__t  \r" 

H ..d.n„  towboats Lib^;  Jyl^tVee?,  N.  -?' 

Key  West  packeU '  pi.,  Vn  on 

Middletown  (Cou.)  packets .V    Jai.es  ilfn" 

Newark  ( N.  J .)  .litto. ..... .......... ..'... .     .   \VhitThlll 

(N.  J.)  steamboats Barclav.atrpct    N    ii 

New  Bedford  packets '..... ..!"?.!!' Pe'ok.sn"- 

New  Brunswick  (N.  J.)  steambnaU..BarcIay.»treet,  N.  R 

-  (N.J.)  packets ;.; Broad  strpst 

Newburg  ditto Warrenlstreet,  N.  u; 


New-Haven  packets  Peck^lip. 

steamboat, Veck  slip 

New- London  packeU ■.■.■.'.■. .'.B'urling-.lip! 

v~  Vi*?°""*'"V ' Pier.No.  l.N.R. 

New-Orleaii,  packet, Wall..treet. 

Newport  (k.  I.)  ditto 

New-Rochelle  steamboat, 

Norfolk  packet, , 

Norwalk  ditto . 


Haiden-lane. 
....  Fulton-street. 

Pier,  No.  14. 

- Jame,-slip, 

Bteamboat, Catharine^treet. 

Norwich  packet Burling-slip. 

— _«teamboat, Pier,  No.  1,  N.  R. 

pf.  ?J5'".TP*ii''**' :.Wall-,treet. 

Philadelphia  ditto Old-,Iip  and  CoenUe,-*lip. 

(teamboat, Pier,  No.  S.  N.  R. 

— —  towboat, Old-,Iip  and  Pier  No.  2,  N.  R. 

Portland  packets Coentip>.»lin 

port,n«.«rb  (N.  H.)  dit.o:::::::.\\\7.:::::::ae,-.,"p: 

Ponghkeep,io  towboBU Uberty.atreet,  N.  R. 

Providence  (R.  I.)  packet, MaideL-Iane. 

— —  (rt.  I.)  steamboat Pier,  No.  1,  N.  R. 

Ridimond  packet, Wall-street. 

hag  Harbour  ditto Peck-,lip 

Salem  (Massacbuaetta)  ditto nn>nii«...iin' 


Savauha  ditto 

Saibiook  ditto 

Shrewsbury  (N.  J.)  ditto 
Stamford  (Con.)  ditto  .. . 

(Cou.)  steamboat,  . 

St.  Mark's  packeu 

Stonington  (Con.)  ditto Jamt,-,liD 

-—  (Con.)  steamboat, Pier,  No.  I,  N.  R. 

Troy  towboaU Broad  iiir««» 

Washington  City  packets. .  ............ .  ::.\ .  PUr.  n"    ,4 

Wilmington  (N.  6.)  ditto West  aide  Peck  slip. 


Coentles-sIip. 
....Maiden-lane, 
....Coenties-slip. 
..  ..Coentiea-slip. 

James-alip. 

Catharine-street. 
....Pier,  No.  to. 


Average  Freights  during  the  Summer  of  1845. 


ARTICLES. 


To  LivEnpouL  ;— 

Cott(m,  square  &  round  bales..  .lb. 

See'ja-; tiirce 

Beef    (301ll)s.) 

Beef  and  pork barrel 

Turpentine , 

Leather 20OO  lbs. 

Tobacco hog.heHd 

Heavy  good... ,on 

lo  LuNDON :— 

Jpl'acco hogshead 

E'""', bairel 

Naval  storiM 

Measurement  goods ton 

fleary  goods do. 

Oil 

Seeds 

Beef    (304  to 336  lb,.). 
Beef 


Value— Sterling. 


.do. 


.  barrel 


3 
I 

1 

40 
22 
30 


01 
0 

u 

3 
0 
0 
0 


25 


d. 
0  3-l(i 


ARTICLES. 


30     0 


2 

30 
25 


2    0 


30 
27 


5     0 


To  Havhs:— 

Cotton,  ,quare  and  round lb 

*?''<='' ton 

""•e do, 

Measurement  goods do. 

Quercitron  bark ' 'jo! 

Whalebone ji, 

Lard  and  tallow '.'.'.'.'do. 

SEAMEN'S  WAGES,  in  1845. 

WITH    SMALL  STORES   ALLOVVSU. 

To  Liverpooland  Havre.per month 

North  of  Europe Jq. 

Mediterranean \  [do 

West  Indies... do 

Coasting. Ijo; 

I'.ast  Indie, jo. 

South  America !!do. 


Value. 


dlrs.  ct,. 

dir,. 

cto 

0    Oi 

to     0 

oj 

8     0 

,.     10 

(1 

10 

0 

10    0 

10    0 

0     Oi 

0    Uf 

12    0 


12    0 


15  0 

13  U 

13  U 

IS  0 

lA  0 

II  0 

13  0 


nilla,-  Naples;  New  OrleanTrpST  VlmT  PoJ^^^^  ^"p-^^V  ^?^'""o'  ^'^- 

dam;  Sandwich  blandH;  Smyrna;  Ste  tb?  bT  JohJ  N  ^''4  F  "^'"'m  \?^^^^^^ 
St.  Vincent;  Turk's  Island  ;  Valnaraiso  •  Vp^  P....  '  To  A  ^*-^^®"*'  Martinique; 
Sea.es,  generally ;  Ne.  Post  O^S^TlZ)  MZeUaZlis^'ZLZl^f'  "^  '''  ""''''' 

The  following  statement  includes  the  names  and  tonnage  of  the  principal 
British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived  at  the  port  of  London  from  the  United 

--,  _  ......  ,„„t  =1..  .„u»u,s  OI  Che  year  1845,  though  not  comprehending 
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er  packets  em- 
d  coasting  trade 
45. 

Peck-s]ip. 

Peck-alip. 

BurliDg-Blip. 

Pier,  No.  I,  N.  B. 

Wall-etreet. 

Haiden-lane. 

Fulton-street. 

Pler.No.  H. 

Jamtii-slfp. 

Gatharine-atreet. 

Burline-«Up. 

....Pier,  No.  !,><.  R. 

■ Wall-atreet. 

■lip  and  Coentiea-alip. 
....Pier,  No.  S,  N.  H. 
and  Pier  No.  2,  N.  R. 

Coentiea-slip. 

Coentiea-alip. 

.  .Ul>ert;-atreet,  N.  R. 

Maiden-lane. 

....Pier.  No.  1,  N.  R. 

VVall-atreet. 

Peck-alip. 

Coentles-alip. 

Maiden-lane, 

Coentie«-9lip. 

Coentiea-alip. 

James- alip. 

Catharine-atreec. 

Pltr,  No.  ao. 

Jamca-alip. 

....Pier,  No.  I,  N.  R. 

Broad-atreet. 

•••• Pier,  No.  14. 

.West  side  Peck  slip. 


Value. 

Irs.  eta. 

dirs. 

eta. 

0    Oi 

to     0 

OJ 

8    0 

,.     10 

0 

10 

0 

10    0 

10    0 

0    0* 

0    Uf 

15 

0 

1.1 

u 

13    0 

„     13 

0 

15 

0 

l.'i 
11 

0 
0 

12    0 

„     13 

0 

ng  Room,  Mer- 
for  New  York; 
3n ;  Guayaquil ; 
Madeira;  Ma- 
aneiro;  Rotter- 
re,  Martinique; 
f  of  the  United 

the  principal 
3m  the  United 
>mprehending 


half  the  number  actually  engaged  in  trade  between  those  ports  and  the  United 
States. 

From  New  York, — British  :  Clutha,  498  tons.  American  :  Prince  Albert,  980 
tons;  Washington,  300  tons;  Westminster,  G08  tons ;  St.  James,  617  tons ;  Northum- 
berland, 990  tons ;  Gladiator,  674  tons  ;  Mediator,  647  tons ;  Switzerland,  590  tons  ; 
Quebec,  655  tons  ;  Robert  Fulton,  550  tons;  Wellington,  703  tons;  Hendrick  Hudson, 
821  tons;  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Jessore,  500  tons;  Arethusa,  336  tons  ;  Toronto,  609  tons. 

From  Boston. — British  :  none.  /Xmerican  :  Talisman,  350  tons  ;  Vespasian,  400 
tons  ;  Ellen,  400  tons. 

From  Charleston. — British  :  Marion,  427  tons.  American  :  Ark,  400  tons ;  Abagiu, 
350  tons  ;  Brontes,  400  tons. 

From  Baltimore. — British  :  none.     American  :  Laura,  300  tons. 

Names  and  tonnage  of  principal  British  and  American  vessels  which  arrived 
at  Liverpool,  during  the  same  period. 

From  New  York. — British  :  Brothers,  537  tons.  American  :  Europe,  613 
tons;  Aderon  Dark,  608  t<5ns ;  Samuel  Hicks,  818  tons;  New  York,  972  tons; 
Toronto,  609  tons ;  St.  Patrick,  896  tons;  Liverpool,  1129  tons;  Siddons,  90O  tons; 
Columbus,  664  tons;  Sea,  800  tons;  Ashburton,  1077  tons;  Ann,  218  tons  ;  Stephen 
Whitney,  995  tons  ;  Yorkshire,  1058  tons  ;  Cambridge,  877  tons  ;  Patrick  Henry,  982 
tons  ;  St.  Lawrence,  425  tons  ;  Paul  Jones,  650  tons ;  0.xt'ord,  707  tons  ;  Rochester,  845 
tons  ;  Indiana,  607  tons  ;  Garrick,  900  tons  ;  George  Washington,  609  tons ;  Ohio,  757 
tons ;  St.  George,  845  tons ;  Montezuma,  982  tons ;  Virginian,  650  tons ;  Montecello, 
390  tons ;  Hottinguer,  1 000  tons ;  Kalamazoo,  798  tons ;  Lancashire,  600  tons ;  Roscius, 
1067  tons :  John  R.  Skiddy,  908  tons  ;  Adirondack,  761  tons ;  Sheffield,  564  tons ;  Inde- 
pendence, 800  tons ;  Isabella,  745  tons  ;  Waterloo,  900  tons ;  Henry,  434  tons  ;  Souther- 
non,  700  tons;  Pacific,  600  tons;  Henry  Clay,  1300  tons;  Shenandoak,  750  tons; 
Queen  of  the  West,  1334  tons;  Sheridan,  1000  tons;  Tarolinta,  570  tons;  Caledonia, 
545  tons ;  Haidee,  647  tons  ;  Empire,  lOOO  tons  ;  London,  700  tons. 

From  Boston. — British  :  none.  American  :  Iberias,  329  tons  ;  Concordia,  64 1 
tons  ;  Ashburton,  553  tons  ;  Barnstable,  873. 

From  Philadelphia. — British:  none.  American:  Savannah,  816  tons;  Mononga- 
liela,  500  tons  ;  Thomas  P.  Cope,  845  ;  Saranak,  816  tons  ;  Susquehanna,  560  tons- 

From  Charleston. — British  :  Mandane,  360  tons ;  Safeguard,  290  tons  ;  Conrad,  3G7 
tons  ;  Creole,  455  tons ;  Sarah  Stewart,  365  tons ;  Borneo,  458  tons  ;  John  Renwick, 
402  tons  ;  Promise,  446  tons  ;  Macao,  482  tons  ;  Selina,  258  tons  ;  Sarah,  517  tons  ; 
Jessie,  679  tons ;  Chieftain,  325  tons ;  Burrel,  402  tons  ;  Lavinia,  374  tons ;  Corsair,  476 
tons ;  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  426  tons ;  Lady  Bagoi,  455  tons ;  Robert  Ker,  357  tons  ; 
Ann  Kenny,  486  tons;  Lady  Sale,  736  tons;  Cremona,  506  tons;  Wilson,  281  tons; 
Lady  Fitzherbert,  386  tons  ;  Lord  Ashburton,  1009  tons ;  Cambridge,  494  tons ;  Ross, 
645  tons ;  Consbrook,  423  tons  ;  Conqueror,  657  tons ;  Thetis,  584  tons ;  Constitution, 
558  tons;  Janet,  320  tons  ;  Portland,  541  tons  ;  Leonard  Dobbin,  611  tons  ;  Morgiana, 
354  tons;  Kingston,  431  tons;  Johnstone,  436  tons;  Evergreen,  574  tons;  Kilty, 
388  tons.  American  :  Lochinvar,  635  tons ;  Swanton,  709  tons ;  Augusta,  708 
tons ;  Thomas  Bennett,  505  tons  ;  Shenandoah,  700  tons  ;  John  Baring,  430  tons  ; 
Arabella,  696  tons  ;  Harriett  and  Jessie,  453  tons ;  Victor,  394  tons  ;  Columbia,  344 
tons;  Xaylon,  420  tons;  Elsinore,  597  tons;  John  Fehnn.an,  428  tons;  Delia  Walker, 
494  tons ;  Tartar,  573 ;  Susquehanna,  560  tons ;  B.  Aylmar,  437  Itins  ;  Marengo,  426 
tons;  Richmond,  475  tons ;  Treton,  428  tons ;  Ambassador,  452  tons ;  Virginia,  (5 1 2  tons ; 
Peter  Hattrlek,  355  tons ;  St.  Mark,  545  tons ;  Roger  Sharman,  496  tons  ;  Persia,,  438 
tons ;  Thames,  372  tons  ;  Southport,  499  tons ;  John  Baring,  550  tons ;  SwaU.v,  747  tons ; 
Republic,  644  tons. 

From  Savannah. — British:  Oronocto,  609  tons;  Ben  Nevis,  955  tons;  Douglas,  650 
tons  ;  Kingstv/n,  431  tons  ;  Coronation,  739  tons  ;  Ocean  Queen,  568  tons  ;  Myreae,  244 

i -      f ^Ol     i.~, —  .     rk-5..~.,-~-t       TfiT     *«.,„  .      l>.:,v,..,^>.«       IKlil   4-nr.a  .     ttoria       .'80  totis  : 

LU113  j       lliUYUy,      -t'^1      ir.'Il3    ,     i_'^Y'_-IipOrij       r'JT       v^'tj^    5       ,  ,  lift, . 'cvj      ...^-.    .-..,«,      - -^  - ..-,      i.„.--     . 

Leander,  813  tons;  Ottawa,  562  tons;  Fanny,  367  tons;  Robert,  665  tons;  Acadia,  800 
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^;  ttTo'::en'lsflt:'^^^^  to„s;  Sesostn.  606 

Thomas,  765  tonsj  StedaconreiS  W^T  ^^Xf^'T.^  ^''^°  tillage.  384  tons; 
Carleton,  404  tons    SherSe    SOStZ     T  I,  ?^!"'',1  ^^^  *°"''  ^^^^re.  543  tons 
Queen  Victoria.  588  tons;  PanJelfa  811  L^^  Canterbuiy    599  tons;  R«ckshire,  565 
Leander,733t;n8;  iJbert  ITrkP  ^sq*?"' '  ^^^hmago.  741  tons;  Charles,  579  tons j 
American:  Robert Sw    462  ton«'.  p     w! '  ^In^^''  ^^^tons;  Espinola,  880  tons 
Lancaster  79HtZl.T'  ^"^tons;  Powhattan,  640  tons;  Nicholas  Biddle? 790  tons 

Pacifir/95  1  7Harw3"to"^^^^^^  *°ZJ.  ''^'"«'^«"^'  346'  Cl7de,415tt  ; 

Clyde.  413  tons     EH  muitV?'  ^tirhng   493  tons;  Charles  Joseph,  310  tons 

ih.  531  tf  |S:S^fn^;XL'LT?54Tn:°°^'  ^'^°'°^-'  '''  *-'  ^"- 

Ladf St  Se-otri  mZ  IsVr^s'TJ^'  ''',  'r^''  «-«-«hire,  873  tons ; 
tons;  Washington,  800  tons     Ch^rlU  w     u    \     ^Tr^  ^^'^  ^^^  ^'>'^i  S^ters,  851 

558  tons;   JoL  BerSOUon^^fiZ^Z^fZu^^  '"''^  '^^*°°^'  ^'^-J' 

ham,  451  tons;  Rankin  1120  font  T  1' ^.^  *°°' '  «"^™°"y'  852  tons;  Maran- 
731  tons;  Herculfan  SlVton^SnR^^^^  ?fo*°°''  Satellite,  824  tons ;  Agenoi^ 
Lochlibo,  1006  tonn^allma  '  780  t^nf  7'  ^^L"^""'''  "^f ''"'^^^  ^dmond,  716  ton^ 
860to,«;  Malabar  6rtorMjr342  Lir'J^^  *°"«L^- ^"^'  ^^^tons;  Helen 
tons;  Wallace,  864  tons  ;A3a  64^.^1  *°«' '  Duncan  644  tou3 ;  Agnes  Gilmour.  915 
tons ,  Margaret  Polloc  giVtoi^  oL  1  f/!"™«try'  ^^^  *«°«  '  ^^^'Y  Gardiner  701 
head,  935  tons;  rhuCamnbellSr;^'?^^^  Duncan  Ritchie,  610 tons;  Bi  ken- 
799  rons;  Tay,  512  to^  otl  fi.n  ?' '  "'^'^*'^»T  ^^^'y'  ^^l  tons;  Oceana, 
beth,  549*,oa-  Bvtown  4fi^*  '  t^^^  *?nJ  '^"•'™'  ^^^  *«°«-  American:  Eliza! 
tons;   Burli^ Iton^saT^^^^^  S"^^"*'  518  tons;  Waverley,  529 

tons.:  CW;,'f25^Ss;   Hzibe^fS^^^^^^  Pactolus,  500  tons';  Winipia^'  339 

HoweU,  766  tons  ;  Oxnai^  Ss  tlf   n  Kr  ^r,^°'  '  ^„"r  ^®^*«n'  ^^^  tons ;   Susan 
525  to^;  NorthSea  379t„n„     a'  ^SI''^^"^"''  S'^*""""'  843  tons  ;  Rob  Roy 
tons;   M;mphfs%i;^ons;    Ca^tha^r42?^^^^^  ?I^  *°°«  '  Sarah  Ann.  4^' 

Joshua  Bates.  620  tons  ;Epam3aI'  sSton  /  vnr'""r^  5?^  *r^  '  ^«'^'  ^74  tons  ; 

Portsmouth,  520  to4  '  '^^'*'  ^^^  *°°' '  ^'•«^«*«^'  ^96  ;  Ondiaka,  749  tons ; 

Cam^^'Si;  ?ot"zrnonT?90  f '"^r '  l''  *°"V  '^^™-'-«'  ^^^S  tons ;  Sir  Colin 
Bonadea,  625  tons    'f^S  66I  tons  '•  ^T^'^.t  J''  'T'.^^''  ^^^''  ^^^  ^^' 
Margaret,  795  tons;  ^rtTpdr Sl^^nL     P°'^'v^^o?°''  ^ord  Maidstone,  683  tons 
Lord  Sandon,  678  to^sTMayfied  8-4  ton,  '  f  ""^"'^/^l  tons  ;  Provincialist.  880  tons 
Columbine.  607  tons  •  EnViK  no-  fit-zT   '  Lanarkshire.  689  tons  ;  Elizabeth,  691  tons 

Amoy,  648  tons    S^mptn  774  Lf  S^«        '^'^^^^^    ^^^-"" ''  ^'*'""'  ^^^  *°"^ 
nor,  679  tons;  GertS  703  ton,     W  ^[«»*«"n«;;.  610  tons;  Yorkshire,  808  tons ;  Elea- 

889  tons;  Sukn, tsTtons     h  "^^  ^9^^^^^^^  645  tons  ;  Broom, 

Seraphine,  643  tons  •  MrrVbirTnoT'pAu'  ^T''*'  ^^^  *°"«  '  Aberdeen.  560  tons 
MUti'ades.'  m  to"   l  Son    9O8  t„?"L '^'J^'^i,'^""^"  ""^^^"^    ^^^  tons 
Springfield,547tons;Lon^SeS7?Ofon      TK    "P°f^J^^^^^     ^'"^^J^'   721   tons; 
Good  Intent,  592  tons     Imnorte?  7^4  f       '  ?"^™"' lOO^  tons  ;  Henr^  Duncan,  562  tons 
Victoria.  716  tons     Lady  cSabI  fin"?  '  ^T'  ^f  ^°'  '"  ^^"^  Adelaide.  453  tons 
Sapphire,  714  tons';  Cal^onr  789.  M^^^^^^^ ^2*^''  T  *°"V. «'«°'^^«"'  ^46  tons 
tons;  Enchantre3s.  832  Srrindep'endence    69^  f      '     "T'  ^S  *°°«5  B^J^^nt,  937 
513  tons;  England,  893  tons     TmSwn"!:  ^^00°°''    ^-*''^'  ^^0  tons;    Georgiana. 
531  tons     Chfeftah,  79VZ'    i!^:"'?!!^^^^  Starfdard^ 

Star.  642  tons;  C',  .a,  645  tons     hZ'  4^^^  "i""  ^strong.  899  tons  ;  Evening 

869  tons;  Henrietfa  Mary    84Tt'on"     t'  t'^fi\T  '      "V'^''  ^^'  *«°^  '  Mountaineer^ 
tons;  Hero  of  Siduu,  615  toT;  Si^h    Ss  t^L"  ' '^    Imogen,  330  tons ;  Co.^a.  734 
gyle,   634   tons;    Henry  bJs     729  ton,       n        '  -'>•  Charles  Napier,  638  tons  ;  Ar- 
y  uiiss,    r^y  tons;    Ocean  t^irf^-n.   802  ton«  •    i -"-r.-,!    r,,  , 
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tons.  American  :  Onea,  750  tons;  Europe,  598  tons;  George  Stephens,  08  tons; 
St.  Cloud,  475  tons;  T.  B.  Wales,  599  tons;  Sheffield.  590  tons;  J.  Shepherd. 
730  tons;  Caledonia,  545  tons;  Charlemagne,  741  tons;  Diana,  600  tons;  Mary- 
land, 401  tons ;  RusseU  Glover,  795  tons  ;  Faqny,  615  tons  ;  Elizabeth  Bruce,  606  tons  ; 
Cairo,  593  tons  ;  Washington,  494  tons ;  Meteor,  709  tons  ;  Alhambra,  695  tons ; 
Jb^ssex,  774  tons;  Laura,  763  tons;  Brewster,  696  tons;  Walpole,  703  tons ;  Goodwin, 
724  tons;  Swatra,  862  tons;  Empire,  1049  tons  ;  St.  Lawrence,  460  tons;  Persian,  492 
tons;  Dibdm,  570  tons;  Abbot  Lord,  500  tons;  Commerce,  502  tons;  London,  637  tons; 
Oregon,  688  tons;  Mayflower,  500  tons  ;  Soldan,  765  tons  ;  Scotland,  517  tons;  Fran- 
coma,  632  tons ;  Kilby,  597  tons ;  Columbiana,  600  tons ;  Hampden,  704  tons ;  Thomas 
Parkins,  670  tons  ;  Republic,  900  tons  ;  Malabar,  600  tons ;  Tynan,  544  tons  ;  Emblen, 
644  tons  ;  Mississippi,  717  tons  ;  Champlain,  728  tons  ;  Luconia,  576  tons  ;  Cygnet,  498 
tons ;  Logan,  613  tons  ;  Leopard,  580  tons ;  General  Veazie,  443  tons  ;  Adams,  600  tons  ; 
Desdemona,  710  tons  ;  Ontario,  640  tons ;  Sweden,  680  tons  ;  Neptune,  569  tons  ;  Ge- 
nessee,  459  tons  ;  Lehigh,  541  tons ;  Liverpool,  642  tons ;  Constantine,  841  tons  ;  Suf- 
tolk,  651  tons  ;  Pharsalia,  653  tons;  Stephen  Baldwin,  680  tons. 

BRITISH  NAVIGATION  WITH  THE  NORTH  AMERICAN  COLONIES. 

The  Transatlantic  ships  employed  in  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  British  North  American  colonies,  are  adapted  in  size  to  the  cargoes  which 
they  carry,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  colonial  or  British  ports,  in  which  they 
lade  and  discharge. 

The  ships  which  carry  timber  from  the  ports  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  Chaleur 
bay,  Miramichi,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  range  from  150  tons  to  above  1000 
tons.  The  principal  ships  laden  with  timber,  &c.,  from  the  North  American 
colonies,  which  discharged  their  cargoes  at  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool, 
during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  IS'i'),  were  the  following,  viz.  :— 

Pout  or  London.— The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's, 
1004  tons,  30  men.  The  Schoodiac,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Ste- 
phen's, 1005  tons,  31  men.  Prituess  Royal,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St. 
John's,  1096  tons,  29  men.  Indm,  of  Glasgow,  822  tons,  26  men.  Manchester,  o^ 
Quebec,  825  tons,  25  men.  The  greater  number  of  the  other  ships  in  this  trade,  and 
those  which  discharge  at  the  port  of  London,  the  Clyde,  Leith,  Bristol,  Cork,  &c.,  range 
from  300  tons  to  700  tons.  Those  which  are  laden  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the  North 
Annerican  colonies,  with  timber  and  deals,  and  discharge  at  the  shallow  ports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  range  as  low  as  from  300  tons  to  about  120  tons. 

Vessels  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Newfoundland,  are 
seldom  above  200  tons,  and  frequently  of  much  less  burden.  Those  trading  with  Nova 
Scotia,  Cape  Breton,  and  Prince  Edward  Island  (some  of  the  timber  ships  excepted),  are 
usually  of  moderate  burden. 

West  Indies. — The  ships  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade  would  formerly  be  consi- 
dered of  very  large  burden;  but  compared  with  those  engaged  in  the  North  American 
trade,  they  are  not  usually  half  the  capacity. 

South  American  Trade. — Generally,  the  trade  carried  on  with  South  America,  ig 
in  small  ships  and  brigs. 

East  Indies  and  China. — The  most  splendid  ships  belonging  to  the  British  empire 
are  those  enaployed  in  the  trade  with  India  and  China.  This  was  at  all  times  the  case. 
These  magnificent  ships  are  built  chiefly  in  the  river  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Mersey,  and 
the  Clyde.     The  following  vessels  are  among  the  principal  ships  which  arrived  during 


the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845,  from  India,  &c  ,  in  the  port  of  London,  viz.  :— 

Wellesley,  of  London,  1013  tons,  60  men.     Monarch,  of  Lon- 


Fromi  Calcutta,  the  Wj/fcs/cy, 
fj,  12S2  ions,  84  uicu.     Prince  of  Wales,  of  London,   ii4l  tons,  84  nieu.     The 
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Queen  of  I^ndon  1244  tong,  82  men.  GUmana,  of  Newcastle,  1066  tons,  62  men, 
£>llenf>orouffh,  of ^ewcmh,  1031  tons,  62  men.  Owen  Glendower.  of  London.  989 
ions,  67  men.  Bucephalus.of  Newcastle,  985  tons.  64  men.  Southampton,  of  Lon- 
don  971    tons    68  men.     Maidstone,  of  London,  938  tons,  62   men.     Serinqapatam. 

lL,.?n  7%f  o^'  ^^  ™^,'^-  '^'""'"'  ^'^  ^""<"''  786  tons.  29  men.  Union,  oi 
London  750  tons.  27  men.  Westminster,  of  London,  610  tons,  26  men.  China,  658 
tons,  Z8  men.  Besides  a  great  many  other  ships  of  from  400  tons  to  600  tons, 
t  VO^^^ADRAS,  the  Equestrian,  of  London,  800  tons,  37  men.  The  Neptune,  of 
London  645  tons.  30  men.  The  Larkins,  700  tons,  25  men.  Besides  other  ship?  of 
from  300  tons  to  600  tons. 

^^"^  .^"""Y'  ^^^  ^"j""^^'  °*"  Dundee,  719  tons,  26  men.  Tiie  Nelson,  of  Glas- 
gow, 603  tons,  24  men.  The  Carnatic,  of  London,  632  tons,  32  men.  Besides  others 
or  less  burden. 

nf  /iT^'^oT^'!'  the^,nrfo*to«  Of  London,  708  tons,  37  men.  The  Castle  Eden, 
of  London,  930  tons,  52  men.  The  Royal  Albert,  of  Greenock,  507  tons,  17  men. 
ihe  LArne,  of  Liverpool,  677  tons,  21  men.  Besides  other  ships  from  400  tons  to 
oOO  tons.  "^ 

In  the  trade  with  Singapore,  New  South  Wales,  and  other  eastern  places,  the  ships 
vary  m  size  from  250  tons  to  600.  ' 

The  ships  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  ports  of  Liverpool,  the  Clyde,  and  the 
Mersey,  and  ports  m  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  other  eastern  places,  vary  in  their  size 
Irom  300  tons  to  700  registered  tons. 

The  following  summary  of  the  cargoes  discharged  by  some  of  the  principal  ships 
arriving  from  the  United  States,  and  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  ports  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool,  will  bp  found  curious  and  instructive. 

The  cargo  discharged  in  February,  1845,  at  the  St.  Katherine's  Dock,  London,  by 
the  American  ship  Fic/oria,  of  938  tons,  30  men,  from  New  York,  exhibits  the  variety 
ot  exports  :  viz.  416t  barrels  of  turpentine,  2300  barrels  of  oil  cake,  17  casks  of  oil, 
bb  tierces,  19  half-lierces,  and  1  hogshead  of  tobacco,  2629  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  174 
lerces  of  beef,  70  barrels,  48  hall-barrels  of  pork,  161  cases.  64  casks  of  cheese,  26 
barrels  of  tallowy  161  cases,  64  casks  of  general  merchandise.  20  barrels  of  sarsaparilla, 
75  cases  of  cloths,  25  boxes  of  black  weights,  1  case.  1  cask  of  specie.  3)  boxes  of 
broom  corn,  30  boxes  and  17  casks  of  broom  handles,  and  6  dozen  brooms  and  whips. 

1  he  Prince  Albert,  of  New  York.  980  tons,  37  men,  from  New  York,  discharged  a 
month  previously  in  the  port  of  London,  44  casks,  23  cases,  12  bales  of  general  mer- 
chandise 25,440  staves,  122  logs  of  cedar,  1050  casks  of  oil-cake,  303  casks  of  oil, 
20  barrels  of  lard  oil,  16  casks  of  spermaceti,  1492  barreh  of  turpentine,  30  barrels  of 
^•"T  «n  u  *"'P<v"""*'  7^  P'Ss  of  'ead.  1  case  of  worsted.  7  hogsheads  of  furs,  1 1  casks 
and  50  kegs  of  tobacco  235  bales  of  hemp,  4901  bushels  and  four  casks  of  Indian 
corn,  110  barrels  ol  pork,  125  tierces  of  beef,  1054  cases,  and  296  casks  of  cheese.  1 
tierce  of  hams.  2  hogsheads  of  tallow,  10  kits  of  salmon,  1  cask  of  tongues,  5  hides.  3 
boxes,  and  1  barrel  of  bread. 

The  Northumberland,  of  New  Yr/k,  990  tons,  32  men  ;  discharged  a  cargo  of  nearly 
similar  articles,  with  the  addition  o.  i97  bundles  of  whalebone. 

»!.  1:]?e^.^*''»'f 'OM,  the  Hendrich  Hudson,  the  Westminster,  the  St.  James,  the  Quebec 
the  Mediator,  the  Switzerland,  the  Gladiator,  the  Robert  Fuller,  &c.,  discharged  similar 
cargoes,  and  all  these  will  comprehend  a  view  of  the  imports  from  America  into  the  port 
ot  London,  if  we  add  tobacco,  and  an  occasional  vessel  from  Boston,  Charleston,  and 
iialtmioie.     The  outward  cargoes  consist  chiefly  of  British  manufactures. 

Talisman,  of  Boston,  discharged  in  London,  60,000  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  2  tons  of  horn 
oQi.  ''*'?  •.  ™"chandise,  1  case  of  hoops,  39  bales  of  hemp,  6  barrels  of  isinglass. 
23^  tuns  of  oil,  and  500  tons  of  ice. 

..J^^  ^oMw«,  of  the  United  States,  from  Baltimore,  300  tons,  1 1  men,  discharged 
577  tierces  of  beef,  584  barrels  and  164  tierces  of  pork,  9  casks  of  grease,  100  kegs  of 
tongues,  51  casks  of  tallow,  1  barrel  and  60  half  bazrels  of  suet,  227  tierces  of  beef, 
100  barrels  of  pork,  21  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  3  tierces  of  bones,  14  tierces  of 
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places,  the  ships 


I  cargo  of  nearly 


clover-seed,  13  tierces  and  6  tons  of  sassafras  root,  1  case  of  merchandise,  10  hogsheads 
of  tobacco,  1  tierce  of  bees'-wax,  and  HO  kegs  of  butter. 

Cargoes  of  timber  from  British  America.— The  John  and  Mary,  of  Quebec,  from 
Quebec,  12  men,  286  tons;  discharged  20  pieqes  of  white,  and  450  pieces  of  red  pine. 
400  deals,  and  3922  slaves. 

The  Clyde,  of  St.  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  711  tons;  dis- 
charged 288  pieces  of  nine  and  139  pieces  of  birch  timber,  13,737  deals,  5650  palings, 
2600  pieces  of  lath  wood,  3840  staves,  43  boards,  and  4  fathoms  firewood. 

The  Junior,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  19  men,  677  tons;  discharged  20  pieces  of  oak 
timber,  50  pieces  of  elm,  68  pieces  of  pine,  12,474  deals,  and  8610  staves. 

1\\e Liverpool,  of  Halifax,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  20  men,  536  tons;  dis- 
charged 335  pieces  of  pine  timber,  1 1,959  deals  and  ends,  7719  head  staves,  3  cords  of 
lathwood,  and  3  barrels  of  furs  and  skins. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  cargoes  which  were  discharged  in  London,  from  ships, 
which  arrived  from  India,  China,  «&c. 

The  Queen,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  42  men,  1244  tons;  discharged  1385  chests 
of  indigo,  246  bales  of  raw  silk,  122  chests  and  4029  bags  of  sugar,  991  bags  of  salt- 
petre, 102  hogsheads  of  oil  seed,  4600  packets  of  linseed,  2500  bundles  of  rattans,  53 
cases  of  silk  piece  goods,  38  cases  of  silk  corahs,  545  bags  of  rice,  2  butts  and  1  pipe  of 
returned  wine,  22  tubs  and  243  boxes  of  camphor,  5  cases  of  cheroots,  10  barrels  of  pep- 
per, 10  cases  of  lac  dye,  and  6  cases  of  arrowroot. 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  of  London,  from  Calcutta,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  84 
men,  1244  tons ;  discharged  3762  bags  of  sugar,  101  bales  of  raw  silk,  810  chests  and  2 
boxes  of  indigo,  1 10  cases  of  castor  oil,  1378  bags  of  rice,  3300  bundles  of  rattans,  705 
bundles  of  cherelta,  6  barrels  of  senna,  100  barrels  of  jute,  1250  packets  of  oil-seed,  1 
box  of  cowries,  36  cases  of  piece  goods,  100  puncheons  of  rum,  1778  bags  of  saltpetre, 
1400  packets  of  cowries,  12  cases  of  sundries,  6  chests  of  tea,  25  butts  and  20  pipes  of 
wine,  shipped  in  London  for  the  voyage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  1  box  of 
ostrich  feathers. 

The  Walmer  Castle,  of  London,  from  Canton,  Hong-Kong,  and  Manilla,  48  men, 
656  tons ;  discharged  3622  chests  and  698  half  chests  of  tea,  13,425  bags  of  sugar,  and 
26  tons  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Monarch,  of  London,  from  Calcutta  and  St.  Helena,  84  men,  1282  tons;  dis- 
charged 3094  bags  of  sugar,  394  chests  of  indigo,  3020  bags  of  saltpetre,  635  bags  of 
horn  tips,  431  bales  of  raw  silk,  1758  packets  of  linseed,  23  chests  of  lac  dye,  19  cases 
of  piece  goods,  2  trusses  of  silk,  60  puncheons  of  rum,  100  bales  of  jute,  and  90  bags 
of  rice. 

The  Great  Britain,  of  London,  from  Montreal,  20  men,  492  tons  ;  discharged  3439 
barrels  of  flour,  2179  staves,  75  pair  of  oars,  252  deals,  108  handspikes,  550  barrels  of 
ashes,  and  1  case  of  books. 

The  Peruvian,  of  St.  John's,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  16  men,  373  tons; 
discharged  2200  barrels  of  whale  and  350  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  10  tons  of  whale-fins,  4 
logs  of  mahogany,  and  2052  deals  and  battens. 

The  Thetis,  of  Goole,  from  St.  Petersburg,  9  men,  324  tons ;  discharged  1499  chet- 
werts  and  55  bags  of  linseed,  50  bundles  and  43  half  bundles  of  hemp,  2  bales  of  horse 
tails,  3  bales  of  hair  and  1  bale  of  horse  and  ox  hair,  1  bale  of  bristle  waste,  23  bales  of 
feathers,  19  bales  of  wool,  30  balesof  calf  skins,  1  box  of  merchandise,  133  bales  of  horse 
manes,  59  casks  and  68  half  casks  of  bristles,  2  cases  of  isinglass,  1  fathom  of  firewood, 
and  1900  pieces  of  lathwood. 

The  Universe,  of  Dundee,  from  Bombay,  26  men,  719  tons;  discharged  564  bags  of 
coffee,  173  bundles  and  432  bags  of  turmeric,  50  bales  of  coir  yarn,  185  bags  of  senna 
leaves,  24  boxes  of  arrowroot,  14  boxes  of  gum  dammar,  I  box  of  poppy,  3  boxes  of  shel- 
lac, 306  bags  of  pepper,  63  cases  of  olibanum,  147  cases  of  gum  arable,  148  elephants 
teeth,  1  case  of  gum  benjamin,  10  bags  of  croton  seed,  90  cases  of  China  indigo,  835  oases 
of  camphor,  51  cases  of  raw  camphor,  4  cases  of  shawls,  291  cases  of  I  case  shells,  22 
cases  of  myrrh,  200  cases  of  animi,  6  cases  of  kino,  16  cases  of  cardamoms,  1 16  cases  of 
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•eed.  4  case,  of  nutmeg.  40  bi«  of  1"      f  t'\^^  ^"8»  of  safflower.  8  ba^,  of  !,„- 
33  case,  of  China  roo,!^4    bag,  ff  senna  eTve';  ^ZnTf^  ^^P^'"'  ''  ^''"»«  ^^"--ruol. 


of  linseed.  2»  case,  cmt  ehandise  lltrT  ''^^'>'"'f/'«'«  "^  cinnamon  oil,  672  bags 
lOcamc  .Ik..  C;;  I..  Ssof&aroot   35^^^ 
cases  of  ivo.v,  13  pieces  of  ball  .Wv  45'„llr  177  pieces  and  509 

H  cases  of  retail  goods  3  cases  of  bonu/'.  .l''"u''^''  ""'^  '^^  elephants'  teeth, 

The  Equestrian,  of  London   fmm  M  f    '  on""  '^^  '"^'"^  '''"  '^»"°'  '^ed. 
of  co.ton/86  trunk;  of  Skfelstba^^^^^^^^     ''?  ^'^  ^"^''"^g^^  '^'52  bales 
bags  of  linseed,  10.760  pieces  of  redwood   Q  calk,  If  """'''''  '"*  •?"'"  "^  ^'"«  «'°"'.  245 
oil.  309  chests  of  indigo.  20  truni  '  ^^n  -      chieff  9o'°"'""'  ?"'  «  ''»'f  chest,  of  castor 
•ugar.  ^  '  •''  "  .chiefs,  ^ot  oags  of  coffee,  and  6560  bags  of 

The  Nelson,  of  Glaseow   from  R^Li        oV    "''  '^'^°'  packages  often. 
™yrrh,54cases'ofgi^;7ri"lf^^^^^^^^^^^  ;°"V  '^''^•'^''^S^d  -*«  <^««"  of 

1068  coils  of  coir  rope,  1 175  Uc^rof  turmerrinfio?"  °^"  'i'?"'"'  '«  ^"»"  "f  ani-ni. 
coffee,  502  pieces  of  iv^ry,  547  bC  of  n7„njr 'q  J  T'  ^'.^  '^'"'"''  «"'^  ««  """P  of 
5295  pieces  of  buffalo  horns,  3132  pieces  KL  °  Vo"^''  ^^  '^""'^''^«  ^^^^'^  /"n, 
cassia.  200  bundles  of  100  dippalLK^^^^^^  ' ^  fr"  °^  *'"''  ^^9  cashes  of 

J52  crates  of  terra  japan,  23  cases  of  rhnS  Uf  cases  of  ohbanum.  1  case  of  cowries, 
cases  of  cassia  lignei,^9^ai   of  beniamin'^sU^^^^  ^1  k^g"  of  aloes.   150 

chej.o^f...«hel.s,  ,50 chests  of  casS;;';e^a^L^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  cIl^l^rcV-l^oTig:^^^^^^^^^  f  charged  1620  bales 

turmeric,  60  bags  of  soap  nutl  37  bales  ofLl/s;  ^  ?  ^1°'.  '^  ""g^""'  ^^^  bags  of 
handkerchiefs,  5  boxes  of  campho  5106  ni.^1  V  T^\°^  f''"*^"  &°°^^'  26  trunks  of 
of  cardamoms.  18  bagsof  coffee  2  hi!.  ,r  i  "^  7*^^°^.  60  bales  of  cotton,  37  bags 
piece  goods.  ^  **'^'  ^  ^^^^  "^  <='o^"'  »  box  of  cinnamon,  and  10  bales  of 

n.e„T543^ardi^^^^^  4oTo  ctt" '38t2"Lff°T  ^"'«f/P^  ^^^  ^^^  "<>?«>  22 

34  double  chests,  2  casts,  2  packages    685  h«lff  u ''u'  ^^^  •^""y  ''o^^«'  Packages, 

of  mattmg,  and  1  box  of  merchandise  '     '^^'^^  °^^'^'"*  "^'^   '8  bundles 

charged  9ZtZt:: ^L^TA'Z  ZTZI\'  ""f  ^°"^'  ^^  -"'  93<>  '-s;  dis- 
30  hogsheads  of  so;,  124  bS  e»  of  l?lk,  o  ''°";  o'^,'^".  400  boxes  of  dried  ginger 
bundles  of  30.000  partridge  canes  70nn  I!  T'  °^  ^^""^  *"'^'  *  case  of  silks.  flO 
turned,  and  54  cases^fS  '         ^  ''""'''"^  "'"^»'  3  pipes  of  Madeira  wine  Ve- 

756'^olf?lSdi^"dthat^^  ^^■•'^'^-y'  -d  Madras.  60  men 

casks  of  rum.  25  hogsheads  oriamp  oil  4060  ^'  '"/"''■  ^^  "'"•"  °^  mdasses,  43 
bale,  of  blue  cloth.   1631   bu4lo  horn' 297  hPJ^^'^''^  39  kegs  of  rum.' 60 

bales  and  5  half  bales  of  ox  and  cow  hSl«  •  f  i'  of  saltpetre  ;  from  Pondicherry  49 
of  bees'-wax,  6  boxes  of  cin'naJnT  284  ^a  rof^cotl^  '?n  ^'^?  ^''"^'g°'  '^^'^^ 
and  trunks  of  Ventapolam  handkerchiefs   i  hn  °^/°"°"'   ^0  trunks  of  Madras,  and  5 

The  Claudine,  of  Ix>„donr  ^m  Slcu'tta  Mal^^'^^'J^^  ^'S*  "^  ^""»«"c. 
ions;  d.sehar,ed  60  bags  of  'sugar, "52'C;,tn'6  ZitZ'T'^Stli^-^Z' .t^' 
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re,   18  bundles 


of  sugar,  200caik»of  tamarinds,   1000  bundles  of  rattans,   1998   b  iffulo   horns,  976 

"'o!rn"i  A*""^'  ^^  '''''"  "•"  •'''^"'  '^'^  ''''«'  »"^  ■''^^  |)acktt»of  turmeric,  i)9o  baM  of 
'    ^'  OA  I  "f  J'"*"'  '^00  bales  of  hemp,  -23  hogsheads  of  lullow,  953  bags  of  mustard 

^eeu,  26  bags  of  cubebs,  36  bundles  of  cow  hides,  4  butts  of  wine.  From  Madras,  200 
chests  of  indigo,  12  bags  of  magnesia  cement,  2  packets  of  mats,  14  trunks  of  handker- 
chiefs, and  5  bales  of  blue  sallampores. 

The  Jim  Crow,  of  London,  from  Algoa  Bay,  9  men,  180  tons  ;  discharged  354  bales 

0  wool,  1  bundle,  7  tusks,  1  ball  of  ivory,  2  cases  of  ostrich  feathers,  4  boxes  of  mer- 
chandise, 793  bundles  of  wet  hides,  1298  bundles  of  dry  hides,  69  bag^    ,t  gum,  5  cases 

01  aloes,  15  cases  of  gum,  2500  horns,  2  cases,  1  cask,  and  10  bundles  of  old  copper, 
1  cask,  ft  skins,  and  9  bundles  of  skins. 

The  Sir  Robert  Peel,  of  London,  from  Sydney,  36  men,  723  tons  ;  discharged  2338 
bales  ot  wool,  125  .asks  of  tallow,  3  casks  of  soap,  23  bund''  »  of  whalebone,  48  tons 
ol  manganese,  4200  treenails,  and  267  hides. 

The  Midlothian,  of  Leith,  from  Sydney,  21  men,  414  ton«  ;  dischiuged  1755  bales  of 
wool,  21  casks,  and  I  bale  of  sheepskins,  97  casks  of  tallc  ,  Jl  tons  of  copper  ore,  4 
caslw  of  marrow,  2  hogsheads  of  hair,  3  casks  of  lard,  and  alOu  treenails. 

The  C'AiWe  ffarold,  o(  London,  from  Bombay,  Cochin,  and  Calicut,  35  men,  463 
tons;  discharged  100  bags  of  sugar,  1095  bales  and  1  half  bale  of  cotton,  23  bales  and 
1  halt  bale  of  wool,  72  bales  and  I  half  bale  of  hemp,  48  pieces  of  elephants'  teeth,  12 
bundles  of  bulbs,  6  boxes  of  treasure,  4  cases  of  shawls,  29  pieces  of  ivory,  88  cases  of 
olibanuin,  2  cases  of  animi  gum,  32  cases  of  cowries,  18  ciims  of  asafcctida,  5220 
f    u  ,1  '  ^'^^  ^'*'^'  "^  pej'P".  2  boxes  of  gamboge,  727  coils  of  coir  rope,  2  boxes 

ot  shellii,  300  bags  of  myrabolanes,  705  bags  of  linseed,  302  bags  of  castor  seed,  1  box 
of  cheroots,  435  bags  of  cowries,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood  ;  from  Cochin,  1 10  boxes 
and  305  bags  of  ginger,  I  box  of  croton  oil,  4  bundles  of  merchandise;  from  Calicut, 
5  boxes  of  croton,  I  box  of  lemon  grass  oil,  and  708  bags  of  ginger. 

The  Queen  Victoria,  of  London,  from  Singapore  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  23 
men,  634  tons;  discharged  130  bundles,  1444  slabs,  and  113  bo\es  of  tin,  436  bags  of 
sugar,  2419  baskets  of  gambier,  3175  bundles  of  canes,  45  cakes  of  gum,  1682  hides, 
268  bags  of  pepper,  3  cases  of  mace,  3  cases  of  nutmegs,  88  boxes  and  15  cases  of 
tortoiseshell,  5  packages  of  tea,  6980  bundles  of  rattans,  27  cases  of  shells,  17  cases  of 
gum  copal,  1  case  of  birds  of  paradise,  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood,  176  slabs  of  tin, 
2876  bundles  of  rattans,  632  boxes  of  camphor,  12  cases  of  merchandise,  9  cases  of 
gamboge,  2  cases  of  musk,  13  cases  of  spices,  399  bundles  of  canes,  4  trunks  of  sun- 
dries, 214  bags  of  pepper,  18  boxes  of  indigo  ;  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  55  pipes 
and  9  half  pipes  ^  aum  wine,  5  casks  of  tallow,  and  101  bales  of  wool. 

The  Symmetry,  of  Kirkaldy,  from  Port  Adelaide,  20  men,  407  tons  ;  discharged 
1217  bales  of  wool,  116  bundles  of  whalebone,  7  casks  of  oil,  23  tons  of  lead,  87  tons 
of  copper  ore,  289  bags  and  40  casks  of  wheat,  13  tons  of  bark,  1 196  horns,  1  cask  of 
nut  galls,  10  casks  of  tallow,  and  2  cases  and  9  casks  of  gum. 

The  Dona  Carmelda,  of  Mauritius,  from  Mauritius,  17  men,  286  tons;  discharged 
3885  bags  and  17  cases  of  sugar. 

The  Margaret  Paynter.  of  Glasgow,  from  Manilla,  17  men,  305  tons;  discharged 
i'  i  tons  of  sapan  wood,  3017  bags  of  sugar,  183  baskets  of  mother-of-pearl  shelU,  419 
1  ies  of  hemp,  12  boxes  of  cigars,  15  cases  of  bread,  13  baskets  of  rosin,  and  I  case  of 
tortoiseshell. 

The  Fortescue,  of  London,  from  Manilla,  20  men,  305  tons;  discharged  40  cases  of 
pitch,  420  bales  of  hemp,  546  cases,  76  pipes,  4  barrels,  and  72  bags  of  sugar,  11  casks 
of  sperm  oil,  10  bags  of  coffee,  58  cases  of  camphor,  and  a  quantity  of  sapan  wood. 

The  Thomas  Lowry,  of  Liverpool,  from  Sydney,  21  men,  409  tons;  discharged 
1521  bales  of  wool,  32  cases  of  arrowroot,  598  casks  of  tallow,  5210  ox  and  1  cow  hides, 
50  tanned  hides,  46  casks  of  whale  oil,  2  bundles  of  pelts,  2  casks  of  head  matter,  40  tons 
of  manganese,  2  cases  of  essential  oils,  167  bundles  of  whalebone,  4418  ox  horns,  40,200 
ox  hoofs,  and  21,000  bones. 

The  Ganga,of  Whitehaven,  fi  )m  Siam  and  Singapore,  13  men,  277  tons;  dis- 
-!._._--  _  ,j.,.,„t,,.  ^i   ounaiv  aiju  uccr  iiuiiis,  -;.->  uuics  ot   niaes,  '^c^-i  uunaiu  mucs, 
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T  "o^l3J  on^.rr*"  "*' ^"•"'^"g-.  •"<>  bag.  of  .licklac.  351  .lab.  of  tin.  134  hne. 


fi'i  eaucii  ( 
'»f  ."ignr, 
of  .aj^u  Hour. 

horn..  3000  piercs  of    2^' rltJ^  ^    coffee    264  boxe.  of  plumbat^o.  9510  .l.-.r 
nil...  and  1  logof  ebonr  "         °  "^   '"  '''"""P""  *'°"'''  ^^"°  '="''"■ 

diJX^d1r;&<.t.^S^^^^  ""'^  «'"g«P«-.   '^-n.  240  ton.; 

I'undlen  of  rattans      FmmSin^lt^l'  «n  '^r^'V^ •'"'''"'•  ''"  ''"f^*  "^  "«•  ""•'  650 

bu^ie.  o....„.,  .22  r..»;-7it';.a'?t::;:r'tet  :t9  iZo?s.ai;.j 

<ii^cl':,fft60^^^^^  New  Zealand.  ,5  .en.  564  tons; 

17  bales  of  flax,  a  nuartv  Tf  blrk  "n\  e^  °*^.  T'*^'"'"*^'*"'  ^^^  '^""'^^  "^  «'">"«  oW, 

19  logs  of  limbe?      04    tave,     I  Af'.o  ^        "m^'^o  '  '^  **'»•''*  "'^  •""°^'  '  P^^^age  of  rope 

4  bale,  of  HaxfaSd  ricl^Jecerof limbed"'""'  '  '"'  ''  ^'"^'^'  •'^'  ^=^'^'  "^  ^'^^'^  «"' 

l.ogs^e:d?'r5^l'efc::^:'dV7tr^l^of  •'"'"'^^.''  •"\"'  ^^^ '°"«'  ^^'-^^-^^^^  ^^o 

logwood.  '  "^''  °'^  '"g"'  •'^l  puncheon,  of  rum,  and  39  ton.  of 

432lXS.:l%':ZZ'  fuA^tltZ'  'Te^'-  •^'"•\'6  m-.  ^78  ton.;  discharged 
•urn.  49  puncheonVnnd  10  ?!!,  nr  ^"T  "^*  u^"'  ^  hogsheads  and  94  puncheon,  of 
21  hide*.'^  '^  '""''*  «f  •"«'«"«.  9  barrels  of  toil,  le  moi.,  1400  horns,  and 

13  tl'"eraT.n'G  b^TrJs'oft^^^  '2  "'"'  ?°'  '""^  '  ^''^^^'^'^  ^61  hogsheads, 

of  fish  glue.  ^  ''  '^^  P""«=''«o"''  of  rum,  30  bale,  of  cotton,  and  1  barrel 

378?oVSs."  rttr1e{"a1;d°S9't:?M'  '7"  "^""f."'   ''  >"«"•  ^^^  ^-^  '  ^"-^arged 
of  n.ola^ses.  and  11  pieces'  "rosewood  '"^'''  '  '■°^''''"^'  **'  '""'  '^^  P»"'=»'^- 

head^slleSTs'  and^jtr/JiTof "^"'"^.'^  ''  T"'  '^^  ^'^"^  '  ^'«^»'='^?^d  306  hogs- 
1 1  bags  of  «>coa:  "*  '  °^  '"^"'  ^^  puncheons  and  I  quarter  cask  of  rum.  and 

hear^ntKeli'ofT;''  TJ'r''''   ''!'"!"'  216  tons  ;  discharged  230  hogs- 
41  hides,  and  654  h„rnV  ^    '       P""''*^^''"^  "^"^  ^  barrels  of  molasses.  48  bags  of  cocoa, 

of  .«.n,  1 75  b.S  88  tin!  and  3n  1^ J^  't  "  P"""''""'  »'  ■"'>l«»«e»,  45  puncheons 
Ai.«.».T.  ._ i.  '  ?!?■    .     '"'""  "f '"o^root,  and  1  barrel  of  mmr 

The  Elizabeth    nf  nlJJ  e       ^t        ■  ^^^  f«"ow'"g  among  the  number:— 

l.ead.%5tScel;nd'o£^^^^^^  ^'^  T"'  ^^* '°"«  '  discharged  520  hogs- 

,  oo  iieices,  and  .0  barrels  of  sugar,  188  puncheons  and  2  hogsheads  of  rum.  60  bags 
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of  uimcnto,  1  barrel  of  coffee,  12  toiii  of  logwood,  250  hincuwooil  spar*,  1  barrel  and 
80  hot^sheads  of  ginger,  and  2  torn  of  fmtic. 

The  Woodpecker,  of  Briitol,  from  Cuba,  10  men,  210  Ions;  discharged  108  logs  of 
mahogany,  1931  lanccwood  spars,  86  logs  of  cedar,  .1  serons  of  wax,  2/i^  tons  of  fustic, 
ri\  tons  of  espino  wood,  2916  coker-nutu,  2  uases  of  cigars,  and  260  barrels  of  palm 
leuf. 

The  Euyle,  of  London,  from  Canton,  17  men,  388  tons  ;  discharged  7969  packages 
of  tea,  and  3  cases  of  lacquered  ware. 

The  Lord  Smfon,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  25  men,  730  tons;  dis- 
charged 18  hogsheads  and  52  barrels  of  tallow,  75  tierces  of  beef,  1198  pieces  (if 
fustic,  500  bundles  of  hides,  100  boxes  ofchet.se,  69  tierces  of  pork,  and  2116  bales 
of  cotton. 

l\w  Independence,  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  693  tons ;  dis< 
charged  1942  bales  of  cotton. 

TUcEmJoy,  of  Greenock,  fron.  New  Orleans,  22  men,  746  tons;  discharged  2223 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Britannia,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Savannah,  16  men,  609  tons; 
discharged  1 562  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Sesostris,  of  Glasgow,  from  Savannah,  19  men,  606  tons  ;  discharged  2642  bales 
of  cotton,  and  9000  cane  reeds. 

The  Acadia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Savannah,  801  tons;  discharged  2232  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Ifurmomj,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  Mobile,  27  men,  832  tons  ;  dis- 
charged 2570  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Memphis,  of  New  York,  from  Mobile,  23  men,  800  tens ;  discharged  2200  b  ties 
of  cotton. 

The  Rosalind,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  20  men,  780  tons  ;  discharged  2309  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Denera,  of  New  York,  from  St.  Mark's,  14  men,  359  tons;  discharged  1045 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  following  are  among  the  cargoes  from  British  North  America  which  have  been 
discharged  at  Liverpool: — 

The  Themis,  of  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  New  Brunswick,  30 
men,  1004  tons  ;  discharged  126  pieces  of  birch,  660  pieces  of  pine,  42  pieces  of  spruce 
timber,  3400  staves,  20  casks  of  palm  oil;  35  tons  of  camwood,  4218  deals,  100  rickers, 
2  boxes  and  1  case  of  furs,  6  pair  of  moose  horns,  and  2  pair  of  cariboo  horns. 

The  Schoodiac,  of  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  from  St.  Stephen's,  New  Bruns- 
wick, 30  men,  1004  tons;  discharged  16,123  pieces  of  deals,  131  pieces  of  deal  ends, 
718  pieces  of  plank,  275  pieces  of  boards,  860  pieces  of  scantling,  67  pieces  of  timber, 
20  cords  (if  lathwood,  1780  pickets,  and  5  pieces  of  cedar. 

The  itfary,  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  from  St.  Andrew's,  New  Brunswick,  13 
men,  416  tons;  discharged  370  pieces  of  deals,  103  pieces  of  fustic,  and  9139  pieces  of 
deals,  ends,  and  battens. 

The  Asia,  of  Liverpool,  from  Richibucto,  11  men,  303  tons  ;  discharged  331  pieces 
of  pine,  359  pieces  of  birch  tintber,  and  17  cords  of  lathwood. 

The  Mary  Lyull,  of  Prince  Edward's  Island,  from  Prince  Edward's  Island,  9  men, 
255  tons  ;  discharged  429  pieces  of  hardwood,  2260  pieces  of  deals  and  deal  ends,  77 
pieces  of  hardwood  plank,  and  8  fathoms  of  lathwood. 

The  Kingaloch,  of  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  9 
men,  143  tons  ;  discharged  216  casks  of  seal  oil  and  20  casks  of  cod  oil,  98  casks  of 
blubber,  2764  seal  skins,  50  barrels  of  herrings,  50  boxes  of  cod-fish,  1  case  of  wine, 
and  66  cases  of  old  junk. 

The  D'Auvergne,  of  Jersey,  from  Honduras,  21  men,  440  tons  ;  discharged  280  logs 
of  mahogany,  109^  tons  of  logwood,  and  11,800  cocoa  nuts. 

The  Ren  Nevis,  of  Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  30  men,  955  tons;  discharged  873 
pieces  of  timber,  857  pieces  of  deals,  6000  |)ieces  of  staves,  and  38  cords  of  lathwood. 
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of  Jd'Lf^^'Ss'/wttVp^^  IB.„e„.  6e;^ons;diachar;;d  124  pieces 

barH^'oSrand  jJo^bSA  ^T  ^''^l^i-  /'  "'^"'  ^90  ton.  ,  discharged  250 
2840  stave's    Ind  3050  '^S:':;;/^:'  "'"'  ''''  '""'^  "' ''°"^'  '''  P'"-  'f^-'^' 

kegs  of  butter    SHfeces  of  Xnl    o5nn  "•''*  ^'^r"'  '''•'^«'  ^^^O  barrels  of  flour,  47 
pi/ces  of  Jl'uAifnf   r  ro'Xetc    259^^^^^^^^^  ''  ^0^^'^  .°''°"''  «"^  ^«« 

barreUofpearl  ashes.  aU  1200  pLces^fs'tes^^'^^^  9  barrels  of  pot  and   14 

flou^and'^fetl';'^    fron.  Montreal,  7  .en,  114  tons,  discharged  1,51  barrels  of 

M7^o:sfSZ.fnut„:E„s'^l?«?r'^^'  f't''''''  -dCharente,  18  «en, 
of  brandy,  and  21  cases  of  n«n»r  ?  '  r?^  fogsheads,  492  small  casks,  and  1275  cases 
1314  standard  slaves  ^^    '  ^"""^  '^"'^'''  ^^  *^^^^^  ^^  '^^^wood,  1300  deals,  and 

CA  RCOES  FHOM    BRITISH   NORTH  AMERICA. 

barrel'%tX7:s°'7?bTe?!'or"  ^r^f''  ''J  ''"'  ''  ^'-^^-'g^d  at  Liverpool  371 

beef.  22  baLls  or;;>rk    98  kts  of  Cter   T5'  k'"'^  '^^'^.1^''''   '''^  ^^^'^  «f 
staves.  ^      '         ^^^°*  '^""^''   '2  kegs  of  lard,   11,620  deals,  and  8950 

l>e»d.  of  poiurs'  clay,  454Ceh  of  'fl„T  ,/f,  i,    5""?''  ^''  '"'"''  "'  I"*.  '*  ho?- 
of  apple,"  ''  "'"''  "'  "'"•'•  2'"'  lioiidspikeii,  2500  stave.,  and  9  barrels 

»ood.  '^  """■  "">  P"™*  °f  ""^l'  «"<!  ilsal  e«d»,  and  I  fathom,  of  ia," 

of  titfrsi:i?."„tft6r.Sot"' ''  ■""- '""  '"-^  '■"'""•^'^  "^  p-« 

.  Jr  «f  a^S/&t»-  -£a^,  «a-^,^ 
at  l!rpooV:f  "''''  '^'''  '"^''^  ^•'"^  -''-^'  -°"g  -ny  other  vessels  with  cargo., 

barrels  of  rum,  1 1,000  cokerMiutsiVpLl^nf'      i    P""^*'^°"«.  1^9  hogsheads,  and  144 
of  wine,  and  122  hides  '  ^^  ''"''''  °*  '"°'«*^^^'''  *  hogsheads  and  8  quarter  casks 

l.og2:d?::dt"tS':f^;Sr9VriT        '•  -n.  505  tons;  discharged  467 

bags  of  ginger,  35  tons  olog^;;'dl4^r^^^^^^^^^ 

of  coffee.  ^         '       *°"^  °'  '"^'"^»  6  tons  of  ebony,  and  5  half-barrels 

aod'i'Si  ttfrfr;ee':To'ra:'ra'„"ri44  E  W'™'"^'"  \",  *-■  ''  "»-''■ 
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id  1151  barrels  of 


1300  deals,  and 


5s,  and  9  barrels 


The  John  Peat,  of  Liverpool,  from  Manzanilla  de  Cuba,  10  men,  207  tons;  dis- 
charged  5  barrels  and  2  casks  of  sugar,  2042  Inncewood  spars,  30  tons  of  granadilla 
wood,  2  tons  of  lignum  vittE,  21  pieces  of  cedar  wood,  14  pieces  of  mahogany,  and  600 
bales  of  palm  leaf.  * 

The  ^i«a/,  of  Liverpool,  from  Maranham,  15  men,  403  tons;  discharged  1863bao-8 
of  cotton,  6  casks  and  7  cases  of  isinglass,  5000  ox  boms,  190  green  hides,  17  cases  of 
isinglass,  and  54  barrels  of  balsam. 

Thence,  of  Workington,  from  Miragoane,  St.  Domingo,  12  men,  252  tons;  ds- 
charged  250  ions  of  logwood,  and  54  bags  of  coffee. 

The  Neptunm,  of  Denmark,  from  Cobija,  1 1  men,  300  tons  :  discharged  320  tons  of 
guano.  " 

The  Meteor,  of  Liverpool,  from  Tarn pico,  7  men,  99  tons;  discharged  60  tons  of 
tustic,  and  342  piece*  and  28  boxes  of  machinery,  returned. 

ociP'^i^"."**^''^'  °^  London,  from  Buenos  Ayres,  14  men,  283  tons;  discharged 
8515  salted  ox  and  cow  hides,  120  casks  of  tallow,  20  bales  of  hair,  1  barrel  of  nutria 
skins,  15  tons  of  ox  horns,  219  bales  and  120  bags  of  wool,  and  2  bales  of  sheep  skins, 
oco^®  -^i^'awi,  of  Liverpool  from  Madeira  and  Barbadoes,  15  men,  279 tons;  discharged 
363  hogsheads  of  8uu;ar,  250  hides,  and  1  hogshead  and  1  quarter  cask  of  wine.  At 
Madeira,  10  pipes,  15  hogsheads,  and  8  quarter  casks  of  wine. 

The  Nautillut,  of  Liverpool,  from  Valparaiso,  12  men,  240  tons;  discharged  262 
quintals  of  regulus,  64  quintals  of  ratalia,  6050  quintals  of  copp.^-  ore,  149  bags  of  silver 
ore,  25  bales  of  v  jol,  and  233  quintals  of  Brazil  wood. 

The  Vera,  of  Dundee,  from  Valparaiso,  8  men,  186  tons;  discharged  15  bars  and  3 
boxes  of  silver,  138  bales  of  wool,  60  bags  of  gum,  95  casks  of  oil,  291  bags  of  copper 
ore,  106  bags  of  copper  regulus,  9  tons  of  Nicaragua  wood,  23  tons  of  copper  regulus. 
41  casks  of  oil,  and  1340  bags  of  silver  ore. 

The  Nightingale,  of  Liverpool,  from  Pernambuco,  14  men,  263  tons;  discharged  150 
barrels  of  sugar,  24  bags  of  wax,  872  bags  of  cotton,  896  dry  salted  hides,  2  barrels  of 
isinglass,  50  tons  of  Brazil  wood,  2500  coker  nuts,  59  bags  of  guano,  1 00  cases  of  sugar 
12  barrels  and  210  bags  of  wax. 

'i^xe  Pickwick,  of  Liverpool,  from  Islay,  17  men,  386  tons;  discharged  2  bales  of 
wool,  419  bales  of  alpaca,  43  bales  of  llama,  39  bales  of  vicuna,  792  bales  of  sheep's 
and  36  bales  of  vicuna  skins,  425  bars  of  tin,  5986  bags  of  cubic  nitre,  21  dry  hides,  100 
sheep  skins,  4  cases,  contents  unknown,  and  214  bales  of  bark. 

Liverpool  Trade  with  British  North  America.— Among  the  arrivals  at  the  port  of 
Liverpool  frjm  British  North  America,  during'  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1845  (the 
most  unfavourable  half  year),  were  the  following.  The  Themis,  of  St".  John's,  New 
Brunswick,  from  St.  John's,  1004  tons,  30  men;  the  Schoodiac,  1004  tons,  30  men ; 
the  Qtieen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  1 196  tons,  34  men  ;  the  Indus,  of  Glasgow,  from 
Wew  Brunswick,  832  tons,  26  men ;  ?he  ^wwe,  of  Montreal,  from  Montreal,  435  tons, 
16  men  ;  the  Manchester,  of  Quebec,  from  Quebec,  824  tons,  25  men  ;  the  Calcutta,  of 
Liverpool,  from  Quebec,  700  tons,  22  men;  the  Cromwell,  of  Quebec,  1096  tons,  29 
men ;  the  Princess  Royal,  of  St.  .lohnV,  New  Brunswick,  1 109  tons,  34  men.  Ves'^els 
bringing  flour,  potasiies,  &c.,  range  from  200  to  400  tons.  The  few  arrivals  stated 
above,  are  merely  illustrative  of  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in  the  timber  trade. 
Many  of  them  are  during  winter  employed  in  the  cotton  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Ihe  Liverpool  and  Glasgow  trade  with  India  and  China  is  carried  on  by  ships  of  from 
300  to  800  tons ;  with  the  West  Indies,  in  vessels  of  from  180  to  500  tons ;  with  South 
America,  with  vessels  of  from  150  to  300  and  400  tons;  the  size  depending  greatly  an 
the  depth  of  water  in  the  ports  in  South  America  and  the  West  Indie?,  to  which  vessels 
proceed  with  and  for  cargoes.  The  following  cargoes,  discharged  at  different  times  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool,  will  illustrate  the  varieties  of  articles,  of  which  ca.goes  imported  from 
different  parts  of  the  world  consist,  viz.  :  — 

From  the  United  States  of  America.— The  Shnkspeare,  of  New  York,  from  New 
York,  21  men,  749  tons;  discharged  at  Liverpool  1346  bales  of  cotton,  1443  barrels  of 
turpentine,  100  barrels  of  beef,  170  barrels  of  ship  bread,  9  casks  of  sperm  oil,  13  casks 
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The  Sea,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  800  tons;  discharjred  1510  barrels 
of  turpentine,  1203  bales  of  cotton,  2370  kegs  of  lard,  100  barrels  of  pork,  63  tierces 
of  beef,  41  packages  of  tallow  and  grease,  517  casks  and  957  boxes  of  cheese,  50 
barrels  of  apples,  78  tierces  of  clover-seed,  and  39  boxes  of  various  merchandise. 

The  Oxford,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  23  men,  707  tons;  discharged  1087 
bales  of  cotton,  2  i  casks  of  sperm  oil,  28  cases  and  13  boxes  of  clocks,  4  cases  and 
10  boxes  of  clock  weights,  415  barrels  of  copper  ore,  88  firkins  of  grease  and  butter, 
275  salted  wet  hides,  3600  staves,  13  barrels,  1  tierce,  and  1  case  of  bees'- wax,  335 
barrels  of  turpentine,  46  bundles  of  hoop  iron,  and  13  packages  of  various  merchandise. 

The  Concordia,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  20  men,  641  tons;  discharged  524  bales  of 
cotton,  200  barrels  of  turpentine,  2  bales  of  wool,  128  tons  of  logwood,  50  barrels  of 
apples,  46  hogsheads  of  tallow,  and  90  casks  of  seed. 

The  Corsair,  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  18  men,  476  tons ;  discharged  1713  bales  of 
cotton. 

The  Granada,  of  Boston,  from  Charleston,  19  men,  692  tons;  discharged  2217 
bales  of  cotton,  and  2  barrels  of  cotton  seed. 

TheNonantune,  of  Boston,  20  men,  735  tons;  discharged  2349  bales  of  cotton,  and 
100  barrels  of  beef. 

Among  the  other  goods  imported  by  the  numerous  ships  in  the  carrying  trade  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool,  we  find  pitch,  rosin,  vartwsh,  hides,  tobacco,  flour,  &c. 

The  Leonidas,  of  Warren,  Mississippi,  from  Natchez,  20  men,  690  tons ;  discharged 
2147  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Chatham,  of  Boston,  from  New  Orleans,  14  men,  424  tons  ;  discharged  1674 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Birmingham,  of  Bath,  United  Stales,  15  men,  551  tons;  discharged  1921  bales 
of  cotton. 

The  Queen  of  the  Ocean,  of  Liverpool,  from  Mobile,  34  men,  1196  tons;  dis- 
charged 3748  bdlrs  of  cotton. 

The  Springfield,  of  Alloa,  from  New  Orleans,  18  men,  547  tons;  discharged  1707 
bales  of  coiion.  3  boxes  of  sundries,  50  barrels  of  pork,  and  50  barrels  of  beef. 

The  Sapphiras,  of  Cork,  from  New  Orleans,  19  men,  714  tons;  discharged  2117 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Ca/e«fowto,  of  Liverpool,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  789  tot.s;  discharged 
2353  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Coronet,  of  St.  Andrews,  from  New  Orleans,  24  men,  870  tons ;  discharged 
2576  bales  of  cotton.  ^ 

The  Henrietta,  of  London,  from  New  Orleans,  22  mer.,  660  tons  ;  discharged  1510 
bales  of  cotton. 

The  Saranak,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Philadelphia,  28  men,  816  tons;  discharged 
1 19  bales  of  cotton,  2112  barrels  of  turpentine,  1312  barrels  of  apples,  93  casks,  64 
hogsheads,  1  tierce,  97  barrels  of  tallow,  14  hogsheads  of  quercitron  bark,  420  hides 
21  packages,  contents  unknown,  43  tots  of  clover-seed,  29  casks  of  cheese,  18  barrels' 
of  copper  ore,  and  865  boxes  of  cheese. 

The  Queen  of  the  West,  of  New  York,  from  New  Yoik,  35  men  1334  tons;  dis- 
charged the  following  cargo  at  Liverpoi,  in  February,  1845  :  1557  bales  of  cotton  wool, 
2675  barrels  of  turpentine,  152  tierces  of  beef,  86  barrels  of  pork,  100  barrels  of  bread 
170  barrels  of  apples,  20  kegs  of  butter,  30  barrels  of  lard,  95  tierces,  76  bags,  and  3l' 
hogsheads  of  clover-seed,  311  salted  hides,  4  barrels  of  jewellers'  sweeps,  8  tons  of 
lead,  4  cases  and  1  barrel  of  merchandise. 

The  Sheridan,  of  New  York,  from  New  York,  35  men,  980  tons  ;  discharged  the 
same  month  at  Liverpool,  655  bales  of  cotton,  619  tierces,  9  half  tierces,  and  47  hogs- 
heads of  clover-seed,  12  barrels  of  grass-seed,  1237  tierces  of  flax-seed,  21  hogsheads 
atid  25  kegs  of  tobacco,  9  casks  of  oil,  25  barrels  of  pot  ashes,  8  casks  of  chains,  2 
boxes  and  15  tierces  of  merchandise,  7900  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  100  tierces  of  beef, 
50  barrels  of  pork,  27  barrels  of  flour,  and  75  barrels  of  apples. 

The  Parthe/wn,  of  Boston,  fnjin  New  Orleans,  16  men,  582  tons  ;  discharged  1882 
bales  of  cotton,  and  14  barrels  of  tallow. 
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Thc  Rochester,  of  Bath,  United  States,  from  New  Orlcansi,  17  men,  563  tons;  dis- 
charged 1846  bales  of  cotton,  and  51  bales  of  hemp. 

The  Hope,  of  Duxbury,  from  New  Orleans,  22  men,  880  tons ;  discharged  30S8 
bales  of  cotton,  and  62  bundles  of  leather. 

The  Joshua  Bates,  of  Boston,  from  Boston,  21  men,  593  tons;  discharged  614  bales 
of  cotton,  60  barrels  of  pork,  300  sides  and  10  bundles  of  leather,  45  sticks  of  cedar, 
61^  tons  of  logwood,  400  boxes  of  soap,  70  hogsheads  of  tallow,  25  bundles  of  chains, 
8  casks  of  horn  tips,  and  fiO  hogsheads  of  tobacco. 

The  Thomas  P.  Cope,  of  Philadelphia,  from  Pliiladelpiiia,  25  men,  8dO  tons  ;  dis- 
charged 2281  barrels  of  rosin,  132  hogsheads  of  bark,  15  barrels  of  chrome  ore,  93 
barrels  of  seed,  180  hides,  18  hogsheads  and  1  tierce  of  clover-seed,  50  hogsheads  of 
quercitron  bark,  333  bags  of  Indian  corn,  15  casks  of  ore,  200  boxes  of  glass,  182  bales 
of  cotton,  21  bales  of  wool,  64  kegs  of  butter,  18  casks  of  tobacco,  29  casks  of  mer- 
chandise, 19  bundles  of  leather,  4  boxes  of  clocks,  10  boxes  of  clocks  and  weights,  and 
52  barrels  of  sperm  oil. 

The  John  Mac  Vicar,  of  Liver, lool,  from  Calcutta,  29  men,  648  tons ;  discharged 
2328  bags  of  sugar,  2413  bags  of  rice,  158  chests  and  6  boxes  of  indigo,  300  bags  of 
horn  shavings,  498  bags  of  saltpetre,  164  puncheons  of  rum,  1461  bags  of  turmeric, 
1068  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  50  boxes  and  179  chests  of  shellac,  4  bales  of  calf  skins, 
2  bales  of  cow  hides,  400  bales  of  jute,  400  sacks  of  linseed,  anrl  1  hogshead  of  wine. 

The  Thomas  Mellor,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  14  men,  257  tons  ;  discharged 
1646  bags  of  sugar,  507  bags  of  saltpetre,  475  bags  of  cowries,  400  sacks  and  6000 
pockets  of  linseed,  7000  buffalo  horns,  87  cases  of  castor  oil,  17  chests  of  gum  benjamin, 
and  325  bales  of  jute. 

The  Mary  Hartley,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  16  men,  408  tons;  discharged 
1448  bags  of  sugar,  893  bags  and  1000  pockets  of  rice,  675  bales  of  jute,  27  boxes  of 
lac  dye,  19  bales  of  safflower,  1549  bags  of  saltpetre,  50  chests  of  shellac,  13  bales  of 
senna  leaves,  17  chests  of  indigo,  4  cases  of  arrowroot,  193  cases  of  cowries,  and  2  cases 
of  preserves. 

The  Harvest  Home,  of  Liverpool,  from  Calcutta,  13  men,  458  tons  ;  discharged  449 
bags  of  saltpetre,  226  bags  of  sugar,  5149  bags  of  rice,  9  casks  of  tallow,  45  cases  of 
castor  oil,  180  bales  of  jute,  and  5  boxes  of  arrowroot. 

The  Australia,  of  London,  from  Bombay,  38  men,  935  tons;  discliaru:ed  2784  bales 
of  cotton,  540  bales  of  wool,  24  cases  of  gum  arabic,  50  frazils  of  coffee,  2  chests  of  tea, 
130  bales  of  munject,  6530  pieces  of  sapan  wood,  140  bundles  of  deer  horns,  9  cases 
of  cinnamon  oil,  962  bags  of  pepper,  50  frazils,  21  barrels,  and  20  bags  of  coffee,  22 
cases  of  mother-of-pearl  shells,  1,350  coils  of  rope,  10  bundles  of  hemp,  37  pieces  of 
ordnance,  797  bags  of  linseed,  109  bags  and  several  barrels  of  munject,  61  pieces  of  ivory, 
350  pieces  of  sandal  wood,  16  cases  of  gum  arabic,  and  19  cases  of  asafoetida. 

The  Camillus,  of  Liverpool,  from  Malabar  coast  and  Ceylon,  21  men,  613  tons;  dis- 
charged 208  bales  of  cow,  21  bales  of  buffalo,  and  19|  wet  hides,  6  bales  of  goat  skins, 
I  cask  and  1  case  of  hides,  900  hogsheads  of  cocoa  nut  oil,  13,127  buffalo  and  1690  detr 
horns,  76  cases  of  ginger,  3125  pieces  and  23  tons  of  sapan  wood,  18  elephants' teeth, 
8924  pieces  of  coir  junk,  1437  bags  of  pepper,  4  cases  and  2  half  cases  of  arrowroot, 
3273  ba;:;s  of  coffee,  20  bales  of  hides,  109  bales  and  1  parcel  of  cinnamon,  and  7  tons 
of  deer  horns. 

The  Boyne,  of  Newcastle,  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  9  men,  239  tons ;  discharged 
2169  bales  of  cotton. 

The  Mar;/,  of  Liverpool,  from  Old  Calabar,  19 men,  296  tons;  discharged  865  casks 
of  palm  oil,  18  pieces  of  ebony,  and  4  pieces  of  ivory. 

The  Miracle,  of  Liverpool,  from  Ichaboe,  37  men,  626  tons  ;  discharged  850  tons  of 
guano. 

The //MsAmon,  of  Liverpool,  from  Africa,  19  men,  388  tons;  discharged  1100 
cask'i  of  palm  oil. 

The  Hawhhill,  of  Kincardine,  from  Alexandria,  10  men,  179  tons;  discharged  946 
bales  of  fiax,  and  129  bales  of  cordilla. 

The  Stipula,  of  Exeter,  from  Smyrna,  7  men,  143  tons ;  discharged  77  sacks  of  cama- 
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8rcatVT57b?x';:rLl'n«<?V'"'"^°^''''."'*'  I34barreU  of  madder  roots.  35  =a.k„ 
of  yeS  ifrries       '  ^  "^"""^  ""^  "■"'''"''  ^^^"^  P'^^«^  °»"  '^°''^"°'''  ^'"J  25  sacks 

1427  b'ai*of1t«?''^i7«°l'  Greenock  from  Calcutta.  22  men.  371  tons;  discharged 
horn  tjff  m  bS  'of  ^'>f  f^''  "^^^  P""'^^''  "'■""'  J50  bales  of  jute,  162  bagf  of 
sheep'?woo    207  b«lT. '"'''•  ?  '■''''  ""^  ^'"^  ^'''^''  ^^^  ^««««  °^  ^"^t^^  «"'  '  bales  of 

bales  of  cttton^1?o?I  ?^'  Y^'lP^^^f''  .^''^'^''  ^  '"^"'  ^64  tons;  discharged  611 
of  bees'  wars?  hL    ff  !       '"'^'^"i'  u^,^^  •''"'^<^'  °*'  '•«'^^^°°'^'  ^^OO  bags  of  rice,  7  chests 

its:  2rb;gs^?i,^:.,:;:;d::nTSoio'b':^^^^^       '''  '^^^  «^  -^-'  ^«  '^^^^  °^ 

The  Edtoard  Robinson,  of  London    from  Whamnn-.    i «  r.,«^    rinn  »  j-    u         i 

4444  chests  and  1209  half  ^k^o.T  r  1  '  r^  vvhampoa,  15  men,  300  tons;  discharged 
4444  Chests  and  1202  hal    chests  of  tea,  9  catry  boxes,  and  20  cases  of  silk  piece  goods. 

ba  Jof  blL(  and  4 Af  '^'7T?''  '^'°'"  ^'"g^P^^e.  '^8  men,  816  tons;  discharged  1484 
buffalo  hdes  4;ont^"'  1  ^rl'l  '^?^'''  ^^^  ^'^'^^  °f' ^'"'  ^4  tons  of  sapan  wood,  227 
of  mothe  o'  oea.?  ,h.lf,  fio  ^^  ^  ""''^io'  f  S"""^'^^'  ^748  bags  of  sago  flour,  692  boxes 
of  Malacca  ;ane  4  .'  '.''.'1""*  ^^.'^"^"^^  °''  S"™'  ^67  bags  of  foffee,  188  bundles 
bundlefof  rauans  47  t  n!  ""'^/r.^"''"  '^'^  to'toise-sheil,  56  bags^of  buffalo  horns.  10.396 
and"t  bo/es  of  Jall^^  "  "'  '''""'  ^'"P^'^^'  ^^^  '^°''"  °f  --'^'  ^^  bundles  of  canes, 

7i4Tt?XS^tf45oJ^;;i:l;r  • '°'"  '^^"'^'"^' ''  "^^"'  ^^^  *°-  ^  ^-^-^^'^ 

47  hllf  oSTc;^[,^°"'^rK'  ^'"  ^^^r  •^"^"'  ^  •"^"'  '^^  '«"«••  discharged  160  pipes, 

ThpE'      ''^'^'•J'"'*  ^t  'T'"  ''^  ^'"^'  132  ^'^l*^*  of  wool,  and  770  bags  of  rice. 
bund^sSffii!!  IT  ^^r^^'W?"^  ^'^°^  '^^y'  "^  '"^"'  96  tons;  discharged  76 
Xplrbls   16  nit '  nf    "/^^     T"^  }  ^""^  °^  *'^^^'  ^°PP^^'  >  8  casks  of  tallow,  6  bags  of 
toppe.  bolts,  16  pieces  of  rudder  bands,  1599  horns,  and  131  bales  of  wool. 
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CHAPTER    XXXI. 

TARIFF  AND   CUSTOMS'  LAW  OF  THE    UNITED  STATES,    PASSED  AT  THE  SECOND 
SESSIONS  OF  THE  TWENTY-SEVENTH  CONGRESS  (1842). 

A.„!STncT.f;Js?aTsSlS,^^ 

heretofore  imposed  bylaw  on  the  ar  ic  esTro  tr  m  >„^^  ^T^'^l  "^  *'"'""'  "'  "«"  »fth«  d"ti''s 

from  d.U3^  the^re  si  Jbe  levierco^SiXaiX'aSdTti^r  ^^t  "ToT  ''  '''''"''' 

duty  of  five  per  centum  ad  va/<>rc,r     bZ  n n  n    ^2    '  r  P"  Pi*"'""'  ""''"^  «''""  be  levied  a 

dutj  of  tl.ree^ents  per  pourda'dufirtvoer  centum  "".""''"/''^"^'"^^  wool  there  shall  be  levied  a 
different  qualities  of  the^sameS  or  sXt'^  is  S^^^  ^Tt"^'  ^'""  '^''^"  ^°"' "'" 

aggregate  value  of  the  contents  of  the  ba  e  ba^^r  package  barh^"*  ''"""'  "^Hckage,  and  the 
at  a  rate  exceeding  seven  cents  per  no ur  ,1  fr'  ?h.lM.  "f"  J  ^^,  '"PP^'^'^^'*  by  the  appraisers, 
such  appraisal:  Provided  furt  er  "^-r  Jt  w  en  wno^^  ^  '^"'^ '"  conformity  with 

sorts,  is  imported  in  the  same  bale  baf  or  nT.l,  ,?  "^"'  1!"»bt'es,  and  different  kinds  or 
be  appraised  at  the  va  uc  of  thrfi^esf  or  nSvf  b,  f  TT'  °'  "'"  ''i'"'  '^"S-  or  package,  shall 
accordingly  :  Provided  furd.er  That  f  |  ,'^-  "•'  ''^^  ^  '^-  ■""'  *"  "  '^'"^  '''"'"S^'*  ""''■'■'°" 
voice,  at^the  same  price,  te  value  of  the  wl  oK  flluT  '^"^' •  "1  ""  "^^b-'aced  in  the  same  n- 
bale  of  the  b»st  quility     ['Sd  furtler    That   fni       ^PP^'^^'^.'^'l  according  to  the  value  of  the 

material  or  in.p.:iities,^ther  tZtSTitSV  Z^ \o^th7flr'  and'I.^ ,"  ''^^  °^^"^ 
value  to  seven  cents  oer  pound  or  iinfl»r  tU^  „         .   ^"o"'o  '"  t"e  ntecc,  and  thus  be  reduced  in 

as,  in  their  opinion,  ifvou  Id  hav  ■  cost  n    it  nPri'""  '''•  "  ^PP.'I'^^  *  '«  '^^^  ^^^^  «'  such  a  price 

duty  shall  be  charg;d  ther^n  in  coS  n  fv  L  "  .»?    "  ""-''f  n"'  ?'.'"'?  '^'^  ^^  ™P"rities,  and  a 

on  fhe  skin  shall  b'e  estimaTe^aYt^t^igffniXl'ue^  J^T""'  "'"' '""''  ^^"°'  ''"P"^'^"' 
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Srctions  II.,  v.,  Vr.,  VIII.,  and  IX.,  enumerate  tlie  various  duties,  payable  on  the  several 
articles  in  the  annexed  table. 

Section  III. —  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  tlie  passage  cf  this  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
following  duties,  tiiat  is  to  say  : — 

1st. — On  all  manufactures  of  silk  not  otherwise  specified,  except  bolting  cloths,  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  per  pound  of  sixteen  ounces ;  on  silk  bolting  cloths,  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Provided,  That  if  any  silk  manufacture  shall  be  mixed  with  gold  or  silver,  or  other  metal,  it  sliall 
pay  a  duty  of  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  III.,  clause  3rd. — On  cotton  bagging,  four  cents  per  square  yard  or  any  other  manu- 
facture not  otherwise  specified,  suitable  for  'he  uses  to  which  cotton  bagging  is  applied,  whether 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  hemp  or  flax,  or  any  other  material,  or  imported  under  the 
designation  of  gunny  cloth,  or  any  other  appellation,  and  without  regard  to  the  weight  or  width,  a 
duty  of  five  cents  per  square  yard. 

Section  IV. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  passage  of  tliis  act,  there 
shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  the 
following  duties,  that  is  to  say  : — 

1st. — On  iron  in  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufactured  in  whole  or  in  part  by  rolling,  seventeen  dol- 
lars per  ton ;  on  bar  or  bolt  iron,  made  wholly  or  in  part  by  rolling,  twenty-five  dollars  per  ton. 
Provided,  That  all  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops,  or  other  form,  less  finished  than  iron  in  bars  or  bolts, 
and  more  advanced  than  pig  iron,  except  castings,  shall  be  rated  as  iron  in  bars  ar  bolt,  and  pa* 
a  duty  accordingly.  Provided  also.  That  ii.n,  imported  prior  to  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1843, 
in  bars  or  otherwise,  for  railways  and  inclined  planes,  sliall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  tiie  provi- 
sions of  existing  laws,  exempting  it  from  the  payment  of  duty  on  proof  of  its  having  been  actually 
and  permanently  laid  down  for  use  on  any  railway  or  inclined  plane  prior  to  the  3rd  day  of  March, 
1843,  and  ai'  such  iron  imported  from  and  after  the  date  aforesaid,  shall  be  subject  to  pay  the  duty 
on  rolled  iron. 

Section  VII. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That,  from  and  after  the  day  and  year  aforesaid, 
there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  the  importation  of  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned, 
the  following  rates  of  duty,  that  is  to  say  : — 

2nd. — On  all  books  printed  in  the  English  language,  or  of  which  English  forms  the  text, 
when  bound,  thirty  cents  per  pound,  when  in  sheets  or  boards,  twenty  cents  per  pound.  Pro- 
vided, That  whenever  the  importe.  shall  prove,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  when  the 
goods  are  entered,  that  any  such  book  has  been  printed  and  published  abroad  more  than  one 
year,  and  not  republished  in  this  country,  or  has  been  printed  and  publisheJ  abroad  more 
than  five  years  before  such  importation,  then,  and  in  such  case,  the  said  books  shall  be  ad- 
mitted at  one-half  of  the  above  rate  of  duties.  Provided,  That  the  said  terms  of  one  year  and 
five  years,  shall  in  no  case  commence,  or  be  computed  at  and  from  a  day  before  the  passing  of  this 
act ;  on  all  books  printed  in  Latin  or  Greek,  or  in  which  either  language  forms  the  text,  when 
bound,  fifteen  cents  per  pound  ;  when  unbound,  thirteen  cents  per  pound  ;  on  all  books  printed  in 
Hebrew,  or  of  which  that  language  forms  the  text,  when  bound,  ten  cents  per  pound,  and  when 
unbound,  eight  cents  per  pound.  Provided,  That  all  books  printed  in  foreign  languages,  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew  excepted,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume,  when  bound  or  in  l)oards, 
and  wiien  in  sheets  or  pamphlets,  fifteen  cents  per  pound ;  and  editions  of  works  in  the  Greek, 
Latin,  Hebrew,  or  English  languages,  which  have  been  printed  forty  years  prior  to  the  date  of 
importation,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume  ;  and  all  reports  of  legislative  committees, 
appointed  under  foreign  governments,  sliall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  volume ;  on  polyglots, 
lexicons,  and  dictionaries,  five  cents  per  pound  ;  on  books  of  engravings  or  plates,  with  or  without 
letterpress,  whether  bound  or  unbound,  and  on  maps  and  charts,  twenty  per  cen,  urn  ad  valorem. 

Section  X. — And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  on  all  articles  not  herein  enumerated  or  pro- 
vided for,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Section  XI. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  an  addition  often  per  centum  shall  be  made  to 
the  several  rates  of  duties  by  this  act  imposed,  in  respect  to  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
the  importation  of  which,  in  American  or  foreign  vessels,  a  specific  discrimination  between  them  is 
not  herein  made,  which,  from  and  after  the  time  when  this  act  shall  take  effect  and  go  into  operation, 
shall  be  i"!p.  -ted  in  ships  or  vessels  not  of  the  United  States  ;  and  that  a  further  addition  of  ten 
per  cri'tt  u^  iil  be  made  to  the  several  rates  of  duties  imposed  by  this  act  on  all  goods,  wares, 
and  ii^'icl  ..ruise,  which  shall  be  imported  from  any  port  or  place  east  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  foijigv:  '  .  jsels.  Provided,  That  these  additional  duties  shall  not  apply  to  goods',  wares,  or  mer- 
cliandi-i  which  shall  be  imported  after  tlie  day  that  this  act  goes  into  operation,  in  ships  or  vessels 
••lot  of  the  United  States,  entitled  by  treaty  or  by  any  act  or  acts  of  Congress,  to  be  entered  in  the 
por's  of  the  United  States,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  shall  then  be  paid  on  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  in  sliipt  or  vessels  o*  the  United  States. 

Sectios  XII. — And  be  it  further  eam^ieA,  That  on  and  aft^r  the  day  tiiis  act  goes  into  operation, 
the  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  «f  merchandise,  shall  b^  paid  in  cash  :  Provided.  That  in  all 
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cases  of  failure  or  neglect  to  pay  the  duties,  on  completion  of  the  entry,  the  said  eoods,  wart-s,  or 
mcrcimndise,  shall  be  taken  possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  there 
to  be  kept  with  due  and  reasonable  care,  at  the  charge  and  risk  of  the  owner,  importer,  consignee, 
or  agent ;  and  if  any  such  goods  remain  in  public  store  beyond  sixty  days  (except  in  the  ease  of 
goods  imported  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  remaining  lor  the  space  of  ninety  days) 
without  payment  of  the  duties  thereon,  tiien  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  or  such  quantities 
thereof  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties,  shall  be  appraised  and  sold  by  the  col- 
lector, at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the 
time  prescribed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  Treasury  department ;  and  at  said  public  sale,  dis- 
tinct printed  catalogues,  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  appraised  value  affixed  thereto,  shall  be 
distributed  among  the  persons  at  said  sale ;  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given,  before 
such  sale,  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  such  goods  ;  and  the  proceeds 
of  said  sales,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in  question,  together  with  all 
other  charges  and  expenses,  including  interest  on  the  duties  from  the  date  of  entry  at  the  rate  of 
six  per  centum  per  annum,  shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  duties  ;  and  any  balance  of  money 
remaining,  over  and  phove  the  full  amount  of  duties,  charges,  and  expenses  and  interest  aforesaid, 
as  well  as  such  quantities  of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  may  not  have  been  sold  for  the 
purposes  before-mentioned,  sliall  be  delivered,  and  the  money  paid  over  by  the  collector  to  tlio 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  receipts  taken  for  the  same  :— 

And  provided.  That  if  no  claim  be  made  by  such  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  for  the 
portion  of  the  goods  winch  may  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  collector,  after  such  sale,  the  said  goods 
shall  be  forthwitli  r-Mmed  to  the  public  stores,  there  to  be  kept  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the 
owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  agent,  until  claimed  or  sold  for  storage  agreeably  to  law;  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  icr  duties  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  often  days  after  such  sale,  shall, 
after  payment  of  dutios  und  all  expenses  aforesaid,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  be  paid  by  the 
collector  into  the  Treasury,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  tiiecase  of  unclaimed  goods  in  the  next 
succeeding  section  of  this  act :  And  provided  further,  That  when  any  goods  are  of  a  perishable 
nature,   hey  %hall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Section  '  Ifl.—And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  previous  to  the  sale  of  any  unclaimed  goods, 
the  said  colkc^f  shall  procure  an  inventory  and  appraisement  thereof  to  be  made,  and  to  be  verified 
on  oath  oraflirniation,  by  two  or  more  respectable  merchants,  before  the  said  collector,  and  to  remain 
with  him  ;  and  said  collector  shall  afterwards  cause  said  goods  to  he  advertised  and  sold,  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  act,  and,  after  retaining  the  duties  thereon,  agreeably  to  inventory 
and  appraisement,  and  interest  and  charges  aforesaid,  shall  pay  the  overplus,  if  any  there  be,  into 
the  Treasury  of  tiie  United  States,  there  to  remain  for  the  use  of  the  owner  or  owners,  who  shall 
upon  the  due  proof  of  his,  her,  or  tlieir  property,  be  entitled  to  receive  the  same ;  for  which  pur- 
pose the  collector  shall  transmit,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  appraisement, 
and  account  of  sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  sold,  their 
contents,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place  whence  they  were 
imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  said  goods  were 
consigned  in  the  manifest;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collector  shall  exonerate  the  master 
or  person  having  the  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel  in  which  said  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof:  Provided,  That  so 
much  of  the  fifty-sixth  section  of  tlie  general  collection  law  of  2nd  of  March,  1799,  which  provides 
for  the  storage  of  unclaimed  merchandise,  as  conflicts  with  the  provision  of  this  act,  shall  be  and 
is  hereby  repealed  :  Provided  also,  That  when  goods  are  of  a  perishable  nature,  they  shall  be  sold 
forthwitli. 

Section  XI V.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  law  goes  into  effect, 
there  shdl  be  allowed  a  drawback  on  foreign  sugar  refined  in  the  United  States,  and  exported  there^ 
from,  equal  in  amount  to  the  duty  paid  <.n  foreign  sugar  from  which  it  shall  be  manufactured,  to  be 
ascertained  under  such  regulations  as  shall  he  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  no 
more  ;  and  on  spirits  distilled  from  foreign  molasses,  a  drawback  of  five  cents  per  gallon,  till  the 
1st  day  of  January,  1843,  when  it  shall  be  reduced  one  per  cent  per  gallon  ;  and  annually,  on  the  1st 
day  of  January  thereafter,  the  said  drawback  shall  be  reduced  one  cent  per  gallon,  until  the  same 
shall  be  wholly  discontinued  :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  alter  or  repeal  any  law  now  in 
force  regulating  the  exportation  of  sugar  refined,  or  spirits  distilled  from  molasses  in  the  United 
States,  except  as  to  the  rates  of  duties  and  drawbacks. 

Section  XV.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  the  case  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into  opeR.tion,  and  entitled  to  debenture  under  existing 
laws,  no  drawback  of  the  duties  shall  be  allowed  on  the  same,  unless  said  goods,  wares,  or  mer- 
chandise, shall  be  exported  from  the  United  States  within  three  vears  from  date  of  importation  of 
the  same  ;  nor  shall  the  additional  rate  f  duty  levietl  by  this  act  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
imported  in  foreign  vessels,  be  refunded  in  case  of  re-exportation  :  Provided,  That  two  and  onel 
half  per  centum  on  the  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed,  except  on  foreign  refined  sugars,  shall 
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be  retained,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  by  the  collectors  paying  such  drawbacks  respectively  ; 
und  in  tlie  case  of  foreign  refined  sugars,  ten  per  centum  shall  be  so  retained. 

Section  XVI.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  where  there  is  or  shall  be  imposed 
any  arf  vnlorem  rate  of  duty  on  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and 
m  all  cases  where  the  duty  imposed  shall  by  law  be  regulated  by,  or  directed  to  be  estimated  or  based 
upon,  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  of  auy  specified  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wajes,  or 
merchandise,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector,  within  whose  district  the  same  shall  be  imported 
or  entered,  to  cause  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  thereof,  at  the  time  when  purchased, 
in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  from  which  the  same  shall  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States,  or  of  the  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  be  appraised,  estimated, 
and  ascertained,  and  to  such  value  or  price,  to  be  ascertained  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  act, 
shall  be  added  all  costs  and  charges,  except  insurance,  including  in  every  case  charges  for  commis- 
sion at  the  usual  rates,  as  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  whicii 
duties  shall  be  assessed.  And  it  shall,  in  every  such  case,  be  the  duty  of  ihe  appraisers  of  tiic 
United  States,  and  every  of  them,  and  every  person  who  shall  act  as  such  appraiser,  or  of  the  col- 
lector and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  by  all  the  reasonable  ways  and  means  in  his  or  their 
power,  to  ascertain,  estimate,  and  appraise  the  true  and  actual  market  value  and  wholesale  price, 
any  invoice  or  affidavit  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  of  the  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
at  the  time  purchased,  and  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  same  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  such  yards,  parcels,  or  quantities,  and 
such  actual  market  value  or  wiiolesale  price  of  every  of  them  as  the  case  may  require  ;  and  all  sucli 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  being  manufactured  of  wool,  or  whereof  wool  shall  be  a  component 
part,  which  shall  be  imported  into  the  United  States  in  an  unfinished  condition,  shall,  iu  everv 
such  appraisal,  be  taken,  deemed,  and  estimated  to  have  been,  at  the  time  purchased,  and  place 
whence  the  same  were  imported  into  the  United  States,  of  as  great  value  as  if  the  same  had  been 
entirely  finished :  Provided,  That  in  all  cases  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duty,  or  on  which  the  duties  are  to  be  levied  upon  on  the  value  of  the  square  yard,  and 
in  all  cases  where  any  specific  quantity  or  parcel  of  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  have 
been  imported  into  the  United  States  from  a  country  in  which  the  same  have  not  been  manufac- 
tured or  produced,  the  foreign  value  shall  be  appraised  and  estimated  according  to  the  current 
market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  similar  articles  at  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  of  pro- 
duction or  manufacture,  at  the  period  of  the  CNportation  of  said  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise, 
to  the  United  States. 

XVII.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  Thai;  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  appraisers,  or  the  collector 
and  naval  officer,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  call  before  them  and  examine,  upon  oath  or  affirmation, 
any  owner,  importer,  consignee,  or  other  person  touching  any  matter  or  thing  which  they  may 
deem  material  in  ascertaining  the  true  market  value  or  wholesale  price  of  any  merchandise  im- 
ported, and  to  require  the  production,  on  oath  or  affirmation,  to  the  collector  or  to  any  permanent 
appraiser,  of  any  letters,  accounU,  or  invoices,  in  his  possession,  relating  to  the  same,  for  whicli 
purpose  they  are  hereby  respectively  authorised  to  administer  oaths  and  affirmations  ;  and  if  any 
person  so  called  shall  neglect  or  refuse  to  attend,  or  shall  decline  to  answer,  or  shall,  if  requiredf, 
refuse  to  answer  in  writing  any  interrogatones,  and  subscribe  his  name  to  his  deposition,  or  to 
l)roduce  such  papers,  when  so  required,  he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
100  dollars  ;  and  if  such  person  b;  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  appraisement  whicli  the 
said  appraisers,  or  collector  and  nav.il  officer,  wliere  there  a-e  no  legal  appraisers,  may  make  of  tlie 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  sh-aH  be  finj'  and  conclusive,  any  act  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing ;  and  any  person  who  shall  wilfully  and  corruptly  swear  or  affirm  falsely  on  such  examination, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  perjury  ;  and  if  he  be  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  the  merchandise 
shall  be  forfeited  :  and  all  testimony  in  writing  or  depositions  taken  by  virtue  cf  this  section,  shall 
be  filed  in  the  collector's  office,  and  preserved  for  future  use  of  reference,  or  be  transmitted  to  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury,  when  he  shall  require  the  same  :  Provided,  That  if  the  importer,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee,  of  any  such  goods,  shall  be  dissatisfied  with  the  appraisement,  and  shall  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  requisitions,  he  may  forthwith  give  notice  to  the  collector,  in  writing, 
of  such  dissatisfaction  ;  on  the  receipt  of  which,  the  collector  shall  select  two  discreet  and  expe- 
rienced merchants,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  familiar  with  the  character  and  value  of  the  goods 
in  question,  to  examine  and  appraise  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  foregoing  provisions  ;  and  if  they 
shall  disagree,  the  collector  shall  decide  between  them  ;  and  the  appraisement  thus  determined 
shall  be  final,  and  deemed  and  taken  to  be  the  true  value  of  said  goods,  and  the  duties  shall  be 
levied  thereon  accordingly,  any  act  of  Congress  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding  :  Provided  also, 
Thu'  in  all  cases  where  tlie  actual  value  to  he  appraised,  estimated,  and  ascertained  as  herein 
before  stated,  of  any  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  subject 
to  any  ad  valorem  duty^  or  whereon  the  duty  is  regulated  by  or  directed  to  be  imposed  or  levied  on 
the  value  of  the  square  yard,  or  other  parcel  or  quantity  thereof  shall  exceed  by  ten  per  centum  or 
more  the  invoice  value,  then,  in  addition  to  the  duty  imposed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be 
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levied  and  collected  on  the  same  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  fifty  per  centum  of  the  diitv  im- 
posed on  the  same,  when  fairly  invoiced. 

■  ?^^  1 1-— And  be  it  furtiier  enacted.  That  the  several  collectors  be,  and  they  are  hereby  autho- 
rised, under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  whenever 
they  shall  deem  it  necessary  to  protect  and  secure  the  revenue  of  the  United  States  against  frauds 
and  under-yaluation,  and  tiie  sami.  .s  practicable,  to  take  the  amount  of  duties  chargeable  on  any 
article  bearing  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  duty,  in  the  article  itself,  according  to  the  proportion  or  rate 
per  centum  of  the  duty  on  said  article  >  and  such  goods,  so  taken,  the  collector  shall  cause  to  be 
sold  at  public  auction,  within  twenty  days  from  the  time  of  taking  the  same,  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed in  this  act,  and  place  the  proceeds  arising  from  such  sale  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
states  :  Provided,  That  the  collector  or  appraiser  shall  not  be  allowed  any  fees  or  commission  for 
takmg  and  disposing  of  said  goods,  and  paying  the  proceeds  thereof  into  the  Treasury,  other  than 
are  now  allowed  by  law. 

.  /i^T^"^  ^®  "  '^"'■'i'^r  «"?ctrd.  That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  wilfully,  with  intent 
to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  United  States,  smuggle  or  clandestinely  introduce  into  the  United 
.States,  any  goods  wares,  or  merchandise,  subject  to  duty  by  law,  and  which  should  have  been  in- 
voiced,  without  paying  or  accounting  for  the  duty,  or  shall  make  out,  or  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass, 
through  the  Custom-house,  any  false,  forged,  or  fraudulent  invoice,  every  sucii  person,  Jiis  her 
Of  their  aiders  and  abettors,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  5000  dollars,  or  imprisoned  for  any  term  of  time  not  ex- 
ceedii^  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

XX.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid,  on  each  and 
every  non-enumerated  article  which  bears  a  similitude,  either  in  material,  quality,  texture,  or  the 
use  to  which  It  may  be  applied,  to  any  enumerated  article  chargeable  with  duty,  the  same  rate  of 
duty  w  iich  IS  levied  and  charged  on  the  enumerated  article  which  it  most  resembles,  in  any  of  the 
particulars  before-mentioned  ;  and  if  any  non-enumerated  article  equally  resembles  two  or  more 
enumerated  articles,  on  which  different  rates  of  duty  are  chargeable,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected 
and  paid,  on  sucii  non-enumerated  article,  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  is  chargeable  on  the  article 
which  It  resembles  paying  the  highest  duty ;  and  on  all  articles  manufactured  from  two  or  more 
materials,  the  duty  shall  be  assessed  at  the  highest  rates  at  which  any  of  its  component  parts  may 

XXL— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  collector  shall  designate  on  the  invoice,  at  least 
one  package  of  every  invoice,  and  one  package  at  least  of  every  ten  packages  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  and  a  greater  number  should  he  or  either  of  the  appraisers  deem  it  necessary,  im- 
ported into  such  port,  to  be  opened,  examined,  and  appraised,  and  shall  order  the  package  or 
packages  so  designated  to  the  public  stores  for  examination;  and  if  any  package  be  found  by  the 
appraisers  to  contain  any  article  not  specified  in  tiie  invoice,  and  they,  or  a  majority  of  them,  shall 
be  ot  opinion  that  such  article  was  omitted  in  tlie  invoice  witii  fraudulent  intent  on  the  part  of  the 
shipper,  owner,  or  agent,  the  contents  of  the  entire  package  in  which  the  article  may  be  shall  be 
torteited;  but  if  said  appraisers  shall  be  of  opinion  that  no  sucii  fraudulent  intent  existed,  then 
the  value  of  such  article  shall  be  added  to  tlie  entry,  and  tiie  duties  thereon  paid  accordingly,  and 
the  same  shall  be  de  ivered  to  the  importer,  agent,  or  consignee  :  Provided,  That  such  forfeiture 
may  be  remitted  by  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  production  of  evidence,  satisfactory  to 
him  that  no  fraud  was  intended :  Provided  further,  That  if,  on  the  opening  of  the  package  or 
packages  of  goods,  a  deficiency  of  any  article  shall  be  found,  on  examination  of  the  appraiseil,  the 
«ime  shall  be  certified  to  the  collector  on  the  invoice,  and  an  allowance  be  made  in  estimating  the 

XXII.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  Tliat  where  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  shall  be  entered 
at  ports  where  there  are  no  appraisers,  the  mode  hereinbefore  prescribed  of  ascertaining  the  foreicn 
value  thereof  shall  be  carefully  observed  by  the  revenue  officers,  to  whom  is  committed  the  esti- 
mating  and  collection  of  d-ities. 

XXIII.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  siiall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
trom  time  to  time,  to  establish  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  tlie' 
United  states,  to  secure  a  just,  faithful,  and  impartial  appraisal  of  all  goods,  wares,  and  mercliari- 
dise.as  aforesaid,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  just  and  proper  entries  of  such  actual  mar- 
Ket  value,  or  wholesale  prices  thereof,  and  of  the  square  yards,  parcels,  or  other  quantities  as  the 
case  may  require,  and  of  such  actual  market  value  wholesale  price  of  every  of  them 

XXI  v.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  all  collectors,  and  other  officers 
ot  the  customs,  to  execute  and  carry  into  effect  all  instructions  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury 
relative  to  the  execution  of  the  revenue  laws  ;  and  in  case  any  difficulty  shall  arise  as  to  the  true 
construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws ;  and  in  case  any  difficulty  shall  ari«e  as 
to  the  true  construction  or  meaning  of  any  part  of  such  revenue  laws,  the  decision  of  the  secretary 
ol  the  Ireasury  shall  be  conclusive  and  binding  upon  all  such  collectors  and  other  officers  of  the 
customs. 

XXV.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apjily  to  goods 
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im  of  the  duty  im- 


sliippcd  in  any  vcsst  I  bound  to  any  port  of  the  United  States,  actually  having  lift  her  last  port  of 
lading  eastward  of  tlie  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  beyond  (ape  Horn,  prior  to  tlin  1  at  day  of  Septem- 
ber, 1842:  and  all  legal  provisions  and  regulations  existing  immediately  before  the  OOtli  day  of 
June,  1842,  shall  be  applied  to  importations  wiiich  may  be  made  in  vessels  which  have  left  such 
last  port  of  lading  eastward  of  the  Capt  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  prior  to  said  lat  day  of 
September,  1842. 

XXVL  — And  be  it  furtiier  enacted.  That  laws  existing  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1842,  shall  ex- 
tend to  and  be  in  force  for  the  collection  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  act,  on  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  imported  into  the  United  States,  and  for  the  recovery,  collection,  distribution,  and 
remission  of  all  Hues,  penalties,  and  forfeitures,  and  for  the  allowance  of  the  drawbacks  by  this  act 
authorised,  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if  every  regulation,  restriction,  penalty,  forfeiture,  provision, 
clause,  matter,  and  thing,  in  the  said  laws  contained,  had  been  inserted  in  and  re-enacted  by  thir 
act.  And  that  all  provisions  of  any  former  law  inconsistent  with  tliis  act,  shall  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby  repealed. 

XX  VI  [.—And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
annually,  to  ascertain  whether,  for  tlie  year  ending  on  the  30th  of  June  next  preceding,  the  duty  on 
any  articles  lias  exceeded  thirty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  the  average  wholesale  market  value 
of  siicii  articles,  in  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States  for  the  preceding  year  ;  iij,  if  so,  he  shall 
report  a  tabular  statement  of  such  articles  and  excess  of  duty  to  Congress  at  the  commencement  of 
the  next  annual  session  thereof,  with  such  observations  and  recommendations  as  he  may  deem  ne- 
cessary for  the  improvement  of  the  revenue. 

XXVIII.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  importation  of  all  indecent  and  obscene  prints, 
paintings,  lithographs,  engravings,  and  transparencies,  is  hereby  prohibited ;  and  no  invoice  of 
packages  whatever,  or  any  part  tliereof,  shall  be  admitted  to  entry,  in  which  any  such  articles  are 
contained ;  and  all  invoices  and  packages,  whereof  any  siicli  article  shall  compose  a  part,  are  hereby 
declared  to  be  liable  to  be  proceeded  against,  seized  and  forfeited,  by  due  course  of  law,  and  the 
said  articles  shall  be  forthwitli  destroyed. 

XXIX.— And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  wherever  the  word  "  ton"  is  used  in  this  act,  in  re- 
ference to  weigiit,  it  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  twenty  hundred  weight,  each  hundred  weight 
being  1 121bs.  avoirdupois. 

XXX.— And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  so  long  as  the  distribution  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  directed  to  be  made  among  the  several  states,  territories,  and  district  of 
Columbia,  by  tiie  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  appropriate  the  Proceeds  of  the  Sales  of  the  Public  Lands, 
and  to  grant  pre-emption  Rights,"  shall  be  and  remains  suspended  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  of  the 
proviso  of  the  sixtli  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  tiie  ten  per  centum  of  the  said  proceeds  directed 
to  be  paid  by  the  said  act  to  the  several  states  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  Michigan,  siiall  also  be  and  remain  suspended. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

WILLIE  P.  MANGUM,  President  of  the  Senate, /»ro  to/i/jon?. 

Approved  August  30th,  1842. 

JOHN  TYLER. 
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A  R  T  I  C  L  B  8. 


Abfynth 

Acacia,  or  gum  Arabic 

Aixnrdiona 

Acetate  of  lead,  or  white  lead.'..'..!.' 

potaiM 

quicktilver 

Acid,  Dnracic 

tartaric,  in  crystal!  or  powder. . 

All  other  acidt 

Acoma 

Adbeaive  felt,  for  coreriog  ihips*  botl 
torn* 

pUiter,  aalr* 

A<liantlium 

Adiea 

Agaric , , 

Agate* , 

Alabaater  and  apar  ornaments 

Alba,  canella  

Alcomoque  bark 

Ale,  in  battles  (oo  duty  on  bottles)... 

otherwise  than  In  bottles 

Alkermes 

Almond* 

oil  of 

Almond  paste , 

Aloe* 

Alum 

Amber, 

bead* 

Ambergri* 

Amethyst 

Ammonia 

Ammunitioo,  riz.  ;— 

Shot  and  cannon  ball* 

Gunpowder 

Hn*lcet  ball 

Anatomical  preparations,  if  specially 

imparted 

Anchories 

- —  in  battles  ur  kegs 

Angora  goat's  wool,  or  hair.. . , 
Auunal*  imported  for  breed.., 

Annatto 

Aniieed 

Antimony,  crude 

Antique  oil 

Antiquities,  specially  imported. 
not  specially  imported,  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  they 

are  composed 

Any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of 

the  growth,  produce,  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  or  uf  its 

Aahnrie*,  upon  which  no  drawback, 

bounty,  or  allowance   hare   been 

paid 

AfOthecarie*'  phial*  and  bolUea,  six 

ounces,  and  under 

exceeding  the  capacity  of  six, 

and  Bot  exceeding  the  capacity  of 

sixteen  ounces  each 


D  U  T I  B  8. 

60  cents  per  gallou 

free, 

30  per  cent. 

i  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

S  per  cent. 

1  per  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent, 

free. 
30  per  cent, 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

7  per  rent, 

30  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

free. 

20  cents  per  gallon. 

1.1  cenuper  gallon, 

30  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

0  cents  per  lb. 
3B  per  cent. 

free. 

li  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

2S  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

100  cenu  per  barrel 

20  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent, 

free. 
35  per  cent. 

(iee. 


A  R  T  1  C  L  B  8. 


DUT1B8. 


free. 
Idlr.TSets.  pergross. 


Apparatus,  philoaaphical,  specially 
iroporled  by  order  and  for  the  use 
of  any  aociety  incorporatuil  fur  phi' 
Inaophiual  or  literary  piirpoHi'a,  or 
for  the  eoccuragenient  ul  the  line 
ariK,  or  by  ardor  and  for  the  uw  of 
aiiv  Heniinar^  nf  learning,  school,  or 
college,  within  Ihti  I'nited  Statea  uf 

the  territories  thereof 

not  apecially  imported,  accord- 
ing to  the  materials  of  which  they 

are  composed 

Armenian  Ixile  and  atone 

Argent  rlrum 

Aryol 

Arms,  fire,  except  muskets  and  rifles. 

— —  side 

Arrowroot 

Articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manuracture  ot  the  United  Stales, 
or  its  territories,  and  of  its  fisheries 

all,  composed  wholly  or  chiefly 

in  quantity  of  gold,  silver,  pearl, 
and  precious  stooen,  not  otherwise 

specified 

all,  not  free,  and  not  subject  to 

any  other  rate  nf  duty 

^—  manufactured  from  copper,  or  of 
which  copper  is  the  material  of 
chief  ralue,  not  otherwise  specified 

all,  '.mported  for  the  use  of  the 

United  States 

Artificial    feathers   and    flowers,   or 

pans  thereof 

Aaafoetida 

Asses' skins 

imitation  of 

Ava  root 

Awl  hafts 

Ayr  stone* 

Bacon 

Baggage,  personal,  in  actual  uae 

Bagging,  not  otherwise  specified,  suit- 
able  for  the  uses  to  which  cotton 

bagging  is  applied 

Bags,  gras 


ftra. 


20  per  cent, 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent, 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 


30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent, 
free. 

35  per  cent. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 

ditio. 

free. 

30  per  cent, 

3  cents  per  lb. 

free. 


gunny. 
Baiacs  . 


ripparel,  wearing,  and  other  personal 
oagEaa 


baggage  in  actual  iise- 


S  dls.15  cts.per  gross. 
free. 


Balls,  billiard 

Balaams,  all  kinds  of  cosmetic 

Bamboo*,  unmanufactured 

Bark  of  cork  trees,  unmanufactured. 

-  Peruvian 

-  all  not  apecially  mentioned.,... 

Barley , 

peari 

Barytea,salphateof 

Bar,  wood 

Barilla 

Baskets,  wood  or  osier 

palmleaf 

straw , , 

graas 

Bast  ropes 


5  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

25  per  cent, 

ditto. 

14  ceutsper  sq.  yd. 

33  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

dilln. 

30  per  cent. 

30  cents  per  bushel. 

3  cents,  per  lb. 

i  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 

ditio. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
4^  cents  per  lb. 
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Battledn'ni 

Bny  water  or  bay  rum... 
Bay  ««>.  ur  myrtis  warn. 

B.iflllii..i 

Bcadi  of  pnoioiia  alonM 

goU  and  sUirar. 

all  other 

Bvana,  Tonkay 

Vanilla 

allnihar,nolap«oiallyin«ntioned 

Bed  featfaon 
R«ar. 


D  U  T  I  K  8. 


Haer  In  bottla* .., 

Brer  olberwlae  than  In  botlUa.. 

Reea'-wax 

Bellowa 

Benzotea 

Henaolll 

"d.tpreait*,  or  coTi-ra  inailc  of  the 
scraps  or  waalo  endaof  prialed  call 
con  aewed  together,  not  tiiltject  tn 
the  reKiilatiiina  on  col  Ion  clollia,,,. 

Bt  Us,  of  bell  metal,  fit  ouly  to  be  rc- 
■oaniifactiired 

Bi"  I  ica  uaud  for  d  yelng,  all  ■ 

Juniper 

Bexoar  •tunea 

Birda 

Bitter  apple 

Hitunien , 

Black , ivory. , 

Black,  Umjp , 

Black  lead  powder , 

Blackiug 

Bladders 

Black  lead  peneiU , 

Blanket*,  the  Talu«  not  exceeding 
aeyeoty-Ave  centa  each,  and  dinien- 
alona  not  ezceediug  aeventy-two  by 
flfly  inchea,  nor  leal  than  forty-five 
liy  sixty 

all  other  woollen 

of  mohair  or  2<iata*  hair... .. 

Bleaching  powders 

Blue  vitriol 

Blooma,  iron  in,  aubject  lo  the  sume 
duty  aa  iron  in  bolta  or  bnrs 

Boards,  rough 

Bobbin  wire,  covered  with  cotton... 

Bocking 

Boiler  plates 

Bolting  cloths 

Bolts,  copptfr 

composition 

Bonnets,  unenumerated . . 

muslin 

silk  or  aatin 

Bonnet  wire,  covered  with  silk 

-  covered  with  cotton  thread  or 
othe  r  material 

Bone,  tip 

Done,  wnale,  other  manufacture-^  of.. 

not  of  the  American  fisheries  . . . 

manufactures  of 

Boots 

laced,  silk  or  satin  for  children. . 

Bootees,  for  women  or  men,  silk 

lloota  and  bootees,  men's,  of  leather.. 

-  womfn'a,  of  leather 

children'a  of  leather 

Bookbindera'  n|;ate  ferrala 

Booka,  blank,  bnunJ 

blank,  unbound 

Latin,  bound 

Latin,  unbound 

Greek,  unbound 

Greek,  bound 

English,  bound 

English,  in  sheets  or  boards  .... 

-  apeiJally  imported  for  the  use  of 
an  incorporated  institution 

Hebrew,  or  of  which  that  lan- 
guage forms  the  text  when  bound  , 

unbound 

printed    in    foreign    languages, 


SO  per  cent. 
Sit  per  cent, 
*0  par  o«Dt, 
ditto. 
7  per  ornt. 
U  per  cant. 

ditto. 

SO  par  cent. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

!IA  per  cent. 

S  cents  per  lb. 

20  rents  (x-r  gallon. 

13  rente  per  gallon, 

IS  per  cent. 

3*  percent 

3U  ppr  cent. 

ditto. 


A  R  T  I  0  L  B  8. 


30  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 
'to  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

riilti). 

ditto. 
1  cent  piT  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
lit  per  cent. 


IS  per  cent, 
as  per  cent. 
10  per  cent. 
I  cent  per  lb. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

90  per  cent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

It  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
4  cents  per  lli. 

30  per  cent. 

3S  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 
2  linllara  each. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

S  per  cent, 

20  per  cent. 

12}  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

I  dir.  25  CIS.  per  pair. 

25  cents  per  pair. 

75  cents  per  pair. 

I  illr.  25cts.pt'r  pair, 

50  cents  per  pair. 

13  cents  per  pair. 

7  per  cent. 

20  crnts  per  lb. 

IS  centa  per  lb. 

ditto. 

13  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
IS  cents  per  lb. 
30  cents  per  lb. 
20  cents  per  lb. 

free 

10  cents  per  lb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 


Latin,  Greek  and  Habraw  excepted, 
bound  or  In  boarda 

Booka,  in  aheeta  or  pamphleia 

editinna  of  worlia  In  the  Greek, 

Latin,   Hebrew,  and  Bngliah   lan- 

J[nsges  which  hate  been  printed 
arty  years  prior  to  the  date  of  im- 
portation   

reports  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees appointed  under  foreign 
goverunenia 

polyglots,  lexiooDs,  and  diction 

ariea 

of  engravings  or  plates,  with  or 

willinat  letterpreas 

pmrraaional,  of  peraona  arriving 

In  the  United  States 

Booka  (See  Act,  sec.  7,  clause  2). 

Boot  web 

Borax,  or  Tlncal 

Botany,  specimens  in,  if  specially  im 
ported  for  the  lue  of  an  incorpo 
rated  Inxiiiitlon 

Bottles,  apothecaries',  rxceedlng  the 
capacity  of  six  and  not  excerding 
the  capacity  of  sixteen  ounces  each 

—  black  glass,  not  exceeding  one 
quart 

—  black  glaas,  exceeding  one  quart 

—  perfumery  and  fancy,  not  ex- 
ceeriiog  the  capacity  of  four  ouncea 
each 

exceeding  four  ouncea  and  uoi 

exceeding  sixteen  ounces  .... 

Bongiea 

Boxes  japanned  dressing 

-  ahell,  not  otherwiae  enumerated 

not  othrrwiae  apecified  .... 

Box  bnartis,  paper 

Bracelets,  gold  or  set 

-  Kilt 

-  hair 

Brads,    not  exceeding  16  oz.  to  the 

1000 

exceeding  16  oa.  to  the  lOOO 

Brandy  (according  to  pnxif) 

Brass,  manufacturea  of,  not  otherwiae 

enumerated 

—  in  plates  or  sheets 

—  in  bara , , 

in  pigs  

—  old,  only  fit  to  he  re-manufac 
tured , 


00TIB8. 


A  lents  per  vol, 
IS  cents  per  Ift. 


—  wire 

—  rolled 

battery 

Studs  

-  Screws 

Braiiera'  rods  of  3-l6tbs  to  10-16tha 

of  an  inch  diameter 

Brazil  paste,  or  Pasta  de  Brazil 

pebble 

pebblea  prepared  for  spectacles . 

Bricks 

Briiastone,  crude 

rolled 

Briatol  stones 

Hristlea 

Bronze  casts 

all  manufaciares  of. 

powder 

•  pale,  yellow,  white,  and  red 

- — '  liquid,  gold  or  bronze  colour  . . . 
Brown,  Spanish,  dry 

ditto,      in  oil 

Bruciue 

Buckles  of  copper,  brass,  iron,  steel, 

pewter,  tin,  lead,  or  of  which  either 
of  these  articles  is  •  component 
material 

BncUes,  chiefly  of  gold  or  silver.. . 

Buckram 

Building  stonei 

Bollnunes 

Bulbs,  or  bulboui  roots 


Scents  per  loL 

ditto. 

3  oenis  per  lb. 

20  percent. 

free, 

23  per  cent, 
ditto. 

f^ee. 

2dlrs.  25ctf.  pcrgrs. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

4  dollars  per  grou. 

2dlii.  SOcts.pergrs. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 
30  percent. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

S  cents  per  lOOA. 
S  cents  per  lb. 

1  dollar  per  gallon. 

30  per  cent, 
ditto, 
free, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
12  cents  per.  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
30  centa  per  lb. 

2i  cents  per  lb. 
2i|  per  cent. 
7  per  cent. 

2  dollars  per  gross. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 

25  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

I  rer  cent  per.  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

I  cent  per  lb. 

I  i  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

f^ee. 


(contlHued) 
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ARTICLES. 

Bullion 

BuiUp* 

Burr  utonea,  unwrongbt 

ditto,    wrought 

Butts,  lead 

Buttons,  not  metal » 

Button  mould*,  of  wliatever  mtterial 

Butter 

Butt  hinges,  cast  iron 

Cabinet  wares. 


DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 


Cajeput,  or  cxjeputa,  oil  of 

Cakes,  llnseei) 

Calx 

Calfskins,  raw 

do.     Milted  or  pickled.  In  a  raw 

state •• 

do.     tanui'd 

Calomel,   and  other  rofrcurial   pre- 
parations  

Camblets,  of  mohair  or  goats'  hair... . 

Cameos,  real  or  imiutiou 

CaiueU'  hair • 

do.   pencils 

Camphor,  refined 

crude  

Canary  seed 

Cancrorum  «cuU,  or  crab's  eye 

Canella,  alb; 

Candles,  Milow 

wa« 

spermncetti 

Cannon,  irou 

Cantharides 

Caaton  crapes,  coming  from  beyond 

the  Cape  ol  Uoud  Hope 

CanTWs  for  floor  cluths  or  wearing 

apparel 

for  sail*,  such  at  sail  duck 

Caontcbouc  gums 

Capers 

Capa,  Til. : — 

Of  chip 

Of  cotton,  if  jointly  made  by  hand 

Carbines  orcarabinea 

Cn rboya  of  the  capacity  nf  half  agallon 

above  half  and  not  above  tbrt-r 

gallons 

exceeding  three  gallons  . . . 

Carbuncles • 

Cardamom  seed 

Cants,  plsying 

visiting 

blank ' 

C:>rpetini!,  Aubuyssou • 

Carpet  binding ■ 

Carpets  and  carpeting,  via, : 

BruKSi^lt ' 

Ingrained 

Treble  ingraint  d 

Turkey 

Vf  neiian 

Wilton   

Oil-cloth 

Straw  

Saxony   

Matting 

Ba«s ._ 

All  other  kinds  of 

Carriages  of  all  description*,  and  parts 

thereof '.••.■••V,' 

Cashmere,  botdera  of  wool.  In  whole 

ot  in  part ■  •  •  • 

Cashmere,  via.  i— 

Of  Thibet 

Cloth ;••.••;•• 

Gown    ptiteri.s,   wool    being    a 

component  material •••■ 

Gown*,  made 

SbawU,  Thibet 

Shawl*,  wool  being  a  component 

part 

Caiement  rod*,  Iron  for 

Caaes,  Ash  ikin 

Cataada,  or  meal  of 

Catsta,  Chinese,  Calrutts,  &  Sumatra. 


free. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 
M  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
'U  per  cent. 

ditto. 

.1  cents  per  lb. 

2i  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

80  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

S  per  cent. 

ditto. 
5  dollars  per  doxen. 

2S  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
7}  per  cent. 
20  per  cent, 
ditto. 
SO  cents  per  lb. 

5  rents  per  lb. 
10  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  rents  per  lb. 
8  cents  per  lb. 

dkio. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

f.ee. 

2  i]lr<.  sactt.  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

7  cents  per  sq.  yard. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 

35  per  Cent. 
40  per  cent. 
3U  per  cent. 
IS  cents  varh. 

30  cent*  each. 

JSO  ceiita  each. 

7  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

25  cents  Fer  park. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

CS  cents  per  *q.  )  d 

30  per  cent. 


Cassia  buds,  and  fistula 
Caatanas,  or  castinai  .. . 

Castings  of  plaster 

Castor  beans 

oil 

Castor  glasses,  not  in  the  framea  or 

cruets,  not  cat  (See  Glass) 
Cast  shoe  bills 

—  iron  vessels,  not  otherwise  spe- 

cified 

Catgut 

Caunp 

Cayenne  peppvr . 
,  Roil 


AS  cent*  per  sq. 
30  cents  per  sq. 
65  cents  per  sq. 
S5  rents  per  sq. 
30  rents  per  sq. 
65  rents  per  sq, 
35  cents  per  sq. 

U  per  cent 
65  cents  per  sq< 

25  pir  cent. 

40  per  cent, 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

40  per  cent. 

80  per  oent. 
40  per  cent, 

ditto. 
50  per  cent, 
20  per  cent. 

40  per  ceut. 
2)  cents  per  lb. 

«0  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  cents  pel  lb. 


yd 
yd. 
>d. 
yti. 

y«i. 

yd. 
yd. 

yd. 


Cement,  Roman 

Cerise,    Eau  de,  Kirsche    Wasse,  or 

Cnerry  water,  a  cordial •••■ 

Ceruse,  dry  or  in  oil 

Chalk,  red  and  French 

white ... 

Chambray  gause  uf  silk  only 

Chamomile  flowers 

Charlion,  animal 

Charts •• 

books  of,  not  connected  with  any 

work  of  which  they  form  a  volume. 
When    so   connected,  will    pay  the 

same  as  the  other  volumes 

Chemical  preparations,  not  otherwise 

enumerated 

salts,    not     otherwise     enume- 
rated  

CheniUe.cordi  or  trimming  of,  cotton 

Cheroots  (India  cigars) 

Cherry  rum,  a  cordial 

Children's  shoes 

slippers 

China  ware 

—  root  

Chip  hats  or  bonnets 

C  hoeolate •  •  •  •  • 

Choppa  Rnmals  and  Bandanna  hand- 
kerchiefs, silk 

Chromic  yellow 

Chronometers 

Chrystnlanf  tin 

Ciar,  or  cuiur  rope 

Cigars 

Cinnamon 

Citron,  In  its  natural  state 

preserved 

Claspi-,  viz.-— 

Gold  or  silver 

Clay,  iinwrouglit 

Cloaks 

Cli>ck ". 

Cloth,  »U. :— 

India-rubber,  wool  being  a  com. 

ponent  pan 

India-rubber,  linen  being  a  com- 
ponent part 

Woollen 

Bolting •• 

Alt  oil,  for  floors,  patent  stamped, 

printed  or  painted 

on,  not  denominated  patent  floor 

cloth 

Hemp 

Clothing,  ready  made 

clotiilrg,    all  articles  worn    by 

men,  women,  or  children,  not  other- 
wise specified,  of  «hate«er  material 
composed,  made  wholly  or  In  part 

by  hand 

Cloves 

Coarhes,  or  parts  thereof 

Coach  furniture  of  all  descriptions 

lace,  all  klnJsof. 

Coal 

Coatings,  mohair  or  goats'  hair. ... 

Cochineal 

Coons ' 

Oiidilla  hemp 

Codfish,  dry •,••■;••■•, 

OulKte,  when   Imported  In  American 


DUTIES. 

20  per  cent. 

I  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

40  cents  per  gallon. 


I  cent  per  lb. 

1}  cent  per  lb. 

15  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
10  eenU  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 


60  cents  per  (•allon. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

free. 

2  dlrs.  60  cts.  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

dittb. 

ditto. 


9  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent, 

ditto. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

40  cents  per  lb. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 

19  cents  per  pair. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

35  per  ceut. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

2  dir*.  50  cts,  per  lb. 

1  rent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

4^  cents  per  lb. 

40  cents  per  lb. 

25  rents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ftree. 
50  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

35  rants  per  sq.  yd, 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 
SO  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 


40  per  oent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

;••'  per  cent. 

ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

I  dIr.  75  CIS.  per  ton. 

SO  per  cent. 

free. 

I  gent  per  lb. 

20  dollar*  per  ton. 

1  dollar  per  I  IS  Ibi. 
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ARTICLES. 


9  cent*  per  lb. 


ditto. 
8  cent*  per  lb. 
(0  eenta  per  lb. 
cent!  per  kbiIod. 
I  cent!  per  pair, 
ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  pir  cent. 

an  per  cent. 
4  ceuta  per  lb. 


I  eenta  per  <q.  yd. 
SO  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 


reaiela,    from    ibe    plaek«    of    its 

growth 

Coffee  milla 

Cuini,  gold  or  lilrer 

—  cabinet*  of,  specially  imported.. 
cabinets  of,    not    specially  im- 
ported, and  of  copper 

— —  copper 

Coke  

Calcotber,  dry .'..'...'!! 

— -  in  oil '," 

Cold  cream 

I'nIogBe  water '....,.'.'.','. 

Comba,  all  for  the  hair,  of  whatever 

material 

Cumforterr,  made  of  wool 

Comfita,  preaerred  in  sugar,  brandy, 

ormolaaaes 

Concana,  India 

Coney  wool 

Confectionary,  all 

Copper,  in  plalea  or  aheeta,  weighing 
over  thirty-four  ounces,  taken  aa 

braaiora'  copper 

Copper,  via.  :— 

Manufacturea  of,  not  otherwise 

specified 

Wire 

For  the  uae  of  the  mint 

Suited  to  the  aheatbing  of  ships, 
but  none  is  to  be  so  considered 
except  that  which  is  14  inches 
wide  and  48  inches  lonp,  and 
weighing  from  14  to  34  ounces 

per  square  foot 

Rod 

Bolls 

Spike* 

Nail* 

In  pig* 

In  bar*  

Old,  fit  only  to  be   remanufaC' 

twred  

Ore  

Copperas , 

Copper,  sulphate  of 

Coral 

Cordage,  tarred , 

• untarred 

Cordiala,  all  kinds 

Coriander  seed 

Cirks 

Cork,  manufactures  of 

tree,  birk  of,  unmanufuotured  ■ . 

Cornelian  stoue 

Corn,  Indian  or  maize , ; 

Corrnsivc  vublimntt- 

Cosmetics.  •• 

Cotton,  viz.: — 

Bagging 

Easy  embroidery,  ur  floss 

Cotton 

Cord 

Brsces  or  auapendera 

All  manufacturea  of,  or  of  wliich 
cotton  ahull  he  a  component 
part,  not  otherwise  enumerated 
All  nmnufaclures  «f,  not  dyed 
colouicd,  printed,  tr  atuined, 
not  exceeding  in  value  iiOcenta 
per  aquare  yard,  sball  b»  va- 
lued at  20oenta  per  square  yard 
All  manufdctiirea  of,  or  cloth  of 
whirh  cotton  shall  he  a  com- 
ponent part,  not  ntherwiao  de- 
ii«rib«d,irdyed,colonrvd,  print- 
ed, or  utained,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  and  not  exceeding  in  va- 
lue JIO  cenia  the  aqunre  yard, 
sliall  he  taken  and  deemed  to 
huvo  coat  ao  cents  the  square 
yard,   and   rhurged  with  duty 

acciirilingly , 

All  kuch  velvets,  rords,  nioleskinii, 
fustians,  hufnilo  olotlia,  nr  gnoda 
manufactured  hy  uuppiug  or 
railing,  cutting    or    aheariug,! 


VOL..  li. 


DUTIES. 


free. 

30  per  ctnt. 

Iree. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

S  cent*  per  bushel. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

\i  cent  per  lb. 

SS  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

2  dirs.  SO  eta.  per  lb. 

2S  per  cent. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 


diito. 

23  per  cent. 

free. 


free. 

4  centa  per  lb. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
nree. 
ditto. 

ditto, 
ditto. 

2  centa  ppr  lb. 
20  per  ceut. 

ditto. 

5  centa  per  lb. 
4^  centa  per  lb. 

SO  ceuta  per  gallon. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

free. 

7  per  cent. 

10  cent*  per  buihel. 

23  per  cent. 

ditto. 

4  cent*  per  aq.  yd. 
30  per  cent. 

3  centa  per  lb. 
30  per  cent, 
39  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 


ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


ditto. 


Cotton  (contitmed)  :— 

not  exceeding  in  value  33  centa 
per  square  yard,  ahall  be  valued 
at  3&  cent*  per  aiiuare  yard.. . 
Kendal,  the  materials  being  cot- 
ton and  wool 

Mit 

Glove* 

Thread,  twist,  and  yarn,  all  un- 
bleached, and  uncoloured,  the 
original  coat  nf  'rhich  ahall  be 
les*  than  80  cent*  per  lb.,  ahall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  have 
coat  60  cenu  per  lb.,  and  shall 
be  charged  with  duty  accord 

•ngly 

Thread,  twiat,  and  yam,  all 
bleached  or  coloured,  the  origi 
nal  coat  of  which  shall  be  less 
than  73  ceuts  per  lb.,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  cost 
75  cent*  per  lb.,  and  shall  bi- 
charged  with  duty  accord- 
ingly  

Twist,  yam,  and  thread,  all  other 
on  spool*  or  otherwi*e. .. . 

Lace 

Stockbigi 

Cow  Lidea,  raw 

tanned 

Cowrie*  (shelU) 

Crapes,  silk,  from  beyond  the  Cape  of 

Good  Hope 

Crash TT. 

Crank*  mill,  of  wrought  iron.. 

Cravats,  in  piece*  or  single,  unmade, 
according  to  their  material .... 

ready-made 

Crayon* 

Crayon  pencils,  of  lead 

Cream  of  tartar 

Crockery 

Crowns,  I.eghorn  hat* 

Crucibles,  black  lord 

aaud 

Crystals,  viz.:— 

Watch 

Cummin  seed 

Curls,  hair 

Currants 

Cut  iron  nail* 

Cutli-ry,all  kind* 

Delft  ware 

Delphine 

Demijohn*,  of  half  gallon  or  less. 

above  half  and   not  exceeding 

three  

exceeding  three 

Diamonda 

-  aet  i  n  ateel,  glaxiera' 

Diaper,  linen 

hemp 

Directions  for  patent  medicines 

Dulls  of  every  description 

Diimeta,  a  (flannel) 

DowIh* , 

Down  nf  all  kind* 

Drawings 

Drawers,  ailk 

Drenaed  furs,  on  tbo  akin 

Dried  pulp 

Drlllinga,  linen...., 

DruKii,   dyeing,    not  otherwiae  enu- 
merated   , 

medicinal,   not   otherwiae  enu- 
merated  

Duck,  Holland,  Engliali,  Ruasia,  ra- 
ven*, half-duck,  and  all  other  anil 

duck 

Dutch  metal,  in  lenf 

Dyeing,  arti<:lea  used  priocipslly  for, 

not  otherwiae  enumerated 

druga,  and  materials  for  cum- 
poaiiig  dyes,  not  otherwise  enu- 
merated   

Dye  woods 

Karth  in  oil 


DUTIES. 


30  per  cent. 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  rent. 

ditto. 


23  per  ceut. 


ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 
6  centa  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

2  dolls.  SO  cts.  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

4  ceata  per  lb. 


80  per  cent. 
23  p«r  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 
3.'i  per  cent. 
30  per  Ci'nt. 

ditto. 

2  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

23  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
SO  per  cent, 
lb  cents  each. 

30  centa  each. 

SO  centa  each. 

7J  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 

ditto. 

20  per  ceut. 

12^  centa  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

14  cpnts  per  sq    yd, 

2.^  pi;r  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 
40  per  cent. 
2fi  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
29  per  cent, 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 


7  cents  per  aq.  yd. 
25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 


ditto. 

free. 

I  i  cent  per  lb. 

(eoHllnMetl) 
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ARTICLES. 


Eirth  browD,  red,  bine,  yellow,  dry 
(as  ochre) 

Earthenware 

Ebony,  uiimannfactured 

manufacturei  of,  or  of  which  it 

i«  the  material  of  chief  value 

Elastic  garters,  made  of  elastic  wire, 
corered  with  leather,  with  metal 
clasps , 

Bleplianto'  teeth 

Embroideries,  all  In  gold  or  aUver, 
fine  or  half  fine,  other  than  cloth- 
ing  

if  done  by  hand,  with  a  needle, 

and  with  thread  of  gold •..,. 

Emeralds 

Emery 

Engravings,  books  of,  with  any  latter- 
press 

Epaulets,  via.  :— 

Gilt 

Of  gold  and  silver 

Essences,  not  otherwise  enumerated,. 

EatopiUas,  linen 

Ealracts,  not  otherwise  enumerated. . 

Pans,  all 

Fancy  phiala  and  bottles,  not  exceed- 
ing the  capacity  of  four  ounces 
each,  uncut 

exceeding  four  ounces,  and  not 

exceeding  sixteen  ounces  eacb,  un- 
cut  

Feathers,  ornamental 

for  beds 

Felt,  patent  adhesive,  for  shipa'  bot- 
toms   

Felts,  or  hat  bodies,  made  in  whole 
or  in  part  of  wool 

Felting,  batters' 

Ferrets,  cotton 

Fiddles 

Figures,  via.:— of  alabaster,  brass, 
bronie,  gold  or  silver  (such  as  used 
in  churches)  gilt  or  plated,  marble, 
plaster 

Pigs 

Filberts 

Filtering  stimes,  unmanufactured. . . . 

Fire  crackers 

Fish,  via. : — 

Pickled,  other  than  in  barrels  or 

half  barrels,  not  specified 

Foreign  caught,  dry 

Mackarel  and  herring,  pickled.. 
Salmon,  pickled  or  drysalted.... 

DUt«>,  smoked 

All  other  pickled 

Fresh,  for  daily  consumption.. . 
Other,  in  oil 

glue  called  isinglass 

sauce 

skins,  raw 

Fithvrirs  of  the  United  States  and 
their  territories,  all  products  of . . 

Fiiibing  nets,  other  than  dip  or  scoop 
nets 

Flags,  floor  matting  made  of 

rarpets  and  carputing,  mats  and 

floor  cloths,  marteuf 

Flannels,  all  except  cotton 

Flap  bingi's,  cast 

Flat  irons 

FUts,  for  making  hats  or  bonnets. . . . 

Flax,  unmaniifactured 

all  niauuf.<cturt>s  of,  or  of  which 

flax  is  a  t'oiiipuneiit  part,  not  other- 
wise spi'cilied 

•  seed 

Files,  Spanish  or  cantharides 

Flints 

ground 

Flint  sione 

Flour  oil  cloths,  all  stanipeJ,  printed, 

or  painted ,....i<i5  cpnia  per  sq.  yd. 

riotb,  dish,  nr  table  mats  of |        iS  per  cent. 

ditto,  lined  with  woollen  or  wool,;  lu  c«nt«  per  »i\.  yd. 


n  U  T  I  E  8. 


1  cent  per  lb, 

M  j.-'r  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 


35  per  cent, 
free. 


80  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

7  per  cent. 

free. 

W  per  cent, 

30  per  cent. 

free. 
25  per  oen,, 
20  per  cent. 
35  per  rent. 

ditto. 


Sdlrs,  SO  cts.  pr  gre. 


3  dollars  per  gross. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

18  cents  eacb. 

40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

I  cent  per  lb, 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto. 
100  cents  per  112  lbs, 
1.50  cents  per  barrel, 
200  cents  per  barrrl. 
lOOcenUpiT  112  lbs, 
100  cents  per  b.irrel, 

free. 

20  cents   per  barrel. 

20  per  cent, 

30  per  cent, 

20  per  cent, 

free. 

7  cents  per  lb, 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

14  cents  per  sq.  yd, 

2)  cunts  per  lb, 

ditto. 

35  per  cent, 

20  dollars  per  ton. 


25  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 

tree. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


Floor  matting,  all 

Plosr    silk,  and  other  silks  purified 

from  the  gum 

Flour,  of  wheat 

of  ether  grain 

Flour-sulphur 

F  ower  water,  urange 

Flowers,  artificial 

camomile 

Foil,  tin 

Forge  hanimera 

Forbidden  fruit 

Fossils 

Frankfort  black - 

Friaettes,  hair 

silk 

Frocks,  Guernsey 

Frosts  (glass)    

Fruits  preserved  in  brandy  or  sug-ir. . 

picVled . . 

green  or  ripe,  from  the   West 

Indies,  in  bulk 

Fullers'  boards 

Furniture,  coach  and  harness.. 

brass,  copper,  iron,  or  steel,  not 

coach  or  harness 

calico  or  chintz  {Alee  Cottons). 

household,  not  otherwise  speci- 
fied   

Fur  muflfa  or  tippets,  or  other  mann- 
fantures  not  specified 

hats  or  caps  of 

h&c  bodies  or  felis 

Furs,  undressed,  all  kinds  of,  on  the 

Hkin , 

dressed,  all  on  the  skin. .. . 

hatters',  dressed   or  undressed, 

not  on  the  skin 

Fustic 

Oalanga 

Gallengal,  or  gallengal  root 

Galloons,  gold  or  silver,  fine  or  half 

fine 

Galls,  nut 

Gamtxige 

Game  bags,  leatlier 

twine 

Garance,  or  madder 

Garnets,  glass  {See  Glass), 

a  precious  stone 

imitation  of,  a  composition 

hardware 

Garden  seeds  not  otherwise  specified . 

Garters,  elastic,  made  of  wire  covered 

with  leather,  with  or  without  metal 

clasps 

Gelatine 

Gems,  specially  imported 

Gilt,  via.  :— 

Ear-rings 

Paper 

Pins 

Ring 

Ware,  silver 

Ware,  of  other  metals 

Wire 

Chains,  seals,  and  keys 

Wood 

Studs  

Gimps,  cotton 

—  silk 

—  thread 

—  wire  being  a  component  pan... 
Gin,  via.  i— 

First  proof 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Fifth  ditto 

Above  fifth  proof, 

Giii|;or,  ground 

— -  roots 

Glass  of  antimony 

Glass,  vis.  I  - 

Manufactures  of,  all  vessels  or 
wares,  of  cut  glass,  when   ihv 


DUTIES. 


25  per  cent. 

dittn. 

75  cents  per  Iltlbi. 

20  per  cent. 

free. 
35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

2^  per  cent. 

3^  rents  per  lb. 

30  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 

124  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


ditto, 

85  per  cent, 
ditto. 

35  per  cent. 

6  per  cent. 

36  per  cent, 

ditto. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

15  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

7  per  cent. 
7^  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 


35  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
7  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

m  rents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
30  per  ctat. 

ditto. 
IS  per  rent. 
80  par  cent. 

GO  cents  per  galLin. 

ditto, 

G5  cents  per  Rallnn, 

70  rents  per  gnll'in. 

75  cents  pur  gallon. 

90  cents  per  gr''  n, 

4  cents  per  >.i. 

3  rents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
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DUTIES. 


ARTICLES. 


cent*  per  gallin, 

ditto, 
cent*  per  gallon, 
I'vntii  prr  idII'Ui. 
cctitH  per  gallon, 
Ofiil*  per  gr"'  n, 
4  cents  per  .,i, 
t  cent*  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 


Glasa  Icontinued)  :— 

cutting  on  the  article  does  not 
exceed  one-third  the  height  or 
length  thereof,,, 

Manufactures  of,  exceeding  one' 
third  but  J'ot  one-half 

Oitm,  exceeding  one-half 

Apotbecarioe'  phiaU  and  battles, 
not  exceed  iug  the  capacity  of  six 
ounces  each 

Apothecaries'   phials,  aboTe  six 
ounces,  and  not  exceeding  six 
teen  ounce*  each 

Bottles,  l>la<^,  not  exceeding  the 
capacity  of  one  quart 

Do.         do.    exceeding  one  quart 

Broken 

Buttons,  cut,  entirely  ot(See  Glass) 

Colourml 

Green,  pocket  bottles 

Loukinp,  plates, siUeied, . . , 

Glasses,  hour 

Do.  looking,  with  paper  and 
wood  frames. 

Paintings  on 

Sbadec,  l^r  time-pieces  or  mantel 
ornameuls  (See  Plain  Glass}. 

Cut,  all  wares  of  (See  Glass). 

All  articles  of,  not  specified,  plain 
or  moulded,  weighing  over  eight 
ounces 

Plain  or  moulded,  weighing  under 
eight  ounces,  except  tumblers . . 

Cut,  ornaments  for  chandeUers,&c. 

Tumblers,  plain  nr  moulded 

Article*,  plain  or  moulded,  when 
stoppered  or  bottoms  ground . . 

Watch,  or  watch  crystals 

Window,  not  above  8  by  10  inches 
in  8ixe 


Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 


Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 

Ditto  ditto 


ditto  10  by  12  inches 
ditto  10  by  14  inches 
ditto  11  by  10  inches 
ditto        12  by  18  inches 

above  12  by  18  inches 

crown,  not  above  8  ^y  10  in 
ditto  ditto  10  uy  12  in. 
ditto  ditto  10  by  14  in. 
ditto  ditto  II  by  16  in 
ditto  ditto  12  by  18  in 
ditto  above  12  by  18  in.  , 
Polished  pinte,  not  exceeding  8  by 

12  inches 

Ditto      ditto     not  above  10  by  14 

ditto    II  by  ID  in. 

ditto    12  by  18  in 

ditto    14  by  i2  in, 

above  14  by  22  in. 

silvered 

All  articles  not  specified,  con- 
nected with  other  materials  so 
as  to  prevent  its  lieing  weighed 

Glauber  salts 

Clazier's  diamonds,  set  in  steel..., 

Globes 

Glove*,  Angora 

silk 

mens'  leather 

wmnens'  leather  habit 

chil(lr«UB\|pather^habit , 

womena'   leather    extra,    demi 

length 

childrcns'  extra,  demi  length... 

-  hair 

Gluo 

Goati'  hair,  or  wool 

ikins,  raw 

—    do.     tanned 

Unid,  via.  :— 

Kpaulettes , 

All  articles  composed  wholly  or 

chieHy  of,  in  quantity , 

Beaters'  brine 

Ditto     skius 

Coin  and  bullion 

Must 


DUTIES. 


25  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 
45  per  cent. 


I  dir.  76  Gts.  per  gr, 


2  dlr*.  23  cts.  per  gr, 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

4  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

36  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent, 
ditto. 


10  cents  per  lb. 

12  cents  per  lb. 
45  cents  per  lb. 
10  cents  per  >b. 

14  cents  per  lb. 
2  dollars  per  gt : 

2  cents  per  sq,  foot. 
2}  cents  per  sq.  foot. 
3J  cents  per  sq,  foot. 

4  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

5  cents  per  sq,  foot. 

6  cents  per  sq,  foot. 
3}  cents  per  sq,  foot. 

5  cents  per  sq,  foot, 

6  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

7  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

8  cents  per  sq.  font. 
10  cents  per  sq.  foot, 

5  cents  per  sq.  foot, 

7  cents  per  sq.  foot. 

8  cents  per  sq.  foot, 
10  oenis  per  sq.  foot, 
12  cents  per  sq,  foot. 

30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


25  per  cent, 
20  per  cent, 

25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent, 
20  per  cent, 

2  dirs.  5i)  cts.  per  lb, 
I  dlr.  ii  CIS.  per  dnz, 

1  dollar  per  dosen. 

60  ceuls  per  dozen. 

1  dlr.  60  cts.  per  doz. 
75  cents  per  dozen. 

26  per  cent. 
A  cents  per  lb. 

I  cent  per  lb. 
S  per  cent, 

2  dlrs,  60  cts.  per  doz. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

dit  0, 


ARTICLES. 


Gold  (continued)  :— 

Or  silver  lace,  even  if  mi  fin,. 

And  ailver  leaf, 

Muriate  of. 

Ornaments,  made  by  spreading 
(old  leaf  on  very  thin  paper. 

Oxide  of 

Paper,  in  sheets,  strips,  or  other 
form 

Size 

Shell,  for  painting..,. , 

Studs , 

Watchas.and  parts  af , 

Golo  shoes  or  clogs,  wood , 

ditto  leather , 

Grains  of  paradise 

Grain  tin 

Granella,  or  grana,  cochineal 

Granulated  tin 

Grania,  or  madder 

Grapes,  not  dried,  in  boxes,  kegs,  or 

jars 

Grass,  via. : — 

Bag. 

Cables  or  cordage 

Cloth 

Flats,  braids,  or  plaits,  for  making 
hats  or  bonnets 

Hats  or  bonnets 

Hengnin , 

-  Manilla  or  Sisal 

-  mats  of  flags  or  other  materials. 

Grass  rope 

Green  glass  pocket  bottles 

Grindstones 

Guava  jelly,  or  paste 

Guftrnsey  frocks 

iunny  bags 

Guana 

Guinea  grains 

Guitar  strings,  gut 

Gum,  vii, : — 

Senegal,  Arabic,  and  tragacanth.. 

All  other  resinous  substances  not 
specified,  in  a  crude  state  . . , 

Ditto,  not  in  a  crude  state 

Elastic  manufactures 

Gunpowder 

Gypsum,  or  plaster  of  Paris 


Hair,  vis.  :— 

Angora,  goats',  Thibet,  or  mohair, 
unmanufactured 

All  other  manufac'ures  of  goat* 
or  mohair 

Made  up  for  head  dresses ,....,, 

Prepared  for  bead  dresses 

Nets 

Cloth 

Curled  for  beds 

Braids,  for  the  head 

Belts 

Brooms 

Bracelets,  chains,  ringlets,  and 
curls 

Unmanufactured 

Prepared  and  cleaned  for  uae  , . . 

Powder,  perfumed,  all  others  not 
speciftt  d 

Ditto,  not  perfumed 

Seating , 

Pencil* 

H  animers,  blacksmiths' 

Hams,  bacon 

Handkerchiefs,  silk 

bandanna  and  choppa , , 

Hangings,  paper 

Hares'  hair  or  fur 

Harness 

— -  furniture 

Harp  strings,  gut 

wire 

Hartihorn... 

Hat  felts  or  bodies,  not  put  in  form 

or  trimmed 

bodies,  in  whole  or  in  pan  wool,. 


DUTIES. 


IS  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

124  cents  per  lb. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

7i  per  cent. 

.  J  per  cent. 

30  cents  per  pair. 

20  per  rent. 

ditto. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

44  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  dollars  per  ton. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 

4}  cents  per  lb. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent 
30  per  cent. 
23  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent. 

free. 

15  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

8  cents  per  lb. 
free. 


i  cent  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
26  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
10  per  cent. 

25  per  cent, 
ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

26  per  cent. 
10  per  oent. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

26  per  cent, 
30  per  cent. 

2^  cents  per  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

2  dlrs.  60  cts.  per  lb, 

ditto. 

36  per  cent, 

25  per  cent. 
35  per  reot, 
30  per  cent. 
IS  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto, 

26  per  eeiit, 
18  ceuts  each, 

(coHtlnutd) 


Hutu,  via. : — 

l«4*phnrii 

Of  chip,  atraw,  or  grasa 

Coitiin  clotb,  complete,  with  the 
exception   of    the    liniag   and 

band 

Of  wool 

Of  fur,  leather,  palm  leaf,  rattan, 
or  japaaned,  and  all  not  enn- 

merateil 

Silk,  men's 

Hatters'  irons 

Hatresacks  of  leather 

Ilead-dresie*,  ornaments  for 

matter,  if  fisheries  of  the  United 

States 

Hearth  rugo,  all 

Hemlock 

Hemp  seed 

seed  oil 

all  mam  'iciures  of,  not  other- 

wise  specified,  or  of  which  hemp  is 

a  component  part 

imnianufactured 

Sunn,  Manilla,  and  hemps  of  In- 
dia, Jute,  Sisal,  and  other  vegeta- 
ble   snbstances    not    enumerated, 

used  for  cordage 

codilla,  or  tow  of  hemp, 

Herrings,  pickled,  in  barrels 

ditto,  in  kegs 

fmoki  d  or  dry 

Hessians,  German  flax ,. 

hemp 

Hides,  raw 

salted 

— ;-  tanned.,. 

Hoifrting  chains , ,  •  ■ 

Hones  ,. 

Honey ] 

Hoop  iron 

Hoops,  Iron,  fit  for  use 

Hops 

Horn  combs,  even  if  with  three  small 

brass  rivets 

tips 

plateK,  for  lanterns 

Horns 

other  

Horsehair 

HoiisebiiUI  furniti'.re 

H  unwary  water 

Imitation  of  precious  stones 

Implements  ot  trade  of  persons  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  States 

India  grass 

rubber  in  bottles  or  sheets,    or 

otherwise  unmanufactured 

rubber  oil   cloih,  and  shoes,  or 

other  manufactured    articles,  com. 
piiadd  wholly  or  in  part  of  indi.i 

rubber 

rubber     cloth,     according    tii 

tlie  materials  of  which  it  is  com 
posed. 

Indian  meal , 

Indigo , 

Ink 
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powder 

Instruments,  philosophical,  specinlj) 

imported , , , 

musical 

philosophical,  not  specially  im- 
ported ;    duty    according     to    the 
materials  they  are  composed  of. 
Inventions,  models  of,  according  to 

material. 
Sron.vix,  ;— 

Anchors 

Ditto,  parts  of 

Anvil 

Wrought,  axletreea ,, 

Articles  not  enumerated,  manu- 
factured from  iron,  or  of  which 
irnn  Is  a  component  part. 


DUTIES. 


35  per  cent, 
ditto. 


40  per  cent. 
18  cents  each. 


35  per  cent. 
I  dollar  each. 
4  cent<  per  lb. 
35  per  cent. 
tS  per  cent. 

free. 
40  per  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 

25  cents  per  gallon 

20  per  cent. 
40  doilan  per  ton. 


is  dollars  per  ton. 
2U  dollars  per  ton. 
I  olr.  no  els,  per  bri 

20  per  cent. 

I  dollar  per  112  lbs 

25  per  cent, 

20  per  cent. 

5  per  cent. 

ditto. 

U  centH  per  lb, 

4  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto, 

2|  cents  per  lb, 

30  per  cent, 

20  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 
5  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
S  per  cent, 
ditto. 
10  cents  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
7^  per  cent. 

free. 
25  dollais  per  ton 

free. 


30  per  cent. 


ARTICL  ES. 


20cts.  perll2  lbs. 

9  cents  per  lb. 

35  pei^  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 


2i  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto, 
4  cents  per  lb. 


30  per  cent. 


Iron  (continued)  :— 

In  bars  or  bolts,  made  whelly  or 

in  part  by  rolling 

In  bars  or  bolts,  not  manufac- 
tured in  whole  or  in  part  by 

rolling 

Boiler  plates,  with  holes  for  ri- 
vets   

without  holes  for  rivets 

Band 

Cables,  or  parts  there  "~  

Castin  gs  (rxcept  vesvels) 

Ill  slabs,  blooms,  or  other  form 
less  finished  than  iron  in  bars 
or  bolts,  and  more  advanred 
than  pig  iron,  except  castingi>, 
liable  to  the  same  duty  as  iron 
in  bars  or  bolts. 

Nail  plates 

Old,  that  has  been  in  a<;tual  use 
and  fit  only  to  be  remanufac 
tared 

In  pieces,  except  old,  of  more 
than  six  inches  in  length,  or  ot 
sufficient  length  to  be  made 
into  spikes  and  bolts,  shall  pay 
duty  according  to  the  artii^le  ol 
which  it  may  consist,  wliether 
bolt,  hoop,  or  other  iron. 

Hoops,  made  fit  fur  use 

Liquor 

Mails 

Mill  cranks  of  wrought  iron 

irons,  of  wrought  iron 

Nails,  cut 

wrought 

Nail  or  spike  rods,  whether  slit, 
rolled,  or  hammered 

In  pigs 

Round,  nr  braaiers'  rods,  of  3-ietb 
to  10-I6tb  of  an  inch  diameter, 
inclusive 

Sad  nr  flat  irons 

Screws  for  wood,  called  wood 
screws 

Manufactures  of,  partly  finished, 
pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  if 
entirely  finished. 

In  sheet:! 

For  baud  iron 

For  scroll  iron 

For  casement  rods 

Spikes 

Vessels  of,  cast,  even  wiih 
wrought  rings,  hoops,  handles, 
&c,,  nut  otherwise  specified. , . . 

Wrought  for  ships,  locomotiver, 
and  steam-engines 

Square  wire,  used  for  the  manu 
facture  of  stretchers   for  um 
brellaa,  and  cut  in  pieces  not 
exceeding     the    length     used 
therefore 

Tacks,  brads,  or  sprigs,  not  ex- 
ceeding 16  ja.  per  1000 

Tacks,  brads,  or  oprigs,  exceed- 
ing 16  oz.  per  1000 

1'aggers  

Weights,  cast  even  with  wrought 
rings,  hoops,  handles,  Ac,  not 
otherwise  specified 

Railroads  (see  act,  sec,  4,  clause 
I,  for  reduction  prior  to  the 
3<l  of  March,  1843,  after  which 
to  pay  such  as  rolled  iron). 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.l4 

exceeding   No.    14,    and  not 

exceeding  No.  35 

exceeding  No.  39 

Chains  for  railroads,  oast 

Wheels,  for  cars,  cast 

Malleable,  or  castings 

Tubes  or  pipes,  for  steam,  gas,  or 
water,  made  of  band  or  rolled 
iron 


DUTIES. 


29  dollars  per  tun. 


17  dollars  per  ton. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
34  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 


34  cents  per  lb. 
10  dollars  per  ton. 


30  percent. 

30  percent. 

30  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  ib. 

ditto. 

3  cents  per  Ib. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

2}  cents  per  lb. 
9  dollars  per  ton. 

3)  cents  per  Ib. 
2|  cents  per  lb. 

12  cents  per  ib. 


2)  cents  per  Ib. 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

3  cents  per  Ib. 

I  i  cent  per  Ib. 

4  cents  per  Ib. 


134  per  cent. 

9  cents  per  1000. 

5  cents  per  lb. 
A  per  cent. 

t  cent  per  Ib. 


S  cents  per  Ib, 

8  cents  per  Ib, 
1 1  cents  per  Ib. 
4  cents  per  Ib. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  Ib. 


9  cents  per  Ib. 
(contiHHttl) 
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DUTIES. 


I  dollar*  per  tun. 


dollar*  per  too. 


ARTICLES. 


1^  cenU  per  lb. 
dollars  per  ton. 


114  per  cent. 
eenU  per  1000. 


t  cent  per  lb. 


Iron  (continued):  — 

Sulphate  of. , 

Iron  wire,  annealed,  tn  pay  duty  the 
■ame  ai  other  iron  wire. 

Isinglaaa 

Ivory 

combs 

manufactured 

^—  unmanufactured 

bUok 

parallel  rules,  not  mounted  •  •  •  ■ 

i>ectori 

Jack  chains 

Japanned  wares  of  all  kinds 

Jara,  black  glaas,  not  exceeding  one 

quart 

black  glass,  exceeding  one  quart 

Jean 

Jellies  and  all  other  similar  prepara 

tions 

Jerk  beef 

Jet,  real 

Jel,  if  composition 

Jet  btones 

Jet  beads 

Jewellery 

Jewellery,  false,  so  called 

Joints,  India 

Jostle  or  jos  light 

Juniper  beiriea 

plants 

Jiiok,  old 

Jute  matting 

Kelp 

Kentledge 

Kermes 

KerKten 

Kettles,  brass,  in  nests 

cast  iron 

Kilmarnock  caps 

Kirat'lienwasser 

Kiiiliing  needles 

Knubs,  glass,  with  brass,  iron,  steel, 

or  cumpositioii  shanks 

Knots  and  stirs  of  gold  and  silver, 

fine  or  half  fine 

Labels  printed 

Lac  dye 

Lac  spirits 

Lace,  via.: — 

All  kinds  of,  made  into  wearing 
apparel 

Bobhinet 

Coach 

Gold.... 

Plated  or  mi  flu 

Silver 

Silk 

Shades 

SbawU 

Lares,  all  thread 

erigiuga  

-  inaertings,  thread 

insrrtiiigs,  cotton 

ginip,  cotton , 

quillings,  cotton 

tatting,  cotton 

purling,  ooltou 

Dobbinet  veils ,  cotton 

handkerchiefs 

—  veils 

Laced  boots  or  bootees 

Lacets,  or  lacings,  silk...., 

Lump  books 

—  pulleys,  brass,  copper,  or  iron .... 
pulleys,  wood 

-  cut  glass 

Lancet  cases,  shagreen 

Lantern  leaves,  or  horn  plates 

Lapis  calaminarii 

Lard 

Lasting,  in  strip*  or  patterns  of  the 

sise  and  shape  for  butionf,  shoes,  or 

boeteea 

Lead,  via.:— 

All  manufaclures  of,  not  otherwise 
ipeuilled 


DUTIES. 


20  per  cent 


ditto. 

free. 
25  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 
§  cent  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

3  dollars  per  gross. 

4  dollars  per  gross. 

23  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

7  per  cent. 

74  per  cent. 

30  per  cent, 

25  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

23  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

23  per  cent. 

free. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

12  cents  per  lb. 

1}  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

GO  cents  per  gallon 

20  per  cent. 

25  per  cent. 

15  per  cent. 

124  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 


40  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
35  per  cent. 
IS  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

2  dirs.  SO  eta.  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
15  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
15  per  cent, 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

dilio, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent, 

ditto. 

1  dir.  25  CIS.  per  pair. 

2dlrs.  SOctt.  perlb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4S  per  cent. 
20  per  cent, 

ditto. 

ditto. 

3  per  cents  per  lb. 

S  per  cent. 


4  cents  per  lb. 


ARTICLES, 


DUTIES 


Lead  (coiillnued)  :— 

Busts 

In  bars 

Hencils,  black 

Comb* 

Old 

In  pigs 

Scrap 

Sugar  of 

Pots,  black 

Red,  dry  or  ground  in  oil.. .. 

Acetate,  or  chromate  of 

White,  dry  or  ground  in  oil.. 

Ore 

Leather:— 

And  all  mannfactures  thereof,  or 
of  which  it  is  the  radteiial  of 
chief  value,  not  othei  wise  spe- 
cified   

Sole 

Uppec,  not  otherwise  rpeclfied,.. 

Patent 

Leaves,  palm 

Leeches  

Lees,  wine,  liquid 

wine,  crystallised,  or  crude  tartar 

Leghorn  lists,  or  bonnets,  and  all 
hats  or  bonnets  of  straw,  chip, 
or  grass,  and  flats,  braids,  crowni> 

or  brims,  or  plaits 

Lemon",  in  bulk 

in  Iwxes,  barrels,  or  casks, . . 

—  juice  and  peel , 

Lime,  chloride  of 

Limes,  in  bulk 

Lime,  juice 

Lines,  Ashing 

Linens,  bleached  and  unbleached 
— -  all  nianutactures  of,  not  otner- 

wise  (tperified 

Linen  canvass,   black,  in  stripes  or 
pattpriis,  fif  the  si/e  exclusively  for 

buttons,  shoes,  or  bootees 

Linseed  

cakea 

meal 

oil 

Lint 

Liqueurs,  or  cordials,  all 

Liquorice . ,  , 

— ~  paste,  root,  and  juice 

Litharge 

Loadstones • 

Lotions,  all  cosmetic 

Lookiog-glaaaes,  viz. :  —  plates,    if 

silvered ...   

Lustre*,  glass,  cut 

Macaroni 

Mace 

Machinery,  models  of,  and  other  in- 
vention*   

Mackarel,  pickled 

Madder ■ 

— —  root 

Mahogany 

Malt 

Manufactured   tobacco,    other    than 

snuff  and  cigars 

.Manufactures,  viz.: — 

Of  the  United  States  and  ita  terri- 
tories  

All  of  the  United  State*  brought 

back 

Of  iron,  partly  finished,  liable  to 
the  same  rates  of  duty  as  if  en- 
tirely finished. 
Of  wood,  not  otherwise  specified. 
Ufcapper,  not  otherwise  specified 
Of  hemp,  not  otherwise  specified. 
Of  all  vessels  and  ware*  of  cut 
glasa,  when  the  cutting  on  the 
article*  does  not  exceed  one. 
third  the  height  or  length  there, 
of,  29  cent!  per  lb. ;  exceeding 
one-third   and   not    exceeding 
one-half,  30  c-nts  per  lb. ;  eX' 
ceeding  one-half 


4  cents  per  lb, 

3  cents  per  lb. 

26  per  cent, 

ditto. 
lic'>ntper  lb. 

3  cents  per  lb. 
1)  cent  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb, 
30  per  cent. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 


35  per  cent. 

G  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb. 

35  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

free. 


35  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto, 
1  cent  per  lb, 

free, 

20  per  cent. 

6  cents  per  lb. 

25  per  cent. 

ditto. 

5  per  cent. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

25  cents  per  gallon. 

25  per  cent. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto, 

4  cents  per  lb, 

20  per  cent. 

23  per  cent. 

36  per  cent, 
45  cents  per  lb, 

30  per  cent. 
SO  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

1  dlr.  50  CIS.  per  bri. 

free. 

ditto. 

IS  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  lb- 


free, 
ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 


4S  cents  per  lb. 
(cottlinueit) 
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ARTICLES. 


UaDufacturej  (continued)  :— 

C);  flax,  not  otiierwUs  siiecified.. 

Of  father,  not  otherwUe  ipcci A*!!] 

Of  .  tx,  Til.:  Iiiickrani,  burlapa, 
ca.  7aiu  padding,  crpquillao, 
••'-'  »iaa,  diap«n,  damask  Hea- 
'■a,  Oauaburgs,  plalillaa, 
|>./8tinga,  ahirtinga,  lackinga, 
I  ickloDberga,  tabic  linen 

Of  marble 

All  of  ailk,  or  which  ailk  ahall  be 
«  component  parr,  coming  from 
beyond  the  Caps  of  Good  Hope, 
not  otberwiao  enumerated 

All  other,  nf  nilk,  or  of  which 
ailk  ia  the  "  component  material 
of  chief  value" 

All  other,  of  combed  wool  or 
worated,  or  worsted  and  ailk 
combined 

All,  not  otherwise  specifled,  made 
of  bnws,  iron,  pewter,  steel,  or 
tin,  or  of  which  either  of  these 
metals  is  a  component  material. 

Of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  ahall 

be  a  component  part 

Maps 

Marble  immanufactured 

Marrow 

Mastio .■'...' 

Matchea  for  pocket  lights , 

Mathematical  instrnnients,  tIs.  :— 

Specially  imported 

All  of  bone 

Allofivory 

Meal,  cassada,  linseed,  or  oat 

Meats,  prepared 

Medals,  specially  imported 

Medicinal  drugs,   all  kinds  of,   not 

otherwise  specified 

Mercury,  or  quicksilTer. 

cinnabar,  iodine,  and  pnissiata  of 

all  preparations  of. 

Metallic  alates , 

Merino    shawls    (so    called), 
worsted  or  rambed  wool  . . . , 
— —   ditto,   border    woollen,    fringe 

sewed  on ° . 

cloth,  entirely  of  combed  wool.. 

ditto.  Wool,  not  combed,  being  a 

component  part 

Millepedea 

Mill  aawB .,'.'.'.'. 

Miniatures 

Modelling,  sppcially  imported '.'. 

Modelling,  notapecially  imported,  ac- 
cording to  the  materiala  of  which 
they  are  composed. 

Models  of  invention 

—  of  machinery 

Mohair,  unmanufactured.. 

Molasses 

Morocco  skins 

Mo»8  for  beds 

Mother  of  pearl 

Mosaica,  real  or  imitation,  set  or'nat 

set 

Mother  of  pearl  shells 

Mother  of    pearl,  articles  made  of, 

not  otherwise  enumerated 
Musical  insirument  strings .... 

Mushrooms ,, 

Muskets , 

Mustard, includiug  the  bottles... 

—  seed  

Nailr,  via. : — 

Copper 

Composition , . 

Nail  rods  and  platea 

Nankeen  ahoea  and  slippers  , . ,, 

Narcorine 

Needles,  all  kinds 

Neala,  brass  kettles  in 

NealB,  birds' 

Nickel 


DUTIES. 


3S  per  cent. 
3S  per  cent. 


13  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 


a  dirs.  XO  cts.  per  lb. 


ditto. 


30  per  cent. 


ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


body 


it 

per  cent. 

ttd 

per  cent. 

n 

per  cent. 

lU 

per  cent. 

free. 

30 

per  cent. 

free. 

ilO 

per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

!(& 

per  cent. 

free. 

80 

per  cent. 

A 

per  cent. 

U 

per  cent. 

ditto. 

M 

per  cent. 

20 

per  cent. 

40 

per  cent. 

30 

per  cent. 

40 

per  cent. 

•u> 

per  cent. 

lOOccntk  each. 

30 

per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

4^  milla  per  lb. 

a  dis.  60  cts.  per  doa, 

10  cents  per  lb, 

free. 

7)  per  (»nt. 
free 

SO  per  cent. 
IS  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 
Idlr.  Mo.  per  stand, 
SS  per  cent. 
S  percent. 


4  "-nts  per  lb. 

sti  per  cent. 

S^  cents  per  lb. 

SS  cents  per  pair 

SO  per  oeut. 

ditto. 

IS  cents  per  lb. 

to  par  cent. 

nre«. 


Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  nnre. 

fined 

Nitrate  of  potash,  or  saltpetre  refined 
Nitrate  of  potaab,  partially  refined. 

Nitre  muriate,  tin 

refined 

unrefined 

Nutgalla 

Nutmegs 

Nuts  used  in  dyeing 

Nuts  all  not  specially  mentioned, . . 

Nux  vomica 

Uakum  and  innk 

Oats 

Ochre,  dry l.iijii! 

Ochres,  all,  or  ochry  eartha,  uaed'in 

painters'  coloura,  when  dry 

Ochres,  all,  or  oohry  earths  in  oil.. . 

Ochre  in  oil 

Oil,  via.:—  

Cakes 

Cloth,  furniture  of  cotton  or  Can 

ton  flannel 

Cloth,  furniture,  other , 

Cloth,  medicated , 

Cloth  aprona 

Of  almonda 

Bears' 

Of  cloves i 

Palm  bean  and  palm 

And  all  essential  oils  not  used  prin. 

cipally  as  perfumes 

And   all  other  esseuiial  oils,   used 

principally  in  perfumes 

Oil  of  Ricinl,  or  Palma  Christi , 

Oils,  via.  :— 

Castor. 

Hemp  seed 

Linseed ' 

Olive,  in  casks 

Olive,  in  bottles  or  flask 

Oil,  olive,  not  salad,  and  not  other- 
wise specified  

Rape  seed 

Salad  

Spermaceti, of  foreign  fithing.. .. 

Fish,  and  all  other  of  American 

fisherieii,  all  articles  the  pro- 

ductien  of  said  fisheries 

OfVitriol 

Whale  and  other  (not  sperm)  ol 

foreign  fishing 

Old  lead,  fit  only  to  be  re>msnufac- 
tund 

pewter,  fit  only  to  be  re-manul 

factured  

silver,  fit  only  to  be  re-mauu- 

fsctnred 

Olives _ 

Onions 

Opium ',' 

Oranges 

in  boxes,  barrels,  or  caska . . , 

Orange  bitters 

peel 

flower  water 

Orchilli,  or  orchcllo 

Ore,  specimens  of 

Oyters 

Packthread 

Padding 

Painted  floor-cloIhA,  all 

Paintings,  the  productions  of  Ameri- 
can artists  residing  abroad . . . 

Paintinga , 

on  glass  or  porcelain 

Paints,  not  enumerated  ;— 

Frankfort  black 

French  green 

Chalk 

Red  lead 

Spaniah  brown,  dry 

in  oil ., 

White  lead 

Painters'  colours .....,,,,, 


DUTIES. 


free. 

S  cents  per  lb. 

i  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
30  cents  per  lb. 

free. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

10  cents  per  biuhel. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

ditto. 

li  cent  per  lb. 

ditto. 

SO  per  cent. 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

10  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

IS|  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

SO  per  cent. 

0  cents  per  lb. 

25  percent. 

30  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

20  percent. 

S5  per  cent. 
40  cents  per  gallon. 

ditto. 

35  cents  per  gallon. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
SS  cents  per  gallon. 

30  per  cent. 
SA  centa  per  gallon. 


free. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

IS  cent!  per  gallon. 

1}  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent 

75  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

SS  per  cent. 

SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

6  cents  per  lb. 

40  per  cent. 

35  cents  per  sq,  yd, 

free. 
SO  per  cent. 
80  per  cent. 

SO  percent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

U  ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 

(conUmitd) 
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i  per  cent, 
ntipergallou. 


)  per  cent. 
ata  per  gallon. 
0  per  cent, 
au  per  gallon. 


ARTICLES. 

Palm  leaTca,  unmanuractured 

Pamphlet*,    in    Engliab,   lAtio,    or 

Greek,  by  the  pound,  u  books. 

Pit  lawa 

Paper,  uuenumerated , 

bank  folio  and  quarto  poit  of  all 

kind*,  letter  and  bank  note 

copper-plate,  blotting,  copying, 

coloured   for  label*  and  needle*, 

marble  and  fancy  coloured 

glaaa,  Horocno,  sand,  and  tijwue. 

pot. 

pasteboard,  preninj  board*,gold 

in  ikeet*  or  itrip*,  and  ailTer  in 

»heet(or  *trip* 

coloured,  copperplate,  printing, 

or  alainers' 

binder*'  board*,  box  board*,  mill 

boird,  paper  makers'  boards, 
sheathing,  wrapping,  and  cart- 
ridge  

■ envelope  and  fancy  note.. . 

muaic,  with  linej,   and    gilt  or 

metal,  not  gold  or  silver 

screen*  or  fireboards 

-  counting-house  boxes 

ditto,  if  mounted 

boxen 

hanging* 

ink*tand*,  with  glas*  bottles. 

ditto,  with  earthen  bottles..  • 

machee 

.—  pin  case* 

ditto,  mounted  or   ornamented 

with  metal 

*egar* 

anuffboxe* 

Parchment 

Pari*  white,  dry 

Paste,  viz. ; — 

Oi|[ger* 

Jujube 

Braail, almundi and  perfumed  ... 
Paste  work  that  i*  set  in  gold  or  silver 

imitation  of  precious  atones 

Pastel  or  voad , 

Pearl,  mother  of. 

Pearls,  set  or  not  set 

all  article*  composed  wholly  of. 

composition 

Peas....;. 

Venn,  metallic 

Quill* 

Pepper,  black 

white 

Cayenne 

Chili  or  African 

Perfumery  phial*  and  bottles,  uncut.. 

Perfume* 

Perry 

Peruvian  bark 

Pewter,  old,  fit  only  to  be  re-nianu' 

factured 

article*  of,  not  enumerated,  ma- 
nufactured from,  or  of  which 
pewter  is  a  component  part 

Pbovphoru*  lights,  in  glass  bottles, 
with  paper  cases 

Pickled  Ash,  other  than  mackarel  and 
salmon 

I'Irkled  herring 

do.     in  kega 

——  mackarel 

salmon 

Piuklea 

Pii^,  brass  in 

copper  in 

lead  in 

tin  in 

Pimento 

oil  of. 

Pins,    solid    headed,    and    all    other 

pr.ckage  pins,  not  exceeding  5000 

to  the  pack  of  twelve  papers.. 

And  in  the  same  proportion  fur  a 

greater  quantity. 


IJ  U  T  I  E 


free. 

I  dollar  each. 
13  cent*  per  lb. 

17  cent*  per  lb. 

12)  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
ir>  cents  per  lb. 

12)  r.'jt*  per  lb. 
10  cent*  per  lb. 


3  cent*  per  lb. 

30  percent. 

23  per  cent. 

31  per  ceut. 
a  per  cent. 
30  per  ceut. 
2S  per  cent. 
3S  per  cent. 
.10  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

25  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

40  cent*  per  lb. 

23  per  cent. 

ditto. 
I  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 
23  per  cent, 
ditto, 
ditto. 
7i  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 

free. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7}  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 
25  per  cent. 

ditto. 
3  cent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 

10  rent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 

3  dollar*  per  gross. 

23  per  cent. 

CO  cents  per  gallon, 

free. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

1  dollar  per  barrel. 

I  dir.  30  ct«.  per  brl 

iO  per  cent. 

1  illr.  30  cts.  per  brl. 

2  dolliirs  per  barrel. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 

3  cenis  per  lb. 

I  per  i-ent. 

3  cents  per  lb. 

23  per  cent. 


4U  t'uuts  pel  pack. 


ARTICLES. 


Pin*,  pound 

Pipes,  vi)'. :— 

clay,  *moking 

Plank*,  wrought 

rough 

Plant* 

Plated  ware*  of  all  Uuds,  not  other 
wise  *peciAed 

Platina,  unman  ufactured 

I'laying  card* 

Plumes,  ornamental,  whether  manu- 
factured or  not 

Pocket  bottle*,  green  glaaa  (See 
Bottle*). 

Pulishifig  stone* 

Pomegranate* 

Pomegranate  peel 

Porcelain 

Pork 

Porphyry 

Porter  in  bottles,  no  duty  on  the 
bottles 

imported    otherwiae    than    in 

bottle* 

Potatoes 

I'oultry  or  game,  prepared 

Pound  ribbon • 

Powders,  pastes,  balls,  balsams,  oint- 
ments, oilK,  waters,  v.  ashes,  tinc- 
tures, essences,  or  other  prepara- 
tion* or  compositions,  commonly 
called  sweet  scents,  odours,  per- 
fume*, or  cosmetics )  and  all  pow- 
der* and  preparations  for  the  teeth 
or  pam* 

Precious  *tone8,  of  all  kinds,  and 
articlea  compoaed  wholly  of  pre- 
ciou*  *tone* 

do.       gla**,  imitation  of  .. 

do.        other  imitation*  of. . 

Preparations,  anatomical 

chemical,    not   otherwise   enu. 

merated 

Pre*erTeii,  in  molasses,  and  all  others 

Produce,  of  the  growth,  manufacture^ 

or  flaheriei  of  the    United  States 

and  ita  territories 

or    growth,   all   of   the    United 

States,    not   otherwise   mentioned, 
brought  back 

Prunes 

Pumice  stone 

Putty 

Quassia  wood,  in  log* 

Quicksilver ,,, 

Quills,  unprepared 

Quinine 

sulphate  of 

Raps,  of  any  kind  of  cloth 

Kaisins,  muscatel  or  bloom,  in  boxes 

or  jars 

Kaisins,  all  others 

Kape  of  grapes 

Ratifia  (a  liquor) 

Kuttaus,  unmanufactured 

Haw  siik,  comprehending  all  silk*  iu 
the  gum,  whether  in  hanks,  reeled, 

or  otherwise 

Heady  made  clothing 

Hed,  via.  :— 

Lead,  dry 

Ditto,  ground  in  oil 

Sanders 

Ur  crude  tartar,  or  wine  lee*. 

I'recipitate  

Venetian,  dry 

Ditto,  ground  in  oil 

Wood,  and  red  sand  era  wood 

Reeds,  unmannfacturea 

manufactured 

Reindeer  tongue* 

Hesiu 

- —  or  nux  vomica 

Returned  cargo  of  American  growth 
or  manufacture 


DUTIES. 


20  3ent*  per  lb, 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 

29  cents  per  pack . 

23  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  rent. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

20  cent*  per  gallon. 

IS  cents  per  gallon. 
10  cents  per  bushel. 

23  per  cent. 
2  dlrs.  50  cto.  per  lb. 


23  per  cent. 


7  per  cent. 
7)  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 
23  per  cent. 


free. 

ditto. 

3  <%nts  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

1^  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

3  per  cent. 

I.'t  per  cent. 

40  cents  per  ounce. 

ditto. 

i  cent  per  lb. 

3  cent*  per  lb. 

2  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 

CO  ceut*  per  gallon. 

free. 


30  cent*  per  lb. 
50  per  cent. 

4  cent*  per  lb. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 
25  per  cent. 
1  cent  per  lb. 
I)  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 
30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

ditto. 
(continued) 
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Returned  cargo  of  foreign  growth  or 
manuhcture,  accurding  to  the  ma- 
terial of  which  it  U  composed ;  and 
it  liable  to  the  name  duty  aa  oa  ita 
firat  importation. 

Rhab<irb 

Rise 

Rifle !!...'.'!!".'. 

Rochelle  aaltii '..'.'.'.'. 

or  o>>mmon  salt 

Rods,  brailera',  of  threc-nixteenth*  to 
ten-aixleentha  of  an  inch  diameter, 

locluaire 

Roman  cement 

Titriol 

Rope,  made  of  hides,  cut  in  itripa... 

or  cordage  of  ciicoa.nut  hulls. .. 

Hoots,  ava  and  madder 

all,  not  otherwise  enumerated. . 

Rosewood 

Rosin 

Rosolio,  a  cordial .'..". 

Rotten  sinne 

Rum,  til. ; — 

First  proof 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fourth  ditto 

Fifth  ditto 

Above  fifth  proof 

bay,  or  bay  water. 

cherry 

Russia  crash,  hemp 

Rye „ !.;; 

Saccharum  saturni 

Saddlery,  silver,  silrer  plated,  brass, 

steel,  common  tinned,  or  japanned. 

Adddlea 

Sago I,.'. 

Sal  Nitre,  or  saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of 

potash,  crude 

or  saltpetre  refined 

partially  refiued 

Salmon,  pickled 

dry  or  amoked 

Salt 

crude  mineral  salt  ........ 

SalU,  \iz.  :— 

All   chemical    salts  not   en 

rated  

Salted  skirera 

roans 

Siltpelre,  or  sal  nitre,  or  nitrate  of 

potash,  crude 

refined 

partially  refined , 

Sanders  wood 

Sandalwood 

^^and  stones , 

Sardines,  in  barrels 

in  kegs 

and  other  fish,  in  oil 

Saraaparilla 

•Satin  wood 

SatiTja,   figured,  when   in  strips  ex. 

clusively  for  buttons , 

Sauces,  all  kinds  not  otherwise  enu. 

merated 

Snusages , 

Saws,  crosa-cut  and  pit 

Scdotling ^ 

and  sawed  timber,  not  planed  or 

wrought  into  shape  fur  use 

Scrap  lead 

Screws,  brass 

Suines  and  nets 

Segars,  all  kinds 

Shaddocks 

Shell  boxrs  and  baskets,  not  other- 
wise enumerated 

turtle  or  tortbise 

Shellac 

Sheila,  not  enumerated 

Silks,  vir,.  :— 

All  manufactures  of,  not  other-  \ 
wise  specified / 


L  U  T  I  B  S. 


free. 

20  per  cent, 
a  dim.  SO  cts.  each. 

30  per  cent. 
8  cents  per  bushel. 


H  cents  per  lb. 

20  per  cent, 

2  cents  per  lb. 

10  per  cent. 

4}  cents  per  lb. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 

IS  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 

free. 

60  cents  per  gallon, 

ditto. 
«S  cents  per  gallon, 
70  cents  per  gallon, 
73  cents  per  gallon, 
90  cents  per  gallon, 

2S  per  cent 
60  cents  per  gallon, 

20  per  cent. 

IS  cents  per  bushel. 

4  Cv.nts  per  lb. 

20  per  cent. 
3l>  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 

3  cents  per  Ih. 

i  cent  per  lb. 

a  dollars  per  barrel. 

1  dollar  per  113  lbs, 

8  cents  per  .te  lb.*. 

20  per  cent. 


ditto. 

S  per  cent. 

ditto. 

fr>-e. 
2  rents  per  lb, 
}  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent. 

100  cents  per  barrel, 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
IS  per  cent. 

S  per  cent. 

30  per  cent, 
as  per  cent. 
I  dollar  each, 
30  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
\i  cent  per  lb, 
80  cents  per  lb. 
7  cents  per  Hi, 
40  cents  per  lb, 
free. 

2t  per  cent. 

S  per  cent. 

free. 

20  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


2  •lollars  DO  cents 
per  lb,  of  10  ounces. 


Silks  (conlinuedj  :— 

Raw,  comprehending  all  in  the 
gum,  whether  in  hanks,  reeled, 

or  otherwise 

Sewing 

Aprons,  collars,  euffi,  chemisettes, 
tuibans,  mantillas,   and  pelle- 

rines 

Brutia  and  other,  raw 

Silk  and  worsted  Valenciaa 

Ditto      ditto      toileness 

Ditto      ditto      crape  de  Lyons  . . 

Ditto      ditto      shBTvis 

Ditto      ditto      manufactures  of.. 

Silk  and  cotton  Testing 

Bolting  cloths 

Bobbin • 

Braids 

Caps,  if  entirely  of  silk 

Cords 

Curls 

Floss,  and  other  similar,  purified 

from  the  gum 

Frizettes 

Garters,  with  wires  and  clasps. .. 

Glores 

Hats  or  bonnets  for  women 

Hatbands 

Handkerchiefs 

Hose , 

Lace 

MitU 

Manufactures  with  gold  or  silver, 

or  other  metal 

Pongees,  white 

Ornaments,  for  head-dresses 

Oil-cloth 

Suspenders 

Stock 

Stockings 

Twist,  if  mohair.  • 

Watch  chains  or  ribbons 

Webui  ng 

All  other  articles  made  up  by 
hand,  in  whole   or   part,  not 

ntlierwise  provided  for 

Silver  bullion,  coir,  epaulettes,  and 

wings , 

all  msntifactures  of,  not  other- 
wise specified 

plated  metal,  in  aheets , 

German,  in  sheets,  or  otherwise 

manufsrturt'd 

Syrup  or  sui«ar  cane,  in  cailis 

Skivers,  tanned 

pickled 

Skins,  vis.: — 

Pickled,  in  casks 

0(  all  kinds  in  the  hair,  dried, 

raw  or  unmanufactured .,.,.,. 

Calf  and  seal,  tanned  and  dressed. 

Fish,  fur  saddlers,  &c 

Pur, rawer  undressed 

Fur,  dressed 

White,  for  druKRists , 

Dressed  with  alum  only 

Sheep,  tanned  or  dressed 

Goat    or    Morocco,    tanned    and 

dressed 

Kid,  tanned  and  dressed 

Goat  and  sheep,  tanned  and  not 

dre'sed 

Kid  and  lamb,  tanned  and  not 

dresaed 

Tanned  and  dresaed,  otherwise 
than  in  colours,  viz. : — fawn, 
kill.  Bud  lamb,  known  as  ch<i- 

mois 

—  with  wool  upon  them,  the  wool 
to  pay  the  same  duty  as  when  other- 
wise imported 

Slates  of  all  kinds 

Slate  pencils 

Sludges,  blacksmiths' 

other , ,,, 

Slick  stones 


D  U  T  I  K  8. 


SO  cents  per  lb, 
3  dollars  per  lb. 


,10  rer  cent. 

60    outs  per  lb. 

311  pur  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

adira.  SOcts.  per  lb. 

20  pur  cent. 

a  dirs.  SO  cts.  pf  lb. 

ditto., 

30  per  cp  it. 

3  dIrs.  SO  ct-..  per  lb. 

30  pe*  cent. 

2S  par  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

3S  per  cent. 

a  dIrs.  SO  cts.  per  lb. 

2  dollara  each, 
a  dIrs.  60  cts.  per  lb, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

1  dir.  SOcts.  per  lb. 
30  per  cent. 

2  dIrs.  50  cts.  per.lb. 
3S  per  cent. 
SO  per  cent. 

adlrs.  SOcts.  per  lb. 

a  dollars  per  lb. 

2  dlrs,  SO  cts.  per  lb. 

ditto. 


30  ]>er  cent. 

free. 

30  per  cent, 
ditto. 

ditto. 

2)  cents  per  lb. 

2  dollars  per  dosen. 

20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

S  per  cent. 
S  dollars  per  doxen. 

20  percent. 

a  per  cent. 

as  dollars  per  cent- 

1  dIr.  SOcts.  per  doz. 
7S  cents  per  dozen, 

2  dollars  per  dozen. 

3  dlrs.  SO  cts.  per  doi. 
1  dIr.  SO  cts,  per  iloi. 

1  dollar  per  dozen. 

75  cents  per  dozen. 


1  dollar  per  dozen. 


as  per  cent 

20  per  cent 

8^  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

20  per  cent, 

(coHlinued) 
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ceniii  per  lb. 
loUiirii  per  lb. 


liars  per  cent- 
30  ct*.  per  doz. 
Dti  per  dozen, 
an  per  dozen. 

SO  cts.  per  doi. 
SO  cU.  per  iloz. 


Dts  per  dozen. 


lar  per  dozan. 


ARTICLES. 

',  vix.:—  " 
cbildren 

Not  for  children,  leather  or  pru- 

uella ,, 

Smaltf 

Snuff. 

Soap*,  Tiz.  :— 

Fancy,  all 

Hard,  all  other 

Naplea 

Perfomed,  all 

Shafinr 

Soft,  all 

Turpentine,  or  common 

Waib  balls 

Windsor 

Soap  stocks  and  stuffs 

Soda,  ash 

all  carbonate  of,  except  aoda 

ash,  barilla  and  kelp 

Soles,  felt 

Soy 

Spanish  brown,  dry 

do.      ground  in  oil 

— —  flies  or  cautharides 

Spars,  unwronght 

Sparteria    or    sparterie,    or    willow 

sheets  for  hats ,. 

Spartateea,  or  coral 

Special  importalions,  Tiz.: — 

Philosophical  apparatus,  instru- 
ments, hooka,  maps,  charts,  sta- 
tues, statuary,  busts,  and  easts 
of  marble,  bronze.  Alabaster, 
or  plaster  of  Paris,  paintings, 
drawings,  engrarings,  etchings, 
specimens  of  SGulpture,eabinets 
of  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  all 
other  collections  of  antirjuilies ; 
provided  the  same  be  specially 
Imported  in  good  faith,  for  the 
use  of  any  society,  incorporated 
or  established  for  philosophical 
or  literary  purposes,  or  for  the 
encoursgement  of  the  6ne  arts, 
or  for  the  use  and  by  the  order 
of  any  college,  academy,  school, 
or  seminary  uf  learning,  in  the 

United  States , 

Specimens,  viz.:  — 

Of  anatomical  prepsrations 

In  botany 

In  mineralogy , 

In  natural  history 

Of,  in   sculpture,  specially  im 

rirted , 
sculpture,  not  specially  im 
ported,  duty  according  to  the 
materials  they  sre  composed  of. 

Spectacle  gl-isses,  not  set 

do.      pebble,  not  set 

Spirits  dis'illed  from  grain,  Tiz.  :— 

First  proof 

Second  do 

Third    do 

Fourth  do 

Piflh      do. 

Above  fifth  do 

-  distilled  from   other   materials 
than  grain,  vis.  :— 

First  proof 

Second  do 

Third     dn 

Fourth  do 

Fifth      do 

Fifth     do.,  all  above 

Sponna 

Spunk 

Sprigs,  not  exceeding  sixteen  ounces 

to  the  1000 

exceeding  sixteen  ouacea  to  the 

1000 

Si|iiare  wire,  used  for  the  manufac 
ture  of  stretchers  for  umbrellas, 
and  cut  In  pieces  not  exceeding 
the  length  used  therefore 
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DUTIES. 


IS  cents  per  pair. 

30  cents  per  pair, 

90  per  crot, 

12  cents  per  lb. 

SO  per  cent. 

4  rents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

50  eerti)  per  barrel. 

4  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
10  per  cent, 
S  per  cent. 

20  per  rent. 

40  percent. 

30  per  cent. 

1  cent  per  lb. 

1^  cent  per  lb. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 

3S  per  rent. 
SO  per  cent 


free, 

ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto, 
ditto. 

ditto. 


3  dollars  per  gross, 
ditto. 

60  cents  per  gallon. 

ditto. 
6S  cents  per  gallon. 
70  cents  per  gallon. 
7S  cents  per  gallon. 
90  cents  per  gallon 


60  cents  per  gallon 
ditto. 

AS  cents  per  gallon 

7  0  cents  per  gallon. 

78  onnts  per  gallon 

90  cents  per  gallon 

SO  per  cent. 

ditto. 

S  cents  per  1000 

S  cents  per  lb. 


12}  per  cent. 


ARTICLES. 


Squills  or  sciUa 

Starch 

Statuary,  all  the  production  of  Ame- 
rican artists  rending  nbroad 

Slatoee,  and  specimens  of  statuary, 

specially  imported 

—  ditto.  ditto.  ditto, 
not  specially  imported 

SUtos 

-  rough 

Steel,  viz.  :— 

Cast,  shear,  and  German,  in  bars 

Wire,  not  exceeding  No.  14 

Do.    over  No.  14,  and  not  ex- 
ceeding No.  33 

Do.    exceeding  No.  S3 

In  bars,  all  other 

Chains 

Pens 

Cutting  knives,  scythes,  sickles 
reaping    hooks,    spades,    and 

shovels 

All  articles  not  enumerated,  ma 
nufactured  from  steel,  or  which 

steel  is  a  component  part 

Stereotype  plates 

Stone  ware,  and  all  other  ware  com 
posed   of  earth   or   mineral    sub- 
stances,   whether    gilt,    painted, 

printed,  or  glased 

Stones,  viz,  :— 

Bristol , 

Polishing 

Burr,  unwrought 

Ou,      wrought 

CausUc 

Cornelian 

Garnet 

Grind 

Load 

Marbles 

MUl 

Not  merchaii  table,  for  ballast 
Ochre,  as  other  ochre. 

Oil 

Pumice 

Precious 

Rotten 

Rag,  and  sand 

-  touch  and  whet 

Storax  or  Styrax 

Straining  webb..... 

Straw  carpets  and  straw  carpeting, , , 

for  hats,  in  its  natural  state 

Strontian  

Stuff  goods,  all  kinds  of  worsted 

To  come  under  the  deaomiiiation 
of  "  Worsted  stuff  goods,"  the 
articles  munt  be  composed  entirely 
of  worsted;  and  be  of  that  class 
of  goods,  well  known  and  under- 
stood by  merchants  as  coming 
under  the  denomination  of  "  Wor- 
sted stuff  goods,"  namely,  such  aa 
worsted  plaids,  bombazetts,  and 
the  like. 

Sublimate,  corrosive 

Succory  

Sugar,  Til.:— 

Brown,  raw 

Candy  

Loaf 

Lump 

White,  clayed 

Of  lead 

Syrup  of 

Brown ,  clayed 

All  other,  not  refined 

Refined 

Moulds,  hooped  or  not    

Tongs,  gold  and  silver 

plated 

washed 

Sulphate   of  copper,  or  blue  or  Ro- 
man vitriol 

—  sulphate  of  quinine,,.,.,. 


20  per  cent, 
2  cents  per  Ih. 

free. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

Idlr.SOcts.  pr.I12]bs. 
S  cents  per  lb. 

8  cents  per  lb, 

1 1  cents  per  lb, 

2dlrs.50ctii.pr.ll2lbs. 

SO  per  cent. 

2S  per  cent. 


DUTIES. 


30  per  cent, 

ditto. 
33  per  cent. 


30  per  cent. 

7  percent. 

free. 

ditto, 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
7  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent, 

ditto, 

ditto, 
23  per  cent. 

ditto, 
33  per  cent, 
SO  per  cent. 
30  psr  cent. 


6q 


SS  per  cent, 
ditto, 

21  cents  per  lb. 
6  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
4  cents  per  lb. 

ditto. 
Si  cents  per  lb, 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  Ib- 

6  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto, 

ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
40  cents  per  ounce. 

(eonllnuetl) 
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Sulphur,  flor  flour,  or  flour  of  lul 
pnur 

Samto 

Super  acetate  of  lead,  or  lugar  of 
lead 

Swam,  down  of. 

Sweetmeat)!  or  corofiti,  all 

Table  coven,  oil  cloth 

mat*,  oil  or  floor  cloth 

mata,  if  wool  be   a  component 

part 

Titblai,  with  marble  topa,  alaba,  or 
omamenta 

Talc 

Tallow 

eandlea • 

Tamarindi,  pieMrved  in  logar  or 
brandy 

Tamarind! 

Tapera,  paper,  with  cotton  wick  and 
wax 

Tapioca 

Tare* 

Tar,  Barbadoea  and  coal 

Tarpaulinga  

Tartar,  cream  of,  and  erode 

red  crude 

Teas  of  all  kindu,  imported  ttom  Chi- 
na, or  other  place*,  eaat  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  in  reweU 
of  the  United  Statea 

imported  from  plaeo*  this  aide 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

— ^  when  imported  in  American 
Teueli,  from  the  place  of  their 
growth 

Teaale* 

Teeth,  elephanu* 

Teeth,  other 

Terraglif,  akindofcoral 

Terra-Japonica,  or  japanica 

Terra  de  Stenna,  dry 

in  oil  


Teme  platea. 

Teutenague 

Thermometer*,  telescopes,  magic,  and 
other  lanterns;  and  similsr  ar- 
ticle* composed  of  tin,  glass,  wood, 

brass,  or  copper 

Thibet,  cashmere  of 

shawls,  resl  or  goats'  hair 

shawla,  entirely  of  combed  wool.. 

shawls,  body  cotton,  with  wor- 
sted fringe  (as cotton*). 
Thor  marine,  a  small  flsn. . . . 

Thrown  silk,  or  raw 

Timber,  hewn  or  sawed 

——  (tor  wharfa 

Timepieces 

Tin,  Tir.  :— 

In  bare,  or  block,  or  pigs 

CrysUlsof 

Poll 

Grain 

Granulated 

In  plates  or  sheet* 

All  roanafactiires  of,  not  enume- 
rated, or  of  which  tin  is  a  com- 
ponent part 

Tincalor  boras 

Tincture*,  bark,  and  other  medicinal. 

Tips  of  horns  or  bone 

and  mnners  for  parasols  and  lun- 

brellas,  metU 

Tippets,  if  so  made  as  to  be  classed  as 

millinery. 
Tippets,  fur 
ToMcco,    mannfaetared,  ether  than 

anuff  and  cigars 

leaves,  or  anmauafactnred 

Tongues,  reindeer 

—  aounda(flsh) 

neatSfSmoked 

Tonka,  Tonga,  Tongua,  or  Tonqiia 
beans... 


DUTIES. 


free, 
ditto. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
33  per  cent, 
ditto. 
Ill  cents  per  sq.  yd. 

19  per  cent. 

ditto. 

SO  per  cent. 

20  per  cent. 
I  cent  per  lb, 
4  cent*  per  lb. 

3.1  per  cent 
10  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
35  per  cent. 

free. 

ditto. 


ditto, 
20  per  cent. 


free. 
30  per  cent, 

free. 
5  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 
1  cent  per  tb, 
1^  cent  per  lb. 
3|  per  cent. 

free. 


30  per  cent. 
20  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


IC?  centc  per  barrel 

50  centa  per  lb, 

30  per  cent, 

SO  per  cent. 

U  per  cent. 

I  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

3i  per  cent, 
30  per  cent, 
ditto. 

34  per  cent. 


80  per  cent. 
SS  per  cent. 

ditto. 
S  per  cent. 

30  percent. 

31)  per  cent, 
ditto. 

10  cents  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


ditto. 


ARTICLES. 


Tools  and  implements  of  trade  of  per- 
sons arriving  in  the  Uoiled  States.. 

Tortoi*e*hell 

Touchstone*. ■ .  • 

Tow,  flax  or  hemp 

aacking,  flas 

Toy*,  of  every  deecription 

Tragacauth,  gum 

Treacle,  molasaes 

Tree* 

Truflle*,  vegetable 

earthen 

Tnuae*,  with  iron  or  *teel  spring*  ot 
more  value  than  the  leather 

Tni**e*,  if  leather  be  the  material  of 
chief  value 

Turmeric 

Turqnoiae*. 

Turpentine,  epirits  of. 

Turtles 

Twist,  cotton 

-  mohair  and  *ilk 

Type*,  new  or  old 

Type,  metal 

Vanilla,  plant*  of 

Vanilla,  bean* 

Varniahes  of  all  kind* 

Vaaes,  porcelain,  containing  flower* 

with  atands— the  vases  pay 

The  stands 

Vegetable*  of  all  kind*,  not  enume- 
rated  

VfgeUhle*,  if  principally  uard  in  dye- 
ing, or  in  composing  dye* 

Vellom 

Venetian  red,  dry 

-  in  oil 

Veni*on  bam* 

Vermicelli 

Vermilion 

Vinellaa 

Vinegar 

Vitriol,  oil  of,  or  *ulpharic  acid 

—  blue  or  Roman,  or  aulphate   of 
copper < 

—  green  

Wafer* 

Wa*te  Ot  *hoddy 

Watche*  and  part*  thereof 

Watch  cryatal*,  when  not  *et 

Water,  viz.  :— 

Wheel*  of  iron , 

Colours 

Waa,  viz.  :— 

Sealing 

Shoemaker*' 

Wearing  apparel  of  peraons  arriving 
in  the  United  States  in  actual  use.. 

Wearing  apparel,  ney> 

Wedgwood. 

Weights,  cast  iron,  with  or  without 
rings  of  wrought  iron    affixed   tn 

them 

lead 

Weld 

Whalebone,    the  produce  of  foreig 

flahing 

of  American  fiabing 

Wheat 

flaur  

Whiskey,  via.:— 

First  proof 

Second  ditto 

Third  ditto 

Fonrih  ditto 

Fifth  ditto 

Fifth  ditto,  all  above 

Whiting 

ground  in  oil 

Wild  silk 

Willow  *heets,  for  hats 

for  making  baskets  or  covering 

demijohn* 

Wines,  vis.  :- 

Burgundy,  in  bottles 


DUTIES. 


free. 

S  per  oent. 

20  per  cent. 

20  dollars  per  ton. 

25  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 
4}  miUs  per  lb. 

free, 
30  per  cent. 
30  per  cent. 

35  per  cent. 

ditto. 

free. 

T  per  cent. 

10  cant*  per  gallon. 

20  per  cent. 

3S  per  cent, 

3  dollar*  per  lb. 

35  per  oent. 
ditto. 

free. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

30  per  cent, 
ditto. 

30  per  cent. 

free. 

36  per  cent. 

I  cent  per  lb. 

li  cent  per  lb. 

30  per  cent 

30  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

Scent*  per  gallon, 

1  cent  per  lb. 

4  cents  per  lb. 
3  centa  per  lb. 

26  per  cent, 
i  cent  p«r  lb. 
7^  per  cent. 

3  dollar*  per  grot* 

1  cent  per  lb. 
SO  per  cent, 

36  per  cent, 
13  per  cent. 

free. 
60  per  cent, 
30  per  cent. 


1  cent  per  lb, 

4  cent*  per  lb, 

free. 

13)  per  cent. 

free, 

33  cent*  per  bushel. 

76  centa  per  1 12  lbs, 

00  cents  per  galluo. 
ditto, 

66  cents  per  gallon. 

70  centa  per  gallon. 

73  centa  per  gallou. 

90  cents  per  gallon. 

I  cent  per  Ih, 

I)  cent  per  lb. 

60crntsper  lb, 

35  per  cent. 

ditto, 

35  cent*  per  gallon, 
(a0tt«NiM«f) 
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ARTICLES. 


DUTIES. 


WiiiM  (eonHntud)  :— 

Burgundy,  la  cuki < 

Canary,  in  eaak*  or  bottle* 

Champagne.  In  bottle*  or  cwk* 

Claret,  in  bottle* 

Ditto,  in  caak* 

Madeira,  in  cask*  or  buttle*. .  ■ . 

Oporto  in  battle* 

Ditto,  in  caak* 

Sherry,  in  calk*  or  bottle*  .... 
8t.  Lucar,  in  ea«k*  or  bottle*  . . 
Sicily,  Madeira,  in  caak*  or  bottle* 
All  other,   of  Sicily,  in  ca«k*  or 

bottle* 

Teneriffe,  In  caak*  or  bottle*  .... 
Of  all  countriea  in  bottle*,  nnleM 

epecially  enumerated 

Ditto,  in  caik*  unle**  apecially 

enumerated 

White,  in  caak*,  not  enumerated, 
of  France,  Auatria,  Pruuia, 
Sardinia,  and  of  Portugal  and 
ita  poumiona,  in  caaka  .. 

Ditto,  in  bottle* 

Red,  in  caak* 

Ditto,  in  bottle* 

White  *nd  red,  nut  enumerated, 
of   Spain,  Germany,    and   the 

Mediterranean,  in  catka 

Do.ido.,  do.,  in  bottle* 

Of  the  Meiliterraoean,  in  caaka. 
Bottle*,  of    all    deacriptiont,    in 
adiUtloD  to  the  duty  nu  winea... 

Lees,  liquid 

Ditto,  cryaUlliaed,  or  crude  tartar 
Wing*  and  epauleta,  gilt  or  plated 
WoMl,»i*.:— 

Braxil,  Brazilletto,  Carmaguey, 
and  dye,  all  in  atick*  .... 

Fire 

Puatic,  log,  Nicaragua,  Peruam- 
buco,  Queen**,  Red  Sander*, 
red,  Rio  de  la  Hache,  Santa 
Martha  and  other  dyewoods, 
aandala  in  aticks,  duat,  or  pow. 
der,  unmanufactured,  of    auy 

kind  not  enumerated 

manufacturea  of,  not  otherwiae 

tpecified  


A  R  T  I  0  L  B  8. 


DUTIES. 


13  cent*  per  gallon. 
DO  cent*  per  gallon. 
40  cenu  per  gallon. 
39  centa  per  gallon. 
6  centa  per  gallon. 
60  cent*  per  gallon. 
33  cent*  per  gallon 
IS  centa  per  gallon. 
60  cenU  per  gallon. 

ditto. 
3S  centa  per  gallon. 

19  centa  per  galloo. 
SO  cent*  per  gallon. 

09  centa  per  ftalloD. 

26  centa  per  gallon. 


H  centa  per  gallon. 

20  centa  per  gallon. 

6  cent*  per  gallon. 

10  cent*  per  gallon. 


12}  centa  per  gallon 
20  cent*  per  gallon 
12}  cent*  per  gallon 

3  doUara  per  groia. 
20  per  cent. 

free. 
30  per  cent. 

free. 
20  per  cent. 


free. 
30  per  cent. 


Wool,  Angara,  goat  or  camel'ahair  .. 

■  carded,  conaidered  aa  unmanu- 
factured, according  to  coft. 

red,  natural 

hau 

'  unmanufactured,  the  value 
whereof,  at  the  piace  of  ezpor. 
tation,  ahall  not  -nceed  7  centa 
per  lb 

■  all  other  oumannfaetured  {Set 

Aot  1,  clauae  1.) 

Wool  on  the  (kin,  aubiect  to  the 
aame  daty  aa  other  wool. 

— —  all  maonfactnrea  of,  or  of  which 
wool  i*  a  component  part,   not 

otherwiae  apecifted 

Woollen,  hoaiery  and  tippeta 

yam 

Wonted,  riz. : — 

Stuff,  all  piece  good*  and  manu 
facture*  of,  enumerated,  in- 
cluding twi*t  and  hoaiery. . . 

and  ailkahawla 

and  ailk  manufacturea  of ... . 

brace*  

twUt 

^—  Valencia* • 

-  wore  pantaloona    

Yarn,   cotton,  bleached  or  coloured, 

the  original  coat  of  which  ahall 
be  leaa  than  73  cent*  per  lb.,  ahall 
be  deemed  and  taken  to  hare 
coat  7S  cent*  per  lb.,  and  ahall  be 
charged  with  <l<ity  accordingly.. 
— —  cotton,  unbleuched  and  unco- 
Inured,  the  original  cott  of  which 
ahall  be  lea*  than  60  centa  per  lb., 
ahall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
have  coat  00  cent*  per  lb.,  and 
charged  with  duty  accordingly.. 

worated 

woollen 

untarred,  or  flax  

Zinc,  nalla 

- —  in  pig*,  or  otherwiae  unwrought 

In  aheela 

— —  oxide  and  aulphate  of 


1  cent  per  lb. 


19  per  cent. 
13  centa  each. 


9  per  cent. 

30  per  cent  and 

3  centa  par  lb. 


40  per  cent. 

30  per  cent. 

ditto. 


30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 
33  per  cent. 
30  per  rent. 

ditto. 

ditto. 


19  per  rent. 


ditto. 
30  per  cent. 

ditto. 

6  centa  per  lb. 

30  per  cent. 

10  per  cent. 

ditto. 
10  per  cent, 


Statement  of  the  Rate  of  Duties  payable  on  the  principal  Articles  Imported  into 
the  United  States,  from  Great  Britam  and  Ireland,  according  to  the  Tariff,  passed 
August,  1842. 


ARTICLES. 


.average 


.average 


Woollens 

Worsteda 

Cottons 

Linena >. 

Hemp,  manufacture*  of 

Silk,  manufacturea  of average 

Cotton  bagging ■■ 

Flannels >i 

Baizea »• 

Carpeting n 

Lace,  thread >i 

-^-cotton I 

—  bobbinet 

Paper » 

Book*... 

EnKTavings 

Twine • average 

Leather,  manufaotursa  of 
Earthenware 


Carrieil  forward. 


Per  cent. 


40 

30 

50 

25 

20 

40 

34} 

33 

40 

40 

15 

20 

40 

75 

25 

20 

33 

33 

30 


ARTICLES. 


Per  cent. 


053} 


Brought  forward . 

Qlaas   

Hardnare 

Iron 

Saddlery 

Steel 

Tin 

Braaa,  manufactures  of. . . . 
Copper,  „  .... 

Plated  ware • 

Gilt 

Gold  and  aiWer  jewellery.. 
„  watches  ... 

»  •»<!• 

Ale  and  porter 

Drug*  

Salt ' 

Coal 


.average 


. average 


.average 


Thirty-aix  artidea .... 
Average  (nearly)  . 


.average 


655} 
40 
30 
40 
30 
164 
I 
30 
30 
30 
16 
10 

Ik 
19 
90 
20 

60 
60 


r50} 

32 


N.  B.— On  thoae  articles  which  pay  specific 
articles  in  Great  Britain. 


dutiea,  the  rate  per  cent  ia  calculated  on  the  average  cost  of  the  same 
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when  n  hpont^*^  ""  Tai-^ein,  at  the  IVeasurv  Denartmont   «-„„„* 


when  in  brackets. 


Treasury  Department^  except 


Boot*,  «ilk 

Uoal ••• 

Cordage '.!,"'.'.'. 

Vottons ,'.'.*.'. '.'.'. 

—  printed  handkercUBfii*.'."' 

- —  many  othen 

I'Otton  bagging. 

Giinnv  cloth .".".'.V " 

Clotbmg,  marte  up....'.!*.'.'.'.'.'.! 

— —  embroidernif..., ""' 

Flour,  wheat 

Fruit*,.., .....'...!.'.! 

Gjaaa,  romputed'  by  m'erebauti. 

cliJlj 

_.J.- 
Hata... 


Glovea,  cUildren'a 
kid... 

1 

Hemp 

Iron,  pig, . . 
— —  acrap . 

bar.... 

rolled. 


per  cent. 

SO  to  70 

01 

71  to  Igg 

49  to  93 
[132] 
[SO  to  ISO] 

S3  toss 
[100] 

40  and  SO 
<M) 
70 
SO 

[136  to  243] 
78  to  50 
60 
[3S] 
IrfO] 

4S  to  tl 
SO 
8S 
77 


Leather 

Lead 

Whiting "...v.' 

Linaeed  oil .'.".,'I."!" 

Molaaaea 

Uil-cloib 

Opium 

Pepper ";;; 

Paper,  [9/  by  merchant.]! '...■.'.' 
f|5'^«;«9.  ["OJ  Turk'a  Uland.... 
Shoe* \ 

I»»p.»«ft .'.'.■.■!::::::;: 

Sugar,  brown 

refined ," 

- —  ayrup 

Spirit*...:......  ;;.;; 

Spicea !"/, 

Tobacco,  In  clgara..!""."""" 

Wines 

IWoollena "'' 


P«r  cen.. 
S3 

[100] 
I4fl 
[80] 
SI 

er  ' 

79 
■  30 
3S 
144] 
40  tu  65 
SO  tc  7S 
SO 

ri 

101 

[161  by  merehanta.I 
61  ' 

[SO  to  90] 
40 

60  to  67 
40  to  87 


A  R  T  I  C  L  B  8. 


Jin^V""*    '"   "'""««  o'   which 
cotton  form*  a  component  part 

tider,  in  caak  or  bottle. ... 
oTee * 

•'arming  utenaila,  implVmeita' of  hiil 
bandry,  and  fu.  niturc,  the  property 

J?'"^  ?""' '"  »"="»»'  "'ei  not  e»- 
"ioediiig  In  Falue  SOO  doIlarH..., 


DUTIES. 


45  per  cent  ad  Talor. 
free. 


ARTICLES. 


D  U  T  I  E. 8. 


Imu,  nig,  bar,  or  rod. 

—--all  manufactured  articles' if  whiJh 

at  torms  a  compi  nent  part. . . 
Linen,  all  articles  of  which  it  forms' 

component  part 

Liquors,  branily.  gin,  ruin, 'coiditls, 
and  other  I^uors,  viz.  j—  ' 

First  and  sornnd  proof. . . 
Third  and  fourth    dj.  . 

,,,V:  ?■■ 'ourth  do , 

Wliiskoy,  »i». :_ 

F;  dt  and  second  proof 

Third  proof 

Fourth  proof. 

Over  fourth  proof '.'.'.'.' 

SaU 


48  per  cent  ad  Talor. 

ditto. 
IS  per  cent  ad  vrlor 


free. 


SUk,  all  articles  v/f  which  it  forms  a  ~ — 

component  part...  \.. 

Steel,  tar,  or  fod... 45  per  cent  art  valor. 

Sugar.........     jlSpercent  ad  ralor. 

Tea....         '  ditto. 

Tobacco.... ■.■.■.■■'. ,«  P«r  cent  ad  Talor. 

ToolB  and   Implementa'of  uiiV 'to  " 

•ctual  uae.    tho  piope'ty  of  em"! 

.8perc^SndTa,or.|^rWS^S^  '"'   ' 

43  per  cent  ad  valor, 
ditto. 


1  dollar  pe^  gallon, 
i  dir.  25  c'a.  per  gal. 
I  dIr.  50  eta  per  gal. 


-  S'j^g^eT.'.^."'"""""' «r,rn«  «<«  -'or. 

Claret,  in  cases. L*.  **""•"  P«' <lo«en. 

—  do.    in  cask. i*!"*'  ^''"«  •<»  »«'<>r. 

—  Ma.le.ra I  »Ocent«  per  gallon. 

—  Port I ''!''•■  30  cfs.  per  gal. 

Hheni.h,allklndsV.'.VV I  I  *  "  n"*' •"'"  B",""''- 

Spanish,  red  and  whiti !  in       '/  •""'  «"'»'= 

Sherry  ..... .*?,•=»"•'  Por  gallon. 

ToneriiTo        '  '"'■•  **-ts.  per  gaj. 

^y«Snr"^'"'"' ^-  ""■'''••  ""^ '•"""• 

w«,iio„s,  «nd\Ka-;tiii;;-of-;;iici: 

X^"aV'!Sc%noroXr'';.':eenu: 

nierated "|  ,,., 

-— — -Lllll. ditto. 

"  III  Ffi'"'"?'',,""'  '°''""°''°"  "'  """"'  '"  C"l»  of  a  capacity  „„,"^, 
••""  ""  l'""'««  "  'l>i«  «l.  !•'"■%  may  be  ■i.i|>orlcd  laio 


free. 
4S  per  cent,  ad  y.lor. 


A 
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irty  per  Cent  j 
tment»  except 

D  D  T  I  B  s. 

t*r  cen.. 
13 

100] 
146 

IT     ' 

9 

30 

9 

44] 

0  tu  AS 
Btc  75 

1 

}I 

51  by  merehanta.} 

>  to  901 

•  to  67 

1  to  87 

able  for  its 
uties,  being 
h  will  now 
t  the  union 


!t  from  and 


I  u  r  I  E. 8. 


■  cent  art  valor. 

•  cent  ad  ralor. 

ditto. 

•  cent  ad  TBior. 

ditto. 


free. 


cent  Hd  valor. 
•n  pur  (Inzen. 
cunt  ad  Talor. 
•tu  per  galloo. 
10  ct9.  per  gal. 
iti  per  gallon. 
>r  pevgalloc, 
i'"  per  gallon. 
■0  -t».  per  gal. 
t»  pwT  gallon. 

free. 

ient.  ad  wlor. 

ditto. 


'  not  less 
nefit  of  a 


f  Aini-Hca 
•ortcd  into 


vided  further.  That  all  br.nd^  iZ^n^V^^rotn  3yT.^lr„TnS!Sr'^''Hl."iPr 
posited,  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  thp  iinrmr.!.r  ;„  „^  Vf^  «ian  nmetygalloDB,  shall  be  de. 
designated  by  the  collator  or  sui^evorfo^tKr^whpS.  ?h  "'"  °'  <«»\",»r ''°"»««'  "«  «»•*"  ^ 
removed  thefefron,  in  the  mlne7S^ed  bvCicT  LndtW  "T  'a"'  *'*'  ^^J'^  J-  ">•*  '''"^'  ^ 
Bit  of  Wine,  and  distilled  Spirits  in' Pu'ltl^^/r^hrsUtdt;^^^^^^^^^^  ^-  »»>«  ^^^P"- 

Ul:s7^l^'^^^lS:iL'i^^^^^  than  fifteen 

acts  now  in  force,  regulating  threxportation  of  Sf  ^„H  "^^     n^  ^°  **"^  ^''i''*"'^  '^ws ;  and  all 

pe,  and  original  »„k  .„a  .XtrXntp^Kf&fl&dTM^riS"''"*  '"f" 

DRAWBACK. 

be  wholly  discontinued.     Provided    Thatfhi.L?  in       5  ?"'  P"  6""°"'  ""''^  t***  '»'"«  *'«" 
mported  in  foreien  vessels  be  rpf..nHBri„  1%,       r     ^  ^  ""  8?.°°*'  *''"'^^'  """^  merchandise, 

rcported\S1fis  mi'^felt'r:LTl°'"'?r'*f  '""""'•  °"  ^^''''l  «»  ^'«««'  ^^an  the  master  thereof  has 

vessels  frrmmrv'oftt'^nml?,?  "'^  ^^'^P"'.^""""  orgoods  which  shall  have  been  imported  in  foreign 
vtsstls,  irom  any  of  the  dominions,  colonies,  or  possessions  of  any  foreign  power,  with  which  tile 
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Slrfv"  ''"•'"'  '"""''"  "°*  P«™'"-»  '"-''y  »»  '"««— Act  of  the  27th  of  April.  ,816, 

sion  of  time  to  twenty  days.-Ac[  of  Ihe  !st  of  iS'I^ag  '"'  °^^'"*=''  "''•    ^'"^- 

are  HaK  forfdfur?'""'""  '^  '''*  ''PP'"^"'  "°^  -"-Ponding  with  the  entry  n,ade  of  them. 
bush^uTnoTbf  ieSht  **'  '"'"*  "  *°  '^  "'=""'•"«'  ^y  -'-'  measurement  by  the  standard 

REGISTER  ACT. 

H.T.S  .X  WH.CH  -H-,N  «0- OK  CUaKK^C^^  .H.  X.K..  .X  TH. 

Franc  of  France  or  Bel- 


gitim. 


Pound  sterling  of  Great 

Britain 

Real  vellon  of  Spain  ... 

Real  plate  of  Spain '. 

Guilder  of  the  Nether. 

lands  

Rupee   of   Bengal  and 

Bombay,  or  sicca..., 

Milrea  of  Portugal 

Tale  of  China..! 

Mark  banco  of  Hamburg 
Florin  of  tlie  Netherlands 

Pagoda  of  India  

Rix  dollar  of  Denmark . 
Litre  tournois  of  France 
Pound  sterling  of  Ireland 
Florin  of  Saxony 

»       Bohemia  

Elberfeldt 

I.        Prussia 

I,       Tries*    

•>       Nuremburg  ...., 

»        Frankfort , 

,1        Austria 

»       Basil 

>i       St.  Gaul 

>•        Creveld 


dlrs.    cts. 
(fixed  by  law))  0  ISl^fl 


4  80 
0  05 
0  10 

0  40 

0  50 

1  24 
1  48 
0  33i 

0  40 

1  84 

1  00 
0  18} 
4  10 
0  48 
0  48 
0  40 
0  22} 
0  48 
0  40 
0  40 
0  48 
0  41 

0  40  3  6 
0  40^ '"^ 


Florin  of  Augsburg 

Rix  dollar  of  Prussia  ..........'..'. 

II  Bremen 

11  Sweden 

»  Saxony 

Halifax  pound 

Rhenish  rix  dollar  ............,".." 

Geneva  livre 1.."!,...... 

Silver  ruble 

Leghorn  dollar .!!!!."....]] 

Paper  ruble  (varies  from ".jrublw  65 
copecks  to  4  rubles  84  copecks  to 
the  dollar). 

Naples  ducat 

Leipsic  rix  dollar..... 

Elberfeldt  rix  dollar. ..','.'.'.'..'. 

Berlin  rix  dollar 

[Leghorn  livre  (6*  to  thedoliar)!!! 

fSicily  ounce..  

Jamaica  pound 1 !.!....!!! 

Florence  livre 

Neufchatel  livre  ."!!!!!......". 

Current  marc !...,"...]. 

Livre  of  Catalonia  .....!....."..'.".'.'.'." 

Crown  of  Tuscany 

Genoa  livre 

Pezza  of  Leghorn !........, 


^TOO 


dlrs.  cts. 
0  48 

0  68tVo 

1  05^ 
0  69 
4  00 
0  60i 
0  21 
0  75 
0  90 


0  80 
0  72 
0  694 
0  69} 
0  15|§ 
2  40 
5  00 
0  15 
0  26i 
0  28 

0  53i 

1  05 

0  18} 

0  90 


invoice  of  merclmndise.  whether  fr^SEiable."*'"'  *'""''  '""'"  "^company  every 


I  of  April,  18J6, 

butter,  fish  oil, 
her  salted  provi- 

said  vessel  must 
:e  or  port  witiiin 
I,  1799.     Exten- 

;ed  States,  cured 
;t  of  the  2nd  of 

I  made  of  them, 

by  the  standard 


ir  (or  affirm)  to 
essel  and  cargo 

2,  page  20. 
,  page  18. 

EN  AT  THE 


^TOO 


dirs.  cts. 

0  48 

0  68tVj5 

1  os' 

0  69 
4  00 
0  60} 
0  21 
0  75 
0  90 


0  80 
0  72 
0  694 
0  69i 
0  15|§ 
2  40 
5  00 
0  13 
0  26i 
0  28 

0  53i 

1  03 
0  18} 
0  90 


nsiil'g  certifi- 
upany  every 


CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS. 
DRAFTS. 


iodd 


THB  FOtLOWIKO  ALLOWANCES  AEE   MADE  BY  LAW  FOB   DBA^S   ON   ARTICLES  SUBJECT   TO  DUTY  BY 

WEIGHT. 


On  any  quantity  of  1  cwt 

„    above  Icwt.  and  not  exceeding  2  cwt. 

"  2  cwt.  „  8  cwt. 

2 3  cwt.  „  10  cwt. 


lb. 
1 
2 
3 
4 


On  any  quantity  above  10  cwt.  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 18  cwt 

»     18  cwt ..*....!!!!!!! 

Act  ofthe  2nd  of  March,  1 799,  Sec.  Lvi "ii 


lbs. 

7 
9 


TARES  ALLOWED  BY  LAW. 


(•n  sugar  in  casks,  except  loaf.... 

»  boxes 

,.  bags  or  mats 

On  cheese  in  hampers  or  baskets. 

II  boxes 

On  candles  in  boxes 

On  chocolate  in  boxes 

On  cotton  in  bales 


i>  ceroons 

On  Glauber  salts  in  casks. 


per  cent. 
12 
15 

5 
10 
20 

8 
10 

2 

6 

8 


per  cent. 

8 
10 
10 

3 

12 

3 

On  all  other  goods,  paying  a  specific  duty, 
accordmg  to  the  invoice  thereof,  or  actual 
weight. 


On  nails  in  casks 

On  sugar-candy  in  boxes . 

On  soap  in  boxes 

On  shot  in  casks 

On  twine  in  casks 

bales, 


his  e"ectll\t''dretf'mliirhS^^^^^^^^  '"'""'^  V^^t  ^"°-'^'  '^  '-  -"es 

officer.-Act  of  the  2nd  of  M^hf  1799!Stio„"l  VH 1"'  ''''  ~"''"'  "^  ''"  ''''"^"''  ""**  "«-» 

FEES  OF  OFFICE. 

TO  THB  COLLECTOE  AND  NAVAL  OFFICER. 


Entry  of  a  vessel  of  100  tons  or  up- 
wards   

Clearance  „ 

Entry  of  vessels  under  100  tons  

Clearance  „ 

Everjr  post  entry 

Permit  to  land  goods !!!.!!.!! 

Every  bond  taken  officially  ."" 


dIrs.  cts. 


50 
50 
30 
30 
00 
20 


0  40 


the  ex< 
certifi' 


Permit  to  load  goods,  for 

portbtion  for  drawback 

Debenture,  or  other  official 

Biiiof  heaVtii."!!!;.'.'."!;;."";; 

Official  document  (register  excepted) 

required  by  any  person 
Sea  letter  


dlrs.  cts. 

0  ao 

0  20 
0  20 

0  20 
0  20 


TO  THE  SUIIVEVOR. 

Admeasuring  and  certifying  the  same,  of  everv  shin  or  vpmpI  nf  inn  *«„=     a      j               *^''^*  ^^- 
rorlike.crvicraonboanlmy»l,iporveuclle»tlanVnoioM::;'.'.:::;:::''; ?  ?? 

c:Sro'«i;r.':?za  er?  •"  ""'^"-■"■''  "■-J-^i-y::;.::;:::::  o  ^ 

Endorsement  on  register  or  record ,',' ^  ^^ 

Every  bond  required  by  registry  net .!].".!!."!..., '  ^ 

Every  bond  for  a  Mediterranean  passport*..!!.... 2  ?« 

Seaman's  protection "  *** 

•^  0  25 

STATUTE  LAWS  RELATING  TO  VESSELS. 

.hhT''®  '"*"  "J"^""^  \°  r ''^  'f^"^'y  "'■  *«*«'«'  "»«  transfer  of  vessels  by  bill  of  sale,  the  enrollinir 

llloZ-ZhiZ'fu'''  "''  'r""«  '""^^  ""«*  «^''"'^«-  «"^  theLuntiespS'affe  to  v3 
employed  m  the  cod-flshery,  are  of  immense  importance  to  those  mg^g,d  Ir,  m™ti!e  p»md. 
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^^^'oZt^ll^ZiZX^^^^^  "—  statute  laws  of  the  United 

vess5fSX?;:^,-^brsiS^^^^^^^^^  -^  ^•"'"y  -"fd  bv  citizens  thereof; 

feited  for  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  Unft.^  St-?o    k^        u  .?"^^'  T^^'^  adjudged  to  be  for- 
.      others  may  be  registered      No  vS^el  is  e^ltledt!^  r^f  -y.  ''"'^^^  ^/  ^"«='^  '^''•^^"^  •  «"d  "o 

if  owned  in  wholl,  or  in  part  bv  anv  cittzpnnll^i^  *■!?''  ""i '^^  "-^g^'fred;  to  tlie  benefits  thereof, 
sidence,  unless  he  be  a  cS  o^the  lln  ?^^  sf^f  ^  '"""^'"^  '"  ^'^'^'g"  •=°""""3''  <J"""g  «»cl.  re- 
of  trade  or  copartnereWp"  consUtL  o?'' ii^.^i'^'p"'  ^"  "8""*  f°''  «"<*.»  ?"»"«  in.  some  house 
United  States.  ^'  *'°"*"*"'8  °^  <='"«ns  of.  and  actually  carrying  on  trade  within,  tiie 

«  net"ffferLoT:iSinK^^^^  of  a  foreigner,  shall  not  be  enti.led  to 

titled  to  registry,  or  its  benefit!  ownT7bv  ™  ^^  ?"  American  property.  No  vessel  is  en- 
than  one  ylar  in  the  country  frorwhichUoriSl/"*  f»"™''««d  "tizen  ff  residing  for  more 
country,  u'nless  he  be  ,  coL^l.  or  ot^er  public  K  of 'th^  Hn?  n't'^""  '*°  y^""  '"  ""^  '"'"•^'gn 

and1h;Tlto?.l.^-™^r:?XeS^ 

on  a  black  ground,  w  tTwhi?^  lettei  o^  not   1   h'''  "*"?"  ''^  ''T'  ^.''*"  ''^  P»'"'^d  °»  ^er  stern 

Si^K^Ki?:^Stt^S^--;^ 
^^^tssrh^e":X":raSv^^^^ 

property  of  thefelseXrmrbu'dt''^^^^^^^^  ^'TT"'  --(-»ke  oath  to  the 

is  no  foreigner  interested,  directlv  or  Tnd  r^r!lv  fn  .  ^  ^^  f^ereshe  was  built ;  and  that  there 
the  master  is  a  citizen  of  h^  Onited  St^tS^'  ThfoJ^"^'  •"■  'J''  ?;««*« /hereof;  and  that 
respects  only  the  legal  ownerehio  of  the  nmn.J  ««»»»  required  to  be  taken  by  the  o^ner, 
equitable  interests  vJtedTnSLUifM"^^^^^  t^  »«»  require  a  disclosure  of  anjl 

citiren  of  any  foreign  prince  or  sta?e  fs  rfirpr.lv  «^  ^-  ^','  *'•"*  ""'^  ?  ^^"^"^  ^^at  any  subject  or 
fits  thereof,  ^An  aglntTaUomev  nmv  tXltl  '"''"'^'"^  interested  in  the  ship,  or'in  the  pro- 
is  fifty  miles  distant  from  he  district  to  wZch  A  f  ^^T'  '".  "^^  f  •"^S'^''^'  ''^ere  the  owner 

Steamboats  may  be  re^V'tered  or  licPnTl,nn  ^i^         **  of  purchase,  the  vessel  should  belong, 
porated  company,  withoiu  de  Lnatiirthe  nZ^    T^  °^^^^  P'^'**""*  *"•  ««"«'«'y  °<"«"  ^"<^or. 
part  of  such  vessel  can  be  owZb^anfforSTr     V.!if^^^^^  the  company  ,  but  no 

owned  by  an  incorporated  rmnanv  Lv  hp^rp^l  f  ^^f^'^  f^P'oyed  wholly  in  the  whale  fishery, 
employed  therein.  "Company,  may  be  registered  as  above,  so  long  as  they  shall  be  wholfy 

the  StlT'it  anf d^^^lTxtendT'iref  ^  T"  Tf'  -'""l^'"'^'  ^^  ^  ''^^  <•--«--  - 
foreigner.  *'^'*"'*  ***  ^^'«^'*  ^''ich,  having  been  registered,  are  sold  to  a 

be  taken  before  the  collector  of  tRwe  to  w  1  t??'  ^^  "'  /K^*""^•  "^"^^  '^'^  «">'''  '^'\»'"^'^  ""i 
place  in  which  she  may  be      WUel  s  ich  vp  Jp  .1  ''•^''    -^^  °T'  ^f  before  the  collector  of  the 

the  register  so  obtained  shall  be  delivered  Zo  -  p""''!'.  *'*'»»  ^''e  district  to  which  she  belongs, 
lieu  tliereof.  delivered  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  a  permanent  register  granted  in 

delivPn^^Vto^Tolr^^/VdlS'le'^^^^^  •>«  T^e  ""own  bv 

transfer  of  property;  and  ifthe  traSslmn  fAp  r.^^^  *'\. '^•'«'?t''y'  «"VVn  "^^en  days  after  such 
sea.  the  master  of  ^the  vesse  slm  rwitl  i^JlJt  dav  aLT  hU  "'""'f- '  '^  "'  "  ^''''T  P°'*'  '"• «' 
States,  deliver  up  the  register  to  thp  rnnppf?.,  „f  ^    i  i-   "  '""'"l''"'  '"  ^"^  P"""'  °^  the  United 

theregisterafteritis  caSfd    itisdeS^^  «  '*  '^e  practice  not  to  destroy 

legal  evidence.  '  «leposited  in  the  register's  office,  and  a  duly  certified  copy  is 

regiL'^,'::^rhis'rk??g*i^^^^^^^^^  -tr  is  endowed  upon  the 

try  or  recotd  shall  be  fraudulentiv  or  knowing  v.wpI  f  '^"^  ^^^'^-  ,  ^'^  ""^  *="''ficato  of  regis- 

benefits  thereof,  she,  with  her  tackle,  &c  hall  be  for£tp"d"L'T'  ^1  "fS  ««"«"y  entitled  to  the 
licensed  vessel  about  to  proceed  on  a  fi^rpi„~  forfeited  to  the  United  States.  An  enrolled  or 
and  be  duly  registered?  or  she  to«eU,er  wfth  ^ZZn^''  '"Vf^^"'  '^'"  '^T^'^^^'  «"'»  "^e"«=e, 
and  forfeiture.''  In  caSe  of  the  lofs  of7rpi  p^^^^^^  '^ported  therein,  will  be  liable  to  seizure 
fact,  and  obtain  a  new  one.  ^'"^''  ^''^  """'"  "^  "'e  vessel  may  take  oath  to  the 

^:r<?t^:^s«r°^-^Sn«!'^^s^^^^^^ 
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liable  with  her  cargo  for  higher  duties  than  are  payable  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  Bv 
the  genera  maritime  law,  a  bill  of  sale  is  necessary  to  pass  tW  title  of  the  ship  The  ^accurate 
recital  of  the  certificate  of  registiy  in  the  bill  of  sile,  5oes  not  avoid  the  S  but  the  vSS 
thereby  deprived  of  her  American  privileges.  If  a  sea  vessel  be  assigned  to  a  foreigner  the  effU? 
.8  the  same ;  but  if  it  bea  coaster,  the  sale  is  not  thereby  invalidated,  but  the  v3  [s  subiSt  to 
forfeiture.     A  regular  bill  of  sale  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  will  tVansfer  the  proper  y.  Tnd.  in  £^1 

t'oken  rbroLlpiTrr'  ^'^^'F\  there  shouW  be  a  delivery  of  soLt^ing  as^i'LS  „; 
token.  A  bill  of  sale  is  the  proper  title  to  which  the  maritime  courts  look,  it  is  the  universal  in- 
strument of  transfer  of  vessels ;  it  is  made  absolutely  necessary  by  statute  universal  in- 

ini,Srf^n/"rif^'~"^'"°i'***  "^""^  "r  *•'»««  over  twenty  tons'  burden,  employed  in  the  coast- 
ng  trade  and  hsheries;  and  are  icensed  annually  for  the  employment  or  business  authorised  by 
the  tenour  of  thelicence.  Vessels  enrolled  and  licensed,  bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  may  be  regi^^ 
tered;  and  enrolled  vessels,  being  in  a  port  other  than  the  one  to  which  she  belon^.ln  the  expiration 
for  S?J"'^"^.- '  "f^  :?*"*"):  temporaor  registry.  Vessels  under  twenty  tons'  burden  may  be  licensed 
S^!  »i»K?*  1!!^  ^^^aI  ^^^Z'^:  a  '^«1  L'«nsed  for  any  employment,  may  surrender  it  at  any 
time  withm  the  period  for  which  it  was  issued.  "       r    j         ,      j  anjr 

AH  licences  must  be  renewed  within  three  days  after  the  expiration  thereof,  if  the  vessel  be 
ZtV^r£T1  '«.^  "<=•?/''«  belong ;  if  on  a  ^age  at  the  t^me  of  expiration.  wkhrThrS 
days  after  her  first  arrival ;  if  sold,  m  whole,  or  m  part,  the  licence  is  vacated:  Should  a  licence  be 
lost  or  destroyed,  n  new  one  may  be  obtained,  on  the  oath  of  the  master  to  the  loss,  &c.  On  a 
transfer  of  an  enrolled  vessel,  a  new  enrolment  roust  be  obtained,  the  requisites  for  obtaining 
which  are  similar  to  those  for  registered  vessels.  "uwmmg 

^5'"'*r^/'"^u~TT^-^  ^  o**^''  ^""^  'f  '^'^'•'"* '"'°  *•»■■««  fi^eat  districts :  the  first,  between  the 
eastern  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  southern  limits  of  Georgia;  the  second,  to  include  all 
districts,  &c.,  between  the  river  Perdido  and  the  western  limits  of  the  United  StatesTand  the 
third,  all  the  ports,  &c.,  between  the  southern  limit-  of  Georgia  and  the  river  Perdido 

bvery  vessel  destined  from  a  district  in  one  state  to  a  district  in  the  same,  or  an  adjoining  state, 
with  foreign  merchandise  in  packages  as  imported,  the  value  of  which  exceeds  400  dollars,  or  with 
foreign  goods  in  original  packages  or  otherwise,  the  aggregate  value  of  which  exceeds  800  dollars 
must  obtain  a  clearance.  On  the  arrival  of  every  such  vessel  at  the  port  of  destination,  the  master 
must  enter  the  vessel  and  obtain  a  permit  to  unlade  his  cargo. 

Vessels  sailing  with  a  coasting  licence,  laden  with  goods  wholly  of  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  are  not  required  to  clear,  if  bound  from  one  to  another  port  within  either  of 
tlie  three  great  districts. 

AH  registered  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  are  required  to  clear  in  going  from  one 
district  to  any  other  district,  and  also  on  their  arrival  in  the  other  district  to  enter  under  similar 
regulations  to  those  vessels  under  a  licence.  Since  the  act  of  1828.  chap.  109.  the  mackarel  fishery 
cannot  be  lawfully  carried  on  under  a  licence  for  the  cod  fishery. 

The  32nd  section  oftheactof  February  18,  1793.  forfeits  a  vessel  licensed  for  the  fisheries  if 
engaged  in  a  business,  of  whatever  nature,  and  with  whatever  object,  which  is  not  expressly  autho- 
rised by  the  tenour  of  the  licence.  But  vessels  licensed  for  the  mackarel  fishery  are  not  liable  to 
the  forfeiture  iinposed  by  the  5th  and  32nd  sections  of  the  act  of  February  18, 1 793,  in  consequence  of 
any  such  vessel  whilst  so  licensed  having  been  engaged  in  catching  cod  or  other  fish  —But  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  may  not  receive  the  bounty  allowed  to  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery  A  vessel 
to  be  entitled  to  the  bounty  must  be  actually  employed  at  sea,  in  the  cod  fisheries,  a  certain  soeci- 
ned  time,  and  mr.st  dry  cure  the  fish  caught. 

Fithing  Bounties.— The  fishing  season  is  accounted  from  the  last  day  of  February  to  the  last  day 
of  November  ;  and  the  following  allowances  are  paid  on  the  last  day  of  December,  annually  to 
the^  owner  or  his  agent,  of  each  vessel  that  shall  be  duly  licensed  and  qualified  for  the  cod  fisheries, 
and  that  shall  have  been  employed  four  months  of  the  fishing  season,  viz. :— To  every  vessel  of 
more  than  five  tons  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons'  burden,  three  dollars  fifty  cents  per  ton ;  above 
thirty  tons  burden,  four  dollars  per  ton ;  above  thirty  tons,  with  a  crew  of  not  less  than  ten  per- 
sons, and  employed  three  months  and  a  half,  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton.  The  bounty  on 
any  one  vessel  cannot  exceed  360  dollars.  Vessels  of  more  than  five  and  less  than  twenty  tons 
must  catch  and  land  twelve  quintals  of  fish  per  ton,  during  the  season.  ' 

The  skipper  of  each  fishiUjj  vessel  must  make  an  agreement  with  every  fisherman  before  pro- 
ceeding on  a  voyage.  By  pet-i  jr  monthly  wages  in  money  in  lieu  of  dividing  the  fish,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  the  fishing  voyage,  ir  ,  proportions  provided  for  by  law,  the  agreement  is  violated,  and 
the  bounty  is  forfeited.  The  oniii  of  the  master,  at  the  time  the  vessel  has  been  actually  employed 
in  the  fisheries,  is  required  by  an  act  of  July  29.  1813,  sec.  6. 

Fishing  vessels  wrecked  may  obtain  the  bounty  in  certain  cases,  by  the  act  of  1824,  chap.  152, 
lishing  vessels  may  obtain  a  licence  to  touch  and  trade  at  a  foi^ijn  port,  under  the  act  of  February 

18,    1793. — But  the  mere  nroci>i>(lin<r  to  n  rnrpiirii  nnrt     if  nritliin  ttio  «iiotnn,n>.>  i.«n».>  «C  o  e^hinn 


18,  1793.— But  the  mere  proceeding  to  a  foreign  port,  if  within  the  customary  range  of  a  fishing 

avovage.  with!ntheme,-»n!ngofth€!act     Thfl  bounties  granted 


voyage,  is  not  proceeding  on  a  foreion 
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by  law,  are  paid  on  such  vessels  only,  the  officers  and  three-fonrths  of  the  crew  of  which,  shall  be 
proved  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  laws  relating  to  the  enrolling  and  licensing  of  vessels,  as  well  as  those  relaUng  to  the  re- 
gistering  and  recording  of  them,  require,  that  when  a  vessel  is  sold  and  transferred,  in  whole,  or  in 
part,  her  papers  shall  be  given  up  to  be  cancelled,  and  that  she  shall  be  papered  anew  i  that  when 
a  vessel  cinployed  in  the  coasting  trade,  cod  fishery,  or  mackarel  fishery,  is  at  a  port  other  than  the 
one  to  which  she  belongs,  whose  licence  has  expired,  she  is  require(i  to  surrender  the  enrolment 
and  icence,  a  «  temporary  register,"  to  enable  the  vessel  to  return  to  the  pott  of  ownership,  even 
should  that  port  be  in  an  adjoining  district,  there  again  to  be  enrolled  and  licensed,  in  every  purtl- 
cMlar  as  before  the  temporary  register  was  granted :  and  when  an  enrolled  vessel  is  at  a  port  other 
tlian  the  one  to  which  she  belongs,  and  is  destined  for  a  foreign  port,  she  is  required  to  surrender 
all  her  napers,  and  procure  a  register,  fbr  the  foreign  voyage  ;  and  upon  her  return  to  the  port 
where  she  is  owned,  she  is  again  subject  to  the  requirements  of  the  enrolment  and  licence  acts. 
Uus  series  of  changes  may  be  fentirely  obviated,  and  the  whole  business  of  registering,  recording, 
and  licensing  vessels  arranged  in  a  simple  and  concise  manner,  by  the  enactment  of  I  Uw  aiitho- 
rising  all  vessels  to  be  registered  permanently,  whether  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  coastinff.  or 
hsher:es,  according  to  the  form  now  in  use  for  vessels  bound  on  a  foreign  vbyage.  The  several 
parte  or  proportions  owned  by  each  individual,  ought  also  to  be  expressed  in  tlie  register ;  and 
when  a  partial  transfer  of  property  is  made,  it  should  be  endorsed  on  the  register  and  the  record  • 
and  when  there  is  an  hypotliecation,  by  bottomry  br  otherwise,  it  should  be  recorded,  to  be  valid  ': 
and  tlnis  make  the  register  the  real  evidence  of  ownership.  According  to  the  present  system, 
volumes  of  records  are  required  to  be  kept,  at  great  labour  and  expense,  in  consequence  of  the 
frequent  and  partial  changes  of  property  in  vessels,  and  their  changes  of  employment. 

After  0  vessel  IS  permanently  registered,  and  is  to  be  employed  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries, 
a  licence  should  be  given  for  tliat  particular  employment,  to  be  renewed  annually ;  and  when  a 
vessel  IS  taken  from  either  of  those  employments,  to  be  put  into  foreign  trftde,  the  licence  should 
be  surrendered,  and  a  clearance  granted  to  proceed  on  the  voyage,  under  the  original  permanent 

Copies  of  all  registers  and  enrolments  issued  by  the  existing  laws,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
register  of  the  treasury,  and  a  duplicate  of  each  made  for  the  i^cords  of  the  custoin-house.  Con- 
sequently,  when  a  vessel  is  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed,  and  again  registered,  as  often  happens 
within  a  year,  triplicate  copies  at  each  change  are  rendered  necessary.  "By  the  mode  sueeested. 
the  labour  at  the  custom-houses  would  be  greatly  reduced  ;  the  records  would  at  all  timra  siiow 
the  real  bona  Jide  ownership  of  vessels  ;  and  the  mercantile  community  would  be  relieved  of  the 
onerous  requirements  imposed  by  every  partial  transfer  of  their  property  in  vessels,  and  also  those 
incident  to  their  frequent  changes  of  employment. 

.o  Tl'-f,,*'^  «"P*J"  ^V'^'^  '^'^  existing  system  is  based,  are  those  of  December  31,  1792  ;  February 
18,  1793;  March  2,  June  27,  1797;  March  2,  1803;  March  27,  1804;  March  8,  1825;  and  Fe- 
bruary  11,  1830. 

The  following  circular  instructions  to  collectors  of  the  customs,  dated  Treasury 
Department,  April  10,  1845,  are  explanatory  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1845. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  an  act  entitled  "  An  act  allowing  drawback  upon  foreign  merchan- 
dise exported  in  the  original  packages  to  Chiliuahua  and  Santa  Ffe,  in  Mexico,  and  to  the  British 
Nortli  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  Stales,"  approved  the  3rd  of  March,  1845,  accom- 
panied with  forms  and  instructions  for  carrying  the  same  into  execution. 

The  first  sixsections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  mercliandise  "  in  the  original  pack- 
ages as  imported,  to  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  or  Santa  Ft',  in  New  Mexico,  either  by  the  route  of 
the  Arkansas  river,  through  Van  Buren,  or  by  the  route  of  Red  river,  tiirough  Fulton,  or  by  tlie 
route  of  the  Missouri  river,  through  Independence.  Consequently,  foreign  imported  merchandise 
exported  or  conveyed  to  the  places  in  Mexico  or  New  Mexico,  mentioned,  by  any  other  routes  timn 
tliose  indicated  m  the  act,  will  not  be  entitled  to  a  drawback  of  the  import  duties.  It  is  also  to 
be  remarked,  that  tiie  exportation  of  merchandise  by  the  routes  and  trt  the  places  before  mentioned, 
can  only  be  made  from  the  original  port  of  importation. 

In  pursuance  of  the  authority  vested  in  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  by  the  1  Itli  section  of 
the  act,  the  following  rules,  regulations,  and  forms,  are  prescribed,  and  are  to  be  strictly  enforced. 

Jirst.— In  regard  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  Ciiihuahua  and  Santa  Ffc  :— 

On  first  giving  twenty-four  hours'  notice  at  the  custom-house,  of  intention  to  export,  the  ex- 
porter must  make  due  entry,  and  for  that  purpose  must  produce  the  invoice  required  by  the  Snd 
section  of  the  act.  Said  entry  must  recite  the  invoice  in  detail ;  and,  in  addition,  give  a  particular 
description  of  the  merchandise,  whence  and  by  whom  Imported,  the  name  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
time  of  importation,  with  the  original  invoice  value  of  the  goods ;  and  also  state  the  destination, 
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and  the  route  by  which  the  merchandise  u  to  be  transported.  The  entry  must,  in  all  cases,  be  verified 
by  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  person  making  tlie  same,  together  with  the  oath  or  aflSrmation  of 
tlie  hrat  importer,  with  that  of  any  person  tiirough  wiiose  liands  tlie  merchandise  may  have  passed, 
declaring  the  same  to  be  in  the  original  package  or  packages,  and  that  tiie  duties  have  been  paid  or 
secured.  Inspection  of  the  packages  should  also  be  carefully  made  by  a  proper  officer  of  the  cus- 
ITeu  b   the  eT^or  "^        ^"""^'    "^''^  ^'^^  required  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  must  be 

In  consideration  of  the  large  inland  transportation,  and  the  consequent  risk  of  iuiury,  and  de- 
lacing  the  marks  on  tlie  packages,  thereby  rendering  it  difficult  to  identify  them,  it  is  deemed  pro- 
per,  for  tlie  more  effectual  security  of  the  revenue,  to  require  that  each  package  shall  be  enclosed 
in  a  strong  wooden  box  or  covering,  on  which  the  same  marks  and  numbers  are  to  be  placed  as 
those  on  the  inner  package.  The  inner  package  is  to  be  secured  with  a  strong  cord  or  rope,  with 
the  custom-house  seal  attached.  ^ 

Forms  of  entry,  invoice  certificates,  and  oaths,  are  lierewith  transmitted,  marked  from  A  to  D. 
inclusive.  ' 

Secondly.— The  remaining  sections  of  the  act  apply  to  the  exportation  of  merchandise  for  be- 
nefit o»  drawback  to  the  British  North  American  provinces  adjoining  the  United  States,  and  enu- 
mcwting  certain  ports,  "  declared  ports  from  which  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  on 
which  the  import  duty  has  been  paid,  or  secured  to  be  paid,  may  be  exported  to  ports  in  the  ad- 
joining British  provinces,  and  to  which  ports  foreign  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  may  be  trans- 
ported inland  or  by  water,  from  the  port  of  original  importation,  under  existing  provisions  of  law, 
to  be  thence  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback." 

The  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  transportation,  inland,  of  foreign  merchandise,  in  the  original 
packages  as  imported,  to  the  designated  ports  of  export::tion  enumerated  in  the  7th  section  of  the 
act,  IS  to  be  similar  to  that  prescribed  in  the  79th  section  of  the  general  collection  act  of  the  2nd  of 
Marcn,  lyaa ;  and  all  the  legal  requiremenU  and  forms  of  law  must  be  strictly  pursued,  in  cases 
arising  under  this  act.  '  "^ 

In  the  exportation  by  sea  to  ports  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  all  the  existing  requisi- 
tions ot  law,  regulating  the  exportation  of  merchandise  to  foreign  ports,  for  the  benefit  of  draw- 
back, must  be  fully  complied  with. 

On  the  arrival  of  merchandise  transported  inland,  at  either  of  the  enumerated  ports  of  exporta- 
tion, a  stri«.i  and  thorough  examination  of  the  same  must  be  made  by  an  officer  of  the  customs,  to 
see  that  the  goods  are  identical  with  those  described  in  the  accompanying  transportation  certifi- 
cate, granted  by  the  collector  of  the  port  from  whence  they  may  have  been  originally  transported. 

in  the  event  of  any  detention  of  the  merchandise,  at  the  port  of  exportation,  for  any  cause,  said 
merchiindise  must  be  deposited  either  in  the  custom-house,  or  in  some  secure  store-house,  to  be 
selected  bv  the  collector,  the  keys  of  which  must  be  lodged  in  his  hands.  Any  expense  for  storage 
must  be  defrayed  by  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods.  Before  exporting  the  goods  to  their 
destined  port  in  the  adjoining  British  provinces,  entry  must  be  made  according  to  the  forms  here- 
with marked  E  and  F.  j  o  •<=- 

On  the  return  of  the  manifest  with  the  certificate  thereon,  in  due  form,  to  the  collector  of  the 
port  ot  exportation,  it  must  be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  collector  of  the  district  and  port  from 
whence  the  goods  were  originally  transported,  in  order  that  the  drawback  of  tlie  duties  may  be 
duly  paid  by  the  collector  of  said  port.  ' 

It  is  to  be  specially  noted,  that  the  law  contemplating  the  probable  retention  of  the  original 
manifMt  at  the  foreign  custom-house,  requires  a  duplicate,  or  certified  copy  of  the  same,  to  be 
granted  at  the  time  of  exportation,  on  which  is  to  be  endorsed  the  certificate  of  the  foreign  collec- 
tor, and  also  the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  master. 


CANADA  CUSTOM-HOUSK  DUTIES  CIRCULAR. 

The  following  circular,  dated  "  Inspector-general's  Office,  Montreal,  April  7, 

1845,"  addressed  to  the  collectors  of  customs  at  the  different  porta  in  that  province, 

and  signed  Joseph  Carey,  deputy  inspector-general,  refers  to  the  act  of  Congress 

allowing  drawback  on  goods  exported  to  the  territories  adjoining  the  United 

States. 

Sir.— With  reference  to  a  recent  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  allowing  drawback 
on  merchandise  exported  to  the  British  provinces  in  North  America,  which,  no  doubt,  has  come 
under  your  notice.  I  have  the  honour  to  remind  you  that  articles  so  exported  from  the  United 
States,  into  this  province,  will  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acts  of  the 
provincial  legislature,  and  also  to  the  duties  »nd«?r  the  imperial  act  Sand  6  Victoria,  cap.  4P,  whc= 
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CHAPTER    XXXII. 

LIFE,   FIRE,   AND  MARINE  ASSURANCES,  IN   THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We  have  given  tabular  statements  of  assurance  companies,  and  rates  of 
assurances,  under  the  heads  of  Boston  and  New  York. 

The  practice  of  underwriting  marine  insuran.^es,  does  not  (as  far  as  we 
have  been  enabled  to  ascertain),  exist  in  the  Unites  States. 

Life  insurances  may  be  divided  into  three  classes.  1st.  Common  joint- 
stock  companies,  the  persona/  liabi/iljf  of  the  members  of  which  to  pay  over 
and  above  their  shares  in  the  joint-stock,  depends  in  the  United  States  upon 
ttie  hmitation  allowed  or  imposed  by  the  respective  state  legislatives.  The 
first  class  merely  engage  to  pay  liabUities  for  policies,  and  then  divide  the  annual 
profit  or  loss  according  to  the  amount  of  stock  among  the  shareholders. 

The  second  class  are  joint-stock  companies  with  populous  bodies,  who 
instead  of  paymg  fixed  sums  at  the  termination  of  lives,  first  pay  the  stock- 
holders an  annual  interest,  and  divide  a  portion  of  generally  two-thirds  of  any 
balance  of  net  profit  among  those  who  hold  policies. 

The  third  class  is  the  mutual  Kfe  insurance  companies,  formed  much  upon 
the  same  pnncples  as  in  England.  Each  person  assured  receiving  a  share  of 
the  profits  and  being  hable  for  a  share  of  the  losses,  and  consequently  a 
partner  m  the  concern,  or  corporation. 

The  management  of  insurance  companies  in  the  United  States,  is  intrusted 
usually,  as  m  England,  to  a  board  of  directors,  with  a  president,  vice-president, 
actuary,  secretary,  &c.  »  »         F  caiucni, 

It.  The  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  company,  which  is  of  the 
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iign  ft  declaration  by  himself  or  agent,  according  to  a  printed  form  to  be  furnished  by 
the  company,  setting  forth  the  age,  occupation,  place  of  birth,  state  of  health,  and  other 
cu-cumstances  attending  the  life  or  lives  insured,  or  the  life  upon  the  faUure  of  which  the 
revewionary  payment  of  the  annuity  ia  to  commence.  The  company  may  also  require  a 
certiticate  of  the  health  of  a  person,  from  a  physician  of  established  reputation.  An 
application  for  an  annuity  on  a  life,  must  state  the  age  of  the  party  to  whom  it  is 
^^™"  D  *r  -^  nusi-epresentation  in  these  declarations,  vitiates  the  contracts. 
•  "  J  t  fi*  j°^  insurance  and  revisionary  contracts  are  void,  if  the  person  whose  life  is 
insured  shall  die  upon  the  seas,  or  upon  any  of  the  great  lakes,  or  shall,  without  the 
consent  ot  the  company,  previously  obtmned  and  endorsed  upon  Ws  policy,  pass  beyond 
the  settled  limits  of  the  United  States,  exceptmg  into  the  settled  limits  of  the  Bntish 
provinces  of  the  two  Canadas,  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Brunswick;  or  shaU,  without  any 
such  previous  consent  thus  endorsed,  visit  those  parts  of  the  United  States  which  he  south 
ot  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  state  of  Viginia  and  Kentucky  ;  or  shall,  without  such 
previous  coMent  thus  endorsed,  enter  into  any  nulltary  or  naval  service  whatsoever,  the 
nulitia  not  in  actual  service  excepted  ;  or  in  case  he  shall  die  by  his  own  hands  in,  or 
m  consequence  of,  a  duel,  or  by  the  hands  of  justice,  or  in  the  known  violation  of  any  law 
ot  th«ie  states,  or  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  said  provinces."  This  last  provision 
IS  rather  vague.  "  A  person  must  have  an  interest  in  the  Ufe  he  insures,  if  it  be  not  his 
own  hfe.  No  pohcy  takes  eflfect  until  the  first  premium  shall  be  paid,  and  the  annual 
premiums  must  be  paid  the  day  thny  fall  due,  otherwise  the  policy  expires  ;  but  it  may  be 
revived  at  any  tune  within  fifteen  days,  the  person  on  whose  life  the  assurance  was  made, 
being  then  alive  and  in  good  health,  by  the  payment  of  said  premium,  together  with  an 
additional  sum  of  ten  per  cent  upon  such  premium.  All  claims  will  be  settled  within 
sixty  days  after  notice,  and  satisfactory  proof  of  the  claim  shall  be  made.  Annuities 
must  be  demanded  by  *he  annuitant  in  person,  or  satisfectory  proof  must  be  given  that 
the  annuitant  18  still  alive.  A  charge  of  one  dollar  is  made  for  each  policy  of  a  common 
fonn  ;  but  where  a  special  contract  is  required,  the  expense  of  drafting  it  must  be  borne 
by  the  assured.  The  company  reserves  ti  itself  the  right  of  making  any  alterations, 
which  the  particular  ciroumstances  of  applicants  may,  in  then:  opinion,  render  expedient, 
jhwurances  for  one  year  may,  or  may  not,  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  company." 
Their  refusal  may  be  obviated  by  insurance  of  seven  years,  or  for  life. 

Annuities. — "The  company  will  grant  annmties  during  the  continuance  of  any 
given  life  or  lives,  and  make  the  payments  either  quarterly,  hdf  yearly,  or  annually, 
as  shall  be  agreed  upon.  The  payments  may  commence  immediately,  or  be  deferred  for 
any  g^ven  time.  There  are  two  methods  of  making  these  contracts,  upon  principles 
which  differ  essentially  fipom  each  other.  In  the  one,  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  is 
allowed  upon  the  capital  paid  (either  in  money  or  stock)  for  the  annuity,  and,  at  the 
expiration  of  the  life,  the  whole  of  that  capital  is  paid  back  (within  sixty  days  from  its 
falling  in,  and  in  the  stock  or  property  at  fair  valuation  that  the  company  has  then  on 
hand  ;  the  same  is  done  in  an  endowment  in  trust)  to  the  heirs  of  the  annuitant,  or  to 
any  person  legally  authc  "sed  to  receive  it.  This  contract  may,  for  the  sake  of  distinction, 
be  called  an  annuity  in  trust."  (It  is  a  sort  of  savings'  bank ;  the  smallest  sum  so 
received  is  500  dollars,  and  for  any  sum  less  that  2000  dollars,  the  interest  is  payable 
only  annually  ;  over  that,  they  may  jjurehase  it  in  semi-annual  or  quarterly  payments.) 
"  lu  the  other  case,  a  large  interest  is  allowed  during  the  life  of  the  party,  and,  at  his 
deith,  the  capital  becomes  the  property  of  the  company.  A  contract  of  this  kind,  is 
generally  called  an  annuity  on  a  life. 

"In  the  preceding  proposals,  the  company,"  say  they,  "have  offered  as  favour- 
able terms  to  the  applicants  as  they  could,  consistently  with  the  safety  of  the  pro- 
perty intrusted  to  their  care,  which  object  has  been  constantly  kept  in  view."  (In 
trusts,  they  charge  for  management  one-half  of  one  per  cent  per  annum,  only.)  "  The 
annual  return  made  to  the  governor  and  council,  vhicn,  without  expressing  the  particular 
sums  deposited  by  individuals,  will  contain  a  schedule  of  tlie  amount  of  capital  stock  and 
all  the  property  in  possession  of  the  company,  with  the  manner  of  its  investment,  will 

alwaVS  be  Onen  to  the  insnenfinn    nf  Anv  npponn   tmnaaMinrr  knolnaos  ■a.itV,    tV,^    ..<...,.,»...>  " 


always  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  any  person  transacting  business  with  the  company." 
the  kind  of  property,  in   general,    in  which   investments  fhsl!   hr 


The  legislature  direct 
made  by  the  company 


which  i         onsist  in  United  States  funded  debt,  or  Massachusetts 
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^s;;rJf'„^^^'lt:5'E,~rr ^^^^^         £*  co.„.o„weaIth.  ground  ™„t.  o.  more, 
our  American  life  offices.   ^  ™'*'^''»««-     The  above  are,  generally,  the  regulations  of  all 

insurance  on  the  life  of^^heM^ylZ^^7^"''^^r.^'^^''°''.^ 
and  residing  within  the  settied  limiLf  Z  H    .^"^^^r^  '"  "7  ^'^'''^""^  occupation, 
dary  of  Vir|inia  and  £ntuckv  r»wJ-     !l,       Lf  ^**r  *^''  "°'*^  "^  '''«  6outhem*^boun- 
Scotia.  or  I^BrlswtkJ"  fc  state  JhS'-r"'l  -""t*-  ^'^  *''"  *^°  ^^'""^'l'"'   ^ova 
following  advantages  :^  ^   ****  *****  '*  "  ^^^"^  °^J««*  *°  «ffef  to  the  public  the 

1.  Assurers  for  life  to  participate  in  the  income. 

^.  A  moderate  sale  of  premiums. 

3.  Increased  fadUties  for  effecting  assurances. 

f/Tt'"'*"'"'""  "°^  >»a««(tement  of  trusts. 
-.00  2'ZKT„S'.4*Vrtj:L''^  in.™duc.dtato.h,b„.i«,ss.f  lire  insur- 
pMywiU  be  .pMrtiSod  towem  J1?,^i,,'''m''"'°TT-     The  moomo  of  the  com- 

to  be  piid  rts  ti^;erLrtheTS'o;iu'**  *'^  ^^"'^  T^'  °^  *'-  --p-y 

tigationsby  the  courts  intone  stete  oft  affli^'^ff'^r*^^^^^^  ani^ has  authorised  inW 
most  ample  security  to  all  who  dobusLl  STtho  £^'  ir^^'^y  "^••"/d  out,  the 
greater  security  of  all  inierested  havp  fi!r  Tl  .  ,*'  •  ^^®  managers,  for  the  still 

be  granted  in  eLh  case.  No  p1r;on  can  be  ^^.T'"*"  '""'*''^  *^  .'""«"'^*  "^  P«li«««  *» 
to  a  specified  amount ;  nor  cT  a  neZ.  t  *  '"•'"^^*""  T'^"  "  "°*  ''^"^^'^  ^su^ed 

right,  "5  at  least  one  CnlXharTof  stt k  "Tn^knT''"  ""'  ^  '  ^''^'''  '°  ^'«  °-" 
company;  which,  in  these  days  of  llmllin^  *    H  ^^'  ':''"  ^"""^  ™°"«7  "^  the 

perhaps  he  considered  a  transcendefTS  f  "'""^X  °epot«m  in  this  r^pufoc,  wiU 
one-fifth  the  amount  insuiS  Smp^ltAT        '^''."!;'*y  *°'^  '*'^^*/-     ^he  compai.y  pays 

:;3t'o!!::iz'£iirlK  £!£:S!^:-F-roo-:^S7:^^^ 

of  minors  and  llmatics,  and  trus^runX  wJk  P  5^"'°"  ^""^''^^  «^  *»»«  ««t«t^« 
the  company  becomes  responsibL  for  the  Je  W  frTnd  Y"T1*  "  *^^^  ^  '«»«?*««'' 
pany  is  pledged  for  its  repayment  with  ?l!  ^  S*  *^  ^^  '^'**''«  '"'P'***  "^  *»>«  corn- 
stipulated;  a^the  by.kw8%^d  ««iin  ^'T^'  ""^  '°*"''««*  t'"'*  ™*y  have  been 
to  enforce  that  security.  They  irSvernf  ^-  ™''»?r"  ,««  ^"'"'ed  v^th  a  view 
remain  one,  three,  six,  or  twelTe  months  Tfo??]^  '"  ""^  "7  ^'^P  «"°«  '"  d*P««t.  to 
at  a  short  notice,  on  ^hich  int^T^H  £  p^id  .  E  J^^^^^  to  withdrawal 

as  a  bank  of  depsit.     In  the  recent^  and^a^l'  .•        ^""""S  a  savmg's-bank,  as  well 

pany  sav  they,  Wving  due  «S  to  Vr  «-     *  ^^^  *°^  '  '^  *"""*"'  **"  '"""" 

ment  o/its  4ds,  will  make  STm^^f  r  J^  *^  "^  ****  institution  and  the  safe  invest- 
terest  and  charge  of  coi  foL  "L  JSI'^  arrangements  as  to  the  allowance  of  in- 
warrant.  ^         commissions,  that  the  circumstances  of  each  partioV  case  may 

when  the  amount  of  1,0W  K  do1la«  !^ll^      ^.™*,'°"  ^^  *^*  ^'*  "^  ''^^^^y'    ^843, 

,»-iod,  t,„  .„„  of  M;r;s,s.t  A^^ii^tsrsL^^^^^^ 
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in  the  short  space  of  eight  months.  The  act  makes  those  asking  for  it,  and  all  other  persons 
who  may  hereafter  associate  with  them,  in  the  manner  hereinafter  prescribed,  a  body 
politic  and  corporate,  by  the  name  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  In 
addition  to  the  general  powers  and  privUeges  of  cokporations,  as  the  same  are  declar^l 
by  the  third  title  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first  part  of  the  reyised  statutes,  the 
corporation  thereby  enacted  shaU  have  the  power  to  ensure  their  respective  lives  and 
to  make  all  and  every  insurance  appertaining  to,  or  connected  with,  life  nsks,  and  to  irrant 
and  purchase  annuities.  AU  persons  who  shall  hereafter  insure  with  the  said  corporation, 
and  also  their  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns,  continuing  to  be  insured  in 
said  corporation,  as  hereinafter  provided,  shaU  thereby  become  members  thereof  during  the 
period  they  shall  remain  insured  by  said  corooration,  and  no  longer.  The  board  of 
trustees  shaU  consist  of  thirty-six  persons.  They  shaU,  at  their  first  meeting,  divide 
themselves  by  lot  into  four  classes,  of  nine  each  ;  the  terms  of  each  expiring  successively, 
m  one  two,  three,  and  four  years,  so  as  always  to  have  experienced  men.  They  lae 
re-eligible.  The  seats  of  these  classes  shaU  be  supplied  by  the  members  of  this  corpora- 
tion by  a  plurality  of  votes ;  an  insurance  of  1000  doUars,  at  least,  entitling  a  member 
to  a  vote.  ° 

"Every  person  who  shall  become  a  member  of  this  corporation  by  effecting  insurance 
therein,  shall,  the  first  time  he  effects  insurance,  and  before  he  receives  his  pohcy,  pay 
the  rates  that  shall  be  fixed  upon  and  determined  by  the  trustees  ;  and  no  premfum  so 
paid,  shal  be  withdrawn  from  said  company,  except  as  hereinafter  provided,  but  shall  be 
liable  to  all  the  losses  and  expenses  incurred  by  this  company  during  the  continuance  of 
Its  charter.  Ihe  whole  of  the  premiums  received  for  insurance  by  said  corporation, 
except  as  provided  for  in  the  following  sections,  shall  be  invested  in  bond  and  mortgaKCS. 
or  unincumbered  real  estate  within  the  state  of  New  York;  the  real  property  to  secur^ 
such  investment  of  capital  shall,  in  every  case,  be  worth  twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon. 
In  order  to  avoid  a  great  land  monopoly,  all  real  estates  as  shall  not  be  necessary  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  company  in  the  convenient  transaction  of  its  business,  shall  be  sold 
and  disposed  of  withm  six  years  from  the  time  they  acquire  a  title  to  the  same.  A  cer- 
tam  portion  of  the  premiums,  not  to  exceed  one-half,  may  be  invested  in  public  stocks  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  this  state,  or  of  any  incorporated  city  in  this  state— New  York, 
buits  at  law  may  be  maintained  by  said  corporation  against  any  of  its  members,  for  any 
cause  relating  to  the  busmess  of  said  corporation  ;  also,  suits  at  law  may  be  prosecuted 
and  maintained  by  any  member  against  said  corporation,  for  losses  by  death,  if  payment 
IS  withheld  more  than  three  months  after  the  company  is  duly  notified  of  such  losses. 

«  The  officers  of  said  company,  at  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the  time  that  tfie 
hrst  policy  shall  have  been  issued  and  bear  date,  and  within  thuty  days  hereafter,  and 
during  the  hrst  thirty  days  of  every  subsequent  period  of  five  years,  shall  cause  a  balance 
to  be  struck  of  the  affaire  of  the  company,  in  which  they  shall  charge  each  member  with 
a  proportionate  share  of  the  losses  and  expenses  of  said  company,  according  to  the  original 
amount  of  premium  paid  by  him,  but  in  no  case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  the  prenfium. 
Lach  member  shall  be  credited  with  the  amount  of  said  premium,  and  also  with  an  equal 
share  of  the  profits  of  the  said  company,  derived  from  investments  and  earnings  in  pro- 
portion to  said  amount ;  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  any  member  of  said  company,  the 
amount  standing  to  his  credit  at  the  last  preceding  striking  of  balance  as  aforesaid,  to- 
gether with  the  proportion  which  shall  be  found  to  belong  to  him  at  the  next  subsequent 
striking  of  said  balance,  shall  be  paid  over  to  his  legal  representatives  or  assigns,  within 
threemonths  after  the  said  last-mentioned  balance  shall  be  struck.  Any  member  of  the 
company,  who  would  be  entitled  to  share  in  the  profits,  who  shall  have  omitted  to  pay 
any  premium,  or  any  periodical  payment  due  from  him  to  the  company,  may  be  pro- 
hibited by  the  trustees  from  sharing  in  the  profits  of  the  company  ;  and  all  such  previous 
payments  made  by  him,  shall  go  to  the  benefit  of  the  company.  A  provision  is  made 
for  an  ample  public  statement  of  the  details  of  business,  losses,  profits,  investments,  &c. 
No  policy  shall  be  issued  by  said  company  until  application  shall  be  made  for  insurance, 
n  the  aggregate,  for  500,000  doUara  at  least  ;  and  tlie  trustees  shall  have  the  right  to 
purchase,  for  the  benefit  of  the  company,  all  policies  of  insurance,  or  other  obligations 
issued  by  the  company." 
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This  company  thought  fit  to  exceed  even  the  security  required  by  the  act  of 
incorporation,  and  did  not  go  into  operation  .untU  there  were  appUcations  for 
1,000,000  dollars  of  life  insurance. 

Chancellor  Kent  utates  : — 

h„f  riJ-^o  «Tfi.*""*  "•»°^>*>T  of*''®  Eng'wh  policies  are  more  relaxed  now  than  formerly  ; 
min!  nV  •  !  *  ??"  '"[*''  J^/  Amencan  policies  on  lives."  Even  the  old  law  require ' 
SJ;  ^""JT/^A"  *''*t1?  assured  which  is  in  full  fo«e  here,  and  fortiBedVy  the 
Z^Z^tf^  1  •  ^  ^*°T  "'•'  ^  ""^  ^'''^^y  ^^^"^  ^  i"  ""-n*  offices  in  England  as 
fSrrs  Pnnted  proposals      The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  make  no  provisions 

ZtohZ^'^'lT^^lTy  *'*'*'  ""'«"'  '°  '^"^  *«™  "  «ny  want  of  pro^sions  in 
seXfcJohlw  r^*"'  *°  set  out  especially  their  powers  a/d  liahilities^  The  first 
c3e  of  F^Si  wl^^T^rT  f, .Massachusetts  Revised  Statutes,  headed,  like  the 
"AU  inJrZT'ol  th^i'oad  title  "Insurance  Companies,"  has  this  enactment: 
romLnT^^r  ''*'"?''"'«'  *\»*  '"'^«  ''^en,  or  shall  hereafter  be  incorporated  in  this 
SeThTtW,  ;r'^  '""T  '^'  ^""r-  '^^  ^  ^"'V^^*  *«  *»•«  <J"«««  and  UabiUtie.,  con- 
Sr^"      W^STU-^J"r"u^7u^  ^''^  provisions  of  their  re^r-ctiva 

the^rr;;«.^f    "  *    ?^*J"*'"'**^-'''^*"*  chapter,  contains  provisions  concerning 

the  exercise  of  foreign  agencies  for  insurances,   stiU  under  that  broal  tide  ;  upon  this  wf 

Jr;ir'°"'^  "tTiY  '^^°'^-  '^^^  ^'^^^  ^^^'^p^^'  -^f*-  ^  chapter  foA;.foS,whiih 

contains  general  statutory  provisions  concerning  corporations  ^     "rui,  wmcn 


tnjstee,  to  cau^  to  be  insu^,  for  her  "sX  ^:Z  l^^f  Cl'uslTd  for'aTyVfint 
period,  or  for  the  term  of  his  natural  life;  and  in  case  of  her  survivinif  her  husUdL  the 

ZStivS  nf  l,^X    t    A  ^^''  ^  *°^/°r'»«"-  «w°  "se,  free  from  the  claims  of  the  repre- 

whiL  r„  »    f'*^'''  °'*  °^  *°y  f  ^"  "'***'*«"  •'  l'"*  «»<=»»  exemption  shall  not  apply 

where  the  amount  of  premium  annually  paid  shall  exceed  300  dollars  ^^  ^ 

*m„„nT^??^    •  *^*  °^**'*  ^?**'  °^*«  ^'■«  *'«f°™  tJ>«  'lecease  of  her  husband,  the 

Z:T,V'^r^Z::^^,::tP'''''  ^"^  '^'  '^^*''  toherchUdrenforihe- 
"Mostof  the  insurance  offices  in  the  United  States  propose  that  they,  in  similar 
^guage  to  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  wUl  en  Jinto  vSs 

Tu^^'  «1^  t  """rr^"*"  P'"""'/"  *^™°''*  ^^^'y  ''^  aid  situation  in  &e     An 
msurance  may  be  made  for  one  year,   for  several  yeara,  or  for  the  whole  life.     It  mlv 

d^y"'^The7':^u'r;t*r   -r"  "°™^^^'  tocoJimeice  immediately,  or  at  a  fuZ 
«h^ll.  Ir^  grant  annuities  upon  two  or  more  lives,   in  aU  the  various  forms  of 

rlhSVl7.n"*-."^P*i"'  '.  *"'    ^°'  ?*""?'«'    °°   *«  >'»*   continuance  of  theTve 
(that  IS,  an  annuity  which  is  to  cease  when  any  one  of  the  lives  faUs),  on  the  longest  of 
the  lives,  on  one  hfe  after  the  death  of  another ;  as,  for  a  v  Ifn  af^4  the  death  ST  J.!! 
husband,  or  a  chUd  after  the  death  of  his  father."  ^**'*  "^  ''" 


BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 


th.  m^f^u'"''^  ''{ot  ''^}^y  "?^'"*^««  *°^  «««*»  °f  tfe«  Bank  of  England,  from 


LIABILITIES. 

Cirou!.ti<  1 
Depo'  v.Y 


£ 

16,678,000 
7,896,000 


24,574,000 


Securities 
Bullion    . 


ASSETS. 


£ 

23;223,000 
4,271,000 


27,494,000 


Thii.  return  shows  an  augmentation  in  the  currency  to  some  extent.     Compared  with 
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the  la«t  account  there  is  an  increaso  upon  each  item— on  circulation,  167,000/  •  on  de- 
posits. 326,000/.  ;  on  securities,  242,000/.  ;  and  on  bullion.  307,000/.  The  actual  stock 
of  bullion  in  the  ban_  ...  :!.J8  moment,  is  estimated  to  be  about  4,500,000/. 


INSURANCE  COMPANIES  WEST  OF  THE  ALLEGHANY. 

It  appears,  from  an  article  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine,  that  the  first  insurance  com- 
pany established  in  the  west,  was  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  which  went  into  operation 
about  1816,  but  ceased  to  exist  in  one  or  two  years.  The  second  was  the  old  Cincinnati 
Insurance  Company,  established  in  1818,  which  issued  some  fifty  or  sixty  policies,  and  in 
one  or  two  years  closed  up  its  concerns.  The  third  was  the  old  Louisville  Marine  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  was  established  in  or  about  the  year  1818,  and  issued  two  hundred 
policies  or  upwards,  and  some  years  afterwards  wound  up  its  affairs.  The  fourth  is  the 
Cincinnati  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company,  established  in  1825,  and  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  conducted  on  the  principles  of  mutual  insurance.  The  fifth  was  the  Ohio  In- 
surance Company,  established  in  1827,  at  which  period  there  was  no  local  insurance  com- 
pany in  the  west,  with  the  exception  of  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  referred  to 
the  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  being  at  this  period  confined  to  the  eastern  offices,  and 
their  agencies  in  the  west.  To  those  familiar  with  the  history  of  that  period,  it  \rill  be 
recollected  that  for  several  months  pending  the  establishment  of  the  Ohio  Insurance  Com- 
pany, it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  whether  it  could  be  put  in  operation,  from  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  a  sufficient  amount  of  the  stock ;  but  having  commenced  its  operations,  its 
success  was  decided,  and  two  years  afterwards  arose,  in  1829,  the  Cincinnati  insurance 
Company. 

These  two  companies  had,  by  their  charters,  a  capital  of  250,000  dollars  each.     The 
same  year,  the  Louisville  Marine  and  Fire  Insurance  was  organised,  and  went  into  opera- 
tion, capital,  200,000  dollars.     In  1830,  three  new  offices  were  established  in  the  west, 
viz.:  the  Louisville  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  the  Louisville  Merchants'  Insurance 
Company,  and  the  Wabash  Insurance  Company,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  400,000 
dollars.     In  1831,  two  more  were  added,  viz.:  the  Madison  Insurance  Company  in  la- 
diana,  and  the  Missouri  Insurance  Company  at   St.  Louis— aggregate  capital,  200,000 
dollars.     In  1832,  three  more  were  added,  viz. :  the  Fireman's  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati,  the  Lansingburgh  Insurance  Company,  and  the  New  Albany  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  Indianar— aggregate  capital  400,000  dollars.     In  1833,  but  one  was  added  to  the 
number,  viz. :  the  Franklin  Fire   Insurance  Company,  at  Frankfort,  Kentucky— capital 
100,000  dollars.     But  in  1834,  seven  new  offices  were  chartered  at  Warren,  Dayton,  and 
Cleveland,  in  Ohio  ;  at  Maysville  and  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky ;  and  at  Jeffersonville  and 
Rising  Sun,  in  Indiana— aggregate  capital,  800,000  dollars.     In  1835,  nineteen  additional 
offices  were  established,  viz. :  seventeen  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky — aggregate  capital 
1,600,000  dollars.     In  1836,  fourteen  more  were  chartered,  viz. :  eight  in  Ohio,  three  in 
Kentucky,  two  in  Indiana,  and  one  in  Missouri— aggregate  capital  1,800,000  dollars. 
In  1837,  twenty-two  more  were  chartered,  viz. :  two  in  Ohio,  seven  in  Indiana,  and  thir- 
teen m  Missouri — aggregate  capital,  4,000,000  dollars. 

The  foregoing  enumeration,  however,  embraces  only  the  offices  chartered  in  the  four 
western  states  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  No  office  was  established  in 
Tennessee,  Illinois,  Western  Pennsylvania,  or  Western  Virginia,  until  1832,  since  which 
fifteen  or  twenty  companies  have  been  established  in  these  states,  with  an  ao-gregate  esti- 
mated capital  ot  1,500,000  dollars.  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  have  been  omitted  in  the 
foregoing  calculation,  as  our  statistics  do  not  furnish  adequate  data  for  the  occasion  but 
we  estimate  the  amount  of  capital  in  these  two  states  at,  perhaps,  300,000  dollars. 

Thus,  we  pei-ceive,  that  in  1826,  twelve  years  since,  there  was  no  local  insurance  office  in 
the  western  states,  north  of  Natchez,  except  the  Equitable  Fire  Insurance  Company  at 
Cincinnati ;  that  in  1 833,  seven  years  after,  there  were  only  twelve,  with  an  aggi-egate 
capital  of  1,800,000  dollars  ;  but  that  in  the  four  succeeding  years,  to  the  spring  of  1838, 
the  number  was  increased  to  considerably  more  than  one  hundred,  the  whole  wielding,  in 
the  aggregate,  the  imnicnso  capital  of  1 5,000,000  dollars. 
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ASSURANCES  AGAINST  LOSSES  BY  FIRE. 


The  fire  assurance  or  insurance  companies  in  the  city  of  New  York  are  of 
two  sorts :  first,  those  that  have  a  fixed  capital  determined  by  the  legislature,  and 
divided  into  a  certain  number  of  shares,  which  must  be  subscribed  for  and  paid 
m,  and  se«!ured  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  charter.    The  number  of  direc- 
tors is  also  fixed,  from  among  whom  one  is  selected  to  act  as  president.    The 
directors  are  annuaUy  chosen  by  the  stockholders  lor  one  year,  and  in  case  of 
death  or  resigna;=Oi.,  others  may  be  appointed  as  may  be  provided  for  by  the 
by-laws.     A  company  is  not  .allowed  to  commence  the  business  of  insuring  until 
the  whole  of  the  capital  stock  shaU  have  been  paid  in  and  secured,  and  an  affida- 
vit of  that  fact  been  made  by  the  president  ^nd  secretary,  and  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office.    The  whole  assets  of  the  company  are  liable  for  losses,  so  that  in  the 
^avent  of  a  large  loss,  the  stockholders  forfeit  aU  their  interest  betbve  the  insured 
IS  affected.  Dividends  are  made  out  of  the  surplus  profits  arising  from  the  interest 
on  the  capital,  and  from  the  receipt  of  premiums,  after  all  losses,  debts,  and  ex- 
pensesare  paid,  provided  the  capital  is  unimpaired;  but  no  dividend  can  be 
made  while  the  capital  stock  is  impaired,  or  until  ^ach  deficiency  or  loss  of  capi- 
tal IS  made  good. 

Charters  which  have  been  obtained  in  the  state  of  New  York,  since  the  year 
1830,  usually  have  a  clause  inserted  in  them,  that  they  "shall  possess  the  general 
powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  the  first 
part  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  so  far  as  the  same  are  applicable,  and  have  not  been 
repealed." 

The  second  class  of  insurance  companies  are  those  which  are  denominated 
mutual  companies.     In  these  every  insurer  becomes  a  stockholder  during  the 
penodfor  which  he  shall  remain  insured,  and  in  amount  in  proportion  to  the 
premium  which  he  pays  into  the  company;  and  for  this  amount  ha  is  liable  in 
case  of  a  loss.    The  capital  is  not  fixed  or  determined,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
former  companies,  but  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  premiums  on  hand 
which  constitute  the  capital  stock.     The  profit  or  dividend  is  paid  to  the  insurers 
or  stockholders,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  noney  paid  in  bv  them  for  pre- 
miums,  m  the  same  manner  as  shareholders  in  otber  companies.     A  president 
and  board  of  trustees  are  elected  in  like  manner,  and  for  the  performance  of  like 
duties,  as  the  president  and  directors  of  those  companies  that  are  not  mutual. 
Jhceisaclause  generally  inserted  in  thtir  charters,  that  no  policy  shall  be 
issued  until  application  for  insurance  shall  have  been  made  to  a  certain  amou.it 
so  that  they  may  be  provided  for  a  loss  at  their  commencement,  if  any  should 
happen  to  be  sustained. 

"  In  addition  to  the  fire  companies  chartered  by  the  Icgislaturo  of  New  York  flinr«  nm 

'■■"■'«"  '"^  '"''-■""''"on  of  sgonu.     Ttay  g«n™all).  tak.  rinks" «  dogroo  lower 
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than  the  city  offices,  m  order  to  secrw  a  poidon  of  the  business;  for  most  insurers  prefer 
obtaining  pohcies  from  companies  chartered  by  this  state,  on  account  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  can  obtain  a  knowledge  of  their  character  and  capability  to  sustain  a  lose  and 
the  rules  by  which  they  are  governed ;  but  the  most  important  reason  is,  in  cases  of  litiga- 
tion  ansmg  from  a  loss,  the  party  insured  would  be  obliged  to  prosecute  his  claun  in  another 
state  or  country,  und  be  governed  by  laws  and  customs  with  which  he  is,  perhaps,  unac- 
quainted ;  besides  the  additional  trouble  and  expense  attending  such  a  necessity.  There  is 
also  an  advantage  gained  by  insuring  in  foreign  companies,  in  the  event  of  ui  extensive 
conflagration;  for  they  are  likely  to  be  more  secure,  on  account  of  their  having  fewer  risks 
'"  this  city,  as  waa  seen  in  th3  case  of  the  great  fire  in  December,  1835.  That  event  caused 
the  failure  of  severs'  of  our  offices,  owing  to  their  having  a  large  amount  of  risks  in  that 
part  of  the  city  which  was  consumed.  The  ruin  of  some  merchants  who  were  insured  In 
them  was  the  consequence,  while  those  insured  in  the  foreign  offices  recovered  in  full- 
because  these  had  not  issued  policies  to  any  considerable  amount,  and  therefore  their  losses' 
were  not  so  great  as  materially  to  impair  their  capital.  It  is  due  to  our  offices,  however,  to 
state,  that  they  are  very  cautious  in  distiibuting  thew  risks,  so  that  nothing  but  an 
uncommonly  great  disaster,  such  as  that  above  referred  to,  would  endanger  their  safety 
their  custom  being  to  injure  not  over  {torn  5000  to  15,000  dol'a'-s,  according  to  their 
capitd,  on  any  one  building,  without  procuring  reinsurance ;  and  no  more  m  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  previous  risk,  or  where  a  fit-e  would  be  likely  to  extend. 

The  following  tablo  shows  the  number  of  companies,  and  the  amount  of  capital  in  this 
cit^  at  the  respective  dates.  Some  of  the  companies  included  here  are  of  a  mixed  character 
being  not  only  fire  companies,  but  also  taV'ng  risks  upon  marine  and  inland  navigation' 
and  upon  lives.  °        * 


DATE. 


1808. 

isao. 

1825., 


Number  of 
Companies. 


S 
11 

30 


Amo-    ^  of 
Capital. 


dsllan. 

3,M0,000 
0,200,000 
11,600,000 


DATE. 


1830. 
183S. 

1840. 


Number  of 
CompanMM. 


SI 
26 
33 


Amou^ 
Capital. 


dollan. 
7,090,000 
9,700,000 
6,601,000 


In  addition  to  the  above,  there  are  at  present  several  agencies  of  other  companies, 
belonging  to  other  states,  established  in  this  city,  whose  aggregate  capital  is  equal  to  as 
much,  if  not  n-.ore,  than  that  of  our  own  companies.  By  the  above  UbJe  it  appeai-a  tliat  the 
amount  of  insurance  capital,  properly  belonging  to  this  city,  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  in 
1825,  1830,  1835,  and  but  little  more  than  it  was  in  1820.  This  can  be  accounted  for 
,  j4®  *^*  *^'**  *^^  business  of  insuring  has  not  been  found  profitable  enough  to  support 
Lie  different  companies  which  have  arisen  during  the  last  twenty  yeai-s.  Some  old  com- 
panies have  suflTered  their  charters  to  expire,  and  others  have  been  destroyed  by  the  fire 


TARIFF  OF  MINIMUM  RATES  OF  PREMIUM,  WITH  CONDITIONS,  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
BOSTON   MARINE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

Risk  between  United  States  and  West  Indies. 


PORTS. 


Pmni  Allantlu  porta  to  South 
•iU«  of  Uub»i  one  port 
only 

Prom  Atlantic  porta  to  north 
Bile  of  Cuba,  one  port 
only 

l^oi«  AlUntte  porta  to  Porto 
Hic~,  Hayti,  and  WInri. 
«ard  lilaudf,  one  port 
only ,,.,, 


SAILING. 


Oct.  IS  to 
July  19. 

per  cent. 
I  1-2  to  3 
I  1-a    „  3 

I  1-4    „  2  1-2 


July  IS  to 
Oct.  15. 


per  cent. 
2  1-a  to  S 

a  1-a  „  B 
a  I-  I  „  5 


PORTS. 


From  aonth  aide  of  Cuba,  ta 
Atlantic  porta,  one  port 
only 

From  north  aide  of  Cuba,  to 
Atlantic  porta,  one  port 
only 

From  Poito  Rico,  Hayti,  and 

Unlio  porta,  one  port  only. 


SAILING. 


Oct.  IS  to 
July  15 


per  cent. 
1  1-2  to  3 
1  1-a  „  3 
1  1-4  „  2  1-2 


July  15  to 
Oct.  15. 


per  cent. 
2  1-2  to  i 
a  l-»  „  5 
a  1-4    „  » 
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Fbom  Russia  and  Porta  in  the  Baltic  to  Ae  United  States,  to  a  Port  North-East  of 

Cape  Florida. 

8rilfa,  on  or  Ufore  the  lOth  of  September ,  ^ 

..       from     i„h    „       to  Mth  inoiuriw  .:•.":•.::::::: «>-<  per  cent. 

"  II  silt  aA*i.  ■• ••• «  *• 


•Iter 


1st  of  October  ioth 

iiSi         "  *** 


Iftoportio  theQuIfof  Meiloo..".       "fi 


.S  1-3 

S 

3  S-4 

S 

tt 

6 

1-4 

„  to  be  added 

From  Cuba  to  Europe  and  back  to  Cuba. 


PORTS. 


fnm  Cuba  to  Oottenburr. 

one  port  only 

From  Cuba  to  St.  Petersburg, 

or  other  port  in  the  Baltic, 


SAILING. 


January  1  to 
July  18. 


one  port  only. 
iCul 


Prom  Cuba  to  a  Continentai 
port  in  the  North  Sea,  one 
portooly 7... 

Prom  Cuba  to  London"  or 
Urerpool,  one  port  only.. 


per  cent. 
S        to  a 

a  1-2  „  3  1-2 

»  ,.3 

1  3-4  ,,2  3-4 


Jnly  I  ft  to 
January  1. 


per  cent. 
3         to  6 

*  ..6 

3  ..  8 

a  3-4    .,  4 


PORTS. 


Prom  the  Baltic  to  Cuba, 
one  port  only 

Prom  other  European  ports 
to  Cuba,  one  port  only.... 


AILING. 


January  l  to 
June  1. 


per  cent 
3  1-2  to  3  1-2 
.3 


June  I  to 
January   1. 


per  cent, 
a  1-2  to  S 
8 


ih.  B.iEf  ?*"'«  ''^  added  on  risk,  .ailing  from  pom  in 
nhftii/™"'??'"*.';.'  »»'».  both  inclusive,  1  pe,  cent 
to  be  added  on  risk,  .ailing  from  port,  iu  the  B.lt^  from 

%25"  *Vl  3''    """•  '""'"'"Oi    I  1-2  per  cem'to  JS 

October   31 ;  3-4  ptr  tent  to  be  addrd  if  tbe  »e.«.i  from 

pu^oIS""        *'  '    '"'*  '°   ••■•   ""*'«»  State,   for  iSiy 


VESSELS  ON  TIME. 


Risks  on  Time  on  Vessels  of  Two  Hundred  Tons  and  upwards. 


ON  VESSELS  VALUED  AT 

7.5  to  60  dollars  per  ton. 


60  „  50 
50  „  40 
40  „  30 


BATE  PEE  CENT  PER  ANNUM. 

6  per  cent  per  annum. 

6  1-2        „         „ 

7 

west  longitSde,  between  the  fsth  oflt ^d^^ th  To^^^^^^^^  ''  '^^^  '^^  «'  '^^'  °^ 

Risks  on  Vessels  of  smaller  Sizes  usually  employed  in  the  West  India  Trade  and  on  short 

Voyages. 

^rt       —  1  o  1-.,;  to    8  1-2  per  cent  per  annum. 

8  1-2  „     9  1-2        „      "^    „ 


60  „  60 
50  „  40 
40  „  30 
30  „  20 
Under  20 


„f  r»  i  I  1  ..I     . —  A  .,    "•  ""'"'">  »""  i"«i'  or  lonirituao  z  dec.  oi 

of  October  and  the  l«t  of  March,  one  per  cent  addition^!  preuiiuin  to^ 


""*  p?t-lf 


t  North-East  of 
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♦Kn  !^  ^"  "^^^  f  ^  over-insurance,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  be  retained  by 
the  insurere,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property 

For  a  continuance  of  the  riak  bejrond  the  year,  half  per  cent  shall  b^  cC^  in  addition 
to  the  pro  rato  premium  for  the  time  used.  .  »u«x««u 

*«  'f  t'^P.P.ol'^Xjje  c^ceUed  before  the  time  expires,  ten  per  cent  of  the  whole  premium 
\^  ^u.  ^  '^•l'*»o'i  to  tJje  premium  earned  pro  rata  up  to  the  time  the  poUcy  is  can- 
ceUed,  but  m  case  of  the  sale  of  a  vessel,  the  policy  may  V  consent  be  transfen^d,  or  the 
old  pobcy  may  be  surrendered  without  chargmg  the  ten  per  cent,  provided  the  purxshaser 
takes  out  a  new  pohey  at  the  same  office  on  terms  as  favourable  to  the  insurers ;  but  no 
pobcy  shaU  be  cancelled  merely  because  the  vessel  is  to  be  employed  in  a  business  where 
thepremium  would  be  reduced  below  the  annual  rate  charged,  without  the  charge  of  ten 
percent  of  the  whole  premium  over  the  premium  earned  pro  rata  ;  but  nothing  contained 
in  this  regulation  shall  prevent  any  office  from  cancelling  any  risk  such  office  may  be  de- 
sirous to  get  rid  of,  without  any  charge  of  premium,  or  extra  premium. 


8        » 4 

■ailing  from  porta  in 
incluaive ;  I  per  cent 
a  iu  the  Baltic,  from 
l-»  per  cent  to  l>e 
I  the  Baltic,  after 
I  if  the  veaael  from 
ited  States   for  uiy 


COASTWISE  RISKS  WITHIN  THE  UNFfED  Sf ATES. 


EASTERN    COASTING. 


PROM    BOSTON, 

TO  OB  >»0M  Sailing  from 

v"^.  '"•!'*en  Cape  Ann  and  Caaco  Bay  incluairo. . 
Porta  eastward  of  Caaco  Bay  to  Peunbacot  River  in- 
ciuiiTe*  ••••» , ,, 

P^  r'i"'J?  ".'  i**"  Veuo\^  RiVw.'  iil'Maini! ". '. '. 
%>^  <    '^u"  ^^^\  province  of  New  Brunswick 

Ports  in  Cape  Breton  laland.or  Sydney.  Pictoli',  &c.'.!! 
rorta  in  the  St.  Lawrence  and  beyond— at  discretion. 


Summer  Risk. 


April  I  to  Ang.  I. 


1-4  tu     3-8 

3-8  „      1-2 

1-2  „      S-« 

I  0-0  „  1  1-4 

»-<..  1 
1  1-4  „  1  i-a 


Hurricane  Seaaon. 


Aug.  1  to  Not.  1. 


3-8  to  1-2 

1-2  „  »-8 

8-8  „  3-4 

1  1-4  „  I  1-S 


1  0-0  , 
1   1-2, 


!   1-4 
X  0-0 


Winter  Seiuon. 


Not,  1  to  April  I. 


1-2  to     S-8 

5-8  „      »-4 

3-4  „  1   1-4 

I  1-2  „  2  1-2 


1  1-4, 

2  (M)  , 


2  0-0 

3  0-0 


o  and  on  short 


»  the  rates  of 


SOUTHERN    COASTING, 


PROM    HOST  ON, 


Sailing  from 


To  port  in  Nantucket,  Vineyard  Sound,  Rhode  laland, 

and  Connecticut 

Prom  auch  port  to  Maasachusetta 

To  city  of  New  York,  or  port  in  SUte  of  New  York,  on 

seacoaat 

Prom  aucb  port. 

To  Albany,  or  place  on  North  Rirer,  abOTo  New' York 
city 


Prom  aucb  port 

To  port  in  Delaware  Bay  and  River  •.  • 

Prom  aucb  port 

To  port  in  Cbeaapeake  Bay  aud  waters. 

Prom  aucb  port 


n        .,»,._.                                Bailing  horn 
To  port  in  North  Carolina ..., 

Prom  auch  port , 

To  port  in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 

Prom  aucb  port 

To  New  Orleans  or  United  States  port  in  Gulf  of  Mexico 

Prom  aucb  port 


Summer  Riak. 


ApKl  I  to  July  IS. 


S-a  to      1-2 
3-8  „       1-2 


1-2.. 

I-a.. 

S-8„ 
5-8  „ 
6-8  „ 
8-8  „ 
5-8  „ 
5-8  „ 


5-8 

b-8 

3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 
3-4 


April  1  to  July  19. 
1  0-0  to  I  1-2 
1  0-0  „  1  1-2 
3-4  „  1  0-0 
3-4  „  1  0-0 
1  S-4  „  a  <M> 
1  1-2  „  1  3-4 


Hurricane  Season. 


Winter  Sea    -i. 


July  19  to  Not.  1, 


1-2  to 
H  » 


5-8 

0-3 


9-8  „      3-4 
5-8  „      3-4 


3-4  , 
3-4, 

W, 
3-4, 
3-4, 

3-«, 


7-8 
7-8 
I  0-0 
1  0-0 
1  0-0 
1  0-0 


July  15  to  Oct.  15. 
1  1-2 toa  0-0 

I  i-s  „  a  o-o 

I   1-4  „  1  1-2 

1  1-4  „  I  l-» 

a  1-2  ,,3  0-0 

2  1-4  „  3  0-0 


Nov.  1  to  April  1. 


S-8tu      3-4 
3-4  „  1  0-0 

8-4  „      7-8 
7-8  „  I  0-0 


7-8  , 
7-S 
1  0-0  , 
I  O-O 
1  0-0  , 
I  0-0  , 


I  1-4 

1  1-4 

1  I-a 

I  1-2 
1  1-2 
I  1-2 


Oct.  13  to  April  I. 
1  1-4  to  1  3-4 

1  1-1  „  a  I-a 

I  0-0  „  I  1-8 

1  0-0  „  I  1-a 

1  3-4  „  a  0-0 

1  i-a  „  a  0M> 


On  Cutton  and  MeUls  to  or  flrom  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  1-4  per  cent  may  be  deductad. 
"»  »  II  »  poru  north  of  Florida  1-8  „  „ 


otwcou  the  1st 


\\\ 


^"^*  AMERICA. 

EAST  COAST  OF  SOUTH  AMERICA,  UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


SOUTH    AHBBICATO    EUROPE. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


From  any  port  in  Braiil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 

2?X./"^i  '"..  *^.""Pe.  without  the  Baltic   and' 

Within  the  limits  of  tlie  Norih  Sea,  includins 

uottenbiirg ",     •     i  .>  ,     ,     -  . 

From  any  port  in  Braiil,  except  Rio"  oVlide,' to  '-■*"''     <>-* 

any  port  in  England,  France,  Portugal,  Spain, 

or  any  port  in  tbe  Mediterranean  not  abore 

Sicily 

From  any  [port  in  Brazil,  except  RioGrande.  to 

any  port  m  England,  France,  Portngal,  Spain. 

or  any  port  m  the  Mediterranean  above  Sicily. 


J«"-  1«  to  Aug.  IB.  I  Aug.  16  to  Jan.  15. 


n      •'  ' — -^."v-.iwaucau  BUOTC  OlCliy., 

from  any  port  in  Braxil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
any  port  in  the  BalUc 


2    1-2  to  3     1-2 


1     1-2  „    1    3-4 


1  3-4   „   2 

2  I-*   „    2    3-4 


I     3-4 


»    2     1-4 


^T  B^nSl'lr.;?"^" ''""^'■"ii'''^'  ™"'  ta"be added  totbettoye. 


SOUTH     AMERICA     TO     UNITED     STATES. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


From  any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande,  to 
■ny  port  in  the  United  States 

From  Rio  Grande,  or  Mantevideo,  to  any  port  in 
the  United  States '.TT. 

From  Buenos  Ayrea  to  any  port  in  the  United 
States  


Jan.  15  to  July  IS. 

1     1-4  to  1     1-1 
1    3-4  „  a 

I    »  „  a    1-4 


July  15  to  Jan.  IS. 


1     1-2  to  3 

a         „  a   1-3 

a    1-1  „  3    S-4 


EUROPE  WITHIN  THE  NORTH  SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


Oct.  15  to  March  I.     March  1  to  Oct.  16. 


Prom  any  port  in  Europe,  without  the  Baltic,  and! 
wilbin  the  North  Sea,  including  Gotlenburg,  tol 

any  port  in  Brazil,  except  Rio  Grande a    1-8  to  3    3-4 

Prom  any  port  in   the    Baltic  to   any  port  in 

Brazil,  except  RioGrande '    3  ,         g 

To  add  1-2  per  cent,  if  to  Rio  Grande,  or  Montevideo 
»      3-4 y Buenos  Ayrea, 


1     1-2  to  1     3-4 

I     3-4   „  S    8-4 


UNITED    STATES    TO    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

SAILING. 


PORTS. 


Prom  any  port  in  the  United  Sutes,  north  of 
Cape  Florida,  to  any  port  in  Brazil,  except 
Rio  Grande "^ 

To  add  1-3  per  cent  if  to  Rio  Grande  orMon'te 
vide*. 

To  add  3-4  per  ci-nt,  if  to  Buenos  Ayrea. 


■*j"''"^p^Nov.  I.   I  Nov.  I  to  April  1. 
1    M  to  I    1-9        1    1.4  to  1    1-3 


EUROPE,  WITHOUT  THE  NORTH   SEA,  TO  SOUTH  AMERICA. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


From^  anj^  jport  in   Europe,    not  in  the   BalUc, 


IjApril  1  to  Nov.  1.    I  April  1  to  Nov.  I. 


or  North  S»a,  and  not  aboTo  Sicily,  to  any  port' 

in  Brazil, except  RioGrande I     ■     1. 1        110 

TnaHA   \.i  n„.  „„«./„ _:_..'    "    .'       '"* 


To  add  1-4  per  cent  from  any  port  beyond  SioTly 

'"  }l  *"  !?'"  f'™'>''o  or  Montevideo 


1     l-S 


1-8 
3- J 


If  to  lluunoa  Ai  c». 
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UNITED  STATES,  INDIA,  CHINA,  AND  THE  PACinc  OCEAN. 


ImDU— BiNOAL 

If  MUing  from  Bengal  of   ports  in  the   bay! 
between  April  1  and  October  1 ;. 


Jata,  PiNiHa,oii  SiMOAPORi,  one  port 

8d"»t«» 

CUNTON  OB  MaMILL*. 

If  laiUnB  tram  United  States  between  Jan.  1 
and  Joly  I 


If  aailing  from  United  SUtes  between  Jaly'i 

and  Jan.  1 '. 

If  aailing  firom   Canton  or  ManUIa,   between 

October!  and  April  1 

If  (ailing  from  Cfantou  or  Manilla,  between 

April  1  and  October  1 

From  Canton  to  Manilla,  or  from  ManUla  to 

Canton 

If  sailing  frtim  Batavia  to  Canton  or  Maniilal 

between  October  I  and  April  1 

If  sailing  ftrom  BaUWa  to  Canton  or  Haniila, 

between  April  1  and  October  I 

If  sailing  from  Canton  or  Manilla  t>  Bataria 

between  October  1  and  April  I 

If  sailing  from  Canton  or  Manilla  to  Batavia*. 

between  April!  and  October  1 , 

PiciFic  Ocean, 
To  any  port  in  the  Pacitto  not  north  of  the 

equator  on  the  coast,  or  to  the  Sandwich 

Inlands , 

To  the  PaoiHc,  north  of  the  eqiutor  on  the'noai't 

VoTAOBS  ON  TlHI, 

To  the  Pacific,  on  Teasels 

„  on  cargoes 

Bast  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 


purwARD. 


To  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

I    From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 

[    For  touching  at  the  Cape  ofRooa  Hope. 


per  cent. 

1   1-a  to  a  1-a 


I-a  to  a   1-3 

,.   3 


3-4  to  3 
1-4   .,  4 


HOMEWARD. 


per  cent. 
3-4  to  3 


1-a  to  a    U 
„    3 


1-4 


1-3  . 

1-a , 


3-8 


I     1-a  tn  2     1-2 
»     1-2   „   4 


4  I-a  to  c 
4  I-a  „  6 
*   1-a  „  a 


I    I-a  to  a 

>    1-2  „  a 

1-a  „  I 


1-a 

1-2 


1     3-4  to 
»    1-1   »  4 


I    I-a  to  a   1-a 
a   1-2  „  4 


per  annum.* 


•  Warranting  one  year's  premium. 

Europe  instead  of  the  United  States  for  the  commencement  or  termination  of  the 
above  passages,  to  be  at  the  same  rates  as  to  or  from  the  United  States,  to  add  one  oer 
cent,  it  in  the  North  Sea  between  October  1  and  March  1. 

No  charge  for  stopping  at  either  Anjer  or  St.  Helena. 


UNITED  STATES  AND  EUROPE. 


OUTWARD  RISKS. 


PROM  THE  GULF  OF  MEXICO, 

SAILING. 

Jan.  15  to  July  15. 

July  15  to  Oct.  15. 

Oct.  15  to  Jan.  19. 

To  St.  Petersburg,  or  a  port  in  the  Baltic 

per  cent, 
a        to  a  1-4 

1  3-4  „  a 
1  1-a  „  1  3-4 

1  1-a  „  1  8-4 
1  3-4  „  a 

per  cent. 
3        to  4 

S3-4„4 
2  1-2  „  3 

a  I-a  „  3 
a  3-1  „  3 

per  cent. 

To  a  port  In  the  North    Sea,  in   Belgium,   Holland, 
Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Ac 

To  a  port  In  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  or  France 

To  a  port  in  Portugal,  Spain,  or  in  the  Mediterranean, 
not  beyond  Sicily  and  Malta 

3         to4 
1  8.4,,  « 

To  a  port  lu  the  Mediterranean  beyond  Sicily  and  Malta 

1  3-4  „  8 

a       „  a  1-4 

FROM  ATLANTIC  PORTS, 

Feb.  IS  to  July  U. 

July  IS  to  Oct.  15. 

Oct.  15  to  Feb.  15. 

To  St.  Petersburg,  or  a  port  in  the  Baltic 

per  cent. 
1  8-4  to  a 
1  1-2  „  1  3-4 
1  1-4  „  1  I-a 

1  1-4  „  1  1-a 

i    1-2  „   1  .1-4 

per  cent. 
2        to  4 
1  3-4  „  3 
1  1-8  „  1  3-  I 

1  I-a  „  1   8-4 

1  3-4  „  a 

per  cent. 

To  North  Sea,  Germany,  Holland,  &c.,  one  port 

To  Great  Briisin,  Prnnce,  or  Ireland,  one  port 

lo  Portugal,  Spain,  or  the  Mediterranean,  not  east  of 
Sicily  and  Malta 

a  I-a  to  3  I-a 
1  1-2  „  a 

To  a  port  in  the  Mediterranean,  beyond  Sicili'  and 
nzsica ,, 

1  I-a  ,,  a 
1  3-4  „  a 

1-4  par  cent  may  be  daduolod  from  the  above  rales,  on  cotton. 
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To  Porte  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico— in  the  United  States. 

HOMEWARD    RISKS. 


PORTS. 


From  the  Baltic- See  Tabte. 

TOm  a  port  in  the  North  Sea  .  . 

fiom  a  port  ia  Great  Britain  or 
Ireland,  general  cargo 

From  a  nort  io  Great  Briuin  or 
Ireland,  dry  gnoda,  with  aTe- 
rage  ou  each  package I      a 


SAILING. 


March  I  to  June  15, 


per  crnt, 
'I        tu  2  1-2 

1  3-4  „  2  I-l 


From  Havre        ditto       ditto.. 

From  a  port  in  the  snuth  of  Bu- 
rope,  not  eaat  of  Malta 

Prom  a  port  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, bi-ynnil  Sicily  and  Malta 


„  2  1-2 
1  3-4  „  2  1-2 


I  3-4  „   2  1-2 
3        „    2  1-3 


June  13  to  Aug.  IS. 


per  vent. 
3         to  3  1-2 

a  3-4  „   3  1-J 


a  „  3  1-2 

a  3-4  „  3  1-4 

2  3-4  „   3  1-4 

3  .,3  1-2 


Aug.  IS  to  Oct  1.       Oct  1  to  March 


per  cent 
2        to  X  1-2 

1  3-4  „  2  1-4 


2       .,     1-a 

I  2-4  „  2  1-4 

1  3-4  „  2  1-4 

2  >.  a  1-2 


per  cent. 
3        to  3  1-2 

a         ,,3  1-4 


3  1-3  „  a  1-2 
a         ..3  1-4 

a      .„  3  ui 

2  1-4  „  2  3-4 


To  Ports  North-Eastward  of  Cape  Florida— in  the  United  States. 


PORTS. 


SAILING. 


From  the  Baltic— see  Jhble. 

From  the  Narth  Sea 

From  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,' genVrafiargoeV, 
omo  ditto  ditto  dry    goods,  with 

average  an  each  package 

From  Havre  ditto  ditto  ditto. .;.■.■ 


^'"Z  m7iu!?.*.*!!  "««"'«"""*•«''.'  beyoid  Siciii 


March  1  to  Oct  I. 


per  cent. 
I  1-2  to  2 
11-4    „  1  1-2 

I  l-a  „  2 
11-4    „  1  1-2 


I  1-4 
1    1-2 


1   1-2 


Oct  I  to  March  I 


per  cent. 
2  1-2  to  3 
'  l-<  ..  a 

1  1-2   „  3 
11-4    „  1  1-2 

1  1-4  „  2 

I   1-2  „  2  1-2 


One-quarter  per  cent  to  be  added  on  hardware. 


GENERAL  REGULATIONS. 

the  preLtSX-";,?"  '"""  "  "'^'  "  "  ^'^'*'  ^""^  ^^  ""*  *°  ^  "^"^^  ^ 
h.  i'  !L?"^  ^r'^'  are  shipped  and  insured  as  on  deck,  not  less  than  double  premium  to 

daAIpHlTttTs^dVof^^^^^^^^^    ""~^  ^'"  '^—^P--^-'  i«  from  the  1st 

the  t'^tr^^.v'lfn '^.f'°"*^'  '".?,'  ^°j*  '",^'"  ''**'*"''''«'  ^  fr«'"  *»»«  15th  day  of  July  to 
the  15  h  day  of  October,  and  said  latitudes  shall  be  considered  as  being  within  t^ic  paSI 

lon^tudT"         ''  ^'^""  "^  ""'"'^  ''^^*"'^^'   "^"^  ^«  «^«^-«  -'I  86  degrees  of  S 

th.  ^^\V'^  ^e''n\  ^'^  .^  f  pressed  for  additional  premiums  for  winter  months  fviz.  from 

proraram  .Ul  bo  cll^rfcd  otnolta,  tl,a„  »».q„art<,r  »r  co„t,  oxcopl  „  tfe  ^1X3 


assurancf;s  in  the  united  states. 
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et  I  to  March  I 


the  14th  article,  and,  except  Elsineur,  Anjer,  ot.  Helena,  and  a  port  for  advice  in  the  Bri- 
tish Channel. 

9.  In  aU  cases  of  over-insurance,  ten  per  cent  of  the  return  premium  is  to  be  retained 
by  the  insurers,  not  exceeding  one-half  per  cent  on  the  amount  of  short  property. 

10.  Pl-emiums  on  vessels  and  freights  not  to  be  less  than  those  on  cargoes  of  general 
merchandise  for  same  voyages. 

1 1.  Specie  and  bullion,  excepting  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or 
Cape  Horn,  to  be  insured  as  the  parties  may  agree:  provided,  that  it  shall  never  be  at  a 
greater  reduction  than  one-third  from  the  rates  herein  fixed  for  merchandise  on  the  same 
passage. 

12.  Specie  and  bullion,  to  port  or  ports  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn 
may  be  insured  at  one-quarter  per  cent  less  than  merchandise.  * 

13.  When  several  passages  are  included  in  the  same  policy,  the  rates  for  each  passase 
are  to  be  added  together.  ^       ^ 

14.  If  insurance  be  made  from  foreign  ports  to  port  or  ports  of  discharge,  or  final  port 
of  discharge,  in  the  United  States,  the  coastwise  premium  to  be  added  for  each  port  used 
more  than  one,  in  the  United  States.  * 

15.  With  regard  to  risks  not  provided  for  in  this  tariff,  it  is  agreed  that  the  parties  are 
to  make  contracts  at  discretion,  but  it  is  expected  that  companies  will  require  rates  equiva- 
lent to  those  named  in  this  tariff  on  risks  of  like  value,  acting  in  good  faith,  and  not  taking 
one  nsk  for  a  lower  rate  m  consideration  of  receiving  the  tariff  rates  on  another. 

16.  Copenhagen  is  considered  as  in  the  Baltic. 

17.  Gottenburg  is  not  considered  as  in  the  Baltic. 

Inland  Navigation  Insurances. —  The  Boston  premiums  for  inland 
insurances  are  so  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  tariflF  of  premiums  which  we 
have  inserted  under  the  head  of  «  New  York,"  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to 
insert  those  of  Boston  here. 


CLASSES  OF  HAZARDS  AND  RATES  OF  PREMIUMS  FOR  INSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS 
OR  DAMAGE  BY  FIRE,  IN  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  AS  ADOPTED  BY  THE  NEW 
YORK  INSURANCE  COMPANIES. 

RULES. 

1.  When  two  buildings,  having  no  interior  communication,  are  offered  for  insurance, 
a  specific  sum  must  be  insured  on  each,  and  in  like  manner  on  property  in  each  ;  but  two' 
buildings,  Aari«(7  interior  communication,  and  occupied  by  the  same  person,  may  be  con- 
sidered OS  one  building. 

2.  When  a  building,  or  two  or  more  buildings  communicating,  nre  occupied  by  two  or 
more  tenants,  either  of  whom  requires  the  hazardous  or  extra-hazardous  privilege,  the  other 
tenants,  as  well  as  each  of  the  buildings,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  charge. 

3.  When  two  buildings  adjoining,  with  separate  walls  through  the  roof,  coininunicate 
by  doors  or  other  openings,  y?t'c  cents  additional  premium  to  be  charged  on  such  and  their 
contents,  if  occupied  by  more  than  one  tenant. 

Note.—^o  charge  to  be  made  for  want  of  coping  on  a  separating  wall  on  which  the 
charge  is  made  for  communication. 

4.  Policies  may  be  once  renewed  for  the  ratio  of  the  premium  required  for  the  period 
of  time  for  which  the  policy  was  originally  made. 

5.  Policies,  with  the  consent  of  the  company,  may  be  assigned,  or  may  be  transferred 
from  one  building  to  another,  the  difference  in  the  risk,  if  any,  being  paid. 

6.  A  policy  may  be  cancelled  by  retaining  the  short  rate  for  the  time  expired,  but  in 
no  case  for  less  than  one  month,  and  the  premium  for  unexpired  time  allowed  in  a  new 
insurance,  or  refunded. 

Caipentenj'  risks  itivjtjleen  days,  may  be  granted  once  during  the  existence  of  the 
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Mme  pobcy,  ffratis  ;  but  if  granted  for  more  than  fifteen  davs  and  1m«  t J,«t.  .  ,,--    *    u 
chained  according  to  the  scale  for  short  insurances.  ^'  ^    *  ^*"'  ^'^  ^ 

8.  No  premium  for  less  than  one  month  shall  in  anv  case  be  oh^ra^A  -^^^*-      c 
carpenters'  risk,  which  may  be  taken  for  fifteen  days  atTalfTe  J^iTft  ?„:&'" 

CLASSES  OF   BUILDINGS,    AND   RATES  OP  ANNUAL    PHKMIUMS,    IN  THE  CITY  OF 

NEW  YOHK. 

as  weU  as  on  merchandue  and  other  property  therein  :  "nargea  on  tne  buUdings, 

Hazardous  occupancy 
Extra  hazardous  ditto 


cents. 
.  10 
.  25 
.     50 


«tieta  bein/charged,  te.i«  of  .klTclJ  iSSe^^lJ^Ti  C"  °°  *°" 


DWELLING    HOUSES. 


cents. 


Ist  Class.  BuUdings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof  of  tile,  slate,  or  metal,  gable  waUs  above 
the  roof,  and  coped,  per  100  doUare    ...  ^ 

If  gable  or  party  walls  below  the  roof        .  •         •         . 

2nd.  Buildings  of  brick  or  stone,  roof,  tile,  slate,  or  m'etal,  and  part  wood 
3rd.  Buildings  of  bnck  or  stone,  roof,  wood 

th"  R^S"^'  i  "^"""i'  ^l*J^!t  ^°*'  """^  ^^^^  in  with  brick  "to  th;  peak 
5th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  brick  front,  fiUed  in  to  the  plate  ^ 

Or  buildmgs  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  peak 

«*u   S'h""''^'''^'*'*'^°°<''^'yo»"'"g  brick  walls  on  each  side'    .     " 
6th.  Buildings  of  wood,  v.ith  hollow  waUs,  and  brick  front       . 
Or  buildmgs  of  wood,  filled  in  to  the  plate 

7th.  Buildings  of  wood,  with  hollow  walls,  fronting  on  the  street 
Or  buildings  of  wood  m  the  rear 

pricf''''"^'^''''"^'^'^"''^*'**'^'"^*'^""''™"""^"^^'*^''^'''^"^^ 


30 
35 
45 
50 
65 
75 
75 
75 
85 
85 
86 
90 
115 


WAREHOUSES   AND   STORKS. 

Of  the  following  description,  will  be  insured,  per  100  dollars,  at 
Situated— in  streets  not  less  than  fifty  feet  wide. 
Height — not  exceeding  forty  feet. 

Walls-brick  or  stone,  independent,  and  twelve  inches  or  more  in  thioknesB 
Or  party  waUs,  sixteen  inches  to  the  garret  floor.  inicKnesB. 

rint  '''"''  l::^'^® ,;"«.»»««  *«  *«  g^t  floor,  with  projections. 
The  gab  e  or  party  walls  in  each  case  carried  above  the  roof,  and  coped 

fins'  VrT  '"  '^t  P"'  ''*"'•  «**P*'"»  «"  *•>«  comer  rfirtieT^ 
Koof— tile,  slate,  metal,  or  cement.  """cf. 

Gutters — brick,  stone,  or  metal. 

Window  shutieii-aoiid  iron,  excepting  the  lower  story  fronting  the  street. 


cents. 
.    80 
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»  a  year,  to  be 


[■HE  CITY  OF 


centa. 
1 


2 


3 

6 

15 

5 


^toS"  *'"'**"'^'  "°^®'"'  ^^  "°°  shutters,  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof  ma 

No  aky-lights,  exceeding  ten  square  feet 

Additional  Charges  for  variaHons  from  the  foregoing  description. 
Street-less  than  fifty  feet  wide,  for  each  foot  less    ''      '^    ^  ^  """• 

Height-more  than  forty  feet  from  the  sidewalk  to  the  eave  of  the  roof  for  the 

excess,  per  foot  •••... 

Abte.-The  highest  part  of  the  frontin  aU  cases  to  be  measur^,  and  when  frontinff 

on  two  streets   the  lowest  front  to  be  taken.     In  measuring  the  height  of 

bmldmgs,  or  the  width  of  streets,  the  odd  inches  are  not  to  bf  taken  into  the 

account. 

Walb-twelve  inch  party  walls  to  the  garret  floor,  without  projections,  for  each 
'*'  ••••••... 

JVbte._Thi8  charge  not  to  be  made  on  buildings  less  than  four  stories  "high." 
Uable  or  party  walls— not  above  the  roof,  for  each  wall  . 

Roof— tile,  slate,  or  metal,  and  a  part  wood       .        .  

All  wood      ■.......*. 

Shutters— not  of  solid  iron,  for  each  wall .  .     " 

Excepting  the  lower  story  fronting  the  street,  and  excepting  one  of 'the  walk 
at  the  comer  of  a  street,  if  the  other  be  charged. 
Gutters— not  of  brick,  stone,  or  metal,  front  and  rear,  for  each         .         .  r 

Comer  buildings  to  be  charged  for  only  one  front. 

"^atTrS"''"*"*^''"*  '™°  shutters,  or  without  the  sides  and  roof  of  fire-proof 

Skylights— exceeding  ten  square  feet     .         .         .         .    ' % 

ar«  ^t«  Zf'fV]'^  ^T'^^l  are  occupied  by  one  tenant  only,  five  cents  per  100  dollars 
Ttute  two  tenaiUs  '  ^'*""  '^^^  "^^"^^^  "'^  °^  ^'^  "'^  "S^*^  ^  «'^"- 

When  the  rate  of  a  building  exceeds  100  cents  (exclusive  of  the  charge  for  occupancy) 
tne  excess  to  be  discretionary.  °  "I'""V/» 

CLASSES   OF  HAZARDS. 
1      '^''"  ^«f««'o«*-— Goods  not  hazardous  are  to  be  insured  at  five  cents  per  100  dol- 
?„r"l,        tTH?*-!  ^t^'^f..^''^  building  in  which  they  are  contained;  including  coffee, 
teas'  )Ztf?      •"'*"•''  ^^'SO,  hr.^^,   V^mt.  ground  in  oil,   potash,  rice,  spicesfsugS 
Stores  ^''""'  "^'"^  ""  '  *'  *'  "^  "'"^"J'  '^^P*  '"  ^^y  goods' 

Hazardous.— The  foUowing  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
are  considered  hazardous  and  are  charged  ten  cents  per  100  ddlars,  n  adSon  to  the 
rate  or  premium  on  the  buUding,  viz.  :-»Basket.seliers^  block  and  pump.ma£  Ch La 
or  earthen  or  glass-ware,  or  plate-glass  in  boxes,  crates,  or  casks ;  cotton  in  bales  fire 
crackers  and  other  fire  works;  flax,-  grocers  with  any  hazardous  articles;  gun  smith^ 
'hardware  and  cutlery;  hat-finishers,  hay  pressed  in  bundles;  hemp ;  liquor  botthng  Sar^! 
•looking-glasses  in  boxes;  Manilla  grass;  *milliners'  stock;  oil;  >per-hangingsrCp"; 
in  reams;  pitch;  porter  houses ;  rags  in  packages;  sail-makers;  saltpetre;  cig™E 


sp.ntuous  hquors;   sulphur;  tallow;  tar;    taverns;    turpentine;  victualling -shops  • 
dovv-elaSS    ll  boxes:   winn-rlpnlor..'  =f«„b     ^„*  :„„i..j: .L-  •      _      "^•'""""'ff  s'lops. 


'win- 


'wme,  m 


dovv-glass  in  boxes;  wine-dealers'  stock,  not  including  wine  in  glass,  unpicked-' 
glass;  m  packages;  *  wooden-ware  sellers.  =       '      r  > 

Extra  hazardous.-lhe  following  trades  and  occupations,  goods,  wares,  and  merohan- 
d,se  are  deemed  ejr^r«  hazardous,  and  will  be  chargeA  twenty-five  cents  a^d  upS  Z 
100  dollars,  m  addition  to  the  rate  of  premium  on  the  building,  viz. : -Acids,  ii.flammabk- 
alcohol;  apothecaries;  basket-bleachers  or  makers;  blacksmiths  ;  boat^dldersS: 
sellers    stock;    brass   founders;  brush-makers'  stock;   #cabinet.makers'  stock;   'carvers; 


pi.  ',  '  ^    "v..»..» ,    '  vuuiuc(,-iiitiKei!i    siocK  ;    carvers* 

l^lima,  or  earthen,  or  glass  ware,  or  looking-glasses  unpacked,  and  buildings  in  which  the' 
)r  unpacked ;  chocolate-makers ;  colourmen's  stock  ;  *confectioners'  stnok  ; 


same  is  packed  or  unpacked ,  ... 

coopers;  copperplate  printers  I  druggists;  ether;  fur  dressers;  grate^m^ikersT'-jeweUere' 
stock ;  lamp  manufactories  ;  *lamp  sellers'  stock  ;  lime  unslaked ;  liquor,  in  glass,  un 
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perfumers'  stock:  painters'  sS-  SiT  '•  •  ?      ""*"']  "'^t^'nent  makers',  and 

newspapers  or  engra^iL^X  stores^  dJrohlnS;^''"*^^^^^  «*°*''' '  P"°*«"  °f 
snuff-makers  ;  soW-makew     fnlS?nf  /    ^  "^'^'*'«"  5  •adversmiths'  or  stationers'  stocks; 

workers;  toUcrmSlctorir  Iv  ZT"' ^'*^:\"*"'^*^^^^  tin  or  sheet-iron 
turners;  upholstery  mruS^^^L^th^.'^rP^^^^  stock;  type  or  stereotype  founders; 
orplate  A  unpLked;"'^n'^^^^  «^'''  ^^  tools  ;  -window 

cl.^n?ld^X^rt];;T;LS"ft^^^^  ''^™^^  «?-!%  ha^^ous.  and  will  be 
Bak^  bark-mi  l"  bleachintw^^^^^^^^  bS^kJ;  ^'Lltv  "/  ""'"r ™  ""'"''  ^^-  =- 
works;  cabinet-makers;  carfenTers  '  cttmat " !  ctSs  "''T'T'  '""^*T 
makers;  confectionerv-n.akers-  com-kill..  nL^Jf        -lu  '    ''oac^-makers ;    comb- 

distiJlers;  dyers;    tireu  S-make^^^S  cotton  unpacked ; 

mills;  g^make;s   orseW  ^^^^^^  fringe  makers;    fulling- 

unpacked;  houses   b"i  ding  „;  SiriL   Ik  1^^^^  J'*  manufacturers;  hfy 

facturers;   lamp-black  mafufLS'^liUrv  ;rb,er.SZbIr^^^^     ivon^-black  manu": 

s:lToT£frrrs--*^'  -'  ^'  -^-  -^  -iSs  rtui^rr^ustft: 

gere?;"XfSrg?^"!*'"''*^'°^'^™'^'^*«-^  ^ 

Ifroofofslateormftal,  10  cents  per' 100  dollars     «« ''^"^^  ?«»• '00  doUars,  or  upwards, 
may  be  deducted. 

Barns  and  stables      .  g- 

dolIa^ta^Kedu^ted.  *^"'  "'^''•^"*  ^'^^*™  """^-^^  ^  "^^-l^ed,  ten  cents  per  100 

Minimum   Rates  for  Hazardous,  Extra  Hazardous,  and  Specially  Hazardous 
Risks,  to  be  added  to  the  Rate  of  the  Building 

a  Jz,i:^:si:tXo'eZ  ZrT.':::!^  r  ^*°^^'^-'°  ^  ^"^^-^'  -  -^^- 

rhe  ongin  of  the  fires,  during  the  year  1840,  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  commissioners'  report,  were :— 

dent^?trn?y!°tli:eYc;artkt;^^^^^^^^  *«  "^  V^^"'  -en  ;  acci- 

neys,  .hree;  ifect  i^  chile'ttree^  Ipa^r  fZft^^^^^^  ^''"^  ^'^i"- 

foco  matches,  three;  lighted  candle  one -lirlfl  ^'    7V  ¥'*«d  lamp,  one;  loco- 

not  ascertained,  two ;  ffoTstoveW  one  Tn«  U  T  ""' '  a^^'''  '°  ^""^"P^^^^'  °"« '  ^'^"^^ 
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PROFITS  OF  INSURANCB  COMPANIES. 

The  Atlantic  Insurance  Company  of  New  York  has,  in  ten  oars,  divided  2494  per 
cent,  and  had  in  1841  a  surplus  on  hand  of  150  per  cent,  which,  it  divided,  would  irive  the 
sbxjkholdera  their  capital  back,  and  300  per  cent ;  and  if  the  interest  on  the  dividends  were 
added,  the  sum  would  be  much  larger. 

The  following  are  the  dividends  declared  the  first  ten  years : 


July  lit, 

Jan.  „ 

•July  .. 

Jan.  „ 

July  .. 

Jan.  „ 

July  .. 

Jan.  „ 

Jair  „ 

Jan.  „ 

July  » 


1830., 
1831.. 
1831., 
1833., 
183a., 
1833.. 
1833.. 
1834., 
1834.. 
1833.. 
1835.. 


per  otnt. 

6 

3 

9 

7 

5 

fl 

6 
10 
10 
10 
10 


Jan.  Itt.  1836.. 

July  „  1836.. 

Jan.  „  1837.. 

July  „  1837.. 

Jan.  „  1838.. 

July  „  1838.. 

Jan.  „  1839.. 

July  „  1839.. 

Jan.  „  1840.. 

July  „  1840.. 


per  cent. 

as 
as 
as 

124 

IS 

IS 

m 

124 

IS 

IS 


Table  of  the  Rates  of  Insurance  of 

one  hundred  Dollars 

on  a  single  Life. 

Age. 

One 
Year. 

Seven 
Yean. 

For 
Life. 

Age. 

One 
Year. 

Seven 
Yean. 

For 
Life. 

Age. 

One 
Year. 

Seven 
Year.. 

For 
Life. 

14 

dlrn.  ct«. 

7a 

dim.  rl4 
8)1 

din.  els. 
1     S3 

30 

dlrs.  CIS 
1    31 

d:n.  c's. 
1     36 

dlra.rU. 
2    36 

40 

dlrii.ct.i. 
1    92 

dlra.ct«. 
1    08 

din.cts. 
3    87 

77 

8B 

1    :6 

31 

1    3a 

1    4a 

2    43 

47 

1    93 

1    90 

4    01 

IC 

84 

90 

1     62 

32 

1     33 

1    46 

2     .'lO 

48 

1     94 

2    02 

4     17 

17 

86 

ill 

1     6S 

33 

1     34 

1     48 

a   r,r 

40 

1     95 

a  r4 

4    49 

18 

89 

92 

1     39 

31 

1     3S 

I     i50 

a  64 

SO 

1     OU 

a   09 

4    60 

19 

90 

?' 

1     73 

3S 

1    30 

1     S3 

a   75 

51 

I     97 

a   20 

4     75 

91 

9S 

1     77 

36. 

i     39 

1     S7 

2     81 

S2 

2    02 

a   37 

4    90 

02 

97 

1     82 

37 

1    43 

1     03 

2     90 

S3 

2     10 

a   59 

5    24 

aa 

94 

99 

1     88 

38 

1    48 

1     70 

3     05 

54 

2     18 

a   89 

5     49 

97 

1     03 

1     93 

39 

1     S7 

1     76 

3     II 

55 

a   32 

3     21 

5    78 

99 

1     07 

1     08 

40 

1     69 

1     83 

3    20 

50 

2    47 

3    56 

as 

1     00 

1     12 

2    04 

41 

1     78 

1     M 

3     31 

57 

2    70 

4     20 

6    27 

36 

1     07 

1     17 

a    11 

4« 

1     8S 

1     89 

3    40 

S8 

3     14 

4     31 

6    SO 

27 

1    la 

1     23 

2     17 

43 

1     89 

1     92 

3    SI 

59 

3    07 

4     63 

6    75 

as 

1   ao 

1     26 

2     24 

44 

1    00 

1     94 

3    63 

60 

4     35 

4     91 

7    00 

29 

1     28 

1     3S 

a    31 

4S 

1     01 

1     96 

3    73 

LIGHTHOUSE  ESTABLISHMENTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

(Extracts  from  Reports  to  Congress.) 
Original  Cost  of  Construction. — The  committee  have  gone  no  further  back  than  the 
year  1791,  when  the  number  of  lighthouses  were  only  ten,  and  the  entire  expense  of  that 
year  was  22,000  dollars.     From  that  period  to  the  present,  the  increase  has  kept  pace  with 
the  rapidly  growing  commerce  and  navigation  of  the  country. 

The  present  number  of  lighthouses  is       .         .         .         ,         ,     256 
»  lightboats        .         .         ,         .         .     .       30 

„  beacons  without  lights  ...       35 

„  buoys,  about looo 

The  total  cost  of  the  lighthouse,  lightboat,  beacon,  and  buoy  establishment 

(including  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  repairs,  maintenance,  drc),  from  1791  dollars, 

to  1817,  was  (round  numbers)  ...          •....!  872000 
„  from  1817  to  1841 [         7i216ioOO 


Total         .         .         .         .     . 
Being  an  average  per  annum  expense  of  about  180,000  dollars. 
The  total  cost  of  building  lighthouses  (including  cost  of  sites),  lightboats, 
beacons,  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1817,  was 

,,  1817  to  1841 ■ 


Deduct  cost  of  beacous  and  buoys 


Total 


Total  for  28fi  lighthouses  and  boats 


9,088,000 


305,000 
1,910,000 

2,215,000 
.500,000 

1,715,000 
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^Jt^  *"  "'•"!!*  °^  "^"^  ^^  ***»"'"  •  ••>«*'»»'  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee 
Kh  h  ^""^  "  r^*"f  ^-♦"'Ct'on'*  Probably  truer  econoSy  would  have  bS2"  con  ^ 
Ster'^arn'y!;*""'  "PP-P-^-'  ^^  »"- -k,.  thereby  adding  to  ILraSlidity 
^^S'^°'"'*^7  CWto  o/ ^^^en*  F*ar..-The  amount  of  expenditure  of  any  eiven 

JumCr  ?"*'^  *'"'  "'"  "^  *""'''"  y^**^'  ^'"  «PP«"  ">««  0'  '"»  depending  ^oJth^ 
number  of  new  constructions,  either  of  houses  or  boats,  in  the  resoective  vL«  Xl 

amo..n  of  repairs,  cost  of  oil.  &c.     Some  seasons  are  notedVor  the  freTuS  and  vi";nc: 

Ih^H        T^l  '"  »"^hy«'»"  the  expense  of  repairs  will  be  great/ ThV tables  fur! 

o7tt'grn'e::;ret:ni^^^^^  ^"^''  -• "  ^^^^  ^'"^■-'°-  ^-  -  ^^-™-  ^^-^^^^^^^^ 

S,  i;  .  „  n  i     •  u  Had  the  expense  remained  in  the  ratio  of  the  increased  number  of 
lights,  It  would  have  been,  in  1841,  643,000  dollars.  "cu»ea  numoer  ot 

In  1820,  the  number  of  lighthouses,  &c  .  were  fiftv-fivp      TIip  «,»„.u  «...    j-. 

for  the  year  was  244,000  dollarV     It  should  have  been  842.6oOddlaTs  in  184T''?f  t"h! 

IoTmr-J*.^  «^P«nditure  had  been  in  the  ratio  of  the  increasTnumbe   of  iLht  '    A^d 

»»,-  IV}^  last  four  years  the  amount  expended  in  comparison  with  previous  years  for 

the  building  of  houses  and  purchase  of  sites,  has  been  great;  but  not.'^ n    he  ooS  of 

84rr'"'''  ^T'"  '•'""  'h"  ^^^"'^^•"^"ts  of  navigltion  demanded      Fro  JlsT?  to 

1841,  the  aggregate  amount  of  expenditure  for  all  purposes  was  2,176,000  dollars      Of 

533oSrol'^''\"''''P'"^t^'  •"  '•'/  ^^'"'^  ti^eVpurchaseof  sftes  and  b.  idins^ 
533  000  dollars ;  being  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole  expenditure  (1,992.000  doffi 
for  the  same  objects  for  twenty-five  years,  from  1816  to  1841  ^''^y^*""" dollars) 

.•        loo",      ,    ''u'^^'y  P°"'h'e  ll'at  an  unnecessary  lighthouse  could  have  been  built 
since  1837.     In  that  year  Congress,  for  the  first  time,  viry  wisely  directed  the  B^ardo 
Navy  Commissioners  to  cause  thorough  examinations  and'  surveys  to  be  made  h^com 

?ctoft!.?-frHof  m'  1f7«    «"  the  sites  proposed  for  lighthLses  menToned  in  tt 
Act  of  the  3rd  of  March   in  that  year.     These  examinations  and  surveys  were  made 

ComparaUve  Cost  of  Construction.-From  a  report  of  the  secretary  of  theUeasurv 
made  to  Co„g.ess.  i„  1836  (Ex.  Doc.  1835-36.  vol.  iii..  No.  66).  it-appears  that  th^e 
cost  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  on  an  average  6000  doC"»l.il  ■ 
England  the  cost  is  19.000  dollars,  and  in  France  800?  Srs  F^om  a  'r^o 'tli: 
Director-General  of  France  (see  Report  of  Select  Committee  to  House  of  cll„s 
August  8.  1834,  Appendix  R.).  it  appears  that  the  average  cost  of  build  ngthS 
£l":f^ht;cretlfry'  ""'  '''''  ^''  ""''''  ''  ^°"™«  '^^'^'^  «^  dollarsft^Te 

rJ'&^isZ^^::^]^:!^::^::^      «^'''^"  %ht.  buiu 

*  The  expense  of  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1819  was  2fi7  7fti  ,i,,iio~,    c 
this  period,  the  expense  has  no  doubt  be^eu  greate;,  annuali;.  '  DurS  latS^^^^^^^ 
house  and  beacon,  and  buoy  accounts,  have  been  classed  together.  SerS^S'ttn    ^®'"" 
torn  what  the  lighthouse  establishment  proper  sliould  be  cLrged  w.T    An  exn?„«p  .f  ,n  ^« 
dollars  per  annum,  for  beacons  and  buoys,  from  1791  to  1841  is  noX  bt  ^mX      i°^  ^^'^ 
in  the  aggregate  500.000  dollars.  '    '  °^'  *""*"  *"°"fi'> ''  "lak'ng 

t  Since  writing  this  report,  the  committee  have  received  from  the  fiftli  niiHIfnr   »i. 

itom  the  statement  furnished  by  the  auditor,  annexed  fmar]cpA  r\  ;»  „ ^u  .  , 

the  construction  of  thirty-three  ligllltboats  aver^  J  about  ftoo  dollS  Ld  ^haf  th.''  ""'  T  "' 
for  these  constructions  is  less  than  the  appropriations  ^59  000  dolla^'i  „^  expenditure 

penditure  for  these  objects  of  283.000  dXrs^es^^°ha„7he  ap J~Sion  ^  '"  "^«''«""^  '^«- 
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The  average  cost  of  sites  and  buildinpr  thirteen  lighu  in  Ireland  under  the  D..hlin 
Board,  from  1820  to  1834,  is  more  than  65.000  dollars.-(Ibir  p  74 T 

p.  23iri".  sSrrt-'^  **•  ^"""''  ^"'"''  !"'"''"  ^^  Lights(Ibii..  Appendix  R., 

Thirty-one  lights,  to  be  built  in  1833,  1834,  1835,  and  1836,  would    ''*'"""' 

cost  on  an  average  about on  nnn 

Ditto  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c "     *    ^J""" 

Ol  these  thirty-one  lights,  eighteen  were  to  be  of  the  first  order,  and        ' 

would  cost,  on  an  average,  for  sites  and  building       .        .  o?  onn 

Ditto,  apparatus,  lantern,  lamps,  &c.        ...  "     '      5'roo 

Expense  of  Establishment,  compared  with  that  of  England  and  France -From  a 
report  of  the  Fifth  Auditor,  made  to  Congress,  October  1,  1835,  it  appfars  th^l- 

The  average  expenses,  per  annum,  of  sustaining  each  lighthouse,  in-  *'°"*"'' 

eluding  repairs,  salaries  of  keepers,  oil,  &c.,  was          .  on 

Ditto,  lightboats ...  yii 

Ditto,  lighthouses  in  England       ...              "...  zaaz 

Ditto,  lightboats  in  England      ...             Zi^Z 

each^SThHighfst  t  Sows  S  ^°'""'""  ''''"''''  ^^^  ''^'  '"^^  ^^^^  "P--  of 

Thirty-six  lighthouses  in  England  under  Trinity  Board  .  5]  1    **°"*"' 

Thirty.four         ditto         Ireland         ditto       ditto  "     *     500 

Thirty-two         ditto         Scotland      ditto      ditto        .    *         '514 


Average 
American,  as  above 


508  =  2450 
.    .         911 


1539 


Difference  in  favour  of  America 

•  •  •  ( 

Expense  of  Light- Boats. 

Thirteen  boats  in  England      ...  .        .  if^.   **""'"' 

Three         ditto     Ireland '    .     "    .     *     lOSO 


Average 
American,  as  above 


1207  =  5841 
.       .       2862 


Difference  in  favour  of  American  boats  .         .  oq-q 

From  a  report  made  by  the  Trinity  Board,  to  which  is  intrusted  'the  ma'naffement  of 
the  Brmsh  lights,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1837,  the  expenses^a^e  thus 

Forty-two  lighthouses,  average  expense  .        .  '^oHm' 

Thirteen  floating  lights  ditto  .  ....     ^bio 

Statist  Kois'f-""^  '''  '''''  '''  "P«"^^»  '''  »*»«  --  -"'-  •»  ^^^  United 

Two  hundred  and  twelve  lighthouses,  average  .  '*°"°"'  ^f^f^' 

Twenty-seven  floating  lights  .         .         .         .     '    .     *         *         *     J'if 

Average  expense  of  British  lights     .  .        ,        .  '      5945 

Ditto  ditto       American  do.        .        .        ,     *  ^       1753 

Difference  in  favour  of  American     .        .  '  0740 

^blfc  sTIfce.^*"  ^°°  P"  ''"*  '"  ^*'°'"  ''^  '^'"*"'*"  "*=°"°"y  '"  »*>'»  ^^'^^'^^  of  the 
Besides,   in  England,  commerce  is  heavily  taxed,  in  the  form  of  light-money,  by 
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the  owners  and  lessees  of  lighthouses,  for  their  own  emolument  and  for  the  support  of 
pensioners  and  charities.  There  are  fourteen  lighthouses  thus  owned.  The  promptines 
of  individual  sagacity  and  private  interest  will  usually  insure  the  performance  of  any 
enterprise  or  the  sustaining  of  any  establishment  with  an  economy  much  exceedine  that 
used  by  agents  of  governments.  But  the  private  lights  in  England  are  kept  up  at  an 
expense  much  exceeding  that  of  the  United  States.  r      i-        «.. 

Fourteen  lights  in  hands  of  private  persons  in  England,  1834: 

Gross  amount  of  collections 79  qjq 

Allowance  for  collection £10,244 

Expense  of  maintenance 9  100 

— ^ 19,344 


Profits      .         .  .         • 60,332 

Average  expense  of  maintenance,  650/.  (3140  dollars) ;  180  per  cent  more  than  Ameri- 
can expenditure.     (See  same  report,  p.  37.) 

The  annual  expense  of  maintaining  private  lights  of  the  first  class  is  much  lare-er 
being  on  an  average  4760  dollars.     (Ibid.,  p.  41.)  "»rger, 

The  expense  of  the  third  (smallest)  class  of  individual  lights  is  (average)  2490  dol- 
lars, being  more  than  120  per  cent  more  than  the  American  lights,  great  and  small 

This  comparison  is  highly  favourable  to  the  economy  of  our  system. 

Comparison  with  French  Lights.— The  report  of  the  select  committee  referred  to 
(p.  31),  states  that  the  annual  charge  of  maintaining  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  to  be 
340/.,  say  1640  dollars  ;  but  this  is  exclusive  of  repairs. 

In  all  the  French  accounts  of  "  expense  of  maintenance,"  repairs  are  excluded  •  so 
says  M.  Fresnel,  principal  engineer  (see  Ibid,  Appendix  R.).     M.  Fresnel  says :  "  These 
(the  British)  expenditures  are  found  mixed  up  with  each   other  (that  is  cost  of  main 
tenance  and  repairs) ;  hence  the  impossibility  of  arriving,  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
at  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  two  services  (French  and  British)." 

Our  accounts  are  mingled  in  the  same  way  ;  hence  the  like  difficulty  of  institutino- 

a  comparison  with  the  expenses  of  the  French  lights.  ° 

That  the  expenditure  of  the  French  establishment  should  be  less  than  ours,  or  that 

of  Great  Britain,  would  excite  no  surprise,  when  the  relative  cost  of  labour  and  skill  .« 

taken  into  account. 

The  British  committee  (p.  31),  after  commenting  on  the  unequal  expenditure  in  the 
mamtenance  of  French  and  British  lights,  say  :  "  In  explanation  of  this  difference  it 
must  be  observed —  ' 

''  Ist.  Salaries  to  light-keepers  in  England  are  understood  to  be  nearly  double  tho<.e 
m  France.  ■' 

•'2nd.  The  price  of  spermaceti  oil  used  in  England  is  stated  to  be  double  to  the 
oil  de  colsa  used  in  France.' 

Wages  in  this  country  are  much  higher  than  in  England  even ;  and  we  also  use 
sperm  oil.  Yet  notwithstanding  the  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  of  keepers  and  the 
cost  of  oil.  It  will  appear  from  the  evidence  furnished  by  M.  Fresnel,  that  the  mana.^e- 
nient  of  our  light  establishment  cannot  justly  be  reproached  with  want  of  prudence  a'nd 
economy.     M.  Fresnel  says  (see  p.  229,  Appendix)  that 


The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  first  class  (exclusive  of 
repairs)  is       .......         _ 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  tbT  second  class  (exclusive  of 
repairs)  is  •••..... 

The  annual  expenditure  of  a  light  of  the  third  class  (exclusive  of 
repairs)  is 


francs. 

8500  = 

7000  = 

3600  = 


dollars. 

1615 

1330 

684 


„  .  ,      Average ,200 

Some  nine  per  cent  more  than  the  cost  of  American  lights,  including  cost  of  repairs.  " 
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The  report  (p.  233)  gives  the  expeaditure  of  some  of  the  lights  specifically,  from 
which  It  appears  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  is  much  larger  than  the  above  account  of 
M.  Fresnel,  viz.  : 

r>    J          !•  L      p    1     /.  francs.  dollars, 

cordovan  light  ot  the  first  order,  ordinary  annual  expenditure       .     11598     =    2204 
Expense  of  repairs '    _         ^        q^q 


.     .      3154 
9000     =     1710 


Total  expense 

Ushant  light,  first  order  (p.  235),  ordinary  annual  expenditure  (ex- 
clusive of  repairs)           ,         .         .         .         . 
St.  Mathieu  light,  second  order,  ordinary  expenses  (repairs  ex- 
cluded)      6000     =     1140 

The  average  annual  expense  of  these  three  lights  (exclusive  of  repairs)  is  1685  dol- 
lars; exceeding,  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  average  expense  of  American  lights. 

The  most  expensive  American  light  is  that  on  Frank's  Island,  having  two  keepers, 
and,  in  1841,  amounted  to  180,623  dollars,  as  follows: 

Keeper  8  salary 600     00 

Assistant 360     00 

Oil  779  gallons 779     00 

Tube?,  glasses,  &c 68     23 

Window  glass  and  putty 9     00 

The  average  expense  of  the  Cordovan  and  Ushant  lights,  both  of  the  first  order 
was  1957  dollars,  being  more,  by  151  dollars  than  the  Frank's  Island  light.  ' 

The  little  experience  we  have  had  in  this  country  in  the  use  of  the  French  lenticular 
apparatus,  induces  the  belief  that  our  anticipation  in  regard  to  the  saving  of  oil,  will  not 
be  fully  realised. 

The  two  lights  in  the  lens  plan,  at  Neversink,  consume  per  annum  1095  gallons  of 
oil;  they  consumed,  on  the  old  plan  (thirty-one  argand  lamps),  992  gallons  of  oil. 

This  consumption  of  oil  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  a  lens  light  of  the  first  order  in 
France. 

It  is  said  in  the  report  (Ibid.,  p.  32)  that  "  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  Cordovan 
lighthouse  is  equal  to  that  of  seventeen  argand  lamps."  The  average  consumption, 
per  annum,  of  such  a  lamp,  is  thirty-five  gallons,  which  gives  to  the  Cordovan  light  a 
consumption  of  595  gallons  per  annum  ;  being  nine  per  cent  more  than  that  of  one  of 
the  Neversink  lights. 

The  French  manufacturer  of  the  ler.ticular  apparatus  claims  for  it  a  great  saving  of 
oil.  Further  experience  in  this  country  may  demonstrate  the  reality  of  this  claim.  But 
it  remains  to  be  proved  to  what  extent,  if  any,  such  saving  may  be  carried. 

The  communication  of  M.  Lepaute,  the  manufacturer,  to  Governor  Davis  (See 
Senate  Doc.  1st.  Sess.,  26th  Congress,  No.  474),  in  which  he  attempts  to  show  the  dif- 
ference in  the  consumption  of  oil  in  the  French  and  American  lights,  does  not  inform 
us  on  what  authority  the  quantities  of  oil  consumed  in  the  American  houses  are  given. 
With  the  best  intentions  to  give  the  quantities  correct,  he  may  not  have  been  irj 
possession  of  the  tiue  account  of  them. 

He  puts  down  the  quantity  consumed  at  the  two  Neversink  lights,  under  the  old 
plan,  at  1135  gallons;  but  the  amount  consumed  was  992  gallons  only — a  mistake  of 
fifteen  per  cent  in  favour  of  his  statement.  He  also  puts  down  for  the  use  of  lens 
lights  at  that  place,  800  gallons,  but  we  consume  in  them  1095— a  mistake  of  thirty- 
seven  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lens  lights.  The  two  mistakes,  combined,  show  more 
than  fifty  per  cent  in  favour  of  the  lenses. 

In  like  manner  he  puts  down  the  consumption  of  oil  at  Frank's  Island  li"  'it,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  at  1.050  gallons,  but  the  true  amount  is  only  779  gallons,  an 
error  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  Should  the  same  errors  extend  through  the  whole  of 
his  table  (and  the  committee  have  examined  these  two  cnsea.  beino'  the  ciilv  ones  before 
them  showing  the  actual  quantity  of  oil  consumed)  the  result,  as  stated' by  him,  will 
hardly  bear  close  examination. 

VOL.  II.  6    u 
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It  has  been  sa.d  that  the  French   lights  are  superior  to  those  of  any  other  nation 
The.   sea-hghts  are  no  doubt  excellent.     They  have  kept  pace  with  the  rfaS  of  sdenre 
and  the  .mprovements  of  the  age;  but  it  is  d.ubted  whether  the  r  clam  to  any  S! 

mit^e    abid'o    3?T:;'";;^  «  v'r  rr^'^^'y  '"^'"'»'"^^-     ^he  eSh  sde'ct  coI 
mittee  (Ib.d  ,  p.   31,)  say  the  British  lights  are  considered  generally  very  20od  and  s..f 
ficient  for  the  purposes  they  are  intended  for,  and  superio?  to  the  geneS  of  Frenc 
lights,  many  of  which  are  harbour  lights,  and.  perhaps.'^^mall  in  com^arirn  w^th  the  sea- 


CoMPAHisoN  of  American  and  French  Lights  in  regard  to  Reach  of  Light. 


2'd"ttT' "'"**°  •""*'•  "'^"'    6|  league.,    ZOmUes. 

3rd  ditto    ;;      ;;      •■     t    "      \l  » 


FRENCH. 


4th  dUto""' ""■"'„*"*"*"  P"""'**"'  "l""**  league.  I2milei. 
Harbour  and  watch  light*"  »      3        i.         9 


>§ 


•  "'Of'   r ar.vir  • 

Ditto    ditto 

Ditto    ditto... 
Ditto    ditto...  „ 

2nd  order 2    „ 

3rd  ditto 8    „ 

.trd  ditto  (aniallj  3    „ 
4th  ditto 34     . 


AMERICAN, 


of  9  leagues  portiie,  87  miles. 


24 
21 
18 
18 
15 
12 
9 


32,  viz. J  19  of  2  leagues  portne,  Smiles. 


2* 
I 


^4.. 
44,. 

3    „ 

>4., 


Harbour  lights. 

Ditto    ditto 

Ditto    ditto 

Ditto    ditto 

Ditto    ditto 

Whole  number,  106. 

Average  of  the  whole,  say  14  miles. 

Average  of  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  3rd  (smi)  and  4th  orders,  sa;  IS  m. 

IT  .J'f^f^^'t'ee  are  unable  to  give  the  reach  of  visibility  of  all  the  liehthouses  in  iHp 

United  States.     The  limits  of  those  which  have  been  ascertained  warranf  the  cone  ^sbn 

that  they  are,  on  an  average,  larger  than  the  French  lights.  conclusion 

Professor  Paine,  of  Cambridge  College,  in  1 838,  made  a  survey  of  twelve  liehthousei, 

No  187'!  L""^  '""Tjy  ,  ^^f  «r?  ^^P°^''  '^^'"'^  Session,  Lenty-fifth  £res^^^ 
No.  187.)  He  says  :-« I  therefore  feel  myself  warranted  in  drawing  the  followin^^co,?' 
elusions  :  that,  in  ordinary  clear  weather,  our  best  lights,  such  as  he  Boston  Slan3" 
Sc  tuate  &c.,  are  v.s.ble  fVom  the  mast-head  of  a  square-rigged  vessel  about'tweftvfivl 
miles;  that  our  second  class  of  lights,  such  as  ?hose  of  Thatche 's  islan^^^^^ 
point  the  high  light  on  Baker's  island,  and  those  on  Plu^iTand  a  e  visible  fZ 
wenty  o  twenty-two  miles;  and  that  the  third  class,  such  as  the  e  at  St  a.toS 
SStJTgSenriies."^""''   ''''''''''''  ^"'^  ^"^  '^'^'^  •'-''  «-  -sibKS 

of  vSiM,?"nf '^fif;'"'  'p  ':''  '■'P°''*'-  '°  'l^''^'  '■^'''^^""  ''^«  been  made,  gives  the  ran-^es 
of  visibility  of  fifteen  lights,  varying  from  nineteen  to  twelve  miles,  and  aveS,^ 

re!l!:l?n"  •"  r-  ?^  '^'''  ^^^?'  '''^^'  ^''^  «''  the  third  class,  having  only  nine  i  ch 
reflectors  ;  five  of  the  second  clas»,  having  fourteen  inch  reflectors  •  and  nn7«f  .il  T. 
class  with  e  ghteen  inch  reflectors.  Mr.\ewis  give,  a  stTt  ml.  of  he  JoMs  of  aM 
the  ights  of  the  first  class,  from  Passamaquoddy  to  South  Pa  s  entfance  of  .hi 
Mississippi,  in  November,  1839,  ranging  from  fifteen  to  th"rtv  miTe«  n^T?  • 
twenty-four  miles. -(Senate  DocumLt^  1837-38  vol  .  L  38  T  Mr  fS^ 
superintendent  of  lights  at  Baltimore,  gives  the  polices  of  ^elvelii^in  fhecta" 
peake,  ranging  from  ten  to  twenty  miles,  averaging  fifteen  miles.-(Ibid  ) 

:z::^,^^^  "^'-  -"^-"^'^'^ '"  ^'^  --ViciJiJjrurntrfire  t 

It  appears  from  a  list  of  the  lighthouses,  published  by  the  superintendent    in  I8W 
that  the  average  «  reach  of  light"  of  seventy-six  lighthouses  Xat  be"ur  the  !.«£ 

(te^^;r:k'^:£^ill3"rrir;'"' .  ^'^  "-^t  "r»»"  «^ "'''""-' ''-"•S^^^ 

Vi>e\ersinK,  daker  s  island,  &c.)  is  twenty-seven  miles  and  a  half. 

mn,t„  hlT^'"'*'n"''""'"*  "'.^  statements  of  average  distances  of  extreme  visibility 
made  by  Professor  Paine,  is  true  in  regard  to  all  our  lights  exireme  visiDility 

The  average  reach  of  liarht  of  1  70  Rriiiah  lio^K..  ».  .k^..._  j_  .l.  »-•.-.  ...        .  ,.  i    • 
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>  orden,  say  15  m. 


average  reach  Of  six  of  their  best  lights  (Needles,  Beachy  Head,  Lundy,&c.)  is  twentv- 
eight  miles  and  a  half.  j^       1  j 

In  comparison  with  the  progress  of  improvement  in  the  old  world,  our  march  in  this 
as  in  almost  every  other  useful  establishment,  has  been  extremely  rapid  In  the  com-' 
paratively  short  period  of  fifty  years,  we  have  built  276  lighthouses  and  boats.  Since 
1812,  the  useful  effect  of  our  lights  has  been  nearly  doubled,  and  the  consumption  of 
oil  lessened  by  more  than  fifty  per  cent.  For  centuries  before  our  existence  as  a  nation 
England  and  France  had  been  commercial  nations  ;  but,  up  to  the  close  of  the  last 
century,  no  improvement  had  been  made  in  the  quality  of  their  lights.  About  that 
period  oil  was  substituted  for  coal.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  we  had  forty  lio'ht- 
houses  fitted  up  with  patent-lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors.  At  that  time,  both  Eno-fand 
and  France  had  not  ten  houses  thus  fitted  up,  " 

It  is  believed  that,  when  the  improvements  now  in  progress  shall  have  been  effected 
(in  connexion  with  a  proposed  change  in  the  mode  of  inspection)  our  system  will  be 
more  eflScient,  useful,  and  economical  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

Forty-four  collectors  act  as  superintendents  of  the  lights  in  their  respective  districts. 
By  the  act  of  May  7,  1822,  their  maximum  compensation  per  annum  is  400  dollars 
Some  four  or  five  receive  that  amount;  the  others  receive  from  100  dollars  to  200  dollars 
each,  per  annum.  These  superintendents  are  required  to  visit  the  lighthouses  but  once 
each  year.  Captain  Howland,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  department,  also  visits  them 
once  in  each  year,  and  makes  reports  of  their  condition,  &c.,  to  the  fifth  auditor. 

Mode  of  Contracting  for  Building,  Apparatus,  and  Oil.— Since  1816,  all  the  light- 
houses  and  light-boats  have  been  built  by  contract,  invited  by  notice  in  the  public  prints 
The  contracts  invariably  have  been  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  having  the  ability  to 
guarantee  its  performance,  A  suitable  practical  mechanic  is  employed  to  oversee  the 
workcrnstantly.  Nothing  is  paid  or  advanced  to  the  contractor  until  he  obtains  the 
certificate  of  the  overseer,  that  the  contract  has  been  faithfully  performed.  In  like 
manner,  proposals  for  fitting  up  the  lighthouses  with  lamps,  reflectors,  &c.,  are  invited 
and  the  contracts  given  to  the  lowest  bidder,  ' 

By  this  mode  competition  is  elicited,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  economy 
most  effectually  promoted.  No  losses  can  occur,  as  no  advances  are  made  until  the 
completion  of  the  work. 

In  the  same  way  all  the  oil  is  procured.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  contractor  to  fur- 
nish the  best  quality ;  for  if  found  bad,  he  not  only  gets  no  pay  for  it,  but  is  bound  to 
take  it  back,  and  substitute  the  best  quality.  Actual  experiment  by  burning-  is  the  only 
true  test  of  the  quality  of  oil.  The  oleometer  will  not  prove  it.  The  practice  now 
adopted  of  taking  samples  from  each  cask  and  submitting  them  to  the  test  of  the  lamp 
cannot  but  insure  the  best  quality.  That  oil  congeals  in  cold  weather  is  no  proof  of  its 
badness.  Oil  pressed  in  winter,  when  the  thermometer  is  at  a  given  degree,  will  con- 
geal whenever  the  thermometer  falls  below  that  degree.  A  stove  and  oil  heater  are  the 
only  remedies. 

A  vessel  in  the  employ  of  the  department  is  constantly  engaged  in  visiting  the  light- 
houses, supplying  them  with  oil  and  other  necessary  supplies  and  havinw  on  board  a 
mechsnic  to  make  all  proper  repairs  to  the  lighting  apparatus.  Captain"  Howland  in 
1840,  1841,  on  board  this  vessel,  visited  155  lighthouses,  from  Maine  to  the  Sabine, 
and  put  them  in  repair.  As  a  proof  that  the  oil  furnished  by  the  contractors  is  good 
he  found  but  9OO  gallons  of  oil  in  all  of  them  bad,  and  much  of  this  was  mere 
settlings. 

It  has  been  objected  by  some  who  arraign  the  department  for  want  of  economy 
that  the  average  consumption  of  oil  in  our  lighthouses  is  less  than  that  consumed  in  the 
British  houses.  This  is  no  doubt  true.  But  the  committee  do  not  perceive  the  justice 
and  consistency  of  the  rebuke,  especially  as  it  appears  that  our  lights  are  more  efficient 
than  those  of  Great  Britain,  It  is  said  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  oil  per 
lamp  in  England  is  forty-three  gallons.  From  the  accounts  given  by  Captain  Howland 
it  does  not  exceed  thirty  iralions  ner  lamo:  shnwintr  nn  <>r</>nnniv  :»  «k,>  !!°» '^f  -^it  -if 
more  than  forty-three  per  cent  over  the  British  lights. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  above  statement,  that  the  average  expense  of  the  British 
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floa  .ng  .ghw  for  1838  was  7660  dollars,  and  that  the  average  expense  of  the  American 
floating  hghts,  which.  ,n  general,  are  larger  than  the  British,  is  2399  dollars  onl^  and 
It  IS  asserted  in  the  reports,  "that  the  American  floating  lights  are  better  adaDUd  for  th« 
purpose  than  the  British,  and  that  the  lights  are  seen  (whilst  the  T  fnity  Cd  stlJe 
theirs  to  be  seen  about  nine  miles  onlv)  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles.     A  compaHson  of  the 

o  tK  °^-^"'''  "'I'l'"''  ^•i'^l* "  '"  '^'  "S'^'  department  office,  will  conWnce  a^J  person 
of  the  superior  excellence  of  the  American  plan."  '  ^ 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CURRENCY  AND  BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA, 

If  the  rise  and  fatal  consequences  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France,  and 
of  the  South  Sea  delusion  in  England,  afford  lessons  of  instruction  to  men  who 
would  act  wisely  as  individuals,  or  to  those  who  may  be  connected  with  specula- 
tive projects,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  intrusted  with  the  administrative,  or 
legislative,  affairs  of  a  nation,  we  may  assuredly  refer  to  the  history  of  "  Currency 
and  Banking"  in  America,  for  facts  which  ought  to  teach  wisdom  by  experience 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  the  Currency  and  Banks  of  the  United  States, 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  facts,  to  the  opinions  of  leading  men  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  and  to  statistical  tables;  and,  we  shall  refrain  from  introducing  any 
speculative  theory  for  improving  the  American  system,  or  rather  systems,  of 
currency  and  banking :  leaving  the  history  of  facts,  and  of  results,  as  materials  for 
instruction. 

As  eariy  in  colonial  history  as  1690,  a  paper  currency  was  circulated  under 
the  designation  of  bUls  of  credit.  For  the  redemption  of  these  bills,  the  colonies 
which  issued  them  pledged  their  property  and  revenues.  This  appeared  suffi- 
cient, or,  at  least,  plausible,  security  for  maintaining  the  standard  value  for  which 
those  paper  bills  were  first  exchanged.  They  might  well  be  designated  the 
Paper  Currency  of  Expediency.  Their  nativity  occurred  in  the  gravest,  and,  as 
was  believed,  the  most  religious  of  the  colonies— Massachusetts.  That  colony 
was,  at  the  same  time,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  most  wariike. 

A  maritime  expedition  was  sent,  in  1690,  from  New  England  against  Quebec, 
attended,  comparatively  to  the  resources  of  the  colony,  with  enormous  expense. 
This  expedition  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Sir  Wm.  Phipps,  and  consisted 
of  thirty-four  vessels,  and  about/OOO  men.  The  armament  reached  Quebec  in 
safety,  and  attempted  to  bombard  that  fortress.  After  two  gallant  actions  ashore, 
the  New  England  forces  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  impracticable  enterprise! 
and  sailed  down  the  St.  Lawrence.  Eieht  of  the  nrinmnni  oKi^»  ,.,:*i.  -n  .. ' 
board,  perished  in  the  Gulf.    Montreal  was  at  tlie  same  time,  to  have  been 
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attacked  by  land ;  but  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  defection  of  the  Iroquois 
nations* 

To  discharge  the  liabiUties  to  which  the  colonial  administration  was  pledged, 
for  paying  the  expense  of  this  disastrous  crusade — for  it  partook  of  the  latter 
character — bills  of  credit  were  used  by  Massachusetts  The  other  colonies  soon 
followed  this  very  convenient  example.  Whenever  an  emergency  arose,  no  ex- 
pedient could  have  been  more,  readily,  suitable  to  those  who  did  not  reflect  on 
future  exigencies. 

The  bills  of  credit,  however,  notwithstanding  the  colonial  pledges,  soon  depre- 
ciated, and  gave  birth  to  that  pernicious  variety  of  currencies,  that  is  to  say, — the 
differences  between  specie  and  paper  values,  which  has  not  yet  disappeared  in 
America.  At  first  they  depreciated,  so  far  only  as  to  constitute  a  legalised  tender 
for  the  payment  of  taxes  and  debts  in  New  England,  at  the  rates  of  six  shillings 
paper  for  a  Spanish  silver  dollar ;  in  New  York,  at  eight  shillings ;  and  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  seven  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  silver  dollar.  But  the  depreciation 
did  not  halt  at  these  rates,  especially  in  New  England  and  Carolina. 

In  1745,  another  expedition  of  a  semi-crusade  character,!  was  fitted  out  in 
Massachusetts  against  Louisburg.  It  was  successful  in  capturing  that  fortress; 
but  the  expense  demanded  a  fresh  issue  of  from  2,000,000/.  to  3,000,000/.  in 
bills  of  credit,  which  were  declared  lawful  money,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  states  the  de- 
preciation in  1748  as  follows,  viz.:— 100/.  sterUngin  specie,  or  a  bill  on  London, 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  lawful  paper  money  of  New  England  1100/.,  of  New 
York  190/.,  of  East  Jersey  190/.,  of  West  Jersey  180/.,  of  Pennsylvania  180/.,  of 
Maryland  200/.,  of  Virginia  125/.,  of  North  Carolina  1000/.,  of  South  Caro- 
lina 700/.t 

Great  Britain  soon  afterwards  ceded  Louisburg  to  France,  greatly  to  the 
mortification,  but  certainly  to  the  advantage,  of  Massachusetts :  for  the  latter 
received  from  the  British  treasury  about  183,000/.,  on  account  of  the  expenses 
of  the  Louisburg  expedition ;  and  with  this  sum  compounded  for  the  redemption 
of  paper  bills.  The  composition  was  under  two  shillings  in  the  pound  sterling  ; 
iox  fifty  shillings  in  lawful  paper  money,  one  ounce  of  specie  money  was  given. 

The  war  of  American  independence,  like  all  modern  wars,  rendered  indis- 
pensable the  borrowing  of  money,  and  >he  issuing  of  paper  bills  of  credit.  Bills 
of  credit  were  issued  by  Congress  in  1775  to  the  amount  of  3,000,000  dollars 
large  sums  were  added  afterwards,  and  Mr.  Pitkin  "observes, — *'  A  depreciation 
in  value  was  the  natural  consequence,  althouf,'h  Congress  made  them  a  tender, 
in  payment  of  all  private  debts,  and  declared  a  refusal  to  receive  them  to  be  an 
extinguishment  of  the  debt  itself.    This  depreciation  began  to  be  seriously  felt, 

•  Macgregor's  Dritish  America,  vol.  ii,,  p,  140.    Second  Edition. 

^  See  Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  484. 

X  See  also  Hutchingon'a  History  of  Massachusetts  Buy,  vol.  ii.,  puge  486,  cl  seq. 
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early  in  the  year  1777;  and  increased  with  the  increase  of  issues.  In  September 
1779,  these  issues  amounted  to  160,000,000  dollars;  when  Congress  declared, 
that,  on  no  account,  should  they  ever  exceed  200,000,000  dollars :  and  bills  to  this 
amount  were  issued,  before  the  close  of  that  year;  a  sum  too  large  to  admit  of  a 
redemption  at  par,  and  in  the  course  of  the  years  1780  and  178I,  the  bills 
entirely  stopped  circulation.  Nor  has  any  part  of  them  ever  been  redeemed, 
except  at  one  hundred  for  one,  under  the  funding  system,  first  established,  by 
the  present  national  government. 

"  Soon  after  the  death  of  c  .  ;,.  ■,'  ;U  money,  it  the  suggestion  of  Robert 
Morris,  superintendent  of  finance,  .^ress  established  a  national  bank,  by  the 
name  of,  '  The  President  and  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  North  America.'  This 
institution  went  into  successful  operation  in  December,  1781,  with  a  capital 
of  only  400,000  dollars,  and  under  the  management  of  its  projector  and  others 
associated  with  him,  contributed,  as  far  as  its  limited  means  would  allow,  to 
relieve  the  financial  distress  of  the  country  at  that  period." 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  not  a  chartered  bank.  It  was  instituted 
under  an  ordinance,  agreeably  to  the  articles  of  confederation.  Its  capital  was 
too  limited ;  and,  although  managed  with  judicious  wisdom  and  great  ability,  by 
Mr.  Morris,  it  was  unable  to  provide  a  circulating  medium  for  the  United  Re- 
public. The  war,  during  its  continuance,  had  annihilated  a  specie  currency  in 
America,  by  preventing  the  importation  of  money,  which  trade  would  have 
brought  into  the  country,  and  by  suppressing  also  the  interchange  of  commodities, 
which  would  have  produced  much  [the  same  effects  as  the  circulation  of  specie. 
Trade  languished  after  the  war  ceased,  as  the  products  of  labour,  for  a  foreign 
market,  and  consequently  commerce,  are  never  suddenly  brought  into  activity. 

Several  of  the  states  resorted  again  to  the  colonial  expedient  of  issuing  bills  of 
credit,  and  of  framing  tender  /aws.  Under  the  latter,  personal  property  was 
sometimes  made  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  individual  debts :  the  value  of  the 
property  being  decided  by  appraisers. 

On  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  issuing  of  bills 
of  credit  was  abolished.  Gold  and  silver  were,  alone,  declared  to  be  a  legal 
tender,  either  for  the  payment  of  taxes,  or  of  personal  debts.  This  measure  was 
prudent,— but  it  was  embarrassing,  when  it  was  ascertained,  that  for  a  circulating 
medium  there  existed  in  specie  only  the  savings  of  thrifty  and  non-speculating 
individuals,  who  would  not  consider  it  wise,  under  a  new  state  of  circum- 
stances, to  risk  the  fruits  of  non-expensive  habits,  and  of  industry  ;  and  that  no 
more  than  :?,000,000  dollars  constituted  the  banking  capital  of  the  whole 
United  Republic.  This  capital  was  invested  in  the  bank  of  North  America ;  the 
bunk  of  New  York,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  and,  the  bank  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  city  of  Boston.  It  became  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  for  the  general 
emergency.     Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  a  high  authority,  was  secretary  of  the 
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treasury  in  1 790.  He  boldly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank, 
under  charter,  to  be  granted  in  accordance  with  an  act  to  be  passed  by  Congress 
for  the  purpose.  Washington  was  president,  Both  Jefferson  and  Maddison 
were,  on  constitutional  grounds,  strongly  opposed  to  the  projected  institution. 
The  power  of  calling  into  action  the  necessary  and  proper  means  of  regulating 
the  currency,  undoubtedly  vested  in  Congress  by  the  constitution,  was  argued  by 
the  supporters  of  the  national  banks,  as  including  the  constitutional  right  to  pass 
the  law.  Jefferson,  Maddison,  and  others,  who  opposed  the  measure,  contended 
that  the  meaning  was  restricted  to  those  means  being  absolutely  necessary. 

It  was  opposed  chiefly,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  was  restricted  to 
the  exercise  only  of  those  powers  literally  specified  in  the  constitution ;  that  the 
power  to  incorporate  a  bank  was  not  specified  as  one  of  them ;  and  « that  the 
power  given  to  Congress  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  to  execute  the  specified 
powers  must  be  confined  to  all  the  necessary  means  to  accomplish  the  ends  inci- 
dent to  the  nature  of  the  specified  powers.  Upon  the  other  side  it  was  con- 
tended that  incidental,  as  well  as  specified,  powers  belonged  to  the  government ; 
that  where  general  objects  were  stated  as  within  the  province  of  the  government, 
all  the  usual  means  necessary  to  accomplish  those  objects  were  incidental  to 
them  J  and  that  a  bank  was  a  well-known,  and  usual,  instrument  for  accomplish- 
ing the  objects  specified  by  the  constitution."  It  was  further  maintained,  that 
the  power  to  incorporate  banking  institutions  of  any  kind  whatever  was  not  among 
the  enumerated  powers,  and  that,  "  to  go  beyond  the  specified  powers,  prescribed 
by  the  constitution,  was  to  take  possession  of  a  broad,  undefined,  and  dangerous 
field  of  jurisdiction."  The  bank  bill,  however,  was  passed  by  the  two  houses  of 
Congress,  probably  as  much  through  the  emergent  necessity  of  regulating  the 
currency,  as  from  an  absolute  conviction  of  the  constitutional  right  of  Congress 
to  pass  a  law  for  granting  a  charter  of  incorporation  j  but  certainly  not,  until  after 
its  constitutional  principle  was  argued  with  extraordinary  ability  in  both  houses. 
"It  was  also  discussed  on  its  constitutional  grounds,  with  great  and  con- 
flicting ability  in  the  cabinet.  The  secretary  of  state  and  the  attorney-general 
considered  that  Congress  had  transcended  its  powers;  but  a  contrary  opinion 
was  maintained  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.  After  profound  and  able 
debates  by  his  cabinet,  the  question  was  referred  to  President  Washington,  and 
he  gave  it  as  his  deliberate  conviction  that  the  power  was  invested  in  the  go- 
vernment by  the  constitution  to  incorporate  a  bank,  and  in  conformity  therewith 
the  bank  was  established."* 

It  was  not,  however,  until  February,  1 794  that  the  bank  of  the  United  States, 
in  its  corporate  form,  began  its  operations.  The  capital  of  the  bank  was  above 
ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  eight  millions  were  to  be  subscribed  by  indi- 

*  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  5M1. 
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viduals,  and  two  millions  by  the  United  SUtes.  Two  millions  of  the  amount 
subscribed  by  individuals  were  to  be  paid  in  specie,  and  six  millions  in  six  per 
cent  stock  of  the  United  States.  The  charter  of  the  bank  was  limited  to  the 
4th  of  March,  1811 :  during  which  period  no  other  national  bank  was  to  be  esta- 
blished. This  institution  was  certainly  bene6cial  to  the  country,  and  profitable 
to  its  stock-holders  j  for  it  paid  them  an  annual  dividend  of  Si  per  cent. 

As  the  charter  of  the  bank  would  expire  in  February,  1811,  Mr.  Gallatin, 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  3rd  day  of  March,  1809,  reported  in  favour  of  a 
renewal  of  the  charter. 

The  general  condition  of  the  bank  was  stated  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  his  report, 
as  follows : — 

Cr.  1.  Debts  due  to  the  bank—  dollars.        dollars. 

1.  Six  per  cent^tock,  remaining  part  of  the 

original  subscription  .         .         .     2,230,000 

2.  Loans  to  individuals,  consisting  chiefly  of 

discounted  notes,  at  sixty  days    .         .  15,000,000 

3.  Due  by  banks  incorporated  by  the  States        800,000 


II.  Specie  in  the  vaults 

III.  Coit  of  lots  of  ground  and  buildings  erected     .         .     . 

Total,  Cr 

Dr   I.  Capital  stock  of  the  bank            .         .         .   10,000,000 
II.  Moneys  deposited  by  government  and  by  in- 
dividuals   8,500,000 

III.  Bank  notes  in  circulation  .         .         .     4,600,000 


18,030,000 
6,000,000 
480,000 

•23,510,000 


Total,  Dr. 


23,000,000 


Leaving  a  balance  for  contingencies  of    .         .         .         510,000 
The  secretary  contended  that  this  statement  proved  that,  as  a  bank,  its  aflfairs 
"  had  been  wisely  and  skilfully  managed." 

Mr.  Gallatin  proposed  that,  on  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  the  capital  should 
ultimately  be  increased  to  30,000,000  dollars. 

The  report  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  Congress  rose  the  same  day. 
Various  plans  were  brought  forward  the  following  year :  one,  which  had  few 
advocates,  for  establishing  a  national  bank  in  the  city  of  Washington.  The 
charter  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  expire.  Party  feeling,  it 
is  alleged,  as  much  as  patriotism,  prevented  its  renewal.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes— 
"The  influence  of  state  banks  was  also  brought  to  bear  on  the  great  question  then 
before  Congress;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  number  of  these  banks  had  at  that 
Ume  nicreased  to  nearly  ninety,  located  in  most  of  the  states,  with  a  capital  of  more  than 
forty  millions,  their  influence  could  have  had  no  inconsiderable  weight.  With  this  union 
of  views  and  interest  against  the  bank,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  charter  granting  it  should 
be  suffered  to  expire."  * 

•  Mr.  Crawford,  of  the  senate,  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  the  bill,  says, "  The  democra- 
tic presses  in  these  great  states  (referring  to  the  states  opposed  to  the  bank)  have,  for  more  than 

...-.  ..I      J . :,„  „.!.!,    ,,,^  tTiu3t  stiufii'jua  auusc  agaizisi  every  nicmfacr  01  v;ongrcss, 

wlio  has  dared  to  utter  a  syllable,  in  favour  of  a  renewal  of  the  bank  charter.     The  member  who 
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War  foUo^Kred,  and  the  state  banks  furnished  to  the  government  the  greater 
part  of  its  loans,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war,  and,  at  the  same  time,  aided  in 
the  collection  and  disbursement  of  the  revenue.  Increased  issues  of  paper,  and 
the  depression  of  commerce,  occasioned  the  hanks  south  of  New  England  to 
suspend  payment  in  specie.  Depreciation  followed,  and  the  government  raised 
loans,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  upon  the  most  disadvantageous  terms. 

During  the  session  of  Congress  of  September,  1814,  Mr.  Dallas,  then  secre- 
tary of  the  treasury,  submitted  a  plan  for  a  national  bank.  He  contended  that 
its  direct  tendency  would  be  to  restore  and  continue  an  uniform  national  cur- 
rency :  declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  this  object  could  not  be  effected  by  the 
state  banks.  The  nation  had  been  labouring  under  the  evils  of  a  disordered  cur- 
rency, and  Congress,  it  was  believed,  felt  disposed  to  organise  an  institution  that 
might,  if  possible,  afford  relief,  and  establish  the  credit  of  the  country  upon  a 
solid  foundation. 

Mr.  Dallas,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  brought  forward  in  .the  session 
which  met  in  September,  1814,  a  scheme  for  a  national  bank,  with  a  capital 
of  50,000,000  dollars,  divided  into  100,000  shares  of  500  dollars  each ;  three- 
fifths  of  the  capital,  30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  subscribed  by  corporations  or,  by 
individuals,  and  two-fifths,  20,000,000  dollars,  by  the  United  States.  Of  the 
subscriptions  by  corporations  or  individuals,  one-fifth,  or  6,000,000  dollars,  to 
be  paid  in  specie,  and  four-fifths,  or  24,000,000  dollars,  either  in  specie  or  six 
per  cent  stock,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  in  treasury  notes,  in  the 
proportion  of  one-fifth  of  the  latter,  and  three-fifths  of  the  former.  The  sub- 
scription of  the  United  States  to  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock ;  the  treasury 
notes  subscribed  might  be  paid  in  public  six  per  cent  stock  j  and  no  part  of 
the  public  stock,  which  constituted  a  portion  of  the  capital,  was  to  be  sold,  during 
the  then  existing  war,  nor  at  any  subsequent  time,  for  less  than  par  j  nor,  at 
any  time,  to  an  amount  exceeding  one  moiety,  without  the  consent  of  Congress. 
The  bank  was  to  be  bound  to  lend  to  the  United  States  treasury  30,000,000 
dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest. — Pitkin. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  submitted  to  the  house,  nearly  in  accordance  with  the 
above  plan. 

Differences  of  opinion,  however,  were  soon  manifested,  as  to  some  of  the 
principles  on  which  such  a  bank  would  be  established.  These  differences  in- 
volved the  amount  of  capital,  and  whether  it  should  chiefly  consist  of  six  per 
cent  public  stock,  then  issued,  or  of  treasury  notes  to  be  issued  ,*  whether  the 
United  States  treasury  should  hold  stock  in  it,  and  have  a  direction  in  its  manage- 
ment; whether  the  bank  should  be  bound  to  lend  the  government  30,000,000 

dares  to  give  his  opinion  in  favour  of  tiie  renewal  of  the  cliarter,  is  instantly  charged  witii  being 
Ijribed  by  the  agents  of  the  bank— with  being  corrupt— witii  having  trampled  upon  tlie  rights  and 
liberties  of  the  people — with  having  sold  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  Slates  lo  foreign  cwpl- 
talists — with  being  guilty  of  perjury,  by  having  violated  the  constitution." 
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dollars  when  required,  and  be  prohibited  from  selling  public  stock,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war ;  and  whether  it  should  have  power  to  suspend  specie 
payments. 

Mr.  Calhoun  proposled  "  that  the  capital  should  consist  of  6,000,000  dollars  in 
specie,  and  44,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  to  be  thereafter  issued,  and 
which  might  be  paid  in  six  per  cent  stock,  and  sold  at  the  pleasure  of  the  bank  j 
that  the  United  States  should  not  be  a  stockholder,  or  have  any  agency  in  the 
management  of  the  institution ;  that  it  should  not  be  bound  to  make  loans  to  the 
government,  nor  have  power  to  suspend  specie  payments."  After  much  debate 
and  division,  the  bill  was  amended  so  as  to  embrace  the  above  propositions  of 
Mr.  Calhoun  ;  and  the  capital  was  reduced  to  30,000,000  dollars.  The  bill  thus 
amended  did  not  meet  the  approbation  of  the  treasury  department,  nor  that  of 
a  majority  of  the  house,  and  was  negatived. 

"  Soon  after  this,  a  bill  for  a  national  bank,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  proposed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  passed  by  the  senate,  and  sent  to  the  house.  This 
bill  contained  a  clause  empowering  the  bank  to  suspend  specie  payments,  in  case,  during 
the  war,  or  one  year  after,  there  should  be  such  a  demand  for  gold  and  silver,  as  to  '  in- 
duce a  reasonable  and  probable  belief  that  it  was  intended  to  be  exported,  so  as  to 
endanger  the  specie  capital  of  the  bank,  and  of  the  country ;  or  to  be  wilfully  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  so  as  to  embarrass,  obstruct,  and  discredit  the  pecuniary  transactions 
of  the  people  and  the  government,  as  well  as  the  bank  itself;  or  should  be  demanded  in 
consequence  of  a  wilful  accumulation  of  bills  of  the  bank,  with  the  intention  of  destroy- 
ing the  credit  of  the  institution.  The  president  of  the  United  States  was  to  have  power 
to  direct  the  bank  to  resume,  or  continue  to  suspend  specie  paymerts,  as  he  might  deem 
expedient." — Pitkin. 

The  details  of  this  bill  again  became  subjects  of  serious  debate  in  the  house, 
and  every  attempt  to  amend  the  bill,  so  as  to  make  it  a  specie  paying  bank,  was 
tmsuccessful. 

On  the  third  reading,  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Webster  «•  To  recommit  the  bill  to 
a  select  committee,  with  special  instructions,  to  amend  it  by  reducing  the  capital  to 
25,000,000  dollars,  by  striking  out  the  provisions  allowing  the  bank  to  suspend  specie 
payments,  making  it  obligatory  on  the  bank  to  lend  money  to  the  government,  and  pro- 
hibiting it  from  selling  its  stock  during  the  war."  In  support  of  this  motion,  Mr. 
Webster  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  as  it  came  from  the  Senate,  and  the  ili 
effects  it  must  necessarily  have  on  the  credit  and  currency  of  the  country,  with  great 
force  of  argument,  ard  with  not  a  little  sarcastic  severity.  "  The  loan  of  thirty  millions  " 
said  Mr.  Webster,  "  can  only  be  made  by  an  immediate  issue  of  bills  to  that  amount. 
If  these  bills  should  return,  the  bank  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  This  is  certain  j  and 
to  remedy  this  inconvenience,  power  is  given  to  the  directors,  by  the  act,  to  suspend,  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  payment  of  their  notes,  until  the  president  of  the  United  States 
shall  otherwise  order.  The  president  will  give  no  such  order,  because  the  necessities  of 
government  will  compel  It  to  draw  on  the  bank  till  the  bank  becomes  as  necessitous  as 
Itself.  Indeed,  whatever  orders  may  be  given  or  withheld,  it  will  be  utterly  impossible 
for  the  bank  to  pay  its  notes.  No  such  thing  is  expected  from  it.  The  first  note  it 
issues  will  be  dishonoured  on  its  return,  and  yet  it  will  continue  to  pour  out  its  paper, 
so  long  as  the  government  can  apply  it,  in  any  degree,  to  its  purposes. 

"  What  sort  of  an  institution  is  this  ?"  Mr.  Webster  asked ;  "  it  looks  less  like  a 
bank  than  a  department  of  government.  It  will  be  properly  the  paper  money  depart- 
ment. Its  capital  ii  government  debts ;  the  amount  of  its  issues  will  depend  on  govern- 
ment necessities ;  governniern.  In  effeci,  absolves  itself  from  its  owu  debts  lo  liie  bank,  m 
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and,  by  way  of  compensation,  absolves  the  bank  from  its  own  contracts  with  others. 
This,  indeed,  is  a  wonderful  scheme  of  finance.  The  government  is  to  grow  rich,  be- 
cause it  is  to  borrow  without  obligation  of  repaying  ;  and  is  to  borrow  of  a  bank,  which 
issues  paper,  without  liability  to  redeem  it.  If  this  bank,  like  other  institutions  which 
dull  and  plodding  common  bense  has  created,  were  to  pay  its  debts,  it  must  have  some 
limits  to  its  issues  of  paper  ;  therefore,  there  would  be  a  point  beyond  which  it  could  not 
make  loans  to  government.  This  would  fall  short  of  the  wishes  of  the  contrivers  of  this 
system.  They  provide  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  in  entire  exemption  from  pay- 
ment. They  found  the  bank,  in  the  first  place,  on  the  discredit  of  government,  and 
then  hope  to  enrich  government  out  of  the  insolvency  of  their  bank.  With  them,  poverty 
itself  is  the  main  source  of  supply,  and  bankruptcy  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  treasure. 
They  rely,  not  in  the  ability  of  the  bank,  but  in  its  beggary  ;  not  in  gold  and  silver  col- 
lected in  its  vaults,  to  pay  its  debts  and  fulfil  its  promises,  but  in  its  locks  and  bars, 
provided  by  statute,  to  fasten  its  doors  against  the  solicitations  and  clamours  of  im- 
portunate creditors.  Such  an  institution,  they  flatter  themselves,  will  not  only  be  able 
to  sustain  itself,  but  buoy  up  the  sinking  credit  of  the  guvernment.  A  bank,  which  does 
not  pay,  is  to  guarantee  the  engagements  of  a  government  wiich  does  not  pay  !  John 
Doe  is  to  become  security  for  Richard  Roe.  Thus,  the  empty  vaults  of  the  treasury  are 
to  be  filled  from  the  equally  empty  vaults  of  the  bank  ;  and  the  ingenious  invention  of  a 
partnership  of  insolvents,  is  to  restore  and  re-establish  the  credit  of  ooth." 

The  house  divided,  and  the  votes  were  eighty-one  in  the  afii'mative  and  eighty  in 
the  negative.  The  speaker,  being  opposed  to  the  bill,  gave  his  vote  in  the  negative : 
the  votes  being  equal,  the  bill  was  lost. 

The  bill  was  reconsidered  the  next  day,  and  referred  to  a  select  committee,  who  soon 
after  reported  the  same,  with  amendments,  reducing  the  capital  to  30,000,000  dollars,  to 
consist  of  5,000,000  dollars  in  specie,  15,000,000  dollars  in  treasury  notes,  and 
10,000,000  dollars  in  stock  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  the  declaration  of  war, 
with  a  reservation  of  a  right  in  the  United  States  to  subscribe  an  additional  5,000,000 
dollars,  payable  in  four  per  cent  stock.  Other  amendments  were  also  proposed  by  the 
committee,  particularly  by  striking  out  the  clauses  relating  to  a  compulsory  loan,  and 
the  power  of  suspending  specie  payments.  These  amendments  were  substantially  agreed 
to  in  the  house,  and  the  bill  was  passed  by  a  large  majority,  120  to  37 ;  and  was  finally 
concurred  in  by  the  senate. 

This  bill  was  returned  by  the  president,  with  his  objections,  not  founded  upon  the 
question  of  constitutional  power — a  question  which  the  president  expressly  waived,  as 
beingyu%  settled;  but  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  was  not  calculated  "  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  reviving  public  credit,  of  providing  a  national  medium  of  circulation,  and  of 
aiding  the  treasury,  by  facilitating  the  indispensable  anticipations  of  the  revenue,  and  by 
aifording  to  the  public  more  durable  loans."  The  bill,  not  being  repassed  by  two-thirds 
of  the  senate  to  which  it  was  returned,  did  not  become  a  law.*     A  national  bank,  how- 

*  In  order  to  meet  the  expanses  of  carrying  on  the  war,  Mr.  Jefferson  recommended  the  issue, 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  200,000,000  dollars  of  paper  money  1  Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  an  ably  written  article  on  "  Banking,"  observes  : — "  The  suggestion  of  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
not  adopted,  but  the  principles  involved  in  his  scheme,  namely,  to  carry  on  tlie  war  without  dis- 
turbing the  popularity  of  the  administration,  by  the  imposition  of  direct  taxes — were  attempted  to 
be  put  in  operation  by  the  proposed  establishment  of  a  national  bank.  '  A  bill,'  says  Mr.  Gouge, 
in  (lis  excellent  work,  <  A  History  of  Paper  Money  and  lianking  ;'  '  was  got  up  in  the  senate  to 
establish  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  50,000,000  dollars,  of  which  5,000,000  dollars  were  to  be  paid  in 
coin,  15,000,000 dollars  in  six  percent  stock,  20,000,000  dollars  in  treasurj-  notes,  and  10,000,000 
dollars  to  be  subscribed  by  government.  In  one  paragraph,  it  was  declared  '  the  said  corporation 
shall  be  bound  to  lend  the  government,  reimbursable  at  their  pleasure,  30,000,000  dollars  :'  and 
in  another  paragraph,  it  was  expressly  provided*  that  '  until  the  first  Monday  in  April,  1816,  it 
shall  not  be  obligatory  on  said  corporation  to  pay  its  notes  in  specie.'  Authority  was  also 
given  to  Congress  to  authorise,  in  certain  contingencies,  '  the  suspeii.'«ion  of  specie  payments,  for 
such  time  or  times  as  they  mav  deem  proper.' 

This  bill,  it  was  observed,  "  which  would  liave  done  honour  to  the  repudiating  legislation  of 
Mississippi,  or  to  the  non-paying  state  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  passed,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1815, 
in  the  aelmle  ui  iia*  UuiicU  oiaics,  by  u  vote  ui  ttigUleeu  lu  sixteen. 
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ever,  seemed  the  only  resource  left  to  restore  public  credit,  and  enable  government  to 
prosecute  the  war  ;  the  senate,  therefore,  immediately  passed  another  bill,  in  accord- 

"  This  scheme  of  paying  the  debts  and  the  current  expenditures  of  the  government,  not  by 
means  of  taxation,  but  by  incurring  new  liabilities-founded  as  it  was  on  unsound  principles  of 
currency  and  banking  and  still  more  unsound  principles  of  morals— is  thus  forcibly  characterised 
by  Mr.  Webster,  at  that  day  if  not  a  leading  member  of  Congress,  certainly  one  of  tlie  most  able 
Of  tnem : — 

"  From  this  miserably  conceived,  but  plausible  and  popular  scheme,  founded  on  reasonings 
alike  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  currency,  of  banking,  and  finance  ;  to  the  conclusions  of  com- 
mon  sense,  and  the  dictates  of  common  honesty,  so  happily  exposed  to  the  contempt,  ridicule, 
and  reprobation  of  the  world;  the  country  was  only  saved  by  the  reception  of  news  of  peace 
with  Great  Britmn,  while  the  bill  was  on  its  passage  through  the  lower  branch  of  Con- 
gress.  In  the  rimelv  arrival  of  that  intelligence,'  says  Mr.  Gouge,  •  we  must  attribute  the  deli- 
very  of  the  country  from  the  curse  of  a  national  paper  currency.  If  Mr.  Madison,  and  the  cen- 
tlemen  of  his  cabinet,  had  been  allowed  to  take  their  own  way,  we  should  have  had  a  national 
bank  with  a  paper  capital  of  50,000.000  dollars,  issuing  notes— redeemable  in  paper' 

•;  fhe  unsound  and  immoral  principles  embraced  in  this  plan  of  a  bank  contrived  under  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Madison,  and  while  Mr.  Dallas  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  ;  a  man 
wholly  ignorant,  as  his  writings  and  his  conduct  have  shown,  of  the  principles  of  currency  and 
finance  ;  or  careless,  if  not  thus  ignorant  of  the  mischievous  consequences  of  his  scheme ;  are  simi- 
lar  to  those  on  which  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  acted,  at  ihe  gratuitous  suspension  of  specie 
payments  in  that  state,  in  1839.  The  banks  of  Pennsylvania  were  enabled,  by  an  application  to 
the  egislature,  to  continue  in  a  state  of  suspension,  and,  by  so  doing,  to  defraud  their  creditors ; 
on  the  condition  that  the  state,  which  was  deeply  in  debt  and  in  discredit,  should  have  the  privilege 
ot  defrauding  the  shareholders  of  the  banks,  by  exchanging  its  almost  worthless  certificates  of  state 
debt,  tor  the  paper  issues  of  those  banks  ;  for  bank  notes  which,  though  unredeemable  in  coin,  and 
depreciated,  could  be  forced,  as  good  money,  on  the  creditors  of  the  state,  and  on  the  oeople  of 
other  states.  *^    '^ 

"  In  such  a  dishonest  and  foolish  copartnership,  both  parties,  however,  suffered.  The 
banks  have  lost  nearly  all  their  capitals,  while  the  debt  of  the  state  has  risen  since  the  suspen- 
sion of  1839,  from  about  30.000,000  dollars  to  upwards  of  40,000,000  dollars,  and  it  is  now  accu- 
mulating at  a  rate  which  will  double  its  present  amount  in  less  than  ten  years 
i»^  "hi  j!"  '■^P?=*.'o  the  operative  effects  of  the  financial  principles  laid  down  in  the  scheme  of 
Mr.  Madison  and  his  cabinet.  If  it  had  prevailed,  and  ihe  war  expenditure  been  continued  for  a 
fewyears  more,  on  the  war  scale  of  expenses  ;  the  national  debt,  at  the  termination  of  the  war,  in- 
stead  of  being  130,000,000  dollars,  would  have  been  five  times,  and  perhaps  ten  times,  that  amount. 
a  would,  in  any  event,  have  required  such  a  burdensome  rate  of  taxation,  direct,  as  well  as  indi- 
rect, as  this  nation  have  no  practical  knowledge  of.  and  which  might  have  made  the  doctrine  of 
repudiation— or.  at  any  rate,  the  doctrine  of  nonpayment  of  debt— as  acceptable  and  popular  in 
Congress  and  out  of  Congress,  as  both  of  them  now  are  in  some  five  or  six  or  more  members  of  the 
confederation. 

"  Of  the  debt  incurred  during  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  full  one-fourth  of  it  was  the  effect  of 
our  paper  currency.  From  its  great  depreciation,  the  government  was  robbed  of  a  considerable 
portionof  Its  revenue,  the  taxes  and  duties  having  been  paid,  as  they  will  always  be  in  all  such 
cases,  in  the  cheapest  circulating  medium,  namely,  in  those  bank-notes  which  are  the  most  depre- 
ciated in  value.  Secondly,  their  borrowings  upon  issues  of  stock  certificates  and  treasury  notes 
were  received  m  the  most  depreciated  notes  in  circulation,  while  the  debt  of  130.000.000  dollars 
ws,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  paid  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  the  present  standard 

"  But  enormous  as  have  been  the  direct  and  immediate  expenses  of  the  wars  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  this  country,  considering  their  short  duration— the  indirect,  collateral  and  remote  pecuniary 
consequences,  connected  with  wars  and  consequent  upon  them— have  been  much  greater,  and  more 
burdensome ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  and  moral  evils,  infinitely  more  destructive  of  the 
virtue  and  happiness  of  mankind,  than  can  arise  from  any  amount  of  pecuniary  injuries  which  wars 
have  ever  occasioned.  •'     •" 

"  Of  the  economical  effects  of  the  wars  referred  to,  between  all  our  navigating  and  commercial 
competitors-in  which  this  nation  only  participated  for  a  short  time— upon  the  production  and 
consutnpticn  of  one  of  our  greatest  staples,  cotton-wc  shall,  in  the  succeeding  number,  produce 
facts  that  will  demonstrate  the  truth  of  our  assertion— a  truth  which  it  is  important  to  have  sus- 
tained, admitted,  believed,  and  felt— and  what  is  that  truth  ?  Why.  that  the  general,  the  great,  the 
universal  interests  of  this  nation,  and  of  other  nations-limited  even  to  the  mere  and  mean  consi- 
deration o|  pecuniary  thrift— mean  in  comparison  with  other  and  higher  considerations-are  best 


{jrt-m„„..  ...  „  .n..i.i p,  ...n^^  ,  o?  jrctiic  injt  iiitTciy  Dctwcen  this  country,  ami  oli 

tries— but  a  peace  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth." -Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
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ance  with  the  v^ws  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury;  and  which  was  sent  to  the  house 
on  the  13th  of  February,  1815,  and  would,  according  to  Mr.  Pitkin,  have  then  passed, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  peace  with  England.  «'  At  the  very  moment  when  tie 
question  was  to  be  taken  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  the  mail  arrived  from  New  York 
bringing  a  letter  to  one  of  the  membe  ,,  put  in  as  the  mail  was  closing,  informine  him' 
that  a  rumour  had  just  reached  the  city  of  a  vessel's  being  at  the  Hook,  bringing  news 
ot  peace.  The  house,  apprised  of  this,  immediately  adjourned  without  takine  the 
question  ;  and  the  next  day  the  news  being  confirmed,  the  bill  itself,  on  motion  of  Mr 
Lowndes  was  postponed  indefinitely  ;  and  the  subject  of  a  bank  was  no  further  aeitated 
during  the  remaining  short  period  of  the  session."— Pitkin. 

Mr.  Wharton,  of  Pennsylvania,  author  of  several  articles  on  commercial 
legislation,  observes  with  reference  to  the  chartering  (in  1816),  of  the  new  bank 
of  the  United  States— 

"Congress  met  on  the  4lh  of  December,  1815,  and  while,  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  the  relief  to  be  experienced  from  legislation  was  rated  at  the  highest  pitch,  the 
legislature  itself  entered  into  the  field  with  an  ardour  and  enthusiasm  unprecedented 
since  the  formation  of  the  government.  The  return  of  peace  had  produced  a  buoyancy 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population,  which  is  only  to  be  compared  with  that 
experienced  by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who,  on  a  bright  March  morning,  throw  open  the  win- 
dows  of  their  school-room,  and  discover  that  the  frost  has  already  begun  to  loosen  its 
nets  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  Men  looked  northwards,  and  southwards,  and  west- 
wards, at  the  great  and  fertile  tracts  which  had  just  been  reclaimed  from  the  hazards  of 
border  war ;  and.  as  the  want  of  the  ancient  mechanist  had  been  once  supplied— as  a  base 
had  been  discovered  on  which  should  rest  the  lever  by  which  a  world  could  be  moved  the 
only  thing  remaining  was,  that  the  lever  itself  should  be  constructed.  The  capitol'was 
looked  up  to  ps  the  necessary  shop  from  whence  the  machinery  should  issue.  By  Con- 
gress a  bank  must  be  chartered,  whose  influence  should  counteract  the  costiveness  which 
had  impeded  the  monetary  circulation.  To  Congress  was  committed  the  task  of  re- 
moving,  on  the  one  hand,  the  national  debt,  and  of  cancelling,  on  the  other,  the  existinc 
taxes,  rhrough  Congress,  not  only  the  desolation  which  had  followed  a  protracted  war 
was  to  be  remed,.  d,  but  fresh  and  permanent  springs  of  prosperity  were  to  be  onened. 
Ihatwise  and  equal  trust  in  personal  industry  and  personal  honesty,  by  which' alone 
permanent  prosperity  can  be  insured,  was  forgotten,  and  the  people  rushed  to  the  legis- 
ature  for  the  production  of  a  panacea  which  should  restore  the  drooping  energies  of  the 
land  and  multiply  its  resources. 

"The  tone  and  bearing  of  the  new  Congress  was  calculated  to  promote  the  popular 
expectation.     The  old  lines  of  party  demarcation  vanished,  and  each  interest,  no  longer 
checked  by  past  professions  or  personal  experience,  was  willing  to  enter  with  the  fullest 
enthusiasm  into  the  new  plans  of  national  aggrandisement.     The  old  party  leaders  had 
retired  from  the  stage,  and  in  their  place  was  found  a  generation  who  had  known  them 
not.     Ihere  were  but  few  members  of  either  house  who  could  date  their  legislative^  his- 
tory to  the  days  of  the  first  president,  and  among  them  Mr.  Rufus  King,  in  the  senate 
and  Mr.  Randolph,  in  the  house,  were  the  only  men   whose  parliamentary  abilities 
equa  led  their  parliamentary  experience.     The  demolition  of  the  federal  party  durine 
Mr.  Jefferson  s  administration,  and  the  war  enthusiasm  under  Mr.  Madison,  had  cone  a 
great  way  to  destroy,   in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who  then  rose  into  actionf  those 
restraints  which  party  discipl"  -e  or  hereditary  prejudice  might  have  created.     When  we 
look  over  the  votes  of  the  thii'   mth  and  iburteenth  congresses,  we  are  surprised  to  find 
that  the  old  party  landmarks  are  reversed,  and  that  the  nominal  federalists  are  discovered 
battling  against  measures  once  deemed  instinct  with  federalism,  while  the  nominal  demo- 
crats give  their  earnest  support  to  plans  at  which  the  father  of  democracy  shuddered. 
Ihere  was,  in  fact,  a  broad  and  defined  boundary  line  between  the  statesmen  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  and  (hose  of  the  war  of  1812.     Ordinarily,  the  texture  of  the  legislature 
preserves  an  aspect  of  uniformity  from  session  to  session,  from  the  faof  that  ilimjo-l.  chano-e« 
lake  place,  they  take  place  gradually,  and   that  though  new  members  must  necessarily 
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of  them  endowed  with  great  ablluyl''  ^^"^  '"""^  "^e,  and  most 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1816,  a  motion  was  made  and  agreed  to,  «  that 
so  much  of  the  president's  message  as  related  to  a  uniform  national  currency  be 
referred  to  a  select  committee;  and  it  was  ordered  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  of  South 
Carolina,  Mr.  Macon,  of  North  CaroUna  (wi..  soon  after  was  removed  to  the 
senate)  Mr.  Pleasants,  of  Virginia,  Mr.  Hopkinson.of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Robert- 
son of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Tucker,  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  Pickering,  of  Massachusetts, 

tTMfM:Z:Tr.J;:^  ^'-^^  ^^  --'''''  ''-  fonowing  passage 

a  un^orm  nat.ona  currency  should  be'restored  to  the  community.     The  absence  o    the 
precious  metals  will   .t,s  believed,  be  a  temporary  evil;  but.  Until  "hev  can  a^ain  h^ 

vld^'rs^b^t^tSe'wlil'i."  M  °'  ^^f  ""^^'  ''l^^«''«»  °"  '•'^  -«d«-  ofTongresSo  pro! 
ofThrpiSn.   k        ?  *''f  ^*l"?"y  *"S'»S«  '^^«  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants 

.•f„-^u       Al    '    ^  probable  operation  of  a  national  bank  will  merit  consideration  •  and 

fneither  of  these  expedients  be  deemed  effectual,  it  may  become  necessary    oascerSn 

of  c reS  Tn  ttlT'''  "'  '"^^  .government  (no  lounger  required  as  LinstrumeTt 

circulation  "  '  "P°"  "'°'"''  °*  general  policy,  as  a  cortimon  medium  of 

On  December  25,  1815,  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  chairman  of  the  bank  committee, 
received  from  the  secretary  a  letter  both  long  and  elaborate,  presenting  a  scheme 
for  a  national  bank,  which  was  reported  without  amendment  to  the  house,  and 
of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

1.  The  charter  of  the  bank.— I.  To  continue  twenty-one  years. 

2.  To  be  exclusive.  ''         ^ 
IL  The  capital  of  the  bank.— \.  To  be  35.000.000  dollars  at  present. 

be  i:^'irro7Xi?.^7z:: ''''''''''  '^"^"'  ^-^''^^  ^''^^^^^^  --  ^« 

By  the  United  States,  one-fifth,  or  70,000  shares  .         .  7  000  000 

By  corporations  and  individuals,  four-fifths,  or  280,000  shares       .  28,'o00,'o00 

4.  Tobecompou.iedofp?bIi!debt".andofgoldani  8ilv;r,  as\o  the'JubSion. 
of  corporations  and  individuals,  in  the  proportions-  '  doHars 

Of  funded  debt,  three-fourths,  equal  to         .       .  o]  000  Sft 

Ofgold  and  silver,  one-fourth  equal  to  .        .'        *  J'S'S 


Total 


28,000,000 
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The  subscriptions  of  6  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  par. 

The  subscriptions  of  3  per  cent  stock  to  be  at  56  per  cent. 

The  subscriptions  of  7  percent  stock  to  be  al,l06.51  percent. 

ment  aTt'"ratTS;  it  Fs-^rcrL"^^  "^  '^'^^"^^  "*  P'^"-  'y  ^^^  ^vern- 

Ojt;:^::^^^:!^^'^'''''  "'  "^^'^'^'-'^  -  ^  ^-^y^^^^  ^y  -talments. 


(1.)  Specie,  at  subscribing- 
On  each  share,  5  dollars 
At  six  months,  5  dollars 
At  twelve  months,  5  dollars 
At  eighteen  months,  10  dollars 

,„.„,,  Total 

(2.)  Public  debt,  at  subscribing— 
Each  share,  25  dollars 
At  six  months,  25  dollars 
At  twelve  month!-,  25  dollars      . 

Total 


dollars. 
1 ,400,000 
1,400,000 
1,400,000 
2,800,000 

7,000,000 

7,000,000 
7,000,000 
7,000,000 

21,000,000 


7.  1  he  subscriptions  of  the  United  StntM  inU^^^-.A  •  •  »  i 
beyond  a  period  of  seven  vears  •  tV.^  ffl :  .  i  .  l^'^  '"  instalments,  not  extending 
and  the  payments  to  be  made  at  ihJ  ni""'"/'?  ^'  P"'^  ^'  "'«  '™«  of  subscribing, 
silver;  of  i^n  6  pe    c^t  stock    redeemibTe"a^^  '^^''  '"  ^"'^  «"d 

treasury  notes.  n';,t  fundabeno^  bearing  ntres    Lor  o^lrabir  °/  '^'^r?""-^''  ^  '« 
Jjce  vable  in  all  payments  to  the  ban'Kh  a  r^^^^^^^^^^  of  ^S'bank  tT.'*'"' 

t^ZT'-'  P^'^'  ^---0  time,  u^ntil  they  trSctrt^dtrUm-:^ 

notLl^lt— fin'LrotlL^.tt^'JtrL        '!f  ?p'r'  *«  -  — t 

III.  The  government  of  the  bank.-l.  The  bank  shall  be  established  «t  Ph!i..j  i  u- 

persons  appointed  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  *  *'*' °^  "'* 

Statl;,l'.;::„riry1e^'4^^^^^^^^^  °!;r  P-^^-r^ ^he  U„ited 

the  president  of  the  Lp^ctlveLnches  "''  '""""'^  ''"■•'^'""'  '^'  P«''««"  '«  be 

bra,?che^.°"' ''"'  ""''''"'  ''''''""  "^ '''«  ""''^^  States  shall  be  directors  of  the  bank  or  it. 
J.„W-,  ^  u*  "ockholders  may  vote  for  directors  in  person  or  by  proxy  •  but  no  stock- 
liolder.  who  I,  not  resident  wfthin  the  United  States  at  the  time  oCcLn,.l«n  vote  by 
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proxy  ;  nor  shall  any  one  vote  as  proxy  a  greater  number  of  votes  than  he  would  be 
entitled  to  vote  id  his  own  right,  according  to  a  scale  of  voting,  to  be  graduated  by  the 
number  of  shares  which  the  voters  respectively  hold. 

u  ilr'  ^^t  ^""'^  *"**  ''*  ^^''"a'  branches,  or  the  state  banks  employed  as  branches, 
Shall  furnish  the  officer  at  the  head  of  the  treasury  department  with  statements  of  their 
oflicers,  in  such  form  and  at  such  periods  as  shall  be  required. 

I  ^^'  ?if  P"^^^^S>es  and  duties  of  the  bank.—].  The  bank  shall  enjoy  the  usual  privi- 
leges, and  be  subject  to  the  usual  restrictions  of  a  body  corporate  and  politic,  instituted 
for  such  purposes,  and  the  forgery  of  its  notes  shall  be  made  penal. 

2.  Ihe  notes  of  the  bank  shall  be  receivable  in  all  payments  to  the  United  States, 
unless  Congress  shall  hereafter  otherwise  provide  by  law. 

3.  The  bank  and  its  branches,  and  state  banks  employed  as  branches,  shall  eive  the 
necessary  aid  and  facility  tc  the  treasury  for  transferring  the  public  funds  from  place  to 
place,  and  for  making  payments  to  the  public  creditors,  without  charging  commissions, 
or  claiming  allowances  on  account  of  differences  of  exchange,  &c. 

y.  The  organisation  and  operation  of  the  bank.~l.  Subscriptions  to  be  opened  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  at  as  few  places  as  shall  be  deemed  just  and  convenient. 
Ihe  commissioners  maybe  named  in  the  act,  or  appointed  by  the  president. 

f  1  >i^«"''  *°  ^^  organised,  and  commence  its  operations  in  specie  as  soon  as  the 
sum  ot  1,400,000  dollars  has  been  actually  received  from  the  subscribers  in  gold  and 
silver. 

3.  The  bank  shall  not  at  any  time  suspend  its  specie  payments,  unless  the  same  shall 
be  previously  authorised  by  Congrew,  if  in  session,  or  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  If  Congress  be  not  in  session.  In  the  latter  case  the  suspension  shall  continue 
SIX  weeks  after  the  meeting  bf  Congress,  and  no  longer,  unlesi  authorised  by  law. 

VI.  The  bonus  for  the  charter  of  the  bank.— The  subscribers  shall  pay  a  premium  to 
the  government  for  its  charter.  Estimating  the  profits  of  the  bank  from  the  probable 
advance  in  the  value  of  its  stock  and  the  result  of  its  business,  when  in  full  operation,  at 
seven  per  cent,  a  bonus  of  1,600,000,  payable  in  equal  instalments  of  two,  three,  and 
tour  years  after  the  bank  commences  its  operations,  might,  under  ail  circumstances,  be 
considered  as  about  four  per  cent  upon  its  capital,  and  would  contribute  a  reasonable 
premium. 

On  Mr.  Calhoun,  as  the  chairman  of  the  bank  committee,  did  the  duty  devolve  of  pre- 
senting the  charier  to  the  house,  and  supporting  it  after  it  was  presented.  Mr.  Clalhoun 
though  not  much  beyond  thirty  years  of  age,  had  been  present,  and  had  taken  an  active' 
part  in  the  house  during  the  two  preceding  sessions;  and  from  his  great  ability,  his  bold- 
ness, his  freedom  from  those  points  of  offence  which  so  often  detract  from  the  power  of  a 
par  lamentary  leader,  he  had  been  selected  by  the  administration  as  its  organ,  not  only 
on  the  bank  question,  but  upon  most  of  the  remaining  points  to  which  the  attention  of 
Congress  was  directed. 

There  were  objections  to  the  bill  urged,  at  the  time,  with  great  force.  It  was  main- 
tamed  that  the  establishment  of  the  bank  would  in  no  degree  facilitate  exchanges.  "  Sup- 
posing that  the  paper  of  any  one  particular  bank,  state,  or  town,  was  fifteen  per  cent 
below  par,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  purchase  exchange  on  a  distant  point,  it  was 
deducible,from  actual  calculation,  that  to  buy  at  once  a  draft  on  the  place  to  be  reached 
would  cost  no  more  than  to  exchange  the  depreciated  paper  into  the  notes  of  the  national 
institution.  In  either  case  the  fifteen  per  cent  depreciation  was  to  be  overcome ;  and 
since  the  bank  did  not  lessen  the  difficulty,  the  argument  in  its  favour,  drawn  from  ex- 
change operations,  was  of  no  value." 

It  was  agreed  also,  "  that  great  danger  would  accrue  from  the  want  of  respon- 
sibility of  both  president  and  directors.  Great  sums  of  money  would  constantly 
ebb  and  flow  through  their  hands,  and  it  was  to  be  feared  lest,  by  those  temptations 
winch  in  the  strain  of  mercantile  vicissitudes  were  presented,  facilities  so  great  might  be 
abused.  It  was  suggested  that  the  directors  should  be  salaried,  and  be  made  responsible; 
but  so  anxious  was  the  house  to  pass  a  bill  which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  new  stock- 
noiuers,  that  the  proposition  found  little  snnnoi-t  Aa  i«io  ,ii.n...a:/^»  ....,.™,«.-„,|  i.„,^. 
ever  the  doubts  felt  by  a  few  at  first  began'^to  be  more  generaUy  e.itertarneti7and'"tho 
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large  minority  which  was  found  against  the  bill  on  its  passage    exhibited  ihe  ^r^t 

%Twaf  arre^iS^t";n"r  -^"^  \^°PV"  ^""  th?:dmTnSLthfr 

1  was  argued,  in  the  third  place,  that  all  that  the  country  wanted  was  to  be  left 

alone  and  that  it  was  most  unwise  to  fasten  upon  her.  for  twenty  five  year  a  measure 
which  was  meant,  and  constructed  to  meet,  k  temporary  emergency  ^  The  er"at  ex! 
erl^ons  which  the  war  had  induced,  had  been  succeeded  by  aS  of  lassifide  a?d 
exhaustion  ;  but  was  it  ust  to  suppose  that  such  a  state  would  con  inue!  and  to  frame  a 
system  ofstimulants,  which  must  be  used  not  only  for  the  present    bu   for  the  future? 

1  aftTI''^*'"'"  '° ^ i^''^^^'  ''PP^y  *^«  P™P'^  "«»'='>'"«'y  for  he  purpose .  So 
M  '  Hook  5Z  Tt'  V^''  '^^i'^'h'  to  a  continual  upwarl  strain,  ^n^the  ^ords  of 
J!m„^  '^  ^^'  ^"  this  young  nation,  with  its  vast  resources  and  solid  wealth,  the 
remedies  would  come  o^  '"  a  great  degree,  if  we  have  patience  to  wai    for 

ihlZ'        »      r*  P*>'«=y«jn  such  a  case,  is  to  let  alone ;  to  legislate,  at  ail  events,  for 

Tature?"  ^^      themselves,  than  to  the  insubstantial  labours  of  their  legis- 

On  the  appearance  of  the  bill  in  the  house,  it  was  saluted  by  a  series  of  amendwents 
themostof  which  were  unsuccessful,  and  the  bill  was  finall/ carried!  and  the  cSer 
signed  by  the  presidenton  the  lOlh  of  April,  1816. 

The  bank  of  the  United  States  did  not  immediately  commence  business.  It 
was  considered  necessary  first  to  provide  for  the  disordered  state  of  the  currency, 
and  against  future  depreciations.  A  special  agent  was  sent  to  Europe  to  con- 
tract for  specie,  7,311,750  dollars  value  of  which  was,  between  July,  1817,  and 
Decemder,  1818,  imported  into  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  national 
bank,  at  an  expense  of  525,277  dollars.  Mr.  Pitkin  observes  that— 
wJhpvS'1'*'^  *°  this  expense,  during  the  year  1817-18,  a  scheme  of  stock-jobbing 
Twell  as  2  n"hl,V  • "  '", -'t  '•'"'■"'  °J  '\'  '^""^'  "^'sWy  injurious  to  the  ban!  itself! 
Z^^!a  h\u  P  ""'  '"  '^•'"'^  '°™^  °f  *''«  directors,  and  even  some  of  those  ap 
pointed  by  the  government,  were  concerned.  i""8t-  ap 

"  In  this  scheme,  a  large  amount  of  the  money  of  the  bank  was  used,  being  loaned 

to  those  concerned  in  if,  on  pledges  of  the  very  s'tock  purchased  with  the  C.  at  125 

dollars  per  share.     In  consequence  of  these  profligate  speculations,  the  price  of  shares 

about  the  1st  of  September,  1817,  rose  to  156^  dollars.^  The  bubble,  however   at  S 

burst,  and,  in  December.  1818,  the  price  fell  to^.  1 0  dollars  per  share.  ' 

niillinn^  nTTr^"*"!.  °^'''''  mismanagemcnl,  the  bank  lost  between  two  and  three 

mi  ions  of  dolars;    he  loss  at  the  office  at  Baltimore  alone,  amounted  to  1  671  221 

dollar.  ;  and  the  bank  was  unable  for  a  long  time  to  make  dividends.  ''^^''^21 

ln««  o'i<?  u^^  '"u'*'  ^'rection  and  presidency,  the  bank  gradually  recovered  from  its 

bsses,  and  has  smce  been  managed  n  a  manner,  not  only  highly  beneficial  tothegov^ri  - 

ment.  but  greatly  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large.     In  the  course  of 

ixteen  years    this  institution  has  collected  and  received  in  its  vaults  public  money  to 

he  amount  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars:  and  th  s  vast  amount  i^ 

as  disbursed  and  distributed  through  the  United  States,  in  theVaym  n    not  oi  ly  of  I  e 

lirThi        /[r'P'"'''  °^^'''  government,  but  the  interest  and%rincipal  of  tL  pul! 

ic  debt,  and  the  numerous  government  pensions.  &c. ;  and  this  has  been  done  without 

In  Tv?  '"P'"''  r^  "  '"'^h  ^'°"^^  ^^  "'«  government.     It  has  also  aided  'Ee  gZ„. 
ment  by  temporarv  loans ;  and  m  this  way,  in  one  instance,  saved  the  public  credit.     A 

Octohr  IrTo"''    1 '"^  "'^  -"'"r"  ?^  '^^  ^ommm  debt,  became  due  on  the  21st  oC 
Uctober,  1820,  nnd  was  previously  advertised  to  be  paid  on  that  day;  fmL  m  consemimce 

made  apphcatwn  to  the  bank,  staHng  that  it '  had  not  the  means  of  paying  the  balance,'  at 

tnetr  agents,  m  such  a  tmnner  as  to  save  the  public  credit,  and  to  satisfy  the  holders. 
VOL.  II.  0  Y 
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The  bank  immediately  complied  with  this  request,  and  made  such  arrangements  a*  saved 
tne  credit  of  the  publtc  treasury, 

"That  this  institution,  with  iu  twenty-five  branches  located  in  different  parts  of  the 
union,  has,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  essentialty  contributed  to  advance  the  United  States  to 
their  present  prosperous  condition,  no  one  acquainted  with  its  operations  and  effect  can 
entertain  a  doubt  It  has  affortled  aid,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  agriculturalist;  and  thereby  contributed  to  the  advancement  of 
the  internal  as  we  1  as  external  resources  of  the  country.  One  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  It  was  established,  and  which  is  of  common  beneHt,  has  been  accomplished-it  has 
rendered  and  cont-.ued  the  currency  as  uniform  as  any  currency  consisting  of  paper  can 
be.     The  aids  It  has  afforded  the  merchant  and  the  manufacturer,  by  loanj  and  by  fur- 

Jirif^nhir*  <^'/°™'gV"'*J^°f!f ?"■*='"•"'"*"««"'  "«  too  common  and  to^  well 
nXd  th.  FiTiT*'*  :i  nu°'  '^'""'l:'*  ^'  fo'-go'ten,  that  this  institution  has  also  fur- 
h  m  !ho  ?!  ■  f  '"'^  ^'""^  merchant  with  a  credit  in  Europe,  and  thereby  saved 
IZS^.  T  '^^  v''"V'^^^"'T^  *P*^'*  t"*''"^^  distant  markets;  and  the  public 
mlS  nfM^r  ^  'f  !f  u  ^T  ««»barra8sments,  sometimes  occasioned  by  a  sudden  de- 
mand  of  millions  of  dollars  for  exportation  to  those  countries 

♦k.  "^."  <he  message  of  President  Jackson  to  Congress,  in  December,  1829,  referring  to 
the  na  lonal  bank,  the  message  declared,  that  •  both  the  constUutionaUty  and  expe^lZ 
of  the  law  creating  this  bank  are  well  quesHoned  by  a  large  portion  of  our  fellowSzeus^ 
and  It  must  be  admitted  by  ail,'  the  message  added,  '  that  il  had  failed  in  the  greaS  of 

?„  ?hi  i'  !!^  "  TifT  t"1  """f  T'"''"'^-  '^^'^  declaration  created  no  little  surprise 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  had  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  nature  and  benefit  of 

The  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  appointed  committees  each  to 
report  on  this  communication,  and  they  expressed  opinions  decidedly  in  oppo- 
sition to  th— e  of  the  president. 

On  the  .,.  of  January,  1833,  the  directors  of  the  bank  prepared  and  deli- 
vered to  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  a  statement  of  their  condition, 
which  exhibited 

Claims  against  the  Bank. 

The  notes  in  circulation 

The  deposits,  public  and  private 

The  debt  to  the  holders  of  the  funded  debt 'of  the  United  Slates'  fo'^ 
principal  and  interest       .         .  ' 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Total 

Its  Resources. 
Specie        .... 

Notes  of  state  banks      .         .    *    .    ' 

Balances  due  by  state  banks       ... 

Funds  in  Europe,  and  foreign  bills  of  exchange    "     .    '    .    ' 

Real  estate 

Debts  due  by  individuals  on  notes  discounted  ..." 

w    .     "      .       »»            on  dom.  bills  of  exchange     . 
Mortgages,  &c ° 


dollars.  cts. 

17,459,571  79 

13,547,517  9.5 

6,723,703  16 

37,807,322  74 


Claims  as  above  deducted 


Total 


.a  there  remained,  according  to  this  oa»;.v.o*<>  »  -it»»i< <■ 


8,951,847  60 

2,291,655  40 

1,596,252  08 

3,190,225  43 

3,036,241  52 

43,626,870  32 

18,069,043  25 

103,330  75 

80,865,465  99 

37,807,322  74 

43,053,143  25 
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tnts  as  saved 


7,322 

74 

1,847 

60 

1,655 

40 

6,252 

08 

0,225 

43 

6,241 

52 

6,870 

32 

[),043 

25 

;3,330 

75 

5,465 

99 

7,322 

74 

This  statement  being  considered  highly  satisfactory,  the  funds  of  individuals 
as  well  as  of  the  government,  continued  to  be  intrusted  to  the  national  bank- 
and  the  price  of  its  stock  was  a  proof  of,  the  confidence  in  its  condition  and 
management.  In  loans  and  discounts,  by  the  actual  distribution  and  application 
of  Its  capital,  the  southern  and  western  states,  that  is,  the  states  south  and  west 
of  PhUadelphia,  had  received  an  amount  exceeding  43,000,000  dollars,  in  May 
of  1832,  which  were  then  in  circulation.  In  the  states  bordering  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  its  valleys  and  streams,  it  had  exceeded  30,000,000  dollars,  of  which, 
nineteen  or  twenty  were  in  discounting  promissory  notes,  and  the  remainder  was 
composed  of  discounts  of  bills  of  exchange,  foreign  and  domestic*  President 
Jackson,  in  his  message,  December,  1832,  not  only  called  in  question  the  consti- 
tutionality and  expediency  of  the  bank,  but  also  its  solvency.  In  1833,  the  trea- 
sury withdrew  from  the  bank  8,000,000  doUars,  within  a  fraction.  The  national 
bank  and  the  state  banks  curtailed,  at  the  same  time,  the  amount  of  credit  upon 
which  the  business  of  the  country  was  earned  on.  Property  declined  in  value. 
Innumerable  failures  occurred  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  bank  accommoda- 
tions. Those  which  stood,  maintained  their  credit  only  by  enormous  sacrifices. 
Public  works  and  private  enterprises  were  arrested.  The  means  of  labour  were 
cut  oflFfrom  those  who  most  required  it,  and  a  general  pecuniary  distress  seemed 
to  pervade  the  country. 

United  States  (1844),  «  tha  no  re-charter  of  the  national  bank  was  to  be  obtained  a  plan 
was  projected  to  comb.ne  the  advantages  of  the  long  established  correspondence' name 
t'he  nZ.ZVl '  P  ^"T'  ^^?>'  ^^  incorporating  its  stock  with  a  new  institution  unl; 
the  name  of  «The  President,  Directors,  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Pennsylvama,'  which  was  chartered  on  the  18th  of  February,  1836,  by  the  legis  a! 
ture  of  that  state.  The  transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institutSn  was  made  into  the 
new  state  bank.+  More  than  fifteen  per  cent  was  restored  to  the  government,  beyond 
US  subscnpfon,  at  the  period  of  the  transfer;  and  three  and  a  half  per  cent  had  been 
paid  to  the  treasury  every  s.x   months,  for  along  course  of  years.     In  consequence 

ll"jf""'u^V°  ^'  *^^"'!''  '■'■'""  "^^  "«"  ''^''  institution!  the  stockhoE  we5e 
content  to  subscribe  anew  in  the  state  bank  ;  and  it  is  alleged  that  all  of  them  mLhrit 
this  juncture  have  received  their  investments  back,  not  only  at  par,  but  with  ?  iLe 
advance  Tim  the  government  actually  did;  and  no  power  was  poUessed  by  theT 
M^rTSn  I",  rTm  Tl'T^^^^^lK'^  ^y  ^'''y  individual.  Indeed,  it  was  allegedly 
Mr  Nicholas  B.ddle  (who  had  held  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  state  bank 
as  he  had  done  that  of  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as  April,  1841.  that  the  state 

1  I'i''' o*'^  Statistics— Webster's  Speeches ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  100. 
oftit  I  nitpH's."„'.  °''*^'"T  ■  '■"^''^  '^"l*'^"*  °^  the pubfic  deposits,  froh.  the  vaults  of  the  bank 
™rii  ".1  u^\  Produced  a  general  distrust  ancf  want  of  confidence,  not  only  in  the  moneved 
concerns  o,  the  banks,  but  of  individuals;  and  for  a  time  occasioned  s, el.  a  deLsememTthe 
Kreat  money  ransactions,  in  their  infinite  ramifications,  as  to  cause  great  .STry  distress 
troughout  this  extensive  country.  To  a  superficial  observer.  t»,e  cause  nppeaVrdaLuate  To 
irof '*''  "°  "'•  1°  "'"^^T''"  ''"d  «»'««"ed  similar  effects,  even  from  sfiSl.ter  c^  ses'ln  com" 
mercia.  countries,  where  credit  was  the  basis  of  their  various  moneyed  operations. 

...,blirmii*rr?T.        ',°^  r'!^?.'''";^T'"'  ^'*«»  ""^'n-  ^^  ^«y«'  ""aiidate.  removed  the 

lor  a  time  in  tiint  rmmf  ru  auoW  n  ^:. .-.,„.  :_ ,j • i.  .  ....       ^     .    _  "» 

experienced."— I)  457 " —'iriint,  jrauiu,  oau  iJtxuwiary  msircss,  as  it  naa  never  Deiore 
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irowS"orthrSr- '  '^r;  '^^  '.•*'  '"^^  °^  •''^  administration  in  March.  1839.  The 
Irr.-  I  V^^'^fe  »nstitut.on,  however,  soon  occurred,  bringing  disaster  upon  a 
large  crcle  of  stockholders  who  had  intrusted   their  funds  to  its  keeping      WUhout 

ttr;:f  s  rich  iir" "'  ^'^h  p""''"'"  '^'^r"  °'  ^•i,^*  «^«"^'  •'  "-^ '« ---i^"<i 

of  thp  L^^ki  .1,  u^  't  occurred  was  a  cns.s  bringing  disaster  upon  the  greater  part 
wh  ch  fad  „„?^«T^.  °"'  *''u  "°"""^y  '.  '"'^  '*  "  believed  that  it.  full  arose  out  of  caSses 
Ttn?  f  1  !  ^'^^f'  T."  ^''^  ""*'°"*'  ''*"'^-  J"--"™  March,  1839,  to  March,  1841  tire 
Sdlhl'  '''  '  •''"''  ^''''•^^^  ^™'"  "^  ^°  '«^«"»«««  P"  «=««t  -"'I  this  OSS  fe  I  .' 
Eed  stif  f  "P°»  .those  who  had  been  the  original  stockholders  of  the  bank  of  the 
tir  his  r  '   \T  "^'^^  ^^'^  *f  "^*'"^'-     ^"t  that  new  institution  did  not  rest  upon 

had  a  more  IZf  T  °^  """°"?'  "'^  ''  "."^'  "°'  ^"^^''^'^  "^^  '^^  "^'ional  confidence  m" 
Had  a  more  local  and  a  narrow  basis,  and  it  is  believed  bv  many  judicious  and  hon^f 

JilL"' '''  '"''  '°  "'"'  "^  ""'^  «"'">^^'  --  «--S  theVi?nc:;:rcauses  of  "s 
We  do  not  propose  here  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  various  projects 
that  have  been  urged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  for  or  against  a  national 
bank.  Since  the  expiration  of  the  last  national  bank,  in  1836,  a  bank  charter, 
which  passed  both  houses  of  Congress,  was  vetoed  by  President  Jackson;  and 
another  bank  bill,  passed  by  both  houses,  was  presented  to  and  vetoed  by  Pre- 
sident Tyler.  The  question,  however,  of  a  national  bank  and  the  tariff  have 
been  the  source  of  more  party  discussion,  of  late  years,  than  any  subject.  In 
regard  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the  emission  of  bank 
paper.  Mr.  Webster,  in  June,  1844,  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Trenton,  expressed 
the  following  opinions : — 

.■J7^-^'^  V"  •''*"^^"  *"'•  ^^''''  ^'  *'^"  ^*  "benefits  anJ  advantages,  in  that  mixed 
circulation  of  com  and  paper  which  now  exists  among  us.  That  that  mixed  circuEn 
wi  continue,  seems  certain.  Tl.ut  far  the  greater  part  will  consis  of  Zei-  3  1 1  e?e 
shal  come  another  day  of  disaster  to  the  banks,  seems  certain,  also.  That  tlUs  d  ' 
•  "  fi'1"'.'"  "'  P''^'.^"*  «*«'«•.  ^^hile  the  banks  which  issue  paper  are  solvent,  and  do  not 
issue  It  in  excess,  is  convenient,  and  as  beneficial  as  any  local  circulation  can  be   mav 

ro.mH^i:''"""?''-  ^t  ""l"^"  °^  '^''''  *^'"g«  '^  """^^  «'^tain  than  that  danger  hani 
round  the  syslem,  calling  for  care  and  discretion,  oversight  and  watchfulness  from  the 
government  or  in  the  absence  of  the  exercise  of  any  powers  of  the  gomnmenrfrom 
the  banks  themselves,  and  from  the  community.  I  have  ever  been  and  8u1"amTf 
opinion  that  this  guardianship  and  superintendence  of  the  currency!"*  one  Ti\Tj. 

m^  ttZT'-1\''f  "'"'^'^'■y  """=''"'  °'"  "'^  »""'°"^y  °f  the  national  gover. 
ment.     But  that  point  I  do  not  now  propose  to  argue,  or  to  touch.     But  I  wish  to  stale 

It  J  TTfV^^  ^^rS"  '^  ^'  ^"'^  ^''«"'=«  't  arises,  to  the  end  that  the  cou  Ury  maS 
not  be  led  to  forget  the  existence  of  that  danger,  although  it  be  not,  at  the  pLen^t 
moment,  standing  in  an  appalling  attitude  before  us.  ^      " 

"Gold  and  silver  are  the  universal  standard  of  value,  and  medium  of  payments 
among  all  c.vil.sec  nations.     All  the  coin  in  the  world  belongs  to  all  the  commercial 

e:  iZs'"a  i"ure"'Vbtii'7'"^""'""''^  ^  ''T  ^'f '^,p-p-t--d  to  its  coZ:; 

uusiness  and  use.     If  bdls  of  exchange  were  unknown,  then  coin  would  exchange  hands 

t  X  T.  i7  °  '"""""y' ,'"  "';*^'!"  '?  P^y  '^^^'^  ''"d  ^«"'«  balances,  as  the  fo u r "e  of 
trade  should  have  created  such  balance.,  on  the  one  side  or  the  other.  Coin  is  the 
universal  solvent  of  commercial  balances,  the  general  paymaster,  whose  office  it  is  to 
square  accounts,  arising  from  the  interchange  of  commodities.  If  produce  exDorlcd 
becomes  debtor  to  produce  i.nported,  coin  must  pay  the  difference  ;  a'nd  where  SS 
throw  a  cred.  over  import  coin  returns  to  adjust  the  accounts.  All  this  is  as  sinX  h^ 
the  order  of  things,  as  is  the  proceeding  of  a  fanner,  who  goes  to  the  markertow  .Twi 
the  produce  of  his  farm,  and  with  money  in  his  pocket,  if  he  wishes  .o  h"  °oS  tl 
lic  nas  to  sell,  t.i  bringing  home  more  money,  if  his  sale  exceed  his  purchase's.  " 
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"But  in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  there  are  things  which  affect  the  simDh'citv  of 
U..8  proceedrng  and  render  it  a  little  more  complicated,  without  changin</  ZnatLe 
The  use  of  bills  of  exchange  is  universal.     Bills  of  exchange  prevent,  i^averrereai 
degree,  m  a  settled  state  of  trade,  the  actual  transmission  of  coin  Lm  country  to  cJuSry 
They  run  the  round  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  bringing  nations  to  a  setUement  S 
one  wuh  all  the  rest  orje  paying  its  debts  to  another%%rargl    u  Ld^^^^^^^^ 
hands  of  a  third,  and  leaving  coin  to  be  called  for, 'only  where  balances  of  debt  are 
considerable,  or  appear   to  be  accumulating   at  some  one  point.     S,ndo„  may  be 
regarded  as  the  centre  of  exchanges  for  Europe,  and  the  city  of  New  Yo°k,  for^his 
ccmntry;  Pans,  Hamburg    and  Amsterdam  being  auxiliaries  tJ  London ;  and  Boston 
Phi  adelphia,  Baltimore,  Mobile,  and  New  Orleans,  auxiliaries  to  New  York!  ' 

The  state  of  exchange,  then,  at  any  time,  between  New  York  and  London,  shows 
substantially  the  state  o    trade,  in  the  aggregate,  between  this  country  and  Kpe,  a"d 

I^nn!  f°"'/?^"'"y|"f '"»'  "'  '°°".  *^  ""*«'  °°  ^^^  0"«  «'d«  0^  ti'e  other.     S^ecu- 

hi  «t«5r»  »•  r  "''="t^'«"»  respecting  future  events,  such  as  the  probable  amount  of 

the  staple  aitic  es,  for  the  year,  or  the  results  of  manufacturing  industry,  the  probable 

M^ulr'T  '"^  ''^u  '"?  *'^'"g»'.f  ^<=t>  to  a  certain  degree,  thl  actual  rate  a? 
which  bills  of  exchange  are  bought  and  sold,  and  thus  qualify  that  which  would  other- 
wise be  the  mere  result  of  facts,  with  more  or  less  of  the  influence  of  opinion.  StJl  the 
general  and  the  safe  index  of  the  state  of  trade  i.  the  state  of  the  exchanges  ' 

„.l„.1  Slf  ?i,"""'"^'^  understanding  of  the  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in 
mmd  that  the  nominal  exchange  between  the  United  States  and  England  djes  not  cor- 
7Zll  '^?  real  commercal  exchange;  by  reason  of  the  difference  which  the  laws 
of  the  two  countries  have  established  in  regard  to  the  value  of  gold,  and  of  the  incorrect 
estimate,  usually  made  here,  in  the  business  of  exchange,  of  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling.  In  exchange  the  pound  sterling  is  received  at  4  dollars,  44  cents;  it?  real 
value  may  be  put  at  4  dollars  80  cents,  and  so  the  laws  of  Congress  regard  t.  This 
difference  amounts  to  eight  per  cent.  So  that  when  a  bill  of  exchlnge  is  bought  in  New 
York,  payable  in  I^ndon,  in  sterling  money,  if  the  premium  given  for  it  do  not  exceed 
eight  per  cent  it  is  really  purchased  at  about  par;  and  in  thi8%tate  of  exchanges  there 
IS  no  danger  of  the  export  of  specie.  ° 

"  Gold  and  silver,  as  I  have  already  said,  constitute  the  standard  of  value,  and 
medium  of  payment  among  nations.  The  same  is  true,  in  effect,  in  domestic  trade,  and 
among  individuals.  But  here  comes  in  the  modern  use  of  bank  paper  as  the  reore- 
sen tative  of  gold  and  silver,  which  supplies  the  place  of  coin,  and  almost  supersedes  it 
in  domestic  transactions.     Most  commercial  countries  authorise  the  circulation  of  oaoer 

^h"pnnI^'''''"^*TV^^•?^*'c°''''''f^x.'^'■^'"e  to  circumstances,  and  to  the  habits  of 
the  people.     In  the  United  States  and  England  it  is  large,  in  France  it  is  less. 

I  am  not  now  speaking  of  government  securities,  irredeemable  treasury  notes  or 
any  thing  of  that  kind  :  I  am  speaking  of  bank  notes,  promising  payment  in  specie  on 
demand,  and  circulating  as  cash.  In  the  United  States  such  bank  notes  are  issued  by 
many  hundred  different  banks.  They  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  as  money,  and  little 
gold  and  sdver  IS  seen  in  the  daily  business  of  life.  This  state  of  things  is  convenient 
so  far  as  local  circulations  are  concerned,  and  while  the  use  of  paper  is  restrained  within 

serve  them  ?  What  is  the  standard  by  which  we  are  to  decide  the  question  of  excess  or 
no  excess  ?  and  who  is  to  support  the  standard  ? 

"  Is  there,  or  is  there  not,  or  may  there  be,  or  cannot  there  ever  be,  excess,  so  lonr  as 
the  banks  are  able  to  redeem  their  paper  ?  What  do  we  mean  by  excess,  or  over  issLs 
or  injudicious  superabundance  of  paper?  overissues, 

"  To  ansiver  these  quesHons,  we  must  remember  that  the  true  operation  of  bank  paper 
IS  of  a  representative  character.  It  represents  coin.  But  this  representative,  /ike 
other  repreientattves,  sometimes  forgets  its  constituents,  and  sets  itself  up  to  be  somebody 
or  something  ,  when  of  itself,  it  is  nobody,  and  nothing.  The  one  dollar  bill  which  you 
have  in  your  pocket  is  no  better  than  blank  paper,  except  so  far  as  you  have  confidence 
iimi  ii  Win,  wneticvcr  you  wish,  Dnng  a  doiiur  into  your  hands. 

••  A  bank  note,  professing  to  represent  coin,  and  being  a  true  representative,  acts  a 
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mpectab  e  part  in  the  drama  of  commerciul  affaira  ;  but  when  it  scU  up  for  itself,  or 
offer.  Itself  in  an  independent  character,  it  only  '  presenta  the  person  of  moonshine.' 
J  he  security  of  paper,  first  against  the  insolvency  of  banks,  and  secondly  against  the 
general  evil  of  over-issues  and  inflated  circulation,  consists  in  maintaining  a  just  and 
direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  paper  and  the  gold  and  silver  which  it  represents. 
1  do  not.  of  course,  say  a  relation  of  equality,  but  a  just  relation,  and  a  direct  relation. 
in  other  words,  1  mean  to  say  that  when  the  course  of  trade  withdraws  specie  from  the 
country,  then  the  amount  of  circulating  paper  should  be  proportionally  diminislied. 

Bank  notes  will  not  pay  foreign  debts.  Strangers  will  not  trust  this  representative 
ot  com.  They  cannot  judge  of  his  credentials,  and,  therefore,  demand  the  presence  of 
he  constituent  itself.  Here,  I  think,  lies  one  of  the  great  temptations  to  excessive 
issues  of  paper.  Then  trade  is  such  that  balances  are  rising  against  us  abroad,  and  the 
exportation  of  specie  commences.  There  are  those  who  always  desire  an  enlargement 
ot  the  paper  circulation  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  keep  up  prices.  But  enlarffe- 
ment  of  paper  issues  under  such  circumstances,  is  the  first  step  towards  a  cmis.  com- 
mercial distress  and  revulsion.  The  country  is  fdl  of  enterprise.  No  people  have 
more.  A  most  every  man  is  active,  while,  at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
capitcl  IS  less  abundant  than  in  older  countries. 

"  These  circumstances  keep  up  a  demand  for  loans  and  discounts,  especially  in 
times  of  activity;  and  although  it  is  doubtless  true  that  a  well-conducted  system  of 
paper  circulation  may,  to  some  extent,  act  as  expansion  of  capital,  and  in  that  way  be 
usetui  in  a  new  country,  yet  men  are  too  apt  to  delude  themselves  with  the  idea  that 
paper  is  currency. 

•'  But  I  am  now  considering  mainly,  paper  currency  at  home,  in  its  consequenres 
upon  importations,  and  otljer  branches  of  foreign  trade,  and  a  just  limit  to  its.  or  these 
discounts.  * 

••  An  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  England,  and  I  suppose  still  prevails,  that  it  is  safe 
in  banks  to  discount  every  good  bill  of  exchange  or  promissory  note,  which  bill  or  note 
IS  business  paper,  as  It  IS  called;  that  b,  if  it  has  been  given  in  a  real  transaction  of 
buying  and  selling.     This  has  been,  heretofore,  the  rule  with  the  Bank  of  England 

«  Now,  If  by  this,  no  more  were  meant  than  it  might  be  safe  for  the  bank  itself,  and 
so  far  as  Its  own  interests  are  concerned,  to  discount  all  such  paper,  the  proposition  mieht 
be  admitted.  Business  paper,  generally  speaking,  may  be  regarded  as  safe  paper.  But 
that  all  good  business  paper  may  be  discounted  by  banks,  and  the  discount  paid  in  bank 
notes,  without  danger  of  injury  to  the  public  from  an  excess  in  the  paper  circulation  is  a 
proposition  which  1  do  not  admit,  and  which  I  think  of  dangerous  tendency.  I  am'per- 
suaded  that  enlightened  bank  directors,  disposed  to  regard  the  public  good,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  their  own  stockholders,  can  never  act  on  such  a  principle 

«  It  is  a  fundamental  error ;  and  in  a  country  so  full  of  enterprise,  and  so  much  dis- 
posed to  activity  as  ours,  its  practical  tendency  is  to  stimulate  business  too  highly,  too  inflate 
prices  unnaturally,  to  cause  overtrading,  over  production,  and  over  action  in  all  de- 
partments of  business.  It  swells  the  amount  of  paper  beyond  its  just  relation  to  specie 
and  exposes  the  country  to  sudden  revulsions.  While  specie  is  departing,  to  pay  debts' 
abroad,  it  is  the  effect  of  this  shallow  and  short-sighted  policy  to  increase  the  paper  cir- 
culation at  home.  How  can  such  a  course  of  things  terminate  but  in  disaster  and 
distress  i 

"We  are  now  just  recovering  from  a  deep  and  long-continued  depression.  Ail 
branches  of  business  give  evidence  of  revival  and  of  healthy  action.  The  llaneer  is  that 
we  shall  not  be  content  to  make  haste  slowly  j  that  a  spirit  of  speculation  may  sprine 
out  of  our  state  of  prosperity  when  it  shall  become  flushed.  The  danger  is  that  paper 
will  be  issued  to  excess,  prices  become  extravagant,  and  the  symptoms  of  crisis  be  upon 
us  before  we  are  aware.  All  this  may  not  happen  ;  but  the  only  security  that  it  shall 
not  ;iappen  lies  in  this,  viz. :— that  bank  issues  be  kept  within  just  bounds,  with  direct 
reference  to  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver. 

'*  Let  me  illustrate  my  n.eoning  by  a  supposed  case.  Suppose  the  amount  of  coin  in 
the  banks  of  New  York  to  be  five  millions.  Suppose  them  to  have  issued  in  paper 
three  millions  (or  one,  that  is  to  say,  fifteen  millions,  !  do  not  intend  to  gay  that  this  is 
a  just  proportion,  but  it  may  be  assumed,  for  illustration. 
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exDorSn  C  f«  ^'^^"  "^  °"%°f  ^^ese  fifteen  millions  demand  specie  for  if.  for 
exportation.  Then  fourteen  millions  of  paper  remain  resting  on  a  basis  of  four  mill  ons. 
If  a  second  million  of  specie  be  called  for,  then  thirteen  millions  of  paper  rest  Tn  three 

^nd  ZatenTt?'  '"'^  ""  '^^.'i  '^T'  ''  "  ^^'^^"^  '^'^'  '^  «"^''  '^  P'°^«"  "  thi  "begins! 
and  threatens  to  go  on  rapidly  without  contraction,  general  distress,  and  perhaps  ex^ 
plosions  of  the  banks  themselves,  would  be  the  inevitable  and  immediate  consequences! 
1  his  catastrophe,  and  the  tendency  of  things  toward  it.  is  to  be  guarded  against 
by  just  restraints  upon  the  amount  of  discounts,  by  waiting  the  coursi  of  tradefand 
observing  continually  the  index  of  exchange.  It  is  not  sufficient  guard  to  look  at  the 
supposed  responsibility  of  paper  oflPered  for  discounts,  or  to  inquire  whether  it  arose  in 
any  case  from  real  transactions  of  sale  and  purchases.  If  the  exchanges  indicate  that 
exportation  of  specie  may  be  apprehended,  more  caution  is  necessary  ;  and  when  ex- 
portation ordinarily  commences,  it  should  be  met  by  an  immediate  and  corresponding 
diminution  of  the  paper  circulation.  This  will  slacken  that  exportation,  check  it,  and 
hnally  stop  it.  The  process  may  be  inconvenient  for  the  moment.  It  may  more  or  less 
depress  prices,  and  dash  men's  hopes  a  little.  But  it  is  infinitely  better  to  meet  the 
occurrence  by  Its  proper  remedy  in  the  beginning,  than  to  attempt  to  hold  up  against 
the  natural  course  of  things,  to  maintain  trade  in  an  artificial  and  forced  state,  tendine 
Sn  of  credit  '"'"°"''  '*"'*  °^"^''*''"'"S  ''*"  "^  P"«',  and  to  a  general  p-os- 

"  That  which  every  branch  of  industry  in  this  country  most  needs,  is  reasonable  and 
steady,  not  extravagant  or  fluctuating  prices;  sudden  changes  deprive  men  of  employ- 
ment,  and  distress  families.  or  i  wj 

'•  Steady  occupation,  with  reasonable  gain,  constant  markets,  with  fair  prices,  with 
no  apprehension  of  sudden  change,  and  the  security  which  a  man  feels  that  that  is 
money  which  he  has  taken  for  money,  freedom  from  alarm  and  panic,  and  no  fear  of 
disorder  or  violence  j  these  things  compose  the  elements  of  general  and  enduring  pros- 
perity among  the  industrious  and  producing  classes  of  the  community. 

"  In  the  present  state  of  things,  in  the  absence  of  all  oversight  by  government,  the 
continuance  of  the  public  prosperity  very  much  depends  on  the  banks  themselves.  Sub- 
iTtIm  d?scr°e"bn  °*"  discretion,  they  ought  to  feel  responsible  for  the  exercise 

••  The  great  cities  near  to  us,  and  other  great  cities,  the  sources  of  a  great  proportion 
of  bank  paper  are  jointly  called  on  to  guard  the  country  against  such  evils  as  it  has 
already  more  than  once  experienced. 

•'.'•  '^'^f  ^^"g*'^  to  be  an  understanding  among  the  leading  institutions,  and  a  just  dis- 
position  to  discountenance  everywhere  either  extravagant  lending  or  extravagant  borrow- 
ing.  I  do  not  presume  to  admonish  the  banks;  but  I  hope  they  will  receive  these 
suggestions  as  made  in  a  friendly  spirit.  If  discretion  and  candour  in  this  respect  be 
notexercised,  our  present  state  of  health  will  itself  bring  on  disease ;  our  very  prosperity 
will  plunge  us  in  disorder.  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience— let  us  not  be  lost  to 
experience.  Let  not  all  the  good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now  seem  in 
prospect  for  all  classes,  be  blighted,  ruined,  and  destroyed,  by  running  into  danger 
which  we  inay  avoid.  The  rocks  before  us  are  all  visible— all  high  out  of  water.  Thev 
ift  themselves  up.  covered  with  the  fragments  of  the  awful  wrecks  and  ruin  of  other 
times.  Let  us  avoid  them.  Let  the  master,  and  the  pilots,  and  the  helmsman,  and  all 
the  crew,  be  wide  awake,  and  give  the  breakers  a  good  berth." 

Two  prominent  parties  have  arisen  in  the  country,  the  one  advocating  the  charter  of 
a  bank,  on  the  ground  that  such  an  institution  is  constitutional  and  expedient,  and  the 
other  opposing  it  upon  opposite  grounds.  If  we  trace  the  political  historf  of  the  national 
banks  of  the  country  back  to  the  early  controversies  which  have  arisen  ipon  the  subject 
ot  their  estab  ishment,  we  find  that  the  discussions  have  not  always  been  made  strictly  party 
questions.  1  he  bank  of  1791,  as  has  been  seen,  was  established  under  the  auspices  of 
/m  r)  Washington,  and  was  at  that  time  deemed  by  him  constitutional.  The  refusal 
of  Mr.  Madison  to  sign  the  bank  bill  of  1811,  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  honest 
doubts  as  to  lU  expediency,  and  the  bill  of  1816  was  passed  into  a  law  with  his  aoDroval. 
ihe  vetoes  ot  some  of  his  successors  seemed  to  have  been  based  upon  its  alleged  in- 
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sI.!!^mr^!r".'*Kr?r''"*'°"'''''y-    J'  "°"'^   »*«'"   '•'"t  «  «>»e™n  decision  of  the 
«E!  f    "      ""y '^^  *I  '"*  *^^  constitutionality  of  a  national  bank;*  but  its 

.TcS?nd1pe7arn.  ™""  '"'P^"'  "P*'"  ^*'"*'"''  -"»'''"«-•  —ted  with  its 
During  the  existence  of  the  charter  of  the  late  bank  of  the  United  States, 
banks  multiplied  in  the  respective  states  with  reckless  and  fatnl  rapidity.     On 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  three  .itate  banks  only 
existed,  and  their  aggregate  capital  amounted  to  no  more  than  2,000,000  doUars, 
about  430,000/.    On  the  Ist  of  January,  1811,  their  number  had  increased  to 
eighty-eight,  with  an  aggregate  capital,  real  or  fictitious,  of  42,610,000  dollars. 
Between  the  1st  of  January,  1811,  to  1815,  120  new  state  banks  appeared,  with 
a  presumed  capital  of  40,000,000  dollars.     The  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr. 
Crawford,  estimated  the  pap^r  circulation  of  the  country,  during  the  year  1816, 
at  99,000,000  dollars,  and  the  specie  circulation  at  11,000,000  dollars,  making 
the  whole  1 10,000.000  dollars.     Loans  to  the  government  were  effected  by  some 
of  the  banks  of  the  middle  states  during  the  war;  and  as  those  were  made,  for 
the  most  part,  in  biUs,  the  issues  must,  through  that  means,  have  become  greatly 
increased.     The  pressure  before  September,  1814,  caused  those  banks  to  suspend 
the  payment  of  specie  for  their  bills. 

The  rapid  depreciation  of  their  bills  was  the  natural  consequence.    The  bills 
of  the  bank  of  Baltimore  were  at  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent :  those  of  the 
banks  of  the  city  of  New  York,  of  ten  per  cent ;  and  in  January  of  the  following 
year,  the  discounts  at  Baltimore  were  twenty  per  cent,  and  at  New  Y6rk,  fifteen 
per  cent.     In  consequence,  the  revenue  was  paid  in  bills  of  unequal  value,  and 
loans  could  only  with  difficulty  be  procured  by  the  general  government.     Peace, 
in  February,  1815,  restored  confidence  in  the   state  banks  ;  but  they  did  not 
resume  specie  payments.    The      j^reciation  of  their  bi'ls  continued.    The  debts 
due  to  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  due  for  the  payment  of  large  im- 
portations after  the  peace,  could  only  be  paid  in  those  depreciated  bills.     Gold 
and  silver,  it  is  true,  constituted  the  only  legal  tender  of  payment  after  the  char- 
ter of  the  first  bank  expired;  yet  necessity  compelled  the  government  and  other 
creditors  to  receive  depreciated  bills  in  the  absence  of  other  payment.     In  con- 
sequence of  this  disordered  state  of  the  currency,  it  was  found  difficult,  by  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  to  make  payments  in  the  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  eflforts  were  accordingly  made  to  unite  the  state  banks  in  resuming 
specie  payments,  but  without  success.    The  bills  received  in  the  different  states 
m  payment  of  the  revenue,  were  of  unequal  value.     When  the  United  States 
bank  was  re-established  in  1816,  measures  were  adopted  to  collect  the  revenue 
in  the  new  legal  currency  of  the  union ;  Congress  instructed  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury  to  receive  nothing  in  payment  but  the  legal  currency,  or  treasury  notes, 
or  notes  of  the  national  bank,  or  notes  of  banks  that  were  paid  in  specie  on  do- 
•  M'Cullocli  V.  State  of  Maryland,  4  Wheatoii,  310. 
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mand.  In  1817,  an  arrangement  was  agreed  upon  between  the  bank  of  the 
United  States  and  the  state  banks  of  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Virginia,  which  enabled  those  banks  to  resume  cash  payments. 

From  1811  to  1830,  no  less  than  165  state  banks,  possessing  an  aggregate 
capital  of  about  30,000,000  dollars,  either  failed  or  discontinued  their  business ; 
those  failures  occurring  in  nearly  every  state  and  territory  of  the  union.  The 
treasury  had  about  1,400,000  dollars  deposited  within  their  vaults:  the  greater 
portion  of  which  it  lost  j  while  the  loss  to  individuals  was  that  of  many  millions, 
— the  bulk  of  which  fell  upon  widows  and  orplians,  whose  property  had  been  in- 
trusted to  those  banks.  These  failures  arose  in  some  cases  from  the  multiplica- 
tion of  banks  in  places  where  they  were  not  required  ;  frcm  injudicious  discounts 
and  over  issues  ;  from  ignorance  of  the  principles  of  banking,  and  the  nature  and 
operation  of  banking  institutions ;  and,  in  sonie  ca-sea,  from  a  desire  of  gain,  at 
the  expense  of  individuals  and  of  the  public. 

In  a  recent  letter  written  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject 
of  banks  and  the  currency,  and  in  which  he  proposes  the  creation  of  a  state  bank 
of  issues,  and  the  restriction  of  private  banks  to  circulation,  discounts,  and  de- 
posits, addressed  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  that  gentleman 
observes : — 

'•  In  the  project  I  am  about  to  suggest,  there  will,  perhaps,  be  found  no  other  re- 
commendation than  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  ultra  speculations  of  an  exclusive  metal- 
lic currency  with  one  of  a  representative  character,  based  on  absolute  responsibility, 
convertible  into  specie. 

"  It  may  be  asked  why  any  effort  should  be  made,  at  the  outset  of  an  experiment 
(the  new  banking  law  of  New  York),  the  advantages  or  defects  of  which  could  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  for  development,  that  a  project,  essentially  changing  the  whole  sys- 
tem, should  be  bro  ight  forward.  I,  however,  contend,  inasmuch  as  the  general  banking 
law  is  only  on  trial,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  legislature  to  have  in  view  some  substitute  in  the 
event  of  a  failure,  and  not  be  taken  entirely  by  surprise  at  the  moment  of  embarrassment. 
In  the  present  experiment,  there  is  nothing  of  real  novelty,  except  it  be  the  extraordinary 
fact,  that  government  has  relinquished  the  control  over  one  of  the  most  delicate  attributes 
of  sovereignty,— the  power  to  create  money,  and  that,  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

'•  The  door  has  been  thrown  wide  open  for  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  ;  the  old 
system  and  the  new  are  in  full  operation,  each  dependant  on  the  other  for  permanent 
existence,  while,  in  fact,  in  their  action,  the  several  banks  are  heterogeneous,  antagonist., 
independent.  There  are  no  two  institutions  having  a  common  interest,  and  none  go- 
verned with  reference  to  the  public  welfare.  The  polar  star  of  each  is  profit ;  this  is  the 
guide,  aim,  and  object  of  private  bankin;?^  and  the  legitimate  pursuit,  when  restricted  to 
honourable  and  honest  operations.  It  is,  nevertheless,  equally  correct,  that,  while  these 
associations  ought  to  be  unlimited  in  the  use  of  their  capital,  and  its  intelligent  employ- 
ment, they  should  never  be  intrusted  with  a  power  which,  if  abused,  may  shake  the  na- 
tional prosperity  ,lo  its  foundation.  Is  not  the  reason  as  powerful  now  as  at  the  recent 
crisis  it  was  represented  to  be,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  embarrassment  resulting 
in  a  suspension  of  specie  payments,  was  the  existence  of  an  inconsiderate  multitude  <^ 
currency  purveyors?  If  so,  what  is  to  be  the  influence  of  our  general  banking  system  ? 
Does  it  tend  to  curtail  or  to  expand  the  difficulty ;  or,  has  it,  by  some  new  light,  been 
discovered  that  the  paper  medium  is  more  stable  in  proportion  to  the  sources  of  its  crea- 
tion ?  There  is  now  no  check  to  the  creation  of  these  money  mints ;  any  body  and  every 
body,  with  or  without  character,  has  a  right  to  enter  the  fair  field  of  competition.     The 
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re'IScv  wiffnl'T'"'  if  "^  ^P'i*' ''"  "°  """■'-'  •'«'  <■»'  »»'«  wants  of  the  country  the  car- 
rency  will  prove  equally  redundant.     The  whole  wealth  of  the  communitv  in  monlv  ?„ 

l«s  cLte,Jnti^.rr""K'  *'"y  ?.r'"  °'  ^'■''?"'«  *'"  ^e  resorted  to;  and  som^e^^ot 
and  E7f  *•''"*•"  '^"^  miserable  trick  of  that  respectable  institution,  the  Delaware 

IsSoTlel'rr.r  "°'f  P^y^^'r?  °.^r^'°'  "'^  months  after  dat'e-demnd-n 
than'ihernS  '  ^''V'^"'  '"/"["'y  '^e'^*"'  ■»  ''^^"^  without  any  more  honest  motive 
man  the  gratification  of  a  successful  imposition  on  the  unwary. 

i.  .«  hi  "  ''°^- '"  ^'^^f**'®  of  New  York  alone  that  the  fascinating  project  of  free  banking 
L  „^  '"Perimentally  essayed  ;  the  speculative  example  has  bfeHfectls  and  whuf 

fancifs  shall  dttatl?     "  "'""'  *'"  '*  "  ^"'^'^  "  »»•«  capricio'usness  of  legislative 

Ts  no twifhS  '°^^P"^'.^t«  a  paper  currency,  if  such  a  measure  were  practicaSe^-  ij 

conLouenrl  f«  .h!  !.•'■;     ^  't'," P^'■'"^^"'^^"^^  "'  ^  P°*"  "f"  '"^h  immense  and  vital 

Id*;  1Q9  oft'i  ^^11  -iT        •      .    .        aooul  d20  banks,  with  an  azereeate  can  tal  of 

i40,iy^,iCi,j  dollars,  with  a  circulat  on  of  fil  "iOA  nnn  ^„ii  i  •  u  •"  T        ^-"P"*"  ot 

were  increased  to  973  banks,  whhth^Lmef  capital  of"  24  24^293  /oltr/Js't  '■^''' 
dollars  of  ca^ul!      ^  ^   •^'''™'  P^o^P«<^t»"^'y  added  more  than  200,000.000 

most  rxtT:ordZ7ertr:3?ct'ilr  XL'IT/  "flV^T  ^•'^  ^^^^'^-^^  -" JP--^  a 

treasury  notes  of  the  fedpral  irn«Brnn,,»„»     ■»'"'-»».  exclusive  oi  the  O,UU0,000  dollars  of 
the  sunf  due  by  Great  SnisToutTeSboSo'^^^  ''  200,000,000  dollars ;  while 

paper  circulation  does  not  e^eedUO^ff  "^"^V  '"^'  T  't'  ''^''"'^ ''""''' ''" 

more  than  190.000.000  dolbrs  Wha\  „m«?  h^  I  ''  **"  '  °""  l"""  ^''f"  "P""'^'^'' '" 
Does  it  not  eihibi  arincrsisfencv  faS  1  ^h  '  <:oncl"»'on  from  this  exhibition? 
solution  of  the  enigmrreilves  self  m  o  fhX  '  P""!^"*"^^  "^  «"'  «""ency  ?  The 
capital  we  exnand  In  '™!* '"^"  '"to  tne  faci,  that  in  proportion  as  we  create  bank 
tTo^of  ,he  puElIc  »"'««='«' ^"^'•ency  without  increasing  tfe  wealth  or  accommJa- 

"  Tn  the  event  of  a  renewed  embarrasment,  it  u  to  he  hoped  that  the  suicidal  couth 
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pursued  bi,  t/ie  banks  m  the  spring  oj  1837  may  not  be  re-enacted.  The  conmereiat 
commum^  mil  not  ag^in  suhmit  to  be  annihilated;  there  will  be  noduZZZ^n 
between  banks  and  merchants,  the  whole  wM  be  involved  in  a  comZnchZT 

Mr.  Henry  Lee,  ol  Boston,  in  hia  fdrtbcoming  work,  "Letters  to  Cotton 
Manufacturers"  (parts  of  which  he  has  kindly  forwarded  to  us),  exposes,  with 
great  boldness  and  ability,  the  banking  systems  on  which  the  majority  of  the 
banks  of  the  United  States  were  conducted.  He  contends  that  they  have  been 
founded  and  conducted  on  much  the  same  principles  as  those  inculcated  and 
acted  upon  by  Mr.  Law,  in  France. 

tK  J.' T*"*!!  ^u"'''"^  and  currency  hallucination."  says  Mr.  Lee,  "which  extended 
through  all  the  states  at  the  period  in  question,  was  hardly  less  general,  though  perhaps 
much  less  violent,  than  the  illusions  which  prevailed  on  the  same  subjects  in  France 
during  the  banking  operations  of  John  Law,  spreading  as  they  did  to  England  and 
Holland,  where  they  produced  effects  similar  to  those  experienced  in  the  former 
fw  ^^f"Ttr  I  *  j?"*'^'  ^.^^  ^^''''^^  °*"  managing  ^I'e  currency  on  principles  similar  to 
1  .!?rffi    r''  i  not  exhibit  themselves  so  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  destructive,  such 

a  emficform  as  they  did  m  France,  but,  from  their  mor.  frequent  recurrence  and 
much  longer  duration,  thfj  practical  operation  of  those  principles  has  been  inflnitelv 
more  disastrous  in  their  moral  as  well  as  economical  consequences  to  the  people  of  these 

he  r;hpr/JM''''r'^""''  I"  ^L'"*^"  r^  '^'^  neighbouring  nations  by  the  operation  of 
the  schemes  of  Mr.  Law.     Nor  have  there  been  in  this  country,  as  there  was  in  France 
any  compensating  effects  experienced  from  the  dreadful  evils  we  have  endured  by  a 
renunciatiori  of  the  unsound,  impracticable,  and  dishonest  principles  of  currency  and 
immorditTe^  *°  *"  °"  '"""^'^"y  embarrassments,  difficulties,  sufferings,  and 

.,.|,oll"  ^''!"?'u-^''f  ''',*^0"<^.«'  ^^cord  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  Mr.  Law's  Mississippi 
H,A  !'      tZ       '  H*"?"  P"'J'*'''  ^"'^  •''*"''  hvhhXes,  and  the  later  and  fresher  rem^. 

.iscence  of  the  revolutionary  asstgnats,  have  tauglit  that  intelligent  nation  valuable 
nrnZ'.°K  ^u  '""^i^'l? ^^  ''^"'''"g'  <=»"«-'ncy,  and  financiering,  from  which  they  have 
prohted  by  the  establishment  of  a  permanently  sound  and  practicable  system,  to  the 
issue  of  those  asstgnats  the  nation  was  driven,  as  it  were,  by  the  outbreak  of  a  terrible 
revolution,  the  reaction  of  centuries  of  bad  government,  and  whose  convulsive  and 
frensied  niovennents  threw  into  a  state  of  disorder  and  mismanagement,  which  continued 
for  a  corisiderable  period  of  time,  all  the  functions  and  powers  of  government  under  the 
various  forms  it  assumed.  In  that  difficult  and  distressing  enfergency,  the  French 
government  resorted  for  relief  to  th.  use  of  an  unlimited  issue  of  paper  money,  wh"ch 
was  forced,  in  its  various  stages  of  ^.precialion  or  worthlessness,  upon  the  people  of 
that  country  by  the  severest  enactmor.is  of  government.  The  people  of  this  country,  in 
iS.rrrl  "P^'^'^y'  '""'^^'^  to  similar  expedients  for  relief,  or  for  salvation  in  the 
difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed  at  various  periods  of  our 
revolutionary  struggles  for  national  independence.  h  u    our 

.  ''  .No  such  apology  as  we  have  suggested  in  favour  of  the  French  nation  in  the  issue 
of  their  a*«y«ate,  could  be  offered  in  alleviation  of  the  criminal  conduct  of  Mr.  Law  and 
the  government  of  France  who  encouraged  his  scheme,  and  co-operated  with  him  in 
promoting  us  success.  The  basis  of  Mr.  Law's  project  for  creatfng  wealth  was™oi" 
tl^ZT  f  *^°"*^^"*^«  ^e^t'ng  on  a  just  and  solid  foundation-but  having  for  its  sole 
nnr^  «f  .u''  •  *  u^''^"*=*  °"  *^^  ^ross  ignorance  or  the  blind  credulity  of  one 
«  I^  n  K  !  "ation  who  were  lo  be  its  victims,  and  the  base  unprincipled  cupidity  of 
ihir  L  ♦  "'"'■f  '"^f'S*"*  portion,  who  expected  to  profit  by  it.  The  means  by 
Zl^t  1  stupendous  fraud  was  practised  upon  the  country,  independently  of  the 
ignor»..ce  and  credulity  of  one  part  of  the  nation,  and  the  dishonesty  of  another  portion 
ot  It,  were  derived  from  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  acts  and  decrees  of  the  government, 
uut,  although  the  government,  ar'-d  by  speculators,  gamblers,  sharpers,  .uined  courtiers, 
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and  other  venal  and  unpnncipled  men,  who  expected  to  profit  by  the  monetary  and 
financial  disorders  caused  by  Mr.  Law's  nefarious  contrivances,  could  raise  the  bubble. 
It  was  beyond  their  ability  to  prevent  its  explosion,  or  to  save,  from  the  ruin  which  it 
spread  over  the  whole  country,  many  of  those  persons  who  were  among  the  most 
instrumental  m  its  inflation.  ■>  r  &      <= 

"  The  proposed  purposes  of  Mr.  Law's  plan  of  financiering  and  banking  were  first,  to 
enable  the  government  to  pay  its  debts  without  taxing  the  people ;  secondly,  to  enable  every 
man  in  France  to  augment  his  property  to  any  wished-for  extent,  and  to  do  it  solely  by 
unlimited  issues  of  paper  money,  by  multiplying  the  signs  of  wealth,  and  considering  them 
as  equivalent  to  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  wealth— to  regard  the  sign  of  a  thing  as 
Uiet/ung  itself,— the  shadoio  of  a  substance  as  the  substance  itself,— and  consequentKs  as 
by  increasing  those  signs  of  wealth,  in  the  form  of  paper  money,  to  twice  or  thrice  their 
existing  amount,  or  in  any  other  given  ratio,  the  wealth  of  a  nation  would  be  increased 
an  a  corresponding  degree.  Havin-  given  these  fallacies  the  appearance  of  truth  to  the 
minds  of  the  people  ot  b ranee,  an  appearance  which  they  still  maintain  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  American  nation,*  there  was  no  further  obstacle  to  the  accom- 
plishmentof  the  designs  of  Mr.  Law,  and  of  the  government  which  acted  in  concurrence 
with  and  in  support  of,  the  designs  of  that  unprincipled,  or  that  insane  projector. 

I  he  system  of  banking  and  currency  on  which  we  have  been  acting  and  are  still 
acting,  IS  based  in  a  considerable  degree,  on  the  erroneous  principles  involved  in  the 
operatrons  of  Mr.  Law.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  there  are  some  guards  against  u 
similar  abuse  of  the  money-making  power;  but,  practically  they  have  been  of  but  little 
heneht  to  the  country.  The  revulsions  in  business,  resulting  from  the  alternations  of  an 
overHowing  or  of  an  insufficient  currency,  have  become  more  frequent,  more  sudden 
more  violent,  more  ruinous,  and  more  enduring  in  their  consequences,  as  we  have  enlarged 
our  banking  capital,  and  extended  the  number  of  our  creators  and  admin isfators  of  the 
circulatmg  medium  of  tiie  country. 

"The  managers  of  the  banks,  then,  if  they  have  learned  any  thing  from  experience, 
tt  has  only  been  evinced,  first,  in  their  increased  boldness  of  aciion,-showing  therein  a 
wider  depiriure  than  formerly  from  the  true  principles  of  banking;  and,  secondly,  when 

im\  !I^t?«"ll°''?'ii'"  •"*  "  ^°"?'derations  on  the  Currency  and  Banking  System."  published  in 
i831,  makes  the  following  remarks  upon  the  erroneous  notions  then  current  In  respect  to  the  na- 
turo,  uses,  and  effects  of  paper  money.  "  Some  persons  are  yet  found  (says  tliis  able  writer),  who 
contend  for  issues  of  paper  money  to  an  indefTnite  amount,  without  regard  to  the  fundamental 
principle,  that  the  den.and  is  for  va  ue.  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  increase  the  amount  of  currency 
beyond  certain  limits,  without  producing  a  corresponding  depreciation  in  its  value.  A  recurrence 
tanced.  •"''"•"P'''  "  «"'«'^'«'"'  '«  dissipate  the  singular  illusion  under  which  that  opinion  is  ad- 

-vnll^'^"''  having  tried  to  discover  whnt  was  meant  by  those  who  pretend  to  argue  in  support  ot 
excessive  issues  o     paper  monev,  we  have  found  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the  erroneous 

^„m.  r/l"     yf\  v"  '^""^'^    •""'  """'"P'"'*  '"  '"'"*'  "'«  ^"'Pendous  scheme  which  bea«  1 
name,  and  desolated  France  in  the  year  \T10.     He  asserted,  firs  .  that  gold  and  silver  were  only 
the  representative  or  the  sign  of  wealth  ,  secondly,  that  paper  might  be  that  sh,n  as  welTasTle 
precious  metals ;  thirdly,  tiiat  by  doubling  or  trebling  the  amount  of  that  sign,  the  nation«  w^nl  h 

rate  of  interest,  and  thereby  promote  industry.    It  u  hardly  necessary  to  show  that  those  assertions 
are  a  series  of  errors_     1  he  precious  metals  arc  not  merely  the  sign  or  representative  of  wealth  • 
they  have  an  intr.us:.-  value,  on  account  of  the  cost  of  th'eir  prolluction.  and  of  the  demand  fo 
other  uses  than  currency,  and  are  therefore,  wealth  itself     It  is  becaus^  they  have  an  intH.  sL 

comZJCvT'J^  ''f "  ?''r  ""'  *''7  i"'^'^  ^r"^'  »'"«  «**"«!«'''  °f  "'«  vahie  of  every  o 
n^nT*     •  ',7'  ''"*;°'"''",'8  t«  Law's  voc  bulurv.  the  representative  or  sign  of  wealth.     A  certain 
mZ  o^hl^S^T  "  '"^'^"^^^'•>' '^"'-  *»  circufatiug  m«li.,m  ;  but  the  quantity  used  adds  nothing 
more  to  the  wealth  of  any  country  than  the  intrin^ic  value  of  that  quantity.' 

oomm!f„.SST«af  7  '"  'k''*""""'^  '".■ ''^  '^"'?i'''''*  ""••  "'*»  «'■  P«P"'  «"  ^'hich  Mr.  Gallatin  was 
7(^Z^X  !;?  •  '^  ^''"  •"«"""•'  V^"""^"'"".  'i'"^*-"  t>'»t  period,  in  the  opemtions  of  the 
»iu  banks  that  were  at  one  time  in  operation. 
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the  evils  have  come  upon  the  country  which  always  flow  from  the  mismanagemtint  of  a 
currency,  in  the  increased  dexterity  that  has  been  shown  by  those  gentlemen  in  not  only 
escaping  the  blame  justly  imputable  to  their  ignorance  or  their  imprudence,  but  of 
diverting  public  attention  and  public  dissatisfaction  from  consequences  wholly  due  to 
their  acts,  and  to  the  principles  on  which  they  act,  to  the  agency  of  other  causes  havin*, 
in  reality,  little  or  no  connexion  with  the  operations  and  the  results  of  banking.  ° 

"  In  these  remarks  upon  banks,  we  refer  generally  to  the  conduct  of  the  eight  or  ten 
thousand  manufacturers  and  managers  of  the  currency  of  the  country.  That  there  are 
some  honourable  exceptions  we  cheerfully  and  gladly  admit ;  but  they  are  too  few  in 
nutnber,  and  too  divergent  in  their  principles  and  practices  of  banking  from  the  popular 
notions  current  in  this  quarter,  and  in  every  quarter  of  the  country,  to  exercise  any  bene- 
ficial power  or  influence  over  the  general  banking  concerns  of  the  nation. 

"  The  loss  of  a  considerable  portion,  if  not  the  entire  capital  of  a  bank  managed  on 
the  principles  of  banking  current  among  us  is,  sooner  or  later,  one  of  the  natural  con- 
sequences flowing  from  the  operations  of  these  principles.  If,  in  the  midst  of  the 
frequent  and  violent  revulsions  in  trade,  with  which  the  country  is  periodically  afflicted, 
and  which  we  shall  continue  to  experience  on  the  present  system  of  banking,  the  capital 
of  a  bank  is  unimpaired  and  productive,  it  must  be  owing,  either  to  fortunate  accidents, 
or,  what  is  more  probable,  to  the  circumstance  of  its  being  governed  by  men  who,  in 
spite  of  their  bad  principles — we  use  tli*^  term  in  an  economical  sense — have  exercised  a 
degiee  of  prudence  and  skill,  which  havo  counterbalanced  the  usual  and  natural  effects 
of  the  unsound  and  pernicious  system  on  which  their  concerns  are  conducted. 

"  Tiie  popular  notions  of  banking,  then,  generally  entertained  throughout  the  country, 
are  in  accordance  witli  those  acted  upon  in  France  by  John  Law  ;  namely,  that,  by 
augmenting  the  money  of  a  country,  you  increase  the  uealth  of  a  bank. 

"In  Philadelpliia,  on  the  occasion  of  a  third  suspension  of  the  banks  of  that  city, 
within  the  space  of  a  few  years,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  'friends  of  equal  rights,' 
at  which,  among  other  proceedings,  the  following  propositions,  relutive  to  the  rights  of 
property  were  advocated,  and  unanimously  adopted  : — 

"  *  Hesolved,— that  the  constituted  authorities  of  the  commonwealth  are  fully  com- 
petent to  support  the  institutions  of  the  state  created  for  banking  purposes,  in  a  liberal 
and  proper  exercise  of  their  appropriate  functions;  and  one  of  the  chief  of  those 
functions  is  to  furnish  a  circulating  medium  resting  upon  the  confidence  of  the  com- 
munity, as  much  as  upon  the  specie  in  the  vaults  and  other  assets  of  the  banks  for  its 
use ;  and  that  all  legislation  calculated  to  strengthen  and  support  such  institutions  in 
that  particular,  shall  have  our  co-operation  and  confidence. 

"  '  Resolved, — that  in  order  to  enable  the  banks  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia 
to  be  of  service  to  the  community  in  the  present  crisis,  we  would  respectfully  recommend 
to  the  legislature  a  repeal  of  those  provisions  of  the  existing  laws,  by  which  their  charters 
may  be  forfeited,  or  other  penalties  imposed  for  the  non-payment  of  their  notes  and 
obligations  in  specie,'  &c. 

"  Thus  the  banks  of  that  city  and  state,  having  suspended  specie  payments — although 
in  a  better  condition,  according  to  their  own  statements,  than  the  banks  of  New  York  city 
(which  maintained  specie  payments)— for  the  purpose  of  acconimoduting  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  their  creditors — they  were  supported  in  this  act  by  the  '  Friends  of  Equal 
Rights.'  And  what  was  the  object  of  the  friends  of  equal  rights?  Why,  first,  to 
applaud  and  sanction  an  act  of  folly  and  injustice  ;  secondly,  to  require  of  the  legislature 
of  Pennsylvania,  that  they  should,  in  their  sacred  character  as  legislators,  sanction  and 
legalise  the  impolitic  \nd  dishonest  act,  and  thus  protect  them  against  the  just  demands 
of  those  persons  who  had,  on  the  faith  reposed  in  the  honour  and  honesty  of  the  banks, 
and  in  the  laws  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  trusted  to  their  paper  promises,  under  the 
guarantee  of  the  laws  of  that  state. 

"  The  moral  character  of  this  proceeding,  however  low  it  may  appear  to  men  of  sound 
and  honest  views  of  bunking,  and  who  have  been  taught  to  respect  the  rights  of  property, 
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presented  ,o  the  legislature  i??ennsylvan^  °"'*'  '^  '*"'  '^"^  ^''^  P^-^P^^^  "^  "eing 

of  EquarSt ''rnVrn*^  ntT'  T"  • '^  '"  ?"""^"^^  «*'  ''^^  P^ye-"  of  these  '  Friends 
simill  regard  forToJlri;^^^^^^^  f™™  other  bodies,  founded  on  a 

«iade  upo?  .he-^TaTwhrft  t?;!*^^"^^^^^^^  with  the  demLs 

:3Kd---  ^^  -^—  -  -Ls?nrL^?-^^^^^^^^^ 

sixteen  bSrS'the"  ity  ^rpliflt'ir^"'^?-'^^^  '"-.'^«'  -•"«  ^^  ^^e  shares  of  the 
exhibits  the  following  facts  :-lP^"'  P"^'''^*'^  '"  ''*  ^''  conducted  journal"! 

to  si^c?eU';.in!S;t'htSs^^' thf^xf'^  t"T  °''"°^'  ^^^'^^  ''-'^^  '"  the  country 
in  a  Bound^^urrenc;,  63,^6^30  dinar  I? abn.';^*''^  ""^''''J"  ^''^  '"«'''«''  P^X^b K 
sunk  to  15,065,910  doIUrs.'  In  Jauuar;  1842  ^^77  ^T^'  afterwards,  they'  had 
allowing  the  shares  of  the  UnUed  State's  Bank  n  L  "^  '^t"?"..*^  7,1 19,520  dollars  ; 
sequently  they  sank  to  a  still  lower  sum  '  *°"''  1,050,000  dollars.     Sub- 

list  of''pry'^Ltr:h^^^^^^  id^T^^^  'r^^i.  "^^^  ^^«  '-^-^  *«-  -  the 

indirec.ry.from  theworkingsof  a  bad  svsemof  b^^^^^^  has  sustained,  directly  and 
siderable  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  UnS^tla  h  i^  "'"'  '^"'•'•^"cy.  «i"ce  a  con- 
the  union  and  in  foreign  countries  '"'  ''*"''  *"  °"'"«d  in  other  states  of 

the  ;e'c''uni:r;  hsT'f  SLttht  a^I  t "  'r°"  "''i'^''  ''  '""""'^  -  "timate  of 
double  the  expense  whTcr  theylght  to  ,  a  Jcolt  '"an'J"''  '"'''-*--'*.  created  at 
cannot  become  productive  for  a  lunl  Deriod  Lh  I-  k  '  '"  '"""^  *="'"■  '^here  they 
and  some  of  the'm  originated  bj  Unk  EagTm  Jt      Tf  tHhi  P^'""''^'^  ^^""^  '°«"«^ 

the  state  of  Pennsylvania  fs,  at  t;i:;:^a;ta»^^^^^ 

ba:kS;  Sirj^a^raXpCiSL"^  "P?  »•-  -hiects  of  currency  and 

^  •;  Unfortunately  the  subject  fcrrencvn.w.LJ^  currencv,  n^akes  the  .xjlfowing  remarks  !- 
of  the  day.     NotLg  ca.rbe  i^eTSSM^^^  '""""^''i  ^'"'  '»'«  P^^'J  politics 

pel. ucal  economy,  than  such  a  conLxi^  Teooj  del,^1.T.h  >''!l?'  "'^•S"'"''  «"  q»^tion,  of 
"  The  e' Uter"  ''"'^"•^  ''^  P'"'"-'  ?««'~  'i'l-lide   "  '"'"'  "'"'  ^^""^  "^mixtureof 

the  political  ps  r„trsr,i:e^i:  "t"btn"d?vii:^  '.r-,  '^  "''"'''^''  -'»•  ^'^^  -"-'^  ot 

own  merits,  without  reference  to  its  S^cafbcnHnJ  ^  V  "'  the  attempt  to  discuss  it  on  its 
Yet  .t  involves  questions  of  political  Snomv  of  thf"  Zl  A'^'T"^^'^^  [""''•  '^  "»» ^'^'""'"•y 
canbe  httle  and  in.perfec-tly'understorbn.e  mtserof  tl  ?"''  «"'l.°»"'"r  "ature.  whiA 
made  tins  m.estion  the  symbol  of  party  i  consZ.olf  I.!  !  '^'"""J""''/-  President  Jackson 
mercant.le  lousiness  of  tl.e  countr;  ImTbeen  Litnted  a  rf  ,n  ,-^"-  "'"'  f°'  ^^''^^  '«"  ^ears  the 
"fhankmg  operations  with  the  struggles  of  pmy"  '"'"^'"n"  paralysed,  by  the  connexion 

"  xStt'tlt^^^^^^^^^^^  Tr^  T^-™-  to  the  same  subject :- 

attempted  to  ascribe  thdrl  aS^  '' ^iL'^^'TfteiirtrJ^";  '^'"  'l"'^'"  ""'^  "P^*^"""'""  have 
or  o  other  collateral  causes,  which  haTinLd  1/™.^"^^  '  '^'''^  "^  th«  administration, 
which  have  been  exaggerated."  '  "KK^^^ted  the  evils,  but  the  effects  of  some  of 


8,*  and  with  the 
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under  the  action  of  a  sound  and   »teady  system  of  banking  and 


would  have  been 
currency." 

Mr.  Lee,  in  exposing  the  reckless  banking  operations  in  the  United  States, 
makes  the  following  observations : 

"It  was  about  1832  or  1833,  that  banks  began  to  be  multiplied,  not  for  the  Duroose 
of  supplying  a  currency  for  the  country,  or  of  safely  and  prJfitabiJlornnfthTCnds 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  stockholders,  but  to  enable,  in  most  cases.  Ihei?  man^ageJs  who 
e.  her  had  no  capital  of  their  own,  or  an  insufficiency  of  it,  to  get  p^ssessioTof  Te  crpi- 
tals  of  the  stockholders.  They  succeeded  in  their  efforts.  anS  wha?  have  been  t'Le 
consequences  as  respects  the  shareholders  in  the  704  to  the  901  banks  that  were  in 

ll^yZu  t^u^'^^?'^^'^^''^^''"'  "°'  200,000.000  dollars  now  remain,  takino^  the 
n„!  ?  WK  ''"•'''  '•""  L"  ".'«'«"'^«  at  P".  But  would  such  an  estimate  be  a  correct 
r.iu»:  '  7:  ^''^"  L"?  ^^I'^'^y  .*"''  state  of  New  York,  where  banks,  according  to  Mr. 
Oallatn  8  late  pamphlet,  have  been  managed  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  states,  and  far 
nor  1  r  '"  •""''  K  ^  ?""'  .''^'"^thing  like  a  third  of  the  bank  capital  has  been  sunk 
lllZvi"-  "^V  ^^"'' •  '"•  ^'^^  V^y  °'"  *"  '^«  "'^'^  °f  New  York,  whose  shares  will  bring 
par  while  in  a  large  majority  of  them,  they  will  not  average  75  cents  per  100.  ThI 
banks  in  New  England,  as  we  apprehend,  have  not  met  with  much  better  success,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  current  prices  of  their  shares,  and  still  more  clearly  by  the  actua  results 
of  their  operations   whenever  the  stockholders  have  examined  into  ihem. 

1         .  -  JI**^*   '°*'»  however,  of  more  than    200,000,000  dollars  by  banking    and 

Er„i;rr''vT'''' '•''"'*"  ■"  ^^^J'^'^".  f'^™  depreciation,  or  from  the^ent?revJue?es, 
condition  of  the  immense  amount  of  false  and  fraudulent  issues  of  those  banks-fraudu- 
ent,  because  m  many  cases  based  on  nothing  but  the  false  promises  borne  on  the  face  of 
them— IS  as  nothmg  in  comparison  with  the  destructive  effects  of  free  and  unlimited  bank- 
ing,  and  the  free  and  reckless  system  of  trusting,  upon  all  the  great  branches  of  industry, 
and  more  especially  upon  the  manufacturing  interests  cf  New  England,  exposed  as  they 
are  from  the  manner  in  which  we  conduct  our  sales— to  the  worst  consequpnces  resulting 
from  the  action  of  a  VICIOUS  system  of  banking,  and  its  concomitant,  an  equally  vicioul 
system  ol  trusting.  ^       •' 

"  A  currency  always  tending  to  redundancy,  and  usually  in  that  condition  or  in  its 
opposite  one-that  of  insufficiency— united  with  a  long-credit  system,  both  at  the  banks 
and  between  individuals,  as  has  been  the  case  in  this  country  -must  necessarily  produce 
those  sudden  and  extreme  variations  in  the  value  of  money,  with  all  their  direct  and 
collateral  evils— which  huve  proved  so  injurious  to  the  whole  country,  and  so  utterly 
ruinous  to  the  most  active  and  useful  portion  of  it-whose  stability  and  success  depend 
almost  entirely  on  the  maintenance  of  an  unfluctuating,  permanent  measure  of  value— 
the  most  important  function  of  money— the  currency  of  a  country  " 

"For  the  past  twelve  months  there  have  been  but  few  failures  in  Boston,  and  busi- 
ness has  been  in  a  safe  if  not  very  prosperous  condition  •,  and,  consequently,  the  banks 
ought  to  have  done  a  fair  if  not  a  prosperous  business.  The  returns,  however,  to  the 
legislature,  down  to  October,  1842.  show  an  average  dividend  of  only  4  52-100  per 
cent  per  annum.  But  even  a  portion  of  that  dividend,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  low 
prices  of  the  stocks  of  some  of  the  banks,  may  have  been  made  from  the  capitals  of  some 
ol  the  weak  banks.  And  what  are  the  future  hopes  of  the  stockholders  founded  upon— 
when  the  loans  are  now  made  at  four  or  five  per  cent  per  annum,  on  capitals  subject  to 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  per  cent  charges,  superadded  to  bad  debts,  which  they  can  hardly 
expect  to  escape  when  the  next  revulsion  arrives."_Lc«cr  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

1  he  lollowmg  remarks  are  extracted  from  a  communication  of  a  gentleman  who 
once  enjoyed  a  higher  degree  of  popularity  in  this  community,  among  its  most  influential 
niembers,  than  any  man  in  the  country,  on  account  of  his  skill  in  banking,  borrowing, 
loaning  and  regulating  the  currency— and,  perhaps,  continues  to  do  so,  since  his  prin- 
ciples of  banking  are  generally  acted  upon  amone  us.     We  mean  Mr.  Nirhnla.  Biddlp- 
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who,  in  hh  letters  and  other  public  communications,  of  the  interference  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  banking  concerns,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the  business  classes  generally.  To 
M®  'D^5'"f®^^'?ce  and  hostility  of  the  executive,  sustained  by  his  followers  and  partisans, 
Mr.  Biddle  imputes  the  necessity  imposed  upon  the  banks  of  suspending  cash  pay- 
nrients.  Mr.  Biddle,  after  enumerating  what  he  considers  some  of  the  leading  causes  of 
the  suspension,  adds  : — 

"  Lastly  and  mainly,  the  alarm  about  bank-notes,  propagated  by  the  government, 
has  been  deeply  spread  through  the  country,  till  what  was  at  first  a  passing  outcry, 
has  settled  into  an  implacable  hostility.  No  man,  I  think,  Cdu  doubt  (jt  a  moment 
that  the  executive  of  the  United  States  seeks  to  maintain  hii  power  by  exciting  popu- 
lar passion  against  the  credit  system— and  that  the  whole  influence  of  the  government 
IS  employed  to  infuse  into  the  minds  of  the  people,  distrust  and  hatred  of  all  banks. 

"  I  go  further.  There  is  an  outcry  abroad,  raised  by  faction  and  echoed  by  folly, 
against  the  banks  in  the  United  States.  Until  it  was  disturbed  by  the  government,  the 
banking  system  of  the  United  Stales  was  at  least  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  commercial 
country. 

••  Now,  supposing  it  true  that  men  have  bought  much  land.  What  right  has  the 
president  to  dictate  to  the  citizens  of  this  country,  whether  they  buy  too  much  land  or 
too  much  broadcloth?  They  might  be  permitted  to  know  and  to  manage  their  own 
concerns  quite  as  well  as  he  does,  leaving  the  evil,  if  it  be  one,  to  conect  itself  by  its  own 
excess,  &c. 

"These  troubles,"  continues  Mr.  Biddle,  "  may  not,  however,  be  wholly  useless,  if  we  extract 
from  them  two  great  lessons.  The  first  is,  that  we  can  have  no  permanent  financial  prosperity, 
while  the  public  revenue  is  separated  from  tlie  business  of  the  country,  and  committed  to  rash  and 
Ignorant  politicians,  with  no  guides  but  their  passions  and  interests.  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
.  pecie  order  is  the  revenge  of  the  president  upon  Congress  for  passing  the  distribution  law.  I 
have  less  doubt  that  the  dispersion  of  the  revenue  among  a  multitude  of  banks  was  to  advance  the 
obscure  aspirings  of  some  treasury  Csesar. 

"  The  other  lesson  is— one  a  thousand  times  repeated  and  a  thousand  times  forgotten— to  dis- 
trust all  demagogues  of  all  parties  who  profess  exclusive  love  for  what  they  call  the  people.  For 
the  ast  SIX  years,  the  country  has  been  nearly  conv  -Ised  by  efforts  to  break  the  mutual  dependence 
of  all  classes  of  citizens— to  make  the  labourer  regard  his  employer  as  his  enemy,  and  to  array  the 
poor  against  the  rich.  These  trashy  declaimers  have  ended  by  bringing  the  country  into  a  condi- 
tion where  its  whole  industry  is  subject,  far  more  than  it  ever  was  before,  to  the  control  of  the 
large  capitalists— and  where  every  step  tends  inevitably  to  make  the  rich  richer,  and  the  ooor 
poorer.  '^ 

•  ^^'^^^  observes,  "By  such  representations  as  tire  here  made  by  the  ex- president  of  tlie 
United  States  Bank,  the  political  party,  wiio  were  desirous  of  overturning  the  administration,  in 
order  that  their  leaders  might  occupy  the  places  that  were  then  filled  by  their  opponents,  were  made 
to  believe  that  themonetorj-  troubles,  which  began  to  be  seriously  felt  in  1834,  were  caused  almost 
wholly  by  the  action  of  the  government. 

"  In  respect  to  wiiat  Mr.  Biddle  has  said  about  'the  demagogues  o/aUpaHie>,'  comprising,  per- 
haps, a  large  majority  of  the  men  in  power,  and  possibly  a  still  larger  portion  of  those  who  are 
seeking  to  displace  them  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  their  offices,  few  persons,  wc  imagine,  would  con- 
test  the  correctness  of  his  description  of  tlieir  conduct  and  motives  ;  for.  independently  of  tlieir 
own  observations  of  passing  events,  and  of  the  sentiments  and  acts  of  public  men.  great  reliance 
may  be  placed,  one  might  conceive,  on  the  judgment  of  a  man  of  Mr.  Biddies  shrewdness  and  ob- 
servation, and  whose  experience  in  public  concerns  may  have  furnished  him  with  extraordinary 
opportunities  of  verifying  the  truth  of  his  remarks. 

,  "  Although  one  might  be  ready  to  fall  in  with  Mr.  Biddle's  opinions  as  to  the  importance  of 
'  distrusting  demagogues  of  all  parties,  and  rish  and  ignorant  politiciu.is,  with  no  guides  but  t!.... 
own  paiisions  and  interests,'  yet  that  gentleman  cannot  be  considered  as  a  safe  guide  to  the  forma- 
tion of  opinions  upon  the  causes  which  led  to  the  suspension  of  1837,  and  those  which,  in  IH39 
and  1841,  succeeded  that  event.  In  commenting  upon  the  ill  effects  of  party  ignorance,  party 
spirit,  and  party  venality,  upon  the  general  interests  of  the  nation,  Mr.  Biddle  could  speak  with 
an  impartiality  common  to  every  independent  and  reflecting  citizen  interested  in  tiie  prosperity 
and  honour  of  his  country,  and  who  participated  with  tliat  gentleman  in  tlie  feelings  of  disgust 
and  indignation  which  he  has  expressed  at  the  meanness  and  immorality  of  that  class  of  public 
men  who  are  ready  to  desert  or  to  sacrifice  the  great  interests  intrusted  by  the  nation  to  their 
guardianship,  to  their  own  party  and  personal  views,  whenever  thev  slinll  apnonr  to  thnm  iq  stand 
ill  opposition  to  each  other.  "  '  ' 
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mnrlTi***  following  extfact  from  a  commimication  of  an  experienced  statesman  who  has  evinrM 
X  «2^?1."'""^''"  """'"T  •"  "'"  promulgation  of  wholesome  but  un^Se  tn  ths  to  the  ne^''. 

forth  CJ  Mr  bZV"  %^  ^'°^^''  '^^'''"^'  "P'"'"""'  ^"'"'^''J^"'  '"  «""«  degre^w itl  tl  oL  m? 
nliL?  -^    '^'  '"  '■«'^'«n<=«  '«  the  motives  and  conduct  o( parlu potiliciam -a  descrintion  of 

En  n  ''"""^•, ""?  '"PP°'^'  "^'y  ""^'^y  »'>e  whole  of  Hiat  class  of  pa  rbdc  citizens  who  are 
hZlTfT-^'"'*'''"  ^T>  P°^^'>  in  the  latter  stages  of  our  Ltorror  X  are  ike  v 
m„r5/h  ^  •'"  P"*"j  J"dging  upon  the  principles  M  upon,  although  not  proS.rf  bv 
most  of  the  promment  candidates  for  public  favour :—  ^  projessca,  oy 

"  '  ^  our  views  of  expedient  action  for  the  future  might  (says  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  in  a  letter 
to  a  correspondent)  in  a  great  degree  depend  upon  the  conclusions  to  which  we  harcome  noon 
J^  past,  .t  ,s  .mnossible  that  the  measures  which  I  should  deem  the  only  effective  remTdirfor 
our  comp  amts,  sl.ould  be  acceptable  to  the  ruling  powers  or  the  country.  I  am!  a nd  dS  ■[ 
fr^LT  "'^"'^  '''^'  have  been,  in  a  minority.  It  is  the  business  of  a  majority  to  prepare  f„d 
Se  „  H."^^';r  •  "  "  '°Tr '•  "'.'^  P'^''^^''^^  ^^  -"'""""^^  ^o  expend  all  thet^  energfesT.p^n 
riZZlfZ  !  ""^T'^'  ""^  the  majority.  TAe  question  of  right  aud  wrong,  so  fur  at  my  elpc- 
'^<^^f  goes,  u  of  use  loetlAer  pa,  tvon/j,for  the  purpose  of  maki,4profemoH^.'  '^  ''     ' 

wards  onmlfTi,/?'°"K  "^'^ '"""  '•'",8''^'^'  "^'"''^«  ""^  of  careful  observation,  who,  for  up- 
^^Tj...-.lT^y\^^^c\^^'^^^^^^  the  most  important  public  employments 

iccorZL  r.  ''^  ^'l\i^  *"'  P*".  ''"'^  ""'^  "'■  the  nation.  These  opinions  are,  no  doubt!  ^n 
re.ood„fr;;^.n  T  ''^'''>°ther  intelligent  and  experienced  persons,  though,  unfortunately  fbr 
fested  bv  t[,S  »1  ?■•  ""f.  ^"^"^"^  '°  ^r  "'^  '«P"'»ti«»  of  P"hlic  men.  they  are  too  seldom  manl 
SnrlMr  '•  '■'""  i''^  "'""""^  "'^y  «^«="Py'  a^^  hound  to  proclaim  to  the  nation  the  defi- 

ciencies,  delmqjuencies,  and  corruption  of  their  rulers. 

patriots''In!f  oartv  n^^Il".;'^-'''""'''  "'T-  •*"'•"  P^'^'P'**  "''''^''  governs  the  conduct  of  professing 
SnTsZeo^hL'lH  jr,'"''-'"'"  o"«  other  extract  from  the  same  communication,  con- 

dence^  tlX  i/nnrln  .1"  •  '^^•'"g^' jn  ■•««?.«« '»  'he  conductors  of  banks,  who.  by  their  i^pru- 

SeXWent Xh  r.nH°''  f""  ''""'  of '"teg'i'y-  bring  the  institutions  under  their  control  into  a 
L  admSJo^  nf  !h  "  ""^^^fy  or  expedient  for  them  to  violate  their  duty  to  the  country 
^e^ime  tS  hrel  .  ^'^en^v.  "I'hough  conferred  upon  them  as  a  valuable  privilege,  and,  at 
o  tl^  cou  urv  more Mni"^'*-  •'"  '"^«;:"''^^'"S^  '^'^  "S'"^  ^^  property,  and  furnish  an  example 
was  to  the  r.!L„nL^  deprccmt.ng  m  Us  effects  to  the  standard  of  morals,  than  the  act  of  suspens  on 

hi^phlet)  Ts  f^  morif  ""TV'  J''"  ^*""''  '^^'\  ""^^^  «"«P«n«ion  (observes  Mr.  Appleton  in 
afrprthf^  ^  Wits  moral  effect  on  the  community.'  That  is  an  assertion  the  trutli  of  which 
after  the  experience  the  public  have  had,  few  persons  will  call  in  question.  ' 

tional  bankmmrv  ^^^LX""'  ^tT.^'"'"'^^""^  '°/''^  suspension  of  1837),  in  the  midst  of  a  na- 
al? X  hnA  P  ^'  occas'oncd  by  he  insolvency  of  multitudes  of  individuals.  We  are  told  that 
spe^SDavnt'nls  t F"  m"''  ^'Ty  have  suspended  specie  payments-and  what  is  the  suspen  fon  of 
E  havnT«nl!l  ?,!'""«;'•:.'"'"'  of  property  at  defiance  \  If  the  president  and  dir^tors  of  a 
of  them    f  hp  1      niilhon  of  b.l  s  promising  to  pay  five  dollars  to  the  holder  of  each  and  every  one 

W liatTs'  t  !  h  ,?f  ""S"  ""^  'P"'"'  rr^"!.K'  ^y  °"^  "«=''  *'"'  hreach  of  one  million  of  promises! 
What  IS  this  but  fraud  upon  every  holder  of  their  bills  'i     And  what  difference  between  the  nresi 

fhe  bm  ltd 'r.r''""^'  ^  '"""•  T^-  "'^  ^'''"""'  "'t'^*  ^^''^  «"g'-«ves  a  bank  biir  iTe  fL3l^^^^^ 
for  iSlr  Th^^    r  Ji'"!'"'""'  "1"^  ^"^''°'^'  ""'*  ^"^^  "'«'"  the  trouble  of  signing  it,  by  do  ng  k 
of  sinedor  sS HnUt  „    • '■™''  !"'"»'  ^  T  '""  "  "'"  ''^*'  operations  is.  that  the  artist  giies^evlnc 
own  Cd  .lf„  Jl  ^   7    '""i  '"°'''''*^  ''  y^^"'""^*  ""ore  talent  to  sign  another  man's  name  than  one's 
Znl.  K  ^0""t^"'-feiter  does,  at  least,  his  work  in  the  dark,  while  the  suspenders  of  specie  pav- 

iTromlses''  "    '"  «"=«  of  day.  and  laugh  at  the  dupes  and  victims  who  have  put  faUhln  tC^r 

the^effecuTfhi"  """"  °'^''"'  '^"1^**'"'  ''■'"'^''  !""^  ''^''"  '"SS'-'^**^  '"o''  ''^^  P"^POse  of  overcoming 

of  mI  'SvSn.?'"  "t'!''  «%V'''°"ght  of  the  dry  dock,  gun-boat.  restrictive,  and  anti-navy  system 
»flVw    Vi  i'    /  ■  *'°f'  )''*'  *^°""t''y  "  '""hie  ^^"  to  be  delivered  of  that,  but  the  nation  was 

effectually  cured  of  i.s  hydrophobia.     The  war  (I«14)  was  a  drastic-purgj.  but    t  effectual 
worked  Its  cure      I  fenr  that  our  present  bankruptcy  will  need  a  more  viole^.^urc  of  alteratives 
In   the  cure  will  come  when  the  people  are  prepared  to  receive  it.     Thev  «re  cer  aXn     so 
wm   Iv.?"''  most  probably  not  be  so  during  the  remainder  of  my  tern,  oi  life.     Ihc,      o 
will  live  to  witness  and  enjov  the  convalescence."  ^    ■ 

maimJ;.lof  thl!^''»rr".  ""'  f  '"  "'"  «"«P''r'°"  "f  the  banks,  it  was  conten.'...l  by  the 
Te  Xw?outrAf  1  TV""  "''  iT  f  "T'^y  ^'\  ""^  '"''"t'o"  of  tl'e  business  co:.i..K..,it/,  and 
render  ?,„li»n  ^\}'^''}^)  "I"*  had  it  been  otherwise,  that  their  condition  was  such  as  to 
of  till  Z„K  "  1  )  r  =»d|"'t.the  truth  of  those  allegations,  and  find  no  fault  with  the  directors 
ot  tliose  estabiisiiments  for  having  yielded  to  tiie  force  of  circumstiinco*  wl.irh.  «it..„.«d  ■-  »1..- 
were,  tiu"y  iiaii  no  power  of  resisting. 

"  But  the  question  ariFcs,  how  came  the  banks  in  n  condition  which  rendered  o  violation  of 
VOL.  ir.  7  a 
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their  duties  to  their  creditors,  to  their  stockholders,  and  to  the  piiWic  generally,  a  necessary,  an 
unavoidable  measure?  The  answer  is  an  obvious  one.  Because  the  conductors  of  most  of  the 
banks,  tor  the  gratification  of  their  ovrn  purposes,  and  alike  regardless  of  the  safety  and  interests 
ot  their  constituents,  and  of  a  just  sense  of  their  obligations  to  the  public,  chose— ianorantly, 
wantonly,  or  dishonestly— to  conduct  their  affairs  in  disregard  of,  or  in  opposition  to.  those  prin- 
ciples  ot  currency,  credit,  and  banking,  which  ought  always  to  guide  men  clothed  with  the 
important  trust  which  they  had  assumed.    And  what  was  that  trust? 

"  ""'  "^  '8  oft^ns  aid,  in  exculpation  of  the  directors  of  banks  which  have  been  badly  managed, 
that,  as  they  receive  no  compensation  for  their  services,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  hold  them  to 
strict  account  for  their  mismanagement.  The  want  of  compensation  may  furnish  a  sufficient 
cause  tor  tlie  refusal  of  a  trust,  but  will  not  be  admitted  as  a  valid  one  for  the  neglect  or  abuse  of 
a  trust  when  once  accepted. 

"  But,  the  office  of  bank  director  has  not  usually  been  pressed  upon  persons  reluctant  to  serve 
in  that  capacity.  It  is  a  situation  desired  by  men  of  influence  and  character.  '  The  directors  of 
banks  (says  Mr.  Appleton)  are  selected  from  those  of  the  higliest  standing  in  the  mercantile 
community.  In  this  view  of  the  case,  the  directorship  of  a  bank  is  a  mark  of  confidence  in  the 
judgment  and  honesty  of  an  individual,  which  is  a  sufficient  compensation  to  many  persons  who 
have  lield  that  important,  responsible,  and  useful  station— and  the  only  one  which  many  of  them 
have  received  or  desired— for  services  ably  and  faithfully  performed. 

"  The  office  of  bank  director  has  been  eagerly  sought  for,  and  too  often  obtained,  by  persons 
who,  destitute  wholly  of  property,  or  having  an  insufficiency  of  it  to  cany  on  their  enterprise,  and 
scliemes,  were  desirous  of  gaining  the  control  of  the  capital  of  others.  The  necessary  effect  of 
lus'i  ig  tor  tlie  managers  of  banks  men  so  circumstanced,  and  whose  sole  purpose  it  was  to  use  the 
property  intrusted  to  tliem  for  safe  investments,  for  the  prosecution  of  their  own  plans,  was  to 
throw  upon  the  stockholders  whatever  losses  might  be  incurred,  while  the  gains,  if  any,  would  go 
into  their  own  pockets.  It  is  obvious,  that  a  copartnership,  where  one  partner  has  all  the  gain, 
while  tl;p  .-xlier  party  bears  all  the  losses,  must  always  terminate  injuriously,  if  not  ruinously,  to 
the  lending  party.  j  j'  j> 

"Now,  if  there  are  persons  who  distrust  the  correctness  of  what  has  been  asserted  in  regard  to 
the  abuse  of  confidence  and  power  of  a  portion  of  the  directors  of  banks,  and  the  injurious  results 
Wowing  therefrom  to  th<!ir  constituents,  we  would  refer  them  to  the  numerous  reports  of  investi- 
^ting  committees,  who,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  employed  in  searching  into  the  condi- 
tion and  management  of  banks.  Such  an  inquiry  would  show  that  the  principal  source  of  loss  of 
bank  capital  may  be  traced  to  loans  made  to  tlirectors,  and  to  their  friends  and  connexions,  upon 
improper  and  insufficient  securities— upon  lands,  houses,  ships,  railroads,  canals,  stocks,  and  other 
kinds  ot  property,  or  titles  to  property,  which  are  generally  inconvertible,  and  always  so  in  a 
money  pressure,  when  the  wants  of  a  bank  require  their  immediate  conversion  into  money.— Se- 
condly, upon  accommodation  notes  or  acceptances— resting  on  nothing  but  the  mere  promises  of  tiio 
borrowing  parties.  Notes  created  and  tendered  to  a  bank— not  for  the  purpose,  as  in  the  case  of 
btutnctii  pafter,  of  anticipating  the  receipt  of  capital  already  in  existence,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  capital  of  the  bank  proprietors  upon  a  mere  piece  of  paper— founded, 
not  npon  capital  passing  between  buyers  and  sellers,  but  on  promises  passing  between  borrowers 
and  endorsers  ;— this  fictitious  paper  is  leldom  resorted  to  except  where  the  party  using  it  is  with- 
out capital,  or  having  some  capital  has,  in  his  operations,  gone  beyond  his  capital,  and  beyond  his 
credit,  everywhere  but  in  the  bank  where,  from  his  official  influence  and  power,  he  is  allowed  to 
borrow  without  securities  or  without  credit. 

"We  will  not  go  the  length  of  maintaining  that  loaning  the  capital,  the  credit,  and  the  depo- 
sits  ofa  bank,  on  the  two  classes  of  notes  and  securities  referred  to,  is  a  fraud  upon  the  stockholders 
and  the  public,  because  the  usages  of  banks,  under  the  direction  of  men  of  tried  and  unquestioned 
integrity,  have  given  a  sanction  to  the  practice.  Nevertheless,  it  is,  we  apprehend,  a  practice  op- 
posed to  all  sound  and  safe  principles  of  banking— and  the  ill  consequences  experienced  from  iu 
exercise,  in  this  country,  from  the  origin  of  the  banking  system  to  this  day— have  shown  its  un- 
soundness and  Its  insecut   /. 

"It  is  no  justification  d  say,  and  to  prove  that  accommodation  notes  may  be  as  safe  as  notes 
founded  on  business  transactions.  It  is  admitte<l,  that  on  our  Exchango  there  are  hundreds  <.f 
individuals  whose  single  promises  might,  and  for  a  long  period  of  credit,  be  considered  as  perfectly 
secure  ;  whose  promissory  notes,  without  an  endorser,  wo«iH  command  more  money  than  any  state 
stocks  in  the  union— and  more  than  the  United  Statta  Sio^ks  actually  sold  for  till  within  six 
months.  The  objection,  however,  to  discounting  on  p8(K  s  ,,*  this  description,  is  not  to  he  over- 
com«  by  showmK  'ts  solidity  in  particular  cases— althou<;!i,  we  will  add,  that,  under  no  circum- 
stances wouW  .1  he  creditable  to  men  in  such  higu  cif'^ii  as  we  have  imagined,  to  tender,  toa  Imnk, 
notes  of  that  ihar-'icter,  since  it  would  be  wholly  nv  r- -rrissary  as  a  mode  of  ohtnining  money-nnd 
at  the  lame  tin:c  it  would  be  requiring  a  bank  to  v.  iatc-  a  sound  principle -affecting  the  siilety  of 
property — which  it  is  Important  to  nrnnnrty  men  to  u  , 'stain  iuvicflats. 

"  Th#  objection,  then,  to  the  practice  iii  question,  ik:  \;  the  abandonment  ofa  la/cpriiuiiilc,  and 
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fe  jmnvifik,  and 


one  which,  If  disre^rded  in  one  instance,  would  be  likely  to  be  infringed  in  another  c^e ;  or  else 
bring  upon  an  institution  the  cliarge  and  the  odium  of  injustice  or  partiality.  If  mere  safety  in 
particular  cases  of  individuals  were  to  furnisli  a  rule  of  action,  why  not  loan  upon  mere  verbal  pro- 
mises of  higlily  responsible  persons?  It  would  not  be  from  an  apprehension  of  insecurity,  since,  in 
all  the  great  Atlantic  commercial  cities,  there  arfe  numerous  individuals,  whose  verbal  promises, 
recorded  in  a  memorandum  book  at  the  bank,  would  command  more  money,  at  a  given  term  of 
credit,  tlian  many  of  the  notes  of  directors  of  banks— which  pass  freely  at  their  own  boards al- 
though tliey  should  be  covered  with  endorsers  of  the  quality  of  the  promissors.  No  intelligent 
man  will  dispute  the  correctness  of  tliat  assertion  ;  yet  it  would  be  inexpedient  and  improper  for 
a  bank  to  invest  its  capital  and  its  credit,  or  any  portion  of  them,  in  such  recorded  promises, 
although  it  would  not  be  worth  one-tenth  part  of  the  sum  to  guarantee  their  payment,  which 
would  be  demanded  to  guarantee  millions  of  business  paper,  or  one-thousandth  part  of  the  pre- 
mium which  a  prudent  and  intelligent  person  would  require  to  insure  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
accommodation  paper  discounted  at  most  of  the  banks  through  the  union  between  1833  and 
1842." 

"  Matters,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  are  diflferently  managed  in  the  banking  institutions  of 
this  country  from  what  they  appear  to  have  been  in  the  Bank  of  England.  The  directors 
of  many  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States  have  been  deeply  concerned  in  speculations 
in  the  shares  of  the  banks  under  their  control,  and  in  many  cases  without  having  been 
possessed  of  sufficient  capital,  or  any  capital  of  their  own,  to  sustain  the  losses  which 
may  have  resulted  from  those  stock  operations,  or  from  any  other  transactions  carried 
on  with  the  money  borrowed  from  banks  upon  insufficient  or  worthless  securities.* 

«  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  managers  of  banks  seek  the  office  for  the  sake  of  being 
in  a  position  where  they  can  borrow  more  money,  and  on  more  favourable  terms,  than  they 

*  Tlie  president  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  in  a  communication 
before  the  public,  makes  the  following  remarks : — 

"  Banks  are  often  directed,"  says  this  experienced  banker,  "  by  needy  persons,  who  borrow  too 
much,  or  by  sanguine  persons  anxious  only  to  increase  the  profits,  witliout  much  pecuniary  interest 
or  personal  responsibility  in  their  administration.  The  constant  tendency  of  banks,  therefore,  is 
to  lend  too  much,  and  to  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation.  Now,  the  addition  of  many  notes, 
even  wliile  they  are  as  good  as  coin,  by  being  always  exchangeable  for  coin,  may  be  injurious,  be- 
cause the  increase  of  the  mixed  mass  of  money  generally  occasions  a  rise  in  the  price  of  all  com- 
modities. 

"  If  a  bank  lends  its  money  on  mortgages  or  stocks,  for  long  terms,  and  to  persons  careless  of 
protests,  it  incurs  this  great  risk,  tliat,  on  the  one  hand,  its  notes  arc  payable  on  demand,  while,  on 
the  other,  its  debts  cannot  be  called  in  without  great  delay — a  delay  fatal  to  its  credit  and  charac- 
ter. This  is  the  general  error  of  banks,  who  do  not  always  discriminate  between  two  things  essen- 
tially distinct  in  Imnking,  a  debt  ultimately  secure,  and  a  debt  certainly  payable.  But  a  well  ma- 
naged bank  has  its  funds  mainly  in  sliort  loam  to  persons  in  business — the  result  of  business  Iransac- 
tion% — payable  on  a  day  named,  which  the  pariicij  are  able  to  pay,  at  any  sacrifice,  in  order  to  escape 
mercantile  dishonour.  Such  a  bank  has  its  funds,  tiicreforc,  constantly  repaid  into  it,  and  is  able 
to  say,  whether  it  will,  or  will  not  Ipnd  them  out  again. 

"  Banks  are  the  guardians  of  the  currency,  the  depositories  of  the  coin— and  every  feeling 
which  can  appeal  to  their  own  honour,  as  well  as  to  their  public  duty,  should  urge  them  to  main- 
tjiin  their  credit  at  the  sacrifice  of  their  profits.  To  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  such  considera- 
tions specially  apply  ;  but  as  that  institution  has  set  the  example  of  the  restriction,  it  forms  natu- 
rally the  principal  subject  of  reproach  among  those  who  complain." 

Again — after  describing  the  process  of  correcting,  through  the  operations  of  the  bonks,  the  evil 
tendencies  and  effects  of  a  redundent  currency,  Mr.  Biddle  adds : — 

"  Sucii  is  the  circle  which  a  mixed  currency  is  always  describing.  Like  the  power  of  steam,  it 
is  eminently  useful  in  prudent  hands,  but  of  trcmendout  liaxardwhcn  not  controlled:  and  the  practical 
wisdom  in  managing  it  lies  in  seizing  tlie  proper  moment  to  expand  and  contract  it— taking  care,  in 
working  with  such  explosive  materials,  whenever  there  is  doubt,  to  incline  to  the  side  of  safety. 
These  simple  elements  explain  the  present  situation  of  the  country.  Its  disorder  is  over-trading, 
brought  on  by  over-banking.    The  remedy  is  to  trade  less  and  to  bank  less." 

"  How  mucii  cause  has  the  country  to  regret,  that  a  man  whose  theoretical  views  of  hanking  were 
so  correct,  did  not  always  adhere  to  them  in  the  management  of  the  institution  under  his  direction 
and  control  ?  Mr.  Biddle  refers  to  the  complaints  against  the  restrictive  measures  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  coming,  no  doubt,  from  the  local  banks,  whose  operations  would  thereby  be  re- 
strained— and  he  justifies  tiie  course  the  United  States  Hnnk  hnd.  taken,  Now^  in  reference  to  the 
returns  of  that  bank,  we  find  the  following  facts ; — 
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Otherwise  would  be  able  to  do,  and  at  the  «ame  time  have  an  opportunity  of  accommo- 
dating their  friends  and  dependents.  This,  in  a  country  where  money  is  frequently 
worth  two  or  three  per  cent  per  annum  beyond  the  bank  rate  of  interest,  and  occasionally 
a  much  higher  rate,  is  a  strong  inducement  for  men  transacting  a  heavy  business  on  a 
small  capital,  and  in  numerous  instances  merely  on  credit,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
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Loan* 

Circulation. 
Depoaita . . . 
Cuin , 


I82S 


dollars. 
33,figK,90S 

9,8M,fl77 
14,947,330 

0,170,045 


"  The  currency  of  the  country,  inchiding  the  issues  of  the  United  States  Bank,  could  not  have 
exceeded  55,000,000  dollars  of  bank-notes— and  the  deposits  may  have  been  45,000,000  dollars  or 
50,000,000  dollars:  There  are  no  returns  published  for  that  year,  but  as  the  circulation  and  de- 
posits, by  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimates,  amounted,  in  1830,  to  only  119,000,000  dollars,  the  inference 
is—since  the  currency  of  the  country  was  not  in  a  state  of  expansion— that  the  bank  liabilities  did 
not  exceed  100,000,000  dollars,  or  105,000,000  dollars. 

"  Now,  if  the  currency  could  have  been  maintained  at  the  point  it  was  established,  when  Mr. 
Biddle  thought  it  expedient  to  exercise  his  restraining  power  over  the  local  banks,  the  country 
would  have  been  saved  from  the  immense  injury,  suffering,  and  disgrace,  inflicted  upon  it  by  the 
subsequent  over-issues  and  long  loans  of  the  banks. 

"  But,  did  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Mr.  Biddle  evince  an  adherence  to  the  sound  principles 
and  the  prudent  course  which  he  had,  in  the  communication  referred  to,  prescribed  to  himself  and 
to  others,  intrusted— as  he  tvell  remarks — with  the  guardianship  of  the  currency  ?  A  reference  to 
the  returns  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  furnishes  a  reply  to  that  question. 

"  The  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  1828,  the  date  of  the  publication  of 
tlie  letter  from  which  extracts  have  been  made,  and  which  has  always  been  ascribed  to  Mr.  Biddle, 
have  already  been  stated.  The  bank  at  that  period,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  appeared,  by 
the  returns,  to  have  been  carrying  out  the  views  presented  to  the  public  in  Mr.  Biddle's  disquisi- 
tion upon  currency  and  banking.  The  returns  after  that  time  show  a  sudden  and  enormous  ex- 
tension of  operations,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  figures  :— 
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jM»a» 

CirculatioD. 
l)e|>oaita,.,. 
Coin 


1830 


dullara. 
40,GG3,80S 
12,924,143 
IO,04A,780 
7,808,076 


1831 


dnllara. 
44,O32,0.'>7 
I6,2SI,2G7 
17,297,041 
10,808,040 


1832 


dollam. 
66,293,707 
ai,3r.3,724 
22,761,434 

7,038,023 


1833 


dollan. 
61,(i95,9l3 
17,318,217 
20,347,741) 

8,951,847 


"  If  the  returiis  of  1828,  when  Mr.  Biddle  wrote  his  essay,  ht  contrasted  with  those  of  1832,  tiie 
result  will  show,  in  a  striking  manner,  how  entirely  all  prudent  considerations  had  been  forgotten 
or  disregarded  by  the  conductors  of  the  bank : — 
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1828 

1832 

dollara. 

33,ri8 1,003 
9,H»A,fi77 

14,947,330 
6,170,043 

dolUrM. 

rifl,293,7or 

2l,3»r.,724 

22.761,434 

7,038,023 

Circulation 

1  >f  poaitg 

Coiua 

"  The  United  States  Bank,  the  great  regulator  of  the  currency  and  of  the  exchanges — accorditig 
to  the  statements  and  reasonings  of  the  advocates  of  our  monetary  system— led  the  way,  followed 
by  the  state  of  New  York,  the  returns  of  whose  banks  stood  as  follows  :  — 
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January  I,  1830. 


I<»ans 

CircuUtiou. 
Depoaita.... 

Cuin 


dollara. 

20,370,693 
7,0VI,2.I0 

10,3a-4,ft(IO 
1,360,291 


January  I,  ]8,')4. 


dnllara. 

17,089.704 
17,820,492 
I9,ll9,a:i8 
2,6S7,.')08 


"  The  banks  in  most  of  the  states  made  correspondinf  movements.  The  aggregate  returns  of  .ill 
the  banks,  exhibiting  the  follnwiug  results,  show  the  c.ttravagant,  the  insane  movements  of  the 
banks,  during  wiiicii  period  prices  oi"  every  coiuniudity  rose ;  first,  from  tiie  effects  of  an  augmeii- 
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rrilv'beTeW°i  lo^'"''  '^''T'l  T^  '''''  '^^'"^  once  effected,  the  situation  may  gene- 
rally  be  held  as  long  as  will  suit  the  purposes  of  the  elected,  or  as  the  bank  mav  hauDen 

fJTblZZ:":TT  ^"  '=«-\"'^^'"^  P^"°"*  ^^-^  »^«  desirous  oVborrowh^glarE 
a.l  of  being  elected  into  an  establishmenl  already  existing,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them 
to  found  banks,  tn  which  they  contrive  to  have  \he  command  o/  1  Zr^*  and  ihe^ 
once  mcorporaled  they  sell  out  their  own  shares  in  the  corporation,  pureed  wUhb^^^^^^ 
rowed  money,  and  thus  accomplish  the  object  they  Imve  in  viL  Ta^,  to  St  th^ 
SnTion  ,  f  hoir"'t"h'  ''"  ^'-kholders.  who  may'have  subscribed  for l^rS  luh  an 
intention  of  holding  them   as  a  permanent  investment.     Even  in  banks  established  on 

\^X  o7«7'"'  '  ""  fT''''  ''^'  ■"■••  ««"^''"'  '  --»  necessarUy  be  pTac  d   „  t^ 
irf  1  «  r."/"'  '"^'^  *""''  comparatively  but  little  interest  in  the  bank.     Most  of 

Jliditv  nf  thfn  ^"'""PVr"  .'"  """'"  '^"^'"'«^'  '"  °'-''«^  that  they  may  judge  of  the 
llnrtin^^t^-  ^"'^  *"-^"''  ""^""^  ''"""'"S  """"e  compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of 
for  themselves    which  may  always  be  kept  within   reasonable  bounds.     But  th"e  power 

one 'Jjun«L?i  ".'''"  "^  «"«tlier  Writer  upon  banking.  Mr.  Nathan  Appleton.-From 
one  of  his  pamphlets,  we  extract  the  following  passage  :  <  It  has  not  been  uncommon  for 

tation  of  money  as  compared  with  exchangeable  commodities ;  secondly,  in  conseqnence  of  a  sni- 
SplrrSSira'nf  ^ut"nV:--'  ^"'  '^"^""^' ''""  ^'^'>^''  foYow'rd"a::^o;7:n7lu''ch'a;; 
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Bank  liabtlitie* . 

loann , 

Capital 

Com , 


1830 


dollars. 

110,883,826 

200,451,214 

145,192,268 

22,114,917 


1837 


dollar*. 

276,583,075 

!>2h,llS,7l». 

290,772,001 

37,916,340 


I  ?f .  r  T.T"5,^  "?"""*  °^  '°2"','  '''"^  "  '^"^°"  *°  believe,  from  the  facts  which  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  developments  of  the  affairs  of  banks,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportbn  wTre 
made  to  men  of  bold  enterprise,  or.  more  commonly,  to  reckl4  speculators  and  unprinciS 
gamblers,  who  were  trading,  not  upon  capital,  nor  upon  credit  to  which  they  were  entitled  b^ 
upon  the  Ignorance  credulity,  or  upon  tlie  fraudulent  compliances  of  unfaithf.d  and  dishonest  ma 
Ihfr  t^-"''''  Jl'^lVi^^'  portion  of  the  unbankable,  doubtful,  and  worthless  secu  itles  irh 
the  banks  discounted  at  he  period  referred  to.  were  probably  for  the  account  of  the  officer  and 
directors  of  banks,  and  their  relations,  friends,  and  associates.  omcers  ana 

1  "  9-,  '!i'^  '7°  ''^'^^^  °^  favoured  borrowers  of  bank  capital  and  bank  credit,  a  very  larire  maioritv 
have  failed  of  success,  or  wer  •  utterly  ruined ;  and  the  bank  stockholder,  who  had  furnished  them 
the  means  of  doing  business,  were,  of  course,  sufferers  to  the  extent  of  the  support  given  them 
Such  has  been  the  manner  in  which  the  capitals  of  banks,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  have  been  dis- 
posed of.  Nor  IS  there  any  reason,  suggesting  itself  to  our  mind,  why  they  should  not  hereafter 
pursue  a  similar  course,  so  long  as  the  proprietors  of  bank  capitals  confide  the  care  and  manase- 
iiient  of  them  to  persons  who,  from  the  position  they  arc  placed  in,  have  an  interest,  to  thus  mis- 
manage them,  too  powerful,  judging  from  the  past  conduct  of  bank  directors,  to  be  restrained  and 
over-ruled  by  considerations  of  duty  to  their  constituents,  the  corporators,  or.  to  the  public  who 
liave  an  interest  in  the  safety  and  solvency  of  banks  as  holders  of  their  paper  issues. 

"  '  Banks,'  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  told  us,  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  '  are  covprned  rather 
by  borrowers  than  lenders  ;'  and,  as  we  will  add,  the  principal  borrowers  of  banks,  especially  in  a 
money  pressure,  are  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  relatives,  friends,  and  dependants.  'It  is 
he  leved,  that  in  alf  cases,'  says  Mr,  Nathan  Appleton,  '  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  the 
allure  of  the  principal  stockiioldera  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  a 
bank.  Banks  are  too  often  directed  by  needy  persons,  wiio  borrow  too  much,  or  by  sanguine 
persons  anxious  only  to  increase  the  profits,  without  much  pecuniary  interest  or  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  administration.  Tiie  constant  tendency  of  banks,  therefore,  is  to  lend  too  mucli,  and 
to  put  too  many  notes  in  circulation.'  This  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle,  and  his  expe- 
!!ft!co  n.  !),-»«!  .>sfikin§  has  been  large  tnougit  to  enable  him  to  loim  a  correct  iiidKincnt  on  the 
point  m  question.  " 
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banks  to  have  been  gotten  up,  with  a  view  to  furnish  funds  for  private  speculation,  or  the 
private  use  of  the  principal  stockholders  ;  or  the  same  object  has  been  sometimes  ac- 
complished by  buying  up  a  majority  of  the  stock,  so  as  to  control  the  choice  of  directors.* 

•  "  That  ^he'c  's  a  /,«>i~'iHerabIe  amount  of  banking  capital,  belonging  to  persons  of  great  wealth 
we  know  to '.ft  :»•■  uim,  ^u-,  if,  we  would  ask,  if  anv  one  can  doubt  that  they  all  regret  having  placed 
their  cor.fl',.o:;eG  >n  .:■,  ,?e  institutions?  It  ii  true,  however,  that  those  capitalists  who  have  been 
director!-  oi  banks,  or  wiio  have  been  so  much  in  the  current  of  business  as  to  be  well  informed  of 
the  principles  on  which  they  are  conducted,  avoid  bank  stocks  as  unsafe  for  a  permanent  invest- 
ment  of  property.  If  they  depart  from  that  rule,  occasionally,  it  is  by  compulsion  as  it  were.  It 
arises  from  the  difficuIUr,  of  finding  any  better  mode  of  investing  trust  property,  owing  to  the  re- 
straints legally  imposed  on  guardians,  executors,  and  trustees,  as  to  the  class  of  securities  on  which 
property  intrusted  to  them  shall  be  loaned  or  invested.  But,  under  any  other  circumstances,  we 
imagine  that  the  prudent  and  foresee!"?  <~<i.;taligts  shun  investments  in  bank  shares,  not  that  thev 
would  be  dissatisfied  with  a  r,  .  Je.m,"  .aw  of  interest,  bui  oecauw;  they  are  afraid  of  losing  theiV 
capital.  '  It  is  a  well  known  iact,'  says  Mr.  Appleton,  •  that  the  most  intelligent  and  knowing 
capitalists  avoid  bank  stock  as  an  unprofitable  investment ;  they  can  manage  their  funds  better. 
An  examination  of  the  lists  of  stockholders  in  the  large  banks  will  show,  that  a  very  great  propor- 
tion of  the  stock  is  the  property  of  minors,  widows,  single  women,  and  of  charitable  and  religious 
societies,  a  class  of  persons  and  institutions  entitled  to  the  especial  protection  and  care  of  govern- 
ment,  rather  than  to  be  made  to  support  the  burdens  which  properly  belong  to  others  who  are  more 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves.' 

"  Tliese  remarks  were  made  in  1831,  since  which  period  the  stockholders  of  banks  have  lost  a 
much  larger  sum,  by  the  mismanagement  and  the  misconduct  of  bank  directors,  than  the  entire 
banking  capital  of  the  country,  as  it  stood  bj;  the  returns  coming  down  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1830.  What  may  remain  of  the  wasted  and  impaired  capitals  of  the  901  banks  is  a  matter  ot  "in- 
certainty.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  conceive,  that  a  considerable  portion  is  invested  in  state 
stocks,  lands,  mortgages,  accommodation  notes,  and  other  uncertain  securities— always  difficult  of 
realisation,  and  in  a  money  pressure  (which,  as  the  bank  managers  are  now  proceeding,  will  sooner 
or  later  overtake  them),  are  likely  to  become  greatly  depreciated  or  utterly  worthless. 

"The  highest  return  of  bank  capital  gave  the  enormous  &um  of  358,412,692  dollars.  This  was 
at  the  close  of  1839.  Now,  as  there  had  been  a  great  number  of  bank  failures  previous  to  that 
time,  the  stockholders  could  hardly  have  failed  losing  some  30,000,000  dollars,  or  40,000,000  dol- 
lars, between  1833  and  1839,  by  outright  and  ascertained  bankruptcies. 

"  Wliat  r,iay  now  be  the  actual  value  of  the  bank  capital  of  the  country,  there  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  from  any  official  statements  before  the  public ;  but  from  a  careful  research  into  such 
returns  as  have  been  made  and  published,  we  should  venture  to  say,  that  its  market  value,  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1843,  at  the  time  the  currency  was  in  a  sound  state,  and  the  spirit  of  speculation 
and  gambling  in  stocks  had  not  been  revived,  did  not  exceed  200,000,000  dollars  to  225,000,000 
dollars. 

"  If  this  he  acorrect  view  of  the  matter,  or  one  approaching  to  correctness,  then  it  follows,  tiiat 
the  proprietore  of  bank  stock  have  lost  by  bad  banking,  between  1833  and  1843,  the  enormous 
amount  of  from  103,000,000  dollars  to  1 98,000,000  dollars. 

"The  author  of  this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Isaac  Bronson,  pointed  out  the  causes  of  the  embarntss- 
ments  in  whicli  the  whole  country  was  involved.  Some  of  his  remarks  upon  that  point  have  al- 
ready been  cited,  to  which  the  following  are  added  :— 

"  Just  anterior  to  the  prostration  of  business  our  manufactures  and  commerce  were  greatly  ex- 
tended, and  conducted  viainfy  on  credit.  Individuals  and  companies,  witii  little  or  no  capital,  were 
often  found  to  employ  tens  and  hundreds  of  thousands.  These  borrowed  means  were  supplied  by 
the  immense  amount  of  paper  currency  furnished  by  the  banks  which  had  been  established  in  the 
United  States.  The  hanks  on  the  one  hand  and  the  men  of  business  on  the  other,  considered  it 
for  their  respective  interests  to  employ  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  paper  money.  As  the  pro- 
fiU  of  the  banks  were  proportional  to  their  discounts,  and  these  were  done  by  the  issuing  of 
paper,  it  is  very  obvious,  that  there  would  be  a  constant  tendency  to  excess.  This  would  be  re- 
strained by  nothing  hut  the  necessity  of  redemption.  But  unless  an  adverse  balance  of  trade,  re- 
quiring remittances  to  foreign  countries,  or  some  other  exigency  out  of  the  course  of  domestic 
business,  should  create  a  demand  for  specie,  none  would  be  exacted.  Paper,  being  the  more  con- 
venient currency,  would  be  preferred  in  the  common  exchanges  of  trade,  and  the  gold  and  silver 
would  repose  in  the  banks. 

"In  rcferringto  the  abandonment  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  Mr.  Biddlefor  the  government 
of  the  bank  over  which  he  presided,  we  are  fur  from  ascribing  to  the  course  pursued  by  it,  however 
imprudent  or  culpable  it  may  justly  be  deemed,  that  extreme  degree  of  importJincc  wliirii  has  been 
given  it,  by  many  of  the  local  banks,  and  party  politicians—  in  both  cases  influenced  by  hostility  to 
tiiat  izisiitutiun. 
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II  is  obviouB  that  banks  so  situated,  furnish  a  very  unsafe  circulating  medium,  since  the 
solvency  of  the  bank  depends  on  the  success  and  solvency  of  the  principal  stockholders 
<  lie,  in  such  oases  are  usually  the  directors.  It  is  believed,  in  all  cases  of  bank 
failures,  in  Massachusetts,  the  failure  of  the  principal  stockholders  and  directors  has 
accompanied  or  preceded  the  failure  of  a  bank.  The  great  point,  therefore  to  be 
guarded  against,  is  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall  into  few  hands,  to  be  used  for  their 
private  speculations.' 

"  Mr.  Gallatin  says,  «  Of  all  the  causes,  however,  which  contribute  to  an  improper 
extent  of  discounts,  the  most  general  and  efficient,  the  most  prolific  8o<im  e  of  the  errors 
of  bank  directors,  is  the  natural  sympathy  which  they  feel  for  men  who  are  engaged  in 
similar  pursuits  to  their  own.  It  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  affirmed,  that  banks,  though 
muney  lenders,  are,  in  fact,  governed  rather  by  the  borrowers  than  by  the  lenders.'* 

"But  we  have  no  belief  that  Mr,  Biddle,  whatever  may  have  been     s  disposition  and  his  wishes 
could,  with  the  exercise  of  his  admitted  talents,  and  his  skill  in  banking,  have  prevented  the  901 
local  banks  from  extending  themselves,  sooner  or  later,  and  to  a  de'rne  whit  ■  must,  in  spite  of  the 
itrolling  power  of  the  United  States  Bank,  have  brought  tlu     ountry  to  a  suspension  of 
lymcnts.  '^ 

"All  the  banks  in  the  country  were  in  favour  of  free  issues,  long  .  redits,  and  free  trustines 
upon  every  species  of  security ;  and,  above  all,  in  favour  of  high  prices.  The  business  commu- 
nity concurred  with  the  banks,  and  tlie  whole  country  was  deluded  with  tfie  notions  of  John  Law  ; 
that  an  advance  in  prices,  from  an  increase  of  money,  is  equivalent  to  an  augmentation  of  wealth' 
corresponding  to  such  an  augmentation  of  price.  From  that  delusion  the  country  could  only  have 
been  awakened  by  the  re-action  of  the  system,  which  we  firet  experienced  in  1837.  Even  with  all 
the  suflTering  accompanying  and  following  that  rvent,  the  nation  at  large  have  gained  but  little  in- 
sight into  the  true  causes  of  our  troubles. 

.  ".  The  nation  was  persuaded  by  party  men,  and  by  the  managers  of  banks,  who  had  an  interest 
in  misleading  them,  or  were,  perhaps,  in  many  instances,  themselves  misled  by  their  own  ignorance, 
to  believe  that  what  was  caused  by  an  overflow  of  currency,  and  an  extravagant  extension  of  the 
credit  system,  was  the  eflfect  of  the  political  measures  of  the  government.  They  were  further  per- 
suaded, that  the  only  remedies  for  the  pecuniary  evils  under  which  the  country  was  labouring 
were,  first,  to  remove  the  men  in  power,  and  fill  the  vacated  places  by  persons  who  were  in  pursuit 
of  official  power  and  public  support ;  secondly,  to  re-establish  the  credit  of  the  901  banks— a 
considerable  portion  of  which  were  then,  as  events  have  since  shown,  in  a  state  of  insolvency  ; 
and,  by  further  emissions  of  paper  money,  raise  the  fallen  prices  of  commodities  to  the  rates  they 
bore  from  1884  to  1837,  when  the  currency  was  in  excess,  and  constantly  in  a  state  of  ex- 
(lansion. 

"The  remedies  which  had  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  our  difficulties  were  adopted.  The 
credit  of  the  suspended  and  the  ruined  banks  was  restored.  The  country  was  blessed  with  in- 
creased issues  of  money,  and  with  a  transference  of  political  power  to  other  hands,  followed,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  by  further  revulsions  and  suspensions.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the 
final  suspension  of  1841,  tliat  the  conductors  of  banks  would  admit,  or  the  deluded  public  believe, 
that  the  primary  and  operative  causes  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties  and  sufferings  of  the  nation, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  midst  of  abundant  crops  and  all  other  means  and  signs  of  increasing  wealth, 
might  be  traced  to  the  receding  movements  of  an  exuberant  currency  j  and  the  contraction  of  an 
extravagant  and  unwholesome  system  of  bank  credits  and  mercantile  trustings,  created  and  sup- 
ported by  the  same  class  of  persons  who  caused  an  extension  if  the  bank  machinery,  and  for 
similar  purposes— namely,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of  the  public, 
for  the  promotion  of  their  own  pecuniary  purposes ;  and  from  similar  motives,  will  the  same  sys- 
em  be  upheld  and  supported  by  that  description  of  persons,  so  long  as  it  will  be  endured  by  the 
country." — Letter  to  Cotton  Manufacturers. 

*  "  If  Mr.  Biddle  had  acted  upon  those  sound  and  conservative  notions  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated by  Mr.  Gallatin,  Mr.  Gouge,  Mr.  C.  C.  Biddle,  and  by  himself,  to  some  extent,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  career,  he  would  have  been  cried  down  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  as  a 
cold-hearted  theoritt — a  visionary  dreamer,  who,  having  the  power  to  make  money  plenty — credit  a 
substitute  for  capital — and  bold  enterprise  and  inconsiderate  rashness  to  stand  in  the  place  of  pru- 
dent foresight  and  honest  industry ; — he  would,  we  repeat,  have  rendered  himself  odious  to  men  of 
all  classes  and  parties,  and  especially  to  nearly  all  the  conductors  of  the  local  banks — as  a  man 
possessed  of  the  power  of  enriching  every  body,  and  yet  withholding  its  exercise  to  gratify  the 
theoretical  notions  of  a  philosopher. 

"  There  was  a  time  when  ivfr.  Biddle  acted,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  with  great 
prudence  and  judgment,  but  he  was  never  loss  popular  among  men  of  influence  engaged  in  trade 
and  in  baukitig  than  while  so  cuiiUuLtuig  his  voiicerni^.    Such  was,  also,  the  ieeiing  in  regard  to  his 
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"  Now,  the  gentlemen  whom  we  have  cited  are  not  unfriendly  to  bank?,  nor  can  they 
have  any  n^otives  to  put  them  to  a  disadvantage  with  the  public  by  a  misrepresentation 
ot  tacts.  Mr.  Gallatin,  m  common  with  the  best  writers  on  currency,  is,  to  be  sure, 
what  he  himsel;,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Robert  Walsh,  calls  an  '  ultra-buUmi- 
tat ;  but  believing  that  the  nation  are  not  yet  ready  for  a  currency  in  that  state  of 
pertection,  he  has  made  great  cflforts  to  correct  the  evils  of  the  present  system.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  the  excellent  advice  he  has  given,  and  the  sound  principles  he  has  laid 
down  in  his  pamphlets,  have  not  been  followed.  Nevertheless,  his  labours  through  the 
press,  and  his  personal  influence  and  authority  over  the  intelligent  merchants  of  New 
York  city,  where  he  resides,  have  not  been  wholly  lost.     Mr.  Gallatin,  as  is  well  known, 

predecessor,  Mr.  Langdon  Clieves.  He  restored  the  bank  from  a  state  of  confusion  and  discredit, 
to  a  high  degree  of  credit ;  but  liaving  done  that  service,  lie  was  complained  of  as  too  illiberal,  too 
unenterprising,  too  conservative  in  his  loans  and  issues,  for  the  support  and  extensicu  of  the  great 
interests  of  the  country.  This  gentleman,  whose  conduct,  while  presiding  over  the  concerns  of  the 
bank,  merited  the  higliest  praise  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it,  was  by  no  meam  papuhr :  and 
aitliough  a  man  of  too  high  a  sense  of  character  to  be  driven  from  his  post  by  such  a  consideration 
he  resigned  his  office  after  four  years'  service,  from  disgust  at  the  inability,  or  the  disinclination,  of 
tne  stockholders  and  the  public,  to  give  him  that  support  which  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
persevere  in  the  prudent,  salutary,  and  honest  course  he  had  constantly  pursued  during  his  pre- 

"  Mr.  Chcves,  in  the  management  of  the  important  trust  confided  to  him,  evinced  the  same  inde- 
pendence of  mind,  and  the  same  integrity  of  principle,  th.it  he  had  shown  as  a  legislator,  while  a 
member  of  Congress,  at  an  eventful  period  of  our  history  ;  and  though  he  may,  in  both  instances 
nave  parted  with  some  portion  of  his  popularity,  he  gained- what  to  men  of  elevated,  just,  and  jte- 
neroiis  views,  is  of  infinitely  more  value— an  increase  of  reputation.  '  Under  the  administration 
ot  Mr.  Llieves,  says  Mr.  Appleton,  '  by  whose  energy  the  United  States  Dank  was  barely  saved 
trom  stopping  payment,  the  currency  was  restored  to  its  true  character,  by  a  rigid  system  of  con- 
traction,  but  accompanied  with  intense  public  suffering;  which  was,  indeed,  unavoidable,  but  made 
the  bank  and  Mr.  Cheves  exceedingly  unpopular  in  extensive  portions  of  the  country.  It  was 
dimng  this  period  that  many  of  the  states  attempted  to  expel  the  bank  from  operating  within  them 
by  taxing  the  branches,  and  by  other  modes  of  coercion.' 

"  In  what  a  striking  and  melancholy  contrast  does  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Cheves  appear— under 
strong  temptations,  as  a  public  man-to  that  of  multitudes  of  ambitious,  but  low-minded  and  venal 
demagogues,  with  which  the  nation  has  been,  and  still  is,  afflicted?  Some  of  whom,  aUhoiigh  in 
possession  or  m  pursuit  of  the  highest  class  of  offices  in  the  country,  traverse  the  most  sacred  prin- 
ciples, under  the  slightest  temptations,  and  with  as  much  facility,  and  as  little  sensibility  to  shame, 
as  IS  evinced  in  the  indecent  and  mercenary  gyrations  of  the  most  shameless  of  the  public  per- 

"The  condemnation,  on  the  part  of  political  partisans,  of  the  proceedings  of  the  United  States 
liank,  with  whom  it  mostly  originated,  was/^-ignerf -because,  at  tlie  moment  they  were  contending 
against  ''.many  of  the  leading  persons  among  them  were  the  managers  of  the  local  banks  that  were 
conducted  on  the  most  imprudent  and  dishonest  principles,  resulting  in  an  entire  loss  of  tlie  capi- 
tals ol  some  of  them,  as  well  as  a  heavy  loss  to  depositors  and  bill  holders.  This  was  eminently 
the  case  in  regard  to  some  of  the  banks  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity,  as  the  stockholders,  bill-holders 
and  depositors  can  unhappily  testify.  ' 

"  Again,  as  respects  the  policy  of  having  a  national  bank  ;  there  was,  to  all  appearances,  no 
nncere  oppotilton  to  thepnndple  involved  in  the  existence  of  such  an  institution,  as  fiscal  agent  of 
the  government,  and  as  a  conservator  of  the  general  currency  of  the  country." 
rr  •*'!i^S  ^'■^*'^''"'  Jackson,  widi  all  the  hostile  feelings  which  he  has  evinced  against  the  late 
United  States  Bank,  was  not  opposed— /o  a  bank.  In  his  message,  vetoing  a  renewal  of  the  char- 
ter ol  that  establishment,  he  thus  expresses  himself: — 

"  That  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  competent  to  all  the  duties  which  may  be  required  by  the 
goyernnient,  might  be  so  organised  as  not  to  infringe  on  our  delegated  powers,  or  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states,  /  do  not  enlerlain  a  douhl.  Had  the  executive  been  called  upon  to  furnish  the 
project  of  such  an  institution,  the  duty  would  have  been  cheerfully  performed.  In  the  absence  of 
such  a  call,  it  is  obviously  proper  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  pointing  out  those  prominent 
leatures  in  the  act  presented,  which,  in  his  opinion,  make  it  incompatible  with  the  constitution  and 
sound  policy. 

That  a  large  majority  of  the  leading  partisans  of  both  political  parties  were,  also,  in  favour  of  a 
national  bank,  was  shown  to  be  the  fact,  by  the  large  majorities  in  Congress  which,  in  the  face 
ot  the  strong  objections  of  the  executive,  and  in  spite  of  his  popularity,  voted  for  a  renewal  of  the 
Ciiarter. 
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acted  a  conspicuous  and  efficient  part,  in  hastening  the  general  resuniDtioa  of  cash 
payments  in  1838,  in  which  the  city  of  New  York  took  the  lead  """"P"°"  **'  <'"'» 
"The  suspension  took  place  in  New  York,  May  lOlh,  1837;  and  the  resumption 
was  effected  in  that  city,  and  in  the  New  England  States,  early  in  May,  ISSsTnd  in 
most  of  the  other  states  in  the  three  following  months.  ^'  ' 

Statement  of  the  Condition  of  the  Banks  of  the  Union,  according  to  Returns  dated 

May,  1837  and  1838. 


DESCRIPTION. 

May,  1837. 

May,  1838. 

Back  loani 

Ditto  circulation 

Ditto  depoaita 

dollara. 
321,331,364 
120,416,087 
109,153,881 

dollara. 
470,264,934 
126,149,903 

8^608,837 

.r  luS  if  y  ^^i*  ru"°,'i''"A".l°^"1^"'^  i>ab.hties,  as  compared  with  the  returns 
of  1837.  If  we  are  guided  by  Mr.  Gallatin's  estimates  of  a  sufficiency  of  bank  paper 
there  should  have  been  a  curtailment  of  upwards  of  forty  per  cent  in  the  bank  issuerto 
place  the  currency  of  the  country  in  a  natural,  and,  to  borrow  his  phraseology,   in  a 

*  HEALTHY  SITUATION.  "^  °^' 

"The  following  extract  from  a  speech  of  Mr.  Webster  exhibits  his  views  of  the  de- 
ZV.h^  consequences  of  an  ill-regulated  and  depreciated  currency  upon  the  interests  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  especm  ly  of  that  portion  of  them  who  ^ave  liltie  else  to  rely 
upon  than  their  daily  wages.     •  The  currency  of  the  country,'  says  Mr.  Webster,  « is  at 
all    imes  a  most  important  political  object.     A  sound  currency  is  an  essential  and  indis- 
pen^able  security  for  the  fruits  of  industry  and  honest  enterprise.     Every  man  of  pro- 
perty  or  industry,  every  man  who  desires  to  preserve  what  he  honestly  possesses,  or  to 
obtain  what  he  can  honestly  earn,  has  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining  a  safe  circulatine 
medium  ;  such  a  medium  as  shall  be  a  real  and  substantial  representative  of  property 
not  liable  to  vibrate  with  opinions,  not  subject  to  be  blown  up  and  blown  down  by  the 
breath  of  speculation,  but  made  stable  and  secure  by  its  immediate  relation  to  that  which 
the  whole  world  regards  as  of  permanent  value.     A  disordered  currency  is  one  of  the 
greatest  political  evils.     It  undermines  the  virtues  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  social 
system,  and  encourages  propensities  destructive  of  happiness.     It  wars  against  industry 
fruga  ity  and  economy ;  and  it  fosters  the  evil  spirit  of  extravagance  and  speculation. 
VJ  all  the  contrivances  for  cheatinff  the   labouring  classes  of  maMnd,  none  has  been 
more  ejfectual  than  that  which  deludes  them  with  paper  money.     This  is  the  most 
effectual  of  inventions  to  fertilise  the  rich  man's  field  by  the  sweat  of  the  poor  man's 
brow.     Ordinary  tyranny,  oppression,  excessive  taxation,  these  bear  lightly  on  the  hap- 
pinessof  the  mass  ot  the  community,  compared  with  fraudulent  currencies,  and  the 
lobberies  committed  by  depreciated  paper.     Our  own  history  has  recorded,  for  our  in- 
struction,  enough   and  more  than  enou^'h,  of  the  demoralising  tendency,  the  injustice, 
and  the  intolerable  oppression,  on  the  virtuous  and  well-disposed,  of  a  degraded  paper 
currency,  authorised  by  law,  or  in  any  way  countenanced  by  government.'  " 

Mr.  Lee  very  forcibly  exposes  a  fallacious  argument  in  favour  of  the  existing 
monetary  system  of  the  United  States,  and  says — 

"  It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add,  that  down  to  this  period  of  time,  notwithstanding 
what  has  happened  in  reference  to  our  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  public  have  been  satis- 
fted  of  Its  soundness  and  its  sufficiency— or  they  would  not  have  continued  to  endure 
the  system. 

I'  This  country  has  prospered  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  country. 

"  The  currency  consists  almost  entirely  of  paper  promises,  created  without  limits  by 
banks,  and  administered  by  banks,  without  control,  or  without  accountability ;— there- 
Jore  the  monetary  system  on  which  the  country  has  acted,  and  is  now  acting,  is  the 
cause  of  its  unexampled  prosperity. 

••  This   is   the  reasoning  proceos  by  '."hich  the  country — by   which  a  nation  of 
18,000,000  of  people  claiming  more  than  a  co.i:\mon  share  of  general  cultivation  and 
VOL.  n.  7  B 
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knowledge — have  been  persuaded — perhcps,  we  may  rather  say,  led — not  only  to  tole- 
rate and  endure,  but  to  support  and  encourage  a  syL.em  which,  whatever  appearances 
may  indicate  to  the  contrary,  has  been  productive  of  an  enormous  amount  of  pecuniary 
ani'  moral  evil. 

"  That  the  country  has  prospered — and  that  banks  and  paper  promises  have  existed 
— are  truths  too  evident  to  be  denied  ;  but  the  admission  of  the  truth  of  tiiese  assertions 
does  not  necessarily  imply  a  belief  in  the  truth  of  the  inference  drawn  from  that  admis- 
sion. 

"  That  the  premises  of  these  reasoners  are  true,  it  is  admitted,  but  to  establish  their 
conclusion!}  upon  a  sure  foundation,  it  must  be  shewn  that  what  they  term  cause,  is  any 
thing  iiiore  than  a  mere  coincidence.  This,  so  far  as  we  have  in  remembrance  the  essays 
of  the  most  ingenious  advocates  of  the  system,  has  never  been  attempted.  They  have  re- 
lied on  the  '  argumentum  aJ  ignorantiari,'  and  the  '  argumentum  ad  populum.' 

"The  inconclusiveness  of  the  reasonings  on  the  subjects  of  banking  and  currency 
to  which  reference  has  been  made,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  case  where  its  fallaciousness 
and  absurdity  will  be  nade  manifest  to  the  most  uninformed  and  the  most  unreflecting 
mind. 

"  The  lands  bordering  on  the  river  Nile,  in  Egypt,  are  remarkable  for  their  fertility. 

"  The  pyramids  are  near  the  banks  of  the  Nile;  consequently,  the  pyramids  are  the 
cause  of  the  extraordinary  fertility  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  that  river. 

"  Here  h  ar  listance  where  the  facts  are  so  notorious,  or  so  accessible — namely, 
that  the  extraordinary  fertility  'if  the  land  in  question  arises — not  from  the  presence  of 
the  pyramid  ,  but  from  the  overflowing  of  the  Nile — that  no  one  could  be  deceived,  or 
long  remain  ignorant  of  the  true  cause  of  that  fertility ;  consequently,  the  falsity  of  the 
reasoning  which  attributes  the  quality  of  the  soil  to  another  cause,  is  instantly  perceived 
and  refuted. 

"  Neveitheless,  in  spite  of  the  supposed  power  of  tho  reasoning  faculties  over  the 
opinions  of  men,  is  there  any  one  who  will  doubt,  after  what  has  been  seen  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Mehemet  Ali,  if  he  were  to  summon  his  followers  to  a  caucus,  convention,  or 
to  a  niass  meeting ;— is  there,  we  repeat,  any  doubt  that  this  friend  of  the  people,  witli 
his  priests  and  politicians,,  if  he  had  any  point  to  carry,  favourable  to  his  own  views, 
and  prejudicial  to  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  that  he  could  demonstrate  to  their  minds 
the  unreasonableness  of  attributing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  to  the  effecta  of  the 
river  inundations  ?  Is  there  any  doubt — on  the  supposition  that  the  leading  politicians 
and  statesmen  of  Egypt  are  as  remarkable  for  their  extensive  knowledge  and  their  great 
logical  powers,  as  have  been  evinced  by  many  of  our  great  men,  on  the  questions  of 
political  economy — that  the  people  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  drain  off"  or  fill  up  the 
Nile— and  to  cover  the  country  with  pyramids,  in  order  that  the  whole  land  might  enjoy 
the  fertalising  eflects  which  they  had  shown  to  hav  been  caused  by  the  pyramids 
already  existing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile  ?" 

To  the  absolute  measures  of  President  Jackson,  for  tliey  were  as  much  so  as  if 
the  spirit  of  Napoleon  had  directed  them,  has  been  imputed  the  ruin  of  the  hank 
of  the  United  States.  The  prestige  which  it  possessed  in  public  opinion  as  the 
deposit  bank  of  the  United  States  revenue,  vanished  immediately  after  the  presi- 
dent tranferred  those  deposits  to  the  respective  state  banks.  But  its  downfall 
could  not  be  prevented,  even  by  the  most  skilful  management  of  the  most 
influential,  as  well  as  most  able  of  those  who  wieldvil  the  prevading  banking  prin- 
ciples of  the  United  States.     Mr.  Lee,  speaking  of  this  remarkable  man,  says  :— 

"  Perhaps  the  most  influential  person  in  the  United  States  upon  the  subject  of  bank- 
ing is  Mr.  Nicholas  Biddle;  and  though,  from  circumstances  not  necessary  to  detail, 
some  of  the  influence  and  authority  formerly  exercised  by  him  over  the  public  mind  may 
be  diminished,  yet  the  banking  principles  on  which  he  acted  are  still  those  which  are 
acted  upon  through  the  country — nor,  as  we  have  before  said,  could  that  gentleman  have 
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retained  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Bank,  had  he  conducted  its  concerns 
on  what  might  justly  be  considered  safe  and  sound  principles  of  banking 

"If  the  results  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States  Bank  have  been  disastrous,  so 
have  been  those  of  multitudes  of  smaller  institutions  which  have  not  had  so  many  obsta- 
cles to  overcome  and  so  many  causes  of  embarrassment  as  a  bank  with  an  unwieldy  capi- 
tal and  numerous  branches— many  of  which  were  beyond  the  control  of  the  parent  bank 
It  the  nation  had  been  so  unwise  as  to  have  established  a  third  bank,  with  the  enormous 
capital  assigned  to  it  in  some  of  the  schemes  before  the  public,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  coun- 
try would  have  escaped  from  the  evil  effects  which  must  always  flow  from  such  an  insti- 
tution, without  much  more  ruinous  consequences  than  have  been  experienced  from  the 
mismanagement  of  the  late  United  States  Bank. 

"In  referring  to  Mr.  N.  Biddle's  communications  we  go  to  the  highest  authority  in 
the  nation  in  support  of  the  popular  system  of  banking;  and  it  is  on  his  statements  and 
reasons  in  defence  of  ihat  system,  that  the  prominent  party  men  have  leaned  for  their 
facts  and  arguments.  This  will  readily  be  perceived  to  be  the  case  on  comparing  their 
essays  and  speeches  with  his  various  writings  upon  the  subject,  except  in  some  instances, 
where  Mr.  Biddle  maintamed  doctrines  in  opposition  to  those  which  he  has  of  late  years 
advocated."  ^ 

In  a  communication  dated  April,  1838,  Mr.  Biddle  enumerated  among  other 
causes  of  the  suspension,  and  it  is  the  first  which  he  put  forward:— «  The 
issuing  of  the  specie  circular,  which  forbade  the  receipt  of  any  thing  but  gold 
and  silver  at  the  land  offices."— In  several  of  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Webster, 
the  specie  circular  and  its  effects  upon  the  currency,  is  the  most  prominent 
topic.  In  a  debate  upon  a  motion  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  to  rescind 
the  treasury  order,  on  the  21st  of  December,  1836,  Mr.  Webster,  in  referring  to 
the  effects  of  that  measure  in  preventing  a  flow  of  coin  from  the  states  where  the 
proceeds  of  the  lands  were  received,  made  the  following  remarks  :— 

"The  agricultural  state  of  Indiana,  for  example,  is  full  of  specie ;  the  highly  com- 
mercial and  manufacturmg  state  of  Massachusetts  is  severely  drained.  In  the  mean  time 
the  money  in  Massachusetts  cannot  be  used.  It  is  waiting  for  the  new  year.  The  mo- 
ment the  treasury  grasp  is  let  loose  from  it,  it  will  turn  again  to  the  great  marts  of 
business;  that  is  to  sny,  the  restoration  of  the  natural  state  of  things  will  begin  to  cor- 
rect the  cvtl  of  arbitrary  and  artificial  financial  arrangements.  The  money  will  eo 
back  to  the  places  where  it  is  wanted,"  &c.  &c. 

Mr.  Lee  denies  that  the  aoecie  circular  had  any  such  effects,  and  says 
that— 

"The  state  of  Indiana  is  one  in  which  the  land  sales  were  made  to  tlie  largest  extent 
—and  on  that  account  it  was  probably  selected  by  Mr.  Webster  as  containing  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  that  immense  amount  of  coin  of  tohich  the  Atlantic  states  had  been 
deprived  by  the  specie  circular.  That  dociimt'Dt  was  issued  on  t'le  llth  of  July,  1836, 
and  was  to  take  effect  on  the  16th  of  August,  succeeding— and  consequently  it  had  only 
been  in  operation  about  four  months,  during  which  time  tiie  coin  must  have  been  accu- 
mulating from  the  proceeds  of  the  land  sales.  The  qnestion  now  is  as  to  the  amount  of 
coin  on  deposit  for  the  account  of  the  government  in  the  state  in  question.  To  ascertain 
that  hict,  xhere  are  no  documents  to  which  wc  can  refer;  but  by  an  official  statement 
we  hnd  that  the  whole  amount  of  coin  in  the  banks  of  Indiana,  in  November,  1836,  was 
iinr'^^'^  *'""'*"'  '^''^''<=»'"«"ooll'er  returns  till  May,  1837,  when  the  amount  was  reduced 
1,196,187  dollars.  Here,  then,  is  the  immense  amount  of  treasure,  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  whole  of  it  belonged  to  the  government,  from  which  such  great 
reliel  was  counted  on  by  Mr,  Webster,  h.ad  it  not  been  retained  •!•.  Isiflinnn  hv  !ho  s-iej^ir. 
circular.  But  how  could  even  this  in"ignificant  sum  be  spared  from  the  banksW  Indiana, 
or  be  obtained  from  thorn,  when  their  liabilities  amounted  to 4,709,000  dollars?" 
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Mr.  Lee  then  describes  the  condition  of  the  banks  of  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Florida,  and  then  concludes:— 

AJ^f^\^^P^u  •"  "'u**  ^  <=?"'l't'on.  't  would  have  been  impracticable  to  have  with- 
^?Zl^^u  exhausted  supply  of  coin  without  causing  an  immediate  suspension. 

{L»ni  ""'^e^aj  suspension  of  1837  commenced  in  that  quarter.  The  banks  of 
j^ew  urleans  suspended  previously  to  those  of  the  city  of  New  York— although  in  a 
""';h  stronger  condition  than  the  New  York  banks, 

liahLii^  -^^M*  °'iifi''^'^"^'  *'•  of  which  are  situated  in  New  Orleans,  were  under 
amountin'».",o^"^^^^  n  '^'  ^II)u°""'  ''^  16.739,689  dollars,  and  had  reserves  of  coin 

amountmg  to  2  327,851  dollars.  The  returns  from  the  banks  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
«.„»„?„  tK  P'^,.^^«y:«  1837  show  deposits  of  coin  to  the  amount  of  3,033.209  dollars,  to 
thTNpw  nV'^^''!"'l°^  38,862,551  dollars.  But  the  superior  prudence  exercised  by 
Lr1w^^t7„  -  ^^"M"'"'  '"/"""Panson  with  those  of  the  state  of  New  York,  is  mor^ 
moSf  ^  .!"''!  J  *  '■«fe'^«"'^e  to  the  following  statement  of  their  condition  four 
months  anterior  to  the  suspension  of  cash  payments  :— 


BANK    RETURNS. 


Bank  capital. 
Circulation  . . . 

DepoNits 

Coin 

Loana., 


NavT  York, 
January  1,  1837. 


dollars. 
37,101,463 
24,198,U0O 
30,883,170 

0,8S7,»20 
79,313,188 


Naw  OnLEtNS, 
January  1,  1837. 


dollar*. 

36,760,455 
7,009,788 

11,487,431 
3,108,410 

59,108,741 


"  If  the  banks  of  New  Orleans,  which  were  in  a  much  stronger  condition,  as  far  as  a 
reliance  can  be  placed  on  official  returns,  than  those  of  New  York,  could  not  withstand 
beX.TlVPt°r.  ^Ijf^'^'h  2.327,851  dollars  of  specie  in  their' vaults,  how  could  k 
be  expected  that  he  banks  m  the  inland  states,  to  which  we  have  referred,  and  that  were 
,n  no  better  condition  than  the  New  Orleans  banks,  could  withstand  a  ruTupon  tE 
for  all   or  for  any  considerable  portion,  of  their  deposits  of  treasure  ?  ^ 

AH«n,l     ^.^.^f  •«t«/=o"dition  of  the  banks  of  the  four  principal  commercial  cities  on  the 
Atlantic,  which  we  have  supposed  may  have  been  reiiiforced  by  the   reception  of    he 

To  £tpH       1.  f  '°'"  I"  '\^  'l''!-^  .""'^   ^^nhou^s,  where   the  proceeds  „f  lands  we 
collected,  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement.     The  returns  of  the  Massachuse 
banks  come  down  to  October,  1836,  and  of  the  other  banks  to  1st  of  January    1837  - 


PLACES. 


Mauachuaetta . 

Maryland 

New  Yorlc.,., 
Feuniylvania., 

1'otal. 


Loans. 

dollara. 

M,fl43,171 

14,980,487 

79,313,188 

101,993,062 


Circulation. 


dollara, 
in,8»a,'ii!) 

3,310,K.« 
31,108,000 
•i3,a4'i,08a 


«5a,938„'>08 


113,6 13,166 


Uepoifa, 


dollarn. 

8,7M,5I6 

4,810,477 

33,883,1/9 

13,V34,6ri0 


.'.9,742,822 


Coin, 


dollam. 
I,4.'i.Vi3n 
1,130,347 
0,393,020 
3,7r)2,439 


14,904,030 


Capitals, 


dollars. 
.34,478,110 
10,438,0,t'i 
'.!M0I,4(I3 
()8,7,'i0,;i38 


IIO,7«8,M6 


"  Here  is  an  official  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  class  of  b^iks^iich 
formerly  were  considered  as  being  conducted  with  more  skill,  prudence  and   ufes's    la 

Skf  i  'thrcTv'rpEiKn;"  'm.'i  ^"""'^^^  •*"^''  p^^''^ '  ^^'">  ti.c  ex':  t,orof ; 

aeipnia.save  tiie  United  bates  Bank,  were  m  no  worse  a  situation  than   those  of  the 
other  cities  we  have  named,  till  after  the  suspension  of  1837,  wl^nhrv  became  e 
barrassed  by  a  corinexion  wit!,  the   Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  S  the  Ttate 
Pennsylvanm,  which  ha.  proved  ruinous  to  their  sliareholdors.     Until     mtperid  we 

srrittd  wui.  S:'" ''"  "'^  ^^i  »'''"-•«'»'•'-•  ^-'"^  i>ack  to  tie  orit'of  £;, " 

weie  niana-ed  with  rather  more  prudence  than  those  yf  any  other  city  in  the  union 
We  believe  an  investigation  into  the  comparative  banking  r/snlts  of  every  city       t lie 
country  will  show  the  correctness  of  that  assertion.     As  a  corroboration  of  that  L    if 
be  a  fact    wo  should  venture  to  say,  that  in  no  city  of  the  union  ha  1  the  g.,t  1   ;a 

^lir:;,:^';.!?;^!!!.';^"^'^-^'^^.-"'  •"-  incLtry.  caution.  pi^Il'lce^S'tS. 
"""  •^*'^'  '^°""=''  '=='P«^'»"y  J"  Its  gieul  inittiiU  commerce,  than  in  Philadelphia 
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Illinois,  Michi- 


The  bankruptcies  have  been  few  in  comparison  with  those  in  most  of  the  great  marts  of 
trade  and  especially  among  that  portion  of  its  community  who  are  engaged  in  the  regular 
and  staple  branches  of  mdustry.  The  losses  by  failures,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
long  persorial  experience,  and,  still  more,  fom  inquiries  among  norsons  bavins  ample 
means  of  judging,  to  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  of  New  Eno-land  on  whose 
account  an  immense  amount  is  annually  sold  in  Philadelphia,  are  smaller,  in  proportion 
to  that  amount,  than  m  any  other  place  in  the  union,  not  even  excepting  the  capital  of 
Massachusetts."— Zc«er«  to  Cotton  Manufacturers.  i^  ta  ui 

In  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  United  States  Bank,  in  regulating  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  its  aflfairs  were  often 
far  less  discreetly  managed  than  were  those  of  many  local  banks.     Mr.  Appleton 

says : — 

"  The  great  and  difficult  prollem  in  a  currency  of  bank  paper,  is  the  prevention  of 
those  fluctuations  to  which  experience  shows  such  a  currency  is  liable,  in  a  far  greater 
degree  than  a  currency  composed  wholly  of  the  precious  metals."  "  Severe  revulsions," 
the  saine  writer  observes,  «  took  place  in  1826,  1829,  and  1832.  in  which  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States  took  its  full  share  in  the  expansions  which  i^receded  them." 

Mr.  Lee  remarks — 

"The  removal  of  the  public  deposits  from  the  United  States  Bank  to  the  local  banks 
was  the  reason  assigned  for  the  extremely  severe  pressure  in  the  money  market,  which 
existed  between  the  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1834.  The  removal  of  10,000,000 
dollars  of  the  public  deposits,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  United  States  Bank  should 
contract  her  loans  and  liabilities,  but  such  an  operation,  performed  as  it  was,  or  which 
It  might  have  been,  upon  the  previous  notice  given  of  such  an  intended  transfer  of  the 
public  funds,  would  not  have  caused  any  great  inconvenience  to  the  trading  community, 
had  not  the  United  States  Bank  been  placed  in  an  insecure  position  by  her  previous 
over-issues  and  excessive  loans.  This  assertion,  namely,  excessive  issues  of  the  United 
States:  Bank,  does  not  rest  upon  conjecture,  but  on  the  official  returns  of  that  institution, 
as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statement : — 


BETURNS. 


Loam 

CireiilatioB , 
Uepoaiti  ... 
Coin 


l«t  of  January,  1631. 


doUars. 

44,032,0,^ 
10,MI,SG7 
I7,2«7,041 
10,K08,(Mn 


lat  of  January,  1833. 


dollara. 

06,293,707 

2I,35S,7«4 

22,701,434 

7,03S,023 


lat  of  January,  1833. 


dollars. 
01,CU,VJI3 
IV,M8,217 
20,347,749 

8,'J5I,847 


Itt  of  January,  18.14. 


dnllan. 
M.'.M  1,401 
19,208,379 
in,83«,.'5S5 
10,031,237 


"  The  sudden  and  e:iormous  extension  of  the  liabilities  and  loans  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per  cent  on  its  loans  and  thirty-three  per  cent  on  iis  liabilities, 
within  the  period  of  one  year,and,as  may  be  seen  by  returnsof  the  local  banks,  a  somewhat, 
though  a  less  extravagant,  enhancement  of  their  loans  and  liabilities— placed  the  cur- 
rency in  such  an  inflated  condition  as  to  have  afforded  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  revul- 
sion of  1834.  It  is  true,  the  removal  of  the  deposUs  hastened  the  measure  of  contraction 
which  was  the  proximate  cause  of  the  pressure  of  1834.  If,  however,  the  deposits  had 
not  been  removed,  either  the  contraction  must  soon  have  been  made,  or,  by  further  issues 
of  paper,  such  a  measure  would  have  been  found  unavoidable  at  a  subsequent  period  ; 
or,  if  otherwise,  the  universal  bankruptcy  of  the  banks  which  occurred  in  1837,  would 
have  happened  at  a  somewhat  earlier  period. 

•'  But  the  statement  wo  have  furnished  of  the  imprudent  conduct  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  while,  according  to  the  views  commonly  taken  of  the  matter,  that  insti- 
tution was  regulutiiii,'  the  currency  and  the  exchanges  of  the  country ;  the  facts,  we  say, 
which  have  been  adduced,  discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  managers  of  p.  bank  on  which 
the  country  relied  for  its  restraining  power  and  its  conservative  princinies— ns  respected- 
the  local  banks— do  not  reveal  the  full  extent  of  the  folly  and  the  ii'iprudencc  of  which 

"  The  Hcffulaior,  indeed,  so  far  from  performing  the  office  of  rtytthuiiuj  the  move- 
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periods  only  was  a  salutary  control  exercised    b>u  «n  !1L  ^  ,*     ^*  *  '^^^ 

exhibited  for  profit  in  the  first  place  j  and^Tf  afJe-wards  ts  S  ''  °"  ''''  '°""""''y' 
other  institutions,  it  was  because  its  'own  safety  c^rpeled  it  to  adonMh^  '"'V.  '^V"^' 
differ  from  them  in  principle  or  in  form;  its  measures  e,nan«f..?fP  h'™'  ^'  ^'^  "°* 
gain  ;  it  felt  the  same  temptation  to  over-i  sues  t  ufferTd  frl  T  ^'''  '""".t  "P'^'^  "^ 
to  avert,  those  inevitable  laws  of  trade,  by  Xd/it  wSf  XA  H  ''^""^^1  T^^^^ 
and  at  least,  on  one  occasion,  at  an  e^rl/dafu  Irsavel  onK  hv  'T^^y,""''^  ^'^^"^  ' 
t.ons  from  the  same  fate  that  attended  the  weakesr.ns  itutions  ^y  ."''^^''ff '"^^y  exer- 
In  1837  it  failed,  equally  with  others,  in  redeem  ngtsTot^'  'thoth  th! '3"''" 
allowed  by  its  charter  for  that  purpose  had  not  exuirerl   n  KrT  ?^^    .  ?  ^^°  ^^^^^ 

to  the  present  time  outstanding  It  is  true  that  ifavin.;  L  ^  » *'""°""*  °/  ^'"*=''  ^^'"^'"s 
enedb'ythcuseofall  the  reLues  of  t£  g    e^  2  ''''"t' 

wh.le  It  was  itself,  by  that  circumstance,  freed  fromX  controTwl  i  h  Tu  P^"" '  ^"' 
us  paramount  object  and  inducement  were  left  thesame-to  mlkA  '  ^f^"  '''^'''?' 
holders-not  to  regulate  the  currency  of  the  co  mTry.  Nr tt Tfi7 «'' ''"'''■ 
advised,  been  found  to  be  greatly  otherwise  elsewhere  TI.PnL  i  ',  "'  "'■'''^  """^ 
the  Bank  of  England  has  not  prevented  exce  s  vt^^^,^;,  J^!^^^^^^  g-ven  to 

proved  unable  to  keep  off  a  suspension  of  specie  pa  "IZ  whi.  ^"''.'■^"^y.  «"d  't 
quarter  of  a  century/'-.V^^^aryc,  1839.  '^         Pa>n.ents,  which  lasted  for  nearly  a 

"  Can  any  person  having  a  common  acquaintance  with  thr^  s.,k:„  »      e 
banking,  be  at  a  loss  for  a  reason  why  the!e  si  ould  have  been  a^S       '"h'"'^  '"^ 
market  arising  out  of  such  an  enormous  expansion  of  theToa.'sCd  1  liH^       T^ 
peat  institution,  whenever  it  became  necessary  for  its  safetv  to  n.^lf  !'  °^.  *'^" 

loans  and  liabilities  ?  The  imprudent  conduct^of  th is  lead  ^ bank  Ld  \lT"''  '". "' 
corresponding  over-banking  in  many,  if  not  most,  o  he  lo  afb.nks  Tl  e  nrir'"'''',' 
efficient  cause,  then,  of  the  pressure  of  1833  and  1834  nr/r  ^''^  P"'"ary  and 
expansion  of  the  loans  and  liabilities  of  the  Un  ed  StafesTn/  "",  "l'  f"°i:™°"^ 
generally  throughout  the  country,  which  ren  lerei  neces  a  v  a  coi""  r"'  ''"  ^'"''^ 
on  to  part  of  those  banks  to  sa/e  them  from  a  susprsrScashr:":  't"s'  "'"'""'^ 

"The  removal  of  the  deposits,  had  the  Bank  of  the  Unit  J  ^,1*     T       ■ 
and  safe  condition,  would  not  hav;  disturbed  tl  e  one  ationrnf  .  ur'."  *"  "^  *''""'' 

inconvenient  degree,  nor  have  placed  thc'w  oleco.r 

which  embarrassed  or  ruined  an^m.nense  number  ole^^^^'^^^^^^^^  "  ^'T' 

effect  on  the  general  monetarv  concerns  of  the  countrv   h^Pw  T  >  "'asure  and  it.s 

actions  of  the  nation  into  a  state  of  confusic^  and  d,L ITl la^  ^  business  trans- 

innirious  consequences.  diboicler  that  was  productive  of  very 

•'  Notwithstanding  the  existence  of  these  facts   whiol.    Im..,»,   . 
generally  known  to  the  public,  the  n.oneturrd  licS  l^.m ',      '  "«'-">  I«34, 
period   were  attributed   by  politicians,   a.ul   ine  .   y    ^5  i  e   m^r<  J. ?■""'"''  '^  '^''' 
who  ly  to  a  transfer  of  about  10,000,000  dolia^sTonUhe  Un  L  ^^      n  °  /^"'"'""'"'y' 
the  local  bank,  in  the  places  wh'erc  that  inst.tu.l'nTad  ils'I^oh^r^  ''""^  '°  «^'"^  ^'' 

period  of  the  re.noval  of  Slo         ic  depoS^  P^«^'°"«'y  '«•  "«''  «^  "^^ 

and  imprudence  of  .InU  inst^ution,'^^^  :e  t^^HrSS.S  r:.l:"l!::;ii! 
a:uin,  inc  cneoiiVc  c.,u«e  of  the  monetary  and  commercrafpiessuro  which 
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existed  between  ti.e  autumn  of  1833  and  the  summer  of  1R34,  may  be  traced  to  the  r^m.c 
m.smanagement  of  that  cstablishment."-i.e«.r.  to  Cotton  ManJfaJlrT^  ^ 

Mr.  Lee,  in  remarking  on  Mr.  Appleton's  "Remarks  on  Currency  and 
Jiankmg,'    says, —  ' 

«  Mr.  Appleton,  who,  although  a  party  man,  in  the  proper  and  best  sense  of  that 
term,  .s  not  the  slave  o  a  party,  nor  the  tool  of  tho  leaders  of  a  party,  LsaSuedthl 
subjecsof  bankmg  and  currency  upon  their  own  worth,  is  amoSg  that  perhaps  for! 
tunately  small  body  of  persons  who  are  pretty  generally  denounced  by  the  true  wel- 
dnlled  party  nrien,  for  what  they  term  a  pertinacious  adherence  to  sound  doctrin;s  and 
an  honest  policy,  although  convinced  that  they  are  not  in  unison  Jilh  £  "urrenl 
mtL  •  P  1"'^  associates  and  personal  friends;  -..o,,  what  is  of  infinitely  more 
importance,  in  accordance  with  the  interests  of  their  party  ^ 

"In  some  countries  where  tlie  '  muich  of  mind.'  and  the  march  of  morals,  has  not 
been  so  rapid  as  in  this  enlightened  and  '  go  ahead'  federal  republic,  such  evidences  of 
ntellectual  u  dependence  and  moral  rectitude  would  be  pardoned  if  not  praised    En  a 

nElT-   •      r°T"'  1?"""^  ''"  ^^"""''^  unpopular  than  such  a  violatioi,  of  party  dS 

whom  anl  h7  '" i''  r'"'°"  ""^  ""  °»''""'°"  ^^'^'^'^  ^""^  '=°""'«'-  ^«  ^^at  of  the  party  to 
whotn  one  belongs,     buch  a  mutinous  proceeding  is  especially  offensive,  if  the  delina  Jent 

ht     .  in'^^^^n  'l*^'  '"^"^? -i'l^  an  """sual  shire  of  n' oral  aL  intellet^ua  di  ce  nren" 
that  would  enable  him  quickly  to  distinguish,  in  difficult  cases,  truth  from  falsehood 

na?riotUr"h:  ^;:  °  Z^^H  "P°"  Pl"y  P'-'^^'P'^^'  ^«  g'^«  '^^  firs^  ^"an'P'e  orparf; 
Kf  nr^f  tl         ."^i'f  ^T'r  subservient  to  the  latter,  whenever  the  interests  of 

fice  &  princi  Jfe.  ^'^  ^'  "  "^  "^'  »^'°P'''  ''^'"  ^PP^^^  *^  ^^^"'^^  ^"^^  a  patriotic  sacrU 
n..:!'  f  .""^u^""  .'''■g"'"""*  '".O"*  dwelt  on  (-observes  Mr.  Appleton)  in  favour  of  a  large 
Sru  .^'"h  k'' r  "'rf  y '\'^«"^''^'  '^'  exchanges.  The.e^-s  not  muchinthS! 
So  -ffi  d.f  C"'  y;*"tl>  'l>e  exchanges  where  the  banks  pay  specie.  There  lies  the 
whole  difficulty.  Let  that  be  ref.med,  and  there  will  be  no^omplaint  on  tha  score 
The  exchanges  soon  regulate  themselves  where  the  currency  is  uniform,  as  is  the  lega 
currency  of  the  United  States.  A  large  bank,  with  many  branches,  can  mana-e  fhe 
exchanges  with  .nor.  profit  to  itself,  perhaps,  than  the  local  banks  ^an  do.  Tlfe  late 
United  States  Bank  took  care  to  charge  the  highest  rates  of  exchange  which  the  alter- 
native  of  transporting  specie  would  admit.  For  several  years  the  excimuKe  at  New  Or- 
leans  on  northern  bil  s  was  kept  so  high  that  considerable  shipments  tf  specie  were 
made  from  Boston  and  New  York  for  the  purciiase  of  cotton  '' 

rnnnfr^*""!  ^f^v  '^1^')^  "^ ^r""'  ^Ppleton's  wcie  Written,  tiie  currencies  of  the  whole 
country  out  of  New  York  and  New  fengland,  were  in  a  depreciated  condition,-and  the 
nation  was  told,  in  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  {hose  instructive  or itionde- 
nphSVh      "^'■''''-  '"  '=?,7«««',a"d  conventions,  upon   the  currency  que    ion  '  that 

to  apar  level,  without  the  aid  of  a  national  bank-a  central  bank,  which  was  to  «re|u- 
ate  the  exchanges'-and  how  was  it  to  be  done  ?  Why,  by  substituting  acts  of  lefi. 
lation.  founded  on  the  «,i*rf«,«  of  Congress,  for  the  /au,,^/..LJi:;;:remana,ing  fr^om 
a  source  for  which  legislators  as  might  seem  from  their  sentiments,  have  usually^shown 
very  little  reverence,  and  sfill  less  practical  regard,  in  their  loffislative  acts  uDon  th^ 
presp.;,on  that  they  are  not  wholly  ignorant  'of  the  laws  of  trl?;  and  aU  othe^i  hiws! 
to  «4K.h  uflecting  and  honest  men  hold  themselves  accountable  in  the  formation  o f 
those  c.„mons  and  resol  u.ons  on  which  the  actions  of  reasonable  and  reasonins  beinS 

*■  In  spite  c  r  the  predictions  of  politicians  and  of  bank  managers,  who,  iii  most  case« 
concurred  with  thern,  or  appeared  to  concur  with  them,  the  fxcbangc;  came  rSmS; 
naniely,  came  mto  their  natural  ante,  m  Mr  Appleton  told  his  readers  they  would  do 
an  soon  as  cash  payments  wert  fcjumod." 

Upofi  the  same  i»gint,  Mr,  fiallatin,  in  the  «  Report  of  the  Union  Committee," 
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Of  which  he  was  the  autlior,  published  March  18,  1834,  makes  the  following 
remarks : —  ^ 

nnnrl''^  threat  of  the  rettioval  of  the  deposits,  and  especially  the  actual  removal,  created 
apprehensions  of  danger,  immediately  to  the  baui<  itself,  and  more  remotely  to  lu   he 

eTf^^c'eter'af'lts'cl"'  ^^r'""' ^' '''  ^°""'^y-  Relrenchmerar  alttd  Wgorl 
Lfetv  of  fh^h/nl  .t  °*  some  points,  were  presumed  to  be  indispensable  To  the 

t«S    Y  '^     ''"'*  *''^  ^"^^"^  being  conjectural,  was  exaggerated  by  timid  caoi- 

ta  sts,  who,  as  a  class,  are  more  fearful  than  men  of  less  wealth.     Men  saw  th^  the  re- 

w  en  it  anT^'^^'/r^^rr 'I!'' *''^  ^''"'^  "^^«  henceforth  to  be  hostill ;  tl  at  ie- 
n!.Tn„,l  h  I  !^^  ''\'r^  ^""".^  l^^^  ^"^  ^°  ^«  ^^^'^  "f  mistrust,  and  that  without  a 
natmnal  bank  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  whole  monetary  system  of  the  county  would 
be  endangered,  fh.s  was  the  first  instance  in  the  history  of  our  government  of  a  Set 
interference  of  the  president  with  one  of  its  officers,  in  the  performancTof  the  duties 

r„ XLji'^f '^''t''^  ""^'"^r '/  ?  '^''  °«^^«'--  I'  -'^«  the'^.oreZgerous  as  be  ng 
n.Sr  .  / ""  ?  mT  '"^'^  "^^  *''"  '''"  ^°"g^^»«  «^  their  last  session  :  and  as  if  with  hf 
mention  to  forestall  the  opinion  of  that  which  must  meet  within  sixty  days  after  the  t- 
ferference  was  made,  and  as  if  to  encroach  on  its  legitimate  rights."  ^  ^ 
th.,  .•„L■'^•^'''^''  ,'f'  •^^l^b^^"  disclosed  to  the  public,  relative  to  the  operations  of 
that  institution.  Ind  been  before  Mr.  Gallatin  when  he  di4w  up  the  report  o^f  1834    he 

lo";    JliabiSrnnrVT' *°  't^  ^°"^'"^'°"  »'^^'  ^^^  eSormous^extensionof  tSe 
IZnlfit  T  ?  \^^  ^T^  """'^  ^^"^  "0°"  '^"••<^«='l  "PO"  '"t  a  'arge  reduction  of  them 

the  r  'V  .It  '  n\"°'  ^r"  '■''"°^^'^-  ^'•'  ""  ^"'^l'  ^  reduction  had  been  p  o'  act  ".' 
the  o.!y  effect  would  have  been  a  general  suspension  in  anticipation  of  tLt  wh  eh 
muallyoov,,redin  May,  1837,  in  which  the  U.rited  States  Bank^ould  have  erS 
^^LJ^nL:-  '^A  '^^^.''''^^r^^-Cheves'e.dnunistration  the  bank  was  in  a  sound 
and  sa.e  posi  en,  and  one  from  which  she  never  should  have  materially  departed  if  it 
was  the  intention  of  tne  bank  to  be  in  a  condition  to  prevent  the  over  action  Sf  the  loca 
banks  and  such  always  has  been  the-  p  ofessed  purpose  of  that  institution. 

18-1  1822'\'ndT8'?o'''u" ''"'^"^"  'i'VJ^t^"  ^f'"'"^  °f  t''«  bank  for  the  years  1820, 
is^i'  .ic  '  ^A  1^23,  the  period  of  Mr.  Cheves' presidency ;  and  the  years  1832  and 
IS  ^i  '"'^  ?'i''|o'"»i''«  '"°"^tary  and  commercial  pressure  that  commenced  to- 
wards the  close  of  1833,  and  continued  till  the  summer  of  1834  —  ^"'""^encea  to- 


OESCRIPTION. 


fioana 

Circulation,, 
Deposits .... 
Coin 


Average  RctiirD*, 
IK20  to  1823. 


dollara. 
40,032,OS7 
4,529,343 
7,540,5(93 
»,03,\517 


Average  Returns, 
1832  to  iai3. 


dnilars, 
G3,!)94,H10 
l!l,4SI,'.t71 
ai,,')54,.V,)l 

7,1IU4,93S 


and'lirdeirs  I'M'^l^sTLtr''''  '°"^"=    '''  '^'"''''^'^^   ''''''''''  '^°"-^- 

tvanlk^lnce  of  unX'nno  IT  "'J  ?""''  H''''^'^''  "'"  "^''°"'  ''^''^'^  occasioned  the 
to    !  10.000  000  dollars  of  deposits  from  the  central  bank  to  the  local  bank, 

to  be  so  oppressive  in  its  effects  upon  the  business  concerns  of  the  country.     It  was  ^Uo 
it.^T^a^'^t^^?"''^^^^^^  '"  1836  which,  in  connexion  with'ihc  likro;'" 


ig  more  than  five  times  as  large  as  the  average  amount  of  its  issues  during  Mr.  Cheves' 
administration.     Tiie  same  year    1836    the  banks  of  the  six  New  England^State^  with 
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Mr.  GaUatin,  in  his  publication  of  1841,  says  :— 

StateJ  Brk?  h^Vtee^'e3e7»fH''%'  -/."if  t'''''^^  '^''  '"^''^"'■«"  ('^e  United 
an  rjnn  ^  i  n  o     [^^^^ed,  and  if  it  had  been  the  so  e  place  of  dennsJr  nf  .K» 

toffi       :?°"^'"^  of  public  moneys,  the  suspension  might  have  bee'i  nreveS     T^^r 
would  have  depended  entirely  on  the  manner'^in  which  L  bank  ^ghtCtt  aJmt! 

X  stlt^'  or'Xthr   h  '"^  1f-="^  '"''".^r^  by  considerations  ^oleedtiht  own' 
hv  thrr  '  T  •     I  •  '  '^^  ^a'^b'-.^ery  carried  away  the  directors  instead  of  beine  eoverned 

th'ose;7\he  sute  rnks'^t^LL"'^ '^'Tr  ''^  ''j^°""'«  ^^  ^  lower^ltJ  th  ' 

an"rw¥;,„tX";,^e:re^rstrt;bwed  r^'  '^"'^  ^^^  ^"'^^^  ^'^^-^  o^nSSnt 

distress."    ^  excessive  issues,  followed  by  necessary  contractions  and  unavoidable 

"The  United  States  Bank  had  not  only  ceased    in   18'•^2  nnH   i«ti    t^  u 

city,"tle  S'e  Sedltr,'.'!.' R^'f  ?'  .r-"'ll  '^^  ^  '^''  -^"^'•^'  ^-''"^^  ^o^^^rns  of  that 

latter  day    has  Elnff   ^'r  '  ^    ''  '"•'^'  "^'"'y  '''^S''  ^^  '^^  bistory  as  well  as  in  its 

aiier  aays,  has  been  a  source  of  immense   n  ury.     '  Philadelnhin  '  aa^,l  Mr  n^ii  ."    • 

It  IS  true  that  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  has  eot  rid  of  tho  HnU^A  dtct^.  p     i 

ho"      °V"e/J""ed  tJtates  Bank,  and  by  all  the  other  banks  of  Pennsylvania      It  is  to 
whiof  Hh  r?K^',  r  ""^P'"*'  "^'»*  ^'^"^  same  erroneous  views  of  currency  and  ban kii 
inose  Which  were  endured  from  similar  cause   by  the  banking  ooeiatmn,  nf  l«M  »n  .«m 

isnor'ani  irnor».ti!!;'''.""'r°  '''"  ^'"'i  P*^  '""uential  and  leading  persons  who,  howeve; 
Ignorant  upon  subjects  of  currency  and  banking,  they  may  appear  to  be  to  the  well-in- 
VOL.  ri.  y  0 
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formed,  continue  to  lead  the  public  mind  on  those  important  matters.  To  this  conclu- 
sion we  have  been  led  by  numerous  resolutions  passed  at  popular  meetings,  under  the 
management  of  influential  party  leaders,  and  by  the  almost  universal  voice  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  as  far  as  it  has  found  expression  through  the  diurnal  and  periodical 
press,  which,  not  only  in  Pennsylvania,  but  in  every  section,  has,  with  few  exceptions, 
been  at  all  times,  as  it  now  is,  strongly  in  favour  of  the  popular  principles  of  currency 
and  banking  on  which  the  whole  nation,  for  the  past  thirty  years,  have  been  acting. 

"  It  has  often  been  said,  and  constantly  reiterated,  by  the  advocates  of  a  national 
bank,  and  the  apologists  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  that  it  was  its  disconnexion 
from  the  government  which  led  to  its  subsequent  errors.  So  far  from  there  being  any 
weight  due  to  such  an  assertion,  we  conceive  that  the  disjunction  of  the  bank  from  the 
government,  which  took  place  prior  to  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  was  a  circumstance 
extremely  favourable  to  its  safe  and  independent  action.  Under  the  state  charter  of 
Pennsylvania,  it  was  under  no  obligations  to  maintain  its  numerous  branches,  which,  in 
respect  to  many  of  them,  must  have  been  a  source  of  great  embarrassment  to  the  parent 
bank.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  they  were  difficult  of  control,  while  the  loans  they 
made  were,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  bank,  as  well  as  in  its  later  periods,  upon  securities 
of  a  character  inferior  in  safety  to  those  on  which  bank?  usually  operate  in  most  of  the 
Atlantic  cities — and  their  losses  were,  therefore,  much  greater  than  in  those  cities. 

"  It  was  alleged  by  the  partisans  and  advocates  of  the  bank,  that  its  ceasing  to  be  the 
agent  of  the  government  would  curtail  its  means  of  loaning  and  issuing.  No  one  would 
deny  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  public  deposits,  but 
such  a  change  in  its  circumstances  did  not  furnish  any  reason  for  a  departure  from  a 
wise  course  of  action,  on  the  part  of  its  conductors,  nor  decrease  their  ability  to  maintain 
its  issues  and  its  loans  on  a  safe  and  prosperous  footing.  Under  that  alteration  in  its 
condition,  *  its  loans  and  its  profits,'  as  Mr.  Gallatin  has  said,  *  under  a  wise  adminis- 
tration, should  iiave  been  reduced  to  the  amount  corresponding  with  its  actual  means.* 

"  Again,  it  was  said  and  repeated  in  thousands  of  speeches,  and  other  modes  of  com- 
munication with  the  public,  that  as  the  credit  of  the  bank  rested  upon  its  connexion  with 
the  government,  the  character  of  its  circulation  would  become  lowered — that  it  would 
lose  its  '  national  odour,'  as  the  phrase  ran — its  shares  decline  in  value — and  conse- 
quently it  would  be  rendered  powerless,  as  a  regulator  of  the  local  currencies,  and  as  the 
manager  of  the  exchanges. 

"  That  the  credit  of  the  bank  was  not  injuriously  affected,  was  manifest  from  the 
prices  at  which  its  stock  was  sold  after  the  re-charter.  The  shares  held  in  this  quarter 
were  eagerly  purchased  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  at  a  premium  of  twenty  per  cent 
and  upwards.  They  continued  to  maintain  their  value  till  Mr.  Biddle's  retirement  from 
the  bank,  March,  1839,  at  which  time  they  were  current  in  the  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  stock  markets  at  116.  That  high  rale  was  predicted  on  a  continuance  of 
eight  per  cent  dividends,  from  which  it  was  naturally  inferred  the  affairs  of  the  bank 
were  in  a  safe  and  prosperous  condition.  The  shares  continued  to  maintain  a  high  value 
long  after  the  expiration  of  its  first  charter,  nor  were  the  issues  of  the  bank  under  the 
slightest  degree  of  discredit  in  consequence  of  a  dissolution  of  its  connexion  with  the  ge- 
neral government.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  known  that  the  president  of  the  United 
Slates  Bank  and  its  most  intelligent  directors  entertained,  or  affected  to  entertain,  as 
favourable  an  opinion  of  the  advantages  and  of  the  prospects  of  the  institution,  as  they 
had  previously  entertained  while  acting  under  a  government  charter." 

Such  were  the  circumstances  which  deceived  the  foreign  stockholders,  as  well  as 
others,  and  which  made  them  continue  their  shares  or  stock  in  the  new  bank,  which 
they  had  held  in  the  bank  under  its  old  charter.  Its  credit  was  kept  up  on  fallacious  and 
deceptive  principles',  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  its  affairs  and  of  the  value  of  its 
honajide  assets  and  capital,  would  have  exhibited  its  unsound  condition.  It  was  after- 
wards ascertained  that  its  business  was  conducted  with  unpardonable  want  of  security. 

•'  The  loans  of  the  United  Stales  Bank  were  principally  made  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  it  is  difficult  to  find  securities  upon  which  a  bank,  with  an  immense  capi- 
tal, can  lend  with  safety.  Even  the  first  United  States  Bank,  with  a  capital  of  only 
10,000,000  dollars,  with  but  few  branches,  and  those  under  the  management  of  more 
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experienced,  prudent,  and  skilful  persons  than  had  charge  of  the  branches  of  the  late 
United  States  Bank  anywhere,  save  in  a  few  of  the  Atlantic  cities.  Even  that  well-go- 
verned institution,  which  had  only  the  competition  of  some  thirty  to  fifty  local  banks  that 
were  conducted  with  as  much  prudence,  and  integrity,  and  success,  as  the  national  bank, 
suffered  severe  losses  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  it  could  not  have  prospered  had  not 
those  losses  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  extraordinary  gains  in  other  places 
But  that  bank  was  managed  on  principles  very  different  from  those  acted  upon  by  Mr' 
Biddle,  or  by  any  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,  except  Mr' 
Lheeves,  and  he  became  unpopular  because  he  acted  upon  conservative  principles. 

♦«  The  late  United  States  Bank,  as  the  disclosures  of  its  conduct  and  of  its  fate 
have  most  clearly  shown,  owes  its  ruin,  not  to  the  violation  of  its  charter  by  the  govern- 
ment, nor  to  the  removal  of  the  public  deposits,  nor  the  issue  of  the  specie  circular  nor 
to  the  political  hostility  of  party  men.  The  primary  and  operating  causes  of  the  mis- 
takes, misdemeanours,  misfortunes,  losses,  and  the  final  destruction  of  that  estuoiishment 
may  all  be  traced  to  a  violation  of  those  sound,  prudent,  and  honest  principles  of  bank- 
ing, currency,  and  credit,  through  almost  every  stage  of  its  existence,  which  ouo'ht  to 
have  governed  the  feelings,  opinions,  and  conduct  of  its  administrators."  ° 

"  In  a  country  where,  owing  to  the  existence  of  a  paper  currency  of  so  low  a 
denomination  as  one  dollar,  there  never  can  be  any  considerable  amount  of  specie 
m  circulation ;  and  where  also  their  reserves  of  coin,  when  the  banks  are  in  their 
ordinary  condition,  do  not  exceed  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  the  amount  of  their  liabilities 
It  follows,  we  repeat,  that  the  only  security  against  sudden  commercial  pressures  of  a 
ruinous  severity,  succeeded  by  revulsions  and  bank  suspensions,  is  for  the  issuers  and 
managers  of  the  currency  to  keep  down  its  circulation  to  a  level  with  the  sound  curren- 
cies of  those  countries  with  whom  we  have  commercial  interchanges. 

"  To  revert  to  what  Mr.  Gallatin  has  alleged  against  the  United  States  Bank,  for  its 
share  in  producing  the  suspension  of  October,  1839;  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  her 
operations  were  more  instrumental  than  those  of  the  local  banks,  but  we  have  shown  that 
the  New  England  and  New  York  banks  were  culpable,  and  so  were  the  banks  in  all  the 
states.  There  was  an  universal  disregard  to  all  considerations  of  prudence  on  the  part  of 
the  managers  of  banks,  as  regarded  the  safety  and  interests  of  the  shareholders,  and  of 
the  public  as  recipients  and  holders  of  their  issues,  and  of  the  business  community  gene- 
ral y  as  interested  m  having  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country  maintained  in  that 
stable  and  sound  condition  so  essential  to  their  prosperity. 

"  '  On  the  1st  of  April,   1839,  the  foreign  debt  of  the  bank,'  says  Mr.  Gallatin. 
'  amounted  to  12,800,000  dollars,  and  the  various  stocks  owned  by  it  to  near  23,000,000 
dollars,  of  which  6,300,000  dollars,, consisting  principally  of  Mississippi  and  Michiqan 
stocks,  and  previously  contracted  for,  were  not  yet  entered  on  the  ledger.     Its  credit 
had,  indeed,  been  artificially  sustained;  and  its  stock  was  soiling  at  a  considerable  ad- 
vance.    It  was,  nevertheless,  on  the  verge  of  destruction.     In  August  of  the  same  year 
It  was  compelled  to  issue  post  notes,  which  soon  fell  to  a  discount  of  more  than  one  per 
cent  a  month.     In  September  the  bank  drew  largely  on    Europe  without  funds    and 
partly  without  advice.     In  order,  if  possible,  to  provide  funds  for  that  object,  and  also 
as  has  been  acknowledged,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  banks  ot  New  York,  payment 
of  the  bills  thus  sold  in  that  city  was  suddenly  required  in  specie,  and  the  amount  shipped 
to  Europe,     The  attempt  was  a  failure  in  both  respects :— the  banks  stood,  and  the  bills 
were  dishonoured.     On  the  9th  of  October,  the  United  States  Bank  suspended  its  pay- 
ments, and  It  IS  not  improper  to  observe,  that  a  fortnight  later  another  attempt  was  mado 
under  Its  auspices,  by  the  debtor-interest  of  New  York,  to  compel  the  bunks  to  expand 
tiieir  discounts,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  another  general  suspension.     The  banks  as 
might  well  be  expected,  unanimously  refused  to  yield.'  ' 

"  In  the  criminations  and  recriminations,  among  the  parties  connected  with  that  ill- 
managed  and  ill-fated  institution,  the  facts— discreditable  as  they  are  to  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  act  alleged  against  the  bank  by  Mr.  Gallatin— are  admitted  to  have  been 
correctly  stated.  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  cashier  of  the  bank,  to  Mr.  N.  Bid- 
die,  lis  furtner  |iiestueni,  tiiere  is  the  t'oiiowmg  passage: — 

"  '  After  the  feverish  excitement  consequent  on  this  too  speedy  effort  to  return  to  cash 
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payments  (in  1838)  had  in  a  good  degree  subsided,  another  crisis  was  anticipated,  and  it 
was  feared  that  the  banks  generally  would  be  obliged  again  to  suspend.  This  was  un- 
happily too  soon  to  be  realised,  for  the  storm  was  then  ready  to  burst,  but  instead  of  meet- 
ing its  full  force  at  once,  it  was  deemed  best  to  make  it  fall  first  upon  the  banks  of  New 
York.  To  effect  this  purpose  large  means  were  necessary,  and  to  procure  these  resort 
was  had  to  the  sale  of  foreign  exchange.  The  state  of  the'  accounts  of  the  bank  with  its 
agents  abroad,  did  not  warrant  any  larger  drafts  upon  them,  especially  that  of  Messrs. 
Hottinguer  in  Paris.  This  difficulty,  however,  it  was  thought,  might  be  avoided,  by 
shipping  the  coin  to  be  drawn  from  the  New  York  banks  immediate  y  to  meet  the  bills. 
Accordingly  large  masses  of  exchange,  particularly  bills  on  Paris,  which  were  then  in 
great  demand,  were  sent  to  New  York  to  be  sold  without  limit.  Indeed  the  bills  were 
sio-ned  in  blank,  and  so  sent  to  New  York,  and  although  c  large  book  -vas  thus  for- 
warded, it  was  soon  exhausted,  and  application  was  made  to  the  agent  of  the  Puris 
house  in  New  York,  for  a  further  supply,  who  drew  a  considerable  amount  besides. 
The  proceeds  of  these  immense  sales  of  exchange  created  very  heavy  balances  against 
the  New  York  banks,  which  after  all  signally  failed  in  producing  the  contemplated 
effect.'  .   . 

"  In  Mr.  Biddle's  comments  on  Mr.  C.'s  communication,  he  thus  notices  this  inge- 
nious plan  of  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges : — 

"'  Here,  then,  is  revealed  the  real  and  secret  causes  of  the  disasters  of  the  bank. 
Now,  without  meaning  to  say  a  single  word  about  the  object  of  these  drafts,  and  without 
intending  the  slightest  censure  of  any  one,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  in  this  single  cir- 
cumstance, the  solution  of  many  difficulties  of  the  bunk.  The  bank,  as  I  understand, 
suddenly  draws  an  immense  amount  of  bills  on  Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company,  with- 
out having  a  dollar  of  funds  in  their  hands — without  having  any  authority  to  draw  for  a 
dollar — without  a  line  of  explanation  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  these  unexpected 
drafts— and  without  even  the  usual  commercial  notice  that  such  bills  had  been  drawn. 
Messrs.  Hottinguer  and  Company  could  not,  as  prudent  men,  do  otherwise  than  protest 
these  bills  ;  and.  thus  the  bank,  in  the  very  fulness  of  its  credit,  was  suddenly  disgraced 
in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  The  talents  of  Mr.  Jaudon  repaired,  to  a  certain  extent,  this 
disaster,'  &c. 

"  What  was  the  '  disaster'  referred  to  by  Mr.  Biddle,  without,  as  he  has  told  us,  in- 
tending to  censure,  in  the  slightest  degree,  any  one  concerned  in  the  measures  which  led  to 
it?  Why,  according  to  his  own  statement,  and  the  confessions  of  the  cashier  of  the  bank, 
the  cause  of  that  disaster,  as  it  is  termed,  was  the  failure,  in  part,  of  a  sclieme  to  raise 
money  by  dishonest  expedients,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  the  New  York  banks,  who 
were  struggling  against  difficulties  and  embarrassments,  partly  arising  from  the  impru- 
dence and  misconduct  of  the  United  States  Bank,  that  they  might  fulfil  their  en- 
gagements to  the  public,  as  holders  of  their  bills ;  and  what,  to  the  country,  was  infinitely 
more  important,  in  crder  to  prevent  the  monetary  concerns  of  New  York  and  New  Eng- 
land, comprising,  as  those  sections  probably  do,  nearly  one-half  the  active  capital  of  the 
countrj',  from  falling  into  the  ruinous  and  hopeless  condition  of  the  paper  currencies  and 
pecuniary  concerns  of  all  the  other  states  of  the  union. 

"  Another  disastrous  event,  in  the  latter  stages  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  was  the  ^rst  resumption  of  specie  payments.  This  occurred  in  New  York  and 
Ne.v  England,  in  May,  1838,  and  in  Pennsylvania,  and  most  of  the  other  states,  in  Au- 
gust, 1838.     Mr.  Cowperthwaite,  in  explaining  to  Mr.  Biddle  the  reasons  why  the  bank 

which,  on  the  29lh  of  March,  1839,  when  the  latter  gentleman  retired  from  it,  '  toas 

strong  and  prosperous' — should,  in  less  than  two  years  afterwards,  have  sunk  its  entire 
capital  of  35,000,000  dollars— its  reserve  fund  of  4,421,289  dollars— and  some  5,000,000 
dollars  or  more  in  the  form  of  unredeemed  circulation  and  deposits,  and  of  liabilities,  for 
over-advances  in  Europe  on  depreciated  or  worthless  securities.  Mr.  Biddle's  successor, 
Mr.  Dunlap,  says,  •  The  utter  prostration  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  passes, 
I  confess,  my  comprehension  !  1  may,  however,  point  out  some  of  the  causes  thai,  in  my 
judgment,  have  mainly  contributed  to  bring  about  its  painful  and  humiliating  condi- 
tion =  The  first  cause!'  he  continues,  •  may  be  traced  to  the  consequences  of  the  pre- 
mature resumption  of  cash  payments,  after  the  first  suspension  of  the  banks,'  &c." 
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Notwithstanding  the  ruin  which  the  failure  of  the  bank  of  the  Unite 
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extended  over  the  country,  and  the  suspension  or  bankruptcy  of  banks  in  each 
state,  a  desire  was  soon  after  manifested  for  establishing  a  national  bank.  On  this 
subject,  Mr.  Lee  remarks  :— «  That  banks  as  they  have  been  managed— have  been 
among  the  retarding,  and  are  nut  to  be  reckoned  among  the  accelerating,  causes  of  the 
accumulated  wealth  of  the  countrj/.  That  reasonable  proofs  are  found  in  treatises 
and  essays  of  our  own  writers,  that  the  currency  as  it  has  been  managed  by  the 
banks  the  last  thirty  years,  has  cost  the  country  more  money  than  the  whole  peace 
expenditure  of  the  government  would  probably  have  amounted  to,  under  a  metallic 
I  rency,  or  a  mixed  currency,  so  managed  as  to  be  subject  to  no  greaterfluctuations 
than  are  incident  to  a  metallic  currency." 

The  chartering  of  a  national  bank  soon  became  a  great  party  question. 

Mr.  Webster  in  a  speech  made  to  his  fellow-townsmen  in  Boston,  admitted  that 
a  bank  founded  upon  the  principles  of  the  former  one,  was  unattainable  and  inexpe- 
dient. «  A  bank  (said  Mr.  Webster)  founded  on  private  subscriptions,  is  out  of  the 
question.  That  is  an  obsolete  idea,  and  people  who  are  working  for  power  to  make 
a  bank  of  the  United  States,  may  as  well  postpone  all  attempts  to  benefit  the  country 
— to  the  coming  of  the  Jews." 

"  It  was,  however,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  under  pledges  of  estabiishin^-  a  bank,  that  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Tyler  belonged  came  into  power  ;  and  he  was,  as  has  been  main- 
tained, as  strongly  committed  in  favour  of  such  an  institution,  as  any  of  their  political 
leaders. 

"  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  was,  during  the  canvass  for  the  presidency, 
held  up  by  the  contending  party  which  prevailed,  as  of  great  importance  to  the  welfare' 
of  the  country,  and  the  obtainment  of  a  charter  for  one,  was  considered  as  one  of  the 
expected  benefits  that  would  ensue  from  a  change  of  administration.  Puch  an  institu- 
tion was  not  only  called  for  by  the  party  in  power;  but  was  pretty  universally  wished  for 
by  the  mass  of  the  people  in  all  quarters,  although  many  of  the  party  leaders  affected 
to  be  opposed  to  a  bank,  and  some  of  them  were  sincerely  so,  in  both  the  great  divisions 
of  parties. 

"  The  scheme  of  a  bank  presented  to  congress  by  Mr.  Clay,  would,  in  fact,  whatever 
might  be  the  intentions  of  its  projector,  have  been  a  political  bank,  with  the  means  of 
extending  those  corrupting  influences  over  public  men,  which  are  already  too  aboundino- 
for  the  slight  resistance  likely  to  be  made  to  temptations  held  out  to  armies  of  patriotic 
persons,  who,  fancying  they  were  born  to  be  supported  by  the  nation,  would  think  it 
v/tis  unjust  if  they  were  not  allotced  to  carry  ojf  a  large  portion  o/'<^c  50,000,000  dollars 
capital,  in  exchange  for  their  accommodation  notes.  Such  an  ordinary  banking-  incident 
would,  however,  have  been  but  a  slight  evil  in  comparison  vvith  the  effect  ofits  operations 
in  aiding,  as  did  the  late  United  States  bank,  the  local  banks  to  extend  their  loans  and 
issues. 

"  An  inflation  of  currency  would  have  raised  the  prices  of  goods ;  this  would  have 
led  to  over-importations,  and  to  diminished  exportations.  The  result  of  that  state  of 
things  would  have  been  another  commercial  and  monetary  pressure  —  caused  by  a  demand 
for  the  coin  of  the  banks,  to  pay  tip  a  balaxce  against  us  for  an  excess  of  importations. 
The  banks  would  have  paid  out  part  of  their  coin,  but  as  that  could  not  have  been  done 
without  breaking  down  prices— and  consequently  embarrassing  all  the  debtor  part  of  the 
community,  and  ruining  a  large  portion  of  them  ;  why,  in  such  an  emergency,  the  banks 
would  have  been  called  upon  to  suspend. 

"  From  1833  to  1837,  the  currency  of  the  country,  as  we  have  before  shown,  was  in 
a  constant  state  of  expansion.  It  was,  also,  always  in  excess,  as  compared  with  the  cur- 
rencies of  other  countries.  So  long  as  this  progress  of  augmentation  continued,  all  who 
bought  and  sold  had   an  opportunity  of  increasing  their  nominal  wealth,   namely— the 
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titonet/  value  of  their  prbperty,  because  the  prices  of  commodities  advanced,  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  though  not  in  proportion,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  to  the  numerical 
increase  of  the  currency. 

"  So  long  as  this  unnatural  abundance  of  money  (currency),  and  its  usual  con- 
comitant, an  abundant  credit,  continued,  prices  of  every  commodity  were  high  in  compa- 
rison with  the  prices  of  the  same  commodities  prior  to  the  enlargement  of  the  currency. 
This  increase  of  prices  of  commodities,  as  far  it  arose  from  an  increase  of  currency, 
was  not  an  augmentation  of  value." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Lee,  for  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fiscal  error  than  con-' 
founding  price  with  value. 

One  of  the  great  moral  evils  which  Mr.  Lee  exposes  with  ability  in  regard  to 
the  executive  power  of  the  United  States,  is  what  is  termed  "  the  democraiic  prin- 
ciple of  the  executive"  the  proper  designation  should  be  the  Despotic  Prin- 
ciple OF  Anarchical  Dbmagogism,  namely,  the  removal,  on  the  accession  of  a 
president,  of  all  men  from  offices,  of  every  grade,  who  were  appointed  by  his 
predecessor;  sitch  removal  having  no  justification  but  mere  difference  uf  opinion 
on  political  questions.  This  extends  to  banking  questions  and  to  tariff  duties, 
when  such  become  party  questions.  In  exposing  this  monstrous  bane  of  honest 
and  intelligent  administration,  we  cannot  do  so  more  conclusively  than  by  intro- 
ducing the  opinions  of  American  citizens.     Mr.  Lee  remarks  : — 

"  Now,  if  any  reliance  can  be  placed  on  information  derived  from  sources  common  to 
every  one,  such  a  principle,  such  a  democratic  principle,  as  is  laid  down  by  many  of  our 
political  leaders,  and  which  the  present  chief  magistrate  is  acting  upon — it  is  one  of  those 
theoretic  principles  of  which  the  right  to  exercise  is  claimed,  in  all  governments  but  freb 
GOVERNMENTS — but  is  nowhofe  carried  into  such  frequent  and  full  operation  as  in  this 
democratic  Republic.  In  Turkey  such  a  *  democratic  principle'  could  hardly  be  acted 
upon,  with  such  frequency  as  among  us.  In  Austria,  half  of  whose  revenues  are  expended 
in  the  support  of  armies  and  of  a  military  and  civil  police,  for  ever  at  the  call  and  the 
command  of  the  monarch,  it  is  not,  we  apprehend,  the  practice  cf  the  government  to 
carry  the  '  democratic  principle'  to  the  extent  which  is  now  done  by  the  democratic  head 
of  this  Republic,  and  which  has  also  been  done  by  some  of  his  laie  predecessors.  The 
soldiers  themselves  might  revolt  at  what,  in  unfree  countries,  would  be  considered  as 
too  arbitrary,  and  too  destructive  of  the  stability  and  happiness  of  a  nation,  under  any 
form  of  government  but  a  republican  government. 

"  In  France  and  Great  Britain,  whose  monarchical  governments  we,  of  this  enlight- 
ened and  free  country,  hold  in  such  slight  political  estimation,  or  in  such  democratic  abhor- 
rence, the  democratic  principle  of  proscribing  and  punishing  men  for  opinion's  sake,  if 
carried  into  such  extensive  operation  as  it  is  deemed  right  to  do  in  this  country,  and 
which  it  is  now  deemed  expedient  to  do,  would  be  denounced  and  resented  by  enlightened 
and  reflecting  persons  of  all  parties.  The  exercise  of  such  an  unjust  and  demoralizing 
principle  would,  in  those  two  nations,  unsettle  and  overthrow  the  ablest  and  most 
popular  administrations  that  ever  held  the  reins  of  power.  It  was  the  too  free  use  of  the 
power  claimed  by  our  democratic  rulers,  and  exercised  by  them,  which  was  among  the 
most  effective  causes  of  the  overthrow  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  of  some  of  'he  revo- 
lutions which  have  occurred  in  our  parent  country.  And  as  the  people  of  this  country 
are  not,  as  yet,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  less  jealous  of  those  rights  which  are  secured  to  us,  or  which 
were  meant  to  be  seckred  to  us,  by  our  constitution,  than  the  subjects  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, there  must  tome  n  time  when  ive  shall  show  as  great  a  disapprobation  of  this  prin- 
ciple of  despotism  as  is  now  shown  by  these  nations;  or,  failing  of  that  advancement,  to 
a  more  just  appreciation  of  our  rights  and  our  duties  than  we  now  have,  fall  into  that 
state  of  political  degradation  nr;l  moral  weakness  which  might  render  it  impossible  for 
us  to  maintain  the  institutions  under  which  we  now  live,  in  ami  tolerable  dearee  of 
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ctvtl  government,  on  which  this  ill- governed  confeJrZyL^   h.rL^        f  T*  --^ 

could  not  have  .Ml.ined  ll,ei,  polUiLl  ireta  .ndirHjlL  P"^''^"' "',""J  '"• 
trials  to  which  Ihey  so  often  h.ve  Wen  «nS  p  '"<'ll*"<'!™«.  <li«>"gli  the  severe 
duties «/cu,a statLTumJ^ia^ilT^i,  ^T"'"«  '«/" petformance  ofth, 
»h.t  clianee  ,vo»ld  ther^  ZT^ZLZ  ""'^'^'"'  ^mOUary  d.li„.  N„„ 
if  the  P'i"cip.loffice  ,  wreiS  tL  tr  "  "Vsl"  ^. 

r^4:;ireSin-i-bsd^^^^^^ 
:ti-:5f-^i/S;SS-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

serve  thei    country  ?     And  what   ha^  A.!//    ^•^"7^''/''''''^  *"^  exertions  to 

weU-governed  nation.     It  amounts  to  a  verylarnTv^Te^tl^nfh  ^^''  •"  ""^ 

the  nation,  and  it  is  an  item  of  the  «ubli^Z,L1^7  i^i  ':'^*''fff9»,f^effross  receipts  of 

of  a  war,  when  it  might  bTnLZr^ra^etrlettZ  Zil'Ir'T''  ''"'^^ 
done  under  a  peace  establishment,  le  plZ^o}ZfZicZenZ7ZMTlr/r 
a  heavy  burden  on  tJiecountry,  and  especially  if  Ihere  wereanath^nlhZhJ^^j{'  ?" 
influence,  and  Us  corrupting  pmoer,  tL  neeif  relhl^s    aldTnJ^         f^   "  aid  by  its 

onl,  .  sm.  I  propjrlion  of  which  went  to  the  national  troopVwho  defendSTC terr  "'' 
t.on-to  borrow  the  people  8  money  to  pay  the  debt,  of  the  people-the\es«ltVfVh"ch, 
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according  to  the  financial  measures  of  the  present  administration,  has  been  to  pay  on6 
debt  by  the  creation  of  a  still  larger  one. 

"  Or,  if  the  '  exchequer  ^hn'  of  President  Tyler  had  been  carried  into  operation, 
the  effect  would  have  been  to  throw  upon  the  country  a  large  amount  of  irredeemable 
paper  money,  beginning  with  10,000,000,  and  by  an  extension  of  its  powers  to  Rny  sum 
which  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  this  acministration  or  any  succeeding  administra- 
tion."— Letter  to  Cotton  Manttfacturers. 

President  Tyler  in  his  messages,  declares : 

"  *  It  has  now  become  obvious  to  all,  then,  that  the  government  must  look  to  its  own 
means  for  supplying  its  wants,  and  it  is  consoling  to  know  that  those  means  are  altoge* 
ther  adequate  for  the  object.  The  exchequer,  if  adopted,  will  greatly  aid  in  bringing 
about  this  result.  Upon  what  I  regard  as  a  well-founded  supposition,  that  its  bills  would 
be  readily  sought  for  by  the  public  creditors,  and  that  the  issue  would,  in  a  siihort  time, 
reach  the  maximum  of  15,000,000  dollars,  it  is  obvious  that  10,000,000  dollars  would 
thereby  be  added  to  the  available  means  of  the  treasury  without  cost  or  charge.'* 

"  If  it  were  the  object  of  the  *  exchequer  plan*  to  keep  the  10,000,000  afloat  perpetually, 
as  it  would  appear  to  be  the  case,  then  there  would  be  an  accession  of  10,000,000  dol- 
lars to  the  public  revenue  derived  from  this  issue  of  10,000,000  dollars  of  '  assignats, 
or  what  may  be  better  understood  by  the  term  of '  continental  money.'  " 

Upon  the  tendency  and  object  of  this  financial  scheme  of  the  executive,  Mr. 

Fillmore,  the  chairman  of  ways  and  means,  said  in  regard  to  the  government 

"  exchequer  plan :" — 

"  As  a  bank,  then,  what  are  to  be  its  probable  effects  upon  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try? So  far  as  it  shall  furnish  a  paper  circulation  of  equal  value  with  gold  and  silver,  it 
would  be  beneficial.  But,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  past  experience,  this  could  not  be 
done  to  any  great  extent,  and  would  not  be  maintained  for  any  length  of  time.     All  go- 

•  The  first  Essay,  by  Mr.  Middleton,  was  published  under  the  same  title  as  the  second — 
"  The  Government  and  the  Currency."     Tlie  following  is  a  paragraph  of  a  criticism  on  it. 

"  We  have  briefly  indicated  tlie  leaditig  topics  considered  in  this  very  able  pamphlet.  But  the 
subject  of  the  currency  is  now  so  hopelessly  overwhelmed  by  the  cant  and  vulgar  ferocity  of  party 
politics,  that  calm  and  temperate  writing,  like  this  of  Mr.  Middleton,  stands  but  slight  chance  of 
fixing  the  public  attention.  Still,  the  work  will  do  good.  It  is  written  in  a  singularly  clear,  manly, 
and  elegant  style ;  the  arrangement  of  topics  is  excellent ;  the  statements  are  well  weighed,  and 
conscientiously  made ;  and  no  trace  of  the  rampant  party  spirit,  which  perverts  public  opinion  to 
a  dreadful  and  alarming  extent,  on  all  questions  of  national  policy,  u  discernible  in  its  pages. 
The  object  aimed  at  by  Mr.  Middleton,  namely, '  to  combine,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  the 
advantages  of  the  metallic  with  those  of  the  bank-note  system,'  is  on^  whicii  ought  to  be  stu- 
died by  the  public  men  of  all  parties  ;  but  the  demagogues  have  seized  upon  the  subject  for  their 
own  purposes,  and  the  minds  of  the  people  are  filled  with  ignorance,  prejudice,  and  passion,  until 
they  are  scarcely  capable  of  acting  without  manifesting  an  insane  violence,  by  which  their  real  in- 
terests are  sacrificed.' " — North  American  Renew. 

"  After  what  we  have  now  said,  we  think  it  must  appear  that  we  were  fullv  justified  in  assum- 
ing, as  we  did  in  the  former  part  of  this  essay,  that  the  only  portion  of  the  circufation,  or  medium  of 
exchange,  which  required  legislative  interference  and  regulation,  was  that  which  consisted  of  the 
bills  and  notes  of  banks  of  issue.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  essential  point  of  difTer- 
ence  between  the  notes  of  a  bank  and  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader,  consists  in  this :  that  the 
notes  of  a^bank  are  payable  at  an  indefinite  period ;  while  those  of  a  merchant  or  trader  (which 
constitute  mercantile  paper)  are  payable  at  a  period  fixed  and  certain.  We  have  endeavoured, 
too,  to  show  that  this  diflPerence  between  mercantile  and  bank  paper  is  one  of  great  importance, 
and  leads  to  important  differences  in  the  effects  produced  by  these  two  descriptions  of  paper,  when 
left  unrestrained  by  legislative  regulation;  that  while  private,  or  mercantile  paper,  is,  by  t'  .  ne- 
cessity which  exists  for  its  payment  at  a  given  and  fixed  period,  kept  within  moderate  and  reason- 
able limits,  bank  paper,  on  the  contrary,  is  tempted  constantly  to  exceed  those  limits  ;  because, 
not  being  payable  at  any  definite  and  fixed  period,  no  such  restraint  exists — and  the  banks  issuing 
such  paper,  prompted  by  the  desire  of  gain,  naturally  seek  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  issue, 
and  to  keep  it  from  returning  upon  them  for  redemption  for  the  longest  period  possible." — Go- 
vernmeni  and  the  Currency. 
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~\iSrto"L' rut  Vo  ^Irrtjirr'  '  ^^""T-  ^^«  ^^'-  there  is 
or  the  imperial  bank  of  Russia  wthhnJ  k?  °'  ""^'"'^  '°  ^''«  assignats  of  France 
of  AmsteSao,.  which  was  uTd^7  e  I'^g?  tt  ^^Ve^;:';;'^^  '"•'^'"^'^  ^^P-'^  ""^ 
by  thecituens,  and  for  whose  fidelity  thH  tv  its^rwri  u  ^' ^i.' ^  ^"""^''y  «'«<='^^ 
times  and  under  different  circumstaLe.  h5  iclmo  ^''•  ^H  these,  at  different 
based  upon  the  avails  of  large  est^  S7h  ^h  had  beeTZfi^t^  ^^l  ''"'S"^'^'  ^•'^''S'' 
der  by  severe  penalties,  gradually  sunk  in  the  mark/,  in  '  *"^  ""^^^  »  '^2^1  'en- 

unt.1  they  became  worthless.  A  sSlar  fate  aUendh^u"""''^^"^"^,^^^*"'^'^^^'^ 
the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  Amst™  dam  in  vll  r  v  P^P"  '■"^'^«  o*"  '^"'•'sia:  and 
oaths,  secretly  withdrew  the  p1c"e  tha'had  be  „  dros^L'*^-''^°*  ^"'y  ^»d  sdemn 
was  not  discovered  for  forty  Sr  fifty  yea  «  S  fhp^  »«  ?  "  "*"''*'  ^"'^  ^'''^  '"■"aud 
d.fterent  states,  to  establish^nks  LS  by^he  stterhTh!^  °"'  T  '^^""''y'  ''y 
Few.  ,f  any,  have  maintained  their  credit    and  the  conlmlH     v^v  ^''"^''^  unfortunate. 

.  w  ajd  insurmountable  difficulty  ^^' ^^^t:::::^^:^^::^^^:::^ 

t'^^o^Ll'X^^^^^^^^^^  be  selected  to  take 

hey  should  have  the  requisite  moral  honest  tZ  ^^'JT'T  1"?"'='^'  ^'^'"'  «^e"  if 
/ef«;«/  co««rfcraAV,«..  Thus  i W  iL*  S  «  %  •"  ^'  '^^^^ed  from  party  andpo- 
I'ad  the  skill,  they  would  not  fS  th„f  T  1  '*",*'^  ^''''' ""'^^ *^-  B"'.  even  if  they 
and  which  is'  indispensable  to  the  cces^S  '^'  '''"^'^  self-interest  alone  can  crea  e^ 
such  agents  appointi^lfrSrsuch  moire' tierce  °1^  '^^"'^- .    '^"t.  among 

of ::  ^^^^^^^ir^:';::^^^^:'''^  ""^  ^'' vr''^^^  ^•^'^^'^  ^'^-'^ 

./■cr^a*.  ,■«  </,^  issues  of  such  pairLTniTfi         1     v"''"^;  '''"'  *'""*  ^  *'''  dangerous 
it  by  this  act-the  nc/t  tln/ThJiZ^  T^^^^^  /t  matters  not  that  you  lin^it 

>>>^ould  be  a  deficiency  in  the  reverr-'^^^^^^  Tu'  ''"^*'"^  the  power,  if  there 

evitable  result-f^  It  L  soln  F  „ce  Tt  was  ~  «  ^"  'T''^^^''  '^^^^  '^  ''"^  '"- 
d.-rino.  the  Revolution,  when  contJne.Ual  mZv  1  .  T'  ^'  7'  '°  '"  ^'"^  «=o»n"-y 
and  it  was  so  during  he  l2tZrl  T  ^  ^'  ^""'^'^  °"'  ""^''  "  became  worthless- 
t-eney  or  twenty  fiZ;:riZlZ;o7tV^^^^^  -'''  ''-^  -- 

within  a  few  months  after  this  eJhZerplanw"{Z:^''''P^^^^^^    *"''**•  «'"^.  ^''^w 

^^'^ /profound  peaci  treasury  no  !s  were  tl^LS^^^^^  ^"Tf*'  '«  « 

awrfMe  crerfi^  o/  <Ac  treasury  was  at  In^t  LT.         71  *''^yff"J^ve  per  cent  below  par, 

tereston  these  notes  semtZZalT/whMco^^^^^^^^  '"  ^«^  ^^ Per  een? in'- 

in  public  dues,  into  a  species  oft^^tZJstLtr  7,'''"'^'  '•''^«"«*'« 

cent  stock,  having  twenty  years  to  run    withZ'ZZi\        f"  "'^  '""/"^  '""*  *^^'  «  *^  Per 
they  been  issued  under  thi! exchequer  thetZuLf^^^^^^  "T  ''""  ""''''  ""'^  ^ad 

lead  to  but  oneconchmon,  andthZlZlrrelS.  Zll^  ^  T'"     "^^^  ^hese  facts 
not  to  ef^uge  in  banking,  but  that  that7ouldZtr,  \        ■''  f '  ''"'^  '^"  government  ought 
M  may  be  effectual!;  restratTdtttitXSZT^^^^^^ 
they  may  be  made  amenable  to  the  courts      CeJt«f„rn^.K"     '•^'^'"'''^/'P'"^'*''/"'^'*'* 
excessive  issues,  or  insure  prompt  redemotionS^  i?  '^°'^  °^  ^^''  '='*"  P''e^«nt 

that  object."  '^       '     "eaemption  ;  and  even  this  has  not  always  effected 

Thus  much  Mr.  Fillmore  has  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  President  Tvl.r 
VOL.  II.  '  nnancial  skill,  and  a  cautious,  vigilant  sagacity, 
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tincoritaminated  witli  political  and  partisan  bias,  it  is  undoubtedly  capable  of  rendering 
some  service  both  to  the  business  wants  of  the  country  and  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  treasury.  But  to  hope  for  this  is  to  expect  a  change  in  human  nature  itself,  and  in 
the  ordinary  motives  that  govern  the  conduct  of  men,  and  especially  political  men,  little 
less  than  miraculous.  Our  institutions  are  based  upon  no  such  theory  of  human  per- 
fectibility. They  contemplate  the  possibility  of  error  and  vice  in  those  who  are  intrusted 
with  power,  and  therefore  guard  the  trust  by  every  limitation,  as  to  lime  and  amount,  not 
incompatible  xith  the  object  to  be  obtained. 

"  Suppose  the  exchequer  agent  dishonest;  suppose  him  a  warm  political  partisan? 
might  not  these  favours  be  dealt  out  to  political  friends,  and  a  ied  to  political  enemies  ? 
Or  suppose  money  is  wanted  to  corrupt  the  fountains  of  elective  power,  or  carry  some  great 
political  contest ;  how  easy  would  it  be  for  a  dishonest  and  pliant  exchequer  agent  to 
buy  the  drafts  of  some  irresponsible  political  friend,  and  thereby  pour  out  the  national 
treasury  for  the  basest  purposes  ;  and  yet,  when  called  to  an  account,  he  has  committed 
no  crime — ^he  has  merely  misjudged  by  purchasing  a  draft  not  accepted,  the  drawer  of 
which  hao  proved  irresponsible." 

"  Mr.  Tyler  previously,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "  vetoed  a  plan  of  a  national  bank  founded 
on  principles  much  more  practicable,  and  fraught  with  inBnite  less  danger  to  the  cause  of 
sound  currency  and  sound  morals  than  this  plan  of  raising  money  by  other  means  than 
taxation. 

"  But  it  is  said  that,  sustained  by  government  credit,  there  would  be  no  danger  that 
this  government  paper  would  become  depreciated.  Now,  is  it  true  that  there  is  such  a 
high  degree  of  confidence  in  public  credit?  Have  we  not  seen  treasury  notes  selling  below 
par,  when  money  was  superabundant?  Is  it  already  forgotten  that  within  a  year  the  go- 
vernment six  per  cents  have  been  o^ered  on  every  exchange  in  Europe  at  par,  and  re- 
fused at  that  high  rate  of  interest,  when  the  three  and  a  half  per  cent  stocks  of  Hamburg 
were  eagerly  sought  after  at  par?  While  the  three  per  cents  of  Great  Britain,  owing 
3,800,000,000  dollars,  would  command  more  money  than  our  six  per  cents  ?  This  is  not 
all :  were  not  those  six  per  cents,  which  had  been  rejected  by  every  banker  and  stock 
dealer  in  Europe,  sold  in  this  country  on  lower  terms  than  money  could  be  borrowed  on 
the  notes  of  hand  of  hundreds  of  individuals?  Perhaps  we  might  say  some  thousands  of 
individuaU,  in  the  great  commercial  cities,  where  for  twelve  or  eighteen  months  there  has 
been  a  superabundance  of  disposable  capital  in  exchange  for  which  its  possessors  were  in 
pursuit  of  safe  investments  ? 

"  It  is  tiue  that  the  government  six  per  cents  which  were  disposed  of  at  something 
under  their  par  value,  have  since  advanced  to  twelve  per  cent  beyond  par;  but  this  has 
arisen,  not  from  a  firm  reliance  on  government  credit,  but  from  an  extraordinary  abun- 
dance of  money  accompanied  by  speculative  operations,  which  have  carried  up  state 
stocks  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent  above  the  prices  they  bore  twelve  months  ago,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  notes  of  individuals,  bearing  interest  of  from  three  to  four  per  cent 
per  annum,  are  selling  at  par.  In  other  words,  there  are  now,  as  twelve  months  ago, 
thousands  of  men  in  private  life,  who  can  borrow  money  on  considerably  lower  terms  than 
the  government. 

"  If  the  financial  and  fiscal  concerns  of  the  nation  had  been  managed  with  any  tole- 
rable degree  of  skill  and  prudence,  and  there  was  a  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  in 
the  capacity  and  good  faith  of  the  existing  administration,  a  government  loan,  bearing  an 
interest  of  four  per  cent,  would  have  commanded  as  much,  if  not  more  money,  than  was 
realised  tor  the  last  loans,  though  disposed  of  when  money  was  so  abundant  that  mercan- 
tile securities  were  in  demand  at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  have  been  current  among  us 
for  many  years  ;  while  in  the  great  money  marts  of  Europe,  borrowings  could  be  effected 
on  business  paper,  of  a  fair  character,  at  from  Iwo  to  three  per  cent  per  annum,  and  nt 
some  periods  on  still  lower  terms. 

"  These  facts,  which  few  persons  can  be  ignorant  of,  although  thoy  may  be  unmindful 
of  them,  show  what  a  low  degree  of  credit  the  public  securities  enjoy  at  home  and  abroad. 
Some  of  the  causes  of  this  discredit  have  been  referred  to  in  various  passages  of  these 
letters.  Superadded  to  these  causes,  may  be  reckoned  the  proposition  advanced  by  the 
executive,  of  raising,  by  means  of  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  'the  exchequer,'  whatever 
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money  the  public  wants  may  require,  beyond  the  existing  amount  of  revenue,  greatly  in- 
^.fficrent  as  u  .s,  and  as  U  has  been  for  some  past  years,  by  an  issue  of  natZTpiper 

We  have  not  adduced  these  remarks  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  a  system 
of  banking,  but  to  exhibit  the  evils  of  fallacious  currencies,  and  to  show  what  has 
been  done,  and  what  exists-what  has  been,  and  what  is  proposed  as  remedies 
for  these  evils,  regarding  the  currency  of  the  United  States.  The  following  are 
extracts  from  a  recent  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  banking  and  currency 
in  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr.  Gushing  was  chairman. 

"  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  empowers  Congress  '  to  lay  and  collect  taxes 
duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States,'  it  bein?  requisite  that  '  all  such  duties,  impost* 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States.'  And  it  recoo-nises  the  exist' 
ence  of  '  the  treasury  of  the  United  States.'  But  it  does  not  prescribe  The  organisation 
of  that  treasury,  nor  set  forth  the  mode  in  which  its  personnel  shall  be  constituted  or  its 
business  transacted,  otherwise  than  as  it  provides  that  the  president,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  the  principal  officers  of  the  United  States  But 
the  constitution  further  provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  al'l  laws 
•  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution'  all  other  powers  vested  by  it  in  the 
federa  government.  And  under  these  constitutional  provisions  is  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  be  organised  by  legislation,  and  its  concerns  conducted  •  the  president 
being  empowered  and  enjoined  '  to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed  ' 

V  ^/^f^r^  Department.— "By  the  act  to  establish  the  treasury  department 'passed 
on  the  2nd  of  September,  1789,  it  was  provided  that  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer 
to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  to  disburse  the  same  upon 
warrants  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury ;  but  the  plan  and  mode  of  so  keeping 
the  moneys  of  the  United  States  were  not  specifically  prescribed,  unlimited  scipe  o'f 
choice  being  left  to  the  treasurer  in  this  respect,  subject  always  to  the  authority  of  the 
president  to  see  to  the  due  execution  of  the  laws,  and  in  his  executive  capacity  to  euard 
the  interests  of  the  government.  r       j      b 

«  Bank  of  the  United  States.— Viidet  these  provisions  of  law,  the  fiscal  operations 
of  the  federal  government,  as  now  constituted,  commenced,  and  so  proceeded  until  the 
25th  of  February,  1791,  when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  proposal 
of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  was  incorporated  for  a  period  of  twenty  years 

"This  bank  answered  immediately  three  purposes  of  the  government  namely —I 
Of  Its  capital  of  1 0,000,000  dollars,  three-fourths  were  composed  of  funded'debt  •  11  It 
was  made  the  fiscal  agentof  the  United  States;  III.  Its  notes  became  a  legalised  cur- 
rency,  being  declared  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury. 

"  And  the  system  of  the  government  was  completed  by  the  act  of  the  2nd  of  April 
1792,  establishing  u  mint,  and  regulating  the  coins  of  the  United  States  upon  the  basis 
of  the  dollar  unit,  previously  prescribed  by  the  continental  Congress. 

"  On  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  deemed  necessary 
or  expedient  to  legislate  further,  either  as  to  the  means  of  collecting  or  the  mode  of 
keeping  the  public  moneys ;  but  this  was  left  to  stand  on  the  authority  vested  in  the 
treasurer,  by  the  act  of  1789,  to  receive  and  keep  the  moneys  of  the  United  States 

"  Meanwhile,  the  number  of  banks,  incorporated  by  the  several  states,  had  increased 
previous  to  or  at  this  time,  to  one  hundred,  and  in  1812  about  twenty  more  were  incor- 
porated, with  an  aggregate  capital,  in  the  whole,  of  upwards  of  seventy  seven  millions  of 
dollars:  and  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  conducted  in  their  notes,  and  by  deposits 
with  them.    In  the  progress  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  all  the  state  banks,  south  of 
New  England,  ceased  to  pay  coin  for  their  bills  (in    1814),  as  the  United  States  Bank 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  done,  if  it  had  coDtiueed  to  exist,  as  the  suspension 
was  chiefly  in  consequence  of  advances  made  by  them  to  the  government;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  non-redeemability  of  their  bills,  they  continued,  from  the  necessiy  of  the 
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case,  to  be  received  and  paid  in  the  business  of  the  treasury,  though  gold  and  silver  coin 
was  at  this  time,  by  express  enactment,  the  only  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

"  Under  this  condition  of  things,  the  act  of  the  lOlh  of  April,  1816,  was  passed, 
e/<tablishing  the  second  Banic  of  the  United  States. 

"  The  prime  inducement  to  the  establishment  of  this  corporation,  as  stated  by  the 
prt  nident  (Mr.  Madison),  in  the  message  recommending  it,  was  to  restore  to  the  c  nnmu- 
n'-  /  *  a  uniform  national  currency  ;'  to  provide  a  *  substitute'  for  coin,  '  which  might 
e.  ^agethe  confidence  and  accommodate  the  wants  of  the  citizens  throughout  the  union,' 
until  the  time  when  the  precious  metals  could  again  be  rendered  '  the  general  medium 
of  exchange.' 

"  The  president,  in  his  !  -"essage,  indicated  three  means  of  providing  a  '  common 
(paper)  medium  of  circulation,'  viz: — l.By  the  bills  of  the  state  banks  ;  2.  By  a  national 
bank ;  and,  3.  By  •  the  notes  of  the  government.' 

••  The  newly  chartered  bank,  then,  like  its  predecessor,  furnished  a  paper  currency 
declared  by  law  to  be  receivable  in  all  payments  at  the  treasury ;  it  was  made  the  fiscal 
agent  and  the  depository  of  the  treasury ;  and  it  absorbed  in  its  capital  a  portion  of  the 

fiublic  debt ;  since,  of  the  35,000,000  dollais  constituting  its  stock,  only  7,000,000  dol- 
ars  were  required  to  be  in  specie,  the  remaining  21,000,000  dollars  of'private  subscript 
tion  being  authorised  to  be  received  in  stock,  as  also  the  7,000,000  dollars  to  be  sub- 
scribed by  the  government. 

"  In  further  regulation  of  the  currency,  at  the  same  session  of  Congress,  by  an  act  in 
the  form  of  a  resolution,  passed  on  the  30th  of  April,  1816,  it  was  provided  that  all 
duties,  taxes,  debts,  or  sums  of  money,  accruing  or  becomint;:  payable  to  the  United 
States,  shall  be  collected  and  paid  in  nothing  but  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States, 
or  treasury  notes,  or  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank,  or  the  notes  of  banks  payable  and 
paid  on  demand  in  the  legal  currency  of  the  United  States. 

"  And  by  the  combined  action  of  the  government,  the  United  States  Bank,  and  other 
causes,  the  bank  currency  of  the  country  was  brought  back  to  a  specie  standard. 

•*  On  the  expiration  of  the  legal  term  of  the  charter  of  this  bank,  in  1836  (a  bill  for 
its  rechartering  having  been  vetoed  by  President  Jackson,  and  the  public  deposits  with- 
drawn from  it),  the  business  of  the  treasury  was  again  transferred  to  the  banks  of  the 
several  states,  and  transacted  by  them,  at  first,  under  the  general  authority  of  the  act 
establishing  the  treasury  department,  and  afterwards  according  to  the  more  specific 
provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  the  23rd  of  June,  1836,  to  regulate  the  deposits 
of  tiie  public  money. 

"  Under  the  new  system,  the  public  revenue  on  hand  was  deposited  in  selected  banks, 
with  various  regulations  of  security  ;  the  public  funds  were  transferred  by  their  agency; 
their  notes  were  received  and  paid  out  in  the  dealings  of  the  treasury ;  and  they  were 
relied  on  to  conduct  the  exchanges  of  the  country,  and  furnish  its  paper  currency. 

*'  At  this  period  (1836),  the  number  of  banks  chartered  by  the  several  states  had 
greatly  increased,  many  being  created  for  the  alleged  purpose  of  supplying  the  antici- 

Sated  vacuum  in  business  by  reason  of  the  refusal  of  a  new  charter  to  the  United  States 
lank  ;  the  total  number  of  banks  in  operation  in  the  United  States  being  six  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  with  a  caditla  ofuptcards  of  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  millions  of 
dollars.  This  amount  of  capital  was  greatly  beyond  the  real  wants  of  ihecountiy; 
much  of  it  teas  fictitious ;  the  business  was  altogether  overdone ;  excessive  bank  issues  and 
overtrading  followed  hand  in  hand ;  and  at  length  {in  1837),  the  whole  machinery  fell 
into  pieces,  and  a  general  suspension  of  cash  payments  by  all  the  banks  in  the  United 
States  occurred. 

"  The  president  (Mr.  Van  Buren),  considering  the  incorporation  of  a  national  bank 
unconstitutional,  and  ifcorstitutional,  yet  unwise,  and  deeming  the  continued  use  of  the 
state  banks  either  impracticable  or  inexpedient,  recommended  a  radical  change  in  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  federal  government,  which  (with  some  modification  of  the  original 
plan),  became  the  law  of  the  land  on  the  4th  of  July,  1840,  by  the  passage  of  the  act 
to  provide  for  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  transfer,  and  disbursement  of  the  public 
money. 

"  The  principle  of  this  plan  was  the  ultimate  total  separation  of  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  from  all  dependance  on  banks  and  bank  paper  in  the  business  of  the  treasury.   The 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  and  various  officers  of  the  government  undeS    were 

IZllftZVt  P"'f  "T^''"  •''V''""'.  ''  '"^^  g-frnment.  aJd  perforri  all  the 
duties  of  transfer  as  wel    as  deposit,  and  provision  was  made  for  exactine  immediately 

?our"tt"[l  .h„.'"  P"- •"•  ^"''  \^'  P"***  !"  S"''^  ^"^  '^'"'  ^"d  '^'  '^'  addition  of  on^ 
fourth  to  that  requisition  yearly  ;  so  that,  on  and  after  the  expiration  of  three  years 

all  payments  to  the  government  should  be  made  in  gold  and  silver  only,  as  the  sole  and 

exclusive  legal  currency  of  the  United  States.  ' 

.1     "  T^®i"*^u  '=°"*'."»e<^  '"  force  only  one  year,  being  repealed  by  the  act  of  1841.  which 

threw  back  the  business  of  the  treasury  on  the  provisions  of  the  resolution  of  1816    and 

I  he  o"g'nal  act  establishing  the  treasury  department,  where  it  now  stands. 

.!,»     I         c'l^^  \^^  vicissitudes  of  opinion  and  of  party,  and  the  successive  rejection  of 

the  plan  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  of  deposit  in  state  banks,  and  of  the 

independent  treasury.  Congress  is  invited  and  required  to  examine  the  whole  subject 

anew,  free  from  al    impediments  of  existing  law,  and  to  settle  it  on  the  principles  of 

justice  and  general  expediency,  and  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution." 

The  committee  then  report  on  the  public  revenue,  the  money  standard,  or 
measure  of  value,  on  bank  paper,  and  on  government  bills  of  credit. 

On  the  subject  of  public  revenue,  the  committee  judiciously  observes— 

t^Jur?{/t  ^"*'^  ^fyc««e— Every  vyise  government,  whatever  may  be  the  source  or 
tenure  of  its  power,  will,  of  course,  in  the  solution  of  this  problem,  aim  to  reconcile  its 
own  interests  w.th  those  of  the  community  it  governs.  If  it  be  a  constitutional  govern- 
Tth  nf  li  .  u- ^'^  existing  only  by  the  consent  of  the  governed,  its  functions  are 
nothing  but  a  high  trust,  to  be  exercised  for  their  advantage.  If  it  be  a  despotic 
H?J^  '  holding  its  power  by  force  or  prescription,  still  its  own  greatness  is  inse- 
parably  connected  with  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  those  whom  it  rules,  and  the 
extent  ot  its  own  pecuniary  resources  depends  upon  theirs." 

On  the  Money  Standard,  or  Measure  of  Value,  the  committee  report—"  Whatever 
course  of  policy  government  may  choose  to  adopt  in  these  respects,  it  must,  of  necessity, 
as  the  indispensable  condition  precedent  of  any  regular  system  of  fiscal  measures,  fix  a 
money  standard,  or  measure  of  value,  for  the  regulation  of  all  dealings  between   itself 
and  the  community,  unless  it  receive  every  thing  in  kind,  and  pay  out  the  same.     Even 
then,  It  must  have  some  sort  of  measure  of  value,  otherwise  all  taxation  will  be  arbitrary 
unequal,  and  oppressive.     It  is  convenient  that  the  standard  of  value  between  itself  and 
the  community  shall,  if  possible,  be  the  same  as  that  between  the  individuals  of  the 
community  themselves  in  their  own  mutual  dealings.     It  is,  moreover,  in  other  relations, 
a  proper  function  of  government,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  for  the  prevention  of  dis- 
putes, and  for  the  execution  of  the  laws  between  man  and  man,  to  prescribe  the  measure 
by  which  the  value  of  property,  the  exchange  of  commodities,  and  the  collection  of  debts 
shall  be  regulated.     Unless  there  be  such  a  fixed  standard  of  value,  the  property  and 
the  labour  of  all  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  government  and  of  individuals.     Hence  the  uni- 
versal exercise,  by  all  civilised  governments,  of  the  power  to  coin  money,  and  assign  to  it 
a  standard  denomination  of  value.  ° 

"  If  it  were  possible  to  discover  or  devise  any  substance  or  thing,  of  the  same  un- 
changeable quantihj  and  value  at  all  Hmes  and  places,  imperishable,  safe,  portable  per- 
Jectly  convenient,  indefinitely  divisible,  and  upon  which  neither  time  nor  man  could  'cKt  to 
Its  injury  or  abuse,  that  would  be  the  true  money  standard.* 

*  5"  *''«  Reverend  Mr.  Felt's  recent  "  History  of  the  Early  Currency  of  MassachusetU."  we 
are  mrormed  tlint  "  The  want  of  a  fixed  and  permanent  standard  for  the  adjustment  of  debts,  and 
also  some  portable  representative  of  smaller  values,  drove  our  good  fathers  into  a  ereat  variety  of 
speculative  schemes  as  well  as  odd  and  awkward  expedients.  Having  no  prominent  staple  like 
that  of  Virginia,  where  the  price  of  all  commodities  (not  excepting  tuivei),  was  estimated  in  tobacco, 
tiiev  made  use  of  almost  every  marketable  article  as  currency.  Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  peas,  fisli, 
and  beaver,  were,  however,  more  especially  used  as  money  ;  while  musket-balls,  at  a  farthing  a-piece, 
and  white  and  blue  shells  of  tliree  and  tour  for  a  penny,  answered,  many  years,  as  small  change. 
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"  The  we  of  the  precioui  metals,  in  this  way,  resulted  from  their  intrinsic  adaptation 
to  that  use;  and  governments  only  added  the  legal  rate  of  value,  and  the  stamp  or  cer- 

It  is  quite  a  remarkable  fact,  that  our  ancestors  should  find  among  the  aborigines,  a  circulating 
medium  which  could  be  adapted  to  their  own  purposes,  and  be  used  both  in  public  and  private 
transactions.  The  manufacture  and  use  of  wampum-peage,  or  shell-money,  it  is  said,  had  enriched 
the  Pequots  and  Narragansetts,  and  given  them  an  ascendency  over  otlier  tribes ;  and  as  this  article 
was  always  convertible  into  peltry  with  the  natives  at  definite  rates,  and  as  peltry  was  next  to 
specie  in  fixedness  of  value,  our  fathers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  so  convenient  a  pecuniary  sub- 
stitute.  Wampum  and  beaver,  with  articles  before  enumerated,  were  the  legal  and  almost  only 
currency  of  the  first  thirty  years.  In  these  were  a  great  proportion  of  the  taxes  paid,  by  far  the 
largest  part  being  in  grain,  so  that  the  public  treasury  resembled  the  storehouses  of  Joseph  in 
Eg^pt,  being  filled  with  corn  instead  of  money.  The  salaries  of  ministers  were  paid  in  the  same 
manner,  having  just  a  little  silver  added  to  buy  such  clothing  and  other  articles  as  must  be  im- 
ported from  the  old  country.  The  deputy  to  the  general  court  was  allowed  money  or  beaver,  but 
the  town  magistrate  and  the  surveyor  of  lands  were  satisfied  with  good  merchantable  corn.  Con- 
tributions to  college,  when  made  in  wampum-peage,  were  purchased  by  the  colony  treasurer,  in 
amounts  not  exceeding  twenty-five  pounds  at  one  time.  In  1644,  each  family  was  ordered  to  be- 
stow a  peck  of  corn,  or  twelve-pence  in  money  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  scholars. 

"  The  stated  prices  of  the  products  of  the  earth  varied  less  in  a  series  of  years  than  might  be 
expected.    They  were  as  follows  : — 
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"  Cattle  also  were  taken  in  payment,  both  of  the  public  and  private  dues. 

"  The  ofnce  of  collector  was,  at  that  time,  no  sinecure,  he  being  liable  for  the  safe  transporta- 
tion of  these  cumbrous  treasures  from  the  various  towns  to  the  place  of  deposit.  As  this  natural 
money  had  often  to  go  back  in  the  way  of  expenditure  to  the  very  places  from  whence  it  had  been 
taken,  it  finally  occurred  to  some  sagacious  persons,  that,  in  many  cases,  a  schedule  would  be  as 
convenient  in  the  treasury  as  the  actual  presence  of  grain  or  live  stock.  Sub-treasurics 
were,  therefore,  multiplied  about  the  country.  The  constables  of  the  several  towns  had  charge 
of  the  portions  collected  in  their  districts ;  and  warrants  were  drawn  upon  them  for  public  dis- 
bursements. 

"  In  1652,  the  colony  made  a  great  stride  in  finance  by  the  establishment  of  a  mint.  This  re- 
markable act  of  sovereignty  was  delended  by  the  plea  of  necessity,  and  was  artfully  sustained  some 
years,  under  the  constant  frowns  and  even  prohibitions  of  the  British  government.  The  greatest 
embarrassments  and  difficulties  that  attended  the  old  system  led  to  a  constantly  increasing  desire  for 
a  more  convenient  medium,  and  great  pains  were  taken  to  enlarge  the  stock  of  silver.  Severe  laws 
were  enacted  against  its  transportation,  involving  no  less  than  a  forfeiture  of  the  transgressor's 
vhole  estate,  and  searchers  were  appointed  in  every  port  of  entry. 

"  The  Dutch  coins,  ducatoons,  guilders,  and  half  guilders,  rix-dollars,  and  ryalls,  were  in  some 
numbers  obtained  from  the  Hollanders,  at  New  York.  But  the  most  important  circumstanrc 
favourable  to  an  increase  of  specie,  was  the  opportunity  that  occurred  at  this  period,  to  obtain 
bullion  from  the  buccaneers  who  were  disposed  to  bring  their  plunder  into  the  ports  of  the 
colony. 

"  The  mint  being  established,  the  famous  pine-tree  coins  were  issued,  being  made  twopence  in 
a  shilling  less  valuable  than  the  English  coins,  to  keep  them  in  the  country.  In  1654,  the  differ- 
ence in  exchange  between  our  coin  and  that  of  England,  amounted  to  twenty-five  per  cent.  The 
old  currency,  however,  was  by  no  means  superseded,  and  country  produce  and  wampum-peage  still 
found  their  way  to  the  public  treasury.  It  was  found  expedient,  now  and  then,  to  bribe  the  king  to 
wink  at  the  assumption  of  a  coining  power,  by  occasional  presents.  The  colony,  worried  along  in 
this  way,  always  pressed  for  a  sufficient  circulating  medium  to  supply  its  growing  wanU,  till  1686, 
when  a  corporation  for  issuing  bills  in  the  nature  of  a  banking  institution,  was  established.  An 
obscurity  rests  over  this  period  for  want  of  records,  tli-*  public  papers  having  been  forwarded  to 
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lificate  of  purity  and  denomination,  for  convenience  in  counting,  and  in  paBsing  from 
r-and  to  hand.  r         o 

"  Moreover,  the  precious  metals,  though  of  less  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  value  than 
most  other  commodities,  yet  cannot  be  transported  from  place  to  place  without  cost  and 
risk.  And  to  release  individuals  and  governments  from  the  inconveniences  attendine 
the  continual  personal  custody  and  handling,  and  the  unnecessary  transportation  of 
specie  from  one  place  to  another,  bills  of  exchange,  banks,  and  other  establishmenU  for 
dealing  iii  bills  and  money  and  receiving  money  in  deposit,  and  for  the  adjustment  of 
commercial  and  other  accounts  by  bank  credite,  checks,  and  bills,  came  into  nse,  and 
became  fixed  ingredients  in  all  the  monetary  operations  of  the  modern  civilised  world. 

"But  the  precious  metals  themselves,  in  addition  to  their  uses  for  coin,  are  likewise, 
whether  coined  or  uncoined,  a  commodity,  or  article  for  production,  consumption,  and 
merchandise.  Themselves  are  a  part  of  that  general  property  of  the  community,  of  all 
the  rest  of  which  they  are  the  measure  ;  and  they  are  of  actual  value,  different  in  different 
places,  according  to  the  contingencies  of  government  or  commerce.  Their  aggre»ate 
quantity  is  subject  to  be  diminished  by  casual  destruction  or  absorption  in  the  art^  of 
manufacture,  or  to  be  diminished  or  augmented  by  the  greater  or  less  number  or  produc- 
tiveness of  mines,  and  thus  their  aggregate  value  relatively  to  other  commodities  is  liable 
to  perpetual  change.  The  influence  of  these  facts  upon  prices,  upon  public  affairs,  and 
upon  conimerce,  IS  visible  in  all  the  financial  history  of  modern  times. 

"Besides  which,  coin  is  subject  to  debasement,  or  to  be  made  a  legal  tender  at  a  rate 
exceeding  its  actual  value,  by  the  arbitrary  act  of  the  government  which  controls  its 
coinage  and  prescribes  its  legal  value.  In  times  when  the  uses  of  a  paper  currency,  and 
of  public  stocks,  were  not  understood  or  not  practised,  and  communities  had  not  begun 
to  resort  to  a  paper  symbol  or  nominal  representative  of  money  capable  of  being  fabri- 
cated at  will,  the  adulteration  of  coin  instead  of  it  was,  it  is  well  known,  the  frequent 
expedient  of  public  necessity  or  public  cupidity  to  obtain  relief  from  some  pressine  pecu- 
niary embarrassment.  ""^ 

"  Bills  of  exchange,  it  is  obvious,  though  performing  the  functions  of  a  medium  of 
exchange  like  money,  are  not  money.  They  are,  for  the  most  part,  and  in  their  proper 
use,  only  the  representatives  of  the  money  or  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  on  which 
they  are  drawn ;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  of  such  universally  admitted  utility  as  to 
render  certain  their  continued  employment  in  the  business  of  society. 

"  Bank  credits,  checks,  or  bills,  though  they  also  perform  some  of  the  functions  of 
money,  and  constitute  a  circulating  currency,  are  not  money.  They  are  nothing  but 
promises  or  orders  for  the  payment  of  money  according  to  their  tenor.  And  whilst  paper, 
actually,  and  truly  redeemable  in  coin  on  demand,  is  not  money,  still  less  is  that  paper  in 
any  sense  money  which,  whether  professedly  or  not,  is  yet  in  point  of  fact  not  redeemable 
in  coin  on  demand." 

On  bank  paper,  the  committee  report : — 

"  Bank  paper,  if  it  stand  on  a  solid  specie  basis,  has  circulation  by  reason  of  its  con- 
venience, and  its  being  therefore  preferred  to  the  coin  itself.  This  preference  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  so  as  to  have  the  effect  of  keeping  suspended  in  circulation  at  all  ti'mes  a 
certain  quantity  of  the  paper,  and  to  free  the  bank  from  the  necessity  of  retaining  always 
on  hand  an  amount  of  specie  equal  to  the  amount  of  paper  issued.  And  thus  a  cheap 
medium  of  circulation  is  supplied  in  place  of  a  dear  one.  And  if  the  redemption  of  its 
bills  be  continually  enforced,  and  the  prudence  of  its  conduct  incessantly  tested  and  secured 
the  operation  is  a  useful  one  to  the  community  as  well  as  a  profitable  one  to  the  bank. 

"But  in  this  way  the  bank  acquires  thefactdty,  not  indeed  of  creating  value,  but  of 
creating  at  will  that  which  commands  value.     It  is  tempted  by  the  cupidity  of  gain  to  ex- 

London  without  the  preservation  of  copies  here.    This  bank  did  not  survive  the  revolution  of 
1d88* 

"  In  1687,  a  public  demand  on  Hingham  was  paid  in  mil/cpaib.  The  mint  had  been  suspended 
under  the  administration  of  Andres,  and  was  not  renewed  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Maiy. 
This  was  partly  owing  to  the  debasement  of  the  coin,  which  the  officers  of  the  London  mint  had 
reported  to  be  twenty-two  and  a  half  per  cent  lighter  than  the  English." 
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pap  I  itg  issues.  The  redeemabilitt/  in  coin  set  forth  on  the  face  of  its  paper  comes  to  be  a 
fiction  or  a  falsehood.  If  the  government  of  the  country  see  fit  to  permit  this  operatwn  to 
goon,  or  the  people  inadvertently  acquiesce  in  it,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  currency 
stimulates  to  an  artificial  excitement  in  business ;  properly  rises  in  nominal  value ;  it  w 
quickly  exchanged  for  that  which  has  no  intrinsic  value;  and  every  thing  wears  the  aspect 
of  high  prosperity,  until  the  bubble  of  inflated  paper  circulation  bursts,  throwing  all  t/ie 
currency  into  confusion,  suddenly  reducing  prices,  arresting  business,  and  filling  the  com- 
munity with  bankruptcy  and  distress." 

These  latter  remarks  illustrate  forcibly  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  American 
banks.     On  government  bills  of  credit,  the  committee  report : — 

«  Government  Bills  of  Credit.— To  issue  paper  having  currency  as  money,  a  >."  (act 
to  borrow  money,  and  command  commercial  values  at  will.  Why,  then,  should  '"O^^i- 
duals  or  corporations  have  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  this  wealth-creating  pov^ef  ?  Why 
should  not  government  itself  participate  in  it,  or  take  it  to  itself  ?  It  has  done  so.  By 
the  issue  of  bills  of  credit  or  assignats,  it  has,  under  tlie  pressure  of  war  and  foreign 
invasion,  absorbed  all  the  labour  and  property  of  the  community  for  public  uses. 

"  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  between  bilU  not  redeemable  in  specie,  issued  by 
the  government  for  circulation  as  currency,  and  similar  bills  issued  in  the  same  way  by 
corporations  or  by  individuals,  except  i\\»i  government  may  have  the  power  to  make  them 
a  forced  legal  tender.  Nor  is  it  material,  if  they  be  not  actually  redeemable  m  specie 
whether  they  be  issued  on  faith  and  credit  only,  like  the  common  promissory  notes  of  in- 
dividuals, or  whether  thev  be  nominally  secured  by  the  pledge  of  lands  or  effects  set  apart 
for  their  redemption.  In  either  case,  such  bills  constitute  an  act  of  borrowing,  not  an 
emission  of  money.  In  both  cases  the  course  of  things  is  the  same,  whether  they  be  issued 
on  public  or  private  responsibility.  They  continue  to  have  currency  as  money,  so  long 
as,  from  ignorance,  inadvertence,  or  necessity,  men  voluntarily  receivt  them.  But,  under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  possible,  and  when  such  bills  aie  issued  upon  the 
highest  conceivable  credt,  and  though  governments  inculcate,  and  communities  beheve, 
that  the  bills  are  equal  in  value  to  coin,  still  they  speedily  be^in  to  i  ndergo  a  gradual 
depreciation,  indicated  in  the  rise  of  the  comparative  price  of  the  precious  metals.  And, 
in  general,  of  all  such  issues  the  fate  is  the  same,  a  depreciation  in  value  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  sometimes  absolutely  to  nothing,  having  the  effect  to  impose  and  levy  a  tax  on 
the  community,  to  abstract  from  it  property  or  labour  without  compensation,  nearly  to 
the  total  amount  of  such  depreciation. 

"  Government,  in  wielding  the  physical  force  of  the  nation,  has  the  right  to  take  the 
property  or  the  labour  of  individuals  for  the  salvation  of  all,  and  the  question  of  the  form 
of  taxation  in  which  this  shall  be  done,  whether  by  the  forced  course  of  a  paper  currency, 
or  otherwise,  may  be  reduced  to  a  mere  problem  of  expediency  or  practicability.  But,  in 
every  such  operation,  the  premises  are  a  case  of  overwhelming  public  necessity. 

"  But  there  can  be  no  such  considerations  to  justifi  governments  in  allmving  private 
individuals  or  corporations  to  issue  irredeemable  bills  to  circidate  as  money,  and  thus  to 
extort  a  tax  from  the  community,  for  the  purposes  of  mere  private  gain.  It  is  conceded 
that  individuals  ought  not  to  adulterate  the  coin,  or  falsify  its  denomination ;  for  whicli 
reason  the  coin  is  placed  under  the  safeguard  of  the  public  authority.  The  reason  is 
greater  for  subjecting  the  issues  of  paper  currency  to  public  authority,  because  the  ex- 
tent of  the  possible  evil  is  greater,  and  the  nature  of  the  effect  on  private  rights  and  in- 
terests is  in  both  cases  substantially  the  same.  . 

"  In  addition  to  which,  of  all  these  diverse  forms  of  paper  currency  not  redeemable  in 
specie  on  demand,  the  inherent  and  {so  far  as  yet  shown)  the  incurable  vice  is  a  tendency 
to  excess  of  issues,  a  fatal  facility  in  the  creation  of  what  is  called  and  received  as  money, 
which  seems  to  afford  all  but  irresistible  temptation  to  the  cupidity  of  individuals  ami  of 
governments.  This  is  apparent  in  regard  to  all  paper  currency,  of  whatever  description, 
and  wheresoever  it  originates,  which  does  not  undertake  to  be  redeemable  in  coin.     _ 

"  For,  be  it  still  remembered,  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  and  most  experienced 
writers,  the  issue  of  a  paper  currency  is  not  the  creation  of  money;    and  it  is  most 
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perfect  when  no  more  than  equal  in  amount  in  a  given  country  to  what  the  P.„ro,.  r 
that  country  would  be  if  it  consisted  only  of  gold  ind  silver     ^  """"^y  °^ 

"  ^?^""!"«"t»  have  generally  seen  that  the  faculty  of  issuing  a  paper  to  circulafo  ,. 
money  should  not  be  conceded  to  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  trade  •  for  if  it  wer? 
.ssumg  b.lls  at  discretion,  they  might  engross  directly  an  indefinite  amount  of  the  nrn' 
perty  of  the  community.  Accordingly,  the  privilege  ha.  usually  been  g?an°ed  o„lv  t^ 
persons  or  companies  engaged  in  the  business  of  lending  money.  ^  But  the  perEons  /- 
8t.tut.ng  the  company,  or  controlling  iu  aflFairs,  may  themselves  be  bo  role"     and  th"" 

he  re.tr.ct.on  becomes  a  nugatory  one :  for  in  that  oase  they  create  a  curre"c'y  to  use  it 
h„.  1  H  »  r'"''"'  ""^''^  ".""^  ^^^  '"""  ^■•^^"^"^  «»»"«  of  e««"ive  bank  iiiues  and 
fn.  Ind  nV-'  °P'"'°"'  ^"'"*^'"«d  "ow  by  many.  ,hat  inasmuch  as  the  busine"  of 'trad- 

ng  and  of  .ssu.ng  a  paper  currency  should  be  separated,  for  the  same  reason  that  of 
lending  money,  and  of  .ssu.ng  a  paper  currency  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  to  the  same 

«  In  case,  however,  the  government  itself  be  a  borrower,  and  does  not  choose  to  issue 
a  paper  of  its  own  to  circulate  as  money,  it  may,  and  often  does,  attain  thn  ,«»!  »    f  u 
the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  issues,  for  the  levy  purpose  of  a   an"bg  ifs  debu  orl^^ 

"So  that  in  all  communities,  and  in  every  form  in  which  currency  exists  whether  « 
o?  bv  nir^  1  '?.  "  r^'^  representative  V  it,  and  whether  th"sVeissu'ed  by  banks 
Lai  aC;  at'lnse?a?Sttf  ^""""  ^'''^  ^""^^^  °^'^«  -"^    ^^^^^^o?^^^ 

corutmHon  defines;  all  functions  of  government  not  thereb/g7anld7ft^tAZaL" 
tng  to  the  separate  states  or  to  the  people  thereof  and  the  states  themehT^oZTL 
many  of  the  substantive  powers  of  political  sovereigntij.  ™seives  possessing 

"  Among  the  s^ibstantive  powers  of  political  sovereigntu  exercmddohefh^  ^^htf  n 
or  not)  by  each  of  the  states,  is  that  of  Lhorising  an^re^lati^Xm^^^^^ 
instruments  of  their  men,  the  issue  of  bank  paper  to  circulate  as  trreZ       "'^''^"'•'^«' 

nf  .K  f  T^^  °'"  •""'""  •**''"  ^°  ''''■':"'"'^  ^'  currency,  is  no  more  a  necessary  incident 
of  the  facu  y  to  receive  money  m  deposit,  and  to  loan  it  tn  the  discount  of  notes^and  our- 
chase  of  b.lls,  than  it  is  a  necessary  mc.dent  of  the  faculty  to  buy  and  sell  merchamlJ.f  a 
bank  having  authority  to  issue  bill,  after  purchasing  bilfs  with  (that  is.  loan  ng  ^u  thi 
whole  of  .tscap.tal,  proceeds  to  purchase  otherbills  with  itsownpVo«,«.;  topay      Thmtt 

tr«  "!Z\^''""'  '^"^  "^"^fj  '"''fi^'^  *°  itscapitalit  could,  and  makes  an  interest  mil 

own  credu  or  promises,  as  tvell  as  on  its  capital.      The  real  operation  would  h7thl 

if  a  merchant  hadthe  same  authority.     Yet,  by  the  practice  iltTuJZsmeTuoTl 

generally  mother  countries),  the  twofaculties  of  haning  money  and  of  isLZ^^^ 

are  conjoined  tn  the  banks  of  the  states.  ''         ^     currency 

^'Itmay  well  be  doubted  whether  the  bills  so  issued  by  the  banks  of  the  states  and  .^ 
iZSt^r''''"'^'  "'  ""*  ^^'  ^f-'^^'^'^^i'^'-^f^erneaning  of  L  prohibiten  of  7e 

'<  State  Bilh  of  Credit.-HMcMy,  it  is  demonstrable  that  the  expression  'bills 
ofcred.tapphed.  in  all  the  penod  anterior  to  the  adoption  of  the  const  itSt  ion  to  thee 
bdls  of  banks.     There  were   two  forms  of  bills  of  credit,  recognised  in  legislation 
speech   and  written,  namely,  '  government  bills  of  credit,'  and  '  bank  bills  of  credif' 

"It  seems  difficult  to  conceive  how  these  two  species  of  the  same  generic  thina  came 
to  be  considered  so  far  different  as  that  one  should  be  constitutional  and  theo7e^Zt 
To  be  a  legal  tender  .8  not  of  the  essence  of  either;  that  is,  each  had  been  issued  Sten- 
BxyelywUhout  being  declared  a  legal  tender;  and  in  all  other  respects  theu  areineff-^ 
and  mischief  the  same;  tending  in  the  same  way  to  excess,  alike  usurping  the  vlafe  of 
money,  producing  the  same  disorders  in  the  currency,  and  having  the  same  deleterLui 
influence  over  the  relations  of  labour  and  property.  oeieier.ous 

«  And  it  would  seem  to  be  a  strange  anomaly  of  the  fundamental  law.  or,  it  not 
anomaly,  then  overs.ght,  to  provide  that  a  state  shall  not  issue  bills  of  credit  by  iho 

VOL.  n.  7  b  '       . 
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instrmnente'.ity  of  a  iegal  person  called  its  '  treasurer,'  but  may  by  means  of  a  legal 
person  called  :ts  •  bank  ;'  in  other  words,  that  it  cannot,  and  yet  that  it  can,  be  the 
derivative  source  cf  the  issue  of  bills  of  credit. 

"  Nor  does  it  vary  the  principle,  to  enact  that  the  bank  shall  consist  in  part,  or  in 
whole,  of  incorporated  private  stock.  Thii  appears  by  the  practical  fact  of  the  times. 
Most  of  the  banks  in  the  United  States,  south  of  New  York,  have  ceased  to  pay  their 
bills  in  cash,  a  la:ge  part  of  them  having  failed  to  make  any  effective  redemptior  for  the 
space  of  more  than  four  vears.  Their  bills  are  an  irredeemable  paper  currency.  And 
*heir  continued  irredeemability  has  been  legalised  by  state  legislature!,  in  many  instances, 
as  the  means  of  proci>ring  to  the  use  of  the  state  government,  an  issue  of  bills  of  credit, 
v;ith  which  to  dtfray  the  charges  of  the  state,  instead  of  levying  taxes  on  the  inhabitant? 
for  that  purpose.  The  state  cannot  issue  bills  of  credit  by  its  treasurer ;  but  it  can  and 
does  by  its  banks;  which  is  one  great  cause  of  the  existing  disorders  in  the  currency  of  the 
United  States, 

"  Thus,  of  the  sovereignfunction  to  make  issue,  and  regulate  money  {or  its  substitute), 
the  state  governments  (wlicther  by  usurpation  or  constitutionally  is  immaterial  to  the 
result),  possess  a  part  in  common  with  the  federal  government. 

•'  And  this  is  the  radical  difficulty  in  the  whole  matter  of  the  currency.  For  if  the 
states  have  the  power  so  to  issue  bank  bills  of  credit,  then  the  federal  government  cannot 
(by  any  direct  legislation)  prevent  their  issue,  and  of  course  cannot  (by  any  direct 
legislation)  apply  a  cure  to  the  inherent  chronic  disease  of  the  paper  circulation  of  the 
United  States.     Whether  it  may  administer  any  indirect  remedy  will  be  seen  hereafter." 

On  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal  government  the  committee  report — 

"  It  is  of  the  power  and  duty  of  the  federal  government,  in  the  first  place,  to  provide 
for  itself  a  safe  and  suitable  fiscal  agent  to  receive,  keep,  and  disburse  the  public  moneys. 
This  it  does  under  the  tax  power  and  other  powers  of  the  constitution. 

"The  federal  goverr.Tient  has,  in  the  second  place,  under  more  than  one  clause  of 
the  constitution,  ce»tain  powers  to  exert  and  duties  to  discharge  concerning  the  currency 
of  the  Ui.ited  States. 

"  If  the  duty  of  the  federal  government  consisted  only  in  doing  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  itself  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  and  stopped  there,  the  question  might  be 
more  easily  answered.  But,  in  the  opmion  of  the  committee,  the  federal  government 
nhould  consider,  not  only  what  is  for  the  convenivince  of  itself,  but  also,  incidental'y, 
what  is  for  the  convenience  and  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 

"  It  cannot  assume  and  pay  that  great  mass  of  individual  indebtedness  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  which  now  weighs  thern  down,  and  is  one  primary  evil  of  their 
p  esent  condition  ;  debts  contracted  when  ihe  currency  wao  excessive,  for  things  having 
a  factitiously  large  or  wholly  unreal  value,  and  the  possession  of  v/hich  by  the  debtor, 
owing  to  their  present  depreciated  value,  affords  to  him  no  adequate  means  of  payment. 
What  aione  Congress  can  directly  do  in  this  respect  it  has  done,  by  the  passage  of  a  bank- 
rupl  law,  which,  whether  rightful  or  not  ir.  its  provisions,  yet  enables  the  insolvent  debtor 
to  settle  those  d*!bts  with  such  means  of  payment  as  he  possesses.  For  the  rest,  and  so 
far  as  this  indebediiessi  is  a  general  evil  afl'ecting  the  whole  country,  '  therein  the  patient 
must  minister  to  himse'f.'  Tlie  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  is  industry,  economy, 
and  prudence,  and  a  return  to  proper  principles  of  trade ;  hy  means  of  which,  and 
with  the  immense  and  various  productive  resources  of  the  country,  and  ihe  productive 
energy  of  its  people,  with  no  extraneous  cause  of  war  or  the  like  to  waste  and  exhaust: 
*hem,  the  speedy  return  to  our  accustomed  prosperity  is  as  certain  as  any  thing  in  human 
affairs  can  be. 

"  It  cannot,  by  any  direct  legislation,  prevent  unwise  extension  of  credit  in  time  or 
amoun*,  overtrading,  speculation,  the  excessive  importation  ar.d  consumption  of  foreign 
luxuries,  and  the  consequent  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  and  displacements  of  coin 
to  pay  foreign  balarces.  What  alone  it  cnn  do  in  this  respect,  besides  itself  setting  an 
example  of  integrity  and  frugality  in  its  own  afTairs,  is  to  regulate  its  own  system  of 
taxation  and  hnance,  so  as  at  any   rate  not  to  injure  the  dorausiic  pruduulion  uf  liiu 
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country,  and,  if  it  may,  incidentally  to  foster  it  impartially  in  all  its  forms,  and  do  equal 
justice  to  the  rights  and  interests  alike  of  all  parts  of  the  union.  ^ 

.hpir'ou.m'  ''f  """a  iwu'^  P- y  'u-^  ''^,'"?  '"^'''^  ^^^  individual  states  have  contracted  on 
their  own  account  All  that  in  this  relation  it  can  assume  to  do  it  has  (whether  ri.rhi. 
^illy  or  not)  done,  by  ceding  to  the  states  the  annual  nett  proceeds  of  the  public  lands 
For  the  rest,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who  are  also  the  people  of  the  states  have' 
the  remedy  for  this  evil  in  their  own  hands,  by  the  better%e^uIation  of  their  own 
hnances,  ana  the  imposition  of  taxes  to  pay  the  interest  of  their  public  debts 

"  It  cannot  command  and  compel  the  state  legislatures  to  cease  to  authorise  the 
suspension  of  cash  payments  by  their  banks,  nor  prevent  those  banks  from  issuing  bills 
ofcredit  to  accommodate  the  present  wants,  and  postpone  the  final  pay  day  of  indivi- 
dual  debtors  or  of  the  states.  It  cannot,  by  its  own  direct  act,  retire  f.om  circulation 
their  depreciated  bills,  the  currency  of  which  is  the  greatest  evil  of  the  times  But  it 
can  act  on  the  subject-matter  by  the  refusal  to  receive  or  me  any  thing  but  coin  or  equivalent 
paper  tn  its  own  dealings,  and  if  it  receive  bank  bUls,  by  exacHng  payrtent  of  them  at 
frequent  specified  periods.  And  in  the  opinion  of  many,  who  are  conversant  with  the 
subject,  and  whose  experience  and  judgment  are  entitled  to  consideration,  it  can,  to 
some  degree,  remedy  the  disorders  of  the  currency,  by  applying  to  legator  artificial  per- 
«)n«  the  same  laws  for  the  immediate  distribution  of  their  assets  and  discharge  of  their 
debts,  which  apply  to  natural  persons.  ° 

"  {^t  <'««7<  i?'^«  to  the  country  a  paper  currency  in  the  bills  of  an  incorporated  joint- 
stock  baiik  of  private  stonkholders ;  /or  the  constitutional  opinions  of  the  president,  and 
of  a  cons^rable  part  of  t,.^.  members  of  the  two  houses,  and  of  the  pehple  at  large,  consti. 
tute  at  present  an  insuperab^  impediment  to  the  incorporation  of  a  hational  ba^  ;  and 
tftt  could  be  incorporated,  tt  would  be  impossible,  and  if  possible,  would  aggravate  rather 
than  lighten  existing  evils,  to  collect  the  stock  of  such  an  institution.  It  can,  however, 
provide  a  national  paper  currency  of  adequate  quantity,  and  of  better  qualitii,  buoth^ 
means.  :i        c   it 

"  It  cannot  equalise  the  exchanges  throughout  the  country,  so  long  as  the  currency 
of  most  parts  of  :t  consists  of  irredeemable  bank  bills  in  various  degrees  and  stages  of 
depreciation,  and  the  business  of  buying  and  selling  is  transacted  in  one  part  of  the 
country  by  means  of  specie  values  ;  and  in  another  by  paper  values.  Most  of  the  exist- 
ing rate  ot  exchange  between  different  parts  of  the  country,  is  not  the  difference  in  price 
between  egal  com  in  one  p  ace  and  legal  coin  in  another,  or  of  the  cost  of  transportine 
It  to  settle  balances,  but  the  difference  betwe-^-.  the  price  of  the  coin  currency  and  of 
the  paper  currency  at  the  same  place.  This  Congress  cannot  prevent.  But  it  may  pro- 
vide a  safe  and  economical  medium  of  exchanges,  correspondent  to  the  true  value  of 
exchange  as  regulated  by  the  course  of  business,  according  to  supply  and  demand  in  a 
specie  medium  of  payment,  "^ '  ' 

"  It  cannot,  by  any  act  of  its  own  whaiever,  proceed  immediately  to  fill  the  channels 
of  commerce  with  a  paper  currency  equal  in  rate  of  value  to  gold  and  silver,  neUher  bu 
means  of  a  national  bank  nor  by  any  other  instrumentality  whatever.  For  the  same 
reason  thaMn  the  market  of  a  depreciated  paper  currency,  coin  cannot  be  kept  in  circu- 
lation, but  becomes  at  once  an  article  of  merchandise,  and  is  bought  up  as  such,  and 
disappears,  just  so  will  it  always  be  with  a  specie  value  paper  currency  aloneside  of  a 
depreciated  paper  currency.  Until  state  governments  cease  to  authorise  or  sanction  the 
tssue  of  irredeemable  bank  paper  in  a  given  community,  that  community  cannot  have  any 
belter  currency.  But  the  federal  government  can  adopt  the  means  to  furnish  a  paper 
currency  of  P«r  value  to  be  ready  to  take  the  place  of  the  depreciated  paper  currency, 
so  soon  as  that  shall  be  driven  or  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  the  direct  action  of  the 
state  governments,  or  by  the  indirect  action  of  the  federal  government." 

The  foregoing  extracts  from  the  report  are  remarkably  illustrative  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  States  ;  the  committee  then  report  in  detail  the  various  pro- 
posals  made  as  to  the  course  which  Congress  should  adopt.     On  this  subject, 
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essays,  reports,  letters,  and  schemes,  have  been  printed,  which  would  fill  a  large 

library. 

li'rom  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  1816,  in  Congress,  upon  the  establisli- 
ment  of  the  late  United  States  Bank,— a  measure  to  which  lie,  in  common  with  a  majority 
of  the  federal  members  of  Congress,  and  a  majority  of  the  delegations  of  the  eastern 
and  middle  states,  was  opposed, — we  find  the  following  remarks:— 

"  It  was  a  mistaken  idea  that  we  were  about  to  reform  the  national  currency.  No  na- 
tion had  a  belter  currency  than  the  United  States; — there  was  no  nation  which  had 
guarded  its  currency  with  more  care ;  for  the  framers  of  the  constitution,  and  those  who 
enacted  the  early  statutes  on  this  subject,  were  hard  money-men  ;  they  had  felt,  and 
therefore  duly  appreciated,  the  evils  of  a  paper  medium  ;  they  therefore  sedulously 
guarded  the  currency  of  the  United  States  from  debasement.  The  legal  currency  of  the 
United  States  was  gold  and  silver ;  this  was  a  subject  in  regard  to  which  Congress  had 
run  into  no  folly." 

«  The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  not  being,  in  his  opinion,  the  proper  remedy, 
he  proceeded  to  examine  what  was,  &c. 

"  The  banks  not  emanating  from  Congress,  what  engine  were  Congress  to  use  for 
modifying  the  existing  evil  ?  Their  only  legitimate  power,  he  said,  was  to  interdict  the 
paper  of  such  banks  as  do  not  pay  specie,  from  being  received  at  the  custom-houses. 
With  a  receipt  of  forty  millions  a  year,  if  the  government  were  faithful  to  itself  and  the 
interests  of  the  people,  they  could  control  the  evil,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  make  the 
GflFort.     They  should  have  made  it  long  ago,  and  they  ought  now  to  make  it." 

In  a  subsequent  speech  he  says, 

"  As  to  any  power  of  combiilsion  to  be  exercised  over  the  state  banks,  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  direct  control  of  the  general  government  It  is  for  the  state  authorities 
which  created  them  to  decide  whether  they  have  acted  according  to  their  charters,  and  if 
not,  what  shall  be  the  remedy  for  their  irregularities.  But  from  such  of  them  as  con- 
tinued to  receive  deposits  of  public  money  government  had  a  right  to  expect  that  they 
would  conduct  their  concerns  according  to  the  safe  and  well-known  principles  which 
should  properly  govern  such  institutions.  It  is  bound  also  to  collect  its  taxes  of  the 
people  on  a  uniform  system.  These  rights  and  these  duties  are  too  important  to  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  accommodation  of  any  particular  purpose. 

•'  The  only  power  which  the  general  government  possesses  of  restraining  the  issues  of 
the  states  banks,  is  to  refuse  their  notes  in  the  receipts  of  the  treasury.  This  power  it 
can  exercise  now,  or  at  least  it  can  provide  now  for  exercising  it  in  reasonable  time,  be- 
cause the  currency  of  some  part  of  the  country  is  yet  sound,  and  the  evil  is  not  universal, 

••  In  a  country  so  commercial  as  ours,"  says  Mr.  Van  Buren,  in  his  message  of  1839, 
*'  banks  in  some  form  will  probably  always  exist;  but  this  serves  only  to  render  it  more 
incumbent  on  us,  notwithstanding  the  discouragement  of  the  past,  to  strive  in  our  respec- 
tive stations,  to  mitigate  the  evils  they  produce,  &c. 

"  Institutions  so  framed  have  existed,  and  still  exist  elsewhere,  giving  to  commercial 
intercourse  all  necessary  facilities,  without  inflating  or  depreciating  the  currency,  or 
stimulating  speculation.  Thus  accomplishing  their  legitimate  ends,  they  have  gained  the 
surest  ^laranlee  for  their  protection  and  encouragement  in  the  goodwill  of  the  commu. 
nity.  Among  a  people  so  just  as  ours  the  same  results  could  not  fail  to  attend  a  similar 
course.  The  direct  supervision  of  the  banks,  belongs,  from  the  nature  of  our  govern- 
ment, to  the  states  who  authorise  them.  It  is  to  their  legislatures  that  tiie  people 
must  mainly  look  for  action  on  that  subject.  But  as  the  conduct  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  management  of  its  revenue,  has  also  a  powerful,  although  less  immediate 
influence  upon  them,  it  becomes  our  duty  to  see  that  a  proper  direction  is  given  to  it. 
While  the  keeping  of  the  public  revenue  in  a  separate  and  independent  treasury,  and  of 
collecting  it  in  gold  and  silver,  will  have  a  salutary  influence  on  the  system  of  paper 
credit  with  which  all  banks  are  connected,  and  thus  aid  those  that  are  sound  and  well 
managed,  it  will  at  the  same  time  seriously  check  such  as  are  otherwise  by  at  once 
wilhholdine  the  means  of  estravagnnco  sffordcd  by  the  public  funds,  and  rss!r,»,!ning 
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terei;""  """'''  '""''  °^  "°^"  **''^''  '^^y  -°»W  "^  «=ontin«ally  called  upon  to 

regulate  the  value  of  foreign  coins/  a  id  ren  tL?fSde  thf  «tat2  .f '"  "^""'^  ""** 

emit  bills  of  credit,  makelny  thing  but  gold  and  Jiver  a  te„  e    fpU  fnt  o7debtrj; 

pass  any  law  .mpa.r.ng  the  obligation  of  contracts.'     If  they  did  not  guard  more'eJ 

Sat  S.T'T  'I"  ^r'"'''''''  °^  '^'"S^'  '■'  "'^'  ^'^"'^  they^ould  not  have  anTcpaLd 
that  the  few  banks  then  existing  were  to  swell  to  an  extent  which  would  exS  to  sT^rlat 

HnnT'.  fiM  r'^  ""'*.  '"'"''  '■°''  "•^''=''  '^'y  ^"^^  P'^^ided,  from  the TanneU  of  cSa- 
fortdf  r/'"'  "  "T^^y  that  defeats  the  object 'they  had  in  vlT  The  remed; 
that  mi.r«  -^  '"''""-^  ."''  «'^^«'''-°'"  ^hose  legislation  it  has  sprung.     No  good 

flrrl^n^n  tf        "".^P""'""'"^"'"  ^'°'"  ^^^  '^"^^'^  of  powers  nSt  obviously  con 
SJ    °  k/  -^  !u"''?  f  ^ernment,  would  authorise  its  interference,  or   justifra  Lul 
of  th^f^S  '  'r  '^l  ''•^^*'''  '^'Sree.   increase,  at  the  expense  of    he  stites,  the  pow« 
of  the  federal  authont.es-nor  do  I  doubt  that  the  states  will  apply  the  remedy      Vpkhfn 
the  last  few  years,  events  have  appealed  to  them  too  stronglv  tl  be  disregarded      TaZ 

tntK^  kT  1*^*'«'«'^*««**  thereisnokgal tender  butgoldakdsilver,  noZwZ^r'. 
xngthe  obhgaUons  of  contracts,  yet  that,  in  point  efface,  the  privilegeTcTfeSon 
banking  corporatio^u,  have  made  their  notes  the  currmnj  of  the  mZ  ih^thTobli^ 
i'TZfT'^ ''^  u'''  "ojes  are  violated  under  the  impids  of  Sr7st  ^conve^Se'- 
and  that  the  number  and  power  of  the  persons  connected  with  these  corooSnT^o; 
placed  under  their  influence,  give  them  a  fearful  weight  when  their  inferes['^sh,onL^ 
tion  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  and  laws.  To  the  neoDle  U  is^mmll  TC 
these  results  are  produced  by  open  violations  of  the  lat  erof  byt  e  S  rl^a  m' 

Tmo  t:?'the  tt'r"''  '1 1''  r™"  ^"  '""''^^'^  «''^^"»'°"  -«»  of  tirexrsfing  tatuL 
hi„T.  »K/i  states  would  redress  many  evils  now  endured-would  effectually  show  the 
bank,  he  dangers  of  mismanagement,  which  impunity  encourages  them  to  epeat-and 
would  teach  all  corporations  the  useful  lesson  that  they  are  the  subiecU  of  life  law  and 
the  servants  of  the  people.  What  is  still  wanting  to  eff-ect  tlie  Xct  must  J« 
sought  in  additional  legislation;  or.  if  that  be  inadequate,  in  such  furthe?constUution^ 

••  But  let  it  be  indelibly  engraved  on  our  minds  that  relief  is  not  to  be  found  in  ex. 

tnejorm  of  the  debt.  ihe  balance  of  trade  is  not  to  be  turned  in  our  favour  bv 
crea Ung  new  demands  upon  us  from  abroad.  Our  currency  cannot  be  improved  by  the 
creation  of  new  banks,  or  more  issues  from  those  which  now  exist.  Although  these 
devices  sometimes  appear  to  give  temporary  relief,  they  almost  invariably  aggmvate  the 
evil  in  the  end.  It  is  only  by  retrenchment  and  reform,  by  curtailing  puWicmd  private 
expenditure,   by  paying  our  debts,  and  by  reforming  our  banking  iystem    that  leT^ 

l^K  "^"T\-  ''"'^'  r"."'y  ^°'  "'^  f"'"'^'  «"d  «»  enSurSg  prosper  t;  1« 
shaping  the  mstilutions  and  policy  of  the  government  so  as  to  promote   ks  far  as  it 

"The  consideration  that  a  large  public  debt  affords  an  aiKlogy,  and  produces  in 
some  degree,  a  necessity  also,  for  resorting  to  a  system  and  extent  o7  taxation  which   "s 

.Ton'!;'^»hK'TV*"'°"^^  n''  Y  ^^'''''^  '"^  "P'  '"  '^«d'  '"  "'«  «"d,  to  the  commi  ! 
.hoLn  .-.T^  """.'""l"^  f  °"^"'''  ^^'''"''  ^''^  P""'^'?'^^  °f  republican  government 
Zlt^r^l  T  «f  P°'"'^'''  P"^?"-'  ^«"f'^"^d  for  the  general  beneAt,  to  the  aggrandise- 
ment  ot  particular  classes,  and  the  gratification  of  individual  cupidity-is  alone  suffi- 
aent,  mdependently  of  the  weighty  objections  which  have  already  been  urged,  to 
render  its  creation  and  existence  the  sourr*.«  at  Mitor  anrf  .m— i—a— '•'-  j:— ?_-•  » 
Message,  lb40.  ^  «nap,..anau.c  u.=curd.  — 
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"  It  was  not  desigrned  by  the  constitution  that  the  government  should  assume  the 
management  of  domestic  or  foreign  exchanges.  It  is  indeed  authorised  to  regulate  by 
law  the  commerce  between  the  states,  to  provide  a  general  standard  of  value,  or  medium 
of  exchange,  in  gold  and  silver ;  but  it  is  not  its  province  to  aid  individuals  in  the 
transfer  of  their  funds,  otherwise  than  through  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  post-office 
department.  As  justly  might  it  be  called  on  to  provide  for  the  transportation  of  their 
merchandise.  These  are  operations  of  trade.  They  ought  to  be  conducted  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  them,  in  the  same  manner  that  the  incidental  difficulties  of  other 
pursuits  are  encountered  by  other  classes  of  citizens." — Message,  1837. 

In  respect  to  the  controlling  power  of  a  bank  founded  on  the  principles  of  the 
late  United  States  Bank,  over  the  local  currencies  of  the  country,  and  its  ability 
to  prevent  or  to  diminish  fluctuations  in  the  rates  of  exchange,  Mr.  Gallatin  ob- 
serves in  **  Suggestions  on  Banks  and  Currency,"  published  in  1841  — 

"The  only  way  in  which  a  Bank  of  the  United  States  can  regulate  the  local  currencies, 
is  by  keeping  its  own  loans  and  discounts  within  narrow  bounds,  and  rigorously  requiring 
a  regular  payment  of  the  balances  due  to  it  by  the  state  banks.  The  object  might  be 
attained  without  its  aid,  in  places  where  the  local  banks  will,  by  adopting  the  same  course, 
check  each  other  and  regulate  themselves.  Where  this  does  not  take  place,  the  interfer- 
ence of  the  national  bank  is  of  great  importance  and  highly  useful.  But  the  measure 
is  practically  difficult  and  generally  unpopular;  though  it  may  be  rendered  more  palat- 
able if  the  bank  was  forbuMen  to  use  the  public  deposits,  beyond  a  certain  amount,  for  its 
own  beneiit." 

Mr.  Lee  observes : —      ' 

"  That  a  central  bank  with  a  large  capital,  might  be  useful  in  restraining  the  over-issues 
and  over-loans  of  the  local  banks,  we  have  never  doubted,  provided  it  should  be  placed 
under  the  government  of  persons  who  had  the  skill,  the  honesty,  and  the  courage,  to 
manage  it  upon  strict  conservative  principles — somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  Bank  of 
France.  Such  an  institution  would  not  answer  the  purposes  which  a  large  majority  of 
those  influential  persons  have  in  view,  who  are  the  most  desirous  of  its  creation.  If, 
however,  its  founders  and  promoters  were  sincerely  desirous  of  having  it  conducted  upon 
strict  and  honest  banking  principles,  they  would  not  be  encouraged  and  sustained  by  the 
nation,  nor  even  by  the  persons  who  should  be  appointed  by  its  proprietors,  to  govern  it, 
or  more  commonly  those  self-appointed  persons — who,  upon  the  principles  on  which  all 
our  banks  are  organised,  have  an  interest  adverse  to  the  interests  of  their  constituents  as 
stockholders,  and  to  the  public  as  recipients  of  their  paper  issues. 

"  'There  were  periods,  when  the  late  United  States  Bank  was  conducted  with 
skill  and  prudence.      It  was  enabled  by  its  moderate  issues  and  its  consequent  com- 

Carative  strength,  to  check  the  over-loans  and  over-issues  of  the  local  banks.  It  was, 
owever,  extremely  unpopular  while  thus  exercising  its  controlling  power  ovfr  the 
other  banks.  The  severe  contraction,  Mr.  Appleton  has  remarked,  in  one  of  the 
passages  extracted  from  his  pamphlet,  which  was  forced  upon  the  local  banks,  when  the 
United  States  Bank  kept  its  issues  and  loans  within  those  prudent  limits  beyond  which 
it  should  never  have  strayed,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  useful  purpose — '  made  the 
bank  exceedingly  unpopular,  and  induced  many  of  the  states  to  attempt  to  prevent  it 
from  operating  within  them  by  taxing  the  branches,  and  by  other  modes  of  coercion  and 
annoyance.' " 

We  do  not  find  any  grave,  intelligent,  and  thinking  writer,  or  speaker,  deny 

that  the  banking  system,  or  rather  banking  practice,  of  the  United  States  has 

caused  the  most  extensive  and  often  ruinous  speculations,  whether  in  the  sales 

and  purchases  of  lands  {See  Public   Lamh  hereafter),  in  shares  or  stocks  of 

public  works  and  companies,  of  loss  to  cotton  planters,  and  tu  cotton,  and  other 
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manufacturers,-^  the  holders  of  bank  stock,-and  to  the  general  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

But  still  we  do  not  find  that  any  remedy  is  practicable,  while  that  great  mora! 
andpohttcalrottenucss  of  the  United  States  exists,  and  predominates,  in  all  parts 
of  that  great  republic:  that  is  speaking,  and  voting,  and  acting,  not  for  im- 
partmg  truth,  wisdom,  or  usefulness,  but  for  acquiring,  and  maintaining  popu- 

LARITY.  •* 

The  moral  and  political  rottenness  is  forcibly  described  by  Mr.  Lee,  after  com- 
mentmg  upon  the  following  passage  by  Dr.  Macvicar,  lecturer  on  political  eco- 
nomy m  Columbia  College,  New  York,  in  his  letter  entitled  «  Hints  on  Banking  - 

hpfnrV/""i^  '■'[?  *"•  y°".(!^yf  Dr.  Macvicar),  that  there  is  no  subject  which  comes 

tou^h  h^l^  '^g-«>at"re,  m  whtch  the  people  at  Utrge  have  so  deep  an  intelest.     Otiier  C 

ouch  but  a  portion  of  society,  and,  in  general,  that  portion  oif^y  which  is  interested  Tn 

.nl?!?    T  '  «"^,r«^««f  »heir  operation.     Banking  laws,  on  the  cont  artopera  e 

upon  all  ;-throt,gh  the  medium  of  the  currency,  every  mans  interest  is  affectld  aZ7hat 

m  a  manner   so   tmpereeptible,    and  yet   so   certain,    that  though  hffeel  the  evut 

'^^nnot  foresee  it ;  and  even  if  he  could  foresee  it,  he  could  not  aJ^^.V.     The  currency 

in    hort,  being  as  .t  were,  the  life  blood  of  society,  which  circulating  though  every  limb 

aT2     .'.  ^^"'««  d.sea,e  or  soundness  to  its  s'mallest  and  extremVst  pofnts!"    ^ 

cial  e^vHs  «^H  f/'  "''  '''"''''  °^  ''^".'''"^  ^""'^"^^  '°  ^^"^^  '"'^X  ^e  termed  its  commer- 
ZlZil'  •  ?  ^  P'-  "«''«';  P"«ed  out  of  the  circulation  of  commerce,  the  remedy 
would  be  as  simple  as  it  would  be  efficacious,  viz.  :_to  cut  off  all  restrictions  IZttl 
leave  the  business  of  banking  to  be  regulated  by  the  necessary  laws  of  credu'  *° 
but  the  money  of  banks  is  not  confined  to  the  transactions  of  merchants-  it  is 

he"Jal  n;t.'^'"°T"''r''''"  ''  P^«^"  '"^°  '^'  °^dinarv  exchanges  of  sodetV.  into 
he  hands  of  those  who  take  ,t  not  as  a  promissory  note,  but  as  an  equivalent  ofval^ 
It  becomes,  ,n  short,  the  substitute  for  the  coin  of  the  country,  which  it  d  "ve/out  bv 
Its  superior  cheapness,  and  in  this  point  of  view  is  liable  to  a  l^v>  train  of  evils  ^ 

,..,  u  '"  !.  '  P°'"'i.°'^  "'^^^  a'o"e.  that  it  requires  the  interference  of  the  le-isla- 
ture  who,  as  <  .e  guardians  of  the  coin  of  the  country,  acquire  the  righi  to  re'uUte  its 
subst.  utes  It  becomes  them,  therefore,  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  manyandtnt 
rant,  by  thus  far  l.m.tmg  the  natural  freedom  of  banking  as  to  prevent  t"fe  currency 
being  displaced  by  worthless  paper."  ^  currency 

"These  are  the  views  of  a  learned  and  disinterested  teacher  of  the  important  science 
of  poll  ,cal  economy-uninfluenced  by  any  other  consideration  than  a  kudabe  desire 
to  inculcate  truths  of  the  greatest  importance  to  his  follow-citizens.  TheMnshZ 
Tfnlnir  "7""'  '"  the  influence  and  effects  of  a  well  or  ill-comtruZd^^rreZ^ 
or  a  well  or  til  managed  hanking  system,  upon  the  welfare  of  society  generally  wUl 
meet  the  concurrence  of  every  person  of  common  understanding,  and  cimZnrefecZn 
who  possessed  of  an  ordinary  degree  of  information  upon  the  nature,  JunSm^nd 
uses  of  money.     Unfohtunatelv  th.  numbeus,  a,  has  hefoue  beek  HEiAKKr  w,"o 

COME  W.T.UN  THAT  DESCaiPT.ON    OK     PEKSOKS.  EVEN  AMONG   THE    BEST    EDUCATED    AND 

MOST  INFLUENTIAL  POUTioNs  OF  SOCIETY,  ABE  BUT  FEW.  Of  the  Correctness  of  that 
assertion,  few  persons,  we  imagine,  will  doubt,  who  have  read  with  attention  any  consi- 
derable portion  of  the  speeches  of  prominent  and  influential  persons,  together  w^ith  the 
most  popular  periodicals  and  public  ournals,  wherein  the  subjects  in  que'stion  h^ve  been 
discussed;  or  who  hav.  mingled  much  with  the  classes  to  whom\e  refer,  and  at 
rcrvma'tbn"  '   ■"^'  "^^"'^^^'^^^  "^^it  system  of  the  country,  was  the  theme 

"  They  must  have  found,  generally  speaking,  such  an  entire  absence,  in  the  minds  of 
the  persons  in  question  ol  t\y^  most  elementary  truths  of  economical  sdence,  or  what  is 
worse— 80  many  baneful  prejudices  and  erroneous  rufions  worked  intn  th^r  h^lu.f  h«  th« 
spe€€n,:s  uj  popular  poiioctans,  to  whom  the  majority  of  men  look  for  light  andg^^ance 
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m  all  such  ttuUters—^i  to  have  rendered  a  discussion  of  those  topics  difficult,  ufuatia/ac- 

tory  and  unprofitable.  .      .       i  •  i  ^  ^i 

«  In  the  more  public  situations  than  the  limited  circles  m  which  most  men  move,  the 
effect  of  controverHng,  or  even  of  doubting,  the  soundness  of  the  popular  TWtions  enter- 
tainedupon  the  subject  of  banking,  has  been,  even  among  persons  of  kmd  feelings,  to 
bring  suspicion  and  odium  on  those  who  were  considered  as  obstinately  and  perversely 
maintaining  opinions  extremely  injurious  to  the  best  interests  of  society— of  supporting 
opinions  cwrect  enough  in  theory,  but  practically  unsound— and  mtschtevous,  if  carried 
out  to  their  consequences.  An  individual  holding  such  heretical  views  of  currency  and 
banking  was  denounced,  as  •  anH-banh,'  viz.— as  being  influenced  by  hostile  feelings 
towards  the  directors  of  banks  rather  than  the  system  on  which  banks  are  conducted,  or 
to  some  other  motive  equally  derogatory  to  the  character  and  disgusting  to  the  feelings 
of  the  advocate  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  opposition  to  the  system  of  a  fluctuating  and  fraudulent 
paper  currency,  came  from  a  person  known  to  be  desirous  of  entering  upon  public  life, 
or  was  already  engaged  in  the  public  service,  it  has  commonly  proved  injurious,  if  not 
fatal,  to  his  wishes.  It  was  not  necessary  to  answer,  to  deny,  or  to  disprove  the  sound- 
ness of  his  opinions,  but  merely  to  hold  him  up  as  a  '  hard  money  arUtocrat,  or  a 
'hard  money  democrat,'  and  both  parties  would  indignantly  excommunicate  him. 
If  this  did  not  answer  the  intended  object,  the  finishing  stroke  was  given  to  his  popu- 
larity, and  to  his  character,  in  the  estimation  of  over-zealous,  deluded  party  men— by 
addino-  to  the  terms  of  reprobation,  usually  bestowed  upon  dissenters,  that  of  '  radical, 
—and" whether  the  unlucky  dissenter  was  radically  right  or  radically  wrong  ta  hia 
views,  according  to  the  standard  of  common  sense  and  common  honesty,  it  was  sufficient 
for  the  purposes  of  his  opponents —  that  he  was  a  'radical.' 

"  Now,  although  reasoning  upon  general  principles,  one  might  imagine,  that  in  a  coun- 
try prais'-dfor  the  freedom  of  its  institutions— if  for  nothing  else  —any  person  of  a  manly 
independent  mind,  and  who  was  in  circumstances  above  the  condition  of  a  common  pau- 
per—would deride  and  despise  such  a  feeble  attempt  to  hamper  his  understanding,  and 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  opinion— yet  such  a  conclusion  would  pretty  generally  be  con- 
demned as  a  false  one. 

"  It  would  be  deemed  a  false  conclusion,  because  it  would  be  unwise  to  do,  or  omit 
to  do,  any  act  that  might  impair  the  popularity  of  a  citizen.  One  of  the  peculiar,  if  not 
one  of  the  fortunate,  characteristics  of  this  great  and  enlightened  nation,  is— tliat  any 
or  every  individual  in  it,  endowed  with  a  common  share  of  physical  and  intellectual 
power,  and  a  common  share  of  sanity,  or  possibly  without  a-  common  share  of  that 
mental  quality,  may  reasonably  hope,  if  in  accordance  with  his  inclinations,  to  be  raised 
to  some  important  or  high  station.  For  instance— to  be  a  Judge,  a  governor,  a  general, 
or  commodore— or,  \ne8s  amhklous,  member  of  the  national  or  a  state  legislature,  or  oi  the 
common  council,  or  of  the  board  of  selectmen.  But  if  no  room  in  that  direction,  then  to 
be  president  of  a  bank,  bridge,  railroad,  or  canal  company,  or  some  other  of  the  thousands 
if  corporations.  At  any  rate,  as  a  never  failing,  unexhausted  recourse  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  ardent  and  lofty  aspirings  of  public  spirited  men,  he  might  hope  to  preside 
over  some  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of  caucmses  and  conventions  and  mass  meetings,  which 
are  annually  assembled  in  all  parts  of  the  union,  fortlie  \)urpoie  of  enlightening  the  people, 
and,  at  the  same  lime,  for  the  equally  important  purpose  of  promoting  the  disinterested 
views  of  their  patriotic  leaders.  Or,  if  the  expectant  of  public  and  political  offices  and 
honours,  should  be  so  singularly  unfortunate  us  to  be  disappointed  of  any  of  these 
appointments,  he  may  be  induced,  by  his  friends  and  followers,  to  yield  a  reluctant  and 

patriotic   consent  to   become   a candidate   for  the   presidency   of  the   union;   an 

office  which,  it  would  appear,  from  the  characters  and  qualities  of  some  of  the  patriotic 
persons  who  have  generously  offered  to  accept  that  station,  is  ^t  for  any  one  who  is  ft 

for  nothing  else.  .  .  ,  .  «.  .1   . 

«•  But  to  insure  any  thing  like  a  certainty  of  attaining  one  of  these  offices — even  that 

of  the  presidency— it  is  expedient  and  necessary  that  those  who  aim  at  their  attainment, 

thoiiid  acquire  and  retain— not  reputation  nor  character— ihoiC  not  bf  ing  generally 
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sum  of  ones  intellectual  independence  to  the  Ju  and  wkhZfZJT^  "' 

In  respect  to  the  obnoxious  and  vituperative  terms  which  have  been  aoDlIpd  for  fK- 
purpose  of  rendering  those  persons  unpop^i^ar  who  have  impugned  or  clled  in  auetSn 
the  soundness  of  the  principles  on  which  our  system  of  currencrcredft  «„H  K^.„l- 
ha,  been  conducted-the  odium  brought  upon  Ihe  peln^  „  q'^JcstTotCter  de  "d! ' 
cable,  have  been  the  means  employed  to  accomplish  that  purposL-has  had  The  effec  ^^^^ 
lessen  or  to  destroy  the  influence  and  power^f  some  of  V  ables!  Z,  e^eed  n 
political  life.  No  doubt,  too,  from  that  cause,  many  competent  and  inTeJeS  men 
have  been  prevented  from  entering  upon  a  public  career,  wh'had  the  d  sposh  "on  and  the 
aWity  to  render  important  services  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and  more  eZZuvTJ^ 
tX7SS^.t:^;t/^^'  ""'  -^c,-«^>o.,  on^hich  mostHfourV^LraZ 

felt'.nl"«r5l'™"*  (Massachussets)  Where  there  is  not  an  unusual  degree  of  intolerance 
felt  towards  men  ot  independent  minds  and  independent  characters  several  of  121™?.^ 
.ntelhgent,effic^nt,and  high-minded  members  of  the  legislature  have  been  render^^^^ 
unpopular  to  be  renominated,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  th^h  molt  iS?  . 
constuuents,  because  they  freely,  forcibly,  ably.'and  to^e^^fp  es"  d Tpti'^^^^^ 
out  of  the  legislature,  upon  banking,  currency,  and  credit,  that  were  at  varXce  with  thJ 
popular  notions  of  the  day.»-Jlfr.  Lees  LeL,  to  Cottok  MaZf^turZ 

The  statement  of  Mr.  Forward,  secretary  to  the  treasury,  on  the  presentation 
of  Mr.  Tyler  s  National  Exchequer  Plan,  embraces  one  of  the  most  desperate 
expedients  for  a  government,  or,  a  country  :— 

banks^'Let'^us  slf,r/T?*  "'  """^  ^''^  'l '?'*='''  °'  '"  ^''«  "°l"  ^^  "P^cie  paying 
banks.     Let  us  suppose  that  some  exigency  should  come  suddenly  upon  the  countrv 

requiring   he  immediute  assessment  of  heavy  taxes,  and  that  the  saVe^exigencrshoufi 

compel  all  the  state  banks  to  suspend  specie  payments.     In  such  a  posKe  of  affair. 

how  could  taxes  be  paid?     Of  specie  there  would  be  little  to  be  hal;  of  the  bills  of 

specie  paying  banks  none.     Government  would  be  driven  by  absolute  necessity  to  the 

use  of  paper  resting  on  its  own  credit,  and  created  for  the  occasion.     ItTouTdLve  no 

Si  1  «Z"'"'  f"^"  k""''  '"'  ^'^^^  ^''*"y  "^^f"'  '^^  *y»tem  now  proposed  would  be  uwn 
he  happening  of  such  an  emergency.  The  exchequer  would  beVound  in  ope  ation  £d 
m  possession  of  a  certain  quantity  of  specie;  its  notes  would  become  fSa^to  the 
public;  It  would  have  in  addition  to  its  specie  and  its  own  established Sracter  the 
amount  of  revenue,  whatever  that  amount  n^ght  be,  to  sustain  its  circuIaUon."         ' 

Mr.  Gouge  observes,  many  years  before,  and  at  a  period  when  tiier.3  was  no 
moneyed  crisis  in  the  United  States : — 

«  No  instance  is  on  record  of  a  nation's  having  arrived  at  great  wealth  without  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver  money.  Nor  is  there,  on%he  other  hand,  any  inSnce  o  a 
nation's  endeavouring  to  supplant  this  natural  money,  by  the  use  of  paper  monev  wUh* 
out  involving  itself  in  distress  and  embarrassment.  ^  ^  ^' 

•'Government  issues  of  paper  would  be  incentives  to  extravagance  in  public  ex- 
peiiditures.  in  even  the  best  of  times ;  would  prevent  the  placing  of  the  fiscaf  concern, 
of  the  country  on  a  proper  basis,  and  would  cause  varioui  evils.  Nor  is  a  sJstemTf 
banking  in  which  the  governn.ent  should  deal  in  exchanges,  after  the  manner  of  the 
present  bank  of  .he  U„  ted  States,  at  all  desirable.  It  would  be  as  reasonTbleTn  a  man 
to  wish  hi.  flour  transferred  from  Pittsburg  to  Charleston  by  the  public  office?.,  a7tS 

wish  his    innn<>v  iranmtarrait  tk,n..<.k  . U  » J.-. r r,.     ^        .      r  '^VT.     ...'."»    ""  '" 


Wish  nis  money  transferred  through  aimh  n  moHinm  rm~,  a> 


T  «.,,*   .- 
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manage  its  own  fiscal  concerns,  and  to  manage  them  well,  inasmuch  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  government.  The  financial  operations  of  the  United  Slates  government  should 
be  strictly  limited  to  the  collection,  safe-keeping,  and  disbursing  of  the  public  moneys, 
and  the  transferring  of  them  from  the  places  where  they  are  collected  to  the  places  where 
they  are  disbursed.  Further  than  this,  government  should  have  no  more  concern  with 
banking  and  brokerage  than  it  has  with  baking  or  tailoring." 

As  bearing  on  the  currency  question,  the  following  is  an  extract  from  Dr. 
Vethake's  «  The  Principles  of  Political  Economy:"— 

••  Another  method  by  which  the  government  can  profit  directly  from  the  extraordinary 
gains  of  banking,  is,  as  has  sometimes  been  done,  to  assume  to  itself  the  business  of  a 
banker.  The  directors  of  a  bank  will,  in  such  case,  be  public  officers  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  or  by  some  authority  emanating  from  the  legislature  ;  and  the  nett  proceeds 
of  these  institutions  may  be  appropriated  to  meet  the  various  demands  on  the  public 
treasury.  This  system  of  banking  is  especially  objectionable  because  of  its  exceedingly 
great  liability  to  the  being  perverted  to  party-political,  or  still  worse  purposes. 

"  In  order  to  prevent  the  monetary  system  of  a  country  from  being  employed  by  the 
government,  as  a  political  instrument,  to  enable  it  to  maintain  itself  against  the  le- 
gitimate opposition  of  public  opinion,  it  is  in  a  high  degree  desirable  that  the  system 
should  be  as  little  under  its  control  as  is  practicable,  consistently  with  the  public  inte- 
rests" 

Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  whose  upright  mind  ranks  him  next  to  Washing- 
ton, among  the  men  of  whom  America  may,  with  justice  and  without  vanity, 
be  proud,  has  recorded  the  following  opinion,  which  American  statesmen,  if 
they  bear  any  love  for  their  country,  would  act  wisely,  by  observing  as  a  re- 
gulating maxim  in  fiscal  legislation : — 

"  The  emitting  of  paper  money  is  wisely  prohibited  to  the  state  governments,  and 
t.ie  spirit  of  the  prohibition  ought  not  to  be  disregarded  by  the  United  Slates  goverumenl. 
Though  paper  emissions,  under  a  general  authority,  might  have  some  advantages  not 
applicable,  and  be  free  from  some  disadvantages  which  are  applicable,  to  the  like  emissions 
by  the  states,  separately,  yet  they  are  of  a  nature  so  liable  to  abuse— and  it  may  even 
be  affirmed,  so  certain  of  being  abused— \h&X.  the  wisdom  of  government  will  be  shown 
in  never  trusting  itself  with  the  use  of  so  seducing  and  dangerous  an  expedient.  In 
times  of  tranquillity  it  might  have  no  ill  consequences;  it  might  even,  perhaps,  be 
arranged  in  a  way  to  be  productive  of  good  ;  but  in  great  and  trying  emergencies  there  is 
almost  a  moral  certainty  of  its  being  mischievous." 

In  a  speech  made  by  Mr.  Webster,  while  a  member  of  Congress,  in  1815, 
upon  a  bill  to  incorporate  a  bank  of  the  United  States,  differing  in  many  respects 
from  the  bill  for  the  establishment  of  an  exchequer,  but  involving  some  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  that  bill,  we  find  the  following  passages.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  bill  >>  to  estabhsh  a  bank  whose  capital  should  consist  partly  of 
coin  and  partly  of  government  stocks  and  treasury  notes.  The  capital  of  the 
proposed  exchequer  was  to  consist  of  coin  and  treasury  notes  :— 

«'  I  am  sure,  sir,  that  the  advantages  which  would  at  present  result  from  any  bank, 
are  greatly  overrated.  To  look  to  a  bank  as  a  source  capable,  not  only  of  aflfurding  a 
circulating  medium  to  the  country, but  also  of  supplying  the  ways  and  means  of  carrying 
on  the  war,  especially  at  a  time  when  the  country  is  without  commerce,  is  to  ex|ject 
much  more  than  will  ever  be  obtained.  Such  high  wrought  hopes  can  only  end  in  dis- 
appointment. The  means  of  supporting  an  expensive  war  are  not  of  quite  so  easy 
acquisition.  Banks  are  not  revenue.  They  cannot  supply  its  place.  They  may  afford 
facilities   to   its  collection    and   distribution.     They   may    furnish,    with   convenience, 
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temporary  loans  to  government,  in  anticipation  of  its  taxes,  and  render  important 
assistance,  in  divers  ways,  to  the  general  operations  of  finance.  They  are  useful  to  the 
state  in  their  proper  place  and  sphere,  but  they  are  not  sources  of  national  income. 

"  The  fountains  of  revenue  must  be  sunk  deeper.  The  credit  and  circulation  of  bank 
paper  ore  the  effects,  rather  than  the  causes,  of  a  profitable  commerce,  and  a  well  ordered 
system  of  finance.  Thsy  are  the  props  of  national  wealth  and  prosperity  not  the 
foundations  of  them.  Whoever  shall  attempt  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  of  this  country, 
by  the  creating  of  new  banks,  merely  that  they  may  create  new  paper,  and  that  govern- 
ment may  have  a  chance  of  borrowing  where  it  has  not  borrowed  before,  will  find  himself 
miserably  deceived.  It  is  under  the  influence  of  no  such  vain  hopes,  that  I  yield  my 
assent,  to  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  on  sound  and  proper  principles." 

The  following  statement  and  tables  (which  exhibit  a  condensed  historical 
view  of  the  American  currency  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century),  were  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Gouge,  editor  of  the  "  Journal  of  Banking,**  author  of  "  A  Short 
History  of  Paper  Money  and  Banking,"  and  formerly  of  the  United  States 
treasury  department : — 

"On  the  30th  of  August,  1814,  the  Philadelphia  banks  suspended  specie  payments  for 
the  ^rst  time,  and  the  other  banks  in  the  midJle  and  southern  states  within  a  week  or 
two  of  that  date.  The  New  Orleans  banks  had  suspended  payment  in  the  April  previotls  j 
but  the  banks  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio  continued  to  pay  specie  till  about  the  1st  of 
January,  1815;  and  the  only  bank  then  in  Tennessee  did  not  suspend  payment  till  July 
or  August,  1816.  Th.ough  the  whole  of  this,  the/r«<  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  continued  to  pay  specie,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
banks  in  Maine  that  stopped  payment  early  in  1814. 

"  During  the  f:rst  suspension  of  specie  payments,  the  notes  of  non-specie- paying  banks 
were  received  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

"On  the  1st  of  January,  1817,  the  bank  of  the  United  States  commenced  operations 
at  Philadelphia.  Of  the  effect  it  had  ir  "  regulating  the  currency,"  the  reader  can  judge 
for  himself.  The  table  gives  the  prices  of  western  and  southern  bank  notes  at  PhiladeU 
phia,  in  that  and  each  subsequent  year. 

••  On  the  2Ist  of  February,  1817,  the  United  States  government  refused  any  longer  to 
receive  the  notes  of  non-specie-paying  banks  in  payment  of  public  dues. 

"In  1824,  the  system  known  as  the  Suffolk  Bank  system  was  adopted  in  New  England. 
The  reader,  on  scanning  the  table,  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  uniformUy  of  value 
which  the  notes  of  the  many  hundred  banks  of  the  eastern  states  have  since  maintained, 
and  this  whether  the  banks  have  sustained  or  suspended  specie  payments. 

"  On  the  1 1th  of  May,  1837,  the  New  York  and  Natchez  banks  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments ;  and  as  fast  as  the  news  spread  from  these  two  cities,  east,  west,  north,  and  south, 
the  other  banks  suspended  also.  In  this,  the  second  general  suspension  of  specie  pay- 
ments, the  banks  of  New  England  were  included. 

"  In  one  year  p  ".erwards,  or  in  May,  1838,  the  New  York  banks  resumed  specie  pay- 
ments, and  their  conduct  was  immediately  followed  by  the  banks  of  New  England. 
These  banks  have  since  (with  the  exception  of  the  banks  of  Rhode  Island)  steadily  main- 
tained specie  payments. 

"  In  August,  1838,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  professed  to  resume  specie  payments  ; 
and  by  the  1st  of  January,  1839,  there  was  at  least  a  nominal  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments throughout  the  union. 

"  In  a  little  more  than  a  year,  or  on  the  9th  of  October,  1 839,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia 
suspended  specie  payments  for  the  third  time,  and  their  example  was  quickly  imitated 
by  all  the  banks  to  the  south  and  west,  and  also  by  the  banks  of  West  Jersey  and  Rhode 
Island.  The  bank  of  Missouri  did  not,  indeed,  suspend  payment  on  its  own  notes;  but 
as  it  traded  on  the  notes  of  other  western  banks,  it  became  an  issuer  of  inconvertible 
paper.  The  banks  of  Rhode  Island  soon  resumed  specie  payments.  The  banks  of 
South  Carolina  resumed  specie  payments  in  June  or  July,  1840.     All  the  other  banks  to 
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the  south  and  west  of  New  York  (with  the  exception  of  the  East  Jersey  banks,  and  a  few 
others  scattered  in  different  places)  continued  to  refuse  payment  of  specie  on  demand. 

"January  15th,  1841,  the  banks  of  Philadelphia  resumed  specie  payments,  and 
Bustained  them  for  about  twenty  days,  or  until  the  4th  of  February.     They  then,  for  the 
fourth  time,  suspended  specie  payments;  until  the  18th  and  19th  of  March,  1842. 

A  Table  showing  the  highest  and  lowest  Prices  (comparatively)  of  Bank  Notes  at 
Philadelphia,  in  each  Year,  from  October  Slst,  1814,  to  December  31st,  1841. 

[In  thia  table,  f  atanda  for  pranium ;  d  far  discount ;  a  b  an  abbreriatlon  of  the  Latin  ad,  to.] 


BANKS. 

1814 

1819 

1816 

1S17 

1818 

1819 

1830 

Maim 

par  a  90  p. 

para'lp. 

standard. 
7»d. 

Ia4'd. 
3a  Sd. 

SalOd. 

S  a  10  d. 
5  a  10  d. 
Sa  lOd. 

5  a  Tl'd. 
7  a  13*  p. 

7  a  is  p. 

•  • 

para  6  p. 

standarit. 
3  a  10  d. 

lafl'd. 
la  Old. 

par  a'8  d. 
It  p.  a  8  d. 

3  a  10  d. 
3  a  17  p. 

8alVp. 

3  a  9i"p- 

standard. 
4|  a  14  d. 
par  a  9  d. 
3a  Od. 
9} a  7  d. 

3  a  10  d. 

4  a  lOd. 
par  a  6  p. 

par  a  6  p. 
9a  6  p. 

6  a  10  d. 
9  a  12  d. 

7  a  17  p. 

•  • 

3  d.  a'4  p. 

•  • 

p.^r;'.ip. 

staodiird. 
par  a  9  d. 
par. 

par  a  10  d. 
par  a  4^  d. 

3  a  10  d. 
par  a  8  d. 
Vp.ald. 

Ip.'a'sd. 
lri.«4p. 
Id. 

5a6d. 
4|  a  6  d. 

4  a  I5d. 

par  a  9  p. 

para'lid. 

a* 

1  a'i  d. 

standard. 

par  a  30  d. 

par. 

par  a  30  d. 

para  4  d. 

3a30d. 

paraljd. 

par  a  10  U. 

IL'a'o'd. 

iaSd. 

Ia4d. 

4t  a  134  d. 
4}  a  10  d. 
4]  a  13|  d. 

par  a  Id. 

par  aid. 
4a5d. 
laid, 
la.  3d. 

Ija'sd. 
•tandard. 
para9d. 
par  a  1  d. 

l"'lk  d. 
la  8d. 

1  a  3|  d. 
14  a  id. 
8  a  194  d. 
3  a  17)  d. 
14  a  8  d. 
lal4d. 

134  ■>•'• 

13}  a  39  d. 
16  a  80  d. 

4ald. 

4d. 

Kew  Hampshire 

9a  4d. 

Veraont.fTr. 

BoMn 

3a4d. 
I  a4d. 

Other  MMsaoboaetti 

Rhode  Island.. 

Ia6d. 
1  a4d. 

14  a  4(1. 

Mew  Yerkeity 

par. 

New  York  country 

FhiUdelDhia 

1  aSd. 
standard. 

Other  Pennsylrania 

Jlelaware  ■■•..■•• 

par  a  4  d. 
para  Id. 
par. 

id. 

OAer  Maryland    

14  a  3  d. 

District  of  Colunbta 

Virgtada 

la  3d. 
laSd. 

Virfinia,  Weatem 

Molth  Carolina. 

8a  114  d. 
94al%d. 

South  Caroiina 

Q^Hf  «lll , 

par  a  a  d. 
14  a  10  d. 

Alabama. 

Louisiana 

Misaissippi...., 

««w  sales. 

Kentucky  .•..••••..*..... 

11  a  30  d. 
11   a  15  d. 

Ohio..... 

Michigan 

United  States  Branch  Banic 
Notea 

4a4d. 

American  siWer 
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BANKS. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Boston 

Maasaohnsetts > 

Hhodelaland 

Connecticut 

New  York  city 

New  York  country... 

Philaddphta 

Other  Peniuylrania. 

New  Jersey... 

Delaware.. 

Baltimore 

Other  Maryland 

District  or  Columbia 

Virsioia 

Virsinia,  Western 

North  Carolina..... 

South  Carolina 

Oeortia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky • 

Missouri 

IllinoU 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

United  Stales  Branch  Bank 
Notes 


W>\ 


laid. 
3d. 

4  aid. 
laSd. 

3d. 

4  a  3d. 
par. 
I  a6d. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par. 

n: 

{a  3d. 

la^'d. 
SaSd. 
3  a  44  d. 
fa  3d. 
Ua8d. 


35  d. 
SOafiOd. 


6  a  131  d. 
4  a  3d. 


1839 


4  a  10  d. 
9  a  3d. 
Sd. 

|a3d. 
9d. 

I  a  14  d. 
par. 
1  a9d. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
par  aid. 
par. 

faf/i. 
4  a  Ij  d. 
I  a  3d. 
5d. 

34  a  134  d. 
1  a  Ad. 
1|  a  0  d. 


14  a  8  d. 

30  a  34  d. 
49  a  79  d. 


liasd. 
4  a  3d. 


1813 


10  d. 

9d. 

3d. 

I  a  3d. 
9d. 

1  a  14  d. 
par. 
1  a9d. 
standard, 
par  a  Sd. 
para  I4  d. 
par  aid. 

Jalld. 

Ial4d. 

}a9d. 

I  A. 

3  a  134  d. 

9a6d. 

3  a  19d. 


8a7d. 

39  d.' 
70  d. 


9a6d. 
4a|d. 


1814 


10  d. 
14  a  1  d. 
9a3d. 

I  a9d. 

14  a  3  d. 

1  a  14  d. 

par. 

I  d. 

standard. 

par  a  lid. 

par. 

P»r. 

»d. 

Id. 

I  al4d. 

4a  Sd. 

4aSd. 

84  a  »4  d. 

1  a3d. 

84  a  6  d. 

8  a  7  d. 

30  d." 
AS  a  70  d. 


ft  a  «  d. 


par. 


1815 


lalod. 
14  a  34  d. 
3  a  14  d. 

I  a  14  d. 
U  a  34  d. 
14  a  3d. 

fir, 
aSd. 
standard, 
par  aid. 
par. 
par. 
Jd. 
Id. 

4a  Id. 
{aid. 
4a9d. 
SaSd. 
1  a  34  d. 
•  a4d. 


laSd. 
7al0d. 
lAatOd. 
45  a  99  d. 


SaSd. 
par. 


1836 


31  d. 
34  d! 

Ial4d. 

3  a  lid. 
14  a  Id. 

I4a8d. 

standard. 

par. 

par  a  14  d. 

rV'4d. 
{aid. 

4  aid. 
fa  Id. 
4  a  Sd. 

aSd. 
aid. 
a>4d. 

10  a  IS  d. 
Sa6d 
6  a  10  d. 
10  a  30  d. 
3«aB0d. 


4a8d. 
10  d. 


1 1 

1! 


par. 


1837 


1|  a  34  d. 
Ia34d. 
1  a  34  d. 

I  al4d. 
laid. 
1  a  14  d. 
par. 
la  3d. 
slaodard. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  a  IJd. 

Iar  »  4  d. 
aid. 
aid. 
a  14  d. 
a4ld. 
Sasld. 
taljd. 
3  a  3d. 


10  a  19  d, 
4aSd, 
6d, 

7  a  10  d. 
30  a  40  d. 


4  a  Ad. 
3  a  lOd. 

par. 
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UM 

4d. 

Said. 

3  aid. 

I  >4d. 

laSd. 

1  a4d. 

H  a  4  A. 

par. 

1  aSd. 

itaudard. 

par  a  4  d. 

para  Id. 
par. 

U  a  S  d. 

la  3d. 

laSd. 

SalUd. 
Sial%d. 

par  a  0  d. 

U  a  10  d. 

I. 

feWMlM. 

,. 

la  aaod. 

llj  a  U  d. 

ia4d. 

1837 


1}  a  Ji  d. 
I  a  Sid. 
1  a  S|  d. 

iatid. 
1  a3d. 
1  a  If  d. 
par. 
laSd. 
Maodard. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  a  S  d. 
par  a  IJd, 

Iar  »  }  d. 
aid. 
aid. 
a  Ud. 
a4|d. 
3aMd. 
laljd. 
Sa3d. 


10  a  U  d. 
4a5d. 
6d. 

7  a  10  d. 
30  a  40  d. 


4  a  Ad. 
3  a  lOd. 


par. 


BANKS. 

Maine 

New  Haapahire . . . 

Vannaal 

MaiMahiwetta , 

Rbade  laland 

Conneetiettt 

New  York  city 

New  York  ooaatrv., 

PhiUdelphia 

(Nher  PemuylTania 

New  Jeney 

Delaware 

Baltimnre , 

Other  Maryland 

Diairict  of  Colombia 

Virginia 

Virginia,  Weatera.. 

North  Carolina 

Souib  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Louisiana 

Misalaiippi 

Tennenee 

Kentucky 

Miuouri , 

Illinoia 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 


ISiM 


UaSd. 

latd. 

■  ■•d. 

laad. 

la  Id. 

laSd. 

par. 

'♦  '}*A- 

aiandard. 
par  aid. 
par  a  1}  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  aid. 

laid. 
ia  14  d. 
34  a  4  d. 
4  a  134  d. 
1  a  31  d. 
3a4d. 

aOaSSd. 
4a6d. 
6a  7  d. 
0  a  10  d. 
2S  a  30  d. 


34a4d. 
3d. 


1839 


I  a  11  d. 

laid. 

lal    d. 

laid. 

laid. 

I  a  14  d. 

par. 

14at4d. 

■tandard. 

par  aid. 

para  Sd. 

(ar. 
d. 
a  Id. 
al  d. 
aid. 
Sa34d. 
84  a  34  d. 
14 a  3d. 
3  a  34  d. 

10  a  1*5  d. 
4a  Sd. 
5a6d. 
e  a  10  d. 
33  a  30  d. 


24  a  34  d. 
3d. 


1830 


|d. 
d. 
Id. 
td. 
|d. 


1  alj 
la  I 
I  a  I 
laU 
I  a  H 
1  a  14  d. 
par. 
Ud. 

•tandard. 
par  aid. 
par  a  14  d. 
par  a  4  d. 

h 

i>!d. 
4  told. 
3aS4d. 
14  a  34  d/ 
1  a  14  d. 
14  a  34  d. 

10  a  is  d. 

4d. 

5d. 

74  d. 

3&  a  35  d. 


34  a3  d. 
3  a  3d. 


1831 


no  aale*. 
no  aale*. 
I4a3  d. 
14  a  3  d. 


1833 


laid. 

iald. 
aid. 
al  d. 
laid, 
laid, 
par  a  4  d. 
1  a  14  d. 
standard, 
para  14  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  a  1  d. 
par  aid. 
4a  Id. 
ia}d. 
{aid. 
14  a  34  d. 
I4>  3d. 
14  a3d. 
34  a  10  d. 
10  d. 
5d. 

4  a  Sd. 
Sd. 
Sd. 

20  a  35  d. 
no  Mlev. 
no  aalca. 
no  aalei. 
14  a  3 1). 
14  d. 


1833 
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BANKS. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire.... 

Vermont 

Maaaaehiiaetts 

Rhode  Island , 

Connecticut 

New  York  city 

New  Y(wk  country.. 

Philadelphia , 

Other  PeontyUania 

New  Jersey < 

Delaware. 

Balliaiare 

Other  Marylind..... 
Diatrict  of  Columbia 

Virgiaia 

Virginia,  Weatera.. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina...... 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

LooisiaDn , 

Misdssippi 

Teuneaaee , 

Kentucky , 

MiaMNiri. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Ohio.... 

Miehigan 

American  Silrer . . .  •  < 


1835 


Id. 

I  d. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

Id. 

par  a  4  d. 

Id. 

standard. 

|«ar  a  3  d. 

para  1  d. 

rr  a4  d. 
■  4d. 
laid, 
laid, 
laid. 
1  a  3d. 
3d. 
Sd. 

a  a  3d. 
no  sales. 
4  a  Sd. 
34  a  3  d. 
4  aSd. 
Sd. 

34  a  3d. 
nu  aalet. 
4d. 
Sa4d. 
34  a  3d. 
2d. 


1836 


1837 


taUd. 
laid. 

!a  I    d. 
aid. 
a  I    d. 
I  a  34  d. 
par  a  14  d. 
par  a  8}  d. 
standard, 
par  a  3  d. 
para  Sd. 

riraid. 
a  id. 
par  a  S  d. 

rura34d. 
a  3d. 

34a6d. 
34  a  10  d. 
3  a  13  d. 
no  sales. 
Sa  ISd. 
S  a  15  d. 
OaSOd. 
5  a  IS  d. 
34  a  8  d. 
no  sales. 
3a8d. 
3a8d. 
3aed. 
a  a  IS  d. 
para  lap. 


1838 


par  •  24  d. 
par  a  34  d. 
par  a  sI  d. 
par  a  34  d. 
par  a  34  d. 
para  ltd. 
par  a  3  p. 
par  a  3  p. 
stsudanl. 
par  a  3  d. 
par  a  24  d. 

f  V14  d. 
}a3d. 
I  a  3d. 
4a34d. 
14  a  4  d. 
3aSd. 
34  a  10  d. 

3  a  10  d. 
no  sales. 
S4  a  20  d. 
34  a  124  d. 
74  a  30  d. 
5  a  30d. 
34  a  64  d. 

4  a  10  d. 
34a7d. 
3a7d. 

3  a64d. 

5  a  3u  d. 
3  a6p. 


1839 


1  d.  a  3  p. 
I  d.  a  3  p. 
i  d.  a  S  p. 
I  d.  a  7  p. 
I  d.  a  6  p. 
j  d.  a  8  p. 
para  13  p. 
I  d.  a  10  p. 
vtandard. 
par  a  S  d. 
1  d.  a  6  p. 
par. 

par  a  14  d. 
4  a  3d. 
para  14  d. 

4  a4d. 
14  a  S  d. 
1  •  6d. 
Ia7d, 
34  a  10  d, 
no  sales. 

3  a  ISd. 
par  a  7  d. 

5  a  15  d. 

4  a  ISd. 
34  a  54  d. 
4a6d. 
34  a  64  d. 
34  a  04  d. 
3  a  6d. 

5  a  10  d. 
para  14  p. 


aid. 

a  I  d. 

al  d. 

al  d. 

■  I  d. 

al  d. 
>ar  a  4  d. 
«  •  14  d. 
standard, 
par  as  d. 
paraSd. 

rr  a  4  d. 
aid. 
»  •  «i  d. 
laid. 
«  >  14  d. 
UaSd. 
Ua3d. 
14  a  3  d. 
34  n  10  d. 
10  a  30  d. 
4  a  10  d. 
3aSd. 
SaSd. 
3aSd. 
3a25d. 
no  sales. 
no  sales, 
no  sales. 
4d. 
2d. 


I4a4 
l}a; 


1840 


34aSp. 

3aBp. 

SaSp. 

SaOp. 

3aflp. 

SaOp. 

24«7p 

1  aSp. 

standard. 

par  a  3  d. 

par  a  S  p. 

par. 

para  1  p. 

rir  a  4  d. 
p.  a  1  d. 
par  a  3  d. 
3  a  3d. 
I  a  3d. 
i  d.  a  3  p. 
14a30d. 
no  sales. 

5  a  10  d. 
4p.alOd. 
15  a  80  d. 
54  a  10  d. 
8aSd. 

6  a  3d. 
3a6d. 
3a6d. 
84  aSd. 
10  a  18  d. 
34a7p. 


IB34 


d. 

id. 
Id. 


1  all 

1  al( 

lali 

lalX 

1  all 

1  d. 

par  a  4  d. 

laSd. 

standard. 

par  a  14  d. 

par  aid. 

par  aid. 

»d. 

UaSd. 

1  a  8d. 

Ia3d. 

II a  lid. 

Ia3d. 

3a7d. 

4a7d. 

no  salaa. 

7  a  10  d. 
Sd. 

8  a  10  d. 
Sd. 
SaSd. 


Sd. 

3a4d. 

5B34d. 


1811 


4  d-  a  S  p. 
'  d.  a  S  p. 

d.  a  5p. 

d.  a  S  p. 

d.  a  S  p. 

d.  a  5  p. 

d.  a  6  p. 
3  d.  a  6  p. 
standard, 
par  a  1  d. 
Id.a54p. 
par. 
par. 

par  a  5  d. 
par  a  I  d. 
par  a  3d. 
SaSd. 
laSd. 
3|.aad. 
1  a  40  d. 
75  d. 

5  a  lOd. 
Ia6d. 
30  a  80  d. 
6a  ISd. 
4a7d. 
Sa7d. 
34a8d. 
34  a  10  4. 
34a  ISd. 
10  a  18  d. 
-aa4p. 
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The  following  tabh  of  suspensions  is  abstracted  from  a  letter  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  dated  January  8,  1840: — 


STATES 
AND   TERRITORIES. 


Whole  nnm- 
ber  of  Baoka. 


Maloe 

New  Hampahire 

Vermont    , . . . 

Maaaachuietta 

Rhode  laland 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jeraeyii.'. 

Pennaylraaia 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Uiatriet  of  Columbia. 

VlrgKia.; 

North  Carolina 

Snuth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Looiaiana 

Miaaiaaippt 

Tenneaaee 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

Miaaoari 

Michigan 

Arkanaaa 


TiaaiTORiii. 

Florida 

Wiaconaln 


Total,  including  branchea.. 
Number  of  brauchea. . . . 

Total,  withont  branchea. 


A8 
18 

SI 

131 

63 

3a 

198 
3S 
70 

9 
34 

6 
U 
10 
14 
40 

8 
19 
19 
31 

6 
43 
14 

7 

I 
17 

3 


059 
109 


Number  of 

Banka    which 

auapended 

entirely   in 

1839. 


8S0 


S3 

4 

17 
40 

9 
30 

S 
SO 

9 

S 
18 

S 
IB 
17 
II 

5 
li 


IS 
3 


343 


Number  of 

Banka     whicb 

auapended    in 

part. 


18 


63 


Number  nf 
Bauka    which 

did 
not  auipend. 


54 

2T 

IB 

121 

35 
194 


Number  of 
Baoka    which 
are  broken  or 
diaconduued. 


Number  of 

Banka    which 

hare  reanmed 

apecie 

payment*. 


a 

II 


1 

10 


498 


3 

13 

"I 
4 
•S 

13 


56 


SI 

t3 

1 
1 


S 
14 


48 


*  One  not  in  operation,  and  one  broken,  &c. 


t  Two  partially,  and  one  wholly. 


Statement  of  Prices  of  Shares  in  the  Banks  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  at  three  several 

Periods  in  1838,  1841,  and  1842. 


BANKS. 

CAriTlL. 

Par 
ralue  of 
Sharea. 

Pricea  of 

Sharea 

14   Aug. 

1838. 

Aggregate 

value  of 

Sharea    14tb 

Aug.  1838. 

Priceaof 

Share* 

S7  Aug. 

1841. 

Aggregate 

value  of 

Sharea  3nh 

Aug.  1841. 

I'riceaof 
Share* 
1  to  10 

Jan. 

1843. 

Aggregate 

value  of 

Sharea 

1  to  10  Jan. 

I84S. 

United  Statea  Bank 

Bank  of  North  America .... 

Bank  of  Pennaylvania 

Parmera' and  Mechanic*'... 
Philadelphia 

dollar*. 
31,000,000 
1,000,000 
3,500,000 
1,330,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
1,400,000 

a.w.ooo 

1,000,000 
250,000 
250,000 
500,000 

5,000,000 
600,000 
401,300 
250,000 

too 

400 
400 
50 
100 
SO 
3!» 
1i 
50 
60 
50 
SO 
60 
50 
60 
SO 

123 

408 
500 
03 
108 
63 
54 
58 
60 
60 
7S 
75 
S3 
S3i 
S5 
65 

dollar*. 

43,050,000 

1,020,000 

3,135,000 

1,550,000 

1,944,000 

1,-i  60.000 

2,180,000 

480.000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

375,000 

750,000 

6,300,000 

535,000 

441,430 

276,000 

10 
300 
360 

45 

Jo 

40 

28 
30 
35 

38 

dollar*. 
3,500,000 

760,000 
1,635,000 
1,123,000 
1.360,000 
('0,000 
1 ,1140  <«'« 

.'tf.O  !.■'!» 

..?'!.'        -^ 

300,i>u0 
400,000 
1,800,000 
300,000 
280,010 
190,000 

3 

160 
120 

SO 

88 

as 

IS 

33 

3 

46 
23 

38 

'^ 

SO 

30 

dollar*. 

1,060,000 
400,000 
760,000 
600,000 
684,000 

640,000 

Mechanic*' 

N..rthern  Liliertiea 

600,000 
S3C,0n0 

Schnvlkill 

■K.tAlO 

330,000 

116,000 

280,000 

1,050,000 

Western    

220,000 

MaDufacturers'&  Mechanics' 

160,530 
160,000 

Sixteen  Banka. . . . 

52,451,300 

•• 

•• 

63.566,430 

1S,005,S10 

•• 

7,119,620 

''  i  ftie  3tat.es  of  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  three  of  the  most  fertile  ones 
in  tijt  ..■  !on,.  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank  capital,  according  to  the  returns  of  1839, 
v  s  B<,,1  '2,.jU4  dollars.  There  are  no  returns  of  the  present  condition  of  the  banks  in 
tho».e  stales,  published  by  the  treasury  department,  as  in  preceding  years,  but,  from  such 
statements  as  have  been  published,  it  would  appear  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  bank 
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capital  in  theie  three  slates  is  now  something  less  than  23,000,000  dollars.     This  is  iu 
nominal  value,  but  from  the  quality  of  the  securities  in  which  it  is  invested,  the  proprietors 
ol  the  shares  might  not  be  able  to  realise  more  than  half  the  sum  stated  were  the  con- 
cerns of  these  ha.....  ..ought  to  a  settlement.     In  the  states  of  Illinois.  Michigan,  and 

Arkansai.,  and  in  the  Florida  territory,  the  banking  results  descend  still  neansr  to  the 
point  or  annihilation  thi>n  in  the  instances  just  cited. 

"  A  reference  to  the  return  of  the  aggregate  bank  capital  of  the  country  affords  fur- 
ther evidence  of  the  enormous  extent  of  the  losses  from  banking  to  which  the  shareholders 
have  been  subjected.  At  the  close  of  1839,  the  entire  bank  capital  was  358,442,692 
dollars.  Since  that  period,  and  down  to  this  time  (Novembe,  1843),  considerable  sums 
have  been  withdrawn  by  the  closing  up  of  concerns  which  had  not  lost  all  their  capital. 
On  the  other  hand,  much  larger  additions  have  been  made  by  the  creation  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  new  banks ;  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  state  of  New  York  than  elsewhere, 
since,  under  what  is  termed  the  'free  banking  system,'  every  individual  who  has  any  pro- 
perty can  become  a  money  coiner  by  pledging  it  to  the  state  government,  and,  consequently, 
every  individual  is  strongly  tempted  to  become  a  creator  of  paper  money  for  the  chance  of 
gaming  a  profit  on  the  amount  which  can  be  kept  in  circulation. 

Free  Banking  System  of  New  York.—''  It  is  impossible  that  a  system  of  banking 
like  the  one  now  in  operation  in  New  York,  which  holds  out  such  strong  inducements  to 
over-issumg  and  over-loaning,  should  not,  sooner  or  later,  be  productive  of  injurious 
consequences  to  the  community  generally,  and  especially  so  to  the  trading  portion  of  it. 
Under  the  free  banking  laws  of  that  state,  the  comptroller  is  required  to  deliver  bank- 
notes to  any  individuals  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrown  into  circulation  to  any  extent 
which  may  be  asked  for  upon  a  corresponding  amount  of  state  stocks  or  mortgages  beins 
deposited  with  him  as  security  for  redemption. 

«  111  the  enactment  of  this  law,  '  the  only  object,'  says  Mr.  Gallatin,  '  which  seems 
to  have  attracted  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  is  not  the  danger  of  suspension,  but  the 
ultimate  redemption  of  the  notes  put  iu  circulation."  That  object  has  not,  however,  al- 
ways, nor  generally,  been  accomplished.  In  the  numerous  instances  of  failures  of  the 
free  banks,  the  securities  deposited  for  the  redemption  of  their  issues  have  been  found 
insufficient  for  that  purpose.  This  has  been  one  source  of  loss  to  the  bill-holders,  while 
the  long  period  usually  required  for  the  conversion  of  real  estate  and  stocks  into  money 
IS  another  source  of  injury,  since  most  of  the  persons  in  whose  hands  the  issues  of  failei 
banks  usually  remain  are  constrained,  by  their  urgent  wants,  to  sell  them  at  a  great  loss 
to  those  who  have  the  means  of  purchasing  them  on  speculation. 

«  One  of  the  reasons  urged  in  favour  of  permitting  every  individual  in  a  state  to  be- 
come an  issuer  of  paper  money  was  the  superior  safety  of  state  stocks  and  mortgages,  as  a 
basis  on  which  to  found  a  paper  circulation.  In  respect  to  state  stocks,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  great  mass  which  have  been  issued  are  considerably  below  par,  and  no 
inconsiderable  portion  have  fallen  fifty  per  cent  below  the  par  rate,  and  from  thence  to 
nearly  the  point  of  annihilation ;  while  the  solid  ones  are  all  in  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  not  inclined  to  part  with  them  on  any  terms  to  free  bankers. 

"  A  reliance  on  a  steady  and  permanent  value  of  real  estate  has  proved  to  have  been 
equally  unsafe.  "Take,  for  instance,  real  property  in  the  city  of  New  York,  which  is  the 
most  wealthy  one  in  the  country,  and  has  made  the  greatest  advancement  in  business  and 
population,  and,  consequently,  it  might  reasonably  be  concluded,  that  real  estate  would 
there  maintain  its  value  if  anywhere.  A  reference  to  the  official  returns  of  the  assessed 
value  of  real  estate  in  the  city  of  New  York,  gives  the  following  results :— 


YEARS. 

Dollara. 

1833 

1835 , 

1836 

1839 

1842 

114,129,361 
143,732,423 
233,742,303 
liW,778,434 
176,489,04« 

"  In  1836,  the  population  was  estimated  at  about  980,000,000;  in  1840,  it  was,  by 
an  enumeration,  found  to  be  312,710,000 ;  and.  in  1842,  it  was  estimated  at  350,000,000, 
-here  had  beer,  erccto?.,  between  the  years  1336  and  1342,  for  the  accommodation  of 
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this  additional  population,  a  suitable  number  cf  dwellings,  warehouses,  and  public  build- 
ings, and,  generally  spoaking,  of  a  quality  superior  to  f.ty  class  of  buildings  which  pre- 
viously existed.  There  should,  then,  be  added  to  the  valuation  of  1836,  twenty-fiv^-  per 
cent,  that  being  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population.  According  to  that  estin:ate,  the  re- 
turn  of  real  estate  in  New  York  city,  in  1842,  should  have  been  233,742,303  doUars,  with 
twenty-five  per  cent  superadded  for  an  increase  since  183d  making  the  amount  in  1842, 
292,177,879  dollars. 

"The  actual  decline,  ihcn,  in  the  value  of  real  estate  in  New  York,  between  1836  and 
1842  is  il6,f.38,837  dollars,  being  the  diflference  between  wriat  the  returns  actual'y  were 
in  1842,  and  what  they  would  have  been,  had  the  VTicesof  1836  been  mamtained.  It 
may,  perhaps,  h<>,  imagined  that  the  valuation  in  1342  was  unnaturally  low  in  conse- 
quence of  chc  depression  in  business  and  ither  causes  of  temporary  duration.  There 
might  be  some  reason  for  s  ich  a  conjecture,  were  not  the  contrary  shown  to  be  the  case 
by  a  3ubse(j|uent  decline  in  prices  of  real  esiate,  as  will  be  see.i  by  the  returns  of  1843, 
when  tiiey  are  laid  before  the  public."* 

*  Tablb  of  Prices  and  Currency,  to  show  the  relative  Circulation  Prices,  Loan,?,  anJ  Deposits 

prepared  by  Mr.  Tilden. 


YBAAS. 


diillmi, 
103,C93,49& 
140^1,038 
1 49, 186,890 
116.138,910 
li\l10,90i 
1840 '  106,96S,S7!I 


January  1, 

I83A 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1890. 


Bank  Cir- 
culation • 


Flour 

per 

Barrel. 


dlr.  cte. 

5  56 

7  60 
10  87 

8  7.^ 

9  00 

6  00 


Wheat 

per 
Builiel, 


Jlr.  eta, 

1  00 

1  43 

2  OR 
I  &.'» 
I  75 
I  18 


Corn 

per 

Buibvl. 


Rye  per 
Buehel. 


dlr.  cti.  dlr.  eta. 


74 
9« 

07 
84 

n 

0     73 


0»tt  per 
BoBhei, 


eta 

40 
6-i 
67 
St 
61 
36 


Beef  per  Pork  per 
BarrvL    Barrel 


dlr.  da. 


S3  00 

14  12 

15  87 
13  25 


dlr.  ctii. 

14  12 

18  25 

S3  S3 

21  SO 

23  23 

14  23 


Cotton 

per 
Pound. 


c'l. 
17 
IS 
IS 
II 
14 
10 


Loana. 


dollara. 
36.%163,834 
4.5r,5(«>,08« 
523,115,702 
485,631,637 
492,878,015 
462,806,523 


DepoiiU. 


dollars. 
83,081,365 
115,104,440 
127.397,185 
84,()91,181 
00,240,14C 
79,696,857 


"  By  subsequent  contractions  of  the  currency,  and,  for  a  short  time,  to  a  point  below  its  natural 
level,  prices  of  some  of  the  above  articles  were  reduced  considerably  lower  than  the  lowest  of  the 
quotations.  It  is  not  contended  by  Mr.  Tilden,  tiiat  there  were  not  other  causes  in  operation  to 
raise  and  to  lower  prices  besides  the  variations  in  the  bank  loans  and  liabilities.  There  were  great 
fluctuations  in  the  supply  of  some  of  the  commodities  as  coin[)ared  with  the  demand,  but  not 
greater  than  in  former  years,  when  prices,  instead  of  fluctuating  up  and  down  to  tho  extend  of  fifty 
and  100  percent,  did  not  vary  more  than  twenty  or  twentv-five  per  cent. 

"  It  appears  by  the  table,  that  flour  rose  from  five  dollais  fifty'-ix  cents — the  price  per  bnrrel 
at  New  York,  in  1835 —  to  ten  dollars  eighty-seven  cents,  the  price  in  1837  ;  from  which  it  de 
scended,  at  the  close  of  1839,  to  six  dollars  per  barrel.  It  has  subsequently  gone  down  to  a  much 
lower  price.  In  an  equal  number  of  years  immediately  preceding  that  period,  namely,  1690  to 
1834,  prices  vavicd  only  from  four  dollars  eighty-tiiree  cents  to  five  dollars  seventy-two  cents  per 
barrel;  the  fluctuations  in  the  former  case  extending  io  ninety-five  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  in  the 
latter  to  eiglitcen  per  cent.  The  excessive  enlargement  of  currency,  and  the  suuden  and  enor- 
mous alternations  in  its  amount,  and  in  the  amount  of  bank  loans,  are  noted  in  the  table. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  at  the  former  period,  1830  to  1834,  the  currency,  as  before  frequently 
remarked,  was  in  as  sound  a  sute,  according  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  can  ever  be  expected, 
upon  the  principles  on  which  the  currency  system  is  founded,  and  the  banks  which  issue  it  arc  ma- 
naged. Tlie  bank  circulation,  from  1830  to  1834,  did  not  exceed  94,839,570  dollars  ;  the  deposits, 
75,6(50,986  dollars,  and  the  loans,  324,1 19,499  dollars. 

"  It  has  been  contended  by  those  who  deny  tliat  tfie  currency  was  lowered  in  value  from  its  ex- 
cess, that  the  rise  in  the  prices  of  flour  was  attributable  to  bad  seasons.  This  is  true  to  some  ex- 
tent—but as  tliere  was  but  one  unusually  bad  season  from  1835  to  1840,  the  frequent  and  excessive 
alternations  in  prices  cannot  be  occonntcd  for  from  tiiat  cause. 

"  Again,  as  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of  bread  stuffs,  the  fact  that  large  importations  were  made 
lias  been  strongly  dwelt  upon,  ond  been  pretty  generally  deemed  a  satisfactory  refutation  of  the 
position  taken  by  those  who  maintain,  in  common  with  Mr.  Tilden,  thut  the  principal  cause  of  the 
fluctuations  in  prices  was  to  be  found  in  the  variations  of  currency,  and  in  the  free  and  careless 
system  of  trusting  which  prevailed  during  the  period  in  question. 

"  It  is  true,  then,  that  during  the  years  when  wheat  and  otiier  grains,  as  well  as  animal  food, 
were  at  the  highest  prices,  we  imported  to  tiic  extent  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  These  articles 
came,  too,  from  countries  ir.  which  ilie  cusl  ui'  (jrudiiclioii  is  UKUuiiy  hlgiier  Umii  iii  ihia  cuuniiy ; 
from  countries  where  prices  are  almost  always  in  advance  of  our  prices,  when  the  currency  of  this 
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fU  filn  num'^rof  banks,  however,  which  have  been  governed  by  men  who  have  had 
the  firmneM  of  principle  to  resist  temptations  laid  open  to  them  by  the  false  position  in 
which  they  are  placed,  as  trustees  of  property  of  which  they  are  likely  to  become  the 
principal  bor«,wers  ;  the  number  of  banks' which,  under  the  ^managementof  such  men! 
have  been  conducted  with  a  prudent  and  honest  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  stock! 
holders,  r^re  few  in  comparison  with  those  which  have  been  deeply  injured  or  utterly 
ruined  by  ihe  imprudence  or  misconduct  of  their  managers.  '  It  is  believed,'  says  Mr. 
Nathan  Appleton  that  in  all  cases  of  bank  failures  in  Massachusetts,  ihe  failure  of  the 
principal  stockholders  and  directors  has  accompanied,  or  preceded,  the  failure  of  the 
bank  The  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  guarded  against  is,  the  liability  of  banks  to  fall 
into  few  hands  to  be  jsed  for  their  private  speculations.'  This  sound  advice  from  one 
familiar  with  the  art  of  banking,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  banking,  was  given  in  1831 
holder'    f  b™*k^  °        ""^^  suggestions  from  the  same  source,  disregarded  by  the  share- 

"  ^n  ^^"^o'^'er  parts  of  the  country,  entire  capitals  have  been  sunk  in  gambling  ope- 
rations  of  the  directors  of  banks  and  their  associates,  who  were  interested  with  them;  and 
the  instances  are  not  rare,  where  the  assets  of  a  bank  proved  to  be  insufficient  to  redeem  its 
circulation ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  depositors,  bill-holders,  and  proprietors,  were  all 
stripped  of  their  pi  operty.  There  were  banks  in  this  state  (Massachusetts),  and  soi^eof  them 
under  the  management  of  individuals  who  clamoured  loudly  against  all  banks  as  'amto- 
erahc  monopolies,  whose  assets  would  not  redeem  their  circulation  and  their  deposits. 
In  these  instances  the  losses  fell  with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  most  helpless  and 
poores.  members  of  society.  And  such  has  generally  been  the  case  with  ruined  banks,  of 
whose  impending  fate  the  managers  and  their  friends,  and  others  who  can  obtain  access  to 
correct  sources  of  information,  have  had  such  early  warnings  as  to  induce  them  to  sell  out 
their  shares  before  they  fell  into  discredit,  and  the  buyers,  as  one  might  reasonably  ex- 
fe^rred     ""*  generally  been  air-ng  that  class  of  the  community  to  which     -  have  re- 

1 '"  ''"/t'  it  -cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  losses  upon  banking  fall  mainly 
on  the  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  while  the  benefits  which  maybe  supposed 
to  arise  from  the  use  of  bank  capitals  are  chiefly  shared  among  the  most  shrewd,  enter- 
prising, and  intelligent  classes  of  society. 

"  The  shares  in  the  United  States  Bank  were,  more  than  in  most  instances,  held  by 
persons  of  large  capitals  as  permanent  investments,  and  by  others  who  dealt  in  them  on 
specu  ution.  Still,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  capital',  at  the  period  of  its  ruin,  be- 
bnged  to  the  c  ass  of  persons  referred  to.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Dunlap,  its  president,  in  a 
memorial  to  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  thus  alludes  to  this  portion  of  its  stockholders. 
They  are  widows,  orphan  children,  persons  retired  from  business  and  active  life,  and 
not  capita.ist8  only  ;  and  all  of  them  have  been  and  are  sufferers  against  their  will,  with- 
out  their  personal  agency,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  redress  by  themselves.' 

country  has  been  in  its  natural  and  sound  condition,  namely,  on  a  level  with  the  currencies  of  M.e 
countries  from  whence  those  imports  were  made.  i.uire.«,ies  oi  a.e 

"It  was  not.  however,  because  of  an  insufficiency  of  food  of  home  production  that  the  foreiun 
articles  were  unported.  They  were  forced  upon  us  by  an  artificial  rise  of  prices,  originatins  in. 
and  promoted  by,  over-issues  of  currency  and  credit,  accompanied,  as  usual,  by  a  spirit  of  specula- 
tion, which  was  more  strongly  directed  to  transactions  in  provisions  than  to  dealings  in  otlier  pro- 
ducts of  industry  J  and  more  especially  were  tiie  articles  of  beef,  pork,  and  flour,  the  favourite  ob- 
jects  ot  the  gamblers,  and  the  banks  in  the  middle  and  western  states  which  affi)rd  '  them  the  means 
ot  elevating  and  sustaining  their  prices. 

"  The  importation  of  provisions  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  those  who  over- 
looked  or  were  ignorant  of  the  eflect  of  a  redundant  currency,  and  of  the  speculative  movements 
superinduced  by  it  on  nrices.  Tiiey  naturally  regarded  it  as  an  evidence  tliat  the  rise  of  prices  was 
caused  wholly  by  a  deficient  domestic  supply.  If  they  liad  looked  into  the  custom-house  returns 
they  would  have  seen,  that  a  large  amount  of  other  articles  i  of  which,  as  of  provisions,  wo  hna  an 
abundance,  and  even  a  superfluity,  were  also  imported,  and,  in  many  instances,  were  re-exported, 
mere  was  not,  in  point  of  fnrt-.  any  insufflciencv  of  h.Qsnesnrnrfsjrfid  crRin  or  "rf>¥i=ion=  "  "n" 
kind,  during  the  years  i»  which  we  imported  these  articles.'^  ''ihU  will  bemadrmanitot'beyond"afl 
contradiction  or  disbelief."  ^ 
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«  Before  the  final  bankruptcy  of  this  institution,  a  larger  number  of  shares  heVd  by 
speculators  and  by  wealthy  individuals  who  had  the  means  of  judgmg  of  its  condition 
and  prospects,  were  sold  out  by  their  proprietors,  and  probably  many  of  tha  buyers  were 
persons  of  smaller  means,  and,  consequently,  the  stockholders  may,  at  the  end  of  its 
career,  have  become  more  numerous  than  at  any  earlier  period.  From  «  statement  pub- 
lished in  1840,  it  appears  that  there  were — 

dollars.  dollars. 

MH  person,  holding  stock  of  the  »al«.  of      ^IM       to       «.«» 

eii      "  "  ."  ;;  v>,m      to     60.000 

io   ;;      ;:      ::      .,     50,000  .nd  upward* 

«'  From  the  comparatively  few  heavy  shareholders,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  that 
the  largest  portion  of  he  sufferers  by  the  ruin  of  the  United  States  Bank  were  persons  m 
narrow,  or  in  very  moderate  pecuniary  circumstances.  In  the  same  document,  we  find 
the  following  statement : — 

The  nnmber  of  shares  held  bj*Bm«Ies •■••••\r '^'o^ 

„              „              „            executors  and  guardians 4,M6 

„             trustees 16,*48 

\\              ,,              „            benevolent  instituUons 1.75S 

"These  unfortunate  persons  not  only  lost  the  par  value  of  the  shares,  but  it  is  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  shares  were  purchased  at  an  advance  of  ten  to 
twenty-five  per  cent ;  and,  in  some  instances,  as  high  as  forty  to  fifty  per  cent.  Those 
prices  were  obtainable  within  a  short  period  of  the  origin  of  the  bank.  As  a  further  ag- 
gravation of  the  feelings  of  the  suflerer,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  a  vast  amount 
of  shares  were  purchased  at  par  and  upwards  after  its  capital  had  been  invested  in  secu- 
rities  which,  to  a  great  extent,  were  of  little  or  no  value,  and,  conse(|uently,  the  actual 
worth  of  the  shares,  when  purchased,  was  not  equal  to  half  the  sum  paid  for  them  5  while 
a  still  larger  amount  wa^  purchased  somewhat  under  par,  when  the  bank  was  in  a  ruin- 
ous condition.  Such  will  generally  be  the  case  with  ruined  banks.  The  persons  who 
manage  them  and  others  acquainted  with  the  facts  necessary  to  rest  a  judgment  upon, 
will  sell  out  their  shares,  and  they  will  generally  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  least  mtelli- 
gent  and  most  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  they  being  the  most  readily  seduced 
into  purchases  of  stocks  at  the  declining  prices  usually  attendant  upon  sales  of  shares  in 
an  unthrifty  or  a  ruined  corporation.  ,       •       .1.      ..        1 

"An  official  statement,  emanating  from  the  banks  in  Pennsylvania  other  than  the 
United  States  Bank,  shows  that  a  still  greater  proportion  of  their  shares  were  held  by 
small  proprietors,  and  by  charitable  institutions,  by  females,  guardians,  &c.,  than  in  the 
latter  inuilution.     The  returns  of  shareholders  in  1840  show  :— 

dollsrs.  dollars. 

6317  pemons  holding  stock  of  the  ralue  of        100        up  to  800 

ouai  _  „  800        up  to         1700 

Ml   ;:      :;      .:      ;;       "«>    "pw    <•"» 

"  The  balance  of  their  shares  were  owned  in  sums  of  4000  dollars  and  upwards,  and 
those  larger  proprietors  were  probably,  as  in  case  of  the  United  States  Bank,  mostly  per- 
sons retired  from  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  and  who,  consequently,  to  their  own  injury, 
and  to  the  entire  ruin  of  many  of  them,  had  confided  their  property  to  the  management  of 
agents  who,  as  events  have  shown,  were  utterly  unworthy  of  their  confidence. 

"The  number  of  shares  in  these  institutions  held  by 

Peniales • •• 39iB6v 

Kaecutors,  guardians,  and  trustees "f'^S? 

Officers  of  beuovnlent  instituUons '.wn 

"  It  is  probable  that  a  great  portion  of  the  remaining  shares  were,  as  before  stated, 
owned  by  aged  and  retired  persons,  or  by  others  who  had  not  the  disposition  or  the  sl«ill 
to  manage  their  property,  and,  therefore,  were  willing  to  place  it  in  a  situation  where, 
in  the  best  events,  the  income  would  be  belov  the  ordinary  earnings  of  capital.  But  as 
compensation  for  a  rate  of  interest  restrained  by  an  impolitic  and  unjust  law  below  the 
market  value  of  money,  they  expected  sqfefy,  but  they  failed  of  finding  it,  nor,  in  the 
long  run,  as  rtspects  most  of  the  banks,  while  banks  adhere  to  the  pfiijeipicS  on  vhiih 
iliey  are  based  and  administered." 
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BANKS. 


AUas 

Atlandc 

Bof  too 

City 

Columbian 

Battle 

Freeman*! 

Globe 

Granite 

Hamilton 

MaKMchuietts, . . . 

Market 

Mechaniea' 

Meruhanta' 

New  Bogland 

NorUi 

Shoe  and  Leather 

Dealers* 

Sbawmut 

State 

Suffolk 

Tremont 

Traders' 

Union 

Waihiogton 


Total 

DiTidend.&pr.  1842 

Iiicreane 


Capital. 


OOTOBIK,  1843. 


Dividend, 


dollars. 

500,000 
soo.ooo 

600,000 

1,000,000 

500,900 

500,000 

150,000 

1,000,000 

600,000 

600,000 

800,000 

560,000 

150,000 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

750,000 

500,000 
600,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
400,000 
800,000 
500,000 


17,010,000 


Amount. 


2}  per  ct 
3      „ 

*      „ 
8      „ 
none. 
3)  per  ct 
3      " 

•n  .. 

3      „ 

7  dia.  pjb. 

3  per  ct 

2  ., 
3i    „ 

3  ., 
»      ,. 

3*     „ 

3  „ 
3i     „ 

4  ,. 
none, 
none. 

31  per  ct 


dollars. 

12,500 
15,000 
21,000 
20,000 
16,000 

5,200 
30,000 
12,500 
15,000 
22,400 
10,800 

3,000 
70,000 
30,000 
15,000 

17,300 
15,000 
60,000 
40,000 


24,000 
13,750 


AraiL,  1843. 


Dividend, 


471,150 


2}  per  ct. 

3  „ 

H  „ 

a  „ 

»  .. 

3  „ 

3»  „ 

H   ., 

3      „ 
3      „ 
7dls.p.Bh. 
3    per  ct 

n   ,. 

37  „ 
3  „ 
«      » 

3  „ 

2*  „ 

3  „ 

*  ,, 

a     » 
none. 
3    perct. 


Amount. 


Apbii,,  1844. 


Dividend, 


dollars. 

12,,'iOO 
15,000 
SI.OOO 
20,000 
15,000 
15,000 

5,200 
30,000 
15,000 
15,000 
22,400 
16,800 

3,075 
70,000 
30,000 
15,000 

I.%500 
10,250 
64,000 
40,000 
10,000 

24,000 
7,500 


2|  perct 

3*  „ 

«♦  - 

2  .. 
2»  ,. 
H  » 

3  ., 
a  ,. 

I  " 

•  i* 

3  „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

n  ,, 

3  „ 

n  .. 

*  I. 

a*  .. 

?*  '• 


Amondt. 


481,475 

442,900 


3S,575 


dollars, 
none. 

12,500 
31,000 
25,000 
10,000 
12,500 

6,250 
30,000 
10,000 
10,000 
16,000 
16,800 

4,600 
60,000 
35,000 
15,000 

16,000 
12,500 
36,000 
40,000 
12,500 

8,000 
30,000 

8,750 


420,300 


OOTOBBR,  1844. 


Diridend, 


Amount. 


3  perct 

2)  ., 

H  - 

3  .. 

^  .. 

3  „ 

^.  •' 

n  „ 

n  » 

3  „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

3  „ 

S*  ,, 

3  „ 

21  „ 

2i  .. 

*  ,, 

% ;: 

2  .. 


dolhr*. 
15,000 
13,600 

at,ooo 

25.000 
13,306 
15,000 

5,250 
30,000 
15,000 
13,600 
30,000 
16,800 

4,600 
60,000 
30,000 
18,750 

15,000 
13,000 
45,000 
40,000 
13,500 
13,000 
90,M0 
10,000 


4{i0,000 


This  gives  six  dividends  on  a  capital  of  17,000,000  dollars,  as  follows 

A       I    .«.«  dollars. 

April,  1842       .  .         .         .     442,900 

October,  1842  .         .         ..     471,150 

April,  1843       .  .         .         .481,475 


October,  1843 
April,  1844 
October,  1844 


dollars. 
417,000 
426,300 
480,000 


This  IS  the  largest  October  dividend,  and  shows  considerable  improvement  in  the  profits 
of  the  banks  during  the  past  summer.  Notwithstanding  the  low  rate  of  money,  as  com- 
pared  with  1843,  there  is  an  increase  of  fifteen  per  cent  in  the  profits,  which  l  obablv 
arose  from  an  extension  of  credits  in  that  proportion.  Neither  banks  nor  stocks  how- 
ever, seem  to  command  confidence,  as  a  means  of  investment.  The  experience  of  oast 
years  has  been  such,  as  to  prevent  much  disposition  to  put  money  in  bankino-  concerns 

"  From  tiie  remarks  of  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant  we  extract  the  foUowi^"  pa  sa^s' 
They  were  written  antecedent  to  the  suspension  of  1837.  and  are  in  correspondence 
with  t>.e  views  maintained  by  him  at  a  still  earlier  period,  and  before  there  were  anv 
signs  of  a  revulsion.  They  indicate  the  opinions  of  one  familiar  with  the  true  princioles 
of  currency  and  banking,  as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  practical  results  of  our  system 
of  banking ;  and  thus  he  was  enabled  to  foresee  and  predict  the  ill  consequences  which 
must  ultimately  flow  from  a  violation  of  those  principles. 

"  'One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances,^  says  he,  «  connected  with  the  universal 
rage  for  speculation,  is  the  exceeding  gullibility  of  the  people.     No  scheme  seems  to  be 
too  vast  to  stagger  their  credulity.  Tho  most  impracticable  plans  are  received  as  easy  of 
acconriplishmenf,  and  the  most  stupendous  projects  are  entered  upon  with  undoubtinff 
confidence,  as  if  they  were  « trifles  light  as  air.'     The  thought  obtrudes  itself,  apparently 
into  no   man  s  mind,    that  there  is   a    stopping-place,   where  all    this  rapid    motion 
must  cease :  that  the  machine,  urged  to  too  great  velocity,  will  at  last  fall  to  pieces 
No  one  seems  (o  anticipate  that  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  towering  fabric  which 
speculation  is  building  up,  grown  too  huge  for  its  foundation,  will  topple  on  the  heads 
nf  Its  projectors,  and  bury  them  in  its  ruins.     Every  one  acts  as  if  there  were  no  fear 
that  the  explosion  would  take  place,  while  he  is  in  danger.     Each  one  stretches  out  his 
hand  to  oraso  his  sharp  of  tliA  craniMnr'a  anr.:u  ...:>!.„.. . :j .i...    i:i._  r  •.  . 

-       '  V\" ~~ I"-.— J  r.,,,t-j^iL   aisy  mca  iiiai,  line  lUirv  muncv. 

It  may  turn  to  worthless  rubbish  in  his  hands.     A  general  infatuation  has  seised  the 
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minds  of  the  community,  and  each  one  grows  wilder  in  his  lunacy  from  listening  to 
the  ravings  of  those  around  him. 

"  '  In  the  meanwhile,  the  speculators  would,  indeed,  seem  to  have  discovered  the 
Midas  art.  Their  touch  turns  every  thing  to  gold.  They  are  all  getting  rich.  One 
buys  the  refusal  of  a  farm  for  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  is  intrinsically  worth.  He  sells  it 
to  another  for  a  large  advance  before  the  term  of  payment  has  arrived.  The  second 
sells  it  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth  ;  and,  in  this  way,  it  probably  passes  through  a 
dozen  hands,  before  the  first  instalment  of  the  original  price  is  paid.  Each  successive 
purchaser  fancies  himself  rich,  and  the  one  into  whose  possession  the  property  falls  last 
has  magnificent  plans  in  prospect,  and  thinks  that  he  is  the  richest  of  all.  But  pay-day 
must  come,  and  come  ere  long,  we  fear,  to  many  an  unprepared  speculator,  and  rudely 
wake  him  from  his  dream  of  fancied  wealth. 

" '  The  vast  and  sudden  increase  which  the  paper  circulation  of  this  country  has  under- 
gone within  the  last  eighteen  months  (from  103,692,495  dollars  to  140,000,000  dollars), 
is  the  cause  of  the  feverish  thirst  of  riches  which  the  community  now  exhibits  ;  and  what- 
ever shall  check  that  circulation,  and  turn  it  back  upon  the  banks,  will  arrest  the  disease, 
but  arrest  it  with  a  violence  that  to  many  will  prove  fatal,  and  give  a  fearful  shock  to  all. 
Paper  money  is,  to  the  people  of  this  country,  '  the  insane  root  that  takes  the  reason  pri- 
soner ;'  and  they  can  be  restored  to  sanity  only  by  withholding  such  stimulating  and  dan- 
gerous aliment.  As  it  now  is,  their  appetite  grows  by  what  it  feeds  on.  The  demand  for 
money  increases  with  each  succeeding  day  ;  and  every  new  loari  of  bank  credit  but  gives 
rise  to  new  projects  of  speculation,  each  wilder  and  more  chimerical  than  the  last. 

" '  The  effect  of  this  pervading  spirit  of  speculation  (or  spirit  of  gambling  of  the  most 
desperate  character,  as  it  might  more  properly  be  called),  on  the  morals  of  the  conimu- 
nity,  is  dreadful.  Its  direct  and  manifest  tendency  is  to  blunt  men's  moral  perceptions, 
and  accustom  them,  by  degrees,  to  acts  and  devices  of  traffic  which  an  honest,  unsophis- 
ticated mind  would  shrink  from  with  horror,  as  frauds  of  the  most  flagitious  dye.  It  creates 
a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  industry  ;  it  disiriclines  the  mind  from  the  gradual 
accumulation  in  some  regular  vocation,  and  kindles  an  intense  desire,  like  that  expressed 
in  the  prayer  of  Ortogrul  of  Basra,  '  Let  me  suddenly  grow  rich  !*  To  this  gambling  spirit 
of  the  day  we  may  directly  trace  the  most  of  those  prodigious  frauds,  the  discovery  of 
which  has  recently  startled  the  public  mind.  '  Startled  the  public  mind,'  did  we  say? 
The  phrase  is  wrong.  The  public  were  not  startled.  They  heard  the  stories  with  the 
most  stoical  indifference ;  and  if  any  exclamations  were  uttered,  they  conveyed  rather  a 
sentiment  of  commiseration  for  the  criminals,  than  one  of  detestation  for  their  stupendous 

C'lies. 

" '  But  the  day  of  the  madness  of  speculation  is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  time  must 
come,  nor  can  it  be  remote,  when  some  financial  or  commercial  revulsion  will  throw  back 
the  stream  of  paper  circulation  to  its  source,  and  many  a  goodly  vessel,  which  had  ven- 
tured too  boldly  on  the  current,  will  be  left,  by  its  reflux,  stranded  on  its  shores.  Circum- 
stances may  yet  defer  the  evil  day  for  a  while,  but  it  cannot  be  far  off.  A  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop,  or  any  one  of  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  trade  is  perpetually  liable, 
will  give  a  shock  to  the  widely  expanded  currency  of  the  country,  which  will  be  felt  with 
ruinous  force  through  every  vein  and  artery  of  business.  Woe  unto  them  in  that  day 
who  do  not  now  take  timely  caution.  Their  cities,  and  towns,  and  villages,  which  they  now 
are  so  fertile  in  planting,  as  if  they  thought  men  might  be  multiplied  as  rapidly  as  paper 
money,  will  remain  untenanted  and  desolate  memorials  of  their  madness,  and  the  voice  of 
sorrow  and  mourning,  instead  of  the  din  of  our  present  unreal  prosperity  will  be  heard 
through  the  land.'" 

How  very  applicable  are  these  remarks  to  the  railway  plague  of  1845,  in  Eng- 
land.    Mr.  Lee,  in  alluding  to  paper  securities,  says  : — 

"  Of  the  description  of  securities  referred  to,  and  for  the  most  part  created  by  one 
class  of  persons,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  possession,  through  banks  or  by  some  other 
contrivances,  of  the  property  of  other  persons,  there  must  have  been,  at  one  period— say 
from  1834  to  1841— some  thousands  of  millions  ol  dollars  in  existence  within  the  com- 
pass of  those  few  years— the  ultimate  effect  of  which  was  to  injure  all  the  bunks— to  ruin 
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a  majority  of  them— and  finally  to  transfer  from  the  most  industrious,  prudent,  economi- 
cal, useful,  and  productive  classes  of  the  nation,  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates  to 
the  most  imprudent,  reckless,  and  unprincipled  portion  of  it. 

«  Of  the  various  classes  of  citizens  who  have  suffered  from  this  vicious  system  of  bankine 
and  gambling— the  cotton  planters,  probably,  come  in  for  the  largest  share  of  the  losses— 
unless  the  manufacturers  of  cotton  maybe  considered  as  having  the  unfortunate  pre-emi- 
nence m  that  respect.  First,  in  the  enhanced  prices  paid  for  their  raw  material  and  for  their 
labour— consequent  upon  a  superfluous  and  fluctuating  currency.  Secondly,  in  the 
amount  of  bad  debts  on  the  sales  of  their  manufactured  goods.  Thirdly,  in  the  delusive 
appearances  of  prosperity  occasioned  by  a  redundant  currency— causing  artiHcially  high 
prices  for  goods,  and  leading  to  the  establishment  of  more  manufacturing  concerns  than 
the  real  wants  of  the  country  required— and  more  than  would  have  been  established 
under  the  more  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  a  sound  and  honest  currency.  The 
high  profits  gained  by  manufacturers,  at  periods  when  prices  were  unduly  enhanced  by 
the  action  of  an  expanding  and  expanded  currency— together  wiih  an  unnatural  demand 
for  goods  beyond  \.hc  paying  ability  of  consumers— induced  by  the  improvident  and  too 
extended  truslings  of  the  sellers  of  manufactures. 

"The  evils  we  have  described  are  the  natural,  if  not  the  inevitable,  fruits  of  a  vicious 
system  of  currency  ;— of  a  currency  issued  by  900  banks,  created  and  regulated,  if  regu- 
lated at  al  ,  by  thirty  states  and  territories,  managed  by  9000  directors,  who  have  the 
power,  and  who  exercise  it  too,  of  expanding  and  contracting  the  circulating  medium  at 
any  moment  and  to  any  extent,  they  may  deem  expedient,  and,  consequentiv,  of  causing 
great  variations  in  the  prices  of  commodities.  The  effect  of  their  operations  lead 
to  dangerous  speculations,  and  imprudent  and  dishonest  transactions,  and  producing 
what  are  termed  good  times.  The  reaction,  however,  must  come.  Then  come  the  fall  of 
prices,  stagnation,  depression,  discredit,  despair,  followed  by  commercial  and  monetary 
convulsions  and  revulsions  ;  suspensions  of  individual  payments,  failures  and  repudiation- 
sometimes  ending,  as  in  1814,  and  more  recently  in  1837,  in  the  failure  of  all  the  banks;' 
—of  those  institutions  which  are  allowed  the  privilege,  or  it  is  taken  by  them,  ofcirculat- 
tng\  50,000,000  dollars  of  paper  notes  on  a  reserve  of  coin  not  usually  exceeding  30,000,000 
dollars  or  40,000,000  dollars,  loith  an  engagement,  on  their  part,  to  maintain  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country  in  a  stable  and  sound  condition." 

Banks  of  New  Orleans. 


YEARS. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Circniation. 

Depoeiti. 

Rale  of  Specie. 

Sight  Gbecki 
on  New  York. 

dollara. 

6,790,331 
37,3-8,839 
51,234,158 
39,108,741 
63,393,371 
32,038,084 
36,835,610 
49,138,700 
40,861,143 
32,027,697 
18,634,884 
48,646,789 
49,226,189 
48,462,800 
43,157,791 
33,301,028 
3.5,443,442 
33,247,740 

dnllara. 
1,492,674 
2,828,904 
2,007,587 
3,108,'116 
2,729,983 
2,970,723 
3,987,6117 
2,847,487 
2,504,725 
2,525,969 
3,533,405 
3,160,243 
3,220,073 
3,406,304 
2,338,324 
2,296,231 
1,084,148 
1,208,450 

diillara. 
1,301,483 
5,114,082 
7,130,346 
7,909,788 
7,538,463 
4,734,739 
6,280,588 
4,341,333 
.5,326,785 
.5,804,130 
0,827,226 
6,443,783 
7,369,3.52 
8,234,171 
3,870,373 
4,033,102 
1,440,930 
1,733,114 

dollara, 

2.016  360 
7,106,628 
11,744,712 
li, 487,431 
7,426,468 
8,021,137 
7,0.57,161 
4,928,076 
0,118,651 
6,048,218 
6,070,065 
7,020,203 
7,271,283 
7,839,920 
4,912,252 

per  cent. 

8 
3 
4 

1 
3 

per  cent. 

1835,  June 

1836,  Auguat 

1838,  Murch 

1839.  <  October 

% 

1 840.  J anuAr V 

n 

s 

December • 

6 

1841.  Jatiuarv ■* 

1 

June 

1 

„     Occefuber 

5 

a 

1842,  Mari'h 

2,130,204              par 

4 

„     September.*... 

1 

1 

i 

The  capital  of  all  the  banks  in  New  Orleans  was,  in  1830,  4,665,980  dollars 
This  was  increased  to  39,943,832  dollars  in  December,  1837,  a  period  of  seven  years! 
This  capital  was  held  or  procured  as  follows  : 

D  11^  .  .  dnllara. 

I'rociired  m  Guropp,  moatly  on  tlio  credit  of  the  atate 20,725  080 

„  other  United  Sintea 0,945'7I0 

II      or  held  in  Louiaiana , 12,273  012 

Total  capits!  paid  up , ,    .■;o,p43_33i 

"This  capital  was  subsequently  increased  to  41,711,214  dollars.      The  increase 
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of  banking  facilities  at  this  rapid  rate  was  evidently  in  advance  of  the  real  business 
of  the  city,  which  in  the  same  period  had  increased  fifty  per  cent  only.  The  bank 
credits  constantly  accumulating^,  sought  other  than  legitimate  channels  for  their 
employment,  at  the  same  time  that  they  greatly  facilitated  speculators  in  obtaining  the 
means  of  operating  in  cotton — the  principal  article  of  export  from  New  Orleans.  The 
market  for  that  article  became  altogether  speculative  under  the  influence  thus  exercised  ; 
and,  by  a  singular  inversion  of  things,  the  rate  at  the  same  period  throughout  a  season 
would  always  be  higher  in  New  Orleans,  the  point  of  purchase,  than  in  Liverpool,  the 
principal  market  of  consumption.  If,  through  over-production,  or  an  untoward  state  of 
affairs  abroad,  the  market  was  checked,  a  long  chain  of  reclamations  and  discredit  fol- 
lowed, which  made  its  evil  influence  felt  throughout  the  union,  particularly  in  New  York, 
where  the  sterling  bills  were  mostly  negotiated.  The  failures  of  those  banks  were  very 
disastrous.  The  two  outer  columns  of  the  rate  of  specie  and  sight  checks  on  New  York, 
indicate  the  depreciation  of  the  currency  through  all  the  period  of  suspension  which  took 
place  iu  October,  1839.  Under  the  present  law,  the  banks  are  required  to  retain  in  their 
vaults  one  dollar  for  every  three  dollars  of  their  bills  in  circulation,  with  the  exception  of 
the  real  estate  banks,  which  are  allowed  ninety  days.  We  have  nere  then  an  outline  of 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  capital  has  been  drawn  into  banking  at  New  Orleans, 
and  been  sunk  by  the  inherent  vices  of  the  system.  In  all  sections  of  the  country  the 
same  general  features  have  and  do  exist.  All  that  capital  which,  during  the  undue  ex- 
citement of  the  years  subsequent  to  1832,  was  drawn  into  banking  by  the  operation  of 
speculation  in  raising  prices  and  creating  an  extraordinary  demand  for  money,  has,  in  the 
general  fail  of  properly,  ceased  to  exist,  leaving,  however,  active,  as  much  capital  as  is 
necessary  for  the  transaction  of  business.  The  quantity  of  money  required  for  the  inter- 
change of  commodities  may  be  illustrated  by  the  comparative  value  of  the  crops  of  cot- 
ton and  flour,  which  are  the  most  valuable,  for  the  years  1837  and  1838,  according  to 
the  average  market  value  for  each  year.  The  average  crop  of  cotton  for  the  last  seven 
years,  has  been  515,280,000  pounds,  and  of  flour  20,000,000  barrels."— -/Tm/K'*  Com- 
mercial Chronicle. 

Ohio  Banks,  September,  1842. 


BANKS. 


Bank  of  Zanesville 

II        Murikirigum 

Ohio  Life  and  Truat 

Pranklin  Banki  Cincinnati 

Columbian  Bank,  North  Liiibon. . ., 

Dayton  Bank 

Bank  of  Mount  PIrasant 

Wettern  Keaerre  Bank  

Commercial  Bank  of  Scioto 

Farmer*'    and     Mecfaanica'    Bank 

Steubenrille 

Franklin  Banki  Coiumbua 

Bank  of  Geauga 


of 


ToUl 


Bank  of  Sandusky 

I,       Woniler 

Laf«yctte  Bank  nf  Cincinnati  . 

Bank  of  Maiaillno 

Clinton  Banki  Coiumbua 

Bank  of  Xeuia 

,1        CircloTllIe 

„       Norwalk 


Total 

To  vjipira .... 

Grand  Total.. 


Loani. 


in,4oo 

lll$,HgH 

147,800 

947, «71 

90,007 

90,914 

.^3,.W5 

I70,M4 

34i|ig3 

178,897 
132,IOt 
I3tf,l6a 


174,401 
406.911 
«7.'i.07S 
147,394 
438,8.1A 
I33,A79 
313,304 
189,119 


2,778,1.')8 
S,ftI'J,»IS 


»,1I9I,173 


Specie, 


Circulation. 


5,300 

2,784 

61,4*7 

112,211 

16750 

13,099 

4,337 

30,331 

11,951 

63,447 

68,811 
9,997 


11,613 

7,771 

198,895 

10,890 

19.139 

19.127 

8,066 

10,154 

114|UBg 

tS,73S 

110,617 

17,710 


40l|48r 

40,017 
61,053 
53,414 
39,117 
58,863 
10,434 
41,215 
44,971 


373,095 
401,487 


165,629 

165,760 
179,279 

3'i,g30 
170,786 
1I0|I6I 

01,310 
103,017 

14,635 


I,I0«,90S 
663,615 


776,581 


1,774,533 


Depoaita. 


8,610 

17,163 

194,180 

140,851 

17,881 

1.411 

13.051 

11,240 

10,443 

53,g13 
97,681 
18,774 


367,136 

31,916 
45,149 
39,241 
37,391 
43,947 
41,161 
87,394 
00,489 


Charter  Ex- 
pire*. 


308.900 
367,136 


736,036 


Jan.  1843. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 

do. 
1814. 


May  1890. 
June  do. 
Jan.  I8,VI. 
Juno  Wfib. 
Jan.  1894. 
May  IH.w. 
do.  1855. 
Jan.   1850. 


According  to  this  return,   the  banking  of  Ohio,  in   1843,  as  compared  with  the 
highest  point  of  inflation,  January,  1836,  will  present  the  following  results: 


DATE. 

Banka. 

Loan*. 

Specie. 

Ciroulattoo. 

Depoaita. 

|g35 

number. 

31 

8 

doiUra. 
17,079,714 
1,778,258 

14,301,456 

3,014,g«6 
379,095 

doiurj. 

9,679,044 

1,108,908 

aoiiin. 
6,115,914 

1843 

368,000 

Oerreaic 

.... 

1,540,811 

8,566,736 

5,975,014 

real  business 
ly.  The  bank 
licls  for  their 

obtaining  the 
Orleans.  The 
lus  exercised  ; 
;hout  a  season 
Liverpool,  the 
3ward  state  of 

discredit  fol- 
in  New  York, 
inks  were  very 
9n  New  York, 
on  which  took 
I  retain  in  tlieir 
le  exception  of 
i  an  outline  of 

New  Orleans, 
»e  country  the 
the  undue  ex- 
le  operation  of 
ey,  has,  in  the 
:h  capital  as  is 
1  for  the  inter- 
B  crops  of  cot- 
>,  according  to 
the  last  seven 
-Hunt's  Com- 


Cbarter  Ex- 
pires. 

Jan.  1843. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 
do. 
1814. 


May  1850. 
June  do. 
Jan.  I8,')4. 
June  I8.t5. 
Jan.  1834. 
May  IH.W. 
do.  WM. 
Jan.   1830. 


pared  with  the 
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NoMBEB  of  Banks,  and  their  aggrer~te  Capital,  in  each  State,  at  three  Periods. 


BANKS. 

1830 

1839 

1843 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Capital. 

Nnmher 
of   Banks. 

Capital. 

Number 
of  Banks. 

Capital. 

Maine 

18 

18 

10 

66 

47 

31 

37 

IB 

33 

1 

6 

13 

9 

4 

dollars. 
2,050,000 
1,791,670 
432.623 

>0,420,000 
6,118,397 
4,485.177 

20,083.353 
2,017,009 

14,610,333 

33,000,000 

830,000 

6,230.495 

3,875,794 

6,671,100 

48 

38 

19 

118 

61 

31 

139 

26 

48 

1 

S 

31 

6 

6 

dollars. 
4,671,600 
2,939,508 
1,325.530 

34,483,600 
9,983.969 
8,806.204 

52,0-18,781 
3,822,607 

34,280,403 

33,000,000 
881,318 

10.52«,494 
1,708.074 

11,394,060 

37 

27 

7 

108 
62 
31 

131 
26 
35 

3 
11 
0 

a 

dollars. 

New  HampaUre 

Vermont 

Masaachuaetta   

3,913,000 

2,847,508 

397,810 

Rhoda  island 

Connecticut 

New  York '. 

New  Jersey 

32,631,000 
9.833.658 
8,580,393 

43.019,377 

FennsylTania*    

3,470,000 

United  States 

Oelawara 

18,794,230 

Maryland* 

881,618 

DiHltict  of  Columbia 

VirginiA 

6,850,000 

1,745,166 

10,130,000 

•  Sbtcd. 

CoMPABATivE  view  of  the  Condition  of  all  Banks  in  the  United  States,  near  the  Com- 
mencement of  each  Year,  from  1834  to  1840,  inclusive. 


BANKS. 


Whole  number  of  Batiks 
au(f  Branekea  in  opera- 
tion  


Capital  pnid  in 

Loans  and  discounts  ... 

Storks  

Real  estates 

Other  inrestments 

Due  from  other  banks 

Notes  of  other  banks  on 
band 

Specie  funds 

Specie 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Due  other  banks 

Other  liabilitie 

-Agg.egateof  hank  accounts 

Ditto  of  investments  sup- 
posed to  yield  income... 

Excess  of  such  ditto  be- 
yond amount  of  capital 
paid  in. 

AgEregale  of  deposits  and 
circuUlion , 

Ditto  of  deposits,  circula 
tion,  and  sums  due  by 
other  banks 

Do.  of  specie,  specie  funds, 
notes  of  other  banks,  and 
sums  due  by  other  banks 

Excess  of  immediate  Ha 
biliiies  over  immediate 
means 

Total  of  means  of  all  kinds 

Total  liabilities,  exclusive 
of  those  to  aCockholilers.. 

Ditto  of  the  banks  to  one 
another  

Ditto  to  all,  except  other 
banks  and  stockholders. . 

Net  circulation 


1834 


306 

dollars 

200.005,944 

324,1 10,499 

6,113.193 

10,850.090 

l,723..'i47 

37,320,645 

22,134,919 
36,641,733 

04,'839,570 
75,606,086 
36,602,293 

816,<>74,44l 

342,806,331 

142,800,387 
170,509,656 

197,108,849 

76,18r,3l7 

130,982.632 
418,932,648 

197,108,849 

76,086,857 

131,131,9113 
73,684,631 


1835 


704 

dollars. 

231.2.'i0,337 

363,163,834 

9,3I0,.W9 

11,140.167 

4,643,334 

40,084,038 

3i  086,301 

3,061.819 

43,937,625 

103,682,493 
83,081,303 
38,073,378 
19,320,473 

974,643,887 


1836 


713 
dollars. 

251,87.%392 

457,506,080 

11,709  319 

14,194,375 

9,075,836 

31,870,956 

33,115,138 

4.800,076 

40,010,594 

140,301,038 

115,104  440 

60,402,369 

23,909,334 

1,206,879,136 


1837 


300,136,804  493,383,000 

138,906,467  241,400,708 

186,773860  26!>,403,478 

123,748,438  303,807,847 

108,109,783  138,811,763 


117,570,655 

498,326,587. 

343,066,013; 

100,142,9171 

144,023,89c' 
82,606,194 


176.996,084 
633,196,763 

331,807,081 

134,394,462 

381,404,712 
108,I8.),U00 


788 
dollars. 

200,772,091 
525.113,702 
12,407,1 
10,064.451 
I0,433,ti30 
00,063,010 

36,533,527 

6,366,!W0 

37,015340 

140,183390 

137,397,183 

63  421,118 

36,S60.2S0 

1,372836,743 

667,010,893 


276,238,804 
376,683,075 

339,004,193 

139,479,277 

199,524,011) 
706,49C,I71 

375,564,482 

168,«18,6S6 

313,143,364 
112,6.53  363 


1838 


829 
dollars. 
317,636,778 
485,631,687 
33,908,604 
10,075,731 
34,104,117 
58,193,163 

24,964,237 
904,006 
36,184,112 
116,138,910 
84,691,184 
61.015.692 
60,093,670 
1,331,535,910 

361,760,319 


243,108  261 
200,830,094 

261,843,686 

119,347,438 

143,698,238 
704,358,577 

321,833,303 

14^,175,003 

««0,828,773 
91,174,633 


1839 


840 

dollars. 

327,132,612 

492,278,015 

36,128,404 

16,607,832 

38,352,348 

62,898,357 

37,373,966 

3,«12,S17 

45,133,673 

135,170,093 

90,240,146 

.').%13.\508 

63,946,248 

1,371,008,531 

873,366,569 


246,234,047 
226,411,141 

276,546,649 

129,016,563 

149,330,086 
702,383,122 

841,492,897 

133,406,831 

288,357,389 
107,798,039 


1840 


901 

dnilars. 

358,442,093 

462,896,533 

42,411,750 

39,181,919 

34,393,580 

41,140,184 

30,797,882 

3,623,874 

33,103,165 

100,968,373 

(3,696,857 

44,159,615 

43,^7  6, 18S 

1,230,293,796 

539,082,773 


300,640,080 
183,663,429 

226,836,044 

88,667,105 

138,157,939 
637,749,877 

270,100,227 

100,097,691 

370,100,130 
86,170,687 


Deposits. 


dsiUra. 
6,135,914 
368,000 


.\375,014 
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Retcrn  of  Banks  nearest  to  January. 


BANKS. 


Georgia 

New  Urlean* 

South  Carolina 

Uhio 

Indiana 

lllinoii 

Virginia 

Maine 

New  Yorit 

MaMacbniietta 

Connecticut 

Pennaylvania 

New  Jeney 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Bankuf  Mobile 

Banic  of  Mianouri.... 
Bank  of  Kentucky  .. 


Total. 


Increase  . 
Decrease  , 


January,  1841. 


Circulation. 


dollars. 
S,M  8,823 
6,443,785 
3,n0g,6l4 
3,584,341 
2,805,568 
3,105,413 
6,852,483 
1,734,390 
15,235,096 
9,113,881 
2,724,721 
7,080,120 
2,090,069 
2,520,843 

121,973 
36,073 

347,530 
1,918,101 


74,333,030 


Deposits. 


dollars. 

1,986,413 

3,094,730 

1,712,745 

1,038,681 

472,748 

109,545 

2,764,630 

733,834 

17,063,279 

7,257,410 

8,873,927 

5,340,200 

1,074,843 

3,130,970 

653,386 

961,369 

332,009 

394,364 


37,081,393 


Specie. 


dollars. 

1,300,694 

3,162,243 

1,6118,537 

1,052,767 

1,076,551 

529,640 

2,318,791 

269,792 

3,429,632 

2,991,804 

434,298 

2,100,000 

436,049 

1,556,026 

245,629 

303,048 

309,627 

481,530 


23,826,347 


January,  1844. 


Circulation. 


dollars. 

3,672,470 

1,416,934 

1,902,064 

2,234,420 

2,115,225 

none, 

4,873,239 

1,606,663 

16,335,401 

9,219,267 

3,628,569 

6,022,268 

1,578,635 

1,647,539 

537,239 

124,031 

1,073,090 

1,796,300 


44,806,414 
74.332,030 


Deposits. 


dollars. 
1,416,198 
5,564,685 
1,672,539 
603,377 
200,248 

3,374,863 

7,927,498 

39,026,415 

10,313,887 

8,293,238 

9,794,871 

1,190,880 

3,653,973 

963,233 

564,911 

1,230,589 

676,137 


29,526,036 


88,303,631 
57,081,393 


31,232,238 


Specie. 


dollars. 

1,646,106 

7,871,334 

709,803 

778,348 

969,306 

2,160,359 

233,769 
10,086,543 
7,298,818 

453,430 
6,389,320 

516,710 
3,329,365 
1,053,359 

613,739 
1,503,357 

893,998 


46,910,650 
35,830,347 


21,084,103 


We  have  under  the  head  of  New  York  given  statistics  of  the  bank  of  that 
state  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1843.  The  following  statements  and  tables 
include  all  the  statistical  information  which  we  have  been  enabled  to  obtain, 
down  to  the  close  of  the  year  1845. 

«•  The  state  of  the  currency  throughout  the  union,  as  a  great  whole,  has  been  in  a  most 
unusually  contracted  state.  Of  the  banks  in  eighteen  states,  reported  nearest  to  January, 
1844,  the  results  were  as  follows  : — 

dollars. 

Circulation 50,328,587 

Capital 148,090.486 

Nolesonband 10,737,224 

"Of  the  amount  of  notes  on  hand,  a  portion  were  checks  and  cash  items.  The 
nett  circulation  was  about  41,000,000  dollars,  or  near  3,000,000  dollars  less  than  the 
specie  on  hand— a  most  extraordinary  position  of  affairs,  and  eminently  indicative  of  the 
blight  which  in  the  past  few  years,  has  overtaken  paper  credits."— ""-'••  'T"™™— ' 

Review. 

Banks  of  New  York. 


dollari. 

Nett  circulation 39,491,363 

Specie 43.899,678 

iJSans 193,930,781 


-Hunt's  Commercial 


DESCRIPTION. 


Loans...... 

Specie 

Circulation 
Deposits 


November,  1844. 


dollars. 
61,514,129 
1 1,302,789 
17,213,101 
37,398,160 


August,  1844. 


dollars. 
71,643,929 
10,191,974 
18,091,364 
28,757,112 


NoTember,  1844. 


dollars. 

73,0!)  1,788 

8,968,093 

30,152,319 

30,301,622 


February,  1845. 


dollars. 
70,883,578 
6,893,236 
18,513,403 
25,976,246 


May,  1845. 


dollars. 
74,646,060 
8,118,324 
10,581,543 
28,425,967 


••  From  May  to  August  is  usually  the  season  when  travellers  and  traders  coming  to 
New  York  for"  pleasure,  or  to  buy  goods,  or  pay  old  debts,  bring  with  them  large 
amounts  of  money.  It  is  also  the  season  when  the  supply  of  foreign  bills  being  the 
least,  an  export  of  coin  springs  up  to  supply  the  deficit.  This  year,  however,  notwith- 
standing the  payment  of  2,500,000  dollars  New  York  state  stock,  due  July  1st,  and 
the  resumption  of  the  Pennsylvania  dividends,  the  remittances  are  much  less  than  last 
year.  This  arises  from  diminished  imports,  and  from  a  better  price  obtained  abroad 
for  cotton  sold,  as  well  as  for  increasing  quantities  of  general  farm  produce  sold  m  Eng- 
land, under  the  modified  tariff  of  that  country."— Hunt's  Commercial  Chromcle. 

Rates  of  sterling  bills  on  London,  and  of  sight  checks  on  New  York,  with 
the  receipts  of  specie,  and  specie  in  the  banks  of  New  Orleans  during  the  fol- 
lowing periods  of  1844  and  1845:— 
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DATES. 


. 

Specie. 

dollara. 

1,546,106 

7,871,334 

709,803 

778,848 

969,306 

«,160,359 

S33,7«9 
10,086,543 
7,298,813 

453,430 
6,389,320 

516,710 
3,339,363 
1,053,359 

613,739 
1,305,357 

893,998 

46,910,630 
33,830,847 

8 

21,084,103 

1844 

June  1 

July  1 

August  I  . .  • . 
September  1 . 
October  1.... 
Nofember  1. 
December  l.„ 


1845 
January  1  . 
February  ... 

March 

May 

June  4 


Sterling. 


J» 


8 
8 

84 

8 
?» 


per  cent. 


to 


a 

8! 
9. 
10 
9 
0 
9i 


0 
9 
9 


New  York  Checka. 


ReceiTed  Specie. 


per  cent 
to 


i 


»pr. 
pr, 
pr. 
pr. 
pr. 
diL 
dia. 


-dU. 

{dia. 
dia. 
dia. 
»pr. 


dollara. 

7,357,665 

7,670,703 

7,677,313 

7,727,333 

49,661 

303,405 

366,195 


<8S,733 

006,141 

1,319,136 

2,040,598 

2,148,918 


Specie  in  Bank. 

dollara. 
0,343,263 

8,234,393 


7,927,646 
8,583,981 
8,009,663 


7,619,980 
7,174,766 
7,234,462 
7,136,609 
6,831,168 


"FromJune,  1843,toJune,  1844,  the  rate  for  sterling  evinced  violent  fluctuations,  as 
well  as  the  rate  for  New  York  checks.  The  demand  at  New  Orleans  for  eastern  funds 
usually  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium  as  early  as  May  Ist;  at  which  period  in  1344, 
they  were  at  I  per  cent  premium.  This  year,  on  the  Ist  of  June,  they  had  only 
attained  ^  per  cent  premium.  The  receipts  of  specie  al  New  Orleans  are  also  much  less 
resulting  in  a  decline  of  the  amount  held  by  the  banks  of  that  city.  The  course  of 
trade  between  the  western  country  and  New  York  usually  turns  upon  New  Orleans. 
The  west  buys  its  goods  and  merchandise  of  the  northern  and  eastern  Atlantic  cities' 
and  sells  its  produce  to  a  great  extent  in  New  Orleans.  The  demand  for  northern  funds! 
at  New  Orleans,  is  therefore  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  purchases,  as  compared  with 
sales.  When  the  purchases  exceed  the  sales,  specie  usually  leaves  the  banks  of  the 
states  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and  descends  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  for  investment 
in  bills.  This  demand  for  bills  has,  in  1845,  been  less  than  during  the  two  previous 
years;  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  specie  of  the  New  Orleans  banks  has  decreased,  and 
spread  through  the  western  states  in  general  circulation,  improving  the  state  of  currency, 
and  promoting  the  soundness  of  the  western  trade.  The  west  has  been  a  good  deal  in 
want  of  a  circulating  medium  ;  and  that  circumstance  has  opened  the  door  to  the  cir- 
culation of  considerable  qi-antities  of  irregular  paper.  Of  this  description  were  the 
issues  of  some  of  the  Michigan  banks,  particularly  the  bankrupt  St.  Clair  bank.  In 
Chicago,  Illinois,  there  is  a  large  circulation  of  what  purports  to  be  checks  or  certificates 
of  deposit  upon  Wisconsin  insurance  companies.  In  Ohio,  the  want  of  a  sufficient 
supply  of  currency  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  of  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
of  that  state.  A  sufficient  number  of  banks,  under  the  state  bank  feature,  have  been 
organised,  to  constitute  the  state  bank ;  and  the  governor  has  issued  his  proclamation 
to  the  effect  that  some  concerns,  having  complied  with  the  free  banking  portion  of  the 
law,  are  authorised  to  commence  business  as  independent  banks.  The  probability  is, 
that  new  banks  will  multiply  under  the  loose  provisions  for  the  state  bank,  until  a  dis- 
astrous reverse  overtakes  the  whole.  That  branch  of  the  law  offers  greater  inducements 
to  irregular  banking  than  does  the  other  branch  of  the  same  law.  This  latter  is  a  copy 
of  the  New  York  free  banking  law  ;  in  relation  to  which,  a  most  startling  decision  has 
been  made  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York,  by  Judge  Bronson,  to  the  effect  that 
the  law  authorising  them  is  unconstitutional,  and  that  the  institutions  organised  under 
it  have  no  legal  existence.  The  conclusion  of  the  decision  of  the  learned  judge  is  as 
follows  : — 

"  «  We  are  then  brought  to  the  following  results,  all  founded — not  upon  mere  dicta 

but  upon  the  express  adjudication  of  the  Court  for  the  Correction  of  Errors  : 1.  It  is  the 

business  and  duty  of  the  court  to  examine  and  decide  whether  any  law  falling  within  the 
two-thirds  clause  of  the  constitution  received  the  requisite  number  of  votes  to  give  it  vali- 
dity. If  it  did  not,  the  supposed  law  is  utterly  void.  2.  Associations  formed  under  the 
general  banking  law  are  corporations  ;— and  3.  The  constitution  extends  to  all  corpora- 
tions. The  conclusion  is  obvious.  Having  examined  and  ascertained  that  the  general 
banking  law  did  not  have  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  either  house,  it 
follows  that,  so  far  as  it  authorised  the  forming  corporations  or  associations,  it  is  utterly 
void ;  and  the  banking  companies  which  have  been  organised  uudct  it  have  no  iega! 
existence.' 
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"This  decision,  should  it  be  sustained,  involves  the  most  important  consequences) 
in  order  to  estimate  which,  we  annex  the  following  table  : 

Banks  of  New  York,  distinguishing  the  Free  Banks.l 844-5. 


DESCRIPTION. 


83 

Corporata 

BBDki. 


Loans 

Real  Mtate 

Bondi  

Stock*  

Bank  fond 

Eapenies  and  over-dralta 

Specie 

Caah  itemi 

Bank-notes 

Sue  banks 


dollan. 

57,289,160 

3,317,714 

1,183,203 

4,170,933 

311,105 

548,709 

6978,035 

4,511,316 

1,B71,«)8 

7,173,823 


87,762,038 


63 

Free 

Bank*. 


Total,  148. 


dollars. 
16,610,740 
440,180 
3,134,421 
6,603,743 

191,280 
1,190,037 
1,536,212 

533,8?9 
1,393,990 


31,643,421 


DESCRIPTION. 


83 

Corporate 
Bank*. 


dollan. 
73,905,900  Capital 

3,9S7,903i  Profits 

4,419,633  Circulation 


10,773,678 
331,105 
730,960 
8,968,002 
e,04;,538 
8,605,037 
8,777,513 


110,407,348 


Due  states 

Due  canal  fund ... 

Depositors 

Individuals 

Banks 

United  States  .... 
other  items 

Total  liabiliUes. 


65 

Free 

Banks. 


Total,  148. 


dollan. 

31,391,460 

3,379.803 

15,114,686 

595,435 

1,314,790 

31,979,071 

463,448 

11,310,760 

3,011,757 

401,624 


87,763,034 


dollars. 

13,337,147 

1,033,437 

5,037,533 

91348 

310,763 
8,412,931 

339,470 
3,330,343 

774,304 

187,835 


31,644,431 


dollan. 

43,618,607 

4,414,330 

30,133,319 

687,373 

1,534,553 

30,30l,«n 

807,918 

14,431,103 

2,786,361 

589,469 


110,403,455 


Total  resources.... 

"The  interest  involved  in  these  existing  banks,  is,  it  appears,  near  32,000,000  dollars, 
or  rather  more  that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  whole  banking  interest  of  the  state,  m 
addition  to  which,  there  are  some  12,000,000  dollars  involved  in  free  banks  in  liquida- 
tion in  the  hands  of  trustees,  &c.  This  is  the  second  serious  difficulty  which  has  grown 
out  of  the  loose,  not  to  say  careless,  manner  in  which  the  state  constitution  is  trifled  with, 
in  the  formation  of  laws,  affecting  in  their  operation  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  state.  The  state  constitution  provides  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  be  required  to  any  bill  creating,  continuing,  or 
altering,  or  renewing  any  body,  politic  or  corporate,  or  for  the  appropriation  of  public 
money  to  a  local  or  private  purpose.  Notwithstanding  these  provisions,  some  5,500,000 
dollare  were  given  to  railroads  on  a  majority  vote,  and  a  bill  under  which  sixty-five 
banks  have  been  organised  with  reference  to  some  paper,  as  money,  passed  by  a  similar 
vote.  And  these  great  interests  are  now  declared  null  and  void  for  the  want  of  proper 
adherence  to  the  organic  law  of  the  state." 

STATISTICS  OF  THE  SAVINGS*  BANK  OF  NEW  YORK. 
"  According  to  an  official  copy  of  the  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Trustees 
of  the  Bank  of  Savings,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  1843,  laid  before  the  legislature 
March  8  1844,  it  appears  that  the  trustees  have  received  from  18,479  depositors,  trom 
1st  of  January  to  31st  of  December,  1843,  the  sum  of  1,157,682  dollars  50  cents.  The 
nature  of  drafts  paid   was   148,814  dollars,  and  the  amount  paid  out  was  950,286 

••The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  from  whom  deposits  were  received, 
and  the  amount  deposited ;  the  number  of  drafts  drawn  at  the  institution,  and  the 
amount  paid  out,  in  each  month  of  the  year,  commencing  in  .lanuary,  and  ending  iii 

December,  1843:  _     .         ,,......        e        .u 

"The  following  table  presents  a  general  view  of  the  institution,  trom  ttie  com- 
mencement of  its  charter,  in  July,  1819,  to  January,  1844:— 

Receipts. 


July,  1819,  to  July,  1834, 
„      1834,  to  Jau.    1830, 

Jan.  1830,  „  183.9, 
„       1835,         „        1840, 


5    years,  from  29,437  depositors 
rti  „  60,820  „ 

5  „  82,.'a5 

5  „  92,382 


1840, 
1841. 
1842, 
1843, 


1841, 
1842, 
1843, 
1844, 


0^ 

266,174 

1 

16,469 

1 

18,938 

I 

15,313 

1 

18,47» 

34t 


834,402 


dollan  cts. 

1,880,596  45 

3,461,915  53 

4,644,004  70 

^99 1,345  80 

15,938,633  47 

1,095,388  27 

1,223,910  80 

978,333  IS 

1,157,682  SO 

30,383,836  19 

18,786,480  87 


Deduct  amount  paid  to  346,910  drafts 

1,596,348  33 

Add  interest,  up  to  and  including  January  dlTidend,  1844 3.264.566  58 

3,860,014  Hi 


Total  due  to  depositor*  January  1st,  1844 
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"The  foreign,  as  well  as  the  domestic  exchanges,  have  during  the  past  year,  1844-5, 
evinced  a  remarkable  steadiness  ;  causing  them  to  assimilate,  in  a  very  great  degree,  to 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  between  the  nations  of  Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this  great 
regularity  in  price,  we  may  take  a  table  of  the  prices  of  Is  on  England  at  New  Or- 
leans, checks  on  New  York,  and  the  rate  of  sterling  at  New  York,  at  corresponding 
Keriods  throughout  the  year  ;— a!so,  the  quantity  of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  from 
Few  Orleans,  from  the  1st  of  September,  when  the  cotton  year  commences,  to  the  close 
of  each  month,  as  follows  ;— 

Comparative  Rates  of  Sterling,  at  New  York  and  New  Orleans. 


DATE. 


a 


1844 

Hay  I , 

_    Jane  1 , 

^^iulyl 

gi    Augiiit  1 

£  LSeptember  1... 

rOctober  1 

NoTember  I,. . 
Docember  !...< 


I 


Janatr;  1. 
February.. 
March.... 

May 

June  4 

lulyl 


ISt5 


COTTOK. 


balM. 

601  -ill 

746,614 

848,0M 

861,630 

89S,37t 

3M71 

74,786 

99,009 


378,440 
437,49S 
S33,839 
77\474 
899,768 
930,118 


TUBACCO. 


hogiheadi. 

37,633 

38,674 

86,941 

63,383 

81,340 

8,036 

4,394 

4,991 


8,390 
11,381 
13,433 
37,636 
34,861 
44,168 


NBW    ORLEANS. 


10    „    lOj 
9}  „    10 
9j  „    10 
0}  „      9| 
10 
9f 


"  Cotton  and  tobacco  form  the  basis  of  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  bills  with  which  the 
markets  are  supplied.  Therefore,  that  the  quantity  of  these  bills  offering  must  be  the 
greatest  at  those  seasons  when  the  cotton  goes  forward  most  freely — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
month  of  December,  when  200,000  bales  of  cotton,  worth  6,000,000dollars,  went  forward, 
the  supply  of  bills  must  have  been  very  much  greater  than  in  the  month  of  June,  when 
50,000  bales,  worth  1,500,000  dollars  only,  went  forward.  Most  of  these  bills  are 
sent  to  New  York  for  negotiation  ;  and,  by  that  means,  become  the  basis  on  which  the  do- 
mestic exchanges  turn,  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  In  the  winter  months,  therefore, 
when  the  largest  supply  of  foreign  bills  on  southern  account  is  selling  in  New  York,  the 
greatest  supply  of  drafts  on  New  York  is  created,  and  the  rate  falls  to  a  discount  in  the 
southern  cities.  In  the  spring  months,  when  southern  dealers  are  coming  north,  and 
payments  mature  for  goods  purchased  north  and  east,  on  southern  and  western  account, 
a  demand  springs  up  for  northern  funds,  which  raises  the  rate  to  a  premium,  as  observed 
in  the  table.  It  is  very  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  great  irregularity  in  the 
supply  of  bills,  the  price  has  maintained  a  uniformity  which,  perhaps,  the  exchanges  of 
this  country  never  before  exhibited,  for  so  great  a  length  of  time.  Two  important  in- 
fluences have  gradually  come  into  operation,  to  effect  this  result.  One  is  the  long  con- 
tinued abundance  of  money  in  England,  and  its  comparative  cheapness,  compared 
with  the  rates  obtainable  for  its  use  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  facility  of 
its  transfer,  by  means  of  sleam  navigation ;  and  also  the  increase  of  exchange  opera- 
tions with  the  continent,  by  means  of  which,  arbitrations  can  be  made  to  better  advan- 
tage, in  some  cases,  indirectly,  than  directly — thus  affording  a  check  upon  too  exorbi- 
tant a  demand  upon  any  one  point  ;  as,  for  instance,  knowing  the  price  of  continental 
bills  in  London,  which  are  sold  for  cash.  It  is  easily  ascertainable  which  will  be  the 
best  remittance  to  London,  a  sterling  bill,  or  a  bill  on  any  of  the  continental  cities — 
say  Hamburg.  The  price  of  Hamburg  bills  in  London  being  mks.  13.9^  shillings 
per  H.,then  the  difference  will  be  as  follows  : — 


13,000  marlu  banca  told  in  Loudon,  at  mka.  13.9}  ab.. 
Leia brokerage,  1-10  percent 

Proceeda  in  London 

Remitted  in  aterling 

Leu  intereat,  OOdaya 


£ 
1103 


d. 

II 

1 


jfllll  13 
9    5 


1102    6     10 


1103    6    10 


'!!!!  125.  Id.  at  4.79.  or  107:??^  co*t !"  N6W  Yc?l( ,, 
13,000  banco  marka  GOit,  at  38} 
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"  Thus  a  premium  equal  to  7.77  p^r  cent  on  sterling,  is  equal  to  354  for  marks  banco. 
An  advance  of  sterling  to  8  per  cent  would,  therefore,  make  the  marks  (remaining  the 
same)  the  best  remittance  to  London ;  and,  as  the  exports  of  produce  to  the  continent 
are  largely  on  the  increase,  the  material  for  these  arbitrations  is  greatly  increasing.  It  is 
also  the  case,  thitt  the  leading  London  houses  are  largely  connected  on  this  side  of  the 
water ;  and  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges  afford  far  too  profitable  a  means  of  employ- 
ing money,  to  allow  them  to  take  place  to  such  extent  as  formerly.  The  true  par  of 
exchange  between  New  York  and  London,  is  abotit  9|  nominal  premium.  It  requires 
however,  an  advance  to  near  lOJ,  before  gold  can  be  shipped  to  advantage.  When, 
therefore,  bills  are  scarce,  and  command  ten  per  cent,  at  a  time  when  money  is  worth  two 
per  cent  in  London,  and  six  per  cent  in  New  York,  it  is  evident  that  considerable  profit 
ii  realised  by  selling  at  ten  per  cent ;  employing  the  money  here  to  belter  advantage 
than  it  can  be  employed  in  Europe,  and  replacing  the  bills  when  the  crops  come  forward, 
at  a  difference,  perhaps,  of  one  per  cent.  These  are  powerful  influences  in  preserving  a 
steadiness  of  exchange,  and  are  the  reverse  of  that  system  formerly  practised  by  banks 
at  the  south.  Those  concerns  bought  bills  when  they  were  cheap,  and  held  them  without 
interest,  to  sell  when  they  advanced.  Hence,  unless  they  got  a  price  equal  to  the  accu- 
mulated interest,  with  a  profit  added,  they  lost  money.  Under  such  a  system,  the  fluc- 
tuations in  bills,  and  the  margin  between  the  north  and  south,  were  necessarily  greater 
than  when  individual  capital  is  applied,  as  now,  to  their  regulation. 

"The  fiscal  year,  for  the  federal  government,  closed  on  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  and 
the  revenues  are  about  5,000,000  dollars  less  than  the  estimates.  This  has  arisen  from 
the  diminished  imports;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  have  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the 
imports  of  last  year  were  in  excess  of  the  country,  at  a  time  when  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
duce necessarily  compelled  an  economy  in  purchases  of  consumable  goods,  beyond  that 
which  is  usually  observed  when  the  profits  of  planting  and  farming,  arising  out  of  high 
moneyed  prices  for  produce,  are  large.  Among  the  population  of  the  United  States, 
perhaps,  to  a  degree  greater  than  in  any  other  country,  the  enterprise  of  the  people  keeps 
pace  with  their  means ;  and  the  general  trade  of  the  country  fluctuates,  in  a  rapid  and 
marked  manner,  with  the  temporary  prosperity  of  the  leading  interests. 

"  The  bulk  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  derive  their  means  from  the  sale  of 
tobacco,  cotton,  rice,  and  farm  produce ;  all  of  which  depend  for  their  price  upon  the 
state  of  the  foreign  markets,  where  the  largest  proportion  of  the  surplus  is  consumed. 
The  tariff  of  1842  was  looked  upon,  by  very  many  of  the  friends  of  protection,  as  too 
ultra  in  its  nature  to  be  permanent ;  and,  as  such,  did  not  meet  their  entire  approba- 
tion. 

••  In  a  popular  government  like  our  own,  there  is  always  a  diversity  of  interests,  and  a 
variety  of  views  in  relation  lo  the  utility  of  leading  measures.  In  most  cases,  there  are 
real  benefits  derivable  from  legislation  on  commercial  subjects,  by  one  class  of  citizens, 
to  the  positive  injury  of  some  other  class  or  classes.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  subject  of 
legislation,  in  which  stability  is  of  greater  importance,  than  that  of  the  tariff.  In  con- 
structing a  tariff,  therefore,  which  shall  serve  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  of  the 
country  at  large,  permanency  is  the  quality  which  is  most  to  be  desired.  It  matters  far 
less,  in  the  long  run,  how  high  or  how  low  may  be  the  average  per  cent  payable  on  im- 
ported goods,  provided  that  rate  is  enduring.  All  classes,  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  not 
subject  to  change,  will  accommodate  themselves  to  its  practical  operation,  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  country  progress  steadily. 

'«  On  the  other  hand,  a  state  of  uncertainty  paralyses  the  enterprise  of  citizens,  stag- 
nates capital,  and  imparts  a  sluggish  movement  to  trade,  which  is  not  slow  to  evince 
itself  in  decreased  employment,  and  reduced  wages  to  the  working  many.  Hence  it  is, 
that  the  benefits  expected  from  any  commercial  measure,  of  a  radical  character,  rarely, 
if  ever,  flow  from  it.  No  matter  what  may  be  the  advantages  offered  to  the  employment 
of  capital,  in  any  particular  branch  of  industry,  if  the  constant  fear  hangs  over  the 
capitalist  that  those  advantages  may  be,  after  he  has  embarked  his  capital,  suddenly 
withdrawn,  before  he  can  reap  the  expected  profits,  or  even  be  remunerated  for  his  out- 
lay. In  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  he  chooses  rather  to  employ  his  funds  temporarily, 
even  at  a  less  profit,  until  the  future  holds  out  more  of  stability.    This  is  more  particularly 
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true  in  relation  to  those  benefit!  which  flow  incidentally  from  legislative  action  than 
V.  those  which  take  the  form  of  a  special  charter,  as  in  tfie  case  of  the  Ohio  bank  ai 
Notwithstanding  that  law  was  strictly  a  party  measure,  and  a  strong  opposing  parT, 
threatened  repeal  as  soon  as  it  became  a  law,  yet  numerous  banks  have  been  started 
undent;  because  those  banks,  thus  started,  will  have  a  legal  existence  up  to  the  period 
designated  by  the  law  under  which  they  were  authorised,  notwithstanding  that  the 
foraed**  '""^  ^       '   *"'^  ^'^^^""^  *"y   "***   institutions   from  being 

"The  slagnation  of  trade,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  incident  upon  a  renewed 
discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  will  doubtless  have 
a  marked  influence  upon  the  business  of  the  coming  fail.  There  seems  to  be  an  at- 
tempt making  to  continue  the  employment  of  banks  in  some  sort,  as  is  now  the  case 
under  the  act  of  June  17,  1844;  under  which  the  banks  give  a  required  security,  and 
trom  them  the  United  Stales  deposits  cannot  be  removed  without  sufficient  cause  as- 
signed by  the  secretary,  or  on  their  failing  to  comply  with  the  requisitions  in  relation  to 
security. 

"It  has  been  the  experience  of  the  English  government  and  people  (and,  in  matters 
of  finance  theirs  are  operations  of  a  magnitude  sufficient  to  form  a  guide  for  the  com- 
mercial  world),  that  the  mere  power  of  expansion  in  banking  institutions,  even  when  the 
ultimate  payment  of  every  individual  bill  is  in  nowise  jeopardised,  has  aa  influence  dele- 
terious to  commercial  and  national  interests;  and.   acting  upon   that  experience,  the 
government  has  positively  restricted  the  banks  of  the  whole  kingdom  from  exceedinir  a 
certain  amount  of  paper  issues.     It  is  not  that  there  is  danger  that  the  Bank  of  En.rland 
will  tail,  and  not  be  able  to  pay  its  notes,  that  government  has  positively  restricted  its 
credit  issues  to  a  point  as  low  as  14,000,000/.,  or  6,000,000Z.  below  its  usual  actual 
issues;  and  has  prohibited,  hereafter,  the  creation,  throughout  the  United  Kingdom    of 
any  bank  of  issue  whatever.     It  is  because  the  object  to  be  obtained   is  a  steadiness  of 
the  currency,  and  a  uniformity  of  its  action  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  all  the 
channels  of  business.     The  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing  the  volume  of  the  cur- 
rency at  will,  IS  the  power  of  altering  the  value  of  all  property  and  of  all  prices  as  well 
as  ot  raising  prices  in  one  branch  of  trade,  and  of  lowering  them  in  another,  by  with- 
drawing funds  from  one  quarter,  and  putting  ihem  out  in  another.     This  involves  an 
aggregate  loss  to  the  community  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  that  incurred  by  the  oc- 
casional  failure  of  an  isolated  bank,  in  the  payment  of  its  notes.     Hence,  althouo-h  the 
Bank  of  England  continues  to  be  the  recipient  of  the  deposits  of  the  government  as 
those  deposits  are  payable  promptly  out  again,  for  government  uses,  a  small  portion  of 
them,  only,  can  be  re-loaned  by  the  bank.     It  has  no  power  of  multiplying  them  by  the 
issues  of  Its  own  notes,  in  a  proportion  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  deposits  it  holds.     In 
the  United  States,  if  the  banks  were  banks  of  discount  and  deposit,  only,  the  use  of 
them  by  the  government,  as  depositories,  would  not  involve  any  serious  chano-es  in  the 
channels  of  employment,  for  any  considerable  sums  of  money.     As  the  case  stands 
however,  the  receipt  of  the  public  money  gives  to  the  government  bank  the  means  by 
which  It  extracts  specie  from  the  debtor  institutions.     It  then  has  it  in  its  power  to  mul- 
tiply that  specie  by  three,  in  its  loan  transactions.     Thus,  extensive  curtailments  take 
place  within  the  circle  of  the  debtor  banks,  and  an  equally  large  expansion  around  the 
government  depository.     The  effect  of  this  is  to  disturb  the  channels  in  which  the 
capital  of  the  country  is  usually  employed  ;  and  by  so  doing,  to  produce  great  evils 
In  general  estimation,  the  effect  of  making  the  public  dues  payable  in  specie,  only    is 
to  produce  a  decline  in  general  prices.     This  is,  no  doubt,  the  legitimate  effect  of  such  a 
measure,  if  put  m  operation  at  a  time  when  a  level  of  prices  exists,  and  which  has  re- 
sulted from  a  superabundance  of  credits,  based  upon  the  specie  called  into  action  by 
the  governnaent  demands.     Such  cannot,  however,  be  the  effect  when  prices  are  low, 
and   are  uninfluenced    by  the   presence  of  any  considerable  portion  of  outstandin? 
credits.  * 

"  In  England,  and  on  the  continent,  the  consumption  of  raw  produce  of  all  kinds, 
is  vastly  in  excess  of  what  has  been  the  case  for  a  series  of  years;  and  although  the 
fiops  are  so  proiiflc  as  to  alloril   unusual  supplies,  there  are  indications  of  advancing 
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prices,  consequent  upon  increased  consumption.  This  latter  circumstance  is  tliat  winch 
the  present  policy  of  the  British  government  is  avowedly  designed  to  encourage ;  and  a 
recent  announcement  of  the  premier  was  to  the  effect  that  it  had  succeeded  beyond  ex- 
pectation.  The  enhanced  consumption  of  raw  produce  in  England  is,  of  all  other  occur- 
rences, best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  United  States;  but  it  takes  from 
the  over-supplied  markets  here  that  surplus,  during  the  presence  of  which,  prices  cannot 
rise  healthy.  Ii  is  obviously  the  case,  that  the  wealth  of  all  people  consists  in  the 
quantity  of  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  of  industry,  that  they  are  enabled  to  enjoy. 
That  government,  therefore,  confers  the  greatest  benefits  upon  its  people,  which  allows 
the  labour  of  each  individual  to  procure  for  him  the  greatest  quantities  of  necessaries 
and  comforts." — Hunt's  Commercial  Chronicle, 


THE  SUFFOLK  BANK,  BOSTON. 

The  system  of  this  bank,  which  has  a  capital  of  1,000,000  doUars,  is  on  be- 
half of  an  association  of  banks  in  Boston,  to  receive  at  par  bills  of  any  of  the 
New  England  states,  which  shall  deposit  in  specie  in  the  Suffolk  bank,  a  certain 
sum  on  which  no  interest  shall  be  allowed,  end  before  drawing  out  which  fifteen 
days'  notice  shall  be  given.  Its  purpose  is,  in  fact,  to  arrange  the  exchanges,  and 
negotiate  at  Boston  the  bills  of  the  several  New  England  states,— and  its  profits 
arise  from  the  use  of  the  deposits,— while  other  banks  pay  interest  on  deposits. 

Pkices  of  Stocks  in  the  New  York  Market. 


STATES. 
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"  There  it  a  marked  depression  in  prices,  it  appears,  in  almost  all  descriptions ; 
which  iR  more  remarkable  in  stocks  of  the  character  of  United  States  six  per  cents  and 
New  York  city  and  state.  It  is  observable,  however,  that  the  last  quotations  for  United 
States  stocks  are  dividend  off.  This  price  for  United  States  stocks  yields  rather  less  than 
five  per  cent  for  the  money.  A  i.ew  loan  of  400,000  dollars  has  been  made,  however,  bv 
the  state  of  New  York,  under  the  law  for  preserving  the  state  credit,  at  a  rate  which 
fields  five  and  three-quarters  per  cent.  The  loan  is  a  six  per  cent  semi-annual  stock,  re- 
J  Jmable  in  IS-STand  was  taLn  at  102  dollar,  and  25  cents  for  170,000  doUars;  102 
douTrs^uul  30  cents  for  225.000  dollars  ;  and  103  dollars  and  25  cents  for  5000  dollars. 
^u^  ^\A  ..««!,.  ,.f  ihfi  «am«  time  and  tenor,  are  selling  in  the  market  at  six  per  cent  prc- 
in'ium!"  The  following  table  shows  the  whole  amount  of  the  present  debt  of  the  stale  oS 
New  York,  and  the  terms  on  which  each  debt  was  contracted  :—  ' 
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DESCRIPTION. 


Date  of  luuea. 


Redeemable. 


Erie  and  Cbaaplain, 


Total 

Oawegn  Canal 

tlayiig;'  and  Seneca.. 

Oswego 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  . 
Chemung • 


Crooked  Lake  . 

Chemung 

Chenango 

Crooked  Lake 
Chenango  


Black  River. 


Oeneaee  Valley 


Chenango 

Erie  Enlargement., 

Black  Rirer 

Krie  Kniargement. 

Black  River 

Oneida    „    

Chenango 

Krie  Enlargement. 


Black  River 

Geneiee  Valley  •  •  • 

Oneida  River 

Chenango  

Erie  Enlargement  ■ 
Chemung 


Black  River. 


Oeneaee  Valley  ••• 

Oneida  Lake 

Krie  Enlargement. 
Genesee  Valley  ... 


Total 

Preaarving  credit  of  state.. 


1817 
1818 
1819 
1819 
Jan.  ISaO 

Feb.  1820 

Ang.  1820 
1821 
1 822 

Sept.  1822 
Oct.  1822 
1822 
1823 
1823 
1824 

Not.  1824 
182S 


ISM 

1826 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1831 
1833 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1836 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1838 
1838 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1839 
1889 
1840 
1840 
1840 
1840 
IB40 
1840 
1841 
'PU 
1811 

i<x;i 

1841 
1841 
1841 
1842 
1842 


1842 

1843 

May,  1843 

1843 

1844 

Sept.  1844 

June,  I84n 

1849 

1845 


1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
1837 
July.  1845 
1849 
1849 
1845 
1845 
1845 
1841 
1846 


1846 
1840 
1846 
1849 
1830 
1850 
1850 
1850 
1846 
1850 
1845 
1845 
1849 
1855 
1890 
1850 
1860 
1800 
1860 
1855 
1890 
1855 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1854 
1898 
1898 
1858 
I860 
18.^3 
1860 
1860 
1860 
1858 
1860 
1858 
1851 
1800 
1860 


1848.9 

1860 

18G0 

1800 

1862 

1862 

1852 

1852 

1892 


Terms. 


par. 

4,52  pr. 

14  a  2,68  pr. 

par. 

par. 

1  prem. 

7)  a  8  pr. 

e  a  6,09  pr. 

1,29  pr. 

7.10  pr. 

2,64  dis, 

7,32  pr. 

1  a  6,90  dis. 

9,36  pr. 

4  a  9,96  pr. 

par. 

par. 


par. 

6  pr. 

par.  a  2,26  pr. 

par. 

10,38  a  11  pr. 

15,10  pr. 

17,51  pr. 
15,91  pr. 

ei'p'r. 

i  a  3  pr. 

7,10  pr. 

2  a  6,82  pr. 

9  a  7,91  pr. 

par. 

par. 

,  IS  a  II,   18  pr. 

par. 

1-5  a  I  pr. 

3  pr. 

par. 

par. 

par. 

«4pr. 

par. 

9  a  15|  dis. 

9  dis. 

9  a  15}  dis. 

9  dis. 

91  dis. 


Rate  of  In. 


9 


far. 
5}  dU. 

I^dia. 

par. 
151  dis. 

par. 

par. 

par. 


par. 

21  pr. 

6  40  pr. 

6,69  pr. 

1,51  pr, 

par. 
2,30  pr. 
3,26  pr. 
2,29  pr. 


Grand  total  Iksups 

Redeemed  to  July  1,  1845 


6's 
n's 
6's 
6's 
6's 
6's 
6's 
9's 
6'a 
6'a 
j'a 
6'a 
S's 
6's 
S's 
5's 
Os 


9's 
S's 
6's 
S's 
S's 
6's 
5"« 
S's 
S's 
S's 
6's 
Ss 
S's 
S's 
S's 
S's 
S's 
S's 
6's 
5's 
S's 
S's 
Vs 
S's 
S's 
6's 
S's 
S's 
6'a 
S's 
S's 
6's 
S's 
6's 
S's 
tt's 
.Vs 
S's 
6's 
6's 


7's 
6's 
6's 
&t 
9's 
S's 
G'a 
6's 
6's 


New  York  aUte  debt,  July.  184S  . 


Amount. 


dollars. 
200,000 
200,000 
376,000 
25,000 
130,000 
300,000 
203,900 

1,000,000 
600,000 
250,000 
200,000 
300,000 
896,000 
300,000 

1,118,271 
490,000 
270,000 

7,739,771 

227,000 

190,000 

210,000 

87,000 

190,000 

140,263 

100,000 

29,737 

100,000 

20,000 

900,000 

675,000 

829,969 

69,030 

316,247 

292,090 

1,978,526 

21,474 

92,632 

1,000,000 

23,200 

3,000,000 

208,663 

25,000 

20,000 

600,000 

2,226,919 

250,000 

556,379 

2S,000 

20,000 

300  600 

1 14'398 

33.682 

26,706 

10,000 

56,379 

90,000 

8,5(10 

10,000 

22,185.986 

8,647.'»» 

320,000 
150.000 
150,000 
636,000 
100,000 
229,000 
6,000 
170,000 


27.908,125 
7,717,611 


19,790.914 


<'  This  is  the  direct  debt  of  the  state.  There  are,  in  addition,  some  .5,500,000  do!- 
lars  New  York  stock  issued  in  railroad  and  canal  companies,  some  of  which  the  state  is 
aircady  burdened  with,  it  Wiii  be  obtefvcu  liiat  itic  tcfnis  On  whicii  Nc;v  York  has  bccii 
able  to  borrow  money,  have  varied  greatly  during  the  twenty-eight  years  since  she  first 
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AMERICA. 


becap-e  a  borrower.     In  the  years  1830—1833,  she  obtained  as  high  as  fifteen  and  a  half 
per  cent  premium  for  regular  issues  of  five  per  cent  stock,  twenty-two'years  to  run.     Such 
an  enormous  price  for  stocks,  in  this  cou.itry,  naturally  led  to  their  extensive  manufac- 
J."o«  L«"^^«  ,  n     °        business,  it  was  overdone.     Since  that  time,  the  creation  of  some 
230,000,000  dollars  of  public  stock,  state  and  city,  has  taken  place.    Under  these  circum- 
stances. It  IS  to  be  expected  that  the  price  of  stocks  would  rule  low.     It  is,  however,  to  be 
taken  into  account,  that  prices  of  all  commodities  are  low,  profits  of  business  are  small,  and 
the  number  of  enterprises  demanding  extraordinary  capital  fewer  than  formerly.    Hence,  it 
would  naturally  follow  that  money  would  seek  stocks  for  investment  to  a  greater  extent 
than  in  those  years,  when  a  speculative  feeling,  pervading  all  classes  of  business,  induced 
a  demand  for  capital,  even  in  the  smallest  channels  of  business,  to  invest  in  extraordinary 
operations,  apart  from  the  regular  business  of  the  operator.     It  is  true  that  the  railroad 
speculation  in  the  New  England  states  has  gone  on  to  a  surprising  extent,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  it  of  that  wildness  that  marked  bank  speculations  in  former  years;  and,  after 
all,  the  amount  of  capital  to  be  expended  in  the  projected  railroads  of  the  five  New  Eno-. 
land  states  is  small,  compared  to  the  actual  wealth  of  that  section  of  the  country,  the 
object  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied,  and  the  sources  whence  it  will  mostly  be  drawn      The 
roads  projected,  are  nearly  all  well  located.     It  is  true  that,  in  some  cases,  parallel  lines 
are  laid  out;  but  they  are  in  sections  of  the  country  densely  populated,  connectin"-  im- 
portant interests.     The  legislature  of  Connecticut  has  graii'ted  a  charter  for  a  mon  im- 
portant link  in  connecting  the  great  New  England  web  of  railroads  with  the  city  of  New 
York.     We  allude  to  the  Hartford  and  Danbury  railroad  running  forty  miles  from  Hart- 
ford, to  strike  the  New  York  line  at  or  near  the  boundary  of  West  Chester  and  Putnam 
counties.     The  capital  is  fixed  at  2,000,000  dollars.     The  route  is  through  the  largest 
and  most  wealthy  manufacturing  towns  of  Connecticut,  forming  a  connexion  with  the  Har- 
lem, the  means  of  communication  between  New  York  city  and  the  great  eastern  districts 
This,  with  the  Erie  and  Harlem  roads,  will  require  10,000,000  dollars  in  a  year  or  two 
and  the  eastern  roads  may  require  15,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  2,500,000  dollars 
that  Boston  will  require  for  het  water-works.     The  whole  may  form  an  amount  equal  to 
30,000,000  dollars,  to  be  expended  in  two  or  three  years.     This,  it  will  be  observed    is  an 
operation  far  different  in  its  results  from  that  of  investing  large  sums  in  bankino-;  which 
with  the  credits  of  those  concerns,  are  loaned  out  to  speculators,   and  sunk  in  baseless 
undertakings,  that  leave  no  valuable  equivalent  for  the  outlay.     In  the  present  slate  of 
this  country,  the  construction  of  a  railroad  establishes  a  property,  the  value  of  which 
must  constantly  be  enhanced,  as  the  country  progresses  in  population  and  wealth. 


A  Table  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Notes  of  the  Several 
as  compared  with  the  Notes  of  the  City  Banks  of  New 
culated  as  the  Par  Standard  of  the  Currency  in  August, 


Banks  of  the  United  States, 
York  J  the  latter  being  cal- 
1845. 


N««  York  City  Bank pir 

Clinton  Biiiik,  New  York  City.. .   I  illi 
Cninmi'ri.ial    Baak,  New  Yoik, 

Ci>y I  di* 

Agricultural  Bank  uf  Herkimer 

5-8  dia 
Albany  City  Bank,  under  100  dra 

6-gdla 
Albany  Exchauie Bank,  Albany.,  par 

Amenta  Bank,  Leedsvillu A-H  dia 

Atlantic  Bank,   Brooklyn par 

BalUton  Spa  Bank,  Ballatan  Spa 

.1  H  dia 
Bank  of  Albany,  under  50  dra  3-8  dia 

Bank  of  Albion,  Albion S-8  dia 

Bank  of  AiticH,  Buffnlo S-!idiii 

Hank  of  Auburn,  Auburn----  A-H  dia 
Bank  of  Brorkporl,  Brockport.  !t»  dia 

Bank  of  Buinilo,  BufT^Io 3-8  dia 

Bank    of   Ci-ntral    Now    York, 

I'ticj ft-8  dia 

Hank  of  Chenango,  Norwii  li. .  .1-8  dia 

Bunk  of  Ciirniug,  CominK 3-8  dia 

Bank  of  Uanariile,   Livingaton 
ntid  Co is  aii 


Bank  if  tieneaee,  Batavia S-8  dia 

Bank  of  Geneva,  Gent  va A-8dia 

Bank  of  ilhaca,  Itliaca 5-8  dia 

Bunk  of  Kindirlinok,  Kinderhook,.par 
Bank  of  Lauainburg,   Lanaiu- 

.bu'g... ; j.8dia 

Bank  of  Lowrille,  Lnwvillu...  6.8  dia 

Bnnkif  Lyoiia,  f,voni I  dia 

Bank  of  Monme,  Uochestcr.  . .  ft-8  dia 

Bank  of  NowburK,  Ni-wburn par 

Bank  of  New-Kocbelle,   New- 

Kochello B-8  dia 

Bank  of  Orange  County,  Goahen 

„     .  6-8  dia 

Bank  of  Orleana,  Albion 3-8  dia 

Bank  of  Owenn,  Oweuo 8-8  di> 

Bank  of  I'oughlieepaie,  Pough- 

kfepsie, par 

Bank  uf  Rocheater,  Rocheatcr 

.V8  dia 

Bank  of  Home,  Rnmo S-N  dia 

Bank  uf  Sulina,  Sulina S-8  dia 

Bunk  of  Silver  Creek,Cbataui|ue 

..C".--- S-8  dia 

UaoS  uf  SyiMcuae,  Syracuie, ,    6-8  dia  { 


Uauk  of  Troy.rroy,  under  SO  dra 

Bank  of  Utica,  Utica U  uil 

Bank  of  Vernon, Vernon A.»  dii 

Bunk  of  Waterford,  Waterford  3-8  dii 
Bank  of  Watertuwn,  Watertown 

Bank  of  Waterville,  Waterville*'  ''" 

Bank  of  Whitehall,  Whitehall  M  di*! 
Bank  of   Wliiteatown,  Unrida 

Co ^_g  jj[_ 

Black  River  Bunk.Walcrtown  3-8  dii 

Brooklyn  Hank,  Brooklyn par 

Broome  Cd.  Bank,  Brinohamp- 

too 3-8  Jli 

Canal  Bank ,  Albany ].g  j|, 

Canal  Bank  of  Luakpori,  l^k- 

port 3-9  dii 

Calakill  nank,CatikiU  p,r 

Cayuga  County  B^nk,  Aulmrn  H.H^li 
Cenlral  Hank  h(  Cherry  Valley  3-8  dii 
CbatauqueCo.  Bjuk,JanieBlown 

S-Sdis 

tJliemung  Canal  Bank,  Blinira  li-H  dii 
(contlHueil) 
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,'rroy,  under  90  dm 
,1.1  '■'  ""i' 

lOD.VernoD A-H  dU 

trford,  Waterford  3-11  dii 
rtuwo,  VVatertown 

eTrille,  Waterville 

S-8  db 
»eb»ll,  Whitehall  8-8  dii 
liteitowD,  Unrida 

Mdii 

lUnkiWalcrtown  9.8  dii 

ik,  Urnoklyn par 

lank,  BriDghamp. 

.  • Mdli 

kjbsiiy ].8dlt 

II  Ijuokpori,  l«ck- 

■••• S-9di. 

.  <-«i"klU  p,r 

V  B^nk,  Aiiliiirn  H.H  dli 
H(  Cherry  Valluy  3-8  dii 
Ujuk.Jaiotfiiiown 

lal  Dank,  Blmirj  li-8  dU 


Clinton  Co.  Bank,  Platlaburg...  l  dia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Albany..  fi.g  dia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Buffalo....  I  dia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Oswego. . .  1  dia 
Commercial  Bank  of  Rochtater  5-8  dia 
Commercial  Baok  of  Troy.. ..   3-8  dia 

Delaware  Bank,  Delhi 8-8  dia 

Drovera'  Baok,  Ulean 5-S  dia 

Uutcbeta  Co.  Bank,  Polceepsie...  par 
Eaaex  County  Bank.  Keeaeville  5^  dia 
Exchange  Bank  of  Buffalo....  6>8  dia 
Exchange  Bank  orGeneBee,Alex 

Exchange  Bank  at  Lockport. .  6-8  dia 

Parmera'  Bank  at  Ualone 5-8  dia 

Farmera*  Bank  of  Amaterdam  5-8  dia 
Farmera'  Bank  of  the  City  of  Troy  par 
Parmera' Bank  of  OeneTa.GeneTa 
D  .  _     .  6-8  dia 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Rudaon par 

Farmera'  Bank  of   Orange  Co. 

Warwick 5-S  dia 

Farmera  Bank  of  OrIea■^Gaine8 
r,  5-8  dia 

Farmera'  Bank  of  Penn  Yan..  5-8  dia 
^ir^"'  """*   DioTtra*  Bank, 

BuITbIo 5-8  dia 

Farmers'    and  Drovera'    Bank, 

„8<»n" par 

Farmera'    and     Mani.:ac»srers' 

Bank,  Poughkeepaie par 

Farmera'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 

Qenesee,  Batavia 5-8  dia 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank 

of  Ogdenaburif,  Ugdensburg  6-8  dia 
Farmera'  and  Mechanica'  Bank 

of  Rochester ^.g  dia 

Fort  Plain  Bank,  Fort  Plain..  64dia 
Geneaee  County  Bank,  Leroy  3-8  dia 
Hamilton  Bank,  Madison  Co..  10  dia 
Herkimer  County  Bank,  Little 

"alia 8  8  dis 

Highland  Bank,  Newburg par 

Howard  Trust  and  Banking  Co. 

uTroy.......... 3sHb 

Hudson  Hirer  Bank,  Hudson....  par 
James' Bank,  Saratoga  Co....  6-8 dia 
JelfenonCounty  Bank.Watertown 
„,  3-8  dia 

Kingston  Bank,  Kingston,  Vlater 

Co _jj, 

Lewis   County  Bank,    Marlins'-'" 

burgh...     3.8  di, 

LiTioKston  County  Bank,  Geiie- 

,•*« ••••• 6-8  dia 

Lockport  Bank  and  Truat  Co., 

Lockport... 5^d|, 

Long  Island  Bank,  Brooklyn....  par 
Luther  Wright's  Bank,  Oswego 

MadiaunCounty  Bank.Caxinovia 
„        -    ^  6-8  dia 

Manufacturers'  Bank,  Clater. .  4-8  dia 
Mechanics'  and  Farmera'  Bank, 

Albany,  under  60  dra 3-8  dis 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Schenectady 

».      V     .  .„  S-«dls 

kerchanta' Bank,  BulTalo 6-8dia 

Merchants'  Bank  at  Canandaigua 

•>      .         .  6.8  dia 

Herohanta'  and  Parmen'  Bank, 

Ithaca 6-8  dia 

Merchanta'  and  Farmera' Bank, 

Putnam  Co J-8dia 

Meichanta'and  Hechauioa'Bank 

xitlj?^-.i S-Sdls 

Middletnwn  Bank,  Orange  Co.  3-8  dis 
MobawkBank,  SchenecUdy..  3-8  dia 
Mohawk ValUy  Bank,  M.Village 
u     .  6-8  dia 

Montgomery     County      Bank, 

ltf:-v**r*f S-*""' 

New  York  Stock  Bank,  Dorhan 

f\  J       .  6.8  dis 

Ogdanabwrgh    Bank,    Ogdana- 

/111   '•''•; »-»dto 

"iiTer    Lee    and    Cumpany'a 
Bank.  n..«wi«  "•i~uj  .  _ 

VOli.  II. 


Onondaga  County  Bank,  Syra- 
cuse...  6-3dis 

Oneida  Bank,  bllca 6-8  dia 

Oiiurio  Bank,  Cauandagiia...  5-8  dis 
Ontario  Hank  (Branch)  pay  at 

Clica 5-S  dis 

Oswego  Bank,  Owego IS  dis 

Otsego  County  Banl,  Cooper* 

town 6-8  dis 

Palmyra  Bank,  Wayne  Co....  6-8  dis 

Patchin  Bank,  Buffalo S-8  dis 

Pine  Plains  Bank,  Dutchess  Co. 

6-8  dis 

Powell  Bank,  Newburg par 

Prattoville  Bank,  PratuvUle par 

Rocheater  City  Bank,  Rochester 

„    ,  5-«  dis 

Sacke't's  Harbour  Bank,   Sac- 

kett's  Harbour 6-8  dis 

Saratoga  County  Bank,  Water- 

„fofd 3-8  dis 

Schenectady   Bank,    Schenee- 

„  t«<iy 3-8  dU 

Seneca  Co.  Bank,  Waterloo...  5-8  dia 
State  Bank  of  New  York,  Buf- 

„^«lo-; 7S  dis 

Stateii  Island  Bank,  Port  Rioh- 

.•nond 50  dia 

Stuben  County  Bank,  Bath...  5-8  dia 
St.    Lawrence  Bank,    Ogaden- 

bnrg 70  jis 

Suffolk  County  Bank,  Sag  Har- 
bour   5-8  dia 

Tannera'  Bank,  Catakill par 

Tumpkin'a  County  Bank,  Ithaca 

5-8  dis 

Troy  City  Bank,  Troy 3-8  dia 

Ulster  County  Bank,  Kingston  ...  par 
Unadilla  Bank,  OtKego  Co....  5-8  dis 
Warreu  County  Bank,  Johni- 

.burg 5-8  dig 

Waahington  County  Bank,  Union 

Village 6-8  dis 

Water* leit  Bank,  WestTr.iy...  1  dis 
Westchester     County     Bank, 

Peekskill p,r 

White's  Bank,  BuffUo S-g  dia 

White  Plaina  Bank,  Westches- 

„,««'■  Co 8-8  dis 

Wooater  Sherman's  Bank,  Ua- 

tertown 6-8  dis 

Tates  County  Bank,  Penn  Yan 

6-8  dia 

MAINE. 
Agricultural  Bank,  Brewer....  —  dia 
Bangor  Commercial  Bank,  danger 

—  dis 

Bank  of  Old  Town,  Orono fraud 

Hank  of  Portland,  Portland...  —  dis 
Bank  of  Westbrook,  Weslbiook   3  dis 

Calais  Bank,  Calais lo  dis 

Central  Bank,  Hallowell 6  dis 

Citiiens'  Bank,  Augusta fraud 

City  Bank,  Porlland —  dis 

Kxchange  Baok,  PorUand  ....  —  dia 

Frankfort  Bank,  Frankfort fraud 

Georgia  Lumber  Co.,  Portland,  broken 

Globe  Bank,  Bangor fraud 

Idifayette  Bank,  Bangor —  dis 

Maine  Bank,  Portland —dis 

Mercantile  Bunk,  Bangor 6dis 

Neguemkeag  Bank —  dis 

Oxford  Bank,  Pryboorg ft'aud 

Kt.  Croix  Bank,  Calaia —dia 

Union  Band,  Brunswick -   dia 

Washingtoii  Co'iuty  Bank,  Calaia  dia 
OOier  Banka  in  the  Slate. ...  S-8  dia 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Ciaremoot  Bank,  Claremonl .. ,   6  dia 

Concord  Bank,  Concord 6  dia 

Grafton  Bank,  HaTerbill lo  dia 

Other  Banka  in  the  State  ....  1-4  dis 

VERMONT. 
Bank  of  Bennington,  Bennington 


_    .     .„     ...         -  «• 

iiaas  01  St.  Aioans,  3C.  aidmu..  i  dis 

7i 


Bank  of  Windsor,  Windsor....  —  dia 

Essex  Bank,  Guildhall _  dis 

Other  Banks  in  the  State 1-4  dia 

MASSACHUSEITS. 

American  Bank,  Boston —  dia 

Amherat  Bank,  Amherst —  dis 

Chelsea  Bank,  Chelsea —  dia 

Cuhannet  Bank,  Taunton  ....—dia 

Commercial  Bank,  Boston -  dis 

Commonwealth  Bank,  Boston  .broken 

Franklin  Bank,  Boston broken 

Pulton  Bank,  Boston broken 

Hancock  Bank,  Boston brokeu 

I^fayette  Bank,  Boston broken 

Middlesex  Bank,  Cambridge...  6  dia 
Newburyport  Bank,  Newbnry- 

„PO/t —  dis 

Norfolk  Bank,  Roxbury broken 

Phoenix  Bank,  Charlegtown  ..  60  dis 
Other  Banks  in  the  State  ...  1-4  dia 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Freeman's  Bank,  Bristol  S  dia 

Pascoag  Bank,  Pascoag  Village 

Providence  County  Bank,  Smith- 

„fiel<> S  dia 

Rhode  Island  Agricultnral  Bank, 

Johnston 10  dis 

Other  Banks  in  the  State 1-4  dia 

CONNECTICUT. 
Bridgeport  Bank,  Bridgeport.  1-4  dia 

City  Bank,  Newharen 1-4  dis 

Connecticut  Bank,  Bridgeport  1-4  dia 
Connecticut     River     Banking 

Ciimpany 1-4  dis 

Danbury  Bank,  Danhnry 1-4  dia 

Easit  Haddam  Bank,  Haddam.  1-4  dis 
Exchange  Bank,  Hartford....  1-4  <!is 
Fairfield  Co.  Bank,  Norwalk..  1-4  dia 
Farmers'  and  Methanic-a'Bauk  1-4  dis 

Hartford  Bank,  Hartford 1-4  dis 

HouaatonlcR.R.Co.,Bridgeport  1-4  dis 
Jewett  City  Bank,  Jewett  City  1-4  dia 
Mechanics'  Bank,  Newbar  n.  1-4  dis 
Merchants' Bank,  Norwich...  1-4  dis 
Meriden    Bank,  5   dollars  and 

over par 

Middlesex  Co.  Bank,  Middle- 
town 1-4  dis 

Middletown  Bank.Middletown  1-4  dis 

Mystic  Bank,  Mystic 1-4  dia 

New  Haven  County  Bank,  New 

Haven 1.4  dia 

New  Haven  Bank,  New  Haven  1-4  dia 
New  London  Bank,  New  Lon- 

^.don 1.4  dis 

Norwich  Bank,  Norwich 1-4  dia 

Phoenix  Bank,  Hartford 1-4  dis 

Qninebaugh  Bank,  Norwich..  1-4 dia 
StoningtonBank.Stoninglon..  1-4  dia 

Stamford  Bank,  Stamford 1-4  dia 

Tliames  Bank,  Norwich 1-4  dis 

Thompson  Bank,  Thompson  . .  1-4  dis 
Tolland  Co.  Bank,  Tolland....  5-8  dia 
unina  Bank,  New  London  ....  1-4  dia 
WhatlingBank,  New  I.K)ndou.  1-6  dis 
Windbam  Bank,  Windham  ..  1-1  dis 
Windham  Co.  Bank,  Brooklyn  1-4  dia 

NEW  JERSEY. 
Belvidere  Bank,  under  10  dirs  3-8  dia 
B-irlington  Co.  Bank,  Medford  1-3  dia 
Cumberland  Bank  of  New  Jer- 

aey,  Bridgeton l-adia 

Commercial   Bank,    Perth  Am- 

boy,  under  10  dollars I-S  dia 

Farmers'  Bank  of  New  Jersey, 

Mount  Holly l-3dis 

Farmers'  and  Mershauts'  Rank, 

Middletown,   Point,     under  6 

dollars 1-S  dia 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Rahway,  under  10 dollars...  3-gdis 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

New  Bruuswiok —ilia 

(roNfinwrd) 
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Manufaetaren'    Bank,    Belle- 

Tille brokeo 

Mechanics'  and  Manufactnren' 

Bank  at  Trenton 1-2  dia 

Mechanioa'  Bank  of  Burlington  1-2  dii 
Mechaniea'Bank.Newark,  under 

Sdollara S-8  dia 

Monmouth  Bank  Freehold  . . .  .broken 
Morria  Canal  and  Banking  Com. 

pany,  Jeraey  City no  rale 

Morria  County Bk.,anderlO  dra.  3-8  dia 

Moant  Holly  Bank U3  dis 

NewarkBank  and  Ina.  Ca,,under 

SdDllara 3.«  dia 

Newhope  Delaware  Bridge  Co.  1  dia 
Orange  Bank,  Orange,  under  B 

dolUra 3-8  dia 

Princeton  Bank,  Princeton. . . .   1-*  dia 

People'*  Bank  of  Patenon 3-8  dia 

Plainfifid  Bank,  Plainiield  . . .  1-Sdia 
Salem  Banking  Co.  Salem....  1-2  dia 
Slate  Bank  at  Morria,  under  10 

dollars 3-8  dia 

State  Bank  at  New  Brnnawick 

under  5  dollara 3-8  dis 

State  Bank  at  Elizabeth  under 

ft  dollars 3-8  dia 

State  Bank  at  Camden I-a  dia 

State  Bank  at  Newark,  under  9 

dollars 3-8  dia 

Sn«iex  Bank,  Newtown,  under 

10  dollars 3-H  dis 

Trenton  Banking  Co.,  1>entan, 

under  6  dollara 1-2  dia 

Union  Bank,  Dover 3-8  dis 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia  City  Banks 1-4  dis 

Girard  Bank,  Philadelpbia....  2 dis 
United  States  Bk.,  Philadelpbia  80  dis 

Bank  of  Chamberaburg 1  |  dia 

Bank  of  Cbeatur  County. .  j  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Delaware  County  |  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Gernunlown  . . . .  )  to  3-8  dia 

Bank  of  Gettysburg 1}  dis 

Bank  of  Lewistowo,  Lewistown   2  db 
Bank    of   Middlutown,    Middle- 
town 4  di« 

Bank   of   Montgomery   County 

i  to  3-8  dis 
Bank  of  Northumberland  ....  3-8  dia 
Bank  of  Pitubnrg,  Pittsburg. . .  1|  dis 
Bank  nf  Susquehannah  County 

30  to  40  I'm 
Rerka  County  Bank,   Reading  —  dis 

Carlisle  Bank,  Carlisle 14  dis 

Columbia  Bank  and  Bridge  Co., 

Columbia    1-4  dis 

Doylestown  Bank,  Doylestown 

k  ta  3-8  dis 

Eaaton  Bank,  Easton   par 

Erie  Bank,  Krie 2}  dis 

Eaohange  Bank,  Pittuburg 1  dis 

Exchange  Bank  (Branch),  Hol- 

Usdaysburg 1    dis 

Farmers'  Bk.  cf  Buoks  Co.  }  to  3-8  dis 
Farmers' and  Drorera'  Bank...  l^dia 
Farmers'  Bsnk  of  Lancaster. . .  1-4  dia 
Farmers'  Bank  of  Reading....  1-4  dis 
Franklin  Bnnk,  Washington  ...  2  dis 
Harrisburg  Bank,  Hsrrisbarg..  14  dis 
Honesdale  B.ink,  Hnopsdale  |  to  Tdis 
Lancaster  Co.  Bank,  tiincaster  1-2  dis 
Lancaaler  Bank.  I.anraiter. .  ..   1-4  dis 

Lebanon  Bank ,  iieb^non I  dis 

LehigbCoal  and  NaT.C'>.'s  Scrip  40  dis 
Lumlwrmaii'a  Bunk,  Warren.. .  —  dia 
Merchsnia'  and  Maiiufaoturem' 

Bank,  Pittsburg 1  dia 

MInera' Bank  of  Pottsrille I)  dia 

Monongahala  Bank,  Brownaville  2  dia 

Northampton  Bank , .  broken 

Pittsburg  City  Scrip,  PitUburg.  10  dis 

Relief  Notea 2|  dis 

Towanda  Bank,  Towanda I  dia 

WjomlagBank,  Wllkeabarrc...  2  dia 
West  Branch  Bank,WllliaiDiport  2  dis 
York  Bank.  York I|  dik 


DELAWARE. 
All  Banks  in  this  State,  9  dollara 

and  over Mdis 

AH  Banks  in  this  State,  under  6 

dollars 3-4  dis 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore  City  Banka 1-2  dis 

Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.   R.  Co. 

Baltimore 10  dis 

Bank  of  Salisbury,  Salisbury. ...  3  dis 
Bank    of  Westminster,     West- 
minster    H  dis 

Commercial  Bank,  Millington..  — dis 
Cumberland  Bank  of  Alleghany.  2  dis 
Farmers'    Bank    of    Maryland, 

Annapolis 1  dia 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Frederick I  die 

Farmers'   and    Millers'    Bank, 

Hagera'own — dia 

Frederick  Coonty  Bank,  Frede- 

..••'Ok lidis 

Hagerstown  Bank,  Hageratown  l|  dia 
Mineral  Bank,  Cumberland  ....  2  dia 
Patapsco  Bank,  Ellicot's  Mills.  U  dis 
Wailiington  County  Bank,  Wil- 
liamsport 1|  dia 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Wash- 

ingtou 3-4  dis 

Bank  of  Potomac,  Alexandria.  3-4  dis 
Bank    of    Waabington,    Waah- 

ington..  : 3-4  dis 

Farmers'  Bank  of  Alexandria, 

Alexandria 3-4  dis 

Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Georgetown   3-4  dis 

Patriotic  Bank  of  Washington .  3-4  dia 
Union    Bank    of    Georgetown, 
Georgetown 3-4  dis 

VIRGINIA. 

Bank  of  Virginia  and  Brauohea.  U  dis 

Bank  of  the  Valley  and 
Branches 1^  dis 

Exchange  Bank  of  Virginia, 
Norfolk 1}  dis 

Farming  Bank  of  Virginia  and 
Branchea 14  dis 

Merchants'     and     Mechanics' 

Bank,  Wheeling 2  dis 

North  Western  Bank  of  Vir- 
ginia, Wheeling 2  dis 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Bank  nf  the  State  of  North  Ca- 
rolina and  Branches. 1)  dis 

Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  Wilming- 
ton    II  dii 

Mercliants'  Bank,  Newbem...  1}  dia 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Cbarleatun  City  Banks U  dia 

Charleston  Rail  Read,  Charles- 
ton   10  dis 

South  Western  Rail  Road  Co., 
Charleston U  dia 

South  Western  Rail  Hoad  Co., 
pay  at  Knaxviils,  Tennrasee.    8  dis 

Other  Banka  in  the  Stale 1^  dii 

GBOROIA. 

Aogusta  City  Banka It  dia 

Savannah  City  Ranks If  dia 

Bank  of  the  Stats  of  Georgia 

and  Branches If  dis 

Centrsl  Bank,  Milledgevllle. . .   10  dis 
Central  Rail  Howl  and  Bank- 
log  Co.,  Bavaunah 10  dii 

Other  sound  Banks  in  the 
Btata I|  dU 

FLORIDA. 
Bank  of  Florida,  Apalachloala..  ~  dis 
Bank  of  Juckaonvifle,  Jackaon- 


Snuthem  Life  Insurance  and 
TrustCo 75  dia 

Union  Bank  of  Florida,  Talla- 
hassee 7S  dia 

ALABAMA. 

Bank  of  Mobile,  Mobile 2  dia 

Bsnk     of     the      State      and 

Branches  10  to  12  dis 

Planters'  and  Merchants'  Bank, 

Mobile —dis 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natcbea  Bank —dis 

Planters'  Bsnk,  Natehei —  dis 

LOUISIANA. 
New  Orleans  (sound)  Banka. ..    2  dis 
Other  Banks  in  the  State 
(notaound) 10  to  79  dis 

ARKANSAS. 

Bank  nf  the  State,  Little  Rock.  75  dis 
Real  Estate  Bank,  Little  Rock.  75  dis 

TENNESSEE. 
Bank     of      Tenneasee       and 

Branohea 3  dis 

Farmera'and  Merchanta'  Bank, 

Memphis 3  dis 

Planters'  Bank  and  Branches..    3  dis 
Union  Bank  and  Branches  ....    3  dis 

KENTUCKY. 
Bank  of  Lonlsville,  Louisville..  2^  dii 
Bank  of  Kentucky  &  Branchea.  2*  dia 
Northern    Bank  of   Kentucky 
and  Branches 2^  dii 

MISSOURI. 
Bank  of  the  State  and  Branch.    2  dia 

ILLINOIS 
Bank    of    Illinois,    Shawnee- 

•OWB 60  dis 

State  Bank  of  Illinois,  Spring- 

««M 3.1  dli 

INDIANA. 
State    Bank   of  Indiana   and 
Branches 2^  dii 

OHIO. 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  Cleveland,.  10  dii 
Bank  of  Masaillon,  Msssillon...  2|  dii 
Bank  of  Sandnsky,  Sandusky..  U  dii 
Bank   of    Chillieoihe,    Chilli- 

cothe 21  i\. 

Bank  of  Marietta,  Marietta 9j  dii 

Bank  of  Zaneaville,  Zaneaville.  3|  dii 

Clinton  Hank,  Columbua 2|  dii 

Commercial  Bank,  Cincinnati.,  n  dii 
Commerriat  Bank  of  Soiota.. ..  2J  dli 
Commercial  Bank  of  Lake  Brie.  29  dii 
Farmera'    Bank    nf    Canton, 

Caiiton  2Sdli 

Franklin  Hank,  Cincinnati ....  si  dii 
Franklin  Bank  of  Columbus...  3I  dii 
Granville  Alexandrian  Society.  IJ  dii 
Lancaster  Ohio    Bank,    Lan- 
caster   20  dli 

Lafayette  Bank,  Cincinnati  ...  2}  dii 
Miami  Bxporilng  Co.,  Cincin- 
nati    M  dii 

Ohio  Life  Inanrance  and  Tnut 

Company 21  dii 

Ohio  R*il  Hoad  Co.,  Rich- 
mond City —  dli 

Other  soutid  Banks  in  die 
State H  ill 

HIOHIOAN. 
Bank  of  St.  Clair,  St.  Clair  ....  09  dii 
Bank  af  Rlvar  lUsin,  Monroe..  H  dli 
Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank, 

Detralt is  dli 

Mlefaigan  Insaranoa  Co.,  De- 
troit   lldii 

QsltlsBd  Os^  Bask.  Poatisc        !9  in 

(nntintitd) 
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Ife  Insurance  and 
7&di« 

of  Florida,  Talla- 

79  dia 

ALABAMA. 

bile,  MoUle 3  dia 

the      Stale      and 

10  to  12  dia 

1  Merchanta'  Bank, 
-dia 

IISSISSIPi>I. 

ik —dia 

nk,  Natehei — dia 

LOUISIANA. 

IB  (mnnd)  Baoka. ..    3  dia 

lanks  in  the  State 

I) 10  to  79  dia 

ARKANSAS. 

State,  Little  Rock.  75  dia 
Bank,  Little  Rock.  76  dia 

'BNNES8EE. 

Tennvaaee       and 

•••• Sdii 

i  Merebanta'Bank, 

Sdia 

ink  and  Brancbea..    3  dit 

and  Brancbea  ....     3  dia 

KENTUCKY. 

liaville,  Louiavllle..  ii  dii 

itiicky  &  Branchea.  2j  dig 

lank  of  Kentncky 

she 24  dii 

MISSOURI. 

State  and  Branch.    2  dia 

ILLINOIS 
lliuoia,    Shawnee- 

60  di( 

of  Illinoia,  Spring- 
3»dii 

INDIANA. 
.   of  Indiana   and 
2iAu 

OHIO. 

veiand.OleTeland,,  lo  dii 
•illon,  Maaalllon...  2|  dit 
idnaky,  Sandnaky..  t!  dia 
Jhillieoihe,    Cbilli- 

21  dia 

rirlla,  Marietta i\  dia 

ii-BTille,  ZaneaTiile.  21  dia 

ik,  Columbua ^  dia 

Bank,  Cincinnati.,  '^i  dia 
Bank  of  Sciota., ..  29  dia 
Bank  of  Lake  Brie.  2J  dia 
lank    nf    Cantan, 

29  dia 

ink,  Cincinnati ....  3)  dia 
ink  of  Colurabua...  2I  dia 
lexandrian  Society.  r>  dia 
)hio    Bank,    Lan- 

20  db 

aok,  Cincinnati  ...  2}  dia 
ortlng  Co.,  Cincin. 

Mdii 

lanranoe  and  Trust 

2idia 

Koad    Co.,    Rich- 

r -dU 

d    Bnka   in   the 
24  dia 

HIOHIOAN. 

Clair,  St.  Clair....  dS  dia 
or  Raain,  Monroe..  2i  dia 
d  Mecbanica'  Bank, 

IS  dia 

oaafanoe  Co.,  De- 

Itdli 

H£sk.  Postia£  ... .   !9  dii 


CANADA,  tto. 
Bank  British  North  Amarica, 

Q»eb»c 3|  4ii 

Bank  British  North  Amarica, 

N.  B ;    idU 

Bank  British  North  America, 

N.S ;.    5  dia 


Banh  Britiah  Noith  America, 

N.  P 3  dia 

Bank  of  Upper  Canada 4  dis 

Oommeralal    Bank   of    Upper 

Canada 3  dia 

Oore  Bank,  Hamilton 3  dis 

Montreal  Banks 31  to  3  dia 


Niagara  Suspenaion  Bridge  ...  —  dia 
Quebec  Bank,  Quebec 3  dia 

WISCONSIN  TERRITORY. 
Wisconain      Insurance      Co.'a 
Checks 3  dia 


Lkoal  Rates  of  Interest  in  the  different  States  and  Territories. 


STATES. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts.... 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York  , 

New  Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 


Virginia  

North  Carolina 
South  Carolina 


Georgia 

Alabama ... 
Mississippi 


Louisiana . 

Tennessee 
Kentucky  . 

Ohio 

Indiana 


Illinois... 
Missouri. 


Michigan. 
Arkansas. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Wisconsin 


Iowa 


RATK  OF   INTEREST, 


6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

8  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 

5  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 
ditto 
ditto 

ditto 
ditto 

7  per  cent 

6  per  cent 

ditto 

8  per  cent 

7  per  cent 

ditto 


PUNISHMENT   OF   USCBT. 


Forfeit  of  the  debt  or  claim. 

Forfeit  of  three  times  tlie  amount  unlawfully  taken. 

Recovery  in  an  action,  witli  costs. 

Forfeit  of  three-fold  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  the  usury  and  interest  on  the  debt. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Forfeit  of  the  whole  debt. 
Ditto        ditto. 
Ditto        ditto. 

On  tobacco  contracts,  eight  per  cent.     Usurious  con- 
tracts void. 

Forfeit  double  the  usury  taken. 

Contracts  for  usury  void,  forfeit  double  the  usury. 

Forfeit  of  interest,  and  premium  taken,  with  costs  to 
debtor. 

Forfeit  of  tliree  times  the  usury,  and  contract  void. 

Forfeit  of  interest  and  usury. 

By  contract  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.     Usury  recover- 
able in  action  of  debt. 

Bank  Interest,  six  per  cent ;  conventional,  as  high  as 
ten  per  cent ;  beyond,  contract  void. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Usury  may  be  recovered,  with  costs. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

On  written  agreement  may  go  as  high  as  ten  per  cent ; 
penalty  of  usury,  a  fine  of  double  the  excess. 

Three-fold  amount  of  the  whole  interest. 

By  agreement  as  high  as  ten  per  cent.    If  beyond,  for- 
feit of  whole  interest  due,  and  of  the  uury  taken. 

Forfeit  of  the  usury  taken,  and  one-fourth  the  debt. 

By  agreement,  any  rate  not  exceeding  ten  per  cent. 
Amount  of  usury  recoverable,  but  contracts  void. 

Usurious  contracts  void. 

Forfeit  of  interest  and  excess,  in  case  of  usury. 

By  agreement  not  exceeding  twelve  per  cent.    Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 

By  agreement  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.     Forfeit 
treble  the  excess. 


«,*  On  debts  or  judgments  in  favour  of  the  United  States,  interest  is  computed  at  the 
rate  of  six  per  cent  per  annum. 

DAMAGES  ON  PROTESTED  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE.* 

The  laws  and  usages  of  the  states  vary  essentially  on  the  subject  of  damages  on  protested  bills. 
In  some  cases,  the  regulations  of  states  approxiir  ate  to  each  otlier,  while  in  others,  tiiey  are  widely 
diflferent.  In  some  cases,  the  law  or  rule  is  unlike,  but  tlie  result  is  nearly  similar  ;  while,  between 
other  states,  the  result  varies  from  four  and  a  half  to  fifteen  per  cent. 

In  MauachiaetU,  the  usage  was  to  recover  the  amount  of  tlie  protested  bill  at  the  par  of  ex- 
change, dnd  interest,  as  in  England,  '  <m  the  time  payment  of  the  dishonoured  bill  was  demanded 

*'  <  'hiefly  from  the  fourth  edition  of  Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaries. 
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^l^y^^i^^^^^^^  or  e.,e  pHce  of  o. 

five  per  cent  damages  ,  Wd,  if  the  WU  bl  drawn  uLt  a^vT'  T  °^  .""u*"'??"  «°^  '»'«r«'.  a"^ 
twenty  per  cent  damages.  Tl,e  rate  of  dam  J«  i^  M^  ^u'*''®  ''^y'"**'  ^'^^  ^ape  of  Good  Hope, 
the  state,  and  drawn  or  indorsed  wk£  thTsTe  an^Tl'^"''^  ?  J"'""'*  •''"^'  P^J'^^e  out  of 
payment.  8  two  per  cent  in  addition  to  the  -Tntente  offhiW'^^'^**-  ^°'  """-acceptance  or  non- 
in  any  other  New  England  state  or  New  York  !^^  .k  *""'  '^"^  '"^'■^*  *"**  ^osts,  if  payable 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  and  £r^[and  Jd  1 ,  ''"'"^  P-^"" '^^"*  if  payable  in  New  Jeraey! 
%n,bia.  North  Carolina,  South  K;,a  or  fci';.  ri'fi'^  ^^^^^^  in  Virginia.  District  ^f 
of  the  United  States,  or  the  territoriM  thereof         ^  ^^  ''^"''  ^'^  ?'»>'»"«  «"  any  other 

IsIandTonTeaaiVrJYorkTv^^^^^  Vermont   Massachusetts.  Rhode 

land,  Virginia,  or  District  of  O      .      ,      ,1  „'l  '"i?^:  "'e^ey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
Georgia,  six  per  cent ;  at  any  ot«  ,     n  the  uZlw  '2.^°'"'  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  or 

any  place  out  of  tiie  United  States  -.    -  rritorip,    ;»  "        ^^  "^  '""'""es,  nine  per  cent ;  at 
less  than  seventy-five  miles  distance,  in  sums  of  100  d„'?/I  "^"i' '  ^^^"'''^  ''•"''"  ^''«  ^tate,  at  not 
I^ew  Hampshire.— [In  this  state  VHaI  I     '00  doilars  and  over,  one  per  cent 

practice  has  bL  to  cha"ge  the  rate^ ftaLgesTx isS  at  tif '' •  T  T  \  ""''J^^^-    "^^  "-«» 
rermonL-[^o  .tatutl  regulation.     The  orlctlrP  hf« l         ?*"•?*  ''^^l®  ^^^  *>'"  '^"^  Payable.] 
/?Ao<fc  /,/i,nrf._Payable  without  the  United  S«Lc^  ^'°  similar  to  that  in  New  Hampshire] 

and  out  of  Rhode  Island,  dye  per  cent  *^''  *'"  P^'  *=*"' '  "^  ^'^^in  the  United  States, 

New'^YoTisl^o^/rSun^^^^^^^  returned  protested,  and  drawn  on  any  person  in 

n.ont  Maine,  uZLZ^ZmtZ  Ll^NrZ^tftv^ofV'"  V'\^^'^  HampXrVe'r- 
V'  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland  VirS  al\l^\^  ^^n.^^'t  e^^ptedj,  New  Jer- 
North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  off  oVCeS  fivVn^"'"'^  °'^.^°^'""'' «•  ^^ree  percent;  in 
States,  eight  per  cent  upon  such  princi'pa  sum  !nd  to  hf  f„T*  '  r"-""^  °"'^''  f  "*  "'""^e  United 
and  without  any  reference  to  tlie  rate  oTexch^nge  ^"  °^  '"'^'^'^  ""^'»"  "^^^e'  <=''arges 

other7ar?of  No'JrAm^l'T^^^^^^^^^  T'^in  the  United  States,  or 

fixed  at  five,  or  seven  and  a  halfr^  ten  ie!  c^nScordin"^  t^T  l"!'^  ^^  ^'^'"*^'  «»d  the  dam^ 
on  which  the  bill  was  drawn      But  bv  \hl  „?i',    •    ^  ^  '°  *''^  '^'''^"ee  or  situation  of  the  place 
1st  of  January.  1830,  Samage"  'on^biHs.  foreign  a^d  Sn7  ""'•'''  T'  1"^°  ^P^-^'^"  «""he' 
extensive  regulation.     They  provide,  that  unon  bilU  H^^n    '  ^"^  "^"^^  "'^  '"''Jeet  of  a  more 
any  person,  at  any  place  wi[hln  thf  ix  steteTeLt  of  NTJYnrl'''^"'''^'''  T''''"  '^'^  ''^'^-  "?»» 
Ohio.  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  or  the  DUtr  ct  of  CohT^^S'  "V"  .^e^^  Jersey.  Pennsylvania, 
paid,  upon  the  usual  protest  for  noi^-acceDtance  orn  ^n  ^°'"'"'''*'  "'«  •'r^ees  to  be  allowed  and 
chaser  thereof,  or  of  some  interest  thereTnCvnin  kT^^"'!"^    **  "'^  *^°''*e>-  of  the  bill,  as  pure 
the  principal  sum  specifie^in TebinanJinonanv  n'°"'''^"f ''*'"'  *'',""  ^^  '^""^  ?«'  ^^.t  ,fpo„ 
North  Carolina.  SoSth  Carolina  GeVaKSkvL^d  Tell"' V'"*='  ^'"""  '^''  ^'^'^'V 
person  in  any  other  state  or  territory  o?  t"\e  Un  ted  Stn*-  „  "T  ^'  '^.'^  P^  ""'  '  «"'^  "P""  "W 
this  continent,  and  north  of  the  equator  or  in  an v  nS  «   f  ""^  °*''""  P'^'^^  °"> "'  «'^jace"t  to, 
dies,  or  elsewhere  in  the  Western  A^icocean  oHn  E    n^I  ^r^'^"  possessions  in  the  West  In- 
be  in  lien  of  interest,  charges  of  prot^t  Ld  ?n  mher  pSr„^  •  ^^^  ^J  ""V     ^^^  <^amages  are  to 
of.  giving  notice  of  nonJceptan^ce^  non-payment      Buf  the'lIoM'^  '"""n  k'^  '°'''?^  ^''^'  ^''"e 
and  recover  interest  upon  the  aggregate  amount  of  thp  nr  L  ^i         "  ""t^f  *"""«^ '°  '^^'nand 
damages,  from  the  time  of  nol^cTKe  nrotest  fot  n^r.r.'^    .'""•  '^^^'^^^  *"  ^^e  bill,  and  the 
protest  for  non-payment.     If  the  contenu  of  the  hm  h»  „,    ''^^'5""^'  ^'  "•"'*=«  "^  "  demand  and 
United  States,  tf^e  amount  due  thereoT^nd  the  dalL^fl'"^!?  ;"  ''l^  ""'"•'>'  "*"  «««""'  "^  "'e 
ascertained  and  determined,  with^Sence  to  tC rf ^  Sri**  ^"^  '^^  1<^»-m»^ent,  are  to  be 
end  the  place  on  which  the  bill     drawr  B,u  VtL^^^^^^^^  New  York 

ney  of  account,  or  currency  ofany  fo^e^l  counirv  t^en  T.       °^'h  •""  ^e  expressed  in  the  mo- 
is  to  be  ascertained  and  dLrminWKe  rat-  of  ei^nl?«n^  '^T'  "/'"^'"^  "'""'e  damages, 

at  the  time  of  the  demand  of  payment  "^  excliange,  or  the  value  of  such  foreign  currency, 

Inl^?!~^^u^  "f  "''^  ''"'"*'^  regulations  on  this  subject  in  New  Je«ev  1 

chan'gef S-s^t^Je!  i^^fsaT  ^e"^^^^^^^^ 

person  in  any  ^ther  of  t'he  United  sTat^es  exlf EKr^fl?/''  "'""  ''"'*  'I™*"  "P""  ^^V 

North  America,  except  the  north-west  cciist  and  M«  1  .  '  Louisiana,  or  any  other  part  of 
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perPtr::-;^^l^S^,:'i2^i:^^^^^^  S^^-.  or  temtories.  out  of  Delaware.  «ve 

amount  of  the  bill  ascertained  at  the  cuSt  Zp^.V^T    """k^'  '^'^^«"  P"  <:ent.     And  the 

per  c;^nn-nXlgrol;5;;rft^e^^^^^^^^^^  -^^^^  '»-  ^"^-'i  state,,  or  territorie..  three 

st.te.\fCaS:1r4^£^^^^^  d.wn  or  indo.ed  In  that 

able  in  any  other  part  of  North  America  PT.^lT^.Kw'.f^J^*  Louisiana,  are  six  per  cent ;  pav- 

in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  mem  p«^cSI(  "  "'"''*  ""''"  "rf  •  l»lf  per  cent  i 

Sffi  r.'l"r,?!rtS.'?S'Si-'^  .helSrA-nS-aSS  £SS tCp^SpSrSe" 

l^rcent ,  and  on  persons  in.  of  the  KiK  J^' IX 17™'™  i^r'^"'^ 'i'"'^' " 

tlier  With  incidental  charges  and  interest  '  '^  '  ""  ""  "'"  ''"'"'  "or,  toge- 

mentfbufor^lS  «•-  "on.cceptance  ornon-pay- 

be  ten  per  cent ;  and  in%nv^ther  s^ate  fnT  Un  teS^ta^.l^.T"'""''  ^"^  ^'^'"f"*  ''3'  «*«'"te  fo 
on  the  aggregate  amo>.nt  of  principalTnLamaees  On  Jrro?;^!? *?»  'T'"  '°8^*''"  ^''^^  '"'"est 
the  United  States,  the  damages  include  all  cE  s^ch^^  nii  *""''  '^'T"  '"'^  P^J^^''^  ^^''^in 
on  those  damages,  but  nothing  for  the  differencfrf  exchange ^'  '*"'*  "P""'"^  """^  '"'^''^^t 

drawno^^^T&te^rd'^K^^^^^^^  S^^^rSnlrnr^-*'  "«  «-  P"-*'  ''^ 

s.n:^':i:ZIZ  orv:::'^::;&;:::ol^^^^^^  '>'"^"  -«  and  above  U.  principal 

the  time  of  nolice.  are  three  per  Sro„ The  nET  '''""'., ^V^'^S^'^^d  charge  of  protest  from 
.n  the  United  States ;  and  fiftee"  Ter  cent  f  uTn  ri  """'  '^'^^  *""  ^^  '''?'^"  "P""  «ny  P^^-n 
America,  bordering  on  the  Gulf  oWexico  orTth.^X^T  '<?•  ""^  "'^"^  P'"'^^  °'  ^^*« '»  North 
a  person  in  any  other  part  of  the  world     tLTJ,^  *  Indies;  and  twenty  per  cent,  if  upon 

charges,  except  the  charges  of  pSelt  o  tll^lT^^r  ^'%  \l  "^"  ""^  '"'"«'  «"«»  «"  other 
ment.  *         P™'^"'  *°  "'®  '""«  of  "otice  of  the  protest,  and  demand  of  pay- 

8ovetX?ire?aVofT  p'S'^  '^"  P^'  *=^"*'  ''^^g-  -«  a"owed.    On  inland  bill,  damages  are 

Su.^;:ra:;'^:el\a^^^^^^  ^-^^^  ^'^'-.  twelve  per  cent ,  within  the  United 

the'SnSttT/ndt.  te^r  Eent^^-il^ef"'-  ?  ""  '^^"S'-  «'  ""^  P'^  -'»"•« 
paid  at  maturity,  with  costs.  P  """'"  *"•  ""^o'^^''  ""t  l'ab«e  for  damages,  if 

the|u^lSCdoroffc]:;te"V^^^^^^^^  ^^'''-'  »-P--t;  at  any  point  within 

^^^^^B^i^Ei^^         — .  Mis. 

river,  four  per  cent;  in  any  other  Ee  in   ^Un  T^^^^  '"-"*:  «"??>»=«  on  the  Ohio 

place  out  of  the  United  States,  e„  per  cent  to^Sr  ^^?'  **!;  '""'?"«•  «ve  per  cent ,  at  any 
per  cent  per  annum.  P  '  together  with  cosU  and  interest  at  the  rate  of  ten 

^orirfa.—Same  as  the  state  of  Alabama. 

ing  the  territory,  ten  per  cent.  '        P  ' '  '"  ^^^  ^"''^^  States,  not  adjoin- 

^|wa.--Thesameas  in  the  territory  of  Wisconsin 

bill^Td."  fcT"]""""^'""  ""''  "'"'^"''"'' '"  '^"'•^''•"''  °"^  Virginia,  are  charged  on  protested 
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CHAPTER     XXXIV. 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES,  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

1 

The  decimal  system  was  adopted  by  Congress  in  the  subdivision  of  moneys, 
but  not  as  respects  weights  and  measures. 

The  power  of  regulating  the  standard  of  the  latter  was  vested  in  the  federal 
government,  which  acted  upon  this  authority,  first,  in  regard  to  the  custom-house 
duties,  and  afterwards  generally;  but  not  until  it  was  found  that  the  weights 
and  measures  of  Massachusetts  had  become  inaccurate,  and  that  the  weights 
and  measures  diflfered  in  one  state  from  those  of  another. 

In  1836,  a  law  was  passed  for  regulating  the  weights  and  measures  of  the 
union.  This  law  directed  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  construct  and  supply 
standards  of  weights,  of  length,  and  of  capacity  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
executives  of  the  different  states  of  the  union,  the  governors  of  territories,  and 
the  custom-houses. 

The  report  of  Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams,  upon  weights  and  measures  in  the 
year  1821,  was  acted  upon,  in  most  of  its  details,  as  much  as  if  the  law  had  been 
passed  at  the  time  the  report  was  made.  Mr.  Adams  gave  the  preference  to  the 
standards  of  Great  Britain  over  those  of  France,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  generaUy  in  use  in  the  United  States,  and  on  the  ground  that  a  great 
change  in  weights  and  measures  similar  to  that  introduced  in  France,  of  the 
same  decimal  principle,  would  have  been  attended  with  great  embarrassment. 

The  troy  weight  of  England  was  adopted  for  weighing  bullion. 

The  avoirdupois  weight  of  England  for  weighing  all  other  articles  bought  or 
sold  by  weight. 

The  British  and  the  American  statute  acre,  square  yard,  square  foot,  and  inch 
are  the  same. 

The  linear  measures  of  England,  that  is  the  mile,  yard,  foot,  and  inch,  are 
the  same  in  America. 

England  has,  however,  altered  her  corn  and  liquid  measures,  while  America 
retains  the  old  English  wine  gallon  for  liquids,  and  the  Winchester  bushel  for 
com,  &c. 

Moneys.— It  is  remarkable  that  computations  in  old  depreciated  currencies 
should  have,  in  ordinary  transactions,  continued  to  prevail.  The  dollar  in  the 
Massachusetts  states  has  been  long  valued  at  six  shilUngs ;  in  New  York  and 
North  Carolina  at  eight  shillings,  varying  also  in  almost  every  other  state.  The 
legal  moneys  are,  however,  gold  eagles,  silver  dollars,  and  copper  cents.  (See  Mint 
of  Uniied  Slates  hereafter.)     Coins  of  foreign  countries,  many  of  them  old  and 
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MONEY  TABLES. 

""  ''^eVl^SiS'To  t  S'cSii':  ^yrl^'^^  P--*  Value  in  the  United 
1833-4.  ^  ^  ^''''^  ^°"»  ^^  P'^^^d  by  Congress  during  their  session  in 


Uniixd  Statu. 
al   1834         before  Jnly 


''alVr?'.*:*'"'"'^ 


Share*  in  proportion* 


FOREIGN  GOLD. 
„  Adbtkih. 

Souverain 

Double  ducat. ..'.'."."." 
Hungarian  ditto!.'!!!!! 
Ducat 


Ducat. 


AuoiBDao. 


Bavaria. 
Carolin 

Max  d'or,  or  iiiiimUim. 

Ducat. 

Piatole 


Ducat 
Ditto, 
tion 
Piatole 


BiRNK 


''tion  "^"""^  in  proper! 


U 
1« 

«l 

0 


H 


22     0 

in  2&1 

114    43/ 


31  3 

23  2> 

23  3* 

23  !|t 


10    6G 
10      0 


23     1{ 


,  .           Brazil. 
Jobaanea 

niteki'n"""'^'"^™ 

Dobra " 

Hnidore, 


cl«;S„'I!!"''"»^"'*'''"' 


pi.toie"r.rr:!!f; 

Ditto,  double  in  propor 
tlou 

Ducat 

Carl  d'or,  before  1802  !! ! ! 

Ditto,  double  in  propor- 
tion 

Ditto,  lince  1802 


I    23 


4    21 


18  00 

34  It 

18  6 

6  22 


Duoat. 


Badim. 


I«l 
2li 


18 
18 
23 
21 


23 


21 


22 
22 
22 


2 

H 

it 
H 
H 

0 
0 

0 


38 
S9 
29 
29 


„.  Boumina. 

Piatole  

Ditto,  1802 !.!., 

Ditto,  half,  *o.,  in  proper^ 

tion 
Sequin,  before  1760. .... 

Ditto,  aioce  1780 

Seudo 


2 
2 
17 


2    24    0 


4  93 

3  31 

2  27 

3  07 


4   ^ 

I  tat 


21     81 

21     H 


23 
21 


21     H 
23     2f 


1  97 

4  84 

17  6    4 

32  70    6 

17  30    1 

6  35    7 

0  03 

4  08 


Ducat. 


Coi.oeNK. 


COLUMB.-A,    CrNTRAL 

Amehic,     Chili,      and 

Pbrd. 
Doubloona ,. . 


_,  DlRIUKK. 

Ducat,  current.... 

Ditto,  apecie 

Cbriatiao  d'or  .... 


>  as  3 


East  iMDiaa. 
Rnpee,  Bonbay,  ISIS... 

Ditto,  Madraa,  1818 

Pagoda,  atar 

Hobur  aicca  of  Bengal. . . 

Gnoland. 

'Guinea 

Ditto,  half  in  proportion 

tSoTereiga ., ,, 

Seven  ahilling  piave  . . . . , 


Franoi. 

Double  Louia,  coined  be- 
fore 1788 , 

Louia,  ditto 

Double  Louis,  coined  ainoe 
1786 

Louia,  ditto !.. 

Double  Napoleon,  or  10 
franc* 

Napoleon,  or  20  franc*. ". 

Same  as  the  new  Louia 


10 

S 


19 


11 


21 
31 


23  2 
23  31 
21     2} 


23    2 


32    S 
30    0 


9    20 
4    22 


ao 


ai  oi 

23    2 
21     3 


23  04 

23  0 

19  0 

23  3f 


22    0 


22    0 

22    0 


31    2 
21     2 


2  21     5 

3  35    0 

IS  80    4 

a  26    7 

18  83    S 


9  6 

11  0 

79  8 

17  6 


&    II 


21 
SI 


«1 


21     H 


them  SttZ."'nc,i:^"''^  '"  *"  ««.utr,,are  almost  inrariabl,  one  grain  light,  an*,  therefore 

^  ''r-inffi'^"'"  "p^y"i  from  ■•  


9  as 

4    84 


3         .. 


16 

.18 

70 

85 


^^-ii^-^'PJB^&S:B^-^JS^>Sr-^- 


the  real  ralue  of 

e  bron 

tan  8! 

Magatitu, 
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AMERICA. 


Money  Ta blr— con/tniMcf. 


Sarenlao*  compared  with  a  Draft  on 
Lnndon  at  60  days'  light. 


Price  of 

SoTerei(M 

in  Iha  United 

Bute*. 


dxllara. 
4  80 
4  81 
4  8S 
4  83 
4  84 
4  8» 
4  86 
4  87 
4  88 
4  8« 
4  DO 
4  01 
4  03 
4  03 
4  IM 
4  95 
4  96 
4  97 
4  08 

4  90 

5  00 

6  01 
A  01 
S  OS 
5  04 

a  OS 
a  06 

5  07 
9  08 

6  09 


Eqnal  to  a  Rnnittanca  in 
Pounds  Sterling. 


10 
5  IM 

5  IS 

a  i7» 
a  ao 
c  vn 
a  ss 

6  »7i 

a  30 

5  314 
9  3S 
A  371 
S  40 


per  rent  or  dollan. 


106.33 
108.98 
108.80 
109.03 

looas 

109.48 

109.70 

109.93 

IIO.IS 

110  38 

110.60 

1 10.83 

111.06 

111.28 

lU.SI 

11173 

111.90 

11S.1S 

113.41 

1IS.63 

iri.86 

113.09 

113.31 

n3.S4 

113.76 

113.90 

114.31 

114.44 

114.60 

114.89 

11S.I1 

115.08 

116.34 

116.81 

117.37 

117.93 

118.S0 

119.06 

1 19.63 

130.19 

1S0.75 

131.31 

111.88 


4  81.0 
4  81.0 
4  83  6 
4  84.0 
4  8S.6 
4  80  6 
4  87  0 
4  88.9 
4  89.6 
4  90.0 
4  01.0 
4  03.6 
4  93.0 
4  04.6 
4  9S.6 
4  90.6 
4  97  0 
4  98.6 

4  99.6 
fi  00.6 
6  01.0 

5  03.6 
9  03.0 
3  04.0 

03.0 
00.6 
07.6 
08.6 
09.6 
10.6 
11.0 
14.1 
10.6 
19.1 
11.6 
M.1 
9  M.7 
A  30  3 
5  31.7 
9  34.8 
S  36.7 
A  39.1 
5  41.7 


9 
9 
5 
9 
9 
S 
S 
9 
9 
9 
9 
A 


Quolationsof  London  Ezchangp,  reduced  into  Federal  Honey,  ai  reoommendtid 
by  the  Chamber*  of  Commerce  in  the  United  State*. 


Preeise  proportion  between  both  Qootationi. 


To  rtduet 

fourth,  and  the 

SxitmpU.— 


r  cent  eqnal  to  dollan 

dollar*  equal 

PAa. 

4  41.4 

4  46 

lOOi 

4  46.6 

4  48 

101 

4  48.0 

4  90 

lOli 

4  Sl.l 

4  AS 

101 

4  93.3 

4  94 

lOti 

4  A/)  .6 

4  66 

103 

4  97.8 

4  38 

1034 

4  00.0 

4  GO 

104 

4  63.1 

4  01 

1044 

4  64.4 

4  04 

109 

4  60.7 

4  66 

1014 

4  689 

4  68 

100 

4  71.1 

4  70 

106 

4  71.1 

4  71 

106 

4  73  3 

4  73 

106 

4  74.4 

4  73 

107 

4  7S.6 

4  74 

107* 

4  78.7 

4  7» 

1074 
1071 

4  77.8 

4  76 

4  78.9 

4  77 

108 

4  80.0 

4  78 

1084 

4  81.1 

4  79 

lOSf 

4  83.3 

4  80 

4  83.3 

4  81 

109 

4  84.4 

4  81 

1094 
1094 

4  8A.6 

4  83 

4  86.7 

4  84 

109f 

4  87.8 

4  89 

110 

4  88.9 

4  86 

1104 

4  90.0 

4  87 

!!St 

4  91.1 

4  88 

4  1».3 

4  89 

III 

4  93.3 

490 

1114 

4  99.0 

4  01 

lis 

4  97.8 

4  94 

1114 

8  00.0 

4  96 

113 

9  01.1 

4  08 

1134 

A  04.4 

A  0(1 

114 

9  00.7 

A  Oii 

1144 

9  08.9 

5  09 

IIA 

A  tl.l 

9  074 

I1A4 

A  13.3 

S  10 

116 

A  1A.0 

9  114 

Dollan  to  PounUi  Sterling.— Vtaai  one-fourth  of  the  number 
remainder  will  be  pound*,  and  the  decimal*  of  a  pound. 
Required  the  value  444.44  dollan  in  ponnd*  (t«Tlin(. 


to  per  rent 
10039 
100.80 
101.35 
101.70 
lOl.lA 
103.60 
103.0A 
103.AO 
103.99 
104.40 
104.89 
103.30 
10J.7S 
10S.97 
100.30 
106.43 
106.69 
106.87 
107.10 
107.33 
10739 
107.77 
108.00 
108.33 
108.49 
108  67 
108.00 
109.11 
ir9.39 
100.37 
109.80 
110.01 
IIO.IA 
110  70 

::i.i5 

111.60 
113.05 
I13.S0 
113.06 
113.61 
114.19 
1I4.7A 
1IA.3I 


As  adopted  by  the  New 

York  Price  Current. 

per  cent  equal  to  dollara. 

lOA 

4  66 

1054 

4  87 

1094 

4  68 

losl 

4  70 

100 

4  71 

106i 

4  73 

lool 

4  73 

1061 

4  74 

107 

4  79 

1074 

4  76 

ior4 

107} 

4  77 

4  78 

108 

4  80 

1084 

4  81 

lost 

4  83 

4  83 

100 

4  84 

4  83 

10^ 

4  86 

4  87 

no 

4  88 

110 

400 

no 

4  91 

110 

4  91 

111 

4  93 

1114 

4  04 

1114 

4  99 

III* 

4  OS 

111 

407 

1134 

4  08 

w^ 

9  00 

A  01 

113 

AOl 

1134 

A  03 

iiH 

A  04 

S  OS 

114 

S  06 

114 

S07 

114 

9  08 

114 

9  10 

US 

3  11 

1194 

9  13 

116 

A  lA 

iduct  10  per  cent  of  that 

Onr-funrth  equal  to  111.11 
10  per  cant  equal  to    11.11 


Not*.— Tht  yaloe  of 


£100.00  Aniwer. 
Briliah  lUf  er  •hilUng  in  the  United  State*  ia  13  cenU  1  mill*. 


The  following  foreign  coins,  when  of  the  required  fineness,  are  a  legal  tender 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  following  rates  :— 

Gold  Coins. 


ilteoV&^fol^oV.':'.""!'.'."*  *"■''■»'""»••  »--•-•" Wperdwt. 

8 1  Tho*«  of  Spain.  Me»ioo.  and  Columbia.  orth;to;ne;;';rMVw«u3  7-i'6p;io;:: I'.: ! •.•.;:: ::;  I  V9.9   :; 


SiLVEB  Coins. 


^''iu*n^^,"^i  «f"l'i:.*'5ill;  ■°''  ^'•,°V?*  *""''"'  ""•  tho«.  restamped  in  Braill,  weighing^      .. 
peiny?.?!'.."?  ""'"•  "'  '"  '""""*  '*  Pennyweighu  of  pure  aiWer  in  a  troy  V    ^' 


100  cent* 
each. 

93  cent* 
each. 


MONEYS,  WEJOHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 


oney,  u  reoommendtid 

led  Rtue*. 

adopted  by  the  New 

Ifork  Price  Ciureiit. 

cent  equal  to  dollars. 

OS 

4  66 

iS3 

4  87 
4  68 

109} 

4  70 

OS 

4  71 

06 
106 

4  7a 
4  73 

•6 

4  74 

07 

4  79 

07i 

4  76 

on 

07} 

4  7T 

4  78 

0« 

4  80 

08} 

4  81 

mI 

4  82 

4  83 

00 

4  84 

09} 

4  89 

09| 

4  86 

4  87 

10 

4  88 

10 

400 

10 

4  91 

10 

4  9* 

11 

4  93 

■u 

4  04 

■1} 

4  99 

l>« 

4  OS 

n 

4  07 

IS} 

4  08 

13} 

9  00 

li} 

6  01 

13 

6m 

13} 

6  03 

1^ 

9  04 

9  03 

14 

9  06 

14 

9  07 

14 

9  08 

14 

9  10 

15 

9  11 

19} 

9  13 

16 

5  15 

1169 
Fro  forma  accounts  of  shipments  of  Mexican  dollars  to  Vr. 
calculated  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Entz,  of  the  New  yTu^j  '"'  '^"^'""^' 

Company:--  ^^   ^^^^  ^"e  Insurance   and  Trust 

?o,ooo  doll.™  j^u^ ., ,.  ~~~^. 5i£!?!Ll2!ii£i^^n. 


10  per  ceat  of  Uwl 


ToUlcMtln  New  York. 


doUari. 
20,390  OO 
10  79 


m  ..^.e^CKX,  doU.r..  wei^k,.,  ,,3«.  „„„ee.  and  .M  at  4.  10}..  peroanee 

landing  charge»,po«tage»,&c.",".!."" 

aroKera^,  }  per  cent , 

Commiuion, }  per  cent '.".'."'. 


Add  intetett  of  about  4  J'da«"^?^'' ""^ 

shipment  become,  due*.:!.*':.''..?."!^?*:  """"  '^'' """"  ««"wn  iVaiMt  ,he 


ToUl 


This  amount,  drawn  at  60  days' sieht  tn  rZ)iir^  u 

ceot.  .he  «te  o,  exchange  .onlLTLTrnVsl:^:'  '"■'''  ."'"'*"'  '= 
thai  the  shipment  would  not  be  Dr„fi,«H?      .  f       '^'  ■*"''  "''''*  '*■"" 

obtained  d  the  ir.ft      WUi^f^' ^'^ '' 'T  "'^  ^' ''•'' •^''<^  >>' 
109.67.6,  or  .bout  55-100 1^^'°"  '" '"'"'°"'  "«'  '««  would  be 

The  following  is  a  table  by  which  thp  r«f«  «f        u 
at  any  given  priee  for  silver,  i'  ZZ,n'  """''  """^  "'  '"'*'«"«-•. 

EXCHANGE  TABLES. 

minin-un.  to  maZ'uI!  o"  eX^.  ""'  """"'^  °'  ™^°'"  "''"  ''»■» 

Paris  Remittances  to  London  for  Nei»nf;ntm„   «^  j     ■  ■ 


PARIS  DRAFTS 

SOLO  AT 

LONDON. 


-!!!^!!^!!l^!!!f^£^L»^^^ 
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AMF.RICA. 


Paris  Remittances  to  hondon--continu€d. 


PARIS  DRAFVS 

■OLD    AT 

LONDON. 


fraiica. 
2ft.2n 
3S.U 
2S.30 
MM 
28.40 
S9.4J 
Sft.SO 
2S.SS 

u.eo 

»».M 
'.J.70 
•iS.M 

as.8o 

29.86 
23  90 
2.V93 
20,00 
26.05 
26.10 
26.19 
30.20 


PARIS  DRAFTS 

SOLO  AT 

LONDON. 


UNITED  8TATKS  QUOTATION  OF  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 


franc*. 
5.00 


franca. 


franca, 

s.oe 


franei. 


francf. 
S.IO 


francf. 


franca. 


dollar*. 
5  oo.a 
a  01.3 

5  02.3 
.1  03.S 

5  04.3 

6  09.3 
9  06.3 
9  07.3 
5  08.2 
9  09.2 
9  10.2 
9  II.2 
S  12.2 
9  13.2 

14.2 
13.2 
16.2 
17.2 
18.2 


a  20.2 


dnllan. 
4  97.8 
4  Ug.8 

4  99,8 

5  00.8 
A  Ol.g 
5  02.8 

5  03.7 
9  04.7 
9  09.7 

6  06.7 

5  or.r 

9  08.7 
09.7 
10.7 
11.6 
12.6 
13.6 
M.6 
15.0 
166 
17.6 


EQUAL 

dollar*. 
4  95.3 
4  06.3 
4  97.3 
4  08.3 

4  99.3 
9  00.3 
9  01.2 

5  02.2 
5  03.2 
S  04.2 
9  09.2 

5  00.2 

6  07.1 
5  08.1 


TO   A    OaAFV   ON    LONUON   AT 


09.1 
10.1 

11. 1 

12.1 
U.O 
14.0 
15.0 


dolUm, 
4  9'i.9 
4  93.0 
4  04.9 
4  95.8 
4  96.8 
4  97.8 
4  98.8 

4  99.8 
9  00.7 
6  01.7 
3  02.7 
9  03.7 
6  04.6 

5  05.6 
9  06.6 
5  06.6 
A  08.0 

5  09.3 
3  10.9 

6  11.9 
5  l'i.9 


dallam. 
4  90.9 
4  01.9 
4  02.4 
4  9.1.4 
4  04.4 
4  99.4 
4  90.3 
4  97.3 
4  98.3 

4  99.2 
A  00.2 
0  01.2 
9  02.2 
0  03.1 
6  04.1 
3  09.1 

5  06.1 

5  or.o 

9  06.0 
9  09.0 
A  10.0 


dollar*. 
4  8H.I 
4  89.1 
4  90.0 
4  91.0 
4  U2.0 
4  02.9 
4  03.9 
4  94.0 
4  05.9 
4  96.8 
4  or  .8 
4  8B.S 

4  90.7 

9  oo.r 

5  01.7 
S  02.6 
5  03.d 
5  04.6 
5  05.9 
9  OO.A 
9  07.9 


dollar*. 
4  89.7 
4  80.7 
4  87.7 
4  88.6 
4  89.6 
4  90.6 
4  01.9 
4  92.3 
4  93.4 
4  94.4 
4  95.4 
4  96.8 
4  97.8 
4  98.3 

4  99.2 
6  00.2 

5  01.1 
9  02.1 
9  03.1 
S  04.0 
A  09.0 


francs. 
>.t7i 


dollars. 
4  83.4 
4  84.3 
4  8S.a 
4  80.3 
4  87.2 
4  88.2 
4  H9.I 
4  90.1 
4  91.0 
4  02.0 


03.0 

93.9 

94.9 

95.8 

96.8 

97 .8 

98.7 

99.7 

9  00.0 

9  01.0 

9  02.6 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OF  PARIS  AT  SIXTY  DAYS'  SIGHT. 


franca. 
9.20 


franca. 
6214 


franca, 
9.25 


franca. 
9.274 


francs. 
9.30 


franca. 
9.324 


franca. 
9,39 


francs. 
9.374 


ria  £ 

i 

KQOA 

L  TO   A    DHAFT  ON   LONDON   AT 

franca. 

1     dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

dollars. 

dollara. 

d9lUn. 

25,20 

4  81,1 

4  78.8 

4  76.9 

4  74.2 

4  72.0 

4  69.8 

4  67.6 

4  6S.4 

29.25 

4  82.0 

4  79.7 

4  77.4 

4  75.2 

4  72,9 

4  70.7 

4  68.0 

4  ««3 

39.30 

4  83.0 

4  80.7 

4  78,4 

4  76.1 

4  73.8 

4  71.0 

4  69.4 

4  67. 2 

33.33 

4  83.9 

4  81,6 

4  79,3 

4  77.0 

4  74.8 

4  72.6 

4  70.4 

4  68.2 

23.40 

4  84.9 

4  82.6 

4  80.3 

4  78.0 

4  75.7 

4  73.3 

4  71.3 

4  69.1 

35.45 

4  89,8 

4  83,9 

4  81,2 

4  78.0 

4  76.7 

4  7J.4 

4  72.2 

4  70,0 

25.50 

4  86,8 

4  84,3 

4  83.2 

'       4  79.9 

4  77.6 

4  79.4 

4  73.1 

4  70,9 

35.59 

4  87.7 

4  83.4 

4  83,1 

4  80.8 

4  78.9 

4  70.3 

4  74.1 

4  71.9 

29.60 

4  88.7 

4  86,4 

4  84.0 

4  81.7 

4  79.9 

4  77.2 

4  79.0 

4  72,8 

29.69 

i       4  80.6 

4  87.3 

4  89.0 

'       4  82.7 

4  80.4 

4  78.2 

4  75  9 

4  73,7 

».70 

1       4  90.6 

1       4  88.3 

4  88.9 

4  83.0 

4  81.3 

4  79.1 

4  76.8 

4  74.6 

39.75 

4  01.5 

4  09.2 

4  80,9 

4  84.6 

4  82.3 

4  80.0 

4  77.8 

4  75  6 

19.80 

4  93,9 

1       4  00.2 

4  87.8 

4  85.9 

4  83.3 

4  81.0 

4  78.7 

4  76.5 

39.89 

1      4  03,9 

4  01.1 

4  88.8 

4  86.4 

4  84.2 

4  81.9 

4  79.6 

4  77  A 

39.90 

4  94,4 

4  92.1 

4  80.7 

4  87.4 

4  89.1 

4  8^8 

4  80.6 

4  78  3 

29.09 

4  95.4 

4  93.0 

4  90.7 

4  88.3 

4  86  0 

4  83.7 

4  81.9 

4  70.2 

26.00 

4  96.3 

4  94.0 

4  91,6 

4  89.3 

4  87.0 

4  84.7 

4  82  4 

4  80.2 

M.Ot 

4  97. S 

4  94.9 

4  02.9 

4  00,2 

4  87.9 

4  85.6 

4  83.3 

4  81.1 

M,IO 

4  98.3 

4  93,9 

4  93.9 

4  91,2 

4  88.8 

4  86.9 

4  84.3 

4  82.0 

aa,i8 

4  90,2 

4  96,8 

4  94.4 

4  92.1 

4  89.8 

4  87.8 

4  88.2 

4  82.9 

26.20 

5  00.1 

4  97.8 

4  95.4 

4  93.0 

4  90.7 

4  88.4 

4  86.1 

4  83.0 

U 

NIT  BO  STA 

TES  QUO! 

'ATION  OF 

'  PARIS  A1 

r  SIXTY  D 

AYS'  SIOH 

T. 

PARIS  DRAFTS 

SOLO  AT 

LONDON. 

franca. 

franca. 

francs. 

francs. 

franc 

franca. 

francs. 

frarcs. 

5.40 

3,424 

9.49 

5.474 

5.90 

5.534 

5  85 

5.974 

riR,,^ 

BQOA 

1,  TO  A  UNA 

rr  ON  LONOt 

)N  AT 

francs. 

dollar*. 

dollnrs. 

dollara. 

dullars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

doILiri. 

19.20 

4  63.9 

4  61.1 

4  AO.O 

4  56.0 

4  .'>4.8 

4  92.8 

4  60.7 

4  43,7 

S8,2» 

4  (M.9 

4  61,0 

4  59,0 

4  57.8 

4  AS.7 

4  53.7 

4  Al.6 

4  4!).6 

tS.M 

4  6A,I 

4  63,9 

4  60,8 

4  58.7 

<!  96.6 

4  94.6 

4  52.9 

4  ao..'! 

IA.W 

4  66.0 

4  63.8 

4  61,7 

4  50,6 

4  .57.9 

4  99.9 

4  93.4 

4  51,4 

U.40 

4  60.9 

4  64.8 

4  62,6 

4  OO.A 

4  58.4 

4  56.4 

4  54.3 

4  !)1.3 

UM 

4  67.8 

4  68.7 

4  08,A 

4  61.4 

4  A0.3 

4  97.3 

4  6A.2 

4  .t3.2 

•9,80 

4  68.8 

4  60.8 

4  64.9 

4  62.3 

4  60.t 

4  98.2 

4  56.1 

4  54.0 

1A.8» 

4  09.7 

4  67.9 

4  68,4 

4  63.3 

4  61.1 

4  99  0      1 

4  97  0 

4  84.9 

U.W 

4  70.S 

4  68.4 

4  06.3 

4  64  I 

4  62.0 

4  599 

4  97.0 

4  M.S 

tSM 

4  71.9 

4  69.3 

4  67  2 

4  09.1 

4  01.9 

4  00.8 

4  58.8 

4  CC.7 

••.TO 

4  71.4 

4  70.3 

4  08,1 

4  60.0 

4  68.8 

4  61.7 

4  59.7 

4  57.6 

•5.79 

4  73.3 

4  71,2 

4  69.0 

4  6A.9 

4  64.7 

4  62,6 

4  60.6 

4  58.,t 

:rs 

4  74.3 

4  72.1 

4  60,9 

4  07.8 

4  69.0 

4  63,9      1 

4  01.5 

4  39.4 

4  79.2 

4  73.0 

4  70,8 

4  68.7 

4  66.0 

4  04.4 

4  61.3      j 

4  60..1 

t5.9t 

4  76.1 

4  73.0 

4  711.7 

4  69.6 

4  07  9 

4  63,3 

4  63.2      ' 

4  fil.2 

V^9$ 

4  Tt.O 

4  74.S 

4  7r-5 

4  7*^.'» 

4  6^.4 

4  ->«? 

4  «4  !       ! 

4  r,*i.a 

mM 

4  7T.9 

1  78,7 

4  73,6 

4  71.4 

4  69.3 

4  07.1 

4  65.0 

4  62.9 

M,M 

4  78.0 

4  76.7 

4  74.9 

4  72,3 

4  70.1 

4  68.0 

4  65.9 

4  63.8 

M.I* 

4  78.8 

4  77.0 

4  7A,4 

4  73.2 

4  71.1 

4  68.9 

4  66.8 

4  64.7 

M.IB 

4  80.7 

4  78.5 

4  76.3 

i  74.1 

4  72.0 

4  60.8 

4  67.7 

4  69.6 

M.se 

4  81.6 

4  79.4 

4  77.2 

4  T.'i.O 

1  72.9 

4  70.7 

4  68.6 

4  Ol)..1 

MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES. 
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BAYS'  SIOHT. 

franei. 

franri. 

•.1< 

>.t7t 

dollmra. 

dnllkn. 

4  8S.7 

4  83.4 

4  80.7 

4  84.3 

4  87.7 

4  83.a 

4  88.6 

4  80.3 

4  89.0 

4  87.2 

4  90.0 

4  88.2 

4  0I.S 

4  89.1 

4  93.3 

4  90.1 

4  93.4 

4  91.0 

4  94.4 

4  B2.0 

4  99.4 

4  03.0 

4  96.8 

4  93.9 

4  97.8 

4  94.9 

4  98.3 

4  93.8 

4  99.1 

4  96.8 

OOO.t 

4  97.8 

6  01.1 

4  98.7 

a  OS.l 

4  99.7 

ft  08.1 

5  00.6 

S  04.0 

5  01.0 

5  08.0 

3  02.6 

)AYS'  SIGHT. 

franc*. 

franca. 

S.3» 

5.37i 

dollari. 

d9lUn. 

4  67.6 

4  6S.4 

4  68.S 

4  663 

4  69.4 

4  67. 2 

4  70.4 

4  68.2 

4  71.3 

4  69.1 

4  72.3 

4  70.0 

4  73.1 

4  70.9 

4  74.1 

4  71.9 

4  73.0 

4  72.9 

4  73  9 

4  73.7 

4  76.8 

4  74.6 

4  77.8 

4  75  8 

4  78.7 

4  76.5 

4  79.6 

4  77.4 

4  80.6 

4  783 

4  81.3 

4  79.2 

4  82  4 

4  80.2 

4  83.3 

4  81.1 

4  84.3 

4  8'i.O 

4  85.2 

4  81.9 

4  86.1 

4  83.9 

AYS'  SIGH 

T. 

franci. 

frarci. 

6  55 

5.S7i 

dnilan. 

doILiri. 

4  30.7 

4  48.7 

4  Al.6 

4  4!).6 

4  32.3 

4  bO.!i 

4  33.4 

4  .^1.4 

4  34.3 

4  !>l.i 

4  33.2 

4  .U.2 

4  36.1 

4  34.0 

4  57  0 

4  84.9 

4  97.9 

4  .15.8 

4  .38.8 

4  6C.7 

4  39.7 

4  67.6 

4  60.6 

4  38..') 

4  01.3 

4  39.4 

4  61.3      i 

4  60..1 

4  63 .2 

4  fil.2 

4  .".4  !       '■ 

4  f.J.5 

4  65.0 

4  62.9 

4  63.9 

4  63.8 

4  66.8 

4  64.7 

4  67.7 

4  65.6 

4  r.Kd 

4  M.i 

Hambuho  ««-•**»<«  to  Lond,„  fo,  NegotUtion,  ^«p.«d  with  a  direct  Remittance  at 
— _ sixty  U&ya  Sight,  excluaive  of  Commission. 


HAMBURG 
D RAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

LUNDON. 


UNITBD  STATKB  QUOTATION  OP  H  IMBURO  PER  BANCO  MARK. 


HAMBURG 
DRAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

LONDON. 


»»•  &  IB. 


13.0 

18.6* 

13.7 

13.7i 

18.8 

13.8* 

13.9 

■  3.9* 

13  10 

13.10* 

13.11 

13.1  U 

13.1S 

13.13* 

13.13 

13.13* 

13.14 

13.14 

13.18 

13.15* 

14.00 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  HAMBURG  PER  BANCO  MARK. 


cents. 
36* 


Ceiita. 
.16} 


cents. 
37 


cents. 
37* 


cectn. 
37* 


cents. 
371 


cents. 


dollars. 
4  84.6 
4  83.7 
4  86.9 
4  88.0 
4  89.1 
4  90.8 
4  91.4 
4  92.6 
4  93.7 
4  94.8 
4  93  9 
4  97.1 
4  98.3 

4  99.3 

5  00.4 

6  01.6 
5  02.7 
5  03.8 
3  03.0 
3  06.1 
3  07.2 


dollars. 
4  87.9 
4  89.1 
4  90.3 
4  91.3 
4  92.5 
4  S3. 6 
4  94.8 
4  93.0 
4  97  0 
4  98.3 

4  99.3 

5  OO  3 
3  01.6 

6  02.7 
5  03.8 
5  05.0 
5  06.3 
3  07.3 
5  08.4 
5  00.6 
5  10.7 


IQDAL 

dollars 
4  91.3 
4  92.4 
4  93.S 
4  94.7 
4  93.8 
4  97.0 
4  98.1 

4  99.3 
3  00.4 

5  01.6 
S  02.7 
5  03.0 
5  03.0 
5  06.3 
5  07.3 
5  08.5 
3  09.6 
3  10  8 
3  11.9 
S  13.1 
5  14  3 


TO  A  ORArr  ON  London  at 


cents. 

88* 


dollars. 
4  04.6 
4  95.7 
4  96.9 
4  98.0 

4  99.3 
3  00.3 
3  01.3 
3  03-6 
3  93.8 

5  05.0 
S  06.1 
8  07.3 
5  08.4 
5  00.6 
5  10.7 

11.9 
13.0 
14.3 
13.4 
16.3 
17.7 


dollars. 
4  97.9 

4  99.0 
3  00.3 

5  01.4 
3  03.3 
5  03.7 
3  019 
3  06.0 
5  07.3 
3  08.3 
5  09.9 
5  10.7 

II.8 
13.0 
14.2 
13.1 
163 
177 
18.8 

3  20.0 

5  Sl.l 


doliara. 

5  013 

5  02.4 

5  035 

3  047 

3  05.9 

3  07.1 

5  08.3 

5  09.4 

3  10.6 

11.7 

13.9 

14.1 

15.3 

16.4 

17.6 

18.8 

19.0 

3  21.1 

5  22.3 

S  23.4 

9  34.6 


dollars. 
3  04.3 
5  05.7 
3  06.9 
3  08.1 
8  09.2 
5  10.4 
3  11.6 
5  12  8 
3  146 
i:.! 
16  3 
17.3 
18.7 
19.8 
21.0 
5  33.3 
5  23,4 
5  24.0 
5  33.7 
3  36.9 
5  28.1 


dollars. 
«  11.3 
3  13.4 
6  1S.C 
5  14.8 
S  16.0 
5  17.1 
5  18.S 
5  19.5 
5  30.7 
5  31.0 
5  13.1 
3  34.8 
S  33.S 
3  26.7 

8  27.9 
5  39.1 

9  30.3 
8  31.0 
3  33.9 
5  33.S 

i      3  33.0 


A  r ; : "• -Llld. °  '■•■  9  --"-e  5  28.1      i      8  83.0 

AMSTERDAM  Remittances  to  I^ndon  for  Negotiation,  compared  with  a  direct  Remittance 
_n*  sixty  Days'  Sight,  exclusive  of  Commission. 


AMSTERDAM 
DRAFTS 

SOLD  AT 

LONDON. 


rLORINS  &  STITXRt, 

11.16 

11.17 

11.18 

11.19 

13.00 

13.00* 

12.01 

12.01* 

12.03 

13.02* 

11.03 

13.03* 

lo.ni 

12.04* 

13.05 

12.05* 

12.00 

12.00* 

12.07 

12.07* 

12.08 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  AMSTERDAM  PER  PLOBIN. 


cents. 

39 


cents. 
39* 


cents. 
30* 


cunts, 
r9f 


cents. 
40 


cents. 
40* 


cents. 
40* 


dollars. 
4  56.8 
4  58.8 
4  60.7 
4  62.6 
4  64.0 
4  6.V5 
4  06.9 
4  67  3 
4  08.4 
4  119.4 
4  70.4 
4  71.3 
4  7?  3 
4  73.3 
4  74.3 
4  73.3 
4  76.2 
4  77.1 
4  78.1 
4  79.1 


doUnrs, 
4  59.7 
4  61  7 
4  6.1.6 
4  85  6 
4  67.5 
4  68.3 
4  69.3 
4  70  3 
4  71.4 
4  72.4 
4  73.4 
4  74.4 
i  70.3 
4  76.3 
4  77.3 
4  78.3 
4  70.3 
4  80.3 
4  81.3 
4  83.3 


EQUAL  to  a  ORAFT  ON  LONDON  AT 

dollars.  [     dollars.  I  dollars. 

*  62.7  I       .3  ,!6.6  '  4  68.5 

*  64.6  j  4  67.6  ,  4  70  5 
4  06.6  '  4  69.6  4  72.5 
4  6S.6  I  4  71.5  I  4  74.5 
4  70.5  I  4  73.5  i  4  76.5 
•»  71.3  4  74.5  I  4  ;7.5 

*  72.5  4  75.5  4  78.5 
4  73.5  4  76.5  I  4  79.5 
4  74.4  4  77.4  ,  4  80.4 
i  75.4  4  78.4  4  81.4 
■»  76-4  4  79.4  4  82.4 

*  77.4  1       4  80.4  I  4  8.1.4 


cent*. 
_40|_ 


4  80.1      I       4  83.1 


4  78  4 
4  79.3 
i  4  80.3 
i  4  81.3 
I  4  82.3 
I  4  83.3 
i  4  84.3 
4  85.2 
4  80.3 


4  81.4 
4  83.4 
4  83.4 
4  84.4 
4  85.3 
4  86.3 
4  87.8 
4  88.3 
4  89.3 


4  84.4 
4  83.4 
4  86.4 
4  87.4 


4  90.4 
4  01.4 
4  92.4 


dollars, 
4  71.8 
4  73.3 
4  75  5 
4  77.5 
4  79.5 
4  80.3 
4  81.3 
4  82  5 
4  83.4 
4  84.4 
4  83  4 
4  804 


4  87-4 
4  88  4 
4  89  4 
4  90.4 
4  01.4 
4  »3.4 
4  93.4 
4  94,4 
4  93.4 


3  18,4 
3  19,4 

3   15.8 
5  HIS 

3  20  4 

3  17.8 

5  31.4 

3  18.8 

9  22,4 

5  19,8 

3  23,4 

8  30.8 

5  24,4 

3  31,8 

3  23.4 

3  33.8 

Ahstbbdajc  Remittances  to  London — continued. 


UNITED  STATES  QUOTATION  OP  AMSTBRDAH  PER  FLORIN. 


doltan. 
4  9S.0 
4  04  0 
4  96.1 

4  9S.a 

5  ._ 

6  01.3 

5  01.4 
i  03.4 

6  04.S 
5  OSS 
S  00.6 

5  07.6 

6  08.6 
5  09.7 
»  10.7 

II  8 
1-2  8 
13.8 
14.0 
13.9 
17.0 


Table  showing  the   Rate  of  Exchange  realised  by  a  Shipment  of  Spanish,   Mexican, 
United  States,  or  other  Dollars,  from  New  York  to  London. 


cent*. 
43 


centf. 
43i 


dollar). 

dollan. 

dollan. 

4  97.8 

6  03.7 

8  OO.S 

4  99.9 

5  05.8 

8  11.7 

6  02.0 

5  07.9 

8  13.9 

3  04.1 

5  10.1 

5  10.0 

6  06.3 

8  12.2 

8  18.2 

3  or.3 

6  13.3 

6  19.3 

6  08.4 

5  14.3 

8  20.3 

S  09.4 

A  13.4 

8  21.4 

S  I0.S 

3  lOS 

8  22.8 

6  11.5 

6  17.8 

8  93.0 

S  13.6 

5  18.6 

6  34.0 

6  13  6 

5  19.7 

3  23,r 

6  14.7 

3  20.7 

8  26.8 

i  15.7 

8  21.8 

8  37.9 

3  10.8 

8  22.9 

8  29.0 

S  17.9 

5  23.9 

8  30.0 

S  18.9 

3  23.0 

A  31. 1 

6  SO.O 

S  26.1 

8  33S 

6  21.0 

8  27.1 

8  33.3 

sn.i 

6  28.2 

8  34.4 

S  23.1 

8  29.3 

8  36.4 

DOLLARS 


NEW    YORK. 


I  perct. 
110.61 
110.37 
110.13 
109.89 
109.63 
100.42 
109.18 
108.95 
108.72 
106.48 
108.25 
108.03 
107.79 


Ip.ct. 

3  perct 

111.10 

111.70 

110.93 

111.40 

110.08 

111.22 

110.44 

110.98 

110.30 

110.74 

109.00 

110.60 

109.72 

110.20 

109.49 

110.03 

100.3A 

10U.79 

100.03 

109.50 

109.79 

109.32 

108.30 

109.00 

108.33 

108.86 

2i  p.  ct. 
113.33 

3  perct. 

112.80 

112.01 

112.33 

111.77 

112.31 

111.63 

113.07 

111.28 

111.83 

11104 

111.58 

110.80 

111.34 

110.37 

111.11 

110  33 

110.87 

110.09 

110.63 

109.86 

110.40 

103  63 

110.16 

109.39 

109.03 

3i  p.  ct. 
113.33 
113.10 
112.86 
1 12.61 
112.37 
112.13 
111.88 
111.65 
111.41 
111.17 
10.93 
110.69 
101.46 


4  perct, 
113.80 
113.63 
113.40 
113.10 
112.91 
112.07 
112.43 
112.18 
111.94 
111.70 
111.47 
111.23 
110.99 


H  p.  ct. 
114.44 
114.19 
113.03 
113.70 
113.43 
113.31 
113.07 
113.73 
112^ 
112.34 
112.00 
lli.76 
111.33  I 


an  ^tb»nge~o?m^  ^""""  *"""'  '*  *"'  '""'*  premiam,  and  lold  in  London  at  88^  pmce  per  ounce,  an 
The  intermediate  pricen  for  dollara  are  found  by  t&ken  the  difference  as  followi  tIi.  — 

DoUart,  at  li  per  cent,  and  38  pence i  per  cent,  equal  to  100.68 

ij       „      equal  to  110.20 


3  per  ct. 
114.99 
114  74 
114.49 
114.24 
114.00 
113.75 
113.51 
113.26 
113.03 
113.78 
112.54 
1 12.30 
112.08 


equal  to 


-      .   ,.   ,  ^,  Difference 

One  half  of  thii,  or  S7|,  added  to  109.68,  equal  to  109.92. 


FLORIN. 

cent*. 

cent!. 

43 

*H 

dollan. 

dollan. 

S  03.7 

a  00.9 

8  05.8 

a  11.7 

5  07.9 

S  13.9 

A  10.1 

5  ie.0 

a  ia.2 

fi  18.2 

5  13.3 

fi  19.3 

5  14.3 

sao.3 

A  1S.4 

S  21.4 

S  165 

S32.S 

S  I7.» 

S  23.6 

6  18.6 

fi  24.6 

»  19.7 

3  29,7 

5  20.7 

8  26.8 

S  31.8 

8  27.9 

8  22.9 

8  29.0 

5  23.9 

8  30.0 

3  2S.0 

A  31.1 

5  26.1 

8  d2t 

5  27.1 

8  33.3 

S  28.2 

8  34.4 

S  29.3 

8  38.4 

aniah,   Mexican, 


ret 

H  p.  ct. 

8  per  ct. 

80 

114.44 

114.99 

63 

114.19 

114  74 

40 

113.93 

114.49 

I*) 

113.70 

114.24 

91 

113.48 

114.00 

07 

113.21 

1 13.78 

43 

112.07 

113.51 

18 

112.72 

113.26 

»4 

112^ 

113.02 

70 

112.24 

112.78 

47 

112.00 

112.54 

23 

Ili.76 

112.30 

»9 

111.83 

112.08 

r  ounce,  are  equil  to 


MONEYS,  WEIGHTS,  AND  MEASURES.  II73 

Pho  fobma  Account  of  a  Shipment  of  Mexican  Dollars  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


ftl;.T/!'l'"'  Px^l^'ed  «  1|  per  cent  premium  , 
Co»t  of  4  bnrels.  Dackicv  nh.r....  *._   "  ••"■••™  . 


i  bnrels,  packicg  ohargeii,  &c, 


m/,"?f' "?.'*"*"*•'"'»"•"« "wnTj 

1  29 


Total  coit  in  New  York. 


The  aame  20,000  dollars  iold  in  Parii  at  8.34  francs  

Charge,  in  Hafre-Import  duty  and  permits '".^'i; 

II  Cartage,  cooperage,  postages,  &c !'...'.'.'.'"'.  *. ', '. ' '. '      m  10 

II  Freight,  i  per  cent  on  20,000  doUies "an*" 

•I  Primage,  10  per  cent '....,      A 

68 

Charge. in  Paris-Freight At8.25franc ~    jgg  75 

Viewing  and  deUvering;;"  ■.'.■.'.!! "122 

Brokerage,  i  per  cent." ,::;; .J'" 

Commission,  J  per  cent jUjJ 


dollars. 

20,380  00 

10  79 


103  00 
20,463  79 

francs. 
106,800  00 


1J.1  1  .       «   »    .  Net  proceeds,  cash 

"'sSiimirbet'mt-Jul  I*.'.?;.'.'  *  «>"  -»♦•  -"•  th;-dr'aft-d;;Wi"a'gMn.-.  ui; 


Total. 


1,109  78 

I05,60CS9 

828  49 


106,218  70 


This  amount,  drawn  so  as  to  realise  the  above  20,463  dollars  75  cents,  the  rate 
of  exchange  would  have  to  be  5.19;  which  shows  that,  unless  this  rate  could  be 
obtained  for  the  draft,  the  shipment  would  not  answer.  Without  commission  in 
Pans,  the  result  would  be  5.21.6,  or  half  per  cent  more.  The  steamers  charge 
three-eighths  per  cent  freight,  but  the  additional  expense  is  nearly  compensated 
by  the  interest  of  about  15  days,  thereby  gained. 

Table  showing  the  Rate  of  Exchange  on  Paris,  realised  by  a  Shipment  of  Spanish. 
Mexican,  or  other  Dollarfl,  from  New  York  to  Paris. 


Paris  price  per 
dollar. 


8.30. 
8.32. 
8.34. 
9.30. 
8.38. 
A.40. 
fi.42  . 
8.44. 
8.46. 
8  48. 
A.30. 
8.01  . 


francs. 


PREMIUM    ON   DOLLARS    IN    NBW   YORK. 


par. 
8.24.2 
3.26.1 
8.28.1 
A.  30.1 
8.32.1 
8.34.1 
8.36.1 
3.88.0 
8.40.0 
8.42.0 
A.44.0 
1.0 


i  ner  ct, 
6. .  Ufl 
8.23.5 
8.23.8 
8.27.8 
8.29.8 
A.31.4 
5.33,4 
3.35.4 
A.37.4 
8.30.3 
8.41,3 
.0 


1  per  ct, 
8.10.0 
8.20.9 
8.22-9 
8.249 
6.26.8 
8  28.8 
S.30.8 
8  32.7 
8.34.7 
8.36.7 
S.38.b 
1.0 


Ifp.ct. 

2perot 

8.16.4 

t.13.9 

8.18.4 

8.18.8 

8  20.3 

8.17.8 

8.22.3 

8,19,7 

8.24.2 

S.2I.7 

8.26,2 

8.23.6 

8.28.1 

5.25.0 

8.30.1 

5.27.5 

8.32.1 

5,29.5 

8.34.6 

5.31.4 

8.30.0 

5.33.3 

1.0 

1.0 

I  p.  ct. 

8.11.4 
8.13.3 
S.I5.3 
8.17.2 
5.19.1 
6.21.1 

5.23.0 

5.24.8 

8.26.9 

8.28  8 

5.30.7 
1.0 


3perct. 

S|  p.  ct. 

4perct, 

4|  p.  ct. 

5,08.9 

8.06.4 

8.04.0 

8.016 

8.10.8 

8.08.4 

5.08.9 

8.03.3 

8.12.8 

5.10.3 

5.07.8 

5.05.4 

A.14.7 

5.12.3 

5.00.7 

6.07.3 

A.  1 6.6 

5.14.1 

5.11,6 

6.09.3 

A.18.8 

5.16.0 

5.13.8 

8.11,1 

8.205 

517.9 

5.18.4 

6.13,0 

8.234 

8.19.9 

8.17.3 

5.14.0 

6.24.3 

5.31.8 

5.10,2 

6.168 

9.26.2 

5.23.7 

5.21.1 

8.18.7 

8,28.2 

8.28.6 

8.23.0 

5  20.6 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0    1 

3  per  of. 
4.99.2 
8.01.1 
5.03.0 
8  04.9 
5.06.8 
5.08.7 
8-10,6 
8.12,4 
3  14.3 
310.2 
9.18.1 
0.0 


«rowpte._Mealcan  dollan  costing  U  per  cent,  sold  at  5.86  franc.,  will  allow  to  draw  at , 

9.S8      „ 


franc, 

8.22.3 

9.21.3 


1174  AMKRICA. 

Thb  following  is  an  aoooont  of  tovereigna,  u  a  remittance  to  Londonr— 


1000  MT«reigD«,  bought  in  New  York,  at  4  Mdollan  

Picking  ihipptaf.billi  of  lading,  &c ""»  90 

Marine  iniuruce,  i  per  oenl)  poUc;,  I  U  dollar* Mrs 


dollara 


Total  coat  in  New  York  . 


Value  ia  London 

Freight,  I  per  cent ;  primage,  S  per  cent 5    4    0 

■•andiDg  charge*,  poatages,  *c. ig    q 


Proceed* 


4,929  as  dollara  would  buy  a  bill  at  110.60  per  cent  for I.00»  IS    s 

Leu  63  day*' interest,  at  S  per  cent 8  IS    S 


No  commitaion  i*  paid,  nr  i*  inolnded  in  thi*  calonlation. 


dollar*. 
4,900  00 


19  » 

4,g-i9  as 


1,000  0  0 


0  0  e 
004    0    0 


9B4    0    0 


The  foUowing  statement  shows  the  equivalent  of  a  hill  at  different  prices  of  sovereigns 

New  York  : — 


in 


Price  of  aavereigni  in  United  State* 
Equal  to  a  bill  at  per  cent 


dollara. 
4  82 

1J8.80 


dollara. 

4  83 

109.03 


(iollan, 

4  84 

I09.2S 


dollara. 

4  8S 
109.48 


dollar*. 

4  86 

109.70 


dollar*. 

4  87 

109.93 


dollar*. 

4  88 

IIO.IS 


dollar*. 

4  89 

110.38 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  earliest  metallic  currency  of  each  colony  consisted  chiefly  of  the  coins 
of  the  mother  country.     In  Massachusetts,  however  (and  doubtless  in  all  the 
settlements),  specie  was  so  scarce,  that  for  many  years  it  was  common  to  pay 
taxes,  and  to  carry  on  internal  trade,  by  transferring  at  certain  rates,  cattle,  skins, 
and  the  products  of  the  soil.*     Various  considerations,  enhanced  by  the  incon- 
venience and  uncertainty  of  such  a  medium,  induced  the  Massachusetts  colony, 
in  1652,  to  establish  a  mint.     The  law  enacted  for  that  purpose,  provided  for  the 
coinage  of  shillings,  sixpences,  and  threepences,  to  be  of  the  fineness  of  sterUng 
silver  (925  thousandths),  and  by  a  reduction  of  weight,  to  be  "  twopence  in  the 
shilling  of  less  valew  than  the  English  coyne.^f    This  New  England  mint  met 
with  much  opposition  from  the  British  crown,  whose  prerogative  was  supposed 
to  have  been  invaded  by  its  operations ;  but  it  continued  in  existence  more  than 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  a  considerable  amount  of  coin  was  issued.    These 
coins  are  now  extremely  scarce,  and  indeed  are  not  to  be  found  except  in  the 

See  Felt's  "  Historical  Account  of  the  Massachusetts  Currency,  1839."    This  work  contains 
much  interesting  and  valuable  information. 

f  The  mint  indenture,  or  contract,  required  that  the  shilling  should  weigh  seventy-two  grains, 
and  the  smaller  pieces  in  proportion.  As  the  English  shilling  of  those  days  weighed  ninety-three 
grains,  there  appears  an  unaccounublc  miscalculation.  An  abatement  of  one-sixth  of  the  value 
would  have  made  seventy-seven  (trains  and  a  half.  • 


MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


iin 


>vereigii3  in 


eabmefs  of  the  cunous.  The  shiUing  only  of  this  mint  is  known;  the  best 
specunens  of  which,  at  this  day,  weigh  from  sixty-four  to  sixty-seven  grains,  and 
by  a  recent  assay  is  proved  to  be  926  thousandths  fine;  the  intrinsic  value,  there- 
fore, was  about  sixteen  cents  and  two-thirds.  They  are  a  rude  kind  of  coinage,  very 
thm,  and  of  vanous  diameters ;  and  there  is  some  variety  in  the  impressions  ;  but 
the  date  of  1652  appears  on  all  of  them.  Thedeviceof  ap>«../reeonone8ide,  has 
given  to  the  series  the  common  designation  of  the  «  pine-tree  coinage."  They 
were  taken  in  England  at  a  discount  of  one-fourth  of  their  colonial  value. 

In  Maryhmd,  silver  and  copper  coins  were  issued  in  1662.  These  pieces 
wei«  to  be  equivalent  to  the  British,  but  in  reaUty  were  not  much  heavier  than 
the  shiUmgs  coined  at  Boston. 

These  were  the  only  silver  moneys  coined  previous  to  the  American  revolu- 

^m  I  "^"^  ''*"°"'  P*^*'^'  °^  ''"PP"  ''*'*"*'^  "^  *^'ff«''e"t  periods ;  as,  in 
1694,  the  halfpenny  for  the  Carolinas,  a  twopenny-piece  and  penny  in  1723. 
another  penny  in  1733.  and  a  halfpenny  for  Virginia  in  1773.  After  the  revolu- 
tion  and  before  the  estabhshment  of  the  national  mint,  there  were  various  issues 
of  silver  and  copper,  by  states,  and  by  individuals. 

As  the  population  and  trade  of  the  colonies  increased,  foreign  gold  and  sUver 
corns  found  their  way  into  the  country,  and  became  a  part  of  the  circulating  me- 
dmm.  These  were  chiefly  the  gumea,  the  joe  and  half-joe,  the  doubloon  and 
pistole,  in  gold;  the  doUar,  the  pistareen,  and  the  British  shilling  and  sixpence, 
m  silver.  French  crowns  were  not  known  until  the  revolution,  when  they  be- 
oarae  common.  Of  the  specie  currency,  the  Spanish  American  doUar,  formed 
the  chief  circulation,  and  it  became  the  eflfective  standard,  or  unit,  of  the  money  of 
the  republic.  ' 

The  pound  of  the  colonies  was  at  first  the  same  as  the  pound  sterling  of  Eng- 
land being  sunply  a  money  of  account.  This  rate,  in  process  of  time,  became 
greatly  altered,  in  consequence  of  excessive  issues  of  paper  by  the  colonial  autho- 
nties  ;  but,  as  these  issues  were  greater  in  some  of  the  colonies  than  in  others, 
the  proportion  was  both  unequal  and  complicated.  The  following  were  the  rates 
of  the  colonial  pounds,  in  sterUng  pounds  and  Spanish  doUars,  after  the  revo- 
lution : — 


NAMES. 


Pound  (terling.. 
SpaoUbdallar,. . 


New  Bogluid  and 
Virginia. 


£    I.    d. 

1      6      8 
0      •      0 


New  York 
•nd  North  Carolina. 


£    :     d. 

1     15      6| 
0      8      0 


Middle  Statei. 


South  Carolina  aBd 
Oeorjia. 


£    (.     d. 

1     13      4 
0      7      8 


£    s.     d. 
1      0      88.9 
•      4      B 


When  peace  was  concluded.  Congress  directed  the  financier  of  the  confedera- 
tion,  RobertMorris.  to  lay  before  them  his  views  upon  the  subject  of  coins  and 
currency.    The  report  was  presented  early  in  1782,  and  is  stated  by  Mr.  Jeffer- 
been  the  work  of  the  assititttnt  financier,  Gouvemeur  Morris. 
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He  first  laboured  to  harmonise  the  moneys  of  all  the  states ;  and  found  that  the 
one-thousand  four  hundred  and  fortieth  part  of  a  doUar  (Spanish)  was  a  com- 
mon divisor  for  the  various  currencies.    Starting  with  this  fraction  as  his  unit,  he 
proposed  the  following  table  of  moneys : — 
Ten  units  to  be  equal  to  one  penny. 
Ten  pence  one  bill. 

Ten  bills  one  doUar  (about  two-thirds  of  the  Spanish  dollar). 
Ten  dollars  one  crown* 

The  report  contains  this  observation  :  «  Although  it  is  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary, yet  it  is  very  desirable,  that  money  should  be  increased  in  a  decimal  ratio ; 
because,  by  that  means,  all  calculations  of  interest,  exchange,  insurance,  and  the 
like,  are  rendered  much  more  simple  and  accurate,  and  of  course  more  within  the 
power  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people." 

The  subject  was  discussed  repeatedly  in  Congress,  but  no  further  step  was 
taken  until  1784,  when  Mr.  JeflFerson,  on  behalf  of  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose,  brought  in  a  report,  disagreeing  with  that  of  the  financier,  except 

as  to  the  decimal  system.     The  following  remarks  occur  in  this  document : 

"  The  most  easy  ratio  of  multiphcation  and  division,  is  that  of  ten.  Every 
one  knows  the  facility  of  decimal  arithmetic.  Every  one  remembers,  that 
when  learning  money  arithmetic,  he  used  to  be  puzzled  with  adding  the 
farthings,  taking  out  the  fours,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  pence, 
taking  out  the  t«  3s,  and  carrying  them  on ;  adding  the  shillings,  taking  out 
the  twenties,  and  carrying  them  on  ;  but  when  he  came  to  the  pounds,  where 
he  had  only  tens  to  carry  forward,  it  was  easy  and  free  from  error.  The 
bulk  of  mankind  are  schoolboys  through  life.  Certainly,  in  all  cases 
where  we  are  free  to  choose  between  easy  and  difficult  modes  of  operation,  it  is 
most  rational  to  choose  the  easy.  The  financier,  therefore,  in  his  report,  well 
proposes  that  our  coins  should  be  in  decimal  proportions  to  one  another." 

He  disapproved  of  the  unit  of  Mr.  Morris,  first,  on  account  of  its  diminutive 
size :  "  A  horse  or  bullock  of  eighty  dollars'  value  would  require  a  notation  of  six 
figures,  to  wit,  115,200  units;"  secondly,  because  of  its  want  of  correspondence 
in  value  with  any  known  coins.  In  lieu  of  this  the  Spanish  dollar  was  proposed, 
as  being  of  convenient  size,  capable  of  easy  actual  division,  and  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  the  people.  It  was  added  that  the  course  of  our  commerce  would  bring 
us  more  of  this  than  of  any  other  foreign  coin ;  and  besides,  the  dollar  was  all 
ready  as  much  referred  to  as  a  measure  of  value,  as  the  respective  provincial 
pounds.     Upon  this  basis  it  was  proposed  to  strike  four  coins,  viz: 


*  Tins  lost  com  was  to  be  of  gold.     He  apologised  for  introducing  the  name  of  crown,  in  a 

3ur,  by  stating  that  his  proj     -  • 

Jw  in  his  left  hand,  and  thirtc 

it  on  a  crown.— iSpar*'»  Ltfe  of  Gouvemeur  Morrit,  i.  273. 


-   iiiiH  luai  com  was  lo  ue  oi  goiu.     ne  apoiogtsea  tor  introdi 
country  where  tiiat  emblem  hod  lost  favour,  by  stating  that  his  project  was  to  have  on  The'  coin 
the  repr«entation  of  an  Indian,  with  a  bow  in  his  left  hand,  and  thirteen  arrows  in  the  i  eht  witli 

his  riff'  ^^   '^"    ^   nrnurn  .Gnyf«*2>^«     T  i/^  n^ /!!«■. ••.«.^-. If .■_     *      <«Mr«  "        ' 
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A  golden  piece  of  the  value  of  ten  doUars. 
A  dollar  in  silver. 

A  tenth  of  a  dollar,  also  in  silver. 

A  hundredth  of  a  dollar,  in  copper. 

The  assistant  financier  conceded  something  to  Mr.  JeflFerson's  views,  but 
adhered  to  the  mam  pnnciples  of  his  own  scheme.     But  Congress,  in  ItsS 
adopted  Mr.  Jefferson's  report,  and  in  the  following  year  made  legal  provision  fo^ 
a  comage  upon  that  basis.* 

All  these  proceedings  were,  of  course,  under  the  Confederation,  which  lasted 
from  1778  to  1787.     An  article  in  that  compact  provided  as  foUows:  "The 
United  States,  in  Congress  assembled,  shall  have  the  sole  and  exclusive  right 
and  power  of  regulating  the  alloy  and  value  of  coin  struck  by  their  own  authority 
or  by  that  of  the  respective  states."     Some  of  the  states  issued  copper  coins 
dunng  that  period.     How  long  they  continued  current  cannot  be  stated  ;  but  at 
this  day  those  of  them  that  remain  are  in  the  custody  of  coin-collectors.    The 
cent  of  Massachusetts  varies  in  weight  from  148  to  164  grains  ;  the  New  Jersey 
piece   128  to  154  grains;  the  Connecticut  coin  is  the  most  irregular,  varying 
from  96  to  144  grains.    The  Vermont  cent,  of  1786,  weighs  about  110  grls 
There  are  also  other  vaneties,  particularly  the  -  Nova  Constellatio,"  of  thirteen 
stars,  and  another  piece  with  the  same  significant  number  of  rings,  conjoined, 
both  of  which  were  coined  in  Massachusetts.f 

The  constitution  of  1787  vested  the  right  of  coinage  solely  in  the  general 
government.  ITie  estabhshment  of  a  mint  was,  however,  still  delayed.  In  the 
report  on  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  made  to  Congress,  in  1790,  by  Mr 
Jefferson,  then  secretary  of  state,  it  was  remarked  :  «  The  experiment  made  by 
Congress,  m  1786,  by  declaring  that  there  should  be  one  money  of  account  and 
payment  through  the  United  States,  and  that  its  parts  and  multiples  should  be 
m  a  decimal  ratio,  has  obtained  such  general  approbation,  both  at  home  and 

•  The  interest  taken  in  this  subject  by  General  Washinofnn    o.,j  i,;  i     /.  ., 

son's  plan    appear  by  the  following  V^^'^^^^^^tZtZ^^r^y^^^^^^ 

"I  thank  yoi.  for  the  several  articles  o?  intelligence  contained  in  your  Luer  and  for  Z'~ 

cringrb^-reS;^  «-;S^^^^^ 

well  adaptedri  thin{  to  the  L^r^J^S^Z! :.1^ZZ:^^^^^^  "tS^  ' 

rn5:':S:roreSrT';:^ 

pair  of  scales  in  his  pocket/or  rutahrrisTofrecelvL^ll^^^^  T'/  ""f'  '"^^f'  ^''*'  =» 

c'ounts.;;    {WritinaslwaMnstoVMlfi^^^^^  °"""*"''''  '^^^  ^y  weight  than  it 

The  illustrious  father  of  his  country  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  nnfinnni  o„i«  m 

was  repeatedly  noticed  in  his  messag^es  to  Congresl      Se^  SpaSs.  x      25  32  sT OS  T'^'r."""' 
IlL'^rSaddphia!'""'^"*'  ^°  ^'''  '"^  '"^''''^'°"  f-quent^lj  ,^h:';ea?'o?Vv'erSnt^Lei:S 

t  In  this  place  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a  coinage  of  silver,  bearing  the  name  of  "  r  rhflIm«ro 
Annapohs,"  and  dated  1783.    ,^  specimens  reserved  in  the  collec  on  a^he  mint  area   hiB 

vo 


ii. 
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abroad,  that  nothing  seems  wanting  but  the  actual  coinage,  to  banish  the  dis- 
cordant pounds,  shilling,  pence,  and  farthings  of  the  different  states,  and  to 
establish  in  their  stead  the  new  denominations/' 

On  the  2nd  of  April,  1792,  a  code  of  laws  was  enacted  for  the  establishment 
and  regulation  of  the  mint,  under  which,  with  slight  amendments,  the  coinage 
was  executed  for  forty-two  years. 

The  denominations  of  coin,  with  their  rates,  were  as  follows : — 

Gold.  The  eagle  of  ten  dollars,  to  weigh  270  grains,  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  all  of  the  fineness  of  22  carats,  or  917  thousandths. 

Silver.  The  dollar  of  100  cents,  to  weigh  416  grains;  the  half-quarter, 
tenth  or  dime,  and  twentieth  or  half-dime,  in  proportion;  the  fineness  to  be  1485 
parts  in  1664,*  or  892-4  thousandths. 

COPPKR.    The  cent,  to  weigh  264  grains;  the  half-cent  in  proportion. 

Since  the  act  of  1792,  the  following  alterations  in  the  standards  have  been 

made ; — 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1793,  the  weight  of  the  cent  was  reduced  to  208 

grains ;  the  half  cent  in  proportion.t 

January  26th,  1796.  President  Washington  issued  a  proclamation  (as  he 
had  been  empowered  to  do  by  law,)  that,  "  on  account  of  the  increased  price  of 
copper,  and  the  expence  of  coinage,"  the  cent  would  be  reduced  to  7  dwts.  or 
168  grains,  and  the  half-cent  in  proportion.  The  copper  coins  have  since  re- 
mained at  this  standard. 

June  28th,  1834.  An  act  was  passed,  changing  the  weight  and  fineness  of 
the  gold  coins,  and  the  relative  value  of  gold  to  silver.  Before  stating  the 
alterations,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  estimate  of  gold  as  being  worth 
fifteen  times  as  much  as  silver,  which  was  the  oripnal  basis,  was  found  too  low 
at  the  market  value  ;  which,  although  always  fluctuating,  was  nearer  sixteen  to 
one,  upon  a  general  average.  The  effect  of  the  legal  proportions  was  to  reduce 
the  coinage  of  gold,  and  to  restrain  its  circulation  ;  being  always  at  a  premium, 
the  coin  was  immediately  exported  to  Europe,  in  the  course  of  trade,  and  there 
quickly  wrought  into  other  shapes. 

In  June,  1834,  the  weight  of  the  eagle  was  reduced  by  law  to  258  grains  (the 
parts  in  proportion),  of  which  232  grains  must  be  fine  gold,  making  the  fineness 

♦  This  was  an  arithmetical  nicety,  deduced  from  a  weight  of  41 0  grains,  of  which  37H  grains  must 
be  finemetalj  this  being  considered  tlie  average  contents  of  a  Spunisii  dollar.  The  estimate  was  shglitly 
erroneous,  and  maiccs  our  dollar  of  a  little  less  value  ;  the  effect  of  which  has  been  beneficial  to 
our  national  coinage,  as  the  difference,  though  not  appreciable  in  ordinary  currency,  makes  a  con- 
siderable gain  upon  recoinage  in  large  sums.  See  letter  of  Dr.  Moore,  late  director  of  the  mint, 
to  a  select  committee  of  Congress,  in  1832. 

+  The  mint  was  not  fully  in  operation  until  January,  1795.  Before  that  time  it  was  rather 
engaged  in  experimenting  ;  hence  the  variety  of  specimens,  in  silver  and  copper,  anterior  to  that 
date,  which  are  now  so  much  in  request  among  the  virtuosi.  The  most  noted  of  these  is  the 
Washington  cent. 
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21  carats  2U  car.  grains,  or  899^^.    This  was  an  increase  of  6  rV.V  per  cent  on 
the  former  value  of  gold.    The  silver  coinage  was  not  changed. 

The  standard  of  nine-tenths  fine,  as  adopted  in  France  and  some  other  coun- 
tries was  obviously  the  most  simple,  and  upon  every  consideration,  the  most 
suitable.  To  bring  the  silver  coins  to  that  proportion,  without  changing  the 
amount  of  fine  silver  in  them,  it  was  only  necessary  to  put  less  copper,  by  three 
grains  and  a  half,  in  the  dollar,  reducing  its  weight  to  412i  grains.  The  weight 
of  the  gold  was  not  to  be  changed,  but  the  fineness  increased  about  three-fourths 
of  one-thousandth,  n  difference  far  within  the  scope  of  the  legal  aUowance,  and 
hardly  appreciable.  These  proportions  were  incorporated  in  a  consolidated'code 
of  Mint  Laws,  enacted  by  Congress,  in  January,  1837-  By  that  act,  the  eagle  is 
to  be  900-thousandths  fine,  and  to  weigh  258  grains;  the  half  and  quarter  in 
proportion ;  and  the  dollar,  at  the  same  fineness,  to  weigh  412^  grains  ;  the  parts 
in  proportion.*  The  allowed  deviation  in  fineness,  for  gold,  is  from  898  to  902  • 
for  silver,  897  to  903.t  * 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  various  standards,  of  the  cold  and 
silver  coins  : —  ^ 


D  A  T  B. 


Act  of  Aprils,  1791 

Act  of  Jane  28,  lgJ4 

Act  of  January,  18.  1837. 


GOLD     EAOLB. 


Weight. 


graina. 
270 

258 


Fineneu. 


thousandthi. 
016.7 

8992 
900 


SILVER     DOLLAR. 


Weiglit. 


graina. 
416 


412.5 


Fineneia. 

thonaandtha. 
882.4 

800 


U"'"^  *^  r*'  ^®^^'  *^«'«  "^^^  but  one  mint,  which  was  established  at  Phila- 
delphia.  In  that  year  three  brauches  of  the  mint  were  created  by  act  of  Con- 
gress. Two  of  these  for  the  coinage  of  gold  only,  were  to  be  situated  at  the 
towns  of  Char  otte,  m  North  Carolina,  and  Dahlonega,  in  Georgia-central 
points  of  the  gold  mining  region.  The  third  branch  was'for  both  goll  anTJil^e^ 
at  JNew  Orleans,  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  south-west.  These  three 
institutions  which,  in  the  view  of  the  law  are  not  distinct  mints,  but  rather 
branches  of  the  mint,  are  respectively  managed  by  superintendents,  who  are 
under  the  control  of  the  director  of  the  chief  mint.  The  branches  went  into 
operation  in  the  year  1838.  Their  coinage  is  uniform  with  that  of  the  estabUsh- 
ment  at  Philadelphia,  being  systematically  tested  there  for  approval. 

The  whole  mint  establishment,  thus  constituted,  is  itself  a  branch  of  the  trea- 
sury department  of  the  general  government,  and  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury. 

The  whole  coinage  of  the  United  States,  during  the  year  1843,  amounts  to 

*  The  relative  value,  therefore,  of  silver  to  gold,  is  I5.98B4  to  I. 

T  I  lie  practical  limits  here,  are,  for  gold,  899  to  901 ;  silver  898  to  902. 
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within  a  small  fraction  of  12,000,000  dollars,  and  exceeds,  by  more  than  one-half, 
that  of  any  former  year.  Of  this  coinage,  more  than  8,000,000  dollars  is  in  gold; 
showing  a  greater  proportion  to  silver  than  has  heretofore  been  presented. 

The  branch  mints  at  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  have  each  coined  nearly  double 
the  amount  which  they  have  reached  in  any  former  year,  and  the  New  Orleans 
mint  nearly  quadruple. 

The  production  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  United  States,  as  indicated  by  the 
amount  sent  to  the  mints,  exceeds  that  of  any  former  year. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  deposits  and  coinage  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  and  branches,  for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1843  : — 

Deposits  of  Gold. 


MINTS. 

United   States 

Coins, 
Uld  Standard. 

Foreign  Coins. 

United  States 
Bullion. 

Foreign  Bullion. 

Total. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

dollars. 

1,257 
26,994 

dollars. 

3,081,962 
3,348,032 

dollars. 
272,064 
870,080 
22,573 
180,728 

dollars. 

33,198 
331,433 

dollars. 

372,064 

570,080 

3,138,990 

4,107,807 

New  Orleans 

Philadelphia 

Total 

28,251 

6,630,894        !         1,048,443 

384,681 

8,088,941 

Deposits  of  Silver,  and  Total  of  Gold  and  Silver. 


SILVER. 

MINTS. 

Foreign  Coins. 

Foreign  Bullion. 

United  States 
Bullion. 

Tor*  I,. 

Tolal   Gold  and 
Silver. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

dollara. 

1,339^631 

3,101,198 

dollars, 

24,699 
M7,992 

dollars. 

8640 

dollara. 

1,384,330 
2,387,830 

dnllara. 

273,064 

670,080 

4,823,310 

6,468,637 

Philadelphia 

ToUl 

3.460,819 

272,691 

8640 

3,743,130 

11,831,001 

Gold  Coined. 


MINTS. 

Eagles.            1        Half  Eagles. 

Quarter  Eagles. 

Value. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

piecet. 

173,165 
75,463 

pieces. 

44,353 

98,452 

101,075 

611,308 

pieces. 

26,096 

86,209 

368,002 

100,846 

dollars     cts. 

287,008    00 

882,782    30 

3,177,000    00 

4,063,010    00 

Philadalnhia 

Total 

M«,634 

888,088 

380,888 

8,108,797    60 

SiLVEB  Coined. 


MINTS. 

Dollars. 

Half  DolUra. 

Quarter 
Dollara. 

Dimes. 

Half  Dines. 

Value. 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina.. 
Dahlonega,  Georgia 

pieces. 
165,*100 

pieces. 

2,268,000 
3,f»44,000 

pieces. 

968,008 
645,600 

pieces. 

150,000 
1,370,000 

pieces. 

i,i'gV,ooo 

dollars. 

1,391,000 
2,443,730 

PhiladalDhia    

Total 

163,100 

6,112,000 

1,61. '1,600 

1,530,000 

1,163,000    1       3,834,750 

re  than  one-half, 

oUars  is  in  gold; 

resented. 

ed  nearly  double 

tie  New  Orleans 

indicated  by  the 

nt  of  the  United 


ullioo. 

Total. 

ra. 

98 
S3 

dnllara. 

373,064 

570,080 

3,138,900 

4,107,807 

81 

8,088,941 

Total   Gold  and 
Silver. 

'• 

a. 

20 
10 

dnllara. 

273,064 

670,080 

4,823,310 

6,465,637 

SO 

11,831,001 

MINT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  Ugl 

DfiFOSiTsofGoldat  the  United  States  Mint  from  United  States  Mines. 


dollars  eta, 

287,008  00 

582,783  80 

3,177,000  00 

4,063,010  00 

8,108,797  60 


Dime*. 

Value. 

see*. 

Kooo 

dollars. 

1,301,000 
3,443,730 

68.000    I       3.834,780 


PERIOD. 

VirgiDia. 

North 
Carolina. 

South 
Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Tcnnetaee, 

Alabama. 

Various 
aourcea. 

Total  at 
V.  8.  Hint. 

1824 

dollar*. 

"2',809 
24,000 
20,000 
35,000 
W4,000 
62,000 
60,400 
63,000 
82,100 
55,000 
57,600 
38,903 
95,736 
42,163 
48,148 

dollar*. 

3,000 

17,000 

20,000 

21,000 

46,000 

134,000 

304,000 

394,000 

488,000 

475,000 

380,000 

263,600 

148,100 

110,900 

66,000 

53,500 

36,804 

76,431 

61,629 

62,873 

dollar*. 

3,500 

26,000 

22,000 

43,000 

66,009 

38,000 

42,400 

56,800 

29,400 

13,000 

6,300 

5,319 

3,440 

223 

5,099 

dollara. 

312,009 

176,000 

140,000 

316,009 

415,000 

319,900 

201,400 

83,600 

36,000 

20,300 

91,113 

139,796 

150,276 

56,619 

dollars. 

V,6oo 

1,000 

7,000 

3,000 

100 

300 

V,56o 

300 

104 

1,212 

2,788 

dollara. 

"eoo 

4,431 
1,863 

S,579 
4.788 

dollara. 
.... 

.  a  *• 

1,000 

12,200 
"209 

13,717 
415 

dollara. 

5,000 

17,000 

30,000 

31,000 

46  000 

140,000 

466,000 

320,000 

678,000 

868  000 

898,000 

698,500 

467,000 

382,009 

171,700 

138,500 

176,766 

348,478 

273,587 

180,728 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1833 

Jj38 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

Total.... 

694,643 

2,939,737 

360,881           3,258,004 

18,304 

17,189 

27,533 

6,316,359 

Deposits  of  Gold  at  the  Branch  Mints  from  United  States  Mines, 


YEARS. 

Branch  Mint  at 

Charlotte,  North 

Carolina. 

Branch  Mint  at 

Uablonega, 

Georgia. 

Branch  Mint  at 
New  Orleana. 

ToUl  at  the 
Branch  Minta. 

Total  Deposits  of 

the  United  State*. 

Gold. 

1838 

dollara. 
127,000 
126,836 
124,726 
129,847 
174,508 
372,064 

dollars. 
135,700 
113,035 
121358 
161,974 
323,372 
570,080 

dollara. 
700 

6,869 

3,833 

1,818 

5,630 
22,573 

dollara. 
263,400 
246,749 
240,410 
293,639 
503,510 
864,717 

dollara. 

1839 

438,100 

1840 

385,240 

1841 

426,186 

1843 

543,117 

1843 

777,097 

1,018,446 

Total  

954,981 

1,426,019 

40,428 

2,421,425 

3,611,184 

Amount  of  Gold  Coined  Annually 

MINTS  AND  PERIODS. 

Baglea. 

Half  Eagles. 

Quarter  Eagle*. 

Total  or  Gold. 

Number. 

Value. 

Charlotte,  N.  C— 1838 

»               1839 

»                1840 

»                1841 

180 

1843 

piecea. 

piece*. 
12,886 
23,467 
18,994 
31,467 
37,480 
44,383 

pieces. 

7,894 
18,173 
12,834 
10,281 
8,642 
36,096 

piece*. 

20,780 
41,640 
31,828 
31,748 
36,132 
70,449 

dollars. 
84,168 
162,767 
137,068 
133,938 
159,005 
287,009 

Total 

.... 

148,647 

83,920 

332,.867 

953,035 

Dahlonega,  Oa.- 1838 

1839 

1840 

H                1841 

»                18« 

»                1843 

:::; 

20,883 
18,939 
23,806 
80,493 
59,608 
98,482 

V3,6;4 
3,533 
4,164 
4,643 

36,209 

20,583 
32,613 
26,428 
34,659 
64,251 
134,661 

102,915 
128,880 
123,310 

162,885 
309,648 
582,782 

Total 

.... 

350,973 

62,232 

313,195 

1,410,420 

New  Orleana— 1838 

1839 

»               1840 

M                1841 

1842 

»                1843 

"s,isoo 

37,400 
175,163 

30,400 

8,350 

16,400 

701,075 

9,396 
26,200 

7,380 

19,800 

368,002 

9,396 

56,600 

18,330 

63,600 

644,239 

33,490 
817,800 

88,200 

405,600 

3,177,000 

I'otal 

305,063 

166,225 

430,778 

792,065 

3,908,690 

Sumoftotala 

305,062 

555,846 

576,020 

1,337,837                  6,872,148 
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The  following  Statement  exhibits  the  Amount  of  Silver  coined  at  the  Branch  Mirts : 


HINTS  AND  PERIODS, 

Half  DoIUra. 

Quarter 
Uollars. 

Dimes. 

Half  Dimes. 

Total   or   Siltbr. 

Number. 

Value. 

New  Orleani-1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1849 

1843 

pieces. 
iVeiooo 

833,100 

401,000 

937,000 

2,268,000 

pieces. 

425,200 
452,000 
769,000 
968,000 

pieces. 
403,430 
1,201,600 
1,179,000 
3,007,600 
2,030,000 
l.'SO.OOO 

pieces. 

1,060,030 
1 936,000 
818,000 
330,000 

pieces. 

402  430 
9,4«7,.W0 
3,390,(00 
3,67'',i00 
i,V)6,i.M 
3,386,000 

Total 

4,307,100 

3,614,300 

7,046,630 

3,160,000 

17,417,830 

3,814,733 

It  would  seem,  from  the  official  report  of  Mr.  Patterson,  that  no  coinage  of 
silver  has  ever  been  made  at  the  other  branch  mints. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  number  of  pieces,  and  the  value  of  the  same,  coined 

at  the  several  branch  mints  : 


YBARS. 

CHARLOTTE,   N.  C. 

SAHLUNBOA,  GEORGIA. 

NEW   ORLEANS. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Value. 

Pieces. 

Valae. 

1838 

number. 
30,780 
41,640 
31,828 
31,748 
36,133 
70,449 

dollars. 
84,165 
162,767 
137,053 
133,038 
139,005 
287,00.') 

number. 

30,383 
32,613 
26,428 
34,669 
64,331 
134,661 

dollars. 

102,»1S 
128,880 
123,310 
162,886 
309,648 
684,783 

number. 
402,430 
3,470,996 
3,446,900 
3,693,730 
4,160,600 
4,030,239 

dollars. 

40,943 

303,660 

913,600 

640,300 

1,393,760 

4,368,000 

1839 

1840 

Ig4l 

1842 

Ig43 

ToUl 

333,667 

933,035 

318,196 

1,410,430 

18,309,895 

7,733,443 

Statement  of  the  Deposits  for  Coinage,  and  Coinage  at  the  Mint  of  the  United  States 

audits  Branches,  in  the  Year  1844. 


DEPOSITS. 


Gold. 
From  mines  in  the  United  States. ...... 

Coins  of  the  United  Stales,  old  sUndard 

Foreiirn  coins  , 

Fareiflfn  bullion 


Total  of  gold. 

SiLTIB. 

Bullion  from  the  United  States. 

Foreign  bullion 

Foreign  coins , 


Total  of  siWer. 
Total..., 


Value. 


dollars. 

967,300 
33  872 
4,36» 
I19,iw 


5,383,120 


30,847 

84,176 

3,160,319 

4,t7«,49« 
7,638,631 


C  O  I  N  A  O  IB. 


Eagles . 
Half  eagles  . 


Gold. 


Quarter  eagles 

CorriB. 


CenU, 


SILTBB. 

Dollars 

Half  dollars 

8 uarter  dollars 
imes 

Half  dimes , 


Pieces. 


Total  value. 


number. 

133,061 

817,583 

39,738 


3,398,793 


30,000 
3,771,000 
1,161,300 

72,600 
660,000 


Value. 


dlrs.     eta. 

9,498,330  00 
93,96?  92 

9,233,650  00 


7,687,767  52 
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Branch  Mints: 


iber. 

Value. 

CM. 

dollars. 

430 

40,948 

,.wo 

340, 16C 

),(00 

698,100 

,;<oo 

SAA,000 

i,(..)0 

890,200 

(,000 

l.S9l,<)00 

r,830 

S,»I4,7»S 

it  no  coinage  of 


the  same,  coined 


V   ORLEANS. 


1. 

Valoe. 

IT. 

30 

W 
10 
DO 
39 

dollani. 

40,343 

383,650 

918,600 

840,300 

1,994,7(10 

4,368,000 

9S 

7,793,443 

;he  United  States 


Dcea. 

Valae. 

nber. 

din.     cu. 

t«,061 
7,383 
13,738 

8,438,930  00 

18,733 

88,987  5i 

10,000 

t.ooo 

l,30« 
2,300 
0,000 

3,233,550  00 

7,887,767  82 

^^^""^n^c!  **'!,^'"f  °^  ^^^  ^'"*^  States  in  the  Several  Years  from  its  Establishment 


YEARS. 


1793) 

1794  >. 

1798J 

1790... 

1797... 

1798... 

1799... 

1800... 

1801... 

I802.-. 

1803... 

1804... 

1803... 

180f  .. 

1807... 

7808... 

1809... 

HIO... 

1811... 

1813... 

1813... 

1814... 

1815.... 

1816... 

1817... 

1818.... 

1819.... 

1820..., 

1831.... 

1823.... 

1823.... 

1834.... 

1823-.. . 

1828.... 
1827.... 
1828.... 
1839.... 
1630.... 
1831.... 
1832.... 
1833..,. 
1834.... 
1833.... 

1830 

1837 

1838..... 
1839..... 

1840 

1841..... 

1842 

1843 

1844 


OULO. 


Vala 


dollan  cU. 

71,483  00 

103,727  00 

103,423  30 

203,610  00 

313,383  00 

317,760  00 

422,370  00 

423,310  00 

258,377  60 

238,643  50 

170,367  SO 

334,503  00 

437,495  00 

284,665  00 

16S,375  OtI 

501,435  00 

497,905  00 

290,435  00 

477,140  00 

77,270  00 

3,173  00 


24<,040  00 

238,615  00 

1,319,030  00 

139,323  01) 

88,080  00 

72,433  00 

93,200  00 

156,985  00 

92,245  00 

131,665  00 

140,145  OO 

293,717  80 

643,103  00 

714,27"  00 

798,435  00 

978,330  00 

3,934,270  0 

2,186,173  (JO 

4,135,700  00 

1,148,303  00 

1,809,593  00 

1,353,883  00 

1,673,302  50 

1,091,597  30 

1,834,170  50 

8,1118,707  .W 

5,428,230  00 


SILVER. 


Value. 


Total. 


44,353,918    00 


dollars    on. 

370,683    SO 

79,077    80 
12,591     4S 
330,291     00 
423,313    00 
224,296    00 
74,758    00 
38,343    00 
87,118    00 
100,340    30 
14P,388    50 
471,319    00 
697,448    73 
684,300    00 
707,376    00 
638,773    60 
608,340    no 
814,039    60 
620,951     50 
561,687    50 
17,308    00 
!i8,575    73 
607,783    30 
1,070,434     SO 
1,140,000    00 
501,680    70 
825,762     43 
805,806    30 
893,5.t0    00 
1,752,477    00 
l,564,.'i83    00 
3,002,090    00 
3,8li9,200    00 
1,575,600    00 
1,991,578    00 
2,495,400    00 
3,175,800    00 
3,579,000    00 
3,759,000    00 

3.415.002  00 

3.443.003  00 
3,606,100  00 
2,096,010  00 
2,333,243  00 
2,189,296  00 
1,720,703  00 
l,132,7.'>0  00 
2,332,7'iO  00 
3,834,7,50  00 
2,235,550     00 


COPPER. 


Value. 


64,620,334     90 


doUara    cia. 

11,373   00 

10,324  40 

0,510  34 

9,707  00 

0,106  68 

29,279  40 

13,628  37 

34,422  83 

25,203  03 

12,844  94 

IJ,483  48 

8,260  00 

9,63'i  21 

13,090  00 

8,001  33 

15,660  00 

3,493  95 

10,735  00 

4,180  00 

3,578  30 

38,200  83 

39,484  00 

31,670  00 

26,710  00 

41,075  50 

3,8U(I  00 

20,723  39 

12,620  00 

14,026  00 

16,344  23 

23,377  32 

26,630  24 

16,380  00 

17,113  00 

33,603  60 

33,620  00 

28,l(>0  00 

19,131  00 

39,489  00 

33,100  00 

85„583  00 

63,702  00 

31,286  61 

24,027  00 

13,973  67 

23,833  90 

24,283  20 

23,987  32 


WHOLE    COINAGE. 


Piecen 


1,003,608    48 


number. 

1334,420 

1,319,370 
1,093,165 
1,368,241 
1,363,681 
3,337,973 
1,571,390 
3,CI5,86i* 
3,781,830 
2,046,839 
2,260,361 
1,813,400 
2,731,343 
3,93,5,888 
2,861,834 
3,036,418 
1,849,570 
3,761,646 
1,755,331 
1,833,839 
60,867 
3,888,133 
5,163,967 
5,537,084 
3,074,723 
6,402,309 
3,139,249 
3,813,788 
3,106,483 
4,786,894 
3,178,760 
5,774,434 
9,097,843 
6,196,833 
7,674,501 
8,357,101 
1 1,792,284 
9,128,387 
10,307,790 
11,U37,643 
15,096,343 
13,719,333 
13,010,721 
13,780,311 
1 1,8 1 1, .594 
10,338,340 
8,811,968 
11,743,133 
14,a40„582 
9,051,834 


Value. 


293,209,005 


dollars    cts. 

433,341     80 

193,129    40 

135,534     29 

643,698    00 

643,906    68 

571,333    40 

810,95b    37 

516,073    83 

370,698    33 

371,827    94 

333,239    48 

801,084    00 

1,044,595    96 

982,0.55    00 

884,733    53 

1,155,868     50 

1,108,740     95 

1,115,219    50 

1,102,271     30 

642,535    80 

20,483    00 

36,785    57 

647,2U7     50 

1,345,064    50 

1,425,33J<    00 

1,864,706    20 

1,018,977    45 

013,509     89 

967,973    00 

1,858,297    00 

1,735,894     00 

2,110,679    33 

3,024,343    39 

1,741,381     34 

2,306,875     00 

3.1,53,620    00 

3,923,473    80 

3,401,033     00 

3,763,710    00 

7„188,423    00 

6,668,667    00 

7,764,900    00 

3,299,898    00 

4,206,540    00 

3,576,467    61 

3,426,633    50 

2,240,321     17 

4,100,754    40 

11,967,830    70 

7,487,767    32 


110,177,761     38 


Rowan  Gold  Mines.— It  is  stated  in  the  Salisbury  Watchman,  "  that  there  is 
in  Rowan  county.  North  Carolina,  the  richest  gold  mine  that  has  yet  been  disco- 
vered in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  small  vein,  from  four  to  twelve  inches  wide ; 
many  bushels  of  the  material  taken  from  it,  have  overgone  200  dollars  to  the 
bushel,  and  some  as  high  as  500  dollars."  It  is  also  stated  in  the  Mecklen- 
burg Jejersonian,  "that  11,876  dwts.  of  gold  had  been  taken  from  it  by  seven 
hands  about  a  month  since.  As  might  be  expected,  iu  so  small  a  vein,  the  water 
soon  became  unmanageable,  and  they  began  again  at  the  surface,  and  struck  a 
vein  parallel  to  the  first,  and  nearly  as  rich  as  that.  These  veins,  as  also  all 
those  in  that  region,  are  believed  to  increase  in  richness  and  size  as  they  descend. 
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There  are  six  or  eight  other  mines  in  the  same  region,  of  extraordinary  richness 

and  different  in  many  particulars  from  the  other  vein  mines  in  North  Carolina." 

Georgia  Gold  Mines. — Extract  from  a  letter  from  a  citizen  of  Georgia  to  a 

member  of  Congress  from  that  state. 

«  Dahlonega,  June  7,  1842. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun's  mine  is  still  doing  wonders ;  it  is  the  real  El  Dorado.  In  eigh- 
teen days  from  the  time  the  mine  was  opened,  and  ending  the  28lh  ultimo,  the 
amount  deposited  and  assayed  at  the  mint  is  6027  dollars  29  cents.  The  amount  dug 
last  week,  after  burning  off  the  quicksilver,  and  deposited  this  morning  at  the  mint  is 
269^\/>5  ounces,  or  5387  dwts.  before  melting. 

"  A  mine  was  discovered  in  Cherokee  about  two  months  since,  the  product  of  which, 
as  .  am  informed  by  several  persons,  is  one  pound  of  gold  per  day  to  four  hands. 


Daily  Product  of  Mr. 

Calhoun's 

Mine. 

DATES. 

Producti. 

M*y  80       .■•••■ • 

dwU. 
630 
S90 

1118 

1893 
1100 

May  31         •  .... 

ToUI 

5331 

•'  The  Augusta  (Georgia)  Constitutionalist  says,  '  It  is  well,  perhaps,  that  the  Dahlo- 
ne<»a  branch  mint  has  not  discontinued,  as  was  proposed  last  winter — the  operations 
increasing  in  importance  by  the  recent  discovery  of  more  productive  veins  of  gold  ' " 

Silver  Mines  in  North  Carolina. — The  Washington  Mining  Company  was 
incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina,  in  January. 
1839,  with  a  capital  of  500,000  dollars,  divided  into  shares  of  100  dollars  each. 
The  charter  privileges  extend  to  a  period  of  fifty  years.  The  mine  worked  is 
situated  in  Davidson  county,  North  Carolina,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Lexington. 

The  estate  in  which  the  mining  establishment  is  situated,  and  on  which  about 
sixty  buildings  have  been  erected,  contains  466  acres,  and  was  sold  to  the  com- 
pany in  1840,  for  479,500  dollars. 

In  the  descriptive  portion  of  the  report  of  1842,  it  is  stated  that,  at  the  fort}'- 
feet  level,  the  yield  of  the  ore,  when  dressed,  was  about  fifty  per  cent  of  lead, 
and  from  twenty  to  120  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  lead.  The  value  of  the 
silver  varied  from  one  dollar  eighty  cents,  to  two  dollars  eighty  cents  per  ounce; 
its  price  being  enhanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  gold  found  in  combination 
with  it  at  this  depth. 

At  the  sixty-feet  level,  the  ore  increased  in  richness,  but  was  irregiilar  in  its 
value.  At  its  best  points,  it  yielded  as  much  as  5000  ounces  to  the  ton.  The 
general  average  is  stated  to  be  126  ounces  of  silver  to  the  ton  of  metal.  Here 
the  sulphuret  of  lead,  or  galena,  was  first  met  with,  in  small  quantities ;  but  the 
bulk  of  the  ore  continued  similar  to  the  forty-feet  level,  being  a  carbonate  of  lead, 
with  the  exception  of  the  proportion  of  gold,  which  gradually  diminished,  but 
was  recovered  again  at  the  I60feet  level. 
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Arrmng  at  the  100-feet  level,  the  gulena  predominated ;  but,  in  other  respects, 
the  mine  presented  the  .ame  aspect  as  at  the  60  feet,  increasing  in  regularity. 

At  the  160-feet  level,  the  vein  is  nearly  all  sulphuret,  as  regards  che  lead,  and 
the  area  is  enlarged.  It  was  estimated,  that  this  argentiferous  ore.  locally  termed 
the  b  ack  ore,  produced  on  an  average  from  eighty-seven  dollars  fifty  cents  to 
100  dollars  per  ton,  in  equal  proportions  as  to  value  of  the  lead  and  the  silver 
after  deducting  the  expenses  of  smelting.  It  was  at  this  level  that  some  masses 
of  rich  blue  galena  were  met  with,  worth  at  the  rate  of  1000  doUars  per  ton. 

The  Washington  mine  is  situated  about  eighty  miles  from  Raleigh,  the  capital 
of  the  state,  and  the  present  terminus  of  the  great  chain  of  railroad  from  the 
north.  It  IS  also  100  miles  from  FayetteviUe,  the  head  of  sloop  navigation  on 
Fear  nver.  The  cost  of  transportation  from  the  mine  to  PhUadelphia,  has  been 
generally  eighty-five  cents  per  100  lbs.,  and  has  not  exceeded  one  doUar. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  mining  operations  up  to  November  1, 1842 
a  period  of  twenty-seven  months,  the  actual  product  was  2661  pigs  of  argenti- 
ferous lead,  yielding  silver  and  gold  to  the  amount  of  13,288  dollars  68  cents, 
this  being  the  net  value,  after  deducting  the  charges  of  the  United  States  mint 
for  separatmg  the  gold  from  the  silver,  and  alloy  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  the 
standard  of  coinage. 

The  litharge  necessarily  made  in  obtaining  these  results,  netted  the  value 
of  5499  doUars  11  cents,  forming  an  aggregate  value  of  18,787  dollars  79  cents 
The  period  embraced  by  this  return  was  one  of  heavy  expense  in  erecting  build- 
mgs  and  machinery,  in  sinking  the  engine  shaft,  in  carrying  forward  the  cross- 
cut, m  expensive  explorations,  and  in  much  costly  work,  at  a  total  outlay  of 
29,824  dollars  84  cents. 

The  new  board  of  superintendents  obtained  possession  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1843,  and  this  statement  includes  from  that  time  up  to  the  1st  instant,  during 
which  time  the  produce  of  the  mint  has  been  in  all  40,379  dollars  47  cents, 
viz. : — 


Amount  of  silver  received 
»  lead         ,, 

>,  scoriee      ,, 

f,  silver  in  port 

M  lead         „ 


»> 


lead 

litharge  , 

metal  and  scoriee  in  transmission 


dollars 

30,902 

3,589 

2,550 

1,478 

630 

75 

1,152 


cents. 
70 
27 
76 
65 
18 
00 
91 


40,379      47* 


r  T„S«f    wwK      ^''^'""§*on  S'l^e;  Mine  of  Davidson  County,  North  Carolina.     By  Richard 
hwi  ?  .     r  "i"  ^F.®"^'"'  containing  assays  of  the  ores,  returns  of  silver  and  sold  produced, 

and  statements  of  the  affairs  of  the  Washington  Mining  Company.  *      pro«"cea, 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  COINS. 

The  following  report  has  been  submitted  to  Congress  by  R.  M.  Patterson, 
director  of  the  mint,  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. It  exhibits  the  fineness  and  value  by  weight  of  certain  foreign  gold  and 
silver  coins. , 

Gold  Coins. 


COUNTRIES. 


Fineneu  in 
thouaandtbi. 


30 


Great  BriUin,  sOTereign  .... 
Franco,    piecea    of    40    and 

franr; 

Spain,  doubloon  and  parts 

Mexicn,  „  

Peru,  „  

Chili,  „  

Columbia,  doubloona  of  Bogota.. 

„  „  Popaynn 

New  Grenada,  doubloons,  1837- 

1838 


01S.S 


866. 
8G6. 
868. 
868. 
870. 
8S8. 

871. 


Value  per 
dwt. 


cents. 
94.62 

91.02 
80  SI 
80.51 
80.71 
89.71 
89.02 
88.68 

00.02 


COUNTRIES. 


BoliTia,  doubloons 

Central  America,  doubloons .... 

La  Plata,  „  .... 

Portugal,  Johannes  and  half ... . 

„         crown    (nf    .'iOO    reis) 

and  half,  since  1838.. 

Braiil,   piece  of  6,400   reis,   of 

1838 


Fineness  in 
thousandths. 


870. 

830. 
5  81S.  to 
(868. 

914. 

914. 
014. 


Value  per 
dwt. 


cents. 

89.9« 
85.79 
84.34  to  I 
80.71     / 
94.4C 

94.40 

04.40 


Silver  Coins. 


COUNTRIES. 


Spain,  dollar  of  the  Peninsula.. 

„       pillar    dollar   of  Spanish 

America 

France,    crown   (ceased    to   be 

coined  in  1793)  

France,  flve-fraiic  piece 

Mexico,  average  of  various  mints, 

and  III  the  proportion  usualljr 

presented  here 


Finenesa  in 
thousandths. 


Olio. 
808. 


9U9. 
900. 


807. 


Value  per 
ounce. 


centfl. 
110,36 


116.10 


117.53 
110.36 


115  97 


COUNTRIES. 


Peru  and  North  and  South  Pera 
dollar 

Chili  dollar 

Central  American  dollar 

Brazil,  lesUmped  dollar  of  060 
reis 


Fineness  in 
thousandths. 


001. 
906. 
896. 


Value  per 
ounce. 


116.40 
117,13 
115.84 

116.10 


The  value  of  the  gold  coins,  as  ascertained  by  assay,  is,  in  nearly  every  case, 
less  than  the  legal  value  as  established  by  the  act  of  8th  of  June,  1834.  This 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  schedule  : 


COUNTRIES. 


Gold  coins  of  Great  Britain. 

„  Portugal 

„  Brazil 

„  Prance 


Value  by 
assay. 


cunls. 

94.fl 
94.8 
94.8 
03.1 


Value  by 
law. 


cents. 

94.63 
94.41! 
94.46 
03.03 


COUNTRIES. 


Great  Coins  o(  Spain 

,,  Mexico 

„  Columbia,  Bogota . . 

„  „  Popayan 


Value  by 
assay 


cents. 
89.0 
80.9 
89.9 
89.9 


Value  by 
law. 


cents. 

80,51 
89.31 
89,33 
BH.68 


"  The  general  over-vnluiUion  of  foreign  gold  coins  (says  the  director)  has  its  origin  in 
two  circumstances  ;  the  first  is,  that  tlie  coins  in  question  were  assumed  to  reach  tiieir 
legal  standard  ;  an  assumption  not  confirmed  by  our  assays.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
fineness  of  the  coins  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Brazil,  is  estimated  at  22  carats 
(corresponding  to  916  l-'i  thousandths),  whereas  our  assays  show  the  first  to  he  but 
91.5  1-2,  and  the  two  last  but  914  thousandths.  A  second  cause  of  this  over-valuation 
originates  from  the  fact,  that  by  the  law  of  January  18,  1837,  the  standard  of  our  gold 
coins  was  raised  from  8Sy.225  thousandths  to  900,  while  their  weight  remained  unnltored; 
so  that  the  pure  gold  in  oi:r  coins  is  held  at  a  somewhat  less  nominal  value  since  the 
change  of  standard  than  it  was  bufore.  A  corresponding  diminution  was  of  course 
called  fur  in  the  legal  value  given  to  the  pure  gold  in  foreign  coins,  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  made. 

"The  act  of  June  28,  1834,  is  therefore  erroneous  and  impolitic,  because  it  stamps  n 
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y  R.  M.  Patterson, 
louse  of  Represen- 
in  foreign  gold  and 


FineneH  in 

Valae  per 

thoiuandtlu. 

dw«. 

cents. 

,, 

870. 

89.9« 

830. 

85.79 

5  81S.  to 
(868. 

84.34  to  \ 
8B.71     / 

'• 

, , 

914. 

94.4C 

») 

i.. 

914. 

94.40 

of 

■  • 

914. 

94.40 

Fineneu 

ml 

Value  per 

thousandth*. 

ounce. 

csnu. 

'era 

801. 

116.49 

006. 

117,13 

896. 

lie.84 

BOO 

808. 

IIC.IO 

n  nearly  every  case, 
f  June,  1834.    This 


rector)  has  its  origin  in 
issuined  to  reach  their 
rhus,  for  example,  the 
estimated  at  22  carats 
)w  the  first  to  be  but 
of  tliis  over-valuation 
c  standard  of  our  gold 
ht  remained  uiiaitoredj 
minal  value  since  the 
linution  was  of  course 
IS,  but  it  has  not  yet 

Ic,  bt«.ausc  it  stamps  a 


greater  value  upon  foreign  gold  coins  than  upon  our  own,  and  thus  misleads  the  public, 
and  prevents  recoinage.  It  is  unnecessary,  because  the  mints  of  the  United  States  are 
abundantly  sufficient  for  all  the  gold  coinage  required  for  circulation  ;  and  it  is  incon- 
venient, because  the  foreign  coins  which  it  makes  a  legal  tender  do  not  correspond  in 
value  and  denomination  with  our  money  of  account.  I  would  therefore  beg  leave,  most 
lespecttuHy,  to  recommend  that  the  act  in  question  be  repealed. 

"The  Actof  June  25,  1834,  making  Spanish  American  dollars  a  legal  currencv  at  100 
cents  each,  and  French  five-franc  pieces  at  93  cents  each,  does  not  lead  to  any  injustice 
that  J  am  aware  of.  ■'    •' 

COST  OF  COINAGE  AT  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT  AND  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Particulars  of  the  cost  of  coinage  at  the  sev«iral  mints  of  the  United  States, 
from  a  report  laid  before  Congress,  March  31,  1842 : 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  15 
dollars  40  cents;  for  1839,  2  dollars  99  cents;  for  1840,  I  dollar  50  cents;  and  for 
1841,  1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining   100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838.  72 

loJrol/t."''  \!?'  '^^^'  -35  dollars  30  cents;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cents;  and  for 
1841,  37  dollars  79  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was.  for   1838,  67 

Vol  ."oo  ^^IV'  ^°/  '®^^'  "^^  ^°"*"  ^2  cents  ;  for  1840,  43  dollars  51  cents  ;  and  for 
1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

The  actual  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for  1838, 

O.I   /^  i?^"^"  '  ^°'  '^^^'  2  ^°"""  "^  <=«"*« 5  for  '840,  2  dollars  48  cents  ;   and  for 
1841,4  dollars  34  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 

,o2.\ff?^  '^°I"'"»   '^^  ^"""'■'»'  w""^^''  »^  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for 
\1V  .Q.^     ".^'^^"'^  5  f«''  1839,  19  dollars  72  cents  ;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents; 
and  tor  1841,8  dollars  J  2  cents  ;  the  average  for  the  last  two  years— the  first  tvo  not 
being  a  fair  criterion  of  the  average  cost,  being  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 

IL I  o  !  I?  ''^"*'  '  *'°''  ^^^^'  ^  '''*"*^*  ^  ^^"*«  '  '"°'"  1840,  9  dollars  44  centa  ;  and  for 
1841,  9  dollars  2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838. 
12  dollars  43  cents  ;  for  1839,  10  dollars,  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  and 
for  1841,  b  dollars  6  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  fouryears  being  9  dollars  47  cents. 
,ool  ,  f  u"  .^°*'  "'"  '^"'"'"^  ^^^  •*°"*™'  *°"'i  «t  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  for 
I  hK  .Au^  ''^"*'  '  ^°'  ^^^^'  2  ''o"^"  '  <^«»t8  ;  for  1840.2  dollars  48  cents  ;  and 
tor  1841, 4  dollars  34  cents  ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  2  dollars  23  cents. 
,  ./,  .,*^°*'  °*  coming  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  1838. 
154  dollars  6  cents;  for  J839,  19  dollars  72  cents;  for  1840,  5  dollars  68  cents;  and 
for  1841,  8  dollars  12  cents.  The  first  of  these  should  be  excluded,  and  perhaps  the 
second,  as  any  foundation  for  a  judgment  respecting  this  mint.  The  average  for  the  last 
two  years  was  6  dollars  68  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 

L.  o  7n^  *^^"'^  '  ''°'"  '^^^'  ^  ^°"*"  ^  •=^"t''5  *'"''  1840,9  dollars  44  cents  ;  ai.d  for 
1841,  9 dollars  2  cents;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  10  dollars  59  cents,  and 
that  of  the  last  three  years  9  dollars  15  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  dollars'  worth  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
2  dollars  43  rents ;  for  1839,  10  dollars  78  cents  ;  for  1840,  9  dollars  32  cents  ;  ami  for 
1841 , 6  dollars  6  cents ;  the  average  of  the  four  years  being  9  dollars  47  cents ;  and  that 
of  the  last  three  8  dollars  49  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  of  coin  at  the  Philadelphia  mint  was,  in  1838, 39  cents ; 
lor  1839,  67  cents  ;  for  1840,  79  cents  ;  and  for  1841,  1  dollar  12  cents  :  the  averairc  lot 
tilt)  lour  years  being  G4  rents. 
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The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  New  Orleans  branch  mint  was,  for  183S, 
15  dollars  40  cents  ;  for  1839,  2  dollars  99  cents;  for  1840,  1  dollar  50  cents  ;  and  for 
1841, 1  dollar  41  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Charlotte  branch  mint  was,  for  1838,  72  dollars 
18  cents;  for  1839,  35  dollars  30  cents;  for  1840,  37  dollars  70  cents;  and  for  1841, 
37  dollars  79  cents. 

The  cost  of  coining  100  pieces  at  the  Dahlonega  branch  mint  was,  for  1838, 
67  dollars  4  cents  ;  for  1839,  42  dollars  62  cents  ;  for  1840,  42  dollars  51  cents;  and 
for  1841,  28  dollars  50  cents. 

Value  of  Specie  and  Bullion,  Imported  and  Exported  Annually,  from  1821  to  1845. 

IMPORTED. 


YEARS, 

BULLION. 

SPECIE. 

ending  September  30. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Gold. 

SilTer. 

1821 

dollars. 
'.'.','. 

1*1,941 
151,020 
116,194 

91,049 

69,650 
110,638 
115,267 
166,191 
102,021 

48,267 
293,665 
656,457 
1,913,137 
536,649 
230,694 

66,340 
273,127 
137,749 

96,366 
212,096 

dollan. 
84,890 
411,444 
230,771 
319,451 
368,827 
462,087 

465,063 
837,107 
1,049,343 
686,283 
736,711 
297,840 
514,417 
766,283 
318,350 
594,291 
392,843 
140,680 
469,434 
274,226 
38,468 
243,993 

dollars. 

"34,954 

378,237 

461,546 

1,019,309 

738,570 

706,428 

706,870 

765,838 

614,669 

663,685 

3,472,607 

1,669,739 

6,318,725 

1,695,205 

11,444,189 

1,078.040 

3,812,030 

1,131,700 

700,920 

17,254,470 

dollan. 
7,980,000 
2,968,402 
4,867,126 
8,013,489 
5,252,661 
6,740,129 
6,618,077 
6,216,468 
5,740,839 
6,285,475 
6,687,639 
4,454,107 
0,100,676 
13,631,043 
10,040,068 
6,8.10,669 
7,490,309 
5,670,390 
4,280,916 
9,328,222 
3,444,059 
3,1100,264 
6,032,075 

dollan. 
8,064,890 

1822 

3,369,846 

1823 

5,007,896 

1824 

8,379,835 

1825 

6,160,765 

1826 

6,880,956 

1827 

8,151,143 

1828 

7,489,741 

1829 

7,403,612 

1830 

8,165,964 

1831 

7,345,w45 

1832 

5,007,504 

1833 

7,070,368 

1834 

17,911,632 
13,131,447 
13,400,881 

1835  

1836 

1837 

10,616,414 

1838 

17,747,116 

1839 

6,506,176 

1840 

8,882,813 
4,088,633 

1841   

1842 

4,087,016 

1843,0iulhB.cndiDgJune 
1844 

23,742,034 

1845 

EXPORTED. 


YEARS, 

ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 


1821 . 
1822 
1823. 
1824 
1825. 
1876, 
1827. 
1828. 
1820 
1830 
1831 
1832. 
1633 
18.11 
18,15 
H.«l 
18.17 
1838. 
1839 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1813 
1844 
1815 


BULLION. 


Gold. 


dollars, 

90 


15,638 
8,011 
I3,6(» 
25,270 
10,637 
21,690 
7.615 
26,773 
12,681 

29,777 
101,663 

77,660 

160,086 

410 


Silrer. 


dollars. 

28,248 
1,800 

10,849 

23,090 
3,236 

42,488 
213,821 

24,164 
2(13,572 
2.W,3I7 

"2,891 

52,695 
5,600 
2,500 
8,040 
47,689 
63,011 


SPECIE. 


Gold. 


dollars- 


Si  6,672 
434,669 
820,304 
926,.184 
035,102 
474,870 
809,166 
«30,8.W 
495,890 
276,999 
625,679 
275,!t«0 

1,828,651 
740,203 

2,8U,650 

1,468,300 
677,207 

1,134,002 
5IM,66A 


SiWer. 


Domestic  Colo. 


dollan. 

10,477,969 
10,781,932 
6,371,187 
7,014,562 
8,470,534 
3,623,385 
6,139,156 
6,905,804 
3,136,941 
731,035 
.^HS  1,630 
3,351.417 
l,72'i,l'.MI 
1.383,987 
6,122,4115 
.1,624,186 
2,756,!)H 
2,292,112 
3,908,036 
4,66.1,952 
6,381,452 
2,608,783 
2,613,283 


dolli  n. 

I0,478,(i,')» 
10,810,180 
6,372,987 
7.614,532 
8,797,065 
4,098,678 
6,971,306 
7,660,4.19 
4,311,134 
1,241,622 
6,956,467 
4,246,399 
2,244,859 
l,67(>,238 
5,718,174 
3,»78,5U8 
4,707,736 
3,035,106 
6,860,385 
6,181,941 
7,287,846 
3,642,785 
3,118,399 


dollars. 


609,558 

1,043,674 

093,037 

612,880 

937,151 

2,058,474 

1,410,911 

366,842 

4nO,.100 

729,fi«l 

349,738 

1,2«3,5I9 

472.941 

1 ,908,358 

2.23,1,073 

2,746,486 

1,170,754 

234,403 


ORAM  II  TOTiL. 


dollars. 


1,704,236 
8,014,HM0 
8,243,476 
4,924,0«fl 
2,178,773 
9,014,9.11 
5,056,340 
3,1111.701 
2,07li,758 
0,477,776 
4,324,.136 
.'),9««,249 
3,.10H,(H« 
H,7(iH,743 
H,4I7,»I4 
10,034,332 
4,Hl3,ri39 
3,332,802 
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nt  was,  for  I83S. 
iO  cents  ;  and  for 

1838,  72  dollars 
b;  and  for  1841, 

was,  for  1838, 
rs  51  cents;  and 


L  1821  to  1845. 


dollars. 
8,064,890 
3,369,846 
5,097,896 
8,379,83I> 
6,150,763 
6,880,956 
8,151,143 
7,489,741 
7,403,612 
8,155,964 
7,345,v45 
5,007,504 
7,070,368 
17,911,632 
13,131,447 
13,400,881 
10,516,414 
17,747,116 
5,505,176 
8,883,813 
4,088,033 
4,087,016 
33,742,(>34 


(tic  Colo. 

ORAM  II  TOTAL. 

Ur*. 

dulUn. 

[)S,558 

4,7n4,'j36 

13,574 

8,014,HH0 

):i,(i:i7 

8.'i43,47H 

l»,H»0 

4,<,tV4,Olfl 

17,151 

2,178,773 

98,474 

•l,014,!l.1l 

in.'iii 

5,050,340 

>i;,84'i 

3,011,7111 

l)0,5{H) 

»,07(i,75H 

J'.l,fi01 

0,477,77.'i 

I5,T,)8 

4,3a4,3a(> 

"3.51!) 

5,9Hfi,'i4n 

7'i.!t1l 

,'t,,')0H,niii 

IH,:t5H 

H,7IW,7« 

35,(173 

H,4I7,«M 

40,486 

io.o;i4,3:)'i 

70,734 

4,Hl3,.'i;i!l 

J4,4Ua 

■.KMt.Ml 

CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  public  lands,  or  lands  not  belonging  to  individuals  or  to  corporate 
bodies,  were,  and  continue  to  be,  held,  at  least  administratively,  and  for  sale,  as 
the  property  of  the  federal  government ;  but  under  certain  stipulations  as  bear- 
ing on  the  rights  of  the  respective  states,  or  territories,  within  which  these  lands 
are  situated. 

The  lands  lying  east  of  the  Mississippi,  were,  at  the  close  of  the  revolution, 
claimed  by  the  several  states  on  the  tenure  of  original  colonial  charters,  which, 
although  general  in  their  terras,  extended  from  sea  to  sea.  At  that  period,  the 
war  had  impoverished  the  coffers,  increased  the  liabilities,  and  diminished  the 
resources  of  the  United  States  treasury,  and  recommendations  were  accordingly 
made  to  the  several  states,  to  cede  their  titles  to  the  western  lands  in  order  to 
aid  in  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  In  accordance  with  this  recommenda- 
tion, several  of  the  states  ceded  their  titles  to  the  lands  claimed  under  their 
original  patents. 

"  The  tracts,  thus  ceded,  embrace  three  separate  territories.  One  of  those  territories, 
comprising  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  a  tract  extending 
north  of  the  river  Ohio  and  west  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  reaching  northward  to  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  United  States,  and  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  was  originally 
claimed  by  Virginia;  a  state  that  was  in  the  possession  of  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskias, 
having  defended  those  places  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  Claims  to  the  same  ter- 
ritory, were  urged  by  Massachusetts,  Coiineolicut,  and  New  York,  which,  together  with 
Virginia,  ceded  to  the  union  their  rights  to  this  tract.  Georgia  ceded  to  the  union  its 
claims  to  lands  lying  within  the  boundaries  of  the  states  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi.* 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  ceded  their  claims  to  land  lying  within  the  state  of 
Tennessee."t 

The  first  tract  was  denominated  the  north-western  territory.  For  the  govern- 
ment of  this  territory,  an  ordinance  was  framed  in  1787.  The  boundaries  of  the 
states  within  the  limits  of  the  territory,  were  fixed  by  the  fifth  article  of  the 
ordinance :  that  instrument  providing,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  there  should  be 
formed  therein  not  less  than  three,  nor  more  than  five  states."  The  ordinance 
declares  that  "  the  legislatures  of  those  districts,  or  new  states,  shall  never  inter- 
fere with  the  primary  disposal  of  the  soil  by  the  United  States  in  Congress 

*  Hcport  of  the  lion.  Willium  Cost  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  on  tlic  public  lands,  made  in  tlie 
House  of  Koprescntntivcs,  March  'i,  1843. 

t  The  tract  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  known  undur  the  name  of  tlic  Connecticut  reserve,  was 
•-'•■ii-eptcd  from  the  efs»ion  by  Connecticut.  Tiiis  is  now  the  bu^iii  of  liie  Coiiiiccliciit  sciiool 
fund. 
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ass3mbled,  nor  with  any  regulations  Congress  may  find  necessary  for  securing 
the  title  in  such  soil  to  the  houdjide  purchasers  j"*  and,  also,  that  "  no  tax  shall 
be  imposed  on  lands,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  that,  in  no  case, 
non-residents  should  be  taxed  higher  than  residents."  Upon  the  same  subject, 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States  expressly  provides,  that  Congress  shall 
have  power  to  dispose  of,  and  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  or  other  public  property  of  the  United  States.  The  ordinance 
also  prescribes,  «  that,  when  the  several  territories  shall  liave  attained  a  certain 
amount  of  population,  they  shall  be  admitted  into  the  union  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  original  states." 

Louisiana  was  purchased  from  France  m  1803.  From  the  valuable  object  to 
be  attained  by  the  possession  of  the  control  of  the  entire  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, although  without  any  clear  constitutional  authority,  the  sum  of  15,000,000 
dollars  was  paid. 

The  territory  of  Florida  was  purchr.sed  the  22nd  day  of  February,  1819,  by 
treaty  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Statement  respecting  the  Lands  acquired  by  the  United  States  of  North  America,  under 

Deeds  of  Cession,  from  the  States,  and  from  Foreign  Nations. 
Tr^ntory  Northwest  of  the  river  Ohio,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi  river,  ceded  by  the 
States. 


STATES. 


Ohio* 

Indiana.... 
niinoii.... 
MicliigaD.. 
Wiseoniin. 


Acquired. 


acre*. 
17,733,841 
21,30»,6C0 
3I,a)],0(n 
42,171,033 
47 ,1U  1,600 


Sold. 


Uuiold. 


acrea. 
13,144,013 
13,788,Gfi5 
11,408  AS7 
0,100,493 
1,994,147 


40,,^94,844 


acrea. 

I,063,7S0 

9,481,480 

19,894,086 

31,198,652 

43,217,807 


100,855,784 


Indian  Title. 
Extingniahed. 


acrea. 
17,733,841 
32^00,669 
35,041,902 
31,118,392 
29,863,026 


136.067,729 


Held  by  Indiana 


ll,0Se,640 
17,377,675 


28,434,315 


^BP-egate |       165.402,044 

atr^a^^^d  3!I."con^!.i?.„V w^  V^  'o^""*  "™   "«'"•'»«  "'   'he  Virginia  miliUry  dUtrictr^iiiilai7lnT3709,4M 

Territory  North  of  Thirty. one  Degrees  North  Latitude,  and  East  of  the  Mississippi 
river,  ceded  by  the  States. 


B  T  A  T  B  S. 


Alabama..., 
Hiiaitaippi  , 


Aggregate. 


Acqnired. 


acrea. 
32,742,060 
28,827,030 


01,260,130 


Sold. 


acrea. 
10,364,f>fl8 
9,333,446 


19,808,054* 


Untold. 


acrea. 

20,306,920 
11,360,830 


31,076,739 


Indian  Title 
ExtingiiiahfMl. 


Bcrea, 

32,742,080 
28,527,050 


01,169,130 


Held  by  Indiana, 


are 


!""J"i-W .'SZ 


In  Alabama 


Area  of  Chickaaaw  nation. 


Of  which  there  remaina  unaold— 

In  Miaaiaaippi 

Ill  Alabama 


Quantity  uiiaold. 


6,283,006 
434,089 

0,718,985 


033,917 
218,938 

1,192,095 


*   Oidliiuiico  of  I7H7.  (if  till-  iFQvi.rijnw.ni  ->j  <i...  .....;.......  ,..-.!,  ^^^t    r.i. .    '        n\  ■ 

.    .  -1-  ^,1 — ii!..iLii> ..! ,T..!^  i'"i til-west  oi  i;K' river  Ohio, 
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ruary,  1819,  by 


iver,  ceded  hj  the 


Itle. 
hed. 

HeUbylndiani 

Ml 

669 
902 
392 
925 

■ores. 

II,0S6l64O 
17,377,675 

r29 

28,434,315 

itle 
•hed. 

Held  by  IddUna. 

>80 
)50 

■crei. 

30 

Territory  ceded  by  France  and  Spain 

. 

STATES,    &c. 

Ceded. 

Sold. 

Unsold. 

Indian  Title 
Extinguished. 

Held  by  Indians. 

Missouri 

Arkansas ', 

Louisiana 

Miisissippi* ;;;*■ 

Alabamat "" 

Florida ;  

Iowa* ."!!!,".' 

acres. 

42,854,687 

31,468,911 

20,437,659 

2,547,184 

1,250,146 

36,755,340 

846,295,680$ 

acres. 

7,976,020 

2,622,414 

2,928,702 

38,378 

155,232 

835,104 

1,194,910 

acres. 

32,621,530 

26,278,241 

16,395,170 

2,438,251 

1,068,938 

34,332,055 

629,425,037 

acres. 
42,854,687 
31,468,911 
20,437,660 

2,547,184 

1,259,146 
36,755,340 

7,082,831 

acres. 
706,917,169 

^Bgregate 

Grand  Tote) 

981,618,607       1         lo,7«9,760 
1,208,289,781       i         85,262,658 

805,559,222 
938,091,765 

142,405,758 
340,642,617 

706,917,169 
735,351,484 

t  fnctadin*,',hi  iTf  *  of  Jl«ti«»de.  f  South  of  31st  degree  of  latitude. 

ArUnsJL    '°«  *"  "'""•'  •«'«»'-'«'"™  territory  to  the  Pacific  oceui,  and  the  lands  west  of  the  stetet  of  MisK,uri  and 

by  BoTerarS?  foJ  t^^^f?  ?*?"  '""'"ff^  **•?  ''""'*'♦'  »'  132,296,680  acres,  south  of  the  La  Platte  river  set  apart 
KiilSJslSI?.**  ""'«'""*  '°^""-    *'"'•  "'«?.«8».831  acre.,   in  the  territory  of  Iowa  proper,  ceded  to  the 

^^^^^^oi^£^fM^^''^ti^^J^'^  ^!.T".fr",h''S «»'« '"""""n"'  ^^  e-nbraced  in  the  cession  ,  the  second 
to  b«  sow.  9»""'«y  "W.  «nO  otherwise  disposed  of,  was  deducted,  and  the  remainder  treated  as  land  remaining 


By  treaties  with  the  Indian  tribes,  large  tracts  of  their  territories  have  been 
ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  respect  to  the  Aborigines  on  their  lands,  a 
writer  in  the  Mechanics'  Magazine  remarks — 

"  Upon  their  own  soil  and  among  themselves,  so  far  as  their  rights  of  person  are 
concerned,  the  governments  of  those  tribes  are  considered  independent  governments. 
It  IS  true,  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  assumed  the  right  of  purchasing 
their  land  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  purchaser ;  but  the  territory  of  the  Indians  has 
never  been  offered  for  sale,  by  this  country,  without  a  fair  and  full  purchase  of  their 
title.  The  first  treaty  made  with  them  by  us,  was  that  of  Greenville,  in  1795 ;  and  as  it 
may  be  considered  a  model  of  subsequent  treaties,  and  may  exhibit  the  tone  of  our 
policy  regarding  them,  we  would  designate  its  general  terms.  By  this  treaty,  perpetual 
peace  is  established  ;  the  Indians  acknowledge  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the 
union,  and  engage  to  sell  their  lands  to  them  only.  Certain  regulations,  to  be  preserved 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  treaty,  are  embodied  ;  and,  in  return,  the  United  States 
engage  to  protect  the  Indians,  to  pay  them  in  goods  to  a  certain  amount,  and  to  make 
them  certain  annual  stipulated  payments.  The  relation  of  the  government  to  the  Indian 
tribes  within  our  borders,  is  analogous  to  that  of  a  guardian  to  a  ward,  and  we  trust  that 
our  intercourse  with  them  will  ever  be  charged  with  such  responsibilities  and  duties." 

Upon  the  public  domains  which  formerly  belonged  to  England,  France,  and 
Spain,  various  claims  have  been  made  by  individuals  to  tracts,  either  by  virtue 
of  occupancy,  or  under  the  title  of  grants,  made  by  those  governments,  before 
the  lands  were  ceded  to  the  United  States.  In  order  to  adjust  those  claims,  or 
rights,  commissioners  have  been  appointed  by  several  acts  of  Congress  to  exa- 
mine the  validity  of  those  titles  or  claims,  to  decide  upon  t,nt;m,  or  to  report 
the  facts  upori  which  they  are  founded,  to  Congress.  Titles  derived  from  legiti- 
mate authority,  have  been  confirmed;  and  claims  have  also  been  confirmed  upon 
grounds  of  equity,  although  the  legal  titles  had  not  been  perfect.*     In  1787,  one 

•  Reports  of  those  Land  Donrds  are  included  in  the  AmeiiouK  Stale  Papers. 
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million  and  a  half  of  acres  was  sold  to  the  Ohio  company,  by  which  the  state  of 
Ohio  was  first  colonised.  Two  years  afterward,  a  contract  was  made  with  Mr. 
John  Cleves  Symmes,  for  the  purchase  of  a  million  and  a  half  of  acres  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Miami;  but  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money,  the  patent  conveyed  a  much  smaller  tract. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  for  the  sale  of  public  lands  limited  the  sale  to  tracts 
of  not  less  than  four  thousand  acres  each.  This  plan  might  have  been  conve- 
nient, but  it  was  eminently  favourable  to  land  jobbing,  by  confining  the  pur- 
chase to  a  few  rich  persons,  while  those  with  small  means  were  excluded  from 
making  such  purchases  from  the  government,  and  consequently  obliged  to  pay 
high  prices  to  the  jobbers.  In  July,  1790,  Alexander  Hamilton,  then  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  brought  forward  a  scheme  for  the  sale  of  the  public  lands,  which 
provided — 

«  That  the  tracts  set  apart  to  each  settler,  should  not  exceed  100  acres  ;  that  the 
prices  of  the  land  sold  under  special  contract,  should  be  thirty  cents  per  acre,  payable 
in  gold  or  silver,  or  in  public  securities,  computing  those  bearing  an  interest  of  six  per 
cent  per  annum,  the  same  as  gold  and  silver,  and  those  bearing  a  future  or  less  interest  at 
\'""^?T'°''^"''^'  ^"'"^'  ■^"  ^""^  instance  of  credit  it  was  required,  that  one  quarter 
should  be  paid  down,  and  independent  security  be  given  for  the  residue,  and  that  all 
surveys  of  the  land  should  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser." 

Another  law  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1800,  which  facilitated  the  sale  of  the 
public  lands,  and  a  report  was  made  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  on  the  23rd 
of  January,  1804,  recommending  '*  a  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  tracts  offered 
for  sale. 

The  minimum  price  for  the  public  land,  previous  to  the  year  1600,  was  two 
dollars  per  acre,  one-fourth  of  which  was  required  to  be  made  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase,  and  the  remainder  in  three  annual  instalments,  a  discount  of  eight  per 
cent  being  allowed  if  the  purchaser  paid  in  advance.  Jobbers  continued  to  pur- 
chase land  extensively.  Many  of  those  jobbers,  speculating  on  credit,  were 
ruined.  They  were  aided  by  the  banks  to  an  extent  that  was,  among  other 
causes,  fatal  both  to  the  jobbers  and  to  the  banks. 

The  system  now  adopted  for  the  survey,  sale,  and  distribution  of  the  public 
land  appears,  from  the  report  of  the  commission  of  the  general  land  office,  to 
combine  many  facilities  to  purchasers  and  settlers.  The  tracts  ordered  to  be 
brought  into  market  are  first  surveyed  and  divided  into  townships  of  six  miles 
square,  and  subdivided  into  sections  of  one  square  mile,  each  containing  six 
hundred  and  forty  acres.  The  lines  are  run  parallel  to  the  cardinal  points,  and 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  excepting  where  tlsey  are  formed  by  an  Indian 
boundary  line,  or  the  course  of  a  stream.  The  sections  are  subdivided  intj 
quarter,  half-quarter,  and  quarter-quarter  sectic.'^,  the  first  containing  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acics,  the  second  eighty,  and  ftc  third  forty;  their  dimensions 
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being  accurately  ascertained  by  fixed  rules  which  are  prescribed  by  law.  The 
survey  is  performed  by  two  principal  surveyors,  by  whom  their  deputies  are 
appointed,  all  being  under  the  direction  of  the  commissioner  of  the  general  land 
office,  in  Washington.  The  townships  are  ranged  and  numbered,  and  the  sec- 
tions in  each  township  are  also  numbered  from  one  to  thirty-six.  The  parallels 
of  surveys  are  based  upon  a  series  of  true  meridian  lines.  One  principal  meridian 
line  is  in  Ohio,  the  second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  Illinois,  and  the  rest  in  other 
slates,  each  constituting  the  parallel  of  a  series  of  surveys,  which  divides  the 
whole  territory  into  squares,  defined  mth  accuracy  in  parallel  ranges,  by 
"  blazing"  the  trees,  a  process  that  is  performed  by  cutting  with  a  hatchet 
the  bark  and  a  little  of  the  wood  from  the  sides  of  their  trunks.  The  precision 
of  these  modes  of  survey  prevents  disputes  regarding  boundary  lines. 

When  the  lands  are  surveyed,  a  land  office  is  established  in  each  district,  and 
on  the  day  named  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  a  public  sale  of  land 
takes  place,  the  whole  being  oflFered  in  the  market  to  the  highest  bidder,  above 
the  fixed  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a  quarter  per  acre.  The  tracts  re- 
maining unsold,  are  then  offered  to  the  public  at  private  sale,  and  may  be  pur- 
chased at  the  land  offices  at  the  minimum  price.  One  section  in  each  township 
that  is,  one  thirty-sixth  part  of  the  land,  is  reserved,  perpetually,  to  maintain  com- 
mon schools  within  the  township.  One  entire  township,  comprising  23,040 
acres  is  also  reserved  in  each  state  and  territory,  for  the  maintenance  cf  higher 
seminaries  of  education.  Five  per  cent  are  reserved  on  the  amount  of  sales  in 
each  state,  three-fifths  of  which  are  require''  to  be  expended  by  Congress  in  the 
making  of  roads  through  the  state,  and  two-fifths  for  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge.     All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  reserved  to  the  government. 

In  each  district,  the  duties  of  the  land  office  are  performed  by  a  register  and 
receiver;  the  register  sells  the  land,  and  the  receiver  collects  the  payments. 
Each  of  these  officers  keeps  his  own  records,  performing  his  functions  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  holding  separate  responsibiUties.  They  are  each  re- 
quired to  keep  separate  accounts,  to  make  periodical  reports  to  the  general 
land  office  at  Washington,  the  one  of  sales,  and  the  other  of  receipts :  each  officer 
being  considered  as  a  check  upon  the  other.  All  tracts  are  so  marked  and 
numbered  upon  the  books  of  the  land  offices,  that  a  purchaser  may  select  a  tract 
the  register  and  receiver  having  only  to  receive  the  money  and  give  the  vouchers 
for  a  title.  Each  purchaser  is  then  granted  an  original  patent  from  the  govern- 
ment, as  the  most  perfect  title  to  the  soil. 
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QuAK TiTT  of  Land  granted  to  «ach  of  the  States  and  Temtoriea,  and  the  Purposes  for 
which  granted— up  to  February  7,  1839. 


STATES  AND  TRRRI. 
TORIES. 


Ohio 

Indtan*.... 

IllUou 

Mtuomri.... 
Alabama . . . 
Mlaitaaippl 
Loniaiana  •■ 
Mioliigaii... 
Arkanuii... 

Florida 

Wbconain.. 
Iowa 


Total. 


CMIcfM, 


Roada  and 
Caaala. 


acre*. 
69,130 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 
46,360 
40,080 
46,080 
46/)a0 
46,080 
46,080 
46,080 


630,400 


acna. 

I,0M,38T 

434,»S 

480,000 

400^000 


171,100 


Public 
Buildingi. 


Salioea. 


acre*. 

2,M0 
S,IS60 
3,449 
I,6!I0 
l,«80 

iKaoo 

10,600 
1,1M 


acrea. 
13/180 
23,040 
121,630 
46,080 
23,040 


46,080 
46,680 


3,335,711 


SS380 


329,629 


Bxcloaire 
Comnoii 
Schoola. 


of 


acrea. 

1,143,087 

303,903 

630,369 

94,600 
471,310 

47,360 

40,080 
103,360 
103,760 

47,200 
217,280 


3,431,130 


Comnon 
School*. 


acrea. 
699333 
368,260 
887,048 

l,U7,8IT 
892,013 
786,190 
667,700 
864,399 
874,136 

1,020,993 
829,333 
196,743 


9405,287 


Total. 


acrei. 

1,843,911 

1,074,16* 

1,337,817 

1,213,490 

1,363,832 

833,350 

618,789 

969,739 

976,896 

1,068,195 

1,046,833 

198,745 


12,7^6,418 


Statement  of  the  Quantity  of  ^Uic  Land,  in  each  State  and  Territoiy,  in  a  Table 

obtained  from  the  General  Land  Office. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Ohio 

Indiana , 

Michigan 

IlliDuTs 

Minnuri 

Arkantaa 

Ixraiflana 

Mininippi 

Alabama 

Florida  Territory 

Wiaoonaia  Territory , 

Iowa  Territory  (part  ceded) 

Unceded  territory  eaat  of  the 
Rocky  moanuina,  weat  of  Hia- 
aiaaippi  rirer,  and  aouth  of 
ferty.niue  degrrea  latitude 

VDoeded  territory  weat  of  the 
Rocky  mountalna,  and  aoath  of 
forty-nine  degreea  latitude.. 


Extended  Area. 


Total. 


aerea. 
23,301,393* 
33,411.431* 

38,426,294 
35,336,200 
43,169,038 
31,012,363 
38,397,603 
30,133,054 
33,499,873 
34,433,055 
47,175,393 
16,913,973 


478,349,708 


318,536,320 


Indian  Title  BxtiO' 
fuUhed. 


33,361,503* 

33,411,431* 

38,426,394t 

35,233,309 

43,160,038 

81,913,363 

38,397,603 

30,153,034 

33,490,873 

34,433,033 

S8,I43,493t 

I6,913,073« 


H«M  by  Indiana. 


19,oai30« 


478,549,708 


318,336,330 


l,084,fl64,0gj§ 


367,947,165 


Qnanilty  Surreyed 


acrea. 
33,253,605 
32356,413 
35,173,614 
33,833,653 
33,344,973 
31,648,144 
10,441,465 
29,872,774 
32,431,873 
13,591,860 
9,733,691 
6,488,192 


716,117338 


373,646350 


aeeond,  tb* 


,«»ti"•,7?.Jlfo7a„d'^:acT;J:^ran*^e'Ss^1i,^Tc2^       '?..?••*  •««•""'  •^•ory*  «.—.-..„  .„. 

IMS,  the  thlnl,  the  quantity  of  puWic  land  iVSShltTte  «d1«lS!i'Ji  V*  vfu*^  "liopilriiid,  up  to  Marih  ' 
tin,„i.hed.upt.Ma?ch  1.1843;  the  LAh? the  q"iiu,^rfu*dau7i,y7d  **'  '"""'"  ""•  '*••'*•»  "»"■ 

*  Include  «-'V{;2-.}r„^riit:^,*i'„'5S'J?"  '^  *•  •-•"  •»  ♦"•  "-"-O  ' 


Connecticut  reaenre,  in  Ohio.'.'.'.'.'.* 

Clark'a  reaerre,  in  Indiana .'.V 


t  Inohide  Ohippe«a  gwrion^f  4th  of  '^^.i^,' ri^MU: m  foltoWa' \- ' 

In  WiacOTain.*.'!;'.'."!!.'!.' — . 


I  iiUtea,  aa  followa  :- 
3,709,848  acrea. 
3,006,931      „ 
'60.000      ,. 

7,336,779  acrea. 

7,000,000  aerea. 


tha  Purposes  for  - 


Vtrnmon 
icbooli. 

Total. 

acre*. 

acrei. 

699^23 

1,841,911 

568,360 

1.074,16* 

887,048 

1,537,817 

117,817 

1.313,410 

893,613 

1,363,832 

786,190 

833,580 

867,700 

013,789 

86^»«99 

968.759 

874,136 

976,896 

030.99S 

1,068,198 

839,853 

1,046,833 

196,748 

190,745 

305,387 

13,7.10,418 

tory,  in  a  Table 


Qoanilty  SurTejred 


acres. 
15,353,605 
33356,411 
15,173,614 
33,813,655 
33,344,973 
31,648,144 
10,441,405 
89,873,774 
33,431,871 
13,591,860 
9,715,691 
6,488,193 


I  371,646330 

ory  i  tba  areond,  the 
iahad,  up  to  March  I, 
lille  haa  been  unex- 


•d. 

iri  and  Arktnui. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITKD  STATES. 
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TAK.E. 


STATES    AND    TERRITORIES. 


Ohio 

Indiana 

Michigan 

llliDola 

HiiM>uri  ........ 

Arliaoaaa 

Loniaiana 

Miaiiisippi 

Alabama. 

Florida  Tonitory... 
WiMonain  TonMory, 


Iowa  Tenitnry  (tha part  oadod) .".'.*,*.*."."I!! 

"?!f*?*.*T*?"1'  •■•*  *'  •'"«*»  nonntaina,  wMtofthe 
HlM|iaaipplriTer,  and  aoath  of  49  deereea  of  latitade 

Uneoded  territory  west  of  Rocky  moanttiaa,  and  aoath  of 
49  degwea  of  latitude 


Total. 


Aerca. 


ninaber. 
107,988) 
655,010  > 
13,15S,0eoJ 
1,411,554  \ 
10,884,066; 
10,104,410 
8,851,137 
180,180 
78,000 
8Q,831,I»S 
37349,601-) 
10,485^680  I 

478,640,706J 

118,530,310 


811,418,037 


Acres. 


13,916,067 

11,335,610 

.0,364410 
8351,137 
380,380* 
78300* 
M381,I09 

n6,4S4,989\ 


118,680,330^ 


811,418,637 


Aores. 


number. 
107,908 
949,101 

15373,180 


697,086,018 


714,010,408 


Nora.— The  Brat  column  embraces  the  quantity  of  land  nnaarTeved  •  tha  aanrnd  «k.«.....i^  T, 

•ur».,or.,enerara  diatrlct,  the  third,  the  quMitit,  notkSlSdId  i^STy'liiS  dSSrt       '       ^  unaurreyed  in  each 
*  Are  both  exelniire  of  private  claim*  and  old  sorreys  to  be  retrMeiL       "™** 


QUANTITIES,  SURVEYS,  SALES,   RESERVATIONS,  &c.,  OF  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS 

DURING  THE  YEAR  1842. 

Estimated  quantity  of  land  yet  to  be  sold,  in- 
cluding the  uuceded  territory  south  of  lati-            dollars.         cente.  acres 

Drare:f;tions     •.-.•.•        \  ''"''l^'^Tn 

Value^at  I'dollar  25  cents  ^r  acre  .    *        .*      1,345,672,767  50  ^•<^7^'538,214 
Of  the  above  quantity  the  Indian  title  i«  ex- 
tinguished to            367q47  1fi'; 

^:S^ ''«:"';828 

Uru/veved 272.646.356 

unsurveyea    .        .        .        .        .        .    .  811,418.637 

Of  the  public  lands  there  have  been  sold  **""^'      "•""*• 

107,796.636  acres,  bringing      .        .        .  170  940q4<2fi9 

Paid  for  Indian  title,  Florida  and  Louisiana  ''w.»40,942  62 
purchase,  including  interest          .        .     .           68.524.991  32 

Paid  for  surveying  and  selling,  including  pay 
ofsalaries  and  fees  ....  9,966,61014 

Balance,  being  the  net  funds  derived  from  78.491,601  46 

the  public  lands 92  449  341  16 

In  addition  to  lands  sold  there  have  been  granted  for  internal  improvem'ent '  educa- 
tion, military  services,  reservations,  &c..  33,756,559  acres. 
Of  the  public  lands,  Virginia,  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Connec-         acres 

ticut  ceded ifiQcnQQin 

Georgia  ceded '    .    '  *        5? 898522 

North  and  South  Carolina  ceded         ...  o«4Qonnft 

Purchased  of  France  and  Spain '     ,   '  "      987,852  332 
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AMERICA. 


Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  into  the  Treasury  ofi  Account 

thereof,  in  the  Year  1842. 


STATES  AND  TBin!- 

Laada  told,  after  dedneting  crro- 
neoua  Bntriea. 

Amount  reeeired  in  Caib,  Treaaurer'a  Re- 
ceipla  and  Treasury  Note*. 

Amount  paid 
into  the 

TORIRS. 

■.^r... 

Purchaw 
Money. 

Caib. 

Treaaurer'a 
SeceipU. 

Treaawry 
Notes. 

rroaaury  during 
the  year. 

Ohio.   

Number. 

35,716.86 

55,705.31 

4Sr,404  30 

168,830.80 

118,837.34 

48,966.16 

46,360.38 

35,000.16 

14,391.30 

137,806.68 

80,997.73 

6,033.11 

din,     ct«. 

47,380     75 

•9,748     09 

546,834     93 

107,638      73 

148,534      17 

64.968      46 

Sa.70«      44 

din.    cu. 
43,776     03 
69,584      13 
463,168      64 
196,434     «4 
143,066     10 
5i«,943      81 
47.978      16 
SI. ma     AS 

din.     eta. 
3,600     00 

3,o'83 '   00 
800     00 

l,8'oo"   C>0 

dlr*.     eu. 

73,798     72 

304      11 

3,960      13 

l.OIS      14 

8,737      38 

161      68 

406     61 

3,870     96 

3,337      80 

8,030      80 

dlra.      ct>. 
67,3*5     36 
73,e-iO     01 
660,071      97 

lllinoU 

Hinouri 

198,401      68 

100,030     90 

Miniuippi 

48,433     30 

liouislana   ...«...■..«.. 

76360     86 

MicMgan 

28,337     83 
30,964      10 

ArkanMtf  

30  4otf       i  4       '        ^**  "***'       "-• 

Wiaooniiii 

163.778      90 

C4,747      13 

6,916      30 

ISS.Cj;     05 

5r.,046     88 

4,695     59 

116,906     95 
66,894      75 

Florida 

6,030     90 

Total 

1,130,317.88 

1,417,973     66 

1,300,861      93 

6,053     00 

96,693      OS 

1,336,078     67 

Statement  of  Public  Lands  sold,  and  of  Payments  into  the  Treasury,  on  Account 
thereof,  in  the  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd  Quarters  of  the  Year  1843.  


states  and  terri- 
tories. 


Ohio 

Indima 

Illinnia 

Miaaonri 

Alabama. 

Misninippi 

Louiaiana 

Mictiigan 

Arkanaai 

Wiaconain 

Iowa  

Florida 

Total. 


Laodi  sold,  after  deducting 
erroneoua  antriea. 


Amount  reeeired  in  Cash,  Treaaurer'a  Re- 
ceipu  and  Treasury  Notes. 


Acre*. 


number 

9,180  13 

29,279.76 

269,013.14 

383,361.00 

160,390.88 

87,«.M.63 

36,488.31 

9,194.80 

36,640.43 

114,039.04 

118,878.11 

6,177.63 


1,099,987.83 


Purclmse 
Money. 


dollars  cts. 

13,760  38 

36,600  43 

337,393  73 

333,834  10 

300,463  06 

84,678  37 

43,610  30 

11,493  48 

46,831  53 

143,491  18 

148,697  64 

7,733  06  1 


Cash. 


dollan  et*. 

13,681  33 

35,457  76 

330,631  64 

361,910  44 

193,380  40 

34,164  27 

39,344  86 

11,137  36 

36,7,67  01 

145,300  01 

146,634  44 

7,647  06 


Treasurer'* 
Receipt*. 


Treasury 

Notes. 


dollan    CI*. '  dolUn    ct*. 


1 ,380,436    04  I  1,336,816    37 


600    00 

800    00 


400    00 


0,379  30 

3,633  17 

414  00 

5,865  64 

366  13 

9,094  63 

391  17 

3  673  30 


1,500     00 


31,617     31 


AmnunC    pi  id 
into  the  Trea- 
sury dnrin ; 
three  quarte>'« 
of  the  Year. 


dollara  eta. 

9,908  73 

33,768  31 

809,831  93 

331,647  39 

I48,0;3  83 

40,400  05 

39,393  90 

18,804  93 

33,333  m 

184,600  98 

140,930  63 

4,430  33 


1,386,688    33 


Exhibit  of  the  Quantify  of  Public  Land  sold,  and  the  Amount  paid  by  the  Purchasers 
thereof,  in  each  State  and  Territory,  in  each  Year,  from  1835,  to  the  30th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1843,  inclusive. 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 

1838 

1836 

1837 

TORIES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ohio 

acrf*. 

661,436.69 
1,586,904.83 
3,096,639.39 

663,180.47 
1,687,007.87 
3,931,181.13 

339,995.68 
1,817,347.81 

630,037.75 

817,'Hl3.91 
48,364.31 

.  dollan    CIS. 

826,334  44 
3,075,571  66 
3,604,698    47 

S28,131  81 
1,983,449  86. 
3,833,635    66 

407,446  41 
8,371,875     17 

787,927     99 

316,700  07 
60,463    38 

acrrs. 

1,383,991.80 

3,343,344.13 

3,199,708.64 

l,6.'>5.fi87.fifi 

1,9111,409.00 

3,033,709  69 

8711,456.06 

4,189,833.13 

96.3,335.13 

646,133.73 

87,071 .97 

dollan    cts. 
1,663,116    56 
4,061,402     68 
4,000,394     86 
3,071,204    35 
2,377,673    78 
3,331,383     80 
1,099,333    68 
5,341,338    70 
1,304,.644     30 
808,938     33 
108,830    94 

acres. 

470,430.73 
1,349,817.97 
1,013,849.10 
663,987.73 
381,773  96 
386,334.10 
330,9fi3..W 
773 A'*:" 
28I,9I.'>.46 
178,783.43 
100,723.73 

dollara  ctf. 
1)88,664    39 

Indiana. 

I,.')64,6.'i3    06 

Illinui* 

1,266,118  31 
830,099    19 

Alabama 

MiasissippI 

477,319  OJ 
3'iO,GfiO    04 

■im.mt  ai 

Michigin 

Arkansas 

969,071  10 
3.M,0ti3    24 

Wisconsin 

233,479    49 

Florida 

18.'>,907     11 

ToUl 

12,564.478.85 

15,999,804     11 

30,074,870.93 

33,167,833 

06 

6,601.103.13 

7,007,933    04 

PUBLIC  LANDS  IN  THE  UNITED  SIATES. 


on  Account 


Re- 

Amoant  paid 

into  the 

TroaaiuTT  daring 

1. 

the  year. 

eu. 

dirt.      eta. 

57,»I5     36 

73,930     01 

72 

550,071      97 

11 

198,401      68 

la 

100,020     90 

14 

48,433     29 

28 

76350     86 

68 

22,337     83 

51 

20,964      10 

95 

116,900     95 

80 

66,394      75 

80 

5,050     90 

OS 

1,335,078     57 

y,  on  Account 
3. 


1  Re- 

Amount    pi  M 

into  the  Trei- 

■  Dry  durin  ; 

thrre  quarter 

1. 

of  the  Year. 

CU. 

dollar*    eta. 

, 

9,905    75 

. 

35,768    31 

39 

309,831     93 

, 

331,647    39 

17 

I48,0r3    85 

00 

40,400    05 

64 

39391    50 

12 

18,204    53 

52 

33332    60 

17 

184300    58 

30 

140,950    63 

• 

4,430    33 

21 

1,286,688    33 

r  the  Purchasers 
le  30th  of  Sep- 

1837 


ty. 

Value. 

1. 

dollar* 

eta. 

9.72 

liR8,664 

39 

7.97 

l,.'Mi4,653 

06 

9.10 

1,266,118 

21 

7.75 

830,095 

IS 

1  96 

477,219 

02 

1.10 

320,660 

04 

3.59 

288,092 

24 

1.31 

969,071 

10 

5.43 

353,063 

24 

3.45 

223,479 

45 

5.71 

12.5,907 

11 

3.12     I  7,007,523    04 
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STATES  AND  TERni- 
TORIES. 


Ohio 

Indian* 

Illinoi 

Hiaaoori 

Alabama 

Miuiiaippi 

Louiatana 

Michigan 

Arkaniaa 

WiacoDain 

Iowa 

Florida 

ToUl 


1838 


Quantity. 


acre*. 
243,093.87 
602,424.34 
778,560.32 
510,124.32 
159,969.13 
271,074.88 
164,178.16 

97,533.72 
156,971 .63 

87,256.31 
174,605.07 

68,814.47 


Value. 


dollar*  ct«. 

303,945  78 

753,410  27 

987,170  27 

642,087  13 

204,933  66 

339,060  92 

216,330  03 

121,939  33 

197,.587  49 

109,416  14 

343,664  36 

86,018  10 


3,414.907.42     I  4,305364    64 


isse 


Quantity. 


acre*. 

242,444.76 

618,748  31 

1,132,876.31 

1,038,065.83 

121,935.81 

17,787.23 

509,307.11 

134,084.02 

154,858.74 

650,722.82 

398,153.31 

56,409.63 


4.076,383.87 


Value. 


dollar*  ct*. 

315,559  53 

773,998  03 

1,445,766  91 

1,304,718  69 

152,728  30 

32,234  68 

82i,0Hli  45 

175,0U»  66 

188,710  03 

819,909  90 

373,180  46 

70,66(1  20 


6/t64,.556     79 


1840 


Quantity. 


acre*. 

33,059.43 
118,868.53 
380,275.45 
572,498.34 

66,TS1    ,8 

10,1'  1.82 
I89,'i-28.51 

26,10(1.21 
110,810.37 
127,798  34 
567,882.48 

25,602.68 


Value. 


dollani 

ets 

41,327 

47 

148,645 

20 

486,647 

33 

716,210 

14 

71,020 

59 

23,968 

96 

223,884 

01 

32,632 

77 

138,3>!0 

14 

159,848 

48 

710,089 

09 

32,003 

36 

2,236.889.74     i  2,789,637    .53 


STATES  AND  TERRI- 

1841 

1842 

1843 

TORIES. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ohio 

acrea. 

43,613.71 

93,882.96 

335,553.00 

269,471.91 

30,705.38 

21,635.85 

95,111.95 

18,167.59 

54,860.75 

101,731.17 

73,673.17 

6,388.67 

1,164.796.11 

dollani    cfai. 

59,589    66 

117,423    40 

419,755    30 

336,843     84 

61,332    81 

27,044    81 

119,305    OS 

32,709    87 

68331    78 

137,446    SI 

93,103    39 

7,983    84 

1,463,364    06 

acre*. 

35,715.58 

65,798.31 

437,404.20 

158330.86 

118,827.24 

43,966.15 

45,360.38 

35,000.16 

34,391.39 

127,895.58 

50,997.73 

5,533.11 

1,139,317.58 

dollar*    cU. 

47,380     7.5 

69,748    0!i 

646,834    93 

197,633    72 

148,534    17 

54,968    45 

60,700    44 

34,250    21 

30,489     18 

163,778    60 

63,747     13 

6,016    39 

1,417,972    06 

acre*. 

13,338.56 

50.545,83 

409,767.63 

436,241  18 

179,228.01 

34,300.06 

102,086.29 

13,694  33 

47,633.18 

167,74630 

143,375.86 

8318.03 

1,606,264.06 

dollar*    ct*. 

Indiana 

19318    31 

Illinoi* 

63,343    91 

Mia*onri. 

513,376    30 

Alabama 

Miniuippi 

Loulaiana 

545,314    9S 

232,874    62 

43.133    63 

Michigan 

Arkanaa* 

Wiaconain 

Iowa , 

Florida 

130.137    40 

16,224    73 

59,580    48 

314,294    00 

179,319    81 

Total 

10,397    84 
1,016,044    30 

Statement  of  the  annual  receipts  from  the  Land  OfiSces  into  the  Treasury,  on  account 
of  the  Public  Lands  sold,  from  1801  to  the  30th  of  September,  1843,  inclusive; 
also,  the  moneys  received  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Marshals,  &c., 
on  the  same  account,  and  the  amount  received  for  Lands  sold  prior  to  the  ooenine  of 
the  Land  Offices.*  f       6 


YEARS. 


1801.. 
1603.. 
1803., 
1804., 
1805.. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808.. 
1809. 
10. 
^11. 


Amount. 


dollar*  ct*. 

168,135  01 

188,618  03 

165,675  69 

487,586  79 

540,193  80 

765,245  73 

406,163  27 

647,939  06 

442,252  33 

696,548  82 

1,040,237  33 


Year*. 


1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1823 


Amount. 


dollar* 
710,427 
835,650 
1,133,971 
1387,950 
1,717,986 
1,901,226 
3,606,664 
3,374,423 
1,635,871 
1,211,966 
1,803,381 


ct*. 
78 
14 
09 
38 
Oi 
06 
77 
78 
61 
46 
64 


Yean. 


1823 

1824 

1835 

1826 

1827 

1838 

1829 

■  830 

1831 

1833 

1833 


Amount. 


dollar* 
016,523 
984,418 
1,316,000 
1,393,783 
1,497,053 
1,018,30 
1317,173 
3,339,356 
3,210,815 
3,923,381 
3,967,081 


Ota. 
10 
15 
56 
09 
83 
76 
13 
14 
48 
03 
55 


Yean. 


1834.. 
1835.. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843., 


Receired  by  Treaaurer  of  the  ITnited  State*,  Marabal*.  &c. 


Amount  receired  prior  to  opening  Land  OAce*. 
Grand  Total 


Amount. 

dollara  eta. 

4,857,600  69 

14,757.600  75 

34,041.970  86 

0,770,036  63 

4,081339  47 

7,076,447  35 

3,293,220  29 

1363,090  04 

1335,707  52 

1,286,688  33 


112,050,157    21 
244,954     14 


113,204,111     35 
100,783    59 


113,104394    94 


r.o.i»^  LT^S  f  1°  ^'*'*"  '""*'■  f""  «»>«"'  '■>  «he  preceding  table,  for  tlie  reapective  yeara,  becauae  all  the  money 
r«cei»ed  for  the  land  wa*  not  at  once  paid  into  tbo  United  State*  Ircaaury,  but  the  minor  land  office*  were  some- 
time* in  debt  to  the  general  treaaury  at  the  cloae  of  the  year,  and  sometime*  paid  up  the  debt  of  a  former  year. 
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Shares  of  the  several  States  and  Territories,  under  the  Distribution  Act  of  the  4th  of 
September,  1841,  of  the  Residue  of  the  net  Proceeds  of  the  Public  Lands  sold  in  the 
half  Year  endix.6^  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  amounting  to  562,144  dollars  18  cents. 


STATES  AND  TERRITORIES. 


Hiina 

New  HamiMhira..... 

MMiBchiuettt 

Rhode  liland 

ConnecUeut , 

Vermout 

New  York 

New  Jeney 

PenntjlTBoU 

Deliwue 

Merylaod , 

VirgiDia 

Nonb  Carolioa 

SouUi  CaroUne 

Georgia 

Alabama , 

Miwiaaippi , 

Louuiaua 

Tennciaee 

KeDlucky 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinoi* 

MiHouri , 

Arkanua 

Michigan 

Wifconiiii 

Iowa 

Florida 

Diftrict  of  Columbi* . 


Total. 


Free  PopulatioD. 

Slarei. 

Federal  Numberi. 

Dittributire  Sbarea. 

number. 

number. 

Dumber. 

dolUn  eta. 

»ei,793 

Sei.TBS 

17,354    00 

384,573 

1 

184,574 

9,955    64 

737,688 

1 

737,699 

23,807    92 

I08,8SS 

6 

108,828 

3,807    28 

30U,998 

17 

319,008 

10,843    43 

891,948 

•  •  ■• 

291,948 

10,213    61 

M38,9I7 

4 

2,428,919 

84,974     15 

37»,«3» 

674 

373,030 

13,030    42 

],ru,«6» 

64 

1,724,007 

60,313    27 

7M80 

2,601 

77,048 

2,003    30 

380,38« 

89,737 

434,124 

1»,!=7    64 

790,810 

448,887 

1,000,202 

37,000    48 

M7,eD3 

245,817 

035,091 

^917    97 

907,360 

327,038 

463,583 

16,218     IS 

410,448 

280,944 

579,014 

20,236    43 

337,«34 

253,532 

489,343 

17.119    33 

180,440 

195,211 

297,66^ 

10,410    Il> 

I»3,9ft9 

108,452 

285,030 

9,971    39 

640,131 

183,039 

753,980 

36,447    63 

5»7,W0 

182,258 

700,925 

M,73i    31 

1,319,164 

3 

1,519,466 

53,157    53 

685,863 

3 

683,863 

23,994    34 

47S,85i 

331 

476,051 

10,054    33 

325,462 

58,240 

360,400 

12,608    37 

77,639 

19,935 

S9,600 

3,134    60 

212,267 

212,207 

7,420    03 

30,934 

11 

30,941 

1,082    45 

43,096 

16 

43,106 

1,508    03 

28,760 

25,717            1 

44,190 

1,345    86 

39,018 

4,694 

41,834 

1,463    33 

14,576,034 

2,487,356 

16,008,447 

502,144     18 

CHAPTER    XXXVII. 


FINANCES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  federal  credit  of  the  United  States  has  been  honourably  maintained  from 
the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war  down  to  the  present  period ;  and 
we  believe  that  nothing  but  the  certain  calamities,  which  would  attend,  and  be 
consequent  to,  a  war,  will  ever  disturb  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  fiscal  obliga- 
tions of  the  federal  government. 

In  Europe  a  very  erroneous  estimate,  and  very  unjust  conclusions  have  been 
entertained,  we  beUeve  generally  from  ignorance,  by  confounding  the  non-paying 
and  repudiating  states,  with  the  revenue,  debt,  and  expenditure  of  the  federal 
government,  and  of  the  states  who  have  honourably,  and  religiously,  discharged 
their  obligations. 

The  revolutionary  war  having  altogether  interrupted  the  exterior  commerce 
of  the  country,  there  was  no  revenue  raised  during  that  period  by  customs  duties ; 
and  as  Congress  had  not  then  the  power  to  levy  any  general  tax,  loans  and  paper- 
money  became  the  inevitable  expedient. 
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•n  Act  of  the  4th  of 

c  Lands  sold 

in  the 

oUars  ]  8  cente 

. 

ten. 

Dittributife  Sliarei. 

dolUn 

eta. 

17,954 

90 

9,M» 

64 

»9,807 

93 

3,807 

M 

10,843 

43 

10,313 

61 

84,974 

13 

13,030 

43 

60,313 

37 

3.<W3 

30 

I»,!=7 

54 

37,000 

48 

'M.sn 

07 

16,318 

15 

30,336 

43 

17.110 

S3 

10,410 

1» 

9,971 

39 

36,44  T 

63 

M,73i 

31 

ft3,U7 

S3 

23,994 

34 

ie,«54 

33 

13,608 

37 

M34 

60 

7,436 

03 

1,083 

45 

1,308 

03 

1,345 

86 

1,463 

33 

303,144 

18 

The  following  passages,  which  occur  in  Mr.  Henry  Lee  of  Boston's  Letters 
to  cotton  manufacturers,  are  worthy  of  attention. 

"  War  taxes  and  expenditures-by  decreasing  the  pecuniary  means  of  the  great  mass  of  a  na- 
tion — operate  unravourably  on  tiie  consumption  of  commodities. 

"  The  average  annual  expenditure  for  the  army  and  navy  of  Great  Britain,  from  1801  to  1815 
amounted  to  344,096,092  dollars,  and  in  one  of  the  last  yea«  of  the  war  it  cailie  up,  includine  the 
interest  on  the  war  debt,  to  the  enormous  sum  of  488,558,948  dollars— two-thir<fa  of  which  was 
expended  for  armies  mostly  engaged  in  fighting  (he  battles  of  foreign  nations  in  foreign  lands. 
u-^iT'u'  '°*  ^""^'y  P®""*'  **'"  '**  prosecution,  was  termed  a  •  tucceu/ul.'  a  *  eforiow  wor'—to 
which  the  most  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation  were  reconciled,  by  the  hope  o?  •  natumal  Blory' 
or  of  personal  distinction  ;  while  the  more  unreflecting,  or  the  more  sordid  portion  of  it  were  wuil 
ing  or  eager  for  its  continuance— upcn  the  supposition  of  enjoying  a  monopoly  of  the  commerce 
and  navigation  of  the  world.*  In  thv  iatter  sentiment,  many  of  the  people  of  this  country  sym- 
pathised, and  from  similar  motives— till,  at  last,  we  were  drawn  into  its  vortex,  by  a  desire,  on  the 
part  of  the  thoughtless,  or  the  ambitious  portion  of  the  nation,  of  adding,  also,  to  our  fund  of 
nattonal glonf-mA  that,  we  believe,  was  the  only  benefit  which  the  promoters  and  advocates  of 
that  gratuitous  war  ever  pretended  had  been  realised-since  the  questions  of  impressment  and  block- 
ade,  which  were  the  ostensible  causes  of  the  war,  were  not  only  left  unsettled,  but  mav,  perhaps  have 
not  even  been  subjects  of  discussion  in  the  negotiations  at  Ghent  for  a  termination  of  the  war  ;  a 
war  which  ended,  as  most  wars  have  done,  with  the  accomplishment  of  no  better  purpose  than  the 
gratification  of  the  ambition  of  its  most  zealous  and  leading  fomenters— and  the  gratification  of  the 
passions  of  the  people,  who  were  led  into  a  belief  that  the  war  would  be  productive  of  national 
advantages— superadded  to  the  gratification  of  those  belligerent  feelings  which,  in  this  country,  as 
much,  if  not  more  than  in  most  countries,  are  easily  excited  by  the  popular  favourites  of  the  day. 
Of  that  portion  of  the  war-party  who  may  have  been  prompted  by  more  patiiotic  motives,  and  by 
a  sincere  expectation  of  benefiting  the'.r  country  by  a  war— there  was  an  utter  disappointment  of 
their  wishes  and  expectations— and  such,  in  all  probability,  would  have  been  the  issue  of  the  wars 
in  which  some  of  our  most  popular  and  influential  public  men  appear  to  have  been  desirous, 
judging  by  their  sentiments,  speeches,  and  conduct,  at  various  periods,  of  involving  the  nation. 

"  A  reflection  made  by  Mr.  John  Q.  Adams  upon  the  effects  of  war  with  Great  Britain,  ma 
not  be  considered  as  inappropriate  iu  connexion  with  this  subject.  The  ex-president  in  a  commu- 
nication before  the  public,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  some  of  the  schemes  for  improving  the 
currency  that  were  in  agitation  in  1887,  adds ;  '  I  think  of  this  as  I  thought  of  the  drynlock,  gun- 
boat, restrictive,  anti-navy  system  of  Mr.  Jefferson.  It  cott  the  nation  a  terrihk  war  to  be  a^livered 
of  that,  but  the  nation  wot  effisclttaUtf  cured  of  ilt  hydrophobia.  The  war  wot  a  draitic  purge,  but  it 
effectually  worked  it*  cure.' 

"  Well,  most  wars  originate  in  hydrophobia — in  the  madneu  of  the  people — to  which  they  are 
excited  by  their  rulers,  and  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  gratification  of  their  selfishness  and  am- 
bition, and  although  they  terminate  with  the  application  of  a  '  draitic  purge,'  or  some  still  more 
bitter  curative,  yet  there  is  no  security  against  the  returning  madneu  of  the  people— at  least  not  till 
the  great  mass  of  them,  through  all  ranks  of  society,  shall  become  more  enlightened,  more  moral, 
more  religious — more  patriotic — more  virtuous — than  they  now  are — or,  according  to  present  ap^ 
pearances,  are  likely  to  become  in  this  day  and  generation. 

"  The  last  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  of  only  two  and  a  half  years* 
continuance,  and  with  but  a  very  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  that 
country  brought  into  action— cost  us  upwards  of  100,000,000  dollars.  This  sum  was  not  raised 
by  indirect  taxation  in  the  form  of  duties  on  imported  goods— because  a  war  with  any  great  naval 
power  will  always,  in  this  country,  reduce  that  branch  of  business  to  a  very  low  point.  In  1812,  we 
imported  77,080,000  dollars.  In  the  subsequent  year  of  the  war,  our  imports  declined  to 
22,005,000  dollars,  and  in  1814,  to  12,965,000  dollars ;  while  our  exports,  in  1814,  sunk  to  the 
insignificant  sum  of  6,927,441  dollars. 

"  There  must  ncces-sarily  be  an  almost  entire  cessation  of  revenue  from  customs  in  a  war  with 
any  great  naval  power,  and  consequently  a  substitution  of  direct  taxes— 6u(  oi  direct  taxation,  to  any 
contiderabk  exIe^U,  is  one  of  those  funclionn  of  government  which,  in  this  country,  hat  never  yet  been 
exerdted,  and  when  exercised  to  a  very  limited  degree  has  been  resitted  in  tome  of  the  slates,  and  left  un- 
paid in  a  still  greater  number  of  them — the  only  mode,  then,  ofobtmning  the  increased  amount  offundt 

*  It  is  true  we  prospered  during  that  disastrous  period— not,  however,_^m  the  effects  of  those 
wars,  but  in  spile  of  them.     The  effects  of  those  wars  were,  no  doubt,  injurious  to  us,  though  less  so 
than  if  we  had  been  always  a  party  to  them  ;  but  there  were  other  causes  in  operation,  which  more 
than  connterbBlnnced  the  '^ecuniarv  pviN  of  those  c^rs,  and  we  nrosnrr?d  thouirh  in  a  !s*ss  decree 
than  we  should  have  done  in  a  time  of  peace. 
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for  Ihe  prosecution  of  a  war,  ieehig  the  tUstncliiuition  of  the  nation  !  direct  lasatioti,  it  the  borrowing  at 
home  or  abroad.  That  mode  of  meeting  even  our  peace  expenditure,  ha$  been  practised  upon  the  past 
three  orjbw  ifears, 

"  Nor  wa.1  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  supported  by  means  of  direct  taxes,  for  the  whole 
amount  received  from  that  source  of  supply,  in  1813,  1814,  and  1815,  was  but  4,385,975  dollars — 
9nd  tliat,  too,  paid  in  depreciated  currencies  averuging,  perhaps,  a  discount,  on  a  sound  currency, 
of  twenty  per  cent.  In  truth,  tlie  entire  war  expenditure  was  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  loans 
and  treasury  notes — constituting  a  debt,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  of  about  100,000,000  dollars— su- 
peradded to  its  pre-existing  amount.  These  loans  were  effected  on  such  high  rates  of  interest,  and 
the  payments  on  tlieir  account  were  in  such  depreciated  currencies,  as  to  have  cost  the  country  at 
least  twenty-five  per  cent  more  than  they  received — the  stocks  issued  by  government  having  sub- 
sequently been  paid  to  their  holders  in  a  sound  and  honest  currency  of  a  full  standard  value.  Ne- 
vertheless, tiiere  were  propositions  before  Co>igress,  and  before  the  country,  for  issues  of  govern- 
mental paper-money,  which,  had  they  been  sustained  and  acted  upon,  might  have  reduced  tlie  value 
of  the  certificates  of  the  public  debt  to  a  level  with  the  old  '  continental  monev' — and  had  the  war 
been  of  m  uch  longer  continuance,  it  may  be  reasonably  inferred  that  such  would  have  b^n  the  fate 
of  the  national  creditors. 

"  Short  as  the  war  was,  and  inconsiderable  as  were  the  expanses  of  conducting  it,  in  compari- 
son with  the  resources  of  th  >  country ;  the  credit  of  the  government  was  so  bad,  arising  from  the 
indisposition  of  the  nat;  .i  to  pay  direct  taxes— and  from  a  similar  unwillingness  of  our  ralers  to 
hazard  their  popularity  in  recommending  and  levying  of  taxes ;  that  before  the  war  was  concluded, 
the  government  stocks,  bearing  high  ra^es  of  interest,  were  below  sixty-five  for  100  dollars,  and  any 
further  issues  wouid  probably  nave  sunk  them  to  almost  the  present  level  of  the  stocks  of  some  of 
the  bankrupt  states." 

The  revenue  of  the  United  States  has,  since  the  war  of  independence,  been 
chiefly  derived  from  the  duties  upon  articles  of  foreign  produce  and  manufac- 
tures, imported  either  by  American  or  foreign  ships.  Tonnage  duties  have  also 
been  levied  by  the  customs.  Next  to  the  customs,  the  greatest  source  of  revenue 
has  been  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  domains.  Internal  or  excise  taxes  have 
occasionally  been  imposed,  but  they  were  universally  considered  obnoxious,  and 
were  continued  only  for  short  periods.  Before  the  year  1802,  excise  duties 
were  imposed  on  manufactured  snuff,  refined  sugar,  sales  at  auction,  licences  to 
retail  wines,  and  distilled  spirits,  stamped  paper,  and  on  carriages  for  the  convey- 
ance of  persons  ;  but  these  were  all  repealed  in  that  year.  During  the  late  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  duties  on  most  of  these  articles 
were  renewed ;  and  duties  were,  also,  imposed  on  varL.-s  domestic  manufactures. 
But,  soon  after  the  return  of  peace,  all  these  excise  taxes  were  repealed. 

Some  additions  have  been  made  to  the  revenue  (but  deenned  small  additions) 
from  the  Post-office,  from  taxes  on  patents,  and  from  dividends  on  bank  stock. 
Direct  taxes  have  been  levied  at  four  different  times  only,  since  the  revolution.  On 
the  1st  of  July,  1812,  immediately  after  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Bri- 
tain, 100  per  cent  was  added  to  all  the  permanent  duties  on  imports,  to  continue 
only  during  the  war;  but  these  were  afterwards  continued  until  the  30th  of 
June,  1816. 

The  power  of  a  nation  in  modern  times,  as  all  admit,  depends,  materially,  as 
well  as  politically,  chiefly  on  the  amount  of  unencumbered  revenue  it  can  raise, 
without  oppression  to  the  people. 

In  financial  legislation  slight  burdens  may  prove  incentives  to  greater 
industry.     Grievous  taxation,  which  may  be  exacted  and  even  raised  for  a  cer- 
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it  can  raise, 


tain  not  definable  period,  discourages  public  thrift.  War  and  profligacy  by  in- 
creasing expenditure,  if  that  expenditure  be  greater  than  the  natural  annual 
revenue,  taxes  the  industry  of  the  existing  generation  as  well  as  that  of  one  or 
more  succeeding  generations.  Hence  arise  generally  all  the  perplexities  of 
finance. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue  to  be  derived  from  taxing  a  nation  should  never 
exceed  the  sum  which  can  be  spared  for  paying  the  reasonable  expenses  of  an 
honestly  and  wisely  administered  government, — and  for  defraying  the  expense 
of  defending  the  country  against  aggression,  without  deducting  a  greater  sum  from 
the  general  income  yielded  by  labour,  than  an  amount  which  leaves  the  full  ave- 
rage means  of  a  wholesome  subsistence,  comfortable  lodging,  and  adequate  clothinw 
for  the  population. 

The  extreme  natural  revenue,  and  the  general  wealth  of  the  nation  which 
yields  it,  will  be  greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  greater  ingenuity  and  labour,  or  the  greater  ignorance  and 
idleness  of  the  population,  yields  the  greater  or  lesser  amount  in  value  of  com- 
modities. This  amount  again  will  be  regulated  in  the  cost  of  production,  by  the 
prices  of  raw  material  and  food,  and  the  outlay  of  fixed  capital.  The  value  of  the  pro- 
duce of  labour  at  home,  and  in  allthe  markets  of  the  world,  will  depend  upon  the 
power  of  selling  and  buying,  and  upon  the  natural  demand  for  consumption.  The 
more  the  interchange  of  the  commodities  of  any  one  place  is  restricted,  or  ob- 
structed, from  the  markets  of  another,  the  more  will  the  quantity  of  those  commo- 
dities, wherever  produced,  be  restricted,  and  obstructed,  in  the  selling,  buying,  and 
consumption.  On  examining  the  various  customs  tariflfs  passed  at  diflferent  periods 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  are  forced  to  declare,  that  they  exhibit  an 
extraordinary  absence  of  that  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  sound  principles,  which,  in 
other  respects,  distinguish  the  great  legislators  of  America.  On  fiscal,  as  well 
as  commercial  principles,  the  wrious  American  tariffs  are  only  worthy  of  being 
classed  with  the  illiberal  barbarisms,  and  fallacies,  which  have  disgraced  the  worst 
legislation  of  European  nations.  We  will  endeavour  to  prove  this  under  a  sepa- 
rate head :  and  in  the  mean  time  only  remark,  that  the  only  defence,  a  very  inex- 
cusable one  it  is  true,  that  can  be  made  on  the  part  of  America,  is,  that  the  latter 
followed  the  very  l)ad  example  persevered  in  by  England. 

The  following  tabular  statements,  compiled  from  official  returns,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  the  financial  administration  of  the  United  States.* 

The  following  estimate  was  made  out  by  Mr.  Nourse,  the  registrar  of  the 
treasury,  in  1790. 

*  See  also  the  organisation  of  tlie  treasury,  under  tlic  head  of  the  "  Civil  Department  of  Go- 
vernment." 
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"  General  Abstract  of  the  Annual  Estimates,  and  Abstract  Statenents  of  the  Total 
Amount  of  the  Expenditures  and  Advances,  at  the  Treasuiy  of  the  United  States. 
"  The  estimated  amount  of  the  expenditures  of 


dollar*. 


1777 
1778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1788 
1783 
To  Not.  Ut,  1784 


l^^g|i8,  in  specie - 30,064,666 


ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 
ditto 


cts. 

6a-00th« 

24,986,046  S.t  do. 

a4,»i»,438  26  do. 

10,794,620  69  do. 

3,000,000  00  do. 

1,942,465  30  do. 

3,632,743  8S  do.    . 

3,226,583  43  do. 

348,925  03  do. 


Forming  an  amount  totnl  of 92,485,693    15    do. 

"  The  foregoing  estimates  being  confined  to  actual  treasurj'  payments,  are  exclusive  of 
the  debts  of  the  United  States,  which  were  incurred,  at  various  periods,  for  the  support  of 
the  late  war,  and  should  be  taken  into  a  general  view  of  the  expense  thereof,  viz. : 


dollar). 

Army  debt  upon  commiuioners'  certificates 11,080,576 

For  aiipplie!!  furniBlied  by  the  citizens  of  the  sereral  Bt»teSi  and  for  which  cer- 

tificaiea  were  iasueil  by  the  commiuioners 3,723,62iS    20    do, 

For  guppliea  fiirniahed  in  the  qnarter-maater,  commissary,  hospital,  clothing:, 

and  marine  department 1,159,170      9    do. 

Por  supplies,  on  Hccounts  settled  at  the  treasury,  and  for  which  certificates 

were  issued  by  the  register ,       744,638    49    do. 


cts. 
l-4H)tb 


16,708,000    75    do. 

The  foreign  expenditures,  civil,  military,  naval,  and  contingencies,  amount, 
by  computation,  to 5,000,000    00 

The  expenditures  of  the  ae*eral  stales,  from  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to 
the  establishment  of  peace,  cannot  be  stated  Tith  any  degree  of  certainty, 
because  the  accounts  thereof  remain  to  be  settled.  But  as  thn  United  States 
have  granted  certain  sums  fnr  the  relief  of  the  several  states  to  be  funded 
by  the  general  government,  therefore,  estimate  the  total  amount  of  said  ai- 
sumption 21,000,000    00 


Estimated  expense  of  the  late  war,  in  specie  136,193,703    00  doUan. 

"  The  advances  made  from  the  treasury,  were  principally  in  a  paper  medium,  called 
continental  money,  and  which  in   a  short  time  depreciated  :  the  specie  value  of  which  is 

fiven  in  the  foregoing  estimate.     The  advances  made  at  the  treasury  of  the  United 
tates,  in  continental  money,  in  new  and  old  emissions,  are  estimated  as  Allows,  viz.: 


In  1776 

OLD  EMISSION, 
dollars.         cts. 
20  064  600     6S-90tha 

NEW  EMISSION 
dollars.       cts. 

1777 

.....     2n,'t2()333     01     do. 

1778 

1779 

1780 

66,96MC9    34     (to. 

140.r03,85fi     77     do. 

.....     6'i  <»(M  3'iO     47     do 

891,236    80-gOths 

1,179,249    00    do. 

17gl 

i  1 ,408,fl<)5    00    do 

357,470,941     49    do.       ... 

2,070,489    80    do. 

"In  a  report  made  to  Congress,  by  the  Board  of  Treasury,  in  September,  ITf'f,  it  is 
stated,  that  tne  requisitions  upon  the  states,  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  the  domestic 
debt,  in  the  years  1782,  1784,  1785,  and  1786,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  6,279,376  dol- 
lars 27  cents,  and  the  Board  say,  "  it  is  with  regret  we  are  constrained  to  observe,  that 
to  the  31st  of  March  last,  the  aggregate  payments,  on  account  of  these  requisitions,  do 
not  appear,  from  any  document  iik  the  Treasury  office 

dollars.       cts. 

To  exceed  the  sum  of 1,003,725     57 

Leaving  a  balance  of  int^'rest  due  of  no  less  than       .     6,275,650    60 

6,279,376    27 
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YEARS. 


IBM. 
1805. 
1806. 
1807. 
1808., 
1809. 
1810.. 
ISil.. 
1812.. 
1813.. 
1814.. 
18IS., 
1816., 
1817.. 
1818.. 
I81D.. 
1820.. 
I8«l.. 
1822.. 
ISiS.. 
1824.. 
182b.. 
1S26.. 
1827.. 


I.  O  U  I  8  I  A  N  A. 


Duties  on 
Imports. 


IP.'JS). 

>'<ba. 

1831. 
1832. 
1833. 
1834. 
IbSJ. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
li«39. 
1840. 
1841. 
1842. 
1843. 


dlri'. 

286,729 

433,140 

S5I,321 

638,211 

171,473  „ 

149,118  es 

270,38S  38 

lfffi,028 

163,108 

233,982 

IC.').435 

94.4,399 
i,S20,SIS 
».)«4,»(il 
1,383,247 

»83,r(i7 

471,173 

793,260 

e49,3.W 

904,4.11! 

9II,97'^> 
1,117,372 

94S,:80 
1,409. 1 '»4 
1.423,*  7 
1.8,'>0,4l.') 
2,087,4,11 
2,390,!;V2 
1,647,961 
I,474,3liO  27 
1,.'>34,010  43 
*,477,049 
■',263,591 
1,326,932 
1 ,539,302 
1,362,985 
1,174,894 
1,603,925  44 
820,899 
S40,8,'>9 


cts 

05" 

03 

59 

IS 

09 


63 
92 
30 
08 
45 
76 
s7 
6! 
84 
2.1 
52 
47 
87 
66 
35 
90 
06 
24 
54 
43 
48 
42 


71 
71 
07 
76 
7S 
35 


34 


Datks  on 
loiiiiage. 


Bxpeuiei) 
of    C'olleclioo. 


dirs. 

cts. 

4,124 

41 

5,507 

26 

7,920 

24 

7,626 

87 

<,303 

23 

3,345 

75 

5,430 

85 

4,713 

98 

3,28a 

93 

4,355 

35 

370 

63 

33,«7» 

57 

28,882 

90 

23,048 

56 

34,332 

40 

11,871) 

61 

29,086 

68 

30,798 

56 

18,740 

69 

11,297 

89 

9,429 

33 

10,725 

14 

n.-i'M 

0« 

14,338 

77 

15,774 

64 

16,411 

62 

18,2,'>9 

26 

17,828 

44 

13,K29 

81 

21,925 

34 

45,608 

71 

33,829 

24 

1.5,337 

73 

31,789 

88 

37,112 

83 

39,989 

3i) 

19,.M2 

69 

24,282 

04 

12,113 

79 

1,280 

61 

dlrs.     cts. 

11,794    37 

39,'  80    73 

34,131     41 

33,191     15 

27,805    86 

21,020     43 

17,993    9? 

21,437    51 

28,953     64 

19,004     21 

14,029    76 

28,430    39 

49,432     79 

57,303     65 

63,33«     60 

69,820     23 

57,398     70 

87,889    35 

32,267     81 

40,761     08 

39,239     44 

49,893    63 

53,339     41 

61,720    39 

6.^3HG     95 

85,343     10 

66,391     89 

76,899     66 

91,699     14 

76,490     14 

94,651     36 

104,714     70 

106,392     20 

103,708    23 

93,185     20 

108,285     69 

ll,'>,OI7     32 

96,619     80 

99,735    09 

30,429    63 


ALABAMA. 


Duties   on 
Imports. 


dlrs.     cu. 


349  Dl 

962  83 

6,378  39 

10,9-3  13 

16,101  44 

12,736  24 

17,066  33 

33,394  83 

7,232  80 

l.'i,579  ,53 

16,398  36 

38,073  20 

34,416  26 

44,710  43 

37,075  12 

60,266  39 

101,112  08 

93,171  69 

133,5,52  38 

90,731  83 

88,083  57 

37,166  58 

46,939  80 

57,49i  29 

92,865  00 

138,840  31 

67,305  57 

58,77.5  43 

77,398  26 

91,660  00 

69,533  16 

68,044  43 

60,130  83 


Duties    un 
Tonnage. 

dim.   cts. 


119  39 
130  10 
399    43 


Expense* 
of    Collection. 


dlrs.      cts. 


438  09 
645  39 
833    03 


Recapitulation. 


259 

60 

3,628 

28 

510 

06 

6,620 

13 

103 

33 

6,703 

52 

.387 

66 

7.668 

38 

603 

67 

7,.535 

63 

676 

36 

7,183 

91 

616 

18 

10,335 

SI 

833 

98 

1.5,638 

01 

701 

65 

13,253 

68 

1,115 

85 

17,433 

36 

1,280 

26 

35,729 

17 

1,402 

90 

15,003 

74 

1,833 

22 

23,330 

06 

1,812 

57 

24,033 

18 

1,807 

33 

24,830 

36 

1,360 

20 

27,328 

39 

1,664 

21 

25,408 

39 

1,141 

24 

33,314 

83 

120 

00 

19,581 

04 

393 

00 

28,116 

60 

34,685 

24 

. . .. 

21,806 

14 

351 

82 

23,776 

32 

546 

36 

39,797 

IP 

1,,551 

85 

33,394 

32 

491 

79 

35,216 

30 

2.773 

81 

33,885 

69 

889 

27 

33,193 

03 

1,037 

47 

19,997 

68 

.... 

11, .184 

80 

I 


AND 


STATES 
TERRITURIE8. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire,..., 

Vormont 

Mas<«at-husetts 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsvlfania 

D<  laware 

Maryland 

District  ul'  Cdlumbia. 

Virginia 

iN'irtb  (.'aroliiia 

iSiiuth  Carolina 

Geiirgin 

Alabama 

MiioiMiippi 

{.ouiaiHna 

Kfiitiicky 

I'fnnessee 

Ohio 

Illiuois 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Florida 


Duties  on  Imports. 


dlrs.         cts. 

7,931,776     29 

4,834,494 

1 ,797,045 

i'0(),250,0.53 

18,077,775 

12,086,725 

414,.586,fln2 

3,714,481 

64,880,079 

2,392,643 

78,232,331 

4,115,316 

23,375,260 

6,H43..MI4 

4«,5'.)0,141 

10,600,424 

1,732,732 

78,004 

42,247,736 

32,644 

34,80i; 

47,609 

.\849 

413,892 

33.853 


90 
08 
33 
26 
62 
47 
20 
83 
31 
73 
60 
79 
57 
03 
16 
34 
33 
H4 
00 
88 
93 
03 

m 

29 

,'« 


Duties  on 

Ton- 

Expanses  of 

Col 

nage 

lection. 

dlrs. 

cts. 

dlr*. 

cts. 

161,291 

52 

1,860,197 

30 

48,771 

49 

.5.10,265 

96 

258 

41 

267,834 

3d 

1,288,H37 

24| 

6,324,916 

23 

161,513 

63 

1  393,809 

02 

100,313 

24 

1,141,334 

24 

I5,42„563 

79 

I0,<)06,071 

93 

38,903 

3,4 

294,099 

77 

S84,(i38 

85 

3,613,694 

96 

38,837 

91 

«34„5l7 

'^ 

329,840 

33i 

2,791,413 

60,939 

80 

42i<,0S2 

9? 

3,16,.584 

32 

1,760,468 

37 

336,9(19 

69i 

997,163 

94 

(i.56,40H 

20 

2,328,3V9 

38 

269,263 

70 

1,270,1 4(! 

46 

27,007 

06 

337,639 

38 

943 

08 

18,439 

76 

664,710 

68 

2,363,179 

80 

52 

31 

6,719 

83 

9«l 

00 

.5,963 

02 

894 

36 

78,923 

71 

» 

TS 

1,364 

74 

3,449 

IW 

248,237 

8(1 

3.798 

90 

23,378 

M 

318,968 

07 

Toial. 


938,678,406    97 


7,.7»,7I8     7  If 


40,433,092    40| 


RE  ENUE  FROM  THE  SALE  OF  PUBLIC  LANUS. 

Under  the  head  of  Public  Lands  of  the  United  States,  Tabular  Statements 
of  Revenue  derived  from  Sales  will  be  found. 

P081  Ui'KicE.--Sce  J'uht  Office  of  Uiiiied  States  for  Revenue  derived  from 
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BxpeoK* 
of    Collection. 


din.      cts. 


4ia  09 

645  29 

8S3  03 

3,518  28 

6,620  13 

6,703  62 

7,668  38 

7,53S  63 

7,183  91 

10,335  SI 

15,638  01 

IS,2S3  68 

17,433  26 

25,729  17 

1 5,003  74 

23,330  06 

24,033  18 

24,830  35 

27,328  39 

25,408  29 

35,314  83 

19,581  (M 

28,116  60 

34,685  24 

21,806  14 

25,775  22 

39,797  IP 

33,304  52 

35,216  30 

33,885  69 

33,193  03 

I9,«)7  68 

11,384  80 

eta. 
30 

»r> 

2d 
i3i 
02) 
14* 

U5i 

77 

96 

19* 

tt0| 

94 

57» 

94} 


ar  Statements 
derived  from 


DIRECT  TAXES. 

Although  direct  taxes  areleviedunder  laws  passedbythelegislatures  Of  particular 
states  (which  see),  direct  taxation  has  always  been  considered  odious  when  levied 
by  the  general  government.  The  following  statements  are  chiefly  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Pitkin.  '•  By  the  Constitution  «  he  observes, «  direct  taxes,  when  laid,  are  to 
be  apportioned  among  the  states  in  the  same  manner  as  representatives,  including 
three-fiflhs  of  the  slave  population.  This  part  of  the  Constitution  was  a  com- 
promise between  the  slave-holding  and  non  slave-holding  states  j  the  former, 
agreeing  to  pay  direct  taxes,  according  to  the  ratio  of  their  representation.  Not- 
mthstanding  this,  four  direct  taxes  only  have  been  laid  from  the  commencement 
of  thegovemment-the  slave-holding  states,  therefore,  have  enjoyed  the  benefits 
of  this  compromise  without  feeling  much  of  its  burdens. 

"The  first  direct  tax  was  imposed  July  14th,  1798,  being  2,000,000  dollars, 
and  was  apportioned  agreeable  to  the  constitution.  It  was  laid  upon  all  dwelling 
houses,  and  lands,  and  on  slaves  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fifty,  in  the  fol- 
lowing  manner,  viz. : — 

th.  II^h'^I^''^''^  1"'^"'"^"''°'"^' "''''°*'' ^^'^  t^'e  out-houses,  appurtenant  thereto  and 
"'  'To,"""  .S  ""'ir  ""  -r""  "■•"  J'S"»  "f"',*— «»*.  of  on.  „,  cent 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


J, 000 

3,000 

6,000 

10,000 

16,000 

30,000 


do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


do.  3,000  do.  four  tenths  of  do. 

do.  6,000  do.  five  tenths  of  do. 

do.  10,000  do.  six  tenths  of  do. 

do.  15,000  do.  seven  tenths  of  do. 

do.  20,000  do.  eight  tenths  of  do. 

do.  30,000  do.  nine  tenths  of  do 


li 


♦  t     r        .L *  i.ius  «y.' .ssea  upon  awf  ling-houses  and  saves  wifhin  »<./.». 

iTTuohT  "  ^"'"^^PPortioned  to  such  slate,  the  remainder  was asLssrupon  the  lanSS 
in  such  state,  according  to  the  valuation  made,  in  pursuance  of  law  and  at  i.urh  S 
per  centum  as  should  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  sakl  remainder.        '  ^*"' 

then'vdu'ed""!"  "'  '""  "'  ''"'  '"  ''''  ^"''^'^  ^'^'^«'  «"-•  d^''-! 

"Thenumberof  dwdlinglhous;,  ove'r  lOo'doUars  wa^     '''2'76;695     lIo.SS 


619,977,247 


"  Making  for  both 

"The  number  of  slaves  enumerated  was  393  21*9 

'•'  UponTndf  °"  °^  ""  '"°  """""  '''"""'*  "P°"  '•^""'^^  ""''        •         •       47 1 ,988 

"Upon  slaves         '.'.'.'. 1,327,713 

"The  second  d.rect  tax  was  laid  the2nd  of  August,'  1813,  being  3.000  000  dolli^s^'fnd 

ZedTrdivfdeSr^  1''  states  on  the  censu's  of  1810;  an!  TsTms  SappTr' 
tionea  were  divided  to  each  county  in  the  state. 

"A  difference  in  the  value  of  lands  and  hous^is  in  different  countifi«  nrodnrpH  «  <rreat 
.ncqu«!:ty  iii  tn^  iu.ns  pH.d  by  individuals  in  the  .ame  8tat.>,  though  possessed  of  lands 
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valued    alike;  and  showed  the  injustice   of  the  modes  of  apportioning  each    state's 
quota  among  the  several  counties. 

"  Such  was  the  low  state  of  the  public  funds,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  ISlo, 
in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  the  imposts,  and  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  loans, 
an  act,  passed  on  the  9th  of  January  of  that  year,  Congress  laid  an  annual  direct  tax  ol 
6,000,000  dollars;  and  it  was  laid,  as  the  title  of  the  act  declares,  •  for  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  government,  and  maintaining  the  public  credit,' 

"  We  would  here  observe,  that  peace  having  taken  place,  the  act  laymg  the  annual 
6,000,000  dollars  tax,  was  repealed  on  the  5th  of  March,  1816,  and  a  tax  of  3,000,000 
dollars  only,  was  laid  for  that  year." 

Receipts  of  the  Treastiry  of  the  United  States  from  all  Sources,  from  1791  to  1832. 


YEARS. 


1791 

1794 

1793 

1794 

1799 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1803 

1803 

1804 

180S 

1806 

1807 

18W 

%m 

1810 

1811 

18l< 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

I8I7 

1818 

1819 

1828 

1831 

1833 

I83S.... 

1814 

18SK 

1820 

1827 

1838 

1839 

1830 

1831 

1833 


Cudunu. 


dollar*. 

4, .19,9473 

3,443,070 

4,355,306 

4,801,0011 

5,li88,461 

6,5(17,987 

7,549,649 

7,100,061 

G.lj  10,449 

9,080,932 

10,750,778 

13,438,335 

10,479,417 

11,098,505 

13,936,487 

14,667,008 

15,845,521 

16,363,550 

7,3n(),020 

8,583,309 

13,313,322 

8,058,777 

13,324,633 

5,998,772 

7,283,943 

36,306,874 

30,383,348 

17,176,385 

30,283,608 

15,005,612 

13,004,447 

17,589,761 

19,088,433 

17,878,335 

20,098,713 

33,341,331 

19,712,283 

33,305,533 

33,6S  1,965 

31,933,391 

34,334,441 

38,469,387 


Internal 
Revenue. 


dollara. 

308,942 

337,705 

374,089 

337,755 

475,389 

.W9,491 

644,397 

779,136 

809,390 

1,048,033 

631,898 

315,179 

50,941 

31,747 

20,101 

13,091 

8,210 

4,044 

7,430 

2,295 

4,903 

4,799 

1,663,984 

4,078,099 

6,134.708 

2,678,100 

955,279 

239,593 

100,260 

00,027 

07,095 

34,242 

34,663 

35,771 

31,589 

19,889 

17,451 

14,503 

13,160 

6,933 

11,630 


Direct 
Taxei. 


dollars. 


734,233 

534,343 

306,569 

71,879 

50,198 

31,883 

99,763 

34,733 

10,199 

7,517 

12,448 

7,666 

859 

3,805 

2,319,497 

3,162,673 

4,353,035 

1,834,187 

264,333 

83,650 

31,580 

39,349 

20,901 

10,337 

0,301 

2,330 

0,638 

2,626 

3,218 

11,335 

16,980 

10,.500 

6,791 


Poatage. 


dollara. 


11,120 
29,478 
23,400 
72,909 
64,500 
39,,500 
41,000 
78,000 
79,500 
35,000 
16,437 
36,500 
31,343 
41,117 
3.614 


37 

85,039 

35,000 

45,000 

135,000 

149,787 

29,371 

30,070 

71 

6,465 

516 

002 

110 


300 

101 

20 

86 

55 

561 

244 


Public 
Landa. 


dollara. 


4,836 
83,640 
11,963 

443 

167,726 

188,638 

165,675 

487,536 

,550,193 

765,215 

4611,163 

047,939 

442,3.52 

096.548 

1,040,237 

710,427 

835,655 

1,135,971 

1,287,959 

1.717,985 

1,991,320 

2,(M)0,96I 

3,374,422 

l,6J9,87l 

1, 21 2,966 

l,803,.58l 

»IO.fi23 

984,118 

1,316.090 

1,393,785 

1,405,845 

1,018,308 

1,517,175 

3,329,3,56 

3,210,815 

3,633,381 


Loans,  and 
Treasury 
Notes,  he. 


dollars. 

,5,791,112 

5,070,806 

1,067,701 

4,609,196 

3,305,368 

362,800 

70,135 

308,574 

5,074,646 

1,602,435 

10,135 

5,597 

9,,532 
138,814 

48,897 

1,832 


Dividend 
and  Sales 

of  Bank 

Stock  and 

Bonus. 


dollars. 

8,028 

38,500 

303,472 

160,000 

1,240,000 

389,230 

70,930 

71,040 

71,040 

88,800 

1,327,560 


2,759,992 

8,309 

12,837,900 

26,184,435 

23,377,911 

.. .. 

35,204,320 

9,494,436 

734,443 

202,426 

8,765 

525,000 

2,291 

0(i5,00() 

3,040,824 

l,0(K),000 

5,000,324 

105,000 

397,000 

»• . . 

350,000 

.5.000,000 

3.50,009 

5,000,000 

367,500 

.... 

403,500 

.... 

420,000 

.... 

456,000 

.... 

490,000 

.... 

490,000 

.... 

490,000 

490,000 

TOTtL 
RKVIiMUS. 


Total  Receipts  from  l'^91  to  1832,  were  as 
follows  : 


RETURNS. 


Cnatoms 

Internal  revoniio 

Direct  tases 

Pnslngo 

Public  lands 

Ijoaon  and  treasury  notes,  &c....... 

DividrmU  and  s.ilos  of  bank  stock  and 

honua 

MidCellaiicoua 

Tots!,,,, 


Receipts. 


dirs. 

504,909,007 

22,235,200 

12,730,888 

1,091,233 

40,017 ,2.M) 

156,181,978 

11,092„500 

5,I28,8»3 


eta. 

39 
81 
00 
61 

92 
97 

30 
33 


Total  Expenditure  from  1791  to  1832. 


RETURNS. 


Civil  list 

Public  debt 

Naval  caUbtishmt-Dt. 


844.263.668     43 


Mll.ITlBY      Esr.illLISUMBNT. 

Military  services  iucliidiag 
fortifications,  arsenals,  ar- 
mouries, ordnance,  inter, 
nal  iniprovemets.&c 

Revolutionary  pensions 

Other  pensions 

iiidiau  liepntiuiuul .' 

Poreirn  intercourse 

Miscellaneous 

Orand  total 


Eipenditure. 


dlrs.     eta. 


100,539,643 
17,39m,282 
6,7111,307 


211 
32  I 
23  J 


(lira,      ct«. 
37,158,017  31 

40H,oy«,'jin  w 

1 13,703,1183  'li 


214,317,232  nti 
i,1,-in.i"  !'■• 

a4,i4,H,.M»  n 

32,191,703  n 


842,3NI,890  88 
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each   state's 


ExPESDiTiTRE  of  the  United  States  from  1791  to  1832. 


cel- 

TOT*L 

DUI. 

RKVIiMUI. 

in. 

dollan. 

),440 

10,210,025 

1,9  IS 

8,740,700 

1,390 

5,720,024 

1,709 

10,041,101 

i,917 

9,419.802 

i,50fl 

8,740,329 

1,37!) 

8,7S8,91(i 

1,692 

8,209,070 

,187 

12,621,4.59 

,712 

12,431,184 

i,149 

12,943,451 

,003 

18,001,397 

.,518 

11,064,090 

!,57r. 

11,835,848 

),n30 

13,689,508 

l,«04 

1.5,608,829 

1,935 

1(1,398.014 

.802 

I7,002,.543 

l,(i38 

7,773,47fi 

,47r> 

12,144,20(S 

i.OflS 

14,43I,KM 

,12S 

22,639,0.Vi 

!,»71 

4(I,524,S44 

),300 

34,5,59,531; 

),28« 

.50,001,237 

1,994 

.57,171,421 

),3«9 

33,833,392 

,947 

21,593,93(1 

',m 

24,(l(15,(i>;3 

1,872 

20,8Sl,4!i:i 

i,«n 

19,H7:t,7IKI 

2,355 

20,232.127 

,Oltt 

20,.Mn,ii(i(i 

',003 

24,381,212 

1,082 

2fi,840,H5» 

1,288 

25,2(14,434 

9,621 

22,!KlB,:i(13 

MOti 

24,703,(120 

2,5(11 

24,827.1127 

1,172 

24,844.116 

1,.'1(;3 

2H.520,s20 

0,270 

31,>!(13,5(il 

)1  to 

1832. 

>oudit 

lire. 

.  214,347,231  nil 


YEARS. 


I79I.... 
1792.... 
1703.... 
17!M.... 
1795..., 
1796.... 
1797.... 
1798..., 
17»B.... 
1800..., 
1801..., 
1802... 
1803... 
1804... 
1805... 
1806... 
1807... 
1808... 
1809... 
1810... 
1811... 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817... 
1818... 
1810... 
1820... 
1821... 
1822... 
1823..  . 
1824... 
1825.. . 
1820... 
1827... 
1828... 
1820... 
1830... 
1831... 
1832... 


CiTil  UaC. 


dollarii. 
7ft',I34 

380,017 

3.58,241 

440,946 

361,033 

447,139 

483,233 

504,605 

892,905 

748,688 

849,288 

SiM>,98l 

326,.583 

024,795 

58.5,849 

684,230 

855,.524 

691,167 

712,405 

703,994 

644,467 

820,271 

780,345 

927,424 

8.52,247 

1,208,125 

994,596 

1,100,580 

1,142,180 

1,248,31(1 

1,112,292 

1,1.58,131 

1,058,911 

1,. 10(1,260 

1,330,747 

1,250,745 

1,228,141 

1,455,400 

1,327.069 

1,579,724 

1,373,755 

1,800,757 


MILITARY 

F.STAB-' 

Public 

Naval 

LISHMENT. 

Foreign 

Military  ter- 

Debt. 

Eitablisb- 

vices,  includ- 

loter- 

uient. 

ing   fiirtiftca- 

tions,        , 

araeniih  ord- 

iiaiicen,  pen- 

siona,  &c. 

Inilian 

Depart- 

meat. 

coursc. 

doUara. 

dollara. 

dollara.      i 

dollara. 

dollara. 

.5,287,940 

570 

80^,617 

27,000 

14,733 

7,203,603 

53 

1,209,045 

13,648 

78,768 

5,819,505 

.... 

1,201,336 

27,282 

89,5011 

5,801,578 

01,408 

2,720,496 

13,042 

146,403 

6,084,411 

410,562 

2,579,,J83 

23,475 

012,085 

5,835,840 

274,784 

l,,36l,106 

113,303 

184,859 

5,792,421 

382,631 

1,131038 

62,496 

669,788 

3,990,294 

1,381,347 

2,114,367 

16,470 

457,428 

4,590,876 

2,858,081 

2,562,390 

20,302 

271,874 

4,578,309 

3,448,716 

2,625,008 

31 

325,288 

7,29l,7ii7 

2,111,424 

1,746,477 

9,000 

295  070 

9,.530,004 

915,501 

1,264,  .588 

94,000 

550,925 

7,2.56,159 

1,213,230 

884,037 

60,000 

1,110,834 

8,171,787 

1,189,832 

809,516 

110,300 

1,1SO,055 

7,360,889 

1,597,500 

794,635 

106,.500 

2,798,028 

8,989,884 

1,649,641 

1,306,230 

1234,200 

1,760,421 

0,307,720 

1,722,004 

1,3.59,185 

205,425 

577,826 

10,260,245 

1,884,007 

2,983,410 

213,.575 

304,992 

0,452,534 

2,427,7-58 

3,423,003 

337,503 

160,306 

8,008,'.)04 

1,654,244 

2,378,007 

117,625 

81,367 

8,000,204 

1,005,566 

2,107,871 

151,875 

264,904 

4,449,022 

3,990,365 

11,909,200 

277,845 

347,703 

1,108,123 

6,440,000 

19,739,002 

167,358 

209,941 

7,9(MI,.543 

7,311,290 

20,440,970 

167,394 

177,179 

12,629,922 

8,«(10,0()fl 

14,8413,9.50 

,5311,7.50 

290,892 

24,871,062 

3,908,278 

10,200,1100 

274,512 

364,620 

2.5,423,030 

3,314,998 

8,.101,6I0 

310,463 

281,994 

21,290,201 

2,953,695 

6,913,431 

,505,704 

420,429 

7,703,926 

3,847,040 

N,922,239 

403,181 

284,113 

8,628,491 

4,.387,990 

.5,8.18,708 

315,7.50 

253,370 

8,367,09.) 

3,319,243 

4,704,108 

477,005 

207,110 

7,848,949 

2,224,458 

■5,070,178 

575,007 

164,879 

5,530,01(> 

2,503,785 

4,877,912 

:wo,78i 

292,118 

10,568,393 

2,904,.581 

4,840,265 

429,087 

.5.140,099 

I2,nu.5,344 

3,049,083 

4,908,724 

724,106 

371,666 

11,041,082 

4,218,902 

5,499,787 

743,447 

232.719 

10,003,668 

4,203,817 

4,915,115 

760,624 

659,211 

12,1(13,438 

3,918,786 

4.996,116 

705,084 

1,001,193 

12,383,807 

3,308,745 

5,673,885 

576,344 

207,765 

11,355,748 

3.2.')9,428 

0,130,424 

(122 ,262 

{      204,007 

10,174,378 

,3,8.50,133 

6,012,499 

930,7.38 

'      298,554 

17,840,309 

3,056,370 

0,630,4.55 

1,342,419 

1      .325,181 

Miscella- 
neons. 


Total  Ex- 
penditure 


Balances 

in  the 

Treasury 

at  the  end 

o«  the 

year. 


dollara. 

311,. 533 

104,372 

24,700 

118,248 

1)2,718 

150,476 

103,880 

149,004 

175,111 

193,636 

260,038 

315,022 

205,217 

379,5.5.S 

384,720 

445,485 

464,546 

427,124 

337,032 

315,783 

497,910 

509,113 

738,949 

1,103,425 

1,75,5,731 

1,416,993 

2,242,384 

2,.3()5,849 

1,(140,917 

1,090,341 

903,718 

644,085 

671,063 

078,942 

1,046,131 

1,110,713 

826,123 

1,219,368 

i,S(;5,o;o 

1,3(13,624  I 
1,392,330  i 
2,451,302  I 


dollara. 
7,2n7,.539 
0,141,369 
7,520,.575 
9,302,124 
10,43  ,,.-9 
9,367,776 
8,020,012 
8,613,517 
10,077,043 
11,989,739 
12,273,370 
13,270,084 
11,258,983 
12,624,640 
13,727,1 14 
15,070,093 
11,202,292 
10,764,584 
13,867,220 
13,319,986 
13,001,808 
22,270,121 
39,100,520 
38,028,230 
39,582,493 
48,244,495 
40,877,646 
35,104,675 
24,004,199 
21,763,024! 
19,090,872 
17,670,592 
15,314,177 
31,808,538 
28,585,804 
24,103,398 
22,636,764 
25,4.'il»,479 
25,044,358 
24,585,28 
30,038,446 
34,356,098 


dollara. 

073,905 

783,444 

753,061 

1,151,924 

516,442 

888,895 

1,021,899 

617,451 

2,161,867 

2,623,311 

3,205,391 

5,020,697 

4,825,811 

1,037,005 

3,999,388 

4,538,123 

0,643,8.50 

9,941,809 

3,848,0,50 

2,072,276 

3,901,305 

3,862,217 

5,106,512 

1,727,848 

13,100,592 

2V,033,5I9 

14,980,465 

1,478,526 

2,079,992 

1,198,461 

1,681,. 592 

4,237,427 

0,463,922 

1,940  ,,597 

5,201,6.50 

0,338,686 

6,668,280 

5,972,435 

5,755,704 

6,014,539 

4,.502  9I4 

2,01 1,777 


Subsequent  statements  left  a  balance  in  the  treasury  as  follows : 


D  AT  B. 


lat  of  January,  1833 

Rpcripta  di;rin|;  1833 

ilcceipta  (reduced)  1834 

Kxpeniliture  and  interiatiirdubt, 

1833 

Ditto  ditto,  1834 

lat  of  January,  balance  in  trea. 
Hury 


Balance. 


dirii.     'ta. 

2,011,777  55 

33,948,426  25 

21,791,935  .55 

242,,57,298  49l 


DATE. 


dlra,     fta, 

iRereipta  during  1835.. 
57,752,139  391  Ditto,  ditto,  1836 


Balance. 


24,801,982  44  48.859,280  93  Kxpendilure,  183,5.. 


Total. 


D.ito,  1836. 


8,892,858  42 


dollars. 


18,176,141 
22,000,000 


dlra.     cts. 

28,4.30,881  07 
47,691,898  00 


8,892,858  49 
40,176,141  00 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  1st  of  January,  1837,  44,839,494  dollars  96  cents, 
which,  according  to  various  deductions  made  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
was  reduced  to  about  42,000,000  dollars,  all  of  which,  except  5,000,000  dollars, 
was  transferred  to  the  several  state  deposit  banks.  The  treasury  having  ceased 
to  make  loans  until  1 840,  the  necessity  for  which  was  attributed  by  one  party  to 
the  surplus  being  deposited  in  the  state  banks, 
vol,.  II.  7  I' 
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AMF.KICA. 


Statrmf.nt  c(  the  Receipts  in:o  the  National  Statkmfnt  of  the  Expenditures  of  the 


Treasury,  from  Customs,  Internal  Revenue, 
and  Direct  Taxes,  and  Sales  of  Public  Lands, 
fractions  of  a  dollar  being  excluded. 


IR4I* 
l(Mit 
I843t 
184St 
■S44I 


I78»-dI. 
179S.... 

1798.... 
I'M.... 
1795.... 
1796.... 

17»7.... 
1798.... 
1799... 
1800... 

1801... 
1803... 
I80S... 
1804... 

1805... 

1806... 

isor... 

1808... 

1800... 
1810... 
1811... 
18U... 

ISIS... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 

1817..  . 
1818..., 
1819..., 
1820.... 

1821.... 
1823.... 
1823..., 
1824.... 

1825.... 
1830.... 
1827.... 
1838.... 

1889.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
183*.. 

18S3.. 
1834.. 
1635.. 
1830.. 

1837,. 
1838.. 
183B.. 
1840.. 


CuBtoroa. 


dollar*. 

4,309,473 

3,443,C7I 

4,355^06 
4,801,065 
5,388,461 
6,Mr,988 

7,549,650 
7,106,063 
6,610,449 
9,080,933 

10,750,779 
12,438,336 
■  0,470,418 
11,008,563 

13,936,487 
14,667,608 
15,845,523 
16,363,330 

7,296,021 

8,583309 

13,313.233 

8,048,778 

13,224,633 

5,908,778 

7,283,942 

36,306,875 

26,283,348 
17,176,385 
20,383,609 
15,005,613 

13,004,447 
17,f89,768 
I9,0;!8,433 
17,878,326 


Intenial 

and  Direct 

Tasea. 


30,098,714 
23,341,332 
19,713,383 
33,205,324 

22,681,966 
31,922,391 
24,334,442 
28,4C.\237 

29,032,509 
16,214.067 
10,391,311 
23,400,940: 

11,10.1,970' 
16,I55,4,'«i 
33,136,39' 
13,496,8341 


dollars. 

20is',O43 

337,705 
374,090 
337,755 
473,200 

575,491 

644,358 

779.136 

1,543,620 

1,582,377 
828,464 
287,059 
101,139 

43,631 
75,863 
47,784 
87,370 

11,563 
19,879 
9,962 
5,763 

8.561 
3,882,483 
6,840,733 
9,378,344 

4,513,288 

1,219,613 

313,214 

137,947 

98,377 
88.617 
44,580 
40,805 

28,103 

38,22f 
22.313 
19,671 


Sale*  of 
lADdi  and 

Mivcel- 
laneou*. 


AaoRKOATB  or 
Rioiirn. 


United  States,  exclusitrc  of  Payments 
on  Account  of  the  Public  Debt,  and 
from  Trust  Funds,  Fractions  excluded. 


dollan. 


4,836 

83  541 
11,963 

444 

167,726 
188.628 
165,676 
487,537 

540,194 
765,«46 
460,103 
647,930 

443,353 

696,549 

1,040,238 

710.438 

833,655 
1,135,071 
1,287,959 
1,717,985 

1,991  326 
3,606,565 
3,274,433 
1,635,873 

1.212,066 

1,803,  ,583 

916,  .523 

984,418 

1,316,090 
1,393,785 
1,405,045 
1,018,309 


35  838 
39,141 
17,440 
18  43i 

3,153 

4,216 

14,723 

1.09>j 


14.481,098 

18,176,731 1 

.179,1101 

7,040,8441 

36,183,370 


I  1,517,175 

i  3,.139,.l.'ia 

3,3I0,NI5 

3,623,381 

3,987,682 
4,857,601 
4,757,601 
4,877,180 

6,»63  550 
3,214,184 
7,361,118 
3,404,356  : 

1,470,395 
1,434  878  I 
1,426,029  I 
1,426,010  I 
3,320,048 


I   In  each 
period  of 
Piiur 

Yean. 


dollar*, 

4,399,473 

3,652,014 

4,593,012 
5,075,155 
5,036,216 
7,048,114 

8,209,682 

7,762,383 

7,380,535 

10,624,997 

12,500.882 

10.U32,I53 
11,687,331 

13,520,312 
15,5ON,g09 
16,3.50,469 
17,038,859 

7,749,83' 
9,309,737 
14,363,433 

9,674,968 

14,068,830 
11,017,225 
15,411,634 
47,403,204 

33,786.863 
31,002,563 
33,871,376 
16,770,331 

14,315,790 
19,481,961 
20,049,536 
18,003,609 

2l,343,00(i 
24,7G:),,345 
3I,2;U),6I1 
34,243,304 

84,224,979 

24,280,SHS 
27,452,697 
31,107,040 

33.003.344 
31,076,774 
34,ir,3,6:i5 
48,288,219 

18,029,536 
19,369,039 

sn.-.m  3i.'i 

16,001,191 


dollan, 
8,051,487 


Ciril  Lilt, 
Foreign 

Inter- 
coiine,  & 
Miscella- 

neuuii. 


dollan. 

1,083,401 

654,257 


473,450 
705,598 
1,367,037 
33,648,407       773,485 


MiUtarv 
Eatablisb- 


Maval 
dtablbh- 


S3,98,5,647 


48,573,694 


62,427,449 


41,087,963 


87,000,903 


1,246,0(14 
1,111,0.18 
1,039,392 
1,337,613 

1,114,768 
1,463,939 

1,842,636 
8,1 '.11,000 

3,768,588 
3,891,1137 
1,697,897 
1,4113,286 

1,315,804 
1,101,145 
1,367,391 
1,683,088 

1,729,435 

3,308,029 
3,898,871 
3,989,742 


3,518,937 
3,a35,839 
3,067,313 
94,440,038    2,592,022 

3,223,133 

1,967,996 
2,022,094 
7,156,308 


72,730,800 


01,.'>80,396 


107,065,604 


1.5,052,393 
19,611,509 
14,605,145 
14,605,145 

38,504,518 


130,531,972 


84,787,878 


03,378,800 


,  3,74S,.544 
2,00'  178 
2,314.777 
3,886,038 

3,092,214 
3,238,41(1 
3,001,346 
4,.574,841 

5,051,789 
4,390,779 
3,720,167 
3,388,371 

5,.584,2SS 
5,666,703 
4,994,,5fi3 
5,581,878 

943,587 
6,313,946 
6,K65,453 
3,867,289 
3,331,747 


dollars. 

835,618 
1,223,507 

1,237,628 
3,733,540 
2,573,059 
1,474,661 

1,194,035 
2,130,837 
3,,58*,693 
3,635,041 

1,755,477 

1,358,,589 

944,9.58 

1,072,017 

9*1,136 
1,540,431 
1,564,611 
3,106,983 

3,771,109 

2,355,603 

2,359.747 

12,187,046 

19,906,362 
20,608,366 
15,394,700 
16,475,412 

8,621,076 
7,019,140 
9,385,421 
0,154,518 

5,181,114 

.5,035,187 
5,2.58,295 
5,270,2.55 

5,692,831 
6,243,^30 
.5,675,742 
5,701,303 


dollan. 

570 
53 


61,409 
410,562 
374,784 

383,633 
1,381,348 
3,858,082 
3,448,716 

3,111,434 

915,362 
1,315,231 
1,189,833 

1,597,.500 
1,640.041 
1,722,064 
1,884,068 

2,427,769 
1,654,244 
1,965,566 
3,959,363 

6,446,600 
7,31 1,201 
8,660,000 
3,908,378 

3,314,.598 
2,953,695 
3.847,640 
4,387,990 

3,319,343 
3,224,459 
2,503,766 
8,904,582 

3,049,084 
4,318,002 
4,263,878 
3,918,786 


AaomoAis  or  Ez- 

PINDITURK8. 


Id  each 

Year. 


6,250,530  3,308,745 
0,752,689  3,239,429 
6,943,239  i  3,856,183 
7,082,877  I  3,956,370 

1.3,006,153  I  3,901,3,57 
10,064,428      3,930,360 


9,420,313 
18,466,110 


3,864,939 
6,800,763 


10.417,274  0,8,52,000 
19,936,312  I  6,975,771 
14,268,081  6,225,003 
11,021,438      6,134,456 


2,123,061 
13,903,898 
8,248,918 
4,158,384 
8,231,317 


724,202 
A,246,,503 
7,063,678 
3,673,718 
6,406,991 


dollan 

1,919,580 

1,817,904 

1,710,070 
3,500,547 
4'350,658 
1,521,930 


lo   eai'h 

Period  of 

Kixir 

Years. 


dollars. 

3,797,493 


12,083,205 


3,833,591 
4,633,333 
6,480,167 
7,411,370    21,338,351 


4,981,669 
3,737,080 
4,003,835 
4,463,859 


6,357,224 
6,081,109 
4,984,573 
6,.504,339 

7,414,673 

5,311,083 

5,593,604 

17,829,409 


17,174,433 


23,927,244 


36,147,857 


28,083,397 
30,I27,08U 
26,953,371 
33,373,433  108,537,086 


49,313,313 


I  •5,4,54,610 
13,808,674 
I6,il«0,273 
13,134,.530    38,698,087 

10,723,479 

9,827,642 

9,784,155 
15,330,145:  4.5,605,421 


1 1,490,469 
13,062,316 
12,254,397 
18406,041 

12,651,480 
I3,-^20,S34 
13,803,768 
16,514,088 

22,049,298 
18,480,467 
17,003,419 
39,655,844 

31,79.1,387 
31,578,781 
25,488,547 
23,327,772 

3,819,830 
26,366,347 
23,078,047 
•  0,691,391 
20,070,074 


56,249,879 


87,1,30,438 


112,188,691 


82,832,128 


*  From  January  1,  tn  March  3,  1841. 

*  From  Mari'h  4,  1841,  to  March  4, 1842. 

t  From  March  4. 1842.  in  January  I,  1843, 
t  FroniJuniiaty  t.  1M43,  tuJuly  1843. 
!|   From  July  1,  1843,  to  June  30,  1844. 


itiires  of  the 
:>(  Payments 
J  Debt,  and 
OS  excluded. 


■XOAIB  or  Ex- 

■  NDITimu. 

ach 
ir. 

Id    eai'b 

Period  of 

Kinir 

Years, 

an. 

9.S80 
7,U04 

dollan. 

3,797,493 

n,07C 
0,M7 
D.O.tB 
1,930 

la,083,20S 

3,591 
3,323 

o,m 

1,370 

21,338,351 

,«09 

r.OHo 

!,845 

i,»a9 

17,174,433 

r,224 
,109 

fin 

,339 

23,927,244 

,672 
,082 
,604 
.409 

36,147,857 

,397 
,«8B 
,571 
,432 

1 

108,537,086 

,610 
,674! 
,273! 
,.130|  58,698,087 

,479 
,642 
,155| 
,14S|  45,065,421 


49,31,1,313 


50,249,879 


87,1,30,428 


112,188,691 


82,832,129 
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Amount  of  the  Public  Debt  of  the  United  States  in  each  successive  Year  from  1- Jl 

to  1835. 


Y  B  A  R  S. 


1791 

1792 

I7U3 

1794 

1793 

I7B6 

1797 

1798 

1799 

ISO"  .... 

II-      

iHI'i 

1803 , 

1804 

I80S 


Amount  of  Debt 


dollan 

T»,4«3,476 
77,227,924 
80,3.VJ,634 
79,427,404 
80,747,887 
83,762,172 
82,(164,479 
70,228,529 
78,408,660 
82,976,204 
83,038,050 
80,712,6.12 
77,054,686 
86,427,120 
83,312,150 


eta. 
33» 

60 

04 

77 

39 

07 

33 

13 

77 

36 

80 

25 

30 

88t 

50 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1806... 
1807... 
1808... 
1809... 
1810.., 
1811... 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817... 
1818... 
1810... 
1820... 


Amount  of  Debt. 


dnllan 

75,723,270 
69,218,308 
65,106,317 
.57,023,192 
.'>3,I73,217 
4^,005,587 
45,209,737 
55,9«2,827 
81,487,846 
90,8.13,^60 
127,334,033 
123,491,065 
103,466  633 
95,529,648 
91,023,500 


cti. 
66 
64 
97 
09 
62 
76 
00 
57 
24 
I5t 
74 
16 
83 
28 
IS 


Y  B  A  R  8. 


1821.. 
1822.. 
1823.. 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 


Amount  of  Debt. 


dollan 
89,987,427 
93,546,676 
90375,877 
90,269,777 
83,788,432 
81,054,059 
73,987,357 
67,475,043 
58,421,413 
48,.580,S34 
39,082,461 
24,283,879 
7,001,698 
4,722,260 


ct*. 
66 
08» 
23 
77 
71 
09 
20 
87 
67 
23 
88 
34 
83 
29 


l_,penie  of  the  Revolutionary  War  (1775-1785),  135.193,703  dollan.. 


Extinguished. 


359  547  .«7.1oll»r.  «%«„..     i"*^^  '2"  i"J.'-'P^'  "5.  »93.703  dollar,.    Emia.iuna  of  paper  money   f  1778-1781) 
jau,M7.027  ilollar.  25  cent»,     I^oans  and  subsidiif  from  France  (1778-1783).  7  963  959  dollara  """"=>    I  W'0-17»I) 

f  Purchase  of  Louisiana  ( 1803),  for  15,000,000  dollars.         <"'"<'>-'<'")•  7,Mbi,usj  dollan. 

1  Expense  of  the  Three  Year*'  War. 

i  Purchase  of  Florida  (1821),  for  5,000,000  dollan. 

Although  the  active  debt  of  the  United  States  was  considered  as  extin- 
guished in  1835,  there  remained  an  unclaimed  old  debt. 

The  payments  on  account  of  the  (old)  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  since  the 
1st  of  December,  1838,  have  been  as  follows  : 


1.  Ou  account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  funded 
debt  1 

Principal 

Interest '.'    .     ' 


ToUI. 


Leaving  unclaimed  and  nndiicharged., 


Vi». : 
Principal ... 
Interest.... 


2.  On  aeconnt  of  the  nnftanded  debt 

Leaying  the  amount  of  certificate*  and  notes  payable  on 
presentation r  j  " 


Vis. 


Certiftcates  issued  for  claims  during  the  reyolutionary  war. 

and  registered  prior  to  1798 7. ,. 

Treasury  notes  issued  during  the  late  war.,.'..!',!!!!.'.'."" 
Certificates  of  Mississippi  stock !!!!!! 


din.     cts. 


62,941    99 
348,566    02 


din.  cti. 


13,011  48 
1,000  34 

14,011  83 


311,508  01 


646  16 


36,267  34 


26,652  15 
5,396  00 
4,330  09 


Debts  of  the  Corporate  Cities  of  the   District  of  Columbia,   assumed  by  the  United 

States,  viz. : 


c  I  T  I  B  s. 


Washington , 

Alexandria !!..!!!!!!!'.! 

Georgutown, , !!!!!!!!!! 

Total 

The  payments  during  the  year  1839,  on  account  of  the  in- 
terest  and  charges  of  thin  debt,  amounted  to 


Debts. 

dlrs. 
1,000,000 
330.000 
250,000 

cts. 
00 
00 
00 

1,300,000 

00 

70.374 

77 

^^. 


t>. 


IMAGE  EVALUATION 
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m 


^r 


^ 
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^/a 
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i:  WEST  MAIN  STREET 

WEBSTER,  N.Y.  MSeO 

(716)  873-4503 
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AMERICA. 


Receipts  and  Ex 

penditures  of  the  United  States. 

RECEIPTS. 

EXPENSES. 

YEARS. 

Ordinary. 

Borrowed. 

Total. 

Ordinary. 

Debt. 

Total. 

1840 

dulluia. 
19,442,046 
17,148,809 
19,062,693 
8,150,270 

dollarH. 

3,589,347 
13,201,353 
14,800,000 

3,190,960 

dullan. 

23,032,193 

30,410,167 

34,352,593 

13,341,230 

dollan. 

24,139,920 

25,496,996 

25,836,891 

10,500,000 

dolUn. 

4,086,613 

6,528,074 

9.471,743 

1,000,000 

doUara. 
28,226,333 

1841 

32,023,070 

1842 

33,308,034 

1843* 

11,300,000 

*  Si&  DiODtha. 

This  money  has  been  borrowed  in  the  shape  of  treasury-notes  and  stock. 
From  1837,  up  to  July,  1841,  treasury  notes,  bearing  mostly  six  per  cent 
interest,  were  the  medium  of  borrowing.  By  the  act  of  1841,  stock,  bearing  not 
more  than  six  per  cent,  was  authorised.  That  stock  was  negotiated  nearly  as 
follows ; 


DATE. 

Redeemable. 

Interest. 

Amount. 

Spntenibpr.  184 1 

year. 
1844 

1844 
1844 

18.52 
1852 
18.52 
1862 

rate. 
5  !f-5 

6 
6 
6 
0 
S 

dollan. 

14,906 
3,213,006 
2,439,000 
1,587,259 
701,649 
1,129,200 
4,883,358 
7,000,000 

18-11 

4th      ..          1842 

iiinCi             1843 

Total 

31,072,443 

Of  the  Public  Debt,  December  1,  1842. 


RETURN 


Of  the  (old)  funded  and  nnfunded  debt   payable  on  pre- 
•enlation : 

Fuuded  debt— principal 

„  interest 


Unfunded— certiflcatea  for  claims  during  the  revolutionary 

war ' 

TrcaBury  notes  issued  during  tlie  late  war 

Certiflcatea  of  Mississippi  stock 


1842 


dlrs. 


eta. 


32,087  63 
236,218  78 


26,622  44 
4,317  44 
4,320  oa 


Total 

Debts  of  the  corporate  cities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
asuumed  per  act  of  20Mi  of  May,  1836  : 

Of  the  city  of  Washington 

„         „        Alexandria 

„  „        Georgetown 


Total. 


Loan  of  the  21at  of  July,  1841,  redeemable  after  1st  of  JanU' 
ary,  1844 

Loan  of  the  15th  of  April,  1842,  redeemable  after  1st  of 
January,  1803 


Treasury  notes  outstanding,  viz. : 

Notes  issued  under  the  act  of  October  12, 1837. 

May  21,  1838,  and  March  2,  1839 

March  31,  1840 

February  15, 1841 

January  31,1842 

August  31,  1842 


930,000  00 
225,000  00 
225,000    00 


5,672,970    88 
3,126,383    78 


dira. 


388,300    40 


33,150    97 


1843 


dirs. 


cts. 


Lonna,  viz. : 

Undisr  thuactof  2l9t  of  July,  1841,  redeemable  Ist  of  January, 
1845 

irithof  April,  1842,  reiloemablo  Ist  of  January,  1863  . 

adofMiirch,  184'),  redeemable  Ist  of  July,  1853 


Outstanding  treasury  noti-s  : 

of  IhesevtMul  issufa  prior  to  Hist  of  Auf^ust,  1843 

Ur  uotus  iiHucd  and  paid  out  under  the  act  uf  3rd  of  March, 
1813 


TntsI  debt. 


29,400  07 

33,008  03 

364,Ky;!  39 

3,389,124  03 

3,I)1H),',I39  74 

1 ,224,0.^4  89 


5,672,976  M 
8,343,886  03 
7,000,000    00 


t3,9 17,725     92 
247,500    00 


323,566    37 


1,380,000    00 


8,709,362    00 


•10,093,416    17 


21,010,802    91 


4,105,223     92 


208,009  34 

24,214  29 

4,317  44 

4,320  09 


900,000  00 
310,000  00 
210,000     00 


M20,000    00 


I     26,742,949    90 


*  This  amount  iuciuiica  ii3,63i  iioiiar=  66  cciita,  titutielled  note?,  in  the  hands  of  the  sccoUBting  officers  lot  sfltl'"- 
nt, 
f  This  sum  Includoi  98,300  dollars,  in  the  hiuids  iif  the  accounting  ofticers. 


900,000  00 

a  10,000  no 

■i  1 0,000  00 

Mao.ooo  00 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  PubHc  Expenditures,  during  the  Calendar  Year  1842 
and  '^  om  January  1  to  July  1,  1843,  exclusive  of  Trust  Funds. 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  &c. 


The  receipts  into  tbe  treaaury 

were  as  followa : 
Fn)m  customs,  viz, — 

Durlrg  the  (imt  quarter... 

During  the  srcnnd  quarter 

During  tlie  third  quarter.. 

Daring  the  fourth  quarter. 

Total  customg 

Ptom  sales  of  pubhc  lands 

From  miacellancnus  sources... 

Total  receipts,  exclusive 
of  loans,  &c 


Treasury  notes  under  act  of 
February  16,  1841 

Treasury  notes  under  act  df 
JannarySl,  1842 

Treasury  notes  under  act  of 
August  31,  184* 

Avails  of  loans  of  I84I  and  184-2 

Avails  of  loan  of  March  3,  18J3 

Total  from  notes  and  loans 
Total  means 


For  1842. 


dollars   cts. 


1,840,721 
0,138,390 
0,281,639 
3,927,137 


18,137,808 

1,334,797 

120,200 


19,643,006    40 


1,000,206 

7,914,644 

2,408,554 
3,425,329 


Six  Months 
of  1843. 


dollars   cts. 


2,940304     16 
4,100,030    76 


7,040,843  91 
897,818  II 
120,063    44 


14,808,733    04 


The  expenditures,  exclusive  of 
trust  funds,  were,  via, : — 

Civil  Litt. 

Legislature 

Kxecuilve 

Judiciary ,.. 

Governments  in  the  Territorien 
Surveyors  and  their  clerks.. 
Officers    of      the     Mint     and 

branches 

Commiuiouer   of    the    Public 

Buildings 

Secretary  to  sign  patents... 


Total  civil  list. 


Foreign  Intercourse. 

Salaries  of  ministers 

Salaries  of  secietari«s  of  lega- 
tion  ".. 

Salaries  of  charges  des  affaires 

Salary  of  minister  resident  to 
Turkey 

Outfits  of  ministers  and  oliarg^ 
dea  BfTnires 

Salary  of  dramnman  to  Turkey, 
and  contingencies 

Diplomatic  agents  in  Europe, 
attcmling  to  tobacco  Interest 

Contingent  expenses  of  all  the 
miHaiona  abroad 

Expenses  incurred  by  the  le- 
gation to  Mexico,  in  relation 
to  prisoners 

Contingi'ut  expenses  of  foreign 
intercourse 

Salary  of  the  consuls  at  London 
and  Paris 

Relief  and  protection  of  Ame- 
rican seamen 

Clerk-hire,  ufllce-rent,  gic,  to 
Americtu  ciinsul,  Ltindnn.... 

lutercouroe  with  linrbary 
powers 

Interpreters,  guards,  &c,,  at  tbe 
consulates  in  Turkish  domi- 
nions  

Kxpensea  of  the  rumnilKsion 
uiiderr.onveulicui  with  Mexico 

Outfit  of  cliargL^  d'aHttires  to 
Denmark 


34,452,702    04 


1,203,513 

887,015 

600,900 

141,264 

51,141 


44,077    35 


3,000 
1,500 


2,893,103    09 


62,013    85 

16,405 
55,360 

4,395 
45,000 

S,02S 

8,500 
43,819 

5,130 
23,500 

«,160 
38,410 

3,444 
11,309 

3,000 
9,117 


017,000 
4,883,338 
6,934,000 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  «ic. 


Foreign  Intercourse— contin, 
Brought  forward 

To  establish  commerciaj  rela- 
tions with  China 

Compensation  fur  certain  diplo- 
matic services 

To  commissioner  to  Sandwich 
Islands 

Rxtra    compensation    to   late 
Smithsonian  agent 


Total  foreign  intercourse. . 


Miscellaneous. 

8,065,325    46  Surveys  of  public  lands 

Support   and   maintenance   of 

light-housfs,  &c 

Marine  hospital  establishment . 
Public  buildings,  &c,,  iu  Wash- 

45,350    00     ington 

Furniture  of  the  President's 

00     house 

30  Support  of  the  penitentiary. . , 

00  Sixth  census 

Patent  fund 


12,479,708    36 


20,545,033    82 


335,183 

440,898 

287,058 

79,200 

33,309 


19,050    00 


1,419 
730 


1,196,931     07 


33,507    29 


7,850 
25,323 


3,765    00 


1,952    65 


23,557     37 


810 

8,000 
1,007 
27,867 
1,400 
4,803 


87 


Carried  forward 357,884    77 


:  oflicers  lot  sotllo- 


4,509    00 


Distribution  ef  the  sales  of 
public  lands 

To  meet  the  engagements  of 
the  Post-Office  Department- 
Public  buildings  in  Iowa  ter- 
ritory  

Printing,  &o.,  ordered  by  Cun- 

„gfes» 

Building  custom-houses,  ccc. . 

Survey  of  the  coast  of  the 
United  State 

Mint  establishment 

Two  per  cent  to  the  State  of 
Mississippi 

Two  per  cent  on  sales  of  public 
lands  in  Alabama 

Relief  of  sundry  individuals. 

Miscellaneous  claims  unpro- 
vided for 

Survey  of  the  north-eastern 
boundary  line 

Insane  hospital  for  the  District 
of  Columbia 

Bridge  aurou  Pennsylvania 
avenue 

Removal  of  the  statue  of  Wash' 
ington 

Purchase  of  ground  north  of 
General  Post-Office 

Lighting  lamps  on  Pennsyl- 
vania avenue 

Auxiliary  watch  in  the  city  of 
Washington 

Expenses  incidental  to  the 
issue  of  treasury  notes 

Expenses  incidental  to  the 
loans 

Support  of  lunatics  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Three  and  five  per  cents  to 
certain  states 

Relief  of  the  cities  of  the 
District  of  Columbia 

Debentures  and  other  charges. 

Additional  compensation  to  col- 
lectors, &c 

Payment  of  horses,  &c.,lo8t... 

Dulii'S  refunded  under  protest 

Itupaymeut  for  lands  errone- 
ously sold  

Documentary  history  of  the 
American  revolution 

To  Maine  and  Maasachu.ietta 
under  treaty  vf  Washington. 

Sales  of  laiids  ceded  by  Ottowa 
Indiana 


143,345    91 


Carried  forward. 


For  1842. 


dolUrs   Ola. 

357,881    77 


Six  Months 
of  1843. 


dollars   cts. 
143,343    91 

40,000  00 

13,081  49 

2,150  00 

3,815  73 


3-7,884     77i     204,393    23 


91,004 

389,388 
114,771 

164,963 

1,500 

10,503 

190,136 

47,220 

425,607 

53,607 

600 

40,532 
109,560 

87,263 
84,782 


78! 

I 

84  i 

73 

50 

00 
50 

94 
00 

08 

00 

00 

68 
03 

00 
87 


144,214    33 


119,207 
407,686 

8,380 

40,901 
3,000 

13,000 
860 

33,243 
1,100 
3,396 
3,093 
4,923 
4,000 

70,901 

132,734 

373,004 

33,037 

3,825 
183,479 

16,408 


61 
33 

34 

42 

00 

00 

00 

73 

00 

79 

19 

10 

00 

78 

05 
00 

62 
98 
17 

00 


23,901  51 

184,548  40 

50,134  31 

21,698  60 


4,500  00 

36,753  14 

19,923  00 

83,333  79 

21,303  00 

14,400  OO 

41,618  00 

35,571  64 

36,300  00 

33,030  00 


72,078  77 

90.  75 

31,383  OS 

7,000  00 

3,500  00 


3,416  37 

1,581  04 

11,346  71 

500  09 

10,492  31 

93,500  60 

3,450  00 

100,933  85 

28,396  69 

143,478  78 

7,712  59 

34,408  00 

300,000  00 

20,079  00 


3,401,163 


IS|  1,439,979  41 


I 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Public  Expenditaie—eofUinued. 


ODTIBS,  RBVBNCBS.«e. 


MtaEcllaneoai— coN/lmwil. 

Brought  forward 

TastiBg   the   dactra-maeneA 

telegrapht 

Rmulu  and  aooount  of  the  eX' 


ploriug  expedition 
All  other  ' 


items  of  a  miiiGel' 
laneoua  nature , 

Total  miaceUaneooi 

e/imlrr  the   dhrtetloH  of  the 
W^mr  Departmeitt, 

Army  proper 

Military  Academy 

FortiAcatiou*,  and  other  wurka 

ofdefeBW 

Araorin,  aneaab,  and  mu 

aidant  of  war 

Harbaun,  roada,  rivera,  Ato . . . , 

8ur*eya ^ 

Lighthonwa  ft  marine  boapiiala 

Peanionii 

Indian  department t 

ClaiuB  of  the  Sute  of  Virgtata 
Arming    and    equipping    the 


For  184S. 


dollars    ctt. 
3,401,163    15 


19,384    9S 


3,410,M8    07 


tng 
lida. 


Payments  to  militia  and  tuIuu' 
teen 

Meteoralogical  observations  at 
military  posta 

Relief  of  sundry  indiTidoals. . 

Total  under  direction  of  the 
War  Department 


Under  the  dkreetiom  of  the 

ffa»f  Depmrtment. 

Pay  and  subsistence,  including 

mediciDes,  &e , 


3,641.778  30 

178,776  03 

058,177  90 

738979  79 

108,482  34 

37,708  32 

14,804  13 

1,443.2 1>  78 

1,097.000  65 

13,918  S3 

211,811  10 

420,837  43 

1,000  00 

£2,917  06 


all  Months 
of  1843. 


dollars  ets, 
1,439,979    41 

8,000    00 

5,000    00 

12,965     12 


1,465,964    53 


8,924,507    97 


Carried  forward. 


4,048,441     52 


4,048,441     52 


1,603,274  73 

63,S0S  10 

404,083  78 

328,203  04 

104,6U8  68 

21,472  00 

4,667  04 

836,277  36 

444,585  30 

6,572  50 

84,540  75 

109,640  34 

36,753  79 


DUTIES,  RBVBNDBS.&c. 


Nary  Department— eonMnued. 

Brought  forward 

Increase,  repsirs,    armament 

and  equipment 

Contingent  expenses 

Nary  ysrds , 

Navy  hospitala  and  asylum.. 
Magazines.. 


For  1842. 


Surrey  of  the  coast  froai  Apa- 
lachicola  bay  to  the  mouth  of 


the  Missiaaippl 

Charter  of  steamers  for  the  sur- 
vey of  Naotuoket  shoal 

Arranging,  preserving,  &e.  coU 
lectiors  made  by  the  explor- 
ing expedition 

Erecting  the  sUtue  of  Wash- 
ingtou 

Suppreaaion  of  the  slave  trade 

Relief  of  sundry  iudividuals. . 

Marine  corps 

Pensions  to  invalids,  widows, 
&c 

Survey  of  the  harbour  of 
Memphis.  Tennessee. 

Building  depot  of  charts 

Use  of  ISabbitt'a  anti-atlrition 
motal 


Total  under  direction  of  the 
Navy  Department .... 


4,158,384    31 


2,079,546    42 


2,079,540    42 


Public  Debt. 

Paying  the  old  public  debt. . , , 

Interest  on  the  loans  of  1841, 

1842,  Hnd  1843 

Redemption  of  Tressury  notes 
Interest  on  Treasury  notes. . . . 


d>  liars  cts. 

4,048,441  52 

3,114,473  10 

485,166  04 

235,328  20 

24,18*  27 

819  IS 


10,925  38 

4,345  89 

13,100  00 

4,000  00 

2,584  57 

1,098  79 

377,829  32 


Six  Months 
of  1843. 


8,324,993    70 


5,165  35 

405,804  07 

7,704,674  84 

362,134  78 


Total  public  debt 

Total  expenditures 


8,477,86'»    94 


32,398,906    54 


dnilsrs  cts. 

2,070,546  43 

916,172  35 

330,505  63 

67,0)5  60 

13,245  59 

306  00 


3,913    53 


2,000    CO 


»,0(!0  00 

•.324  76 

»03,077  79 

31,440  00 

HI  13 

3,000  00 

30,000  00 


3,672,717    79 


5,224  33 

386,187  88 

331,788  31 

137,400  93 


861,607    47 


11,559,998    30 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  FROM  JULY   1,   1843,  TO  MARCH   1,  1844. 

From  a  subsequent  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  TreP'sury,  made  up  to 
February  29th,  1844,  we  gather  the  following  particulars: 


The  balaneein  the  treasury  on  the  1st  July,  1843,  wai 

The  receipts  from  that  time  till  29th  Febmsry,  1844,  were 

From  Customs 

Lands , 

Incidentals.... , 

Uianof  1843 

Traaanry  notes. 


Total. 


The  payment!  for  the  same  period  have  been 
Fur  civil  Ust,     •       •  .... 


.  misoellsneous,  snd  foreign  intercourse.! 
Military , 

Naval ;;; 

Reimbursing  treasury  notes 

Intvrfst  on  treasury  notes 

Interest  on  public  debt 


dirs.     cts. 


15,101,688  26 

1,337,052  79 

84,208  63 

70,231  35 

1,910,800  00 


3,530,065  18 

6,174,485  13 

4,703,956  13 

9,758,711  49 

547,286  67 

647,434  97 


Balance  in  the  treasury,  lat  March,  1844., 


dIrs.      ots. 
10,434,507    55 


18,313,081    03 


38,948,488    57 


35,361,048    03 


I       3,587,439    64 


dnIUrs    eta. 
S,07P,546    43 


s.ono 

1,384 

»OS,077 

00 
7« 

79 

11,440 

00 

III 

3.000 

13 
00 

30,000 

00 

3,678,717 

79 

S,t34 

33 

386,187 
333,788 
137,406 

88 

3* 
9S 

861,007 

47 

11,A99,U98 

30 

1844. 

ie  up  to 
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rlu  Jn!T  """"'^  'PP'"'  *****  '^'  "'"°""'  °f  *»»«  "»tional  debt,  in 

eluding  treasury  notes,  as  a  part  of  said  debt,  has  been  reduced  7,778.680  do  lars 
14  cents,  between  the  1st  of  July,  1843,  and  the  29th  of  Februar;  1844    Thus 


Amonnt  of  treunry  nolM  re<i«emed.... 
Amount  rec«iTed  for  tnasnry  note*. 
ReceipU  for  louu  for  1843  ....  .^' 


Showing  a  redaction  of  lndebte<lne««  of. . 


din.     CM. 

1,919,806'  00 
70,331    3S 


dlro.     cti. 
9,738,711    48 

l,9eC.;..    33 
7,77H,«»0    14 


Abstbact  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  p«sed  at    the  fi..t  Session  of  the  Twenty-eighth 


Congress. 


RXPENSES. 


,   C«»'«'  *"»  DirLOMATic  ExriNUa. 
(for  tbe  year  ending  June  30th.  1845.) 
Congresf— p«y  of  memben  . 


..        Inoidental  expences 

President  of  the  United  States 

Repairs  of  eapiiol,  president'*  house.  &o... 

Department  of  state »•»"■•. 

Treasury  department— pay  of  offleers'.!!.'! 
~,,    •'  >•  Incidental  expense*. 

War  department— pay  offleers V..^. 

K..JU. ."„.  ^"oW™**'  expenses...*!! 


Expenses. 


Nary  department . 

Patent  oiBce ,,., 

Post-office  department !!!!!!!* 

Surveyors  and  their  clerks 

United  States  mint  and  braitsbes 

GoTernmenu  of  the  territories 

Judiciary 

Mi«eiiia„eou..... !!!!!!:!!!!!!!!!!!; 

Light-house  establishment 

Surveys  of  public  lands. 

""Jij!;?  •*?•.*?  ••"'  for   emstom-house'at 
Philadelphia 

Intercourse  with  foreign  natfons.. ..!!!.!!! 
1842.  ""  "='••'"'  »>y  •«  of  Angusi  M- 

Deadencies  in  appropriations  for  year  end! 
ingJnneSO,  1844... " 


Total  civil  and  diplomatic  expenses 


din.    cts. 


SSI,O0O  00 

173,610  SO 

39,000  00 

19,097  35 

48,300  00 

317,400  00 

43,980  00 

98,300  00 

33,705  00 

7\35l  60 

4,300  f  ? 

I72,S>     V. 

69,o»''  ;•> 

134,030  06 

88,847  34 

531,419  07 

388,524  33 

397,150  89 

300,510  00 

335,000  M 
>"^<>,m  74 

50,882  SO 

311,370  83 


BXPBN8E8. 


i^»  Brought  forward 

Army  appropristion  bill ,' 

Navy  appropriatinn 

Indian  department  and  Indian  treattes!!! 

Pennons  f  Acts  No*.  1 2  and  35) 

Post-office  department 

»f '•'♦■T  •cademy ";; 

UeOciency  in  former  appropriation  for  sea 
men. 


3,914,544  45 


teRT''"""!'  of  "«»'»'■»  •>«rl'our»  and  rivero 
BuUdingand  repairing fortillcations... 

Miuouri  horse*  lost  in  the  Florida  war 

sale*  of  condemned  naval  stores  for  naval 
service  "«»•• 


Hupairing  the  court-house  in  AVexandria" 
N.wy  yard  and  depot  at  Memphis  in  Ten. 

nrssee. 


To  I  est  the  submarine  tel'esoo'pe,*  wd'mark 
tlie  boundary  of  Mobile....... 


'7."(Nsr.TS8r.*.!!?.'f!!(?i!'^^^^^^ 

Deficiency  in  naval  appropriations  for  is44 
Improveinents  in  Iowa  and  Florida,  and 
HospiUl  at  Key  We*t  (.No..  43  44,  45)..." 
P°Jf!!Jf  ^!?°?*  ^V^?  Di*trict  of  Columbia. 
Private  bilU  in  which  sums  are  specified... 


Total. 


Expenses. 

dirs.  ets. 
3,914,544  45 
3,373.313  10 
^713,914  33 

971,330  I! 
1.048,050  00 
4,530,000  00 

116,845  SO 

40,500  00 
655,000  00 
337,745  00 

34,500  00 

116,923  79 

550  00 

100,000  00 

6,000  00 

35,000  00 
532,000  63 

84,500  00 

4,000  00 

65,057  36 


31,838,373  36 


Statement  of  Duties,   Revenues    and  Public   Expenditures,   during  the  Fiscal  Year 
begmnmg  July  1,  and  endbg  J^ne  SO,  1844. 


duties,  RRVKNUES,  and  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES.   '^""'"^ 


The  reeaipta  into  the  treasury  wets  aa  fol. 

lows; — 
From  customs,  via.— 

During  the  first  quarter 

During  the  second  quarter 

During  the  Oiird  quarter !."!!! 

During  the  fourth  quarter 

Total  customs 

From  sales  of  public  lands ! 

From  miscellaneous  sources 

1"otal  receipts,  exclusive  of  loans,  Sco. 

TreasurynotesunderactofJanuarySl  1843 
Treasury  iiotes  under  act  of  August  SI '  1843 
Treaaury  notes  under  act  of  March  3,  1843 
Avails  o(  loans  of  1841  and  1848...,.,  ... 
Avails  of  loan  of  March  3,  1843 .'!!!!! 

Total  flrom  note*  and  loan* 

Total  mean* 

Balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,  I84s!! 

Orand  total 


Year  ending 
June  30,  ]g44. 


dollar*     eta. 


<i,133,373  09 

3,881,993  47 

7,675,366  40 

8,403,038  08 


DUTIES,  REVENUES.  AND  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES.   '^'""'"' 


36,183,370    94 

£,058,939    80 

361,007    8. 


Legislature 

Ea*eo«tive;.!.!.....:.v;;;.v 

Judiciary //, 

Governments  in  the  Territories 

Surveyors  and  their  clerks 

Officers  of  the  Mint  and  branrhes.".'!!!'"" 
Commissioner  of  the  Public  Buildincs  ' " 
Secretary  to  sign  patents. ...  


38,504,518    68 


Year  ending  * 
June  30,  1844. ' 


1,806,850    00 
70,331     36 


1,877,181     35 


30381,700    03 
10,434,507    55 


40^816,307    58 


Total  civil  list. 


aaUries  of  minister* 

Salarie*  of  secreuries  of  legaUon.'.V  V" 

Sxlaries  of  chsrg«s  des  aflJres ..V: 

f>!..«7  "'.  •»"'«"  "'Went  to  Turkey 

.^iinci«!?r:'°. ?..!.•"  ""•  •»" 

'^af.roir.*  ""P*"""  of  •iVtiiis' mVsiioM 


dollar*    CI*. 


850374  84 

840,793  88 

330,477  18 

101,730  04 

51,451  38 

47,100  00 

3,000  00 

1,500 


00 


3,461,893    30 

09,566  06 

13,246  M 

46,813  36 

.1,000  00 

9,000  00 

1,850      0 

36337    73 

rarrli'd  forward I       109^803    II 
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Statement  of  Duties,  Revenues,  and  Public  Expenditures. 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  AND  PUBLIC 
EXPUNDITURES. 


Foreign  lateTcoune—conlinued. 

BrougLt  forward 

Expenaei     incurred    by  tlie    legation  (o 

Mexico,  in  relation  to  priaoners. 

Contingent    expenaes    of    foreign    inter 

courae ^ 

Expenaea  of  forwarding  the  mails,  &c  , 

between  Ghagrea  and  Panama 

Salary  of  the  consulH  at  London  and  Pari  . 
Relief  and  protection  of  American  aeamen 
Clerlt-hire,  office-rent,  &c.,   to   Aiuorican 

conaul,  London 

Intercourae  with  I>  irbnry  powera 

French    aeaiuen    killed    or    wounded    at 

Toulon 

Interpretera,  guards,  &c.,  at  the  conaulatea 

in  Turkiah  dominioDa 

Paymi'Uts  under  tlie  ninth  article  of  treaty 

with  Spain 

OutAt  of  charge  d'affairea  to  Denmark  ., 
To    establish    commercial    relations    with 

China 

Conipenaatiuu  for  certain  diplomatic  »et- 

vicea 

To  commiaaioner  to  Sandwich  lalands, .. , . 
Extra  compeuaatioQ  to  late  Smittuouian 

agent 


Total  foreigu  intercourse. 


MlsceUaneou.t, 

Surveys  of  public  landa , 

Support  and  maintenance  of  light-houaea, 
tiC 

Marine  hoapital  establishment 

I'ublic  buildiiiga,  &c.,  in  Waahinglou 

Furniture  of  the  President'a  houae 

Support  of  the  penitentiary 

Sixth  census 

I'atent  fond 

Diatribution  of  the  aalea  of  public  lands. . . 

Payment  to  Maine  and  Maaaacbusetta  for 
expenses  iucurieil  in  protecting  the  here- 
tofore disputed  territory  on  the  north- 
eastern frouiier  uf  (he  United  Statea 

To  meet  tlie  engagementa  of  the  Poat-Uffice 
Department 

Public  buililiiign  in  Iowa  territory 

Printing,  &<■.,  ordered  by  Congress 

Building  custum-housea,  &c 

Survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  Statea,. . , 

Mint  establialiment 

Relief  of  sundry  individuala 

Miaoellaneans  claims  unprovided  for 

{Purvey  of  the  north-eastern  boundary  line 

Insane  hoapital  for  the  Diatrici  of  Columbia 

Tk':movftl  nf  the  statue  of  Washington 

Auxiliary  watch  in  thi  dty  of  Washington 

Expenses  incidental  to  the  issue  of  trea- 
sury notes 

Expenses  incidental  to  the  loans 

Support  of  lunatics  of  the  District  of 
Columbia 

Three  and  five  per  cents  to  certain  states. . 

Two  percent  fund  to  Alaliama 

Two  percent  fund  to  Miasitaippi 

Relief  of  the  cities  of  the  Diatrict  ol 
Columbia 

Delicntures  and  other  ^barges 

Additional  ronipensatinu  to  collectors,  &c.. 

Payment  of  horses,  &c.,  loat 

Dutie.4  refunded  uuder  protest 

Kenaynif'iit  for  limds  erroneously  sold 

Refunding  ii'i'i^liose-moiicy  for  lar.d  sold 
in  the  Oreensburg  district,  TiOuiaiana.... 

Documentary  history  of  the  American  re- 
TOlntion 


Can ied  forward 2,4II,7».1    ftl 


Year  ending 
Jnne  30,  1844. 


dollars,    els. 
169,803    14 


26,064  07 

2S0  00 

2,000  00 

ai,8»3  74 

2,800  00 

6,394  24 

1,000  00 

3,000  00 

1,273  00 


850    00 


295,288    79 


122,388    62 


303,487 
65,741 
46,146 
649 
12,300 
823 
39,393 
13,301 


06,303 
95,000 
78,875 
138,704 
5,358 
28,500 

2,500 
6,400 

2,000 
2,300 


,18,021 

103,884 

710 

124,260 

277,327 

17,779 

11,315 

452,898 
18,338 


306,934    79 


98,740    86 


DUTIES,  REVENUES,  AND  PUBLIC 
EXPENDITURES. 


Miscellaneous — continued. 

Brought  forward 

To  Maine  and  Hassacbusetts  under  treaty 
of  Washington 

Sales  of  lands  ceded  by      towa  Indians... 

Testing  the  electro-magnenc  telegraphs... 

Results  and  account  of  the  exploring  ex- 
pedition   

Preserving  the  botanical  and  horticultural 
apecimens  brought  home  by  the  ex- 
ploring ex  pedition 

Preparing  indices  to  the  manuscript  papers 
of  Washington 

Information  respecting  foreign  commerce. 

Registers  for  ships  and  vessels 

Clerk  to  commissioners,  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  collector  of  New  York, 
in  relation  to  goods  destroyed  by  fire.., 

Payment  of  boosts  nrde.'ed  by  tiongreas. . 

All  other  items  of  a  miscellaneous  nature.. 


Year  ending 
July  30,  1845. 


Total  miscellaneous. 


Under  the  direction  of  the  War  Vepart- 
meut. 

Army  proper. 

Military  academy 

Fortifications,  and  other  works  of  defence 
Armories,  arsenals,  and  munitions  of  war 

Harbours,  roads,  rivers,  &c 

Surveys 

Ligbt-hooaea  and  marine  hoapitals 

Pensiona , , 

Indian  department 

Claims  of  the  slate  of  Virginia 

Arming  and  equipping  the  militia 

Payments  to  militia  and  volunteers 

Relief  of  sundry  individuala < 


Total  under  the  direction  of  the  war 
department 


Under  the  direction  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment 

Pay  and  subsistence,  including  medicines. 
Sic. 


Increase,  repairs,  armament,  and  equip, 

nient 

Contingent  expenses 

Navy  yards 

Navy  hospitals  and  asylum 

Magazines 

Survey  of  the  coast  from  Apalachicola  bay 

to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi..... 

Arranging,  pre8erving,&c.,  collections  made 

by  the  exploring  expedition 

Suppression  of  the  slave-trade 

Relief  of  sundry  individuals 

Marine  corpa 

I'enaions  to  invalids,  widowa,  &c 

Survey  of  the  harbour  of  Memphis,  Ten 

n  essee 

Building  depAt  of  charts 

Use  of  Babbitt's  anti-attrition  metal 


Total  under  the  direction  nf  the  navy 
department 


Public  Debt. 

Paying  the  old  public  debt 

Interest  on  the  loans  of  1841,  1842,  and  1843 

Redemption  of  treasury  notes 

Interest  on  treasury  notes 


Total  public  debt 

Total  expenditures. 


32,958,827     01 
Balance  in  the  treasury,  July  1,1844..      7,857,379    li) 


dollara  cts. 
2,411,753  31 


17,500  00 

30,000  00 

1,200  00 

1,108  00 

3,000  00 

2,000  00 


7,005  99 
t,444  70 
5,5.'i3  21 


2,484,565  47 


3,053,204  S3 

123,195  37 

705,980  44 

610,827  43 

363,029  51 

55,210  Si$ 

2,013,073  63 

1,021,500  18 

18,404  78 

176,941  37 

174,819  02 

14,440  91 


8,331,317  23 


4,145,087  35 

1,315,727  54 

540,326  76 

141,01(1  75 

15,213  on 

780  01 


18,512  Oil 

303,499  81 

16,834  43 


0,496,990  65 


46,077 

1,222,8.'>7 

11,118,828 

611,010 


12,908,773  5t 


!7,500 

00 

30,000 

00 

1,200 

00 

l,IOH 

3,000 
2,000 

00 
00 
00 

7,005 

5,553 

00 
70 
21 

2,484,565 

47 

2,013,072  r>3 

1,021,500  18 

18,404  78 

170,041  37 

174,819  C2 

14,440  Ul 
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^''""IS V^  ^'«'v"rt°"'''  *°'*  P"^^''  Expeuditurea,  for  the  first  Quarter  of  the 
J8canrear.  from  July  Ist,  to  September  30th,  1844.  e^clusiW  Trust  F^mL 

RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES. 


RiCIlPTI. 

Customa 

Saleaof  pablic  landa !'.!!!I!!!i 

Mucellaneou*  and  incidental  ■ounesl 


ToUI. 


ExPINDITDRSa. 

CiTil  iMt,  miscellaneoiM,  and  foreign  in- 
tercoune 


Carried  forward. , , . 


Amount. 


dirs.     eta. 

10,873,718    04 

434,003    04 

■J7,83»     16 


11,336,459    24 


1,411,052    05 


EXPENDITURES. 


1,411,042    06 


4.^„_.                        Brought  forward.. 
Army  proper ,° , , . 

PortificaUons,   ordnance,    arming '  miVitVa', 

Indian  department.. ,',','. 

PenaiouB' 

Nara)  eslabliahtnent '.'.','.'.'. 

Intereat,  *c.,  public  debt .' 

Redemption  of  part  of  loan  of  1841.!.'!! .. 
Redemption  of  treaaury  notea,  and  iutereat 


Total. 


Amount. 

dira.  eta. 
Ml  1,043  05 
1,245,683     7.1 

200,627  24 

807,068  7S 

923,717  60 

1,906,206  89 

81/104  02 

234,600  00 

322,384  61 


7,233,844    43 


Statement  of  the  Debt  of  the  United  States,  December  Ist,  1844. 


DEBTS. 


1.  Of  the  (old)  funded  debt,  being  un- 
claimed prmoipal  and  intereat,  relumed 
from  the  late  loan  officea 

2.  Outatauding  certificates,  and  intereat  to 
the  3Iat  of  December,  1798,  of  the  (old) 
unfunded  debt,  payable  on  preaentation 

3.  Treaaury  notea  iaaoed  during  the  laie 
war,  payable  on  preaentation 

4.  Certificatea  of  Mfaaiaaippi  atock,  payable 
on  preaentaton 

6.  Debtaof  the  corporate  citiea  of  the'bVa! 
tnct  of  Columbia,  aaaumed  by  the  United 
Statea,  viz. : 

Of  the  city  of  Waahington 

If       „       Alexandria 

>»       »       Georgetown 


Amount. 


dIra.     CM. 

150,174    51 

23,003  56 
4,317  44 
4,320    00 


186,815    80 


Total 

Carried  forward. 


840,000  00 
210,000  00 
210,000    00 


DEBTS. 


Amoant. 


.    ,  Brought  forward... 

6.  Luana,  viz. : 

Under  the  act  of  the  2l8t  of  July,  1841 
redeemable  latof  Jannar},  1845 

Under  the  act  of  the  15th  of  April,  1842, 
redeemable  lat  of  January,  1863.... 

Under  Ibe  act  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1843 
redeemablelatof  July,  1853...,  ... 


1,260,000    00 
1,44«,8I5    60 


7.  Outatanding  treaaury  notea  ; 

Of  the  aereral  iaauea  prior  to  the  Slat  at 

Auguat,  1843 

Of  notea  iaaued  and  paid   our  under  "the 

act  of  the  3rd  of  March,  1843 


Total. 
Total  debt.... 


dIra.     eta. 
1,446,815    60 


5,143,026  88 
8,343,886  03 
7,004,231     33 


20,491,144    36 


626,063     17 
1,286,650    00 


1,012,713     17 
33,850,673    03 


Abstract  of  the  Appropriation  Bills  passed  at  the  second  Session  of  the  Twenty-eiirhth 
Congress. 


EXPENSES. 


CwiL  AND  Diplomatic  Expkniu. 
(For  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1846.) 
Congreaa — pay  of  member* 

„  incidental  expenaea 

Preaident  and  vice-preaident  of  the  United 

Stat  a 

Repairing  and  furniahing  the  preaident'a 

hnu  e , 

Department  of  atate 

Treaa''ury  department— pay  of  oflicera. . , 

i>                   »           incfddital  expenaea 
War  department— pay  of  olBcera 

•>  ,1    lucidenlal  expenaea... 

Navy  department 

Patent  nmce 

Poat-offlce  department 

Public  buildiuga  and  grounda 

Surveyora  and  tbeir  clerka 

United  Statea  Mint  and  branchea 

(tovernm  enta  of  the  territoriea 

Judiciary 


Amount. 


dIra.     ota. 


500,000    00 
395,365    60 

30,000    00 


30,000 
50,045 

341,100 
47,050 
99,200 
17,055 
80,975 
4,000 

208,320 
54,878 
61,910 

158,300 
81,170 

532,600 


Carried  forward....  |    2,581,978    33 


EXPENSES. 


...      „  Brought  forward.... 

M  lacellaneoua 

Light-houae  eatablialiment ! . ! ['.' ' ' 

Surveya  of  public  landa 

Two  inatalmenia  in  the  Mexican  indemnity 

due  iu  1844 

Deficiency  in  appropriation  for  contingent 

expenaea  of  Cungreaa 

Interconrae  with  foreign  natioua 


Amonnt. 


„      ,    .  Total 

Revomtionary  and  other  penaionen 

Army  appropriation  bill 

Navy  appropriation  bill 

I'oat-ofhce  department 

Navy  peiiaioaera ,', 

•Support  of  the  military  academy ','. 

Appropriationa  for  the  Indian  department 

Building  and  repairing  fortiflcationa 

Iiiiproveroenta  in  the  territoriea 

Miacellaneoui 


dlra.     cti. 

2,581,978  S3 

20,624  67 

394,806  06 

160,000  00 

275,000  00 

120,000  0« 

468,543  4S 


4,270,954  51 

2,255,000  00 

3,929,76(;  30 

6,390,789  68 

6, 10(1,000  00 

61,000  00 

138,049  00 

1,059,503  74 

800,000  00 

50,000  00 

144,025  67 


TnUI 24,223,088    90 


From  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  R.  J.  Walker,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  we 
extract  the  following : 

..  T„    K  J-         .    .u    .  A  .  "  Treasury  Department,  December  3rd,  1843. 

In  obedience  to  the    Act  supplementary  to  tlie  act  to  establish  the  Treasury  Department.* 
the  undersigned  respectfully  submits  the  following  report.  ^       ^ 

foil"  ^'? '^*'"'^'*  "'"'  ^''P^"^''"'"'^^  'o'"  t'»e  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845,  were  as 
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Receipts  and  Means  for  the  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1845. 
_  ^  din.    ctf. 

From  cnatonu  . tT,»28,l;2  70 

rrom  talea  of  f  ublio  land* 2,077,029  30 

From  miKellaneoui  Murces 163,898  AC 

,,,..  Total  receipti 29,769,133  46 

Add  balance  in  treuuiy  iuly  1, 1844 7,8S7,379  64 

Totalmeani 37,626,513  20 

The  expenditnrea  durioEthe  aame  taeni  year  amounted  to 29,968,206  98 

LeaviDg  abalanceia  treasury  July  1,  1849,  of 7,658,300  22 

Tms  estimated  Receipts  and  '  xpenditures  for  the  fiscal  Year  ending  the  30th  of  June, 

1846,  are : 

Receipts. 

_  ^  dlra.  ct«. 

From  coatom*,  nrat  quarter,  by  actual  retnrna 8,861,932  14 

For  aecond,  third,  and  fourth  quartera,  aa  eatimated 15,638,067  80 

Total  from  cuatoma 24,900,000  00 

From  rales  of  public  landa 2,200,000  00 

nvm  miacellaueoua  and  incidental  aourcea 120,000  00 

Total  receipt* 26,820,000  on 

Add  balance  in  treasury  lat  July,  1843 7,639,306  22 

_  dlra.    eta. 

Total  mean*  a* estimated ....  34,478,306    i'jt 

Exfenditubes. 
The  actual  expenditure*  for  first  quarter,  ending  the  30tli  of  Septem- 
ber. 1849 8,463,092  41 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  the  other  three  quarters,  from  the 
1st  of  October,  1849,  to  30th  of  June,  1846,  are: 

For  civil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneous  purposes 0,739,211  06 

Army  proper 2,904,739  06 

Fortificatious,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &c 2,346,778  82 

Indian  department 1,649,791  94 

Pensions 1,395,356  02 

Interest  on  public  debt  and  treasury  notes 896,976  48 

Redemption  of  residue  of  loan  of  1841 29,"30  00 

Treasury  notes  outstanding 687,i<l4  18 

Naval  establishment.... 4,902,843  93 

.........         .-  '"''•"' 29,627,051     90 

Which  deducted  from  total   means  above  stated ;  will  leave  in   trea- 

snry  ou  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  an  eatimated  balance 4,851,294    32 

••  But  this  balance  is  subject  to  be  decreased  by  such  additional  appropriations  as  Congress 
shall  make,  to  be  expended  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  SOtii  of  June,  1846,  and  to  be  altered 
by  the  sums  which  may  be  presented  for  payment  of  the  old  funded  and  unfunded  debt,  and  old 
treasury  notes. 

The  estimated  Receipts,  Means,  and  Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  commencing  the  Ist  of  July 
1846,  and  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847,  are  as  follows  : 

Receipts 

_  dir*.  u. 

From  cnstom*  for  the  four  quarter* 32,500,000  00 

From  public  lands 2,400,000  00 

From  miacellaneou*  and  incidental  aource* 100,000  00 

..,       ,  ,  Total 29,000,000  00 

Add  eatimated  balance  to  be  in  treasury  the  lat  of  July,  1840 4,85I,2M  St 

_      ,  dlra.    eta. 

Total  eatimated  mean*  for  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1847.. .  •• ..  39,851,354   32 

Expenditures. 

The  eatimated  expenditure  during  the  same  period,  Tis. : 
The  balance  of  the  former  appropriations  which  will  be  required  to  be 

expended  in  this  year 1,441,457  10 

Permanent  and  indefinite  appropriation* 2,097,019  73 

Specific  appropriations  asked  forthiayear 31,079,440  43 

Total  eatimated  expenditnrea 25,518,813  35 

which  I*  eompoaed  of  the  following  particulars,  vis.: 

*■  CiTil  list,  foreign  intercourse,  and  miscellaneotts 5,929,292  62 

Arm^proper 3,364,498  OS 

Fortifications,  ordnance,  arming  militia,  &o 4,331,800  93 

Peuaiona 2,307,100  00 

Indian  department 3,314,916  18 

Naval  establishment 6,339,390  88 

Interest  on  public  debt 833,844  72 

^^    ^  25,518,813    25 

Which,  deducted  from  the  total  of  means  before  stated,  gives  an  estU 

mated  balance  on  the  Ut  of  July,  1847,  of. ....  4,332,441    07 
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627,031     90 
g!il,2S4    32 


518,813    29 


progressive  di.inu  Jn  of  the  importat1oro7mr„'y  rg"-prt3  afdcir^d  ItSt L'' f 
rival  domestic  products.  For  the  nine  months  ending  June  30,  iSsi^c^^he  nrwent^t^^^^^ 
average  of  duties  upon  dutiable  imports  was  equal  to  37  dollars  84  1-  Ocenu  SIf  rp„t  f  ^  Ii  * 
year  ending  June  30,  1844,  33  dollars  85  9-10  cenU  oer  cent  and  for  1^  Pe'  cent ;  for  the 
184^  29  dollars  90  per  cent-showing  a  Veat'SinSn  i^the  av^e  pe^^^^^^^^^^  S/Sl 
part  to  increased  importation  of  some  articles  bearing  the  lighter  duties  anH^!^«!»i5^'       .   ?  '° 

realised  from  specific  duties,  although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  dutierw^  onW  M  dolt 

the  expenditures  without  inju,^-  to  the  public  interest,  such  retrenchment  will  be  L^  tTt 
adojted  "^^""""^  improvements  in  the    revenue    laws,  the  following  principles   have  been 

men\?;crnl^°arrdSred°""''"^^  "  """""^  '^'^ '"«  -"'^  "^  '^e  govern- 

amouni  of'lJ'even.le!'^  '''  imposed  on  any  articles  above  the  lowest  rate  which  will  yield  the  largest 

3rd.  That,  below  such  rate,  discrimination  may  be  made,  descending  in  the  scale  of  dnti«  •  nr 

'XTJ^'"'''-^'  """^'^  ""•?  ^'  P^^'^  '»  ^''«  "«'  °f  those  frie  from  all  duty  '     ' 

1      Zi   .    n   maximum  revenue  duty  should  be  imposed  on  luxuries.  ^ 

,nh,H/;,fZ]'f?-"°."""""' *"'!.""  ^PT^''  ^"^'^  ^'^ouW  be  abolished,  and  ad  valorem  duties 

it  S  to  a««.' ^P  'f  r"""""  •'T^  "'^'".  '°  ^^^  ^'"^t  fraudulent  invoices  and  S-vahm! 
tion,  and  to  assess  the  duty  upon  the  actual  market  value. 

ii„-  /  •  '^^  '*"*'^^  ^},^  ^^  *°  imposed  as  to  operate  as  equally  as  possible  throuchon*  tl.« 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any  clas^  or  section.      ^       ^  throughout  the 

rri  Jni»  f'^°"'^  "^'^  of  duties  is  recommended ;  because  such  a  scale  would  be  a  refusal  to  dia. 
art^  «liS  •'■fnK"t'  ""**  ""8''*  ''""^  t^t  revenue  below  the  wants  of  the  gove?ni^enf  Som^ 
articles  will  yield  the  largest  revenue  at  duties  that  would  be  wholly  or  partially  prohihUon  in  oXr 
cases  Luxuries,  as  a  general  rule,  will  bear  the  highest  revere  Tutiesfbreven  some  !prv 
costly  luxuries,eas.lv  smuggled,  will  bear  but  a  light  duty  for  revenue,  whilst  othe?  artTrJ^f 

fJd^^  nS. -"^^  ''''^^''' '"'"  r^^""  ''.•"^''^^  '^"'y  ^°'  ^«^«^'"«  There  is  no  nlZce  wi  bin  theft  w 
ledge  of  this  department,  of  any  horizontal  tariff  ever  having  been  enacted  bv  anv  n„»  ^f  T' 
nations  of  the  world      There  must  be  discrimination  for  revenue!  or  the  burden  of  taxZnL'? 

foS""**'''  '^r^"  '°  ^""K  "'"  '""''  «■""""'  "'••"O"^^  into  he  trlsu";  It  i  dElt  a  so 
Thll^n^n  V'f  "^7"  •'™"'"'  *°  t''}'  ""  '"««''''''«  adlierence  must  be  demanded  in  al«^r 

Je  c;nf  viplr.?!!  /  ""**  'P'"''  "  'P'"^''  •^'"^''  ^«7'»g«««"  equivalent  ad  valorem  from  ?^t^^ 
per  cent  y  elds  a  large  revenue,  yet  no  one  would  propose  either  of  these  rates  ns  a  mV,:^ 

hlTlt^'-''  '*"' '"!}'  ^*""  r^""^'  ^^*""  *''«  en^couVment  thJy  prlsenTf^r  liLTng  E 
,.nn/i  '"i!f  '  y^'f  '^"'y  «f  ?0  Pe":<^«"'  "P«n  brandy  and  spirits  would  be  L  bebwf  e  reven^ 
standard,  would  greatly  diminish  the  income  on  these  imports%equire  increased  b«Xns..nonth^ 
neces«,ries  of  uf,  ancT  would  revolt  the  moral  sense  of  the  whole  communi  y  There  are  maiv 
other  luxuries  which  will  bear  a  much  higher  duty  for  revenue  than  20  neropn  •  nni\L  i  ^ 
maxinrium  is  that  which  experience  demoLtmtes  wiKn^  n  ^cl^a^eSe  la  g^?t^^^^^^^ 
lowest  rate  of  duty.  Nor  should  maximum  revenue  duties  be  imposed  upon  alUrtcTes  for  ,'i! 
would  yield  too  large  an  income,  and  would  prevent  all  discrimination  witChe  reJenue  standa  d 
and  require  necessaries  to  be  taxed  as  high  as  luxuries.  But  whilst  it  i,  mnn«ihi?»,!  j  .  ™' 
horizontal  scale  of  duties,  or  even  any  frbitrar;  max  mum  e'xpe   ence  provertS     ^s  'a  T„!"^ 

excendoni^^hn  '" ''"'  T  "^  '"^'''r^  "'".  ^''''^  *''«  '«^«-t  reL,ri&  are .  iowever'a  f^w 
exceptions  above,  as  well  as  many  below  this  standard.     Thus,  whilst  the  lowest  revenue  dutv  on 

r^tr'  rS?cer?he7wiri\"i:iH7„'""''  ?  "  ''">'  ^^  ';;«''  "*  '«  P^V^'^'  ■•  «"«1  eveShe TrS 
raic,  /J  per  cent,  tliey  will  yield  in  most  cases  a  sma    revenue  j  w  i  1st  coal  iron  <>ii«ar  nn.l  «,^ 

rrdmt^xlSJo^' ""'?'«!;'•  r"''^*'  '^4i.>-^"  ^'^  millioSrJ^rue'f  n'tTg^ 
rate  01  dut^^  exceeding  60  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  These  duties  are  far  too  high  for  revenue  noon 
all  iliesc  articles,  and  ought  to  be  reduced  to  the  revenue  standard  ,  but  if  Congrei  desire  to  oE" 
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the  largest  reyenue  from  duties  on  these  articles,  those  duties,  at  the  lowest  rate  for  revenue,  would 
exceed  20  per  cent,  ad  Valorem. 

«  Wabehousino  STstEM.— Prior  to  the  30th  of  June,  1842,  a  credit  was  given  for  the  payment 
of  duties  ;  since  which  ddte  tliey  have  been  collected  in  cash.  Before  the  casli  duties  and  the 
tanff  of  1842,  otir  trade  in  foreign  imports  re-exported  abroad  afforded  large  and  profitable  employ- 
ment to  our  merchants  and  freight  to  our  commercial  marine,  both  for  the  inward  and  outward 
voyage  ;  but  since  the  last  tariff  this  trade  is  being  lost  to  the  country,  as  is  proved  by  the  tables 
hereto  annexed.  The  total  amount  of  foreign  imports  re-exported  during  the  three  years  since 
the  last  tariff,  both  of  free  and  dutiable  goods,  is  33,384,894  dollars— being  far  less  tlian  in  any 
three  years  (except  during  the  war)  since  179?,  and  less  than  ^aa  re-exported  in  any  one  of  eiglit 
several  years.  The  highest  aggregate  of  any  three  years  was  173,108.818  dollars,  and  tlie  lowest 
aggregate  41,313,705  dollars— being  in  the  years  1794,  1795,  and  1796.  Before  1820,  tlie  free 
goods  are  not  distinguished  in  this  particular  from  dutiable  goods  ;  but  since  that  date  the  returns 
show  the  following  result :  during  the  three  years  since  the  tariff  of  1842,  the  value  of  dutiable 
imports  re-exported  was  12,590,811— being  less  than  in  any  one  of  seven  years  preceding  since 
1820,  the  lowest  aggregate  Of  any  three  years  since  that  date  being  14,918,444,  and  the  highest 
67,727,293.  Even  before  the  cash  duties,  for  five  years  preceding  the  high  tariff  of  1828,  the  value 
of  dutiable  goods  re-exported  was  24,796,241  dollars;  and  for  the  five  years  succeeding  that  tariff, 
66,784,192  dolhirs— showing  a  loss  of  28,020  dollars  49  cents  of  our  trade  in  foreign  exports  after 
the  tariff  of  1828.  Tiie  great  diminution  of  this  most  valuable  branch  of  commerce  has  been  the 
combined  result  of  cash  (Jutiesand  of  the  high  tariff  of  1842.  If  the  cash  duties  are  retained,  as  it 
is  believed  they  should  be,  the  only  sure  method  of  restoring  this  trade  is  the  adoption  of  the  ware- 
housing system,  by  which  the  foreign  imports  may  be  kept  in  store  by  the  government  until  they 
are  required  for  re-exportation  abroad,  or  consumption  at  home— in  which  latter  contingency,  and 
at  the  time  when  for  that  purpose  they  are  taken  out  of  these  stores  for  consumption,  tlie  duties 
are  paid,  and,  if  re-exported,  they  pay  no  duty,  but  only  the  expense  of  storage.  Under  the 
present  system,  the  merchant  introduces  foreign  imports  o?  the  value  of  100,000  dollars.  He  must 
now,  besides  the  advance  for  the  goods,  make  a  further  advance  in  cash,  in  many  cases  of  50,000 
dollars  for  the  duties.  Under  such  a  system  but  a  small  amount  of  goods  will  be  imported  for 
drawbacks :  artd  the  higher  the  duty  the  larger  must  be  the  advance,  and  the  smaller  the  imports 
for  re-exportation. 

The  imports  before  payment  of  duties,  under  the  same  regulations  now  applied  to  our  imports 
in  transit  to  Canada,  may  be  taken  from  warehouse  to  warehouse— from  the  East  to  the  lakes,  and 
to  Pitteburg,  Cincinnati,  and  Louisville— from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  Vicksburg,  Memphis,  and 
St.  Louis— and  warehoused  in  these  and  other  interior  ports,  the  duties  remaining  unpaid  until 
the  goods  are  taken  out  of  the  wareliouse  and  out  of  the  original  package  at  sucli  ports  for  consump- 
tion ;  thus  carrying  our  foreign  commerce  into  the  interior  with  all  the  advantage  of  augmented 
business  and  cheaper  supplies  throughout  the  country. 

It  Will  introduce  into  our  large  ports  on  or  near  the  seaboard  assorted  cargoes  of  goods,  to  be 
re-exported  with  our  own,  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  will  cheapen  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer, by  deducting  the  interest  and  profit  that  are  now  charged  upon  the  advance  of  duty— build- 
ing up  the  maris  of  our  own  commerce,  and  giving  profitable  employment  to  our  own  commercial 
marine.  It  will  greatly  increase  oilir  revenue  by  augmenting  our  imports,  together,  with  our  ex- 
ports  ;  and  is  respectfully  recommended  to  Congress  as  an  important  part  of  the  whole  system  now 
proposed  for  their  consideration. 

The  act  of  the  3rd  of  March  last,  allowing  a  drawback  on  foreign  imports  exported  from  certain 
pr>rt8  to  Canada,  and  also  to  Santa  T6  and  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  has  gone  to  some  extent  into 
effect  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the  department,  and  is  beginning  to  produce  the  most  happy 
results— especially  in  an  augmented  trade  in  the  supply  of  foreign  exports  to  Canada  from  our 
own  ports.  Indeed,  this  law  must  soon  give  to  us  the  whole  of  this  valuable  trade  during  the  long 
period  when  the  St.  LawreAce  is  closed  by  ice,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  at  all  seasons.  Tlie 
result  would  be  still  more  beneficial  if  Canada  were  allowed  to  carryall  her  exports  to  foreign 
nations  in  transitu  through  our  own  railroads,  rivers,  and  canals,  to  be  shipped  from  our  own 
ports.  Such  a  system,  whilst  it  would  secure  to  us  this  valuable  trade,  would  greatly  enlarge  the 
business  on  our  rivers,  lakes,  railroads,  and  canals,  as  well  as  augment  our  commerce ;  and  would 
soon  lead  to  the  purchase,  by  Canada,  not  only  of  our  foreign  exports,  but  also,  in  many  eases,  of 
our  American  products  and  fabrics,  to  coi  .'plete  an  assortment.  In  this  manner  our  commercial 
relations  with  Canada  would  become  more  nitimate,  and  more  and  more  of  her  trade,  every  year, 
would  be  secured  to  our  people. 

Public  Lands. — The  net  proceeds  of  these  sales  paid  into  the  treasury  during  the  last  fi.scal 
year  was  2,077,022  dollars  30  cents  ;  and  from  the  first  sales  in  1787  up  to  the  80tli  of  September 
last  was  118,007,335  dollars  91  cents.  The  average  annual  sales  have  been  much  less  than  two 
millions  of  acres,  yet  the  aggregate  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  in  18.14,  1835,  1836,  and  1837,  was 
51,258,667  dollars  82  cents.     Those  large  sales  were  almost  exclusively  for  speculation ;  and  this 
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can  only  be  obviated,  at  all  times,  by  confining  tlie  sales  to  settlers  and  cultivators  in  limited  qiian 
titles,  sufficient  for  farms  or  plantations.  The  price  at  which  the  public  lands  should  be  sold  is 
an  important  question  to  the  whole  country,  but  especially  to  the  people  of  the  new  states,  liviuK 
mostly  remote  from  the  seaboard,  and  who  have  scarcely  felt  the  presence  of  the  government  in 
local  expenditijres,  but  chiefly  in  the  exhaustion  of  tlieir  means  for  purchases  of  public  lands  and 
for  customs.  Tiie  public  lands  are  not  of  the  same  value  ;  yet  they  are  all  fixed  at  one  unvarvine 
price,  which  is  far  above  the  value  of  a  large  portion  of  these  lands.  Tlie  quantity  now  subject  to 
entry  at  the  minimum  price  of  1  dollar  25  cents  per  acre  is  133,307,457  acres,  and  109  035  345 
acres  in  addition,  to  which  the  Indian  title  has  been  extinguished -being  an  aBttreirate  of 
242,342,802  acres,  and  requiring  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  complete  the  sales  at  the  rate  they 
have  progressed  heretofore— without  including  any  of  the  unsold  lands  of  Texas  or  Oregon,  or  of 
the  vast  region  besides  to  which  the  Indian  title  is  not  yet  extinguished. 

Sdb-Theasury.— The  only  proper  course  for  the  government  is  to  keep  its  own  money  separate 
Jrom  all  banks  and  bankers,  in  its  own  treasury— whether  in  the  mint,  branch  mints,  or  other 
government  agencies— and  to  use  only  gold  and  silver  coin  in  all  receipts  and  disbursements.  The 
business  of  the  country  will  be  more  safe  when  an  adequate  supply  of  specie  is  kept  within  ou  r 
limits,  and  its  circulation  encouraged  by  all  the  means  within  the  power  of  this  government.  If 
this  government,  and  the  states,  and  the  people,  unite  in  suppressing  the  use  of  specie,  an  adequat  e 
supply,  for  want  of  a  demand,  cannot  be  kept  within  our  limits  ;  and  the  condition  of  the  business 
and  currency  of  the  country  will  be  perilous  and  uncertain.  It  will  be  completely  within  the 
Mwer  of  the  banks,  whose  paper  will  constitute  the  exclusive  circulation  of  the  whole  community. 
Nor  will  It  be  useful  to  establish  a  constitutional  treasury,  if  it  is  to  receive  or  disburse  the  paper 
of  banks.  Separation  from  the  banks  in  that  case  would  be  only  nominal,  and  no  addition  would 
be  made  to  the  circulation  of  gold  and  silver. 

The  constitutional  treasury  could  be  rendered  a  most  powerful  auxiliary  of  the  mint  in  aue- 
mentmg  the  specie  circulation.  The  amount  of  public  money  which  can  be  placed  in  the  mint 
IS  now  limited  bylaw  to  one  million  of  dollars  ;  and  to  that  extent  it  is  now  used  as  a  depository, 
and  as  a  means  of  increasing  our  coinage.  It  is  suggested  that  this  limitation  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  permit  the  use  of  our  mint  and  branch  mints  for  a  much  larger  sum  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  treasury.  The  amount  of  public  money  received  at  New  York  greatly  exceeds  that 
collected  at  all  other  points,  and  would  of  itself  seem  to  call  for  a  place  of  public  deposit  there  ; 
m  view  of  which,  the  location  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  of  the  United  States  at  that  city  would  be 
most  convenient  and  useful.  Tlie  argument  used  against  a  constitutional  treasury,  of  the  alleged 
insecurity  of  the  public  funds  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  and  especially  the  vast  amount  collected 
at  New  Vork,  will  be  entirely  obviated  by  such  an  establishment.  The  mint  of  the  United  States 
has  now  been  in  existence  52  years.  It  has  had  the  custody  of  upwards  of  114,000,000  of  dollars ; 
and  during  this  long  period  of  time  there  never  has  been  a  loss  of  any  of  its  specie  in  the  mint  by 
the  goyernment.  The  mint  at  Philadelphia  is  now  conducted  with  great  efficiency,  by  the  able 
and  faithful  officer  at  the  head  of  that  establishment,  whose  general  supervisory  authority,  without 
leaving  the  parent  mint,  might  still  be  wisely  extended  to  the  branch  at  New  York.  Besides  the 
utility  of  such  a  branch  as  a  place  for  keeping  safely  and  disbursing  the  public  money,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  coinage  might  be  greatly  augmented  by  the  existence  of  a  branch  of  the  mint  at  that 
great  city.  It  is  there  that  two-thirds  of  the  revenue  is  annually  collected— the  whole  of  which, 
under  the  operation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  would  be  received  in  specie.  Of  that  amount 
a  very  large  sum  would  be  received  in  coin  of  other  countries,  and  especially  in  foreign  gold  coins— 
^1  of  which  could  be  speedily  converted,  upon  the  spot,  into  our  own  coins  of  gold  and  silver. 
The  amount  also  of  such  foreign  coin  brought  by  emigrants  to  the  city  of  New  York  is  very  con- 
8iderable~a  large  portion  of  which  would  find  its  way  to  the  branch  of  the  mint  for  re-coinage. 

A  considerable  amount  of  foreign  gold  coin  has,  during  the  present  year,  under  the  directions 
ot  this  department,  been  converted  into  American  gold  coin ;  but  the  process  would  be  much 
more  rapid  if  aided  by  the  organisation  of  the  constitutional  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
branch  of  the  mint  at  the  great  commercial  emporium  of  the  union.  With  the  mint  and  branch 
mmU  as  depositories,  the  sum  remaining  in  the  hands  of  other  receivers  of  public  money,  whether 
of  lands  or  customs,  would  be  inconsiderable,  and  the  government  could  be  readily  protected  from 
all  losses  of  such  sums  by  adequate  bonds,  and  the  power,  by  law,  to  convict  and  punish  as 
criminals  all  who  embezzle  the  public  moneys. 

The  foregoing  tables  and  statements  complete  our  historical  statistics  of  the 
currency  and  finances  of  the  United  States. 

Under  circumstances  of  great  national  diflficulties,  which  involved  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  of  the  citizens,  and  the  independence  of  the  republic,  we  be 
lieve  the  people  of  the  United  States  would  consent  to  be  taxed  for  that  purpose 
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even  as  highly  as  the  people  of  England  have  patiently  consented  to  be  taxed  ; 
but  we  cannot,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  flatter  America,  by  saying  that  her  citi- 
zens would  consent  long  to  pay  taxes, — direct  taxes  they  would  require  to  be 
for  carrying  on  a  war  with  any  European  power,  on  account  of  a  dispute,  or 
for  a  cause  which  did  not  involve  the  independence  of  America,— the  liberties 
of  her  citizens, — and  the  domestic  happiness  of  their  families,  and  of  their  dwel- 
lings. 

The  demagogues  who  live,  and  speak,  and  act  on  that  feverish  disease— 
popularitj/ ;*  ruinous  in  all  countries,  but  especially  so  in  America;  and  the 
conductors  or  editors  of  the  most  immoral  portion  of  the  press,  the  worst  of 
whom  are  certainly  not  natives  of  America,  may  excite  a  nation,  or  delude  a  legis- 
lature and  executive  into  a  declaration  of  war;  but  we  hazard  our  knowledge, 
and  our  judgmentof  America,  and  of  the  Americans,  by  declaring  that  such  a 
war  would  be  of  short  duration ;— and,  that  however  great  its  evils  to  other  coun- 
tries, its  injuries  to  American  trade  and  credit,  would  be  still  greater,  and 
tend  from  financial  difficulties,  to  alienate  the  several  states,  in  feelings,  and 
interest,  from  one  another. 

Rather  than  obtrude  our  own  reasons  in  a  work  of  facts  like  this,  we  have 
throughout,  generally,  given  the  opinions  and  authorities  of  American  writers  and 
statesmen ;  and  we  cannot  conclude  this  article  better  than  by  adducing  American 

*  "  The  people  of  these  states  are,  by  the  favour  of  Providence,  and  through  the  sacrifices,  suf- 
ferings, efforts  and  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  aided  by  our  geographical  position,  and  our  physical 
advantages,  in  the  enjoyment  of  many  privileges,  riglits,  and  blessings,  which  are,  or  appear  to  be, 
safe  from  tlie  encroachments  or  the  invasion  of  the  most  corrupt,  unprincipled,  and  popular  dema- 
gogues into  whose  hands  the  nation  may,  sooner  or  later,  be  destined  to  fall ;  but  we  cannot  number 
among  these  privileges  and  blessings,  freedom  of  opinion  and  freedom  of  action  in  the  selection  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  union,  or,  when  he  is  solected  and  chosen,  of  inttnencing  him  to  appoint,  for  his 
ministers,  persons  who,  in  the  estimation  of  the  most  enlightened,  and  disinterested,  and  high- 
minded  portion  of  his  fellow-citizens,  are  the  best  qualified  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  con- 
nected with  those  high  stations. 

"It  is  true,  that  tlie  right  of  voting  is  free  enough,  and  in  an  emergency,  in  a  sharply  contested 
election,  an  elector,  imbued  with  more  than  a  common  share  of  patriotic  zeal  and  fervour,  may,  in 
order  to  save  his  country  from  the  misfortune  of  falling  into  tlie  hands  of  his  political  opponents, 
double  or  quadruple  his  vote,  or  periiaps  go  to  a  greater  extent,  if  the  crisis  is  of  that  dangerous 
character  as  to  seem  to  require  such  a  liberal  use  of  this  republican  privilege,  and  at  the  same  time 
he  shall  show  satisfactory  evidence  that  he  belongs  to  the  regular  army  of  patriots  whose  business 
it  is,  as  in  the  ancient  republics,  to  see  that  no  harm  shall  come  to  the  commonwealth.  To  this 
class  of  men  there  is  no  want  of  deference  in  the  business  of  selecting  candidates  for  the  high  offices 
under  the  government,  but  that  the  mass  of  the  nation,  by  which  we  mean  the  farmers,  planters, 
navigators,  merchants,  meclianie%  manufacturers,  and,  in  fine,  the  classes  who  work  all,  who  earn 
all,  and  who,  when  the  country  is  in  danger,  fight  all— that  this  great  body  of  the  people,  comprising 
those  who  OTim  the  soil,  the  ships,  the  fiictones,  (lie  workshops,  and  all  the  other  capital  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  the  honest  and  industrious  labourers  who  are  employed  by  them,  and  are  paid 
by  them,  have  any  influence  in  the  selection  of  candidates  for  offices,  is  a  proposition  which  few 
well-informed  and  prudent  persons  will,  we  conceive,  affirm. 

"  In  respect,  however,  to  tlie  high  officers  of  government,  when,  by  a  concurrence  of  fortunate 
circumstances  there  have  been  forced  upon  an  executive,  by  the  action  of  public  opinion,  persons 
of  experience,  ability,  and  of  independent  minds,  it  has  often  been  found  <lifficult  for  them  to  re- 
main in  tlie  cabinet,  without  such  a  sacrifice  of  their  intellectual,  and,  perhaps,  moral  independence, 
as  no  one,  of  a  mind  and  character  requisite  for  the  due  performance  of  the  high  duties  attaciied  to 
the  office  of  cabinet  minister,  would  submit  to,  or  to  which  he  ought  to  submit,  or  to  which  he 
could  submit,  without  a  loss  of  public  esteem,  if  not  his  own  self-respect."— i,r//^r  to  Cotton  Manw 
ficlu'crs. 
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afford  a  Jl t    ns  o?^un^T       t  '"*^  P-'d-tsbips  of  General  Jackson 

less  purrthrre  eW  adaord  h"'  '^'"'"^  *'^  '^^*''"  °^  P^^^^^  ^  -- 
great  abmtTes  ZZ  rT  "''"''"  *°  "'"'  popularity,  and  possessing  the 
SnTv  h       K  .      ^"'    ^  ^°""'  ^°"'^''  ^"  *^«  «^««  «f  th«t  statesman,  have  cer- 

n    835  d        t  "r  .^^"'^'  ^'^^^  ™^^^^*^^^«  °f  *^«  U-*«d  States 
mo.t  «       ;      ?^        »d'»mistration  of  GeneralJackson,  who  was  supposed  the 

tuti;;i  7e:i  t:tTj::i[::\T/^^^^^^^^^    r^^n  ^  p«"°^  "^  -^"^^^  °-  -'■- 

It  is  impossible  for  any  one  who  has  not  Len  «„  ^  ^^  '""'''  """'^  "'ploringly  for  relief, 
tion  and  degeneracy  Jf  the  government  wItCin.hrrfr''  '°  '"''"'^  '''«  ^^P'^^  «=°""P- 
sensibility  of  the  community  bec^^e.hatLi  t  *'"  y"*"'  .  ^'^  '^'*"'^"«  '^^^  ^^e 
scarcely  noticed,  which  at  anv  o?h«'.  -^  ^'i^?  "°*  "°'  °"'y  tolerated,  but  are 
of  Washington  himself  n  ?a^ct  to  omv^^rnr"  r  ^'''fT"''''^  the  administration 
administration  in  the  affectil  'of  tfat  oow/rf!!f  /'^^  abuse  but  strengthens  the 
main  support  of  those  in  power  and  whlh?/^  1^  disciphned  corps,  which  is  the 
ing  an  influence  over  pubirol.on  of  thU  ^  1""^'.''^  ''""!  ^ftablished  so  command- 
had  of  late  many  strikhig  LTtratio^s  It  U  t^'iT  .°^  '"^  ?''™'"e  ^^"''''  *«  ^ave 
things  so  corrupt  cannot  long  exia„*d  mu  t  Tnnf'  *?'  ^'''/l  V^'''''  ^  ''^'^  °f 
evolution."  ^         '  *"'*  ™"^*'  "  "»*  reformed,  lead  to  convulsion  and 

We  find,  in  a  speech  deUvered  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  had  previously  fiHed  the 
chaxr  as  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and  who  had  been  a  member  of 
the  cabmet,  the  foUowing  remarkable  passage  — 

coulytl^bl^nSstrt^n^'tLfr^^^^^^^^^^^  a'nl  '"'  ''^  °'  "^^  '^^'"^  "^  <>'  this 
vital  or  important?  Whatever  Vis  ha?  t^^^^^^ 

men  so  unfavourably  in  th  s  resieit  wouwTA     k-   Vf-  ""^  "^  .™""y  ^'"«"<=«"  s'^'es- 
it  springs  from  the  natu  e  of  StkuUon^r^.r  f  ••'     °f  "}»"?«ting  inquiry.     Whether 
most  men  to  acquire  prSent  popuS        ^Z^l^V       "^'''''T'  '"^  '^'  ^«S^'"«*«  «f 
their  readiness  to  adjust  their  Enll/tn.K  P^**"^' f*  ?ny  sacrifice,  and,  consequently, 
or  to  some  other  ca^e  I  SoSl  tV^  the  current  of  public  sentiment  at  the  moment 
where  there  is  ashalw  o  fSom    „  e^^^^^^^^^^  ''"*'  ^^'«T  '* '"'  '"  «"y  ^'^^  '^^""trj^ 
no  public  man  whoZd  s^enalisThU  n!^  °    k    ^'P^^'^'j^  ^he  authority  and  opinions  of 
whi'ch  have  maAed  the  course  of  tLp  T.  ^  one-half  the  changes  and  tergiSrersations 
measure,  would  carry  the Xhf^/t  1  •  L        "^  most  forward  in  their  support  of  this 
does  it  make  what  pTincrolesour^^^^^^^     °r  respect  with  them.     Indeed,  what  difference 
he  may  prefer  t^advoca  e  ?f  h/2v  K     t/°'  5°P"'"  \"T't  "^y  «^°*'  «'  what  policy 

gets  into%owe  ?  Or  wl  a't  wethrou^lt  tlZJ  "'^  *'  *"*  '^''"^'^'  '^'  ™«™^«  »•' 
is  known  that  only  a  flw  years  aLh!Li7„'"  «  oP'n'ons  to  carry  with  them,  when  it 
period  anterior  to  that  he  was  Srhans  th^IPP""-''  «"d  conflicting  views,  and  at  some 
now  espoused  for  the  8eco.!rt  ti,^  ?  i*^  '.k  ^''^'"P'o?  °^  the  same  doctrines  which  he  has 
Jay  any  just  claSi  to  resne^f  o^^^  *''''"'  'T'  *  ""^'^  '^^^^^^^^  ^^  'he  bill  who  can 
niLs.iron  atre  3^5::? -J,^^^^^^^  <>»  *'>e  ground  of  established  and  settled  opi- 

Mr.  Bell  adverted  afterwards  to  changes  hr  popularity,  in  regard  to  the  dif- 
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deuce  of  Washington.  „u„rv«.8  Mr  Jav.  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 

"Knowing  both  froin  history  and  exper.ence     ^J^J^Jf'  ^^^^^^^^^  to  their  real 

Wilberforce.  »  that  men  ?"d  other  creatures  w.11  gener^^^^^  The^esteem  of  the 

characte..   I  have  met  with  few  ^disappomtmen  s^  ^^^^.^^^^^  j.,^^    ^^^,^„ 

estimable  is  certainly  of  great  value,  but  the  transient  pra  fluctuations  re- 

blown  on  and  off  by  tho  P^^^'^S.^^ShTpS  on  w  nd  a^    weather,  and  are  too  na- 
ssmble  those  of  the  ocean,  and  they  ''o^^.rUp  or  irritation.     Republics  are  frequently  to 
tural  and  common  toafford  natt^  for  ^ujn^^^  demagogueB  for  JitrioU,  they  suffer  from 
be  pitied  rather  than  blamed,  'vhen,  "^'»^*'''"f.°®,hlic  affairs." 
thf  demerit  of  those  they  appoint  to  mat.age  the  public  atia.rs. 

Even  the  great  Washington  did  not  escape  the  hatred  of  the  demagogues, 

with  the  absolute  control  they  acquire  ovjrt-^mo^^ 

of  the  community,/orm  one  <'/*'"' fff'^'lZiZsui^Ze  principle,  give  an  equal  mmunt 

cUizen  in  the  country.  ...     ^^      ^re  in  the  United  States  at 

«  Now,  according  to  information  hf^^re  the  public,  Aie.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^ 

least  half  I  million  of  electors  ^^o,  e.  her  f^m  an  abne^^^^  ot   ^^^  ^^^^  disqualifying 

knowledge-reading  pnd  ^"'''^^^T^' ^'^^^^'^T^^T^^  pcver  of  voting.     When,  too, 
character,  are  wholly  ncompetent  to  a  rational  use  otuip^^  ^^^^^^  will,  within 

from  the  ordinary  increase  of  population    it  is  certain  ^^^  ^  ^^^.^ 

tw.  .ay.four  ,ears,  be  «tenJedo  at  least  a  million,  it  m^  J  ^.^g^j^^d  under 

that  of  all  countries  on  earth  there. s  here  laid  o^^^^^  ^^^.^^^     ^^^  j^^  „„,t  be  a 

the  mask  of  the  'friend  of  '^«  W^^'  oa'sinrevents,  and  events  which  have  passed, 
carel  -ss  or  an  undiscerning  spectator  of  parsing  eve      ,  ^^  destructives  tn  the 

who  does  not  perceive  the  F°gf  J^.f  °XTg°^^^"'"^"''^"'^^       '^''''^        '■""'' 
rapid  declension  of  the  '^''«?''f  .£ '^  Jl^^^^^  discernment,  and  worth,  to 

merits  in  the  estimation  and  confidence  oj  men  oj  reji 

Zhi^hever  of  tke  great  romcalvart^^^^^^^  a,,,uallfied  for  the 

"  It  is  this  numerous  body  of  PersonM«<««ec'e^t^^^^  reasonably  be  inferred, 

exerciseof  the  right  of  suffrage, ^^Vor^^^^^^  by  their  leaders,  to 

will  be  ever  ready  for  the  performance  of  ^"y  J^^ '^j  \,  constituting  •  that  powerful  and 
wnom  Mr.  Calhoun  must,  we  suppose,  have  reterrec,  asu  ^.        .  ^^^  ,„  office, 

disSined  corps'  which  may  be  ^f -f,  J^^^,  ^  ^^^  o//'«- 

.oho  show  a  disposition  to  ^^^'-.^^^  t^ffdcmagSes  control  one-fifth  part  of  this 
co'^ntry.  Now  on  the  ^PPO^'t^^^^^^^*  much  Sr  the  control  of  their  leaders  as  the 
army  of  political  automata-^^o  are  »»  ™"f '  ""Je  nla  vers--what  is  there  to  prevent 
Sgufes  of  a  chess-board  are  at  the  command  «    the  P>ayers  ^^^^^^.  j^^j. 

them  from  controlling  the  elections  J  ^^^^^^^'^^o /while  the  industrious  and  labour- 
plined  and  desperate  corps  -f  political  "P^^*;'^'?' .7,,J„,,<  and  useful  pursuits,  are  con- 
fng  portion  of  'the  yommumty  are  engaged  m  f^e^l^f^^nj^J^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^ulent  and  pro- 

^Z:^:^r^^^^^'^^^  ^^  them  Uo.  deciding  between  d. 
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two  great  contending  parties  who  shall  rule  the  nation  ?  The  answer  to  this  inqniry 
must  be,  we  think,  that  no  reason  can  be  given  why  this  portion  of  the  electors  shoald 
not  gain  the  control  of  the  country,  since,  if  reference  be  had  to  the  results  of  the  federal 
elections,  it  will  be  found  that  the  majorities  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  have  never  but 
once  been  so  large  that  a  diversion  of  the  electors  frorp  one  party  to  the  other,  of  from 
20,000  to  75,000,  would  not  have  decided  the  election.  Even  at  the  election  of  Presi- 
dent Harrison,  who  had  the  largest  majority  of  votes  ever  given,  except  in  Mr.  Munroe's 
case,  where  there  was  no  opposition,  a  transfer  of  73,091  votes  from  his  side  to  that  of 
his  opponent  would  have  defeated  the  election  of  that  gentleman. 

"  The  practical  operation,  then,  of  our  system  of  free  elections,  as  far  as  they  are 
within  the  infiuence  and  swuy  of  demagogues,  is  to  place  18,000,000  of  people  under 
the  control  of  less  than  75.000,  and  frequently  of  not  half  that  number,  of  the 
moit  worthless  and  abandoned  persons  in  the  community — many  of  them  foreignebs, 
FSE8H  I.ANDED  UPON  OCR  SHORES,  and  a  portion  of  them  coming  from  the  prisons,  peni- 
tentiaries, and  poor-houses  of  Europe,  without  any  knowledge  if  our  institutions,  or 
any  attachment  to  them — and  the  remainder  the  very  scum  and  refuse  of  our  own 
country,  marshalled  under  the  banners  of  persons  of  better  education  than  their  fol' 
lowers,  and  having  a  still  greater  pre-eminence  over  them  in  every  quality  which  can 
render  a  man  an  object  of  aversion,  disgust,  and  detestation  to  the  intelligent,  reflect' 
ing,  and  tvell-disposed  part  of  his  fellow-citizens." 

The  following  extracts  are  remarkable  as  bearing  upon  the  same  important 

subject.     They  are  the  opinions  of  a  distinguished  gentleman,  Mr.  Mann,  and 

stated  by  him  before  the  city  mat,istrRtes  of  Boston,  in  July,  1843 : — 

"  Two  dano;er.«,  equally  fatal,  impend  over  us; — the  danger  of  ignorance,  which 
does  not  know  its  duty,  and  the  danger  of  vice,  which,  knowing,  contemns  it.  To  in- 
sure prosperity,  the  mass  of  the  people  must  be  both  well-informed  and  upright;  but  it 
is  obvious  that  one  portion  of  them  may  be  honest  but  ignorant,  while  the  residue  are 
educated  but  fraudtul. 

"  Wiih  the  hemes  and  sages  of  ancient  days,  I  believe  in  the  capability  of  man  for 
self-government— my  whole  soul  thereto  joyously  consenting.  Nay,  if  there  be  any 
heresy  among  men,  or  blasphemy  against  God,  at  which  the  philosopher  might  be  al- 
lowed to  forget  his  equanimity,  and  the  Christian  his  charity — it  is  the  heresy  and  blas- 
phemy of  believing  and  avowing  that  the  infinitely-good  and  all-wise  Author  of  the  uni- 
verse persists  in  creating  and  sustaining  a  race  of  beings  who,  Ity  a  law  of  their  nature, 
are  for  ever  doomed  to  suffer  all  the  atrocities  and  agonies  of  misgovernment,  either  from 
the  hands  of  others  or  from  iheir  own.  The  doctrine  of  the  inherent  and  necessary  dis- 
ability of  mankind  for  self-government  should  be  regarded,  not  simply  with  denial',  but 
with  abhorrence — not  with  disproof  only,  but  with  execration. 

"Still,  if  asked  the  broad  question,  whether  man  is  capable  of  self-government,  I 
must  answer  it  conditionally.  If  by  man,  in  the  inquii-y,  is  meant  the  Feejee  Islanders  ; 
or  the  convicts  of  Botany  Bay ;  or  the  people  of  Mexico,  and  some  of  the  South  American 
Republics  {so  called) ;  or  those  as  a  class  in  our  own  country,  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write;  or  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  possess  talents  and  an  education,  by 
force  of  which  they  get  treasury,  or  post  office,  or  bank  appointments,  and  then  abscond 
with  all  the  money  they  can  steal ;^1  answer  unhesitatingly  that  man,  or  rather 
SUCH  MEN,  ARE  NOT  FIT  FOR  SI  LF-GOVERNMENT.  Fatuity  and  guilt  are  no  more  certain  to 
destroy  an  individual,  or  a  family  over  which  they  preside,  than  they  are  to  destroy  a 
government  into  whose  rule  they  enter.  Politics  have  been  beautifully  defined  to  be  the 
art  of  making  a  people  happy.  Such  men  have  no  such  art ;  but,  with  power  in  their 
hands,  they  would  draw  down  persona!  and  disperse  universal  misery." 

Mr  Mann  then  adverts  to  the  right  of  voting  at  elections  by  convicted  felons 

and  the  picture  which  he  dravrs,  and  which  is  corroborated  by  others,  is  certainly 

appallir^g : — 


VOL.  If. 
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^  The  number  of  convicts  at  present  in  confinement  in  the  peuitenliaries  and  state 
prisons  of  the  union  is  very  nearly  four  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  ;  and  the  are- 
rage  duration  of  their  imprisonment  is  about  four  years.  The  number  under  sentence 
for  crime,  in  common  gaols  and  houses  of  correction,  is  not  less  than  the  preceding, and 
the  average  length  of  their  imprisonment  is  estimated  at  six  months.  Suppose  that  these 
culprits  live,  on  an  average,  but  eight  years  after  their  enlargement,  and  we  have  the  ap- 
palling number  of  eighty-five  thousand  five  hundred  convicted  criminals — proved  offend- 
ers against  the  laws  of  God  and  man — and  almost  universally  adults — at  large,  mingling 
in  our  society,  and  a  very  large  portion  of  them  competent  to  vote;  there  being  but  three 
stales  in  the  union  where,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  a  conviction  for  felony,  or 
any  infamous  offence,  works  a  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise.  Yes  !  voters,  good 
arid  true— for  the  wrong  side,  and  to  send  you  and  me  to  perdition  !  And  1  do  not  be- 
lieve  there  is  one  state  in  the  union  whose  elections  for  governor  and  other  high  ofH* 
cers  have  not  sometimes  been  so  nearly  a  drawn  game,  that  its  quota  of  this  felon  host* 
— its  own  batallion  of  sin, — would  not  have  been  able  to  decide  them,  by  what  a  poli- 
tician would  call — a  very  respectable  majority." 

"Superadded  to  this  standing  army  of  convicted  felons,  *  good  and  true  voters  on 
the  wrong  side,'  and  ready  and  eager,  under  the  command  of  men  of  kindred  principles 
and  feelings — and  of  more  influence  and  power  than  themselves — to  aid  in  sending  the 
country  to  perdition.  Besides  that  corps  of  tried  veterans,  each  of  whose  votes  have 
the  same  political  weight  as  that  of  the  most  responsible,  enlightened,  and  virtuous  citi- 
sen  of  the  country,  there  is  another  army,  possibly  still  more  numerous,  and  certainly 
more  powerful  than  the  one  referred  to — of  unconvicted  felons  ;  a  body  of  men  who  may 
not  have  committed  such  overt  apts  as  would  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  legal  liabili- 
ties ;  or,  if  otherwise,  who,  from  their  cautious  proceedings,  or  from  the  inefficiency  of 
the  ministers  of  the  law,  may  have  evaded  detection  or  escaped  punishment.  This  class  of 
persons,  then,  although  not  *  convicted  felons,'  are,  nevertheless, /c/om,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  possessed  of  felonious  sentiments,  or  may  have  been  guilty  of  felonious  deeds.  The 
right  of  voting,  in  the  hands  of  such  men,  many  of  whom  have  had  the  advantages  of 
education  and  the  benefits  of  respectable  society,  and  some  of  whom  may  continue  to 
have  influence — is  infinitely  more  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  country 
than  its  exercise  in  the  hands  of  men  stamped  with  the  signs  and  evidences  of  their 
criminality." 

To  this  class  of  men,  and  to  their  conduct  and  characteristics,  Mr.  Mann 
must  have  alluded  in  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  Are  not  the  business  relations  of  the  community  contaminated  more  and  more  with 
speculation  and  knavery  ?  In  mercantile  honour  and  honesty,  in  the  intercourse  between 
buyer  and  seller,  is  there  not  a  laxation  of  all  the  joints  of  the  body  commercial  and  social? 
The  number  offraudulent  bankruptcies— fraudulent  in  the  incurring  of  the  debts,  if  not 
in  the  surrender  of  the  assets — the  rapacity  of  speculation ;  the  breaches  of  private  trust ; 
the  embezzlement  of  corporate  funds ;  the  absconding  with  government  property  ;  the  mal- 
versation of  government  fiduciaries,  whether  of  a  United  States  Bank,  or  of  a  Girard 
College ;  the  r(  •udiution  of  state  debts; — and  that  other  class  of  offences  which  combines 
the  criminality  both  of  fraud  and  force— such  as  the  shooting  of  a  sheriff,  who  attempted 
to  execute  civil  process,  or  the  burning  of  a  bank  with  all  its  contents,  by  a  company  of 
debtors,  in  Mississippi,  because  their  notes  had  been  lodged  in  it  for  collection. 

"  We  look  loith  a  kind  of  contempt,  as  well  as  abhorrence,  upon  the  self-styled  re- 
publics of  South  America,  which  seem  to  be  founded  politically,  as  well  as  territorially, 
upon  earthquakes.  Were  it  not  that  so  much  of  human  happiness  is  involved  in  their 
revolutions,  ridicule  toould  overpower  indignation  at  the  spectetcle  they  present.  It  is 
ditiiciilt  to  state  the  number  of  their  overturns,  and  of  late  years  it  has  seemed  hardly 
worth  while  to  keep  the  tally  ;  but  probably  the  changes  of  party  ond  of  policy  in  our 
general  government  have  not  been  much  less  numerous  than  theirs.  In  some  of  our 
states,  certainly,  the  changes  of  party  hpve  been  so  frequent,  that  the  moon  would 
have  been  their  most  appropriate  coat  of  arms. 
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long  they  may  coJtinue  ^o^miJ^J^lZlfSZlZ^'''  *n*^^"  *''^'^^«*'-    ^'"^ 

lover  of  his  country  turn  pale  to  reflect  uoonthVr^^^  ,'  *"°."Sh  to  make  the 

given,  and  the  consequences  to  which  SyTa"  lead  T  Z\lfV^''^  '^^^  '"^y  ^' 
men,  or  even  of  one  wicked  man.  honourablemln  V»„»y  V°}^1  ""^  *  '«"'  w'«=ked 
miscreants  elevated  to  their  places  Suloffl.«„.^^^^^  been  hurled  from  office  and 
public  wealth,  which  had  sufpo'Sd  indu^L'^SuanS'^'  ""^  ''"''"'■^?  "^^^^^^ '  ""e 
crippled;  the  hammer  falli,.g  from  every  h^"?  the  whllT  ""^^^  ^"'«'P"« 

sail  dropping  to  the  mast  on  every  seriandhu,  eaDiTalihtTPK'^  k"  ^T^  •"'"'  '^'^ 
laboriously  accumulated,  turned  into  dros8-_i„  finf  .L  i^  had  been  honestly  and 
ment  may  be  reversed,  a;,d  the  soc  al  conditio^  of  miflion,  K  ^''  J'^''^^  °^  '^^  g'"'^''"- 
grudge,  or  prejudice,  or  revenge.  In  a  wo  5  .f  ?hfe  vS  ^^l"f  n'  ^°  ^'''^'^^  ""^  ""'"''« 
ballot-box  on  our  days  of  elfc  ion  emLafe  frll  •  '  "''"^h  /^ll  so  copiously  into  the 
they  will  descend  like  bened  c^,^  TmXavrtr  bL?^^^^  *^"'''' 

and  gladness,  such  as  have  never  been  k^ow?n!,n„  u"  *^®  ''"'.*^  «"''  ''"  '*  "''b  song 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  thesrioi^s  com«rn^'^-      *""'  ""?  '"•^^  ^«y«  °f  Paradise  ; 

deflcie!;   L^rnoit^o-^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^  P-Pe-ive 

I  have  shown,  if  not  an  incurablefjft    unless  cureTTfLlT'T^^ 
tremble  at  the  catalogue  of  national  crimes  which  we  «r.  '  ?  k^.    "'')'  ?  ^^^  ''^"'^'-      ' 
earth  1     The  party  rancour  and  vilifica  ion  wT.irh  rl!.    t  ^'^»'''"""g  before  heaven  and 
utter  forgetfulness  or  conterplollg  eat  spiritual  k"'  "'"'P"P"  P^^""'" 

ment  to  passion,  they  will  soo'n  pass  fr'pSSt^^dete';  'X'lfud   M^f'^ 
bribery,  perjury,  perpetuated  at  our  eWtinns  .  »„^  Vu     " .  V^®;       ^"^  fraud,  falsehood, 
pride  Jr  Snv'y,  In'wh^ch  the  sacred  pSge  of  ZtnilTlltTT''''' ^'  •"^"'=^'  °f 
eating,  like  parricide  in  Rome.  unh'lL'^fVnVhe  "a?ly  d^s"  fhrrLC'"  S' ^ 
more  and  more  frequent.      Allboueh  in  some  of  .h«  Vl^l  'epublic  is  becoming 

in  some  even  a  landed  qualification  is  neces  arv  •  vet  .1        rP^'/^  q"a"ifi«=a'ion.  and 

S^trci?^^  ^l;t  aS?  ^  -  ?c^-ti^  ^ 

the  question  shall  be,  not  hi  many  vo^erl  th  fe  ^e  brhoir^'Tl",'''"-"^^^ 
printed  and  put  surreptitiously  into  th^e  ba  loi-box  ?  Then  here  isX"L.?T  f""  ^' 
.ration  of  votes  by  the  returning  officer.,  because  the  maio  ty  is  X  se  1  till l''^''' 
favourite  candidates,  which  has  now  been  done,  on  a  lar^e  ca  e  n  Sree  nf  L  ■  •  *1 
states  .n  the  union  !  The  scenes  of  violence  enactedrnot  oX^Zhoui  Ju  S " "fh ' 
capitol  of  the  nation  ;  and  the  halls,  which  should  be  consec^Sd^foS  «n  1  •^' 

and  a  devout  consultation  upon  the  unspeakable  magSe  and  Vai^  of  tU"  t  '"'r'^^J 
this  great  people   desecrated  by  outrag^.  and  BillinisgatraSS  drunken  brtfcSal' 
lenges  given  and  duels  fought  by  members  of  Coneress   in  vinlafnn  „,         •         ..." 
own  lately  enacted  law  against  them;  and,  w  tH?  t^he  si  "e  o?  a  ^vv  h; '"''""  ""V'"'! 
prominent  member,  from%  proud  and  prominent  staS    count  rman'c^^^Ell' 
Jefferson   and  Madison,  put  under  bonds  to  keep  the  peace    like  a  wild    fVrl  i^  f  J 
Canb.     In  two  of  our  legislative  assemblies  one^n.embeTa  '  h  en  u  uTder^d  ^y  : n"o£ 
member,  in  open  day,  and  during  the  hours  of  session  ,  in  one  of  the  cases  the  w?,J 
being  perpetrated  by  the  presiding  officer  of  the  assembly,  who  descer^  L^ml  ,;         • 
and  pierced  the  heart  of  his  victim  wi, h  a  bowie-knife  a  S  3  ,o  s  unoun  sZl     I       I 
not  unhonoured.     What  outbreaks  of  vinlenop  »ll  .IL"    .„    '., L^'^""''""'' '"'' '.''""e'l 
five  men  at  one  time  at  Vicksbi-rg-the  mu^dlrVf  human U^g^bJ  Ss-thrrtu'^and 
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demolitionB  at  New  York,  at  Philadelphia,  at  Baltimore,  at  Albany,  at  Cincinnati  j  yes, 
•nd  the  spectacle  of  our  own  more  serene  part  of  the  heavens,  crimsoned,  at  midnight, 
by  a  conflagration  of  the  dwelling-place  of  women  and  female  children*--a  deed  .in- 
cited and  brutally  executed  through  prejudice  and  hostility  towards  a  sect  which  takes 
the  liberty  to  protest  against  Protestants,  as  Protestants  protested  against  them." 

The  opinions  of  a  judicial  authority  of  high  standing,  contained  in  a  letter 
from  Judge  MacLean,  of  Ohio,  who  for  fifteen  years  (a  longer  period  than  held 
by  any,  except  two  others)  was  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  highest  tri- 
bunal of  the  Unitfid  States,  may,  we  consider,  be  relied  on.  It  would  appear 
that  these  opinions  were  given  when  an  application  was  made  to  ascertain  whether 
he  wotdd  allow  himself  to  be  put  in  nomination  for  the  oflBce  of  president. 

"The  office  of  president  (says  Mr.  McLean)  in  my  opinion  has  been  lowered,  and 
also  the  character  of  the  country,  at  home  and  abroad,  by  the  means  used  to  secure  that 
office.  High  as  the  presidency  of  this  great  nation  is,  it  may  be  reached  by  too  great  a 
price.  It  sinks  below  the  ambition  of  an  honourable  mind,  when  it  is  attainable  only  by 
the  sacrifice  of  the  loRiest  patriotism.  Not  to  name  others,  we  have  in  the  elevation  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Munroe,  examples  of  a  high  and  honourable  ambition  which  is 
worthy  of  imitation.  Those  eminent  men,  when  named  for  the  office  of  president,  re- 
posing on  what  they  had  done,  and  what  their  known  capacities  enabled  therti  to  do,  in 
the  highest  public  trusts,  neither  took,  nor  seemed  to  take  any  agency  in  their  own 

advancement.  .      .       ,  «.-         j 

"  For  many  years  I  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the  injustice,  the  corrupting  and 
ruinous  effects  of  political  partizanship.  Its  introduction  into  the  federal  government 
has  well  nigh  ruined  oui  beloved  country.  Before  this  bane  had  perverted  our  moral 
sense,  our  love  of  country,  and,  so  far  as  parties  are  concerned,  almost  every  noble  feel- 
ing of  the  heart,  we  were  happy,  as  a  people,  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  and  uninterrupted 
J>rosperity.  And  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  this  terrible  evil  lies  at  the 
bundation  of  all  our  embarrassments.  It  has  been  mainly  instrumental  in  the  cominer- 
cial  revulsions  we  have  witnessed,  and  it  has  prostrated  our  political  morality.  Our 
pecuniary  losses,  within  a  few  years  past,  are  almost  beyond  the  power  of  computation; 
but  these  are  scarcely  worthy  of  consideration,  in  comparison  with  the  loss,  it  may  be  the 
irreparable  loss  of  moral  force  in  our  institutions.  That  man  must  be  blind  to  the  ad- 
monitions of  history,  who  supposes  that  a  free  government  can  be  long  sustained,  which 
addresses  itself,  with  all  its  influence,  to  the  baser  passions  of  our  nature.  Such  a  course 
leads  to  a  widely  diffused  corruption  and  consequent  ruin.  In  my  judgment,  nothing 
can  rescue  our  government  from  this,  the  common  fate  of  republics,  but  a  change  in  its 
political  action.  This  action  must  be  elevated.  It  must  reach  and  rouse  the  moral  tone 
of  the  nation.  Instead  of  administering  to  the  prostituted  appetites  of  demagogues,  it 
must  rest  on  a  virtuous  and  enlightened  public  opinion.  It  must  gather  strength  by  its 
acts— moral  strength,  its  aim  should  be  the  general  good.  The  chief  of  the  govern- 
ment in  making  appointments  to  offices  should  carry  out  the  jprinciples  of  the  virtuous 
Munroe,  who,  on  a  certain  person  being  recommended  to  him  for  an  office,  as  a  personal 
friend,  with  good  qualiHcalions,  remarked,  with  earnestness,  '  No  man  can  feel  more  grate- 
ful than  I  do  for  personal  acts  of  kindness,  but  in  making  this  appointment  I  have  a 
high  public  duty  to  perform,  and  1  must  look  to  the  public  interest."  A  departure 
from  these  principles  drove  me  reluctantly  from  political  life  ;  and  in  all  sincerity  I 
assure  you  that  there  is  no  political  office,  not  even  the  presidency,  which  could  tempt 
me  again  into  politics,  on  principles  opposed  to  those  which  I  approve,  and  on  which  I 
endeavour  to  act." 

On  the  question  of  candidates'  pledges  he  observes,  in  the  same  independent 

language : — 

•  The  destruction,  by  a  mob  of  incendiaries,  of  a  Catholic  institution  near  Boston,  duvoleti 
mainly  to  the  instruction  of  female  children. 
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Seemd,    'f,'^ onllTrS^ ^tV^^^^^^  are  seldom  re- 

leading  topics  of  :u't;atSir'^^^^^^^^^ 

venerated  fathers  of  theTepub!c  a^r;^  thought  of  asking  a  pledge  frora  the 

I  think,  are  the  best  0^2^  The^ijll  Zt  f»il  .Tf**  ''".^'  """^  "^  •*«""*  ^eart, 
are  made  to  be  broirn!"^  ^      '  "'"'"*  «*P«"««e  shows  that  pledges 

Uni^d' W '^"^  T"^'.'  '^^  Washington's  fareweU  address  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  may  be  said  to  have  been  prophetic ;  and  happy  will  it  be  if  his 
wise  counsel  shaU  be  followed:  '  PFX  ^ui       oe  it  nis 

of  a7o"dSaVe"ctl°:ktTUerd"7re  ^olV'^T"'  '^'^.^  ^''^  '"'"'>'  *''««  -""«'» 

impression  I  couirJXM&tyX^n^t^r^^^^^^^^^^ 

vent  ournatbn  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  markpHtK  ^TT'  "r  P™' 

impostures  of  pretended  vatriotixtn  •*  thia  »,«,.«  »;ii  ,  »"  """S"«>  »<>  firuard  agtunst  the 
forVur  we4^e  by  whtrttryt;v'e  be"„  dKed.'' '  ' '""  "'^°™P*"'"  ^^  ^''^ -'-'-de 

Professor  Sparks,  in  his  Ufe  of  Washington,  says ! 

*«Nor  were  bis  apprehensions,"  observes  Mr.  Sparks,  "confined  to  thA  r»»ft.„,.  •    .u 

design  are  difficult  to  combat.  Out  of  these  proceed  illiberal  sentiments  imnrr-, 
jealous.es  and  a  train  of  evils  which  ofkentimesf  in  repub^^iS  governme„u'  mfstPhl 
sorely  felt  before  they  can  be  removed.  The  former,  that  is  ignofance  T^erns  a  fit  -n^l 
for  the  latter  to  work  in.  tools  are  employed  which  'a  generou^s  Sd  ;ou'7disda  n  to 
use  J  and  wliich  nothing  but  time,  and  their  own  puerile  or  wicked  3..ctionr.»^ 

tz^:::^:r "'  '''"^"°"  ^^"•^^"^^^  °'-  ^  '•'■"^  ^'^^  orot'sit'::tt;';jjvLw 

n.orr?^'""*""""^*  the  natural  fruit  of  republics  ;  and  the  fabled  Upas  could  not  be 
more  poisonous  or  desolating  to  the  soil  from  which  it  springs.  Envious  of  his  suoeHo-, 
panting  for  honours  which  he  is  conscious  he  can  never  deserve,  endowed  with  noEer' 
faculties  han  cunnmg  and  an  impudent  hardihood,  reckless  of  consequences  and  Iro 
veiling  alike  in  sp.nt  and  motive,  the  demagogue  seeks  first  to  cajole  the  people  JheSTo 
corrupt,  and  last  of  a  1  to  betray  and  ruin  them.  When  he  has  irought  down  the  hieS 
0  a  level  with  himself,  and  de,^e.sed  the  low  till  they  are  pliant  to  his  will.  hU  worU. 
achieved.  The  treachery  of  a  C.taline  or  a  Borgia  may  be  dictated  by  a  fortunate  icci- 
den,  and  crushed  in  its  infancy;  but  the  demagogue,  under  his  panoply  of  fisehooda^d 

wi  h  nn'  ?K*^  ^'"''"""•'  '"?  '  "  "^^  "'d«^'o»»  of  «°ci«l  order,  and  his  ?oLtry  may  Se  left 
with  no  other  recompense  for  .u  ru  n  he  has  wrought,  and  the  misery  he  has  caused 
than  the  poor  consolation  of  execrating  his  name."  i ^usea, 

We  have  made  these  extracts  in  order  to  show  how  demagogues  may  endan- 
*  That  patriotism  which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  the  Uist  r^e  of  tcounditk. 
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ger  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth,  and  may  bring  the  country  into  all  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  the  financial  disasters  which  must  inevitably  follow.  A  war 
can  only  be  maintained  at  great  expense ;  and  the  expense  can  only  bv'^  met  by 
loans  or  heavy  taxation.  The  payment  of  the  first  will  either  be  repuditted,  or 
the  whole  people  must  voluntarily  or  forcibly  submit  to  high  taxes.  Troops 
either  in  Europe  or  America  will  not  serve  long  unless  pud  well.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  military  expenses,  Mr.  Lee  makes  the  following  observations : 

"  It  might,  we  think,  be  safely  affirmed,  that  two  or  three  companies  of  able-bodied 
men,  who  were  not  so  crippled  by  idleness  or  intemperance  as  to  be  ineffective  in  the 
field,  would,  in  this  country,  cost  as  much  in  time  of  war  as  a  regiment  a  thousand  strong 
would  do  in  England,  or  perhaps  twice  that  number  of  European  continental  troops.  It 
is  true  we  have  millions  of  militia,  who,  as  it  is  said  in  the  poetical,  oratorical,  and  histo- 
rical effusions  of  the  day,  are,  on  the  average,  equal  in  patriotism  and  bravery  to 
Leonidas,  Hannibal,  Hector,  Gengis-Khan,  or  General  Jackson,  or  other  modern  or 
ancient  heroes.  Now,  although  no  one,  we  hope,  will  call  in  question  the  correctness  of 
this  representation  (save  in  its  inadequacy  to  convey  a  full  conception  of  the  reality) 
still  it  mu3t  be  admitted  that  the  mass  of  the  citizens'  of  this  prosperous  democracy  have 
too  many  important  and  interesting  objects  in  view  to  offer  themselves  as  targets,  at  two 
or  three  times  the  wages  ordinarily  paid  for  such  a  patriotic  service,  at  least  unless  they 
could  all  rank  as  high  as  captains,  majors,  colonels,  or  general,  of  which  we  already 
possess  more  than  all  the  lations  of  Europe. 

"  Admitting,  then,  that  there  is  a  much  greater  eh&re  of  patriotism,  and  chivalry,  in 
this  country  than  in  any  other,  still,  in  such  an  emergency  as  a  war  with  a  strong  nation, 
it  might  be  difficult  to  bring  those,  who  make  the  highest  pretensions  to  the  possession 
of  those  qualities,  into  action  without  a  compensation  more  solid,  needful,  and  satisfac- 
tory to  them,  than  the  consciousness  of  serving  their  country.  The  war  of  \%\2,forced, 
as  it  was,  upon  the  nation  by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  was  prompted  more  by  a  desire 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  the  chivalrous  portion  of  the  nation,  than  by  the  expectation 
of  gaining  any  of  the  objects  which  its  promoters  professed  to  have  had  in  view  in  their 
appeals  to  the  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  people,  who  were  deluded,  by  their  false 
representations,  into  a  support  of  that  measure.  The  evils  of  that  war,  however,  fell 
with  the  greatest  weight  upon  the  unchivairous  sections  of  the  country,  which,  in  fact, 
furnished  almost  the  sole  military  means  of  sustaining  it. 

"The  class  of  persons  most  desirous  of  a  war,  commenced  on  the  principles  which 
gccrned  many  of  the  promoters  of  the  war  of  1813,  does  not  comprise  that  portion  of 
the  nation  to  whom  the  country  must  look  for  its  defence  against  the  evil  consequences 
flowing  therefrom.  Demagogues  are  more  efficient  in  placing  a  country  in  a  dangerous 
and  suffering  position  than  they  are  in  sustaining  and  defending  it.  The  history  of  the 
war  of  1812  taught  the  nation  that  lesson,  though  it  is  to  be  feared  it  is  now  too  gene- 
rally forgotten. 

"  The  only  available  source  of  revenue  is  in  the  duties  on  imports,  which,  however,  in 
case  of  war  with  a  naval  power,  will  cease  to  produce  a  fourth  part  the  amount  derived 
fromitwhile  the  country  is  at  peace.  The  sum  derivable  from  duties  on  imports  may  be 
taken,  for  several  years  to  come,  at  an  average  of  about  twenty-eight  millions.  During 
the  war  of  1812,  while  only  one-fourth  of  the  navy  of  our  opponent  was  employed 
against  us,  the  imports  declined  in  value,  as  has  before  been  stated,  from  77,030,000 
dollars  to  12,965,000  dollars.  Had  the  war  been  continued  another  year  there  would 
have  been  a  still  greater  reduction  in  their  amount.  The  exports  fell  off  from  61,316,831 
dollars  to  6,027,441  dollars.  Here  was  a  nation  which  thought  itself  strong  enough  to 
aid  in  the  subjugation  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  (though  far  less  so  then 
than  at  this  moment)  deprived  of  its  commerce,  and  its  only  source  of  revenue  in  a  war 
of  only  two  years'  duration,  and  against  a  nation  nearly  the  whole  of  whose  pecuniary 
and  military  resources  were  cn;j;aged  in  defending  itself  against  the  combined  powers  of 
the  old  world,  aided  by  nearly  all  the  strength  of  the  new  world. 
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finalVeird^rth^vlV^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -enue.  and.  we  may  add,  iu 

the  enormous  rates  it  had  previouslv  LiH  f     ""^  ""^  considerable  suml  even  at 

bt,1,^'«";-7.oremissions'onSiraperlnTv"^^^  -as  no  resour5  SfTC 

but  It  failed  of  success  in  some  of  the  mo^f^A  ,  f^"  ^  '^°'""'^'  experiment  was  tried 
The  entire  amount  obtained  in  tha  waTitir-  TP'  ^^  P'^^'^'  of  theZt\ 
v>ar  expenditure,  and  had  it  been  ou^hLT  '"f"-^'*"'  •^'"*  '^«  Payment  of  a  month's 
required,  it  would  have  destroyed  tTe  popuUr'tv  ortl!^''';"  as  the^wfnts  of  4e  cTunt^; 
t.me,  would  have  failed  of  its  accompKshmeJt^  TA  "^"'"'^^^ation.  and.  at  the  samj 
m^e  certain,  v>hich  is  connected  ZhtZLe  M„  M  "^'^'"^  «'*^*  ''«»  *«  *«»«rf 
^  ever  be  made  in  all  parts  ofthecmJrl'oL  '^'!V^'^i«ed  opposition  which 
taxation.  If  states,  some  of  which  a^e  Z^2 1  ^T  considerable  amount  of  direct 
to  a  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  pe  cent  o„ 7"?  '^'^  "f''^  '"  'he  nation,  will  nofsuSt 
curred  for  valuable  improvements  "1  °hey  w  1  no*;  «  l'°r''  "'?  '''''''''  «"  'J^bts  in- 
own  benefit,  how  can  it  be  expected  thatMLv^  m  '^"  '°  '°  '"'g^"  *  •'"^'^e"  ^r  their 
submit  to  five,  or,  perhaps.  tenSea  that  raUo^Tl"  \'"  '."^  ^"'^  '"'^'y  «<>  <«="•■ 
J^««--»»^--/«'««:/orL.««c«X„Xr^^^^^^^^  f«'  the  supporter  national 

disgrace,  unless  it  be  the  beneA^  ,„hiT^    ^^'^^"9 ."'^^  *>«  ^^pected  but  sufferinas  and 
thoughtless,  immoral,  orLrlZLatZtiZZ^^  derived  from  them  by  th^Sy,  Sfc 
^'^rsareusuallyforcedup^naTZf^^"-^"  ""*'''"'  '^'"'"'^^  ^l^'se  instrummtality 

of  supporting  th"!  fral^^^^^^  '?  ^-«--  *<>  --  the  .ean. 

sorting  to  diLt  taxation  :-.  """'  °'  P^P^'  "^^^^^  i-*«-<i  of  re- 

clared  against  Great  Britain  in  June  18?9  »nH I  u  ****  legislatures.  War  was  de- 
on  to  defray  the  expenses  of  Sects  and  armies  ^^i^T  f'^  ''^"'^  ""^its  were  seized 
75.000,000  dollars,^  said  the  committee  of  Wavs  IJ^J  M*"''  'f^'^}  •""  ''««"  "«t«d  at 
Eppes  was  chairman.  •  On  this  cap  tal.'  pSd,  llf  f"'  ""^  ^'^■"''  °^  ^^^^  Mr. 
saeiy  on  a  circulation  of  100,000^0  dCs  From  r^'  *«™/y  calculate  with 
dollars,  the  maximum  of  what  is  deJrZA  n!i  r     "^  **"'  *"""  <l«duct  47,569.120 

ing.  viz..  52.430.880.  conSe  the  abtllty  o7r^mt ''7''''*'"',?^"^  '^'  "»"»  '«■"«'"- 
sum  we  propose  to  borrow  30.000  000  dollars  '  ^     capitalists  to  loan.     Of  this 

do..:iVaT£;;Vrtti:  fet:;:'  tsrb'x  f^  t'^%  -  -••-^  «'-^  -"•-  or 

individuals,  who  had  obtained  fro  n  the  b^nk!  tlf„  '  ^  about  four  millions  more  from 
obtained  at  par.      In  the  next  veaT  thl  ^nl  ?*! ^"'  °^  '^"'^"'e-      These  Joans  were 

for  every  loS  dollars  of  wl'J  Ks  e^aTerSat'ri  nVf,"" ^  'T'''''  ^°'"" 

ham  said  in  Congress,  •  then  it  st^rilrJS^,ri:rZ%he:  L^^^^;  J^J^^/  J^^' 

831.  suggested  to  the  government  the  expediency  of  issuing  two  hundred  lu 
hons  of  dollars  m  paper;  end  Mr.  Gallatin,  in  stating  that  fact,  eTr^sed  an 

ZTthe  7  'r^T'T''''  ""'  ^'^  ^^^-"^^  »>-  driven  hfadr^t:" 
tion  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure.  «u»n»nisira 

alrel7ytrn":t"!eft'ia;:;'  "Vet^it  mttt "'  ."  '^  "7^  '""^^  ^^  «-«»  have 
every  Jther  con.iderat  on  Et  yilld  tire   uoertl":"'''  '^''  'i"' ^'^  "^  *''""  "^en 

■t  -..  ....  .«r  „.  indepenaeiioe.     It  would  be  doing  gross  injus"tice7o'th"e  auihonofXe 
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njTolution  and  founders  of  that  independence  to  confound  them  with  those  governments 
which,  from  ambitious  views,  have,  without  necessity,  inflicted  that  calamity  on  their 
subjects.  The  old  Congress,  as  the  name  purports,  was  only  an  assembly  of  plenipo- 
tentiaries  delegated  by  the  several  colonies  or  states.  They  could  only  recommend,  and 
had  not  the  power  to  lay  taxes;  the  country  was  comparatively  poor  ;  extraordinary 
exertions  were  necessary  to  resist  the  formidable  power  of  Great  Britain ;  those  exer- 
tions were  made,  and  absorbed  all  the  local  resources ;  the  paper  money  carried  he 
United  States  th.ough  the  most  arduous  and  perilous  stages  of  the  war;  and,  though 
operating  as  a  most  unequal  tax,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  saved  the  country.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  recollection  of  these  portentous  times  when, 
in  tiie  latter  end  of  the  year  1814,  he  suggested  the  propnety  of  a  gradual  y>^.^ 
government,  of  two  hundred  miUions  of  dollars  in  paper.  He  had,  Ironi  the  imperfect 
data  in  his  possession,  underrated  the  great  expenses  of  the  war.  Yet  we  doubt  whether, 
in  the  state  to  which  the  banks  and  the  currency  had  been  reduced,  much  greater  issues 
of  treasury  notes,  or  other  paper  not  convertible  at  will  into  specie,  would  not  have  be- 
come necessary,  if  the  war  had  been  of  much  longer  continuance.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  a  similar  state  of  things  will  not  again  occur ;  but.  at  all  events,  the  issue  of  a 
government  paper  ought  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  extraordinary  exigencies. 

Mr.  Gallatin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury  Department  from  1802  to 
1814.  From  his  experience,  knowledge,  financial  skill,  and  his  general  abiUty  as 
a  statesman,  the  opinions  he  entertained  upon  the  fiscal  and  financial  condition 
of  the  country  and  its  future  prospects  at  the  period  in  question,  are  worthy  of 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  every  fair  and  intelligent  mind.  He  is  supported 
in  his  views  by  Mr.  Gouge,  who  remarks  : 

"The  news  of  peace  was  received  on  the  13th  of  February  1816,  and  to  the  timeltf 
arrival  of  this  intelligence  we  must  attribute  the  delivery  of  the  country  from  the  cune 
of  a  national  paper  currency." 

If  the  negotiation  for  peace  had  failed,  there  would  have  been  such  a  further 
decline  in  the  value  of  government  securities  as  to  have  rendered  a  resort  to  Mr. 
JeflTerson's  plan  of  issuing  assignats  unavoidable.  The  produce  of  the  direct 
taxes  during  the  war  was  under  five  millions. 

••  The  entire  reven-e  of  the  country,"  says  Mr.  Gouge,  "from  lands,  customs,  and 
direct  taxes  for  1812, 1813,  and  1814,  averaged  only  twelve  millions.  The  charges  under 
the  peace  establishment  amounted  annually  to  eight  millions  zxxA,  with  the  remaining 
four  millions,  we  were  endeavouring  to  carry  on  a  war  with  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
the  globe." 

Mr.  Lee  observes : 

•«  These  facts  afford  on"  'nstance,  among  others,  of  the  absence  of  foresight  and 
wisdom  on  the  part  of  an  adn.mistration  that  allowed  itself  to  be  forced  into  a  war  from 
which  no  possible  benefit  could  be  expected  to  arise  to  any  portion  ot  ihe  nation,  even 
had  it  been  successful  in  its  termination.  But  so  far  was  it  from  having  ended  success- 
fullv,  it  is  notorious  to  all  acquainted  with  the  facts  in  the  case,  that  every  point  in  dis- 
pute between  the  countries  was  surrendered  to  our  opponent,  and,  perhaps,  without  even 
the  formality  of  a  discussion."  .      .        ,,  , 

••  What  might  have  been  the  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the  termination  ol  the 
war,  had  it  been  continued,  must,  of  course,  be  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Even  while  a 
fraement  only  of  the  military  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain  was  employed  against  us, 
in  consenuence  of  the  other  wars  in  which  she  was  engaged,  the  annual  expenses  of  he 
war  of  1812  amounted  to  upwards  of  50,000,000  dollars,  increasing  in  a  rapid  ratio  as  the 
war  continued ;  first,  in  consequence  of  the  increasing  force  levied  for  its  prosecution, 
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fht  pSt^^y":  '''  ^^P--'«<^  value  of  ™o„ey  in  which  payment,  were  »ade  into 

of  357,476,541  dollars,  in  addTtion  to  ottr  /n.!r  f"'  ''^P'P"  ™°"«y  »<>  ^^^  amount 
debt  existing  at  the  close  of  thl  ll  J  laio  "'*''  °^  "1^""^  °f  ""gh'  amount.  The 
was  impossible  to  know  the  exac^sum  HHZ^"  "P^'"?'  of  130.000,000  dolli  s.  ft 
country'^to  an  iB.mense  amountrwiirwe  e  ^ot  ^iraXstTaSJ^^.H^.^^f ''^  "gainst  the 
after  the  peace.  Mr.  Calhoun  who  was  nlaSd  if  T»  V  f  *^/t"led  ^r  several  years 
1817.  stat^ed.  in  a  speech  made  i„  SJsst  838  til °^ '*'' ^^^^ 
financial  and  fiscal  manaeement  of  thllA^i  •  »  .•  '  ^Hl^  commenting  on  the  bad 
of  1812.  'that  the  affairf^f  tK  f  J         ^'^""""^"•ation  of  Mr.  Madison  during  the  war 

charge  of  iO,'lS  n^tr/htss  175^0^^^^^^^^^ 

tied  accounti  and  the  greatest  Snfus  on  p^^S  in  e^^  "-»; 

Mr.  Calhoun  could  ustlv  have  aHHpH  <  /.!a\.  u  ■  1.7  °™nch  of  the  public  serv  ce.' 
tion.  had  it  been  intrust^ed  to  ^rson;  so  lollv  Zt'  'T  '^""^""'^  '°  ^«  "'«  «=°"di. 
duties  as  some  of  tl,e  individuals  h«l/  .1  o^.u'^T^'®"*  **»  ^^^  performance  of  its 
years,  have  been  place'd'ati^SlL'^tha^^^^^^^^^  ^S  o^ate 

managed  with  as  much  skill,  economy  and  in»  Jn-r;. «  !  "that  office  had  smce  been 
saving,  even  during  the  contLuance^of  tne  FlSwI^^  '^  ^''  ^t°""'  '"^^ 

millions,  and  perhaos  that  exnpnaiuo  L^  ^  p  war,  would  have  amounted  to  many 

have  been  averted.  ^  ^  "'  '"  '"'^  disgraceful  incident  in  our  history  might  have 

revI!irptdrd";\re^g^Snt„f«^^^^^^  that  the  paper  issues  of  the 

The  credit  'of  the  governme'n°  when  U  ^^^tZZC^Tet  ""T  P"^''  *'"«'•'• 
issues  of  assignats  by  an  emission  of  200nnn^nnn  5^ii  '^^*'^"«o»  »"  commence  the 
that  of  the  revolutionary  gTverZent  dur^.^u  1  f  "'  """'  "'°'^"  ^'P''''^'^  ^^^an 
tinned  to  decline  as  the  Lf^s  Inr^aLHri  •»  "^^  e^^tence.  It  would  have  con- 
paper  were  far  in  ^xfeL  of  tKrSr'n;  w^^^^^^^^^  '°^«'  '""^''  of 
some  time  previous  to  the  close  of  the  Jar     ^*'°'^''''"«  requirements  of  the  country  for 

war;;^^uKSbt';tene;S  i^P--  of  a  prolonged 

that  calculation  to  be  right  the  ae-ffreJatP  IT^.n^iflt  ^'  *h*  *™°""*-  Assuming 
continued  till  1818.  wo^  have^^SSed^^  '^''^^?  *'^«  ""  «>««" 

had  maintained  the  public  faith  witrSLdS^Kf^^f"-  l^  '•*«  government 
cent,  which  is  far  belSw  tL  mro'f'lllXTdur    J^^^^  '\T.^' 

been  upwards  of  60.000  000  dollars      .Si.n«ra^.4«j  .     \-  i.        .     .  '°'^'  *°"'d  have 

i»  1818,  wa.  about  22J)00  000  d ol  a?s  T^S^h,  J^B*  """"""^  ?""'  ''""I  "«""=■ 
.axation  ,v„uld  ha.c  wS.,,  o  ,i,e LTof  S?o3Soor.7n'  '""'"'•  '  '«''" 
■ion  of  9,000,000,  emy.hara  i,J|i,Sed  E^a  w^aSri  .,^?r.  """"  '■P,°P'''''- 
•uraof  embargo  and  noo-iotercoune  which  p4li"dlhe  war     Ch         ,\'°"'  """I 

.a£.  w".'  i^di^^  ,'„":  :t;tK.r„v;.T;rd"aLi;rof  ztfi'-""^^ 

It  be  otherwise,  when,  durin.' the  years  ISn  anH  l«M    Vt  How.  indeed,  could 

tion  of  the  commerce  of  the  planting  section  as  might  have  been  expected  l.ad  our  on 
ponents  been  entire  masters  of  that  part  of  the  country.  ^ ^pected  l.ad  our  op- 

«,;»K  n     V'^^^  adverse  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  left  in  18J5  bv  the  war 
~'°'  ''  '"•v  rvuounaDij  uc  csiimaicd  that  an  annual  direct  tax  of 
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58,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  duties  on  imports  of  22,000,000  would  have  been 
as  burdensome  on  the  then  existing  population  of  9,000,000  as  three  times  that  amount 
would  now  be  deemed  to  be  on  the  existing  population  of  19,000,000,  who  are  unques- 
tionably in  a  much  more  prosperous  condition,  economically  considered,  than  were  the 
people  of  these  states  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  1812.  Admitiing,  however,  the 
tax-paying  ability  ofthe  two  periods,  allowing  for  increased  population,  a  tax  of  58,000,000 
dollars",  in  1819,  would  be  as  great  in  1819,  as  123,000,000  dollars  would  in  1843. 

"  A  prolongation  of  the  war  for  three  years  would  have  accumulated  a  debt  requiring 
direct  annual  taxes  of  58,000,000  dollars,  or  123,000,000  dollars.  Now"  says  Mr. 
Lee,  "  we  would  ask  every  reflecting  man  who  takes  into  consideration  the  determined 
resistance  v^hich  has  uniformly  been  mude  to  taxation  on  the  most  moderate  scale,  what 
means  could  have  been  devised  to  persuade  the  nation  to  submit  to  so  enormous  a  tax  as 
would  have  been  required  to  overcome  such  an  emergency  f  It  would  be  presumptuous 
to  attempt  to  answer  such  a  question.  Some  notion,  however,  may,  we  think,  be  formed 
as  to  what  might  probably  be  done  under  such  circumstances,  by  a  reference  to  what  has 
occurred  in  the  matter  of  debts  incurred  by  most  of  the  states  of  the  union. 

"  It  will  be  conceded,  we  suppose,  that  if  ever  a  people  who  have  the  power  of  taxation 
in  their  own  hands,  may  be  expected  to  submit  to  the  payment  of  an  unusual  amount  of 
taxes,  it  must  be  when  their  avails  have  been  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  tax-payers. 
For  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  states,  most  of  whom  have  borrowed  money  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  railroads,  canals,  &c.  Now  what  has  been  their  conduct,  as 
regards  most  of  them,  for  paying  a  tax  which  would  not  be  one  tenth  part  so  burden- 
some as  the  war  debt  in  question.  Some  of  the  borrowing  states  have  repudiated  their 
debts  without  ever  pretending  inability  as  an  excuse  for  their  delinquencies.  Others 
preferring  to  be  shocKcd  at  sddh  a  dishonourable  course  are,  nevertheless,  willing  to  class 
themselves  among  the  non-paying  states.  The  former  (the  repudiators)  are  principally 
in  the  most  chivalrous  sections  of  the  country;  and  uepudiation  may,  perhaps,  he  now 
considered  as  one  of  the  elements  of  their  chivalry."  ^ 

The  foregoing  facts  may  be  disregarded  by  mere  political  adventurers, — and 
by  those  who  aspire  to  the  distinction — generally  dangerous  in  any  country, 
especially  in  a  republic — of  becoming  military  heroes.  Individuals  may 
talk  of  war  in  the  British  Parliament,  they  may  declaim  on  war  in  the  French 
Chamber,  and  they  may  raise  a  bluster  about  war  in  the  American  Congress : 
but  wise  and  good  men  in  America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  will  form  their  con- 
clusions in  accordance  with  the  experience  of  the  past,  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
present.  ITiey  will,  therefore,  act  upon  the  conviction,  that  the  power  of  a 
modern  state  does  not  depend  upon  the  number  of  its  population,  nor  upon  its 
great  extent  of  territory,  but  on  the  soundness  of  its  currency,  and  the  stability 
of  an  abundant  treasury :  the  revenues  for  replenishing  which,  to  be  derived  agree- 
ably to  the  deliberate  and  permanent  consent  of  the  people,  from  taxes  imposed 
upon  sound,  equitable,  and  not  oppressive  principles. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

TAXATION  AND  DEBTS  OF  THE  SEVERAL  STATES. 

Wb  have  in  the  separate  account  of  each  state  given,  with  few  exceptions, 
their  revenues  and  expenditures.    In  regard  to  taxations,  tlic  system  of  one  state 
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,tote  .nd  .  bank  tax,  commBsion  duty,  .„d  tads.     I„  New  Hahm„.» 
In  MA«AC„„s.Tr,  .he  „rdi„,„7  receipt  (e,cl,,.i,e  „f  „oi„  y^^l 

Snr  T  °/  ««»«<*.,«„.)  1„  Bhob.  hcA»D,  which  haa  no  public 

ndirdtd  '  '"T  ^""'C  °°"'"'  """-■'^'-''bonu.e.,  civil  oon,n,i.siona. 
and  dmdend,  „„  bank  .tocka.    Con.kot,.,,™  ha.  no  debt,  and  the  revcnu^ 

On  thearaount  of  sales  nf  nil  n^^A.       ',' 45  cents  per  cent. 

city  of  CharUtot  by  a^v  ve^n  or  T.',."  -"erchandise.  sold  within  the  limru  of  the 
cr^it.  between  the  Istof  ip^riUast  anfth.  l!t''?rT'''i'  Vt  ''^''^''  *"*"  «»''  «' 
amount  of  such  sales  respSvelv  Hr.  Ia  !f^^  fj"",l'  °^  J**^  P'^^^"^  y«^'  °°  *•>« 
or  goods,  wares,  and  S^Sr^Z^^^lZatX^'^''^'^'  '^  ^^^  '"--' 

Stock  in  trade  of  transient  persons  ^^  '^'^^  °"  ***'>'  ^^  *^°"*"- 

All  profit  or  income  arisina  from  the  DursuVtoV  nn,i'i™Jl ■7"u r""- ^  P"  *^^"*' 

or  eraplovment  whether  in  Vi,»  ^"^.P"r*""ot  any  trade,  faculty,  profession,  occupation. 

costs  rScomSl  fees  o  o^rT'T  °^*''1  ^^^'  '^^  P'^^*^  '»  ^^  ^"''^'<^  fr°«n  the 
missions  recS  by  vSue  miters  0^7"'  '"""""  '  ^".'*  °"  **>«  *'"°"»»  "^  ~«>- 
chandise.  or  real  or  ireona^  nr^'r^^  °^^''.'"  P^'^O'^^ending  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
from  taxation  bvtEesZi  ^XI^  commissions :  (Judges  and  other  oflScers  exempt 
employed  h,  the  eduSon  otvS ";„T''- "'"'•  «*=''«?l'n««^«. «"«!  other  teacher 
clerksiheretlSdoSmountto  ipv^^^  ?  anTji  *![  *'"*  salaries  of  banks  or  other 
Buying  or  selling  ^iUs  of  exTang      ils^  noT«  &T  '""'"  --P^^')-^"  -"»«  P-  cent. 

"^i'=f^r°-  ^^^"^-  bSn£-;ithin-ih;^;y:h;;fS/^:S 

Slaves  over  twelve  years  of  ace... •.••.. ..50  cents  percent. 

Slaves  per  head  under  twelve  years  of  aee ,  ^  n     fr."^"^^  ^'"'\'- 

Slaves  working o«,  oremplo/ed?nfhe^diy:wh;y;;;;ie.-;^ideitt^^^^^ 

Slaves,  on  cross  amount  of  sales  at  private  sales 37*  cents  on  evi'rv  ?1S  do^lLt' 

's^;ire':f%tii:-"'"^--^  ^'''^'"  the*cit;:rai[;zrbr'qo 

IrrtwotriT-  "'"." "-^  ^"V""  '^y  one ho;;;:;«iusi;e;f  the  ho«e*:r5  Sa«  ^ct 
;ymrfore7e;;iicr;°ro7d"4^!..^'  -^^  '^---^  doubJc^rt.'m"o;^ 

Every  dog  kept  in  any  lot .■".■.■.■.■'.■ *2  1°  ""  ^"''^ 

Break  waggons '....  £  j°'i*"  ^"*',''- 

Omnibuses,  hacks.  &c .■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■.■; K?  ''"^^''" 

Mcllf^  Jff  8  generally  are  the  same  as  last  year,  tviih"th;"exception'of  real  SS^Tastyear 
40  cents  Salaries  last  vcar  were  liable  when  they  amounted  to  1500  dollare :  tl.isTear  800do»^ 
pays.    Break  waggons  last  year,  fifty  dollars ;  this  year,  twentv-fivo  dollo,.  "_cK/^T«.?"! 
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New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland.  For  full  details 
of  the  taxes  and  expenditure,  &c.,  see  separate  descriptions  of  these  states. 

In  Virginia  the  revenue  Is  derived  from  a  poll  tax  on  slaves,  assessed  taxes 
on  horses,  private  carriages,  four  and  two-wheeled  stage  coaches,  private  sledges 
or  carryalls,  clocks  and  watches,  pianos  and  plate,  licences  to  merchants,  insurance 
offices,  lawyers,  doctors,  keepers  of  houses  of  private  entertainment,  to  exhibitors 
of  shows,  vendors  of  lottery  tickets,  and  to  owners  of  stud  horses.  A  most  in- 
quisitorial system  of  taxation,  no  doubt  j  but  to  which  Virginia  has  honourably 
submitted,  in  order  to  maintain  untarnished  the  invariably  high  character  and 
the  credit  of  the  state. 

North  Carolina  has  no  state  debt,  and  the  revenue  to  meet  the  annual  ex- 
penditure is  raised  within  the  year  chiefly  by  a  direct  tax. 

IoGeoboia:  dollars,    cts. 

Total  amount  received  by  the  state  in  1843      .         .     324,905    29 
Total  amount  expended       ....  .     267,764     II 


PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  OP   EXPENDI- 
TURE. 

CHIEF  SOURCES  OF  INCOME. 

dollan. 
11,900 
4,000 
S0,1150 
93,348 
»J,00» 

dra.    Ota. 
170,339    44 

MUcellanooui  expeniM  of  execaUvet..; 

14,708    33 

Balance  from  194S 

89,374    00 

81,378    00 

Interest  on  atate  debt. 

Whole  amount  of  sta 
Annual  interest  on  i 

ite  debt 
[lis  debt 

•            •            • 

•            • 

dollars. 
.     1,600,000 
95,000 

Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri, 
Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Michigan,  see  separate  accounts  of  each  of  these  states 
for  detuls  of  taxation,  debts,  &c. 

Indiana,  lands  are  taxed,  and  there  is  also  a  poll  tax. 

Arkansas  levies  a  small  state  coloured  tax  and  a  poll  tax. 


state  debts  in  1838-9. 

In  May,  1838,  after  the  passage  of  the  general  banking  law  of  New  York,  authoris- 
ing the  comptroller  to  issue  circulating  bank  notes,  on  a  pledge  of  the  evidences  of  public 
debt  of  the  several  states,  Mr.  Fiagg  sent  a  circular  to  the  finf  o  »l  officer  of  each  state, 
soliciting  information  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  stock  created,  ijvi  y\t<:  of  interest  prid 
when  payable,  the  mode  of  transferring  the  stock,  whether  spe'jHjc  'cr  were  plei .;;  d 
for  the  payment  of  interest,  and  whether  the  interest  in  all  c  ;  :?  ...»  pu.ii  by  the  state. 
Full  answers  were  received  to  these  inquiries  except  in  two  or  three  cases. 

The  following  tables,  founded  on  those  returns,  show  the  total  amount  of  stock 
issued,  and  authorised  to  be  issued,  by  each  of  the  eighteen  states  which  have  resorted 
to  this  mode  of  raising  money.  Where  the  returns  from  the  financial  officer  did  not 
aflford  M  'he  information  which  was  desired,  the  state  laws  have  been  examined  to  ascer- 
tain ihe  vXJ  K.  of  the  authorised  loans.  The  operations  of  many  of  the  states  have  been 
80  exi  i  V  r  And  vzmd,  that  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  get  at  the  precise  amount  of 
stock  'Si?u(r  i  .nit  .uthorised  to  be  issued.  It  is  probable  however,  that  the  aggregate 
amoutii  of  stuck  authorised  by  all  the  states  is  even  greater  than  the  amount  stated  in 
the  tabks. 
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Stock,  the  Object  for  S 'isfuKS^  J;!!:  St:"!:  ^'"'^  ^^'""^"^^  "^^^ 


B  T  A  T  B  8. 


Maine. 


MMnehawtta. 
New  York 


FmniyWuiia  . 


Murylud . 


Year  in 
which  Iiaae 

of  Slock 
commenced. 


h        •  •  • . . 
»        .. .. . 

Virginia 


South  Candiaa . 


Alabama.. 
Louiiiana. 


Teaneiree. 


Kentucky  ■ 


Ohio.... 
Indiana . 


yean. 

IMO 


IM7 
1823 


1831 


1824 


18M 


1820 


1823 


1824 


1833 


1834 


Illinob. 


MiMonri. 


I82£ 
1832 


1831 


1837 


For  what  Oldeet  laraed. 


Innaa  boeyitab,  primary  eehoola. 
bounty  on  wheat,  and  general  ex- 
peaditnre . 


Loan*  to  railnada. 


For  canals. 

For  canal* i.'.'.'.'ir.'.J... 

Loan  to  Hndion  and  Delaware'canai 

Uana  to  railroadu 

To  rirer  navigation .'.'.' 

General  fund  debt 

*»to»»«ock 


For  canals , 

Porrailroade 

For  tumpikea  and  bridges.' 
Miioellaaeoai 7Z... 


Amount  for  each 
Ubjoct. 


Medical  nnirenity. 

Penitentiary 

Tob*ooo  inspection 

For  railroads 

For  canals 

WathiDgtoii  monument., 
Bxpense  of  riots 


For  oanals  and  rirer  aarigatio^., 

For  railroads 7... ,,., 

For  tumpikee \',\] 

For  rerolntionary  debt '.'.'' 

For  war  debt  of  I8U 


Pablic  imnrorements 

To  Mm.  iCandolph ' 

Cincinnati  and  Charleston  railroad! 

To  rebuild  Charleston 

ReTolotionary  debt 

For  banking 

For  railroad ";•;' 


Porbsnkine 

For  railroads '.'.....".*. ', 

New  Orleans  draining  companv. 
Heirs  of  Je«r«ion........  .,.„.' 

Charity  Hospital 

State  bouse 

For  banking 

For  tumpikea 

Railroads  and  turnpike* 

Improving  riTers 


For  banking 

luproTing  rirers  by  locks,  tec.. 
Tampike  and  U'Adam  road*,. 
Railroads 


For  canals. 


For  banking 

For  canals 

For  railroads 

M'Adam  turnpike 
Rirer  navigation , 


For  banking 

For  railroads 

For  canals 

For  payment  of  state  debt. 
For  rirer  naTigatlon 


For  banking. 


Total  carried  forward. 


dollars      ols. 


OHOfS    M 


4;ko,ooo  00 


M8,00«  00 

11,968,074  41 

8M,040  00 

3,787,700  00 

10,000  00 

M«,IU2  43 

Ml,S0O  00 


ia,576,»7  00 

4,964,484  00 

*,a9S,i«t  M 

3,100,787  00 


30,000  00 

97,947  30 

78,000  00 

S,BOO,000  00 

9,700,000  00 

10,000  00 

77,033  43 


S33S,3W  00 

2,1284)00  00 

3M,W)0  00 

24,030  00 

310,000  00 


1,530,000  00 

10,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

2,000,000  00 

193,770  It 


7,800,000    00 
8,000,000    00 


!t2,950,000  00 

300,000  00 

Sn.OOO  00 

10,000  00 

123,000  00 

100,000  00 


3,000,000  00 

118,160  60 

3,73U,«00  00 

300,«U0  00 


2,000,000  00 

2,619,000  00 

2,400,000  OO 

350,009  00 


6,101,000    00 


1,390,000  00 

6,700,000  00 

2,000,OOC  00 

1.150,000  00 

50,000  00 


3,000,000  00 

7,400,000  00 

500,000  00 

100,000  00 

600,000  00 


2,300,000    00 


TOTSL. 


dollan     eta, 

iiifiit  00 

4,M0,000    00 


18,261,406    34 
27,3a«,790    00 

ll,49t,g«0    73 

8,6»,089    00 

5,7M,770    M 
10,8(W,000    00 

S3,735^    00 

7,148^166    66 

7,369,000    00 
6,101,000    00 

11,800,000    00 


11,600,000    00 
2,300,000    00 


Hate 
pergcent. 


percent. 


>k&I.O 


a 

5 
6 
4i.5 
3 
S 
3 

0 
3 

a 

3 

3 

3 

S 
«,« 
3,0 

5 

3 


>.5t.S 

a 
7 

3,0 
6 
3 
3 

8 

S 
5 

3 

0 
3 

6 
8 
3 

3,6 

6.6 

3 

3 

A 
S 
3 
5 


3 
8 
8 
3 

5 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


{centiauctt) 
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Statehznt  of  the  Amo.int  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  issued — corUinued. 


U  T  A  T  B  8. 


Year  in 
«hich  luae 

of  Siook 
commenced. 


UiMUiippi. 
Arkanras  . . 
Michigan..! 


yean. 
''SSI 

1836 
1836 


For  what  Oldect  inned. 


Total  Drought  forward. 
Por  banking. 


For  bankiag. 


C.  Jtmremy  with  Ohio. , 
Inteninl  improvenieut*. 

Loaned  to  raHror^iit 

State  ppoltentiar  r 

Univenit; ^  , 


Amount  for  each 
ryrct. 


titoUara      eta, 
7,000.000    00 


3,400,000    00 


100,000  00 

8.000,000  00 

i«o,ooe  00 

20,000  00 

10n,C!M»  00 


WholL  bmoaDt ,^. 

If  to  the  above  be  adided  the  «moant  deposited  by  tbc  Cnited  State*  in  the 
treaauriea  of  the  lereral  states  for  safe  keeping 


It  make*  £iie  aggregite  debt  of  all  the  states,  eiiatiiig  aad  authorised. 


Total. 


dcUarj      cts. 

7,00.„000    00 
8,000,000    00 


S,I1?,000    00 


170,806,179    33 
28,101,644    97 


198,907,824    31 


Rate 
per  cent. 


per  cent. 
6 


Maine. — The  stock  issued  by  this  state  is  to  be  redeemed  under  the  direction  of  the 
legislature,  by  the  sale  of  public  lands,  from  the  debts  due  to  the  state,  by  taxes,  or  new 
loans,  as  may  be  deemed  e.<(pedient  from  time  to  time.  The  amount  of  notes  due  from 
individuals  to  the  state  (August,  1838)  is  326,721  dollars.  Tlie  whole  amount  of  located 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  is  1,400,000  acres,  valued  at  1,500,000  dollars.  The  un- 
divided lands  belonging  to  Maine  are  estfmated  at  3,011,000  acres,  making  the  total 
number  of  acres  4,41 1,000.  This  total  includes  half  of  the  land  north  of  the  St,  John's 
river,  in  the  King  of  Holland's  award.  The  stock  of  this  state  is  negotiable  and  trans- 
ferable by  the  holder,  and  the  interest  in  all  cases  is  payable  by  the  state.  The  interest 
on  235,000  dollars  is  payable  at  Boston  annually,  and  the  interest  on  the  residue  at  the 
state  treasury,  annually  and  semi-annually  ;  the  stock  bears  interest  at  5,  5|,  and  6  per 
cent.  The  value  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  state  in  1830  was  28,807,687  dollars 
24  cents. 

New  Hampshire:  has  issued  no  stock. 

Vermont. — ^The  state  has  issued  no  stock,  and  has  no  state  debt. 

Connecticut. — ^This  state  has  issued  no  stock  or  bills  of  credit  since  ;he  revolutionary 
war. 

Rhode  Isi  anu. — This  state  has  issued  no  stock,  and  has  no  debt. 

Massachusetts. — Interest  on  two  millions  of  stock  payable  in  London  by  the  rail- 
road corporation,  in  whose  favour  the  stock  is  created ;  the  interest  on  the  rest  is  pay- 
able at  the  state  treasury,  the  several  corporations  reimbursing  the  treasury  for  the  in- 
terest so  paid  out.  The  scrip  in  all  cases  is  made  payable  to  bearer,  and  no  form  is 
necessary  in  transferring  the  same.  The  real  and  personal  property  within  the  state  is 
208,360,407  dollars. 

New  York. — This  state  commenced  issuing  stock  in  1817,  for  the  construction  of 
the  Erie  nnd  Champlain  canals.  The  sum  of  600,000  dollars  was  issued  prior  to  1820. 
The  law  of  1817  created  a  board  of  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund,  consisting  of  the 
state  officers,  and  placed  under  the  management  of  the  board  specific  revenues,  which 
were  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  money  borrowed.  There  has  been  derived  from  the 
auxil'ary  funds,  thus  set  apart  since  the  first  organiziMion  of  the  canal  fund,  the  sum  of 
5  ''^4,761  dollars,  which  exceeds,  by  276,000  dollars,  the  whole  amount  paid  for  interest 
on  all  the  money  borrowed  for  the  Erie  and  Champlain  canals  for  21  years,  from  1817 
to  1838.  From  1821  to  1838  these  two  canals  have  yielded  in  tolls  15,088,375  dollars 
97  cents.  The  result  is,  that  the  whole  of  the  original  debt  is  provided  for,  and,  except 
about  two  millions  and  a  quarter,  has  been  paid  off,  and  the  stock  cancelled.  The  laws 
authorising  money  to  be  borrowed  previous  to  1825  contained  the  following  provision, 
viz.  :  "  That  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  commissioners  of  the  canal  fund  to  make  loans 
under  this  act  beyond  such  amounts  us,  for  the  paynoent  uf  the  interest  thereof,  tiie 
viiiiui  luuU,  ul  the  liuie,  tthuU  bu  decnit'd  umple  und  suiiicienl." 
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.    The  stocks  issued  by  the  state  of  TVr«a,  v    i  '      ' 

either  by  the  owner  in  person  or  by  a^owe^nf  '.?  ^^^^'^^^We  in  the  city  of  New  York 
ces  to  be  produced  w'Len  the  traLf/rTriade  "°"''-     '''"  ''"e'"«'  c-tificat:J„tl 

^5^;tp:;^r^-srrsu^^ 

dends  on  turnpike  and  bridge  stock  auct  on  d-S'  T'  ""T^  *»^  ™»«>ad  tolls,  diW- 
and  levies,  tax  on  personal  properU  andlchp-  !  '  wl"'"™'  '"^eritances,  county  rates 
the  above  sources  i^  not  sufficient  fo?  the  ZtlS'.f^^-''''^'  ^^^  '«^«""«  «"«ng  fram 

to  be  made,  direct  also  that  the  governor  shafi  T»«  *«='«  of  assembly,  directing  the  loans 
wealth,  and  such  fund  or  fundfas  h!L  -        ^""T  °"  *'»«  "«dit  of  the  com  non 
punctual  payment  of  the  interest  Tnd  the, -^"k'  °'  ''^'"  "»«  <='eated.  for  secur^i Te" 

p.ov.<le.  that  tl,.  Mate  tre..u,e,Su  e".™  5i  il",.™:"''  ?^''  '"  ""•»»  P"'""  «« 
•ft«  accrue,  and  that  »l,ich  has  accraedlii™  ,h???  °!  'I"  ^'*"  «™l'  ">•'  'h""  here- 
in cmn  or  it. equivalent  iu  current  brk1„Z',;''L'j'°'  ^f\'-J^^J-  '»  l>=  P«i<l  either 

3  ddlars  per  acre,  male  slaves  at  the  h Ihest^OO  d2r  ''J  '/'"'',  '°  ^'^  P"*  ^o^"  ** 
y,RG,NM._The  interest  on  the  stock  iled  hvt  •  •  -""^''V^'^^  dollars  each, 
at  the  treasury.  i„  gold  or  silver.  Th?profits  of Thl  '  ""  "  P^^*'''*  semi-annually 
•s  .ssued  are  piedged  for  the  payment  of  interps^l-?  ""P''«^«'»«nt8  ^r  which  the  stoct 
general  revenues  Sf  .he  commLCalth  a-^  1^1?^^'^"' ^  '"^'^'''  "^''^"''^y'  "'« 

The  aggregate  valuation  of  the  real  nroD.r.vnf Vl     f  P*?""^"'  °*  *''«  '"t««8t. 
dollars;  and  now.   probably,   300,000  do  Urs^Th.l     ?'"' '"  '?  18,  was  206,893,978 
personal  property.  ''  """'"""  dollars.     There  is  no  mode  of  ascertaining  the 

e^.,,^.°il^''"  ^'"^o^'NA— The  faith  of  the  «»ni«  «n,J  .k .-._.    ,  ..     .      .     .  . 

YOUu.  u_aroiii,u,Hnd  the  annual  dividends  thp7pnf'"o,T'i'"7''Tr"'  ^"^  '^^"'^  "'"'^^  "ate  of 
dollars,  issued  from  1822  to  fsS^  T„d1^^^\^„^?;„?|'?'!f  ^'^"?''«  P«y 

And  the  annual  l.vidends  have  been  formed  into  a 
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sinking  fund  for  that  purpose,  and  at  this  time  (October,  1838),  amount  to  upwards  of 
800,000  dollars,  so  that  the  six  per  cents,  redeemable  in  1840,  has  been  paid.    The 
interest  on  2,000,000  dollars,  to  be  loaned  to  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston 
railroad,  is  payable  semi-annually  in  London.     The  2,000,000  dollars  for  rebuilding  a 
part  of  Charleston,  is  to  be  loaned  to  individuals,  and  the  stock  to  be  reimbursed  from 
the  mortgages  of  individuals.     The  interest  on  the  state  stock  is  payable  semi-annually 
in  London. 
Valuation  of  property,  200,000,000  dollars. 
Ohio. — The  interest  on  the  stock  of  this  state  is  payable  in  New  York,  where  the 
stock  is  transferable.     Auxiliary  funds  are  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  and 
in  case  of  a  deficiency  therein,   it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  auditor  of  stale  to  levy  an 
adequate  amount  by  direct  taxation.     The  loans  were  invariably  made  on  pledges  of 
specific  revenues  for  the  payment  of  both  principal  and  interest. 

The  state  of  Ohio,  at  the  commencement  of  its  loans,  organised  a  system  of  finance 
on  a  firm  foundation,  providing  by  direct  taxation  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  and 
the  ultimate  redemption  of  the  principal.  In  1837,  after  the  suspension  of  specie 
payments,  Ohio  paid  the  interest  on  its  debts  in  New  York  city  paper,  at  the  rate  of  109 
dollars  for  each  100  dollars  of  interest. 
Aggregate  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property,  110,000,000  dollars. 
Kentucky. — This  state,  in  all  cases,  pays  the  interest  on  her  own  stocks.  Auxiliary 
funds  are  set  apart  for  the  payment  of  the  interest ;  but  if  these  funds  should  prove 
insufficient,  the  state  is  bound  to  resort  to  direct  taxes.  In  1836,  the  legislature 
established  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  debt ;  to  which  fund  is  appropriated 
bonuses  and  dividends  on  bank  stock,  premiums  on  scrip,  state  dividends  m  turnpike 
stock  and  all  internal  improvements,  profits  of  the  commonwealth's  bank,  proceeds  of 
state  stock  in  the  old  bank  of  Kbiitucky,  and  the  excess  in  the  treasury  over  10,000 
dollars  of  each  year. 

Illinois. — In  addition  to  the  usual  pledge  uf  the  faith  of  the  state,  lands,  revenues, 
&c.,  there  is  specifically  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the  canal  bonds,  the  lands 
granted  by  the  general  government  to  aid  in  constructing  the  canal ;  the  estimate  of 
which  is  equal  to  the  whole  cost  of  the  canal.  There  is  also  pledged  for  the  interest  and 
final  redemption  of  the  bank  bonds,  the  dividends  and  the  stock  owned  by  the  state  in 
the  banks,  which  amounts  to  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  more  than  the  amount  of 
these  bonds.     This  is  a  non-paying  state. 

Indiana. — The  canal  lands  granted  to  the  state  by  the  general  government  on  the 
Wabash  river,  are  pledged  for  the  payment  of  the  loans  made  on  account  of  the  Wabash 
canal.    This  is  a  non-paying  state. 

Aggregate  valuation  m  1837,  estimated  at  95,000,000  dollars. 
Louisiana. — ^The  interest  on  the  state  bonds  was  paid  bv  the  respective  baaks  to  which 
they  were  originally  issued.  The  interest  on  other  state  stocks  to  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys 
in  the  treasury. 

Consolidation  Association. — These  bonds  were  guaranteed  by  mortgages  on  real 
productive  property,  amounting  to  3,000,000  dollars.  No  stockholder  to  borrow 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  on  his  stock,  and  this  amount  to  be  returned  by  yearly  instalments 
to  meet  the  payment  of  the  bonds  by  the  bank.  The  state  for  its  guarantee  was  consi- 
dered as  stockholder  for  1,000,000  dollars,  and  on  the  payment  of  the  bonds  will 
divide  accordingly  with  tk  e  stockholders.  Dividends  to  be  only  declared  as  the  bonds 
were  paid,  and  in  the  same  proportion.  The  profits,  until  then,  to  be  retained  as  a  sink- 
ing fund  to  meet  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.    This  bank  has  failed. 

The  Union  Bank  has  bonds  to  the  amount  of  7,000,000  dollars,  and  is  con- 
ducted on  similar  principles  as  the  above.  The  original  guarantee  on  mortgages  of  pro- 
ductive property  is  8,000,000  dollars.  The  state  for  its  guorantee  was  to  receive  one-sixth 
of  the  nett  proceeds. 

The  Citizens'  Bank  received  loans  to  the  amount  of  8,000,000  dollar!*,  and  was 
authorised  to  demand  4,000,000  dollars,  more.  The  guarantee  is  on  14,000,000  dollars 
of  mortgages  on  real  productive  property.     The  state  was  to  hold  one-sixth  of  the  nctt 
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profits,  which  were  onlv  tn  h^  a-  -j  ^ 

ARKANSAS  has  issued  3  000  onn  ri«ii      u     ,  ■ 

nonjjaying  state.  ''"°''^°°  ^°"«"  bonds  to  two  banks  in  that  state.    This  is  a 

The  interest  on  100,000  dollars  issued  to  nffu'^''"'"^^  ^V  P'^dge  of  the  foadsA?/ 
Ohio  was  to  be  paid  by  a  d ir'ct Z  p..?  m?1  ''"  expenses  of  ?he  controversJ  w^^h 
.     North  CAHouNA.lThirsJate  has  iT     '^.'"^^  '*"'^'"''  «  non-pavinJS  ^  ^'^^ 

""£ESsL^3^.^*s,-j  sate  -  ts 


New  York 

PennsrlranU, . 
Haaiehuiptts. 

Maine 

MiryUnd 

Virglnta 

South  Ciroliua. 

Ohio 

Kentncky 

Illiooii... 

Indiio* 

TenDOMee 

Alabama 

MiMouri 

Miuinlppi 

Louiaiana 

Arkanaat 

Michigan........ 


57,947 
1,030,000 
l,MO,000 


100,000 

i.sob,ooo 


dollan^ 

i.eit,ooo 

6.300,000 


S70,689 

469,000 

310,000 

4,400,000 


Total. 


dollara. 
i«.«04,979 
16,130,003 

U4,976 

4.110,311 

686,100 

1.701,000 

600,000 
1,890,000 

SOO.OM 
2,300,000 

3,000,000 
7,339,000 


dollarK. 
12,329,388 
3,166,787 
4,290,000 

6,648,033 
4,132,700 
4,000,000 

7,M9,000 
11.000,000 
10,000,000 
6,648,000 
8,800,000 
*,M0,000 
3,000,000 
■  4,000,000 
3,000,000 
3.340,000 


dollar*. 
22,931,048 
37.306,790 
4,290,000 
334,976 
11.492,980 
6.319,0«0 
^S60,000 
6,101,000 
7,368,000 
11,000,000 
11,890,000 
7,148,000 
10,800,000 
2.300,000 
7,000,000 
13,733,000 
3,000,000 
8,340,000 


•  Nearly  all 

Hence,  state  after  state,  as  its  credit  foil  <.„^  »i 
necessary  approached,  became  di  nquent      i  ?  P"'"'  "'  "^''^  *""»'«»  became 
position  of  taxes;  and  in  others,  a    ^  Pe'nnsvlian  I'  '",''^'"«  ^««f.  "i'rank  from  the  im- 
became  inoperative  by  the  force  of  public  opS      In  fl       '^''^''^''^  P"^^^'^'  they 
created  for  the  supnlj  of  bank  caoiial    L  r»?i  a  .-''"I®  «'«'"  where  the  debts  werJ 

the  interest  to  ceaSi.Ld  T  umKoavml  r'/^"^  ^^fid^Hon  of  the  banks  caS 
assets,  backed  by  the  responsibility  wtcUnXtax^^^^^^^    T"  ^bV«'"«  «f  the  banks' 
where  two  banks  have  failed  (the  CaS  arS>' ,SS    ?"  V^'  ^a'^  in  Louisiana, 
loaned  Us  credit  to  the  extent  of  9,568^88  doUarsThi'  •  7  ""^"'^  "V""'*  '^^  «'«'« 
has  announced  will  not  be  paid.  ^"*  '"*"«»'  on  this  the  governor 
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DwTS  of  An  St«tes,  with  their  Revenue  «iid  Expenditure  for  ordinary  Purnosei,  for 

1844. 


f  T  A  y  K  s. 

I^uiaiM*. 

Aitbuaa. 

Arkuitan 

TeniMUM 

KenM^y 

Oe'irfim 

Boath  CaroIiDa. 

MiMoiiri 

biinois 

Indiuia 

Ohio 

Maryland 

Maine 

Mar^aehmmta 

New  York 

PMnsylTania 

MieliiEan 

Vfarytnia 

MlHiiippi 

Florida. 

Total 

Uni'oil  Statrs  GnTernment 


Pi>«i^  Debt, 


dolUn, 

i,600,OM 

9,S3S,US 

3,000,000 

3,200,416 

4,(60,000 

1,723,138 

3,18S,993 

92S,161 

11,434,669 

12,218,000 

ir,0a8,683 

15,094,334 

1,590,921 

1,092,330 

26,348,412 

36,230,493 

3,171,30» 

5,968,047 

2,500,000 

3,900,000 


104,319,082 
19,076,188 


In^lreot  Debt. 


dollxra. 

15,350,000 

4,200,000 


1&0,< 


3^70,200 

2,227,600 

2,248,069 

92,401 

141,166 
6,930,000 
1,920,000 
4,433,373 

905.783 
1,392,884 
6,009,000 

050,000 


Tot*  I,. 


dollars. 

16,850,000 

13,432,536 

3,500,000 

3,260,416 

4,410,000 

1,723,138 

3,182,99!: 

922,961 

14,633.860 

14,443,600 

18,276,731 

1M86,785 

1,732,097 

7,272i3S0 

28,268,412 

40,703,866 

4,077,177 

7,360,032 

IfiQOfiOO 

4^50,000 


40,460,378 


212,700,090 
19,076,188 


Rerenue. 


dxllari. 
072,177 
243,630 
288,415 
271,823 
392,422 
307,017 
306,831 
217,(54 
145,645 
41,000 
277,157 
272,118 
368,090 
447,736 
795,051 

l,U7,«40 

403,824 

810,366 

130,000 

98,000 


7,979,317 
30,381,700 


Espeoditura. 


dollars. 
616,684 
120,098 
163,005 
261,416 
366,879 
205,a99 
347,704 
193,807 
190,000 
96,017 
lM,3r« 
490,000 
289,087 
462,844 

1,003,753 
838,313 
436,189 
884,293 
)40,0«0 
100,000 


7,590.484 
32,936,827 


It  is  stated  in  the  Merchants'  Magazine  for  July,  )846 : 

"  The  affairs  of  Illinois  next  present  ihemselves  in  a  favourable  tr^in.  We  have,  in 
former  numbers,  alluded  to  the  position  pf  the  canal  law,  authorising  the  borrowing  of 
1,600,000  dollars  to  complete  the  great  canal,  on  pledge  of  that  work,  and  the  lands 
belonging  to  it.  After  a  long  period  of  delay,  the  bondholders  here,  and  in  Europe, 
have  finally  subscribed  the  whole  amount,  on  condition  that  the  stale  pays,  by  a  small 
tax,  part  of  the  interest  on  the  whole  debt.  Simultaneously  with  this  agreement,  a  bill 
has  bfsen  introduced  into  the  Illinois  legislature,  levying  a  tax  for  the  payment  of  1  per 
cent  on  the  whole  debt,  with  the  exception  of  the  bonds  known  as  the  '  M'Alister  and 
Stebbins  bonds  ;'  the  first  payment  to  take  place  on  the  1st  of  July,  1846,  and  to  be 
continued  thereafter.  This  law  is  that  which  is  required  to  perfect  the  arrangement  with 
the  bondholders;  apd  as  soon  as  it  is  approved,  the  board  of  trustees  will  be  appointed 
— one  by  the  •  Boston  committee,'  on  behalf  of  the  London  creditors  ;  one  by  the  New 
York  creditors,  and  one  by  the  governor.  The  cost  of  that  magnificent  work,  the  great 
canal,  when  finished,  will  be  as  follows : — 

dollar*. 

Sum  actually  dUbonad 3,030,248 

liabilitiaa  or  the  canal 1,063,945 

Coiitof  tbe  canal  at  this  time 6,103,193 

SniD  required  to  complete  it. 1,600,000 

Coat  when  complete,  under  the  new  law 7,703,103 

"The  present  debtor  the  canal  is  composed  as  follows  : — 

dira.    eta. 

Scrip  and  intereat  to  December  lit,  1844 11,046  57 

Debt  not  bearinf  inteieit 01,678  70 

Ninety  day  cbecka  aiG  oo 

Due  oontnctora 86,092  37 

Damagaa  on  piivate  property 23,587  9t 

Scrip  ianied  by  Uoreroor  Ford,  iu  payment  to  damafca  con- 
tractor   226,363  72 

iBtereit  due  upon  the  aame  to  Noreuber  lat,  1844 14,000  00 

Total 068,675^ 

••  The  completion  of  this  work  will  add  to  the  resources  of  the  people  of  Illinois, 
while  the  sale  of  the  lands  along  its  border  will  more  than  discharge  the  debt  incurred 
for  its  completion,  and  leave  the  nett  revenues  of  the  noble  avenue  to  discharge  the  im- 
provement debt,  and  ultimately  relieve  the  people  from  taxation. 

"  Indiana,  during  the  past  session,  has  dune  nothing  towards  paying  her  debts.  The 
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ler. 


S  T  A  T  B 


I*  A  P  E  R. 


Sorip 


luucd. 


dnilan. 
oog.geo 

1. 300,000 

7as,«Mo 


R(deeiii«<>. 

«4,sao 

87«.e6» 
»I0,73B 


OuMindiiig 
Wot,  lit,  latt. 

dolliii^. 
MB,4tO 
633,7SS 
SI  1,910 


intimation  wa,  SeVrirt^rdell^'^r  ^"-^'"^  '^'^^^  4  and'  by'S 
pointment  attending  the  discovery  of  tw!  tr  ol,  ^P*""  ''®"*  ^"^  to  them.  The  ditert 

tT^m'Sf  H  .  ^'"^^  "  ^-'  'S  doubt.  hSte^vHIu^^^^^^  "Tk^-^  movement  a  X" 

being  constituted  the  canital  of  E-      ®  "^^fPonsible  was  borrowed  for  the  nnrn„.J    i 

property  banks,  from  Se'tde  ofThJrr'or:;:.'  ?""   t?T  '"'"''«  *«"  wK  e7a Ued 

°  ^  J?"H  ««d  the  stockholder  we^e  refSSTd.  ^' •'  ''°"^'  ''^  ^"^^  "^^^^^  ^'re  issued 

LoSdon  '   tV""""'!,  ^^^  '•^"d''  wSe  tC?nLedTtrrr'^'^''P'«"»»tioS 

ple3grofth?L^^a1^r?L''S^^^ 

to  make  «gular  difS'ts.     All't'e  :  tSturn"  Tft^V"^  billCrnd'/Sei'dTlrs 
men  s  have  done  nothing  towards  're  'vte„To7  fh  '^  ^i'^^T'  »"«*  ^''^  slate  goC! 
great  measure,  upon  whit  can  be  reauLlTrom  1  n:one«v" 'h  7^'^^  "u'"l*  '«P«"^'  '"  » 
It  IS.  however,  very  aoDaront  H.at  »i,»       •  *"^  P'operty  held  by  the  banks 

payments  is  r^P'dly  m'olTZV^S ZZlVSZ^^^^^^  of  alf  these ^sSs  to  their 
parent  among  European  capitaiis  s  *o  renew  £  ro„^-  '"1  ^^'  '^'  ^reat  desire  Z 
they  can  receive  any  encouragement  to  do^o  Til  ■^Jf'"'^"  f "^  'nvestments.  whenevS 
«/f™/;'"»t'e  evidence  of  ihisfand  ev  nces  a leaT'lin  '"*'''u*?  ""«  "'"'^  "^  ""«ois  i, 
on84I,  when  an  agent  of  the  United  States  ffSl  5  ^'  '"  P"^''°  °P'"'«"  ''^O'"  the  fall 
a  few  millions  in  Europe.     Tliat  |'°™%'^<*«™' government  in  vain  sbught  to  borrm» 

p;id.  principal  and  inte'rtn.^'    ^a  "noThotirr"  r*!''  ''  ''"'"^""^  bfs'sS^eere: 
h tates  was  not  good  for  the  loan  ;  but  f  om  theTdlaZt  .K^  supposition,  that  the  United 

theauthoriUe.  of  .hell    it!«        '^•"»Y'™"»  ""W  bo  p«di  a„d,  from 
«r  .™.  even  -^^Z J^^ ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  -- 

"vviTc  uu  liiu  suoject :— 
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••Of  the  non-paying  atate*,"  says  Mr.  Lee,  "there  is  one  which  cannot  furnish  the 
slightest  excuse  on  the  score  of  pecuniary  inability  for  the  injustice  done  its  creditors. 
Its  improvements,  for  which  the  debt  of  40,000,000  dollars  was  incurred,  are  estimated 
to  be  worth  20,000,000  dollars.  We  will  assume  their  value  at  16,000,000  dollars,  which 
they  probably  would  sell  for.  This  state  has  been  valued  at  from  12,000,000,000  to 
14,000,000,000  dollars.  If  we  reduce  it  to  800,000,000  dollars,  then  a  tax  of  one-fifth 
of  one  per  cent  on  its  amount  would  pay  the  annually  accruing  interest,  while  a  tax 
of  one  half  per  cent  would,  in  about  five  years,  clear  ofF  the  interest  and  principal.  This 
IS  not  so  great  a  burden  as  is  borne  by  South  Carolina  to  meet  the  interest  on  her  debt; 
and  yet  the  voice  of  repudiation  or  non-payment  has  never  been  heard  within  her 
borders,  and,  we  will  venture  to  say,  never  will  be  uttered  there  without  being  met  with 
a  sentiment  of  universal  reproof  and  reprobation.  She  is  governed  by  men  of  more  en- 
lightened views  and  higher  sentiments  than  have  been  evinced  of  late  years,  not  by  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  but  by  their  rulers,  who  have  not  had  the  courage  or  the  honesty 
to  tax  their  constituents,  even  for  the  promotion  of  their  best  interests,  and  the  salvation 
of  the  character  of  the  state,  both  of  which,  as  it  would  appear  by  thei-  conduct,  they 
would  see  sacrificed  rather  than  risk  the  loss  of  their  popularity,  and  their  pecuniary 
support.  There  is  no  want  of  able  and  high-minded  men  in  Pennsylvania,  but  they 
seldom  have  had  a  political  ascendancy,  while  South  Carolina,  which  ever  of  the  two 
great  parties  may  prevail,  is  generally  governed,  not  by  demagogues,  but  by  her  ablest 
and  best  men." 

Mr.  Lee  then  proceeds  to  remark  upon  the  chief  cause  of  non-delinquency  in 
the  latter  state : 

"  The  right  of  suffrage  ih  Carolina  is  confined  within  much  narrower  limits  than  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  though  that  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  democratic  theories  current 
in  the  country,  its  practical  effects  have  proved  to  be  salutary  as  far  as  the  restrainng 
principle  has  been  brought  into  action.     In  Pennsylvania,  or  elsewhere,  the  great  mass 
of  citizens  are  sincerely  desirous  of  electing  the  person  best  qualified  to  govern  them ; 
but,  in  common  with  the  majority  of  electors  in  mof.  of  the  states,  they  cannot  distiin- 
guish  between  the  professed  friends  of  the  people  and  their  reed  friends.     Had  it  been 
otherwise  in  Pennsylvania,  her  debt  would  never  have  reached  half  its  present  amount; 
nor  would  there  have  been  a  default  in  the  payment  of  their  debts.   Whenever  the  Penn- 
sylyanian  legislature  is  composed  of  men  of  sufficient  intelligence  and  integrity  to  do 
their  duty,  there  will  be  no  availing  opposition  to  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  state 
debt,  on  the  part  of  their  constituents,  who,  if  less  intelligent  than  the  men  who  have 
ruled   that  state  the  past  ten  or  twenty  years,  are,  it  is  generally  believed,  superior  to 
them  in  point  of  honesty.     That  such  is  the  case  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  numerous  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  legislature  praying  that  due  provision 
might  be  made  by  the  imposition  of  taxes  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  state 
debt.      But  while  there  has  been  money  enough  in  the  treasury  to  pay  the  wages  of  these 
political  operatives,  or  that  portion    of  them    who  are   the    '  exclusive  friends  of  the 
people,'  it  would  seem,  by  their  conduct,  that  they  were  either  indifferent  or  averse  to 
the  adoption  of  such  measures  as  were  deemed   necessary,  by  their  more  worthy  asso- 
ciates, for  the  maintenance  of  the  honour  and  character  of  their  state.     This  populous 
and  prosperous  commonwealth,  termed  the  '  Key-stone  State'  has  been  placod  to  great 
disadvantage  from  the  low  character  of  the  majority  of  her  rulers,  rather  than  from  the 
dishonesty  of  the  mass  of  her  citizens.  It  is  their  misfortune,  as  it  is  that  of  the  people  of 
other  states,  to  be  imposed  upon  by  political  demagogues,  to  whose  unworthy  hands  have 
been  confided  the  governing  power. 

•*  If  the  economical  and  financial  concerns  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  under  the  control 
of  persons  of  as  much  intelligence  and  character  as  have  usually  been  exhibited  in 
such  matters  by  those  who  have  ruled  over  some  of  the  best  governed  slates ;  for  in- 
stance, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas  in  the  south,  Kentucky  and  Ohio  in  the  west.  New 
York  and  some  of  the  New  England  states  in  the  east.  If  Pennsylvania  were  under  tlie 
guidance  of  a  class  of  public  men  corresponding  in  ability  and  character  to  the  majority 
of  the  rulers  of  the  states  in  question,  there  could  be  no  insuperable  diffictiUy  iii  proviilinir 
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rL?r' •*''''*  *^^'*"«°'he"  not  80  heavilv^nJ^^^^^  ^°'  instance,  the  state 

we  hope,  the  honesty  of  a  great  „!  hv  T  "''  °'  P'^''"^  '^P""""^  »"<!> 
Pennsylvania  so  far  into  LTlZZV^^  '*  "^''  '""^^'  '»^«  —  «^ 
February,  1845.  operation,  that  the  interest  of  the  debt  was  paid  in 

"  We  admit,"  continues  Mr  1j>t>  "  tk»*  •    .l 
indebted  sutes,  there  has  been  a  great  bacCrd'  "'*'•'  °''  ^^^  ^°'^>  »»d  other  heavily 
cituens  have  finally  submitted  to  if  rather  than  I^T  '"  '^''''''e  ^  taxation,  but  theij 
honest  disregard  to  the  credit  and  c  'aracte?  of  .h  ■'"^?'^^  ^^  "  f°°''»''  «»  *«"  i  dfs- 
with  a  determination  not  to  allow  thlL       i   ^^"  ''""^*  5  accompanied,  it  is  honed 
erection  of  public  works.  wl^cheafaLvIh!    ^rT'"^  *«  contract  deb,  fJrTlfe 

"""'k  Si''"'  ^"""^y  i"d^vTuattrn%ttr '"  ^"'^  "^"^^^^  -^^  "44- 

rai.roar«7tL"^5nS^^^^^^^^^  vi...  that  of  building  canals  ■ 

been,  and  probably  would  have  been   hunrn'  ^^  ^f""  ^^'^'^  "P"".  there  mtht  have 
f-,.Sicious  and  ""P^-Sv:--- ^T  ^  ^^  ^^^ 

unde;i;gSnT,;?'r^^^^^^^^^  -inced  by  the  nation,  even  whe„' 

any  considerable  amount  of  taxuti^n^'  U  ^must  be  l'^  '"'''''  *°  ''''''  '^'  imposition  of 
upon  .hem  have  been  disbursed,  or  a  re  to  be  disbLiTV"  ?'■"'  "^'^  »''«  «»'"''  'evied 
stanco,  as  m  the  construction  of  pubUc  works  of?r.;  '^"'."'"^  '^'''^^  benefit  ;_for  in- 
tend  to  the  promotion  of  individual  ntrrestrg^""'^;/-'"!^'''  "'""y'  ««d  which 
found  extremely  difficult  to  impose  ITxes  tu,.,?.  '""^^ '"^f' instances  it  has  been 
there  has  Seen  but  little  difficulty  in  obtZtfZ  th^^'l  T  "^"""'•2''  «''*««^^ 
debt,  whenever  it  suited  the  views  and  interests  n^fk-^°^>' ■•'''''"''' '"'^'^^^^^ 
most  part,  not  belonging  to  the  class  TtaTZel  T"  T''"''''  ^"^^"'>  «'*«•/«'•  the 
pecumary  consequences  of  sinking  thisums  Kw  "%? '"  "'^^'''^  indifferent  to  the 
unproductive  works  of  improvement.  ""'^  '"  ^U-conceived,  ill-managed,  and 

^o^^;^':^:S;^^X  inLrrs^tf  r^-"^'  ^"•^— --  ^^  ^he 

country,  as  m  1812,  1813,  and  1814,^;a    in  a  staJe  of  H^-     '!!  ''"'i'^'  ""^»  ^^^^  '^e 
rnptcy.     A  reference  to  authentic    om-es  showl  tL,  T'''^'\''"^'"^  *°  utter  bank- 
pvernment  down  to  this  period  of  timTtheentirrU'/'r™  ""  o-'Pnisation  of  the 
taxation  is  but  34,99.5,330  dollars     "f 'this  sS  n  l  dl^.n'^  '"'°"V^  ^"'^«<1  f™-"  direct 
our  national  existence,  it  dwindles  down  to  theTn   mifilf  .''"''"^  ^^^  '^'"'^  '"""^  y^«>-»  of 
dollars.  The  total  amount  of  direct  taxe   col  ected  n  Sv  fl  ^'"^»'  T^""*  "^  648.062 
I'as,  for  „.ost  of  .he  time,  been  undisturbedTv  JL  ^  ?     ^T"'  '^^°™  «  "*"«"  *hich 
amount  of  the  .axes  now  annually  lev   d  on  the  L^p   'o/  th?TT' >  ".  r-^^'^"'**  "^  ^^e 
Bmain  about  seven-eighths  of  which  is  borne  K!         .    ^^'l^^  Kmgdom  of  Great 
contamingby  the  enumeration  of  184     a  Zulatl  T^  \°^  England  and  Scotland, 
States  are  now  supposed  to  contain      Tl,r,^P"°?  fmewhat  less  than  these  United 
i"  1841.  1842,  abSEt  249  SoO^SlllIrr  l^^el^l^t  ^'^^'  ^'"l^°™  hasavera^Id: 
8»m  ;  yet  tmnarchists  as  they  are  andrnJl    expenses  have  somewhat  exceeded  Iha 
cratic  confederation  in  paTrZl'Z^ZZTv^^^^^^^^  P''P''  ^^  '^^  *-"- 

Aa*  not  had  utterance  amongst  them       And  far  Zl  ^  '■'^«/'«'""'  ""'^  non-payment 
-  ex-President  Jackson  has^^told  u^ '  J"ot{''Lt  ^/Z  l!-.^^;!-'  ^-'!-' 
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and,  among  them,  that  system  of  representative  government  which  hat  enabled  us  to 
preserve  and  to  improve  them,' — in  that  nation  so  justly  praised  for  its  firmness  of  prin- 
ciple, and  its  severely  tried  integrity,  we  hope  and  trust  that  the  doctrines  of  repudia- 
tion and  non-payment  will  never  be  heard,  however  popular  and  current  they  now  are, 
and  may  continue  to  be,  among  some  portion  of  their  degenerate,  dishonest,  disgraced, 
and  despised  descendants  in  this  country  ;  for,  should  principles  so  fatal  in  their  ten- 
dencies to  all  government  become  prevalent  in  that  country,  and  othe:-  well-governed 
countries,  the  nations  in  the  old  world,  who,  since  the  fall  of  Buonaparte  have  advanced 
rapidly  in  the  improvement  of  their  institutions,  would  be,  as  we  have  been  of  late  years, 
on  the  downward  road  of  political  demoralisation  and  political  perdition. 

"  Let  those  persons,  however,  who  condemn  this  nation  (ihe  United  States)  for  the 
folly  and  dishonesty  of  a  portion  of  them,  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  governed  on  the 
UNIVERSAL  suFFBAGE  PRINCIPLE,  by  the  Operation  of  which  the  most  ignorant,  irrespon- 
sible, worthless,  and  depraved  individual  has  as  much  political  weight  in  the  selection  of 
its  rulers  as  the  wisest  and  best  man  in  the  country ;  and  that,  in  fact,  such  are  the  prac- 
tical workings  of  that  principle,  as  to  throw  the  effective  power  of  appointment  of  the 
administrators  of  the  ifeneral  government,  and  the  state  governments,  into  the  hands  of 
the  worst  portion  of  the  electors." 

Mr.  Lee  then  proceeds  by  observing  that — 

"  If  the  rulers  of  England  and  France  were  selected  on  such  principles,  and  made 
dependent  on  such  constituents,  the  doctrines  of  repudiation  and  nonpayment  might  be 
as  current  and  as  popular  among  them,  as  they  have  been  for  some  years  past,  and  still 
are,  in  some  of  these  twenty-six  democratic  republics,  whose  citizens  make  as  high  pre- 
tensions to  intelligence,  good  faith,  honour,  and  integrity,  as  any  nation  within  the  circle 
of  civilisation. 

"In  respect  to  political  morality,  like  many  other  abstract  qualities,  it  is  local  and 
conventional.  Repudiation  of  debts,  for  instance,  though  considered  as  immoral  in  some 
political  communities,  is  not  everywhere  so  viewed. 

"  '  The  people  of  the  state  of  Mississippi,'  srys  their  governor,  'are  brave,  generous, 
and  just,  yet  jealous  of  their  rights  and  honour,  both  personal  and  political.  They  dare 
to  do  any  thing  that  is  right  and  just;  therefore  they  have,  without  sordid  and  avaricious 
influence,  dared  to  disown  and  reject,  or,  to  use  a  more  common  expression,  to  '  repu- 
dieite'  the  bonds  issued  on  account  of  the  Mississippi  Union  Bank,  tlie  act  authorising  the 
same  beirtg  vicious,  and  prohibited  by  the  constitution.  They  have  dared  to  preserve 
the  constitution  from  tarnish,  violation,  and  repudiation.  To  such  a  brave,  generous. 
And  just,  and  at  the  same  time  so  enlightened  a  people,  I  look  with  an  abiding  confidence 
that  the  faith,  credit,  and  constitution  of  the  state  will  be  supported  and  preserved,  with 
an  integrity  and  promptness  which  will  endure  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  time.*"* 

*  In  justice  to  the  paying  states,  we  select  the  following  extracts  from  a  message  of  the  eovernor 
of  Kentucky : — 

"  Tliis  exhibition  of  our  financial  condition  is  quite  encouraging,  and  establishes  clearly  the 
gratifying  fact  that  our  state  debt  bears  little  or  no  comparison  with  that  of  most  of  tlie  other 
states ;  that,  if  prudently  and  wisely  managed,  it  can  be  discharged  with  the  most  entire 
ease,  without  in  any  respect  proving  a  cause  of  oppression  or  inconvenience  to  our  citizens ;  and 
tijat  the  state  has  in  some  degree  realised  an  equivalent  for  her  indebtedness  in  the  constru'ctioti 
of  many  useful  and  valuable  public  works. 

"  To  free  ourselves  from  debt,  to  meet  all  our  liabilities  promptly,  to  maintain  our  character 
untarnished,  to  stand  before  the  world  as  a  bright  example  of  a  state  always  ready  and  willing  to 
comply  with  her  engagements,  to  furnish  no  just  cause  of  complaint  to  any  one,  eitiier  citizen  or 
foreigner,  with  whom  we  liave  contracts,  to  avoid  heavy  indebtedness  and  heavy  taxation,  and  in 
all  tilings  to  act  lionestly  and  uprightly— i»,  in  my  humble  view,  a  matter  of  higher,  deeper,  nobler 
importance  than  Ihe  completion  of  aU  the  inteinal  improvements  which  could  be  devised  by  the  ingenuily 
of  man,  if  made  at  the  sacrifice  of  honour  and  violated  failh  with  Ihe  money  of  other  people  fraud ulenlli/ 
and  vieanly  obtained,  and,  when  due,  dishonettly  and  cortnptly  withheld. 

"  Tiie  illustrious  commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  I  am  most  happy  to  say,  occupies  a  pre-eminent 
place  in  tlio  estimation  of  her  sister  states,  not  only  for  her  patriotism,  but  for  her  integrity.  Slie 
can  hold  up  her  head  with  pride  and  confidence  before  the  whole  world.    Her  faith  has  never  been 
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among  those  who  .„  «.„rld  T        »  "°  ""''"'"'  «"  >»  1"'™'™' 
tudes  of  governors,  senators    anrf  nfl,-      •  ^  "^Z"**  J"**'     There  are  multi- 

enactment  of  a  law  levyinVa  taxTuffiZ  •  "**'  ^°'  '''^'  ^'^^""^  ">«  contemporan^„: 
the  sums  borrowed.  sich7^ea»„"fr«  d VTeZ" '  '°  ""f  ?^  *««"""e  iCst  o„ 
Ill-managed  enterprises,  and  harSevented  1*  ^^^*^'l"''  "P^"  iH'Conceived  and 
results  from  having  be;n  undertaken  I„.^'  '''*"'':  ^""^^  P^^^^  ^"inous  in  their 
the  prmcipal  of  thf  debt  w'rd  ^o  ^"a've  ieen  rell  T'h"'"'  '''"'  '^  ''-"  ^«"-t'd 
Take  the  case  of  Pennsylvania  about  .Pn!!'i-^  ''Z  ""  accumulation  of  interest 
which,  instead  of  having  been  ann„«l„H-  ^  ""*"?  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^ebt  arise,  from  inlerS  ' 
settled^by  mcreased  issu'e'^sS :^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  by  the  proceeds  of  taxe.'hrbren' 

ciple  of  pat3.P^Sead"of"fel'^^^  '^'  ^"'^^^  ^'«  influenced  by  a  prin 

obtam  that  species  of  popularity  w^hichYhrhks  11" T""""^!^  '^%''''''  "^^  ^^^^^  "o 
«o  long  as  It  may  be  deemed  hv  .hJl  ^^"^*^^  'fom  no  sacrifice  of  the  public  welfarp 
poses.  Unfortunately  for  This  na^tinn^  as.  promotive  of  their  private  andTmnal  our 
with  the  power  of  coJltra'cJ^HeU  ,'  w»er  irthl'naT "  ^^'r "^  '-eKb!eS 
?*"!u  W"""''  *'«^«  been  too  "  eLon  fbU  in  th"'*'°"*'  '^g'^'^ture,  or  in  most  of  the 
m  the  burdens  imposed  on  their  con£ttVbv  tJir'"":"^  circumstances  to  share 
careless  of  character,  or  too  wnntm^r  •        •     •  ,    ^  '"^"^  creation  ;  or,    f  otherwise    too 

or  by  any  other  highm'tS^wr  ^o  "gft"t"o"afe:°th:;1"^""'  ^Z'''''  --'"-til^ 
public  men.  ""&'"  ^°  attect  the  feelings  and  govern  the  acts  of 

stric^e/'^r  t"h:  Srcl^rn'S^^ndtrorth^  tr  t  ^'^^  r^  J--  ^^  ^hese 
investigate  the  proceedings  of  the  s^ate  L?!.  *='"'\°'^  """  '^'^^"^d  to,  let  them 
their  financial  transactions^s  manifesteS  in^the  Z''  -"^  ^V^"  Pemicious' results  of 
inflicted  on  their  constituents.  Or  aTre^ardrth^i  ?'"'^'',"''^?''  ""*^  '»  ^^e  disgrace 
expenditure  caused  by  our  wars  of  natr5-  '  ^t-  P*^'°"*'  legislature,  in  the  enormous 
the  afl-airsof  the  natioVhad  afwaJsS  uX'.r^''  °''"  "°"l^  ''^^^  ''^^  existen'elf 
able  and  patriotic  persons,  X^bSi-dJhoIni       J*""^^^^ 

good  principles,  may  have  h^d^lS^too  J  r^^      the  influences  and  reslraints  of 
miseries,  and  disgrace  always  iSent  to  Irs  ?f       '"""^''^'^^  '°  ^^^^"^  fro™  the  losses, 
such  has  been  the  charactefof  a  I  the  wa  s  b    vh'frtT''"'  7''"^."'  ''  «'"'''''«"  '  «"«* 
save  that  in  which  they  were  involved  in  rW«         5  "'-^  '^f''  ''""^  ''e^"  engaged, 

co„sideri„gLir„?a„ceai^'ei3°'^^^  '""»  w™  "f  which 

can  be  expected  d„r "^he "f,^,  ofTh^'"i°"  °'  "  ■"*."'?  «'  '^i'  pofuLtion,  „„  good 

class  of  states  determined  o'^S  lieirTaS?.!"'*  ' 'n?""' "^r*^'  ""'^  "'"''«  ''"  '" 'he h  K 
citizen  of  the  state.  May  8h^7lwLvr^«fnS?i'  .  ^'l!'  """*  "^  "  "••>*'  gratifying  fact  to  every 
mode  of  effecting  this  object  how3  ""i?'"'"  '''«  ''igh  reputation  she  now  enjoys.  The  best 
to  the  navm«„»  A  " ..   VJ/V'.  ""'^^''F'  Suffer  me  to  say.  is  to  look  with  «  .t^A.Lu  „„„4',  •  -  - 
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are  ttill  expected  ;  let  us  refer  to  the  conduct  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts.  How 
did  these  two  prosperous  and  wealthy  states  behave  under  circumstances  much  more 
favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  taxing  power  than  those  in  which  Pennsylvania  and 
inost  of  the  indebted  states  are  placed  ?  Why,  as  we  have  already  shown,  they  evinced 
as  great  a  reluctance  to  the  imposition  of  taxes  as  the  Pennsylvanians  have  done  ;  and, 
had  they  been  exposed  to  as  great  a  trial,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred  from  their  con- 
duct that  they  might  not  have  shown  more  firmness  of  principle  than  has  been  exhibited 
in  Pennsylvania  or  Maryland. 

"  In  respect  to  New  York,  as  already  stated  more  at  large,  it  required  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  most  intelligent,  reflecting,  and  responsible  portion  of  her  citizens 
to  overcome  the  resistance  made  by  the  remainder  of  them  to  a  taxation  of  600,000 
dollars.  This  resistance  to  taxation  was  made  when,  from  the  financial  embarrassments 
of  the  state,  the  certificates  of  its  debts  had,  in  consequence  of  discredit,  fallen  from 
105  to  76,  and  could  not  long  have  been  sustained  at  that  low  point  had  the  taxing 
policy  been  defeated.  And  what  was  the  burden  thrown  upon  the  state  by  this  wise  and 
necessary  measure  ?  It  amounted  to  one-twentieth  part  of  one  per  cent  on  the  property 
of  the  Plate,  whose  annual  products  do  not,  accordingtotheestimatesof  her  own  citizens, 
come  short  of  two  hundred  and  twenty  or  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  Imperceptible,  how- 
ever, as  such  a  requisition  upon  the  resources  of  a  state  must  be,  there  are  complaints 
made  in  some  quarters  of  the  severity  of  its  bearings  on  the  landowners.  This  is  the 
representation  made  by  the  high  functionaries  connected  with  the  fiscal  department  of 
government  of  the  state  of  New  York." — Letters  to  Cotton  Manufacturers,  1843. 

Maryland,  and  Mississippi,  appear  to  us  the  most  likely  to  defer  a  return  to 

the  honourable  fulfilnaent  of  their  fiscal  obligations;  although  we  believe  that 

necessity,  and  self-interest,  will  eventually  cause  even  those  states  to  pay.     There 

is  at  present,  we  regret  to  say,  very  little  hope  of  payment  held  out  by  either ; 

and  a  recent  message  of  Governor  Thomas,  of  Maryland,  shows  that  all  the 

remedial  measures,  heretofore  adopted,  have  signally  failed,  and  the  interest  in 

arrear,  which  was  859,656  dollars  on  the  1st  of  December,  1842,  and  1,171,872 

dollars  on  the  same  day  of  1843,  had  swelled  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1844,  to 

1,450,961  dollars.   Reviewing  the  projects  which  have  been  adopted  to  produce 

the  requisite  amount  ot  revenue,  the  governor  has  but  to  record  a  series  of  dis  - 

appointments.     He  says — 

"  It  was  assumed  that  the  act  of  March  session  following,  imposing  a  tax  for  the  first 
year  of  twenty  cents,  and  for  the  three  next  years  twenty-five  cents  in  the  100  dollars  on 
the  assessed  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  state,  would  bring  into  the 
treasury  for  the  four  years  ending  on  the  Ist  of  December  last  1,818,256  dollars  57  cents, 
while  it  appears  that  the  whole  amount  received  from  that  source  within  that  period  is  but 
985,155  dollars  17  cents.  In  aid  of  these  estimated  incomes,  other  laws  were  enacted, 
expected  to  bring  into  the  treasury  in  the  course  of  each  fiscal  year  200,000  dollars. 
These  laws  have  been  in  force  during  three  fiscal  years,  and,  instead  of  realizing  the  ex- 
pectations of  their  authors  by  contributing  to  the  demands  upon  the  treasury  the  sum  oi 
600,000  dollars,  have  added  only  15,297  dollars  95  cents  to  the  income  of  the  state.  Not- 
withstanding these  results,  the  committee  of  ways  and  means  again,  at  the  last  session, 
founded  their  action  upon  estimates,  which  have  proved  fallacious.  They  anticipated 
490,000  dollars,  but  the  actual  receipt  has  been  only  272,145  dollars.  The  several 
revenue  laws  passed  at  December  session,  1841,  imposing  taxes  on  incomes,  on  brokers 
silver  plate,  watches,  and  ground  rents,  added  to  the  interest  expected  from  the  Balti- 
more and  Susquehanna  Railroad  and  the  Susquehanna  and  Tide  Water  Canal  Com- 
panies, would,  it  was  confidently  said,  add  to  the  resources  of  the  past  year  145,000 
dollars.     From  these  sources  the  whole  income  received  is  but  32,732  dollars  95  cents.' 

The  following  paragraph,  in  which  repudiation  is  hinted  at,  looks  rather  ominous : 
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honoured  their  credit;  and,  even  in  thp^T^-  '*''^' '  ^'^^''^  ^*^«  dis- 

great  portion  of  the  inhabitants  '  ^     *^  '°  exonerate,  a 

is  possessed  of  »„  estate     ZZ  '"°""'=''  V  >"Pposing  th.t  an  individuri 

wi.o.e.w,a:r-;:r^^^^^^^ 

=:  "i::^;  ;=^  :7:t:rar:  -r  ~: -^ 

hold,  such  estate,  becomes  lei^llv  Z7     ,,    ,  '"'»'"'««  ■'  his  interest  to 

for  Which  such  eltate  Jy  h^  ll' C^i^or  ffte'  tr:""''-^''' 
productive,  as  to  yield  surnli,«  r«,.»o     r.      ^T     '  °'^'  "  ^'^^  ^^tate  become  so 

nagen^en,  imp  Jel    1  ,:.  ;:„";:'^  °'*""^  ^^"^  "'  - 

amount  that  tie  estate  i   n^on^^T'  T    '""  «'"«  'I''  i-te,^'',  or  U,e 

«dici„„s,..rednceorpa.o;^tri:::;:::;r^^^^^^^ 

HX::::,hr:rsr:;trat7m:r""-''-^ 

VOL,  II.  .  ' '--  ir-'i"^'^  "f  p«e- 
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serving  his  privileges  undisturbed,  expend  for  the  benefit  of  the  estate,  its  revenues 
and  if,  further  necessary,  to  borrow  money,  for  the  use  and  payment  of  which  the 
estate,  and  he  who  succeeds  to  it,  become,  in  such  case,  undoubtedly,  and  justly, 
responsible. 

Should,  however,  the  possessor  of  the  said  estate,  in  his  prosperity  (for  we 
presume  he  would  not  in  his  adversity,  or  when  his,  or  rather  the,  estate  was 
grievously  mortgaged),  without  himself,  or  his  family  or  servants,  or  his  highways, 
or  his  markets,  being  attacked,  interfere  in  the  aifairs  of  his  formidable  neighbour, 
and,  in  waging  war  with  him,  exhaust  his  own  resouces,  and  then  pledge  his  estate 
for  money,  to  ruin  or  annoy  his  said  neighbour  ;  it  then  becomes  questionable 
how  far  the  estate  can  afterwards  bear,  or  disengage,  itself  of  the  burden  imposed 
upon  it  by  the  folly,  profligacy,  and  injustice  of  its  owner,  or  rather  its  mis- 
manager. 

Such  are  the  conditions  upon  which  every  state  in  North  and  South  America, 
and  every  nation  in  the  world,  that  has  borrowed  capital,  have  placed  themselves 
in  regard  to  those  who  lent  them  money.  The  obligation  holds  true  with  equal 
force  and  justice,  whether,  the  money  has  been,  discreetly,  or  recklessly  borrowed, 
or  whether  necessity,  wisdom,  or  even  profligacy,  may  have  prevailed  in  its  bor- 
rowing, or  in  its  expenditure^ 
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TEXAS. 

This  extensive  region,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  Spanish  vice-royalty  of 
Mexico,  and  afterwards  of  the  Mexican  republic,  acquired  independence  of  the 
latter,  and  was  acknowledged  as  a  sovereign  power,  by  the  United  States  of 
America,  by  England,  France,  Holland,  and  some  other  of  the  European 
nations. 

During  the  year  1845  the  local  government,  and  legislature,  of  Texas  have 
consented  to  annexation  with  the  great  American  confederation.  Henceforward 
the  foreign  navigation  trade,  and  customs  regulations,  and  tariff,  will  be  conse- 
quently amalgamated  with  those  of  the  United  States. 

The  probable  future  prospect  of  this  magnificent  region,  and  the  effects,  which 
the  rapid  influx  of  the  enterprising  Anglo-Saxon  race  over  its  territories  may 
have  on  the  power,  policy,  and  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  neighbouring 
states  of  Mexico,  and  of  central,  and,  even,  of  South  America,  are  subjects  upon 
which  statesmen,  legislators,  and  philosophers  may  contemplate  as  replete 
with  the  elements  of  good,  and  of  evil, — of  grandeur  and  of  power :  the  progress, 
of  which,  cannot  be  alwayt-  free  from  outrage,  and  domestic  suffering,  however  cer- 
tain, and  great,  must  be  the  ultimate  attainment,  and  security,  of  civil  and  religious 
libertv  -—of  'ust  laws  and  wise  admiiiistrRtion. 
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Stole..  >o"pt.on,,  of  Tex,,,  have,  al.o,  been  published  in  the  United 

tending  thi,  b„„„d.^  iX  gIh  »  *"'"  ""'  "°  '">°'"  "'■"  ""  - 
and  .  line,  d„.  n„„7ta„  ,he  hi  '  °'  "'™  "'  ''°"°'  """«•  ""=  K'"  »"" 
the  river  Ari,a„«„,„„;^"*'  iT^  'T'*'  ""°"*°  ""'  »f  Arkan,.,;  and 

bine,  U,e  lin,it  „,  Cstn"  t;'d,  t'  ^    "'"""  '"^'°'^-  '^^  '""  «- 

frontier  n,.yh,,^j;™-^^^"J^'Texa,  on  thee....  The  extentof  it,  maritime 
distance  is  greatly  extende7  Fr^"  "  ™*  ""=  ™°™^  "'  '"  l«8°°n,,  thi, 
>and,-  islands,  rt oh  «ne  *;  coir.  T  v  "t''  """^  *"  °'«^''«' "'  *«  '»»S 
from  the  Sabine  to  tir^   oZde"  1  nI"  Tl  '"  "^  "^'"'  *'  *"""°^ 

''*r.I7T""b"'"'°"'''^^-'^^-- 

aqnare  miles,  or  LToh  it'tLaH  ""T"  °'  '""■  "•'■°«'-  '^  »»»•««> English 

aceordingtoallaccoun™::  *  „.L™  .IT  1  ^"""'''  '^'■-«^»"=  ""^ 
tivation.  "°'^°"™"'>'>"  lew  of  its  surface  nnfitforcul- 

oom'jlL'l^^tiirrfur'inThili"  "'«'"■  '-»  ="•■  '°  •'^  »«-.  " 
a-at  would  intercept  the  pWh  I^  ,T  "  ""''  "^  "  """  ""'y-  »  "°»« 
Florida,  Alabam.,1ndLS.'  ""t,"  *l  """7  "^  "'  Virginia,  Geo,^a, 
swamp,.  Thi,rerioni,erif  .  ""  ^"'  '"'•  ""''*=«  "'"  ""^n''™- 
quality,  Sea  I,l.nd  2„„      B     /      .'  T"  """"'"^  "'  P"''°'='"«'  *■"  «»«« 

also  theU  o^ne,  ix:;  ^hf;:™^^  r^^^  '™r-' ""»"  »^. 

merous  rivers,  and  stream,     nT     ?  "^°''  "  ""  ""'«'  by  »"• 

..  ma,„i,  „.  be,::r;od':Lx::^nTtr  rt:r  -  -*- 
moJn^r  r'.rcr  r;  :ir  ''^""'  r ' ""- "°-  "■-  -»^  »- 

from  120,  to  180  mles  TlT  I  7'""^  ""  """°"^'  ""■■  '"  '"  •"'«•«• 
covering  ;„b,tlf  tithe,  H^^^^^^^^^^ 

wood  Jds,  and  rich  grls^  diswl      '  "  ™"'"°"^'  ""'  "'"""'''  "'""""' 

and  f™l  wttah°lllr'°"'°"'r'";'  ^'-'"'■^-P""''  to  *e  we,.,  nor.h.west, 

-Mcxil  ^f   „r      .  '  "T/""  ■*'"'"•  "•  *'  «'•"•  ""i  »»>■"-=«»'.  into  «I.e 

sp'XeTlB   '     ,     °  *"™"''"'''  ""■'  "»  ''™"'>'^-     Elevated  tableland, 

Ho  Tt^p  f^r  "Z*",:  ■"'""•    """^  °f  *=  °"'"»'-  »1°P-  -  described 
too  steep  for  agnculture;  and,  except  in  the  pr»iri„  of  .hi- 

pme,  and  other  magnificent  and  valuable  'timber  tree,  abound. 
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If  we  can  depend  upon  descriptiona,  Texas  is  naturally,  with  less  exceptions 
than  any  other  country,  capable  of  producing  all  kinds  of  crops  and  fruits :— ■ 
more  so  than  France,  which  has  all  the  climates  for  grain : — from  oats  and  barley* 
to  wheat,  rice,  and  maize, — for  fruits,  from  the  apple  to  the  orange ;  for  wine,  the 
olive,  the  mulberry,  &c.  Texas  has  the  climate,  and  the  soil,  for  the  sugar-cane 
the  olive,  the  cotton  plant,  the  mulberry,  the  melon,  fig,  and  apple;  and  its 
pasturage  has  always  been  renowned. 

The  RIVERS  of  Texas  are  numerous,  and  for  a  great  extent  navigable  ;  but 
large  vessels  cannot  dscend  them  from  the  sea.  The  great  natural  disadvantage  of 
Texas,  in  common  with  the  whole  eastern  sea  coast  of  Mexico,  is  the  want  of  good 
harbours.  Humboldt  observes,  *'  The  intendency  of  San  Luis  comprehends 
more  than  230  leagues  of  sea  coast,  but  without  commerce  and  without  activity. 
That  part  which  extends  from  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  to  the  river  Sabine  is 
almost  still  unknown,  and  has  never  been  examined  by  navigators.'^ 

This  coast  would  have  probably  still  continued  to  be  "  unknown  and  without 
commerce  and  activity,"  had  it  remained  under  the  intendency  of  San  Luis,  or 
under  the  non-enterprising  Spanish-Mexicans  ;  and  if  it  had  never  been  entered, 
or  traversed,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  who  were  invited  into  Texas  by  the 
Emperor  Iturbide:  not  to  establish  its  independence,  but  to  defend  it  from 
Spam.  The  Anglo-Saxons  were  invited  into  Texas,  under  nearly  like  circum- 
stances as  Hengist  and  Horsa  were  invited  into  Britain,  and  the  result  has  been 
similar. 

The  rivers  Sabinb  ana  Nbches  fall  into  the  Sabine  lagoon.  The  Sabine  was 
obstructed  by  a  raft,  and  dc  ned  impassable  ;  but  it  was  removed  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  and  the  river  was  then  (1837)  navigated  by  a  steam- 
boat 125  feet  long,  drawing  six  feet  water.  Since  1839  one  or  more  steamboats 
navigate  this  river,  from  its  mouth  to  the  upper  settlements.  The  Sabine,  like 
most  of  the  Texan  rivers,  periodically  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilises  the  soil. 
It  has  several  small  tributaries. 

The  Neches,  which  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats  for  about  100  miles, 
flows  also  into  the  Sabine  lagoon  ;  the  passage  over  the  muddy  bar,  at  the  en- 
trance into  this  lagoon  from  the  gulf,  only  admits  small  vessels. 

The  next  inlet  is  Galveston,  which  spreads  into  two  large  bays,  or  lagoons, 
and  the  eastern  entrance  will  admit  vessels  drawing  about  twelve  and  a  half  feet 
water.  Trinidada  river  falling  into  it  may,  it  is  said,  be  ascended,  by  steam- 
boats, for  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  rapid,  and  from 
eight  to  ten  feet  deep.  At  the  western  extremity  of  Galveston  Island  is  San 
Luis  harbour.  The  passage,  over  its  bar,  is  stated  to  be  somewhat  deeper  than 
that  of  Galveston.  A  few  leagues  west,  of  San  Luis,  the  Brazos  de  Dios  flows 
across  a  shifting  sand-bar,  over  which  there  is  only  six  to  eleven  feet  depth  of 
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In  ordinary  ,«„on«  ita  bank.  , „?;   .  '^^^  ™»>  i'  '"eU-  into  a  torrent 

f«t  water  on  1..  bar.  „i.hi„  i.  i,  .ieTd  ^  "  ""''' "''°'  "«""  '"  ™"» 

banS^brarel'nf^-rrtr'r ''''"° '•"'-'■"• '"--P 

it  not  already,  it  wiU  no  ^^        \     """«"">»  "  in^mpted  by  a  raft ;  but 

tribntariea  are  navirtr  sl^^' T^- *'"  "^  ""'''•    """y""" 

of  Matagorda.    Tb.'S  B^c!  Td' ZL    L'"'°  ^f""  «»^-  «  '>'-'■ 
for  steamer..  ™'°'  '"  ■■•''■««W«.  "bout  thirty  mile, 

CoM?«o'Z«^Xm*:  "^r;'  ^'7"™   '^~™'  ^— .    ""O 

deep  over  the  bar.    The  ba^  Ilu,,*         Tu"""  *'"  ''™" '"  ''S""  "■««' 

iV„™c„,  and  other  rel^wIictroX  ^J 'Z  d^'f^'  """  "■' 
but  capable  of  beine  rendered  .d™„..  T  .  .  '^ '       ''"'="'»<l "  not  deep, 

upper  Lntries  to  fhT  1    '  ^tttl'; '!'  TT^'T  *°  ^"^"^  ^^ 

Co.,„a  Cnn„.,  and\he  ^'^7^;::.; tl t' -1  ?' K  " 
mile,  long,  within  three  long  island.  wnaraL  b,  '  "'"""  "^ 

Corpus  Christi  extend.,  ini.  ru't^Cl    ZZnTsX    ^  ^^  l' 
te  jtf«M.,  which  faUs  into  this  bay    is  a  lon,r   ^.^i/  \    ™°  ^-o* 

boats  for  about  forty  miles.  ^'     "^     "'"■'  "'"«'''''  'o"-  •■"•" 

hread'b:i":r„.rdi'::Ltr„r>""''  '"■■" ''™'°  -'^  -"-  '» 
e^jee„,inchesde;,  Ther:;)!^^:-^::::^^^ 

n.e.  .„m  the  gu.,  ha,  no  gref ter  Lp.h  rwlZ  fr!m  Ct7«:  tt  tl: 
2»h.fting  bar.  For  200  miles  upwards,  its  current  is  described  a,  smort^  3 
deep,  to  Loredo,  where  rapids  commence. 

The  CLmATE  OF  Tha,  is  described  «i  mild  and  «dubrious.    Not  subject 
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to  yellow  fever,  or  pulmonary  consumption.  The  Mineralogy  of  the  country  we 
believe  to  be  only  imperfectly  known.  Bituminous  coal  is  said  to  be  abundant  in 
the  interior.  Gold  and  silver  are  also  asserted  to  abound  in  the  hilly  and  moun- 
tainous country;  and  specimens  of  both  have  been  produced.  Iron  ore  is  said  to 
be  plentifully  distributed ;  and  copper,  lead,  and  alum  are  asserted  to  have  been 
discovered  in  considerable  quantities.  Excellent  building  stone  is  abundant  in 
all  parts  except  the  sea  coast  region.  There  are  large  salt  lakes  and  salt  springs ; 
and  as,  it  is  by  all  admitted,  that,  the  soil,  and  climate,  of  Texas,  are  not  surpassed 
in  any  country,  as  there  is  sufficient  timber  and  minerals, — the  want  of  deep  har- 
bours appears  to  be  the  only  great  natural  disadvantage  of  this  extensive  region  of 
America :  which  has,  until  the  last  few  years,  remained  more  wild,  and  uncivilized 
than  it  r  aid  have  been  when  Mexico  was  conquered  by  Cortez. 

HISTORICAL  ABSTRACT.* 
On  the  17th  of  January,  1821,  Moses  Austin,  a  native  of  New  England,  ob- 
tained permission,  from  the  supreme  government  of  the  eastern,  internal,  pro- 
vinces of  Mexico,  to  introduce  three  hundred  families,  as  colonists,  from  Louisiana, 
into  Texas. 

In  consequence  of  Moses  Austin's  death,  his  project  of  colonisation  was  taken 
up,  and  prosecuted,  by  his  son  Stephen,  who  was  obliged,  in  1822,  to  apply  to  the 
authorities  of  revolutionized  Mexico,  for  confirmation  of  the  privilege,  which  had 
been  conceded  to  his  father,  by  the  authorities  of  old  Spain.  On  the  4th  of 
January,  1823,  a  colonization  law,  approved  by  the  Mexican  emperor  Itnrbide, 
was  promulgated;  and  on  the  18th  of  February  of  the  same  year,  an  imperial  de- 
cree was  issued,  empowering  Austin  to  found  a  colony,  under  the  provisions  of 
the  general  law. 

A  revolutionary  movement  having  displaced  Iturbide  ;  and,  the  government 
which  succeeded  him  having  decreed  the  nullity  of  all  imperial  titles,  Austin 
was  constramed  to  solicit  the  confirmation  of  his  concession  from  the  congress  of 
Mexico.  This  he  obtained  on  the  14th  of  April,  1823,  which  may,  therefore,  be 
recorded  as  the  legal  date  of  the  commencement  of  Anglo-American  colonization 
in  Texas. 

To  encourage  the  settlement  of  her  waste  frontier  lands,  and  thereby  interpose 
a  barrier  against  Indian  aggression,  and  strengthen  herself  against  Spanish  at- 
tempts at  reconquest,  Mexico  held  out  various  inducements  to  the  earlier  colo- 
nists of  Texas;  and,  among  them,  a  temporary  exemption  from  taxes  and  tithes. 
By  article  24  of  the  Mexican  colonization  law  of  the  4th  of  January,  1823,  it 
was  enacted,  that,  during  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  concession,  the  colonists 
should  not  pay  tithes,  or  duties,  on  their  produce,  nor  any  contribution  whatever 
of  a  public  kind. 

•  Chiefly  from  u  compilation  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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W  half  the  tithe,  Ld  half  the  0^1^.!,,  «"' »Pe«'fio  period  the  oolonUt,  should 
by  native  citi«„,.  ^-tabuhon,,  direct  .„d  i„direot,  that  were  paid 

by  jnicie  .hiCo:'^?:^rtr--~;-.h^^ 

<rf  Ma«h,  1825,  ordained  that  during  the  fiTLV         ^*'""  °"  "■•  ='*"' 

™m„,encementof  the,e.Ue„,enJ:^„*L  :^al.herTtf «  '""■  *' 
be  free  from  any  kind  of  „.,Hi„        .T   ■  ° '"""''  °'  *» "»««  *onld 

n..nded  to  .rlr^T:' rl^^Z^^T:;":''  '"'"  "  ""=  «="-•"'  "»■ 
bearan  e,ua,  p„por«o„  o^ule  plirhordr^i;  S  ZT^'  ™»  '» 

orA?ri'",;rwtre,t:;e''rr::— ?t^^-"^  -  - 
:ttf:s::;:rK^^^^^ 

appropriated-foor  ,7.1^  i^el  "ir""  °'  """  ""-  ">™."  ">«  »•»«. 

.„fo^'r™';tr„':/r'°?T '"  ''°^'"°"-  °f  8«"'«.nedp„...,.„ 

exemption  fromlxlt  ttnte'To  rT  "•"'*  '*'""'  "«'  ^""^  "' 
colonials,  prominent  eZefTn      °-  "'""'  »='"»«■="'».  f»™«<l.  with  the 

fraction  of  its  iZZT^l^T  Z' r''"''  °"  *°  """^ '-''•  ">«  «- 
ungmtefal.andreblC  on  h'.:T  ''.'"'  "■»  8°'«nment  of  Mexico  a. 
its  fertile  Lds.  it  i°l  If  °/  ""°  '""*"■ "' '"  "'«"'"?'  "^  """■Py 
attacked  and  capta«d  The  Mel  '"'    '"  •'°°°'  "''' "  -""^  "'  "»" 

.™,  petitionsirpiiXrtrs""';'' •■""'.  °'  ^"°"°-'"  ^o"'' 

importation,  for  a  term  o  th,^  vel tfl  T"'  '  "^  """"^^  °'  "^ 
tion,  were  transmitted  by  the  ^'iTs'.!,, W  'T'^"'  '"  °'  '""'""■'"■ 
of  1834,  a  number  of  nersons    !i  ?I  ""'f  "'"^  «<>«'»»««.   In  the  autumn 

expelled  the  mUitarysCnTdauIat  IT      r°^  \""™"'  "'  ^"•k"-.  ">" 

A«»i    A        .         .  **'"**  P°st— and,  m  the  autumn  of  189'!    th» 

Anglo-Amencan.  in  Texas  and  Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  dcel.rd  war        '      * 

In  November,  1835,  an  Anglo-American  convention  waa  held  in  La,  .  . 

oA°::rdr  h:ir„;7eirT8r;"-^^^^^^^^ 

a  ..^,^„,„,c,     .-xrucies  imported,  bona  fide,  for  the 
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use  of  emigrants,  including  farming  implements,  household  furniture,  provisions, 
stores  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  were  to  be  admitted  free. 

The  declaration  and  establishment  of  the  independence  of  Texas,  and  the 
adoption  of  a  constitution,  by  its  inhabitants,  were  followed  by  the  convocation 
of  a  Congress,  which,  on  the  20th  of  December,  1836,  passed  an  act  "to  raise 
a  revenue  by  impost  duties,"  under  which  the  following  charges  were  exigible : 

On  the  invoice  value  of  wines,  spirituous  and  malt  liquors,  45  per  cent,  ad 
valorem ;  silk  goods,  and  all  manufactures  of  silk,  50  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  sugar 
and  coffee,  2^  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  teas,  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  bread  stufis, 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  iron  and  castings,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem  ;  coarse 
clothing,  shirtings,  shoes,  blankets,  kerseys,  satinets,  and  stuffs  formed  of  a 
mixture  of  cotton  and  wool,  10  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  All  other  non-enumerated 
goods  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent  on  invoice  price. 

Another  and  more  comprehensive  customs  law  was  passed  on  the  12th  of 
June,  1837,  *•  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  to  aid  in  defraying  the  public 
expenses,  sustaining  the  public  credit,  and  securing  to  the  public  creditors  a  fair 
annual,  or  semi-annual,  interest  on  the  shares  of  stock  in  the  funded  debt." 

The  tariff  underwent  a  farther  revision  by  an  act  passed  on  the  6th  of 
February,  1840. — {See  the  late  tariff  of  Texas,  subjoined  to  the  tarifofthe  United 
States.) 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  receipt  of  duties,  in  national  paper,  profusely 
issued,  on  an  unsound  basis — and,  of  course,  rapidly  depreciated— has,  from 
time  to  time,  caused  the  tariff  to  appear  much  higher  than  it  really  was ;  and 
the  successive  endeavours,  to  realise,  amidst  the  confusion  occasioned  by  a 
spurious  currency,  an  adequate  tangible  revenue,  has  imparted  a  capricious  cha- 
racter to  the  fiscal  legislation  of  the  republic,  discouraging  and  injurious  to  the 
merchant  and  the  emigrant.  The  duties,  at  present,  are  receivable  only  in  gold 
and  silver,  at  their  market  value. 

More  than  two- thirds  of  the  revenue  from  customs  have  been  received  at  the 
port  of  Galveston.  The  eastern  counties  of  Texas,  which  possess  a  compara- 
tively dense  population,  contribute  but  a  small  proportion  to  the  public  funds, 
owing  to  their  geographical  position,  which  secures  every  facility  to  the  smuggler. 
The  gross  amount  received  at  the  port  of  Galveston,  for  the  year  ending  the  81st 
of  December,  1842,  was,  in  round  numbers,  about  110,000  dollars  ;  the  receipts 
for  the  same  period  at  Brazos,  Matagorda,  Red  River,  San  Augustine,  and  Sa- 
bine, at  30,000  dollars.  The  average  expense  of  collection  was  a  fraction  above 
fourteen  per  cent. 

All  attempts  hitherto  made  to  raise  a  revenue  by  direct  taxation  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

The  laws  for  regulating  the  general  trade  of  Texas,  as  well  as  the  coasting 
4ma^a_  a»#l  I'K^  ts&rifif  !&rA  now  th^  srh^b  as  ihoRe  of  thfi  United  States^     Oertain 
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local  regulations  are  continued  in  force  untJl  i>i,o»,»-j      j      , 
and  legislature  of  the  state  of  Texas.  ^     "°'^''  '^'  ''"**  constitution 

The  following  laws  may  be  considered  as  remaining  in  force  • 

that,  from  «d.feerlhe  Is.  of  May  nea  enZ^ « .k  ' "" '"■°''''"* 

v«.eUrrivi„g  .t  the  port  „,  G*e,L  t^  C'uiri  JZTt  "T'^ 
of  cu„o.n,  at  a»t  port  the  sum  of  50  cents  for  ^^h^l^^T^ 
passenger  over  sixteen  years  of  ace,  and  t».„f^  fi  TT  "'°  "''"' 

steerage  passenger  oJsixt^n  X:'l"'^XT.°'r7/''''' '"•'° 

It  IS  provided  that  the  act  of  incorporation  shaU  «  be  in  forn^  fn,     ^  ^    • 
.he  .a.of  t^entyyears  from  thepass'age  .hereof,  .n^::-;  ^t  t^J^Z 

«ei:;.rr.r.rra::-rtr.i^^^^^^^^^ 

Jane,  1845,  "in  all  .„i.s  brought  to  recover  the  price  T,Z^[,L        . 
wares,  or  merchandise  imported,  or  notes  given  for  *e  ^^e,  l'"Lrtt« 
sud,  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  we«  imported  or  introduc  d  intole  r^ 

taUd  defT"      "  r  1 '"  "'?""'  ■""' ''  ""•'"'*«''  ■•■•»  '»-ti'^'«  « 1°^  and 
vahd  defence  m  aU  such  cases."  I.  is  further  nrovided  th.f  «  T„  ■         V 

defence  sh... be  pleaded..-and  also  in  cases!!:":^  nt y civ  UcZIm  h 
^h^sai  not  be  bable  to  any  criminal  proseculion  fo.  the  same  oLce  on  n™ 

Wreok-„«te.s  -An  Act  "to  amend  an  Act  passed  the  8th  of  Jan««y 
S-       "^ "'*-°""'"" "■f-"-™"  •>?  «■« P-ile""  February  aSi 

"That  from  and  after  its  passage,  the  wrcck-mi^ters  of  the  rcnuMi^  .k.ll 
be  appointed  by  .he  president  of  the  republic,  snd  controlled  by  .heT^o  so 
customs  of  the  several  maritime  districts,  who  shall  each  appoL  fL  hh  ji   ri 
a  lease  one,  and  no.  more  than  three  wreck.n.astos ;  and  i.  shall  be  .he  duty  of 
«.cho   these  person  so  appomted  .o  attend,  in  .he  manner  se.  forU.  in  .he  ac.  .o 

wnicn  tnis  IS  an  amendment — fn  fk»  ...>:« j  j; ,  ,, 

Hg  aim  uisposing  of  aiiprobeifcy  wrecked 

vol.,  II,  7   V 
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in  his  district,  or  in  the  part  of  it  allotted  to  him,  if  such  property  be  declared  to 
be  abandoned  by  its  owner,  or  the  agent,  or  factor  for  the  same;  or  be  found 
abandoned,  no  such  person  appearing. 

"That it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  wreck-master  to  recover  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  wrecked  property  sold  by  him  as  wreck-master,  an  auctioneer's 
commission,  or  any  other  in  addition  to  that  allowed  in  the  act  aforesaid;  but  he 
shall  be  aUowed  to  charge  for  the  services  a^r'  .^'^age  cf  ^  orier,  at  a  rate  which 
shall  be  fixed  by  the  collector  of  the  distric 

"That,  in  order  to  award  the  rate  or  amov     •  i  salvage,'on  property  wrecked, 
one  arbitrator  shall  be  appointed  by  the  wreck-master,  on  behalf  of  the  salvors, 
and  one  by  the  owner  of  the  property  salved,  or  the  agent,  or  factor,  for  the 
same,  or,  default  of  those,  by  the  chief  justice  of  the  county  in  which  the  Mrreck 
happens. — And  the  wreck-masters,  before  appointing  an  arbitrator,  shall  notify 
the  salvors  of  such  intent,  and  if  a  majority  of  the  whole  number  of  salvors 
shall  request  him  to  appoint  any  individual  named  and  agreed  on  by  them,  as 
arbitrators, for  the  sxlvors,  the  said  wreck-master  shall  so  appoint  such  individual, 
and  in  case  of  the  arbitrators  not  agreeing,  they  shall  choose  an  umpire,  who 
shall  decide  between  them— his  awardment  not  being  higher  than  the  rates,  or 
amounts  awarded  by  the  two  arbitrators  ; — and,  from  the  decision  of  the  arbitra- 
tion, an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Admiralty  may  be  taken  by  either  of  the  parties, 
or  by  any  portion  of  either,  if  the  amount  in  question  be  such  as  by  law  would 
entitle  the  party  to  appeal  from  a  magistrate  to  a  district  court  ;*  but,  in  such 
case,  the  party  appealing  must  notify  the  opposite  party  of  such  intention, 
within  two  days  after  the  awardment  appealed  from  is  made  known — otherwise 
the  right  to  appeal  shall  be  forfeited ;  and  where  an  appeal  is  taken  it  shall  not 
impede  the  sale  of  the  property  wrecked. 

"  Finally— That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  wreck-masters,  in  whose  district  any 
wreck  may  occur,  to  publish,  or  cause  to  be  published,  either  in  some  public 
journal  in  said  district,  or  by  aflSxing  to  the  doors  of  at  least  three  several  public 
places  in  said  district,  a  written  or  printed  notice,  with  a  description  of  property 
offered  at  said  wreck-master's  sale,  at  least  ten  days  previous  to  the  aforesaid 

sale. 

«  This  act  to  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage." 

•  By  an  act  of  Congress,  passed  Janupry  19th,  1841,  an  appeal  may  be  had  from  the  de- 
cision of  a  magistrate  to  the  district  court,  where  the  sum  in  controversy  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars. 
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rORT     OP     GALVESTON. 


NATIONS. 


ARRIVED. 


BritiA 

Tex«ii 

Ametioao  (United 

Sutei) 

French 

Austrian 

Belgium 

Bremen 


Veueli. 


number. 
11 
12 

S4 
1 
1 

3 
13 


Tonnage. 


Total. 


99 


tons. 

3,262 

94} 

10,011 

lis 

47b 
767 

3,(MD 


17,631 


Crew«. 

number. 

86 

No  return. 


Iniroice  Value  of 

Cargoes.* 


Return  in 
complete. 


5,480  13 

1,533  6 

115,666  5 

1,448  10 

247  I 

1,803  13 

2,228  0 


DEPARTED. 


Veuela.    Tonnage. 


128,408      0      1 


number. 
15 
4 

37 
1 
1 

3 
10 


torn. 

3,260 

430 

4,711 
125 

475 

767 

2.024 


Crewa. 


number. 

123 
No  return 


61 


11,792 


I  Neturn  in. 
complete. 


Inroice  Vain*  of 
Cargoea.* 


.  £       *.     rf. 

59,094    le    10 
1,677      1      8 


33,333  S 
>>696  17 
6,047      7 


33,180      6      S 


125,029    14      9 


Rbharki Three    tit,  i  ~ ■  '  J I  |  complete. 

«.r..  ia,  in  thi.  p^tioulSri^JmX       ™''  ""'  *""  "'  ^'*"*"''"  "  "'P*  «>»  '»•«  local  .uthor.Ue. ,  the  retnm,  ik^. 

*  Average  rate  of  exchange,  108. 

Public  Debt  of  Texas. 


Fundeaaotof  1837.. 
_     ^      ..  1840.. 

Bonds  pledged 

laaued  for  navy,, . . . 
Bonds  at 8  percent. 

Treaaury  notes 

Land  receipts 

Floatiugdebt 


1841 
5  yeara 

M      .. 

1842 

5  yeara. 


dollars. 
760,000 
800,000 
300,000 
690,000 
100,000 
2,250,000 
1,500,000 
500,000 


dollars. 

335,000 
340,000 
170,000 
302,000 
32,000 


dollara. 

1,085,004 

1,040,000 

670,000 

902,000 

132,000 

2,250,000 

1,600,000 

600,000 


tadTfLol:  '=''"^-™"''-''°"°'  '«3».  «.e  <,»»«.,„,  g„„n.^. 


LAND. 


Rxtent  of  the  Taxian  republic 

(•ranted  by  Mexico,  and  conflrmed  bv  fex'a 
lexas  grants,  since  her  independence..." 

Military  bounty  land 

Land  acrip  bauea 


Unappropriated  balance. 


Acres. 

number. 

53,'3Vl",2fi7 
5,597,358 
4,393,074 
1.600,000 


Acres. 


number. 
203,420,000 


64,801,797 


138,618,203 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  the  United  States,  to  and  from  Texas,  have  been 

as  follow : — 

Imfobts  and  Exporta  to  and  from  Texaa. 


TEARS. 

Export*  to  TexM. 

Total. 

Import*. 

Domeitio  Good*. 

Foreign  Good*. 

1  UVr 

dollar*. 
797,313 
1,028,818 
1,879,016 
937,073 
516,355 
278,978 
705,240 

dollar*. 
210,616 
219,062 
808,017 
281,199 
301,041 
127,951 
37,713 

dollar*. 

1,007,028 

1,347,880 

1,687,082 

1,218,271 

808,296 

406,020 

142,753 

dollar*. 
163,384 

165,718 

318,110 

loin 

303,847 

IfUl 

805,030 

480,803 

1843 

445,390 

The  largest  exports  to  Texas  were  in  1839,  and  consisted  mostly  of  clothing, 
furniture,  lumber,  and  dry  goods,  of  which  over  250,000  dollars  was  domestic 
cottons.  A  large  portion  of  their  exports  consisted,  undoubtedly,  of  the  pro- 
perty of  emigrants ;  but  they  seem  now  to  supply  themselves  from  other  quar- 
ters, the  United  States  having  lost  the  trade.  In  the  mean  time,  the  exports  of 
Texas,  consisting  of  cotton  almost  altogether,  have  rapidly  increased.  The 
quantity  and  value  brought  into  the  United  States,  in  each  year,  have  been  as 

follows : — 

Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  United  States,  from  Texas. 


YEARS. 

Poand*. 

Value. 

YEARS. 

Pooad*. 

Valoe. 

18S6o**'« 

nnmber. 
1,473,133 
1,082,466 
I,4»l,2»3 
1,800,053 

dollar*. 
332,330 
144,687 
156,343 
240,130 

1840 

1841 

number. 
3,669,659 
3,128,776 
5,235,143 
7.593,107 

dollan. 
333,183 

lam 

276,315 

IflSfk 

1842 

406,043 

1839 

1843 

370,750 

This  shows  a  regular  and  steady  increase  of  business,  apparently  largely  in 
favour  of  Texas.  The  imports  and  duties  for  the  port  of  Galveston,  for  the 
year  ending  November  1,  are  as  follows : — 


IMPORTS    AND    DUTIES. 

1843 

1844 

Inerea*e. 

Import* 

Dutiea 

dollar*. 

365,533 
83,043 

dollar*. 
510,399 
158,819 

dollar*. 

161,8«7 
69,773 

The  revenue  and  expenditure  are  as  follow  : — 

dollar*. 

Rerenae 466,158 

Kxpeose* 460,300 

Bzcea*  rerenae 0,049 

By  the  "  Annual  Report  of  the  Treasury  Department,  to  the  ninth  Congress 
of  the  Republic  of  Texas,"  dated  "Washington,  December  1,  1844,"  and  signed 
**  J.  B.  Miller,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;"  it  appears  that  during  the  year  end- 
ing on  the  31st  of  July,  1844,  130  vessels  entered  the  ports  of  Texas  from 
foreign  ports,  or  with  cargoes  subject  to  duty. 


Amount  of  merchanitiae  imported. 
Toml  groKs  anioiint*  of  rerenue... 
Eapeiuc*  of  collection • 


Net  amount  of  revenue. 


dlrs.     CI*. 

201,413    30 
23,551    45 


177,861    89 


(lira.     ct4. 
686,503    03 
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59^^2'.  Jt'  V^'  "-e^^^andise  imported  from  the  United  States  of  America 
593^25  doUars  14  cents ;  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  61,059  dollars  89  centT 
Bntxsh  West  Indies,  3,624  dollars  10  cents ;  Spanish  West  IndiT  148  doTrs 
87  cents  .France  5584  dollars  58  cents;  HanseTowns.  27,494  dTuar   54  eel 

r:t::^ot:r.5^r:3Z"""' ''  --'^ '  ^--  -  -- 

Official  statement  of  revenue  collected  at  the  Custom-house,  port  of  Galves- 
1844:!!.         ^'"  co-nniencing  November  1,   1843,  and  ending  October  31, 

Ow  Imports. 

Total  amooiit  subject  to  ipeeifle  dntr...  *"•    «*•• 

Freedutiet ' 878,«as   n 

M25    M 

Totml  importa "TTr;: 

_..  310,399    37 

Total  amnnnt  of  dutiei  on  the  aboTe    .  

Tonnage 1«,67S    gs 

Penniti,  blank  and  Tcawl  fee* " 13,399    99 

Storage  on  ynoda " 1,793    63 

Finei  and  forfeitorea «J   63 

296    14 

Total  rerennea "iseifiiii ' 

The  above  amount  paid  thus : *^ 

83,345  dollari  30  centa  ezcheoner  billi.  at  dUfirtmt  r,*..  *'"•    «<». 

Amountpaidinparfunda......  ."""'"'" ".027    89 

84.387    38 

'■"'^ 188,aTs~l7 

Expenaea  of  colleotioii 

9,433 


CHAPTER    XL. 

TREATIES  OF  COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 

FOREIGN  STATES. 

The  first  treaty  of  commerce  and  amity,  which  was  negotiated  by  the  United 
States  was  withHollandinl778,andlead  to  declaration  of  war  by  Englandagain^ 
tiated  between  the  United  States  and  various  foreign  countries.    It  would  bele- 

rZiM  film  k"  i'  T""'*'  ""'  *^"'  *"'*^"-  ^•^^^^'^•"S  to  a  report  published 
(Aprxl,  1840)  by  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States,  in  obedience  to  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  showing  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  privileges  and  restrictions  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the 
United  States  with  foreign  nations,  it  is  stated  that  twelve  nations,  viz.,  Austria, 
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Brazil,  Central  America,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Greece,  the  Hanseatic  cities,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Sardinia,  Sweden,  and  Venezuela,  have  met  the  propositions  of  America 
in  a  spirit  of  liberality.  In  the  ports  of  all  these  countries  American  vessels, 
with  tlieir  cargoes,  whether  the  produce  of  the  United  Slates  or  not,  are  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  the  vessels  of  those  countries  respectively.  If  outward 
bound,  they  are  entitled  to  the  same  drawback  or  bounties  on  goods  exported, 
as  domestic  vessels  are.     The  report  then  observes, 

"  With  Great  Britain,  France,  the  Netherlands,  Mexico,  and  Texas,  our  commercial 
relations  are  of  a  more  restricted  character.  These  nations  severally  confine  the  principle 
of  equality  to  the  direct  trade.  That  is  to  say,  Great  Britain  admits  the  vessels  of  the 
United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  the  same  tonnage  duties  and  charges  as 
British  vessels,  with  these  conditions  :  First,  that  the  vessel  be  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  master  and  crew,  three-fourths  of  which  are  citizens 
of  the  United  States;  and  second,  that  the  goods  composing  the  cargo  be  the  produce  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  practice  limits  the  import  trade  to  the  direct  intercourse  be- 
tween one  country  and  the  other.  The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  British  colonial 
possessions  is  regulated  by  treaty  stipulations  or  by  diplomatic  arrangement.  In  all 
rases,  however,  some  restrictions  are  observed,  giving  an  advantage  in  general  trade,  to 
British  bottoms.  The  importation  from  the  United  States  of  all  goods  but  those  of  their 
own  produce  is  mostly  prohibited. 

"  France  admits  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  into  her  ports  on  payment  of  a  dis* 
criminating  duty  of  five  francs,  or  ninety-four  cents,  per  ton  over  and  above  that  paid  by 
French  vessels.  In  the  importation  of  articles,  the  produce  of  the  United  States,  no  dif- 
ference is  made  between  French  and  American  vessels ;  but  in  reference  to  other  articles 
the  discriminating  duty  prevails  in  favour  of  French  bottoms. 

"  In  the  Java  trade,  under  the  government  of  the  Netherlands,  the  productions  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  other  countries,  are  admitted  at  a  duty  of  seven  and  four-fifths 
per  cent  ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  Dutch  vessels,  and  fifteen  and  three-fi^ihs  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  if  imported  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United  States. 

"  Chili  and  the  Ottoman  dominions  admit  our  vessels  and  productions  upon  the  foot- 
ing of  the  most  favoured  nations,  reserving  the  privilege  of  giving  a  preference  to  their 
own.  Five  Powers,  viz.,  the  Argentine  confederation,  Belgium,  China,  Hayti,  New 
Grenada,  Portugal  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Uraguay,  are  left  free  to  deal  with  the 
commerce  and  the  navigation  of  the  United  States  as  they  may  think  proper,  without  any 
other  check  than  our  countervailing  legislative  provisions.  With  three  of  them,  however, 
Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the  two  Sicilies,  negotiations  are  on  foot  for  the  conclusion  of 
commercial  treaties." 

Since  the  publication  of  that  report,  treaties  of  navigation  and  commerce  have 

been  rati&ed  between  the  United  States  and  the  following  countries,  viz.,  China, 

Belgium,  Hanover,  and  Fori;ugal. 


TREATIES  OF   COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATION   BETWEEN   THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

AND  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

Treaties  of  peace  and  amity  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade  treaty  (by  which  the  United 
States  stipulates  with  England  to  consider  that  trade  piracy)  have  at  dififerent 
times  been  concluded.  The  following  treaties  contain  the  stipulations  agreed 
upon  for  regulating  the  trade  and  iiavigation  between  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  and  British  dominions. 
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The  treaty  of  commerce  of  the  3rd  of  July    18T?  T,o-  k 

absurdly  conceived  British  orders  in  councH    and   n      .   T  "'^^"^Pted  by 

but  that  treaty  and  other  convention:,  IZtZt  ZT      T' T'°"'  ' 

trading  intercourse  between  both  countries  is  re^U^^^^^^  *'°"  '''''"  ^"^'^'^  ^' 

Comentton  of  Commerce  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit.rJ  «/  ,         o- 
London,  3rd  Ju/v    18)5      ».„.„  .^  /   ^^  ^  ^  *''''"•     ^'gned  at 

August,  1827.     ''  "'""''  ''  '''"'''"''''"  "S"ed  at  London,  m  of 

the  t;SL  '^v^s^^:s!p:s  S:;j^fT"''  ^^n^  ^-p^.  -^ 

of  the  two  countries  respectively  shall Taveib'rtv^^^^^^  .^'''  inhabitants 

their  ships  and  cargoes  to  all  such  places  nor t,«n?  ^'^^^y.  "".^  "^^irely  to  come  with 
whjch  other  foreigners  are  permitted'  to^^n'^rt;  ent^'S  SJ'"  '"  ''°T  ''^'''''''''^'  '° 
reside  ,n  any  parts  of  the  said  territories  respectivelv  aUn^  T^'  °".''  ^'^  '*'"*'"  «"d 
and  warehouses  for  the  Durno<iP<i  nf  tuX  ■^^^Pectively  ;  also  to  hire  and  occupy  house 

traders  of  each  natioSre'speSlvs^,^^;^  ^^^  generally  the  mcrch^aJ^tS  a„d 

r^'or^^rS:S!^^tEX':/Z^  into  the  terri- 

facture  of  the  United  States,  and  n^Ser  or  oth"  H  ^  ^^T.'l'''^P~^^  °'  ""^nu- 
portation  into  the  United  States,  of  any  art  desttlw^^^^^  "^t  ^^  '"P"*^'^  «»  '^^  *"- 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  territories  in  EuronJ  .K»„  ^  "l,'  ?.'°^"'=*'  "  manufacture  of 
articles,  being  tl/e  growth,  proto^r  ZuVactur.  .VJ  "^"i  ««  Payable  on  the  like 
dure,  or  manufacture  of  either  countrv«.r..!^T  f  *"y  °^^"  ^"^^'S"  co"ntry,  pro- 
shall  be  the  same  whether  the  saTdS  111  ^^^^  ""?"•"'  "^  '^'  "^'^  drawbacks 
or  American  vessel ;  but  when  s^hr  ''■ '^  ''f "  originally  imported  in  a  British 

States  in  a  British  vessel.  orTromfheTeSHr'Thit  f '  P'^^^'""'  '"^^  ""^ 
an  American  vessel,  to  any  other  for2nrtl„   1         ^"'*""'°.  Majesty  in  Europe  in 

themselves,  respectively,  tLrilhtrresrua^^^^^^^^  P"'*'**"  '""^«  »« 

of  the  said  drawback  ^         regulating  or  diminishing,  in  such  case,  the  amount 

h  .i'vrsr  .tr^'re'-^si'.^^orK'.':'  ^"'t's  "-i""'-  ""-^i- 

of  the  provisions  of  this  article  T.^!.^  .  u  -America,  shall  not  be  affected  by  any 
of  its  rfght,  with  respttTsuch^airntcCsV'^"  "'"^'"  '"  '''  ^'^"P'^'^  P^-- 

shall  b;  a^Ltt;\Tho^;iX'rvef  i;  °^  f  ^f  ^^  «^^'-  <>^  America 

dominions  in  the  East  Indies  vil  c!  rmt'.  M  !  P""^'P^'  settlements  of  the  British 
Island,  and  that  the  citiEens  of  t'hViS  it  ^a^T'  ^''™'''>''  "'"^  P""<=«  of  Wales's 
tween  the  said  principa  sett  eme.  ts  anH^t'"''".^^  t^'"''^,  T^  *'^«'y  ""X  «"  trade  be- 
the  importation  and  exLrtaSl»      r^^"  '""'  ^T/  ^^^'"''  '"  «"  ^--'i^'es  "f  which 

be  entity  prohibited  :';ro;rd^nfZl{\f^r"V''r  ^«"''°"^'''  «^>«"  "«' 

of  war  between  the  nntilh^T         ^'       ^  "  ^''*"  '"'^  ''^  '^"'f"'  for  them  in  any  time 

the  said  terTrri  \^  Sf hrsTciru?^^^  ''""fl'  'T'  T'"'''''"'  '°  «P°«  f"- 
tary  stores,  or  naval  store,  Lr  rf^  i^P  ™  ?  °"  °l  ^^  ^""''''  government,  any  mili- 
vessels,  when  admkteH  ?„'  I-  I  '  ^'u^  *="."'"'  °^  "'^  United  States  shall  pay  for  the  r 
vessels  of  the  mo  avour^d  I  °'  °'^''  ^""'^  °'  ""^"^^  ^*'^"  «•>«"  ^e  payable  on  the 
duties  or  chargTson  the  mnort"r7''"  "'"°"':  '"'^r  '^'^  »^''"  P'^  "°  ^'g''"  ov  Sther 
than  shall  b^p  -able  on  thrsa™rar?iHt'''°[''''^^^  °^  !^^  '''^S°^»  °^  ^''^  '^^^  ^^«^«'« 
the  most  favoured  European  Sons  '"''"''''  °'  "P""^'^  '"  '^'  ^"«^'«  of 

artict'/rom  KS'l^Sue^'ir  ''^' iT'^' °^  ^''^  ^"'"f^  ^'"''^  ^•'»"  »«'  <=«'0'^ny 
place  in  thrUnL,Tif  P.-  a  "''^"'^"'!  ^°  *"y  P"'^^  °'  Pla<=e,  except  to  some  port  or 
F  the  United  States  ot  America,  where  the  same  shall  be  unladen.  ^ 
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It  is  also  understood,  that  the  permission  granted  by  this  article  is  not  to  extend  to 
allow  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  any  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  the 
■aid  British  territories,  but  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  having,  in  the  first  instance, 

firoceeded  to  one  of  the  said  principal  settlements  of  the  British  dominions  in  the  East 
ndies,  and  then  going  with  their  original  cargoes,  or  any  part  thereof,  from  one  of  the 
•aid  principal  settlements  to  another,  shall  not  be  considered  as  carrying  on  the  coasting 
trade.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  also  touch,  for  refreshment,  but  not  for 
commerce,  in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  British  territories  in  India,  or  to 
or  from  the  dominions  of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  island 
of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in  the  possession  of  Great  Britain,  in  the 
African  or  Indian  seas  ;  it  bemg  well  understood  that  in  all  that  regards  this  article  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  be  subject,  in  all  respects,  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
of  the  British  government,  from  time  to  time  established. 

IV.  It  shall  be  free  for  each  of  the  two  contracting  parties,  respectively,  to  appoint 
consuls  for  the  protection  of  trade,  to  reside  in  the  dominions  and  territories  of  the  other 
party;  but  before  any  consul  shall  act  as  such,  he  shall  in  the  usual  form  be  approved 
and  admitted  by  the  government  to  which  he  is  sent ;  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  that  in 
case  of  illegal  or  improper  conduct  towards  the  laws  or  government  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent,  such  consul  may  either  be  punished  according  to  law,  if  the  laws  will 
will  reach  the  case,  or  be  sent  back,  the  offended  government  assigning  to  the  other  the 
reasons  for  the  same. 

It  is  hereby  declared,  that  either  of  the  contracting  parties  may  except  from  the 
residence  of  consuls  such  particular  places  as  such  party  shall  judge  fit  to  be  so  ex- 
cepted. 

V.  This  convention,  when  the  same  shall  have  been  duly  ratified  by  his  Britannic 
Majesty  and  by  the  president  of  the  United  States,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  their  senate,  and  the  respective  ratifications  mutually  exchanged,  shall  be  binding 
and  obligatory  on  his  Majesty  and  on  the  said  United  States  for  four  years  from  the 
date  of  its  signature  ;  and  the  ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  in  six  months  from  this 
time,  or  sooner  if  possible. 


Convention  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Signed  at  London,  the 
20th  of  October,  1818;  renewed  by  Convention,  Signed  at  London,  the  6th  of 
August,  1827. 

I.  Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respecting  the  liberty  claimed  by  the  United 
States,  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  and  cure  fish,  on  certain  coasts,  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks,  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed 
between  the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  United  States  shall 
have,  for  ever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  the  liberty  to  take 
fish  of  every  kind,  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Newfound- 
land, from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  north- 
wardly indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  prejudice,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive 
rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company :  and  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty,  for  ever,  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks, 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast 
of  Labrador ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall 
not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  portion  so  settled,  without 
previous  agreement  for  such  purpose,  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground.  And  the  United  States  hereby  renounce  for  ever  any  liberty  heretofore 
enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  cure  fish,  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  not  included  within  the  abovementioned  limits: 
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Be  it  enacted  and  declared  by  the  SenatP  nml  »»...<>  «r  n  -   . 

Great  Bnlam,  than  on  yn,eU,  and  articles  imported  in  vessel)  of  ih,  I  ni..d  I  !',„ 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  convention  bet  Jeen  ih.  Ilni^  a.....  .  j  u    o  ?  ""• 

rL's;rcer.rSdrdrd\t7;fh:tfVo'iv:?^^^^^^^^ 

Act  of  the  BritUh  Parliament  "  to  carru  into  effect  a  Ctmnt^tinr,  ^f  r  ,  ^  . 

VnZd^Zt^nrr  '*• "  "P«*^'^"t  that  vessels  built  in  the  countries  belonging  to  the 

?.^^f?r'^d7rte?iiS^::'t::i.-r^^^^^^^^ 

rn?hrL°t^Si»"r"t,''c&.:LWX"rp'roVS5^^ 
sr'Sijirsh^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Island,  with  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  which  may  be  legally  exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-built  vessels,!ul|ect  to  ie  ike  rules 
and  regulations,  restrictions  penalties,  and  forfeitures  as  are  now  by  Lw  impo  ed  ipoa 
the  exportation  of  such  goods  to  the  said  settlements  in  British-biilt  shiTanv  law 
custom,  or  usage  to  the  contrary  natwithstanding.  ^'    ^     *' 

VII    And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  extend  or 
tZTT^  ?  '"*'"'*  '°  repeal  or  in  anywise  alter  the  duties  of  package!  scava-e 
bailage,  or  portage,  or  any  other  duties  payable  to  the  mayor  and  commonalty  and 

TtaZ  V^'  "•?  °^  ^°"''°"'  °'"  *°  '^'.^''"^  ^^y^'  °f  »•>«  "^'d  eity  for  thT  time  Ling, 
or  to  any  other  c.ty  or  town  corporate  within  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  special  privileee 

«  .m!?^  T  *°  *'"*'''  any  Peraon  or  persons,  bodies  politic  or  corporate, Ts  or  Sre  now 
Snuedls LreTo'forr^'''      ^         ""^'^""'^  *"**  '''P"'"*''  ''"^  ^^^  '^'"^  '•**"  *»*  «°»- 

Convention  of  Commi.  re,  wjfjjcd  a*  London,  August  6,  1827. 

Art.  I.— All  the  provisions  of  the  convention  concluded  between  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  on  the  3rd  ot  July.  1815,  and  further  continued  for  the  term  of  ten  years  by 
the  fourth  article  of  the  convention  of  the  20th  of  October,  1818,  with  the  exception 
therein  contained  as  to  St.  Helena,  are  hereby  further  indefinitely,  and  without  the  said 
exception,  extended  and  continued  in  force,  from  the  date  of  the  expiration  of  the  said 

VOL.   II.  ^   y 
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ten  years,  in  the  same  manner  a»  if  all  the  provisions  of  the  said  convention  of  the  3rd 
of  July,  1815,  were  herein  specifically  recited. 

Art.  II. — It  shall  be  competent,  however,  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  in  case 
either  should  think  fit,  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  ten  years — that  is, 
after  the  20th  of  October,  1828— on  giving  due  notice  'of  twelve  months  to  the  other 
contracting  party,  to  annul  and  abrogate  this  convention  ;  and  it  shall,  in  such  case,  be 
accordingly  entirely  annulled  and  abrogated,  after  the  expiration  of  the  said  term  of 
notice.  < 

Act  of  Congress  of  the  United  States,  "to  repeal  the  Tonn.je  Duties  upon  Ships  and 
Vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  upon  certain  Foreign  Vessels."    3lst  Mag,  1830. 

Sbc.  I. — Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that,  from  and  after  the  Ist  day  of  April 
next,  no  duties  upon  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  of  which  the 
officers  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  levied 
or  collected  ;  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  ships 
and  vessels  of  the  United  States,  oificered  and  manned  as  aforesaid,  so  far  as  the  same 
relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall,  from  and  after  the  said  first  day  of  April 
next,  be  repealed. 

Sec.  II. — And  be  it  further  enacted,  that,  from  and  after  the  said  Ist  day  of  April  next, 
all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  imposing  duties  upon  the  tonnage  of  the  ships  and  vessels  of 
any  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  the  same  relate  to  the  imposition  of  such  duties,  shall  be 
repealed :  provided,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  the 
discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  such  foreign  nation,  so  far  as  they  operate  to 
the  disadvantage  sf  the  United  3itate3  have  been  abolished. 

[Approved  3Ist  of  May,  1830.] 

Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  opening  to  British  Vessxh  the  Trade 
between  the  British  Colonial  Possessions  and  the  American  Ports.  5th  October,  1830. 

Whereas,  by  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Staies,  passed  on  the  29th  day  of 
May,  1830,  it  is  provided,  that  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  receive 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  government  of  Great  Britain  will  open  the  ports  in  its 
colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  Soutii  America,  the  Bahama 
Islands,  the  Caicos,  and  the  Bermuda  or  Somer  Islands,  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  for  an  indefinite  or  for  a  limited  term  ;  that  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  cargoes,  on  entering  the  colonial  ports  aforesaid,  shall  not  be  subject  to  other  or 
higher  duties  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charges  of  any  other  description,  than  would  be 
imposed  on  British  vessels,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving  into  the  said  colonial  possessions, 
from  the  United  States;  (hat  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  import  into  the  said 
colonial  possessions,  from  ihe  United  States,  any  article  or  articles  which  could  be  im- 
ported in  a  British  vessel  into  the  said  possessions,  from  the  United  States ;  and  that 
the  vessels  of  the  United  States  may  export  from  the  British  colonies  afore-mentioned,  to 
any  country  whatever,  other  than  the  dominions  or  possession!*  of  Great  Britain,  any 
article  or  articles  that  can  be  exported  therefrom  in  a  British  vessel,  to  any  country  other 
than  the  British  dominions  or  possessions  as  aforesaid — leaving  the  commercial  inter- 
course of  the  United  States,  with  all  other  parts  of  the  British  dominions  or  possessions, 
on  a  footing  not  less  favourable  to  the  United  States  than  it  now  is ;  that  then,  and  in 
such  case,  the  Presideit  of  the  United  States  shall  be  authorised,  at  any  time  before  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  to  issue  his  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  has  received  such 
evidence,  and  that  thereupon,  and  from  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  the  ports  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  opened  indefinitely,  or  for  a  term  fixed,  as  the  case  may  be,  to 
British  vessels  coming  from  the  said  British  colonial  possessions,  and  their  cargoes,  sub- 
ject to  no  other  or  higher  duly  of  tonnage  or  impost,  or  charge  of  any  description  what- 
ever, than  would  be  levied  on  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  or  their  cargoes,  arriving 
from  the  said  British  possessions  ;  and  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  British  vessels 
TO  import  into  the  United  Slates,  and  to  export  therefrom,  any  article  or  articles  which 
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regulate  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United  St«t«  ,1  *""".«"'  "  An  Act  u 
passed  on  the  1st  day  of  March,  1823,  shal Un  suih  ca  f  L  '^  '="'!'"  British  ports,' 
repealed,  as  the  case  may  require :  '  "^*"'  ^  ""spended  or  absSlutely 

And  whereas,  by  the  said  act,  it  is  further  nrovided   fJ,of    1 
United  States  shall  have  been  opened  under  thrauthorilvtWh"'^''  *'''»P°'^''  «f  t^* 
and  their  cargoes  shall  be  admitted  to  an  entry  in  Jhe  d2s  nf  ,  J  ^t'/^"'  ^""''^  ^««el8 
the  islands,  provinces,  or  colonies  of  Great  Britain  on  or  nP».t^iN?"'i^1  ^*''^»«  <"™™ 
tinent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States.  ^*  ^°'*''  American  con- 

And  whereas  satisfactory  evidence  has  been  receivpH  hw  ♦!,«  »  •  j 
States,  that,  whenever  he  shall  give  effect  to  the  provSs  oVtt  «^?''f "'  ^  ^'^^  ^"'»«d 
ment  of  Great  Britain  will  open,  for  an  indefinite  Derbd^henn,  ■  •  ^'^'f'^««'.  t^e  govern- 
in  the  fFest  Indies,  on  the  continent  of  Crt  XS  the^S"  "*  r°7°">'  P°«««ion8 
and  the  Bermuda  or  &«,.r  /*famfe,  to  the  ve2  of  ^f  r^/f^"*' ^''«  <^'"'''». 
cargoes,  upon  the  terms,  and  according  to  the  reauisition.  ^e'lt.  /'*^'  ""^  '''eir 
Congress:  ^  requisitions  of  the  aforesaid  act  of 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Andrew  Jackson.  President  nf  »k«  tt  •.  j  r. 
hereby  declare  and  proclaim,  that  such 'evidence  has  b  en  SSed  f ''  "'  ^"!,"^  ^^ 
the  operation  of  the  act  of  Congress,  passed  on  the  29th  H  J!  ,  p  m  ^TJJ  ""^  ">"  by 
the  United  States  are,  from  the  date  of  this  proc lamaS,  oL„  t^n"'-  f  °'  '^^  P^^^s  oY 
from  the  said  British  possessions,  and  their  ca  eoe7uno  ',K  "^ .  *"  ^""'J'  ^'""«'»  '=0'nin? 
act;  the  act  entitled^  »  An  Act  conrerlgTa^S '^^ „  ^h' ''^  forth  in  the  said 
April,  1818,  the  act  supplementary  thereto.  pwJed  the  f^Jh^SiS"  ""^^  ^^^^  ''^y  of 
act,  entitled,  »  An  Act  to  regulate  thrSmme  dal  nllS  ^7  ?^  ^''h  ^^'^^'  '^"d  the 
and  certain  British  ports,"  pfssed  the  IstTyTf  Matr  Jot^^^^^^^  t  ^"''^"^  States 
and  British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  to  a„  Pnfrv'  It  ^''''"'"'^'y  "pealed  j 
States,  from  the  islands,  provincls.  and  corn  es  of  GrLtSL  •**''  P°'''  °^  '^^  United 
American  continent,  and  north  or  east  of  the  United  States  '  °"  "*'  "'"  '''^  N°'»'' 

Given  under  my  hand,  at  the  city  of  Washinirton   t  1ip  n'th  A«„  ^er\  .  ^. 
of  our  Lord  1830,  and  the  55th  of  t'he  indeSence  of  thfunld  StS'^' '" '''  ''"' 

By  *he  President : 

„  ,,     Andrew  Jacksok. 
M.  Van  Buren, 

Secretary  of  State. 
British  Order  in  Council,  for  regulaHng  the  Commercial  Intercourse  h^h^^  .*    tt  -   . 
States  and  the  British  Colonial  PosLsions.     ../.  Novl^tZZ      Ztco::!!a 

Present,  the  King's  most  excelknt 


States  and  the  British  Colonial  Possessions.  5th  November  imo  >i/ /*  r>  ". 
St.  James\  the  5th  da;,  of  N.  'ember,  1820.  PreZ/'J.^'L.>^'Jt  ^^"'if  «/ 
Majesty  m  Council. 

Whereas  by  a  certain  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  sixth  vear  nf  th«  ro.-^      r  l- 
late  majesty.  King  George  the  I  Vth  [cap.  114.],  ent  L  '  Vn  Lt  t« '^^^^^^^ 
Trade  of  the  British  Possessions  Abroad."  after  reciting  that    "  bv  the  faw  S     *  • """ 
tion,  foreign  ships  are  permitted  to  import  into  any  of^tle  British^  possesion    ZZ' 
from  the  countries  to  which  they  belong,  goods,  th/produce  of  t  ose^coun  He"     and'?' 
export  goods  from  such  possessions,  to  be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whaLJr„nH 
hat  It  IS  expedient  that  such  permission  should  be  subject  to  c^ertal  coLut '''iUs 
herefore.  enacted    "that  the  privileges  thereby  granted  to  foreign  ships  shalUelin^  ,3 
to  the  ships  of   hose  countries  which,  having  colonial  possessions,  slmll  gra  .rthe     ke 
privileges  ot  trading  with  those  possessions  to  British  ship.,  or  which,  not  ifaving  colonial 
possessions  shall  place  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  this  countr;,  and  of  iu  posse, 
sionsabroad,  upon  the  footing  of  the  mostfavourednation,  unless   his  mae  ty'^byh, 
?ltl~  -°^-Vu'  ••J^"'  '",""y  cao^./ieem  it  expedient  to  grant  the  whole,  or  Iny  if  Lch 
p..r,ies^=,  ,u  w,e  snips  0,  utiy  lore.gn  country,  aiihougii  the  conditions  aforesaid  sliaij 
not  in  all  respects  be  fulfilled  by  such  foreign  country." 
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And  whereas  by  a  certain  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  council,  bearing  date  the 
27th  day  of  July,  1826,  after  reciting,  that  the  conditions  mentioned  and  referred  to  in 
the  said  act  of  parliament  had  not  iu  all  respects  been  fulfilled  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  so  granted  as  aforesaid  by 
the  law  of  navi2;ation  to  foreign  ships,  could  not  lawfully  be  exercised  or  enjoyed  by  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  unless  his  majesty,  by  his  order  in  council,  should 
grant  the  whole  or  any  of  such  privileges  to  the  ships  of  the  United  States  aforesaid  : 
nis  said  late  majesty  did,  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  in  him  vested  by  the  said  act,  grant 
the  privileges  aforesaid  to  the  ships  of  the  said  United  States  ;  but  did  thereby  provide 
and  declare  that  such  privileges  should  absolutely  cease  and  determine  in  his  majesty's 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  and  in  certain  other  of  his  majesty's 
possessions  abroad,  upon  and  from  certain  days  in  the  said  order  appointed,  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  which  are  long  since  passed  ' 

And  whereas,  by  a  certain  other  order  of  his  said  late  majesty  in  council,  bearing 
date  the  16th  of  July,  1827,  the  said  last-mentioned  order  was  confirmed ;  and  whereas, 
in  pursuance  of  the  acts  of  parliament,  in  that  behalf  made  and  provided,  his  said  late 
majesty,  by  a  certain  order  in  council,  bearing  date  the  21st  day  of  July,  1823,  and  by 
the  said  order  in  council  bearing  date  the  27th  dtiy  of  July,  1826,  was  pleased  to  order, 
that  there  should  be  charged  on  all  vessels  of  the  said  United  States,  which  should 
enter  any  of  the  ports  of  his  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West  Indies  or  America, 
with  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture,  of  the  said  states,  certain  duties  of 
tonnage  and  of  customs  therein  particularly  specified : 

And  whereas  it  hath  been  made  to  appear  to  his  majesty  in  council,  that  the  restric* 
tions  heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  upon  British  vessels, 
navigated  between  the  said  states  and  his  majesty's  possedsions  iu  the  V/est  Indies  and 
America,  have  been  repealed,  and  tha!^.  the  discriminating  duties  of  tonnage  and  customs 
heretofore  imposed  by  the  laws  of  the  said  United  States  upon  British  vessels  and  their 
cargoes,  entering  the  ports  of  the  said  states  from  his  majesty's  said  possessions,  have  also 
been  repealed,  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United  States  are  now  open  to  British  vessels  and 
their  cargoes,  coming  from  his  majesty's  possessions  aforesaid ;  his  majesty  doth,  there- 
fore, with  the  advice  of  his  privy  council,  and  in  pursuance  and  exercise  of  the  powers 
so  vested  in  him,  as  aforesaid,  by  the  said  act,  so  passed  in  the  sixth  year  of  the  reign 
of  his  said  late  majesty,  or  by  any  other  act  or  acts  of  parliament,  declare,  that  the  said 
recited  orders  in  council,  of  the  2l8t  day  of  July,  1823,  and  of  the  27th  day  of  July, 
1826,  and  the  said  order  in  council,  of  the  16th  day  of  July,  1827  (so  far  as  such  last- 
mentioned  order  relates  to  the  said  United  States),  shall  be,  and  the  same  are,  hereby 
respectively  revoked  : 

And  his  majesty  doth  further,  by  the  advice  aforesaid,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  powers 
aforesaid,  declare  that  the  ships  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  United  States  of  America, 
may  import  from  the  United  States  aforesaid,  into  the  British  possessions  abroad,  goods 
the  produce  of  those  states,  and  may  export  goods  from  the  British  possessions  abroad  to 
be  carried  to  any  foreign  country  whatever. 

And  the  right  honourable  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  his  Majesty's  Treasury,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Sir  George  Murray,  one  of  his  majesty's  principal  secretaries  of 
state,  are  to  give  the  necessary  directions  herein,  as  to  them  may  respectively  apper- 
tain. 

James  BuLLsa. 
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CHAPTER    XLI. 

ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Honourable  J.  C.  Spencer's  Examination  of  the  Honourable  J.  P.  Upahur's 
Eeview  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates. 
In  order  to  comprehend  the  views  entertained  by  eminent  legislators  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  consider  it  just  to  introduce  into  this  work  the 
following,  viewed  by  a  gentleman  and  statesman  of  great  learning  and  ability, 
on  Mr.  Upshur's  strictures  on  the  American  constitution.  Mr.  Spencer  is  not 
only  a  profound  jurist,  but  he  has  held  the  most  important  trusts  in  the  govern- 
ment of  his  country.  He  was  one  of  the  most  able  secretaries  of  the  treasury: 
an  office  which  nearly  corresponds  with  that  of  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in 
England. 

"Having,"  says  Mr.  Spencer.  "  been  favoured  by  a  friend  with  the  perusal,  in  sbeeto,  of  a  part 
of  Mr.  Macgregor  8  great  work  on  the  Progress  of  America,  which  contained  the  remarks  of  the 
Honourable  Abel  P.  Upshur  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  I  expressed  my  unhesitatins 
opinion  that  they  were  as  erroneous  as  they  were  injurious  ;  that  they  were  calculated  'o  produce 
a  very  false  impression  of  the  weakness  of  our  union,  and  the  incapacity  of  our  federal  novemment 
to  maintaua  itself,  or  to  fulfil  the  high  duties  assigned  to  it ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally  unfor- 
tunate  for  us  and  for  other  countries  if  those  views  should  be  received  and  accredited  as  iust 
expositions  of  a  system  somewhat  complicated,  and  therefore  liable  to  be  much  misunderstood  by 
those  who  had  neither  the  means  nor  the  leisure  for  its  thorough  investigation.  I  was  urired  to 
prepare  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  that  class  of  our  countrymen  (believed  to  be,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  of  the  active  and  intelligent  men  engaged  in  such  discussions),  who  take  a  practical 
view  of  our  government,  and  seek  to  ascertain  its  powers  and  duties  by  a  reference  to  the  plain 
words  and  fair  mraning  of  the  constitution.  Under  the  impression  that  the  withdrawal  from  the 
rares  of  public  life,  and  the  absence  of  professional  engagements,  would  afford  abundant  leisure 
for  such  an  undertaking,  a  partial  assent  was  given.  This  having  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor, he  has  announced  that  in  a  subsequent  part  of  his  work,  a  review  of  Mr.  Upshur's  remarks, 
by  me,  would  be  given.  Under  these  circumstances,  although  the  anticipated  leisure  has  not  been 
enjoyed,  yet  the  desire  to  fulfil  an  implied  pledge,  impels  me  to  endeavour  to  execute  a  task  which 
sliould  have  been  committed  to  more  competent  hands. 

"  Judging  from  the  portions  of  Mr.  Upshur's  communication,  for  portions  only  of  it  are  given, 
it  would  seem  that  he  quite  disapproved  of  our  federal  constitution ;  for  while  he  pointe  out  what 
he  supposes  to  be  defects,  which  he  severely  censures,  no  part  of  it  has  received  his  unqualified 
approbation.  To  those  who  were  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  character  of  his  mind,  this,  pro- 
bably, will  not  be  surprising.  A  knowledge  of  those  peculiarities  will  serve  to  explain,  if  it  docs 
not  elucidate  some  of  his  views.  Mingling  very  little  with  the  world,  and  in  a  profound  retire- 
ment, in  a  secluded  part  of  Virginia,  he  indulged  a  naturally  speculative  mind  to  its  fullest  extent, 
in  reflections  upon  our  form  of  federal  government,  without  ever  having  had  the  advantage 
of  personallv  partaking  in  its  operations. 

"  lie  had  held  public  stations  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  but  had  held  no  office  under  the  general 
government,  nor  had  he  ever  been  a  member  of  eitlier  house  of  Congress,  when  liis  opinions  or 
nullifications  were  promul^ted.  He  had  prided  himself  on  being  one  of  tlie  most  high-toned  fede- 
ralists of  the  country,  until  about  the  time  wiien  the  disputes  with  South  Carolina  commenced. 
These  disputes  involved  deeply  and  extensively,  the  interests  of  the  southern  states,  who  com- 
plained that  their  agriculture  was  made  subservient  to  northern  manufactures,  by  means  of  the 
tariff  acts  of  Congress.  Failing  to  secure  a  numerical  majority  in  that  body,  they  questioned  its 
constitutional  power  thus  to  oppress  them,  as  they  said  by  legislation ;  and  having  satisfied  them- 
selves of  the  want  of  such  power,  they  next  inc^uired  into  the  means  of  resisting  its  exercise.  This 
led  them  to  what  is  called  the  doctrine  of  nullification)  which  means,  according  to  their  theory, 
t'lat  any  one  state  legislature  which  conceives  an  act  of  the  federal  Congress  to  be  unconstitutional, 
may  nuii^  such  act,  oy  declaring  it  to  be  inoperative  within  the  limits  of  the  state,  and  by  punish- 
ing through  the  state  tribunals,  the  officers  who  should  attempt  to  execute  it^  Tlie  old  maxim, 
that  where  there  is  a  wiii  there  is  generally  a  way,  was  exernplined  in  ihict  case.  The  iiuvei  sy^ieiii  of 
a  federal  government  uniting  several  sovereign  slates  in  one  confederacy,  and  under  one  government 
for  certain  definite  purposes,  afforded  an  ample  field  for  the  speculative  tendencies  of  our  southern 
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Btatesmen;  and  to  a  man  ike  Mr.  Upshur,  it  was  a  rich  mine,  in  which  he  could  strike  his  own 
quarry,  and  puraue  .t  at  h.s  own  option.  There  was  nothing  in  the  institutions  of  anc  ent^r 
™^X!SSi'""?J  "!  »»  "-»  I*---  Neither  experience  nor  the  labour  of  learned  or  tSufui 
men  alTorded  guides  to  reflection,  or  checks  to  the  wildest  licence  of  speculation.  He  entered  tn's 
field  warmly  ;  and  as  the  first  step  in  his  progress,  abandoned  all  tV  pol  tbd  prindSes  whS 
^'^Ua'^.^T^^^  ^'^  *.°  ^P'™  «"«*  strengthen.  He  becan.e  a  writer  fo^  th'^  pe  Sdiclu  of 
theday. andcontributed  the  principal  articlesto  the  •  Southern  Reriew.'thechampion  of  ^^^^^^^ 
In  the  support  of  that  cause,  and  in  discussions,  written,  printed,  and  onil.  he  was  enZed  mo?e 
!"w"»r"^*  ^'  H^  '*^°"*  «'8»'t  years,  when  he  was  called  to  take  charge  of  the  nfvy  dewrt! 
meut,  by  Mr.  Tyler,  from  which  he  was  transferred  to  the  state  department;  and  in  S,  he  r^ 
mained  about  eight  months.  The  communication  to  Mr.  Macgregor,  a  part  of  whk:h  appears  h^ 
JeriXais'.'         "» «»°<J™»ti<"'  of  the  essays  published  in  tlfe  'Southern  Revie<  and  oU.er 

"This  account  of  the  author  of  the  remarks  which  are  proposed  to  be  examined,  and  this  his- 
toiy  of  the  Question  he  has  discussed,  seemed  useful,  if  not  necessary,  to  a  full  comprehension  of 

son  and  Mr.  Madison ;  and  Mr.  Macgregor  has  apparently  fallen  into  the  error  of  siippwine  that 

doctrine  to  constitute  the  great  point  of  difference  between  the  federalists  anddemocrats.Ht^fv^^^^^ 
true  that  these  parties  have  differed  much  in  their  construction  of  the  constitution,  the  former  beine 
ktitudinarian  pushing  to  its  utmost  eitentthe  principle  embodied  in  the  eighteenth  suMvSf 
of  section  e.^h  of  the  ri«t  article  of  the  constitution,  tLt  of  passing  all  laws  neces^y  aXroier 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  powers  vested  by  that  instrument  in  the  government,  oHn  anv  of 
«aiJ2f„'irfh  f"!'"'"  '•'Iff""""''  Imve  insisted  on  a  rigid  and  strict  construction!  and  hive 
maintained  that  these  implied  powers  must  always  be  subordinate  and  ancillary,  and  can  never  be 
converted  into  main  and  pnncipd  purposes  of  government.  But  as  to  the  remedy,  for  the  abuse  of 
the  legislative  authority,  proposed  by  tTienullifieis.  the  democrats,  when  in  full  possession  of  power 
and  with  ample  means  to  sustain  and  vindicate  it,  so  far  from  supporting,  rebuked  and  denounced 
It  in  the  most  significant  manner.  On  the  occasion  already  referred  tof  South  Carolina  Verted 
«his  reserved  right  to  nullify  a  tariff  act  of  Congress,  and  passed  laws  for  the  purpose  Sral 
Jackson,  the  then  president,  with  a  vast  majority  of  democrats,  in  both  hou3es  of  Consress  adont^i 
the  most  stringent  measures  to  put  down  the  doctrine  and  its  abettors.  """piea 

"He  issued  a  proclamation,  which  received  the  warm  approbation  of  the  whole  country  ^ex- 
cepting  South  Carohno.a-^  a  very  few  in  some  of  the  other  southern  states),  in  which  the  doctrine 
was  examined  a»d  its  fall  xposed.  And  the  misguided  men  who  act«i  under  U  were  S^ 
to  re  urn  o  their  allegiance  j  and  this  was  followed  by  acts  of  Congress  of  the  most  eff^t^ed^. 
racter.    The  incipient  rebellion  was  crushed-by  democratic  men-indeed.  by  U.e  dem«K:ratU: 

«™.*i.  n  *"'!•'''  *'"l''«^trine  of  nullification  is  the  peculiar  property  of  a  distinguished  statesman  of 
South  Carolina,  who  has  enjoyed  all  the  highest  stations  in  the  republic  but  the  very  hXst  and 
who  has  repeatedly  been  a  competitor  for  that  station.  His  own  state,  and  some  citizens  of  other 
states  whose  interests  are  supposed  to  be  identical  with  those  of  South  Carolina,  have  embraced  it  • 
and  although  partizan  writers  talk  about  reserved  rights  of  the  states,  on  special  occasions  the 
general  and  almost  universal  feeling  of  the  country  abhors  and  condemns  it. 

"In  these  circumstances  an  apology  will  be  found  for  an  effort  to  prevent  any  erronrons  im- 
pression as  to  Its  prevalence,  and  to  exhibit  what  are  deemed  the  unfounded  assumptions  in  Mr. 
Upshurs  communication,  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be  sustained. 

«  It  should  be  remarked  preliminarily,  that  Mr.  Madison  has  publicly  and  fully  disavowed  the 
paternity  of  any  such  doctrines,  and  dcclored  his  conviction  of  its  fallacy,  as  well  as  its  daneerous 
consequences.  It  was  contended,  by  its  friends,  that  the  germ  of  the  principle  was  to  be  found  in 
tlie  resolutions  of  the  legislatures  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky,  passed  in  1798,  and  1709.  and  which 
are  known  to  have  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Madison.  ,  ana  wnicn 

♦i^r^-tu"  ^?°''*i.°"'  ^^T^«'"|«*^  a'  tl'e  alien  and  sedition  laws,  enacted  under  the  administia- 
:i.^  v.u  Adams.  After  denouncing  these  acts  as  unconstitutional,  the  resolutions  declared, 

that  If  they  were  not  repealed  it  would  be  the  duty,  as  it  was  the  right,  of  the  states  of  the  union  tJ 
interpose  and  seek  a  rightful  remedy.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Rivers,  written  a  few  yea«  since  Mr! 
Madison  denies  that  the  language  or  spirit  of  the  resolutions  authorises  anv  K^^ara^  state  to  resort 
to  any  mrans  of  resistance,  out  that  the  action  of  the  states  combined  was  contemplated  •  and  he 
reters  to  the  provision  of  the  constitution  for  calling  a  convention  of  all  the  states,  on  the  'annlica- 
tion  of  two-thirds  of  the  number,  as  the  remedy  intended.  »Fl'"*^» 

"  The  reader,  not  particularly  conversant  with  American  politics,  will  find  some  advantage  in 
4hese  preliminary  remarks,  by  their  enabling  him  to  perceive  the  e.xact  position  advanced  bv 
Mr.  Upshur  o'- 'he  subject  of  nullification.  ^ 

*   This  mili..r  linvn  hnon  infarraA  A-nn.  «!.<.  ..no.^.r'".*-'!    ——.-.<* -l < >-!    !  iT-. 

by  the  mail.p«cket,~b«t  this  is  not  the  fact.    Mr.  Macgregor,  on  this  point  (see  page  12),  is  of 
tlie  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Spencer.  v    «'ias'^  i*y,  »  o» 
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"  i"*'*'*  **» '"""  requires  that  it  should  be  stated  in  his  own  words. 
«h«ii.„  ri,"?^'""f'  '''"*  "'®  "upreme  court  is  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the  last  resort,  to  determine 
whether  the  federal  government  bas  transcended  its  constitutional  obligation,  or  not,  /o  «  cS 
^ffr  V  f'  '^^''"^T  ",'>'"d|ngand  abso  utely  final,  so  far  as  the  court  has  jurisdiction  ov« 
cases  affecting  the  rights  of  the  individual  citizens,  and  over  certain  others,  affect  ng  the  righu  of 
the  individuaT  states;  and  tlut  states,  as  well  as  individuals  in  these  cas^rhave  not%n  indl 
penden    right  to  construe,  control,  and  judge  of  the  obligations  of  the  federal  "overnma^T 
but  that  they  are  bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  federal  courtefso  far  as  they  have  aiuhorYsed  Md 
agreed  to  submit  to  them.'    So  far  Mr.  Upshur  has  but  expressed  the  ck^Ld  uneS^ 
impor  of  theconstitutiori,  and  the  common  opinion  of  every  man  in  Americrwho  hT  e^ 
publicly  declared  his  opinion  on  the  subject.     It  will  be  seen,  then,  that  the  dispute  is  rather 
about  a  question  of  fact  than  of  principle.    The  principle  is  conceded,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  tte 
fedeiul  courts  is  final  and  conclusive  in  all  cases  where  such  jurisdiction  exists.    The  dispute  iT 
T  }a\u  ft""  ?""?  •*'°"'^?  i:"'""  *''"*  jurisdiction.    If  it  does  not.  then  no  one  has  yet  con- 
.h!?»«f».p        "''"??..°'^"'*'"P'T/ ''mI''' *""•** ''^  •"«'«  ^'^««"al  in  determining  it.  than 
that  of  the  Emperor  of  China ;  it  would  still  remain  to  be  settled.    If  the  parties  to  the  contro- 
vem  should  happen  to  be  a  powerful  state,  on  one  side,  and  the  federal  unionfon  tlie  other,  it  must 
be  determined  by  physical  strength-as  all  controversies  must  be.  where  there  is  no  umpire,  and 
the  parties  will  not  amicably  adjust  them.    This  is  natural  nullification-independent  of  all  law 
all  constituliong    and  al    compacts ;  m  other  words,  it  is  a  revolution.     If  this  be  all  that 
Mr.  Upsluir  and  his  nullifying  associates  mean-that  when  the  federal  government  exercises 
powere  not  delegated,  no  decision  of  the  supreme  court  can  supply  the  defect  in  the  grant,  and 
» 1  T   aT^^  oppression,  even  in  a  judicial  form,  is  a  right  and  a  duty,  few  or  none  on  this 
s  de  the  Atlantic  wil?  be  found  to  controvert  their  views.    And  it  is  very  immaterial  whether 
tins  resistance  proceeds  from  voluntary  and  temporary  associations  of  individuals,  or  from  an 
organised  state  government,     fhe  intelligent  reader  will  perceive  at  once  that  this  cannot  be  the 
question  at  issue,  respecting  which  so  much  ink  has  been  shed.    The  great  and  the  real  question 
is.  mAo  shall  decide  whether  the  case  presenttd  does  or  does  not  fall  within  the  circle  of  powers 
duties  and  obligations  of  the  federal  government,  as  prescribed  by  the  constitution  ?    It  is  not  as 
Mr.  Upshur  would  have  the  reader  to  infer,  whether  a  state  may  resist  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court  in  a  case  of  acknowledged  usurpation.    But  it  is,  whether  the  supreme  court  shall 
decide  whether  the  power  claimed  in  the  given  case  be  an  usurpation  or  not.    Now   the  rea' 
object  of  the  nulhfiers  is  to  establish  the  doctrine,  that  the  states  may  sit  in  judgment'upon  the 
decisions  of  the  supreme  court,  review  them,  like  an  appellate  tribunal ;  and  if  any  one  state 
conceives  that  the  federal  judiciary  has  sanctioned  an  usurpation,  it  may  of  its  own  will,  and  os  an 
incident  to  its  sovereignty,  apply  the  remedy  of  nullifying,  as  before  explained,  or  may  secede— 
withdraw  from  the  union.  r  >  ^ 

"Unwilling  at  the  onset  to  state  the  question  in  this  broad  form,  Mr.  Upshur,  after  making 
the  admission  before  quoted,  says,—'  But  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  question  of  federal 
power  which  are  not  cognisable  before  the  federal  courts;  and  of  course,  as  to  these  we  must  look 
out  for  some  other  umpire.'    And  in  this  case  it  is.  as  he  contends,  that  each  state  has  the  right 
to  construe  its  own  contracts,  and  decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers.    In  this  short  extract 
lies  the  root  of  the  whole  matter ;  every  thing  is  based  upon  the  quiet  and  apparently  simple 
assumption,  that  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  question  of  federal  power,  which  are  not 
cognisable  before  the  federal  courts.     Now,  this  is  utterly  denied,  and  it  is  averred  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  our  government,  no  such  case  has  ever  occurred,  and  from  the  nature  of  our 
institutions  it  cannot  occur.    In  other  words,  it  is  aflSrmed  that  no  case  can  be  conceived,  where 
federal  power  could  be  exercised  of  which  the  courts  of  the  United  States  could  not  take 
cogmsance,  by  means  of  a  suit  or  legal  proceeding  presenting  the  question  directly  to  them. 
"  If  an  officer  of  the  United  States  forcibly  collects  an  impost  upon  an  important  article,  the 
laws  and  the  forms  of  proceeding  enable  the  citizen  conceiving  himself  oppressed  to  present  the 
qui  4ion  bv  an  action  at  law.    The  courte  act  upon  individuals ;  if  they  claim  to  be  clothed  with 
authority  for  their  proceedings,  the  extent  and  constitutionality  of  that  authority  necessarily  come 
up  for  judgment.     If  the  officers  and  process  of  the  United  States  be  resisted,  civil  actions,  as  well 
as  criminal  prosecutions,  instantly  furnish  the  means  of  determining  whether  such  resistance  was 
justifiable  or  not.    By  the  terras  of  the  second  section  of  the  third  article  of  the  constitution,  the 
judicial  power  extends  to  a!l  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising  under  the  constitution,  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales,  and  treaties  made  under  their  authority.     The  question  discussed  by  Mr.  Upshur 
supposes  a  law  of  Congress,  because,  without  the  authority  of  the  legislative  department  there  can 
be  no  exercise  of  the  federal  power.     And  as  if  to  remove  every  vestige  of  doubt,  and  to  provide 
for  cases,  if  any  should  occur,  which  did  not  arise  under  a  law  of  Congress,  the  same  section  pro- 
vides that  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  '  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a 
pari)','  without^  distinction  or  discrimination.     How  can  there  be  any  cases,  then.  '  involving  the 
qtieation  of  fcdorai  power.'  to  which  '  the  judiciui  power'  of  the  United  States  does  not  extend,  or 
which,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Upshur,  •  are  not  cognisable  before  the  federal  courts  ?' 
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"  If  this,  then,  be  the  case,  as  Mr.  Upshur  supposes,  '  in  which  the  question,  who  are  parties 
to  the  constitution,  becomes  all-important  and  controlling,'  the  question  itself  might  be  dismissed 
as  of  no  practical  consequence  ;  for  the  case  itself  never  can  occur.  But  although  introduced  in 
this  quiet  and  unpretending  form,  the  question,  nevertheless,  is  one  which  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  argument  advanced  by  the  nullifiers.  Their  theory  is,  that  the  government  is  fede- 
rative— a  confederation  of  sovereign  states,  and  not  consolidated— and  that  the  states,  the  parties 
to  the  league,  retain  the  right  to  construe  the  compact — the  constitution — each  for  itself,  and  to 
decide  upon  its  own  rights  and  powers.  It  is  for  this  purpose  that  Mr.  Uphur  has  examined 
our  colonial  history,  contending  that  we  were  not '  one  people'  before  the  adoption  of  our  own 
constitution.  In  tlie  sense  in  which  he  uses  this  term,  no  one  will  dispute  his  correctness.  Tlie 
American  colonies  certainly  were  not  'a  political  corporation ;'  and  great  injustice  would  be  done 
to  Judge  Story  by  the  supposition  that  he  maintained  such  an  historical  untruth.  Mr.  Upshur 
bas  also  shown,  what  no  one  had  ever  denied,  that  by  the  articles  of  confederation  the  several 
itates  retained  their  sovereignty  ;  and  he  might  have  added,  that  the  very  weakness  of  the  league 
which  connected  them  was  so  apparent — its  utter  unfitness,  either  in  war  or  in  peace,  to  unite 
the  common  strength  of  the  Americans,  to  restrain  the  powerful  states,  and  to  compel  the 
reluctant  to  contribute  equally  to  the  common  defence,  was  the  cause,  and  the  sole  cause, 
of  its  abandonment,  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution.  The  question  arises  under 
this  new  form  of  government.  The  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  had  waged  a  common  war, 
and  they,  unitedly  as  well  as  severally,  had  been  acknowledged  to  be  independent  by  tlie  treaty  of 
1783.  They  united  in  appointing  ambassadors  to  negotiate  this  treaty,  and,  by  its  terms  and  ope- 
ration,  they  were  not  only  separated  from  Great  Britain,  but  were  bound  together  in  a  common 
mass.  France,  Spain,  and  Holland,  had  recognised  them  as  one  people,  and  had  sent  ministers  to 
the  body,  not  to  ttie  several  states.  The  body  had  formed  treaties  with  those  nations ;  it  had  acted 
as  a  nation,  had  assumed  its  duties  and  responsibilities — nay,  in  the  very  first  line  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  they  had  called  themselves  '  one  people.'  They  were,  therefore,  to  some 
extent  '  a  people  ;*  they  were  in  the  incipient  stages  of  forming  '  a  political  corporation,'  and  were 
in  a  condition— physically,  morally,  and  politically — to  do  so.  Yet  Mr.  Upshur  remarks,  that  '  in 
the  states  the  sovereign  power  is  in  the  people  of  the  states  respectively,  and  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  United  States  would,  for  the  same  reason,  be  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  there 
were  any  such  people  known  as  a  single  nation,  and  the  framersof  the  federal  government.'  The 
historical  references  already  made  show  sufficiently  that  there  wat  a  people  composing  the  thirteen 
colonies,  who  had  made  themselves  somewhat  extensively  known  as  a  single  nation,  having  an 
army  and  a  navy,  a  national  ensign,  issuing  a  national  currency,  represented  abroad  by  its  ministers, 
and  receiving  embassies  from  other  nations.  The  first  condition  stated  by  Mr.  Upshur  would 
seem  to  have  been  complied  with.  As  to  the  second  condition,  viz.,  that  a  people  known  as  a 
single  nation  should  have  been  '  the  framers  of  the  federal  government' — perhaps  the  instrument 
which  was  the  work  of  their  hands — will  be  allowed  to  be  good  evidence,  if  not  conclusive,  upon 
the  point.  It  commences  with  these  words  :  '  We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  onier, 
&c.,  &c.,  do  ordain  and  establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America.'  It  made 
provision  for  its  own  existence  by  its  last  article,  that  the  ratification  by  nine  states  should  be  suf- 
ficient for  its  establishment.  It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  several  states,  not 
to  their  ordinary  legislatures,  but  to  conventions  elected  specially  to  consider  the  new  constitution, 
and  to  adopt  or  reject  it.  This  was  the  most  expedient  form  in  which  it  could  be  submitted  to 
the  people  directly.  A  ballot,  or  a  viva  voce  vote  at  the  election  polls,  directly  upon  the  various 
parts  of^the  constitution,  was  obviously  objectionable,  if  not  wholly  impracticable  ;  and  the  same 
object  was  obtained  by  calling  on  the  electors  to  choose  delegates  who  should  directly  and  imme- 
diately express  their  will.  Admitting,  then,  that  up  to  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  consti- 
tution the  inhabitants  of  the  thirteen  colonies  did  not  form  a  separate  and  distinct  political  cor- 
poration, perfect  in  its  organisation,  and  capable  of  maintaining  itself,  yet  it  must  be  apparent  that 
they  had  so  long  associated  together  under  a  common  government,  had  exercised  unitedly  so  many 
of  the  functions  of  the  national  sovereignty,  that  they  were  in  a  condition  to  become  integrated, 
and  to  |jerfect  their  identity ;  and  the  exact  question  is,  what  was  the  effect  of  the  constitution 
upon  them  in  this  respect  ? 

"  There  has  certainly  been  a  class  of  politicians  who  have  contended  that  this  effect  was  a 
complete  consolidation,  and  that  the  federative  principle  was  extinguished.  Another  class,  and 
these  are  the  nullifiers,  maintain  that  the  federative  principle  still  prevails  as  effectually  under  the 
new  constitution  as  it  did  under  the  articles  of  confederation  ;  and  that,  consequently,  the  sepa- 
rate states  have  the  samt  right  as  before  to  construe  for  themselves  the  new  compact — in  other 
words,  to  set  aside  the  decisions  of  the  federal  judiciary.  There  is  another  class,  comprising,  it  is 
believed,  two-thirds  of  the  American  people,  who  hold  both  these  views  to  be  extremes,  and  to  be 
fallacious,  and  who  adopt  a  middle  course  regarding  the  federal  government  as  both  federative 
and  consolidated — federative  in  its  origin,  federative  in  reference  to  domestic  and  internal  con- 
cerns, and  vet  consolidated  ;  that  is.  an  independent  inteffer.  a  nonnlar  irovemment  in  relation  to 
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?S.7?Kt^b^-^^^^^^^^^  interest  of  .he  people  of  all  the 

ao  to  divide  the  authority  of  t\XetenZt^    h- 1^  ^'^^"eville.    '  The  object  was '  he  saw 
should  continue  to  govern  itself  n  a  1  th«t  L  *hich  composed  the  union,  tliV  each  of  tS 

represented  by  the  f.nion?  shS^o"  ite  tS^^^^     '"'«™«» PTP^ritv.  ^hllTL"^/^^^^^^^^^^ 
gencies  of  the  people.'  And  the  whole  m«nl?;         5  ''"'^P?"*  ^'^Y'  ""d  to  provide  forthe  e^ 
not  only  a  repu^blij  but  a  coSSon?  n^hrstw^la^"^^^^^^^^^^^^    .'The/unitS  sLtfl^ 
71    than  It  was  in  France  or  Spain,  when  the  Amprl„        ^!  *V*''«>"ty  of  the  nation  is  more 
of  the  people  of  the  several  states.  thdT"!  is  MriJn?h"""""°"  '''"^adopted.   Theidenthy 
by  the  second  section  of  the  four  h  articir^  '  tZ  .!^'i    ^  **";  e^P/esses  it,  is  veiy  clearly  shown 
^^IT  rf  •T"?''^  °f  citi^eL  b   fc  severSlsto  tes'^VL:?,''  •""*'•  ^>"  ^'  entitleXL" 
KJT  "'?"«' but  individually  upon  every  cilfz^n  clod^inp  hf^  ' -.u  P'°*"'°"  »'"•»  "Perates.  not 
M„i!  t  "''^^•^^  possesses,     /t  enables  tfi^e  dtSs  of  Ln.S  ^  ^"/'  '^  "«''. character,  in  addition 
Mawachusetis  j  it  removes  all  alienage  at  once  «nrf  L.    ^°"'«"»"a  ^  '"herit  lands  by  descent  in 
dwelling  ,^n  the  first  section  of  tKme  article  wh.Vh  "^  t-^/tof  "foreign  feature.    Without 
to  the  public  acts,  records,  and  judical  pTocS^n^  of  ev.r^i  ""  «»''h  ancTcredit  in  'each  state 
by  all  our  courts  to  give  them  the  ^n^SXLy^^l  other  state.'  and  which  has  been  held 
s^ate  where  they  originate,  or  upon  the  pfwTr  len  to  fw    '''^  ","'?"  .*''*'  '^^Y  ^--^^  *"  »»>« 
mode  of  mak  ng  citizens  of  the  tnited  States  •  and  wfth„?.?^^^'  exclusively,  of  establishing  the 
of  a  similar  character,  it  must  be  sufficient  toV^t  on    S?-"t"''"?  '"  "*"°"*  »»''«'  Pavilions 
of  one  state  a  citizen  of  eveiy  state,  to  demons^»te  tha  thl" ?  '  '""•'*'"'  *'"*=»'  "'»''" «''«  «'*«« 
league  of  sovereign  states,  but  that  t  is  anTnteJr  a  noH  iSf  h„T"  '!,"°'  *  "^^'^  confederacy,  or 
Clares  that  treason  may  be  committed  aSs"  it  bv  Zkrinf       ^  "nder  a  constitution  which  de- 
becomes  quite  immaterial  how  this  resuk  wm  a.^om^  .    /  *"'  ,*""  "''•'^'ring  to  its  enemies.     It 
strument  bv  which  it  was  effected      T  e  oTst^n^ft   1    *  °[  ''''**  "^'^  '^^  ?««««  t"  the  in! 
condition  of  the  people  under  fha  instrument?     Ar^. hi    ''"'^'  1"^'."°"'  •«'  '^hat  is  the  political 
distinct  people,  alien  to  each  other  j.  '""""*"'  ^    ^'«  '^ey  one  people,  or  are  they  twenty-seven 

t..e;SseS^^J;frdt:^^n^^ 

»/r«c/tt«  of  the  different  departments     ^7J?o  I  Mr.  Upshur  in  his  examination  of  the 

not  federative.    The  ordina'^^JJS  of  elLtta  nre^^^^^^^^^^  House  of  Representatives  is 

ierent  states,  in  choosing  sp^ial  deLgates  to  exJre  s  hdr  wfll  J'  ?k'?  °^^''"  P?**?'^  "^  ^^e  dif. 
not  federative;  while  thimodeof  proceedine  in  fhrpin/  rr^  '''**  '."^J^''  ««'««>  certainly 
IS  evidently  federation  ;  and  thus  inThe  stn.f/nrl  .r 7.      i"*^ "  '"''"'"^  ***  ^'«" '»  the  first  instanci^ 

soiidating,'or  central  principirare  Lth  aSranS  «-  -''''^•'?'"'V  ""  '■'*^'™""'  ""**  ^''^  ~°- 
conferred  may  require.  adopted,  and  are  applied  as  the  nature  of  the  power  to  be 

the^^rduHf Xi?''c'o?ntrn"at"K•'C^T'"H*"  ''•^"='' .»^"'  """'««"  P— »  «?-nst 
avowed.  After  enumerating  rsomeTneS  the  oil^'''*'{:-K"u  '?'»)?'•. '"'i^ated  than  distinctly 
States  extends,  he  refers  to  the  S  anfendm.^nf  i  ^^ich  the  judicial  authority  of  the  UniteS 
'  the  powen  not  delegated  to  tirUnited  State,  hi  .h"  '=«"^''  ""?"•  ^J'  which  it  is  provided,  that 
states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  L^tvelvS  to  ?LSL?^'''A''?i:  ""''  P'-°»'ibited  by  it  to  the 
are  reserved  as  well  against  t^e  3,Srv  £  a^ilt  2^Sf r  /"^hecontends  that  these  poi«.r. 
tnent;  that  among  these  powere  is  that  ofeaTJ*?/.  f-?  •  '  "^^P^'^ents  of  the  federal  govern- 
merits  ;  that  the  cons.itutCbeingsth  a  impact  4d^^^^^^^  "  •►.'.'"'"■  '^°'"P»«='« ""^  agree- 

««/m,  and  then  comes  a  most  imnortant  a.S«Hnn  ?^  ^^  "  "^i"  *"  interpret  it  for  itself. 
trove«y, '  unless  it  (each  stat^  C  dea^v  warveH^L*  "*!  f  ■^?"*'  '''^P*'*"'  "^  ^^e  whole  con^ 
the  position  advanced  and  maintained  hvLrnL!^  ^"^  I'^''*'"  '^*°"'  "^  another  power/  Now 
the^ery  terms  of  tht  comrtTh^U^.hL  e^ao^^^^^^^^  America,  except  the  nulliffers.  is  that  by 
waived'in  favour  of  the  feXl  judfciafv  No  flnl  f»  »«  •"  erpretitfor  tself,  has  been  expresslj 
this  position  as  that  of  M.  W^qSe  =^  The  f uK^tf  the" fT^'?  ^°"'*'  ^°  '^"^f^  '"^^ 
'  were,  therefore,  carefully  enumerated  and  all  »!.!♦  ™<.  „If  •  i  '^e  federal  government,'  he  says, 
constitute  a  part  of  the  nrivileMs  of  tho^loii  "°*  included  among  them,  was  declared  to 

of  the  states'^ema"  ned  tC  SfanS  Sat  of  t^Z7T'".''  "^k ''"  '"'''\-  '^^'''  '^'  government 
was  foreseen  that  in  pnicdLquMtis  „ Ihtt^^^  ^^?'".^  *^^  exception."  But  as  it 

rity.  and  that  it  woufd  beXneerous  to^  hmlf  t     .  »  *  exact  limits  of  this  exceptional  autho. 

of ^stice  established  i^n  the  s£sbv\"if^^^^^^^^^^ 
was  destined,  atnong  othe   funct"  .»^o  maSta  n    hTS  .''  "  'r^''  ^^^'^'^l^T.'  ""^  "«'"«^^  which 

by  the  constitution 'between  r  two  rivargSernmens'"'fTo^  *""  ""T  ^^^"'"'^'^ 

place,  •  that  a  state  can  subsist  when  itT f.mZnVin!  iV  S'ippose,    he  remarks  in  another 

different  interpretati^s  a  tE'Jmrt im/'  1  J^  '  '"''"  ""'J'.''"  «"h  ^cted  to  four-and-twenty 
to  experience.'ri.e  0^1  if  Imerlt^  fY  ?!' -k  "  Pr°P°«*''«"  alike  contrary  to  reason  a/d 
r^m'deciding„uestiot?ff/c;!:yr^^^^^^^^^ 

united  States  was,  therefore,  invested  with  the  right  of  determining  all  questions^fjunll 
»OL.  Ha  h    „ 
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diction.  And  to  effect  this  purpose,  can  language  be  more  clear  and  explicit  tlian  that  of  the  second 
section  of  the  third  article  ?  •  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases  in  law  and  equity  arising 
under  this  constitution,  tlie  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made 
under  their  authority,  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  &c.  it  it 
extend*  to  them  it  must  be  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  theni,  not  for  the  purpose  o{;?f""°M»f " 
to  some  other  power  or  tribunal.  It  lias  already  bden  shewn  it  is  supposed  that  th"  description 
necessarily  comprises  every  case  that  can  possibly  arise,  involving  the  exercise  of  the  federal  power. 
Every  such  case  must  be  founded  on  a  claim  that  it  springs  from  the  authority  given  by  the  congt,- 
tution,  and  then  the  courU  must  decide  whether  it  •  arises  under  the  constitution.  If '»  does  not 
it  must  be  dismissed.  If  it  does,  the  courU  must  entertain  and  decide  it.  And  it  s  sonne'vhat  ex- 
traordinary that  this  very  power  is  conceded  by  Mr.  Upshur  in  a  previous  P«';«;«f  ^  f„'"""f„- 
far,  therefore,  as  the  fedcr^  constitution  has  provided  for  the  subject  at  all,  j^e  supreme  court  s 
beyond  question,  the  tf-a/judge  or  arbiter  ;  and  tins,  too.  whether  the  jurisdiction  «''«=''  ''exej- 
cises  be  ?egitimateor  us.. rp'ed.'  These  are  his  words. and  theyafford  a  completeand  perfect  answer 
to  the  qualification  he  makes  of  the  right  of  each  state  to  interpret  the  constitution  for  itset, 
•  unless  it  has  clearly  waived  that  right  in  favour  of  another  power.'  If,  then,  the  federal  constitu- 
tion  has  provided  for  the  subject  in  the  way  he  states,  and  if  the  states  have  assented  to  that  pro- 
vision  by  adopting  the  constitution,  have  they  not '  waived  the  right  of  interpreting  it  in  favour 

**  *"  B'.a  yrlfpshur  says,  that  it  is  not  waived,  and  this,  he  says,  is  apparent  from  the  fact '  that, 
if  the  judiciary  be  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  oy'"  P<>*«'^.V'^7  P'*''^"  "t.TiH*'^; 
and  the  enumeration  in  the  constitution  is  idle  and  useless.'  Now.  with  deference  be  it  said,  this 
is  very  inconclusive.     The  liability  of  any  power  to  abuse  to  gross  perversion,  does  not    n  ^ 

minds,  tend  in  the  least  to  prove  its  non-existence.     The  same  remark  which  Mr.  Upshur  makes 
Tn  reference  to  the  judiciar?.  is  still  more  applicable  to  the  states.     1/ '%««*«'-  ^'«  ^^^^^ 
of  their  own  powers,  i/ieir  powers  are  universal.'  and  the  grant  of  authority  to  the  federal 
cove  nmenZor  to  the  judiciary,  is  'idle  and  useless.'     The  question,  however,  still  remains, 
IhetheT  the  power  has  bien  grahted  ?     The  object  of  all  political  compact,  and  ^omtmUousjs 
10  produce  and  preserve  pelce,  and  to  prevent  wars,  by  providing  a  fn«d^°^fi"?V*«"'«'""'* 
iace^bly  by  an  independent  tribunal.     Every  umpire  may  err  ;  may  enlarge  its  jurisdiction,  and 
SteTogni^nce  of  wl.at  is  not  submitted  to  it.     In  the  formation  of  a  constitution,  the  question 
Uopenf whether  it  !s  better  to  incur  this  hazard,  than  the  opposite  one  of  having  nothing  finallv 
^E     And  this  was  the  very  question  which  the  framers  of  our  constitution  considered. 
Sd  debated  and  decided,  and  this  decision  having  been  ratified  by  the  states,  as  well  as  by  the 
Deonle  of  the  United  States,  it  is  too  late  to  seek  to  evade  it  by  questioning  its  wisdom. 
•^     ^Mr  Upsli.",  however   persists  in  falling  back  on  principles  anterior  to  the  constitution, 
instead  of  looking  to  that  instrument  alone  ;  and  he  urges  that  the  federal  govemmen    is  the 
creature  of  the  states ;  that  it  is  a  mere  agent,  with  limited  powers,  and  then  as^s.-  f 'i«ll   lie 
agMit^  permitted  to  judge  of  the  extent  of  his  own  powers,  without  reference  to  lis  consti- 
?uen  s  ?     To  a  certain  extent  he  is  compelled  to  do  this,  in  the  very  act  of  exercising  tl-em  ;  l>»t 
his   s  always  in  subordination  to  the  authority  by  whom  his  powers  were  conferred.      Besid^, 
hefaUacv.L  it  is  believed  to  be,  that  the  federal  pvernment  is  '»]^  "«»'".'«  «<^  »».';^/,^'f;«^ 
dUtinguished  from  the  people  of  the  states,  tliere  Is  a  fundamental  error  in  conf'denng  t he 
ii  diciary  as  an  ogenl  to  exefcise  certain  political  powers-as  a  mere  attorney,  in  fact,  to  perform 
certan  delegated  functions,  and  as  being  subordinate  to  the  states,  by  whom  it  is  intended  to  be 
Sed  the  judicial  power  was  conferr^.     It  is  conceived  that  its  functions  are  of  a  cliarncter 
enfi  ely  d  ffeient.     i^its  very  name  imports,  it  is  to  adjudge-not  execute,  nor  legislate.     It  is 
the  m^ns  by  which  disputes  and  controversies  are  to  be  terminated,  without  a  report  to  force. 
It  is  the  contrivance  of  civilisation,  to  prevent  a  recurrence  to  the  law  of  nature.     It  is  the  last 
and  s   on^e^t  link  which  unites  the  ends  of  the  chain  of  civil  government,  and  J^nders  that  com- 
nlete  which,  without  it.  would  not  deserve  the  name  of  government.    So  far  from  partaking  of 
£  naTure  of  agents,  or  being  subordinate  to  the  authority  which  conferred  their  powers,  the 
iudidar?  ^re  by  the  constitution  rendered  wholly  independent  of  their  constituente.  who  cannot 
ievokHrannJl  the  authority  once  granted  ,  and.  i"«t«''d/ being  .ubordinate.  they  are  by  the 
same  instrument  placed  above  those  who  created  them,  and  adminitter  the  law  to  them  and  to  all 
Xrs.    Ev™n  controversies  between  states  are  sulyecU  of  their  jurisdiction.     What  becomes 
Sen  of  thisTdeaof  their  being  agents,  and  bound  to  make  'reference  to  their  constiti.enU  to 
determine  the  extent  of  their  powers?  ,u^i„  „,„„n,t     'Tnip'lie 

"  !  I  will  be  observed,  that  the  argument  of  Mr.  Upshur  covers  the  whole  ground.       1  rue,  He 
savs   '  the  .tat^ought  to  be.  and.  I  presume,  will  be,  extremely  careful  not  to  interpose  the.r 
"rereignpowfr  against  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  in  any  case  where  tlia    court  clearly 
Tas  jur'"diaion.'  ^ut  this  involves  the  very  point  of  determining  whether  it  ^aVTitn  thei 
not  •  and  whatever  may  be  Mr  Upshur's  opinion  of  certain  cases  being  ckarlv  withm  their 

not,  ana  wimMrvoi    iimj^ ^i_      _  ^  r        .^       »„r„oH_nn  not  to  HiiRnend  the  collection 

Juristficiion,  a  state  which  tias  paascu  a  azi-jr^"^';  »'  —  *- . 
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olatptrt'uL^'S  tZ;Z7c^Zl!'Ti^^Zi  "'-r-'"  "l  '^  --*-«-  ^^ o„e  pan 
part  of  the  same  instrumeDf     In  ^truth!  this  JocS^.a^  „'"  'I  '""  '^^""'^^  ''"'^'^'^  »°°"^e 
extent  of  iu  own  powers  without  ivflrpnoL  doctrme,  tliat  a  judiciary  U  not  'to  judge  of  the 

departmentofgove.^me.U  ir3?:L«?r:ell  OS  b\ru:'irr^^^  ^'  ^"i  '''«*  prSL  tfm 
case,  .t  «  equally  so  in  the  oth«.  Mr'Kur  wai  h  LVf  '  ll  r '^'^  ^""l'-'^''  ^  """^  '"  »"« 
does  not  record  the  instance  of  his  haviD/refeiTrd  to  Xf  r!n^^A"'*«^  11  ^''8'""  •  ^ut  history 
pa^ed  the  laws  instituting  hU  court.  andVhich  aPDoin  ed  Stn^lj^^'^'S^y  °i  ''""  ""«'«'  ''hicfc 
to  the  extent  of  his  judicial  jurUdirtion  a^ihouKl  . '°  ""^  *'®'=^ '  '^'^ '»»  directions  as 

occurred  before  him.  ''  ™'""'°"'  """'ough  many  perplexing  cases  of  that  kind  must  have 

aco;pa^?bi;ren^rel:n„^^^^^^^ 

iuelf.  is  deeraeda  very  dang^o^s  falTacy  Accordin^l'  ""  ■!.  ^"^"'^  '^'  "^ht  to  construe  itZ 
of  a  compact,  express  or  implied,  bylhose  who  SbLt  tn"i^  tdeas  every  government  is  the  result 
are  the  parties  to  this  compact  must  resJectiTelv  jZTLJ^  ^"  i^^  ''*'^*  "^'^"  ^^^  "''^^ns  ^ho 
and  in  a  cUar  case  of  judicial  imirnaH^^.         A  "ave  the  same  right  to  construe  it  for  themselves 

mittingsuch  consequeKrw  n  Te  ;;„  to  Ves^^^^^^^    "f  '"  '"^^  '^'  'l^^'""-    SSadl 

flow.     Now.  as  remarked  in  Generai  Sson's  nrS  '""  • ''"^  ,f  **»«•  P'^"''"^  f""  which  they 

a  compact  tlmt  the  parties  cannotTpirrflT^^^^^^  ^^^?'  ['. '«P'-<^cisely  because  it  I 

into  for  mutual  benefit,  and  upon  a  Suluonsiderl  fon  hf/^^"^!!''*  ^•"'''"?  obligation,  entered 

Will  respectively  fulfil  the  obligations  and  nerfo™^^^^^^  '."j^  respective  parties,  that  they 

interest  in  its  performance  bfthe  other '^anH^hlrrf'  *'"*=''  "  ^"J*""'"     ^^'=^  P^'y  ha*  ai 

formance  without  the  consen^of  the  SlTe'rs      To  see"- "^^  ""*''^^'".  ^'°^  '^at  per- 

agreed  upon  tl,e  creation  of  a  d  st  net  and^^Hpnpnln^^^^^  ^u"  P,"*^™a««=e,  all  the  parties  fiave 

not  only  with  each  other,  but  w  h  tl  e  common'^or tdL  V''""''  *°  determine  their  controvereies, 

that  sucl>  determination  hall  be  final      Sfrihm.o^  ^    °l^u'""™^"*'  ^""^  ''^^^  '"""^e'  "greed 

government  alone.     Iu  membera  must  he  „n„„  n.  T   w.""   "'^^"'  or  functionary  of  the  federal 

the  states,  expressed  by  S  repr^entatW^PJ^n  th.  7JnY''  t?''"  »"l«=°"^ent  of  a  majority  of 

federal  government  and  the  states^onS  ntW    Tl  e  vpM  fi'';   J'''\"- 1  '^^  '""P'"^"  ^^'^^^^  ^y  the 

take  when  a  case  is  presented  t7it  is  to  Z.lI^hl^P  ^•fV"*'P  ""H"^}  ^''"'  '"^'""^  ""st  always 

on  to  be  submitted  to  iU  d^erminatfon  Ck        'I  '^  ^^  ?"^  '''^  *''T  '•'"*  ''"^^  ^een  agreid 

this  agreement  revise  the  SSS  this  tribunal  anTdLTdV^'rtr^^u'''!  P""^-*  ""^  "'«'«' 

subject  to  its  j urisdiction,  is  to  n.mrfv  not  onlv  ?hi'  H    •  ^     t  /°[  '^^'^  ''''"•'^''  *  P^^"  «««  ^a* 

has  no  moral  or  politicalright  to  do     It  wSd  h„  n    .'°"  ''r"   ''!«  agreement  itself    But  this  it 

an  outrage  upon  all  the  o  fer  parSe;  to  tlfe  coioact   IITS  ^"»'«*\T/  ""l^^'^  '*"  '■^'"'' »»" 

right  to  resent  and  to  punish     Thh  thJntn^u^     '  ^-^  *^^^-  *°"'**  ^^'^  *^«  unquestionable 

verv  consequence  tlwtX  tHbunal  crStedTi    'Tt^^'^^^  ^'""S  ««?  a  war.     It  is  to  avoid  this 

enforce  itTaecisionsTandfSiinipr^^^^         ''^'^  controversies    s  armed  with  power  to 

lens  composing  th^DeoKfZrini  Lit  t^*  "?J  °"  states,  but  on  individuals,  on^he  citi- 

or  otherwise  ptn   h  fn  o¥c^  of  the  UnitSi  <;?•,    ^^e^  ''**^  '''?"'•*•  '*"°'-|e^  "^  •=»"''«•  >"'?"«««' 

committing  the  offence  wmild  be  tld  rnt^.^K.^'  f°;  ^^o^-^'ng  o^  of  its  laws,  the  pereons 

Dower  rivil  anri  \I!;i:»  r   11   L       .    responsible,  and  to  enforce  that  responsibihtv  the  whole 

Sej  k  i„  toinS"'"  "  "■  ■'"'"^"'"J'  ™'  I"  "terWned,  e.erj.  good  .ki,e„  will  obso,™  S"d 

nnrl  bh/,  H.^^'^Vf."  '/^uK'"?  'mperfection'  in  our  constitution  the  existence  of  tiie  veto-oower 

?tt/.'JlL^!«.'iL'^':°^?."'  ?«  '  P«.°P>^  ^"  P"^  ^''«'-"  '-^-^  "'«y  ?'««««.  «  the  right  .o/ejr; 
-B"''r...mriu.     Can  ihis  be  tlie  View  of  a  Statesman  "     '        '■ 


•lease, 
•  oven 
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How  much  more 
merica'  I     The  veto  is. 


power,  or  the  veto,  does  not  forbid  the  peoplr  to  pass  what  laws  they  please, 
accurate  and  discriminating  is  the  accomplished  author  of  '  Democracy  in  Ame 
as  he  represents  it,  an  appeal  to  the  peoph  by  a  president,  in  defence  of  the  independence  which 
the  constitution  awards  him.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the  sober  second  thought  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people,  to  re-consider  the  matter,  and  if  two-thirds  of  bjth  houses  still  believe  the  pro- 
posed bill  to  be  just  and  coostitutional,  they  may  pass  it  notwithstanding  the  president's  objec- 
tions. It  is  a  twpention  veto,  not  an  absolute  one,  as  in  England  ;  and  without  it  the  president 
would  long  since  have  been  stripped  of  every  valuable  function  of  his  office,  or  rendered  utterly 
dependent  on  the  Congress.  In  fifty-five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  power  was  granted,  it 
has  not  been  exercised  more  than  ten  or  twelve  times ;  and  in  everv  instance  but  one  its  exercise 
has  been  sanctioned  by  the  people. 

"The  re-eligibility  of  the  president  from  term  to  term  is  also  compla'ned  of  by  Mr.  Upshur, 
and  he  thinks  proper  to  add,  '  Presidents  are  now  made,  not  by  the  free  sufTrages  of  the  people, 
but  by  party  management.'  But  he  has  not  intimated  that  the  ineligibility  of  a  president  would  have 
the  least  effect  in  preventing  party  management.  A  president  has  the  same  means  of  choosing 
his  successor — nay,  greater  means  than  of  promoting  his  own  re-election  ;  and  we  have  not  found 
less  party  management  during  the  second  term  to  which  our  presidents  are  limited  by  the  unwritten 
law  of  public  opinion,  than  oi'.ring  their  first  term,  when  they  were  candidates  for  re-election.  It 
is  obvious  that  exigencies  may  arise,  such  as  a  foreign  war,  which  would  require  indispensably  the 
continuance  in  power  of  an  existing  administration,  that  it  might  carry  out  a  plan  of  measures  it 
had  devised.  The  opinion  that  ordinarily  the  same  person  should  not  serve  more  than  once  in 
the  presidential  office  is  becoming  prevalent :  and  a  sound  public  sentiment  will  doubtless  regu- 
late the  matter  lis  well,  if  not  better,  than  it  could  be  done  by  a  positive  provision  of  the  consti- 
tution. 

"In  conclusion,  I  ask  leave  to  express  a  deep  regret  that  Mr.  Upshur  could  have  found 
nothing  in  the  constitution  of  his  country  worthy  of  his  commendatioti,  and  that  his  ingenuity 
should  have  been  employed  in  attempting  to  prove  it  utterly  defective,  as  the  foundation  of  a 
government  of  laws,  incapable  of  restraining  the  oppressions  of  powerful  states,  and  of  affording 
the  shelter  and  protection  which  it  promised  to  every  citizen.  If  these  remarks  shall  have  the 
eff*ect  of  dispelling  such  a  reflection  upon  the  wisdom  of  that  distinguished  body  of  men  who 
calmly  and  deliberately  weighed  every  suggestion  that  sprang  from  their  own  minds,  or  was 
suggested  to  them  by  others;  wi.o  investigated  most  carefully  the  very  peculiar  condition  of  the 
states,  and  understood  their  various  'ocal  interests  ;  who  had  felt  the  defects  of  the  confederation 
in  seven  years  of  war  and  six  of  peuce  ;  and  invoking  the  blessing  and  aid  of  Divine  Providence, 
devoted  themselves  to  their  task  with  a  fidelity,  patience,  and  forbearance  which  have  been  the 
admiration  of  the  world,  and  finally  produced  the  first  written  constitution  of  government  that 
ever  emanated  direct  from  the  people  themselves— a  constitution  venerated  by  the  intelligence  of 
all  Europe,  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Americans ;  if  that  constitution  shall  have 
been  in  any  degree  cleared  of  the  mists  with  w  \  a  partial,  theoretic,  and  created  imagination 
had  invested  it,  I  shall  be  thankful,  and  shall  feel  that  neither  my  time  nor  the  patience  of  the 
reader  has  been  misspent. 

"  Albany,  State  of  New  York,  June  14,  1845. 

"(Signed)        J.  C.  Spencer." 


CHAPTER    XLII. 

COMMERCIAL  POLICY  AND  LEGISLATION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  AMERICA. 

1.   ENGLAND. 

In  order  to  comprehend,  distinctly,  the  commercial  policy,  and  legii^latiun,  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  it  will  be  indispensable  to  review,  cursorily,  the 
former,  and  recent,  commercial  policy,  and  legislation  of  England ;  and,  it  will  then 
appear  evident,  that  all  fhe  erroneous  principles,  which  have  degraded  the  com- 
mercial laws  of  America,  bear  a  closely  imitative  affinity  to  those  fallacious  legis- 
lative commercial  enactments,  that  have  been  maintained,  since  the  first  planting 
of  her  trans- Atlantic  colonies,  by  England. 


't  would  have  been  superfluous  to  advert  tm^  .t 
policy  of  England,  were  it  not,  that  in  the  Tin'!  ,T''  '"'^  '''*''"*'  commercial 
continental  Europe,  the  ex««*„feo/-«'„W    w  *  *'*  *"**  ^"  *^«  «'»tes  of 

that  specious  legislative  protection,  whch  Ameri  '     .  7''  "''  ^"  ^'^^P^"*^  *° 
cious  wisdom  ;  or,  as  gmspins  marTti  .        *"*^  °"^"  "*"°"^'  «^t«l «"  »aga- 

ofeherulers,a;dLgfv3^BX:rr^^^^^^ 

endeavoured  to  prove,  and  which  happily  aUhoul'th.  '^?"'  ''^^•^^^^''^ 

been  slow,  is  now  verv  een«rall.  h  r      !  ^    ^  P™^'^"  °^  «°""«tion  has 

-11  be,  at  no  remor^erd  T  tn^^^^^^^^^  ^n'^^eVnlte,  Kingdom,  and  which 
United  8..tes,-but  wlc^CeirslUrTt  ^"'  '''''  "^°"'  ^"  *^« 
seldom  admitted.- We  repeat  thlTT?'.  ^°'"«"  ^"*«"'  ^^^^  ^^T^ 
by  the  aid,-but  in  defiance  oJ  'e^^ilUh'  ,  "  ''"""^'  '^^  prosperity,-noT 
has  owed  her  wealth,  and  ^oVt    nd^    ,^^^^^^^^  system  ;-that  England 

tion;  to  her  many  commanL^  JbouT.  to  J  t'^'^\*°  '"  ''°^'^''^'  P-" 
naval  architecture  and  her  fleets  to  h'  *°  ^^ '^^^^"^''' ^^^^^  originated  her 
her  mines  of  coal  and  iron-.t    L~^^^^^^^  °^  P^"'^-'-'  y'^'^^^  by 

coal  fields,  generally,  of  the  north  ceS  f  "''  *°  *"^^^  *'^  ^"^^^  '-*«  ^^e 
to  the  coal  and  iron  of  the  Clvde  Ck     '  f      "''*''""  '°""*'^^'  «"^  ^^  Wales ; 

shire  ;  to  the  copperlld  ^tlZ  XtZ:J ^T'Tt  ^""^'"^- 
formation,  from  her  jranito  .n,l  r       I    "'"'""  *»''  "«'»» !— »o  her  geological 

variety,  eL,^o.^"^r^^^^ZTZ:-  '",  '  "'""'  """  ""'^'°"»  '-'""" 
of  Kent,  &«,,  NorfoltaTLZ  !  '°''''; """«'  '"""  *«  "*■  'o".  l«"-i» 
of  the  ,o«.h,  a-^dofle  cental    "'  "'°  '""'''  ""'y'  ""^  P'""» 

the  South  D^w",  -on  the  hm    T^     '  u?  *"  *'  '""'"'"•  °"  "■<■  l'»«'>'^  of 

pe..,ofi,erh;":;/:::r:n:ir-;^::-^f---^ 

no«  liable  to  great  heat,  nor  to  intense  cold  .--and.  superadded  to  these  «ea 

*vi,«h°«r,    rr  ""'''  '■"'  ■"'"  °'  ■"'»<"  power  .-that «  to  s.y,_ 
rndlLtr*  TV     °°"""""''"  "'England,  founded  on  the  Magna  Chita, 

Ldn.'!  ;,  ^:f':L^"'  *»  ^"'  ■"  SetUe.e„t:-.o  the  perseveranl,  and 
skill  „f' 1.7  '7  '""'''•''■-'o  "■"«  enttip"se  of  her  manufacturers,  and  the 
A.11  of  her  .rt»a„si  to  tl>e  Bridgewter  canal,  and  the  canal,  rtich  i,  origi. 
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nated ; — to  the  steam-engine,  spinning-jenny,  mule,  and  power-loom  ; — to  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  her  princely  merchants ; — and,  to  the  hardy  intrepidity 
of  her  brave  mariners  :— To  all  these  physical,  and  moral  elements,  does 
Great  Britain  owe  her  power,  and  prosperity, — her  manufacturing  and  commer- 
cial wealth, — her  ability,  in  the  maintenance  of  her  power  and  credit,  to  pay  high 
taxation  and  high  rents: — in  despite  of  monopolies,  protective  duties,  and  dear 
food; — in  despite  of  all  these  banes  to  national  prosperUy — banea  to  national pro' 
gress,  which  all  countries,  and  none  more  so  than  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  £  ates,  would  ac'  wisely  by  cancelling  from  their  legislation. 

Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  England  also  escaped,  on  her  own  soil,  the 
perpetual  wars,  which  devastated,  and  prevented  the  manufacturing  industry  of, 
the  continental  states  of  Europe ;  and  although  her  taxation,  and  her  public  debt, 
have  been  carried  to  an  incredible  height,  and  her  people  compelled  to  pay  far 
higher  for  maintaining  existence,  than  those  of  any  other  country ;  yet  the  genius 
and  character  of  her  people,  and  the  natural  advantages  of  the  British  islands, 
have  enabled  her,  in  defiance  of  Napoleon's  wars  and  decrees — ^in  spite  of  high 
taxation  and  dear  food,  to  enrich  herself,  so  far,  as  to  bear  all  her  war  burdens. 
Her  people  were  enabled  to  do  all  this,  and  to  pay  those  high  prices  for  bread 
and  butchers'  meat,  which  served  to  yield  high  rents  to  the  landlords  of  the 
United  Kingdom  ; — not  by  restrictive  legislation,  but  by  home  industry,  and  by 
maritime  enterprise, — by  a  most  profitable  carrying-trade, — and,  by  throwing  her 
manufactures,  with  great  gain,  into  all  the  markets  of  the  world:  while  the  industry, 
of  other  European  countries,  was  paralyzed  by  the  insecurity,  occasioned  by 
desolating  invasions.         .  r 

In  time  of  war,  the  harbours  of  England  gave  her  military,  and  commercial, 
fleets,  an  incalculable  advantage  over  those  of  continental  Europe.  Lying  west  of 
the  continent,  the  prevailing  winds,  which  prevented  foreign  ships  from  putting  to 
sea,  enabled  those  of  the  east  coasts,  of  Britain,  and  Ireland,  to  leave  their  ports; 
those  of  the  west  coasts  being  at  the  same  time  safe,  from  their  position,  as  well 
as  from  the  protection  of  our  ships  of  war,  cruising  in,  and  off,  the  entrance  of 
the  English  and  Irish  Channels.  Thus,  while  the  nations  of  the  continent  were 
disturbed  in  all  their  industrious  pursuits,  Gre^t  Britain  enjoyed,  from  her 
geographical  situation  and  commanding  harbours,  peace  at  home,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  supplying  the  rest  of  the  world  with  her  domestic  fabrics  and  the 
produce  of  her  colonies.  In  defiance  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  our 
manufactures  found  their  way  into  the  heart  of  Germany,  and  Italy ;  while,  even 
in  France,  we  clothed  the  soldiers  of  Napoleon !  Thus,  although  taxed,  beyond 
all  possible  calculation  of  endurance,  the  natural  advantages  of  England,  and  the 
enterprise  of  her  people,  enabled  her  to  withstand,  in  magnificent  splendour,  the 
convulsions  that  shook  the  continent  to  its  foundation. 

During  the  whole  period  of  the  last  war,  and  since  the  days  of  Charles  II., 
the  navigation  laws  of  England,  and  the  system  of  high  duties,  or  the  prohibition 
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of  the  fabrics  of  Other  coun  Tjps    «m;i      i.    .i. 

Kin,ao..  .e.,  it  i.  t.e,  ^Si  z^  z  t:;;:^  ^r  ^"  *^^  "'^^^^ 

circumvention  of  these  laws,  being  the  contrabaJiZde  '  "^^'  ""* 

But  let  us  fully  understand  the  condition  nf  p 
that  period.  '*'*'°"  °^  ^"-^^Pe.  «nd  of  America,  during 

For  a  great  portion  of  the  time  which  elapsed  between  tK  ' ' 

na.gat,o„  act-and  the  peace  of  Utrecht,theconLent:fTrot^^^^^^^^ 

geoZi^icXSrn"^^^^^^^^^  to  the  .„eh  extolled  Navigation  Act   H.e 

Danish  lovasions  and  their  settlement  in  varfou  nTtL'^fTf  f''*^.'"'  "  "«>"tirae  power  The 
adventure,  and  tolls  and  customs  were  levipH  in  !f  ^  o*"  B"tain,  increased  the  soirit  of  no  i 
selling  their  children  to  foreign  coTntri^'^WchlL"^' "5 ^^?.''°"  »'^'"o'e  the  it&f  Kcontinrj 
the  time  of  Canute  the  Great?  In  the  re  en  nf  K?l  i  u"'''!  ''"*  "ot  cease  until  Ae  latter  nartnf 
300  and  sunk  100  French  ships'near%KeS7bS't  e'^'  '?  "^^^  "  -^  to  hS^^^r,^' 
by  PhiU.ppe  Augusfis  against  the  Flemings  •  anS  w3  greater  part  of  a  French  fleet  srai 
tween  England  and  Norway,  as  early  aU2i»' and -.t    ",    "  ^^ommereial  and  navigation  treat vZ! 

In  1302,  the  same  year  that  the  mw  nerWnmi     ""'"  ''^1'^  '^'"'  F'«ntl-..,s  ^^ZTllj^T 
passed  a  law.  Ckarla  MercaJia!  ^T  ^^ 'Z7J^on  7T'^  "^  ''"^«  ''^«"  invTntTEdwS  f 
Cnque  Ports  were  then  compelled  to  provilehS  w^thl^^""^"  T'""*'"'"  ^  ^^"'rf;  a^d  the 

Kil"  'rr'^  f""  *^"^  '*^'  »/'"«^  '»  ^««^"  '''^'^■*""''  ^'"P^-    Two  yea*  after,  he  w!i^ 

ciud^'ffi'r°^;7„trd'7or::'r 

Cologne  Pi«..  and  with  Scotland  anf Finffl  Edwl'A  m"?'*J  ^"'"«''  ^^e  towns  of  Flande^ 
Nh^.  In  1393  England  /end,  ship,  of  wa  ?o  DenmarL  i^'  If!"  .«";"*  «P'''^Z  ^uilt  for  him  ^ 
the  'mportation  of  foreign  manufactures  "^''"'ark.     In  1483  the  king  of  England  prollibits 

two  Vof  'i:'i:Sf:;S:ff  ««  had  one  ..>  of  1000  tons,  and  h.r.d 

stanSr^Tatr  Sr  ?g  the^'piLVS'^^^^^^^^^^  ?'^'-«^  "•.  '««'.  which  enacted  in  sub- 
subjects  shall  hereafter  shi?  any  SS  of  mer^Sdis;  dt^rTr ''  ^J"""'^'''"'  """^^^  tJe  king^ 

Sn'ti^^^^^:;;t^Ss':;S^^^''^" 

^y^-^P^Je^^^^^^^^  unless  imported  in 

c.  5,  foreign  ships  were  excluded  from  o.^r  fi^hf  -^  f"  *^.'""^"-     ^y  '''e  5  Eliz. 

ment,  in  1650,  prohibited  all  ahinlTf  our  fisheries  and  coasting:  trade.     The  Parlia 

the  plantation^  fn  aSo  1  hout  havi„l  r'^"  TT  *^"'^^«^'  f"""  trading  J  th 

9th  of  October.  1651.  IhTpaH  ament  of  th^e -rmmnl^  "^IT"^  ^"'^^"'^^'  »"d  «"  t!2 

JV^at^t^a/ion,  intended   '  to  prro"    Litish  n^v..-?       *   ?  ^'''^'^  the  famous  Act  oj 

naval  power  of  the  Dutch.''^  T^  act  de^ed  Vfh '  ""A  ""^'^   "'"''^"  °'  ^"'^"X  the 

of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufectu  !  of  A«i»    Af  "^         or  commodities  whatever, 

ported  either  into  England  or  iTanri^anv  of  h'^  nir?'/"'  ^'""'^«'  »•'«"''»  ^e  im-' 

'ng  to  English  subjects,  and  o7which  the  master  irirK"""''  ""P''"  ''''P"  '>«'«"&- 

were  also  English  ;  {hat  no  goodrof  the^owtl     nrnH     .•^'■'''""  ""'"''''  '^*"  ^''«  "«'» 

country  in  Europe    should  be  ported  into  r!^!,'  H      ''°"'  *"'  manufacture  of  any 

i»  »uch  ships  as  were  the  rZv^I^!,Lf  It J^^,^^^^^^      ""P'  '"  «""«h  ships,  or 

ir^od,  v,e^produceX^fZ^7h^^£^'^^^^  ofthecountry  or  place,  in  v,hlh  the 

TheDutcf  had  but  littirTometrofct:  I'St^^'SeT^^^^ 
not  having  been  allowed  to  rpmnin  ««  »ko  !.„.  f^P^".     ihe  act  of  the  Commonwealth 

Act  were  fmbodied'^-itj;^^^^^^^^^ 

sionsonLpevls^'SL    •xUla'^rTr^^^  ''T^-  T  P--«l.  'orobviating  eva- 
of  enumerated  coZodS^nnlri-  *  Prohibited  all  importation  of  a  long  list 

or  foreign    under  the  niSv  of      "^  '"  T''T^'  °'  '"  «"y  ''''^^''  ^^^'^^r  J.tish 
VnliJI.'u^lrV*'?  P^naljy  of  secure  and  confiscation  of  the  shin«  «nH  ..nod-  f-om 
nn.,  .„.  .,ctner.anas.  Germany,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  were  included  in  the^Car.  2 
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war,  and  manufacturing  industry  was  consequently  paralysed  except  in  England. 
The  fleets  of  England  were  generally  victorious,  and  often  enriched  the  country 

Amongst  the  very  few  fallacies  uttered  by  Adam  Smith,  is  his  admiration  of  the 
navigation  laws.  «  When,'  says  he  •  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,  though  England 
and  Holland  were  not  actually  at  war,  the  most  vioient  animosity  subsisted  between  iba 
two  nations.  It  had  begun  during  the  government  of  the  long  parliament,  which  first 
framed  this  act,  and  it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars  during  that  of  the  Pro- 
tector and  of  Charles  II.  It  is  not  impossible,  therefore,  that  some  of  the  regulations 
of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national  animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  how- 
ever, as  if  they  had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  deliberate  wisdom.  National  ani- 
mosity at  that  particular  time  aimed  at  the  verjr  same  object  which  the  most  deliberate 
wisdom  would  have  recommended, — the  diminution  of  the  naval  power  of  Holland,  the 
only  naval  power  which  could  endanger  the  security  of  England.  The  act  of  navigation 
is  notfavouralie  to  foreign  commerce,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which  can  arise 
from  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation  in  its  commercial  relations  to  foreign  nations  is  like 
that  of  a  merchant  with  regard  to  the  different  people  with  whom  he  deals,  to  buy  as 
cheap  and  to  sell  as  dear  as  possible.  But  the  act  of  navigation,  by  diminishing  the 
number  of  sellers,  must  necessarily  diminish  that  of  buyers;  and  we  are  thus  likely  not 
only  to  buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell  our  own  cheaper,  than  if  there  was  a  more 

()erVect  freedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much  more  importance  than  ppu- 
ence,  the  act  of  navigation  is,  perhaps,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial  regulations  of 
England.' — Wealth  (f  Nations. 

Mr.  Mac Culloch,  on  this  opinion,  makes  the  following  judicious  remarks.  "It 
may,  however,  be  very  fairly  doubted,  whether,  in  point  of  fact,  the  navigation  law 
had  the  effects,  here  ascribed  to  it;  of  weakening  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  and  of 
increasing  that  of  this  kingdom.  The  Dutch  were  very  powerful  at  sea,  for  a  long 
period  after  the  passing  of  this  act  ;  and  it  seems  natural  to  conclude,  that  the  decline 
of  their  maritime  preponderance,  was  owing  rather  to  the  gradual  increase  of  commerce 
and  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  to  the  disasters  and  burdens  occasioned  by  the 
ruinous  contests  the  Republic  had  to  sustain  with  Cromwell,  Charles  II.,  and  Louis  XIV., 
than  to  t'.ic  mere  exclusion  of  their  merchant  vessels  from  the  pori?  of  England.  It  is 
not  meant  to  say,  that  this  exclusion  was  altogether  without  effect.  The  efforts  of  the 
Dutch,  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  English  navigation  law,  show  that,  in  their  apprehen- 
sion, it  operated  injuriously  on  their  commerce.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  its  influ- 
ence,  in  this  respect,  has  been  greatly  over-rated  in  thi»  country.  Excessive  taxation, 
and  not  our  navigation  iaw,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  profits,  and  of  the 
decline  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  navigation  in  Holland.  •  Les  guerres, '  says  the 
well-informed  author  of  the  Commerce  de  la  Hollande,  <  terminees  par  les  trait^s  de 
Nimegue,  de  Ryswick,  d'Utrecht,  et  enfiii  la  derni^re  par  le  traite  d'Aix-la-Chapelle, 
ont  successivement  oblige  la  Republique  de  faire  usage  d'une  grand  credit,  et  de  faire 
des  emprunts  ^normes  pour  en  soutenir  les  ftaix.  Les  dettes  ont  surchage  I'etat  d'une 
somme  immense  d'inler^ts,  qui  ne  pouvoient  6tre  pay6s  que  par  une  augmentation  exces- 
sive dimpSts,  dont  il  a  fallu  faire  porter  la  plus  forte  partie  par  les  consommations  dans 
un  pays  qui  n'a  qu'un  territoire  extr^memcnt  born4,  et  par  consequent  par  I'industrie. 
II  a  done  fallu  faire  ench^rir  infiniment  la  main-d'ceuvre.  Cette  cherte  de  la  main- 
d'oeuvre  a  non  seulement  restreint  presque  toute  sorte  defabrique  et  d'indmtrie  &  la  con- 
sommation  intirieure,  mais  elle  a  encore  port6  un  coup  bien  sensible,  au  commerce  de 
fr^t,  partie  accessoire  et  le  plus  pr^ieuse  du  commerce  d'economie  :  car  cette  chert6  a 
rendu  la  construction  plus  chere,  et  augiuente  le  prix  de  tous  les  ouyrages  qui  tiennent 
k  la  navigation,  mftme  de  tous  les  ouvrages  des  ports  et  des  magasins.  11  n'etoit  pas 
possible  que  I'augmentalion  dupriide  la  main-d'ceuvre  ne  donn&t,  malgr6  tous  les  efforts 
de  I'economie  Hollandoisa,  un  avantage  sensible  aux  autres  nations  qui  voudroient  se 
livrer  au  commerce  d'economie  et  a  celui  de  frfit.' — (Tome  ii.  p.  22 J.) 

•'This  extract,  which  might,  were  it  necessary,  be  corroborated  by  others  to  the  same 
effect  from  ail  tiie  best  Dutch  writers,  shuw  thai  il  is  nut  to  our  navigation  law,  :ior  to 


and   m   the   West  Indies  with  Brit«h  «,  "  '7°''*^'  colonies,  m   America, 

penods  of  peace,  which  occurred  betwe«.n  t>.»  *    ?  T.  colonies.    The 

tion  for  the  nations  of  Europe  to  become  ^^.f  V  °  '^°"  '*"'*■ 

F.„oh,  and  Ge„„.„,  and  nL^s^lZZ'^^-lT:'-  ™» 
vaganee  of  Lonis  XIV.,  the  derantemant  „f  .k.     T,  P^iflwle  eilni. 

XV.  and  hi,  nnfortuna.:  aucce  J^^Te IIS L":'''"  T ™'  ™*«  I"- 
the  degraded  state  of  the  indnatrion'.,  an  pXX.  oU  j'^"  "'"'"''  ""■ 
rumon.  to  French  mannftctures,  notwilhatandir^  "**'  ""*  "" 

arUaanaand  n^nfaotarer,  of  P^  nd  ottt™"  C"  Z'-  "^  °"^ 

.^nd  t.e .  pS-.Col•hJ^;rc,;TC^^„t 

In  Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions  the  inl,«>>;f«  * 
Hciently  adduced  in  the  arts,  nor  were  the  .„::  t::^^:  T^ 

t"^:tTL7::£7t:^^^^^  E:'  »>-  to  the  abuse  of  the  funding 

maritime  power  of  Holland  was  rea  ly  owL  N3th/r  t  T™"''^'  &«**"«"  «"d 
maintained  by  Dr.  Smith  and  otherrthat  th^e  naSion  law  VP'"  '''%'  1''?°?'"'''" 
in  augmenting  the  naval  power  of  this  countrv  Si  «  '**  ^t^  *  P?*«'f»l  influence 
laste  of  the  nation  for  naval  enterp  L  haHUn  1     u^"?. ''"l*"  foundation.     The 

exceedinglyformidable.and  Blake  ErachLv.5  hi/- '^^^^^^^  "^^y  •'^^  *»«<=«"« 

this  famoui  law.    So  far,  indeed  is  it  from  blf  i"V.'*=t°"««.  before  the  enactment  of 

this  respect,  the  effect  comrnl^sc  bX^rtLt  t£  Ir!'  '^'^''^'^'r  ^''  »'»<''  '» 
It  had  a  precisely  opposite  effect  and  that  i^on^r-^lifi.  ^^^^Fo^nds  for  thinking 
our  mercantile  nav^   I    is  Sled  in  RoilrTl  -   ^«"'"  .»<> ''""'nish  than  to  increasi 

1671.  (p.  .36).  that  tlis  act  V  lessen  gth?es^otof%^^^^^^^^^  t""  ^'''''^'  PJ'''/^''^^  ■" 
injurious  effect  on  our  commerce-  and  hrf.  rfur  ..  ^.*'*"f  '»  O"''  Po^ts,  had  a  most 
yearsof  the  passing  of  th^c  of  16^0.^1."'"  *''."*  T  ''«^  >08t,  within  two 
trades,  (p.  4I.)     sfrllLV^hlld.  wt's'etaSTas^^^^^  l^'^L^  ""T^"' 

least  ^o  'A.V*sinceTeSent  and  that  the  J^rpi  ^"'^k?"  '"  ''"'^?''  "^"^  ^^"^"^^^  a' 
had  proporfonally  ii-creale'I^T^^^ii'?;';,:!?;  ^'^^^17 W  'T^ ''''') 
these  contemporary  authorities    it  mav  Kp  «;«rfV.     i  V    . '  ?^"  ""'l^     Exclusive  of 

Decker,  an   extensive   and  S^rlev^ellTntLJH       '°;"^""°"'  ''^"t  Sir  Matthew 


S— r- ,  ,  .,      .    . 

— "  ■^"wjxncrciaj  statisttCH. 
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countries  favourable  to  manufacturing  industry.  Pasturage  and  agriculture  were 
more  immediately  remunerative  occupations:  both  the  latter  could  be  resorted  to 
with  little  means,  even  by  the  soldier  on  furlough.  Excepting  some  imperial  and 
royal  fabrics,  producing  some  porcelain,  glass,  and  other  articles  of  luxury,  all  at  an 
enormous  cost ;— excepting,  also,  the  common  woollens  and  linens,  spun  and 
woven,  in  most  countries,  by  the  peasantry,  and  common  smiths*  work,  and  the 
rough  gear,  and  other  articles  made  by  millwrights,  wheelwrights,  and  other  ordi- 
nary artisans,  there  were  but  two  manufactures,  of  any  great  importance,  in  all 
Germany,  including  the  Austrian  dominions.  These  manufactures  were  the 
linen  fabrics,  chiefly  of  Silesia,  and  the  woollens,  especially  thia  fine  cloths  of 
Saxony.  Both  attained  perfection  without  any  kgialative  protection :  without  the 
government  prohibiting,  or  imposing  high  duties  oh,  British  or  other  linens  or 
woollens :  without,  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  on  linens,  as  in  France 
on  woollens,  excluding,  by  prohiWtions  and  duties :  without  premiums  on  their 
exportation,  or  bounties  on  their  being  made,  and  used,  for  home  consumption. 

England  at  one  time  imposed  legislative  impositions,  or  prohibitions,  on  both 
foreign  linen  and  woollen  manufactures.  But,  cui  bono  ?  Did  either  thrive  in 
consequence  ?  Certainly  not.  The  wars  of  Frederick  the  Second,  and  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  which  involved,  in  ruin,  the  peaceful  homes,  and  industry,  of  Saxony 
and  Silesia,  rendered  useless  high  duties  on,  or  prohibitions  of,  the  linens  and 
woollens  of  those  countries,  in  England. 

The  manufactures  of  Venice,  and  of  Italy,  were  on  the  decline;  and,  as  far  as 
they  entered  into  the  general  traffic  of  the  world,  were  vanishing  before  the  wars 
of  the  French  revolution.  Those  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  also,  had  been 
paralysed  by  those,  and  previous,  wars.  The  characteristic  industry,  and  thrifty 
habits  of  the  Dutch,  and  Flemings,  did  not  abandon  them  }  but  the  wars  caused 
them  to  fail  in  producing  fabrics,  to  compete  with  those  of  Englaml. 

Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  never  had,  before  the  peace  of  1814,  any 
manufactures  of  consequence.  Portugal  had  none,  except  some  jawellery,  com- 
mon trinkets,  and  the  ordinary  woven  fabrics  of  the  peasanJH;  and  the  common 
articles,  made  by  ordinary  handicraftsmen.  Long  before  the  date  of  the  unwise 
Methuen  treaty,  British  woollens  were  worn,  and  used,  in  Portugal. 

The  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  monarchs,  and  administrators,— the  bigotry  of 
the  ecclesiasticsj—and  the  ignorance,  and  superstition,  of  the  common  people,— 
and  the  pride  and  haughty  character  of  the  aristocracy,  rendered  it  impossible, 
at  all  times,  for  that  country  to  manufac^ure  in  competition  with  England. 

Anglo- America  was  not,  nor,  during  the  colonial  sway,  England  would  not 
allow  her  to  become,  a  manufacturing  country ;  and,  although  we  have  denounced 
that  policy  as  arbitrary  and  unjust  on  the  part  of  England,  it  would  not  have 
been  profitable  for  America  to  fabricate  articles,  which  would  have  been  supplied 


foreign  We«  IndL.  ?  "'"™»"«n«l  on,  UUcitly,  „r  „a,„^„,  ^  .^J 

With  the  exception  <rf  one  articl«   th-rfli-^.-    »u 
have  been  even  pretended,  any  other  ;ount7y  ";,  'w!  T  "T  ''**' ''  ^'"""^ 
than  England :  that  article  consisted  of  silkfn  T  ,  "««>«facture  cheaper 

the  chief,  and  most  profitable,  ZT^  tT2      T"'  ''""'•    ^«* '"  ^^^-^ 
always  denounced  l^tive  Selt  ^Z^l^^' if  T" ^— 

magnificent  silk  manufactures  in  Spitalfieldt,  «n/n  I     ^'  **""  *°  '^'^*« 

lately  prohibited  until  1828 ;  and  I^  thlt  Z\       /■      ''"''*'  '"'^  ^^-^^  *^''- 
duties,  have  been  imposed.  Ind  1  II  t;'^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

Now  what  has  been  the  result  of  high  du  L  o^nrol  Kv    '**.  '1^  "''^^'^'^^^' 
evident  that  the  manufacturer,  of  cfttoi,  „f       f*^"  "''"'«"«> »"  England  ?    It  is. 
never->or  scarcely  eve^-loo^^rrh   .7  '"''"'*'''' '^"^      earthenware 
tions,  under  whieh^hey  sho^lTri:  and  tS'^;:!  ''fT^'-  P'-^" 
home    demand,    as    a    remunerating  IrkrHnf^        "T^ "°" 

markets  of  the  ^^orld  for  theirfabiiandtwhichit^^^^  *^"'  *°  '""^ 

as  cheaply,  as  other  countries,  they  must  seU  Tt  a  1  I        "°'  "-"'^tur* 

any  French,  or  German,  or  ^JTl:^  X^^  T^^:    ^^ 
elector,  or  manufacturer,  or  shinown^r  K.      «  •      ,  ^^   ■  *°''  °'  politician,  or 

f.c.„,«.  .bred,  .n  J^gT^tlZ^ tlT*^    """:""  "«*•  ■»""»• 

le  w.,  .Itempted  in  fte  United  Kingdom,  to  ,e„  .„d  .„„„^,  „„,„  „.„^ 
ft^^s,  by  p„h,b,.,„g,  or  neTly  .xcluding,  by  high  duties,  aU  M^SZ 

oninen.  ^.  wh:...Ucir.pXritS:r  Zl'Ttl" 
manufactura,  w.  n,™r  redl,  profiuble,  but  it  wa.  expensive.  The  Scotch  t^ 
sp.nner.,we.ven,,.„d  ble»=h.r,,  did  no.  depend  u^  .rtificUl.  to  uttX 
,n.r,„..c  ch«.p„a,.  of  their  fabric,  and  upon  .co„„n.y,  they   on.  dcTd    h. 

bounty  on  the  exportation  of  U„.„..frcegi,t,»hichthe:4dnotUJe^™^^^^^^ 
Ih.  bounty  upon  hnen.,  exported,  «.  ab„li.hed,  and  the  nrice,  ..t„Tt 
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creased.  We  could,  without  difficulty,  prove,  in  all  other  cases  of  productive 
Industry,  as  well  as  in  regard  to  linen  manufactures,  that  protection  has  been 
the  bane  of  prosperity ;  and  that  competition,  where  the  practical  elements  of 
production  exist,  is  the  true  promoter  of  perfecting,  and  rendering  profitable,  and 
consequently  prosperous,  the  works  of  labour  and  ingenuity. 

Of  all  the  fabrics  of  England,  the  silks  of  Spitalfields  have  been  the  most 
highly  protected.  Yet  there  are  not  so  wretched  a  body  of  artisan  i,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  the  silk  weavers  of  that  dirty,  unhealthy,  squalid  district.  The 
weather-beaten,  daring,  smuggler,  has  always  despised  the  customs  laws,  and 
the  coast  guards,  upon  which  depended  the  shrivelled,  degraded,  and  feeble 
artisans,  who  have  inhabited,  and  now  inhabit,  the  miserable  dwellings  in 
the  south-eastern  London  districts.  If  there  had  been  no  prohibitions,  or 
high  duties,  the  silk  manufactures  of  Spitalfields,  would  have  either  never 
existed,  to'  tempt  men  into  wretched  employment,  or,  they  would  have  arisen, 
and  prospered,  on  fair,  practical  grounds  of  moral,  and  natural,  advantages, 
or  principles ;  and,  would  have,  consequently,  entered  into  profitable  com- 
petition with  similar  fabrics  produced  elsewhere.  The  weavers,  and  others,  con- 
cerned as  artisans,  would  have  clean,  and  salubrioua,  places  of  abode, — they  would 
have  had  a  sufficiency  of  what  we  believe  they  have  never  had,  either  in  the 
present  generation,  or  in  past  generations, — that  is,  a  sufficiency  of  wholesome  food, 
and  decent  clothing.  Instead  of  which,  they  were  miserable  when  foreign  silks 
were  prohibited;  they  continue  miserable,  when  there  have  been  only  modifications 
in  the  duties,  so  far  as  still  to  allow  the  smuggler  ample  profits,  by  eluding  the 
duties,  of  from  thirty  to  sixty  per  cent,  on  fabrics  which  are  small  in  bulk  com- 
pared with  their  great  value.  We  have  little  hope  of  greatly  ameliorating  the 
wretchedness  of  the  present  generation  of  silk  weavers  in  Spitalfields ;  but  let  us 
not  entice,  by  the  fallacious  hypocrisy  of  high  duties,  another  generation  into 
the  same,  or  similar  abodes  of  wretchedness. 

But  whenever  a  diminution  of  duties  upon  foreign  articles  has  been  attempted, 
the  manufacturers,  of  similar  articles  at  home,  have  very  generally,  though  not 
always,  proclaimed,  that  ruin  must  be  the  consequence.  We  have  never  dis- 
covered that  this  effect  has  followed  ;  and  the  only  arts,  or  manufactures,  which 
we  have  found  not  to  prosper  have  been  those,  for  which  natural,  and  moral, 
elements  were  not  favourable,  and  which,  consequently,  ought  never  to  have 
been  attempted.  One  drawback  we  have  to  observe, — that  is,  when  the  raw 
material  has  been  highly  taxed.  When  the  duties  were  lately  reduced  on  gloves, 
and  manufactures  of  leather,  on  leather  itself,^-on  rosin,  by  the  distillers  of 
turpentine, — all  engaged  in  those  fabrics  assured  the  Board  of  Trade  that  they 
would  be  ruined.  But  they  have  all  gone  on,  since  then,  prospering ;  so  has  ex- 
perience, in  England,  proved  it  to  have  been,  in  all  cases,  where  restrictions 
have  been  ahuUsiied,-="aiid  such  will  be  the  salutary  effect  of  fcraoving  every 
duty,  which  has  been  imposed,  under  the  assumption  oi  protecting  any  branch  of 
productive  industry. 
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Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  still  consider  it  «..  •  • 
government,  or  a  legislature,  to  tax  any  one  1     ^         "''  ""^  ""J"*-*'  '"  "^ 
expense  of  another.  ^  °°'  '^*'''  °'"  «»y  *>ne  individual,  at  the 

.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  sound  nrincinl*.  fi,o«.  *i. 
modities,  and  connnerce,  skouldlot,  any  one  o^^^^^^^  "^  *''  W'-^*  -- 

of  the  other  two.  ^        °^  ^^  '^"^»  ^«  t*xed  at  the  expense 

Since  the  year  1821  there  have  been  ffrfl»f  «,«jc    .■ 
duties.     The  tariffs  of  1842,  and  1845^^1         ^^^  '"  '^'^"^"^'^  «'»»'<"»» 
since  Mr.  Pitt's  tariff  in  17^7,  toward!' sord""T  *''  ^"^"*  '^'*-"- 
still  includes  the  most  pernici;us  T^   o   dlrtol^'^  '''  f''"^  *^^^ 
tion  laws,  have  also  been  made  -  SV.  v         ,         Modifacations  of  the  naviga- 

As  to  the  terms  KKc.Proc  ;v  ald^T        ""5"'"'"  '^'^'■ 

that  we  should  not,  in  England,  red^ot  ^^Z:';;^^^^ 
not  diminish  their  import  taxes.    I„  plain  hnguagTtL  "' W       T  '° 

continue  to  do  what .-,  rvrong,  the  British  goverTmen     a„i    '  ^        '  "'*'°"' 
also  maintain  that  which  is  wrons-th^t  w.  «r  u        "i         P*'^^""**"**  should 

to  *.  Hg/.,  because  other  natbfs     o    oT  s^lr    1  ''!!'  "'^''''  "^  '"°^' 
that  which  is  right.  '  ''""l*«««o^sly,  decide  upon  doing 

When  the  interchange  of  commodities  pJfl,«.  «. 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  or  distlTrrh'r   ..       ""  '"^"^^^^'^red,  between 
just  proportion,  of  the  tax  pu^     n^^^;^^^^^^^^  t"  "'''"^°"  ^''""^  ^*» 

«>«/  order,  and  to  def,.y  the  expense  orirlrT      """'^  ^"'  '^^  '"«"*- 

mon  ,„..roou.»,  based  upon  co™„„„  i„.e™...,  whioh^.  wo"  d  C  °„  t 
»y  one  of  *.  „...on,  concerned  to  disturb.  The  greater  the  co™,.™i74, 
t.o.s  between  the  nation.,  the  .ore  di«.strou,  would  be  the  consZe'^"," 
war  wh,ch  would  interrupt  their  reciprocity  of  interests.  In  prop^'Z  ^  tLs 
ommercu.1  and  recprocal  interest  ha.  been  of  long  standing,  Ld  of  1"  e^ 
tent,  the  greater  would  be  the  securities  for  the  maintenanc!  of  pe^,'  "a  the 
nor.  d.sa..rou.  would  be  the  calamity,  of  continuing  a  war.  between  tC  „  H' 
nuutries  so  circumstanced, 

AH  wars  are.  more  or  less,  detrimental  to  the  production  of  weaJth,  but  a 
suspension  of  mtercourse  with  a  nation  in  which  England  finds  but  a  trifling  de- 
mand for  her  manufactures,  would  be  of  minor  cons«n„«nn«  «,«,ri^„^  ...-u  ...._ 
end  not  interrupt  our  intercourse  with  countries  who^e  tradVwas  of  important 
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Ttdue.  A  suspension  of  intercourse,  for  example,  between  England  and  Ameiica, 
could,  only  with  great  loss  to  both,  from  the  long  duration,  and  enormous  extent 
of  their  mutual  intercourse,  be  possibly  maintained.  nwrzs 

A  WAR  of  MATERIAL  INTBREST8,  or,  more  properly  speaking,  of  material 
iNJURiBs — ^that  is,  a  war  of  custom-houses  or  fiscal  forts,  with  their  garrisons  of 
revenue  officers  and  servants,  has  long  been  declared  and  carried  on  between  most 
European  nations.  This  warfare  of  interests,  or  injuries,  has  not  ceased  with 
the  wars  oi  bloodshed;  and,  if  we  may  ever  expect  security  against  a  recurrence 
of  the  calamities  attendant  on,  and  consequent  to  the  latter,  it  will  be,  when  we 
destroy  the  elements  of  the  former, — in  short,  by  the  extension  of  free  trade  be- 
tween all  nations. 

t^.  In  the  history  of  Europe  we  cannot  discover  a  sovereignty,  great  or  insignifi- 
cant, that  has  not  maintained  its  war  of  material  injuries  against  its  neighbours, 
during  thfc  isually  considered  state  of  peace,  as  well  as  when  engaged  in  actual 
armed  hostility.  iokj  nl     .tt^^wj,; 

There  is  no  theory,  probably,  more  flattering  to  princes  and  statesmen,  or  to 
a  whole  nation,  tiian  to  institute  measures  which  hold  out  independence  of  all 
other  nations,  by  producing,  and  manufacturing,  at  home,  all  that  is  considered 
necessary  and  luxurious.  It  was  easy  to  win  a  prince,  and  people,  to  adopt 
the  application  of  so  very  plausible  a  delusion.  Louis  XIV.,  authorised  M.  Col- 
bert to  revise  and  establish*  those  fabrics  which  that  monarch,  by  his  dragon- 
arfM,and  by  revoking  the  edict  of  Nantes,  neariy  ruined  ;  while  he,  at  the  same 
time,  drove  the  most  skilful  artisans  from  France  into  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many. M.  Colbert,  one  of  the  most  honest  and  patriotic  ministers,  of  whom 
France  can  boast,  directed  his  steadfast  attention  to  financial  reform;  but, 
unfortunately  for  his  country,,  he  became  dazzled  with  the  fallacious  principle  of 
forcing  home  manufactures  by  monopolies,  by  premiums,  and  by  imposing 
duties  on  those  of  other  countries.  He  encouraged,  by  large  bounties,  and 
by  exclusive  privileges,  manufacturers  to  settle  in  France ;  he  protected 
them  by  despotic  laws,  without  considering  that  he  was  taxing,  and 
oppressing,  the  many  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,— that  he  was  destroying 
that  competition  which  creates  cheapness,  and  perfection,  in  manufactures, 
— that  his  bounties,  and  duties,  were  taxes  on  the  whole  community,  and 
especially  on  the  agriculturists,  who  have  ever  since  been  oppressed  by 
duties,  nearly  prohibitory,  on  the  article  iron:  most  necessary,  for  ploughs, 
harrows,  and  all  other  implements  of  husbandry,     lie   system  of  Colbert, 

♦  M.  Colbert  did  not,  however,  establish  the  system  of  prohiJiition.  The  duties  he  imposed 
on  iipports,  never  eice.  i.  d  ten  per  cent  nd  valorem.  "  he  g«-'v»  way  to  national  prejudice.^  says 
Vohaire,  "against  the  U^>Aom  of  trade  in  corn."     With  :',:    xeeption  of  his  erroneous  t'lougli 

Eatriotic  views  respectuig  manufactures,  we  are  bound  t.  ».iinit  the  general  wisdom  of  Col- 
ertsadmmwtration.  He  had  to  struggle  all  hig  life  against  ^vals  and  prejudices.  The  king 
was  shamefully  ungrateful  to  iiim.  The  aristocracy  detested  h-,.  .nd  hi»  imnnn..larit«  »«« «.. 
grt«t,  wiien  he  died  in  lt*B;j,  that  he  was  buried  at  night  to  preveu   a  .  ..--t  '^  ^ 
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however,    became   exceedingly  popular       T.« 

national  vanity;  and  neither  the  monarch  no  .r""'"^    ^'"^^"'    ^*^'«d 

understood  its  fallacy.    Political  economy  wa,  hen'  unl'   '  ""  '^^''^'^  '^">^' 

If  we  are  to  be  governed  bv  th.  i  unknown, 

lowing  conclusions,  on  the  taxin^nf  !^*'*"''  o/. experience,  we  are  led  tn  th.  f  i 
-f  --  of  home  -^^ T  atTL^-t-S? 

duce  the  consumption  of  thf  taxed  artfcV^  IT\''^"''- ''  ^-^^^^^^^'  tTt 
the  tax  s  or  ,f  the  article  taxed,  be  imported  fr^i*^-  "^f"  **"  *he  incre^e  of 
a  foreign  country,  the  tax  must  Tof  whetLr  /l!'' T''*^  one  producS  in, 
fallacy  called  protection,  be  so  high  ^  to  w!  ^^  °H**''  ^^  '^^enue,  or,  the 
to  the  contraband  trader.  ^  '  ^  *°  '^^«  «"y  Profit,  exclusive  of  the  rfsk 

The  governments  of  nearlv  all  Rniinf^«»  u  ' 

foundation,  exacted  tribut^of  to  Is  onS  J  ^'^'l  P^^^^^^^'^  »»  ^^  back  as  their 
modities.  The  department'  of  govL^*  '  "^ri^^J  ""'  «^Por«»tio„,  o7  col 
vanolusly  named.  It  was  oririnSlv  «i^fT  *  established  to  levy  those  taxes  v.^ 
at  in  and  passes,  or  at  hSg^UTtr"^?''  7'^'''  '^^  aLirouse  «  ^ 
king,  or  prince.  In  progress  of  time  it  ^r.^^?"!  ^  *"•*"*«  *"  be  paid  to  the 
departments  of  statef-^y  the  sea  eoitfby  sKs'h  °"'°'^^  "'ost  foroildVbi: 
Germany  the  name  is  still  ZotL  or  toll -in%-r!?    '  n^  "''*"'  ""^  by  land.    In 

Commodities  produced  in  one  coun^^j  T-""^'  ^'""'«^'  ^^  Italy,  Wana 
be  used  therein,  can  only  enter  extens"velvin"ff  ''"P"'*'^  J"*°  ""°*»^«r  couft^/to 
foa.  as,  or  W  than,  th'at  which  sfStoml'dZTr  ^^'^l?  *«  P"««  -  - 
.  The  natura  advantages,  or  disadvantaeeT^^i  T  ?^  P^^uced  at  home, 
rials,  geographical  position,  popuEn  f S  ?I  '  ?""r**^.'  '"'"^^^^^  'aw  mate- 
vary  so  greatly  in  one  country  C  those  of  ^nni'''  1**^'  "*^  ^"^  sciences. 
produce  some  commodities,  which  Xrs  L„„?  a?  .''*  u  "t  '°"'".  ''^^^t^^*  '^«« 

Commodities  which  a  country  does  nnf  ^^^  i*      ^^"^^  ^°^  P^^e". 
can  be  consumed,  by  the  norprJducL  or^^^^^^^^^^^^       °^  °"»y  -t  high  prices, 
advantage,  and  in  greater  quantity,  if  h?se  artSTIrf  ""^il  "^U" ^'^^  with  more 
from,  the  places  where  they  are  to  be  fornrllS  pi/"''?"'"^  **'  *"«*  ^'^"ght 

There  is  no  country  with  op,Unl;     j      .      ®  cheapest  cost.  * 

commodities  so  cheTp^'  aMo  fintTrte^ha^f  'T  "^'  P^"'^"-  -- 
consumption  in  some  other  country;  and  from  «S'  P;;?^"«««'  T^''  '*«  ^^^e 
may  be  brought,  with  profit,  in  retiini.  *  '^'^""'*  ^'"'^  of  article 

This  interchange  constitutes  international  trade 

All  expenence  forms  eyidcnoe  of  these  facts  "^ 

.rtWer^l'    H   IT     ■         "°  ""'^  """""  "■°""'  •"  '"«"  'i'l-"-  "P"" 
articles  produced  at  home,  or  upon  thnsn  iippn.^oJ  r.—  i.._-..  .  .        ^ 

A  public  revenue  being  indispensable  to  defmy  the  necessary  public  ex-. 
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penditure,  property,  whether  in  land,  or  in  commodities  produced  at  home, 
or  imparled  from  abroad,  ought  to  be  taxed,  or  made  to  yield  up  annually  a  just 
proportion  of  its  rent,  or  profit,  equal  to  the  amount  of  t'ue  annual  legitimate  claims 
upon  the  nation.  This  proportion  of  the  annual  rent,  or  profit,  of  property 
would  then  form  the  whole  amount  of  equitable  taxation ;  levied  upon  all  that 
could  equitably  constitute  the  whole  national  income. 

But  unless  the  revenue  required  be  small,  and  the  property  taxed  be  such  as 
not  to  render  the  collection  of  the  tax  inquisitorial,  direct  taxes  will  not  be  wil- 
lingly submitted  to.  Yet  they  are  submitted  to  in  every  state  in  Europe,  though 
scarcely  at  all  in  the  United  States  of  America,  But  in  levying  a  revenue,  inde* 
pendently  of  direct  taxation,  if  commodities  which  enter  into  home  consumption 
are  to  be  taxed,  the  equitable  scale  of  levying  this  tax  would  be,  to  impose  exactly 
the  same  duty  upon  an  article,  produced  at  home,  as  upon  a  similar  article,  im- 
ported from  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  other  equitable  scale  of  taxing  commodities,  whether  pro- 
duced at  home,  or  imported  from  abroad,  for  domestic  consumption. 

The  producer  never  pays  the  tax  upon  the  article  he  produces ;  he  must  add, 
to  make  any  profit  by  it,  the  duty,  or  tax,  as  well  as  his  profit,  to  the  cost  of 
production,  and  then  the  consumer  pays  the  whole,  including  the  tax. 

Whoever  produces  the  article  consumed,  or  wherever  it  is  produced,  the  consumer 
pays,  not  the  cost  of  producing  it,  but  the  whole  market  value  of  the  article,  in- 
cluding every  tax  upon  it.  The  producer  is,  however,  limited  in  his  sales  by  the 
article  he  produces  being  highly  taxed,  whether  at  home  or  abroad,  and  his 
profits  are  also  diminished  by  taxes,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  upon  the  article 
which  he  produces,  as  well  as  by  the  taxes  upon  every  article  which  he 
consumes. 

If  the  market  value,  of  the  home-produced  article,  be  higher  than  the  cost  of 
a  similar  article,  produced  and  imported  from  abroad,  that  difference  of  value 
arises  from  a  restriction  upon  the  admission,  for  consumption,  of  the  cheaper 
article :  either  by  actual  prohibition,  or  by  high  duties  forming  practical  pro- 
hibition, or  by  duties  so  high,  that  the  oreign  article  can  only  be  imported,  and 
used,  at  prices  equal  to  the  amount,  both  of  its  natural  market  value,  and  also  of 
the  tax  added,  either  for  revenue,  or  to  protect  the  article  produced  at  home. 

The  difference  between  the  natural  price  of  an  article  imported  from  abroad, 
and  the  higher  price  of  a  similar  article  produced  at  home,  is  a  tax  imposed  upon 
the  whole  community,  with  the  view,  for  there  can  be  no  other,  of  putting  the 
amount  of  that  difference  into  the  pocket  of  the  producer  of  the  home-made 
article.  It  is  also  a  far  greater  burden  upon  the  nation,  which  is  further  taxed 
to  the  value  of  so  much  of  the  labour,  production,  trade,  and  navigation,  which 
the  protective  tax  restricts. 
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upoii  th6  public  revenue  •  then    'f 

for  oo„.„„pti„„  in  J  {j„,,^  ^°;^f'  .*"3.  or  four  .hilUngs,  when  entered 

produeed  .t  home  ought,  „„  ™„d  prhei'p  e  to  „T'"T  °'7  '"""'  ""  "■•"' 
four  AUlings:  „r,  if  ,,2,^3.  „;  ^^J^ZltSr?"  '^l-t  ahiUing,  „, 
fourteen  shilling,  when  entered  for  IsZdln  u"  •^'™'"  ""^  »  ^"'^  <* 
made  to  the  consumer,  when  he  pay HTa^ T?h  t""""  ""  ""  *'«"■*"■> 

been  produced  in  Bengal,  Brazil  Cubl    j.  '^^'  *"  ""'»•  "'■«"•"  it  ha. 

gallon  of  diatUled  apirit'  ;»,«'  and  Ir^t^"'  V  ""*''  ^  "•  »  » 
in  that  eaae  a  gaUon  of  dUtiUed  sririt.  T T  '•         ™  ""  '""'' '«"  *iUing,, 
a»  We..  IndL,  or  elaewlt      u;t  :  r.yT''""*'  T  •""""^-  «*"^ 
United  Kingdom,  «,.„  .  ^c, »/  ten  Ltr  ""'"'"'  '"  "" 

great  a  reaiatance  to,  l«i„g  artidea  ™o7„  *.  7^  "  «™"  '  ''»"»«  "gai".!.  .. 
.he  revenue  by  dire^  ...ai'    1,  fi«  ?  ?' "  *'"  "''"'''  *»  ^  '«^ 

,or^/ „»^„  0/ .. .  w^,  ^.„  i^^;  ^ --;>- *  ^^ 

It,  therefore,  remains  to  be  considerpH  hnr^  t  "J^ee people. 

or  reforming  a  ayatem  „f  HnaneeTn  'rd^  trt  ZT  I"""  "  """"'''"^ 
revenue;  and,  to  impose  taxes  .^  J  J  '"™  "»««">■»,  to  raise  the  nece»ary 
consistently  Jith  the  leas,  "air^^'?     ,'  °'°"  »9°"»Me  distributien,  and 

a.p^:t:irz:ri:::::::::::---"^--great 

aU  uwtlJXle  of°E5:d°l,'^'  "' '"™"'"'  '"*""-'  »'  «•«.  « 
.0  the  long  p.rlZlttS'rltC  "Zll  ::t7  ^  "»  ">""«°» 

Odioua,  however,  as  the  e,eiae  has  ever  been  .0  the  people  of  En,l.  a 
numerous  articles  were  subjected  to  it  fr,™  tl,.  .•        \       '    "^  England, 

the  long  paKiament,  and  Irwl  dVl"  ^m  "  "  T  ^T""  "^ 
was  increased  under  every  sovereign,  down  toT  Tte  J:;.'lt;";  ^d  IZ  'l 
of  excse  paymg  article,  to  include,  before  the  close  of  th  Te^Z^^  ""  "" 

co.:::rrnrci:renitdr°""r-^ 

dealers,  chocolate  dearsdii!  TT '  ''""ir"'  """  '"J™"''  »"« 

«.msh,l„3h,  and  foreign  snuff,  starch,  sweets,  or  home-made  wines,  J^ob^  J 
Tviiuiu,  Wine,  Wire.  '"""'  -us~>,t,.j. 


Ic  ljI 


VOt.    II. 


8    B 
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These  forty*two  heads  of  excise  duties  yielded,  in  1802,  a  gross  revenue: 

loEagiand,  of £15,517,290 

„  Scotland 1,034,595 


16,551,885 
2,833,226 


Ex/ arises  of  roUtOtion      .         »         .         , 

Net  revenue £13,718,659 

Ireland  had  then  its  separate  revenue  and  income. 

Great  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  number  of  exciseable  duties  since 
1820,  viz.; 

In  1821,  the  excise  yielded  a  gross  revenue  of  2^,699,902/. 

But  this  included  the  revenue  upon  the  following  articles  transferred,  reduced, 
or  repealed,  viz. ; 


Date. 

ARTICLES. 

Date. 

ARTICLES. 

1825 

Cocoa  and  cocoa-nnu. 

1832 

Candlea,  ditto. 

Pepper.              ) 

1838 

Tilea,  ditto. 

»» 

Foreign  ipiriti.  VTrauferred  to  the  caitomi. 

1834 

Starch,  ditto. 

M    ••••••■• 

Wine.                 J 

Stone  bottlea,  ditto. 

n  •  • 

Salt,  repealed. 

Sweets,  mead,  and  home-made  winea,  ditto. 

,„» 

Cofche*  tranafenred  to  itampa  apd  tasei. 

»t     •■•«•>«• 

Tea,  transferred  to  tlie  enitoma. 

1836 

Wire,  repealed. 

MS5 

Glass,  reduced. 

1830 

Cvder  and  perry,  ditto.    ,  , 
HIdea  and  aUna,  ditto. 
Printed  gooda,  ditto. 

1836 

Paper  ditto. 

,,,,_ 

Soap,  ditto. 

1831 

One  of  the  great  causes  of  grievance  under  the  excise,  is  the  necessary  sur- 
veys or  visits  of  the  excise-o£Scers,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mission on  excise  management,  subjected  in  1835  to  surveys  or  visits  587,917 
establishments.     1  he  principal  of  which  were  : — 


TRADES. 


Qrewera 

Ifalatera 

Brioiiraakera , 

Tallowmakera— not  for  reTenne,    but 

check  upon  aoap-boilers 

Soapmakera 


Number. 


42,719 
14,254 

9,838 

2,92S 

303 


TRADES. 


Tea-dealers 

Brandy-dealera  and  retailera.. 
Beer-dealers  and  retailera.... 

Wine-dealara 

Glass-manufacturers 

Paperroakera  and  atainera.... 


Number. 


104,974 

84,338 

a6,M0 

M,034 

SIS 

74S 


Besides  numerous  others :  as  pyroligneous  acid  makers,  rectiders,  glass 
pinchers,  white-lead  makers,  snuff-mills,  card-makers,  University  printers,  corn- 
mills,  and  kilns  (Ireland). 

Since  1835,  surveys  on  several  of  the  above  trades  have  been  taken  off. 
Those  relieved  from  the  excise  surveys  on  tea,  wine,  beer,  vinegar,  starch, 
sweets,  and  home-made  mne,  and  stone  buttles,  amounted  to  262,191  persons. 
Licences  to  these  were  found  to  cost  those  in  surveys,  above  1/.  each  person,  and 
ths  expense  of  surveys  absfracted  72^  per  cent  from  the  amount  of  the  licence- 
duty,  the  net  produce  was  only  37^  per  cent  of  the  401,004/.  paid  by  the  dealers. 

The  gross  duty  on  vinegar  was  only  22,000/. ;  to  obtain  this  trifling  amount 
72,970  persons  were  subjected  to  a  survey  of  their  premises. 

The  excise  laws  have  been  revised  and  very  greatly  simplified :  and  the  present 
management  of  the  department  is  intrusted  to  persons,  who  administer  its  duties 
with  every  lcniency>  consistent  with  the  necessity  of  preventing  fraud. 


Aactiona.. 

Bricks... 

Glass.... 

Hops 

Licences.. 

Malt 

Paper 

Post-horse 

Soap 
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In  1832,  the  gross  revenue  levied  hv  th^ 
but  tK,3  included  tea,  3,509,820/     Tii;,     7  T'"  '""°""*''^  *°  18,266,071/., 
and  ho.e-™ade  wines,  &c.,  aboiished    LnTroap^'tr  ''"'?'  '""*^'  '"«^'^' 
the  duties  were  reduced  to  about  one  half  ^''  ^""^  ^^^'''  °"  "'^>«»^ 

account.  ^  *'"'*"™'  ^"^  stamps  are  added  to  the 

i!!^!fl^[^«i«e  Duties  in  the  Year  I844. 


Aoctiona 

BriclM..  

«'•" 

Hopg 

Licences 

Malt ....." 

Paper 

Pmt-horse  duty . . . . 

»        licancea. 
8o*p 


e 

291,924 
439,974 
M  1,424 
244,327 
940,312 
4,S92,»44 
«39,321 ' 
163,162 
4,SZt' 
W7,726 


13,413 

6,2SO 

M,476 
I60,US3 

30,583 


305,339  Spirit..... 

439,97s!sug«i-...     

««,674  Vinegar 

*.752,-i96J 
W  Repayment  in  Vinegar. 
m-X\  Total 


4,.v»,w_-  1.0M,30ft       SMtAM 
'••^'  9?  6.960 

".W8  I         n,S7S 


13,118,743 
*,140 


■  3,116,603 


1,332,160 


1,332,160 


14,450,903 
W.<48,763 


reve«««  am  be  levied  eomtablv  27'  •  ™  "'™''"  *"'•  "•■™=«'  «>» 

spirit.,  m.l.,  and  lice„cer.„d  ,h  '     ,,^       ""''^  ^*  *°  ''°''''  "^  <'""«» 

e.i,.in,cu.to™.,.„de,oi«,td:rr:„„M:„r::he'°je^'r'  *°"°'.  '- 

We  would  therefore  abolish    T   TK«  ^  w         i.  •  i  , 

sr;ot:,tprj£;r:\^™rTr^^^ 

9    Tk    u      '*^  ^* '^*'' *<'•' t'^ereby  diminishing  poor-rates 

^.  Paper  duties  are  also  an  obnoxious  and  unequal  tax. 

4    S!  r^'iT  """'^  "  '  ^"'^  "P""  intercourse,  and  highly  objectionable. 

4.  The  soap  duties  are  absolutely  a  nuisance. 

5.  The  game  certificates  are  ridiculous  as  a  revenue  tax. 

dispens^titT t""'  "''''""  *^'*  ""  ^'  ""''''  ^^^^"^*  *^«  -"->  -  -nnot 
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With  the  exception  of  the  duties  anH  T„.«v,;k •*• 

of  adding  .he  «.m.  proportion  to  «,.  i„co™  then  ylZd  Xh^  7* ''■'' ■'*" 
The  fact  of  high  dutie.  either  causin,  a  diminaKl  7  ''  '"'"^"'• 

of  .muggUng,  „em.  to  have  beenX^unTn  71^"''"°^  "  '"  '""^ 
ari«n  in  the  Exchequer,  and  the  Ho  J„f  cI™      f   *°"r      '  "'"''=''  ''•'' 

h!  M    H    V-  '""'  °"""-     '''«  "™->"=  ""i'  i"  the  tariff  of  7m 

by  Mr-  H".k„,on,  183.  «.d  .832  by  Lord  Althorp,  and  in  .833  .nd!f» 

and  corn  laws  on  a  scale  highly  injurious  to  the  nation      TK-      rZ  . 

abolitions  of  customs  duties  caJedlto  .JXTLI'II:'::::;  L^ 

hede  r  rr'  "'"'"  ^^^^  ^^  *«  -»'-«  •^^t-  since Vw    but 

ihe  defects  even  of  the  existing  reformed  tariff  of  customs  duties  are  pllble 
The  scale  of  corn  duties  were  not  defended  as  revenue  duties,  butTs  a  s^e  of 
protection  to  the  Bntish  agriculturist.    The  scde  could  not  be  potect'e  ^hLl 
ra.smgthepnce  of  bread  to  the  consumer.     If  it  did  not  inLd  ThTs  it  mean 
nothmg.     If  itdidnotintendtoallow  corn  to  be  imported  from  forei^lut 
tnes  to  be  sod  at  «« W  ;,„c..-that  is  unrestricted  competition  pri^^s-I 
scale  was  a  fallacy.     If  it  intended  to  be  a  scale  of  revenue  duties.T  dutie 
^ould  have  been  fixed,  and  not  variable  duties,  veering  with  the  ;eather,td 
with  the  season.     But  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  the  minister,  to  say  his  diffi- 

great  body  of  landlords  mto  opposition  against  him. 

Thel'^lT  '"*'"  '"m'"^^'  '"""""^'  ''°*  ^"  ''^'^  ''^  -PP^y  -d  revenue. 
There  can  be  no  equitable  pretence  for  taxing  sugar,  or  any  other  commodity, 

rZoI/T""'  "  «'ght  months  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  about  o'; 
1,000,000/.  of  revenue,  occasioned  by  the  recent  alteration  of  the  sugar  duties.  A 
duty  0  185  8rf  or  2d.  per  lb.  on  all  sugars,  without  reference  to  production  or 
ongm  would  have  yielded  an  increase  in  the  year  of  about  1,000,000/. :  differ- 
ence  of  revenue  about  2,000,000/. 

Nor  can  the  rates  of  timber  duties  be  equitably  defended.    There  has  been 

a  loss  of  600,000/.  occasioned  by  reducing  the  colonial  timber  duties  to  1..  per 

oad.     If  this  duty  had  been  reduced  only  to  5..  there  would  have  been  no 

loss  of  revenue;  although  the  duty  on  foreign  timber  was  reduced  from  55«.  to 

d5s.  per  load. 


'I  V? 
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A  Stat£M£KT  of  the  Amount  of  Customs  Duty  received  on  the 

during  the  following  Yci.rs. 


r*" 


dermentioned  Articles 


ARTICLES. 


183S 


/Oiflce 

ICoeoa 

/  Molauet... 
iSogiir  (h). 


Tool  of  (agu  and  molaMcs. 


Tea.  

Spirit!;  rum,  brae* y,  and  Genera 

Wine ... 

Tobaceo 

PruiM ;  rii.,  onrranti,  figa,  raisiaa,  orange 

Sec 

Spicea  of  all  lorta 


Total  of  tb«  above  a.-tidea. 
TImher  of  all  aort«  (b) 


Total  ol  ditto,  inelnding  timber.. 

Wool,  cotton  (a) 

-  abeep  and  Iamb**  (a) , 


Total  of  oitton  and  aheep'a  wool. 

Total  of  the  abore  arlioIcK 

Silk,  raw,  waate,  and  thrown  (») 

Flax  and  hemp  (a) 


£ 

esifiOA 

0,004 

280.238 

a,S&7,633 


3,077,870 
•3,837,460 
8,036,8g« 
l,7tn,ei6 
3,3M,459 

4IV2S 
1S7.748 


1840      I      1841 


I84t 


1843 


1844 


£      I       £ 

922,4«8       888,M3 

17,130,        10,900 

201,380'      103,546 

4,46S,00ei  0,123,986 


4,866,386 
3,473,064 
£,433,707 
1,872,799 
3,6IS,(i80 

410,969 
96,796 


6,317,632 
3,978,618 
1,410,184 
1,800,128 
3,980,104 

812,137 
97,801 


18,893,436  17,500,703  18,801,947 
1,383,879    1,691,329    1,488,531 


20,276,109 
400,980 
137,425 


518,405 


Total  of  lilk,  flax,  and  hemp... 

Total  of  all  the  above  article!.. . 

Qaiekalrer  (a) 

Karillaaud  barli  (a) 

Saltpetre  (b) , 

1 7|  Metala  (b) 

I8|Hideaaii(I  nkina  (a) , 

lOiTar  and  turpentine,  common  (a) 

SO  Uil;  train,  sp«rni,    palm,  olive   and  cocoa 

nnt  (a) 

«l  ThIIow , 

32  Opium 

23  I)  yea  and  dying  atuffa  (a) 

24lAnimal8 , 

2S| Bacon,  beef,  pork,  and  hama 

2fi;Egga 

27  Butter 

28{Obeeae 

39|!'iali  of  all  aorta 

30  Core  ;  grain,  meal,  and  flour 

Sf ed! ;  yIs,,  clover,  rape,  flax,  and  linaeed  (b) 

It  ice 

Bill'.  RMnnfacture! 

Gloiea 

Ulher  articlea  (deducting  repaymeula,&c.)(c) 


tO,8l4,tlO 

68,001 

0,003 


64,607 


20,870,117 
936 
40,486 
5,491 
33,038 
40,393 
75,143 


Total! ■ 

Deduct  corn. 


Totals  exelnrive  of  com 

Deduct  proviaions  and   aeeda,  Noa.  24  to  32, 
except  corn 


19,201,034 
650,632 
133,257 


20,090,478 
529,702 
189,250 


7SS,879       660,042 


10,964,013 

63,603 

8,738 


72,338 


20,760,520 

69,J30 
8,798 


769,585 
13,303 

255,513 
4,884,833 


6,140,345 
4,0h9,531 
2,231,034 
1,409,146 
3,593,437 

465,388 
101,146 


17  815373 
989,215 


18,805,090 
568,450 
OS,?  1 3 


•03,060 


< 

697,988 

11,177 

214,750 

8,097,177 


£ 

682,218 

11,013 

200,868 

8,216,569 


5,311,927 
4,408,034 
2,183,972 
1,766,116 
3,739,714 

569,577 
102,067 


5,507/437 
4,524,613 
3,311,343 
1,991,096 
3,977,037 

.*  09,241 
105,829 


I8,780,6«2 
713,4381 


19,520326 
910,606 


10,493,008  20,436,033 

743,903       682,933 

98,797         37,856 


68,888 


20,057,251  30,819,208 


l,42S 

26,783 
8,367 
29,937 
44,340 
96,293 


26,967  80,378 
139,597  166,310 
0,349  •,436 


54,031 


30,916 

143,277 

71,031 

236,701 
86,406 
40,015 

196,407 
34,351 

6B3,««I 


63,387 


34,430 
257,943 
118325 

1,165,710 
167,300 

51,627 
241,377 

38,430 
753337 


22378,800  23,466,417 
236,701     1,165,710 


23,042,108 
861,645 


22,300,40) 
630341 


1328 
21,370 

9,663 
35,746 
72,741 
87,961 

84,684 

200,464 

2,038 

58,100 

*4',379 

33324 
262,967 
130,064 
988 
675,407 
107,111 

33,793 
344,970 

26,190 
786,168 


19,406,759 
57,979 
7,740 


63,719 


19,534,478 
1,134 
I, ,866 
0,084 
33,334 
20,144 
31,808 

54,371 

172,108 

3,613 

27,241 

4,876 

12,174 

32,662 

198,025 

99,444 

1,068 

1,376,868 

160,997 

10,600 

217,199 

27,465 

353,484 


842,699      720,779 


20,336,697  81,157,711 

34,609         40,476 
0,375         11,000 


43,984 


31,476 


20380,681  31,209,186 


1,108 

12,117 
tl0,123 

78,073 
9327 
3,832 

66,810 

194,081 

1,730 

10,717 

1.653 

4,761 

33,684 

151,903 

01,656 

1,759 

763,411 

39,500 

14,861 

241,200 

28,567 

•.)l,a85 


23,606, 124  22396,263 1 23,636,059 
575/l07|  1,379,808       703,411 


1,08» 
0,173 
9,821 
08,767 
10,441 
3,333 

68,602 

174,602 

1,718 

9,100 

5304 

3,803 

24,606 

186,667 

117.272 

1,988 

1,107,817 

KI31O 

32,840 

286338 

38,557 

404,737 


23,849300 
,107317 


28,088,717,31,2I9,895'2I373,348  12,741,743 
560,8161      518,4S2|      331,676       7*0,323 


Totala  exoltniva  of  corn  and  provlaiona.  22,38O.463i2l,67O,O00|22,449,OOl;»O,7OO,O6ai31,MI.372  22.041,418 


1845 


*  Excluaive  of  tea  aold  by  the  Baat  India  Ooopaoy  prior  to  the  S2od  of  April,  1834,  the  dutjr  on  which  waa  paid 
to  the  Exi-iw. 

t  Inrluding  copper  at  reduced  duties. 

Since  the  rediictimia  in  1843  the  dutiea  00  all  the  articles  marked  (a)  have  been  aliollahed,  as  well  as  the  greater 
number,  almuf  .100,  of  tliiwe  elanseil  33  aa  "  Other  articles"  (0).  On  Ibose  marked  (b)  (he  duties  have  been  reduced. 
Tlie  dutivs  ou  auimaU,  bacon,  beef,  pork,  and  hams,  and  most  uf  the  artisiea  marked  (0)  will  be  oompletely  abatished  ; 
the  duties  on  coru,  grain,  flour,  meal,  rice,  reduced  to  low  nominal  duties ;  and  the  duties  on  butter,  cheese,  tallow, 
rice,  !ilk  manufacture!,  &c.,  will  be  givatly  reduced  b;  Sir  Kobcrt  Peel's  great  fne  trade  ^.1  isnre  for  1346. 
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If  we  examine  the  foregoing  table  we  Snd  tliat  „i,h  ,<. 
metale,  tallow,  artiele,  of  food,  which  ZlTn  7  ,     •"option  of  timber, 

and  silk  and  glove.,  which  JClZe1h^rer'"'r  •  "  ""  """"•"• 

tte  exception  of  tbe«r..  eight  TticC"".^;:::^'"!*  '""""";"* 
lection.  "uCTly  worth  the  expense  of  col- 

The  total  revenues  of  customs,  deduetinir  .m!.i..   »  .    j 
to  22,041,418/.    Deducting  the  revInueZ      1  ,      ""^^  ""°°"'«' '"  '8«. 
have  been  abolished  (abouf  Z<^mn     W  T  """''  '"«  *«'- 

amount  the  eight  arllcs  iJZTJLinZ'Z  -uT''  °'  '^ 
leaving  a  balance  only  for  .11  other  dlr.7  w  ^  '^''''"'  '»''20.32e(., 
M.1.01.2/.,  and  of  this  Jn^rlT  «  th  'reTu'  T!"^-  °'  ""'^ 

:fr:;>  2^4.^^  °'  --  --  -  -- "  ;:rreX:;:r 

cip.f.hrifr:;rerhtfdb:.tdThrdrnrr  '^=  --  '-• 

reference  to  its  origin,  let  us  e  Jm  „:  1  ^sllt" "e^  e^d  without  any 

Customs 

Excise,  deducting  sums  which  we  would  p^po8e■transl 
femng  to  stamps  and  taxes      .  ^^ 

'  •  I  • 


Total 


£21,341,743 
12,460,062 


33,801,805 


aboh  hall  the  articles  xncluded  in  the  excise,  with  the  exception  o71l  and 
d.st.lled  spmt«;  and  aU  duties  of  customs,  except  the  first  eight  in  tire  thL 
we  atta,n  this  object  and  we  render  the  excise  infinitely  less  n^  it  ^i^^^^d' 
oppressive  than  U  has  ever  been,  since  its  establish.en't  by  th'e  Long  Pal' 

These  aboHtions  accomplished,  the  next  consideration  is  the  amount  of  reve- 
nue  to  be  received,  taking  the  year  1844  as  the  basis  of  calculation,  viz. : 


The  first  eight  articles  under  the  customs 
Malt  and  distilled  spirit 


Loss  of  revenue,  supposing  no  increase  of  consumption 
Total  .... 


£l9,520,3-26 
10,003,752 

29,524,078 
4,277,727 

33,801,806 
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The  year  1844,  however,  yielded  from  malt  and  distilled  spirits  £ 

less  than  the  average  revenue,  which  has  amounted  and  tnay 
be  safely  calculated  upon  to  yield  hereafter,  say  .         .         10,000,000 

If  we  allowed  the  consumption  of  the  eight  articles  of  customs 
first  enumerated  to  increase,  even  in  a  much  loss  proportion 
than  the  increase  of  population  since  1835,  and  look  at  the 
revenue  derived  from  those  articles  at  that  period,  and  espe- 
cially if  we  equalise  the  duties  on  sugar  without  reference  to 
its  origin,  we  consider  it  perfectly  safe  to  estimate  the  re- 
venues from  the  tirst-named  commodities  at        .         .         .        21,500,000 

Total  taxes  on  commodities       .         .  31,500,000 

The  collecti(m  of  these  taxes  might  be  placed  with  great  saving,  which 
would  at  least  add  half  a  million  to  the  revenue,  under  one  revenue  department 
efficiently  and  intelligently  organised. 

REVISION  OF  THE  DIRECT  TAXATION. 

The  next  class  of  taxes  are  the  direct  taxes,  with  which  we  may  include 

the  income  tax,  viz., 

Assessed  taxes £4,385,067 

4,989,800 


Income  tax 


Total  direct  taxes  ....        9,374,867 

The  most  convenient  adjustment  of  the  present  assessed  taxes,  would  be  to 
abolish  them  altogether^  and  substitute  a  direct  tax  upon  the  profits  of  all 
realised  property.  A  revenue  of  from  10,000,000  to  12,000,000  might  be  raised 
by  this  simple  and  just  method  of  direct  taxation  ;  and  we  are  confident,  from 
what  we  have  observed  in  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  some  other  states,  that 
its  collection  would  in  a  short  period  be  found  less  grievous  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  than  the  existing  vexatious  and  inquisitorial  assessed  taxes.  But 
we  are  not  blind  to  the  parliamentary  obstacles  opposed  to  such  an  equitable  tax, 
in  substitution  of  the  existing  assessed  and  income  taxes,  and  to  provide  for  other 
taxes,  which  we  propose  to  abolish. 

One  obstacle  to  our  plan  is  the  Land  Tax  Redemption  Act  of  1789 — cer- 
tainly the  greatest  financial  blunder  ever  committed  by  a  British  statesman. 
The  rottenness  of  one  measure,  of  expediency,  will  ever  be  found  to  give  birth  to 
some  other,  unsound,  expedient,  to  palliate  for  the  time,  what  is  only  curable  by  a 
bold  and  sound  remedy.  Temporary  expediencies,  without  any  certain  provision 
for  future  exigencies,  occasioned  the  financial  difficulties  that  called  forth  the  Bank 
Restriction  Act.  The  emhurrassments  in  which  this  act  involved  the  then  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  made  him  seize  upon  the  most  available  expedient:  that 
was  to  offer  up  for  sale  the  fixed  revenues  of  Great  Britain.  The  history  of  this 
measure,  as  far  as  it  has  been  carried  into  effect,  may  be  usefully  instructive,  in 
showing  how  little  advantage  has  been  gained  to  the  treasury,  not  only  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  rcvctiuc   lost,  but  as  regards  the   obstacle  which 
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the  Land  Tai  Redomption  Act  faw  fanned  to  a  sonnj    j-    . 
ation  of  Oreat  Britain.     Had  the  U.A  .     t  "djostment  of  the  tax- 

redeemed,  thU  difficulty  tahe^:''„Tfi''""."=°?'='«^!'.  ™«««'  "fp^tially 
8re.tlnin.ini.hed,  but'aitJMtl  fir;:,'  'f^"'"'"  ""'O  ""^  •-» 

Another  difficulty  opposed  to  an  equitable  adjustment  of  th.  . 
the  CTcunjst^ce  of  there  being  no  Lh  ..xesCd  t  i^lanT'^e'":  "' 

deind.  Theju,.ic:ofi\z;^:rdr'  7z  '"r/""""' '""'^  - 

Great  Britain  a»  we  now  find  them  L  11?  •       ^°*  *°  "''"'^  "^  °« 
tonal,  and  grievoua,  in  the  Xa™  h  ,  !"°f  "^  ""'  °°''' "'  ^  '"t'^^ 

heingdetrilntal  tJ  i"dXa"rt^;'"VT    ^"'^^ 
ing  cl..ee,we  oonaider  th^;, "^^ ^S  "^r "' °?''"''  'u''  '^'^'"■ 

he  adopted  with  the  leaa.  object,rrpZce   .t  Z  .r*""''  ""*  ""^ 
the  exchequer.  Practice,  end  with  the  greatest  safety  to 

•         •         •         •       1,139,148 
N«.  amount  of  .messed  ,.,e,,.,cl„iveon.„d,..es         .        ^31^91; 

a„dtV*rfr::;.3,r-''°-°"''«.-P"Heunredeemed'landtaii, 

rirat_T„E  Wmoow  Tax,  which  yielded  for  the  year  1843        £1  545  281 
*«»„,>.  4W,,,«„.-Bei„g  inquisitorial  «,d  vexatious  in  the  assesTment  !'i 

regards  architecture,  cleanliness,  and  restricting  the  employment  in  da,, 
manu  actures,  of  joiners  who  make  window-f Jes,  of  glaLTa^d  J^^^^^^^ 
and  being  a  tax  unequal  in  its  assessment,  as  large  houses  do  not  requL  the' 
sa„e  number  of  wmdows,  in  proportion  to  rents,  as  .small  and  middTs  ed 
houses  In  the  latter  respect,  the  window-tax  is  particularly  injurious 
Second-SERVANTS,  yielding  revenue  inl843         .  ^  £2009., 

their  not  bemg  employed,  the  occupation  of  others  is  Hmited.  s  cloth 
jnanufacturers,  tadors.  hatters,  shoemakers.  &c.,  for  their  clolhing. T 
L-very  hm.tot.on  of  employment,  whether  of  servants  or  others,  1  mits 
industry,  and  mcreases  the  poor-rates. 

Third.— Carriages,  in  1843 £428  903 

ta..--This  tax  is  grievous,  as  it  limits  to  u  most  injurious  extent  the  em- 
ployment of  artisans  and  workmen,  the  great  proportion  of  the  value  of 
carnages  of  whatever  description,  and  their  appurtenances,  bein^  the  bhn... 
ana   sKUi  ot  coach-buiiders,  coach-spring  makers,  coach-smiths,  curriers. 

VOL.  II.  g   ^ 
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cloth-manufacturers,  coach-painters  and  glaziers,  harness-makers,  and 
saddlers,  &c.  The  employment  of  carriages  creates  also  employment  for 
coachmen,  servants,  and  horses,  &c.,  &c. 

Fourth. — Horses  for  riding,  &c.,  and  other  horses  and  mules  .  £376,001 
Reasons. — By  the  assessed  taxes  restricting  the  employment  of  horses  for 
riding,  and  other  horses  and  mules,  &c.,  it  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  tax 
does,  to  an  immense  amount,  limit  employment ;  exercise  fur  health  and 
recreation  is  also  greatly  restricted  by  its  expense.  It  is  especially  grievous 
as  a  tax  on  horses  by  the  day.  Countless  thousands,  who  cannot  afford  to 
keep  horses,  on  account  of  the  expense  of  feeding  and  taking  care  of  them, 
would  hire  horses  frequently  by  the  hour  or  day,  were  it  not  for  the  high 
duty  on  each  time  a  horse  is  let.  It  is  also  injurious  to  curriers,  saddlers, 
harness-makers,  horse-cloth  makers,  blacksmiths,  stable-keepers,  sellers  of 
fodder  and  oats,  grooms,  &c. 

Horse-dealers £10,860 

Reasons. — Tax  unjust.     Why  not  tax  other  dealers  ? 

Dogs    .        .        ,, £151,857 

Reasons. — Chiefly  that  of  abolishing  the  assessed  taxes,  and  as  the  substitution 
to  be  proposed  will  justify  the  abolition  of  this  tax.  It  is  also  inquisitorial, 
and  an  often  evaded  tax. 

Hair  Powder  .........£  4,212 

Armorial  Bearings 67,137 

Reasons. — The  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  dog-tax. 

Game  Duties £127,130 

Reasons. — The  same  as  those  for  abolishing  the  taxes  en  dogs. 

Now  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes,  exclusive  of  the  income-tax,  propo&ed 
to  be  abolished,  is  about  3,225,000/. 

We  believe  if  all  the  grievances  and  inconveniences  of  the  assessed  taxes 
which  we  propose  to  abolish,  and  the  convenience  in  collection  of  the  U>\es 
we  propose  to  substitute,  and  the  far  less  inquisitorial  natur^^  of  raing  the 
rents,  or  profits,  of  realised  property,  were  but  clearly  understood  by  Membcs  of 
Parliament  and  their  constituents,  that  this  great  financial  reform,  whidh  may 
appear,  to  little  men,  a  bold  measure,  would  be  carried  in  the  House  of  Commons 
without  a  division.  In  order  to  extend  the  direct  tax  upon  property,  we  should, 
in  equity,  extend  it  to  Ireland ;  and  wo  could  show  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
would  neither  be  treated,  unjustly  by  such  taxation  upon  the  rents,  and  profits,  of 
realised  property,  hut  that  it  would  even  be  made  beneficial  to  the  improvement 
of  that  country,  and  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants. 
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Stamp  DuTiE8.~This  tax  yields  the  treasury 
From  Great  Britain,  about 
From  Ireland,  about 

Total 


1299 


£  6,750,000 
453,487 

7,203,487 


The  delay  and  restriction  imposed  by  ^tamns  unon  ,.  a       \ 
would  justify  the  abolition  of    this  tex^l^herbutT  ''''""""' 

important,  in  the  existing  financial  conditioVo^'rulrr^  "  *°° 
permit  such  a  measure  of  convenience,  as  well  a  iL  /  'l  ^''°"'  "^ 
In  some  respects,  it  cannot  be  hi^hlv  1  •  I,  '  '*'*'  Population, 
and  documents  oi  great  i^^nct  o^^^^^^^^^^  ^  '^"'  ''"''  ^ 

fraud  and  forgery  to  the  stamp,  may  reaZabi;  bt  ""^  '^T\'''^^'y  ^S^-^t 
for  this  security.  ^  reasonably  be  made  to  bear  a;,  expense 

But  knowing  that  the  stamp-duty  acts  onnr^««;^oi    • 

cannot  p„Hto,er.i.h„u.pr„pL„g'reZ™r::'""  ™"^ '"'^''  "" 

The  stamp-duty  upon  rire  insurances  is   annuallv  ahnnf  A,   ki    .i. 
charged  for  insuring  property;  this  high  outr^Xr    C-'^^^^^^^^^^ 

trfirirw'LL  '^^-'^^^^^ 

the  firemen  with  the.r  engines  not  exerting  themselves  to  extinguish  uninsured 
property,  as  they  are  directed  by  thr  companies  who  pay  them  to  take  a  e  -n 
the  first  place,  to  preserve  the  property  insured.  ' 

On  marine  insurances,  the  stamp-du  ,y  is  so  heavy  and  pernicious  that  . 
great  pa.t  of  the  insurances  which  would  otherwise  be' effected  ^1^^^^^^^^^ 
made  at  Antwerp,  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam,  and  Hamburg  ' 

The  stamps,  therefore,  on  fire  and  marine  insurances,  now  yielding  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  should  be  abolished.  ng  aouut  a 

Licensing  stage-carriages  and  hackney-coaches  appears  a  duty  whi.h  ought 
to  be  abolished  J  it  produces  something  above  half  a  million  for  Great  Britain 

Ireland  is  exempt  from  this  duty  on  hackney-coaches  and  stage-carriages. 
The  hcence-duty  on  them  in  England  is.  however,  not  severely  felt,  nor  very 
restnctive  upon  occupation;  while  it  forms,  to  some  extent,  a  guarantee  for  the 
-aithful  performance  of  the  obligations  of  the  proprietors  of  carriages  and  their 
seivants.  ° 

The  probate  and  Jegacy-duty  yields  about  two  millions  sterling  annually,  for 
Great  Britain  •     i^    for  Ireland,  only  66,032/. 

It  is  a  duty  t^vit  may  be  evaded,  by  giving,  during  life,  that  which  is  bequeathed 
by  the  givei.  C5uy  after  his  death,  to  the  person  who  is  to  receive  the  legacy 
lie  mistrust  of  the  possessor,  however,  or  the  power  tliat  it  gives  him,  v  hile  in 
life,  does  not  often  allow  him  to  surrender  hi.s  property  until  he  is  in  a  state 
unable  any  longer  to  meddle  with  it.     bo  that  while  men  continue  to  possess 

wealth,    the    f:r«»n«nr»»  itp:!!    .»—:....    .. --»-i^UJ_ -_  • 
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on  probates,  and  legacies.  But  we  cannot  defend  the  principle  of  making  per- 
sonal estate  liable  to,  and  exempting  real  estate  from,  this  duty.  This  requires 
an  equitable  adjustment. 

The  duties  on  hawkers'  and  pedlars'  licences,  are  grievous  impositions  upon 
itinerant  dealers  ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  those  licences  are  of  any  advantage  in 
preventing  fraud. 

The  stamp-duty  on  gold  and  silver  plate  is  less  objectionable  than  many 
others.  It  is,  however,  considered  inquisitorial,  and  may  not  be  a  security  as  to 
the  purity  of  the  metals,  foi*  the  stamp  may  very  easily  be  forged.  It  yields 
about  100,000/.,  of  which  about  2000?.  only  is  paid  in  Ireland. 

Taking,  therefore,  into  consideration  the  exigencies  of  the  treasury,  we  can- 
not well  propose  any  diminution  or  abolition  of  the  stamp  duties,  except  upon, 

Fire  and  marine  insurances,  which  would  leave  an  annual  revenue  from 
st  imps  of  at  least  1,200,000?. 

All  the  stamp-duties,  however,  require  an  equitable  adjustment. 


, ,         THE  POST-OFFICE. 

We  have,  long  before  the  time  of  the  late  reform  in  the  post-office  charges, 
been  of  opinion  that,  as  the  government  should  never  possess  a  monopoly  of  trade, 
the  post-office  charges  should  be  regulated,  not  with  a  view  to  revenue,  but  to 
the  purposes  of  covering  all  the  expenses,  required  to  convey  letters,  and  intelli- 
gence with  security,  and  with  rapidity. 

The  tax  imposed  upon  the  public,  by  the  late  post-office  reform,  is  so  very 
moderate,  that  while  it  still  yields  a  considerable  revenue,  which  we  believe  con- 
fidently will  increase,  no  one  can  desire  any  alteration  in  the  rate  of  postage. 

Many  of  the  recent  arrangements  of  the  government  for  conveying  the  mails 
have  been  so  extremely  beneficial,  that  great  credit  is  due  to  the  late  and  present 
administration.  There  are,  however,  many  additional  places,  to  which  we  would  re- 
commend morning  mails  to  be  despatched.  This  would  be  beneficial,  and  would 
be  no  expense  to  the  post-office.  The  line  of  steam-packets  established  by  the 
government  contract  with  Mr.  Cunard,  for  carrying  the  mails  twice  a  month  across 
the  Atlantic,  between  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and  Boston,  has  not  only  already  more 
than  repaid  the  outlay  made  by  the  government,  but  leaves  every  prospect  of  an 
increasing  surplus  of  revenue.  This  fiscal  consideration  would  be  effectually 
secured,  if  such  powerful  steam-boats  as  those  of  the  Liverpool,  Halifax,  and 
Boston  line  were  to  be  despatched  from  Liverpool  once  a  week  auring  the  eight 
spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  months,  and  once  a  fortnight  during  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January,  and  February. 

The  post-office  would  not  only  ^n'ln  in  revenue  from  this  arrangement,  but 

i-Vtio     fi.oiniiiAnf    int<>'*'^<*kiirn«i  urniiin    fnrm   n  trrpnf    anA    rar.i/l    lind    tit  /%#^Mir»^i.ni#«M4i.i.. 
lliic      t  ■  ..-.j.^^...'     ..5..*-. ».«.*— —*-    ..  »...^.     -w — -   —  Q......    ......    .  ..W2.4     ....w     V.    ^-rriitr!fi«tttvnviVtt 
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neoting  Europe  .„d  America  i„  ™Zo„  intZ  V"  '™*'°"  """'•  "*  "°°- 

Halifax,  by  the  g«n-bngs  exclusive  of  the  deplorable  loss  by  foundering  of  neaTly 

all  those  dangerous  vessels,  with  all  their  crews  and  passengers,  the  expenr to 

governnien   was  about  40,000/.  annually  „,ore  than  the  recefpts  of  po  ta^r  B^ 

be  recent  bne  of  steam-ships,  a  balance  ^vill,  we  believe,  at  L  endT'  e  year 

"t^r  Lr  "™-^^^^ '''-' '-  ''-^-^'  ^pp-  -  ^-^  -di:  z 

Many  other  arrangements  for  carrying  the  mails  by  steam  have  been  made  bv 
^e  treasury  and  adm  ralty.  Traversing  the  world  from  England  to  the  G^fo' 
Mexico,  and  then  overland,  to  meet  other  steam-ships  on  the  west  of  t  e  Isthluf 
of  Panama,  to  commumcate  over  the  Pacific  to  New  Zealand  and  New  HoUand 
-meeting  ether  hues  communicating  with  India,  the  Red  Seaj  andTy  crossS 
m.r  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  meeting  the  British  mail  steam-pack  ts  for  En  LTd  at 
Alexandria,  we  believe  to  be  far  from  an  impracticable  delusion.  The  practicable 
and  not  unprofitable,  establishment  of  all  this  is  not  far  distant ;  espeLlywhe^ 
we  all  know,  how  very  lately  the  practicability  of  running  steam-shfns  acros!  the 
Atlantic  was  questioned,  doubted,  and  denied.  The  recent  contracts  for  multi! 
plying  the  steam  communication  with  India,  and  by  a  branch  line  from  Ceylon 
to  China  win  be  found  of  immense  advantage.  The  steam  communication  re- 
cently  extended  to  the  Levant,  is  also  important. 

There  is  another  great  consideration,  one  of  economy,  too,  in  the  end,  in 
regard  to  large,  strongly  built,  and  i^oweiij  steam- ships-that  is  the  readiness 
with  which  mail  steam-ships  of  great  strength  and  power  may  be  turned  into 
s^eam-ships  of  war  ;  and  that  they  may  be  de  facto  considered  as  such  or.  the 
North  American,  West  Indian,  and  Mediterranean  Unes.  Now,  if  this  mail  steam- 
raanne  were  to  belong  to  foreign  countries,  British  capital  no  doubt  wcald.  we 
beheve,  be  that  chiefly  invested  in  them  ;  yet  in  the  event  of  war,  they  would  not 
only,  not  be  available  to  England,  but  they  would  in  all  the  Hkelihood  of  proba- 
bilities be  turned  against  us.  This,  in  the  change  which  steam  power  must  create 
mnaval  tactics,  is  a  most  serious  consideration  for  tlie  British  government,  and 
for  the  British  public. 

We  would,  therefore,  recommend  that  any  surplus  revenue  from  the  post-office 
should  be  applied  to  increasing  the  number  of  maU  steam-ships. 
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PROPERTY  AND  INCOME  TAXES. 

These  never  have  been,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be,  taxes  agreeable  to  the  peo- 
ple : — especially  the  tax  upon  incomes  not  derived  from  realised  property,  that 
is,  the  ta:£  on  trades  and  professions.  But  when  we  have,  from  ordinary  sources, 
a  deficient  revenue,  we  are  bound  to  resort  to  extraordinary  means,  and  we  shall 
always  do  so,  in  order  to  maintain  the  national  honour,  credit,  and  dignity. 

If  a  house  tax,  alone,  would  meet  the  deficient  expenditure,  after  the  abo- 
lition of  the  unsound,  and  inquisitorial,  taxes  we  have  enumerated  under  the  heads 
of  excise,  customs,  taxes,  and  stamps,  we  would  prefer,  infinitely,  to  discountenance 
rather  than  to  have  any  recourse  to,  an  income  and  property  tax.  But  it  is  clear 
that  the  demand  upon  the  treasury,  to  meet  the  expenditure,  will  not,  for  some 
years,  permit  the  abandonment  of  the  property  tax.  The  next  consideration  is, 
can  we  render  it  more  equitable,  and  less  inquisitorial  ?  We  are  convinced  that 
this  can  be  effected. 

The  Income  Tax  collected  in  the  Year  ending  the  5th  of  April,  1843. 


BNOLAND  AND  WALBS. 

Schedule  A,  ?andi,  tenements,  &c.,  in  respect  of  the  property  thereof'  < 

Sehedalu  R,  Und«,  Ac, In  respect  of  the  occupancy  thereof , 

Schedule  C,  annuities,  dividends,  &e , 

Schedule  D,  profits  or  gains 

Schedule  B,  public  offlcers,  8te 


Total- 


Schedule  A. 


SCOTLAND. 
Produce  of  tax  in  Scotland  on  all  the  schedules. 


Income. 


£ 

73,728,449 
20,486,606 
27,873,691 
60,296,646 
8,936.831 


Tax. 


£ 

2,150^12 
298,763 
812,983 

1,466,086 
260,057 


181,3»,203 


9,284,383 


4,989,800 


S94,3M 


9,284383/.  at  7d.  in  the  pound,  should  produce  270,794/.,  leaving  for  the  remain- 
ing four  schedules  123,530/.  =  394,324/.,  which  sum,  collected  at  the 
same  rate  as  those  four  schedules  produced  in  England,  indicates  an 
income  of  4,680,959/.,  showing  the  total  income  of  Scotland  to  be 
13,965,342/.,  and  of  Great  Britain  195,287,544/.,  exclusive  of  incomes 
under  150/. 

In  1801,  the  assessments  for  England,  Inoloding  iccomea  abore  ISOI.  amounted  to........    74,676.894 

„        The  income  from   assessments  under    ISO/,   per  annum,  and  not    under  60{. 

amounted  to lg,10S,iM0 


Difference  being  incomes  above  lfiO<.  per  aoDum 66,571,084 

Now,  if  66,571,664/. :  18,105,240/. : :  195,287,544/. :  62,499,831/.,  and  if  the 
income  is  under  150/.,  and  above  60/.,  from  all  the  schedules  be,  in  1845,  in  the 
same  proportion  to  those  above  150/.  as  in  1801  (and  there  is  no  reason  that  they 
should  not),  then  the  total  income  of  Great  Britain,  in  1845,  should  amount  to 
257,787,376/.  We  consider  that  of  this  amount  200,000,000/.  may  be  estimated 
as  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property,  viz.,  the  rents  and  profits  of  all 
lands,  tenements,  houses,  constructions, funds,  stocks,  and  shares :  including /irc/oriw, 
warehouses,  docks,  shipyards,  railwfiys,canals,  public  funds,  Bank  of  England  stock, 


£ 

50,000,000 
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Ea,t  India  aod  South  Sea  stock,  and  the.  stock  and  shares  of  all  rnn,       ■       u 
stocks  and  shares  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  nuzrket.  "^        ^"'""  ''*"" 

PRO  FORMA  FINANCIAL  SCHEME. 

Having  analysed  the  present  system  of  taxation  »«  «,    u 

lowing  simplification  of  the  ta  Jnp^n    hf^e  sldl  ^'TT.  '°' 
consider  practicable.  ^"*^  pnnciples  which  we 

Pro  fohma  View  of  equalising  the  Annual  Revenue  and  Ex.«» 

presuming  that  the  Excise  and  Assessed  Taxes  and  thVsf  ^""^"^J""-' 
and  Fire  Assurances,  and  also  the  Dutt  of  Cus '-  ^"''  " 

ine  i!ixci8e,  to  the  Customs,  and  Excise  Licenrps  fn  fK^  «a*  i    ,.  , . 

First.  Assuming  the  total  annual  expenditure  not  to  exceed 

Thow"sT-1""^  ''  "^^^  '"^'^  ^''P-'^""-'  to  be  rai;ecl  a^ 

I    From  uniform  duties  on  Ci'i  Tpa  .   io\  a  j   «»  . 

(3)  Coffee  and  Clocoa;    4)  Tob^.co     ??f"n'."n  ft"^''' 

(6)  Wines;  (7)  Dried  Fiuitsf's   Spi^^^^^^^  £?50off ' 

*'•  Home  Distilled  Spirits  .      .     .  fUoo^O  ,  *  =^'''^«^'«»«i 

Malt,  whether  made  at  home,  >    ,  „„           I  innnonn«>      31.500  000 

or  imported  from  abroad  .  \  5.000,000  (  >0,000,000^      oi,ouu,U00 

MI.  Stamps,  leaving  out  Marine  and  Fire  Insurances,  and  including 
Licences  now  under  tlie  Excise                               mciuamg 
IV.  Unredeemed  Land  Tax  7,500,000 

Deficit  to  be  provided' for  during  the  first  y;ar     '     '.       S^ 

™  .     .  .  .        ,  JE50,000,000 

This  deficit  to  be  levied,  not  by  doubling,  or  rather  more  than  doubUng,  the 
present  mcome  tex.  but  by  the  less  inquisitorial  and  mo,^  direct  and  equLble 
plan  of  an  annual  assessment,  in  the  pound,  upon  the  annual  value  of  all  realised 
?Z^L;  f  "'f  11^000,000/.,  including  the  unredeemed  land  tax,  out  of 
50,000.000/.  of  total  taxation,  forms  but  a  smaU  proportion  of  the  total  sum  to 
be  evieu  directly.  But  if  we  may  form  an  estimate,  founded  on  the  experience 
of  the  past,  the  ordinary  sources  of  revenue  would  annually  increase  ;  and  the 
amount  of  dzrect  taxation  would  be  proportionably  diminished,  at  least  so  long  as 
peace  shall  continue.  Finally,  the  direct  taxation  necessary  would,  we  believe, 
not  embrace  more  than  the  unredeemed  land  tax  and  a  house  tax,  equal  to  the 
present  window  and  other  assessed  taxes  proposed  to  be  abolished. 

We  could  also  show  that  the  customs,  including  the  security  and  collection 
of  the  duties  on  malt  and  spirits,  now  under  the  excise,  might  be  conducted  at 
less  expense  than  at  present ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  an  amount  of  expense  equal 
to  that  of  the  whole  present  excise  establishment  might  be  saved  to  the  country. 

We  could  alsG  a«i»;toKi„  ^^j:«~  «.i » i  .■  .  , 

„._    .....  r.j-.t:j:j  iiiv  sutiiip  auncs,  so  as  lo  proiiuue  u  much 

greater  revenue.     The  interest  on  exchequer-bills  might  also  be  saved,  as  in 
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Prussia,  by  the  exchequer-bill  office  issuing  paper,  not  bearing  interest,  but  being 
at  all  times  a  legal  tender,  as  much  so  as  Bank  of  England  notes  are  now. 

In  our  pro  forma  view  of  fiscal  reform,  we  have  stated  the  deficit  ♦o  be  pro- 
vided for  during  the  first  year  at  9,800,000/.,  or  nearly  five  per  cent  on  the  annual 
rents  and  profits  of  all  realised  property.  As  we  object  to  the  present  assessed 
taxes,  and  especially  to  the  window  tax,  which  ought  to  have  been  repealed 
simultaneously  with  the  excise  upon  glass,  we  do  not  see  how  wc  can  diminish 
the  amount  of  our  proposed  property  tax :  except, 

1.  By  substituting  an  additional  tax  on  houses,  in  lieu  of  the  window  tax.  But 
this  substitution,  though  very  far  less  objectionable  than  the  window  tax,  would, 
if  we  are  to  have  a  property  tax  at  all,  be,  however,  a  tax  on  houses  greater  than 
on  other  property. 

2.  By  continuing  other,  though  objectionable,  duties.  Timber  is  a  raw  ma- 
terial which,  next  to  the  essential  food  of  man,  ought  to  be  admitted  free  from 
duty.  But  if  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  will  continue  the  timber  duties,  why  not 
adjust  these  duties  upon  pure  fiscal  principles  ?  The  duties  on  foreign  and  colo- 
nial timber  have  yielded  a  revenue  of  1,691,329Z.  In  1844,  by  reducing  the 
duties  on  colonial  timber  to  Is.  per  load,  which  scarcely  pays  the  expense  of  col- 
lection, the  revenue  from  timber  of  all  kinds,  including  deals,  amounted  to  less 
than  1,000,000/.  If  we  should  persevere  in  continuing  the  timber  duties,  we 
should  modify  them  to  about  the  following  proportions,  viz. :  a  duty  of  5s.  per 
load  on  white  pine  timber  from  the  colonies,  and  of  1 5s.  upon  the  more  valua- 
ble fir  timber  of  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  upon  deals,  &c.,  in  proportion.  We 
take  these  two  duties  fiscally,  but  not  on  any  other  principle.  By  these  low 
scales,  with  a  proportionate  higher  duty  on  deals  as  a  semi-manufactured  article, 
we  might  levy  one  million  annually  of  revenue  from  timber.  Exclusive  of 
revenue  from  com,  the  duty  on  other  articles  yielding  any  revenue,  and  that  are 
not  to  be  abolished,  are  from  copper  ore,  about  65,000/.,  from  tallow  about 
175,000/.  Neither  of  the  duties  for  revenue  from  these  should  be  continued. 
The  revenues  from  duties  on  corn,  butter,  and  cheese,  should  all  be  abolished. 

Therefore,  we  might  save  and  realise,  an  additional  revenue,  as  follows,  viz. : 

1.  Save.      Interest  on  exchequer-bills  due         ....         500,000 

2.  Realise.  From  timber 1 ,000,000 

From  equalisation  of  sugar  duties,  a  further  sum  of   .      1,000,000 

£2,500,000 
This  modification  of  our  fixed  scheme  would  reduce  the  property  tax  from 
9,800,000/.  to  somewhat  under  7,000,000/.,  or  to  scarcely  three-and-a-half  per 
cent  on  all  realised  property  without  distinction. 

The  following  table  exhibits  how  our  exports  have  increased  to  those  countries 
upon  the  products  and  manufactures  of  which  we  have  removed  prohibitions, 
equalised  dinerentiai  duties,  and  reduced  other  duties  This  appeufs  especially 
V'ith  reference  to  our  exports  to  France,  the  government  of  which  has  made  no 
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r.toti„„  in  favour  of  British  produce  or  m.„uf.«ur«i  while  the   B,i,i.h 
government  have  cquaW  ,l,e  duUe,  „„  Preneh  and  oth  r  for  g„  le,  t^d 

^r„  ii:r  °" """  ""-■  '■"-""" "-'"  -'--  -^ "-  ™'^-  " 

were  ..portH  in  each  Y«.rSoriSTl8«  '      "°'™'  '°  "''"''  *«  «"»» 


COU  NTR1B8. 


1830 


Ruuia 

Sweden . .         

Norway 

Denmark 

Pruuia 

Germany 

Holland ■, 

Belgium J 

France  

Portugal,  proper 

Azorei , 

— —  Madeira , 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  la 
lands , 

Cauariea 

Gibraltar 

Italy  and  tbe   Italian  !•• 
lamia 

Malta 

Ionian  lalanda 

Turkey  and  Continental 
Greece 

Morea  and  Greek  lalanda 

Syria  and  Paleatiue 

Kgypt.  (porta  on  the  Me- 
diterranean)   

Tripoli,  Barbary,  and  Mo- 
rocco  

Weetern  coait  of  Africa... 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

African  porta  on  the  Red 
Sua I 

Aioenainn  laland j 

Cape  Verd  lalanda i 

St.  Helena 

I«le  of  Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Arabia 

Kast  India    Company's 
territories  and     Cey 

loo 

China ^ 

Sumatra,  Java,  and  other 
islands  of  the  Indian 
seas 

Philippine  Islands  

New  South  Wales,  Van 
Diemen's      l.aiid,    and 

Swan  River 

New  Zealand,  and  South 

Sea  Islands 

Ports  of  Siam 

Briiiah    North    American^ 

colonies | 

West  Indies 

Hayii 

Cuba  and    other   foreign 

West  Indies 

United  Status  of  America 

Mexiro 

Texas  

C  natemala 

Columbia.   

Brazil I 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la! 

Plata ; I 

Chili ' 

Peru i 

Falkland  Islands | 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  jersey,' 

Aldemey,  and  Man. . . .  { 


£ 

l,489,»3g 

40,488 

6336 

118,813 

177,1)33 

4,403,604 

2.023,4  !8 

475,884 

1,106,6<I5 

23,6» 

38,444 

607,068 

4*,6iO 

392,760 

3,251,379 

189,135 

»6,963 

1,139,616 
9,694 


110,227 

1,138 
252,123 
.130,036 


1,710 

38,915 

10,041 

161,020 


3,805,530 


162,102 
71,220  I 


314,677 

1,396  ! 
10,467  I 

1,867,133  I 
2,838,448 
321,793  { 

618,029  ' 
6,132,346 
978,441   I 


216,751 
2,452,103 

632,172 
540,626 
368,461 


344,038 


1831 


£ 

1,101,565 

57,127 

58,580 

92,2M 

ll>2,8ia 

3,611,052 

2,082,636 

602,688 

973,991 

41,638 

38,060 

597,818 

33,282 

367,285 

2,400,376 
134,.'-,  1 9 
50,883 

888,654 
10,446 


122,8,13 

428 
234,768 
257,245 


216 
39,431 

148,475 
3,377,412 


285,296 
39,513 


398,471 
4,752 


2,089,327 

2,581,949 

376,103 

663,631 

9,053,583 

728,838 


248,250  I 
1,238,371  ! 

339,870  I 
661,617  I 
409,003 


324,634 


1832 


£ 

1,587,250 

64,032 

84,528 

03,396 

268,656 

^068,99? 

2,789,398 

674,791 
540,792 
77,220 
28,038 

442,9«6 

21,0.'i3 

461,470 

2,361,772 
06,H94 
55,725 

915,319 
10,I4tf 


■  13,109 

751 
290,061 
293,405 


21,236 
163,191 


1833 


£ 

1,531,002 

59,640 

55,038 

99,951 

144,179 

4,.155,548 

2,181,893 

886,429 

848,333 

967,091 

54,430 

33,411 

442,837 
;  30,507 
385,460 

2,316,260 
135,438 
38,915 

1.019,604 
25,014 


145,647 

3,360 
329,210 
346,197 


146 
30,041 

83,424 


1834 


3,514,779  ,   3,496,301 


156,606 
102,284 


466,238 
1,576 


2,073,725 

2,430,808 

543,104 

633,700 

5,468,272 

109,821 


383,568 
3,144,903 

660,1 1^2 
708,103 
375,610 


317,496 


471,713 
186,298 


568,372 
936 


2,092,550 

2,597,689 

381,528 

577,228 

7,679,699 

421,487 

3,700 

121,826 

2,675,680 

5I.\363 
816,817 
387,524 


335,034 


1,382,300 
63,094 
61,988 
04,504 
136.423 
4,547,166  { 
2,470,267  I 
750,069  I 
1,116,885 
1,600,123   : 
63,278 
38,435 

325,907 

30,686 

460,710 

3,382,777 
242,696 

»4,4U8 

1,207,941 
37.179 


158,877 

14,833 
320,483 
304,382 


530 

31,615 

7,091 

149,319 

260 

i   2,578,562 
I      842,862 


410,273 
76,518 


716,014 


19,742 

1,671,069 

2,680,024 

357,297 

013,005 

6,844,989 

459,610 

30,366 

199,096 

3.460,679 

831,564 
896,221 
299,235 


3ao,6(;6 


Tnta 


18U 

i 

1.762,775 
106,166 
7»,278 
IO7,U70 
188,273 
4,602,966 
2,648,402 

818,487  I 

1,453,036  I 

1,554,326  t 

49,717  I 

40,082  I 

405,065  i 

24,308  I 

602,580  I 

2,426,171 
136,925 
107,804 

1.331,669 

28,834 


269,235 

39,040 
392,540 
336,931 


576 
31,187 

196,569 
6,0-19 

3,193,693 
1,074,708 


353,893 
129,743 


696,345 
2,687 

2,158,158 

3,187,540 

365,708 

787.043 

10,66H,4.'>6 

402,820 

15,214 

132,242 

2,630,767 

658,535 
606,176 
441,324 

361,613 


1836 


1,742,433 

ll:i30S 

78,469 

91,303 

160,733 

4,463,729 

2,609,623 

830,376 

1,591,381 

1,085,934 

63,574 

53,168 

437,076 

40,370 

756,411 

2,931,466 
143,015 
109,133 

1,775,034 
12,003 
33,650 

316,930 

39423 

467,186 

^2,31 6 


41S 
11,041 

260,855 
16,358 

4,285,820 
1,326,388 


234,852 
61,778 


836, 63» 


3,732,291 

3,786,453 

251,663 

987,122 

12,425,605 

254,822 

764 

18.1,172 

3,030,532 

697,334 
861,003 
606,332 


318,609 


!«S,971,.Wr 


VOL.  II. 


7,!84,»7«       3r,,4.1«,r,94  j     59,557,317  i     4i,8i'J,i'Ji  ;      4,372,270  i     53,3CS,.-.7S 

(con/inufff) 
8    D 
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An  Account  of  the  Declared  Value  of  British  and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufactures 
Exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  &p. — continued. 


COUNTRIES. 


1837 


RumU 

Sweden 

Norway ; 

Denmwrk 

PruuiB 

Germany. 

Holland 

Belgiom 

France 

Portugal,  Proper 

Azores 

Madeira 

Spain  and  the  Baleatic  lalanda 

Canaries 

Gibraltar 

Italy  aud  the  Italian  lalanda, 

Malta 

Ionian  lilandi 

Turkey     and    ConUiiental 

uHJCC6  •  ••••••(••••■••••  ■*■• 

Morea  and  Greek  Islands. . . , 

Syria  and  Palestine 

Ecypt  (Ports  on  the  Hedite'r 

ranean) 

Tripoli,    Barbary,    and    Ho' 

rocco 

Western  Coast  of  Africa 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Eastern  Africa 

Ascension  Islcnd < 

Cape  Verd  Islands 

St.  Helena 

Islo  of  Bourbon 

Mauritius 

Arabia 

East  India  Company's  Terri- 
tories and  Ceylon 

Cbina 

Sumatra,    Jara,    and    other 

Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas, 

Philippine  Islands 

New  South  Walef,  Van  Die 

men's    Land,     and    Swan 

Ri>er 

New  Zealand  and  Siiuth  Sea 

Uands 

Ports  of  Sinm 

British  North  American  Co> 

lonies 

West  Indies 

ilayti 

Cuba  and  other  Foreign  West 

IndieH 

United  Statea  of  America 

Mexico 

Texas 

GuatemaU 

Columbia 

Brasil 

States  of  the  Rio  de  la  I'lata. 

Chili 

Pern , 

Falkland  Islands 

Isles  of  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Al- 

demey,  and  Man 


1,I6S,4S6 
ll»,431 


»fl,n80 

34,007 
312,938 
488,814 


751 

9,64S 

0,79!, 

349,488 

787 

3,612,973 
678,.17S 

313,791 

83,808 


921,368 


2,141,033 

3,436,i4& 

171,060 

891,713 

4,1)93,22: 

320,300 

"'  78 
170,431 
1,824,082 
606,104 
623,345 
476,374 


330,017 


1838 


£ 

£ 

2,046,392 

1,663,243 

101,121 

102,647 

72,413 

77,485 

103,448 

181,404 

131,336 

133,223 

4,898,016 

4,988,900 

3,040,029 

3,349,429 

804,917 

1,068,010 

1,643,204 

2,314,141 

1,070,813 

1,165,395 

36,403 

38,383 

46,044 

<i4,947 

286,630 

243,839 

41,904 

47,693 

906,133 

804,696 

2,406,066 

3,076,231 

103,680 

226,040 

124,463 

96,190 

1839 


Total 


1,767,110 
20387 
188,440 

242,503 

74,013 

413,354 

623,323 

11.76S 

1.073 

1,392 

13,900 

467,342 
167 


£ 

1,776,426 

121,630 

8i,684 

143,733 

206,866 

5,315,133 

3,563,792 

881,831 

2,298,307 

1,135,026 

47,663 

33,493 

262,231 

47,710 

1,170,702 

2,079,010 

125,338 

64,010 

1,178,712 

2»,I22 

261,509 

123,859 

74,073 

468,370 

464,130 

106 

333 

189 

12,668 

211,731 
3,680 


3,876,196      4,748,607 
1,204,356   i      851,969 


505,362 
31,780 


292,731 
43,443 


1,336,662  I  1,679,390 
i 
1,095  33,459 


1,993,457 

3,393,141 

390,139 

1,035,393 

7,586,760 

439,776 


174,338 
3,006,604 
680,343 
413,647 
413,195 


343,864 


3,047,67! 

3,086,598 

303,763 

891,826 

8,839,204 

660,170 

"627 
207,113 

2,650,713 
710,524 

1,103,073 
635,058 


1840 


£ 

1,602,742 

119,435 

78,016 

201,461 

210,343 

6,408,490 

3,416,190 

880,286 

■i,378,l49 

1,110,244 

44,743 

33,157 

404,253 

45,872 

1,111,176 

2,660,338 

'  166,545 

89,204 

1,138,6:19 
25,827 
223,030 


1841 


£ 

1,607,175 

197,813 

117,938 

191,481 

363,821 

5,654,033 

3,610,877 

1,066,040 

3,902,001 

1,036,212 

38,380 

24,608 

413349 

49,738 

1,033,367 

2,678,697 

323,734 

119,623 

1,220,361 
34,6»1 
427,093 


1842 


70,063        338,486 


63,904 
492,138 
417,091 


4,847 

0^84 

335,813 
2,116 

6,023,193 
524,198 

349,531 
335,463 


44,124 
410,798 
384,674 

"541 
2,886 
7,921 

340,140 
2,952 

5,595,000 
ti63,570 

385,514 

84,419 


2,004,385  1,269,351 

47,240  •  6' ,300 

I 

3,847,013  2,947,061 

3,574,970  ,  3,504,004 

351,979  169,142 


863,620 

5,283,020 

465,330 

3,373 
339,743 

2,625,833 
614,017 

l,3.H8?3 
709,991 


340,444        357,314 


895,441 

7,098,643 

434,901 

6,707 

21,365 

158,972 

2,536,564 

089,362 

438,089 

630,046 

143 

330,407 


£ 

1,885,953 

199,313 

134,704 

194,304 

376,651 

6,203,700 

3,573,362 

1,099,490 

3,193,939 

947,855 

39,863 

25,047 

322,614 

54,554 

937,719 

2,494,197 

289,304 

83,600 


184S 


£ 

1393,619 
131,302 
161477 
260,176 
483,004 


3,564,72P 

984,650 

3,534,898 

1,092,134 

43,803 

36,060 

376,013 

41.734 

1,176,737 

2,060,965 

324,546 

127,598 


1 472,288  30,032 

17,538        602,131 

375,531  :   I,099,72£ 

2^1,003  ;      246,365 


41,963 

459,686 

369,076 

262 

1,145 

1,480 

17,530 

224,923 
6,082 

6,169,888 
969,381 

306,132 
47,010 


916,164 
42,893 


2,333,625 

2,591,426 

141,896 

711,938 

3,628,807 

374,969 

6,574 

231,711 
1,756,803 
969,791 
950,466 
684,313 
384 

364360 


83,404 

590,600 

60»,.')77 

40 

4,976 

1,577 

25,839 

25>«,0I4 
8334 

6,4''4,510 
1,456,180 

218,615 
163,096 


1844 


42,070,744    50,060,070    53,233,580    61,406,430    6l,i34,e33  |47,38l,023 


£ 

3,138,936 

108,473 

153,834 

286,679 

305384 

6,151,528 

3,131,970 

1,471361 

2,636,360 

1,153,847 

66339 

31,786 

549,207 

46,332 

1,019,567 

3,569,240 

206,009 

133,928 

28,801 

577,838 

2,301,404 

402,101 

17,740 

458,414 

424,161 

2,377 

8304 

1,9S7 

3I,00S 

285,650 
11,009 

7,695,666 
■2,305,617 

376,918 
92,617 


I3II3I5  I      744,483 
05,347  47,518 


1,761311 

2383,441 

99309 

873,797 

6313,314 

507,937 

5,430 

8,103 

378,521 

3,140,133 

700,416 

038,969 

669,961 

538 


3,093,477 

3,451,477 

174,457 

900,474 

7,938,079 

494,095 

3,906 

364,688 
3,413,538 
784,864 
807,633 
688,380 
98 


388,367        389,760 


33,279,700    68,584,393 


CONCLUSION. 
The  foregoing  proposed  reforms  in  the  financial  legislation  of  the  Unittu 
Kingdom  are  bold.  Yet,  we  consider  them  not  only  equitable  but  practicable. 
The  tendency  of  publiu  opinion  is,  yearly,  increasing  in  their  favour;  and,  consi- 
dering the  financial  reforms  made  during  the  last  few  years,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  impede  the  progress  of  equitably  reforming  our  financial  and  commercial  legis- 
lation. 
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1844 

e~ 

1,138,920 

10S,47S 

110,824 

280,679 

30l»,384 

6,ISI,K8 

3,131,970 

1,471,251 

2,656,250 

1,153,847 

56,839 

31,736 

549,207 

46,322 

1,019,567 

2,569,240 

206,009 

123,928 

28,201 

577,628 

2,291,404 

402,101 

17,740 

458,414 

424,161 

2,277 

8,204 

1,987 

21,009 

285,650 
11,009 


80 

2,305,617 

IS 

•96 

376,919 
92,517 

>1S 

744,482 

147 

47,512 

III 
141 
109 

3,083,477 

2,451,477 

174,457 

r97 

114 
)37 
130 
103 

909,474 

7,938,079 

494,095 

3,906 

>21 
133 
116 
959 
Ml 
S3S 

264,688 
2,413,938 
784,564 
807,633 
058,880 
93 

967 

389,760 

rog 

58,584,292 

In  accordance,  therefore  with  the  principles  which  we  have  laid  down,  that 
country  which  possesses  average  advantages  from  nature,  and  whose  population 
iwssesses  the  greatest  industry,  ingenuity,  and  intelligence,  will,  if  unfettered  from 
legislative  restriction  upon  labour,  industry,  agriculture,  manufactures,  navigation, 
and  trade,  become,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  resources,  and  advantages,  the 
most  flourishing  country  in  the  world;  or,  at  least  as  prosperous  as  any  other 
country,  with  equal  natural,  and  moral  advantages,  and  legislating  upon  equally 
liberal  principles. 

We  believe  that  the  United  Kingdom  possesses  all  the  requisite  advantages 
to  become  that,  more  happy  country,  which  nothing  but  false  legislation  prevents; 
viz.,  far  more  independent,  prosperous,  and  far  more  rich  and  powerful;  and,  with 
the  whole  population  far  less  poor,  far  better  emphyed,  more  fairly  paid  for  their 
labour,  better  sheltered,  clad,  and  fed,  and  more  independent  than  that,  at  the 
present  time,  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  agriculture,  the  manufactures,  the  shipping,  the  foreign  and  colonial  trade, 
and  the  power  of  the  United  Kingdom  might,  in  their  present  stage,  be  viewed 
as  only  in  their  infancy,  instead  of  being  considered  as  having,  before  now,  at- 
tained manhood,  if  those  sound  principles  of  fiscal,  and  commercial  legislation, 
which  we  have  attempted  to  elucidate,  but  which  are  not  new,  were  boldly  taken 
up,  in  order  to  be  carried  by  the  Imperial  Parliament. 

ir.  COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATURE  OK  AMERICA. 

If  England  has  made  great  advances,  towards  an  equitable,  and  liberal  system 
of  commercial  legislation,  the  Free  and  United  States  of  America  have  actually  re- 
trograded from  a  system  fiscally,  and  commercially,  unsound  in  its  origin,  into 
the  most  wretched,  and  unenlightened  schemes  of  customs  duties :  framed  on  the 
fallacious  basis  of  protecting  manufactures. 

The  numerous  customs  tariffs  of  the  United  States,  would  be  discreditable 
to  the  most  ignorant,  and  barbarous  government ;  and,  when  we  consider  the 
intelligence  of  the  citizens,  and  the  condition  of  the  country,  when  Congress  first 
passed  laws  to  impose  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodities,  we  can 
only  account  for  the  blunders  committed,  by  an  hereditary  attachment  to  the 
bad  example  of  the  mother  country. 

If  any  country  was  ever  placed,  by  favourable  circumstances,  to  legislate 
wisely,  on  sound  commercial,  and  fiscal  principles,  that  country  was,  and  is,  the 
United  States  of  America. 

In  comparing  the  constitution,  agreed  to  by  this  great  republic,  with  that  of 
the  governments  of  other  nations,  we  must  remember,  that  when  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  declared  their  independence,  their  moral  and  physical  con- 
dition was  very  different  from  that  of  all  republics,  that  had  previously  existed. 
The  people  were  generally  intelligent,  and  thoughtful ;  their  habits  frugal  and 
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industrious  j  and,  unlike  the  Europeans  of  South  America,  their  ideas  were  free 
from  religious  intolerance,  and  from  the  thraldom,  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 

The  abilities  of  the  men,  who  directed  their  councils,  were  more  solid  than 
brilliant;  practical  rather  than  experimental.  They  adopted  the  constitution 
and  laws  of  the  then  most  free  government  in  the  world,  as  the  groundwork  of 
theirs ;  making  a  royal  hereditary  chief  ma^strate,  a  titled  privileged  nobility, 
and  a  national  church  establishment,  the  chief  exceptions. 

The  vast  regions  of  their  territory  comprehended  soils  yielding  every  produc- 
tion under  heaven.  They  were  watered  by  numerous  navigable  rivers,  and 
streams ;  they  abounded  in  useful  woods  and  minerals.  The  sea-coast  was  in- 
dented with  harbours ;  and  the  shores,  rivers,  and  seas  afforded  plentiful 
fisheries.     All  these  secured  to  them  every  natural  advantage. 

Their  language  and  education  enabled  the  people  to  enjoy  all  the  benefits  of 
English  knowledge  and  literature,  without  the  labour  or  expense  of  translation, 
or  paying  for  copyrights.  They  had  also  the  earliest  advantage  of  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  without  the  cost  of  purchasing  the  rights  of  patents. 

With  the  good  fortune,  also,  of  being  governed,  at  that  solemn  period  of  their 
history,  by  honest  men,  they  had  the  experience  of  all  ages  and  countries  to  aid 
their  judgment. 

Possessing,  therefore,  such  extraordinary  advantages,  the  Anglo-Americans 
were  placed  in  a  condition  to  avoid  the  blunders  committed  by  nations,  the 
governments  and  laws  of  which,  growing  up  from  their  birth  in  the  feudal  ages, 
during  centuries  of  bigotry,  intolerance,  tyranny,  and  ignorance,  down  to  periods 
of  liberality  and  intelligence,  were  consequently  incompatible  with  equal  justice, 
personal  liberty,  and  sound  principles. 

But  with  all  these  lights  end  advantages  to  guide  them,  and  having  a  free 
course  before  them,  erroneous  views  of  commercial  legislation  arose  out  of  the 
very  principles  of  independence,  which  they  declared.  Men  of  moderate  ambition 
and  frugal  habits,  like  Washington  and  many  others,  entertained,  with  no  doubt 
pure  intentions,  the  idea,  that  in  order  to  be  perfectly  independent,  they  must 
produce  at  home,  every  thing  required  for  food,  raiment,  shelter,  convenience, 
and  luxury.  This  fallacious  principle  has  hitherto  prevailed,  but  we  believe 
cannot  be  very  long  continued. 

"As  early  as  August  14lh,  1774,  a  convention  was  lield  in  Virginia,  and  resolutions 
were  passed,  signed  by  George  Washington,  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  statesmen, 
as  follows  : 

"  '  We  do  herebt/  resolve  and  declare  that  we  will  not,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
import  from  Great  Britain  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandises,  nor  any  of  her  manu- 
factures. We  will  turn  our  attention  from  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  to  the  cultivation 
of  such  articles  as  may  form  a  basis  for  domestic  manufactures,  which  we  will  endeavour 
to  encourage  throughout  this  colony  to  the  utmost  of  our  abilities.'  " 

This  declaration,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  directed  against  England  in 
order  to  diminish  her  manufactures  and  trade,  and  consequently  her  means  of 
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coercing  the  colonies,  far  more,  than  for  protection  to  home  manufactures.  For 
there  was  no  prohibition  of  goods  from  Saxony,  France,  or  other  countries, 
which  could  send  manufactures  to  America. 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  when  a  virtuous  and,  in  other  respects,  a  great 
man,  like  Washington,  delivers  a  fallacious,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  specious 
opinion,  such  a  blunder  will  be  a  thousand  times  more  pernicious,  than  if  pro- 
nounced  by  a  profligate  in  power. 

General  Washington,  in  his  message,  in  1789,  recommended  to  Congress  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures,  in  the  following  words  :— 

"  Congress  liave  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to  the 
encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to  insure  a 
contmuance  of  t,heir  efforts,  in  every  way  that  shall  appear  eligible.  Ought  our  country 
to  remam  dependent  on  foreign  supply,  precarious  because  liable  to  be  interrupted?  If 
the  necessary  article  should,  in  this  .nude,  cost  more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  secu- 
rity and  independence  thence  arising  form  an  ample  compensation  ?" 

We  do  not,  however,  find  Washington  recommending  high  protecting  duties, 
or  prohibition.  We  would  argue  the  contrary  from  the  following  maxims,  in 
his  parting  address,  on  retiring  from  public  life. 

"Observe  good  faith,"  says  he,  "and  justice  r'.,ards  all  nations;  culHvate  peace 
andharmont/  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  tkU  conduct;  and  can  it  be  that 
good  policy  does  not  equally  enjoin  it  f  It  will  be  worthy  .)/  a  free,  enlightened,  and  (at 
no  distant  period)  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  novel 
example  of  a  people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence. 

"In  the  execution  of  such  .  plan,  nothing  is  trore  essential  than  that  permanent, 
inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  natiopz,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others, 
should  be  excluded,  and,  that  in  the  place  of  tham,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards 
all  should  be  cultivated. 

"  The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is  extending  our 
commercial  relations,  and  to  have  with  them  as  Mle  political  connexion  as  possible. 
So  far  as  we  have  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulHlled  with  perfect  good 
failh.     Here  let  us  stop. 

"  It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances,  with  any  portion  of 
the  foreign  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be 
understood  as  capat''-  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the 
maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy. 
I  repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But, 
in  my  opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

"  Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy, 
humanity,  and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and 
impartial  hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive Javours,  or  preferences;  con- 
sulting the  natural  course  of  things;  diffuMng  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the 
streams  of  commerce,  but  forcing  nothing ;  establisl  ing  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in 
order  to  give  uade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  merchants,  and  to  enable  the 
government  to  sujiport  them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse— the  best  that  present 
circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit;  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from 
time  to  tin\e,  abiindoned,  or  vnried,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate; 
constantly  keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours 
from  another ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  portion  of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may 
accept  under  that  character ;  that  by  such  acceptance,  ii  may  place  itself  in  the  con- 
dition of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached 
with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.     There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or 
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calculate  upon  real  favour*  from  nation  to  nation.     It  it  an  illution  which  experience 
must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard." 

President  Jackson,  in  his  message  as  late  as  the  4th  of  December,  1 838,  on 

alluding  to  the  prosperous  trade  of  the  country,  and  to  the  relations  of  America 

witli  foreign  courts — observes 

"This  desirable  state  of  things  may  be  mainly  ascribed  to  our  undeviating  piaetice 
of  the  rule  which  has  long  guided  our  national  policy, — 'to  require  no  '-elusive  pri- 
vileges and  to  grant  none.' 

"  Nor  have  we  less  reason  to  felicitate  ourselves  on  the  position  of  our  poli^icial  than 
of  our  commercial  concerns.  They  remain  in  a  state  of  prosperity  and  peace — the 
effect  of  a  wise  attention  to  the  parting  advice  of  the  revered  father  of  his  country 
(Washington)  on  this  subject,  condensed  into  a  maxim  for  the  usa  of  posterity  by  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  successors — '  to  cultivate  free  commerce  and  honest  friendship 
with  all  Tuitions,  and  to  mahe  entangling  alliances  with  none.'  " 

The  first  act  for  raising  a  revenue  by  impost  and  protecting  manuftustures  was 

passed  July  4, 1789,  and  advocated  by  James  Madison  and  others,  beaded — 

•'  Whereas  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufactures,  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  imported." 

Mr.  Jefferson,  who  is  generally  called  the  father  of  democracy  in  America, 

says,  in  his  message,  December,  ljBi02  : — 

"To  cultivate  peace  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful  enter- 
prises, and  to  protect  the  manufactures  adnptedto  our  circumstances,  are  the  landmarks  by 
which  to  guide  ourselves  in  all  our  proceedings." 

And,  in  a  letter  dated  January  9,  1816,  says: — 

••  We  have  experienced,  what  we  did  not  before  believe,  that  there  exists  both  profli- 
gacy and  power  enough  to  exclude  us  from  the  field  of  interchange  with  other  nations; 
that  to  be  independent  for  the  comforts  of  life,  we  must  fabricate  them  for  ourselves  I  fVe 
must  now  place  the  manufacturer  by  the  side  of  agriculturist.  The  grand  inquiry  now  is, 
shall  we  make  our  own  comforts  or  go  without  them  at  the  will  of  a  foreign  power?  He,  there- 
fore, who  is  against  domestic  manufactures,  must  be  for  reducing  us  either  to  a  depen- 
dence on  that  nation,  or  be  clothed  in  skins,  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  dens  and  caverns. 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  am  not  one  of  these.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  manufactures 
are  now  as  necessary  to  our  independence  as  to  our  comfort;  and  if  those  who  quote  me  as 
of  a  different  opinion,  will  keep  pace  with  me  in  purchasing  nothing  foreign,  when  an 
equivalent  ol  domestic  fabric  can  be  obtained,  without  regard  to  ditl'erence  of  price,  it 
will  not  be  our  fault  if  we  do  not  have  a  supply  at  home  equal  to  our  demand,  and  wrest 
that  weapon  of  distress  from  the  hand  which  has  so  long  wantonly  wielded  it." 

Tlte  specious  and  fallacious  opinions  of  Messrs.  Jefferson  and  Madison,  and 

those  afterwards  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  prevailed.     Yet  Franklin  and  many 

others  delivered  sound  maxims  on  commercial  legislation.* 

*  Those  who  advocate  restri'*tions  on  foreign  trade,  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  such  re- 
strictions, may,  or  at  least  ought  to,  derive  instruction  from  the  sound  and  clear  opinions  of 
Benjamin  Franklin,  the  most  practical  statesman  and  linancier  ever  born  in  the  United  States. 

"  If,"  he  observes,  "  the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries  could  ruin  a  people,  we  should, 
probably,  have  been  ruined  long  ago :  for  the  British  nation  claimed  a  right  and  practised  it,  of 
importing  among  us,  not  only  the  superfluities  of  their  own  production,  but  those  of  every  nation 
under  heaven  ;  we  bought  and  consumed  them,  and  yet  we  nourished  and  grew  rich.  At  present 
our  independent  governments  may  do  what  we  could  not  then  do,  discourage  bv  heavy  duties, 
or  prevent  by  heavy  prohibitions,  such  importations,  and  thereby  grow  richer ;  if  indeed,  which 
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littlJt!7r'^  ""'"'""  °^^'^"^"  *"•*  ^^''^^'^^  unrespected:  but  we  have 
httle  hesitauon  m  saying,  that  the  fallacious  commercial  syTem  of  the  United 
States,  would  not  have  been  maintained,  were  it  not  for  the  example  ^  wd  las 

ftZ  ft;  y^f  "''"''  ^"^"-'  ^'  *•»«  acknowleTgmen^  b  th. 
former,  of  the  mdependence  of  the  latter.  ^ 

W  the  governments  of  England  and  America  had  been  wise  when  an,l  .ft.r 
the  crown  of  England  had  acknowledged  the  independence  TfrUnUeTs^^^^^ 
they  m,ght  have  established,  between  both  countries,  as  valuable,  and  mpoln; 

terests,  instead  of  upon  jealous  prejudices-as  couldhave  been  maintained,  if  the 
re^ons  now  forming  the  United  States,  and  the  people  constituting  the  citilns 
had  contmued  as  provinces,  and  as  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of  EngUnd. 
nn^^W  T  \  .  ''0«>'°ercial  system.  Great  Britain  might  have  enjoyed  every 
pos^ble  trading  advantage  with  the  United  States,  which  could  have  been  de^ 
s.rahle,  or  at  least  just,  to  possess,  if  they  had  continued  under  British  domina- 
tion.   AU  these  peaceable,  and  proBtable,  advantages  might,  assuredly,  have  been 

rivals  wkh'-Wl^'^  !'  •"•  d«"btb..t  we  shall)  be  attentive  to  these,  and  then  the  power  of 
eirth  Jh  .  !i    restraining  and  prohibiting  acts,  cannot  much  hurt  us.     We  are  sons  of  the 

St^a  fe r;hrtouch'„?o.!f '"  ="/'>^,«»'^'«.  'f '1  wrestling  with  a  Hercules  weToH^d  hen" 
tKntest   '  P"^"'' """  communicate  to  us  fresh  strength  and  vigour  to  renew 

nrodn?fn'lf™ii°'^  ^^^  ^^"^^  of  Europe,  having  of  late,  from  an  opinion  of  advantage  to  arise  bv 
Ser  n£l«l  ^""?'"°'»"'««  «.«d  manufactures  within  their  own  dominions,  so  as  tfd  mS  7r 
S  Ilarl  n-  -i""  '"'P«'-'«"2?»'  ^ave  endeavoured  to  entice  workmen  from  other  countrS  by 
gh  salariM.  privileges  &c.  Many  persons  pretending  to  be  skilled  in  various  ijreat  manX 
dS'"l"l«'- '"•«  """.  ^'"^"'^  """^^  ^^  •"  ^""^  °f  them,  and  that  the  Congress  would  pXblv^ 
disposed  to  imitate  the  princes  above-mentioned,  have  proposed  to  go  ovef  oTcSionThavin^ 
the  p^ges  paid.  Ian Js  gven  salaries  appointed.  ex<Jusive  privileges  for  ter^of  Zi,.  &c  "^ 
Such  persons,  on  reading  the  articles  of  confederation,  will  find  that  the  ConireM  have  no 
power  committed  to  them,  or  money  put  into  their  hands,  for  such  purpos«;  and  ZtTanv  such 
encouragement  is  given,  it  must  be  bv  the  government  of  some  sepamte'^state     Ths  however  £ 

^^1 Y"!  "^°°^  i-  .^r""* '  *"•*  ''^«''  't  ^"^ »»««"  ''°"<'>  i»  has  rarely  succeeded  so  as  to  SS 
a  manufacture,  which  the  country  was  not  yet  so  ripe  for  as  to  encourage  priwirpers^ns  to  set  ud- 

^^ZJrWl^y  '"''  '*T!  ""i^^"'^  '*'«'"''»  to  be  kept  together,^very  o^ne^«i  bj  o T; 
hav«  .^i;  tu.  '''^  «=heapne8s  of  land  inclining  many  to  leave  trade  for  agriculture  S^mefndeed 
nnT  o  f  L"  T''^'  l''^  ^""^  """'^"^  °"  ^  advantage ;  but  they  are  ginerally  such  as  reaS 
on  y  a  few  hands,  or  wherein  great  part  of  the  work  is  perform^  by  mach™«  Ms  3  Lre 
bulky.andofsosmalla  value  as  not  well  to  bear  the  expense  of  freight,  may  oft"n  be  mSe  chealw 

:h?.^^tESsiTier  dtJaTd?"^  -'  "-'^  ''^^  ■""""^-^"- ''  --'^^^ "'» ^'^^^^ 

-itXlZt'y  ^"Jf'i'?'  i"*!«^.  produce  a  good  deal  of  wool  and  flax,  and  none  is  exported 
Tl  P  hnvlr  "^  up  5  but  It  IS  in  the  way  of  domestic  manufacture,  for  the  use  of  the  &m  ly^ 
foii^Sfl'^K??'""'""'^'?''  ""'*  ""*.  ^'^^ *he  design  to  employ spinneis.  weavers,  &a,a?d 
timra  attempted  in  different  provinces  ;  but  those  projects  have  generally  failed,  goods  of  equal 
,rl  ll  H*  ""P°""*  '^^^'■'-  ^""^  ^''""  '•'«  governments  havl  been  solicited  tfsupport^uch 
bee™«L?."™T*T^"^.''"  '^"'"^y*.  °'"  ^l  '"'P°sini?  duties  on  importation  of  such  gdods,  it  has 
been  generally  refused  on  this  principle.-that  if  the  country  is  ripe  for  the  manufacture,  it  may 
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secured,  without  the  unavoidable  expense  of  governing,  restricting,  or  overawing 
them. 

The  trade,  ;nd  navigation,  of  the  United  States  might  have,  in  like  manner, 
derived  every  ammercial.  and  maritime,  advantage  that  could  have  been,  upon 
the  most  liberal  understanding,  obtained  from  the  mother  country,  without  being 
subjected  to  the,  possible,  incapacity  of  a  colonial  office  ;  to  the  maladministration 
of  colonial  governors,  to  the  interferencv:  of  a  British  parliament,  or  to  the  obsti- 
nate exercise  of  the  sovereign  prerogative.  We  lament  that  there  ever  should 
have  been  causes  to  warrant  separation ;  and  we  grieve  that,  when  that  sepa- 
ration was  effected,  the  family  relations  between  both  countries  were  not  estab- 
lished upon  more  just  principles,  and  more  kindly  feelings.  Unfortunately, 
wisdom  did  not  pervade  the  councils  of  either  England  or  America,  upon  the 
subject  of  international  trade — during  so  favourable  an  opporunity,  as  the  peace 
of  1783,  for  establishing  the  foundation  of  a  commercial  system,  between  Eng- 
land and  America,  which  must  have  attained  an  unexampled  magnitude  :— a 
trade,  and  navigation,  which  would  have  formed  durable  bonds  of  friendship, 
and  of  peace, — which  the  reciprocal  interests  of  the  people  of  the  one,  and  of 
the  other,  country,  would  render  too  powerful  for  any  government  to  violate. 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Pitt,  we  must  absolve  him  from  any  share  of  illiberality  in 
regard  to  such  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

be  carried  on  by  private  persons  to  advanta<;e  ;  and  if  not  it  is  folly  to  think  of  forcing  nature. 
Great  establisliments  of  manufacture  require  great  numbers  of  poor  to  do  the  work  for  small 
wages  ;  those  poor  are  to  be  found  in  Europe,  but  will  not  be  found  in  America  till  the  lauds  are 
all  taken  up  and  cultivated,  and  the  excess  of  people  who  cannot  get  land  want  employment 

"  Maxims. — 1.  AH  food,  or  subsistence  for  mankind,  arises  from  the  earth  or  waters. 

"2.  Necessaries  of  life  that  are  not  food,  and  all  other  conveniences,  have  tiieir  value  esti- 
mated in  the  proportion  of  food  consumed  while  we  are  employed  in  procuring  them. 

"  3.  Fair  commerce  is  where  equal  values  are  exchanged  for  equal,  the  expense  of  transport  in- 
cluded. Thus  if  it  cost  A  in  England  as  much  labour  and  charge  to  raise  a  bushel  of  wheat  as  it 
costs  B  in  France  to  produce  four  gallons  of  wine,  then  are  four  gallons  of  wine  the  fair  exchange 
for  a  bushel  of  wheat ;  A  and  B  meeting  at  half  distance  with  their  commodities  to  make  the  ex- 
hange.  The  advantage  of  this  fair  commerce  is,  that  each  party  increases  the  number  of  his  enjoy- 
ments, having,  instead  of  wheat  alone,  or  wine  alone,  the  use  of  both  wheat  and  wine. 

"  Of  an  open  Trade  —Perhaps  in  general  it  would  be  better  if  government  meddled  no  further 
with  trade  than  to  protect  it,  and  let  it  take  its  course.  Most  of  the  statute  or  acts,  edicts,  or  arrests, 
and  placards  of  pariiaments,  princes,  and  states,  for  regulating,  directing,  and  restraining  of  trade, 
have,  we  think,  been  either  political  blunders  or  jobs  obtained  by  artful  men  for  private  advantage 
i!pder  the  pretence  of  public  good.  When  Colbert  assembled  some  of  the  wise  old  merchants  of 
France,  and  desired  their  advice  and  opinion  how  he  could  best  serve  and  promote  commerce,  their 
answer,  after  consultation,  was  in  three  words  only—'  LaUsez  nousfaire;  —'  Let  us  alone.  It  is 
said  by  a  very  solid  writer  of  the  same  nation,  that  he  is  well  advanced  in  the  science  of  politics 
who  knows  the  full  force  of  that  maxim.  '  Pa*  trop  gouvemei;—'  not  to  govern  too  much  ;'  which 
perhaps,  would  be  of  more  use  when  applied  .o  trade  than  in  anv  other  public  concern.  It  were 
therefore  to  be  wished  that  commerce  were  as  free  between  all  the  nations  of  the  worid  as  it  is  be- 
tween the  several  counties  of  England  i  so  would  all,  by  mutual  communications,  obtain  more 
enjoyments.  Those  counties  do  not  ruin  each  other  by  trade,  neither  would  the  nations.  No 
nation  was  ever  ruined  by  trade,  even  seemingly  the  most  disadvantageous. 

"  Wherever  desirable  superfluities  are  imported,  industiy  is  excited,and  thereby  plenty  is  pro- 
duced. Were  only  necessaries  permitted  to  be  purchased,  men  vrould  work  no  more  than  was 
necessary  for  that  purpose." — Franklin's  Etsayt. 
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By  this  biU  vessels  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  to  be 

of  Amencan  growth  or  produce  ;  and  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  export  to  the 
United  btates  any  merchandise  or  goods  whatever;  subject  only  to  the  same 
duties  and  charges  as  ,f  they  had  been  the  property  of  British  natural  bom  sub- 
jects,  and  had  been  exported  and  imporidd  in  British  vessels. 

Violent  opposition  was  made  to  this  bill  by  the  British  shipping  interest 
headed  by  Lord  Sheffield  ;  and  the  Pitt  administration  being  soon  after  dissolved! 
the  bill  Itself  was  laid  aside  ;  and  the  power  of  regulating  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  two  countries  was,  by  (he  succeeding  administration,  lodged 
with  the  king  and  council.  By  orders  in  council  soon  after  issued,  «  American 
vessels  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  British  West  Indies;  and  some  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  United  States,  particularly  fish,  beef,  pork,  butter,  lard 
&c.,  were  not  permitted  to  be  carried  there,  even  in  British  bottoms.*' 

But  we  must  admit,  that  if  there  were  an  absence  of  wisdom,  in  respect  to 
commercial  policy,  in  the  general,  as  well  as  in  each  state  government,  there  was 
manifested  in  the  policy  of  England  a  far  more  lamentable  spirit.  When  Mr. 
Adams,  the  United  States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James's,  proposed,  in  1785, 
io  place  the  navigation  and  trade  between  all  the  dominions  of  the  crown  of 
England  and  all  the  territories  of  the  United  States  of  America,  upon  a  basis  of 
perfect,  and  liberal,  reciprocity,  this  generous  proposal  was  not  only  positively 
rejected,  but  he  was  given  to  understand  that  no  other  would  be  entertained.* 

A^J!L^^^i^"i'''l'  S^^^^^^nt  refused  to  accede  to  this  or  any  other  commercial  treaty  Mr 
Adams  ,nh.s  letter  to  the  American  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affaire  (Mr.  Jay)7da  ed  Londbn  t he 
AltnA  O*'"'*'.^'  '785.  referring  to  this  subj^t,  ^ys-"  This  being  the  state  of  thrni?  you  may 
.m?n  »i  Pr°".!!,'«f  *^«°"?Tf  «'  America  will  havi  no  relief,  at  present,  nor,  in  my  opinion!  ^er 
w«  hi^f  h«  H  "^/J*'"'  !.''"P  '""""  8'"^'""^  P'^^^**  navigation  acts.  If  this  measure^is  Ltadirted 
we  shall  be  derided;  and  the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will  our  calamities  be  laughed  at  My 
most^earnest  exhortations  to  the  states,  then,  are,  and  ought  to  be.  to  lose  no  time  if  passing  sni 

Some  of  the  states  passed  acts  of  the  character  recommended  by  Mr.  Adams;  but  the  others 
not  concurring,  they  were  unavailing,  and  were  repealed. 

n««2l  hvTo°r»°r ''^  principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution.     The  acts 
passed  by  the  first  Congress  that  met  under  the  new  form  of  government,  imposing  the  discrfmi! 

KTwJL»?a"''°"  *''^  navigating  interest  of  Great  Britain,  were  at  once  perceived  by  them.  • 
Tliey  saw  that  American  commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  me/cy  of  thirteen  distinct  lemlatWe 

K80*^h".?IfS!f '°  '^  '°"' •"'  **l"  '''^'''".S  """^  ^°""^"-     As'^e^rly  as  the  80th  of  September! 
b^rd  of  tmde         "      ""Pos'ng  those  duties  were  referred  to  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  the 

The  same  committee  was  afterwards  instructed  to  consider  and  report,  "  what  were  the  oro- 
^totM."'^  "  '^wmeroM/  nature  it  would  be  proper  to  be  made  by  their  government  to  the  United 

A,Jll  •(*""",'■>'•  '7^''  ''"^  committee  made  a  report,  not  only  upon  the  subject  of  the  American 
mL^In   */^°  T""  ^•>«8f"e'al  sub  ect  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  countries 
Tins  report  was  drawn  up  by  Lord  Liverpool ;  and  on  the  subject  of  a  commercial  treaty,  Zei 
VOL.  II.  8    K 
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Instead  of  acting  wisely,  and  scorning  an  oflFer  which  would  have  been  so  bene- 
ficial to  the  empire,  it  was,  by  strong  sovereign  will,  decreed,  that  the  full  measure 
of  stringency,  provided  for  in  the  Navigation  Act,  should  be  extended  to  the  ships, 
the  trade,  and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

In  consequence  of  this  wretched  policy,  on  the  part  of  the  then  sovereign 
and  ministers  of  England,  the  government  and  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  passed  also  a  Navigation  act,  which,  as 
regards  British  trade  and  shipping,  contained  the  same  provisions  as  the  naviga- 
tion law  of  England. 

In  1789  a  tariflf  of  duties  on  foreign  goods  was  imposed,  upon  the  principle  of 
creating,  maintaining,  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures. 

As  a  revenue  tariff,  this  tariff  was  based  on  an  utter  disregard  of  fixed  prin- 
ciples. It  may  be  said  to  have  been  continued  until  1816 — meantime,  what  was 
the  conduct  of  the  government? 

Foreign  countries  always  complained  of  the  British  navigation  laws;  but 
during  the  war  the  circumstances  detailed,  in  the  first  part  of  this  article,  rendered 
any  countervailing  legislation,  on  the  part  of  European  nations,  of  little  injury  to 
British  trade  or  shipping.  This>  circumstance  did  not,  however,  apply  to  the 
maritime  and  commercial  relations  between  the  British  empire  and  the  United 
States  of  America.  These  considerations,  led  finally  to  the  adoption  of  the  reci- 
procity system,  which  was  first  argued,  and  advocated,  as  well  as  the  system  of 
countervailing  and  protective  duties,  by  the  celebrated  Alexander  Hamilton. 

In  the  American  navigation  laws,  countervailing  duties  were  imposed,  upon  sdl 
foreign  vessels  trading  to  the  United  States,  of  half  a  dollar  per  ton  duty  beyond 
what  should  at  any  time  be  paid  by  American  ships  (the  duty  was  soon  after 
doubled) ;  and,  further,  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  should  pay  a  duty 
of  ten  per  cent  over  and  above,  what  was  payable  on  the  same  description  of 
goods  when  imported  in  American  vessels. 

These  countervailing  duties  were  directed  against  the  navigation  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  grounded  on  the  same  principles  as  the  British  navigation  laws.    Various 

cially  in  reference  to  navigation,  it  states—"  After  full  consideration  of  all  that  has  been  offered 
on  the  subject  of  navigation,  the  committee  think  that  there  is  but  one  proposition,  which  it  would 
be  advisable  for  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain  to  make,  on  this  head,  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  negotiation  for  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  countries,  viz. :  that 
>  Britisii  ships,  trading  to  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  should  be  there  treated,  with  respect  to 
the  duties  on  tonnage  and  imports,  in  like  manner,  as  the  ships  of  the  United  States  shall  be  treated 
in  the  ports  of  Great  Britain." 

The  committee  add,  however — "  If  Congress  should  propose  (as  they  certainly  wilH  that  this 
principle  of  equality  should  be  extended  to  the  ports  of  our  colonies  and  islands,  and  that  the 
ships  of  the  United  States  should  be  there  treated  as  British  ships,  it  should  be  answered  that  this 
demand  cannot  be  admitted,  even  as  a  subject  of  negotiation." 

As  to  the  advantages  this  circuitous  trade  would  secure  to  British  shipping,  the  same  committee 
say — "  Many  vessels  now  go  from  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  carrying  British  manufactures  to  the 
Lnited  States  ;  there  load  with  lumber  and  provisions  for  the  British  islands,  and  return  with  the 
produce  of  these  islands  to  Great  Britain.  The  whole  of  this  branch  of  trade,"  they  add,  "  may 
also  be  considered  as  a  new  acquisition,  and  was  attained  by  your  majesty's  order  in  council  before- 
mentioned,  which  has  operated  to  the  increase  of  British  navigation  compared  with  that  of  the 
United  States." 
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measures  to  counteract  the  American  system  were  devised  by  the  British  govern- 
ment, and  they  failed  upon  the  p.inciple  of  our  continuing  to  maintain  in  full  force 
the  navigation  laws.  To  all  intelligent  men  it  became  evident  that  we  had-engaged 
in  an  unequal  struggle,  and  that  the  real  effect  of  our  policy  was  to  give  a  bounty 
on  the  importation  of  the  manufactured  goods  of  other  countries  into  the  United 
States,  to  the  gradual  exclusion,  both  of  our  manufactures,  and  ships,  from  the 
ports  of  America.  By  a  commercial  treaty  agreed  upon  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  in  1815,  it  was  stipulated  that  in  future  equal 
charges  should  be  imposed  on  the  ships  of  either  country  in  the  ports  of  the 
other,  and  that  equal  duties  should  be  laid  upon  all  articles,  the  produce  of  the 
one  country,  imported  into  the  other,  whether  such  importation  were  effected  in 
the  ships  of  the  one  or  the  other,  and  further  that  no  higher  duties  should  be 
levied  upon  the  produce  of,  or  manufactures,  of  the  one,  or  the  other,  than  upon 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  the  most  favoured  nation. 

This  is  usually  considered  the  first  English  reciprocity  treaty :  but  such  is 
not  the  fact.  Our  early  treaties  with  Spain  and  Denmark  were  reciprocity  treaties  : 
in  the  trade  with  which  countries  England,  however,  had  always  contrived  to 
obtain  tlie  chief  advantages. 

The  Americans  continue  to  complain  that,  as  far  as  the  British  colonial 
trade  is  open  to  them,  although  the  letter  of  the  treaty  is  extended  to  them,  that 
the  full  principle  of  reciprocity  is  not  faithfully  observed :  inasmuch  as  a  British 
ship  can  carry  a  full  cargo,  or  part  of  a  cargo,  from  a  British  to  a  colonial  port,— 
discharge  the  whole,  or  part  thereof,  there;  then  proceed,  reladen,  to  any  port  in  the 
United  States,  and  from  thesnce  carry  a  cargo,  from  the  United  States,  to  any  other 
part  of  the  world  :  or,  a  British  ship  may  sail  with  a  cargo  in  the  first  instance 
from  a  British  possession  to  the  United  States,  —  then  with  another  cargo  to  a 
port  in  the  United  States, — there  re-lade,  and  then  proceed  to  any  part  of  the 
world ;  while  an  American  ship  can  only  import  a  cargo  direct  from  the  United 
States  to  a  British  port ;  and  although  an  American  ship  may  re-lade  in  England 
and  sail  to  any  foreign  port,  it  cannot  sail  from  England  to  any  British  pos- 
sessions : — the  East  Indian  territories  excepted. 

We  admit  this  legal  inequality ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  both  nations  to  place  the  trade  of  every  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
every  port  of  the  British  empire,  for  the  ships  of  both  countries,  upon  the  footing  of 
an  unrestricted  coasting  trade.  There  is  no  one  could  deny  the  immense  in- 
crease of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  under  a  liberal  tariff,  would  follow.  The 
shipping  of  both  countries,  instead  of  being  injured,  would  benefit  by  such  a 
truly  great  measure.  If  the  countries,  constituting  the  United  States,  had  conti- 
nued to  this  day  British  possessions,  this  would  have  been  the  present  state  of 
the  trade  and  navigation  between  those  countries  and  every  other  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire.  To  deny  thisi,  would  be  the  same  as  saying  it  would  be  wise,  com- 
mercial, policy  to  place  th<5  navigation  between  the  different  ports  of  the  United 
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Kingdom,  and  of  those  of  British  America  and  of  the  West  and  East  Indien, 
upon  thi  same  footing  as  the  laws  of  trade  and  navigation  with  foreign  ports. 
Why  should  not  England  and  America  now  enjoy  the  most  unrestricted  mutual 
commercial  advantages,  when  England  has  neither  the  expense  nor  perplexity  of 
governing  the  American  states,  as  colonies,  and  when  the  Americans  have  not  the 
argument  to  urge  of  British  subjection,  interference,  or  menace? 

Neither  in  England  nor  America  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  re- 
ceived that  grave,  earnest  attention,  which  the  incalculable  importance  of  inter- 
national trade  and  navigation  demands.* 

•  The  late  Mr.  Condy  Raguel,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Philadelphia,  who 
thoroughly  understood  sound  commercial  and  fiscal  principles,  quaintly  introduces  an  article  on 
the  impolicy  of  countervailing  duties,  as  follows : —  ' 

"  In  the  twenty  second  chapter  of  tiie  First  Book  of  Kings,  we  read  that  Ahab,  the  King  of 
Israel,  invited  Jehoshaphat,  the  King  of  Jndah,  to  go  with  him  to  battle  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  and 
that  the  latter  consented  to  go,  but  at  the  same  time  expressed  a  wish  that  the  former  would  con- 
sult his  prophets  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  the  expedition.  We  further  read,  that  in  compli- 
ance with  this  request,  Ahab  consulted  four  hundrefl  prophets,  who  assured  liim  of  victory  ;  but 
that  Jehoshaphat  having  doubts  of  the  truth  of  tbeir  prediction,  and  suspecting,  perhaps,  that 
they  were  more  of  court  sycophants  and  politicians  than  prophets,  was  not  entirely  satisfied  with 
their  reply.     The  following  question  will  show  the  sequel : 

"  And  Jehoshaphat  said,  •  Is  there  not  here  a  prophet  of  the  Lord  besides,  that  we  might  in- 
quire of  him  ?' 

"  And  the  King  of  Israel  said  unto  Jehoshaph.at,  '  There  is  yet  one  man,  Micr.iah,  the  ain  of 
Imlah,  by  whom  we  may  inquire  of  the  Lord ;  but  I  hate  him ;  for  he  doth  not  prophesy  ^ood 
concerning  me,  but  evil.' 

"  A  dislike  to  hear  the  truth  when  opposed  to  one's  interests  or  prejudices,  has  always  ex- 
isted in  the  world,  and  may  be  considered  to  be  the  cause  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  the  mischievous 
errors  which  so  universally  prevail.  The  fault  of  Ahab,  recorded  in  the  chapter  referred  to,  is 
the  fault  of  nine  men  out  of  ten  at  the  present  day,  who,  instead  of  appljrmg  to  the  sources 
where  truth  is  most  likely  to  be  found,  with  tlie  honest  intention  of  being  guided  by  iu  dictates, 
endeavour  to  Jlttd fake  prophelt  who  willpnipliesy  unto  them  '  nnoolh  thing','  in  order  to  confirm  them 
in  their  preconceived  errors,  and  minitter  to  thi;ir  ambition  and  avarice.  Most  especially  is  this  true 
amongst  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  reference  to  those  two  most  important  branches  of 
knowledge,  the  science  of  government,  and  the  science  of  political  economy  i  and  hence  have 
arisen  in  the  one  case,  parties  which  have  no  fixed  principles  of  action,  and  in  the  other,  a  school 
of  theorists,  who  propose  to  make  a  nation  rich  by  the  adoption  of  measures  which  can  only 
produce  an  opposite  effect." 

Mr.  S.  6.  Arnold,  in  an  article  ou  the  absurdity  of  prohibitions  and  protection?, 
observes— 

"This  doctrine  of  saving  money  is  one  of  those  popular  fallacies  which  are  but  too 
prevalent  on  the  subject  of  national  wealth.  It  should  be  remembered  that  commerce 
is  an  exchange  of  equivalents ;  an  exchange  which  is  equally  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
Now  it  makes  no  sort  of  difference  whether  this  exchange  is  ctTected  by  means  of  money 
or  of  goods,  as  in  either  it  is  made  value  for  value.  If  a  man  wants  a  hat  more  than 
he  wants  five  dollars,  he  is  none  the  poorer  for  parting  with  his  money.  The  loss  or 
gain,  therefore,  which  would  attend  the  home  production  of  silk,  must  depend  on  some- 
thing else  beside  the  mere  passage  of  money  across  the  Atlantic. 

"  The  hatter  who  should  undertake  to  save  money  by  making  his  own  boots,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  very  poor  economist ;  as  every  body  knows  that  he  could  procure  more 
boots  by  giving  his  undivided  attention  to  his  own  business,  and  exchanging  products 
with  the  bootmaker,  than  he  could  by  dividing  his  time  between  boots  and  hats.  So,  as 
it  regards  the  culture  of  silk— the  saving  to  the  country  will  depend  on  the  fact  whether 
more  silk  can  be  obtained  by  raising  cotton,  or  wheat,  or  tobacco,  than  by  cultivating 
mulberries  and  propagating  silkworms.  If  it  costs  more  to  produce  the  silk  than  to  pro- 
cure it  by  exchange,  it  is  clearly  no  saving  to  the  country." 
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The  libeml  commercial  policy,  which  was  proposed  by  Mr.  PiU,  on  the  part  of 
England  and  of  Mr.  Adams  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  having  been  defeated 
by  an  adverse  party  in  Great  Britain,  the  adoption  of  a  counterpart  of  the  British 
nav,gat,on  law  was  adopted  and  enforced  by  the  United  States,  and  persevered  in  to 
this  day.  Some  relaxations  have  been  made,  however,  towards  those  countries 
which  treat  American  vessels  upon  more  favourable  terms  than  they  are  treated  in 
British  ports  An  unsound  tariff,  on  protective  principles,  was  adopted  by 
America ;  and  revenue  .misers  were  built  to  enforce  the  United  States  customs 
laws-all  in  mutation  of  England.  Steam  revenue-cutters  have  since  then  been 
estabhshed  to  guard  the  coast  against  smugglers. 

brought  into  the  count:7for  the  rich!  «  Why':u"h".rn' do*  ^^U^  a"el'r7«r 
facture,  and  give  encouragement  to  domestic  industry  f  At  first  view  Jhis  ooZ^ZT. 
appearqu.te natural  But  let  u.  exaoiine  it  a  httle  more  cTcely  These  aSeT h^-^ 
been  procured  abroad  in  exchange  for  American  products,  and  are  therefore  ?..Jt  ».  l!li. 

SLT ISn  """"""r  '-i^^%^\\^^-y  had  Keen  prodlced  at  hoTe  V^hVwiirsSy 
that  the  labourer,  who,  at  the  end  of  the  week,  exchanges  his  wages  for  a  coat  ha.  nJJ 
Qured  It  by  his  own  industry  just  as  much  as  if  hi  had  fabrLted  k  wl*  ti.  own 

"  Further:  let  us  suppose  that  a  wealthy  farmer  of  New  York  choosM  to  rlntl,«  u-.u 
family  in  the  richest  kincT  of  silk.  He  coulJ  do  it  in  twrway?  He  „i  gJt.  1st  em^^^^^^^^ 
a  doxen  men  to  plant  mulberries,  and  carry  on  the  manufacture  on  hirownLr.or^ 

St  Z:-  •  ""i  ^''  ""L"  '°  E'°"S'""e  '''*  fi^l'l'  «"«^  P^ducing  a  crop  of  wh  a  The 
wheat  thus  raised,  he  would  excUnge  with  a  southern  planter  for  colton,  and  this  cotton 
he  would  exchange  with  the  French  merchant  for  silk.  Who  will  say  hTthe  f2n 
8.1k  .8  not  just  as  much  the  oroduct  of  American  industry  as  though  it  had  been  mSe 
directly  by  the  labourers  of  the  New  York  farmer?  ^ 

«t  firlt^n  «J\f'1:  "^'''•"'  V^"*  ''''^^"f*'  ""^"  "^  protective  policy,  we  may  be  obliged 
at  first  to  ask  a  higher  price  for  our  productions  ;  yet  having  once  introduced  them,  they 

Tin  ;■  ipL'fTt  f  ''"""/^^-P"  5.y  competition  than  before,  and  that  we  shall  finally 
reap  a  benefit  from  protection.  To  this  we  answer,  Isl.  that  if  the  soil,  climate.  &c 
presen  natural  obstacles  to  the  production  of  any  article,  no  competition  can  ever  make 
t  profitaWe  ;  and  2nd  that  all  things  being  a.  favourable  as  in  Slher  countries!*^"'^' 
labour  and  capital,  st.ll,  as  no  competition  can  ever  reduce  prices  below  the  cost  of  prJ! 
duction,  and  as  these  circumstances  must  continue  to  influence  the  cost  of  production 
while  hey  remain,  the  protective  policy  can  have  no  favourable  effect  in  lowering  prices 
h«  „,i"fj°"°*'y''''«°»"' where  every  thing  is  progressive,  an  article  which  may  not 
c«il?  ,h?l^P  r"'  "°'''  "^l  he  profitably  produced  at  some  future  time,  ken 
capital  shall  have  become  more  abundant,  and  labour  less  productive.  To  attempt  to 
anticipate  that  time  by  means  of  the  foreing  system  of  protection  can  never  prove 
advantageous  to  a  country,  as  it  must  inevitably  be  attended  with  public  loss,  and  by 
injuring  the  accumulating  capital  of  the  nation  have  a  direct  tendency  to  put  off  that 
time  to  a  more  distant  day.  '        "^ 

♦!,«.!*  ^f^^V  '  m"""/*  "°!:  ^  forgotten  that  our  situation,  located,  as  we  are,  soma 
h«»  fh?.  °[  ")!  '  •™™  •^^,™°.''  producing  nations,  is  itself  a  natural  protection,  and 
that  this  protection  is  still  further  increased  by  the  duties  which  are  required  for  the 
support  of  government.  These  give  us  an  advantage  without  the  special  interposition  of 
the  s  ate,  which  is  quite  sufficient  to  stimulate  our  enterprising  citizens  to  the  pursuit  of 
wealth  m  every  mode  of  industry  which  offers  the  least  prosplct  of  success. 

In  short,  we  are  fully  satisfied  that  the  only  sure  guide  to  wealth  and  prosperity 
IS  FBEEDOM,  entire  and  unrestricted  fbeedom.     It  is,  we  thinW,  a  great  mistake  for 
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covernnients  to  compel  ir«>n  into  tnis  or  that  mode  of  production.  We  believe  it  to  be 
no  pirtof  their  duty  ;  and  it  seldom  fails  of  leading,  in  the  end  to  disaster  and  rum 
ITnSer  a  system  of  f?ee  trade,  men  are  guided  by  the  mstmct  of  their  own  interests,  and 
the  cotton-planter,  the  wheat-grower,  the  manufacturer,  the  bbcksm.th,  hatter,  shoe- 
n^^ker  tanner,  &c.,  nil  fix  themselves  in  such  situations  as  ihey  believe  will  be  most 
profitable  to  themselves  ;  and  uulessthey  greatly  mistake  theirown  interests,  their  choice 
will  be  best  calculated  to  produce  the  greatest  amount  of  products  to  the  country. 

«  The  »^-st  protection,  then,  is  the  protection  of  all  men  in  their  persons  and  pro- 
perty-the  protection  of  society  by  means  of  general  education-and  the  prolection  of 
Tur  flag  wherever  it  shall  be  unfurled  to  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  It.  is  such  protection 
which  lives  nerve  to  enterprise,  spirit  to  industry,  and  wmg  to  commerce  ;  and  ^^H^h  .a 
destin^  to  carry  forward  our  country  in  that  mighty  and  glorious  progress  which  she 
has  commenced'with  such  Herculean  and  lofty  strides." 

The  preambles  of  the  two  first  revenue  bills  declared  that  they  were  imposed 
for  proi;ection  and  for  revenue ;  but  the  rates  of  duty  did  not  really  amount  to  a 

great  restriction.* 

The  preambles,  in  fact,  embrace  no  more  than  an  erroneous  deduction  based 
upon  the  following  passage,  delivered  by  Washington  on  the  8th  of  January, 
1790,  in  his  second  an  nual  message,  viz. — 

«  A  free  people  ought  not  only  to  be  armed,  but  disciplined ;  to  which  end.  a  uniform  and  well- 
dicestedp^r^s  requisite,  and  tlieir  safety  and  interest  require  that  they  should  promote  such 
manufrcS  as  tend  to  render  them  independent  of  others  for  essential,  particularly  for  military 
TppesTlie  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufccture.,  by  all  proper  means, 
,W11  not  I  tr  st°Led  .ecommendation  ,  but  I  car  not  forbear  intimating  to  you  the  expediency 
of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  introduction  of  new  and  useful  inventions  from 
abroad,  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill  and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home. 

On  January  15th,  1^90,  the  House  of  Representatives  adopted  the  foUownig 

resolution : —  , . 

«  Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  PfP"^.  ?"*»/J°[*  Jj°„S 
house  a  proper  plan  or  pkns,  conformable  to  the  recommendation  oi.he  President  of  tlie  Umted 
St^?^.  in  hTs  speech  to  both  houses  of  Congress,  for  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of  such 
roanu«\>."tories  a=  will  tend  to  render  the  United  States  independent. 

l»,e  secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  that  time  was  the  celebrated  Mr.  Hamilton. 
A  fallacy,  if  once  entertained  by  a  strong  mind,  enlightened  upon  most  subjects, 
and  by  a  character  of  unimpeached  integrity,  cannot  fail  to  be  pernicious.  Such 
unfortunately  was  the  effect  of  the  unsound  views  taken  with  undoubted  patriotism 
nnd  honesty  of  purpose,  by  Mr.  Hamilton.  His  views,  although  not  at  first 
adopted,  were  ultimately  sanctioned. 

On  the  5th  of  December,  1791,  his  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  was 
presented  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

#  The  nrcamble  of  this  act  declared  :  Whereas  it  is  necessary,  for  the  support  of  government, 
for  the  discharge  of  tl"' debts  of  the  United  States,  and  the  encouragement  and  promotion  of 
inanufpctures,  that  duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported- 

Sd.sV.ndtngTedeclt^tio„  of  the  preamble,  that  one  of  the  olnects  of  the  bill  wns  the 
prol"tr"nufL;uL%.e  bill  gives  earnU  of  no  such  Yr^X'^^rZSrTZ:.  weT^ 
i.limpnt  of  nfpiiliar  cn.Dtiness  v  hen  t  was  discovered  tliat  the  highest  ad  w/om//  out  es  wtrt, 
flrnncrceiU    and  these  wer^^^  rival  manufactures,  but  on  sac.  foreignluxur.es 

L  a^imntua  V  law  wS  was  strongly  allied  with  the  prejudices  of  the  revolutionary  statesmen, 
as  a  sumptuary  law,  wuicii  was  »'      b  >  J^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^„  fo^ej^n  ma„,,fuctured  goods  ; 

and  such  a  duty,  it  is  manifest,  savours  far  more  of  revenue  than  o»  protection. 
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On  the  23d  of  January,  1792,  llie  house  came  to  the  following  order:— 

h«.'l^lWJ''°*  the  report  of  tie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  on  the  subject  of  manufactures, 
be  comn\itted  to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  on  Monday  next." 

Protection,  however,  excepting  so  far  as  might  be  concealed  under  the 
revenue  principle,  did  net  receive  the  sanction  of  Congress. 

On   the  10th  of  August,  1790,  before  the  presentation  of  Mr.  Hamilton's 

report,  the  second   revenue  bill  received  the  sanction  of  the  president.    The 

preamble  declares : — 

"  Whereas,  by  an  act  entitled  '  An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises, 
imported  into  tlie  United  States,  divers  duties  were  kid  on  goods,  wares,  and  mcichaiidise  so 
imported,  Jor  the  discharge  of  (he  debts  of  (he  United  Utates,  and  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
munufaclures  :  And  whereas  the  tvpport  of  government  and  the  discharge  of  the  said  debts  render 
tt  necesnary  to  increase  the  said  duties. 

But  this  act,  was  in  its  scale  of  duties  purely  a  revenue  bill :  and  the  increase 
of  duties  on  foreign  teas  and  coffees,  on  spirits  and  wines,  and  on  those  enume- 
rated in  the  following  clause,  show  that  the  principle  of  protection  to  manufac- 
tures was  not  introduced,  except  in  the  preamble : 

"  On  cabinet  wares,  buttons,  saddles,  g;ove3  of  leather,  hats  of  beaver,  felt,  wool,  or  a  mixture 
of  any  of  them  ;  millineiy,  ready  made  ;  cas  ings  of  iron,  and  slit  and  rolled  iron  ;  leather,  tanned 
or  tawed,  and  all  manufactures  of  which  leather  is  the  article  of  chief  value,  except  such  as  are  herein 
otherwise  rated  ;  canes,  walking-sticks,  and  whips  ;  clothing,  ready  made;  brushes;  anchors;  all 
wares  of  tin,  pewter,  or  copper,  all  or  any  of  them  ;  medicinal  drugs,  except  those  commonly 
used  in  dyeing;  carpets,  and  carpeting ;  all  velvets,  velverets,  satins,  and  other  wrought  silks; 
cambrics,  muslins,  inuslinets,  lawns,  laces,  gauzes,  chintzes,  and  coloured  calicoes  and  nankeensi 
teven  and  a  half  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

In  the  following  tariffs,  which  include  all  that  followed  previous  to  the  year  1816,  not  only 
was  the  preamble  free  from  allusion  to  the  protective  system,  but  the  rates,  although  in  some 
cases  too  high,  were  framed  on  the  exclusive  revenue  requisitions  : — 


TARIFFS. 

3rd  revenue  act  was  dated 

S<h  

0'?  

?»n  I.  >.  .. 

S'o  •>  „  ., 

;<>*h       

I'.'h  

J'«h  

•aih  ..  .>  »     . 

I4<h  


Date*. 


March 

March 

May 

June 

June 

January 

Varch 

J.ily 

May 

May 

March 

March 


%  1791. 
3,  1791. 
3,  1703. 

6,  1704. 

7,  1704. 

30,  ngi). 

3,  1797. 

8,  1797. 
7,  1800. 

13,  1800. 
26,  1804. 
37,  ISM. 


TARIFFS. 


l/ltli  rerenue  act  wa*  dated 

18th  „  „  „ 

!7«{> , 

18th  „  „  „ 

'9<h  

40th 

*'««.  >.  ..  .. 

2»nd  „  „  „    , 

«3rd 

i*tn  „  „  „    , 

^iin  It  ••  >.    . 


Datea. 


April 

March 

January 

January 

January 

January 

January 

July 

February 

February 

July 


31,  1806.; 

3,  1807. 
19,  1808. 
10,  1800 
17,  1810. 

7,  !811. 
31,  1813. 

I,  1813. 

27,  1813. 

28,  1813. 
39,  1813. 


In  consequence,  of  the  war  having  nearly  annihilated  the  revenue  from  customs,  and  of  the 
debt  incurred,  which  exceeded  100,000,000  dollars,  on  which  there  was  6,000,000  dollars  annual 
interest.  Mr.  Dallas,  sec.etary  to  the  treasury,  submitted  a  report  to  Congress,  suggesting  "  Tliat, 
in  the  year  1817,  and  annually  in  every  subsequent  year,  there  be  appropriated  tiie  sum  of 
2,000,000  dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  8,000,000  dollars  now  annually  appropriated,  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  and  principal  of  the  public  debt ;  that  the  payment  of  this  additional 
sum  be  made  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  customs,  the  sale  of  public 
lands,  and  the  internal  duties,  or  either  of  them,  available  after  the  payment  of  the  sums  for 
which  tiiey  are  now  respectively  pledged  or  appropriated ;  and  that  the  said  additional  sum  of 
2,000,000  dollars  annually  be  payable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  sinking  fund,  to  be  applied  by 
them  in  the  same  manner  as  the  moneys  which  they  are  now  entitled  by  law  to  receive ;  that  is  to 
nay— 1st.  To  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  the  public  funded  debt.  2nd.  To  the  reimbursement 
of  the  principal,  from  time  tc  time,  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  of  it,  shall  become  reimbursable, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  contracts  by  which  it  has  been  created.  3rd.  After  having  answered 
tiiese  purposes,  if  there  shall  remain  a  surplus  at  their  disposal,  to  the  purchase  of  such  parts  of 
the  public  funded  debt  as  shall  appear  to  them  to  be  most  to  the  advantagp  of  the  United  States, 
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.>J;if.=t"wS:T^  o^^J-S'r^  W£  !!:'«i.njit  ^'^-^o 

which  "  the  necessities  of  the  manufactures  afforded. 

On  March  20th,  1816,  the  committee  reported  to  the  house  a  bill,  which, 
^ith  some  amendments,  was  sanctioned  by  Mr.  Madison,  and  included  the 
celebrated  protective  tariflf  of  1816. 

after  mentioned  ;  that  is  to  say :—  hpmnen  cloth  or  sail  cloth,  (except  Russian 

centum  on  said  articles;  and  on  cotton  7n"[»<=^»;f '  f,u°"^^^^^  for  three  years 

the  material  of  chief  value,  and  on  cotton  tw.st  y«™V«' J^'T;  !,Vr  c^^^^^^^^^  **'"'^™  »''"'*' 

next  ensuing  the  30th  day  of  June  "«''*,  a  duty  "J  ^^f"  ^^J^^^^^  ad  valorem, 

after  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  aforesaid,  a  '''^  "'^'^^^"^y  Pf"^f  jescriptio       and    parts 
A   duty  of  thirty  per    «nturn.   ad    va  orem.  on  carr^g^   of  gJ^^^^'^P^,,, '^.J  ^f 

thereof;    leather,   and   all  manufactures  of  l^'^'^/J-  °'.  °'  .^^  pasteboard,  paper-hangings. 

chief  value,  saddles,  bridles,  harness;   P«P«;  "^ j;f^7„ j^Sfw^^ 

blank-books,  parchment,  vellum ;  bru.l.es,  «^»"f '  J«  3  on  the  nett  cost 

And  in  all  cases  vrhere  an  ad  valorem  «J"*y?hfJedmrged,.t  shall  b^^^^^^  ^^ 

of  the  article  at  the  place  whence  imported  (exch.s.ve  «f  P^^^»S^'J^°™  ^^handlse  imported  from 

•'n.re'^^l^wing  duties,  severally  and  .specifically  :^^^^^^ 

per  lb. ,  on  untarred  cordage,  yarns,  ^wme  pack  bread  anj^^seines  four  ce.ts^  ^ 

Spermaceti  candles,  six  cenU  per  lb. ;  on  ^l'  nese  cass  a,  six  centsper  ID^^  on  ,    ^^^^^j_ 

five  cents  per  lb. ;  on  cloves,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. '  °"  ^^^7' "^"^tfp„  Veaped  bushel ;  on 
late  three  cent3  per  lb.  ;  on  cocoa,  two  cents  per  lb. ;  on  coal,  five  cents  per^''    P  j,^, 

copperas,  one  dollar  per  cwt. ;  on  copper  rods,  boju.  sp'kes  o    na.I     and  co    p  ^^^  ^^^^         ^^  ^ 

spikes,  or  nails,  four  cents  per  b. ;  on  «°'^««'  "J^.^rj"  Pj  fl^^^  per  cwt. ;  on  iron  or  steel 

on  gunpowder,  eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  hemp,  one  dollar  and  hfty  cents  Per  ^wi  .  .^ 

wire,  not  exceeding  No.  18,  five  cents  per  lb  ^^"^  °7;J^°fi;»' ;„  "/  "rcwt.^;  on  iron  in  sheets, 
bars  and  bolts,  except:..  '^«"  7""^««/"7/ '^^^^^"^^nJf^^^^^^^^  when  manufactured  by 

rods,  and  hoops,  two  dollars  »"<1  ^fV  «=f%P«;^^7^^- '  ^"^^;"  "^^  fifteen  cents  per  lb. ;  on 

rolling,  and  on  ancliors,  one  dollar  and  hfty  «"'«?"  manufactured  of  lead,  two  cents  per  lb. ; 
lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets,  one  cent  per  lb. '  °"  f  °',,  ~^^^  °teel,  one  dollar  per  cwt. ; 
on  red  and  white  lead,  dry  or  ground  '"O'''  *'''?""''.. '^fj^  first  proof,  forty-two 

on  cigars,  two  dolla..  -^  fi J^ -"?  S-fi°rcenUpe?Xro^ third  proof.  iSrty.^ight^ents 

and  secoul  proof,  thirty-eight   cents  per  g«"°" '.  "[/^  ™f  P^"A^^^^^ 

of  fourth  proof,  forty-eight  cents  per  gallon  ;  of  fifth  pr^^^^^^^  ^'^  ^,^^^^ 

fifth  proof,  seventy  cents  per  gallon  ;  on  shoes  and  «1'PP"*  "^^^'f^ii''^  fo   children,  fifteen  cents 
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one  cent  per  lb.  t  on  tea  from  China,  in  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz  : 
bohea,  twelve  cents  per  lb. ;  souchong,  and  other  black,  twenty-five  cents  per  lb. ;  imperial,  gun* 
powder,  and  gomee,  filly  cents  per  lb  ;  hyson  and  young  hyson  forty  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  skin, 
and  other  green,  twenty-eight  cents  per  lb. ;  on  teas  from  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other  than 
ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  as  follows,  viz. :  bohea,  fourteen  cents  per  lb. ;  souchong, 
and  other  black,  thirty  four  cents  per  lb.  j  imperial,  gunpowder,  and  gomee,  sixty-eight  cents  per 
lb. ;  hyson,  and  young  hyson,  fifty-six  cents  per  lb. ;  hyson  skin,  and  other  green,  thirty-eight 
cents  per  lb. 

Such  was  the  first  tariff,  which  was  avowedly  in  principle  protective  ;  a  tariff 

which  underwent  modification  afterwards,  but  which  continued  unsound  in  all 

its  principles.    With  reference  to  the  modifications  of  the  tariff,  Mr.  Pitkin,  a 

disciple  of  the  protective  system,  observes : — 

"  We  would  here  observe  that  apermanent  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad  valorem  was 
imposed  on  various  other  articles ;  and  among  these  were  hats,  cabinet  wares,  and  all 
manufactures  of  wood,  carriages  of  all  descriptions,  leather  and  all  manufactures  of 
leather,  and  paper  of  every  description.  And  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  domestic 
sugar,  a  specific  duty  of  three  cents  per  lb.,  was  laid  on  all  imported  brown  sugar. 

"  Without  adverting  to  the  details  of  the  various  acts,  afterwards  passed,  altering 
that  of  1816,  we  would  observe,  that  the  duty  on  bar  iron  was  raised  in  1818,  and  that 
in  1824,  the  duties  on  woollens  and  cottons  was  revised ;  and  that  by  the  act  of  that 
year,  a  duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent  was  laid  on  all  woollen  goods,  the  value  of  which 
should  not  exceed  3%  cents  per  square  yard;  and  after  June  30th,  1825,  a  duty  of 
334-  per  cent  ad  valorem  was  imposed  upon  those  costing  more  than  33^  cents  per  square 
yard,  with  the  exception  of  blankets  and  stuff  goods. 

*'  Much  more  time,  skill  and  experience  are  requisite  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
manufacture  of  wool,  than  in  that  of  almost  any  other  article,  in  order  to  meet,  with 
success,  more  experienced  foreign  manufacturers. 

"  In  addition  to  the  want  of  skill  and  experience,  the  American  manufacturer  of 
wool  had  to  struggle  with  the  countervailing  laws  and  regulations  of  the  British  govern- 
ment, made  with  the  express  view  of  injuring  this  branch  of  American  industry  ;  or,  in 
the  language  of  Brougham,  '  to  stifle  it  in  its  cradle."  One  of  the  countervailing 
measures  of  that  government,  was  a  reduction  of  the  duty  on  imported  wool.  Prior  to 
the  American  act  of  1824,  the  duty  on  wool  imported  into  England  was  sixpence 
sterling  per  lb. ;  but  soon  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  this  duty  was  reduced  to  one  penny 
per  lb.  ;  and  for  the  purpose,  as  the  debates  in  parliament  show,  of  enabling  the  British 
manufacturer  to  send  his  woollens  to  the  United  States  at  a  cheaper  rate.  And,  not 
long  after,  with  the  same  view,  the  duly  on  all  wool,  the  price  of  which  was  less  than  one 
shilling  sterling,  was  reduced  to  a  half-penny. 

"  The  American  manufacturer  of  wool,"  says  Mr.  Pitkin,  "  finding  it  difficult,  if  not 
impcssible,  to  struggle  against  all  these  difficulties,  again  applied  to  Congress  for  aid ; 
and  th2  celebrated  Tariff  act  of  1828,  was  the  result  of  this  application— on  act,  which 
has  been  declared  not  only  highly  oppressive  to  the  great  mass  of  the  community,  and 
injurious  to  commerce,  but  in  direct  violation  of  the  constitution  itself. 

•«  By  this  Act,  the  minimum  system  was  extended  generally  to  woollens.  All 
manufactures  of  wool,  with  some  exceptions,  the  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  fifty 
cents  the  square  yard,  paid  a  duty  on  that  sum,  of  forty-five  per  cant  ad  valorem  ;  these, 
the  value  of  which  exceeded  fifty  cents,  but  did  not  exceed  1  dollar  the  square  yard, 
paid  a  duty  of  forty-five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  the  latter  sum ;  those  between  i 
dollar  and  2  dollars  50  cents,  the  same  duty  on  the  latter  sum  ;  those  betwen  2  dollars 
50  cents  and  4  dollars,  the  same  duty  on  the  last  sum,  and  those  exceeding  4  dollars, 
fifty  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

"  Unmanufactured  wool  was  also  subjected  to  a  duty  of  four  cents  per  lb.  and  torty 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  Additional  duties  were  also  laid  upon  iron,  hemp,  flax,  and 
molasses  ;  and  the  minimum  price  of  cottons  was  raised  to  thirty-five  cents  the  square 
yard.  The  policy  of  this  act  was  questioned  by  many  of  the  merchants  of  this  country, 
and  its  constitutionality  by  most  of  the  people  of  the  southern  states,     irnforiunatelvj 
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it  was  a  compound  made  up  by  its  enemies  as  well  as  its  friend*,  and  was  not  satisfac 

*"^«'*The  time  was  now  approaching,  when  thenationsll  debt,  being  nearly  extinguished, 
the  s^i^^TXlZ:ZTio  10.0&,000  dollars  annually,  won  d  be  "O  long-  wanted^ 
A  new  modification  of  the  revenue  system,  would  ««??  ^e  nece«Yy,  ^J  Jjf  j*^» J,^^^ 
state  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this  country.     In  t*"*' .'°'»J''^^*"°."2;,*J^i„*^^^^^^^^^ 

fariffor  free-trade  convention-the  other  at  the  c.ty  of  New  l^'^'J'^^^Jl^^'^Z 

political  economy  then  agitated,  were  drawn  ^P^'^^^°^fZt^J^^  Under  the 
Ld  must  always  take  a  high  rank  among  the  «»»*«  P^JP*"  °'„tceFded  to  modifj  he 
influence  of  these  conventions,  Congress,  after  niuch  debate    proceeded  to  mod  y  the 

preceding  tariflfs,  by  an  act  of  the   14th  of  July,  1832,   to  ^^^HS,!^^  „.  ""^^^^ 

Ef  March,  1833.    It  was  called  the  Compromise  Act :  and  the  Tariff  on  a  decreasing 

SctAe."— Pitkin's  Statistics  of  the  United  States.  „,:„p:nlp«-  those  of 

This  modified  tariff  will  clearly  appear  to  be  ba«ed  upon  false  prm^^^^^^^^ 
maintaining  and  creating  home  miihufactures  by  a  tax  of  at  f »» J^^°;» J^JrL^JoifoV 
ahalf  to  t?en.y.nine  percent,  exclusive  of  other  charges,  on/Je  value  J^  j'''.^^  ^°'\°J; 
woollen,  and  liJen  manufactures  worn  by,  and  on  most  article,  of  iron  and  other  metals 
used  by,  all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  »j  „«j  ,ii  nthpr  nrtioles 

To  prove  this  l^eyond  any  shadow  of  dispute  the  ^^""f^'^^*'''' f"^. '"/i''"  S^ 
not  likely  to  compete  with  those  of  the  United  States,  were  either  admitted  duty  tree,  or 

"'  Tlfe tS  it ^"Jtder  the  tariff,  in  existence  previous  to  tje  14th  o^^^^^^^^^^ 

were  avowedly  directed  against  the  admission  of  foreign  manufactures  in  order  to  protect 

those  of  the  United  States.     The  duties  weri  : 

Per  cent 

Cottons,  white,  valued  per  square  yard  under  thirty  cents,  duty  ad  valorem  .     42 

Cottons,  coloured,  valued  per  square  yard  thirty-five  cents       ...  •     J 

Wcollen  manufactures,  value  less  than  eight  cents  per  lb. 

Woollen  manufactures,  value  exceeding  eight  cents  per  lb ^^ 

Woollen  cloths  milled,  all  kinds,  and  flaiinels •     .^g 

Nails,  value  five  cents  per  lb .95 

Bar  iron,  rolled '         ,35 

Ditto,  hammered *     ,  '„      *       .     *       ,» 

The  above  duties  were,  by  Mr.  Clay's  bill,  to  be  reduced  gradually  every  two  years, 
until  the  whole  are  diminished  to  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem  m  1842. 

The  f^l  owing  articles  were  to  be  reduced  from  high  duties  to  the  following:- 
"Art  ces  Manufactured,  as  exceptions  to  the  foregoing,  and  others  on  ^^  ch  the  h>gh 
or  proteSwe  duties  were  levied  in  [he  old  tariff,  viz.:  slops  o^  made  uP  «U^^^^^^^^^ 
hn.Lrv  hft^a  of  wool  and  cotton,  kenda  s  of  cotton  and  wool,  blank  books,  waste  caras, 
da  rmaSufLtLTpianofortes.  'artificial  flowers,  copper  and  brass  manufactures,  iron- 
£geTcutk"y.  t'n  '^nd  pewt^r  wares,  except  tools  fire  and  »'d«  "^J  -"J-g^^  j" 

descHptions.  mathematical  instruments,  fishing  "J^^-  ^'^ji^^^J.*'' atlmn^  c^^^^^^^^^^ 
shoes  and  boots,  and  nearly  every  article  into  which  cotton,  wool,  hair,  '/on,  coppe'. 
'nJer  into  the  manufacture,  to  be  admitted  twenty-nine  per  cent  maximum,  twenty-three 
Ter  c  rmedium,  and  twenty-one  and  a  half  per  cent  """''7™..  «f  ^^r."!  ^""'^•• 
^     ..  T\r<^  fnliowinLr  articles  to  be  admitted  at  the  enormous  duties  annexed  . 

'•  Paper'for  writing,  printing,  &c.,  tiltecu  to  twenty-five  cents  per  lb.,  or  td.  lu  U.  l>er »- . 
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Books  printed  m  the  English  language,  bound,  thirty  cents,  or  1».  2d.  per  lb,,  un- 
bound, twenty-six  cents,  or  1».  \d.  per  lb. 

"  Felt  hats,  eighteen  cents  the  lb. 

"  Cordage,  four  to  five  cents  the  lb. 

"  Ail  silk  manufactures  are  admitted  rfwfy/ree,  except  silks  from  beyond  the  Cape,  at 
ten  percent. 

"  Ditto  raw,  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

"  Ditto,  sewing  (or  silk  thread)  twenty-six  per  cent. 

"Sugar  and  distilled  spirits  are  admitted  at  very  moderate  duties,  which  among  the 
many  other  low  rates  and  duty-free  articles,  prove  how  little  fiscal  considerations  have 
entered  into  the  principles  of  this  tariff. 

"  Winesare  also  admitted,  especially  those  of  France  and  Germany,  at  little  more  than 
nominal  duties;  but  discriminatory  duties  are  imposed  on  those  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 

"  The  following  among  many  other  articles  are  exempt  from  duty  : — 

"Acetates,  acids  nearly  of  all  kinds,  almonds,  aloes,  adhesive,  and  other  plasters,  am- 
bergris, alabaster  and  marble  figures,  argol,  barilla,  bamboos,  bark  of  all  kinds;  balls, 
dice,  &c.,  of  ivory ;  black  pepper,  bees'-wax  ;  brass  in  plates,  bars,  and  pigs ;  brimstone 
and  sulphur,  brazil-paste,  bones,  teeth,  and  manufactures  of  ivory,  burgu.idy-pitch, 
bronze  casts  and  busts,  calomel,  camomile  flowers,  camphor,  cantharides,  capers,  cassia, 
castaoas,  catsup,  chalk,  chemical  preparations  and  oils  nearly  of  all  kinds,  cinnamon, 
cloves,  cochineal,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  coculus  indicus,  copper  for  shenthing  ships,  coral, 
corks,  corrosive  sublimate,  coryander  seed,  crude  saltpetre,  currants,  cutlasses,  daggers, 
dates,  dirks,  dolls  of  wax,  if  undressed,  drillings  of  pure  flax,  epaulettes  of  gold  and 
silver,  figs,  filberts,  filtering  stones,  fish-sauces,  fisheries  of  United  States,  flax  and  hemp 
unmanufactured,  frankincense,  ginger,  grapes,  gamboge,  gum-arabic  and  other  gums, 
hair  and  wool,  hair  pencils,  hats  of  palm  leaf,  hemlock,  hemp  and  flax  seed*,  henbane, 
hones,  honey,  hops,  horns  of  all  kinds  and  tips,  horn  plates  for  lanterns,  ink,  ipecacu- 
hana,  India  rubber,  models  of  inventions  and  machines,  isinglass,  ivory-black  ;  ivory 
manufactured,  except  combs;  juniper  berries,  lac-dye,  lead  ores,  linseed  cake,  mace, 
madder  and  its  root,  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  marble,  Manilla  hemp,  preparations  of 
mercury,  mill-stones,  models  of  all  kinds,  musk,  nutmegs;  nuts  and  berries  used  in  dye- 
ing, and  of  all  kinds;  oakum;  oil  of  juniper,  and  all  oils  except  fish-oils  and  perfumed 
oils;  olives,  opium,  paintings  and  drawings,  phosphorous,  pimento,  pipes  of  clay  for 
smoking,  prunes,  putty,  quicksilver,  quills  prepared,  quadrants,  raisins  in  jars  and  boxes 
and  all  others,  rattans  unmanufactured,  reeds  manufactured,  rhubarb,  rotten-stone, 
saffron,  saltpetre,  sago  ;  skins  and  hides  raw,  and  not  made  up  or  tanned  ;  sextants, 
smalts,  shellac,  slate-pencils,  sponges,  spy-glasses,  skins  of  all  kinds  for  musical  instru- 
ments, sumac,  succory,  tamarinds ;  tartar,  viz.,  crude  ;  tea,  all  kinds,  imported  in  United 
States  vessels  from  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  telescopes,  tinfoil,  tin  in  plates  and 
sheets,  tortoise-shell,  tar  from  coal  only,  turmeric ;  vegetables,  such  as  are  used  princi- 
pally in  dyeing  and  in  composing  dyes  and  drugs  ;  vitriol  blue,  fancy  wood  of  all  kinds, 
woad  or  pastel,  water  colours,  weld,  and  all  articles  used  principally  for  dyeing,  coming 
formerly  under  the  duty  of  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent. 

"  All  other  dyeing  drugs  and  materials  for  composing  dyes ;  all  other  medicinal  drugs 
and  all  articles  not  enumerated  in  this  act,  nor  the  existing  laws,  and  which  are  now  liable 
to  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  all  to  be  free,  with  a  few  exceptions  at  duties, 
from  one  to  fifteen  per  cent  the  highest."* 

This  tariff  was  not  based  upon  sound  fiscal  principles-f     It  was  a  blundering 

*  Moderate  calculations  have  rated  th  v  tax  imposed  by  these  tariffs  on  the  whole  community 
in  order  to  encourage  the  manufacturt.'  ^  48,000  dollars  per  annum.  Goods  of  all  kinds  cost, 
in  order  to  afford  a  home  market  for  huine  .lanufactures,  about  100  per  cent  above  the  fair  price. 

f  The  duties  in  this  bill,  though  much  diminished,  wore  highly  protective  j  thir^  per  cent  on 
most  woollen  manufactures ;  on  cotton  manufactures  twenty  per  cent.  Mr.  Pitkin  defends  the 
New  England  states  as  follows  — 

"  We  cannot  but  observe,  however,  that  in  the  conflict  of  opinion  which  has  arisen  on  tiiis 
quesiioii.  New  England  has  bccH  placed  in  a  peculiar,  and  wc  riiay  add,  unfortunate  situation. 
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con^promne  between  monopolj,  and  free  trade.     For  t^V",%^°!ThTunion' 
moved  all  the  perplexing  and  formidable  difficulties  of  nullifying  *«  Umon^ 
Brlen  its  Ixilm  duties  were  to  come  into  operation,  a  new  poUcy  wa 
ado;ted  in  1842,  carried  by  the  spirit  of  party    much   more    han   by  ^e 
influence  of  the  manufacturers.    The  result  was  the  monstrous  tanff  of  that 

^^l^t:;r;:^f^:^^  a  .eaUy  diminished  sea.,  by  .e 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  Mr  Mackay  was  <^^^^^^' ^^ 
report  which  accompanied  it  was  drawn  up  with  g^^'^V  "  Z  Jriff  as 
It  dweUs  forcibly  on  the  evils  to  all  classes  of  frequent  changes  m  tbe  ^rift  a« 
well  as  to  the  revenue,  and  reverts  to  the  tariflfof  1828,  which  even  the  ad>o. 
cates  of  the  manufacturing  interests  styled  the  "  Bill  of  Abominations.      ^ 

The  Committee  "consider  the  lowest  possible  duty  necessarily  P'o'ff^"'*'/"  '*^' 
.J'CS.Z:^  it  rna>  be  imposed  with J^e  sing  e  v-  »;>;-»..  -d  may  be  a 
revenue  duly,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  l^ose  *«  ™?,;  ^r'Sred  and  is  properly  calU, 
think  that  the  duty  upou  any  g.ven  «^t'f.«J°"'f/«.,f7''J^^^^^^ 

protection  afforded  by  it  is  increased,  while  the  revenue  '*  ^'f ''"  "  ^  ™u"\o  raise  the 

,he,rfore,  .  prowuve  duty,  in  the  .l,ict  •"'' f'^Jl'^.l  Si^h*™  ?£  Brol,°bito,, 
commiiue,  it  is  clearly  emitted  to  that  appellation  f™"  '!'» /»'"'  7"°,  "i^,^^  ,he 

afforded  to  the  manufacture  of  cotton.  recommended  a  duty  of  thirty  per 

« The  committee  who  reported  *»'«  ««"<[ .^.11  of  l«t  year  rec^^^  nearly  two- 

cent  on  all  imported  cotton  goods ;  and  on  |»'«',^"f  ""^P' \!?3c  ion,  while  out  of  fortj^three 
thirds  of  tl,e  New  England  member,  m  -J'^  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  The  question,  nin^  only 

re  irfa^r  o^Z  X^SKuctio'^- ^^^^^^^        carried  by  the  New  England  votes, 
joined  with  those  of  the  south.  i;„»io„.»  .tatM  were  'fifteen  for.  and  twenty-three 

'     -  On.the  «.i«-«f  .824  the  ■■X.''IS:J'y^tF^mi'^'f'^"'''^'  ""'"*•  '"'' 

drtsils  nf  the  bilL" 
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duty.  The  power '  to  lay  and  collect  duties'  has  been  carried  beyond  its  object  oFobtain- 
ing'revenue  *  to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare 
of  the  United  States;'  and  a  reduction  of  the  rate  of  the  duty  only  will  restore  the 
exercise  of  the  power  to  that  object.  The  understanding  of  this  committee,  therefore,  is, 
that,  while  every  duty  is  necessarily  protective  to  its  extent,  yet  every  duty  is  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  is  properly  denominated,  a  revenue  duty,  the  rate  of  which  yields  the 
largest  amount  of  revenue  from  the  importation  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed, 
or  the  rate  of  which  is  below  that  point,  so  that  an  increase  of  the  rate  would  produce 
an  increase  of  the  revenue ;  and  that  every  duty  is  to  be  considered,  and  is  properly 
denominated,  a  protective  duty,  the  rate  of  which  is  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  amount 
of  revenue  derived  from  the  importations  of  the  article  upon  which  it  is  imposed,  and 
the  rate  of  which  requires  to  be  reduced  to  increase  the  tevenue.  And  when  a  given 
amount  of  revenue  is  desired  to  be  raised  upon  any  given  article  of  importation,  the 
committee  regard  the  lowest  rate  of  duty  which  will  effect  the  result  as  the  true  and 
legitimate  revenue  duty. 

*'  This  will  show  what  description  of  a  law  the  committee  would  denominate  a  levenue, 
and  what  a  protective  tariff;  and  to  what  extent  they  would  give  the  one  character  or 
the  other  to  any  given  law.  The  protection  afforded  under  a  revenue  tariff,  thus  defined, 
they  would  denominate  incidental;  and,  if  the  revenue  be  required,  they  cannot  see  that 
the  consequent  protection  can  be  a  subject  of  grievance  or  complaint  on  the  part  of  any 
interest.  The  protection  afforded  by  a  protective  tariff,  according  to  the  same  definition, 
is  direct  and  positive ;  operates  to  diminish  or  destroy  the  revenue  ;  and  constitutes,  as 
the  committee  believe,  an  exercise  of  the  power  to  lay  and  collect  duties  entirely  inde- 
fensible in  principle  and  policy,  and  often  furnishing  broad  ground  for  just  complaint. 
The  terms  '  perfect  protection'  the  committee  understand  to  be  synonymous  with  perfect 
prohibition ;  and,  therefore,  entirely  destructive  of  all  revenue,  because  prohibitory  of  all 
importations. 

"  The  terms  *  'ree  trade,'  in  their  broad  sense,  the  committee  understand  to  be 
equally  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a  revenue  from  imports,  because  they  suppose  that 
trade,  which  is  perfectly  free,  cannot  be  burdened  with  any  duties  not  imposed  to  furnish 
facilities  to  itself.  In  this  sense,  they  are  assured  the  phrase  is  understood  in  some  por- 
tions of  the  country,  when  used  in  connexion  with  legislation  of  this  description ;  and 
the  advocates  of  a  system  of  free  trade  are  supposed  to  be  also  advocates  of  a  change  of 
one  system  of  revenue  from  duties  on  imports,  to  internal  taxation,  direct  and  indirect. 
The  committee  believe  that,  if  any  hold  these  views,  much  the  largest  class  of  those  who 
call  themselves  friends  of  free  trade  do  not  attach  to  the  terms  any  such  extent,  and  only 
intend  to  be  understood,  by  the  free  trade  they  advocate,  so  much  freedom  of  trade  as 
may  be  enjoyed  under  a  system  of  duties  arranged  with  sole  reference  to  a  supply  of  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  rates  established  as  low  as  the  economical  wants  of  that  treasury 
will  allow."* 

*  Mr.  Mac  DuflSe's  speech  in  the  senate  is  remarkably  clear  and  conclusive  on  the  tariff 
questions :  those  of  his  opponents,  especially  that  of  Mr.  Evans,  most  fallacious  yet  specious. 
They  consider  that,  as  manufactures  have  arisen  in  the  United  States,  it  must  be  owing  "to  pro- 
tection." The  story  over  again  of  the  pyramids  of  Egj'pt  existing ;  consequently  the  fertility  of 
the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

Mr.  Mac  DuiBe  insisU  that  the  tariff  law  of  1842  should  be  called  an  act  to  prevent,  instead  of 
an  act  to  provide  revenue.  He  says  :  "  It  is  entitled  an  act  to  provide  revenue — falsehood  and 
deception  stamped  on  the  very  front  of  it  A  bill  to  provide  revenue  !  which  lays  an  average  duty  of 
a  hundred  per  cent  on  several  descriptions  of  imports  that  would  come  into  the  United  States,  to 
the  amount  of  about  40,000,000  dollars  annually,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  percent,  but 
which  are  now  totally  excluded  by  these  enormous  duties.  I  will  not  go  into  details,  but  state 
generally,  that  the  duties  on  window-glass  range  from  ninety-four  to  a  hundred  and  seventy-eigbt 
per  cent,  making  an  average  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  per  cent  on  all  descriptions  ;  that 
the  duties  on  many  varieties  of  manufactured  iron,  embracing  most  of  the  tools  and  implements  neces- 
sarily used  on  every  farm  and  plantation  in  the  country,  arc  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and  fifty 
per  cent,  and  more  ad  valorem  ;  that  the  duty  on  raw  iron,  an  article  in  universal  use,  is  1 12J  per 
cent ;  that  the  duty  on  all  those  cotton  manufactures  which  come  under  the  minimum  principle 
of  valuation  (and  which  would  be  imported  annually  to  the  amount  of  10,000,000  or  15,000,000 
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«'  Mr.  Benton,  in  the  senate  in  1844,  takes  a  middle  ground,  and  wts  out  with  a 
contrast  of  the  two  systems  of  duties— that  of  duties  imposed  wholly  tor  revenue,  and 
that  of  duties  imposed  for  the  mixed  objects  of  protection  and  revenue.  In  this  con- 
dollars,  under  a  revenue  duty  of  twenty  per  cent),  ranjse  from  sixty  V'.»]'""l^*J„^d'*iJalJ|I't 
cent  on  their  true  value;  that  the  duty  on  salt-an  article  of  universal  use.  f"^'"""* '"  *'"X 
equal  quantities  by  the  rich  and  the  poor,  and  extensively-  consumed  by  ev«y  f"'"^^  ""^^^^'j^ 
fti-  fenTily  purpos^  but  ten  times  more  extensively  for  his  live  stock-is  e'g^'^  ;=^"f  Pf '^°;'?^^ 
(theTrtfcle  citing  only  five  or  six  cents  in  Liverpool),  equal  to  133i  per  cent  on  the  ongmal 

"* He  says-«  A  large  proportion  of  the  printe  and  calicoes  consumed  in  the  United  Sjates^and  of 
whifh  e"^^  female  d^tl.7middle  and  poorer  cla«e.  is  a  consumer,  <=«»'' '"M^chester.f^mx 
to  twelve  cents  a  yard ;  but  tliey  are  cLrged  with  duties  of  from  seventy-five  to  a  hundred  and 
fifty  ner  cent  by  the  ineenious  contrivance  of  an  artificial  and  false  valuation. 

%Ve  now  come  to  a  ?ery  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Mac  Duffle's  argument,  that  relating  to  discri- 
mination."Aft«  denouncing  the  tarif  U  of  1842  as  an  imposition  of  unrighteous  burdens,  not  for 
™JS  of  revenue,  but  for  taking  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  one  «='»««  °f»»>t„7™'r"°'Vyrt 
nutiinK  into  those  of  another,  he  says->'An  idea  has  got  abroad-and  I  am  so^X  *"  "X  »/f^ 
Ey  of  the  friends  of  free  tr^de  h.v^  been  deceived  and  betrayed  by  it.  as  many  Pa7'>««>d.e« 
have  been  by  the  holding  out  of  false  coloure-an  idea  has  obtained  currency  »»'«.»•  "'"""f^y^," 
cannot  fmp^  duties  fof  any  other  purpose  but  that  of  revenue  yet  you  n«y  "g^tMly  impose 
revenue  dSties.  '  with  a  i«*/ discrimination  for  the  protection  of  doniestic  manufactures.  Tins  is 
^arroftK;  system  of  tactics  to  which  the  manufacturers  have  fo'l^d  '»  nec!^ry 'o  re^^or  . 
^hev  say  one  thing,  and  mean  another.  What  do  they  mean  by  '  a  twe  discrimination  ^  "Dvi- 
SJ  HiscrSatin  that  will  exclude  importe  and  diminM  revenue.  '  ^  «««  J™na^^^^^^^^ 
Prav  what  is  your  whole  system  of  revenue-levied,  as  it  is,  exclusively  from  a"*'"  o" ''"P^;;! 
S'utrnenorous  di«=rimination  in  favour  of  the  manufacturers  and  *heir  confederates,  and 

'•^t'  Ma"  DuffieTxt  Ukes  up  the  allegation  that  protection  means  ^he  I.rote.U^;^f  d^me^^^ 
asainst  foreign  industry;  and  he  argues  at  much  length,  and  gives  numerous  illustrations.  ^  prove 
tl^  p  ot3n  induce^:;  conflict  bftween  one  brancli  of  domestic  •nd"«t^y^»i,X'&riJ  on?y 
there^can  be  no  competition  between  foreign  industry  and  domestic  '"^f  PI' ,^  !\'^^J"Ve\^"„^^ 
an  exchange  of  labour  for  labour.  He  regards  the  protective  policy  of  the  1^  IrwoSfbe  but 
destructive  of  half  the  commerce  of  this  country,  comparing  what  it  »  f  "*>jj"* '^^^  f  Jf^  J^S 
for  this  policy  ;  and  yet  what  is  left  has  to  sustafn  the  government,  yieldiiw  »".  "^^-I'^VAr  "V* ' "! 
Sinefr^  the  beginning;  but  it  is  now  rapidly  verging  to.  extinction  for  Europe  will  not  and 
cannot,  purchase  the  export*  of  thU  country,  if  Us  productions  will  not  be  r«:e.ved  m  e^cfange^ 
While  tLs  steadily  advancing  the  suicidal  no  icy  of  destroying  «=°°''"«^=;'  ®'°°^ 
asked  to  suooort  a  navy,  the  only  use  for  which  is  the  protection  of  commerce.  Against  wnora, 
Sims  M?^Mac  Du^e.  "  is  a  na-y  required  to  defendour  Atlantic  commerce?  Against  pirates? 
STtforei™  power?  Igainst^Great  Britain ?-for  she  is  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
ri^ys  inv3^  opposition  against  w^teful  expenditure.     As  a  producer  of  the  great 

fltaofe  on  which  it  /commerce)  is  mainly  founded.  I  declare,  with  all  solemnity,  that  1  'egafa  tne 
Sr^  Tf  he  uS  Statei  as  it  has-been  constituted  tor  the  last  twenty  years,  as  "ore  to  be 
dreXl^than  all  the  powe«  of  Europe  combined,  and  all  the  pirates  that  ever  infested  the 

""'He  combats  a  doctrine,  promulgated  some  years  ago.  and  still  held  up  •«  ^7°"' /J  P^ 
tection  that  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  '  s  country  from  the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  foreign 
Sons  it  wL  first  broached  by  Mr.  J.  vj.  Adams,  when  president,  in  one  of  h.s  n,^^^  to 
PoZL  Now  what  is  the  fact  ?  The  tribute  is  paid  to  home  manufacturers,  not  to  foreigners. 
foMKtteroffeT  to  supply  their  goods  at  from  tw^enty  to  forty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the  home 
mnniifacturer  and  in  exchange  too,  for  the  productions  of  American  labour.  p    ^    „ 

"Twher-*  oSi^es  M  &  Duffie.  "you  have  prohibited  the  importation  of  manufactures 
from  E.i^pe.you  wiU  have  totally  destroyed  the  demand  for  six-seventlis  of  our  cotton,  rendering 

'^  "ff  ilac  dIX^I  object  was  to  restore  the  Compromise  Act,  and  his  bill  was  as  follows  :- 

ilc.  1  &  r^'cSS  "'e  Senate  and  House  o/Keprf».Uativesofihe  ^n^tedfa^'^f^menca 
in  Congrm  as^bkd.  That  so  much  of  the  existing  law  .mp.«.ng  duties  upon  [o^'S"  "°P«^'^ «» 
providS  that  duties  ad  valorem  on  certain  commodities  shall  be  assessed  ufmn  an  assurned 
wt»Mm«w   value,   be.  and  the  same  U  hereby,    repealed;  and  that  said  duties    be  hereatter 

assessed  on  the  true  value  of  such  commodities.  .       u-  u  »i...  o«i.«inir  A»iv  unon  anv 

Sec.  2.  And  be  il  further  enacted.  That  in  all  cases  in  which  the  existing  ""/"PO"^"^ 
.  -  .  /-__-ju.-  -— fH"  tl"rt"  "-r  — ntt'"!  "n  *W  vnlue  thereof,  such  duty  sliall  hereafter  be 
reduced  to  thirty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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trast,  he  divides  the  half  century  during  which  the  government  has  existed,  into  two 
periods  of  twenty-five  years  each ;  the  tariff  laws  of  the  first  period,  having  revenue  for 
the  object,  protection  being  the  incident ;  and  those  of  the  second  period,  having 
protection  for  the  object,  revenue  being  the  incident.  A  striking  difference  he  poinU 
out  in  these  two  systems  ;  first,  in  the  amount  of  duty  imposed,  and  next,  in  the  mode 
of  assessing  or  computing  it.  Before  the  late  war,  the  rate  of  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  was  always  moderate,  never  prohibitory,  and  uniformly  laid  on  with  a  view 
to  the  production  of  revenue.  Since  the  war,  duties  have  often  been  exorbitant  or  pro- 
hibitory, and  rendered  still  more  exorbitant  by  the  mode  of  computing  them  on  the 
assumption  of  fictitious  values. 

"  Duri.ig  the  first  of  these  periods,  harmony  and  happiness  prevailed  among  the 
industrial  classes  ;  the  career  of  labour,  in  all  its  branches,  was  progressively  prosperous; 
the  word  tariff  wm  never  heard  of;  the  incidental  protection  afforded  by  the  absolute 
wants  of  the  government,  was  quietly  and  silently  encouraging  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures as  fast  and  as  steadily  as  could  be  justified  by  the  wants  of  the  community; 
and  the  great  mass  of  the  people  was  in  the  happy  condition  of  Moli^re's  country  gentle- 
nrian,  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  lifetime  without  knowing  it  To  those  good  old 
timen,  Mr.  Benton  wished  to  return  ;  to  the  object  and  structure  of  those  good  old  laws, 
and  to  the  enjoyment  of  their  happy  consequences.  He  disapproves  of  the  horizontal 
prineyale  of  the  Compromise  Act,  and  is  not,  therefore  in  favour  of  recreating  that  law  ; 
he  avows  himself  in  favour  of  discriminating  between  articles  of  luxury  and  necessity, 
making  luxuries  pay  highest ;  he  is  for  discriminating  between  articles  made  at  home, 
and  those  not  made  at  home,  putting  the  highest  duties  on  the  foreign  rivals  of  our  own 
products  ;  but  he  insists  on  some  limitation,  in  effect,  that  no  duty,  whether  ad  valorem 
or  specific,  shall  exceed  30  or  to  33|-  per  cent.  This  discrimination  and  incidental  pro- 
tection he  had  always  advocated.  It  was  admitted  by  good  free  trade  authorities,  as  was 
proved  by  the  South  Carolina  legislative  report  of  1828,  by  the  Philadelphia  free  trade 
address  of  1831,  and  by  the  Virginia  democratic  address  of  1839.  In  a  word  he  was 
for  returning  to  the  system  which  had  worked  so  well  unterior  to  the  late  war,  when  the 
specific  duties  rarely  exceeded  a  fourth,  or  at  most  a  third  of  the  value,  and  when  the 
ad  valorem  duties  ranged  only  from  five  to  fifteen  per  cent.  The  specific  duty  of 
33^  per  cent  to  which  he  is  willing  to  go  for  protection,  is,  in  effect,  he  argues  fifty 
per  cent ;  for  the  expences  of  importation  being  7^  per  cent,  and  the  importing  mer- 
chants' profits  and  charges  12^  per  cent,  these  sums,  besides  the  SS^-  per  cent  duty,  have 
to  be  added  to  the  first  cost  abroad,  before  the  imported  article  can  come  into  our  market 
in  competition  with  the  home-made  article,  and  on  this  issue,  he  and  his  friends  are 
willing  to  go  to  trial  before  the  country. 

Sec.  3.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  Slstday  of  December  next,  all  duties 
upon  foreign  imports  shall  be  reduced  to  twenty-five  per  centum ;  and,  from  and  after  the  81st  of 
December,  1844,  to  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

It  was  defeated  by  the  following  re^jhitions,  introduced  by  Mr.  Evans : — 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  entitled  "  A  bill  to  revive  the  act  of  the  2d  of  Marcli,  1833,  usually 
called  the  Compromise  Act,  and  to  modify  the  existing  duties  upon  foreign  imports  in  conformity 
with  its  provisions,"  is  a  bill  for  raising  revenue  within  the  meaning  of  the  7th  section  of  tlie  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution,  and  cannot  therefore  originate  in  the  Senate  :  therefore 

Betolved,  That  it  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
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In  support  of  his  auertions,  with  regard  to  the  comparative  revenue  of  the  two  periods, 
Mr.  Benton  lubmitted  the  following  table* : — 

Table  I. — Low  Revenue  Duties,  from  1791  to  1808. 


r  B  A  R  B. 


1799 

irss 

I7M 
I79I 

iras 

1798 
I7S9 


Popolation. 


number. 
I,000fi00 


InooiuCa 


dolhra. 
4,308,473 
3,443,070 
4,M9,30a 
4,801,001 
^Ma,461 
6,867,987 
7,349,040 
7,106,061 
6,610,449 


YEARS. 


I«00 
1801, 
lb.**. 
180S, 
1804 
180S. 
1806 
1807. 
1808 


PcipolatiaD. 


nnnibcr. 
8,300,000 


dolteni. 

0,080,933 
10,730,778 
l«,438,138 
10,470,417 
11,008,808 
12,936.487 
16,667,098 
1^848,8M 
16,303,880 


Table  II. — High  Protective  Duties,  from  1817  to  1843. 


Y  R  A  R  s. 


nir. 

1818 
18  IB 
ISM 

nil 
un 

1883 
1834 
U3S. 
1830 
1837. 
1838 
1839 
1830. 


PopulBrion. 


number. 
9,000,800 


9,638,000 


13,866,000 


Inooae. 


dollan. 
36,383,348 
17,176,388 
30,383,608 
18,008,013 
13,004,447 
17,689,701 
19,088,433 
17,878,338 
30,098,713 
33,341,331 
19,713,383 
33,308,833 
33,681,908 
31,933,391 


YEARS. 


1831 
1833 
1833 
1834 
1838 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1838. 
1840 
1841 
1843 
1843. 


PepaUtion. 


number. 


17,000,000 
18,800,000 


Ineome. 


dolUn. 

34,334,441 

38,408,337 

31,488,788 

14,797,788 

13,488,111 

31,883,373 

36,338,N39 

13,318,130 

18,373,338 

20,860,430 

10,189,330 

18,789,173 

17,600,000 


Table  III. — Showing  what  ought  to  have  been  received  from  Customs,  under  the  Pro- 
tective System,  to  have  been  equal  to  the  Receipt  under  the  Revenue  System. 


YEARS. 


M17.. 

1818.. 

1819. 

1830. 

1831. 

1833 

1833. 

1834. 

1838. 

1836. 

1837. 

1838. 

1839. 

1830. 


Popniatinn. 


number. 

9,000,000 


9,638,000 


11,000,000 


13,860,000 


Actual  Re- 
ceiptf. 


dollara. 

36,383,348 

17,176,388 

80,383,608 

18,008,612 

13,004,447 

17,589,761 

10,088,433 

17,878,338 

30,096,713 

33,341,331 

19,713,383 

33,308,833 

22,681,968 

81,933,391 


Shouli*  bare 
been 


dollart. 
33,800,000 


34,000,000 
28,000,000 


37,000,000 


31,800,000 


YEARS. 


1831.. 
1833. 
1833. 
1834. 
1838. 
1836. 
1837. 
1838. 
1839. 
1840. 
1841. 
1843. 
1843. 


Population. 


number. 

18,000,000 

17,000,000 
18>l>b,000 


Aetntl  Re- 
oeipla. 


dnilan. 

34,224,441 

38,408,337 

31,488,783 

14,797,783 

13,488,111 

31,883,37* 

36,338,839 

13,318,139 

18,373,338 

30,600,439 

10.189,339 

18,789,173 

17,800,000 


Should  hare 
been 


dollan. 


37,M0,00O 


43,800,000 
43,000,000 

46,380,000 


The  third  table  shows  that  the  same  ratio  of  revenue  for  population  which  existed 
in  Mr.  Jefferson's  time,  would,  in  the  present  day,  yield  an  income  for  the  treasury  of 
46,250,000  dollars.  Mr.  Benton  says— 'These  tables  speak  a  language  which  cannot 
be  misunderstood,  and  they  place  in  the  strongest  contrast  the  working  of  the  two 
systems  during  the  two  periods ;  the  beauty  and  advantages  of  one,  and  the  deformities 
of  the  other,  standing  out  in  the  boldest  relief.  In  the  first  period,  amplitude  of  amount, 
steadiness  of  the  product  and  regularity  of  the  increase,  strike  everjr  beholder.  In  the 
second  period,  all  this  is  reversed  ;  confusion  and  madness  seem  to  reign  in  our  tr^-asury. 
Sometimes  millions  too  much— then  not  half  enough.  Sometimes  surpluses  to  be  dis- 
tributed—then deficits  to  be  supplied.     Giving  away  one  day— begging  or  borrowing 
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b«r8U„g  with  distension-nVwTollfpbrfromSep^^  '"»"«'"«  '"  *^«  """*— 

"Again,  after  quoting  Mr.  Jefferson's  last  annual  message  to  Concress    show.no-  th« 

but  the  regular  result  of  steady  reveZ^stic  rconomy  a„d  harS  Tot?'''  Z ^Tf' 
ferent  from  the  state  of  things  under  the  high  duUes"?  the  ore^nt  dJv f  *    iS?.*  a^'^ 
paying  above  30.000,000  dollar,  of  public  debt  ireight  veaJs  Te  hJt-  .     .^ 
30,000.000  dollar,  in  four  years ;  ins'tead  of  a  suljlusln  th'e  t   ^sujy.'  here  uTdefick' 
loans  and  taxes  are  the  order  of  the  dav  •  and    to  rrnwn  oil         u  m.      .      *  \ 

"With  regard  to  tlie  second  proposition,  that  of  the  superiority  of  low  duties  ovi.r 
KoS'.i;/!K*'"V°  '^'"  '^"'  "P"°  sericulture  and  c?mmer?erMrBenton  take" 
th!  ffir  Thl  ^''""/"'°  l"'«!;"l»  go  toge^er.  the  slate  of  the  one  being  an  index  to 
the  other.  The  exports  make  the  imports,  and  agriculture  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
He  coutrasu  the  export,  of  the  two  periods-tfaat  before  the  late  war,  and  tha  succeS-" 
iDg  the  war-with  »  vie*  of  ,ho„i„g  that,  in  consequence  of  the  high  Lty  mtem  Ikh 

SwiBg  toble,'?!'  '°''  *'"'y  'y"'""-     '"  "PP«^t  of  ^his,  he  adduces  the 


Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1791  to  1807. 

Y  K  A  R  S. 

Bxporti. 

Population. 

YEARS. 

Bxportf. 

Popolalion. 

1791 

1798 

IT9i 

1794 

1793 

1796 

1797 

dollan. 
19,013,041 

30,753,096 
36,109,571 
33,036,333 
47,080,4r» 
67,064,097 
56,830,306 
61,»«7,097 
78,66S,S3» 

DiiDiber, 

4,000,000 

... 

1800 

1801 

1808 

1803 

dollan. 
70,971,780 
94,113,983 
73,483,160 
33,800,033 
77,699,074 
93,366,031 
101.536,963 
108,343,150 
embargo. 

number. 
5.340,090 

1804 

1806 

1798 

1799 

1807 

1808 

7,000,000 

Table  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States,  from  1817  to  1843. 


YEARS. 


1817. 
1818.. 
1819. 
1830., 
1881.. 
1883., 
1833.. 
1834., 
1885., 
1836., 
1837., 
1838.. 


1830. 


B^poTte. 


Population. 


YEARS. 


dollar*. 

87,671,360 
93,281,133 
70,148,331 
69,681,669 
64,074,388 
73,160,381 
74,699,030 
73,886,697 
99,533,388 
77,393,333 
83,384,839 
72,364,680 
72,358,671 
73,840,508 


nan>b«r. 

0,000,000 

3,638,000 


1 2,866,000 


1831. 
1832., 
1833., 
1834., 
1835,, 
1836., 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 
1840.. 
1841., 
1843.. 
1843.. 


Exports. 


dollar*. 

81,310,383 
87,176,943 
00,140,433 
104,336,973 
121,093,577 
128,663,040 
117,419,373 
108,486,616 
121,023,416 
133,685,046 
181351,803 
104,691,334 


Population. 


number. 


17,000,000 
18,300,000 


"  Asthere  is,  in  making  out  tables  of  tiiis  kind,  an  apparent  intricacy  so  far  as  r^rrnr^. 
re.exoortat.ons  It  is  proper  to  give  Mr.  Benton's'expla^n^ation,  th      i„  SmpSnt  tffo 
periods,  ,t  makes  no  difference  whether  the  re-exports  are  included  or  not.     He  savs 
I  fully  understand  the  nature  of  our  neutral  position  durine  the  wars  of  th.French 
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Revohuion,  and  the  effect  which  that  neutrality  had  in  promoting  imports  for  re-exporta- 
lioii.  We  re-exporled  much  from  1791  to  '807,  and  have  re-exported  exactly  as  much 
from  1817  to  1844  !  Mexico,  South  America,  and  the  West  Indies,  have  opened  new 
markets  for  our  re-exportations;  and  it  is  a  fact,  proved  by  the  custom-house  returns  to 
be  the  same ;  520,000,000  dollars  are,  as  near  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  most  careful 
research,  the  amount  of  re-exportations  for  each  period  ;  so  that,  in  a  comparison  of  the 
foreign  trade  in  each  period,  they  may  either  be  both  omitted  or  both  included,  as  the 
speaker  pleases.  Finding  them  included  in  the  tables,  I  choose  to  use  them  in  that  way. 
The  table  of  revenue  has  already  settled  the  question  in  favour  of  the  large  amount  of 
foreign  goods  which  remained  in  the  country  for  consumption.  Duties  were  only  paid 
on  the  amount  so  remaining  ;  and  a  revenue  of  16,000,000  dollars,  or  17,000,000  dollars 
from  customs,  with  the  low  duties  then  paid,  show  that  the  importations  for  home  con- 
sumption were  greater  then  than  now.' 

"  Assuming  the  average  exports  of  the  present  day  to  be  100,000,000  dollars,  Mr. 
Benton  says,  lake  from  this  sum  the  article  of  cotton,  now  forming  two-thirds  of  our  ex- 
ports, and  contrast  the  balance  with  that  of  the  exports  of  1807,  when  cotton  formed  an 
inconsiderable  item,  and  an  immense  falling  off"  will  be  apparent  in  our  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Had  our  exports  not  been  checked  by  the  high  duty  system,  affect- 
ing imports,  and  had  they  been  allowed  to  increase,  in  the  ratio  of  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, to  that  increase  would  have  been  superadded  the  item  of  cotton;  so  that,  when 
all  this  is  considered,  Mr.  Benton  says,  'the  decline  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  foreign 
commerce  founded  upon  it,  becomes  appalling.  Leaving  out  cotton,  and  the  agricultural 
exports  are  less  now  than  they  were  in  1808.  They  then  amounted  to  48,000,i>00  dollars; 
they  only  amount  to  about  100,000,000  dollars  now,  of  which  cotton  is  near  two-thirds.' 
•«  In  relation  to  imports,  Mr.  Benton  says,  « After  this  exposition  of  our  export!  under 
the  protective  system,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  trouble  the  Senate  with  any  detailed  view 
of  our  imports  during  the  same  period.  They  are  obliged  to  partake  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, and  such  is  the  fact.  They  have  risen  as  high  as  190,000,000  dollars ;  they  have 
fallen  as  low  as  64,000,000  dollars ;  and  they  have  plunged  and  floundered  backwards 
•and  forwards  at  all  amounts  between  these  two  wide  eftremes.  They  are  now  at  about 
100,000,000  dollars,  which  is  less  than  they  were  at  thirty  years  ago." 

"  Mr.  Benton  next  proceeds  to  his  third  proposition— that  manufacturers  were  flourish- 
ing and  prosperous  before  the  late  war  ;  and  would,  under  the  old  system  of  duties  have  so 
continued.     To  show  their  standing  at  the  close  of  his  first  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
he  refers  to  the  census  of  1810;  in  which,  however,  he  states,  many  imperfectioiis  occur, 
which  induced  Congress  to  pass  a  joint  resolution  on  the  19th  of  March,  1812,  directing 
the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  Mr.Gallatin,  to  have  the  returns  digested  and  perfected. 
For  this  purpose  Mr.  Gallatin  employed  Mr.  Tench  Coxe,  of  Philadelphia,  an  eminent 
advocate  of  manufactures  and  a  writer  of  twenty-seven  yei'.s'  standing.     He  took  two 
years  to  verify  his  statements,  and  after  great  labour  and  care  presented  them,     l-rom 
his  report  Mr.  Benton  read  several  passages,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  manufact'jres 
of  the  United  States  in  1813,  with  a  population  of  8,000,000  amounted  '     '00,000,000 
dollars,  advancing  at  the  rate  of  twenty  per  cent  per  annum.     Here,  says  y,u.  BcritoD, 
'  are  two  striking  facts,  that  manufactures  had  been  advancing  at  the  rr  u.  o,  !  .^rt'  ■  p«r 
cent,  and  that  they  amounted  to  200,000,000  dollars  in  a  populati       ■■'■    :,00lvJ00. 
Population  was  only  advancing  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent  per  annum ;  foreign  com- 
merce was  only  increasing  at  a  moderate  rate  ;  agriculture  was  steadily  but  moderately 
advancing ;  but  manufactures  were  going  ahead  oi  ?'l  other  interests,  advancmg  twenty 
per  cent  per  annum,  before  protection  was  invented,  and  before  politicians  had  taken  it 
into  their  head    to  become  their  patrons.     Mr.  Coxe,  too,  in  his  report,  compares  the 
condition  of  vnar  •>,:  t  iiec  at  that  time,  with  their  condition  in  England  at  the  nearest 
approximate  pt;    >■  r"iini<?  in  which  its  population  was  at  the  same  standard;  ana '"^ 
result    i?,   th?'    Kn-rlMci  i^roper,  in   1787,  having    a   population    of  8,600,000,   had 
manufactures,    uficr  taking   500   years    to  bring  them    to  the  perfection  they    tlieii 
had    attained,  an.ouiiting  to  266,000,000  dollars.      Here   was  a  striking    fact,  that 
manufactures  of  the  United  Slates,  under  low  duties,  affording  but  incidental  prolectioii, 
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*-     "  TH{l"^^'^.  "-^  C*'""""^  "'"^  s/ea  J«(y  extending  this  valuable  hratich  (ih,  ,««„„  r„ , 
turxng)of  the  national  industry,  is  manifested  h,, its  very  earh,ZLn,^nn^l..t  """'"^«'-- 

^,',    ni!^  •^-  "*  *r^  ""'  '"''««''»«^  ««y  «.«A.na/^x;,e«.e  or  sacrifice  lo  aarZl 

ZJues'^tT'^O  •("T'P  consumers  of  our  pro,t^.cHonsand  manufactures  of  our 
supplies. j-X  jge  oO.  Such  are  the  principal  fact^  which  occur  to  recollection  at  this 
time  evincing  the  bejfitsto  owners  and  cultivators  of  the  soil,  fromtheTaZactu^^^^ 
which  have  arisen  unforced  in  the  United  States.  Their  principal  protectZTduZ 
«  mciden^l.  Those  duties  were  imposed  to  raise  the  nicessa^j  rienu  butoreX 
javoured  the  manufactures."— Pa^e  29,  Introduction.  out  greatly 

"  '  Such,'  exclaims  Mr.  Benton,  « were  the  causes  of  the  growth  of  manufacturen 

ZZL^'nll  P'"^/r  ;'f  °.'"/''^'"^^'^«^.  «"'^-'  '^«  k„owledgelfpomcia7^1^Zt 
out  any  aid  from  J ederal  legislation,  except  the  incidental  assistauc;  from  the  imposkion 
of  revenue  dut.es.  The.r  growth  was  natural-without  injury  to  commerce  or  aSJ 
ture-wahout  mjury  to  revenue;  and,  what  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  not  only  witiZ  a 

ZbaSnn  oT„T"'  °J: ^T l'^''"'""  ''1  ""^  ?"'  «'  '^'  '"•'««'  ^"t  with  the  aLo  u  e  ap' 
probation  of  all.      Mr.  Benton  then  dwells  upon  the  fact,  that  Mr.  Coxe,  looking  to  the 
future,  says  not  one  word  about  a  tariff;  the  word  tariff,  is  not  once  mentioned  in  his 
book.     He  speaks  only  of  a  safe,  cheap,  benevolent,  and  infallible  method  of  promotina 
manufacttireshy  the  diffusion  oj  skill,  multiplication  of  machinery,  adoption  o^f  new  iZ 
provements.  the  application  of  steam-power,  (he  education  of  the  operatives,  and  the 
cult  vation  of  good  feelings  m  every  part  of  the  union;  «  but  not  a  word,'  adds  Mr 
Benton,  'about  protective  duties  and  minimums— not  a  word  about  the  tariff' 
«f  iQ-JJ^       r°"  "*"*  adverts  to  the  present  condition  of  manufactures,  taking  the  census 
or  1840  for  reference.     He  adduces  the  statistics  of  products,  contrasted  with  the  capital 
invested  in  each  branch  of  manufactures,  with  a  view  of  showing  that  they  are  in  various 
instances  from   100  to  300  per  cent— enormously  beyond  the  yield  of  products  from 
capital  invested  in  agriculture  or  other  pursuits.     He  adverts  to  the  large  semi-annual 
dividends,  acknowledged  by  manufacturers  under  the  protective  system,  and  supposes 
these  are  not  half  the  reality,  if  the  reserved  surpluses  were  brought  to  light      He  ai-irues 
that  manufacturers  are  in  no  need  of  such  enormous  protection  as  the  act  of  1842  cives 
them  ;  and  that,  to  persist  longer  in  requiring  more  than  thirty  or  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent  for  a  maximum,  must  be  suicidai  to  themselves,  as  thsy  will  rouse  the  indiffm- 
tion  of  the  muss  of  the  people,  who  are  already  aware  that  they  i.ave  been  «most  magni- 
ficently humbugged  and  bamboozled.'     Under  the  good  old  system,  which  he  recommends 
a  return  to,  the  manufacturers  would  thrive  as  they  did  in  1810,  harmony  would  prevail 
and,  above  all  things,  stability  would  be  secured  to  them."  '  ' 

The  tariff  bill,  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  was  rejected, 
and  the  commercial  tariff  of  England  was  as  usual  urged  as  a  defence  of  the 
tariff  of  1842,  by  the  Committee  on  Manufactures.*     We  believe,  however,  that 

*  "  The  conmittee  (on  Manufactures,  1844)  see  nothing  in  the  policy  of  the  other  nations 
which  would  justify  us  m  adopting  the  delusive  theory  of  "free  trade,     l^.e  new  tariff  of  Grea 
Britain,  which  lu«  been  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  a  commercial  millennium,  is  highly  lestrictive 
in  Its  character.     It  contains  many  reductions  from  her  old  system,  but  most  of  them  are  of  but 
Wtje  practical  consequence  to  us.    Some  articles  which  were  formerly  prohibited  she  now  admits 
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sound  fiscal  and  commercial  views  will  prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  that  a 
liberal  commercial  system  will  be  established.  The  recent  report  (Dec,  1845) 
of  Mr.  Walker,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  (see  Finances  of  the  United  States), 
appears  in  support  of  this  belief.  The  greatest  minds  in  the  republic  have 
advocated  sound  commercial  principles :  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr.  Mac  DuflSe,  Mr. 
Woodburj',  Mr.  Mackay,  Mr.  Benton,  and  many  others  in  and  out  of  Co-igress  ; 
the  late  Mr.  Raguet,  and  several  able  writers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  many  of 
the  latter  writers  are  in  the  New  England  states.    The  freedom  of  commercial 

but  on  a  duty  so  nearly  prohibitory  that  they  carnot  be  imported,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
Another  large  cla&i  of  articles,  on  which  she  has  made  liberal  reductions,  consisU  of  raw  materials 
used  in  her  manufactures ;  and  such  reductions  render  her  policy  riore  protective.  On  manu- 
factured articles  her  duties  are  generally  low,  for  the  plain  reason  that  she  tears  no  competition 
on  such  fabrics.  But  when  she  comes  to  any  article  where  other  nations  are  in  advance  of  her, 
she  is  careful  to  impose  a  duty  sufficient  to  protect  her  own  interests.  Take  silk  for  example  j 
fearing  the  ccmpetition  of  France,  Italy,  &c.,  she  imposes  an  average  duty  of  about  thirty  per 
cent  on  imported  silk,  which  is  much  higher,  under  the  circumstances,  than  we  imppae  on  the 
same  article.  Our  duty  on  silks  will  average  about  thirty-three  per  cent,  being  nominally  three 
per  cent  higher  than  that  of  Great  Britain.  But  when  we  take  the  situation  of  the  two  nations 
into  view,  her  duty  will  be  found  to  be  much  higher  in  effect— much  more  protective  than  ours. 
Labour  and  capital,  the  two  great  elemente  which  go  into  all  manufactures,  are  nearly  as  cheap 
in  Great  Britain  as  on  the  continent ;  and  in  skill  she  may  be  considered  as  their  equal.  Under 
these  circumstances,  a  duty  of  thirty  per"  cent  is  a  high  d«ty.  But  with  us  the  case  is  certainly 
different.  Ourcapiul  cosU  one-third  more,  and  our  labour  nearly  three  times  as  much,  as  they 
would  in  France  or  Italy.  This,  to  «11  practical  purposes,  brings  our  duty  on  silks  down  to  one- 
half  the  rate  imposed  by  Great  Britain.  In  her  situation,  thirty  per  cent  would  be  as  protective 
as  sixty  would  be  in  ours.  England  has  the  advantage  of  us  in  the  cheapness  of  her  labour  and 
capital ;  and  as  she  is  compelled  to  impose  high  duties  in  certain  cases,  it  cannot  be  thought 
strange  that  we  find  it  necessary.  ^       ,  .         v  • 

"But  wKat  is  the  Axe  trade  that  England  tenders  to  us?  On  what  terms  does  she  rece;ve 
our  staples  ?  Why  she  imposes  the  following  rate  of  duties  upon  our  products :  Salted  beef, 
sixty  per  cent ;  bacon,  109  percent;  butter,  seventy  percent;  Indian  com,  averse  thirty-two 
per  cent ;  flour,  average  tliirty-two  per  cent ;  resin,  seventy-six  per  cent ;  spem?  oil,  thirty-three 
percent ;  sperm  candles,  thirty-three  percent ;  tobacco,  unmanufactured,  1000  percent  j  tobacco, 
manufactured,  1200  percent;  salted  pork,  thirty-three  percent;  soap,  200  per  cent  j  spinU, 
from  grain,  500  per  cent ;  spirits,  from  molasses,  1600  per  cent.  On  these  fourteen  articles  she 
imposes  an  average  duty  of  335  per  cent,  a  duty  vastly  greater  than  we  impose  upori  any  of  her 
fabrics.    It  is  idle,  therefore,  to  pretend  that  she  extends  to  us  any  thing  like  free  trade. 

"  Her  policy  is  also  seen  in  the  differential  duties  which  she  impotes.  While  Great  Britain 
imposes  a  duty  of  14s.  per  cwt  upon  bacon  imported  from  the  United  States,  she  admits  it  from 
her  own  provinces  on  a  duty  of  3s.  6d. ;  and  while  she  imposes  a  duly  of  16s.  per  barrel  upon  our 
beef,  she  admits  beef  from  her  provinces  on  a  duty  of  48.  On  sperm  oil,  from  our  fisheries,  she 
imposes  a  duty  of  15/.  per  tun,  on  oil  from  her  colonies  Is.  per  tun ;  on  our  nee  she  imposes  a 
duty  of  6s.  per  cwt.,  on  rice  from  her  provinces  6d.  per  cwt.  On  the  products  of  the  forest  this 
principle  is  still  more  strikingly  illustrated.  On  oars  from  the  United  States,  she  collects  a  duty 
of  thirty-six  dollars  per  120,  on  the  same  from  her  own  provinces  a  duty  of  ninety  cents :  on 
handspikes  from  the  United  States  nine  dollars  sixty  cents  per  120,  f.-cr..  her  provincM  twenty- 
four  cents;  on  firewood  from  the  United  States  two  dollars  forty  cento  per  216  cubic  feet,  from 
her  provinces  free.  These  articles  will  serve,  as  a  specimen,  to  illustrate  the  policy  ol  Oreat 
Britain  ;  and  '  .ley  show,  beyond  controversy,  that  the  first  object  of  her  tariff  is  to  sustain  her  own 

iidnstry  anu  promote  her  own  intereste.  „        „   ,  .      ■      .i       t,       i  ui 

"  The  committee,  then,  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  all  the  examination  they  have  been  able 
to  give  the  subject,  that  the  corn  trade  with  England  cannot  be  relied  upon  with  any  degree  of 
certainty.  The  sliding  scale,  wliicli  we  cannot  flatter  ourselves  will  be  removed,  gives  the  njrth  of 
Europe  a  decided  advantage  over  us.  When  there  is  an  improvement  in  the  English  market,  the 
news  can  be  conveyed  to  Hambura;,  &c.,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three  days,  and  a  supply  can  be 
forwarded  before  the  price  has  declined.  But  with  us  it  is  different  Even  by  the  steamers,  we  do 
not  iisimllv  receive  intelliaence  from  England  until  fifteen  to  twenty  days  after  date;  and  then  an 
entire  month  would  be  necessary  before  our  wiicai  or  flour  would  leucii  lUe  linglisli  marKet.     in 
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intercourse,  and  its  influence  on  morality  and  civiUsation,  has  never  been  more 
beautifully  and  forcibly  illustrated  than  in  the  writings  of  the  great  Chanviing  • 

There  are  no  bonding  warehouses  in  the  United  States,  and  this  circum- 
stance adds  to  the  ovhsr  restrictions  of  the  whole  fallacious  system  of  customs 
duties  and  regulations,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  exhibit  in  greater  detail 
than  may  have  been  necessary,  were  it  not  important  to  afford  such  information 
as  we  have  been  enabled  to  collect,  upon  a  question  so  interesting,  to  the  two 
greatest  commercial  ar.:l  maritime  states  in  the  world. 

If  there  be  one  course  of  policy,  more  than  another,  which  we  would  advocate 
—to  which  we  would  devote  our  labours,  in  order  to  aid  in  obtaining  the  only 
certain  guarantee  of  peace  and  of  friendship,  between  two  great  nations,  who,  in 
knguage  and  race,  are  one  people— that  course  of  policy  is  to  establish  the  least 
possible  restrictions  on  the  mterchange  of  the  commodities  of  the  one  country  in 
the  othar-upon  the  arrival  at,  remaining  in,  and  departure  from,  of  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  America,  in  every  British  port  and  place  in  the  universe— of  BritUh 
ships,  and  subjects,  in  every  port,  and  place,  within  the  American  regions. 

If  ever  the  history  of  the  world  presented  two  states  in  a  position,  and  con- 
dition, to  do  each  other  the  utmost  possible  good,  or  the  greatest  possible  evil- 
such  are  the  actual  positions,  and  actual  conditions,  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States.  These  constitute  subjects  of  serious  consideration  for  the 
governments,  and  for  the  people,  of  both  England  ani  America. 

Awful,  indeed,  would  be  the  consequence,  if  those  wild  or  foolish  politicians, 
who,  from  ignorance,  vanity,  ambition  or  with  more  dangerous  and  unprincipled 
designs,  would  involve  the  British  and  American  powers  in  the  certain  calamities 
of  war,  by  misguiding  the  people,  and  the  governments,  of  both  countries.  Civi- 
lisation in  America,  and  in  Europe, would,  for  the  time,  be  paralysed;  and,  not  only 
the  present  generation,  but  succeeding  generations,  would  suffer,  grievously,  by 
an  interruption  of  peace,  and  intercourse,  between  the  members  of  a  great  family  : 

1841,  there  were  sixty-eight  ships  laden  in  whole  or  in  part  witli  grain  from  the  United  States  to 
Oreat  Uritain  ;  and  tlie  average  length  of  the  voyages  was  thirty  days.  In  every  point  of  view  in 
which  we  oan  contemplate  this  subject,  we  discover  nothing  to  encourage  the  hope  that  we  may 
soon  tind  in  the  Lnghsh  marliet  a  demand  for  our  surplus  grain  at  remunerating  prices  " 

*  Tlie  exliortation  of  the  philanthropic  Channing,  contains  the  following  •^-autiful  passace. 
given  not  long  previous  to  his  death  :  "  Allow  me  to  say  a  word  to  the  merchants  of  our  country 
on  another  subje  ;t.  The  time  is  come  when  they  are  particularly  called  to  take  yet  more 
generous  views  of  their  vocation,  and  to  give  commerce  a  universality  as  yet  unknown,  lu  c 
to  the  justcr  principles,  which  are  gaining  ground  on  the  subject  offree  trade,  and  to  the  growing 
disposition  of  nations  to  promote  it.  Free  trade !  this  is  the  plain  duty  and  plain  interest  of  the 
liuman  race.  To  level  ail  barriers  to  free  .xchange ;  to  cut  up  the  system  of  restriction,  root 
and  branch  ;  to  open  every  port  on  earth  to  every  product ;  this  is  the  office  of  enlightened 
liumamty.  To  this  a  free  nation  should  especially  pledge  itself.  Freedom  of  the  seas ;  freedom 
of  harbours  ;  an  intercourse  of  nations,  free  as  the  winds ;  this  is  not  a  dream  of  philanthropists 
We  are  Landing  towards  it,  and  let  us  hasten  it.  Under  a  wiser  and  more  Christian  civilisation, 
we  shall  iook  back  on  our  present  restrictions  as  wc  do  on  the  swaddling-bonds  by  which,  in  darker 
tinu's,  the  .uimau  body  was  compressed." 
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who,  though  divided  as  to  their  governments,  are,  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  their 
respective  prejudices,  bound  together  as  one  people :  by  the  inseparable  union  of 
speaking  the  same  language;  of  being  educated  in  schools,  in  which  the  same 
lessons  are  taught,— and  trained  at  firesides,  where  the  mothers  instil  into  their 
children  the  same  virtues;  by  reading  the  same  literature  ;  by  studying  similar 
laws,— professing,  generally,  the  same  religion  ;  by  cherishing  th^  same  domestic 
associations ;  practising,  from  hereditary  and  common  usage,  the  same  manners  ; 
by  having,  until  a  very  late  period,  a  common  history :  in  short,  by  inheriting 
their  vices  and  virtues,  and  their  folly  and  wisdom  in  common. 

It  has  been  the  long,  and  serious,  contemplation  of  these  grave  circumstances, 
which  has  at  all  times,— while  in  America,— and  while  in  Europe,  urged,  and  does, 
and  will,  hereafter,  urge  us  to  advocate  and  promote  every  measure,  which  mate- 
rially, morally,  and  honourably,  can  strengthen  the  ties  that  will  bind  and 
maintain,  in  peaceful  harmony,  the  whole  British  Empire  and  the  United  States 
of  America. 


;;^j. 
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PROGRESS    OF  AMERICA. 


SUPPLEMENTS  TO  VOL.   L 


I.— DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

July  4,  1776. 

(From  the  Journals  of  Congress.) 

A  Declaratmi  by  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 

assembled. 
When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve 
the  political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  anong  the 
powers  of  the  earth,  tlie  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  na- 
ture's God  entitle  them,  a  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they 
should  declare  the  causes  wliich  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :— that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights ;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  ;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  insti- 
tuted among  men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  that  when- 
ever any  form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the 
people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  institute  new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on 
such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely 
to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Prudence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments  long 
established  should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and  accordingly  all  experi- 
ence hath  shown,  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suft'er  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than 
to  right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed.  But  wlien  a 
long  train  of  abuses  and  usurpations,  pursuing  inv.ariably  the  same  object,  evinces  a  design 
to  reduce  tliem  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  it  is  their  duty  to  throw  off  such 
government,  and  to  provide  new  guards  for  their  futme  security.  Such  has  been  the  pa- 
tient sufferance  of  these  colonies ;  and  sucli  is  now  the  necessity  which  constrains  them  to 
alter  their  former  systems  of  government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great 
Britain,  is  a  liistory  of  repeated  injuries  and  usm-pations,  all  having  in  direct  object  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  absolute  tyranny  over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted 
to  a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and  necessary  for  the  public 
good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate  and  pressing  importance, 
unless  suspended  in  tlieir  operation,  till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  sus- 
pended, he  has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.  He  has  refused  to  pass  other  laws 
for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of  people,  unless  those  peoi)le  would  relinquish  the 
right  of  representation  in  the  legislature  ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them,  and  formidable  to 
tyrants  only. 
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He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual,  uncomfortable,  and  distant 
from  the  depository  of  their  public  records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatigmng  them  mio 
compliance  with  his  measures.  _ 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  opposmg,  with  manly  tirmnesa, 
his  invasions  on  the  rights  of  the  people. 

He  has  refused,  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to  cause  others  to  be  elected ; 
whereby  the  legislative  powers,  incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large,  for  their  exercise  ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean  time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers 
of  invasion  from  without,  and  convulsions  within.  pi.  u 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these  states ;  for  that  purpose  oD- 
structing  the  laws  for  naturalisation  of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage 
their  migrations  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropriations  of  lands. 

He  lias  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refusing  his  assent  to  laws  tor 
establishing  judiciary  powers.  p    ,    •      ic  a 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  his  will  alone  for  the  tenure  of  theu:  offices,  and 
the  amount  and  payment  of  their  salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither  swarms  of  officers,  to  harass 
our  people,  and  eat  out  their  substance.  ,  ,  *    r 

He  has  kept  among  us,  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies,  without  the  consent  ot  our 

legislatures.  ,       ,  .  xi.     •  -i 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent  of,  and  superior  to,  the  civil  power. 
He  has  combined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  junsdiction  foreign  to  our  constitu- 
tions, and  unacknowledged  by  our  laws ;   giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended 
legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us  :  j         v  u 

For  protecting  them,  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for  any  murders  which 
they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of  these  states : 
For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world : 
For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 
For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by  jury  • 
For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended  offencos  : 
For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neighbouring  province,  establish- 
ing therein  an  arbitrary  government,  and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it 
at  once  an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  absolute  rule  into  these 

colonies:  ,     i,     ,  j     u    • 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valuable  laws,  and  altenng, 

fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  governments  :  .  ,     •  i 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  themselves  invested  with  power 
to  legislate  for  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever.  •  j         • 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of  his  protection,  and  waging 

war  against  us.  j    j    ^        j  iU 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our  towns,  and  destroyed  tne 

lives  of  our  people.  „  „     .  •  i  x    ^u 

He  is,  at  this  time,  transporting  large  armies  ot  foreign  mercenanes  to  complete  tne 
works  of  death,  desolation,  and  tyranny,  already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and 
perfidy,  scarcely  paralleled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  totally  unworthy  the  head  of  a 

civilised  nation.  _  ,      , .  .  i.     u 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow-citizens,  taken  captive  on  the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms 
against  their  country,  to  become  the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  brethren,  or  to  fall 
themselves  by  their  hands.  ,      .  •  .u 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavoured  to  bring  on  tfto 
inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  savages,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is 
an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for  redress  in  the  most  humble 
terms :  our  repeated  petitions  have  been  answered  only  hj  repeated  injury.     A  nrince. 
whose  character  is  thus  marked  by  every  act  which  may  dcimo  a  tyrant,  is  unfit  t 
ruler  of  a  free  people. 
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♦1,-i^r  ^*7  ^\^''  ^'^J^^  '°  attentions  to  our  British  brethren.  We  have  warned 
them  from  tune  to  time,  of  attempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction  over  us.  We  have  remmded  them  of  the  circumstances  of  our  emigration  and 
settlement  here.  We  have  appealed  to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we 
have  conjured  them  by  the  ties  of  om-  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these  usurpations  which 
would  mevitably  interrupt  our  connections  and  correspondence.  They,  too,  have  been  deaf 
to  the  voice  of  justice  and  of  consanguinity  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce  in  the  necessity 
which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold  them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in 
war ;  m  peace,  friends.  ' 

We,  therefore,  the  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  General  Contrress 
assembled  appealmg  to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  intentions, 
do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authcnty  of  the  good  people  of  these  colonies,  solemnly  pub- 
lish and  declare.  That  these  United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be.  Free  and  In- 
DEPENDENT  States;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and 
that  all  pohtical  connection  between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and  ought  to  be. 
totally  dissolved  ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent  states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy 
war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts  and 
things  which  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And  for  the  support  of  this  declaration, 
with  a  hrm  reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutuaUy  pledge  to  each 
other  our  hves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honour. 

JOHN  HANCOCK,  &c. 


II.— THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish  jus- 
tice, insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence,  promote  the  general 
welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  Hberty  to  ourselves  and  posterity,  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  constitution  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Article  I.— Section  1.  All  legislative  powers  herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall  consist  of  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

Section  H. — 1.  The  house  of  representatives  shall  be  composed  of  members  chosen  every 
second  year  by  the  people  of  the  several  states ;  and  the  electors  in  each  state  shall  have 
the  qualifications  requisite  for  electors  of  the  most  numerous  branch  of  the  state  legislature. 

2.  No  person  shall  be  a  representative  who  shall  not  have  attained  to  the  age  of  twenty - 
five  years  ;  and  been  seven  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when 
elected,  be  an  inhabitant  of  that  state  in  which  he  shall  be  chosen. 

3.  Representatives  and  direct  taxes,  shall  be  apportioned  among  the  several  states,  which 
may  be  included  within  this  union,  according  to  their  respective  numbers,  which  shall  be 
determined  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  free  persons,  including  those  bound  to  service 
for  a  term  of  years,  and,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed,  three-fifths  of  all  other  persons.  The 
actual  enumeration  shall  be  made  within  three  years  after  the  first  meeting  of  the  congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  within  every  subsequent  term  of  ten  years,  in  such  manner  as 
they  shall  by  law  direct.  The  number  of  representatives  shall  not  exceed  one  for  every 
thirty  thousand,  but  each  state  shall  have  at  least  one  representative;  and  until  such 
enumeration  shall  be  made,  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  shall  be  entitled  to  choose  three  ; 
Massachusetts,  eight ;  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  Plantations,  one  ;  Connecticut,  five ; 
New  York,  six  ;  New  Jersey,  four;  Pennsylvania,  eight ;  Delaware,  one  ;  Maryland,  six  ; 
Virginia,  ten  ;  North  Carolina,  five  ;  South  Carolina,  five  ;  and  Georgia,  three. 

4.  When  vacancies  happen  in  the  representation  from  any  state,  the  executive  autho- 
rity  thereof  shall  issue  writs  of  election  to  fill  such  vacancies. 

5.  The  House  of  Representatives  shall  choose  their  speaker  and  other  officers  j  and 
shall  have  the  sole  power  of  impeachment. 

Section  HI. — 1.  The  senate  of  the  United  States  shall  be  composed  of  two  senators  from 
each  state,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  six  years  ;  and  each  senator  shall  have  one 

2.  Immediately  after  they  shall  bo  assembled,  in  consequence  of  the  first  election,  they 
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may  make  temporary  appointments  until  the  next  meetmg  of  the  legislature,  wnicn      nu 

and  been  nine  years  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  shall  not,  when  elected. 

'-'TTLVtl:^^'^'S^vl^^^^  °^  *^«  senate,  but  shall 

''^lTh:1;nlTh:!l^il:^^^^^^^^^  and  also  a  president  Foten^P-,  m  the 

absence  onhetce!president,  or  when  he  slxall  exercise  the  office  of  president  of  the  Umted 

^*"  e!"  The  senate  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  tiy  all  impeachments  =  -J;«"J»^"^^^^^^^^^ 

currence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present.  removal  from 

7    Tnrlo-mpnt  in  cases  of  impeachment  shall  not  extend  turther  ttian  to  removal  nu 

„e„.,  ttj..,  iy^P^^^^.r^^'T^,  3  i*:,  "holding  elecUon.  fo,  »...««  .-d 

"ihTcon'^ss  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  -^--tmg  «hall  be 

tionfr/^own  m;mtt  and  a  majority  of  Lf  shall  ^^^itute  ^rum  to^d^^^^^^^^^^^ 
but  a  smaller  number  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day.  and  may  be  aurtionsed  to  compel  t.e 
attendance  of  absent  members,  in  such  manner  and  under  such  penalties  as  eacn  no 

"%!•  Each  house  may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceedings,  punish  its  members  for  dis- 

'™sS"vL^."Trf.en..or.  ..d  ,ep,««n,.f,ve,  »h»n  recci.e  .^"IC'sL'T 

■"r"  item's;  iTeiTtlve  «,  ^.g  .1»  t™,  !.rM  h.  ™  elecUd    le 

during  his  continuance  m  office.  .-.^.^nf^  :„  tliP  House  of  Rcpre- 

Section  VII.-1.  All  bills  for  raising  revenue  b|-"  «3^;;\ ''^^^^^^^^^^^ 

«pntativGS  •  but  the  Senate  may  i.rouose  or  concur  with  niiieudinent,^  ..s  on  our     .. 

f  Scry  bill  ^hich  shall  iL  passed  the  House  of  Reprcseutatives  and  the  senate, 
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shall,  before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  president  of  the  United  States  :  if  he 
approve,  he  shall  sign  it ;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  objections,  to  that  house 
in  which  It  shall  have  originated,  who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on  their  journal, 
and  proceed  to  reconsider  it.  If,  after  such  reconsideration,  two-thirds  of  that  house  shall 
agree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  shall  be  sent,  together  with  the  o\)jection8,  to  the  other  house,  by 
which  It  shall  hkewise  be  reconsidered,  and  if  approved  by  two-thirds  of  that  house,  it 
shall  become  a  law.  But  in  all  such  cases,  the  votes  of  both  houses  shall  be  determined 
by  yeas  and  nays  ;  and  the  names  of  the  persons  voting  for  and  against  the  bill,  shall  be 
entered  on  the  journal  of  each  house  respectively.  If  any  bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the 
president  within  ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have  been  presented  to  him, 
the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in  like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  congress  by  their 
adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in  which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law. 

3.  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (except  on  a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  the  president  of  the  United  States ;  and  before  the  same  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  him,  or  being  disapproved  by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the 
senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in 
the  case  of  a  bill. 

Section  VIII.  The  congress  shall  have  power — 

1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide 
for  the  common  defence  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States ;  but  all  duties,  imposts, 
and  excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States. 

2.  To  borrow  money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes. 

4.  To  establish  an  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  and  uniform  laws  on  the  subject  of 
bankruptcies  tliroughout  the  United  States. 

5.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and  fix  the  standard 
of  weights  and  measures. 

6.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  counterfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of 
the  United  States. 

7.  To  establish  post-offices  and  post-roads. 

8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts,  by  securing,  for  limited  times, 
to  authors  and  inventors  the  exclusive  right  to  their  respective  writings  and  discoveries. 

9.  To  constitute  tribunals  inferior  to  the  supreme  court. 

10.  To  define  and  punish  piracies  and  felonies  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offences 
against  the  law  of  nations. 

11.  To  declare  war,  grant  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal,  and  make  rules  concerning 
captures  on  land  and  water. 

12.  To  raise  and  support  armies;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to  that  use  shall  be 
for  a  longer  term  than  two  years. 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy. 

14.  To  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  the  land  and  naval  forces. 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  union,  suppress 
insurrection,  and  repel  invasions. 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining  the  militia,  and  for  governing 
such  part  of  them  as  may  be  employed  in  the  service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
states  respectively,  the  appointment  of  the  officers,  and  the  authority  of  training  the  militia 
according  to  the  discipline  prescribed  by  congress. 

17.  To  exercise  exclusive  legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  over  such  district  (not  ex- 
ceeding ten  miles  square)  as  may  by  cession  of  particular  states,  and  the  acceptance  of 
congress,  become  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  exercise  like 
authority  over  all  places  purchased  by  tlie  consent  of  the  legislature  of  the  state  in  which 
the  same  shall  be,  for  the  erection  of  torts,  magazines,  arsenals,  dock -yards,  and  other  need- 
ful buildings ; — And 

18.  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execution 
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'""rThVp'^'X^'of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unless  when  in 
cases  of  rebdlion  or  invasion  the  public  safety  may  «quire  it 

taporB,  .xporb,  .xcwt  "tat  7Lt.SmlMWa7y  my. ut.  o„  import,  or  .,- 

's  « t^rraif  ii-;stsCdVi; ,  id .,.  .«* ,...  .hii  u 
SToJuK?! j;;;.7w':'.t'ss;t"r  xrjiu,  i  jd. ..  in ...  i.. 

minoBtd^pr^  wainot.dmrtotd.Uy.        power  A.U  b.  mtedin  .  prendoot  of  th. 
^^"^sdlrKrriL-  H^irMoffl^^^^^^ 

log.tb.r  with  Ih.  .ic-pr««d.n»,  d.o..n  for  <1»  '■»• '•'J''  Hto  th.r»f  may  dir«t, 

'^i.  E»h  .ft.  .bJl  .ppoo.^  »  rif'nlZwof  .emtoSnd  W.«ent.tiT..towhi.b 

.  number  of  elector^  ~™1.  to  tb.  '""fe  »"»'«  "■  '^^  'rr.p«»nt.ti,.,  or  p.r»n 

th.  .ft.  maybe  entitled  m  the  "»!«"";  ,^"'5''sf!™'°4j[^Vtal«lM  '^■ 
holding  «.ofec.  of  trmt  or  profit  nndorth.  United  Suto,^^^^  ^ 

on  ,^ j''s..~s"gir.hi'':=r^obt;  iJ^rs  ^>  <^,^  .h.  .ni..d 

States.  ^  u  ^  ^u\,an  nr  A  citizen  of  the  United  States  at  the 

4.  No  person,  except  a  natural-bom  cituen  »[  f  J'*'^*"  ^^^^        ^f  president ;  neither 

inabUity  to  di.oh.rg.  th.  pow.rs  and  Jufe.  «'  *«  »'°  "f  "•  S,eTromo"al,  death,  resig- 

,i».pr.V'. »"  *r5Tb"Sdi'X";S±M»w»g«k.«  »ffi-  4 

°br^°LT'Sd£t!l*dl*:£".tu  ^  accoXgly,  until  th.  di»bihty  be  removed, 

"  Tn.'^^Sn^.wn'  '^  «"•".  -"'™  '■"  '■'*  ""'"• '  '^»'»>"°""°"'  *'■ 
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■hall  neither  be  increased  nor  diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall  have  been 
elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within  that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  them. 

7.  Before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  shall  take  the  followbg  oath  or 
affirmation : — "  I  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm)  that  T  will  fwthfully  execute  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  constitution  of  the  United  States." 

Section  II. — 1.  The  president  shall  be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  states  when  called  into  the  actual  service 
of  the  United  States ;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in  writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in 
each  of  the  executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  duties  of  their  re- 
spective offices,  and  he  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for  offences 
against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment. 

2.  He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make 
treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the  United 
Stat«s,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein  otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  shall  be  esta- 
blished by  law  :  but  the  congress  may  by  law  vest  the  appointment  of  such  inferior  officers, 
as  they  tnink  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  de- 
partments. 

3.  The  president  shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies,  that  may  happen  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate,  by  granting  commissions  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  their  next 
session. 

Section  III. — He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress  information  of  the  state  of 
the  Union,  and  recommend  to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge  necessary 
and  expedient;  he  may,  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or  either  of  them, 
and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  them  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think  proper;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,  and  shall 
commission  all  the  officers  of  the  United  States. 

Section  IV. — The  president,  vice-president,  and  all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  conviction  of,  treason,  bribery,  or 
other  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors. 

Art.  III. — Section  I. — The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  be  vested  in  one 
supreme  court,  and  in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  congress  may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain 
and  establish.  The  judges,  both  of  the  supreme  and  inferior  courts,  shall  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour,  and  shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  their  services,  a  compensation, 
which  shall  not  be  diminished  during  their  continuance  in  office. 

Section  II.~1.  The  judicial  power  shall  extend  to  all  cases,  in  law  and  equity,  arising 
under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  their  authority; — to  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers, 
and  consuls; — to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction;— to  controversies  to 
which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party; — to  controversies  between  two  or  more  states ; — 
between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state  ;  between  citizens  of  another  state  ;  between 
citizens  of  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state  claiming  lands  under  grants 
of  different  states,  and  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens, 
or  subjects. 

2.  In  all  cases  affecting  ambassadors,  other  public  ministers,  and  constils,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  a  party,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
other  cases  before  mentioned,  the  supreme  court  shall  have  appellate  jiuisdiction,  both  aa 
to  law  and  fact,  with  such  exceptions,  and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  congress  shall 
make. 

3.  The  trial  of  all  crimes,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  be  by  jury ;  and  such 
trial  shall  be  held  in  the  state  where  the  said  crimes  shall  have  been  committed  ;  but  when 
not  committed  within  any  state,  the  trial  shall  be  at  such  place  or  places  as  the  Congress 
may  by  law  have  directed. 
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the  same  overt  act,  or  on  confession  in  open  court.  .  ,  ^  ttewon,  but  no  attain- 

prorrf,  .ml  *«J^<«  ^'^.f^^  „t  .«*  .t.»  .US  be  «.U.l.d  to  Jl  pri.ilege.  «.d  .»■»"■ 

service  or  labour  may  be  due.  .j^shp,!  hv  the  conffress  into  tlus  Union,  but  no 

Section  III.-1.  New  states  may  ^«  ?4"\"^^^^^^^^  other  stete;  nor  any 

new  state  shall  be  formed  or  ^^^/ti^^f  "^„rt 'ta^  Vr  P^^^^^^      states,  without  the  con- 
state be  formed  by  the  junction  of  *^; JJ  "rj/^^^J  ^7f  the  congress. 

vened),  against  domestic  violence.  ^  j^^jl  ^^^^  jt  necessary, 

Air.  V.-The  -ng-«.  -Je-J"  ^^^^^^^^^^^^  application  of  the  legitos 

shall  propose  amendments  to  this  '-^"^Y  "  l  a  oonvention  for  proposing  amendments, 
of  twUirds  of  the  several  «t«J-  t^^^^ntL  ard  pu^ose«,  as  pU^f  tWs  Constitution, 
which,  in  either  case,  shall  be  ^"^  ^^  .**',f "^^fo  "^^^  ?he  several  states,  or  by  conventions 
when  ratified  by  the  l/S'^^f  "''^^ /^^X  Jj^^^^^^  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by 

in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  V»e  otner  m )  ^^^  jg^g 

the  congress;  P-vided  f ^.^ CttnTf^^^^^^^^^  «'?* 

Se;  S  trTot:r'^SiSconsent,shaUbe  deprived  of  its  equal  suffrage  m 

the  Senate.  *^   n.„l  »no-a«rements  entered  into,  before  the  adoption  of 

,„.™e  th.n,ot ,  .od  JUre.1...  ""t^Tttu^  »d  Ae  Jids«  ia  every  Bft.  .h.11  b. 

.t.t.  legWMur..,  'JJ;"  <'r"Twli  or  SSonT.«ppo«  tl,i.  Co„.til»tlo,i ,  but 
♦Vip  TTnit^  States.  ..  rtv-  -:„„  =t<it''=  oball  be  suflBcient  for 
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Done  in  convention  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  States  present,  the  17th  day  of 
September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1787,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  twelfth.     In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  subscribed  our  names. 

GEO.  WASHINGTON, 

President  and  Deputy  from  Virginia. 
&c.         &c.         &c, 

AMiiNDMENTS  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  ratified  according  to  the 
Provisions  of  the  Fifth  Article  of  the  foregoing  Constitution. 

Article  I. — Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  religion,  or 
prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  press  ; 
or  the  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to  petition  the  government  for  a  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

II.  A  well-regidated  militia  being  necessary  to  the  security  of  a  free  state,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shall  not  be  mfringed. 

III.  No  soldier  shall,  in  time  of  peace,  be  quartered  in  any  house,  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner,  nor  in  time  of  war,  but  in  a  manner  to  be  prescribed  by  law. 

IV.  The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and 
effects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants 
shall  issue,  but  upon  probable  cause  supported  by  oath  or  affirmation,  and  particularly 
describing  the  place  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 

V.  No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  indictment  of  a  grand  jury,  except  in  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  militia,  when  in  actual  service  in  time  of  war  or  public  danger  ;  nor 
shall  any  person  be  subject,  for  the  same  offence,  to  be  twice  put  in  jeopardy  of  life  or 
limb ;  nor  shall  be  compelled,  in  any  criminal  case,  to  be  a  witness  against  himself,  nor  be 
deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  process  of  law  ;  nor  shall  private  property 
be  taken  for  public  use,  without  just  compensation. 

VI.  In  all  criminal  prosecutions,  the  accused  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  a  speedy  and 
public  trial,  by  an  impartial  jury  of  the  state  and  district  wherein  the  crime  shall  have  beep 
committed,  which  district  shall  have  been  previously  ascertained  by  law,  and  to  be  informed 
of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  accusation ;  to  be  confronted  with  the  witnesses  against  him; 
to  have  compulsory  process  for  obtaining  witnesses  in  his  favour,  and  to  have  the  assistance 
of  counsel  for  his  defence. 

VII.  In  suits  at  common  law,  where  the  value  in  controversjr  shall  exceed  twenty 
dollars,  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  shall  be  preserved,  and  no  fact  tried  by  a  jury,  shall  be 
otherwise  re-examined  in  any  court  of  the  United  States,  than  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
common  law. 

VIII.  Excessive  bail  shall  not  be  required,  nor  excessive  fines  imposed,  nor  cruel  and 
unusual  punishments  inflicted. 

IX.  The  enumeration,  in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be  construed  to 
deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by  the  people. 

X.  The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited 
by  it  to  the  States,  are  resei-ved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.* 

XI.  The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  not  bo  construed  to  extend  to  any 
suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted  against  one  of  the  United  States  by  citizens 
of  another  state  ;  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of  any  foreign  statct 

XII.  The  electors  shall  meet  in  their  respective  states,  and  vote  by  ballot  for  president 
and  vice-president,  one  of  whom,  at  least,  shall  not  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  state  with 
themselves ;  they  shall  name  in  their  ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  president,  and  any  dis- 
tinct ballots  the  person  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  they  shall  make  distinct  lists  of  all 
persons  voted  for  as  president,  and  of  all  persons  voted  for  as  vice-president,  and  of  the 

*  The  first  ten  amendments  were  proposed  in  1789,  and  ratified  in  1791. 
f  The  eleventh  article  was  ratified  in  1798. 
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™.Wof  .ote.  for  each  w>.ch  Usts  tW  ^^^^^^^ 

.eat  of  the  government  of  the  Umtedbt^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  Representa- 

president  of  the  Senate  shall,  m  the  presence  o^  t  ^^^^^     ^^^      ^^^^  ^ 

fives,  open  all  the  certrfica  es,  and  the  votes  shaU  t.  e  ^^^      .^  ^^^^^   ^^^^ 

the   greatest  number  of  votes    f\J™*^^^^^^^  if  no  person  have  such 

be  a  majority  of  the  whole  '^^^^^^^  ?„V^£°'Ji'E   numbers,    not  exceeding    three, 
majority,'  then  from  the  nersons   havrng  the  h.g^iest  '^^^.^^^  «hall  choose  im- 

on  the  list  of  those  voted  for  as  president,  the  "ouse  oi       I  shall  be  taken 

Mediately,  by  baUot,  the  president  ^ut  m  hoosmg  the  F^-d- '^  ^^^  ^,.^  purpose  shall 
by  states,  representation  fr^'VacheUte  havrng  onj  J^      J  ^^^  ^  ^^        ^^^ 

consbt  of  a  men.ber  or  fe™^;?^fr°™^Xif[.e  House  of  Representatives  shall  not  choose 
states  shall  be  necessary  to  a  ^^Xho^eshal  devolve  upon  them,  before  the  4th  day  of 
a  president,  wWver  the  "S^*  "°^^^^^^^^  ^TLt  as  president,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
March  next  foUowmg,  then  ^^^f.JJ^f.  fJ^^Tl^^^  ihe  person  having  the  greatest 

death  or  other  constitutional  ^^^^^'l^  '^^  Te  Tee-president;  if  such  number  be  a  ma- 
number  of  votes  as  -^'TP'JlS^tin^^^^^^^  have  a  majority,  then  from 

jority  of  the  whole  number  of  electors  appo^nj^e"'  »    ^   j^  vice-president ;  a  quorum 

^li"      u  W  .ronouocin.  a  most  psrti.1  and  one-.ided  judgment,  if  w.  ..id 
..at  ;:"  ta  l-r:  t  TfS=t,  >„  h:,  go.e»n,en.,  and  .».*c  ,«.-V«<.o».. 
TJZZL  elective  »e«  W,  or  M»<  W  o/,o»«r  ,o  enforce  anrnpUc, 
,  TfZ  ,*.  hv,s  and  to  the  ajmmi,lralicn  o/jutice,  io  »ec,„«rg,  as  Wash- 
:„^tr  L  so  noV^^   4re-d  it,  to  liiert,  it.e,f,  forms  the  chief  inseennty,  ,n 
A  ,„  he  Droteclion  of  person  or  propeHy,  and  of  uncertainty,  as  to  the  eqasl 
regard  to  'h^P™''"  ■°  "f  L  ,.„,  i„  ,he  United  States.    Take  for  example,  the 
""'  C  or.rro    .  e  .  grsZre  of  Arkansas,  descending  from  his  chair, 
L  rts Ig  a  -  :f  the  memL,  and  assassinating  him  «ith  a  *««"»•-; 
L  Zr  of  the  house.    Vet  no  one  dared  to  punish  the  monster  for  his  cnme . 
^,!    ni  of  execuive  power  in  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  U<es,  ,.  more 

^s  maintained  by  the  great  American  jurists,  has  no  authorrtyt 

.  The.welfth™.ub,ti.».rf  in  180.,  for  a  cl..™  „pp-e-«ibet..»(2)»a(»)  i"  •!» 
'"  Y^  Ju*g"'?p>h»r'.  r.n,„k>,  hce.f.er,  on  the  C»».tit«.i.n  of  the  Uniud  S..t». 
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CONGRESS,  OR  LEGISLATURE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Legislature,  or  Congress,  of  the  United  States,  consists  of  two  chambers, 
a  Senate,  and  House  of  Representatives ;  and,  constitutionally,  must  assemble 
once  each  year ;  on  the  first  Monday  of  December ;  unless  otherwise  by  law 
appointed. 

The  House  op  Representatives. — Each  State  in  the  Union  elects  mem- 
bers to  represent  it  in  the  federal  congress  of  the  United  States.  The  suffrage  in  the 
election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  may  be  considered  universal : 
excepting  that  women,  minors,  and  slaves  have  no  votes. 

In  March,  1823,  an  act  of  congress  fixed  the  representatives  of  each  state  to 
one  member  for  every  40,000  inhabitants,  which  for  the  following  congress  re- 
turned 213  representatives  and  three  delegates. 

In  consequence  of  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  population,  it  was  found 
that,  according  to  this  rule,  the  number  of  representatives  would  become  too  nu> 
merous  to  form  a  central  debating  assembly  ;  especially  in  a  federal  government, 
in  which  each  state  had  its  particular  legislature. 

An  act  of  congress  was  accordingly  passed,  in  1832,  regulating  the  return  of 
representatives  to  one  for  every  47,700  persons,  computed  according  to  the  mode 
stated  in  the  constitution. 

The  present  or  28lh  congress  is  chosen  according  to  the  act  of  congress  of 
1842,  the  ratio  being  "  one  representative  for  every  70,680  persons  in  each  state, 
and  of  one  additional  representative  ior  each  state  having  a  fraction  greater  than 
one  moiety  of  the  said  ratio,  computed  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States.'*  The  law  of  1842  also  requires,  that  the  repre- 
sentatives of  each  state  "  shall  be  elected  by  districts  composed  of  a  contiguous 
territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of  representatives  to  which  each  state 
may  be  entitled,  no  one  district  electing  more  than  one  representative."  The  pre- 
sent number  is  223  representatives  and  3  delegates. 

According  to  the  law  of  1842,  and  the  scale  of  1832,  the  members  returned 
by  the  respective  states  were  as  follows  : — 


STATES. 

Member*. 

STATES. 

Meraben. 

STATES. 

Members. 

1R3'2 

1842 

1832 

1842 

1832 

1842 

Maine 

8 
S 
5 

12 
2 
6 

40 
8 

28 
1 

7 
4 
4 

10 
2 
4 

34 
6 

24 
1 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Norili  CiroUna 

8 
21 
13 
9 
9 
5 
2 

a 

1 

13 

6 

IS 

9 

11 

Kentucky 

13 
ID 
7 
3 
2 
1 

10 

N«w  Hampshire 

Vnrmont 

lihio 

Indiana 

10 
7 
5 

MuRsacUtiHsets 

Snuih  iliito 

Missouri 

Con  nenicut 

AlaliHina 

Michigan 

3 

New  York 

MissUsippi 

Total  representativei. . 

242 

223 

Delaware 

Tenneaaee 

. 
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CoMPABATiVE  View  of  the  Representation,  Area,  and  Productions  of  the  United.  States. 


NAMES  OF 
STATES. 


1-3 

*      CO 


Maine 

Ne«r  Hampshire 
MauachuMcU.. 
Rhode  Island... 

Connecticut 

Vermont 

New  York 

New  Jersey.... 
PennsylTania... 

Delaware 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mirsisgippi 

Louisiana 

Florida 

Arkanaa« 

North  Carolina. 

Tenessee 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Kentucky 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Indian* 

Illinoii 

Michigan 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 


Aggregate. 


S 

a 

9 

a 

3 

a 
a 
a 
a 

3 
3 

a 

a 
a 

a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

3 

a 

3 


8 
9 
13 

3 

a 

5 

40 
6 

as 

9 
9 
9 

a 

3 

"I 
13 
13 
8 
31 
13 

a 

19 
7 
3 
1 


a4a 


7 
4 

10 

a 

4 

4 

34 

9 

34 
1 

7 
8 
7 

4 
4 

I 

9 
U 

6 
15 
10 

6 
31 
10 

7 

3 


Popula- 
tion 1840. 


Area  in 

Acrea. 


333 


501,793 

^84,687 

737,090 

108,830 

309,797 

aai,498 

3,428,931 

373,306 

1,724,033 

78,083 

394,398 

691,392 

890,766 

373,651 

353,411 

94,477 

97,W4 

753,419 

8a0,210 

469,333 

1,339,797 

779,828 

383,702 

1,519,467 

685,866 

476,193 

313,267 

4.%1I2 

30,045 


AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTIONS  AND 
STOCK  IN  1840. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


17,068,056 


19,7a0,000 
9,440,060 
3,440,000 
960,000 
3,048,960 
«,a3«,e80 
30,080,000 
4,434,000 
29,440,000 
1,335,800 
19,251,300 
39,130,000 
29,440,000 
30,000,000 
30,860,000 
30,900,000 
35,a00,<)00 
28,032,000 
25,600,000 
7,008,000 
40,060,000 
29,930,000 
39,424,000 
25,000,000 
33,000,000 
38,084,000 
38,400,000 
35,000,000 
35,000,000 


bushels 
848,166 
433.134 
157,933 
3.098 
87,009 
495,800 
13,386,418 
774,203 
13,123,077 
315,165 
908,445 
1.801,130 
838,053 
195,626 
60 
30 
105,878 
1,960,835 
4,9  69,692 
3,345.783 
10,109,716 
4,808,153 
1,037,385 
16,975,661 
4,040  375 
3,3.')5,393 
3,357,108 
738 
11,062 


Indian 

Com. 


bushels. 
1,076,409 
1,396,114 
1,319,680 
171,517 
1, 4153,262 
3,223,684 
30,673,847 
3,083,524 
30,640,619 
927,409 
1,486,208 
1,610,080 
4,066,153 
068,624 
107,333 
13,839 
189,553 
3,193,941 
7,035,678 
3,934,21 1 
13,451,062 
7,155,974 
2,234,017 
14,393,103 
5,981,605 
4,988,048 
3,114,051 
216,384 
406,514 


Cotton.     Tobaeco. 


buihels, 

0.50,518 

1,162,573 

l,8l«,092 

1,450,4»8 

1,500,441 

1,119,678 

10,972,287 

4,461,975 

14,240,023 

3,088,559 

14,72-»,«09 

20,905,822 

20,947,6»4 

13,161,237 

9,933,913 

898,947 

4,486,632 

23,893,763 

44.986,188 

8,233,886 

34,537,391 

39,847,120 

17,332,.')24 

33,180,144 

38,159,187 

23,634,201 

3,377,639 

1,406,341 

379,354 


lbs. 


334 

61,7IO,a74 

163,392,396 

117.638,833 

193,101,187 

192,939,658 

12,110,553 

6,038,643 

91,696,190 

27,701,307 

5,637 

3,495,483 

661,456 

131,132 

180 
300,947 


lbs. 
30 
115 

64,916 
317 
471,697 
986 
744 
1,933 
339,611 
373 
93,1 1» 
163,844 
373,303 
83,374 
119  834 
79  374 
148,438 
16,772,359 
3l*,550,43a 
34,816,013 
79,347,000 
93,436,909 
0,067,913 
9,043,379 
1,820,306 
664,326 
1601 
8876 
113 


696,747,000    84,833,373  133,071,341  377,913,8791790,470.375  319,163,319 


Since  the  4th  of  March,  1807,  the  compensation  of  each  member  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives,  has  been  eight  dollars  a  day,  during  the  penod  of 
his  attendance  in  congress,  without  deduction  in  case  of  sickness  ;  and  eight  dol- 
lars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travelled,  on  the  usual  road,  in  going  to  and  returnmg 
from  the  seat  of  government.  The  compensation  of  the  president  of  the  Senate. 
pro  tempore,  and  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  is  sixteen  dol- 

lars  a  day.  ^  ,  „         ,    i-  r 

The  salaries  of  the  officers  are:-l  clerk  of  the  house,  3000  dollars;  1  chief 
under  clerk,  1800  dollars ;  10  clerks,  each  1500  dollars  ;  1  serjeant-at-arms,  1500 
dollars;  1  principal  door-keeper,  1500  dollars;  1  assistant  door-keeper  1450 
dollars;  1  postmaster,  1500  dollars;  1  messenger,  600  dollars j  1  librarian, 
1500 dollars;  2  assistant  librarians,  1150  dollars. 

The  privileges  and  powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives  are  prescribed  in 
the  constitution.     Election  of  members  to  the  House  of  Representatives  takes 

place  every  two  years. 

The  Senate.— The  Upper  House  of  Congress,  consists  of  forty-eight  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states;  each  sending  two.  They 
are  elected  for  six  years;  one-third  going  out  every  two  years.  The  pay  and 
allowances  to  the  members  and  president  are  the  same  as  to  those  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  vice-president  of  the  United  States  is  president,  ex- 
officio,  of  the  Senate. 
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The  salaries  of  the  oflBcers  arer-l  secretary,  3000  dollars:  1  chief  clerk 
1800  dollars;    5  clerks,  each  1500  dollars  ;    1  clerk,  1000  dollars;  1  serjeant-' 
at-arms  and  door-keeper,  1500  dollars  each  ;  1  assistant  door-keeper,  1450  dollars  • 

1  messenger,  700 dollars;  i  postmaster,  1500  dollars;  1  librarian,  1500  dollars'; 

2  assistant  librarians,  1150  dollars. 

The  President  of  the  United  STATES.-The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
United  States  is  elected  by  a  body  of  distinct  electors,  qualified  within  each 
state.*  Their  votes  are  sent  under  seal  to  congress  who  have  the  right  of  electing 
the  president,  if  the  candidate  have  not  more  than  half  the  whole  number  of 
votes  in  his  favour. 

The  powers  of  the  president,  during  his  administration  of  four  years,  are  very 
extensive.  See  them  stated,  as  well  as  the  privileges  and  rights  of  congress,  in 
the  constitution.  His  salary  is,  25,000  dollars,  or  5125/.;  that  of  the  vice- 
president,  5000  dollars,  or  1025/. 

The  powers  vested  by  the  constitution  in  the  central  government  extend  toal' 
negotiations  with  foreign  nations;  maintaining  and  organising  the  naval  and 
military  forces;  the  sole  regulation  of  foreign  trade ;  and  all  matters  connected 
with  the  general  revenue  and  finances. 

The  views  taken  by  the  federalists,  and  the  democrats,  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  have,  frequently,  been  greatly  opposed  to  each  other.  Of  the 
several  jurists  who  have  written  on  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  the 
authors  of  the  Federalists,  Judge  Story  and  Chief-justice  Kent  are  the  most  emi- 
nent. The  late  learned  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Upshur,  appears  to  us  to  have 
comprehended  that  celebrated  act  more  clearly  than  any  other  jurist. 

"A  work,'*  says  Mr.  Upshvu-.f  "  presenting  a  proper  analysis  and  correct  views  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  has  long  been  a  desideratum  with  the  public.  It  is  true 
that  the  last  fifteen  years  have  not  been  unfraitfiJ  in  commentaries  upon  that  instrument: 
such  commentaries,  however,  as  have,  for  the  must  part,  met  a  deserved  fate  in  immediate 
and  total  oblivion.  A  few  have  appeared,  however,  of  a  much  higher  order,  and  bearing 
the  stamp  of  talent,  learning,  and  research.  Among  these,  the  work  of  Judge  Story  and 
the  '  Commentaries'  of  Chief  Justice  Kent  hold  the  first  rank.  Both  these  works  are,  as 
it  is  natural  they  should  be,  strongly  tinctured  with  the  political  opinions  of  their  respective 
authors  ;  and  as  there  is  a  perfect  concurrence  between  them  in  this  respect,  their  joint 
authority  can  scarcely  fail  to  exert  a  strong  influence  upon  public  opinion. 

"  The  authority  of  grea*  names  is  of  such  imposing  weight,  that  mere  reason  and  argu- 
ment can  rarely  counterpoise  it  in  the  public  mind  ;  and  its  preponderance  is  not  easily 

*  See  the  2nd  article  of  tlie  constitution,  and  the  I'ith  article  of  the  Amendments. 

f  The  late  Judge  Upsliur,  a  short  time  before  his  lamentable  death,  sent  me  his  views  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  They  are  so  remarkable  that  I  consider  the  leading  parts, 
which  I  have  extracted,  as  absoliitoly  necessary  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  confederative  government,  and  as  elucidating  the  separate  constitutions  of 
the  several  states,  Tlic  late  Mr  Upshur  was  one  of  the  highest  legal  autliorities  in  tlie  Unitei 
States.  His  predecessor  in  the  office  of  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Legarfe,  was  also  a  profound  lawyer, 
and  my  personal  friend.  He  was  carried  off  suddenly  while  on  a  visit  to  13oston,  in  1842 ;  and 
Mr.  Upshur,  who  succeeded  him,  was  destroyed,  with  several  otliers,  in  1843,  by  the  bursting  of  a 
monstrous  cannon  on  board  a  steam  frigate.  A  more  pure-minded  statesman,  and  more  virtuous 
niun  ihuu  Mr.  Upsliur,  i  bviiuve  there  did  not  exist. 
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overcome,  except  by  adding  like  authority  to  the  weight  of  reason  and  argument,  in  the 
opposing  scale.  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late  for  this  suggestion  to  have  its  effect  upon 
those  to  whom  it  is  addressed,  ^  , 

« The  first  commentary  upon  the  constitution,  the  '  Federalist,    is  decidedly  the  best 
which  has  yet  appeared.     The  writers  of  that  book  were  actors  in  all  the  interesting  scenes 
of  the  period,  and  two  of  them  were  members  of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion.    Added  to  this,  their  extensive  information,  their  commanding  talents,  and  their  ex- 
perience in  great  public  affairs,  quaUfied  them,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  for  the  task  which  they 
undertook.     Nevertheless,  their  great  object  was  to  recommend  the  constitution  to  the 
people,  at  a  time  when  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  they  would  adopt  it  or  not ;  and 
hence  their  work,  although  it  contains  a  very  full  and  philosophical  analysis  of  the  subject, 
comes  to  us  as  a  mere  argument  in  support  of  a  favourite  measure,  and,  for  that  reason, 
does  not  always  command  our  entire  confidence.     Besides,  the  constitution  was  then  un- 
tried, and  its  true  rharacter,  which  is  to  be  learned  only  from  its  practical  operation,  could 
only  be  conjectur    ..     Much  has  been  developed  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  government, 
which  no  politician  of  that  day  could  either  have  foreseen  or  imagined.     New  questions 
have  arisen,  not  then  anticipated,  and  diSiculties  and  embarrassments,  wholly  unforeseen, 
have  sprung  from  new  events  in  the  relation  of  the  states  to  one  another,  and  to  the  gene- 
ral government.     Hence  the  '  Federalist'  cannot  be  relied  on  as  full  and  safe  authonty  m 
all  cases.     It  is,  indeed,  matter  of  just  surprise,  and  affording  the  strongest  proof  of  the 
profound  wisdom  and  far-seeing  sagacity  of  the  authors  of  that  work,  that  then-  views  of 
the  constitution  have  been  so  often  justified  in  the  course  of  its  practical  operation.     Still, 
however,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  '  Federalist'  is  defective  in  some  important  particu- 
lars, and  deficient  in  many  more.     The  constitution  is  much  better  understood  at  this  day 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  its  adoption.     This  is  not  true  of  the  great  principles  of  civil  and 
political  liberty,  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  that  instrument,  but  it  is  emphatically  true 
of  some  of  its  provisions,  which  were  considered  at  the  time  as  comparatively  unimportant, 
or  so  plain  as  not  to  be  misunderstood,  but  which  have  been  shown  by  subsequent  events, 
to  be  pregnant  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  to  exert  the  most  important  influence 
upon  the  whole  character  of  the  government.     Contemporary  expositions  of  the  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  although  they  should  be  received  as  authority  In  some  cases,  and  may  en- 
lighten our  judgments  in  most  others,  cannot  be  regarded  as  safe  guides,  by  the  expounder 
of  that  Instrument  at  this  day.     The  subject  demands  our  attention  now,  as  strongly  as  it 
did  before  the  *  Federalist'  was  written. 

"Judge  Story  fills  a  high  station  in  the  judiciary  of  the  United  States,  and  has  ac- 
quired a  character,  for  talents  and  learning,  which  ensures  respect  to  whatever  he  may 
pubHsh  under  his  own  name.  His  duty,  as  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  has  demanded 
of  him  fi-equent  investigations  of  the  nicest  questions  of  constitutional  law  ;  and  his  long 
Hervlce  in  that  capacity,  has  probably  brought  under  his  review,  every  provision  of  that 
instrument,  in  regard  to  which  any  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed.  Assisted,  as  he 
has  been  by  the  arguments  of  the  ablest  counsel,  and  by  the  joint  deliberations  of  the 
other  judges  of  the  court,  it  would  be,  Indeed,  wonderful,  if  he  should  liazard  Ins  well- 
earned  reputation  as  a  jurist,  upon  any  hasty  or  unweighed  opinion,  upon  subjects  so  grave 
and  Important.  He  has  also  been  an  attentive  observer  of  political  events,  and  although, 
by  no  means  obtrusive  in  politics,  has  yet  a  political  character,  scarcely  less  distinguished 
than  his  character  as  a  jurist.  To  all  these  claims  to  public  attention  and  respect,  may 
be  added  a  reputation  for  laborious  research,  and  for  calm  and  temperate  thinking. 

"  The  first  part  of  Judge  Story's  work  relates  to  a  subject  of  the  greatest  interest  to 
every  American,  and  well  worthy  the  study  of  philosophical  inquiries,  all  over  tlie  worid. 
There  is  not  within  the  whole  range  of  liistM-y,  an  event  more  important,  with  reference  to 
its  effects  upon  the  world  at  large,  than  the*  settlement  of  the  American  colonies.  It  did 
not  fall  witldn  the  plan  of  our  author  to  Inciuirc  very  extensively,  or  very  niiiiutely,  into 
the  mere  history  of  the  events,  which  distinguished  that  extraordinary  enterprise,  bo  lar 
as  the  first  settlers  may  be  regarded  as  actuated  by  avarice,  by  ambition,  or  by  any  other 
oftlie  usual  motives  of  the  adventurer,  their  deeds  lielong  to  the  province  of  the  historian 
alone.     We,  however,  must  Liaitcnipiate  iheni  iu  another  and  a  hightf  diaracter.     A  deep 
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and  solemn  feeling  of  religion  and  an  attachment  to,  and  an  understanding  of,  the  prin- 
ciples  of  ciyil  liberty,  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  suggested  to  mo?t  of 

^nZ      T    Z       •'>    "^  ^  •"''',  '^T/'   '^"'^  *'°""'^^"°  ""'^  institutions,  in  the  western 
world      To  this  spirit  we  are  maebted  for  all  that  is  free  and  liberal  in  om  present  politi- 

nlfnlT".  ^'^T^^'^"  ^-r'^  «f  ^«ry  great  interest,  and  altogether  worthy  Jf  the 
pohtical  histonan  to  trace  the  great  principles  of  our  institutions  back  to  their  sources. 
Their  origin  would  probably  be  discovered  at  a  period  much  more  remote  than  is  generally 
supposed  We  should  derive  from  such  a  review,  much  light  in  the  mterpretatir  of 
those  parts  of  our  systems,  as  to  which  we  have  no  precise  rules  in  the  language  of  our 
constitutions  of  government.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Judge  Story  did  not  take  this 
view  of  the  subject.  Although  not  strictly  required  by  the  plan  of  his  work,  it  was,  never- 
theless  altogether  consistent  with  it  ;  and  would  have  added  much  to  its  interest  v^th  the 
genera^  reader.  His  sources  of  historical  information  were  ample,  and  his  habits  and  the 
character  of  his  mind  fitted  him  well  for  such  an  investigation,  and  for  presenting  the  result 
in  an  analytic  and  philosophical  form.  He  has  chosen,  however,  to  confine  himself 
within  much  narrower  limits.  Yet,  even  within  those  Hmits,  he  has  brought  together  a 
variety  of  historical  facts  of  great  interest;  and  has  presented  them,  in  a  condensed  form, 
well  calculated  to  make  a  lasting  impression  upon  the  memory.  The  brief  sketch  which  he 
hasgiven  of  the  settlement  of  the  several  colonies,  and  of  the  charters  from  which  they  de- 
rived their  rights  and  powers  as  separate  governments,  contains  much  to  enable  us  to 
understand  fully  the  relation  which  tliey  bore  to  one  another,  and  to  the  mother  country, 
lais  IS  the  true  starting  point  in  the  investigation  of  those  vexed  questions  of  constitu- 
tional law,  which  have  so  long  divided  political  parties  in  the  United  States.  It  would  seem 
almost  impossible  that  any  two  opinions  could  exist  upon  the  subject ;  and  yet  the  historical 
tacts  upon  which  alone  all  parties  must  rely,  although  well  authenticated,  and  comparatively 
recent,  have  not  been  understood  by  all  men  alike.  Our  author  was  well  aware  of  the  im- 
Port^nce  of  settUng  this  question  at  the  threshold  of  his  work.  Many  of  the  powers 
which  have  been  claimed  for  the  federal  government,  by  the  political  party  to  which  he 
belongs,  depend  upon  a  denial  of  that  separate  existence,  and  separate  sovereignty  and  inde- 
pendence, whicli  the  opposing  party  has  unifor.nly  claimed  for  the  States. 

"  It  appears  to  be  a  favourite  object  with  the  author,  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his  work,  the  idea,  that  the  people  of  the  several 
colonies  were,  as  to  some  objects,  wliich  he  has  not  explained,  and,  to  some  extent,  which 
he  has  not  defined,  '  one  people.'  But  although  the  colonies  were  independent  of  each 
other  in  respect  to  their  domestic  concerns,  they  were  not  wholly  pUen  to  each  other.  On 
the  contrary,  they  were  fellow-subjects,  and  for  many  purposes  one  people.  Every  colonist 
had  a  right  to  inhabit,  if  he  pleased,  in  any  other  colony,  and  as  a  British  subject  he  was 
capable  of  inheriting  lands  by  descent  in  every  other  colony.  The  commercial  intercourse 
of  the  colonies,  too,  was  regulated  by  the  general  laws  of  the  British  empire,  and  could  not 
be  restrained  or  obstructed  by  colonial  legislation.  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Chief  Justice  Jay 
are  equally  just  and  striking  : — '  All  the  people  of  this  country  were  then  subjects  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  and  owed  allegiance  to  him,  and  all  the  civil  authority  then  existing 
or  exercised  here,  flowed  from  the  head  of  the  British  empire.  They  were,  in  a  strict  sense 
fellow-subjects,  and,  in  a  variety  of  respects,  one  people.  When  the  revolution  commenced 
the  patriots  did  not  assert  that  only  the  same  affinity  and  social  connexion  subsisted  between 
the  people  of  the  colonies  which  subsisted  betweenthe  people  of  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain, 
while  Roman  provinces,  to  wit,  only  that  affinity  and  social  connexion  which  results  from 
the  mere  circumstance  of  being  governed  by  the  same  prince.' 

"  The  historical  facts  stated  by  both  of  these  gentlemen  are  truly  stated,  but  it  is  surpris- 
ing that  It  did  not  occur  to  such  cool  reasoners,  that  every  one  of  them  is  the  result  of  the 
relation  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  not  the  result  of  the  relation 
between  the  colonics  themselves.  Every  British  subject,  whether  born  in  England  proper 
or  in  a  colony,  has  a  right  to  reside  anywhere  within  the  Britisli  realm,  and  this  by  the 
force  of  British  laws.  Such  is  the  right  of  every  Englishman  wherever  ho  may  be  found. 
As  to  the  riglit  of  tlic  colonist  to  inherit  lands  by  descent  in  any  other  colony  than  his  own, 
our  author  liiinsolf  informs  us,  that  it  belonged  to  him,  '  as  a  British  subject.'     That  right, 
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,  , .      „     . „      Rv  the  Dolicv  of  the  British  constitution  and 

indeed,  is  a  consequence  of  1"«  «"egmce.     f /^^  P™^^^^^^      y^y        to  any,  from  whom 

laws,  it  is  not  F^^f  *f  ^^^Vof  afleri^^^^^^^^  S  the  sa^e  -  all  the 

she  cannot  demand  all  the  duties  ot  «"«§;""';  .  .  .,°  correspondent  right  to  own 
colonies  as  it  is  in  England  proper ;  and  wher^^^^^^^^  g^^^^ 

and  inherit  the  soil  attaches.     The  right  ^o  reguiaxe  j.       j^     j^  hy  some  act  of 

colonies,  belongs,  of  course,  to  the  P^^ ^/^^^nt  fase.  OrScontrary,  Although  that 
her  own  ;  and  no  such  act  is  shown  in  *\«  P^.J^'^^oionies,  it  was  finally  yielded,  as 
right  was  resisted  for  a  time  by  some  of  ^^^  A™enc?n  c^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^ 

our  author  himself  informs  us  by  all  those  of  I^ew  ^^"^^^^"^^^  ^^^^  matters  of  legis- 
it  was  denied  by  any  other.    Indeed,  '^I'^^'^'T^^^'^^^^^^^^  up  to  the  very 

lation  which  concenied  the  -  «- ^e"  f^tol^^^^^^^^^  bui  t£s  was  upon 

eve  of  the  revolution.     It  is  true,  wie  iig»  Rritiqh  subiect  to  be  exempt  from 

a  wholly  different  principle ;  it  wa.  the  nght  J^^^  «;«ry  B"^'*  ^t^J^  from  thel  local 
taxation,  except  by  his  own  consent ;  and  j^^ec^^^^^^^^^  ^^^     ,„  tax  them 

situation,  could  not  be,  represented  J^  parlmment    the  ng  ^     .^(  ^f  ^he  mother 

was  denied,  upon  a  fundamental  P™Z  ,fr  ^^8  U«^  a  different%haracter,  and  it 
country  to  regulate  commerce    among  her  coiomes^o  j^         f  reconciliation 

never  wa^  denied  to  England  by  her  A™encan  colonies,  so  long  a  p       ^       ^^^ 

remained  to  them.     In  hke  ™-"f  ^Se^n-  tf  GrL^W^^^^^  owed  allegiance  to 

of  this  country  were  then  subjects  «f /^^f,  j^"".^;. '"'^^^^"ercised  here,  flowed  from  the 

him,'  and  that,  /all  the  ^-^  ^^^jXtlH^^^^^^^  -"^  '^- 

head  of  the  British  empire,  are  but  the  "S"al  inci^^^^^^  They  do,  indeed,  prove  a  unity 
by  no  means  pecv.liar  to  the  case  he  was  «~3-  ,  J  "^^I^t 'these,  taken  altogether, 
ELeen  all  the  colonies  and  the  mother  cou^itnj    and  show  that  these^  t  ^^ge^^^^ 

are,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  terms,  '  one  peoj^e  ^^^^^^i^^^.^essaril^  constitute  « on'e 
prove  that  two  or  more  parts  or  subdivisions,  ^^  ^«  ^'^J^^/;^'  two  or  more  geographical 
people.'     If  this  be  true  of  the  colonies,  •^^^^.'^Xi  yre^oJ^^^^^  applies  fs  strictly  to 

Lrions  of  England  proper  ;  ^^  ^^^  ^^//it^T^ay  l^^'  one  pile,'  or  '  a  nation 
this  case  83  to  that  of  the  colonies.     ^"J /^^J^XtTheir  pJople  are  '  sub  ects  of  the  King 

_    ,."  : -„J  fV>o  r'anadna.  are.  f 


people  oi  «»  "'"j"r7"   „j"""'^„.p  for  the  very  same  reason,  '  one  people  at  this  day. 
Indian  possessions,  and  the  Canadas,  are,  tor  ine  very  bu  ._    .^  f„  „„ii  oAttlpa  and 

«  The  aeneral  relation  between  colonies  and 


ery  Bame  iciiouii,     v/..«  f — I-  -  J      '  . 

unit;,  existed  between  the  American  colonies  '«  boun*^^^^^^         the  general  rule.     Judge 

ters,  or  some  pecu  iarity  ^^*»'«>^^,t  "atforthTflcts!^^^^  any  such  attempt  in  the 
Story  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  state  of  "^e  tactMo^  ^  .^^  ^ 

present  case.     The  congress  of  the  nine  i™' ™^^^^  crown  of  Great  Britain 

?765,  declare  that  ?!«  «t"'f  V  ""'•  Ifn  thTrea  m  Tnd  aU  due  subordination  to  that 
that  is  owing  from  hr^^-'Tnf  ^CaTS^n'     'Th^^^^^^  are  entitled  to  all 

august  body,  the  Parlmment  of  ^'«a*  f  "*?^"-  ,  .  nZral-born  subjects  within  the  King- 
the^nherent  rights  and  hbert.es  of  ^^^  J**^^  ^^X^S  fo^^^^^^^  of  the  right  of  the 
dom  of  Great  Britam.'     We  have  ^^^^"^  f"  r-^Xo^^^^^^^        of  the  colonists  to  inhabit 

'="'^^^.  peat  effort  ot  A.  «u  Aor,  .l,-.o„B!."»t  1"  -«"  »»*  .",^°  •'SfoAliuS 

.tat  the  e,™tit.tio„  or  th.  United  >*<-<^-'«-^y'-^Z\:L  ZTiXoL  word. 
States,*  as  contra-'listniguished  tromthv  i*"iH^  «.  -^^  
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that  It  13  a  consolidated,  and  not  a  federative  system.  His  construction  of  every  contested 
tederal  power,  depends  mainly  upon  this  distinction  ;  and  hence  the  necessity  of  estabhshins 
a  oneness  among  the  people  of  the  several  colonies,  prior  to  the  revolution. 

"In  order  to  constitute  ;one  people,'  in  a  political  sense,  of  the  inhabitants  of  different 
countries,  something  more  is  necessary  than  that  they  should  owe  a  common  allegiance 
to  a  common  sovereign.     Neither  is  it  sufficient  that  in  some  particulars  they  are  bound 

on 
and 

the  term  people,  as  here  used,  we  do  not  mean  merely  a  numLr  of'prrsons?'*"we  mean 
by  It  a  political  corporation,  the  members  of  which  owe  a  common  allegiance  to  a  com- 
mon sovereignty,  and  do  not  owe  any  allegiance  which  is  no«  common;  who  are  bound 
by  no  laws  except  such  as  that  sovereignty  may  prescribe ;  who  owe  to  one  another 
reciproca,!  obligations ;  who  possess  common  political  interests;  who  are  liable  to  com- 
mon political  duties;  and  who  can  exert  no  sovereign  power  except  in  the  name  of  the 
whole.  Any  thing  short  of  this  would  be  an  imperfect  deBnition  of  that  political  cor- 
poration which  we  call  a  people. 

Tested  by  this  definition,  the  people  of  the  American  colonies  were,  in  no  conceiv- 
able sense,  « one  people.'  They  owed,  indeed,  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  as  the  head 
of  each  colonial  government,  and  as  forming  a  part  thereof,  but  this  dlegiance  was 
exclusive  in  each  colony  to  its  own  government,  and  consequently  to  the  king  as  the  head 
thereof,  and  was  not  a  common  allegiance  of  the  people  of  all  the  colonies,  to  a  common 
head.*  1  hese  colonial  governments  were  clothed  with  the  sovereign  power  of  making  laws, 
and  of  enforcing  obedience  to  them,  from  their  own  people.  The  people  of  one  colony 
owed  no  allegiance  to  the  government  of  any  other  colony,  and  were  not'boundby  its  laws. 
The  colonies  had  no  common  legislature,  no  common  treasury,  no  common  military  power, 
no  common  judicatory.  The  people  of  one  colony  were  not  liable  to  pay  taxes  to  any  other 
colony,  nor  to  bear  arms  in  its  defence  ;  they  had  no  right  to  vote  in  its  elections ;  no  in- 
fluence nor  control  in  its  municipal  government,  no  interest  in  its  municipal  institutions. 
There  was  no  prescribed  form  by  which  the  colonies  could  act  togethjer,  for  any  purpose 
whatever  ;  they  were  not  known  as  'one  people'  in  any  one  function  of  government,  al- 
though they  were  all,  alike,  dependencies  of  the  British  crown,  yet,  even  in  the  action  of 
the  parent  country  in  regard  to  them,  they  were  recognised  as  separate  and  distinct.  They 
were  established  at  different  times,  and  each  under  an  authority  from  the  crown  which 
applied  to  itself  alone.  They  were  not  even  alike  in  their  organisation.  Some  were  pro- 
vincial, some  were  proprietary,  and  some  charter  governments.  Each  derived  its  form  of 
government  from  the  particular  instrument  establishing  it,  or  from  assumptions  of  power 
acquiesced  in  by  the  crown,  without  any  connexion  with,  or  relation  to,  any  other.  They 
stood  upon  the  same  footing,  in  every  respect,  with  other  British  colonies,  with  nothing  to 
distinguish  their  relation  either  to  the  parent  country  or  to  one  another.  The  charter  of 
any  one  of  them  might  have  been  destroyed,  without  in  any  manner  affecting  the  rest.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  charters  of  nearly  all  of  them  were  altered  from  time  to  time,  and  the 
whole  character  of  their  governments  changed.  These  changes  were  made  in  each  colony 
for  itself  alone,  sometimes  by  its  own  action,  sometimes  by  the  power  and  authority  of  the 
crown ;  but  never  by  the  joint  agency  of  any  other  colony,  and  never  with  reference  to 
the  wishes  or  demands  of  any  other  colony.  Thus  they  were  separate  and  distinct  in  their 
creation,  separate  and  distinct  in  the  forms  of  their  governments,  separate  and  distinct  in 
the  modifications  of  their  government,  which  were  made  from  time  to  time,  separate  and 
distinct  in  political  functions,  in  political  rights,  and  in  politijal  duties. 

"  The  provincial  government  of  Virginia  was  the  first  established.  The  people  of  Vir- 
ginia owed  allegiance  to  the  British  king,  as  the  head  of  their  own  local  goveininent.  The 
authority  of  that  govemnieut  was  confined  within  certain  geographical  limits  known  as 

*  The  resohitions  of  Vircinia,  in  1796,  show  that  fhe  considered  herself  merely  as  an  append- 
age of  the  IJritish  Crown  ;  tliat  her  legislature  was  aL,  ?  authorised  to  tax  lier ;  and  that  she  had 
a  right  to  call  on  her  king,  who  was  also  King  of  England,  to  protect  her  against  the  usurpations 
ni'tUi^  !*.riti-li  parlia'nt'ut- 
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people.'    When  the  colony  of 


Lnt  of  heroin,  Pennsylvania  a  government  of  her  o^^^^^^^^^^^  g^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

of  her  own.  The  people  of  Pennsylvania  P^  •!  °^*  J.  "J^„£t .'' "hey  could  not  owe  the 
three  governments;  because  those  \7«  "I^S^^*  ^*E  ^iS  stand  in^^^^^^^  relations  to 
duties  of  citizenship  to  all  of  them  ahke,  because  *e^  '"^f^^^^*^^^^^^^^^  over  the 

one  another.     Either  then  the  government  of  Virginin  ^hich  ongi       .  ^^^ 

whole  territory,  continued  to  be  supreme  therein,  (  ^-  " iJ^ ^overm..ent.  Every  one 
British  Crown',)  or  else  it.  supremacy  -J y^^^*^-^;:  '\     TtlTZ  government^  the 

-^itr£^x=if£S:t=i:fr 

refused  to  unite  in  the  declaration  of  independence  ^^^^^^^ 

to  the  others  ?     Not  having  disclaimed  is  ^Uepance    o  the  Britisl^cra^^^^^ 

have  continued  to  be  a  British  colony,  subject  to  the  auaionty  ^f^J^^J^^^'^J,  ,,ith 

respects  as  before.     Could  the  other  co  omes  '^'^vf  "f  f"^,""™^^"^^^  the 'one 

the'm  in  their  revolutionary  purposes,  onj^^g^o^^^^^^^^^^^^^  or  dreamed 

people'  known  as  the  people  of  the  colonies  ?     ^"/"^^/'f  tV:  k„own  history  of  the  time. 

of,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  contended  for  now,  in  the  face  of  *J™7^2\^     ^ther  part 

S:.ch  recusant  colony  would  have  stood  P^.^.f/Z^^J^J,;]^;,^'^^^^^^^^^^  have  considered  its 

of  the  British  empire.     The  colonies  ^^ich  ^'^'^.'^'^f  "['^'JJ^'J' u^^as  traitors,  or  as  dis- 
people as  enemies,  but  would  not  have  ^ad  a  nght  to  trea^^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

'obedient  citizens  resisting  the.r  ^^'^T'y-J^^^J^^^^^  there  was  no  right 

-SL'^ToL^^^^^^^^^  — ^  *°  ^^^^-^- 

^""A^isTuTrpiS  that  the  people  of  the  colonies  -re  not^one  people' as  to  any 
purpose  involving  allegiance  on  the  one  hand  or  P'-^tf'Xerttettr  'n  congress,  or  con- 

grievances.     On  the  contrary    the  subsequent  ^^^^f  °J    '^^^^''J.^ssary  that^the 
Sew  and  just  causes  of  complaint ;  so  that,  in  1774    it  was  deemed^c^^     J  ^^^ 

colonies  should  again  meet  together,  in  order  to  '^-^  *^Xe  co  ™^^^^^  met  in  Car- 

^.'TJrf^l^:;^:^^^  T:oLted^of  dV-.^- ^ew 


Virgima.  mi"si^t\,  C»ro.U».     North  C.™li,,.  »...«.  KXil-.tt  iu.  "pr. 


point  of  fact,  the  eon 
for  this  reason  it  was 


trress  was  a  flrhkerative  a 


not  deemed  important,   or,  at  least,  not  indispen 


and  nothing  more 


sable,  that  ail  the 
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colonies  should  be  represented,  since  the  resolutions  of  congress  had  no  obli«itory  force 
whatever.  It  was  appointed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  general 
condition  of  the  colonies  and  of  devising  and  recommending  proper  measures  for  the 
security  of  their  rights  and  interests.  For  these  objects  no  precise  powers  and  instructions 
were  necessary,  and  beyond  them  none  were  given.  Neither  does  it  appear  that  any  pre- 
cise time  was  assigned  for  the  duration  of  congress.  The  duty  with  which  it  was  chareed 
was  extremely  simple  ;  and  it  was  taken  for  granted  that  it  would  dissolve  itself  as  soon  as 
that  duty  was  performed. 

"  Speaking  of  the  congress  of  1774,  MarshaU  says :  '  The  members  of  this  congress 
y^^n  generally  elected  by  the  authority  of  the  coloniJ  legislatures,  but,  msome  instances, 
a  ditterent  system  had  been  pursued.  In  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  the  elections  were 
made  by  committees,  chosen  in  the  several  counties  for  that  particular  purpose :  and  in  New 
York,  where  the  royal  party  was  very  strong,  and  where  it  is  probable  that  no  legislative 
act,  authorising  an  election  of  members  to  represent  that  colony  in  congress  could  have 
been  obtained,  the  people  themselves  assembled  in  those  places,  where  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition to  the  claims  of  parliament  prevailed,  and  elected  deputies,  who  were  very  readily 
received  into  congress.'  Here  the  general  rule  is  stated  to  bo,  that  the  deputies  were 
elected  by  the  '  colonial  legislatures ;'  and  the  instances  in  which  the  people  acted,  'di- 
rectljr  in  their  primary,  sovereign  capacity,'  without  the  intervention  of  the  ordinary 
tunctionanes  of  government,  are  given  as  exceptions. 

"  As  to  New  York,  neither  her  people  nor  her  government,  had  so  far  lost  their  attach- 
ment to  the  mother  country,  as  to  concur  in  any  measure  of  opposition,  until  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  in  April,  1775;  and  the  only  representatives  which  New  York  had 
m  the  congress  of  1774,  were  those  of  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  her  people.  It  is 
well  known,  and,  indeed  the  author  himself  so  informs  us,  that  the  members  of  the  con- 
fess of  1775,  were  elected  substantially,  as  were  those  of  the  preceding  congress  ;  so  that 
there  were  very  few  of  the  colonies,  in  which  the  people  performed  that  act  in  their  '  pri- 
mary sovereign  capacity,'  without  the  intervention  of  their  constituted  authorities.  It  is  of 
little  consequence,  however,  to  the  present  inquiry,  whether  the  deputies  were  chosen 
by  the  colonial  legislatures,  as  was  done  in  most  of  the  colonies,  or  by  conventions,  as  was 
done  in  Georgia,  and  some  others ;  or  by  committees  appointed  for  the  purpose,  as  was 
done  in  one  or  two  instances  ;  or  by  the  people  in  primary  assemblies,  as  was  done  in  part 
ot  New  York.  The  circumstances  under  which  the  congresses  of  1774  and  1775,  were 
called  into  existence,  precluded  the  possibility  of  any  precise  limitations  of  their  powers, 
even  if  it  had  been  designed  to  clothe  them  with  the  functions  of  government.  The 
colonies  were  suffering  under  common  oppressions,  and  were  threatened  with  common 
dangers  from  the  mother  country.  The  great  object  which  they  had  in  view,  was  to 
produce  that  concert  of  action  among  themselves  which  would  best  enable  them  to  resist 
their  common  enemy,  and  best  secure  the  safety  and  liberties  of  alL  Great  confidence 
must  necessarily  be  reposed  in  public  rulers,  under  circumstances  of  this  sort. 

"  Many  of  those  powers  which,  for  greater  convenience,  were  entrusted  exclusively  to 
congress,  could  not  be  effectually  exerted,  except  by  the  aid  of  the  state  authorities. 
The  troops  required  by  congress,  were  raised  by  the  states,  and  the  commissions  of  their 
officers  were  countersigned  by  the  governors  of  the  states.  Congress  were  allowed  to  issue 
bills  of  credit,  but  they  could  not  make  them  a  legal  tender,  nor  punish  the  counterfeiter  of 
them.  Neither  could  they  bind  the  states  to  redeem  them,  nor  raise,  by  their  own  autho- 
nty,  the  necessary  funds  for  that  purpose.  Congress  received  ambassadors  and  other 
public  ministers,  yet  they  had  no  power  to  extend  to  them  that  protection,  which  they 
receive  from  the  government  of  every  sovereign  nation. 

"  Thus  it  appears  that,  in  the  important  functions  of  raising  an  army,  of  providing  a 


B  emciency  to  tne  co-operation  ana  aiQ  ot  tne  state  governments,  congress 
had  no  power  to  coerce  these  governments,  nor  could  it  exercise  any  direct  authority  over 
their  individual  citizens. 

"  Although  the  powers  actually  assumed  and  exercised  by  congress,  were  certainly  very 
great,  they  were  not  always  acquiesced  in,  or  allowed  by  the  states.     Thus,  the  power  to 
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Hv  an  embavffo,  was  earnestly  desired  by  them,  but  was  denied  by  the  states  -^^jj^^^ 
'ZZ^:^!ri  to  indicate  J.at  many  o'f  their  powers  -- -^^^^  ™XJy'  etetXw 

fi;trd=dt:;r^^^^^^ 

who  miffht  act  in  obedience  to  the  resolutions  of  that  body.  l.istorv  of 

who jmgm  ac^^       extract  from  the  journals  of  the  convention,  contauang  the  lustory  ot 

this  interesting  event,  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  to  ^^X^^^^^'j^'^^'the  order  of  the 
»  .  Wednesday  May  15th,  1776.-The  conventxon  f^;;-«^^^^^^  ^^.^ime  spent 
day,  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  on  the  f^^f^^^'^'^^Zl.rtl^t  the  committee  U, 
therein,  Mr.  President  resumed  the  ^^^^^'/^'^.M^l^^^JS/Krcolo^^^  and  had  come  to 
according  to  order,  had  under  their  consideration  the  state  «*  f  ^  J^'  ^^^^  delivered  in 
the  following  resolutions  thereupon  ;  which  I'^/^f^.^^^'' J^^^^^^t^l'^^^^^^^  one 

at  the  clerk's  table,  where  the  same  were  again  twice  read,  and  unammousiy  agreea     , 
hundred  and  twelve  members  being  present  ^^^^  j^^„^ 

«  'Forasmuch  as  all  the  endeavours  of  the  ""**«** ^°^„°'p'. J-     .^  restore  peace  and 
sentations  and  petitions  to  the  king  and  parliamen   of  Great  BrUa.n     J  -*«-  P« 
security  to  America  under  the  British  governmewt,  and  »  reunion  wit         f  ^^/^^'j^'Te. 
just  an^d  liberal  terms,  instead  of  a  redress  "/.^Y^'^^^^elTon^and  a  ^^^^^^ 
iious  and  vindictive  administration  incre^ed  insult    oPP'^^f  °;  ^^^^^^^^^        beinrebefiion, 
effect  our  total  destruction.     By  a  late  act,  all  these  colonies  are  declare 

and  out  of  the  protection  of  the  British  crown    « ^  P/f  P^^^^^^^^f  ^^^^^^^ 
people,  when  captivated,  compelled  to  jomm  the  plunder  ar^dmurde^^^^^^^ 

iouEtiymen.  and  all  ^-er  rapine  and  oppression  o^^^^^^  ^^^^  ,  J^„,. 

Fleets  and  armies  are  raised,  and  the  aid  of  foreign  ^P'  t„  th  not  only  withheld  all  the 
live  purposes.  The  king's  representative  in  this  9«  «7*^f*  ^^^^JJ^  board  an  armed 
powers  of  government  from  operating  for  our  safety,  but  h*^">Sje  ^^^^^  ^i^.^s  by  every 
ship,  is  cai^ying  on  a  piratical  and  savage  war  against  '^'Jf  J^J/^^ters. 
artifice  to  reU  to  him,  and  traming  and  en>pl«y-g  *j^^™  Jf  ^^^^  but  1"^^  Bubmission 
«  « In  this  state  of  extreme  danger,  we  have  ""f^^^^^^V^/J*' '"J,^^",  J„  and  govern- 
to  the  will  of  those  overbearing  tyrants  or  a  tota  separ^'O"  f  o^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

ment  of  Great  Britain,  uniting  and  exerting  the  «*^;"f  J  ,^^^ 

forming  alliances  with  foreign  powers  for  commerce  and  aid  m  wa'^  Expressing  our  desirt 
to  the  ^searcher  of  all  hearts  for  the  --"^J^  ,  "['^^^^  inflination  by 

to  preserve  our  connexion  with  that  nation,  and  that  we  are  an  unanimously,  that 

thdr  wicked  councils  and  the  eternal  laws  of  ^^IffP'-^^'^^**  ""  '  j;,',7be  instructed  to  pro- 
the  delegates  appointed  to  represent  this  colony  in  f^f^l^^^fjf ''J' j  "dependent  states, 
pose  to  that  respectable  body,  to  declare  the  -'t^*  colome^free  and^m^^^^^^^^  ^^^ 

Jtbsolved  from  all  allegiance  to,  or  dependence  upon,  tj«  J^"^ JJ^fand  to  whatever 

tain  ;  and  that  they  give  the  assent  of  this  colony  to    Jat  declaration 

measures  may  be  thought  proper  and  necessary  by    he  ««Jf ;«;^^;*^^^^„„  J  t„  them 

alliances,  and  a  confederation  of  the  colonies,  at  «rVrverment  for,  and  the  regulations 

may  seem  best.     Provided,  that  the  power  of  forming  g"^^^'"^"^' ^^f',  i^^gi^tures. 

of  L  internal  concerns  of  each  colony,  be  left  to  the  respective  ««»°";^^^^^^^^^  „f 

"'Resolved,  unanimously,  that  a  committee  be  apP/'>"t«f  *»  P'^P^^  ^^der 

rights,  and  such  a  plan  of  government,  as  will  be  most  ikely  to  ma'ntam  peace 
in  this  colony,  and  secure  substantial  and  equal   l^^^y^^.f^^P^' Virginia,  without  being 

"  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  this  proceeding  on  the  Pa-^*  "  /l^f  "^^  ^^  i^^gt,  did 
convinced  tha^  she  acted  from  her  own  free  and  s-e-g"  -»  ;  ^tf^^yrd  to  the  recom- 
'  presume'  to  establish  a  government  for  herself,  without  the  least  regu 

mendation  or  the  pleasure  of  congress.  jrovernment,  within  its  con- 

«  We  aU  admit  that  the  power  and  authority  ot  the  ^^'l^'^.' fJf/"™''-„^  co-ordinate  in 
stitutional  sphere,  are  superior  to  those  of  the  ff  ^' ^ Xn    tf    n^^^^^^^  -"^ 

others  ;  anJthat  every  citizen  is  under  an  absolute  obligation    to^e"^«^  eoJtitution, 

obedience  ;  and  this  simply  because  his  T 'J/?^  S' /„'     i  a  Sral  prc,position,  that 
has  rnmmanded  him  to  do  so.     We  all  admit  it  to  be  true,^  as  a  general  p    V  ^j^^ 

„o  citizen  nor  state  has  an  independent  right  to  '  -'^^^St f  cifeif noiT  tate  can 
constitutional  obligations  of  that  government,  and  that  nc.thei  a  citizen 
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*  j"<lge.'  ihat  is,  '  decide'  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  those  obligations,  with  a  view  to 
control  them.  All  that  has  ever  been  contended  for,  is,  that  a  state  has  a  right  to  judge  of 
its  own  obligations  ;  and,  consequently,  to  judge  of  those  of  the  federal  government,  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  such  state  itself,  and  no  farther.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  when 
the  federal  government  transcends  its  constitutional  power,  and  when,  of  course,  it  is  not 
acting  within  its  '  obligations,'  the  parties  to  that  government,  whoever  they  may  be,  are 
no  longer  under  any  duty  to  respect  or  obey  it.  This  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed  by  our 
courts,  both  state  and  federal ;  and  has  never  been  denied  by  any  class  of  politicians.  Who 
then  is  to  determine  whether  it  has  so  transcended  its  constitut'onal  obligations,  or  not  ? 
It  is  admitted,  that  to  a  certain  extent,  the  supreme  court,  is  the  proper  tribunal,  in  the 
last  resort,  because  the  states  in  establishing  that  tribunal,  have  expressly  agreed  to  make 
it  so-  The  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts  extends  to  certain  cases,  affecting  the  rights  of 
the  individual  citizens,  and  to  certain  others  affecting  those  of  the  individual  states.  So 
far  as  the  federal  government  is  authorised  to  act  on  the  individual  citizen,  the  powers  of 
the  one  and  the  rights  of  the  other,  are  properly  determinable  by  the  federal  courts  ;  and 
the  decision  is  binding  too,  and  absolutely  final,  so  far  as  the  relation  of  the  citizen  to 
the  federal  government  is  concerned.  There  is  not,  within  that  system,  any  tribunal  of 
appeal,  from  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court.  And  so  also  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
rights  of  the  states  are  referred  to  the  federal  tribunals.  In  this  sense  and  to  this  extent, 
it  is  strictly  true  that  the  parties  have  not  '  an  independent  right  to  construe,  control, 
and  judge  of  the  obligations'  of  the  federal  government ;  but  they  are  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  the  federal  courts,  so  far  as  they  have  authorised  and  agreed  to  submit  to 
them.  But  there  are  many  cases  involving  the  question  of  federal  power,  which  are  not 
cognisable  before  the  federal  courts  ;  and,  of  course,  as  to  these,  we  must  look  out  for  some 
other  umpire.  It  is  precisely  in  this  case,  that  the  question  who  are  the  parties  to  the 
constitution,  becomes  all  important  and  controlling.  If  the  states  are  parties  as  sovereign 
states,  then  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  each  of  them  has  the  right  which 
belongs  to  ever^  sovereignty,  to  construe  its  own  contracts  and  agreements,  and  to  decide 
upon  its  own  rights  and  powers. 

**  The  nullt/ier  contends  only  for  the  right  of  a  state  to  prevent  the  constitution  from 
beiny  violated  by  the  general  government,  and  not  for  the  right  either  to  repeal,  abrogate, 
or  suspend  it.  The  seceder  asserts  only,  that  a  state  is  competent  to  withdraw  from  the 
union  whenever  it  pleases ;  but  does  not  assert  that  in  so  doing,  it  can  repeal,  or  abrogate, 
or  suspend  the  constitution  as  to  the  other  states.  Secession  would,  indeed,  utterly  destroy 
the  compact  as  to  the  seceding  party  ;  but  would  not  necessarily  affect  its  obUgation  as  to 
the  rest.  If  it  would,  then  the  rest  would  have  no  right  to  coerce  the  seceding  state,  nor 
to  place  her  in  the  attitude  of  an  enemy.  It  is  certain,  I  think,  they  would  not  have  such 
right ;  but  those  who  assert  that  they  would — and  Judge  Story  is  among  the  number — must 
either  abandon  that  idea,  or  they  must  admit  that  the  act  of  secession  does  not  break  up 
the  constitution,  except  as  the  seceding  state.  For  the  moment  the  constitution  is 
destroyed,  all  the  authorities  which  it  has  established,  cease  to  exist.  There  is  no  longer 
such  a  government  as  that  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  of  course,  they  cannot,  as  such, 
either  make  any  demand,  or  assert  any  right,  or  enforce  any  claim. 

"  Having  disposed  of  this  preliminary  question,  we  now  approach  the  constitution  itself. 
/  affirm  that  it  is  in  its  structure  a  federative  and  not  a  consolidated  government ;  that  it 
is  so  in  all  its  departments,  and  in  all  its  leading  and  distinguishing  provisions  ;  and,  of 
course,  that  it  is  to  be  so  interpreted,  by  the  force  of  its  men  terms,  apart  from  any  in- 
fluence to  be  derived  from  that  rule  of  construction  which  has  just  been  laid  down. 
We  will  first  examine  it  in  the  structure  of  its  several  departments. 

"  The  Legislature. — This  consists  of  two  houses.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two  mem- 
bers from  each  state,  chosen  by  its  own  legislature,  whatever  be  its  size  or  population,  and 
is  universally  admitted  to  be  strictly  federative  in  its  structure.  The  house  of  representa- 
tives consists  of  members  chosen  in  each  state,  and  is  regulated  in  its  numbers  according  to 
a  prescribed  ratio  of  representation.  The  number  to  which  each  state  is  entitled  is  propor- 
tioned to  its  own  population,  and  not  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  ;  and  if  there 
happen  to  be  a  surplus  in  any  state  less  than  the  established  ratio,  that  surplus  is  not  added 

r  state,  in  order  to  make  up  the  requisite  number 


irpius  or  popuiatii 


any 
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places,  and  manner  of  ^^l*!'"^  elections       It  can  ne         p  ^he  states  alone  can  do 

electors,  nor  impose  any  penalty  upon  them  tor  'etj'ng  t«  e'^^  of  representatives  depends, 

a  representation  proportioned  to  its  populat  on     ^"ere  s  iv  influence 

a  league  may  not  be  formed  among  independent  «°^«^^  f "*'J''  ^;;XenVtrK  its  wealth,  or 
in  the  management  of  their  common  concerns,  proportioned  to  f  «*'^°f;"  "\ 'J  '  ^j 
;?.e  interest  Jhich  it  has  at  stake.  This  is  but  s-pe  justice,  and  the  r^jf^.^  P--; 
in  all  cases,  except  where  higher  considerations  d.sa  low  >*•  ™7  ~  „,e  United 
pies  of  such  confederations,  one  o    which  I  will     te      Th/tates  genera  ^^^^^^.^       ^^^^ 

provinces  --« J^^^'^,^^^^^^^^  Jm^Td  finanSl  concerns  ;  and  in  that  b'ody, 

management  and  control  ot  all  ineir  nnin,iuy  ^     y^^^^ 

Holland  ..d  »- "*5J---;i*;;:;:;rd\ta  ^^^^^^  .=,  r  U„i,k  prov;„ee, 
°lr;;*ii"dna«»."  ATgrLL^e  of  .„.  ,ori  afforf.  .  full  iU»«.,o„  .1  .ho 

those  powers  are  exercised,  that  ?'«  -"  f «™  jj^  X  o  decln  is  found  in  the  mau- 
iiert  ^Sr^  ToV;:  conS^eXrd  thlt^Xe  already  seen,  is  in  the  case  before 
"^'  !!l^?iVsi7llXievei-,  that  the  house  of  representative  is  not^^d-U^^^^^^^^^^ 

yet  colU  i-f^  perfect  security,  that  the  ^^f^:  ^P:::::;^^^^:^^^:^ 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  senate.     Neither  is  a  e«mp'eie     g  .^  ^^^^ 

neither  can  pass  any  law  without  the  concurrence  «V*'^\°  '^"^'^^^^^^^  with- 

peculiar  representative  of  the  states,  no  act  of  l^f-'-t-^^^'^fJ^    and  control  o'ver  the 
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The  question  is,  whether  or  not  the  states  have  preserved  their  distinct  sovereign  characters, 
in  this  feature  of  the  constitution.  If  they  have  done  so,  in  any  part  of  it,  the  whole  must 
be  considered  federative  ;  because  national  legislation  implies  a  unity,  which  is  absolutely 
inconsistent  with  all  idea  of  a  confederation  ;  whereas,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  mem- 
bers of  a  confederation  from  exerting  their  several  powers,  in  any  form  of  joint  action 
which  may  seem  to  them  proper. 

"  But  there  is  one  other  provision  of  the  constitution  which  appears  to  me  to  be  altoge- 
ther decisive  upon  this  point.  Each  state,  whatever  be  its  population,  is  entitled  to  at 
least  one  representative.  It  may  so  happen  that  the  unrepresented  surplus,  in  some  one 
state,  may  be  greater  than  the  whole  population  of  some  otlier  state,  and  yet  such  latter 
state  would  be  entitled  to  a  representation.  Upon  what  principle  is  this  ?  Surely  if  the 
house  of  representatives  were  national,  something  like  equaliti/  would  be  found  in  the  con- 
stitution of  it.  Large  surpluses  would  not  be  arbitrarily  rejected  in  some  places,  and 
smaller  numbers  not  equal  to  the  general  latio,  be  represented  in  others.  There  can  be 
but  one  reason  for  this  :  as  the  constitution  was  made  by  the  states,  the  t  ue  principle  of 
the  confederation  could  not  be  preserved,  without  giving  to  each  party  t  >  the  compact  a 
place  and  influence  in  each  branch  of  the  common  legislature.  This  was  due  to  their  per- 
fect equality  as  sovereign  states. 

"  The  Executive. — In  the  election  of  the  president  and  vice-president,  the  exclusive  agency 
of  the  states,  as  such,  is  preserved  with  equal  distinctness.  These  officers  are  chosen  by  electors, 
who  are  themselves  chosen  by  the  people  of  each  state,  acting  by  and  for  itself,  and  in  such 
mode  as  itself  may  prescribe.  The  number  of  electors  to  which  each  state  is  entitled,  is  equal 
to  the  whole  number  of  its  representatives  and  senators.  This  provision  is  even  more  fede- 
rative than  that  which  apportions  representation  in  the  house  of  representatives ;  because 
it  adds  two  to  the  electors  of  each  state,  and,  so  far  places  them  upon  an  equality,  what- 
ever be  their  comparative  population.  The  people  of  each  state  vote  within  the  state  and 
not  elsewhere  ;  and  for  their  own  electors  and  for  no  others.  Each  state  prescribes  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  electors,  and  can  alone  compel  them  to  vote,  'ihe  electors,  when 
chosen,  give  their  votes  within  their  respective  states,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
states  nay  respectively  prescribe. 

"  There  is  not  the  least  trace  of  national  agency  in  any  part  of  this  proceeding.  The 
federal  government  can  exercise  no  rightful  power  in  the  choice  of  its  own  executive. 
'  The  people  of  the  United  States'  are  equally  unseen  in  that  important  measure.  Neither 
a  majority,  nor  the  whole  of  them  together,  can  choose  a  president,  except  in  their 
character  of  citizens  of  the  several  states.  Nay,  a  president  may  be  constitutionally  elected, 
v'ith  a  decided  majority  of  the  people  against  him.  For  example  :  New  York  has  forty- 
two  votes  ;  Pennsylvania,  thirty  ;  Virginia,  twenty-three ;  Ohio,  twenty-one  ;  North  Caro- 
lina, fifteen ;  Kentucky,  fourteen ;  and  South  Carolina,  fifteen.  These  seven  states  can 
give  a  majority  of  all  the  votes,  and  each  may  elect  its  own  electors  by  a  majority  of  only 
one  vote.  If  we  add  their  minorities  to  the  votes  of  the  other  states  (supposmg  those 
states  to  be  unanimous  against  the  (candidate),  we  may  have  a  president,  constitutionally 
elected,  with  less  than  half — perhaps  with  little  more  than  a  fourth — of  the  people  in  his 
favour.  It  is  true  that  he  may  also  be  constitutionally  elected,  with  a  majority  of  the 
states,  as  such,  against  him,  as  the  above  example  shows  ;  because  the  states  may,  as  before 
remarked,  [)roperly  agree,  by  the  provisions  of  their  compact,  that  they  shall  possess  in- 
fluence in  this  respect,  proportioned  to  their  population.  But  there  is  no  mode,  con- 
sistent with  the  tnie  principles  of  free  representative  government,  by  which  a  minority  cf 
those  to  whom,  en  masse,  the  elective  franchise  is  confided,  can  countervail  the  concurrent 
and  opposing  action  of  the  majority.  If  the  president  could  be  chosen  by  the  people  of 
the  '  United  States'  in  the  aggregate,  instead  of  by  the  states,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
case  in  which  a  majority  of  those  people,  concurring  in  the  same  vote,  could  be  over- 
balanced by  a  minority. 

"  .\11  doubt  upon  this  point,  however,  is  removed  by  another  provision  of  the  constitution, 
touching  this  subject,  if  no  candidate  shoidd  receive  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  electoral 
colleges,  the  house  of  representatives  elects  the  president  from  the  three  candidates  who 
have  received  the  largest  electoral  vote.  In  doing  this,  two-thirds  of  the  states  must  be 
present  by  their  representatives,  or  one  of  them,  and  then  they  vote  by  states,  all  the  tneni' 
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bersfrom  each  state  giving  one  vote,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  states  being  necessary  to  a 
choice.  This  is  precisely  the  rule  which  prevailed  in  the  ordinary  legislation  of  that 
body,  under  the  articles  of  confederation,  and  which  proved  its  federative  character,  as 
strongly  as  any  other  provision  of  those  articles.  Why,  then,  should  tiiis  federative  prin- 
ciple be  preserved,  in  the  election  of  the  president  by  the  house  of  representatives,  if  it 
was  designed  to  abandon  it,  in  the  election  of  the  same  officer,  by  the  electoral  colleges  ? 
No  good  reason  for  it  has  yet  been  assigned,  so  far  as  I  am  informed. 

«•  This  view  of  the  subject  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  clause  of  the  constitution  re- 
lating to  impeachmeuU.  The  power  to  try  the  president  is  vested  in  the  senate  alone, 
that  IS,  in  the  representatives  of  the  states.  There  is  a  strict  fitness  and  propriety  in  this ; 
for  those  only,  whose  officer  the  president  is,  should  be  entrusted  with  the  power  to  re- 
move him.  II  ii  •     ii    J, 

"  It  is  believed  to  be  neither  a  forced  nor  an  unreasonable  conclusion,  trom  all  this,  <nat 
the  executive  department  is,  in  its  structure,  strictly  federative. 

"  The  Judiciary.— The  judges  are  nominated  by  the  president,  and  approved  by 
the  senate.  Thus,  the  nominations  are  made  by  a  federative  officer,  and  the  approval  and 
confirmation  of  them  depend  on  those  who  are  the  exclusive  representatives  of  the  states, 
this  agency  is  manifestly  federative,  and  « the  people  of  the  United  States'  cannot  mingle 
in  it,  in  any  form  whatever.  „  „   ,  ..  ,  , 

«  As  the  constitution  is  federative  in  tlie  structure  of  all  three  of  its  great  department?, 
it  is  equally  so,  in  the  power  of  amendment.  ,,«,.,  i    n  i 

"  Congress  may  propose  amendments,  '  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary.'  This  secures  the  states  against  any  action  upon  the  subject,  by  the  people 
at  large.  In  like  manner,  congress  may  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments, 
♦  on  the  application  of  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  states.'  It  is  remark- 
able that,  whether  congress  or  the  states  act  upon  the  subject,  the  same  proportion  is  re- 
quired ;  not  less  than  two-tliirds  of  either  being  authorised  to  act.  From  this  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  conclude,  that  the  convention  considered  that  the  same  power  would  act  in 
both  cases  ;  to  wit,  the  power  of  the  states,  who  might  effect  their  object  either  by  their 
separate  action  as  states,  or  by  the  action  of  congress,  their  common  federative  agent ; 
but  whether  they  adopted  the  one  mode  or  the  other,  not  less  than  two-thutls  of  them 
should  be  authonsed  to  act  efficiently. 

«  The  amendments  thus  proposed  *  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of 
this  constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  states, 
or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one  or  the  other  mode  of  ratification 
may  be  proposed  by  congress.'  It  is  the  act  of  adoption  or  ratification  alone  which  makes 
a  constitution.  In  the  case  before  us,  the  states  alone  can  perform  that  act.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  constitution  admits  of  no  doubt,  and  gives  no  pretext  for  double  construction. 
It  is  not  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  aggregate,  merely  acting  in  their  several 
states,  who  can  ratify  amendments  Three-fourths  of  the  several  states  can  alone  do  this. 
The  idea  of  separate  and  independent  political  coriwrations  could  not  be  more  distinctly 
conveyed  by  any  form  of  words.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  one  people,  but 
acting  in  their  several  states,  could  ratify  amendments,  then  the  very  language  of  the  con- 
stitution requires  that  three-fourths  of  them  shall  concur  therein.  Is  it  not,  then,  truly 
wonderful,  that  no  mode  has  yet  been  prescribed  to  ascertain  whether  three-fourths  of  them 
do  concur  or  not  ?  By  what  power  can  the  necessary  arrangement  upon  this  point  be 
effected  ?  In  point  of  fact,  amendments  have  already  been  made,  in  a  strict  conformity 
with  this  provision  of  the  constitution.  ,    ,    i    •         <? 

«  So  strongly  were  the  states  attached  to  that  perfect  equality  which  their  pertect  sove- 
reignty implied,  and  so  jealous  were  they  of  every  attack  upon  it,  that  they  guarded  it,  by 
an  express  provision  of  the  constitution,  against  the  possibility  of  overthrow.  All  other 
rights  they  confided  to  that  power  of  amendment,  which  they  reposed  m  three-fourths  ot 
all  the  states ;  but  this  they  refused  to  entrust,  except  to  the  separate,  independent  and 
sovereign  will  of  each  state  ;  giving  to  each,  in  its  own  case,  an  absolute  negative  upon  all 
the  rest  * 

#  g_  .Uaj,i.,*j.iy  ie  tlio  federal  sovernment  dependent  on  the  states  for  its  existence,  at  all 
times,  thatTt  may  be  absolutely  diTsoived,  without  the  least  violence,  by  the  simiile  refusal  of  a 
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^  "  The  object  of  the  preceding  paj?e8  has  been  to  show  that  the  constitution  is  federative 
rat  i:  K:  "^"'^  'T'l:^  •*  ;  federative  in  the  power  which  adopted  and  ratifiedt  feJ:: 
ratiTe  m  the  power  -./h.ch  sustains  and  keepa  it  alive;  federative  in  the  power  by  which 
alone  .  can  fee  altered  or  amended;  and  federative  in  the  structure  of  all  rtsTepa/tments 
In  what  respect  then  can  it  be  justly  called  a  consolidated  or  national  govemmenr? 
J.  *h  fi  r-^^A  "'''^  •  *  ""'°  particular  and  detailed  examination  of  the  question.  '  Who 
8  the  final  judge  or  interpreter  m  constitutional  controversies  ?'  Judge  Story's  conclusion 
8,  that  '  in  all  questions  of  a  judicial  nature,'  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  Su 
dti^ol""^''"  '  '  '"""''  ""  "'"  ■"  individuals,  are  absolutely  bound  Jyi^ 

aJI  ^^*\T''  ^I"^'  '"'*'''"  the  legitimate  cognizance  of  that  tribunal  it  has  a  riffht  to 
decide,  whether  it  be  a  question  of  the  law,  or  of  the  constitution  ;  and  no  other  tribunal 
can  reverse. ts  decision.  The  constitution  which  creates  the  supreme  court,  creates  no 
«S  "°  fi  n  '"It""""  "^  *PP*"***  jurisdiction  to  it ;  and  consequently  its  decisions  are 
strictly  tmal.  Ihere  is  no  power  in  fhe  same  government  to  which  that  conrt  belonqs 
to  reverse  or  control  it,  nor  are  there  any  means  therein  of  resisting  its  authority.  So  far! 
therefore  as  the  Federal  Constitution  has  provided  for  the  subject  at  all,  tfie  supreme 
court  18,  beyond  question,  the  final  judge  or  arbiter  ;  and  this,  too,  whether  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  it  exercises  be  legitimate  or  usurped. 

"Let  us  now  inquire  «;*«<  < constitutional  controversies'  the  federal  courts  have  au- 
thority to  decide,  and  how  far  its  decisions  are  final  and  conclusive  against  all  the  world 

1  he  third  article  of  the  constitution  provides,  that  '  the  judicial  power  shall  extend  to 
all  cases  of  law  and  equity,  ansing  under  this  constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made,  under  their  authority ;  to  all  cases  affectinff 
ambassadors,  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction  ;  to  controversies  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party ;  to  controversies 
between  two  or  more  states ;  between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state  ;  between  citi- 
zens ot  different  states  ;  between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands,  under  grants  of 
different  states ;  and  between  a  state  and  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens  or 
subjects. 

"  The  eleventh  amendment  provides  that,  « The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  an^  suit  in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States,  by  citizens  of  another  state,  or  by  citizens  or  subjects  of 
any  foreign  state.' 

"  It  will  be  conceded  on  all  hands  that  the  federal  courts  have  no  jurisdiction  except 
what  is  here  conferred.  The  judiciary,  as  a  part  of  the  federal  government,  derives  its  powers 
only  from  the  constitution,  which  creates  that  government.  The  term  '  cases'  implies  that 
the  subject  matter  shall  be  proper  for  judicial  decision;  and  the  parties  between  whom 
alone  jurisdiction  can  be  entertained,  are  specifically  enumerated.  Beyond  these  cases, 
and  these  parties  they  have  no  jurisdiction. 

"  There  is  no  pM-t  of  the  constitution  in  which  the  framers  of  it  have  displayed  a  more 
jealous  care  of  the  rights  of  the  states,  than  in  the  limitations  of  the  judicial  power.  It  is 
remarkable  that  no  power  is  conferred,  except  what  is  absolutely  necessary  to  carry  into 
eflFect  the  general  design,  and  accomplish  the  general  object  of  the  states,  as  independent, 
confederated  states.  The  federal  tribunals  cannot  take  cognizance  of  any  case  whatever  in 
which  all  the  states  have  not  an  equal  and  common  interest,  that  a  just  and  impartial  de- 
cision shall  be  had.  A  brief  aaalysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  will  make 
this  sufficiently  clear. 

"  Cases  '  arising  under  the  constitute-.  ,'  are  those  in  which  some  right  or  privilege  is 
denied,  which  the  constitution  confers,  or  something  is  done  which  the  constitution  prohi- 
bits, as  expressed  in  the  constitution  itself.  Those  which  arise '  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,'  aio  such  as  involve  rights  or  duties  which  result  from  the  legislation  of 
congress. 

part  of  the  states  to  act.  If,  for  example,  a  few  states,  having  a  majority  of  electoral  votes 
siiould  refuse  to  appoint  electors  of  president  and  vice-president,  there  would  be  no  constitutional 
executive,  and  the  whole  machinery  of  the  government  would  stop. 
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"  Cases  arising  under  treaties,  made  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  those 
'  affecting  ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls,'  could  not  be  properly  en- 
trusted to  any  other  than  the  federal  tribunals.  Treaties  are  made  under  the  common 
authority  of  all  the  states,  and  all  alike  are  bound  for  the  faithful  observance  of  them. 
Ambassadors  and  other  public  ministers  and  consuls  are  received  under  the  common  autho- 
rity of  all  the  states,  and  their  duties  relate  only  to  matters  involving  alike  the  interests  of  all. 
The  peace  of  the  country  and  the  harmony  of  its  relations  with  foreigu  powers,  depend,  in  a 
peculiar  degree,  on  the  good  faith  with  which  its  duties,  in  reference  to  these  subjects,  are 
discharged.  Hence  it  would  be  unsafe  to  entrust  them  to  any  other  than  their  own  control ; 
and  even  if  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  altogether  incongruous  to  appeal  to  a  state  tribu- 
nal, to  enforce  the  rights,  the  obligations,  or  the  duties  of  the  United  States.  For  like  reasons, 
cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction  are  properly  entrusted  to  the  federal  tribunals. 

"  Controversies,  to  which  the  United  States  shall  be  a  party,  should,  upon  general 
principles,  belong  only  to  her  own  courts.  There  would  be  neither  propriety  nor  justice 
in  permitting  any  one  state  to  decide  a  case  in  which  all  the  states  are  parties.  In  like 
manner,  those  between  two  or  more  states — between  a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state, 
where  the  state  is  plaintiff  (it  cannot  be  sued),  and  between  citizens  of  different  states) 
could  not  be  entrusted  to  the  tribunals  of  any  particular  state  interested,  or  whose  citizens 
are  interested  therein,  without  danger  of  injustice  and  partiality.  Jurisdiction  is  given 
to  the  federal  courts,  in  these  cases,  simply  because  they  are  equally  interested  for  all  the 
parties,  are  the  common  courts  of  all  the  parties,  and  therefore  are  presumed  to  form  the 
only  fair  and  imparti  I  tribunal  between  them.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  cases 
between  citizens  of  the  same  state,  claiming  lands  under  grants  of  different  states.  Cases 
of  this  sort  involve  questions  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  states,  and  could  not,  with  any 
show  of  propriety,  be  entrusted  to  the  decision  of  either  of  them,  interested,  as  it  would  be, 
to  sustain  its  own  acts  against  those  of  the  sister  state.  The  jurisdiction  in  this  case  is 
given  upon  the  same  principles  which  gave  it  in  cases  between  two  or  more  states. 

*|  Controversies  between  a  state  or  the  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or 
subjects,  depend  on  a  different  principle,  but  one  equally  affecting  the  common  rights  and 
interests  of  all  the  states.  A  foreign  state  cannot,  of  course,  be  sued  ;  she  can  appear  in 
our  courts  only  as  plaintiff.  Yet,  in  whatever  form  such  controversies,  or  those  affecting 
the  citizens  of  a  foreign  state,  may  arise,  all  the  states  have  a  deep  interest  that  an  im- 
partial tribunal,  satisfactory  to  the  foreign  party,  should  be  provided.  The  denial  of 
justice  is  a  legitimate,  and  not  an  unfruitful,  cause  of  war.  As  no  state  can  be  involved  in 
war  without  involving  all  the  rest,  they  all  have  a  common  interest  to  withdraw  from  the 
state  tribunals  a  jurisdiction  which  may  bring  them  within  the  danger  of  that  result.  All 
the  states  ara  alike  bound  to  render  justice  to  foreign  states  and  their  people  ;  and  this 
common  responsiliility  gives  them  a  right  to  demand  that  every  question  involving  it 
shall  be  decided  by  their  common  judicatory, 

"  The  tenth  article  of  the  amendments  of  the  constitution  provides  that,  '  The  powers 
not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  constitution,  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  states, 
are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or  to  the  people.'  Tlie  powers  thus  reserved,  are 
not  only  reserved  against  the  federal  government  in  whole,  but  against  each  and  every 
department  thereof.  The  judiciary  is  no  more  excepted  out  of  the  reservation  than  L 
the  legislature  or  the  executive.  Of  what  nature,  then,  are  those  reserved  powere  ?  Not 
the  powers,  if  any  such  there  be,  which  are  possessed  by  all  the  states  together,  for  the 
reservation  is  to  'the  states  respectively ;'  that  is,  to  each  state  separately  and  distinctly. 
Now  we  can  form  no  idea  of  anj  power  possessed  by  a  state  as  such,  and  independent  of 
every  other  state,  which  is  not,  in  its  natvu-e,  a  sovereign  power.  Every  power  so  reserved, 
therefore,  must  be  of  such  a  character,  that  each  state  may  exercise  it,  without  the  least 
reference  or  responsibility  to  any  other  state  whatever.  It  is  incident  to  every  sovereignty 
to  be  alone  the  judge  of  its  own  compacts  and  agreements.  No  other  state  or  assemblage 
of  states,  has  the  least  right  to  interfere  with  it,  in  this  respect,  and  cannot  do  so  without 
impairing  its  sovereignty.  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  but  the  agreement 
which  each  state  has  made,  with  each  and  all  the  other  states,  and  is  not  distinguishable, 
in  the  principle  we  are  examining,  fioni  m\y  oUier  agreement  between  sovereign  states. 
Each  state,  therefore,  lias  a  right  to  interpret  that  agreement  for  itself,  unless  it  has 
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dearly  waived  that  right  In  favour  of  another  nower     Thaf  thn  ^„».*  •        x      •     ,  . 
the  case  under  considemtion,  is  apparent  from  thrflet  alr^dy   tateAuf^tt"";'^  '"^ 
be  the  sole  judges  of  the  extent  of  their  own  nnw«r«    +k»;.     ^  '        •  "the  judiciary 

enumeration  inVhe  constitution  iridleandTseC'  '^''' ^'''''''  ^^  ^-«"^>  and  th^ 

as  parties.     It  is  a  mere  agent  eSteJ  "U  iLiST'"'"*  "'^"'^  """  -"^^  ^y  **»«  «*^*«« 
whfch  powers  and  ob^c^a^l  ermtfat:i*VThe  ^'^^^^^^^^^^        stZhP^'^V^J^"*^  ' 

«eopl?f'thruSlS2  "ncS'L'JEif /"^r  *^-f-'>i|  «-  states,  and  not  in  the 
ageSt  through  whom  a  portion  of  Jwf"^  government.  That  govermnent  is  but  the 
rd^tv  it^M  <Ia         f-  ^  **"^  sovereign  power  is  exerted  ;  possessinff  no  sove- 

U  ^In  LoPr^Jn-   *''^j;*^\°°  P^^^'-'  ««ept  such  only  as  its  constituents  have  coEeTon 

state,  wreacT3*;4oth^^^^^^^^^^^  -^  ;¥  P-*-  to  it  are 'ea.h 

Zo^  '  ''^'''''^Sf^om  each  and  aU  the  other  states,  precisely  what,  in  its  SiJ 
conches  to  each  and  all  of  them.     The  rule,  therefore,  that  the  woJs  are  to  ^  taken  mo  t 

S/-"t  3d  if  ^T''  *"^"r  '^^'y'  ''^™'  «"  -^'^  ^^'^^^  -  both  grfntrand 
grantee,  it  would  give  exactly  as  much  as  it  would  take  away.  The  only  mode  there- 
fore, by  which  we  may  be  certain  to  do  no  injustice  to  the  intentions  of  the^pS  t  bv 
taking  their  words  as  the  true  exponents  of  their  meaning.  ^         '  ^  ^^ 

with  ton  mnT  ^^^of  S  «o°soUdated  government,  have  laboured  atrenuously,  and,  I  fear 
rt  tS  fT-'  ^.'^"^T  ^"^"^  ''^'^^^^^^  restriction  upon  the  powers  of  con™ 
It  J  77  'if*'^JP^J»''¥esis  to  establish  that  legislative  omnipotenc7  whichTthe 
tmZZni^rf'  V^'  ^^^^  co«...7«<,o„,  audlhi^h  renderslv7rfo7SZu^ 
comtitutio7i^le  and  useless.     They  suffer  themselves  to  be  too  much  attracted  brthe 

le  t"efi.r  '  f r*  ''f "'  P-""^"  ^^''^'^^  ^7  tJ--"  «P'-<i--.  they  lo^e  «?gtt  7f  Je 
ZZ^tjt  h  ,?^*^"*^*  r  r^"^^^  °f  '^'^  ''^"^  governmeilts,  and  seem^to  be  un! 
thZ  Z»  '.  J^"'^'''"^  "P  *^''  ^'"^^  ^^'"PJ^  «f  f«'l«™l  PO^er,  they  necessarily  destroy  " 
st^y  Tl?;tTh"^'*"?^^^^  froni  whicli  alone  they  Jerive 'sheL,  protcctin  a„J 
in  oTL  11  thy</;m/a^/«5  which  has  so  often  deceived  nations,  and  betrayed  them 
into  the  slough  of  despotism.     On  aU  such,  the  impressive  warning  of  PatricrHenr 

^"rin  Zoh  """/  '''  ^^P^™"?'  """^'^  ^«  ""-J)'  !-*•  '  Thf  se  nadonsthrha^e 
SZoTtbil  ^Tfr'  ?^-f'  "J"^  'P'^"'^""'"'  ^^^«^'««  fallen  a  sacrifice,  nnd  been  the 
Z5'   '    Th  ?  ^-     y^f  they  acquired  those  visionary  blessings,  they  lost  their 

fi.rlT:„i  «^-0"="^aatioiusts  forget  tiieie  wholesome  truths,  in  their  eagerness  to  invest 

a-re«;  t  ?  8;°"",T'">  ""'^KS^^^y  Po^^*"-  which  is  necessary  tr  realise  t!,eir  visions  in  a 
great  and  splendid  nation.     Hence  they  do  not  discriminate  between  the  .several  classes  of 
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federal  powers,  but  contend  for  all  of  them,  with  the  same  blind  and  devoted  zeaL  It  is 
remarkable  that,  in  the  exercise  of  all  those  fiinctions  of  the  federal  government  wliich 
concern  our  foreign  relations,  scarcely  a  case  can  be  supposed  requiring  the  aid  of  any  im- 
plied or  incidental  power,  as  to  which  any  serious  doubt  can  arise.  •  The  powers  of  that 
government,  as  to  all  such  matters,  are  so  distinctly  and  plainly  pointed  out,  in  the  very 
letter  of  the  constitution  ;  and  they  are  so  ample  for  all  the  purposes  contemplated,  that  it 
is  only  necessary  to  understand  them  according  to  their  plain  meaning,  and  to  exercise 
their  according  to  their  acknowledged  extent.  No  avixiliaries  are  required  ;  the  govern- 
ment has  only  to  go  on  in  the  execution  of  its  trusts,  with  powers  at  once  ample  and  un- 
questioned. It  is  only  in  matters  which  concern  our  domestic  policy,  that  any  serious 
struggle  for  federal  power  has  ever  arisen,  or  is  likely  to  arise.  Here,  that  love  of  splen- 
dour and  display,  which  deludes  so  large  a  portion  of  mankind,  unites  with  that  self-in- 
terest by  which  all  mankind  are  swayed,  in  aggrandising  the  federal  government,  and 
adding  to  its  powers.  He  who  thinks  it  better  to  belong  to  a  splendid  and  showy  govern- 
ment, than  to  a  free  and  happy  one,  naturally  seeks  to  surround  all  our  institutions  with  a 
gaudy  pageantry,  which  belongs  only  to  aristocratic  or  monarchical  systems.  But  the 
great  struggle  is  for  those  various  and  extended  powers  from  the  exercise  of  which  avarice 
may  expect  its  gratifications.  Hence  the  desire  for  a  profuse  expenditure  of  public  money, 
and  hence  the  thousand  schemes  under  the  name  of  internal  improvements,  by  means  of 
which  hungry  contractors  may  plunder  the  public  treasury,  and  wily  speculators  prey  upon 
the  less  skilful  and  cunning.  And  hence,  too,  another  sort  of  legislation,  the  most  vicious 
of  the  whole,  which,  professing  a  fair  and  legitimate  object  of  public  good,  looks,  realfy, 
only  to  the  promotion  of  private  interests  It  is  thus  that  classes  are  united  in  supporting 
the  powers  of  government,  and  an  interest  is  created  strong  enough  to  carry  all  measures 
and  sustain  all  abuses. 

"  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  to  all  these  subjects  of  domestic  concern,  there  is  no 
absolute  necessity  that  the  federal  government  should  possess  any  power  at  all.  They  are 
all  such  as  the  state  governments  are  perfectly  competent  to  manage  ;  and  the  most  com- 
petent, because  each  state  is  the  best  judge  of  what  is  useful  or  necessary  to  itself.  There 
is,  then,  no  room  to  complain  of  any  want  of  power  to  do  whatever  the  interests  of  the 
people  require  to  be  done. 

"  Here,  then,  are  all  the  powers  which  it  is  necessary  that  government  should  possess  ; 
not  lodged  in  one  plac^,  but  distributed  ;  not  the  power  of  the  state  governments,  nor  of  the 
federal  government,  but  the  aggregate  of  their  several  and  respective  powers.  In  the  ex- 
ercise of  those  functions  which  the  state  governments  are  forbidden  to  exercise,  tlie  federal 
government  need  not  look  beyond  the  letter  of  its  charter  for  any  needful  power ;  and  in 
the  exercise  of  any  other  function,  there  is  still  less  necessity  that  it  should  do  so ;  because, 
whatever  power  that  government  does  not  plainly  possess,  is  plainly  possessed  by  the  state 
governments. 

"  A  clause  in  the  constitution  allows  representation  to  three-fifths  of  the  slaves.* 
Judge  Story  .considers  the  compromise  upon  this  subject  as  unjust  in  principle,  and  de- 
cidedly injurious  to  the  people  of  the  non-slave-holding  states.  Mr.  John  Adams  wm  of  a 
different  opinion.  He  said,  in  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitution,  '  that  as  to 
the  numbers  of  the  people  being  taken  as  the  index  of  the  wealth  of  the  state,  it  was  of  no 
consequence  by  what  name  yon  called  your  people,  whether  by  that  of  freemen  or  slaves ; 
that  in  some  countries  the  labouring  poor  are  called  freemen,  in  others  they  are  called 
slaves  ;  but  that  the  difference  as  to  the  state  was  imaginary.  That  five  hundred  free- 
men would  produce  no  more  profits  for  the  payment  of  taxes  than  five  hundred  slaves. 
Therefore  the  state  in  which  the  labourers  are  called  freemen  should  be  taxed  no  more 
than  that  in  which  the  labourers  are  called  slaves. 

"  If  slaves  are  people,  as  fonning  the  measure  of  national  wealth,  and,  consequently, 
of  taxation :  and  if  taxation  and  representation  be  placed  upon  the  same  principle,  and 
regulated  by  the  same  ratio,  then  that  slaves  are  people,  in  fixing  the  ratio  of  representa- 
tion, is  a  logiciil  sequifur  which  no  one  can  possibly  deny. 

"  But  it  is  objected  that  slaves  are  property,  and,  for  that  reason  are  not  more  entitled 

*  Tlic  slaves  have  no  voice  in  elections. 
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to  representation  than  any  other  species  of  property.  But  they  are  also  veoole  and.  .,nr>„ 
andogoas  pnncples  axe  entitled  to  representation ^as  people.  \il  b  ?lK2S  72 
that  the  non-slave-holding  states  have  a  right  to  consider  them  as  has  already  Wn  shown 
^d  m  th«  character  alone  is  'rtjust  to  consider  them.  We  ought  to  TrSuL  tbit  evIS 
sUve  jXHmpies  a  place  which,  but  for  hU  presence,  would  be  occupied  byTfrrwhTte  S 
and,  if  thu  were  so,  everyone,  and  not  three-fifths  only,  would  be  rep^eS^d    but  t1£ 

:S*^!  l^'J  ^'^^^  ",°  tr  ^r\''°.  "^*^*  **^  complainf'that  this  is  n^Ke  ctt'in  ot£r 
states,  so  long  as  the  labour  of  the  slave  contributes  as  much  to  the  common  stock  of  d~! 
ductiye  mdustry,  as  the  labour  of  the  white  man.  It  is  enough  thatTstateZsira 
certam  number  of  people,  of  living  rational  beings,  we  are  not  to  inquire  wtth^ry  b^ 
b  ack,  or  white,  or  tawny,  nor  what  are  their  peculiar  relations  amonj  one  ano  her  Tth^ 
slave  of  the  south  be  property,  of  what  nature  is  that  property,  and  what  S  of  intent 
has  the  owner  in  it  ?     He  has  a  right  to  the  profits  ofV  slave's  labour.     And  so  Ae 

HaZu  •  \??'°!u^  *PPT*r  '!'"  *  "^'^^  *°  *'»«  P'^fit^  °f  ^^  I'^bour.  It  is  true,  one 
holds  the  right  for  the  life  of  the  slave,  and  the  other  only  for  a  time  limited  in  the^ppi^n! 

£rZ      I^'  f  ^T  '^lu^  \^'ff--'«  -ly  in  the  eJtent,  and  not  in  the  naZeTL 

W  fS •,  f  t""  ""^u^^*  *•""  Vl"^' °^  ^  '^''^^  ^'^'  i"^ ™°«t  «tate«.  a  right  to  sell  him; 
but  this  IS  only  because  the  laws  of  the  state  authorise  him  to  do  so.    And,  in  like  mannTr 

«I\V^.  f  Z  ^P^^^^'^f  "y  ^  t™°«fe"*d  if  the  laws  of  the  state  will  aUow  it.    In 

aU  these  respects,  therefore,  the  slave  and  the  indented  apprentice  stand  upon  preciselvthe 
same  prijiciple.  To  a  certain  extent  they  are  both  property,  and  neithe^TtC  cai  S 
reffarded  as  a  free  man ;  and  if  the  one  be  not  entitlecf  to  representation,  the  oTher  cJso 

TdTn  M  XA  conimunity,  in  theeye  of  that  community  they  are  both  people.  Here, 
again,  Mr.  Adams  shall  speak  for  me  ;  and  our  country  has  produced  few  men  who  could 
nE  ™°™«^«f>=;Aslave,  may  indeed,  from  the  custom  of  speech,  be  more  properly 
called  the  wealth  of  his  master,  thau  the  free  labourer  might  be  called  the  wealth  of  h^ 
employer ;  but  as  to  the  state  both  are  equally  its  wealth,  and  should  therefore  equally  add 
to  the  quota  of  its  tax.  Yes ;  and  consequently,  they  should  equaUy  add  to  the  quota  of 
its  representahon.  •'  ^    ^  ^^m. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  the  constitution  is  whoUy  sUent  in  regard  to  the  power  of  re- 
moval trom  office.  The  appointing  power  is  in  the  president  and  senate  ;  the  president 
nominating,  and  the  senate  confirming.  But  the  power  to  remove  from  office,  seems  never 
to  have  been  contemplated  by  the  convention  at  all,  for  they  have  given  no  directions 
whatever  upon  the  subject.  The  consequence  has  been  preciselv  such  as  might  have  been 
expected,  a  severe  contest  for  the  possession  of  that  power,  and  the  ultimate  usurpation  of 
It,  by  that  department  of  the  government  to  which  it  ought  never  to  be  entrusted.  In  the 
absence  of  aU  precise  directions  upon  the  subject,  it  would  seem  that  the  power  to  remove 
ought  to  attend  the  power  to  appoint ;  for  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  fill  the  offices  of  the 
country  with  competent  incumbents,  cannot  possibly  execute  that  trust  fully  and  well,  unless 
they  have  power  to  correct  their  own  erroi-s  and  mistakes,  by  removing  the  unworthy,  and 
substituting  better  men  in  their  places.  This,  I  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  construction  of 
our  constitution.  It  was  for  a  long  time  strenuously  contended  for  by  a  large  party  in  the 
country,  and  was  finally  yielded,  rather  to  the  confidence  which  the  country  reposed  in  the 
virtues  of  Washington,  than  to  any  conviction  that  it  was  properly  an  executive  power  be- 
longing only  to  the  president.  It  is  true  of  Washington  alone,  of  all  the  truly  great  of 
the  earth,  that  he  never  inflicted  an  injury  upon  his  country,  except  only  such  as  proceeded 
from  the  excess  of  his  own  virtues.  His  known  patriotism,  wisdom,  and  purity,  inspired  us 
with  a  confidence,  and  a  feeling  of  security  against  the  abuses  of  power,  which  has  led  to 
the  establishment  of  many  precedents,  dangerous  to  public  Uberty  in  the  hands  of  any 
other  man.  ^ 

"  Another  striking  imperfection  of  the  constitution,  as  respects  the  executive  depart- 
ment, is  found  in  the  veto  power.  The  right  to  forbid  the  people  to  pass  whatever  laws 
they  please,  is  the  right  to  deprive  them  ^  self  government.'* 

*  So  thorouglily  is  tliis  riglit  of  the  people  to  make  the  laws  understood  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, that  the  roj'al  disallowann(>  of  nny  hi!!  js  never  contemplated  :  and.  a!thoi!"h  the  real  ".r~ 
rogative  of  disallowance  still  exists,  dcjure,  it  has  long  ceaseS  de/aclo,  by  ditusage.  '     '  "^ 
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"  The  re-eligibility  of  the  president,  from  term  to  term,  is  the  necessary  source  of  num- 
berless abuses  ;  at  present  there  is  no  danger  of  this.  Presidents  are  now  made,  not  by 
the  free  suffrages  of  the  people,  but  by  party  management,  and  there  are  always  more  than 
one  in  the  successful  party,  who  are  looking  to  their  own  turn  in  the  presidential  office.  It 
is  too  early,  yet,  for  a  monopoly  of  that  high  honour  ;  but  the  time  will  come,  within  the 
natural  course  of  things,  when  the  actual  incumbent  will  find  means  to  buy  off  opposition, 
and  to  insure  a  continuance  in  office,  by  prostituting  the  trusts  which  belong  to  it.  We 
cannot  hope  to  be  free  from  the  evils  which  result  from  an  abuse  of  presidential  power 
and  patronage,  until  that  officer  shall  be  eligible  only  for  one  term,  a  long  term  if  you 
please  ;  and  until  he  shall  be  rendered  more  easily,  and  directly  responsible  to  the  power 
which  appoints  him." 

ADDRESS  OF  GEORGE  WASHINGTON, 

PRESIDENT   OF    THE   UNITED    STATES,    TO   HIS   FELLOW-CITIZENS,    ON    DECLININO     BEIMQ 
CONSIDERED    A   CANDIDATE    FOB   THEIR   FUTURE    SUFFRAGES. 

Friends  and  Fellow-Citizens. — The  period  for  a  new  election  of  citizen  to  admi- 
nister the  executive  government  of  the  United  States  being  not  far  distant,  and  the  time 
actually  arrived,  when  your  thoughts  must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is 
to  be  clothed  with  that  important  trust,  it  appears  to  me  proper,  especially  as  it  may  con- 
duce to  a  more  distinct  expression  of  the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the 
resolution  I  have  formed  to  decline  being  considered  among  the  number  of  those,  out  of 
whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

I  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  assured,  that  this  resolution  has 
not  been  taken  without  a  strict  regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country  ;  and  that,  in  withdrawing  the  tender  of  service 
which  silence  in  my  situation  might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal  for 
your  future  interest ;  no  r  "  nency  of  grateful  respect  for  your  past  kindness  ;  but  am 
supported  by  a  full  convictiu.  that  the  step  is  compatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in  the  office  to  which  your  suffrages  have 
twice  called  me,  have  been  a  un-iorm  sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and 
to  a  deference  for  what  appeared  to  be  your  desire.  I  constantly  hoped,  that  it  would  have 
been  much  earlier  in  my  power  consistently  with  motives,  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to 
disregard,  to  return  to  trat  retirement  from  which  I  had  been  reluctantly  drawn.  The 
strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this,  previous  to  the  last  election,  had  even  led  to  the 
preparation  of  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you ;  but  mature  reflection  on  the  then  perplexed 
and  critical  posture  of  affairs  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  pcsons 
entitled  to  my  confidence,  impelled  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  well  as  internal,  no  longar  renders 
the  pursuit  of  inclination  incompatible  with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety;  a,nd  am 
persuaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  service,  that  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  our  country,  you  will  not  disapprove  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  the  arduous  trust,  were  explained  on  the 
proper  occasion.  In  the  discharge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say,  that  I  have,  with  good 
intentions,  contributed  towards  the  organisation  and  administration  of  the  government, 
the  best  exertions  of  which  a  very  fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in 
the  outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience,  in  my  own  eyes,  perhaps  still 
more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has  strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself ;  and  every 
day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  ine  more  and  more,  that  the  shade  of  re- 
tirement is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it  will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circumstances 
have  given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  they  were  temporary,  I  have  the  consolation  to 
believe,  that  while  choice  and  prudence  invite  mc  to  quit  tlie  political  scene,  patriotism  docs 
not  forbid  it. 

In  looking  .  .ard  to  the  moment  which  Is  Intended  to  terminate  the  career  of  my 
public  life,  my  feelings  do  not  permit  me  to  suspend  the  deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt 
pf  o-^o^jt.!  jo  •yhlch  I  owe  to  mv  beloved  countrv  for  the  manv  honours  it  has  conferred 
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and  for 

vices  faithful  and  persevering.  thougVin  usef «!«;;«" unlquiS  ^^irTSfitsYr 
resulted  to  our  country  from  these  servWa    /<./ .7  „/„,«„;  a  '"y^eai-     it  benefats  have 

as  an  instructive  example  1  our  ^nZTs' that  underUt  'T""^'"'^  *1 ""'"  P^«^^'  ""'^ 
agitated  in  every  direction,  Zre  iZt'toMad  aZTnT'  '"  ^^^'* ""'  P"''^''"' 
bious,  vicissituis  of  fortune  often  dislourTa^n  1  S  "?^*«'-?«''^*  sometimes  du- 
g^ently  .ant  of  su/cei  kas  coZelatZtZ'^^u:}  SZtZ  ^f  ""'  T-^'"" 
support  teas  the  essential  prop  of  the  efforts  and  a  T.^'Z,  ''7^'f"''^  «/yo«'- 
which  they  were  effected.  WoundirpeSed  ^ith  thndet  T  flf  ^'"•*'  -i 
me  to  the  grave,  as  a  strong  incitement^  to  „noTl„  11    .u„.  ^..^  '^""^  ^""^  .'*  ^'^^ 


perpetual— that  the  tree  constitution,  which  is  thn  wnrlr  «f  , i.     j -^  '■""^"""  '""■/  »« 

tion  and  adoption  of  every  nation  wWis  yetTsrHgeJ  t?  it  ^^         '  *^'  '^''' 

withr;iS  Td  ttf^l^rltL  ofdlri?nturS%r»-tt^'  ^^"'^°*  ^^  ^"' 
occasion^ike  the  presen^^.o  offer  to  your^e^ntlrpl    ion,^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ihin^'T'  ''™f  sentunents,  wluch  are  the  result  of  much^eflectiorrnoTnconsfder 
able  observation,  and  winch  appear  to  me  aU-important  to  the  permanencvV  vZTS 

theni  the  dismterestedwanungs  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can  po  sibly  have  no  perTona^ 
raofve  to  bias  his  counsel.     Nor  can  I  forget,  a.  an  encouragement  to  it7your  inEn 
reception  of  my  sentiments  on  a  former  and  not  dissimilar  occasion  maulgent 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament  of  you^  hearts,  no  recommen- 
dation  of  mine  is  necessary  to  fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment  recommen- 

The  unity  of  government  which  constitutes  you  one  people   is  also  now  A^^^  *«    « 
It  is  justly  so  ;  for  it  is  a  main  pillar  in  the  edi/ce  of  yourreal  ^^"^6  the  suVr; 
of  your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad;  of  y^r  safety;  orjotp^S^^^ 
that  very  liber  y  which  you  so  highly  prize.     But.  aa  it  is  ea.y  tJ  LeseTtirfroSiffe- 
rent  causes  and  from  diflferent  quarters,  much  pains  wiU  be  taten.  many  ;rtifices  Zloted 
to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of  this  truth ;  as  this  is  ihe  point  in  your3iSi 
fortress,  against  which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  i  most  con 
stantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  insidiouslv)  directed,  it  is  of  infinitTmoment 
that  you  should  properly  estimate  the  immense  value  o/your  national  union  to  yo^r  col- 
lective  and  individual  happiness;  that  you  should  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immove- 
able  attachment  to  it ;  accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  m  of  the  palladimn 
of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity,  watching  for  its  preservation  with  jealous  anxietT 
discountenancing  whatever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be  aban- 
doned ;  and  indignantly  fi-ownmg  upon  the  first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any 
portion  of  our  country  from  the  rest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacred  ties  which  now  link  together 
the  vnnous  parts.  g>;vi.cx 

For  this  you  have  every  inducement  of  sympathy  and  interest.  Citizens,  by  birth  or 
choice,  of  a  common  country  that  country  has  a  right  to  concentrate  your  affections  The 
name  oi  American,  which  belongs  to  you  in  yom-  national  capacity,  must  always  exalt  the 
just  pnde  of  patriotism  more  than  any  appeUation  derived  from  local  discriminations. 
With  s  ight  sliades  of  difference,  you  have  the  same  religion,  manners,  habits,  and  political 
principles.  \ou  have,  in  a  common  cause,  fought  and  triumphed  together ;  thp  independ- 
ence and  hbertpr  you  possess  are  the  work  of  joint  counsels,  and  joint  efforts,  of  common 
dangers,  suncrings,  and  successes. 

But  these  considerations,  however  powerfully  they  address  themselves  to  your  sensibi- 
lity, luv  greatly  outweighed  by  those  which  apply  more  immediately  to  your  interest  Here 
every  portion  of  our  coHr.trv  finds  the  most  commanding  motives  for  carefiJly  ffuardinjr 
and  preservma*  the  umos     "^  ■'       '    •  j  «  » 


try  hnus 
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The  North,  in  an  unrestrained  intercourse  with  the  South,  protected  by  the  equal  laws 
of  a  common  government,  finds  in  the  productions  of  the  latter,  great  additional  resources 
of  maritime  and  commercial  enterprise,  and  precious  materials  of  rnanufactunng  industry. 
The  South  in  the  same  intercourse,  benefiting  by  the  agency  of  the  North,  sees  its  agri- 
culture grow,  and  its  commerce  expand.  Turning  partly  into  its  own  channels  the  seamen 
of  the^or^A,  it  finds  its  particular  navigation  invigorated;  and  while  it  contnbutes,  in 
different  ways,  to  nourish  and  increase  the  general  mass  of  the  national  naviga  ion,  it  looks 
forward  to  the  protection  of  a  maritime  strength,  to  which  itself  is  unequally  adapted. 
The  East  in  a  Hke  intercourse  with  the  West,  already  finds,  and  in  the  progressive  im- 
provement  of  interior  communications,  by  land  and  water,  will  more  and  more  find  a 
Valuable  vent  for  the  commodities  which  it  brings  from  abroad,  or  manufactures  at  home. 
The  West  derives  from  the  East  supplies  requisite  to  its  growth  and  comtort ;  and  what  is 
perhaps  of  still  greater  consequence,  it  must  of  necessity  owe  the  sec«rc  enjoyment  of  in- 
Sspensable  cmtlets  for  its  own  productions  to  the  weight,  influence  and  the  future  mwitime 
strength  of  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  Union,  directed  by  an  indissoluble  community  of  mte- 
reTtsls  one  nation.  Any  other  tenure  by  which  the  West  can  hold  this  essential  advan- 
tage,  whether  derived  from  its  own  separate  strength,  or  from  an  apostate  and  unnatural 
connection  with  any  foreign  power,  must  be  intrinsically  precarious. 

While  then  eveJy  part  of  our  country  thus  feels  an  immediate  and  particular  interest 
in  union,  aU  the  parts  combined  cannot  faU  to  find  in  the  united  mass  of  means  and  efforts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  security  from  external  danger  a 
k^  frequent^t;i?uption  of  their  peace  by  foreign  nations ;  and  what  is  of  inestimaWe 
value,  tley  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those  broils  and  wars  between  them- 
selves  whfch  so  frequently  afflict  neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
Sv—t;  whic^ their^own  rivalships  alon?  would  be  sufficient  to  produce^  but  v.hich 
Opposite  foreign  aUiances,  attachments,  and  intrigues  would  stimulate  and  imbitter.  Hence, 
li&e,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  those  overgrown  military  establishments,  which, 
under  any  iorm  of  government,  are  inauspicious  to  libert^^,  and  which  are  to  be  regarded  ob 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty;  in  this  sense  it  is,  that  your  union  ought  to  be 
Lsidered^u  a  main  prop  of  your  Uberty,  and  thatthe  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to 
vou  the  preservation  of  the  other.  .  j    .  .  •  j 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every  reflecting  and  virtuous  muid, 
and  exhibit  the  continuance  of  the  Union  as  a  primary  object  of  a  patriotic  desir*.  Is 
thet«  a  doubt,  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large  a  sphere?— Let  expe- 
rience solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  speculation,  in  such  a  case,  were  cnmmal.  We  are  au- 
thorised to  hope  that  a  proper  organisation  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxiliary  agency  of  go- 
vernments for  the  respective  subdivisions,  will  afford  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment.  It 
U  weTworth  a  fair  Ld  full  experiment.  With  such  powerful  and  obvious  motives  to 
union,  affecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  whde  experiment  shall  not  have  demonstrated  its 
impra^ticabUlty,  there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those,  who,  in  any 
Quarter,  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  hands.  . .       r      • 

In  Mntemplating  the  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union,  it  occurs  as  matter  of  serious 
concern,  that  any  ^"°d  should  be  famished  for  characterising  parties,  hy  geographical 
discrimhations-.for/Acmand  Southern-Atlantic^^^  Western;  whence  designing  men 
may  endeavour  to  excite  a  belief,  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local  interests  and  views. 
One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire  influence  within  particular  distncts  is  to  misrepre- 
sent the  opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  You  cannot  shield  yourselves  too  much  against 
the  jealousies  and  heart-burnings  which  spring  fr<,m  these  misrepresentations  :  they  tend 
to  render  alien  to  each  other,  those  who  ought  to  be  bound  together  by  fraternal  affection. 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  union,  a  government  for  the  whole  >8  indis- 
pensable. No  alliances,  however,  strict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute ; 
they  will  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions  which  all  alliances,  in  all 
times,  have  experienced.  Sensible  of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your 
first  essay,  by  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  of  government  better  calculated  than  your 
former  for  an  intimate  union,  and  for  the  efficacious  management  of  your  common  concenis. 
This  «nv«rnment.  the  offsnrinir  of  your  own  choice,  uninfluenced  and  unawed,  adopted 
Jpon  full  investigation,  and  mature  deliberation,  completely  free  in  its  prmc.pies,  m  the 
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All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combinations  and  associations  undpr 

the  regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  destractive  of  tw! 
fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  tendency.  «»oriues,  are  Uestructive  of  this 

hanl^'oTT^' •?•*  P'-T'7'^tio°«f  your  government,  and  the  permanency  of  yom-  present 
happy  state  It  .s  requisite,  not  only  that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  orosFtiTn  to 
Its  acknowledged  authonty,  but  .Iso  that  you  resist  with  care  the  spirit  of  innovEn  Zon 
Its  principles,  however  specious  the  pretexts.  ^  "luovaiion  upon 

In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may  be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at 
least  as  necessary  to  fix  the  true  character  of  government,  as  of  otherTuma«  instituS^ns 
and  remember,  especially,  that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common  interest* 

pXrs:  Sir?  "•  ''^-  ^  g^^--*  ^^  -  ."-»>  -g«-  - « consort  :Sl 

pertect  secunty  of  hberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  find  in  such  a  government 
with  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its  surest  guardian.  government, 

r^litv  oi  •  5-  *^''P*'l'f ''"^  '^"'^  '«»H*'  '"'^'"^  '^"^  *o  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
who  w^ld  ?T"'f  '  TP^^;.  '°  '"^  ""t^  '^'  ™^  '^^^  ^'  '^^^^  of  patriotism, 
Tf  thrZtl,nf  ^"''v^  these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  firmest  prop 

n,  J/  "  «"bstantiaUv  true  that  virtue  or  morality  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  govern- 
ment.  The  rule  mJeed  extends  with  more  or  less  foree  toeverj'  species  of  free  govemme™. 
frndSn'^fTSifr'*'  ''  ""  '''"'"'*'  i..difFeience  upon  attempts  t!  shake  the 

Promote  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  institutions  for  the  general  diffu- 
ston  nj  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public 
opinion,  ttts  essential  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

.1.  A^  '^'^^  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cherish  public  credit.     One  me- 
thod of  preserving  it,  is  to  use  it  as  sparingly  as  possible,  avoiding  occasions  of  expense, 
by  cultivating  peace,  but  remembering  also,  that  timely  disbursements,  to  prepare  for 
danger,  frequently  prevent  much  greater  disbursements  to  repel  it;  avoiding  likewise  the 
accumulation  of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but  by  vigorous  exertions 
in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debts  which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned  not 
ungenerously  throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ourselves  ought  to  bear.     The 
execution  of  these  maxims  belongs  to  your  representatives  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  public 
opinion  should  co-operate.     To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of  their  duty,  it  is  es- 
sential that  you  should  practically  bear  in  mind  that  towards  the  payment  of  debts  there 
must  be  revenue  ;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes  ;  and  no  taxes  can  be  devised 
which  are  not  more  or  less  inconvenient  and  unpleasant ;  that  the  intrinsic  embarrassment 
inseparable  from  the  selection  of  the  proper  objects  (which  is  always  a  choice  of  difficulties) 
ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  candid  construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government 
in  making  it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtaining  revenue  which 
the  public  exigencies  may,  at  any  time,  dictate. 

Observe  good  faith  and  justice  tmoards  all  nations ;  cultivate  peace  and  harmony 
with  all.  Religion  and  morality  enjoin  this  conduct ;  and  can  it  be  that  good  polici/  does 
no/  equally  enjoin  itf  It  will  be  worthy  of  a  free,  enlightened,  and  (at  no  distant 
period)  a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  magnanimous  and  novel  example  of  a 
people  always  guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt  that  in  the 
couiro  of  time  and  tilings,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan  woiUd  richly  repay  any  temporary 
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advantages  which  might  be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?  Can  it  be  that  Providence 
has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation  with  virtue  ?  The  experiment,  at 
least,  is  recommended  by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Alas  I  is  it  ren- 
deied  impossible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential  than  that  permanent,  inve- 
terate antipathies  against  particular  nations,  and  passionate  attachments  for  others,  shoidd 
be  excluded ;  and  that,  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should  be 

cultivated.  .  .  , 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  tellow- 
citizens),  the  jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake ;  since  history  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument 
of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against  it. 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is,  in  extending  our  com- 
mercial relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little  political  connexion  as  possible.  So  far  as 
we  have  ah«ady  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perfect  good  faith.     Here 

let  U9  stop.  , .  ,  X       1 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none,  or  a  very  remote  rela- 
tion. Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essen- 
tially foreign  to  our  concerqj.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate  our- 
selves, by  artificial  ties,  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  oi  her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combi- 
nations and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities. 

Our  detached  and  disUnt  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to  pursue  a  different  course. 
If  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we 
may  de<y  material  injury  from  external  annoyance  ;  when  we  may  take  such  an  attitude  as 
wUl  cause  the  neutrality,  we  may  at  any  time  resolve  upon,  to  be  scrupulously  respected ; 
when  belligerent  nations,  under  the  impossibility  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us,  will  not 
lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  ;  when  we  may  choose  peace  or  war,  as  our  mte- 
rest,  guided  by  justice,  shall  coimsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  qmt  our  own,  to  stand 
upon  foreign  ground  ?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  nvalship,  interest, 

humour,  or  caprice  ?  „..,.•         r  xi. 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with  any  portion  ot  tne 
foreign  world ;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now  at  liberty  to  do  it ;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
stood as  capable  of  patronising  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim  no 
less  applicable  to  public  than  to  private  affairs,  that  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  I 
repeat  it,  therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But,  m  my 
opinion,  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  unwise  to  extend  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments,  in  a  respectable  de- 
fensive posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony,  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are  recommended  by  policy,  hu- 
manity, and  interest.  But  even  our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  impartial 
hand;  neither  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or  preferences ;  consulting  the  natural 
course  of  things;  diffusing  and  diversifying,  by  gentle  means,  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing ;  establishing,  with  the  powers  so  disposed,  in  order  to  give  trade  a 
stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of  our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  government  to  sup- 
port them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  present  circumstances  and 
mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  temporary,  and  liable  to  be,  from  time  to  time,  abandoned 
or  varied,  as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate  ;  constantly  keeping  in  view,  that 
it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disinterested  favours  from  another  ;  that  it  must  pay, 
with  a  p  Mion  of  its  independence,  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  character ;  that 
by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for 
nominal  favours,  and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving  more.  There 
can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect  or  calculate  upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  nation. 
It  is  an  illusion  which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to  discard. 

T..  -ce ;«_  x~  ..»,.    rf"  n/^Kfif-x""""   ''Vipio  nnnnBcIa  nf  an  cAA  nnd  affectionate  friend,  1 

in    UXlCiltjg    tV   JVtl^       i».j     v\.Miife.^. ..%•.-,     vise-*-    . — -- — 
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dare  not  hope  they  wiU  make  the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish  •  that  thnv 
w,l  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  ou?  nation  W  nm^a-'  the  couZ 
J^hich  has  lutherto  marked  the  destiSy  of  nation^s;  but.  if  I  ma^eVen  SrClf  IhS 
thev  may  be  productive  of  some  partfal  beneBt,  some  occasional  ^  ;  tha  thTma;  now 
and  then  recur  to  moderate  the  fury  of  party  spirit,  to  warn  againltthe  mischSoffi^ 
intngue.  to  guard  against  the  impostures  oi  pretended  patriotism  ;  t4  hTpe  wUl  beTfS 
recompense  for  the  solicitude  for  your  welfare  by  which  tLy  have  been  dicUted 
1  -70  J"  5«J?;*'°°  *"  *ne  St'"  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  proclamation  of  the  22nd  of  April 
1793,  13  the  index  to  my  plan.     Sanctioned  by  your  approvinff  voice    and  bv  f W  „f  i^ 
representatives..in  both\ouses  of  congress,  t^e^nt'^f  th^^^ZLtsl^S/Z 
vemed  me  ;  unmfluenced  by  any  attempts  to  deter  or  divert  me  from  it  ^  ^ 

*•  filj'lirT*       *®  exammation.  with  the  aid  of  the  best  lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  weU 
satufied  that  our  country   under  aU  the  cireumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  rig^h    to "rke 
and  was  bound  m  duty  and  interest  to  take,  a  neutral  position.     Having  takfn  it°  I  £ 
anTiil  ^^^''"Id  depend  on  me,  to  maintaui  [^  with  moderatfon,  pe«eventnce, 

fJn^?*""^^  V°  '^^^^°?  J'*®  »»«dent8  of  my  administration,  I  am  unconscious  of  inten- 
taonal  error,  I  am  nevertheless,  too  sensible  of  my  defects  not  to  tliink  it  probable  thafl 
may  have  committed  many  errors.  Whatever  they  may  be.  I  fervently  beseech  the  Alt 
mighty  to  avert  or  mitigate  the  evils,  to  which  they^ma/tend.  I  shall  io^::^  ^l^l 
the  hope  that  my  country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence ;  and  that  after 
fort;y.five  years  of  my  fife  dedicated  to  its  service,  with  an  upright  zeal,  the  fadts  of 
S  re7  consigned  to  obUvion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  mansions 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  this  as  in  other  things,  and  actuated  by  that  fervent  love 
towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to  a  man  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his 
progenitor  for  several  generations,  I  anticipate  with  pleasing  expectation  tiiat  retreat,  in 
which  I  promise  myself  to  realise,  without  alloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking,  in  the 
midst  oi  my  fellow-citizens,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under  a  free  ffovernment— 
laboS^'IndTJ^eS^'  of  my  heart,  and  the  happy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares, 

rr.,,  «,  ,      e    ,     ^     ,^  ,,  GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

(Jmted  States,  September  17,  1796. 


COURTS  OF  LAW,  OR  JUDICIARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  United  States  vest  the  judicial  authority  in  one  supreme  court,  forty-two  district  courts, 
and  ten  circuit  courts,  including  the  local  circuit  court  of  the  district  of  Colombia.  The  supreme 
court  lias  one  chief  justice,  and  six  associate  justices.  It  is  lield  annually  in  the  city  of  Wasliing- 
ton  ;  and  each  of  the  justices  attends  a  circuit,  comprising  two  or  more  districts.  A  justice  of  the 
supreme  court  and  the  judge  of  tiie  district  preside  in  each  circuit  court. 

A  district  court  is  presided  in  by  tlie  district  judge  alone.  Appeals  are  allowed  from  the  dis- 
trict to  the  circuit  courts  in  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum 
or  value  of  fifty  dollars ;  and  from  the  circuit  courts  to  tiie  supreme  court,  in  cases  where  Uie 
matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  two  thousand  dollars.  In  some 
cases,  wliere  the  inconvenience  of  attending  a  court  by  a  justice  of  tlie  supreme  court  is  very 
great,  the  district  court  is  invested  with  the  jurisdiction  of  a  circuit  court.  Each  state  forms  n  dis- 
trict, for  holding  district  and  circuit  courts,  with  the  exception  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Alabama,  eacli  of  which  is  divided  into  two  districts.  Tiiere  are, 
also,  territorial  courts.  Tiiese  change  tliat  cliaracter  on  the  territory  assuming  the  rank  of  a  state. 
In  the  district  of  Columbia  there  is  also  a  circuit  court,  which  exercises,  under  the  authority  of 
congress,  common  law  and  equity  jurisdiction. 

Each  court  has  a  clerk,  a  public  attorney,  or  prosecutor,  and  a  marshal ;  all  appointed  by  the 
president  of  tlie  United  States,  with  the  exception  of  the  clerks,  who  arc  named  by  the  courts. 
The  compensation  of  the  judges  is  fixed  by  law  ;  that  of  the  clerks,  attorneys,  and  marshals,  con- 
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sisU  of  fui'S,  and  in  a  few  iiis.tiincos,  as  it  regards  attorneys  and  marsImU,  of  a  yearly  salary  of  about 
'200  dollars.  Tliu  appointments  arc  made  by  the  president,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate. 

Uy  an  act  of  congress  (15th  of  May,  1820),  district  attorneys  arc  appoirted  for  four  years,  re- 
movable at  pleasure.  Marshals  have  p.Iways  lield  their  offices  for  four  years,  removable  at  plea- 
sure. Thejud({es  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  can  be  removed  only  on  im- 
peachment. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  all  controversies  of  a 
civil  nature  where  a  state  is  a  party,  except  between  a  state  and  its  citizens  ;  and  except  also  be- 
tween a  state  and  citizens  of  other  states,  or  aliens ;  in  which  latter  case  it  has  original,  but  not 
exclusive,  jurisdiction.  It  has,  exclusively,  all  such  jurisdiction  of  suits  or  proceedings  against 
ambassadors  or  other  public  ministers,  or  their  domestics  or  domestic  servants,  as  a  court  of  law 
can  have  or  exercise  consistently  with  the  law  of  nations;  and  original,  but  not  exclusive,  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  suits  brought  by  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  in  which  a  consul  or  vice-consul 
is  a  party.  The  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  from  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  the 
circuit  courts  in  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of 
2000  dollars,  and  from  final  decrees  f.!!d  judgments  of  the  higiiest  courts  of  the  several  states  in 
certain  cases,  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  it  lias  power  to  issue  writs  of  prohibition  to  the  district 
courts,  when  proceeding  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  writs  of  mandaiius 
in  cases  warranted  by  the  principles  and  usages  of  law,  to  any  courts  appointed,  or  persons  holding 
office,  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States.  The  trial  of  issues,  in  fact,  in  the  supreme  court, 
in  all  actions  at  law  against  citizens  of  the  United  States,  is  by  jury. 

A  final  judgment  or  decree  in  any  suit,  in  the  highest  court  of'^law  or  equity  of  a  state  io  which 
a  decision  in  the  suit  could  be  had,  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  treaty  or  statute 
of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under,  the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  their  validity  ; 
or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  validity  of  a  statute  of,  or  an  authority  exercised  under  any 
state,  on  the  ground  of  their  being  repugnant  to  the  constitution,  treaties,  or  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  decision  is  in  favour  of  such  their  validity  ;  or  where  is  drawn  in  question  the  con- 
struction of  any  clause  of  the  constitution,  or  of  a  treaty  or  statute  of,  or  commission  held  nnder 
the  United  States,  and  the  decision  is  against  the  title,,  right,  privilege,  or  exemption,  specially  set 
up  or  claimed  by  either  party,  under  such  clause  of  the  constitution,  treaty,  statute,  or  commission  ; 
may  be  re-examined,  and  reversed  or  affirmec,  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  upon 
a  writ  of  error  ;  the  citation  being  signed  by  the  chief  justice,  or  judge,  or  cliancellor,  of  the  court 
rendering  or  passing  the  judgment  or  decree  complained  of,  or  by  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  manner,  and  under  the  same  regulations,  and  the  writ  lias  the 
same  effect,  as  if  the  judgment  or  decree  complained  of  had  been  rendered  or  passed  in  a  circuit 
court ;  and  the  proceeding  tipon  the  reversal  is  also  the  same,  except  that  the  supreme  court,  in- 
stead of  remanding  the  cause  for  a  final  decision,  may,  at  their  discretion,  if  the  cause  shall  have 
been  once  remanded  before,  proceed  to  a  final  decision  u.  '.tie  same,  and  award  exerution.  But 
no  other  error  can  be  assigned  or  regarded  as  a  ground  of  reversal  in  any  such  case,  than  snch  as 
appears  on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  immediately  respects  the  before-mentioned  questions  of 
validity  or  construction  of  the  said  constitution,  treates,  statutes,  commissions,  or  authorities, 
in  dispute. 

Mr.  Upshurobservestliat,  "Sovereign  nations  do  not  ask  their  judges  what  are  their  rights,  nor  do 
they  limit  their  powers  by  judicial  precedents.  Stilllessdothcy  entrust  these  important  subjects  to 
judicial  tribunals  not  their  own,  and,  least  of  all,  to  the  tribunals  of  that  power  against  which  their 
ow.T  no*er  is  asserted.  It  would  have  been  a  gross  inconsistency  in  the  states  or  our  nnion  to  do 
this,  since  they  have  shown,  in  every  part  of  their  compact  witii  one  another,  the  most  jealous  care 
of  their  separate  sovereignty  and  independence.  It  is  true  they  have  agreed  to  be  bound  by  the 
decisions  of  federal  tribunals  in  certain  specified  cases,  and  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  so  long  as 
tliey  desire  the  continuance  of  their  present  union,  they  will  fid  themselves  bound,  in  every  case 
wliich  comes  plainly  within  their  agreement.  There  is  no  necessity  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
supreme  court  to  ascertain  to  what  subjects,  and  iiow  far,  that  agreement  extends.  So  far  as  it  is 
plain,  it  will  be  strictly  observed,  as  national  faith  and  honour  require  ;  there  is  no  other  gua- 
rantee. So  far  as  it  is  not  plain,  or  so  far  as  it  may  hi  tiie  will  antl  pleasure  of  any  state  to  deny 
or  to  resist  it,  the  utter  impotency  of  courts  of  justice  to  settle  the  difficulty  will  Ik^  manifested 
beyond  all  doubt.  They  will  be  admonished  of*^  their  responsibility  to  the  power  which  created 
them.  T/te  Slates  created  them  :  they  are  but  an  emanation  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  states, 
and  can  neither  limit  nor  control  that  power. 

"  Ordinarily,  the  judiciary  are  the  jjroper  interpreters  of  the  powers  of  government,  but  they 
interpret  in  subordination  to  tiie  powi-r  which  created  them.  In  governments  established  by  an 
aggregate  people,  such  as  are  those  of  the  states,  a  proper  corrective  is  always  fo  ind  in  the 
people  themselves.  If  the  judicial  interpretation  confer  too  much  or  too  little  power  on  the  go- 
vernment, a  ready  remedy  is  found  in  an  amendment  of  the  constitution.  But  in  our  federal 
system  the  evil  is  without  reuiedv,  if  the  federal  courts  be  allowed  to  fix  the  limits  of  ft     ral 
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power  with  reference  to  those  of  the  states.     It  would  place  every  thing  i„  the  state  govern- 

?  rn;-'.?„?  /,'"-"•  "'"""f-  »'*'>!  '"^"^y  oU  singl^  de,,artmentof  the  federal^vorTrae  ". 
The  m«,ni.,i.^  </«:««.  w  not  always  adUered  to  by  our  couru  ;  their  own  decision*  Ire  not  held 
to  be  absolutely  binding  upon  themselves.  They  may  establish  a  right  to-day  and  un^tUe  it  to- 
morrow.  A  decision  of  the  supreme  court  might  arrest  a  state  in  thi  full  exerrise  of  S^rtam 
and  neceMary  power,  which  a  previous  decision  of  tlie  same  court  had  ascertun^  thatX Vd 
»e«ed.     T.U.S  the  powers  of  the  state  governments,  as  to  many  important  oS«trmtbL  Ct 

L'lSrtrnonfiH'*  """"^"^"^  ''^'''"  'V^"^"^"'  '"^  "'=^'  »'"^y  ^«">d  lose  their  eSn^  r  anrfoS 
all  title  to  confidence  and  respect  It  is  true  that  in  this  case  too.  there  is  apostibl^  corrwtive 
n  the  power  to  amend  the  constitution.  But  that  power  is  not  with  the  aggr.Cttate  aSe 
It  couia  be  exerted  only  in  connexion  with  other  states,  whose  aid  she  might  not  be  aWe  to  com! 
Loand.  And  even  ,f  she  could  command  it,  the  process  would  be  too  slow  to  aCd  effect 
relief.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  any  free  and  sovereign  state  ever  designed  to  surrender 
her  power  of  self-protection  n  a  case  like  tfiis,  or  ever  meant  to  authorise  anfothe?  nowe"  to 
reduce  her  to  a  situation  so  help  ess  and  contemptible.  Thi.  want  of  uniformitv  .i.d  fixedn^  b 
tJ'J^rfA'^T'''"^^''  tlie  supreme  court  the  most  unfit  umpire  that  coLld  be  selmed. 
between  the  federal  government  and  the  states,  on  questions  involving  their  respective  rights  and 
'.owers.  Sip^se  that  the  United  States  should  rJ^olve  to  cut  a  can;  1  throJh  the  territorTof 
Virginia,  and  being  res;3ted,  the  supreme  court  should  decide  that  tliey  had  a  right  to  do  so. 
Suppose  that  when  the  work  was  completed,  a  similar  attempt  should  be  made  in  Alassachusetts. 
and  being  resisted,  the  same  court  should  decide  that  they  had  no  right  to  do  so.  The  effect 
would  be  that  the  United  States  would  possess  a  right  in  one  state,  whfch  it  did  not  po^Tn 
another.    Suppose  tliat  Virginia  should  impose  a  tax  on  the  arsenals,  dockyards,  &c.,  of  the 

Si  W  I  r  ^  r  ''" '/"■'"'S'' '■'"'' ''''''^' '"  «*"'''«  tletermine  the  right,  the  supreme  court 
should  decide  in  favour  of  it.  Suppose  thai  a  like  attempt  should  be  made  by  Massachusetts, 
and,  upon  a  similar  appeal  to  that  court,  it  should  decide  against  it ;  Virginia  would  enjoy  a  right 
m  reference  to  the  United  States,  which  would  be  denied  to  Massachusetts.  Other  cases  may  be 
supposed  involving  like  conse<iuences,  and  showing  the  absurdity  of  submitting  to  courts  of  justice 
the  decision  of  controversies  between  governments,  involving  the   extent  and  nature  of  their 

"I  know  that  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  on  constitutional  questions  have  been  very 
coiisistent and  uniform;  but  that  affords  no  proof  that  they  will  be  so  through  all  time  to  come. 
'1  v'°i']r        u      c  P"'"P''^^  of  ''>e  present  argument  that  they  nuij/  be  otherwise. 

Viewing,  therefore,  to  the  supreme  court  all  tlio  jurisdiction  and  authority  which  properly 
beloiigs  to  it,  we  cannot  safely  or  wisely  repose  in  it  the  vast  trust  of  ascertaining,  defining,  or 
limiting  the  sovereign  powers  of  the  states."  '' 

CircuU  Coarfa.— The  circuit  courts  of  the  United  States  have  original  cognisance,  concurrent 
with  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  of  all  suits  of  a  civil  nature,  at  common  law,  or  in  equity, 
where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds,  exclusive  of  costs,  the  sum  or  value  of  500  dollars,  and 
tlie  United  btates  are  plaintiffs  or  petitioners,  or  an  alien  is  a  party,  or  the  suit  is  between 
a  citizen  ot  the  state  where  the  suit  is  brought  and  a  citizen  of  another  state.  They  have  exclu- 
sive  cognisance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  cognisable  under  the  authority  of  the  United  States 
(except  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  otherwise  direct),  and  concurrent  jurisdiction  with 
the  districts  courts  of  the  crimes  and  offences  cognisable  therein.  But  no  person  can  be  arrested 
in  one  district  for  trial  in  another,  in  any  civil  action,  before  a  circuit  or  district  court.  No  civil 
suit  can  be  brought,  before  either  of  the  said  courts,  against  an  inhabitant  of  the  United  States, 
by  any  original  process,  in  any  other  district  than  that  whereof  he  is  an  inhabitant,  or  in  which 
he  shall  be  found  at  the  time  of  serving  the  writ ;  and  no  district  or  circuit  court  has  cognisance 
of  any  suit  to  recover  the  contents  of  any  promissory  note,  or  other  chose  in  action,  in  favour  of 
an  assignee,  unless  a  suit  might  have  been  prosecuted  in  such  court  to  recover  the  said  con- 
tends if  no  assignment  had  been  made,  except  in  cases  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

The  circuit  courts  have  appellate  jurisdiction  from  final  decrees  and  judgments  of  the  district 
courts,  in  all  cases  where  the  matter  in  dispute  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  fifty  dollars.  They 
also  have  jurisdiction  of  certain  cases,  which  may  be  removed  into  them  before  trial  from  the 
state  courts.  But  no  district  jidge  (sitting  in  a  circuit  court)  can  give  a  vote  in  any  case  of 
appeal,  or  error,  from  his  own  decision  ;  but  may  assign  the  reasons  of  such  his  decision.— The 
trial  of  issues,  in  fact,  in  the  circuit  courts  in  all  suits,  except  those  of  equity  and  of  admiralty 
and  maritime  jurisdiction,  is  by  jury. 

Dutrkt  Courtt.—lhc  district  courts  of  the  United  States,  have,  exclusively  of  the  courts  of 
the  several  states,  cognisance  of  all  crimes  and  offences  that  are  cognisable  under  the  authority  of 
the  United  States,  committed  within  their  respective  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas,  where  no 
other  punishment  than  whipping,  not  exceeding  thirty  stripes,  a  fine  not  exceeding  100  dollars, 
or  a  term  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  is  to  be  inflicted,  and  also  have  exclusive 
original  cognisance  of  all  civil  causes  of  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  including  all 
seizures  under  laws  of  invosti  naviiiatiou.  or  trade,  of  tlie  United  StatcSi  where  the  seizures  are 
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made  on  waters  atIiIcIi  are  navigable  from  the  sea  by  vcsseU  of  ten  or  more  tons  burtlicn,  within 
their  respective  districts,  as  well  as  upon  the  high  seas,  saving  to  suitors,  in  all  cases,  the  right  of 
a  common  law  remedy,  where  the  common  law  is  competent  to  give  it ;  and  also  have  exclusive 
original  cognisanc.  of  all  seizures,  on  land  or  other  waters  than  as  aforesaid,  made,  and  of  all 
■uiu  for  penalties  and  forfeitures  incurred,  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  And  they  also 
lukve  cognisance,  concurrent  with  the  courts  of  the  several  states,  or  their  circuit  courts,  as  the 
case  may  be,  of  all  causes  where  an  alien  sues  for  a  tort  only  in  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  or 
a  treaty  of  the  United  States.  They  also  liave  cognisance,  concurrent  as  last-mentioned,  of  all 
suits  at  common  law,  where  the  United  States  sue,  and  the  maUer  in  dispute  amounts,  exclusive 
of  costs,  to  the  sum  or  value  of  100  dollars.  Thev  also  luive  jurisdiction,  exclusively  of  the 
courts  of  the  several  states,  of  all  suits  against  consuls  or  vice-consuls,  except  for  offences  above 
the  description  aforesaid.  The  trial  of  issues,  in  fact,  in  the  district  courts,  in  all  causes  except 
civil  causes  of  admir  ^'.ty  and  maritime  jurisdiction,  is  by  jury. 

An  act  of  the  1  Itli  of  December,  1812,  requires  the  district  and  territorial  judges  of  the 
United  States  to  reside  within  the  dutricts  and  territories,  respectively,  for  which  they  are 
appointed;  and  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  judge,  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  to  exercise  the  profession  or  employment  of  counsel  or  attorney,  or  to  be  engaged  in  the 
practice  of  the  law.  And  any  person  offending  against  the  injunction  or  prohibition  of  this  act, 
shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour. 

The  salaries  of  judges,  &c.,  of  the  supreme  court  are:— chief  justice,  5000  dollars;  eight 
associate  judges,  each  4500  dollars ;  attorney-general,  4000  dollars  ;  reporter,  iOOO  dolbrs  ;  clerk, 
fees,  &C. 

The  circuit  courts  are  presided  over  by  judges  of  the  supreme  courts,  and  without  any 
additional  salary. 

List  of  District  Courts  and  Compensations  of  Judges,  Attorneja-geueral,  and  Marshals. 


JUDOBS. 


Maioe 

New  Hamp«hire  .... 

Mauacbusetts 

GoanecUcut 

Rhode  Inland 

Vermont 

N.  UUlrict,  N.y 

S.  Oiatriet,  N.Y 

New  itney 

B.  Dittriet,  Penn. . . . 
W.  Distrier,  Penn. .. 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia,  B.  Dial..... 
Virginia.  W.  Diat.  ... 

North  Carolina 

Sonth  Carolina 

Georgia 

Alabama,  N.  Ditt.  . . . 

Alabama,  S.  Diit 

Mmlaaippi,  N.  Dial.. 


Com- 
[lenaa- 
tiou. 


dollars. 
1800 
IOOO 

aiwo 

ISOO 

1900 
1300 
3000 
3500 
1500 
SSftO 
1800 
1500 

tooo 

1800 
1600 
2000 
2500 
3300 

|3S0« 

SOOO 


ATTOR. 

NKY8. 


Compenia- 
tion. 


dollara. 
200  and  feei 

do. 

feea 
200  and  feet 

do. 

i'j. 

do. 

f<^es 
100  and  feet 

feet 
200  and  feet 

do.; 

teat 
300  and  feet 

do. 

do. 

feet 
200  and  feet 

do. 

do. 

do. 


MAR- 
SHALS. 


Campenta- 
ttcn. 


dollart. 
200  and  feet 

do. 

feet 
300  and  feet 

do. 

do. 

do. 

feet 
300  and  feet 

feet 
300  and  feet 

do. 

feet 
300  and  feet 

do. 
400  and  fere 

feet 
300  and  fee> 

do. 

do. 

do. 


JUDGES. 


Mistitiippi,  8.  Ditt  .. 
t<auitiana,  E.  Ditt.... 
Louitiana,  W.  Dint.  ... 
Tennetaee,  B.  Ditt... . 
Tennettee,  M.  Ditt.... 
Tennetaee,  VV.Oitt.  ... 

Kentucky 

Ohio , 

Indiana 

Illinoi 

Mitiouri 

Arkantat 

Michigan , 

Florida,  B.  Ditt 

Ploridi,  N.Uitt 

Ploridt,  W.  Ditt 

Florida,  S.  Ditt 

Florida,  Apalach.  Ditt.. 

Wiacontin 

Iowa 

Diatrict  Colombia 


Com- 

penta- 

tion. 


dollan. 
2000 

\3000 


Usoo 

ISOO 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1200 
3000 
1500 
2300 
1800 
1800 
2300 
1800 
1800 
1800 

2;;r 


ATTOR. 
NEYS. 


Compenta- 
tiou. 


dollart, 
300  and  feea 
000  and  feet 
200  and  feet 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 
■160  and  feea 

do. 

feet 


MAR- 
SHALS. 


Compenta- 
tion. 


dollara. 
200  and  feea 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do- 
do, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
feei 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  GOVERNMENT  OF  EACH  STATE  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNION* 

of  Office,  and  the  Number  of^SenlLart^^  the  SalarieB,  Terms 

their  respective  Terras  s«^na»o"an«l  Representatives  in  the  State  Legislatures,  with 


8TATR8. 


Miine 

N.  Hampthire. 

Vermont 

MuMicbuMtts . 

Rhode  Iiland .. 

Coonectieut . . . 
New  York  .... 
New  Jersey  . . . 
Peonsvlraui*  . 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VirrioU 

N,  Camlina.... 
S.  Carolina  . . . . 

Georgia 

Alabama 

MIninippi . . . . 

Loublana 

Arkaoaaa  

Teanranee 

Kentucky. 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

IllinoU 

MiMoari 

Florida 

Wiacontin 

Iowa 


Seati  of 
OoTerumeDt. 


Augusta 

Concord  

Montpelier 

BiiRtnn 

i  Proridenoe  ( 
{ &  Newport  ) 
Hart.  &  N.  Hav. 

Albany 

Trenton 

Marriaburg 

Dover 

Anapnlii 

Richmond 

Kaleigh 

Columbia 

Uill«)dge*ille.,. 

Tuacalooaa. 

iackaon  

New  Urieans... 

Little  Rock 

Naahville 

Frankfort 

Columbua  ...... 

Detroit. 

IndianapoUa.... 

Springfleld 

Jefferaun  City... 


Time*  of  Holding 
Kleotiona. 


2d  Mon.  in  Sept. .,, 
3d  Tues.  in  March 
■at  Tuen.  in  Sept.  ., 
«d  Mon.  in  Not.  .. 


lit  Wed.  in  April 

1st  Mon.  in  April 

\»t  Mim.in  Nov 

•id  Tues.  ill  Oct 

MTueg.  in  Oct 

3d  Tuesday  iu  Not 

latWedneidiv  in  Oct... 
4th  lliursilay 'in  April.. . 
Commonly  in  August.. .. 

2d  Monday  in  Oct 

lat  Monday  in  Oct 

Ut  Monday  in  Aug 

IstMun.  ft  Tues.  in  Not. 
lat  Monday  in  inly  .... 

1st  Monday  in  Oct 

1st  Thursday  in  Aug.... 

1st  Monday  in  Aug 

td  Tuesday  in  Oct 

1st  Monday  in  Not 

lit  Monday  in  Aug 

1st  Monday  in  Aug 

Ut  Monday  in  Aug 


Timrs  of  the  Meeting  of 
the  Legislatures. 


1st  Wed.  in  Jan 

1st  Wert.  In  June 

3d  Ttaurs.  in  Oct 

1st  Weil,  in  Jan 

t  1st  i'ues.  in  May % 

{  Last  Mon.  in  Oct / 

latWed.  in  May 

1st  Tues.  in  Jan 

4th  Tues.  In  Oct. 

1st  Tues.  in  Jan 

lat  Tuesday  in  Jan.  bienii. 
last  Monday  in  December, 
lat  Holiday  in  December  . 
3d  Monday  in  Not.  Oienn. 

4(h  Monday  in  Not 

lat  Monday  in  Nov.  Menu. 
1st  Monday  in  December.. 
1st  Monday  in  Jan.  bltnn. 
lit  Monday  in  January... 
1st  Monday  in  Nor.  blenn. 
1st  Monday  in  Oct.  blenn. 
1st  Monday  in  December. 
1st  Monday  iu  December. 
1st  Monday  in  Januavy... 
1st  Monday  in  December. 
1st  Monday  in  Deo.  frtenn. 
1st  Monday  in  Nor.  bitnn. 


¥ 


;9  e 


ISOO 

1300 

740 

3300 

400 

1100 

4000 

3000 

4000 

I333i 

4200 

3333^ 

3000 

asoo 

3.100 
3.500 
3000 
6000 
3000 
3000 
3600 
liOO 
1500 
ISOO 
1000 
IS'O 
3300 
3300 
3S00 


il 


131 
350 

330 
330 

no 

313 
138 

lis 

100 
31 
83 
134 
130 
134 
130 
100 
91 
60 
64 
75 
100 
73 
S3 
63 
91 
49 
39 
8fl 
36 


althSh;TtJrera°n'!llT,l!r/K  ^"Sland  Mras  adopted  by  the  republic  after  the  "revolilfeiTT^d 
the  American  llwyer'^"'*  ^^  ""'  of  congress,  it  may  be  still  considered  as  the  text-book  of 

bv  thl  nl„'nfp^'!n^  V  "P*  ^^:^  •'^"•'y-  ■^'^S'"'"'  ""'J  S"-'*  Carolina,  the  governor  is  voted  for 
fo  by  tVe^eopb'  '^''^ ''^K'slature  elects  to  tlie  office  of  governor,  one  of  the  candidates  voted 


I.     MAINE. 

,,ttl"  *pl^m*llf  »".'''^'''i?"*'  °^  ^T''  ^"^  P^""'^  •""•«'  ^^^  jurisdiction  of  Massachu- 
nf  Mo«^^.T„».  T  'iv   '""':^'y  *^™^**  '^  P"'*     "  •''«  <=«'ony  «nd  afterwards  of  the  state 

sLU  '  ■"  t»'e^<"c/o/A/«W.  until  erected,  in  the  year  1820.  into  an  independent 

Tie  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1819,  and  went  into  operation  in  1820. 

-.„  11  rff^r""'  V"'*'"  'f  ^^"^•*  '"  "  *^""'^  an^  a  *'o»se  of  representatives,  both  elected 
annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Monday  in  September. 

I KAA  •  ""."?''«'■  °{  representatives  cannot  be  less  than  100,  nor  more  than  200.  A  town  havine 
in^nn"f  ".^^'L*?^'"^*'  '°  *""<*  ""^  representative;  having  8750,  two;  6775,  three; 
10,500,  four ;  15,000,  five ;  20,250,  six  ;  26,250,  seven ;  but  no  town  can  ever  be  entitled  to 
more  than  seven  representatives.— The  number  of  senators  cannot  be  less  than  twenty,  nor  more 
tlian  thirty-one.  ' 

The  l^islature  meets  at  Auguiia,  annually,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January. 

lAe  Ji^ecutwe  Power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second 
Monday  in  September  :  his  term  of  office  commences  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January.  A 
council  of  seven  members  is  elected  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  January,  by  joint  ballot 
01  tne  senators  and  representatives,  to  advise  the  governor  in  the  executive  part  of  government. 

T  *i,  ^fi*^''  ''"'^  '*  within  itself  a  government,  with  its  particular  laws,  revenue,  and  expenditure. 
In  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  as  a  federal  government,  the  state  revenues  and  exp?  jts 
should  not  be  overlooked  ;  for,  although  not  entered  in  the  general  budget,  yet  form  equally  a 
part  of  the  general  public  burdens  and  expenditures. 


mi 


40  PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA. 

The  Riaht  of  Sufi  a/re  is  granted  to  every  male  citizen  aged  twenty-one  years  or  upwards  (ex- 
ceptinff  paupers,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Indians  not  taxed),  having  had  his  residence 
established  in  tlie  state  for  the  term  of  three  months  next  preceding  an  election. 

The  Judicial  Power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  judicial  court,  and  such  other  courts  as  the  legis- 
lature may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  All  the  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  council :  they  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  but  not 
beyond  the  age  of  seventy  years.  mnj  n  _, 

iialariesofthe  Officers  of  Government.-Goycrmr,  1500  dollars;  secretary  of  state,  &00  dollars; 
treasurer  of  state, ' 900  dollars  ;  adjutant-general,  700  dollars;   warden  of  the  state  prison,  700 

°  The  members  of  the  senate  and  house  of  representatives  receive  each  two  dollars  a  day  j  and 
the  president  ofthe  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house,  four  dollars.  ,     .onn 

Supreme  Judicial  Co«r<.  -  Chief  justice,  1800  dollars;  two  associate  justices,  each  1800 
doUars  :  attorney-general,  1000  dollars  ;  reporter,  1000  dollars.      _        ,„  . 

Court  of  Common  Fletu,  or  District  Co«r<._ Chief  justice,  1200  dollars;  three  associate 
judges,  each  1200  dollars. 

II.  NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
In  1641  the  settlements  in  New  Hampshire  voluntarily  put  themselves  under  the  government 
of  ihe  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  were  allowed  to  send  representatives  to  the  general  court  at 
Boston,  till  1679,  when  a  new  government  was  formed,  and  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  separate 

provincej^  New  Hampshire  was  placed,  together  witli  the  rest  of  New  England,  ""der  the 
same  ffovernment.  In  1689,  the  union  with  MassachusetU  was  revived,  and  continued  till  1692. 
I'rom  1699to  1702,  it  was  united  with  MassachusetU,  and  New  York ;  in  1702,  it  was  again 
united  with  Massachusetts,  and  so  continued  till  1741,  when  a  final  separation  took  place. 

The  constitution  established  in  1784  ;  was  in  1792,  altered  and  amended,  as  now  in  force. 

T/ie  Governor  is  elected  annually  by  the  people,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  March.  The  qua- 
lifications  necessary  to  render  a  candidate  eligible  to  this  office,  are,  a  residence  in  the  state  during 
seven  years  immediately  preceding  the  election,  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  500/.,  one-half  consisting  of  a  freehold  within  the  state,  held  m  the  candidate  s  own  right. 

TaJ  Council  consists  of  five  members,  elected  by  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants 
nualified  to  vote  for  senators.  The  qualifications  requisite  in  a  candidate  for  the  office  ot  coun- 
cillor are  •  a  residence  of  seven  years  within  the  state  ;  a  residence  within  the  county  at  the  tune  ol 
the  election  ;  property  within  the  state  to  the  amount  of  500/. ;  and  thirty  years  of  age. 

The  Lesislalive  Power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatiyes,  each  of  which 
bodies  has  a  negative  upon  the  acts  of  the  other.  This  joint  legislature  is  styled  the  General  Court 
of  New  Hampshire.     It  assembles  annually  on  the  first  Wednesday  m  June. 

The  Senate  contains  twelve  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  To  be  eligible  as  a 
senator,  the  candidate  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  seven  years  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  election,  he  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  possess  freehold  property 
within  the  state,  to  the  amount  of  200/.  „     .      ».  „i„     ti,„ 

7%e  House  of  Representative  contains  250  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people.  Ihe 
nualifications  required  of  a  candidate  for  membership  ofthe  house,  are  a  residence  within  the  state 
L  two  years,  immediately  preceding  the  election,  thirty  years  of  age.  and  property  to  the  amount 
of  100/  within  the  district  which  he  intends  to  represent,  one-halt  of  this  property  being  a  free- 
hold     On  ceasing  to  be  thus  qualified,  he  also  ceases  to  be  a  representative. 

The  Judiciary  Power.— k\\]\\<!i\cm\  officers,  the  attorney-general,  solicitors,  sherifTs,  coroners, 
logisters  of  probate,  are  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  representation  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  the  gover- 
nor, with  the  consent  of  council,  may  make  removals  at  any  time.  No  person  can  hold  the  office 
of  judge  in  any  court,  judge  of  probate,  or  sheriff"  of  any  county,  after  he  has  attained  the  age  of 

""' t2  C)flr_j/  and  Treasurer  are  chosen  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  representa- 
tives assembled  m  one  room.  rlollir.. 

i'wciUiw.— Governor's  salary    '000  dollars. 

Five  councillors 

Secretary  of  state    «00    do. 

Treasurer  ^^^    "°' 

The  councillors,  senators,  and  representatives,  receive  2  dollars  a  day,  for  attendance  during 

the  session  of  the  legislature,  and  10  cents  a  mile  for  travel ;  of  the  president  oi  the  senate  and  the 

spwiker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  also  the  councillors  (when  in  service,  except  during  tlie 

session  of  the  legislature,)  2  dollars  50  cents  a  day.  ^      ,.,.      .  ,,  ■.     ■„„ 

J«rficiary.-Thc  superiorcourtofjudicaturc  consists  ofa  chief  justice  and  two  associate  jiis- 
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tices,  who  hold  one  term  annually  in  each  of  the  ten  coiintip«i  nf  thn  cto»»   fi,,  .i.»  u      ■ 
determining  questions  of  law.  Ncf    This  court  is  also  vertPd»WlL  •    °J^^  ''T'"^  ^"'^ 

purposes  prescribed  by  the  statute.  "* """'  "'"'"""'^  jurisdiction,  for  certain 

The  judges  of  the  superior  court  of  iudicature  are   pt  i.^nin    i,.j„»=  «r  »i  .    r 

e^nSs"'  "''^'  '*''^""^'  ""•    ^''"''  «^»'"^  --*  «-  »-''»  seini-annri?.  in  Th  o^f  ll.': 

A'«;,.nor  Co«r/.-Chief  justice's  salary 1400  dollars. 

lliree  associate  justices 1200    do 

Attorney-general  i.if.n     j„' 

Circuit  Court.-  Two  judges .......■.■.;■.■. JS    do 

Attorney-general    .....'..\'.'.'.'.'.'.\  1200    do! 

r^^JiT^r  ^'^^  J""^"/^  of  common  pleas  in  each  of  the  ten  countv  courts  of  the  state   who  are 
paid  3  dollars  per  day  during  attendance  at  tiie  court,  and  10  cents  per  mile  for  travelling      T^.^r. 

tZf''T'\'  ?f  P^?^«'  ''!f  J'^IS^^  o»"^l'icl>  Lave  salaries  of  from  ^100  1^334  doS^and^Z 
trars,  with  salaries  of  from  123  to  402  dollars.  "oiidrs  ,  ana  legis- 


II  r.   VF.RMONT. 

Vermont  was  originally  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  Its  political  condi- 
tion  was.  for  a  considerable  time,  unsettled  ;  and  the  people  preferring  a  separaLZSnS^^^ 
vZnnt  •constitution  in  1 777  under  which  a  government  was  organised  fn  Mardi  .uls  In  1 79l'' 
Vermont  was  admitted  into  the  union.  '"o.  iui/»i, 

h»  iH"  ■f.'""'""';  i^  elected  annually  by  the  people.     No  person  is  eligible  to  this  office  unless 
Section  United  States,  and  has  resided  in  thl  state  four  years  next  precedir^  hU 

The  Lieutenant-governor  is  also  elected  annually  by  the  people,  and  must  possess  the  same 

r  lo  ~"'"V''vn'""°'"-     "'^  «'=tV^governor•in  fhe  evint  If  "that  officer'sTence  or  iS! 
iity  to  serve.     As  lieutenant-governor,  he  is  president  of  the  senate. 

sons  dtoS^byThf  reopi::  "-""""'  '"""'''  °*"  '"'  ^°'""°'"'  l'-'-a»t-Sovernor,  and  twelve  per- 
stylS'thttS  rr^bir"'''  "  "  ""^*^  ^"'  '"'"  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 

.r^Zt  tZ'"  •=°"''''^?*'  ^'"•■•y  members,  each  county  choosing  at  least  one.     Some  counties  are 
entitled  to  more,  according  to  the  amount  of  population. 

TAe  House  of  Itepi csentalives  consists  of  *231  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people  Everv 
representative  mustliave  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  the  latter  in  the  town  for  which  he  is 
elected,  and  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  Judicial  i^owe/.-Courts  of  justice  are  miiintained  in  every  county.  There  is  a  supreme 
court  consisting  of  five  judges,  who  are  justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  state.  All  the  iudees 
and  justices  are  elected  annually  by  tiie  legislature.  The  supreme  court  sits  once,  and  the  countv 
courts  twice  in  each  county.  There  is  also  a  Court  of  Cliancerv.  which  holds  its  sessions  every 
year  in  each  county,  each  judge  of  the  supreme  court  being  cliaticellor  of  a  circuit. 

Secr,ta>y,  Tnaswer,  ^c— The  secretary  of  stiite  is  elected  by  the  joint  vote  of  the  general 
assembly  annuully  ;  the  treasurer  by  the  people,  also  annually. 

Jiigitt  of  Sufn^fTc— Every  man  of  the  wge  of  twenty-one  years,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
having  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  being  of  a  quiet  and  peaceful 
behaviour,  if  he  will  take  an  oath  or  affirmation  of  allegiance,  is  entitled  to  all  the  privileees  of  a 
freeman.  '^         ° 

A  Council  of  Cemora.— Once  in  sev,  n  years  a  council  of  thirteen  censors  is  elected  for  the  term 
of  one  year.  It  is  their  duty  to  inquire  whether  the  constitution  has  been  preserved  inviolate 
during  the  last  septenary  ;  and  whether  the  legislative  and  executive  branches  have  performed  their 
duty  as  guardians  of  the  people,  or  have  assumed  or  exercised  other  or  greater  powers  than  tiiose 
conferred  upon  them  bv  the  constitution  ;  also  to  look  after  various  other  matters  connected  with 
the  administration  of  the  state  govcrimient 

The  governor's  salary  is  750  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  as  president  of  the  senate,  4  dollars  a 
day;  the  compensation  of  the  members  of  the  general  assembly  is  l^  dollars  per  day  during 
Scssiorii 

Sa^rv  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  CWr^— Chief  justice,  1375  dollars;  4  associate  judgei, 
1875  dollan  each  ;  and  reporter,  450  dollars. 
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IV.  MASSACHUSETTS. 

The  territory  of  Massachusetts  comprised,  for  many  years  after  its  first  settlement,  two  sepa- 
rate colonies ;  viz.,  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay. 

Tlie  two  colonies  continued  separate,  and  elected  their  own  governors  annually,  till  1685-6, 
when  they  were  deprived  of  their  cliarters.  In  1692,  they  were  utjited  into  one  colony  under  a 
new  charter ;  and  the  governors  were  afterwards  appointed  by  the  king. 

By  the  constitution  formed  in  1780,  and  ami-nded  in  1821,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
senate  and  house  of  representatives,  styled  The  Geneial  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  336  members,  who  are  elected  annually  in  May, 
ten  days  at  least  befoie  the  last  Wednesday  of  tlmt  month.  Corporate  towns  having  150  rate- 
able  polls  elect  one  representative,  and  another  for  every  additional  •2'25  rateable  polls. 

No  person  is  eligible  to  the  house  wlio  is  not  possessed  of  a  freehold  of  tlie  value  ot  100/. 
within  the  town  he  shall  be  cliosen  to  represent,  or  rateable  estate,  to  the  value  ot  200/.,  and 
shall  cease  to  represent  the  said  town  immediately  on  liis  ceasing  to  be  qualihed  as  above. 

The  Senate  consists  of  40  members,  chosen  by  districts,  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in 

^  No  person  is  eligible  to  the  senate,  unless  he  possesses  a  freehold  of  300/.,  a  personal  estate 
to  the  value  of  600/.,  or  of  both  to  the  amount  of  the  same  sum,  and  who  has  not  been  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  commonwealth  five  years  immediately  preceding  liis  election. 

The  pay  of  each  member  of  tlie  council,  of  tlie  senate,  and  of  the  house  of  representatives, 
is  two  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance,  and  two  dollars  for  every  ten  miles  they  travel. 

The  Supreme  Execwive  Magistrate  is  styled  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, with  the  title  of  "  His  Excellency."  He  is  elected  annually  by  the  people  on  the  hrst 
Monday  of  April,  together  with  a  lieutenant-governor.  The  latter  is  styled  His  llonour.  llie 
governor  is  assisted  in  the  executive  part  of  sovernment  by  a  council  of  nine  members,  chosen  by 
the  joint  ballot  of  the  senators  and  representatives,  from  the  senators.  In  case  the  persons  elected, 
or  any  of  them,  decline  the  appointment,  they  are  elected  from  among  the  people  at  large.  ine 
councillors  rank  next  to  the  lieutenant-governor.  ,    ,      •     t 

The  general  court  meets,  at  Boston,  on  the  last  Wednesday  of  May,  and  also  in  January. 

The  Risht  of  Suffrage  is  granted  to  every  male  citizen  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards  (ex- 
cepting paupers  and  pereons  under  guardianship),  who  has  resided  within  the  commonwealth  one  year, 
and  within  the  town  or  district  in  which  he  may  claim  a  right  to  vote,  six  calendar  months  pre- 
ceding any  election,  and  who  has  paid  a  state  or  county  tax  assessed  upon  him  within  two  years 
next  preceding  such  election  ;  and  also  every  citizen  wlio  may  be  by  law  exempted  from  taxation, 
and  who  may  be,  in  all  other  respects,  qualilied  as  above-mentioned.  

The  Judiciary  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  such  other  courts  as 

the  legislature  may  establish.  _  ,     „    i     •«•         ,    „.,j  ,„ 

All  judicial  officers,  the  attorney-general,  the  solicitor-general,  all  sheriffs,  coroners,  and  re- 
gistrars of  probate,  are  nominated  and  appointed  by  the  governor,  bv  and  with  the  advice  an  icon- 
lent  of  the  council,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour.  At  the  vepresenta  ion  of  both 
houses  of  the  legislature,  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  council,  may  at  any  time  r.-move 
them. 


20  doll 
bread 

The^court  of  common  pleas  has  appellate  jurisdiction  in  civil  and  criminal  cases  tried  before 
a  justice  of  the  peace;  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  civil  common-law  cases  not  ex- 
ceeding -20  dollars;  and  final  jurisdiction,  where  the  damages  do  not  exceed  100  dollars  Its  cri- 
minal jurisdiction  depends  on  particular  statutes.  In  offences  at  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  in- 
cludes every  thing  where  the  punishment  does  not  extend  to  life,  or  banishment,  except  where  the 
punishment  is,  by  statute,  to  be  administered  by  the  supreme  court.  In  case  of  mortgages  and 
forfeitures  annexed  to  contracte,  this  court  has  a  concurrent  chancery  jurisdiction. 

The  supreme  judicial  court  has  appellate  iurisdiction  in  all  civil  cases  «•''"«  J^/e"'"^ 
damage  exceeds  100  dollars,  and  in  all  criminal  cases  originally  tried  in  the  common  pleas  or  e 
municipal  court  of  Boston.  It  has  concurrent  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal  cases  cognisable  by  the 
inferior  courts,  and  original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  all  capital  cases.     It  has  also  original  and 


appeals  from  the  probate  courts  of  the  counties,  and  has  a  general  superintending  power  over  i 
interior  tribunals  by  writ  of  error,  certiorari,  quo  warranto,  «c. 

The  probate  courts,  of  whicli  there  is  one  in  each  county,  consisting  of  a  single  judge,  have 
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original  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  probate  of  wills,  settlement  of  estates,  and  guardianship 
of  minors,  idiots,  lunatics,  &c. 

In  Boston,  a  court,  consisting  of  three  justices,  styled  the  police  court  for  the  city  of  Boston, 
and  a  justices'  court  for  the  county  of  Suffolk,  have  the  same  civil  jurisdiction  as  justices  of  the 
peace  in  other  counties,  and  the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  as  justices  of  the  peace,  concurrently 
with  the  municipal  court. 

In  Bostoli,  a  municipal  court,  consisting  of  one  judge,  which  has  also  cognisance  of  all  crimes, 
not  capital,  committed  within  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  appellate  jurisdiction  in  all  criminal 
cases  tried  before  the  police  court. 

Salaritsjbr  the  year  ending  on  the  \st  Wednesday  in  January,  1844.— Governor,  2500  dollars  ; 
lieutenant-governor,  4  dollars  a  day  ;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  1600  dollars;  treasurer  and 
receiver-general,  1600  dollars;  adjutant-general  and  keeper  of  military  stores,  1500  dollars; 
secretary  of  state's  office,  1000  dollars;  treasurer's  office,  1000  dollars;  secretary  of  the  board  of 
education,  1500  dollars;  president  of  the  senate,  4  dollars  per  day ;  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  4  dollars  per  day ;  clerk  of  the  senate,  8  dollars  per  day;  clerk  of  the  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, 8  dollars  per  day. 

Supreme  Jtidicial  Court. — Chief-justice,  3000  dollars ;  3  justices,  each  2500  dollars  ;  reporter, 
300  dollars  ;  4  district  attorneys,  700  dollars  each  ;  1  attorney-general,  1500  dollars. 

Court  of  Common  Pleas. — Chief-justice,  1800  dollars  ;  4  associate-justices,  1700  dollars  each. 

Felice  Court  of  Boston. — Four  justices,  1500  dollars  each. 


PROBATE  COURTS. 


Counties.  Judge's  Salary. 

Barnstable dollars  300. . . 

Berkshire J75. . . 

Bristol  400... 

Dukes 100. .. 

Essex     600. .. 

Franklin    240... 

Hampden 240. . . 


Registrar's  do. 

400 

500 

600 

100 

1200 

400 

400 


Countie„.  Judge's  Salary.  Registrar's  do. 

Hampshire    240 400 

Middlesex 700 1200 

Nantucket 150 250 

Norfolk 400 600 

Plymouth 350 600 

Suffolk 800 1500 

Worcester 600 1200 


V.   RHODE  ISLAND. 

The  government  of  this  state  (first  settled  in  1636),  is  founded  on  the  provisions  of  the  charter 
granted  to  the  colony  by  Charles  II.,  in  1663.  It  is  the  only  state  of  the  union  without  a  written 
constitution. 

Any  duly  qualified  elector  in  tiiis  state,  not  holding  office  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  is  eligible  to  any  civil  office  therein. 

A  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  a  secretary  of  state,  an  attorney-general,  and  a  general 
treasurer,  are  elected  annually  by  the  peopl:)  on  the  first  V\  ednesday  in  April. 

The  chief  executive  power  of  the  state  is  vested  in  the  governor. 

The  lieutenant-governor  acts  as  governor  in  case  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office,  or  the  inability  of 
this  officer  to  serve,  &c. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  collectively  styled  the 
general  assembly  ;  and,  when  acting  conjointly,  the  grand  committee.  The  general  assembly 
holds  two  sessions  annually,  one  at  Newport  on  the  last  Monday  of  October, — the  other  biennially 
at  South  Kingstown,  and,  in  the  intermediate  years,  at  Bristol  and  East  Greenwich  alternately. 
An  adjournment  of  the  October  session  is  held  annually  at  Providence. 

The  senate  consists  of  the  lieutenant-governor,  and  one  senator  from  each  town  or  city  in  the 
state.  The  governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  lieutenant-governor  presides,  and  votes  in  cases  of 
equal  division.  The  secretary  of  state  is  also  secretary  of  the  senate,  and  presides  in  the  absence 
of  the  governor  and  lieutenant-governor,  until  an  election  of  a  presiding  officer  is  made  by  the 
senate. 

The  house  of  representatives  is  limited  to  seventy-two  members.  Each  town  or  city  is  en- 
titled to  at  least  one  member,  provided  that  no  town  or  city  sliall  elect  more  tluin  one-sixtii  of 
the  entire  number.  The  present  ratio  of  representation  is  that  of  one  member  to  every  15;J0  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  election  being  general  in  each  town  or  city,  each  fraction  exceeding  a  moiety 
is  entitled  to  one  representative.     The  house  at  present  consists  of  sixty-nine  members. 

The  judicial  power  consists  of  one  supreme  court,  and  sucli  inferior  courts  as  ti\e  general  as- 
sembly may  ordain.  The  judges  of  tlie  supreme  court  are  elected  by  the  general  assembly  in 
grand  committee,  and  may  be  dismissed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  members  elect  of  each  house  se- 
parately. 

Hight  of  Su£iage. — The  requisites  for  the  general  franchise  arc,  male  citizenship  of  the  United 
States ;  the  age  of  twenty-one  years ;    residence  and  home  in  the  state  for  one  year   and   in 
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the  town  or  city  where  the  vote  is  offered  for  six  months  next  preceding  the  election  ;  and  real 
estate  in  the  said  town  or  city  of  tiie  value  of  134  dollars,  or  renting  for  sever  dollars  above  all 
incumbrances  whatsoever,  whether  held  in  fee-simple,  fee-tail  for  life,  or  in  reversion  or  remainder, 
the  conveyance  of  which,  if  by  deed,  has  been  recorded  at  least  ninety  days  ;  provided  the  said 
estate  entitles  no  otiier  person  to  vote.  If  the  voter,  otherwise  quahtied,  own  such  an  estate  in 
any  town  or  city  within  the  state  other  than  that  in  which  he  resides,  he  is  required  to  produce  a 
certificate  to  that  effect  from  the  clerk  of  the  town  or  city  in  winch  his  estate  lies  dated  within 
ten  days  of  the  time  of  voting,  and  showing  that  the  deed,  if  there  be  any,  has  been  recorded 

"'"^I'lie'JiKht  of  voting,  under  the  following  restrictions,  is  extended  to  every  male  citiz'.-n  of  the 
United  States,  twenty-one  years  of  age,  resident  for  two  years  in  tiie  state,  and  for  six  months  in 
the  town  or  city  where  his  vote  is  offered,  whose  name  has  been  legally  enrolled  in  t.ie  said  town 
or  city  durin?  the  calendar  year  next  preceding  that  of  the  election,  and  who  produces  legal 
Dfoof  that  he  has  paid  within  the  said  year  a  tax  of  one  dollar  assessed  withm  any  town  or  city  in 
the  state,  or  that  he  has  been  enrolled  and  has  actually  performed  duty  m  any  military  company 

*"  ^ResHc7ions.—^o  person  can  vote  in  the  election  of  the  town  council  of  the  city  of  Providence, 
or  upon  any  proposition  for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  any  town  or  city,  unless  he  has  paid, 
within  the  year  next  preceding,  a  tax  upon  his  property  therein,  valuer  at  least  at  134  dollars. 

Legal  residence  is  not  obtainable  by  dwelling  in  any  garrison,  barrack,  or  military  or  naval  sta- 
tion within  the  state.  j-      i  •         j  vr .»»  t« 

Paupers,  lunatics,  persons  non  compos  mentis,  persons  under  guardianship,  and  Narraganset  In- 
dians, are  disfranchised.  r  »  »    r  ™  „.»J 

Salaries.  -Governor,  400  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  200  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and 
750  dollars  ;  treasurer,  fees  and  650  dollars  ;  attorney-general,  fees. 

SunwHeCourt.— Chief  justice,  630  dollars;  3  associates,  550  dollars  each. 

Tlf^  supreme  court  also  receive  entries  on  petitions  for  the  insolvent  act.  The  justices  of  this 
court  also  preside  alternately  as  chief  of  the  common  pleas  in  the  several  counties,  for  which  they 
receive  a  proportion  of  the  entries. 


VI.  CONNECTICUT. 
Connecticut  originally  comprised  two  colonies,  the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  and  the  Colony  of 

^^TnS'a  charter  was  granted  by  Charles  II.,  with  ample  privil..ges,  uniting  the  colonies  of 
ronnec  ut  and  New  Haven  under  one  government.  The  colony  of  New  Haven  refused  for 
some  t  me  to  accept  the  charter,  and  the  Tinion  did  not  take  place  till  1(.C5.  The  charter  was 
srpended  in  ^087,  but  restored  again  after  the  revolution  of  1688  in  England,  and  formed  the 
basis  of  the  government  till  1818. 

The  present  constitution  was  framed  in  1818. 

TliP  lp<Tislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  members  of  the  house  of  representatives  are  chosen  by  the  different  towns  in  the  state: 
the  more  ancient  towns,  the  majority  of  the  whole  number,  send  each  two  representatives;  the 
rest  one  each.     Tlie  present  number  is  2 1 5.  ,        .        .    r  u  i 

The  senate  must  consist  of  not  less  than  eighteen,  nor  more  than  twenty-four  members,  wlio 
are  chosen  bv  districts.     The  present  number  is  twenty-one.  ■      ,        u  ,     • 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor.  A  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is 
president  of  the  senate,  and  on  whom  the  duties  of  tlie  governor  devolve  in  case  of  his  death, 

'''''ire'lTpVeLnmdve's",  senators,  governor,  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elected  annually  by  the 
P'^jJi'e'en'ntlSfy^'al^^^^  session  every  year,  on  the  first  Wednesday  in  May.  alter- 

"»^%l^wh!;Jm;ie"cuSroFtll:Uni.S1;ates.  who  shall  l.ve  gained  a  settlement  in  this 
.*„*n  ntt^iPfl  tlie  n"e  of  21  vears.  and  resided  in  the  town  in  which  he  may  offer  himself  to  be 
ariued  to  Uie  privilege  of  an  elector,  at  least  six  months  preceding,  and  have  a  freeho  d  estate 
ofXyenrlvvah.e  of  seven  dollars  in  this  state  ;  or.  having  been  enrolled  in  the  m.htia,  s ha 
have  n J. formed  military  duty  therein  for  the  term  of  one  year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall 
offer  CfmSfor  admis;ion,  or,  being  liable  thereto,  shall  have  been,  by  authority  of  law  excused 
tWom  or  shall  have  paid  a  state  tax  within  the  year  next  preceding  the  time  he  shall  present 
himselfTo;  such  admission,  and  shall  sustain  a  good  moral  character,  shall,  on  his  taking  such  an 
oath  as  may  be  prescribed  by  law.  be  an  elector." 
"  "  The  judiciarpower  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court  of  errors,  a  superior  court,  and  such  mtrrmr 
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courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  The  judges  are  appointed  by 
tlie  general  assembly ;  and  those  of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts  hold  their  oflSces  during  good 
behaviour ;  but  not  beyond  the  age  of  70  years. 

No  person  is  compelled  to  join,  or  support,  or  to  be  classed  with,  or  associated  to  any  congre- 
gation, church,  or  religious  association.  But  every  person  may  be  compelled  to  pay  liis  pioportion 
of  the  expenses  of  the  society  to  which  he  may  belong  :  he  may,  however,  separate  himself  from 
the  society  by  leaving  a  written  notice  of  his  wish  witli  tlie  clerk  of  such  society. 

Government  So/arie*.— Governor,  1100  dollars;  lieutenant-governor,  300  dollars  ;  treasurer, 
1000  dollars  ;  secretary,  (exclusive  of  fees)  84  dollars;  comptroller,  1000  dollars;  commissioner 
of  the  school  fund,  1'250  dollars. 

The  pay  of  the  senators  is  2  dollars  a  day  each,  during  the  session,  and  of  the  representatives 
I  dollar  50  cents  a  day,  and  both  receive  9  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives  receives  '2  dollars  50  cents  a  day. 

Judiciary.— Supreme  Court  of  £n or*.— Chief-justice,  1100  dollars;  3  associate  justices,  1030 
dollars  each  ;  reporter,  350  dollars. 

The  supreme  court  of  errors  is  composed  of  the  five  judges,  and  is  held  in  each  of  the  eight 
counties. 

The  superior  court  is  a  court  held  in  each  of  the  counties,  by  one  of  the  judges  of  the  supreme 
court. 

There  is  also  a  county  court  in  each  county,  composed  of  a  chief  judge  and  two  associate 
judges,  who  are  appointed  annually  by  the  legislature.  The  chief  judges  of  these  courts  receive 
3  dollars  50  cents  a  day,  and  the  associate  judges  3  dollars  a  day,  during  the  session  of  the  court, 
and  9  cents  a  mile  for  travel. 


VII.  NEW  YORK. 

In  1664,  Charles  II.  of  England  granted  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  a  patent  for  the  coun- 
try forming  the  present  states  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey ;  and,  during  the  same  year.  Colonel 
NicoUs,  with  a  considerable  force,  in  the  service  of  the  duke,  made  a  conquest  of  tlie  country. 
The  name  of  New  Netherlands  was  afterwards  changed  to  New  York.  In  1673,  the  colony  was 
recaptured  by  the  Dutch,  and  retained  a  few  months.  With  the  exception  of  this  period,  it  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  English  from  1664  till  the  American  revolution,  in  1775. 

The  colonial  government  was  suspended  in  May,  1775,  from  which  time  to  April,  1777,  New 
York  was  governed  by  a  provincial  congress.     A  constitution  having,  at  length,  been  formed  and 
adopted,  the  government,  under  this  constitution,  went  into  operation  April  20,  1777. 
The  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  formed  in  1821. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  people  every  two  years.  At  the 
same  time,  a  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  president  of  the  senate  ;  on  whom,  in  case 
of  the  impeachment,  resignation,  death,  or  absence  of  the  governor  from  office,  the  powers  and 
duties  of  governor  devolve. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  of  32  members,  chosen  for  five  years,  and  an  assem- 
bly of  128  members,  elected  annually. 

For  the  election  of  the  senators,  the  state  is  divided  into  eight  districts,  each  being  entitled  to 
choose  four  senators,  one  of  whom  is  elected  every  year.  The  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen 
by  counties,  and  apportioned  according  to  population. 

The  election  of  governor,  lieutenant-governor,  senators,  and  members  of  the  assembly,  is 
held  at  such  time  in  the  month  of  October  or  November,  as  the  legislature  may  by  law  pro- 
vide. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  (at  Albany),  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  January,  unless  a  different 
day  is  appointed  by  law. 

The  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage,  in  the  election  of  public  officers,  to  every  white 
male  citizen,  of  the  ago  of  21  years,  who  has  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  one  year  next  preced- 
ing any  election,  and,  for  the  preceding  six  months,  a  resident  in  the  county  wliere  he  may  offer 
his  vote;  but  no  man  of  colour  is  entitled  to  vote  unless  he  is  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the 
value  of  250  dollars,  without  any  incumbrance. 

The  chancellor  and  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  The 
chancellor  and  justices  oi  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  hold  their  offices  during  thei'  jjood  be- 
haviour, or  until  they  attain  the  age  of  sixty  years.  The  judges  of  the  county  cou.-ts,  or  courts  of 
common  pleas,  are  appointed  for  a  term  of  five  years. 

The  court  of  errors  consists  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  senators,  chancellor,  or  any  judge 
of  the  supreme  court. 
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EXECUTIVE. 
Salaries. 


dollors. 

Governor 4000 

Comptroller    2500 

Treasurer    1500 

Secretary  of  state  and  superintendent  of 

com.  schools    1500 

Surveyor-general 1000 

Attorney-general    1000 

The  members  of  the  senate  and  assembly  have  3  dollars  per  day  during  the  session 


Salaries, 
dollars. 

Deputy  comptroller   1300 

Deputy  secretary  and  clerk  of  com.  of 

land  office    1500 

Four  acting  canal  commissioners 2000 

Commissary-general   700 

Adjutant-general    1000 


JUDICIARY. 


Salaries. 
COURT  OP  CHANCEET.  dollars. 

Chancellor 3000 

Registrar 2500 

Reporter 500 

vice-chancellor's  court. 

Vice-chancellor—  1st  t i'Mut 2000 

Vice-chancellor—  2d  circuit  1600 


Salaries. 

dollars. 

.     2500 


Assistant  registrar 

SUPREME  COURT. 

Chief  justice    3000 

Two  associate  justices,  each 8000 

Reporter 500 


There  are  eight  circuit  courts,  one  in  each  senate  district,  with  eight  judges,  each  with  a  salary 
of  1250  dollars ;  and  a  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  with  three  judges,  with  sa.anes  of 
2500  dollars  each. 

Vill.  NEW  JERSEY. 

The  territory  comprised  in  this  state  was  included  in  the  patent  granted  by  Charies  II.  to  his 
brother  the  Duke  of  York,  in  1664  j  and  in  the  same  year  conveyed  to  Lord  Berkeley  and 
Sir  George  Carteret ;  when  it  received  the  name  of  New  Jersey.  It  then  contained  a  few 
families. 

In  1676,  New  Jersey  war  divided  into  two  provinces.  East  Jersey  and  West  Jersey. 

In  1682,  East  Jersey  was  transferred  to  William  Fenn  and  eleven  associates;  and  Robert 
Barclay,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  "  Apology  for  the  Principles  of  the  Quakers,"  was  appointed 

governor.  ...  nvi 

In  1702,  East  and  West  Jersey  were  again  united  into  one  province,  by  the  name  o'J^ew 
Jersey,  under  the  governor  of  New  York  ;  and  this  connexion  with  New  York  continued  till 
1738,  when  a  separate  government  was  instituted,  which  lasted  till  the  American  revolution. 

The  constitution  of  New  Jersey  was  formed  in  1776  ;  and  no  revision  of  it  has  since  taken 
place,  except  that  the  legislature  has  undertaken  to  explain  its  provisions  in  particular  parts.  The 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor,  legislative  council,  and  general  assembly. 

The  members  of  tlie  legislative  council  and  of  the  general  assembly  are  elected  annually,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  legislative  council  is  eighteen.  The  general  assembly  has  con- 
sisted, for  a  number  of  years  past,  of  forty-three  members  ;  but  it  will  hereafter  consist  of  hfty. 

The  legislature  meets  annually  (at  Trenton),  on  the  fourth  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  governor  is  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  vote  of  the  council  and  assembly,  at  their  hrst 
joint  meeting  after  each  annual  election.  The  governor  is  president  of  the  council  and  chancellor 
of  the  state ;  and  the  council  also  elect  from  thei-  own  body,  at  their  first  annual  meeting,  a  vice- 
president,  who  acts  in  the  place  of  the  governor  in  his  absence.  The  governor  ana  council  torm 
a  court  of  appeal  in  the  last  resort  in  all  causes  of  law ;  and  they  possess  the  power  of  granting 
pardon  to  criminals  after  condemnation.  , 

Tlie  constitution  grants  the  right  of  suffrage  to  "all  persons  of  full  age  who  are  worth  htty 
pounds  proclamation  money,  clear  estate  in  the  same,  and  have  resided  within  the  county  in 
whicli  they  claim  to  vote,  for  tweJve  months  immediately  preceding  the  elecf.ou  (The  legislature 
has  declared  by  law.  that  every  wliite  male  inhabitant,  over  the  age  of  twen;  :ue  years,  who  has 
paid  a  tax,  shall  he  considered  worth  fifty  pounds,  and  entitled  to  vote.  Hy  another  legislative 
act,  females  and  negroes  are  prohibited  from  voting.) 

The  judges  are  appointed  by  J),  legislature,  those  of  the  supreme  wurt  for  a  term  ot  seven 
years,  and  those  of  the  inferior  court*  for  five  years  ;  both  are  cupabit-  of  baing  reappointed. 

Salariei:-  ^      dollare. 

Governor  (exclusive  of  fees  of  office  us  chancellor  of  the  stale  ;v  .iir^fno    iOOO 
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.  .    ,  dollars. 
Vice-president  of  the  legislative  council  (pay,  during  attendance,  3  dol- 
lars 50  cents  a  day). 

Secretary  of  state,  and  auditor  (exclusive  of  perquisites)  5o 

Treasurer,  elected  annually    lOOO 

Attorney-general,  fees  and 80 

Clerk  in  Chancery ".  '.".perquisites. 

The  members  of  the  legislative  council  and  the  general  assembly  receive  3  dollars  for  each 
day's  attendance,  and  8  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel ;  and  the  president  SA  dollars 
per  day. 

Judidal  Power. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  hold  their  offices  seven  years  ;  the  judges 
of  the  inferior  court  of  common  pleas  and  quarter-sessions,  the  attorney-general  and  secretary, 
five  years  ;  the  state  treasurer,  one  year  ;  but  all  are  capable  of  being  reappointed.  These  offi- 
cers are  appointed  by  the  council  and  assembly. 

The  supreme  court  holds  four  terms  each  year  at  Trenton  ;  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  Feb- 
ruary, second  in  May,  first  in  September,  and  second  in  November;  and  the  judges  of  this 
court  hold  circuit  courts  and  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  four  times  a  year  in  eacli  county, 
except  tlie  counties  of  Atlantic  and  Cape  May,  in  which  two  terms  only  are  held.  Inferior 
courts  of  common  pleas  are  held  four  times  in  a  year  in  each  county,  by  judges  appointed  by 
the  legislature,  who  receive  no  salary,  and  the  number  of  whom  is  not  limited  by  any  law. 

Tlie  court  of  appeals  and  pardons  is  composed  of  the  governor,  who  is,  ex  officio,  president 
judge,  and  eighteen  associate  judges;  tiiat  is,  it  consists  of  tlie  governor  and  the  legislative 
council,  which  is  composed  of  one  member  for  each  county.  This  court  holds  two  terms  aunutdly, 
at  Trenton. 

Court  of  Chancery. — The  governor  of  the  state  is  chancellor  ;  and  this  court  holds  four  terms 
annually,  at  Trenton,  on  the  tliird  Tuesday  in  January,  first  Tuesday  in  April,  second  Tuesday  in 
July,  and  second  Tuesday  in  October. 

The  salaries  in  the  supreme  court  are— chief  justice,  1500  dollars  ;  four  associate  justices,  each 
1400  dollars  ;  clerk,  fees  ;  reporter,  200  dollars. 

IX.   PENNSYLVANIA. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  till  the  commencement  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, the  government  was  generally  administered  by  deputies  appointed  by  the  proprietaries,  who 
mostly  resided  in  England. 

The  first  constitution  of  Pennsylvania  was  adopted  in  177P    the  present  in  1790. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 

The  representatives  are  elected  annually  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October,  by  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  and  of  the  several  counties,  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  taxable  inlia- 
bitants.     The  number  cannot  be  less  than  60,  nor  more  than  100. 

The  senators  are  chosen  for  three  years,  one-third  being  elected  annually,  at  the  time  of  the 
election  of  the  representatives.  Their  number  cannot  be  greater  than  one-third,  nor  less  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  number  of  the  representatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor  elected  by  the  people,  wiio  holds  office  during 
three  years,  from  the  third  Tuesday  in  December  next  following  his  election.  He  may,  by 
re-elections,  hold  office  nine  years,  in  any  term  of  twelve  years. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol-deli- 
very, in  courts  of  common  pleas,  an  orphans'  court,  a  registrar's  court,  a  court  of  quarter-ses- 
sions of  the  peace  for  each  county,  and  in  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time 
to  time,  establish.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  several  courts  of  common  pleas  are 
appointed  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  The  judges  of  the  supreme 
court  hold  their  office  for  fifteen  years  ;  those  of  the  common  pleas  for  ten  years ;  the  associate 
judges  of  the  common  pleas  for  five  years. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  freeman  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who 
has  resided  in  the  state  two  years  next  preceding  an  election,  and  within  that  time  paid  a  state  or 
county  tax,  assessed  at  least  six  months  before  the  election. 

Salaries. — Governor,  4000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  the  commonwealth,  1700  dollars  ;  state  trea- 
surer, 1400  dollars;  auditor-general,  1400  dollars;  surveyor-general,  1200  dollars;  secretary  of 
the  land  office,  1200  dollars  ;  attorney-general  (exclusive  of  fees),  300  dollars. 

The  senators  and  representatives  receive  3  dollars  for  each  day's  attendance,  and  15  cents  a 
mile  for  travel ;  the  speaker  of  each  house,  4  dollars  a  day  ;  canal  commissioners,  3  dollars  per  day. 

Jtw/«ciary,— Chief  justice's  salary,  2666  dollars  67  cents ;  four  associate  justices,  each  2000 
dollars ;  prothonotary,  fees.  ,•  u   i 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  hold  circuit  courts  throughout  the  state,  for  which  they 
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receive,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  4  dollars  a  day  while  on  the  circuits  ;  and  by  a  law  passed  in 
1843,  the  chief  justice's  salary  is  to  be  reduced  to  1800  dollars,  and  the  associate  justices,  to  1600, 
with  an  addition  of  3  dollars  a  day  while  on  the  circuits. 

Tlie  jurisdiction  of  the  four  district  courts  for  Philadelphia  and  for  the  counties  of  Lancaster, 
Alleghany,  Erie,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  in  other  counties. 

hutrict  Court  for  the  Ciiy  and  County  of  Philadelphia. — President  judge,  salary,  2000  dollars  ; 
two  associate  judges,  each  2000  dollars ;  prothonotary. 

Diitrict  Court  for  the  Countiet  of  Lancaster  and  York. — President  judge,  salary,  1600  dollars  ; 
associate  judge,  1000  dollars. 

The  state  is  divided  also  into  twenty  districts,  for  the  sessions  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas. 
The  president  judge  of  the  district  of  Philadelphia  has  a  salary  of  2000  dollars,  and  two  associate 
judges,  400  dollars  each.  The  president  judges  in  the  other  districts  have  salaries  of  2000  dollars, 
and  their  associates  120  dollars. 

The  state  is  also  divided  into  four  districts,  for  the  sessions  of  the  supreme  court,  which,  as  a 
court  in  banco,  holds  six  regular  terms,  for  argument,  &c.,  annually  ;  viz.,  for  the  eastern  district, 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  second  Monday  in  March,  and  on  the  second  Monday  in  December  ;  for 
the  Lancaster  district,  at  Lancaster,  on  the  second  Monday  in  May  ;  for  the  middle  district,  at 
Sunbury,  on  the  Wednesday  following  the  second  week  of  the  term  of  the  Lancpster  district ;  for 
the  western  district,  at  Pittsburg,  on  the  first  Monday  in  September. 

It  is  only  in  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia  that  the  supreme  court  has  original  jurisdic- 
tion, and  there  only  when  the  sum  m  controversy  exceeds  500  dollars  ;  all  issues  of  fact  are  tried 
by  jury  before  a  single  judge,  at  nisiprius. 

For  the  other  counties  of  this  state  circuit  courts  are  held,  which  are  unlike  courts  of  ntri 
prius,  as  judgment  may  be  rendered  at  them,  subject  to  revision  by  appeal  in  the  supreme  court 
in  bank,  and  causes  are  only  brought  into  them  by  removal  from  the  courts  of  common  pitas. 
They  are  held  by  one  judge  in  each  county,  at  '."ast  once  a  year. 

X.    DELAWARE. 

In  1682,  when  this  state  as  a  county  was  granted  to  William  Penn,  under  the  same 
executive  and  legislative  government  with  Pennsylvania,  it  was  then,  as  it  is  now,  divided  into 
three  counties,  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  generally  styled,  till  the  American  revolution,  "  The 
Three  Lower  Counties  upon  the  Delaware." 

In  1701,  the  representatives  of  Delaware  withdrew  from  those  of  Pennsylvania;  the  first 
separate  legislative  assembly  met  at  Newcastle,  in  1704;  and  it  ever  afterwards  continued  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  Pennsylvania  ;  though  the  same  governor  presided  over  both  provinces  till  the 
4th  of  July,  1776. 

The  first  constitution  of  Delaware,  which  was  formed  in  1776,  placed  the  executive  power  in 
a  president,  and  a  privy  council  of  four  members.  In  1792,  a  new  constitution,  the  one  now  in 
operation,  was  adopted,  by  which  the  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor. 

The  Goveinor  is  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  and  catmot  be  elected  t>  second  term. 
Requisites  for  eligibility— the  age  of  thirty  years,  a  citizenship  and  residence  h\  the  United 
States  for  twelve  years  next  before  his  election,  the  last  six  within  the  state. 

The  Legislative  Power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of 
representatives. 

The  Senate  consists  of  nine  members  (three  from  each  county),  elected  by  the  people  for 
four  years.  Requisites  for  membership  of  the  senate — the  age  of  twenty-?even  years,  an  estate  in 
the  county  for  which  the  member  is  chosen  of  the  value  of  a  thousand  pounds,  a  residence  in  the 
county  one  year,  and  in  the  state  three  years  next  pret    iing  the  election. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  twenty-one  members  (seven  from  each  county), 
elected  by  the  people  biennially.  Requisites  for  membership— the  age  of  twenty-four  years, 
residence  in  the  state  three  years,  and  in  the  county  for  which  the  member  is  elected  one  year 
nextpreceding  election. 

The  Judiciary  Power. — All  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  and  hold  their  offices 
during  good  behaviour. 

Right  of  Suffrage.— Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  and  upwards, 
having  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  previous  to  election,  the  last  month  thereof  in  the 
county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  and  having  paid  a  tax  within  two  years,  enjoys  the  right  of  an 
elector.  Every  free  white  male  citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  under  the  age  of 
twenty-two  years,  having  resided  as  aforesaid,  is  entitled  to  vote  without  the  payment  of  any  tax. 
No  person  in  the  military,  naval,  or  marine  service  of  the  United  States  is  considered  a  citizen 
of  tlie  state  in  consequence  of  being  quartered  or  stationed  within  the  state  •,  and  no  idiot,  insane 
person,  pauper,  or  person  convicted  of  a  crime  deemed  by  law  felony,  e  ijoys  the  rights  of  an 
elector.  The  legislature  has  power  to  impose  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  punish- 
iiient  for  criiiie. 
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Election,  ^c.~A\\  elections  for  governor,  senators,  representatives,  sheriffs,  and  coroners,  are 
held  on  the  second  luesday  of  November.  Tlie  general  assembly  meet  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
January,  biennially,  at  Dovor.  ' 

.«„'**^^.'^'**'~^°j.^'""*""'  1333i  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and  400  dollars  ;  state  treasurer. 
500  dollars;  auditor,  300  dollars;  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  3  dollars  a  day; 
chancellor,  1100  dollars.  o  .  /. 

Superior  Cottrif.-Chief  justice,  1200  dollars;  associate  justice,  1200  dollars;  two  associate 
justices,  each  1000  dollars  ;  attorney-general,  fees  and  300  dollars. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  court  of  chancery,  a  supreme  court,  court  of  common  pleas, 
registers  court,  &c.  "^       ' 


XJ.     MARYLAND. 

In  1632,  Maryland  was  granted  by  Charles  I.,  of  England,  to  Sir  George  Calvert,  Lord 
Baltimore  ;  but  before  the  patent  was  completed,  he  died,  and  the  patent,  dated  June  20th,  1632, 
was  given  to  his  eldest  son,  Cecilius,  who  succeeded  to  his  titles,  and  whtf,  for  upwards  of  forty 
years,  directed,  as  proprietor,  the  affaire  of  the  colony. 

Leonard  Calvert,  brother  to  Cecilius,  Lord  Baltimore,  was  appointed  the  first  governor  ;  and 
he,  together  with  about  200  persons,  commenced  the  settlement  of  the  town  of  St.  Mary's. 
in  1634.  ^   ' 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  first  formed  in  1776  ;  since  which  time  many  amendments 
have  been  made. 

The  Legislative  Power  consists  of  two  branches,  the  senate  and  house  of  delegates. 

The  Senate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  six  years  ;  one-third  of 
the  number  being  elected  every  two  years.  Requisites  for  membershio  of  the  senate— the  age  of 
twenty-five  years,  and  residence  in  the  city  or  county  for  which  the  member  may  be  chosen,  three 
years  next  preceding  tlie  election. 

The  House  of  Dekgalcs  consists  of  seventy-eight  members,  elected  by  the  people.  Requisites 
for  membership  of  the  house— the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  residence  in  the  county  for  wliicii 
the  member  may  be  chosen  one  year  next  preceding  the  election. 

The  Judiciary  Power.— A.\\  judges  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

Right  of  Suffrage. — Every  white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has 
resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  in  the  county  or  city  where  he 
offers  his  vote,  six  months  preceding  the  election,  has  the  right  of  suffrage.  The  annual  election 
takes  place  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  October.  The  legislature  meets  at  Annapolis  on  the  last 
Monday  of  December,  annually. 

Sofarje*.— Governor,  4200  dollars;  secretary  of  state,  2000  dollars;  surveyor-general,  800 
dollars ;  attorney-general,  fees  ;  adjutant-general,  500  dollars. 

The  Executive  Power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  three  years. 
The  governor  is  assisted  by  a  council  of  five  members,  chosen  annually  by  a  joint  ballot  of  the 
senate  and  house  of  delegates. 

J«</jcia»-5/.— Salaries  in  court  of  chancery— chancellor,  3600  dollars  ;  in  court  of  appeals — chief 
judge,  2300  ;  four  associate  judges,  each  2200  ;  one  associate  judge,  3000. 

County  Courts. — The  state  is  divided  into  six  judicial  districts,  for  each  of  which  there  are 
three  judges.  Each  court  is  constituted  of  one  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals,  and  two  asso- 
ciates, 'i'he  salary  of  these  county  associate  judges  is  1400  dollars,  except  in  the  lialtimore  dis- 
trict, where  the  associate  judges  are  paid  2200  dollars  each. 

Baltimore  City  Court. — Chief  justice's  salary,  2400  dollars ;  two  associate  judges,  each  1300 
dollars. 

Xll.  VIRGINIA. 

The  government  of  the  colony  was  first  administered  by  a  council  of  seven  persons,  with  a 
president  chosen  from  among  their  number;  but  afterwards  it  was  administered  by  a  governor, 
appointed,  except  during  the  commonwealth  in  England,  by  the  crown. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1776.  In  1829,  a  convention  met  at  Richmond, 
"  to  consider,  discuss,  and  propose  a  new  constitution,  or  alterations  and  amendments  to  the  exist- 
ing constitution;"  and  on  the  14th  of  January,  1830,  the  convention  adopted  an  amended  consti- 
tution, by  a  vote  of  53  to  40. 

The  amended  constitution,  on  being  submitted  to  the  legal  voters  of  the  state,  was  ratified  by 
a  majority  of  10,492  votes. 

By  this  constitution,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  a  house  of  delegates. 
No  person  holding  a  lucrative  office,  minister  or  priest,  is  eligible  to  sit  in  the  house. 

The  house  of  delegates  consists  of  184  members,  chosen  annually ;  31  from  the  26  counties 
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westoftheAlletthany  Mountains;  25  from  the  14  counties  between  the  Alleghany  Mountains 
TntBlue  Ridgef  42Ln,  the  29  counties  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  and  above  t.de-water,  and  36 

'"''Vl^^^rS^olT^:^:^^^'^^'^^^^^  the  Blue  Ridge. and  .9  fron, 
thelnUrcrs  t^^^^^^^^^  ;.     M     !.reof.     '^ ''-^  ^"0^0^  tlv^Ucror'S 

and  the  seats  of  one-fourth  of  the..,  «v.  ,aco%M   .very  year.     In  ""„^'P^'^".VLnor 
of  trust,  honour,  or  profit,  tl..   votes  aro  giver,  openly,  «y"'^""':^^«"'' "°' "yh^lwo  houses  of  the 

The  executive  power  is  Nosr-  d  m  a  governor,  elected  by  the  joint  7'«  «/']•«,, 'J°'°'^^^^^ 
general  assembly.     He  liol.ls  his  office  three  years,  commencing  on  the  1st  "^  J»"''^'3^;^*' '"^'^i"  ;, 
fng  his  election,  or  on  such  other  dav  as  may  be,  from  time  to  t.me  prc-scnbed  by  law  ;  and  he  is 
ineligible  for  the  tliree  years  next  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  o' omce- 

llere  is  a  council  of  state,  consisting  of  three  members  elected  f^J 'f^e  yea^.  by  he  jo.n^ 
vote  of  the  two  houses  ;  the  seat  of  one  being  vacated  annually.     The  senior  counsellor  .s  lieute- 

"""ffiS^e;  of  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  and  of  the  suH^nor  courts,  ar.  d==t?d  by  a  joint 
vote  of  Ch  hou  es  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  curing  good  "?>ayio«r  ;  or 
Tntil  removed  bja  concurrenrvote  of  both  houses.     Ihe  attornev  general  .s  appointod  in  the 

"""Tirrk"l"*rf  suffrage  is  extended  to  every  white  male  citizen  of  the  commonwealth,  resident 
therS  aged  2I  ySnd  upwards,  who  is  qLlified  to  exercise  the  "ght  of^su  Jage  accordmg  to 
the  former  constitution  and  laws ;  or  who  owns  a  freehold  of  he  '"'"f.  °*  ^o  do  ars     or  w^^^^^^ 
a  joint  interest  to  the  amount  of  23  dollars  in  a  freeh.j^d ;  or  who  has  a  hfe  e^ta  e  '». »'  «\"*  ''"^  ^ 
ti  le  to,    land  of  the  value  of  50  dollars,  having  been  so  possessed  for  six  ^onths.  or  w^^^ 
shall  own  and  be  in  the  actual  occupation  of,  a  leasehold  estate,  having  the  title  ^^coraea  iwo 
tls  before  he  shall  offer  to  vote,  of  a  term  originally  not  >«- thoii  hve  yea«,  and  of  the  annua 
value  or  rent  of  200  dollars  ;  or  who  for  twelve  months  ^^fo^  "fifenng  to  vote  lias  been  a^^^ 
keeper  and  head  of  a  family,  and  shall  have  been  assessed  with  a  part  of  the  revenue  ot  tne  com 
monwealth,  within  the  preceding  year,  and  actually  paid  the  same.  councillors  of 

S/.Z«nVjt —Governor  3333  dollars  SOcents;  heutenant-governor,  1000  dollars,  -*  5°"'"^""" "* 
statlfooo  dolfars  each  t?eas„rer.  2000  dollars  auditor.  2000  dollars  ;  "^^  ^dUor  and  sup  lib  ary 
fund   2000  dollars  ;  register  of  land  office.  l/.OO  dollars  ;  attorney-genera    fees  and     000  dollars 

district,  1000  dollars  ;  ditto  western.  1000  dollars.  ^     ^  ^ 

T^onti,  iiifloP*  of  the  central  c  rcu  t  courts.     Salary  of  the  first  20  judges,  law  eacn,  aiiu  t 

^Z'Zln/Z^i-TuT^^^^^^    divided  into  ten  judicial  districts,  and  each  d^trict  into  two  cir- 
c«it?;xc;t'th:'4th!  which  comprises  three.    T.ie  third  circuit  o    t  e  ^th  d|str,ct  is  t       2 Ut 

''^'k:i^tl:;^^':Z:[^.^^  chancery  is  held  twice  every  year  in  each  county  and 

•^TrSges  who  hold  thecircuit  eourts^arealsorec^nred  2  ..Re^^^^^ 

the  general  court  in  the  capital  at  Richmond.  ..^t  's  t''e  dut^  of   'o  ot  uk  j^  ^^^ 

appeals  proper  are  disqualified  by  interest  or  otherwise. 
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County  CourU.—A  county  court  sits  in  each  county  every  month,  held  by  four  or  more  justices 
of  the  peace.  These  courts,  formed  of  plain  farmers  or  countr\'  gentlemen,  are  invested  with  a 
jurisdiction  wuJer  than  that  of  any  otiier  court  in  the  state,  cDvering  almost  the  whole  field  of 
cognisance,  civil,  criminal,  legal,  and  equitable.  Any  one  justice  can  hold  a  court  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  causes  in  which  the  value  does  not  exceed  20  dollars.  At  the  monthly  and  quarterly 
sessions,  which  are  held  by  lour  or  more  justices,  deeds  and  wills  may  be  proved  and  chancery 
manor*  and  suits  at  common  law  be  heard  and  determined,  with  a  right  of  appeal  to  a  superior 
court,  when  the  value  at  issue  amounts  to  100  dollars  and  upwards.  These  courts,  exclusively 
try  slaves  for  all  offences  ;  and  they  examine  free  persons  charged  with  felony,  previously  to  their 
trial  in  the  circuit  court.     Free  negroes  and  Indiana  are  on  the  same  footing  with  slaves. 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  of  tiie  house  of  commons  on  <i  in  two  \ear3. 
The  same  individual  cannot  be  elected  more  than  four,  in  any  term  of  six  years.  Requisites  for 
eligibility— the  age  of  thirty  years,  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  lOOO/.,  and  five  years'  resi- 
dence  in  the  state. 

The  council  of  state  consisU  of  seven  persons,  elected  by  the  general  assemL'v  at  their  first 
meeting,  who  hold  the  office  two  years. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  commons,  which,  collecti'  ely,  are 
denominatefl  ''le  general  assembly. 

The  sena  is  composed  of  filty  members,  elected  by  the  people  biennially,  Requisites  for 
membership  of  senate— residence  and  possession,  for  one  year  previous  to  the  electii.u,  of  three 
hundred  acres  of  land  in  the  county  for  which  the  member  may  be  chosen. 

The  house  of  commonsis  composed  of  120  members,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Re- 
quisites for  membership— residence,  and  possession,  for  a  year  previous  to  election,  of  land  to 
the  amount  of  100  acres  in  the  county  for  which  the  member  may  be  chosen. 

The  Judiciary  Power.— The  general  assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  appoint  judges  of  the  supreme 
courts  of  law  and  equity,  judges  of  admiralty,  and  the  attorney-general.  The  judges  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour  ;  the  attorney-general  for  four  years. 

Bi^Al  of  Suffrage. — All  freemen  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  and  upwards,  who  have  re- 
sided in  any  one  county  within  the  state  twelve  months  immediately  preceding  the  election,  and 
have  paid  taxes,  are  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  house  of  commons  for  the  county  in 
which  they  reside ;  and  every  freeman  qualified  as  above,  and  possessing  within  the  senatorial 
district  of  wliicli  he  is  an  inhabitant,  fifty  acres  of  land— excepting  free  negroes,  free  mulattoes, 
or  free  persons  of  mixed  blood  descended  from  negro  ancestors  to  the  fourth  generation— is  en- 
titled to  vote  for  a  member  of  the  senate. 

Salaries. — Governor,  a  furnished  house  and  -2000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  fees  and  800  dol- 
lars ;  treasurer,  1500  dollars;  comptroller,  1000  dollars;  clerk  of  treasury,  500  dollars ;  council- 
lors 3  dollars  per  day  each,  and  3  dollars  for  every  30  miles  when  travelling. 

Supreme  Court. — Chief-justice,  2500  dollars ;  2  associate  justices,  2500  each  ;  reporter,  300 
dollars  with  the  copyright  of  the  reports. 

The  supreme  court  holds  two  sessions  in  each  year,  in  the  city  of  Raleigh ;  to  wit,  on  the 
second  Monday  in  June  and  the  last  Monday  in  December;  and  continues  to  sit  at  each  term 
until  all  the  business  on  the  docket  is  determined,  or  continued  upon  good  cause  shown.  It  has 
power  to  hear  and  determine  all  questions  at  law,  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from  a  superior 
court  of  law,  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  cases  in  equity,  brought  before  it  by  appeal  from  a 
court  of  equity,  or  removed  there  by  the  parties  thereto.  It  has  original  and  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  repealing  letters  patent,  and  also  has  power  to  issue  writs  of  certiorari,  scire  facias,  habeas 
corpus,  vtandamus,  and  all  other  writs  which  may  be  proper  and  necessary  for  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction,  and  agreeable  to  the  principles  and  usages  of  law. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  the  superior  courts  are  elected  by  joint  ball,  t  of  both  houses  of 
the  general  as^fmbly,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and,  under  a  provision  in  the  amend- 
ments to  the  institution  of  the  state,  their  salaries  cannot  be  diminished  during  their  continuance 
in  office. 

The  seven  judges  of  the  superior  or  circuit  courts  have  a  salary  of  1950  dollars  each  ;  six 
solicitors  'iO  dollars  each  for  each  court  which  they  attend,  besides  fees  for  conviction.  The  at- 
torney-general receives,  in  addition,  100  dollars  for  each  term  of  the  supreme  court  which  he 
attends.  / 

The  superior  courts  of  law  and  the  courts  of  equity  are  holden  in  each  and  every  county  of  the 
state,  twice  in  each  year,  by  the  judges  thereof.  For  this  purpose,  the  state  is  divided  into  seven 
circuits,  each  of  which  comprises  about  ten  counties,  and  the  judges  ride  these  circuits  alternately, 
according  to  an  arrangement  agreed  upon  among  themselves,  the  only  restriction  imposed  upon 
them  in  making  the  arrangements  being,  that  no  judge  shall  ride  the  same  circuit  twice  in  succes- 
sion. As  judges  of  the  superior  courts  of  law,  they  have  jurisdiction  of  all  pleas,  real,  personal, 
and  mixed  ;  of  all  suits  and  demands  relative  to  legacies,  filial  portions,  and  estates  of  intestates  ; 
and  also  of  all  pleas  of  the  state  and  criminal  matters,  of  what  nature,  degree,  or  denomination 
soever  wliether  brouch.t  before  thom  bv  orisina!  or  mesne  proces?-,  or  bv  rertiorari,  wr!ts  of  error, 
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appeal  from  any  inferior  court,  or  by  any  other  way  or  means  whatsoever.     As  judges  of  the  court! 
of  equity,  tliey  have  all  the  jurisdiction  and  powers  appertaining  to  courU  ot  cUancery. 

Xlil.  SOUTH  CAROLINA. 
In  1663  the  territorv  which  now  comprises  the  states  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  the 
greater  par't'ofoSa!  was  granted  b^  (l^^.arles  II.  »»  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  and  seven  oh 
who  were  constitutld  proprietors,  li.e  colony  was  named  t^ofol'""; 'V'f,;' f,  ^ftv  vem  when 
vested  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors.  The  proprietary  government  ^^^'^^^^Zlegl^^^otl^ 
it  was  abolished  by  the  people  ;  and  the  government  was  afterwards  d'^ecied  by  g^v^rn^'^^™ 
by  the  king.     The  first  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed  in  1770  ;  tlie  present  consiiiuiion 

'''' SKgilatiJra'ithority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
''^irslnaTeconsists  of  45  members,  who  are  elected  by  districts  for  four  years,  and  half  being 
''""Thetoutorrepresentatives  consists  of  124  members,  who.  are  appointed  among  th^^^^^^^^ 
tricts  according  to  the  number  of  white  inhabitants  and  taxation  ;  and  are  e'^ted  for  two  years. 
Sie  reprrenmives  and  one-half  of  the  senators  are  chosen  every  second  year,  on  the  second  Mon- 

'"^'iheltcmiv:lt^t%S  governor,  who  is  elected  for  two  years,  by  a  joint  vote  of 

the  snateShou'se  of  repesentatives.it  every  first  meeting  of  .he  h°"^^l7':!SSafter 
governor,  after  having  pertbrmed  the  duties  of  the  office  for  two  years,  cannot  be  re-elected  till  after 

'''Kelimet'^ll^' Son  of  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor  is  chosen  in  the  same  manner 

*"'^'f?.et'nerrarsemb1y  meetsannually  (at  Columbia),  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November, 
it  Scenora'd  Ridges  a^rappoUed  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  senate  and  house  of  repre- 

-"S:rSt:;^S,t:nS:^SSS£^'^ry  .ee  w...  7^^ti.e.  c^^^o^^ 

sterling  towards  the  support  of  the  government.  Governor  s  salary  3900  do  la^  secretary,  tees  on.y. 
The  45  state  senators  and  124  representatives  receive  each  4  dollars  per  day. 
Chancellors  in  cnuity.  first  and  second,  at  3500  dollars  ;  three  at  3000  aolfars  each, 
ton  ;L"a3&/  ^««o„,.-Judges,  one  at  3500  dollars;  five  at  3000  dollars;  re- 

P'-'ASSuof  lawand  of  equity  shall  hereafter  be  heard  and  determined  in  Columbia, 
on  the  first  Monday  in  May.  and  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  November,  in  every  year. 

"ThecoSfo^l.ecor^re^^^  of  all  the  chancellors.  ^''^  J'^S  f  "^  J^! 

courts  of  law  shall  be  held  at  such  time  during  the  sittings  of  the  courts  of  appeal,  as  the  chan- 
cellorrand  Jlidges  may  appoint."-^./*  of  the  General  AuevMy, passed  ,n  December,  1842. 

XIV.  GEORGIA. 

The  first  constitution  of  Georgia  was  formed  in  1777  ;  a  second,  in  1785 ;  and  a  third,  the  one 
now  in  operation,  in  1798.  „„»„»:„„„ 

Tlie  leaislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives.  „„„m„ . 

4  le  exec  It  ve  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  wlio  was  formerly  elected  by  the  P^^™/ ^f^^^^n'^'y ' 
h„t  1,1  U  now  rand  ever  since  1824)  elected  by  the  people,  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  and 
he  holds  tTe  o£  f^r  t^Tyea  s.  No  person  is  eligible  to  this  office,  unless  he  has  been  a  citizen 
of  tie  UtiedMat/s  twelve  years,  nn  inhabitant  of  the  state  six  years,  l'^^  »"«""^<ij'^  ^^^.^^ 
?hir  y  yearrandis  in  possession  of  500  acres  of  land  within  the  state,  and  other  P  o^erty  to  the 
amount  of  4000  dollar,  nor  unless  his  estate  is  worth  this  sum  above  the  amount  of  his  debU. 

The  senate  consist^  of  ninety-.hree  members,  (one  from  each  «=°""ty)  which  are  ele  ted 
annually.  Every  senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-hve  years,  must  1'7«  ^f  »^^  J'^.^"^ 
oftheUiited  States  nine  years,  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  '''"j^  yf^J^;- »"J„l£/°,"2able 
which  he  is  returned  one  year,  and  must  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  oOO  dollars,  or  taxable 
property  to  the  amount  o/lOOO  dollars  within  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected,  above  the  amount 

'''"'Tlitouse  of  representatives  consists  of  207  members,  which  are  elected  annually  Every 
r.preientative  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  must  have  been  a  c.tzen^of  the 
United  States  seven  years,  ot  liie  state  three  years,  and  ol  itie  county  tor  winch  hr  «  ,. turned,  o.._ 
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year  preceding  lii»  election,  and  must  be  possessed  of  a  freehold  estate  of  the  value  of  '250  dollars, 
or  taxable  property  to  the  amount  of  500  dollan  within  the  county  for  which  he  is  elected,  above 
the  amount  ot  his  debts. 

The  general  assembly  meets  (at  Milledgeville),  on  the  first  Monday  in  November  ;  unless  con- 
vened at  another  time  by  the  governor. 

The  constitution  grants  the  riglit  of  suffrage  to  all  "citizens  and  inhabitants,  who  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  hnve  paid  all  the  taxes  which  may  have  been  required  of  them, 
and  which  they  may  have  had  an  opportunity  of  pajing,  agreeable  to  law,  for  the  year  preceding 
the  election,  and  shall  have  resided  six  months  within  the  county." 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  superior  court,  and  in  such  inferior  jurisdictions  as  the  legis- 
lature may,  from  time  to  time,  ordain  and  establish ;  and  the  superior  and  inferior  courts  sit  twice 
in  each  county  every  year.  The  judges  of  the  superior  court  are  elected  by  the  legislature  for  three 
years;  the  justices  of  the  inferiorcourts,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  are  elected  annually  by  the 
people ;  and  the  clerks  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts  biennially.  The  secretary  of  the  state, 
treasurer,  and  surveyor-general,  are  elected  at  the  sb"ie  time  and  manner  as  the  governor. 

HaUtrie*. — Governor's  salary,  3000  dollars ;  secreiary  of  state,  comptroller,  treasurer,  surveyor- 
general,  each  1600  dollars. 

The  officers  of  the  executive  government  are  required  by  law  to  reside,  during  their  term  of 
office,  at  Milledgeville, 

Secretary  of  the  senate,  and  clerk  of  house  of  representatives,  each  500  dollars  per  annum  j 
president  ot  the  senate,  and  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  each  5  dollars  a  day. 

The  pay  of  the  members  of  the  legislature,  is  4  dollars  a  day. 

The  state  is  divided  into  eleven  circuits,  with  a  judge  for  each,  at  a  salary  of  1800  dollars; 
attorney-general,  250  dollars  and  perquisites ;  judge  of  court  of  oyer  and  terminer.  Savannah,  and 
judge  of  court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  Augusta,  each  1000  dollars. 

An  inferior  court  is  held  in  each  county,  each  composed  of  five  justices,  elected  by  the  people 
every  four  years.  These  courts  possess  the  powers  of  courts  of  probate.  The  justices  have  no 
salary. 

XV.  ALABAMA. 

Mobile,  in  the  southern  part  of  Alabama,  was  settled  long  since  by  the  Spanish  ;  yet  the  terri- 
tory, which  now  forms  this  state,  contained  lout  very  few  civilised  inhabitants  before  1810.  Since 
that  time  its  increase  in  population  has  been  exceeSingly  rapid. 

Alabama  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  in  1817  ;  the  inhabitants  formed  a  consti- 
tution in  1819 ;  and  in  1820  it  was  admitted  into  the  union. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which 
together  constitute  the  general  assembly. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people,  for  two  years ;  and 
is  eligible  four  years  out  ofsix.  He  must  be  a  native  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  resident  for 
five  years  in  the  state,  and  not  under  thirty  years  of  age. 

'the  senate  consists  of  thirty-three  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  three  years,  one-third 
being  elected  annually.  Every  senator  must  be  a  free  white  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  He  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  years  immediately 
preceding  the  election,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  during  the  latter  of  these  years. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  one  hundred  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
Every  representative  must  be  a  white  man,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
state  at  least  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election,  the  last  of  which  was  in  the  district  for 
which  he  is  elected,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years. 

Chancellors,  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  of  the  circuit  and  inferior  courts,  are  elected  by 
joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  six  years.  The  attorney-general 
is  elected  in  the  same  manner,  and  holds  his  office  four  years. 

The  <  3cretary  of  state  is  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  holds  his  office  two 
years.     The  treasurer  and  the  comptroller  of  public  accounts  are  elected  in  the  same  manner  an- 

The  general  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Tuscaloosa),  on  the  fourth  Monday  in  October,  and 
the  elections  take  place  on  the  first  Monday  and  following  day  in  August,  annually. 

The  right  of  suflrage  is  possessed  by  every  white  male  citizen  of  twenty-one  years  of  age,  who 
has  resided  within  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  an  election,  and  the  last  three  months  within 
the  county,  city,  or  town,  in  whicli  he  offers  his  vote.  .    •  r   • 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courU,  and  such  interior  courts 
as  the  general  assembly  may,  from  time  to  time,  direct  and  establish.  The  judges  are  the  reporters 
of  their  own  decisions,  and  are  allowed  to  print,  at  their  own  expense,  any  number,  not  exceeding 
500  of  their  reports,  to  be  circulated  out  of  the  sU-.e.  c\         \,  e 

The  supreme  court  lias  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  and  only  .:pon  points  ot  law,  taken  up  trom 
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the  circuit  or  coun*v  courts,  by  writ  of  error.  This  court  sits  at  Tuscaloosa,  tJ;  seat  of  govern- 
ment,  on  the  first  Monda/s  of  January  and  June  ;  and  it  commonly  sits  su  or  eight  weeks  at  each 

*"  The  court  of  chancery  was  established  in  jr^g,  and  re-modelled  in  1841,  and  is  divided  into 
three  divisions.  One  session  of  the  court  is  held  annually  in  each  division,  and  tlie  cliancellore  are 
required  to  alternate  with  each  otiier.  so  that  neit'.er  may  preside  twice  in  *»«^f «"  "'  "X' 
division.    A  separate  "hancery  court  is  held  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  on  the  first  Monday 

'"  &C'-Governor,  2500  dollars ;  secretary  of  state  fees  and  1000  dollars ,  comptroller  o( 
public  accounts,  fees  and  1000  dollars  :  state  treasurer,  fees  and  1000  dollars  ;  «"o™W»«"i 
fees  and  425  dollars.  The  pay  of  the  members  of  both  houses  is  4  dollars  a  day  each.  Chief  jus- 
tice,  2250  dollais;  two  associate  justices,  each  2250  dollars. 


XVI.   MISSISSIPPI. 

The  covernor  is  elected  biennially  by  the  people,  and  is  ineligible  for  more  than  four  years  in 
any  term  of  six  years.  He  must  be  ut  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  a  citizen  of 
the  Unit3d  States  for  twenty  years,  resident  in  the  state  at  least  five  years  next  preceding  his 

*  ''^The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives, 
which  together  are  styled  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Mississippi. 

The  senate  consists  of  thirty  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty  years  of 
oge,  one  half  of  the  number  being  elected  annually  by  the  people,  to  serve  four  years.  iH^?7  *?: 
nttor  must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  four  years,  and  of  tlie  district  for  which  he  is 
elected  one  vear,  immediately  preceding  his  election.  tt„w»J  <!»nto.  «t 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninetyK)ne  members,  citizens  of  the  Lnited  ^states,  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  represeiitatiye  mint  have 
been  a  resident  of  the  state  two  years,  and  of  the  tounty,  city,  or  town  lor  whicli  he  is  elected,  one 

^^"  rSErt' "jPoU?^r^-ThTjudicial  officers  are  elected  by  the  people  as  follows  :-The  judgw 
of  the  high  courl  of  errors  and  appeals,  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court 
for  the  term  of  four  years  ;  the  chancellor,  for  the  term  of  six  years  ;  tlie  judges  of  the  <-Ourt  of 
probate,  for  the  ternl  of  two  years.  The  judges  of  the  high  court  of  appeals  and  errors  and  he 
chancellor  are  required  to  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  court 
and  court  of  probate,  twenty-six  years.  ,     .n.  i    .  j  u.. 

Secretary,  Treamrer,  i^c.-Tie  secretary  of  state,  the  treasurer,  and  the  sheriffs  are  elected  by 

the  people  tor  the  term  of  two  years.  ,     „„„  ,„  „ 

Right  of  Suffrage.— Eyery  free  white  male  person,  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  a 

c'tizen  of  tie  United  States,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  one  year,  and  in  the  county  where  he 

offers  his  vote,  four  months  preceding  an  election,  is  entitled  to  vote. 

&/aHer- Governor,  3000  dollars;  secretary  of  state.  3000  doUars  ;  state  treasurer,  2000  dol- 

lars ;  auditor  of  public  accounts,  3000  dollars.  „.,...  ,        or       j„ii„~.    »»« 

J  Miciary-High  Court  of  Errors  and  ^pp^fl&.-Presidmg  judge,   salary  3C    ■  dollars;    two 

iudses,  each  3000  dollars  ;  attorney-general,  1000  dollars  ;  clerk.  

^     This  court,  which  has  no  jurisdiclion  except  wliat  properly  belongs  to  a  court  of  errors  and 

appeJusIholdsiU  sessions  annually  at  Jackson,  commencing  on  the  first  Monday  m  January  and 

"  AWnor  Cour/ o/"(7Aa»c«-v.—Cliancellor.  salary  4000  dollars;  clerk.  ,,       • 

This  CO  irt,  whicVha,  jur&diction  over  all  matters,  pleas,  and  complaints  whatsoever,  belonging 
to.  or  cognSe  in.  a  court  of  equity,  holds  two  sessions  annually,  on  the  hrst  Monday  of  Decem- 

'"^fer:jJri&::,^i?i:dS"Kr^^^^^^ 

""S?  ^hTc^'Z:^-rJkl!ckr,  salary  3000  dollars,  sits  at  Columbus,  Fulton,  Holly 

^''"tI^;  courSrJomirrent  power  and  jurisdiction  within  the  district  with  the  superior  court  of 
chance  y.Xn  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  500.000  dollars  The  vice-chancellor 
is  XctTd  for  the  term  of  four  years  ;  appoints  the  clerks,  who  hold  their  office  for  four  years  ;  ho 
mSbeatleas  tlirS^  Appeals  maybe  made  to  the  superior  court  of  chancery, 

Tless  by  consent  o?b^^^^^^^  wheli  the  sam'e  may  be  taken  directly  to  the  high  court  of 

"''X/nvA'l-^S^i^Cour^.-The  judicial  divisions  were  re^;ganised  in   1840,  and  formed  into 

pleven  districts,  or  circuits.      1  iie  salary  oi  the  judg«  is  2000  ...c-.r^rs  src.-..  ■  j-  .■  „  :„ 

T  ctcuit  "ourt  is  holden  in  each  county  twfce  a  year.    This  court  has  original  jurisdiction  in 
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civil  cases,  in  whicli  tlie  principle  of  the  sum  in  controversy  exceeds  50  dollars.  It  has  chancery 
jurisdiction  in  all  cases  under  500  dollars  ;  and  has  power  to  foreclose  mortgages,  without  limit 
as  to  sum.     It  has  also  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction. 

Judges  of  the  high  court  of  errors  and  appeals,  and  the  chancellor,  are  chosen  by  the  electors 
for  six  years  ;  the  judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  attorney-general,  and  district  attorneys,  as  well  as 
all  military  officers,  ar^  chosen  by  the  electors  for  four  years  ;  all  other  officers  for  two  years. 


XVII.     LOUISIANA. 

The  country  now  forming  the  state  of  Louisiana,  was  separated  from  the  rest  in  1804,  and 
called  the  Territory  of  Orleans ;  and,  in  1812,  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent 
state,  by  the  name  of  Louisiana. 

The  constitution  of  tliis  state  was  formed  in  1812. 
The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  representatives  are  elected  for  two  years,  on  the  first  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
in  July.     Their  number  is  sixty  ;  and  they  are  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  electors,  as 
ascertained  by  enumeration  every  four  years.     To  be  eligible,  a  residence  for  two  years,  and 
citizensliip,  witli  landed  property  to  the  value  of  500  dollars,  is  required. 

The  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  for  four  years  j  one  half  being  chosen  every  two  years, 
at  the  time  of  the  election  of  the  representatives.  The  state  is  divided  into  seventeen  senatorial 
districts,  in  each  of  which  one  senator  is  chosen,  who  must  be  at  least  twenty-seven  years  old,  and 
have  property  in  land  to  the  value  of  1000  dollars,  and  a  citizen  of  the  state  for  four  years. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  the  term  of  four  years — must 
be  thirty-live  years  of  age,  a  resident  of  tlie  state  for  six  years  previous  to  his  election,  and  pos- 
sess within  it  landed  property  to  the  value  of  5000  dollars.  The  people  give  their  votes  for  a 
kovernor  at  the  time  and  place  of  voting  for  representatives  and  senators  ;  and  on  the  second  day 
of  the  succeeding  session  of  the  general  assembly,  the  two  houses,  by  a  joint  ballot,  elect  for 
governor,  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  have  tlie  greatest  number  of  votes.  The  governor's 
term  of  office  commences  on  the  fourth  Monday  succeeding  his  election. 

The  general  assembly  meets  (since  1829),  at  Donaldsonville  annually,  on  the  fiist  Monday  in 
January  ;  except  in  the  years  of  the  election  of  president  of  the  United  States,  when  it  meets  on 
the  third  Monday  in  November. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  possessed  by  every  \yhite  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  resided  in  the  county  in  which  he  offers  to  vote,  one  year  next 
preceding  the  election,  and  who,  in  the  last  six  months  prior  to  said  election,  has  paid  a  state  tax. 
The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  which  possesses  appellate  jurisdiction  only, 
and  sucli  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  establish.  Tlie  judges,  attorneys-general,  and  pro- 
secuting attorneys,  are  appointed  bjr  the  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and 
hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 

Governor's  salary,  7500  dollars;  pay  of  the  members  of  both  houses,  four  dollars  a  day  each, 

during  attendance.  ,..<-.  j    • 

The  supreme  court  sits  in  tiie  city  of  New  Orleans,  for  the  eastern  district  of  the  state,  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  February,  March,  April,  May,  June,  and  July  ; 
and  for  the  northern  district,  at  Opelonsas  and  Attakapas,  during  the  months  of  August,  Sep- 
tember, and  October.  The  nine  district  courts,  witli  the  exception  of  the  courts  in  the  first 
district,  hold,  in  each  parish,  two  sessions,  during  the  year,  to  try  causes  originally  instituted 
before  them,  and  appeals  from  the  pariah  courts.  The  parish  courts  iiold  their  regular  sessions  m 
each  parish,  on  the  first  Monday  in  each  montli.  The  courts  in  the  first  district,  composed  of  the 
district,  parish,  and  criminal  courts,  and  courts  of  probate,  are  in  session  during  the  wliole  year, 
excepting  tlie  months  of  .luly,  August,  September,  and  October,  in  which  they  hold  special 
courts  when  necessary.  The  salary  of  each  of  tlie  five  judges  of  the  supreme  court  is  5000  dollars, 
the  iudac  of  tlie  (Irst  district  court,  4000  dollars,  the  other  7000  dollars  per  annum.  There  are, 
also,  a  court  of  error,  court  of  commerce,  parish  court  of  New  Orleans,  probate  court,  and  courts 
of  appeal  in  criminal  cases. 

XVIIl.    TENNESSEE. 
The  country  was  included  within  the  limits  of  North  Carolina  till  1790,  when  it  was  plac^^^^^ 
under  a  separate  territorial  government,  under  the  name  of  the  '' ^'"''l^Jn^^il^^^^^ 
and,  in  1796.  the  inhabitants  formed  a  constitution,  and  Tennessee  was  admitted  into  the  union 

•"  The  tverSsTcted  by  the  people  bienniallv.  and  is  not  eligible  f"' 7'«  ^J'""  f  r^" 
in  JnTJZ  of  ei.ht  vears.  Me  m'ust  liave  attainecl  the  age  of  thirty  years,  and  must  be  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.'and  a  citizen  ot  the  state  seven  yeare  nexl  preceding  nis  ciccuun. 
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The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which  are  styled  the 
general  assembly.  . 

The  senate  consists  of  twenty-five  members,  elected  by  the  people  once  m  two  years,  tvery 
senator  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
and  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  three  years,  and  of  the  district  for  which  he  is  elected  one  year 
immediately  preceding  his  election.  . 

Th<?  house  of  representatives  consists  of  seventy-five  members,  elected  at  the  same  time  ana 
for  the  s.ime  period  as  the  senators.  Every  representative  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  a  citizen  cf  the  state  three  years,  and  a  resident  in  the  county  he 
represente  ont  year  immediately  preceding  his  election. 

The  Judicic  ry  Power.— All  judges  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly.  Ine 
judges  of  the  supreme  courts  are  elected  for  twelve  years,  and  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
thirty-five  years.  The  judges  of  the  inferior  courts  are  elected  for  eight  years,  and  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years.     The  state  attorneys  are  elected  in  same  manner.    Tlieir  term  of 

service  is  six  years.  _  ,    ,  .        j  .     •  •  .. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer.— The  Beer etary  o(  state  and  the  state  treasurer  are  elected  by  joint 
vote  of  the  general  assembly,  the  former  for  four,  and  the  latter  for  two  years. 

Right  of  Suffrage. — Every  free  white  man  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  being  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  a  citizen  of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote  six  mouths  next  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  ;  but  no  person  is  disqualified  from  voting  on  account 
of  colour  who  is  by  the  laws  of  the  state  a  competent  witness  in  a  court  of  justice  against  a 

white  man.  , .       .  „        n^. 

Election,  cSfc— The  election  is  held  on  the  first  Thursday  of  August  biennially.  The  ge- 
neral assembly  meet  biennially  at  Nashville  on  the  first  Monday  of  October. 

iSafaw*.— Governor,  2000  dollars  ;   secretary  of  state,  fees  and  750  dollars  j  treasurer,  1500 

dollars.  ,  ,       .   j  u  ^rrin 

Supreme  Tok?-*.— Three  judges  each   1800  dollars;  chancery  court,  four  judges,  each  1500 

dollars  :  foarteeu  district  courts,  salary  of  each  judge,  1500  dollars. 


XIX.    KENTUCKY. 

The  country  formed  a  part  of  the  state  of  Virginia  till  i790j  and,  in  1792,  it  was  admitted 
into  the  union  a?  an  independent  state.  _      _  .       i  •  i 

On  the  separation  of  Ker.tucky  from  Virginia,  in  1790,  a  constitution  was  adopted,  which 
continued  in  force  till  1799,  when  a  new  one  was  formed  instead  of  it  j  and  this  is  now  in 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 
styled,  "  The  General  Assembly  of  tlie  Comraonwealtli  of  Kentucky." 

The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  and  are  apportioned,  every  four  years,  among  the 
different  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  electors.  Their  present  number  is  100,  which  is 
the  highest  numbei  that  the  constitution  authorises;  58  being  the  lowest.  Eligibility  requires  a 
residenceoftwoyears,  and  being  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  „      o-i    • 

The  senators  are  elected  for  four  years,  one  quarter  of  them  being  chosen  annually,  llieir  pre- 
sent number  is  38 ;  and  they  cannot  exceed  this  number,  nor  fall  short  of  24.  To  be  eligible,  a 
senator  must  have  had  a  residence  in  the  state  for  six  years,  and  in  the  district  one  year. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  for  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  tor 
the  succeeding  seven  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office ;  he  must  have  resided  six 
years  in  the  state,  be  at  least  thirty-five  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
election  of  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor  is  also  chosen,  who  is  speaker  of  the  senate,  and  on 
whom  the  duties  of  the  governor  devolve,  in  case  of  his  absenceor  ""emoval. 

the 

succeed'ing' Uir'dV  orthrcommencement  of  the  election  at  which  he  is  chosen.  The  polls  are 
kept  open  three  days  ;  and  the  votes  arc  gWen  openly,  or  viva  voce,  and  not  by  ballot. 

The  general  assembly  meets  (at  Frankfort)  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  in  November. 

The  constitution  grante  the  right  of  suffrage  to  every  free  male  citizen  (people  of  colour  ex- 
cepted), who  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  has  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  or 
in  the  county  where  he  offers  his  vote,  one  year,  next  preceding  the  election. 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  styled  the  court  of  appea  s,  and  in  such 
inferior  courts  as  the  general  assembly  may,  f-om  time  to  time,  erect  and  establish.  The  judges 
of  the  different  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace,  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour,  and  are 

SoAiiif*.— Governor,  2500  dollars  ;  lieuteiiant-governor,  and  speaker  of  the  senate,  arc  paia 
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six  dollurs  a  day  while  presiding  over  the  senate;  secretary  of  state,  1000  dollars;  auditor  of 
tlie  public  accounts,  1500  dollars',  renister  of  the  land  office,  1250  dollars;  tre.isurer,  1500 
dollars:  second  auditor,  1250  dollars.  T''-i  senators  and  representatives  receive  two  dolla-^  each 
for  every  day's  attendance,  and  three  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles'  travel. 

CWr<  o/^//jopeo/«.— Chief-justice,  1500  dollars  ;  second  judge,  1500  dollars  ;  tliird  judge,  1500 
dolli'.i's  ;  attorney-general,  fees  and  300  dollars. 

Circuit  Courts. — The  state  is  divided  into  eighteen  districts  for  the  holding  of  the  circtiit 
courts.  The  circuit  judges  receive  a  salary  of  1500  dollars  each  ;  and  an  attorney  to  each  court, 
with  a  salary  of  300  dollars  and  fees  j  chancellor's  salary,  2000  dollars. 

County  courts  are  held  by  justices  of  the  peace,  who  are  paid  by  fees.  Any  three  justices  of 
the  peace  may  hold  a  court  once  in  every  month,  except  the  month  when  the  circuit  court  is 
held.     There  is  also  a  chancery  court,  and  a  general  court,  with  two  judges,  salaries  1300  dollars. 


XX.   OHIO. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  of  Ohio  was  commenced  at  Marietta,  in  1788  ;  in  1789,  the 
country  was  put  under  a  territorial  government,  and  called  the  N\  estern  Territory,  which  name 
was  afterwards  altered  to  the  Territory  Northwest  of  tl»e  Ohio;  and,  in  I80'2,  it  was  erected  into 
an  independent  state. 

The  constitution  of  this  state  was  formed,  at  Chillicothe,  in  1802. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives,  which,  together,  are 
styled  "  Tl.e  General  Assembly  of  tlie  State  of  Ohio." 

The  representatives  are  elected  annually,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  October ;  and  they  are 
npportioned  among  the  counties,  according  to  the  number  of  white  male  inhabitants,  above 
tweniy-one  years  of  age.  Their  number  cannot  be  less  than  tliirty-six,  nor  more  than  the  present 
number,  seventy-two. 

The  senators  are  chosen  biennially,  and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  number  of  white 
male  inhabitants,  of  twenty-one  years  of  age.  Their  number  Ciinuot  be  less  than  one-third, 
nor  more  than  the  present  number,  one-half  of  the  number  of  rcpre>eiitatives. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  it)  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  on 
the  second  Tuesday  in  October  ;  and  his  term  of  service  commences  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December.  He  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  an 
inhabitant  of  the  state  for  four  years  previous  to  Ills  election. 

1  .le  general  assembly  meets  annually  (at  Columbus),  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to"  all  white  male  inlial)itants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  who  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  next  preceding  the  election,  and  who  have  paid,  or 
are  charged  with  a  state  or  county  tax. 

The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a  supreme  court,  in  courts  of  common  pleas,  for  each  county, 
and  such  other  courts  as  the  legislature  may,  from  time  to  time,  establish.  '1  he  judges  are  elected 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  hciises  of  the  general  assemi)ly,  for  the  term  of  seven  years. 

<SWan>«.— Governor,  1500  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  1000  dollars;  auditor  of  state,  1200 
dollars;  treasurer,  1200  dollars;  warden  of  state  penitentiary,  1500  dollars;  clerk  of  audit 
office,  860  dollars  ;  adjutant-general,  300  dollars  ;  quarter-master-general,  100  dollars  ;  and 
librarian  of  state,  400  dollars. 

The  sckrators  receive  three  dollars  a  day  each,  and  three  cents  a  mile  for  travel ;  four  com- 
missioiiers  of  public  works,  1000  dollars  each. 

Supreme  Coufy. -Chief  judge's  salary,  1500  dollars;  and  three  associate  judges,  each  1500 
dollars.    Two  judges  form  a  q\iorum,  who  hold  a  court  in  each  county  once  a  year. 

Couti  of  Common  Pleas.—For  the  holding  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas  the  state  is 
divided  into  fifteen  districts  or  circuits,  in  each  of  which  there  is  a  presiding  judge,  who  holds 
annually  three  courts  in  each  county  within  his  district.  The  salary  of  each  of  these  judges  is 
1200  dollars.  These  judges  are  severally  assisted  by  three  associate  judges  in  each  county,  wlio 
receive  two  dollars  a  day  during  their  attendance  at  court. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Cindnnati.-hxdges  salary,  1200  dollars.  This  court  has  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  coiirt  of  common  pleas,  of  tlie  county  of  Hamillon,  in  matters  ot  common 
law  as  well  as  in  cases  in  chancery. 

XXr.    INDIANA. 

In  1800,  Indiana  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government ;  in  181G,  its  constitution  was 
formed,  and  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  may  be  once  re-elected.  He  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  two  years  belore 
his  election,  and  a  citizen  oi  the  United  States  lor  nvc  years.  :vi  every  v\w.,---  •••  s  •••."'-  -;. 
lieutenaut-governor,  qualified  in  like  manner  as  the  governor,  is  also  chosen,  who  is  presiatnt  oi 
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the  senate,  and  on  whom,  in  case  of  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of  the  governor,  the 
powers  and  duties  of  governor  devolve.     In  an  equal  division  of  votes,  he  lias  tlie  casting  vote. 

The  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  a  senate,  the  eighteen 
members  of  wliich  are  elected  for  two  years,  and  a  house  of  representatives,  elected  annuallv 
Senators  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified  electors  in  their  counties. 

Tlie  number  of  representatives  is  100  ;  and  they  are  apportioned  among  the  several  counties, 
according  to  the  number  of  white  male  citizens,  above  twenty-one  years  of  age.     The  number  of 
senators,  who  are  apportioned  in  like  manner,  cannot  be  less  tlian  one-third,  nor  more  than  one 
half  of  the  number  of  representatives.  c      ht     j      • 

The  representatives  and  members  of  the  senate  are  elected  annually,  on  the  first  Monday  it» 
August ;  and  the  governor  is  ciioseri  on  the  same  day,  every  second  year. 

The  general  assembly  meets  anriunlly  (at  Indianapolis)  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

The  right  of  suffrage  is  granted  to  all  male  citizens  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  upwards, 
who  may  have  resided  in  the  state  one  year  immediately  preceding  an  election 

The  secretary  of  state,  treasurer,  and  auditor  are  elected  by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly, 
the  first  for  four,  the  two  last  for  three  years.  ,       ,      .  , 

The  judiciary  power  is  vested  in  one  supreme  court,  in  circuit  courts,  and  in  such  other  inte- 
rior courts  as  the  general  assembly  may  establish.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  judges  ; 
and  each  of  the  circuit  courts  consists  of  a  president  and  two  associate  judges.  The  judge?  are 
all  appointed  for  the  term  of  seven  years.  The  judu;es  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the 
governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate  ;  the  presidents  of  the  circuit  courts  by  the  legislature, 
and  the  associate  judges  are  elected  by  the  people.  ,      ,    .       ,  •        p 

Governor's  salary,  1500  dollars  ;  lieutenant-governor,  pay  «  dollars  a  day  during  the  session  ot 
the  general  assembly.  Pay  of  the  members  of  both  liouses,  -2  dollars  a  day  each.  President  of 
the  state  bank,  1300  dollars;  cashier,  1000  dollars. 

Jio/icJarv.— Three  judges  of  the  supreme  court,  salary,  each  1500  dollars;  seven  president 
judges  of  the  circuit  courts,  each  700  dollars  ;  the  associate  judges  receive  each  2  dollars  a  day  v 
the  judges  of  the  twelve  circuit  courts,  each  1000  dollars. 


XXII.  ILLINOIS. 

Almost  all  the  settlements  which  have  been  formed  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  begun  since  1800.  In  1809  Illinois  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government ;  in  1818,  the 
inhabitants  formed  a  constitution,  and   Illinois  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent 

St&ttit 

The  governor  is  elected  by  the  people  once  in  four  years,  and  is  ineligible  for  more  than 
four  years  in  any  term  of  eight  years.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age,  and  miist  have 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  thirty  years,  and  resident  within  the  limits  of  the  state 
two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  tlie  same  manner,  and  must  possess  the 
same  qualifications.  He  is  speaker  of  the  senate,  has  a  voice  and  vote  on  all  subjects,  and  acts  as 
governor  in  the  event  of  that  oflScei's  death,  impeachment,  resignation,  or  absence  from  the  state, 
which  meets  on  the  1st  of  December,  biennially,  at  Springfield. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  the  senate  and  house  of  representa- 
tives, which  together  are  styled  the  general  assembly. 

The  senate  consists  of  fi)rty  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at  least  twenty-five  years 
of  age,  elected  by  the  people  once  in  four  ycai-s,  one  half  being  elected  biennially.  Every  senator 
must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  county  or  district  for  which  lie  is  elected,  and  must  have  paid  a 

state  or  county  tax.  _  <•  i     it   •     i  o    * 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  ninety-one  members,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  twenty-one  years  of  age,  elected  once  in  two  years  by  the  people.  Every  representative 
must  be  an  inhabitant  of  the  state,  and  must  have  resided  within  the  district  or  county  for  whicli 
he  is  elected,  at  least  twelve  months  preceding  the  election. 

The  Judicial  If  Power.— The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  and  of  the  inferior  courts  are  appointed 
by  joint  vote  of  the  general  assembly,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  belmviour. 

Secretary  and  '/'/twi/rer.— The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  liy  the  governor,  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  senate.  The  state  treasurer  is  appointed  biennially  by  the  joint  vote  of 
the  general  assembly. 

hight  of  Suffrage.— S.\\  white  male  inhabitants,  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  iiave 
resided  in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  the  election,  are  entitled  to  vote  in  the  county  or 
district  in  which  they  actually  reside  at  the  time  of  election.  ... 

*^    f      •  /-I -^-  .-__-     rtr».Art  j,.ii .    i: — ,*»»..»*  ..^..^w*..-!,.     otv  rl/^llnra   iinr  linv     iliirinff   session, 

aniancS'    iJovL-n.or,    4vv.r  t.-uiia::?  ;    i!r-.Uri>"i"-g ?    = r--  — v-    "■,",,■'  , 

and  four  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles  he  travels  ;  pay  of  ehcli  member  usually  tour  dollars  a  day  ; 
secretary  of  state,  1500  dollars  per  annum  j  auditor,  1850  dollars;  treasurer,  1000  dollars. 
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Stiprcvm  Co«»7.— Chief  justice's  salary,  1500  dollars  j  eight  associate  judges,  each  1600  dollars  j 
attorney-general,  lOO  dollars. 

Five  judges  constitute  a  quorum.  The  judges  all  perform  circuit  duties  (the  state  being 
divided  into  nine  circuits),  or  preside  in  the  circuit  courts.  There  are  nine  state  attorneys,  who 
are  elected  by  the  legislature  biennially.     Salary  350  dollars  and  fees. 

Tlie  only  other  courts  now  in  the  state,  are  those  held  by  probate  justices  and  justices  of  the 
peace.  The  former  have  jurisdiction  in  actions  of  debt  or  assumpsit  by  or  against  administrators, 
&c  ,  where  the  amount  in  controversy  does  not  exceed  1000  dollars,  and  the  general  powers  of 
probate  courts.  The  latter  have  jurisJiction  in  actions  of  debt  or  assumpsit,  not  exceeding  in 
amount  100  dollars;  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  a&saults  and  battery.  In  trespass  to 
personal  propeity  and  trover,  where  the  damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  twenty  dollars,  justices 
of  the  peace  have  also  jurisdiction. 

In  all  suits  for  debts,  where  the  damages  claimed  exceed  twenty  dollars,  the  circuit  courts 
have  jurisdiction,  and  they  are  superior  courts  of  general  jurisdiction,  both  civil  and  criminal. 

The  governor  and  justices  of  the  supreme  court  constitute  a  council  of  i-evision,  which  act 
upon  all  laws,  either  approving  or  disapproving  thenn. 


xxiir.   Missounr. 

Missouri  formed  a  part  of  the  extensive  country  of  Louisiana,  which  was  purchased  of  France, 
by  the  United  States,  in  1803. 

In  1804,  this  country  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  Louuiana,  pnd  erected  into  a  territorial 
government,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Territory  of  Louisiana,"  afterwards  altered  to  the  "  Terturwy 
of  .Missouri ;"  and,  in  1821,  it  was  admitted  into  the  union  as  an  independent  state. 

The  governor  is  elected  once  in  four  years  by  the  people.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty-five 
years  of  age,  and  a  natural-born  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  must  also  have  been  a  resident 
of  the  state  at  least  four  years  next  preceding  his  election,  and  is  ineligible  for  the  next  four  years 
after  the  expiration  of  his  term. 

The  lieutenant-governor  is  elected  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  manner,  an  I  must  possess 
the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor.  He  's  president  of  the  senate  ;  in  committee  of  the 
whole  he  may  debate  on  all  questions  ;  and  when  there  is  an  equal  division  in  the  senate  or  in 
joint  vote  of  both  houses,  he  gives  the  casting  vote  He  acts  as  governor  when  that  office 
becomes  vacant  by  death,  resignation,  removal  from    iRce  or  otherwise,  until  the  office  is  filled. 

The  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  house 
of  representatives. 

The  senate  consists  of  eighteen  members,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age,  elected  by  the  people  for  four  years,  one-half  of  the  number  being 
elected  biennially.  Every  senator  must  have  been  an  inliahitant  of  the  state  four  years  pre- 
ceding his  election,  and  of  the  district  which  he  represents  one  year  before  his  election.  He  must 
also  have  paid  a  state  or  county  tax. 

The  house  of  representatives  consists  of  forty-nine  members,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  States,  at  least  twenty-four  years  of  age,  elected  biennially  by  the  people.  Every  repre- 
sentative must  have  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  state  two  years  immediately  preceding  his  election, 
and  of  the  county  which  he  represents  one  year  before  the  election,  and  must  also  have  paid  a 
state  or  county  tax. 

The  Judiciart/  Power. — The  governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoints  the 
juJges  of  the  superior  and  inferior  courts,  and  the  chancellor,  who  hold  their  offices  during  good 
behaviour.  No  person  can  be  appointed  to  either  of  these  posts  until  he  shall  have  attained 
ti:e  age  of  thirty  years,  or  exercise  the  duties  after  he  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  pixty- 
five  years. 

Secretary,  Treasurer,  4c— The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  holds  his  office  four  years.  The  treasurer  is  elected  by  joint  vote 
of  the  general  as'--ii''' biennially.  The  auditor  of  public  accounts  is  appointed  in  the  same 
manner,  and  lioidi  '  i?  '>;'xc  for  the  same  length  of  time  as  the  secretary  of  state. 

Right  ofSii'rage. — Every  free  white  male  citizen,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  atid  upwards, 
who  has  reside"!  in  jao  state  one  year  before  an  election,  the  last  three  months  of  this  period  in 
the  district  in  wI.kIi  he  offi'rs  his  vote,  is  deemed  a  qualified  elector. 

Elrclioi.—TUe  general  election  is  held  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  August.  The 
general  assembly  meets  biennially  at  Jefferson  City  on  the  fii-st  Monday  of  December,  also  bien- 
nially.     The  next  election  and  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  will  be  in  1844. 

Salaries.— Govenun,  2000  dollars;  auditor,  .MO  dollars;  attorney-general,  fees  and  650 
dollars  i  speaker  of  the  house,  .  ,   ,,„„jii 

,c.,«.v...ii.  rnu,-i  —VtpauVma  iudiro,  1 100  dollars  :  two  associates,  each  1 100  dollars. 

~  luartermaster-generai,   100  dollars;    surveyor-general,  1600 


Atfjutant-gonerni,   100  dc 
dollars  ;  cashier  of  state  biinl 
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Tlie  lieiUenaiit-:overiior  is,  ex  officio,  president  of  the  senate,  and  receives  4  dols.  50  cents  a  day 
while  presiJing  over  the  senate ;  and  the  pay  of  tlie  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  is  tlie 
same.  Tlie  senators  are  cliosen  every  fourth  year,  and  the  representatives  every  second  year. 
Their  pay  is  three  dollars  a  day.  The  legislature  meets  at  the  city  of  Jefferson,  biennially,  on 
the  fourth  Monday  in  November. 

The  Supreme  Cowt  is  held  at  the  city  of  Jefferson.  This  court  exercises  appellate  jurisdic- 
tion from  the  circuit  court,  and  has  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  habeas  corpus,  mandamus,  &c. 
The  decisions  of  this  court  are  published  at  the  end  of  each  term  in  some  newSj'aper  printed  in 
the  district ;  and  they  are  collected  and  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  serai  annually  by  the 
attorney-general.  The  judges  of  the  fourteen  circuit  courts  have  each  a  salary  of  lOOU  dollars, 
and  tlie  attorney  250  dollars  and  fees.  .      . 

A  circuit  court  for  each  counry  is  held  twice  in  each  year.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit 
court  extends  to  all  matters  of  tort  and  contracts  over  ninety  dollars,  where  tiie  demand  is 
liquidated,  and  fifty  dollars,  where  the  agreement  is  parol.  It  has  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction, 
and  superintending  control  over  the  county  courts  and  justices  of  the  peace,  subject  to  the 
correction  of  the  supreme  court.  The  circuit  court  is  held  in  each  county.  The  judges  of  the 
supreme  and  circuit  courts  are  nominated  by  the  governor,  and  confirmed  by  the  senate  ;  and  they 
hold  their  office  during  good  behaviour,  though  not  beyond  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

Cowt  of  Common  fleas,  of  SI.  /.oa/v-  Judge's  salary,  2000  dollars. 

CriiHina/ L'oar/ f/ S/ LoMM.— Judge  s  salary,  1000  dollars. 

This  '■;  a  local  tribunal,  established  fur  exercising  criminal  jurisdiction  only  in  the  county  of 
St.  Louis.  An  appcJ  lit  s  to  the  biiiireme  court.  The  judge  is  appointed  by  the  concurrent 
vote  of  the  two  houses  of  the  general  p=sembly  ;  and  he  holds  his  office  during  good  behaviour. 

The  jurisdiction  of  i)ic  ccunty  courts  is  limited  to  matters  of  probate  and  local  county  affairs, 
as  roads,  &c.  A  county  court  sits  in  each  county,  and  is  composed  of  three  justices,  who  are 
elected  by  the  people,  and  ho!  i  tiieir  offices  for  four  years.     An  appeal  lies  to  the  circuit  court. 


XXIV.   ARKANSAS. 

T/ie  Governor  is  eUcted  by  the  people  once  in  four  jears.  He  must  be  at  least  thirty  years 
of  age,  and  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  a  resident  in  the  state  ten  years  previous 
to  the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  He  must  also  have  been  a  resident  of  the  state  four  years 
next  preceding  his  election.  , 

T/ic  Legislalive  Power  is  vested  in  a  general  assembly,  which  consists  of  a  senate  and  honse 
of  rcpresontalives.  .  p    i     tt  •    j  c 

The  Henate  consists  of  twenty-one  members,  free  white  male  citizens  of  the  United  htates,  at 
least  thirty  years  of  age.  The  term  of  senatorial  service  is  four  years,  and  one-half  tiie  number 
is  chosen  biennially  by  the  people.  No  one  is  eligible  unless  a  residerit  of  the  state  for  one  year 
preceding,  and  an  actual  resident  of  the  district  at  the  time  of  the  election.  ...  -   , 

The  House  of  lieju-esentativef  consists  of  sixty-six  members,  free  white  male  ci  izcns  ot  the 
United  States,  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age.  The  representatives  are  chosen  biennially  by 
the  people,  and  no  one  is  eligible  unless  an  actual  resident  of  the  county  in  which  he  is  a 
candidate.  i  i     •  •  » 

The  Judiciary  Fewer.— The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts  arc  elected  by  joint  vote 
of  the  general  assembly.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  must  be  at  least  thirty  years  of  age. 
Theyho'd  their  offices  eight  years.  The  judges  of  the  circuit  courts  must  be  at  least  twenty- 
five  years  of  age.     They  hold  their  offices  four  years.  ,        ..      u  i 

Secret-ry,  Treasurer,  Ac— The  secretary,  tre.isurer,  and  auditor,  are  elected  by  the  general 
assembly.     The  secretary  holds  his  office  four  year^^ ;  the  treasurer  and  auditor  each  two  years. 

Bight  of  Sujrage.—ivery  white  male  citizen  of  the  United  States,  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the  state  six  months,  is  deemed  a  qualified  elector  in  the 
county  or  district  where  he  actually  resides  ~  ^      .         o^i 

ElerHon.— The  election  takes  place  biennially  on  the  first  Monday  of  October  Ihe  votes 
are  given  vivd  voce.  The  general  assembly  meets  at  Little  Rock  on  the  first  Mondsn-  of  Decem- 
ber, also  biennially.  The  next  election  and  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly  will  be 
III  1844.  ,.         „      ... 

SflfanV*— Governor,  1800  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  000  dollars  ;  auditor  ol  pubhc  accouni-s 
800   dollars;  treasurer,   800   dollars;   president  of  the  senate,  ;   speaker  ot  the 

house,  .  I       „     1  11 

Supreme  Coa»7.— Chief  justice,  1500  dollars  ;  two  associate  justices,  each  1500  dollars. 
Seven  judges  of  circuit  courts,  each  1000  dollars.  . 

1  he  supreme  court  has  appellate  jurisdiction  only,  except  in  particular  cases  pointed  out  by 

ic  consiitiiiion.      i  in.:  juugt~  arc  ckxu-u  vj  uiv  gvir  lui  RT-mi-t-;  ••-  --j--".-  —  — • 

for  eight  years. 
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The  circuit  court  has  original  jurisdicJo.i  over  all  criminal  cases  which  are  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  by  law ;  and  exclusive  original  jui'sdiction  of  all  crimes  amounting  to  felony  at  tiie 
common  law  ;  and  oridnal  jurisdiction  of  all  civil  cases  which  are  not  cognisable  before  justices 
of  the  peace,  until  otnerwise  directed  by  the  general  assembly  ;  and  original  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  of  contract  where  the  sum  in  controversy  is  over  one  hundred  dollars.  The  judges  are 
elected  by  the  general  assembly,  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

This  state  chooses  but  one  member  of  the  United  States  house  of  representatives. 


^ 


'a 


XXV.    MICHIGAN. 

The  Governor  is  elected  once  in  two  years  by  the  people.     He  must  have  been  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  five  years,  and  a  resident  of  tlie  state  two  years  next  preceding  his  election. 

The  Lieutenant-  Governor  is  elected  for  the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  must  pos- 
sess the  same  qualifications.  He  is  president  of  the  senate,  in  committee  of  the  whole  may  debate 
on  all  questions,  and  when  tliere  is  an  equal  division,  may  give  the  casting  vote.  He  acts  as 
governor  in  the  event  of  that  officer's  decease,  impeachment,  resignation,  or  absence. 
The  Legulalive  Power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  house  of  representatives. 
The  Senate  consists  of  eighteen  members,  elected  by  the  people  for  two  years,  one-half  of  the 
number  being  elected  annually.  Senators  must  be  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  qualified 
electors  in  the  respective  counties  and  districts  which  they  represent ;  a  removal  from  which  is 
deemed  a  vacation  of  their  seats. 

The  House  of  Representatives  consists  of  fifty-four  members,  elected  annually  by  the  people. 
The  requisite  qualihcations  of  representatives  are  similar  to  those  of  senators. 

The  Judiciarif  Power. — The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,,  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  hold  their  offices  seven  years.  Judges  of  all  county 
courts,  associate  judges  of  circuit  courts,  and  judges  of  probate,  are  elected  by  the  qualified 
electors  of  the  county  in  which  they  reside,  and  hold  their  offices  four  years. 

Secretary,  Trewun-r,  Sfc. — The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  and  holds  his  office  two  years.  The  treasurer  is  appointed  by  joint 
vote  of  the  legislature,  and  holds  his  office  two  years. 

The  auditor-general,  attorney-general,  and  a  prosecuting  attorney  for  each  county,  are  ap- 
pointed in  same  manner  as  the  secretary  of  state.  They  also  hold  their  offices  for  the  term  of 
two  years. 

Right  of  Suffrage. — Every  white  male  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  re- 
sided in  the  state  six  months  next  preceding  any  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  at  such  election,  in 
the  district,  county,  or  township,  in  which  he  resides,  only. 

The  annual  election  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  of  November  annually.  The  legislature 
meets  annually  at  Detroit  on  the  first  Monday  of  January. 

Governor's  salary,  1300  dollars ;  lieutenant-governor,  during  session  of  legislature,  per  day, 
6  dollars  ;  treasurer,  1000  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state,  1000  dollars. 

Supreme  Court. — Chief-justice,  )  600  dollars;  three  associates,  each  1500  dollars;  attorney- 
general,  with  fees,  500  dollars. 

Court  of  Chance y. — Chancellor,  1500  doll.irs. 

There  are  five  chancery  circuits.  The  term?  of  the  ist  circuit  are  Iield  annually  at  the  city  of 
Detroit,  on  the  3d  Tuesday  in  July,  and  the  1st  Tuesday  in  February  ;  of  the  '2d  circuit,  at  Ann 
Arbor,  on  the  2d  Tuesday  in  January  and  July ;  of  the  3d  circuit,  at  Kalamazoo,  on  the  8d 
Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  Thursday  next  after  the  4th  Tuesday  in  June  ;  of  the  4th  circuit,  at 
Pontiac,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  May,  and  the  Tuesday  after  the  2d  Monday  in  November;  of  the 
Sth  circuit,  at  Adrian,  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  January,  and  the  3d  Tuesday  in  June. 

The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  tiie  advice  and  consent 
of  the  senate,  for  the  period  of  seven  years.  The  terms  of  this  court  are  held  at  Detroit,  on  the 
1st  Tuesday  in  January  and  June ;  at  Ann  Arbor,  on  the  last  Tuesday  in  December  ;  at  Kalai.ia- 
zoo  on  the  1st  Tuesday  in  July  ;  and  at  Pontiac.  on  the  4th  Tuesday  in  June. 

Circuit  four/c— There  are  four  judicial  circuits,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  sits  as  presiding  judge ;  and  a  district  criminal  court  for  the  counties  of 
,  with  a  presiding  judge  ;  salary,  1000  dollars. 

XXVI.   DISTRICT  OF  COLUMlilA. 

The  district  of  Columbia  is  a  tract  of  country  ten  miles  square,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 

Potomac,  comprising  two  counties,  Washington  and  Alexandria.     It  was  ceded  to  the  United 

States  in  1790,  and  is  under  the  immediate  govemntient  of  congrc?s.     The  city  of  Wash uigton, 

wliich  is  included  within  this  district,  became  the  seat  of  the  government  of  tlie  Uruted  Males  'n 

i.^«_       .^4  !•  .'..i-- !j -r  .1 , :j t.  -„j  »i.„  «»i./^H  oliiof  oi.ii<Mifiv<>  ninrprs.  of  wliom  an 

tai3V,   ariu  :t.  .•;  tiir  rcatumcv  t.-:    •.tic  picsiurtil  cit!"    ' <. — "  — 

account  has  been  already  given. 
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Tlie  conTess  of  the  United  States  meets  every  year,  at  Washington,  on  the  first  Monday  in 
December,  unless  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  law  ;  and  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  ^states 
meets  here,  annually,  on  the  second  Monday  in  January.        j  »,     j 

The  Circuit  Court  fortlie  district  of  Columbia,  is  held  at  Washington,  on  the  second  Monday 
in  April  and  the  third  Monday  in  December ;  and  at  Alexandria,  on  the  second  Monday  m  April 
and  the  fourtli  Monday  in  November ;  and  the  Bulrict  Court,  on  the  first  Mondays  m  June  and 

^'cwTcoar/.— Chief  judge's  salary.  '2700  dollars  ;  two  assistant  judges,  each  2500  dollars. 
DUtrict  Cottr/*.- Washington,  chief  judge,  2700  dollars;    assistant  judge,   2300    dollars; 
Georgetown,  ditto,  2500  dollars.    There  are  also  a  criminal  and  an  orplian  court. 

XXVII.  TERRITORY  OF  FLORIDA. 

In  1821,  it  was  ceded  by  Spain  to  the  United  States;  and,  in  1822,  botli  parts  East  and  West 
Florida,  were  formed  into  one  government  or  province,  under  the  name  of  the   lerritory  oj 

^'""Gl^vernor,  first  appointed  in   1822,  salary,  2500  dollars  ;  secretary.  1500  dollars  ;  pay  of  the 

ministers.  4  dollars  per  diem.  .  .  ,:  ,^  ,.f 

The  legislative  council  consists  of  a  senate  of  12  members,  and  a  hoi-se  of  representatives  ot 

2!)  membefs,  wlio  are  elected  annually,  meet  at  Tallahassee,  on  the  first  Monday  m  January. 

It  has  five  district  courts,  two  of  the  judges  have  salaries  of  2300  dollars  each  ;  and  three  have 

each  a  salary  of  1800  dollars.     The  territory  is  divided  into  twenty  counties,  in  each  ot  wliicli 

courts  are  lield  twice  a  year.    There  is  a  court  of  appeal,  in  which  the  judges  of  the  supreme 

court  preside,  held  annually  at  Tallahassee. 

XXVm.   TERRITORY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

A  government  for  this  territory  was  organised  in  1836,  with  a  goverrmr  and  legislature 
consistingofacouncil  of  13  members,  elected  for  four  years;  and  a  house  of  representatives,  ot 
26  members,  elected  for  two  years.  Governor's  salary,  2.i00  dollars  ;  secretary  of  state  liOO  dot- 
lars  ;  and  attorney-general.  200  dollars.  Pay  of  councilloi-s  and  representatives,  2  dollars  a  day. 
and  3  dollars  for  evriy  twenty  miles  they  travel.  Salary  of  chief  justice,  and  of  two  assistant 
judges,  1800  dollars  each. 

XXIX.   IOWA  TERRITORY. 

This  country  was  erected  into  a  territorial  government  by  an  act  of  cotigress,  of  June,  1838, 
totake  effect  on  the  4th  of  July  following.  Tue  legislative  power  is  vested  in  the  governor  and 
UeSatta:"mbly  which  mL.s  annually  on  the  "first  Monday  of  ^ ^-ber  at  Iowa  c.tj,.  the 
seat  of  government ;  and  it  consists  of  13  members  of  the  council,  elected  for  two  years,  a^'d  ot  a 
hmise  of  representalives  consisting  of  20  members,  elected  annually.  Pay  of  the  members,  3  dol- 
lirundav  and  3  dollars  for  every  twenty  miles' travel.  ,  o    .      r      *i. 

The  sum  of  20,000  dollars  was  appropriated  by  .he  government  of  the  United  States  for  the 
erection  of  m.blic  buildings  at  the  seat  of  government ,  -JO.OOO  do  lars  for  the  erection  of  a  peni- 
temiirj?,  (a?  Fort  Madison,)  and  5000  dollars  for  a  library.      These  public  works  are  now  in 

'"%?e'iudges  are  appointed  for  four  years,  and  the  term  of  the  present  judges  expires  July  4th, 
1840  J  iSerHtory  .=>  divided  into  tliVee  judicial  districts,  and  the  judges  perform  circuit  duties. 
The  sunreme  court,  composed  of  all  the  judges,  meets  annually,  in  July,  at  Iowa  city. 

SaK  ofVovernor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  2500  .lollars  ;  secretary,  1200  dollars 
audftor   100  dolla«  ;  treasure^r  and  librarian,  210  dollars  ;  territorial  agent  and  superintendent  ol 
caniial   1000  dollars  ;  director  and  warden  of  the  penitentiary,  500  dollars. 

Sriar«-Cl.ief  justice  and  two  associate  justices,  each.  1800  dollars  ;  attorijey,  fees  and 
ooo'SE"mail,^  fees  and  200  dollars;  reporter.  300  dollars  ,  clerk,  fees;  three  district 
at'orneys,  fees. 


PUBLIC  DEPARTMKNTS  OF  THE  CENTRAL  GOVERNMENT— WASHINGTON. 

Depaetment  of  ST.vTE.-This  department  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  t«'e'^|>«f  Sep- 
tember 1789  :  by  a  previous  act  of  tlie  27th  July.  1789.  it  was  stylerl  the  Wpartme,  t  ot  Foreign 
i.trmut.1,  I/O;/,  uj     Y  ^       r .1...  r„-,.;„.,  ™..,i  1,/iini.  .loniirtinents  in  Lncland. 

The  functions  of  the  secretary  of  state  are  :  conducting  the  arrangement  ol  all  treaties  between 
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the  United  States  and  foreign  powers ;  corresponding,  officially,  with  the  ministers  of  the  United 
States  at  foreign  courts,  and  with  those  of  foreign  powers  resident  in  the  United  States ;  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  all  the  acts  and  resolutions  of  Congress,  and  all  treaties  with  foreign 
powers  and  Indian  tribes  ;  the  preserving  of  the  originals  of  all  laws  and  treaties  ;  and  of  the 
public  correspondence  growing  out  of  the  intercourse  between  the  United  states  and  foreign  na- 
tions ;  he  grants  passports  to  American  citizens  visiting  foreign  countries  ;  preserves  the  evidence 
of  copyrights,  and  has  control  of  the  office,  which  issues  patents  for  useful  inventions.  lie  has 
the  charge  of  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  but  cannot  affix  it  to  any  commission  until  signed  by 
the  president,  nor  to  any  instrument  or  act,  without  the  special  authority  of  the  president.  In 
his  department  are  deposited  copies  of  the  statutes  of  eacli  state. 

dollars. 
Salaries  of  the  Officers  in  the  Department  of  Slale~\  secretary  of  state 6000 

I  Chief  clerk    2000 

II  Clerks  :  1  at  1600,  I  at  1500,  6  at  1400,  1  at  1000,  1  at  900,  and  1  at  800 

Disbursing  agent 1456 

Translator  and  librarian 160t 

1  M  essenger 700 

1  Assistant  Messenger 330 

Patent  O^ce.— Commissioner    8000 

Chief  clerk   1600 

2  Examiners,  each  1500 

2  Assistant  ditto 1250 

Draughtsman   1200 

1  Mechanist 1230 

I  Messenger 400 

Salaries  of  Envoys  Extraordinary,  und  Ministeis  Plenipotentiaries,  in  Foreign  Countiies. 

Ministers.  Secretaries  of  Legation. 


dollars. 

Great  Britain,  London 9000  

Russia,  St.  Petersburg 9000  

France,  Paris     9000  

Prussia,  Berlin 9000  .... 

Mexico,  Mexico 9000 

Austria,  Vienna 9000 

Spain 9000  

Brazil,  Rio de  Janeiro  (Minister  Resident)  9000  2000 

Constantinople 6000 

China  Commission,  &c     9000   4500 

Salaries  of  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  Foreign  Countries 


dollars. 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 
2000 


dollars. 

Danish  Dominions,  Copenhagen 4500 

Portugal,  Lisbon    4500 

Belgium,  Brussels 4500 

Holland,  Hague 4500 

Norway  and  Sweden,  Stockholm 4500 

Sardinian  States,  Turin 4300 


dollars. 

Two  Sicilies,  Naples 4500 

Texas,  Washington    4500 

New  tiranada,  Bogota  4500 

Venezuela,  Caraccas 4500 

Cliiii,  St.  lago    4500 

Peru,  Lima 4500 


The  United  States  have  Consuls  at  the  following  places,  viz.  : 
In  Austria- Venice,  Trieste,  and  Vienna  ;  Barbary- Algiers,  Tuni^  Tripoli,  and  Tangier  •» 
Beloium-Antwerp  ;  Brazil-Rio  Janeiro,  San  Salvador,  Pernambuco,  Para,  Montevideo  Island 
Maranham  Rio  Grande,  Santos,  and  J .  St.  Catherine  ;  Buenos  Ayres -Buenos  Ayres;  Central 
wta-Gua°emakar^  Nicaragua  ;  Chili-Valparaiso  and  Santiago  ;Coquirnbo-Talcahuano, 
Clla-Canton-  Colombian  States-Cartliagena,  La  Guayra,  ^^"'^  Martha,  Porto  Cabel^^^^^ 
nama  and  Maramibo;  Denmark  and  dependencies- Copenhagen,  Elsineur,  St.  Ihomas,  and  St. 
S      EquaE-Guaquil;    France  and  dependencies-Paris,  Bordeaux,  Ma^e.Ues,  Nantes, 

•  The  consuls  at  Londc*.  Paris,  Tangier,  and  Canton,  are  each  said  to  have  salaries  of  2000 
dollars.     All  the  otliers  are  uiipaid,  except  by  fcxs. 
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Island.  Bermuda,  Nassau,  N.P  .  AniiL;ua.&c..  Kingston,  J.,  Tnnidad,  Barbadoes.  Malta,  St.  Helena. 
Sh  Guiana.  Halifax.'N.  S..  St.  Jol.n's,  N.  B..  Pulose,  N.  S.  Sydney.  N.  S  Bombay.  S.ngapo  e. 
Calcutta.  HobartTown.  and  Sydney.  N.  S.  W.  ,  Greece-Athens  ,  Hanfettt'cjowns-Hambu  g, 
and  Bremen  ;  Hayti-Port  a«  Prince,  aux  Cayes.  and  Cape  Hayt.en  ,  Holland  and  d-Fnde.u^.es 
-Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  Isle  Curavoa,  Batavia,  and  East  India  Island  ;  Italian  Stateb-Leg- 
horn.  Florenc;,  Genoa.  Nice.  Rome.  Ancona,  Naples^  Palermo,  and  Mm.na ;  M^'^/"  ^  »'^  ~ 
Mexico.  Tampico,  Acapulco.  Vera  Cruz,  Mazatlan.  Matamoros,  SanU  F6,  Camoeche.  Guavn  as, 
&c..  Tabasco.  Laguna,  Monterey,  and  San  Bias  ;  Mascate-Zanz^an  ;  P""-L"nn.  «  '  ^J^^^ 
Portiigal  and  dependencies-Lisbon,  Oporto,  Madeira,  Fayal  and  t-pe  Verd  P^"^;;^  -^'be'- 
velt,  and  Stettin  ;  Roman  States-Rome;  R»s8ia-St.  Petersburg,  R.g^  Odes  a,  and  Archangel 
Sandwich  Islands-Sandwicli  Islands,  Otaheite,  and  Society  Islands  ;  Saxony-Le.pzg  .Spain 
and  dependencies-Cadiz.  Barcelona.  Malaga.  Biiboa  Man  1^  TeneriiTe.Bakar.c  Islands,  la- 
vanna,  Trinidad,  C,  St.  Jago,  Baracoa,  do..  Friegos.  do.,  Cardmas  da.  Matanzas.  do..  Ponce, 
PR,.  Guayam^  Mayagu^.  do.,  and  St.  John's,  do.  ;  Sweden  and  Norwav-Stockholm.  Got- 
tenb^irgan^dTergenfl^'y,  Switzerland-Basil,  and  Zurich  ;  Texas-Garveston.  Matagorda 
SotS;  and  Velfscoi    Vurkey-Constantinople,   Smyrna,  and   Alexandria,    Urugu-Monte 

tember,  178!).  ^he  secretary  of  the  treasury  superintends  all  the  fiscal  concerns  of  the  govern- 
i^rt!and.  upon  his  own  responsibility,  recommends  to  congress  measures  for  improving  the  con- 

'^'*' Airl^he^publTcTcounts  are  finally  settled  at  the  treasury  department ;  for  which  purpose  it  is 
divided  into  the  office  of  the  secretary,  as  general  superintendent ,  the  offices  of  two  co^t^"  'e"' 
five  aviditors.  a  treaf.irer,  a  registrarf  and  a  solicitor.  The  auditors  of  the  public  accounts  are 
empowered  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations  to  witnesses,  for  the  due  examination  of  the 

"""^FhS'CovwtroUer  of  the  Treatury.-The  first  comptroller  examines  all  accounts  settled  oy  the 
first  rndfiZruEol  certifies  Z  balances  arisin'g  thereon  to  the  rei^i^trar ,  couijte^^ns  al 
warrants  legally  drawn  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  ;  reports  to  the  secretary  the  oflic.al  forms 
to  "ruled  Sedtfferen^  offices  for  collecting  the  public  --"?  ^^  «"i^'- ^'^rperTntnTtl^ 
keeping  and  stating  the  accounts  of  the  several  persons  employed  therein.  He  superintends  the 
prwervitlon  of  the  public  accounts  subject  to  his  revision,  and  provides  for  the  regular  payment 

noon  all  accmfnts  originating  in  the  war  and  navy  departments.  From  his  decision  there  is  no 
e&a  e  appeTexce1,t  by  application  and  appekl  to  congress.  Besides  the  examination  and 
rSdofacS  settlk  in  the  offices  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  auditors,  it  is  the  second 
Ton^Sr^rXrerd^^y  to  decide  on  all  appeals  from  the  d^^^^^ 

to  register  the  reports  of  certificates  of  balances  for,  or  against  the  United  States;  to  register 
andcountersian  all  the  requisitions  legally  drawn  by  the  secretaries  of  the  war  and  navy  depar  - 
men?s  to  re^iste  and  p^reserve  all  fontracts  and 'bonds  entered  into  or  taken  by  those  deparU 
ment^  •  to  dS  suits  ancT stoppages  on  account  of  delinauencies  ,  to  keep  the  account  with  ea  1. 
speScaSproSation,  and  to^make  the  annual  and  otl.er  statements  «[  disbursements  and  the 
sLte  of  aJKriationL  required  by  law.  or  the  heads  of  departments  ;  a.  ul  to  preserve  the  forms 
and  nmnner  of  keeping  and  stating  the  accounU.  and  to  superintend  their  preservation. 

rrJXSws  functionary  receives  all  accounts  accruing  in  the  treasury  department 
and  in  relaXn  to  the  revenue  and  the  civil  list.  After  examination,  he  certifies  the  balance,  and 
transmits  the  accounts,  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  first  comptroller,  for  his  decision 

*'"&co«rf  ^«rfi<or.-This  auditor  receives  and  settles  :-l.  All  accounts  relative  to  the  pay  of  the 
arrnVTubsistTnce  and  forage  of  officers,  and  pay.  subsistence,  and  clothing  of  their  servants.  2. 
Kcounteappertaining  to  the  clothing  and  purchasing  department.  3.  All  accounts  lor  tlie 
fontrgentli&ements^fthearmy.forwhich  no  specific  appropriations 
A  All  accounts  relating  to  the  purchase  of  medicines,  drugs,  surgical  instruments,  hospital  stores. 
L  aho  to  thee  a  ms^fprivafe  physicians,  for  medical  services  rendered  ^'ck  officers  and  sol 
T/rl  wlm  cannot  be  attended  by  the  surgeons  of  the  army.  5.  All  accounts  relating  to  the 
J^rJithieseX  6  AUccounts  of  the  ordnance  department ;  those  of  the  various  arsenals  , 
aXcmmr,ppertaining  to  the  armament  of  new  fortifications,  -".^'^  "^Ko.iZS 
TiVp  mHitia  tc     7    Accounts  for  disbursements  at  the  national  armories.     8,  All  accounts  apper- 

accounts  f»«r  the  quartermasters  depanmcni.  butt.  a=  lu  ...^.rr^j  --.  '""C'v  '  -"-f^-.,,.  Military 
the  accouiu  for  subsistence  for  the  army,  also  of  accounts  for  fortifications  ;  for  the  Military 
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AcaUeiiiV!  for  roads,  supreys,  and  other  internal  improvements;  for  revolutionary,  invalid,  and 
half-pay  {.ensions  ,  pensions  to  widows  and  orpiians ;  of  outstanding  claims  arising  before  and 
during  the  late  war  ;  and  of  all  unsettled  accounts  of  the  war  department,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  government  to  the  1st  of  July.  1815.  There  a^e  employed  in  this  office  :— One  chief 
clerk,  assisting  the  auditor  in  the  general  superintendence;  two  clerks  as  book-keepers  of  the 
principal  books  ;  three  clerks  as  examiners  of  accounts  in  the  quartermaster's  department  fortifi- 
cations, Military  Academy,  and  internal  improvements  ;  two  clerks  as  examiners  of  subsistence 
accounts ;  three  clerks  as  examiners  of  pension  accounts  ;  two  clerks  as  examiners  of  soldiers' 
claims,  and  pensions  to  widows  and  orphans  ;  oneckik  as  examiner  of  paymasters'  accounts,  and 
other  unsettledaccountsof  tho  late  war  ;  one  clerk  engaged  in  r  cording  reports  and  requisitions 
one  clerk  engaged  in  recording  letters  and  copying  dociiiiicnts.  ' 

Fourth  Auditor.— 'Ihe  fourth  auditor  receives  all  accounts  accruing  in  tlie  navy  department,  or 
relative  to  i'  He  examines  the  accounts,  certifies  the  balances,  and  transmits  the  accounts,  with 
tlie  voiiclit      .nd  certificates,  to  the  second  comptroller,  for  his  decision  upon  them. 

Fifth  ^Uiiitor.—'lhe  fifth  auditor  receives  all  accounts  accruing  in,  or  relative  to,  the  depart- 
ment of  state,  the  general  post-office,  and  those  arising  out  of  Indian  trade  ;  examines  them,  cer- 
tifies the  balances,  and  transmits  the  accounts,  with  the  vouchers  and  certificates,  to  the  first 
comptroller  foi  his  decision  upon  them.  To  the  fifth  auditor  has  also  been  assigned  the  duties 
heretofore  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  the  revenue  in  superintending  the  building  and 
repairing  of  light-houses  and  light  vessels,  beacons,  buoys,  and  piers,  the  supplying  of  the  li 
houses  with  oil,  and  the  adjustment  of  the  expenditures  of  the  li<;ht-house  establishment. 

7Ve(M«rer—Tiie  treasurer  receives  and  keeps  the  moneys  of  the  United  States,  and  disburses 
the  same  upon  warrants  drawn  by  tiie  secretary  of  the  treasury,  countersigned  by  the  proper  comp- 
troller and  auditor,  and  recorded  by  the  register. 

Register. — The  register  of  the  treasury  keeps  all  accounts  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
the  public  money,  and  of  all  debts  due  to  or  from  the  United  States;  he  keeps  the  district  ton- 
nage accounts  of  the  United  States;  he  receives  from  the  comptrollers  the  accounts  which  have 
been  finalKr  adjusted,  and,  with  their  vouchers  and  certificates,  preserves  them  ;  he  records  all 
warrants  for  the  receipt  or  payment  of  moneys  at  the  treasury,  certifies  the  same  thereon,  and 
transmits  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  copies  of  the  certificates  of  Imlances  of  accounts  adjusted. 
By  an  act  of  the  lOth  of  February,  ISJO,  it  is  also  made  the  duty  of  the  register  of  the  treasury  to 
prepare  statistical  accounts  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Slates  to  be  laid  before  congress 
annually. 

Solicitor  of  tfie  Treatury. — The  office  of  the  solicitor  of  the  treasury  was  created  by  the  .ct  of 
the  29th  of  May,  1830,  after  having  been  recommended  by  several  administrations.  He  super- 
intends all  the  civil  suits,  commenced  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  in  all  the  courts,  until 
they  are  carried  up  to  tiie  supreme  court  of  the  United  Stutes,  when  they  come  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  attorney-general.  He  instructs  the  district  attorneys,  marshals,  and  clerks,  ".n 
all  matters  and  proceedings  appertaining  to  those  suits,  and  receives  from  them,  after  each  term  of 
court,  reports  of  their  situation  and  progress.  He  receives  from  collectors  reports  of  custom-house 
bonds  put  in  suit,  and  of  informations,  &c.,  directed  by  them.  He  establislies,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  for  the 
observance  of  collectors,  district  attorneys,  and  marshals,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  just 
responsibility  of  those  officers  and  the  prompt  collection  of  all  revenues  and  debts  due  and  accru- 
ing to  the  United  States. 

This  officer  also  has  charge  of  all  lands  and  other  property,  which  have  been  or  shall  be 
assigned,  set  off  or  conveyed  to  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  debts,  and  of  all  trusts  created  fo"- 
the  use  of  the  United  States,  in  payment  of  debts  due  to  them  ;  and  lias  power  to  sell  and  dispose 
of  lands  assigned  or  set  off  to  the  United  States  in  payment  of  debts,  or  vested  in  them  by  mort- 
gage, or  other  security,  or  the  payment  of  debts. 

General  Land  Office  Treasury  Commissioner. — Prior  lo  the  25th  of  April,  1812,  grants  of  land 
were  issued  by  letters  patent  from  the  department  of  state.  Bv  an  act  of  that  date,  a  general 
land  office  was  establislied,  in  which  all  patents  for  land  are  now  made  out  and  recorded.  It  is  a 
subordinate  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  with  which  it  is  closely  connected  by  the  accoun- 
tability of  the  receivers  of  public  monies  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  national  lands. 

The  Mint. — This  establishment  is  at  Philadelphia,  where  it  was  fixed  in  1752,  by  an  act  of 
congress,  for  the  purpose  of  a  national  coinage.  It  is  lawful  for  any  person  to  carry  gold  and 
silver  to  be  coined  at  the  mint,  where  it  is  assayed,  and  coined,  if  of  the  standard  of  the  United 
States.  If  below  the  standard,  the  expense  of  refining  must  be  deposited.  The  treasurer  is  not 
obliged  to  receive  a  less  quantity  of  gold  than  twenty  ounces,  nor  than  two  hundred  ounces  of  sil- 
ver.—(See  financial  statistics,  hereafter,  for  operations  of  the  mint.)  The  assayer  and  refiner 
and  chief  coiner,  give  bonds  to  the  secretary  of  the  treasury. 
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PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA. 


SAI.ABIE8  of  the  Officers  of  the  Treasury  Departmeni,. 


StURIU. 

dollara. 

Secretary  of  itate 6,000 

Chief  olerk 3.000 

13  cit-rki— 3    at    1600,   6  at 
1400,  a  at  1150,   and  3  at 

1000 13.900 

Meuenger 700 

Aaaiatant  inenenger 330 

First  cnmptroller 3,300 

Cblef  clerk 1,700 

14  clerks— (   at    1400,     6    at 

1130,  and  5  at  1000 16,350 

Meuenger 700 

Aaslntaut  messenger 350 

Second  comptroller 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

7  clerks— 3  at  1400,  3  at  1130 

1  at  1000,  and  1  at  800 8,030 

Messenger 700 

First  auditor 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

10  clerks— 3  at  1400,  6  at  1150, 

1  at  1000,  and  1  at  800 11,300 

Messenger    700 

Second  auditor 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

14  clerks— 3  at  1400,  5  at  1150, 

a  at  1000,  and  1  at  800 15,350 


Salariei. 
dollars. 

Messenger 700 

Third  auditor 3,000 

Cliief  clerk 1,700 

16  clerks— 3  at  1400,8  at  1150, 

andSatlOOO 10,300 

Messenger 700 

Assistant  messenger 350 

Fourth  auditor 3,000 

Chief  cleik 1,700 

13  clerks— a  at  1400,  5  at  1150, 

andOatlOOO 14,550 

Messenger 700 

Fifth  auditor 3,000 

Chief  clerk 1,700 

9  Clerks— 3  at  1400,  4  at  1150, 

and  3  at  1000 10,400 

Messenger. 700 

Treasurer 3,000 

Cliief  clerk 1,700 

4  Clerks— 1  at  UOO,  1  at  1130, 

I  at  1000,  and  I  at  800 4,350 

Messenger 700 

Registrar 3,000 

Chiefelerk 1,700 

18  Clerks— 5  at  1400, 3  at  II  SO, 

8  at  1000,  aud  3  at  800 20,030 


Mesaenger 

Assistant  Messenger. 


SALlRItl. 

dollars. 

700 

350 


SULICITUR-S  UPPICg. 

Solicitor 3,500 

3Clerks— each  1150 4,430 

Messenger SOO 

LAND  OFFICE. 

Commissioner-general 3,000 

Recorder 2,000 

Solii'itor 2,000 

3  Clerks— each  1700 3,100 

16  Clerks— 10  at  1 150,  and  6  at 

1000 17,600 

Messenger 70O 

THE  HINT.— PHILADELPHIA. 

Director 3,300 

Treasurer 3,000 

Chiefcoiaer 2,000 

Assaver. 3,000 

Melter  and  refiner 3,000 

EngraTer 3,000 

Clerk 1,300 

Assistant  assayer 000 


BRANCH  MINT  AT  NEW  ORLEANS. 
Salaries. — Superintendent,  2^00  dollars;  treasurer,   2000  dollars;  assayer, 
2000  dollars  ;  melter  and  refiner,  2000  dollars;  coiner,  2000  dollars;  2  clerks, 
1200  dollars  each. 

BRANCH  MINT  AT  DAHLONEGA,  GEORGIA, 
^a/arics.— Superintendent,  2000  dollars;  assayer,  melter,  and  refiner,  1500 
dollars;  coiner,  1500  dollars  ;  clerk,  1500  dollars. 

BRANCH  MINT  AT  CHARLOTTE,  NORTH  CAROLINA. 
<Sa/flr»!es.— Superintendent,  2000  dollars  ;  assayer,  1500  dollars  ;  coiner,  1500 
dollars. — (See  Coinage  of  the  United  States  hereafter.) 


COLLECTORS   OF  CUSTOMS  AT   THE  DIFFERENT  PORTS  IN  THE   UNITED  STATES. 

COMPENSATION  AS  PER  BLUE  BOOK. 
The  Officers  marked  thus  *  are  Surveyors  in  Ports  unprovided  with  Coller.tnrs.    Those  marked  thus  t  are   Officers 

subordinate  to  the  Collectors  of  thti  principal  Pons. 

Salary  in  dollars. 

fPorlland 350.00 

Sag  HiirlMur 813.93 

New  York a,00«.00 

Ueoesee 1,004.79 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Perth  Anibny i:5«.l8 

Burlingion <>':0.44 

Little  l^gK  Harbtmr.   300.00 
Great  Rgg  Harbour.  4M.63 

Bridgetown 330.00 

Newark 850.00 

PENN8YLVANM. 

Phila<l<  Iphia 1,958  33 

Priaque  Ii<le.... ..  .    309.38 

*  Pittsburgh 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington 593.38 


MAINE. 
Salary  in 

Eastport 

Macbias 

Frenchman's  Bay 

Penobscot 

Belfast 

Waldoboro 

Wiscaaset 

Bath 

Portland 

Saco 

Kenuebunk 

York 


dnllana. 

1,000.00 

668.49 

434.21 

038,00 

1,039.31 

713.43 

1,35».13 

1,035.18 

1,812.00 

1.33.42 

79.75 

254.87 


NEW  HAMPSHIRB. 

Portamuutli 468.12 

MASRACHUSSBTS. 

Newburyport 

Ipswich 203.00 

Gloucester 


Salary  in  dollara. 

Marbleheari 332.43 

Salem  &  Beverley..  1,497.90 
Boston  &  Charles- 
town  2,200.00 

Plymouth 268.48 

Fall  River 1341.67 

Barnstable 600.38 

New  Bedford 1,024.31 

Edgartiiwn 250 .00 

Nantuiket 675.00 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Proviilenoe 634  47 

Hristnl  and  Warren  722.74 
Newport 534.32 

VERMONT. 
The  Collector  f^^'  the  Dis- 
trict of  Verxni  >.,  the  only 
Customs     District   in     the 
Slate. 


CONNECTICCT. 

Salary  in  dollars. 

Middletown 331.77 

New  London 1,335.65 

N>  w  Haven 587.07 

Faiifield 304.00 

Stonniugton 

NEW  YORK. 

Champlain 1,115.78 

Oawi'catoliie 1,460.10 

Cape  Vincent 1,014.00 

Sii'kett a  Harbour..    717.78 

Oswego 168.04 

Niagara..   1,.339.19 

tBUik  Rpck 730  00 

Boffalo  Creek 340.110 

t Black  Hock  Dam..    600.00 

tl'onawauda 360.00 

tCattaraugus  Creek   2AO.0O 
tDunkirk 350.00 


I 
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MARYLAND. 

Salary  ia  doIUn. 

Baltimore lftS»A* 

ADiiapolii 1,263.31 

Oxford 350.00 

Vienna 499.34 

Snow  Hill 318.90 

St.  Mary's 230.00 

*LIeweUenaburg...   201.90 
*I'own 185.00 

OlSTRICr    OP    COLUM- 
BIA. 

Georgetown S6S.62 

Aleuuidria 793.12 

VIRGINIA. 

Tappahannock 477 .88 

Richmond 787.09 

Pet«r>burg 338.79 

*Yrooomico ■ 

Folly  Landing 219. 18 


Salary  in  dollari. 

Ba-i;  River 222.08 

Yorktowo 200.00 

Cberry  Stone 

•WheeliHg 

Norfolk  and  Porta. 
mouth 1,922.04 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

Camden 230.00 

Eilenton 288.84 

Plymnntk 408.77 

Washington 405.21 

Newbvru 483.34 

Ocracoke 1,009.11 

Beaufort Ipii.GO 

Wilmington 338.07 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 1,328.00 

Georgetuwn 652.19 

Beaufort 


GEORGIA. 

Salary  in  dollar*. 

Barannah 2,326.40 

Hardwick 200.00 

Suniiary 230.00 

Hrnnswick 498.77 

St.  Mary's 708.17 

ALABAMA. 
Mobile 3,400.00 

MISSISSIPPL 

PeurlRiirer 2S0.00 

Natchez 200.00 

Vicksburg 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 4,400.00 

Teche 880.33 

TENNESSEE. 
*NashTille 444.00 


KENTUCKY. 

Salary  in  dollars. 
*LoaisTiUe 483.00 

OHIO. 

Cuyahoga 071.99 

Miami 323.46 

*Cincinnati 439.66 

Sandusky 409.04 

MISSOURI. 
•St.  Louis 600.00 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 720.00 

Hishllimackinac  . . .— — 

FLORIDA. 

PensaeoU 2,534.16 

St.  Johns 500.00 

Apalachicola l.SOU.OO 

St.  AuRUStine...  ..    602.56 

St.  Marks 738.16 

Key  West 2,068.73 


WAR    DEPARTMENT. 

This  department  formerly  embraced  the  naval  as  well  as  military  administration  of  the 
United  States.  .         .  r 

Tliey  were  afterwards  separated,  and  the  secretary  of  war  has  now  the  superintendence  of 
of  erecting  forts,  topographical  surveys,  intercourse  with  the  Indians,  leasing,  exploring,  or  sur- 
veying national  mines,  and  every  branch  of  military  affairs  ;  for  the  administration  of  which  his 
department  has  under  it  tlie  following  offices  : — 

Requkition  Bureau.— ¥rom  this  bureau  all  the  requisitions  of  the  war  department  on  the 
treasury  are  made  out,  and  salaries  and  the  contingencies  of  the  department  are  paid. 

Pension  Office. — The  pension  office  of  the  war  department  is  a  bureau  in  which  all  claims  for 
pensions,  properly  so  called,  are  settled,  except  such  as  arise  under  the  laws  respecting  persons 
disabled  in  the  navy  since  1799.  To  pay  such  pensions,  a  fund  has  been  set  apart,  from  prize 
money,  &c.,  and  the  business  in  relation  to  those  claims  is  under  the  control  of  a  board  of  com- 
missioners appointed  for  that  purpose.  Widows  of  militiamen  and  volunteers  are  allowed  five 
years'  half-pay  in  certain  cases.  Such  claims  are  settled  at  the  treasury  department ;  as  are  the 
claims  under  the  act  of  May  15,  1828,  which  makes  certain  allowances  to  officers  who  served  to 
the  end  of  the  revolutionary  war.  ,.         ,    .  e      j 

Bureau  of  Indian  Afai's,— To  this  bureau  all  matters  touching  Indian  relations  are  referre<?, 
and,  in  subordination  to  the  secretary  of  war,  acted  on.  The  duties  are  various  and  multiform, 
embracing  the  estimates  of  the  present  year  for  the  holding  of  treaties ;  together  with  instructions 
for  the  application  of  the  one,  and  the  holding  of  the  other.  All  accounts  for  expenditures  pass 
through  this  bureau,  where  they  are  first  examined,  as  to  the  object  and  propriety  of  expenditure, 
and  bri^d ;  hence  they  pass  to  the  second  auditor.  The  supervision  and  management  of  the 
fund  for  the  civilisation  of  Indians,  and,  in  general,  the  correspondence  arising  out  of  Indian  re- 
lations, pass  through  this  bureau.  ,  ^„        ,    ,  .  .•       u  •       u- u 

Bounty-Land  Office.— The  Bounty-Land  Office  of  the  war  department  is  a  bureau  in  which 
claims  for  military  bounty-lands,  originating  in  the  revolutionary  and  the  late  war,  are  examined, 
and  from  which  military  bounty-land  warrants  issue.  .      -  „     .        a.         •        j.. 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  also  in  the  war  department  the  following  offices,  viz  :  Adju- 
tant. GeneraFi  Office :  Paymatter^GeneraFs  Office;  Ordnance  Department ;  Topographital Bureau i 
Subtiitence  Department  s  Surgeon-OeneraFs  Office ;  Quarter-maiter-GeneraF*  Office  and  the  E«gi- 
ueer  Department. 
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SALARIES  OF  OFFICERS  IN  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 


dollars. 

Secretary  of  slate salary  6000 

Chief  clerk 2000 

6  Clerks— 1  at  181)0,3  at  UOV.and 

9  at  1000 66S0 

Mrsxenger eSO 

Assistant  messeoger 400 

BOUNTY  LANDS. 

Principal 1600 

Clerk 1000 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 

CommiKsioner 3000 

Chief  clerk looo 

3  Clerks— I  at  1400,  and  2  at  1000  3400 

PENSION  OPFICB. 

CnmiDis^ioner 2100 

Chief  clerk 1600 

19  Clerks— 4  st  1400,  2  at  1200,  3 
at  1000,  1  at  900,  and  Oat  800   10,100 

ADJUTANT-GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 
Colonel  and  adjutant-general...     „ 


dollars. 
3  Clerks— 1  at  II 50,  1  at  1000,  and 
1  at  800 29S0 

PAYMASTER-RENEHAL'S  OF- 
FICE. 

Paymaster-general ...     „ 

Paymaster • „ 

Cliirf  clerk 1700 

aClrrks— each  1100 2200 

Messenger TOO 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Colonel , 

Captain , 

3  Clerks— 1  at  1 110, 1  at  1000,  and 
latSOO 29S0 

TOPOGRAPHICAL  BUREAU. 
Liout.-Colonel  and  topographical 

engineer , 

First-Lieut,  and  assistant  ditto, .  „ 
Clerk 1200 


dnllars. 
SUBSISTENCE   DEPARTMENT. 

Brigadier  general „ 

Major  and  com.  subntit „ 

3  Clerks— 1  at  1350  and  3  at  80*..  2950 

SURGEON-GENERAL'S  OFFICE. 

Surgenu-general 3500 

Surgeon „ 

Clerk 1150 

QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S 
OFFICE. 

B.  O.  and  quartermaster-general    » 

Mi^or  and  quartermaster  „ 

a  Clerks— 1  at  1150  and  I  at 900..  2050 
Assistant  clerk 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  engineer „ 

Arsislant  ditto , 

SCIerks— 1  at  1160, 1  at  lOOO.and 
latSOO 2950 


The  standing  army  of  the  United  States  consists  of  one  regiment  of  dragoons, 
one  regiment  of  riflemen,  four  regiments,  or  rather  companies,  of  artillery,  and 
eight  regiments  of  infantry. 

The  regular  force,  as  now  authorised  by  law,  consists  of  717  commissioned  officers,  17  store- 
keepers, of  whom  15  are  attached  to  the  ordnance,  and  two  to  the  purchasing  department ;  250  . 
enlisted  men  for  the  ordnance  service,  and  7590  non-commissioned  officers,  musicians,  artificers, 
and  privates ;  20  chaplains  and  schoolmasters,  and  as  many  ordnance  sergeants  as  there  are  mili- 
tary posts.  Clerks,  forage  masters,  and  waggon  masters,  are  also  employed  in  the  quartermaster's 
department,  from  time  to  time,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  service.  The  act  of  August  23, 
184-2,  reduced  the  rank  and  file  of  the  army  39'20  men.  The  reduction  is  gradually  proceeding, 
in  the  manner  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  the  excess,  according  to  the  last  returns,  is  1970  men. 
It  is  supposed  the  prescribed  minimum  will  have  been  reached  by  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1844. 

From  the  general  returns  of  the  army,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  troops  now  in 
service  is  9847,  consisting  of  781  commissioned  officers,  9600  non-commissioned  officers,  musi- 
cians, artificers,  and  privates,  and  247  enlisted  men  of  ordnance. 

WiLiTARY  Academy. — This  institution  is  at  West  Point,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  Hudson  river,  52  miles  above  New  York.  It  was  established  by  an  act  of  congress  in 
1802,  on  250  acres  of  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  state  of  New  York,  :n  1826.  "  The 
buildings  are  two  stone  barracks,  one  three  and  the  other  four  stories  high,  occupied  by  250 
cadets,  the  limited  number;  a  large  three-story  stone  building,  275  feet  by  75  feet,  for  military 
exercises  in  winter,  and  as  a  depository  of  the  chemical  apparatus,  models  of  fortification,  &c.,  and 
as  drawing  and  recitation  rooms ;  a  fine  two-story  stone  building  of  Gothic  architecture.  If  0  feet 
by  fiO  feet,  with  three  towers  for  astronomical  apparatus,  the  middle  tower  revolving  for  an  astro- 
nomical observatory,  a  chapel,  hospital,  mess  hall,  two  cavalry  stables,  several  workshops  and 
store-rooms,  and  seventeen  separate  dwellings  for  the  officers  of  the  institution.  There  are  also  a 
magazine,  a  laboratory,  soldiers'  barracks,  a  store,  and  about  twenty-five  dwellings  for  families 
connected  with  the  establishment,  and  a  total  population  of  900.  Here  is  a  convenient  landing, 
and  a  large  hotel,  capable  of  accommodiiting  100  visitors.  This  place  was  fortified  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  the  remains  of  Fort  Putnam,  on  Mount  Independence,  elevated  500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  river,  and  of  Fort  Clinton,  are  still  seen.  The  education  given  at  West 
Point,  both  scientific  and  military,  is  of  a  high  order,  and  thirty-four  officers  and  professors  are 
attached  to  the  institution.  Near  West  Point  is  an  academy,  kept  by  J.  I).  Kinsley,  formerly 
an  instructor  in  the  West  Point  Military  Academy,  which  is  flourishing." — United  Slates 
Gazetteer,  1844. 
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RANK   AND   CLASSIFICATION   OF   OFFICERS. 


M  unr-Oeneral 

Aide-de-Cimp,  in  addition  to  pay,  &c.,  of  Lieutrnaiit 

Brit^adier-General 

Aide-de-Cunip,  in  addition  to  pay,  &o.,  of  Lieutenunt 

Adjutant-Grneral — Colonel 

Auistant  Adjutant-General — MiQor 

Attiatant  Adjutant-General — Captain 

Inapector-General — Colonel 

Quartermaatrr-General — Brigadier-General 

AHiii»tiiDt  Quartermaater-Gensral — Culenel 

Deputy  Quartermaiiter-General— Lieutenant-Colonel 

Quartermaater — HiOoi 

Aaiiiatant  Q  lartermastcr—  Captain 

Comiuiaaary-General  of  Subaiatenre — Colonel • 

Aaaiataiit  Uonimiaaary-General  of  Subsistence— Lieutenant-Colonel 

Commiuary  of  Suhsiatence—  Major 

Coirniiuary  of  Subaiatence — Captain 

Paymaster-General,  2500  dollars  per  annum 

Paymaster 

Surgeon-General,  2300  dollars  per  annum 

Surgeons  of  »«n  years'  service 

Surgeon*  of  leas  than  ten  years'  service ■ 

AsKistant  Surgenna  of  ten  years' service ' 

Asalatant  Surgeons  of  five  years'  service 

Assistant  Surgeons  of  less  than  five  years'  service 

orriCBBB  or  tbb  cobps  of  bnoinbibs— corps  op  topographical  bn- 

OIMBBRS.— ORDNANCB  DBPIRTMBNT. 

Colonel  , 


Lieutenant-Colonel. 


Maj  >r. 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant ... 
Second  Lieutenant . 


OFFICBRS  OP  HODNTED  DRAQOONS. 


Colonel 

Lieutenant-Colonel . 


M  Hjor, 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant  . . , 
Second  Lieutenant  . 


OFFICBRS  OF  THB  ART;  t-LBB" -INFANTRY. 


Colonel. 


Lieutenant-Colonel . 


Majo 

Captain 

First  Lieutenant 

Second  Lieutenant 

Adjutant,  in  addition  to  pay,  &c.,  of  Lieutenant  . 


Fay  per 

Mouth. 


Number 

of  rations 

per  day. 


Number 
of  Hones 

allowed 


dollars. 
200 
24 
101 
20 
90 
60 
60 
90 
104 
TO 
75 
60 
60 
90 
75 
60 
50 


60 

no 

SO 

60 

33    33 


90 

7S 

60 

60 
33    38 
33    33 


90 

75 

60 

60 
33    33 
33    33 


75 
6U 
SO 
40 
30 
26 
10 


16 

i 
12 

0 

6 
4 
4 
6 
12 
6 
6 
4 
4 
6 
5 
4 
4 


Number  of 
Servant* 
allowed. 


6 
S 
4 
4 
4 
4 
0 


7 
* 
6 
2 
5 
4 
3 
d 

a 

6 
4 
4 
3 
9 
4 
4 
S 


4 

3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 


4 
0 
8 
0 

s 
a 
I 

a 

3 

t 
% 
S 
1 
2 
2 
S 
1 


2 
2 
2 
1 
I 
1 
0 


i 


¥ 


3.  Military  Departments,  Posts,  and  Arsenals  of  the  United  States  Army. 


POSTS. 


MILITARY  DEPART- 
MENT.—No.  1. 

Fort  Pickens 

Fort  McRee 

Fort  Morgan • 

Fort  Pike 

Fort  Wood 

Mew  Orleans  Barracks 

Baton  Rouge  Barracks  . . . 
Furt  Jesup 

No.  2. 

FurtTowson 

Fort  Washita 

Fort  Gibson 

Furt  Smith 

No.  3. 

Fort  Scott 

Fort  Leavenworth 

Fort  Croghan 

Jefferson  Barrack* 

^ao  and  Fox  Agency 

Fart  Atkinion 

Fort  Crawford 


State  or  Territory. 


Florida.... 

Alabama . . 
Louisiana.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto  


Arkansas  Territory . 

Ditto  ' 

Ditto  

Ditto  


Misiouri  Territory,.. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Missouri 

lowaTerritory 

Ditto 

Wisconsin  Territory  , 


Post  Office. 


Pensacola 

Mobile 

Petite  Coquille 
New  Orleans  . . 

Ditto 

Baton  Rouge.. 
Port  Jesup  . . . . 


FortTowson. 

Fort  Gibson  . 
Fort  Smith.. 


Permanent  Com- 
manders. 


Lieutenant-Colonel 

Captain 

Ditto 

Brevet  Msjor 

Brevet  B.G 

Brevet  Colonel  . . . . 


Little  Osage  Post  Office, 
Fort  Leavenworth 


Jefferson  Barracks. 

Paitfteld 

Prairie  du  Chien  .. 
Ditto  


Lieutenant-Colonel . 

M^jor 

Colonc/I 

M^jor 

Brevet  Major 

Lientenant-Colsnel . 

Captain 

Colonel 

CapUin 

Ditto  •• 

Lieutenint-Colonel 


Regiment 
and  Corps. 


7th  infkntry. 

do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
riflemen, 
do. 

6tb  infantry. 

riflemen. 

6th  infantry. 

do. 

4th  infantry, 
dragoons. 

4th  infantry, 
dragoons. 

do. 
1st  inflsntTy. 


(COH<IHUC<0 
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POSTS. 


MlLirARY  DEPART- 
MENT.—No.  3. 
FortSnelliog 

No.  4. 

Fort  Winnebago 

Furt  Brady 

Fort  Mackmao 

FortOratiiit 

Detroit  Barracka 

Detroit  Anenal 

No.  3. 

BufflJo  Barracka 

Fort  Niagara 

Fort  Ontario.: 

Hadiaon  Barrack* 

Platuburg  Barrack* 

Fort  Adama ) 

Fort  Walcott J 

Fort  Trumbull 

West  Point  ... 

Fort  Columbu* t 

Fort  Hamilton > 

Fort  La  Fayette J 

Fort  Miffln    

Carliale  Barracka 

No.  6. 

Fort  Kent 

FortFairfleld 

Hancock  Barracka 

Fort  SuDiTBU 

Fort  Preble 

Fort  Conaiitution 

Fort  Independence   

No.  7. 

Fort  McHenry 

Fort  Severn 

Fort  Monroe 

No.  8. 

Fort  Johnaton \ 

FortCaaweli / 

Fort  Macon 

Fort  Moultrie \ 

Castle  Pinckney / 

Ogelthorpe  Barrack* 

No.  0. 

Fort  Marion 

Fort  King 

Fort  Brooke 


Sute  or  Territory. 


Iowa  Territory, 


Wiiconain  Territory.. 

Michigan 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


NewYork 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Rhode  laland 

Connecticut 

NewYork 

New  York  Harbour, 
N.Y 


Po*t  Office. 


Fort  Snelling 

Fort  Winnebago . . 
SaultSt.  Marie... 
Michillimackinac . 

Fort  Gratiot 

Detroit  

DearbomTille  . . . . 


Pennaylvania . 
Ditto 


Maine 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditl» 

Ditto  

New  Hampahire  , 
UaMachiuiiet*. , . , 


Marykod 

Ditto 

Virginia... 


North  Carolina 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Cbarleaton  Harbour, 

8.C 

Georgia 


Florida  . 
Ditto  .. 
Ditto  ... 


Buffalo  

Youngatown 

Oawego 

Sachet'a  Harbour 
Plattaburg , 

Newport 

New  Londan 

Weat  Point 

NewYork 

Fbrt  Hamilton 

Ditto 

Philadelphia 

Carliale 


Permanent  Com- 
mander*. 


M^jor 

Captain 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ueutenaat-Cnlonel 

Breret 

Captain 


Houlton..... 

Ditto 

Ditto  

Bastport  .... 
Portland  ... 
Portamouth  , 
Boiiton , 


Baltimore 

Anoapoli* 

Old  Point  Comfort. 


Smithville.... 

Ditto 

Beaufort 

Charleston  , 

SaTannah  . . . . 


St.  Auguatine  .... 
Seminole  Agency. 
Tampa  Bay 


Lieutenant  Colonel 

Captain 

Ditto 

Mnjor 

Captain 

Brevet  Colonel.... 

Captain 

Major 

Colonel 


Captain. 
Ditto  ... 


Ditto 

Ditto  

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Captiio 

Ditto  

Brevet  Major 

Not  garrisoned  .... 

Lieutenant-Colonel 

Brevet  Major 

Colonel 


}BreT.  Lt.  Colonel. 

Brevet  M^or 

Bt.  Brigr.  General  . . 
Lieutenant  Colonel . 


Regiment 
aodCorpa. 


Ga|>tain . 
M^jor  .. 


Ut  infantry. 

do. 
8th  do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

2d  infantry, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

2d  artillery. 

do. 
Engineers. 

l2d  artiUery. 

do. 
4tb  do. 

let  do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 


4th  do. 
Ho. 
do. 

3d  do. 

do. 

do. 
do. 

do. 

7th  infantry 

7th  do. 


Genkbal  Abstract  of  the  Militia  Force  of  the  United  States,  as  stated  in  the  Army  Register 

for  1843. 


STATES  AND  TERRITO- 
RIES. 

General 
OAcera. 

General 
SUff  Offi- 
cers. 

Field  Offi- 
cer*, &o. 

Company 
Officers. 

Total  Com- 
misiiioned 
Officera. 

Non-rom- 

missioned 

Officer*,Mu- 

siciani,  and 

Private*. 

Aggregate. 

Maine 

27 

0 

0 

IS 

ft 

9 

135 

19 

U 

4 

23 

S8 

98 

20 

36 

31 

10 

15 

28 

43 

"si 
"45 

'  0 

89 
30 
30 
40 
33 
30 

863 
58 

183 

8 

68 

61 

67 

134 
98 

187 
46 
70 
70 

130 

iio 

'iis 

11 

6 
3 

667 
337 
08 
215 
09 
311 

2,490 

435 

946 

71 

M4 

1,261 
723 
430 
746 
364 
183 
S02 
839 

1,046 

"'866 
■"688 

"  "07 

9 
36 

24 

1,846 

1,289 

416 

90S 

276 

1,059 

6,570 

1,478 

4,070 

363 

1,763 

4,740 

2,969 

1,897 

2,212 

1,382 

542 

348 

2,644 

3,628 

"2,i54 

"l',(i02 

"■466 
S3 
126 

68 

2,520 
1,665 

353 
1,173 

413 

1,409 

10,164 

l,98S 

6,234 

447 
2,897 
6,090 
3,787 
2,487 
3,098 
2,164 

TBI 

8C5 
3,607 
4,864 

"2',861 

"2,608 
157 
580 

43 
109 

96 

42,823 
30,806 
86,662 
26,363 
14,540 
45,061 

170,015 
37,183 

246,703 

8,782 

44,467 

108,898 
81,431 
40,070 
34,220 
42,168 
14,027 
35,250 
67,645 
72,412 

'51,652 

57,081 
1,871 

12,206 

784 

3,054 

1,153 

45,352 

32,471 

87,215 

97,536 

14,I'5S 

46,470 

New  York 

181,079 

39,171 

261,087 

0,229 

Maryland 

Virginia 

46,864 
111,988 

05,218 

81,afl6 

67,312 

Alabama •.•.*.. 

44,382 

14,808 

MiaaiMlDDi 

38,884 

71,232 

77,276 

Ohio 

180,258 

Indiana 

63,013 

Ulinoia 

£3,334 

Hissoari 

80,680 

j^f^nngss  

2.028 

Michigan 

12,786 

Klnrlda  Terrltorv •  •  • . 

827 

Wisconsin  Territory 

3,221 

D.Columbia 

1,249 

627 

2070 

13,813 

44,938 

62,203 

1,385,648 

1,711,342 
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NAVY  DEPARTMENT. 

The  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  was  created  by  an  act  of  congress  of  the  30th  of  April, 
1798.  The  secretary  issues  all  orders  to  the  navy  of  the  United  States,  and  superintends  the  con- 
cerns of  the  navy  establishment  generally.       ^,.  ,     ..  ^     .  ,.     _..   ^f  p  V  ....m, 

A  Board  of  Navy  Commissioners  was  established  by  an  act  of  congress  of  the  7th  of  tebruary, 
1813.  This  board  is  attached  to  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  is  under  his  superinten- 
dence, and  discharges  all  the  ministerial  duties  of  that  office  relative  to  the  purchase  of  naval  stores 
and  materials,  and  the  construction,  armament,  equipment,  and  employment  of  vessels  of  war,  as 
well  as  other  matters  connected  with  the  navy,  lu  records  and  accounts  are  on  all  occasions  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  secretary  of  the  navy. 

ThefoUowmg  list  of  Cfficert  wa*  corrected  at  the  Navy  Department,  July  I9tt,  1848 


Salary, 

dollars. 

Secretary 6000 

ChiefClerk 2000 

Principal  Corresponding  Clerk 1300 

Registering  Clerk  1400 

Warrant  Clerk    1200 

BUBKAU  OF  YARDS  AND  DOCKS. 

Chief   3500 

ChiefClerk 1*00 

Civil  Engineer    2000 

Draughtsman 1000 

SUaEAU   OF  ORDINANCE  AND  HTDROQRAPHY. 

Chief   3500 

Clerk    200 

Draughtsman 1000 

BUREAU  OF  CONSTBCCTION,  EQUIPMENT,  AND  RE- 
PAIRS. 

Chief   3000 

ChiefClerk 1*00 

Draughtsman 1000 

BUREAU  OF  PROVISIONS  AND  CLOTHING. 

Chief  3000 

ChiefClerk 1400 

BUREAU  OP  MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Chief   2500 

The  salary  of  the  principal  surveyor  of  the  coasts  is  6000  dollars.  He  has 
twelve  assistants :  two  at  a  salary  each  of  4000  dollars,  two  at  3000  dollars,  three 
at  2000  dollars,  three  at  1500  dollars,  one  at  12.50  dollars,  and  one  at  1000  dol- 
lars. The  highest  rank  is  commander  of  a  naval  station,  with  the  pay  of  senior 
captain.  The  stations  are,  the  Home  Coast  of  Brazil,  Mediterranean,  Pacific, 
East  Indies,  and  Coast  of  Africa. 

The  naval  yards  for  building  ships  of  war  are  at  Portsmouth,  Boston,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Erie,  Washington,  Norfolk,  and  Pensacola 

Salaries  of  the  Naval  Officers— 1844. 


Salary. 

dollars. 

Assistant 

Clerk   1200 

NAVY  STOREKEEPERS. — 9. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H 1400 

Boston 1700 

New  York  1700 

Philadelphia    1250 

Washington    1700 

Norfolk    1700 

Pensacola    1700 

Port  Mahon    1500 

Rio  Janeiro 1500 

NAVAL  constructors'  DEPARTMENT. 

Chief  Naval  Conttructor. 

Washington 8000 

Naval  Corutructort. — 7. 

PorUmouth,  N.  H 2300 

Boston 2300 

Erie,  Pennsylvania 2300 

Philadelphia    2300 

New  York   2800 

Norfolk    2800 

Pensacola    2800 


CAPTAINS— «T. 

Pay  per  annum  in  dnlian. 

Senior  Captain,  in  senrice... 4500 

Ditto,  on  leave,  &o »«J> 

Cautains  of  Squadrons 4000 

Ditto  on  othek  duty 350* 

Ditto  uflr  duty *>"•> 

COMUANOERS-94. 

Commauders  in  lea  lerTioe 

DiMo  at  nary  yarda  or  on  other  duty 

Ditto  on  leare,  &c 


2M0 

aioo 

1800 


UBUTRNANTS-3S4. 

Lientenant*.  commandiog J8J{2 

Ditto  on  other  duty |»^ 

Ditto  waiting  ordera """ 


SUBOEONS-69.  ,     ^  „ 

Pay  per  annum  in  dollara. 
Sargeona,  ftrat  6  yeara  after  date  of  cummiasion  ..  IMO 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  navy  yarda,  &c ,;„  „i 

Dtto,  ditto,  in  sea  aervice iii? 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  the  fleet 'Jw 

Ditto,  .econd  5  yi-ara  ..;..•■ J™" 

Ditto,  ditto,  »t  oBvy  yarda.  &c jow 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  aea  aerrice jw™ 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  the  fleet j«" 

Ditto,  thirds  years..... ""» 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  navy  yarda "^ 

Ditto,  ditto,  in  aea  aervice i,m^ 

Ditto,  ditto,  of  Hie  fleet J'»0 

Ditto,  fourth  5  yeara........ J™" 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  nary  yarda,  &c ^ 

Ditto,  ditto. in  .e.  aerrloe .183.33* 
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Pay  p«r  annum  in  dollan. 

SargeoQi  of  the  fleet 3400 

JMtto,  tweat"  yean  and  upwardi igoo 

Ditto,  ditto,  it  navy  yarda,  Ac ruo 

Ditto,  ditto,  h   aeaaeriice 3400 

Ditto,  ditto,  ol    he  fleet 3700 

PASSED  >     i'.STANTSURGB0NS-9.    ASSISTANT 
srROEUNS— 60. 

Aatbtant  Sbr^doui  wailing  orden 650 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  lea 980 

Ditto,  ditto,  after  pauioR,  Ac 8S0 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  aea.aftvrpuiing ISOO 

Diito,  ditto,  at  navy  yarda,  &n 9'<0 

Ditto,  ditto,  at  navy  yarda,  after  pauing , .  II  I 

PURSERS -04. 

Pnraen,  of  ahipa  of  the  line 3S00 

Ditto  of  f I'igatM  or  raieea 3000 

Paraera  of  iloopa  or  ateameri  of  Ut  claia 3000 

Ditto  of  hriga,  and  acboonera,  and  iteamera,  leu 

thanlstclasa   ISOO 

Ditto  of  navy  yardu  Boaton,  New  York,  Norfollc, 

and  Penaacola 2500 

Ditto  of  nary  yarda,  Portamouth,  Philadelphia, 

and  Waahington 3000 

Ditto  of  naial  atatlona  within  the  United  Stalea  .  1500 
Ditto  of  receiving  ahipa  at  Loatou,  New  Yorli,  and 

Norfolit 3500 

Ditto  of  other  placea 15U0 

Ditto  on  leave,  and  waiting  ordera,  the  aama  pay 

■a  Surgeona. 

CHAPLAINS-23. 

Chaplainf,  in  aea  aervice 1300 

Ditto,dittO|  onIeaTe,&c BOO 


PASSED  HID8HIPHEN— 133. 

Pay  per  annum  in  dollara. 

Paaaed  Midahipmen,  on  duty 750 

Ditto,  ditto,  waiting  nrdera 600 

MIDSHIPMEN— 410. 

Midahipmen  in  aea  aerTice 400 

Ditto  on  other  duty 350 

Ditioon  leave.&c 300 

HASTBRS-31. 

Maateriof  a  ahip  of  the  line  at  aea 1100 

Ditto  on  other  duty 1000 

Ditto  on  leave 750 

MA.STER'S  MATES,  (warranted)— 7. 

Muter'a  matea,  ou  duty 450 

Ditto,  an  leare,  &c 300 

PROPESSORS  np  MATHEMATICS  AND  TEACHERS 
AT  NAVAL  SCHUULS,  &c. 

Profeaaora  of  mathematicip,  on  duty,  33 1300 

Teachrra  at  NavHl  Scbofll>i,3    480* 

Boatawaina  . .  3r  '1  of  a  ahip  nf  the  line 750 

Gunnera 411  I  of  a  fiigate 000 

Carpenlera..  38  (on  other  duty 500 

SailmakerB..35j  on  leave,  &e 360 

MARINE  CORPS. 
Colonel  Commandant.  1,  76  dullara  per  month,  IS 

rationa  per  day  (30  centa  each.) 
Lieutenant  Calmiel,  1,  60  ditto,  S  ditto,  ditto. 
Majora,  4,  50  ditto,  4  ditto,  ditto. 


1 
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*  Teachera  receive,  in  addition,  two  ratiuna  per  day,  at  30  centa  each. 


VESSELS  OF  WAR  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  NAVY  IN  1844.. 


Name  and  Rate. 


Sbipaof  the  Line. — II. 
Guna 

PrankUn 74 

Culumbua 74 

Ohio 74 

North  Carolina 74 

Delaware 74 

Alabama 74 

Vermont 74 

Virginia 74 

Pennsylvania 130 

New  York 74 

Waahington 

Frigatea,  lat  Claaa.— 14. 
Independence,/I<izee  54 

United  Sutea 44 

Conatitutiou 44 

Potomac 44 

Brandy  v'ine 44 

Hudaon 44 

Santee 44 

Cumberland 44 

Sabine   44 

Savannah 44 

Kariun 44 

Columbia 44 

St.  Lawrence 44 

Congreaa 44 

Frigate*,  Sd  Claaa.— 3. 

Conalellation 30 

Macedonian 30 

Sloopa  of  War 17 

JobnAdama 10 

Boaton SO 

Vincenoea 30 

Warren ao 

Falmouth 20 

Fairfield 20 

Vandalia 30 

8t.Loula SO 

Cyane .•■•  SO 


Where  and  when 
built. 


Philadelphia  ..1815 
Waahington. ..1819 

New  York 1830 

Philadelphia  ..1820 
Ooaport,  Va.  ..  !82a 


Philadelphia  . .  1837 


Boaton 

Philadelphia  . 

Boaton 

Waahington . . 

Ditto 

Purehaaed  ... 


.1814 
,1797 
,1797 
18SI 
.18S5 
,1836 


Boaton 1843 


Waabicgton  , 
Portamouth , 


.1836 

'.'m\ 


Baltimore 1797 

.\orfulk,TebuiU1836 

Norfolk,  rebuiltl830 

Boaton 1835 

New  York    ...1830 

Boston 1836 

Uitto 1827 

New  York  .  ..18S8 
Philadelphia  ..18S8 
Waahington ...  1848 
Boaton 1837 


Where  tmpluyed. 


Under  repaira.Boat. 
Mediterranean. 
Recg.  Ship.  Boaton. 
RecK.  Ship,  N.York 
Mediterranean 
On  nt.icka,  Portam. 
Ditto,  Boston 
Ditto,    ditto 
Recg.  Ship,  Norfolk 
On  atocka,  ditto 
Ditto,  Wathington 


Home  aquadron. 
Pacific  Ocean. 
In  ord.,  Norfolk. 
Biiatun. 
Kaat  Indiea. 
n  ord..  New  York. 
On  atocka,  Portam. 
In  ord.,  Boaton. 
On  atock»,  N.York. 

Ditto,        ditto. 
Philadelphia. 
Ciiaat  of  Braail. 
On  atocka,  Norfolk. 
Mediterranean. 


Baat  Ind    a. 
Caaat  of  Africa. 


Coaat  of  Braiil. 

BiM.ton. 

Home  Squadron. 

Norfolk. 

Home  Squadron. 

Mrditfrraneao. 

Home  Squadron. 

East  Indies. 

Pacific  Ooean. 


Name  and  Rate. 


When  and  where 
built. 


Guns. 

Levant 20 

Saratoga 2(1 

Ontario 18 

Marion 10 

Decaiur 16 

Preble 16 

Yorktown IC  Norfolk 1839 

Dale 16  Philadelphia  ..1830 

Briga.— 8. 

Dolphin 10 

Porpoiae 10 

Pioneer 

Conaort  

Baiubridge 10 

Perry 10 

Somera 10 

Truxton 10 


Schuonera.— 9. 

Grampu< 10 

Sliark 10 

Enterprise 10 

Hoxer 10 

Eiperimeot.. 4 

Flirt 5 

Wave I 

Pheuix  

On-ka-hy-e 

Steamera.— 6. 

Fulton 4 

Poinaett 

Miaaiaaippi 10 

Miamnrl 10 

Union 

Princeton 

Store  Shipa — 3. 

Relief 6 

lirie    8 

Lealngton  ■ 8 


New  York  ....  1837 
Portamouth  ...1842 

Baltimore 1813 

UoKton 1839 

New  York 1839 

Portimouth  ...183b 


New  York....  1836 

Buatnn I83U 

Ditto InSO 

Ditto 1836 

Ditto 1842 

Norfolk 1843 

New  York 1843 

Norfolk 1843 


Waahington...  1831 

Ditto 1831 

New  York  ....1831 

B'laton 1831 

Waahington...  1831 
Transferred  from 
War  department. 


Purchased  . 


.1843 


New  York 1837 

Trans.  War  dep. 
Philadelphia  ..1841 

New  York 1841 

Norfolk 1842 

Philadelphia  ..1843 


PhiladelphU  ..1836 

Baltimore 1813 

New  York  ..,,1835 


Where  employed. 


Pacific  Ocean. 
Coaat  of  Africa. 
Hecg.  Ship,  N.  Orl. 
In  ord.,  Boaton. 
Coaat  of  Africa. 
Mediterranean. 
Hacific  Ocean. 
Ditto,    ditto. 


Home  Sqnadron. 
C'last  of  Africa. 
Recg.  veiiael,  Baltic. 
In  ord,,  Boston. 
Home  Squadron. 
Preparing  for  aea. 
Home  Squadron. 
Special  hervice. 


Home  Squadron. 
Pacific  llceau. 
Coaat  nf  Brazil. 
West  Iiidiea. 
Recg.  veaael,  Phila. 
Packet  arrviee. 
Re<-.  vea.Cbarleston 
Norfolk. 
Ditto. 


In  ord.,  New  York. 

Surveying 

In  ord.,  Boaton. 

Home  Squadron. 

C'laat  aervice. 

In  ord.,  Pbiladel. 


Pacific  Ocean. 
Ditto,  ditto. 
Mediterranean. 
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POST-OFFICE. 

This  department  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  postmaster^neral,  who  has  three 
assistants.  Th«  postmaster-general  has  the  sole  appointount  of  all  the  postmasters  throughout 
the  United  States,  the  makinc  of  all  contracts  for  carrying  the  mails,  and  the  direction  of  every 

thini;  relating  to  the  department.  _      .       .  .    .    „  j  j  ^i. 

The  revenue  arising  from  the  general  post-office  has  been  principally  expended  upon  the 
extension  and  improvement  of  the  establishment,  by  which  means  the  regular  conveyance,  by 
mail,  of  letters,  newspapers,  pamphlets,  &c.,  has  been  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  part 
of  the  Union,  even  to  the  remotest  territorial  settlemente.  ...... 

This  establishment  is  remarkably  well  and  cheaply  administered,  considering  the  inconvenience 
of  the  bad  roads  in  the  remote  distrir's,  and  the  vast  extent  of  national  territory.  The  foUowinj 
scale  of  postages  under  the  new  law  of  1845,  is  also  very  moderate. 

For  a  letter,  not  exceeding  half  an  ounce  in  weight  (avoirdupois),  sent  not  exceeding 
800  miles '    - 

Sent  over  300  miles „•        •.*       '.*r'*„ 

For  every  half^junce,  and  any  excess  over  every  half.ounoB,  the  same  rates  of  posto^  j 
and  when  advertised,  two  cents  on  each  letter;  or /our  cents,  if  the  advertising 
cost  so  much,  additional. 

For  drop  letters  (not  to  be  mailed),  each    .        .        .        •        •        '  .    i       *    ' 

For  any  printed  circular,  handbill,  or  advertisement,  on  quarto  post,  single  cap,  or 
paper  not  larger  than  single  cap,  unsealed,  sent  any  distance         •    ,   '    ^ .'        ' 

tHuj  pampldVt.  magazinl.  periodical,  or  other  matter  of  every  kind,  that  is  trans- 
mittable  by  mail,  and  has  no  written  communication  on  it,  of  one  ounce  or  less,  or 
for  a  newspaper  exceeding  1900  square  inches  of  surface 

For  each  additional  ounce,  or  an  excess  greater  than  half  an  ounce  .        .        .        . 
Newspapers  of  1900  square  inches  or  less,  sent  by  editors  or  publishers,  from  their 
offices  of  publication,  any  dUtonce  not  exceeding  thirty  milM        •        .       •        •  »««• 

For  any  other  newspaper  sent  over  thirty,  and  not  more  than  100  miles,  or  any 
distance  within  the  same  state , , 

WheJe'hrc&iTona*  sheet  large.- .hkn  si'ngle  'cap,  it  is  to  be  ^ted  'as  a  pamphlet.  As 
theiSeortKariclesischargeaW  on  each  copy,  postmasters  wil  carefuftv  examine  all 
nack^  and  r^te  the  pMUige  accordingly.  When  the  article  to  be  tnai  ed  is  a  circular,  pamphlet. 
SrneisCer  it  SouTC  so  envelop^,  or  folded,  that  it  can  be  distincUv  seen  at  the  office  to 
b'e  rhTaSsolhat  it'contain  no  'writing,  marks,  or  signs  to  serve  the^g;g>^e^<>f, -"/*«; 
communications.     If  not  done  up  so  as  to  open  at  the  end,  it  is  to  be  charged  as  a  letter,  Dy 

^^'fto  narkptcan  be  mailed  wiilch  weiglis  more  thau  three  pounds.    Bound  books  of  any  sizQ 

No  packet  can  »e  "»»««  «m«  11^6  matter  "  except  books  sent  by  governors  of  states. 
"'  S  «*ittimeS  o  "riva^^^^^^^  of  any  letters,  packets,  or  packa^ 

ofSe^of"^^ 

p  t:TvAAuZ&^:^^^^  »>«  U3  States  Jl  is  ^gular^y  transport^  is  pro- 
I'^The  President,  ex-Presidents,  and  Mrs.  Madison,  and  Mrs.  Harrison,  retain  the  franking 
.      »'"1'''%e"v^i"Kde'nfrr£'of  Congr^  from  territories 

durintt  thTsession  of  Congress,  and  for  thirty  days  before  and  after  ; 

to  the  governors  of  other  states. 

5.  ^e  three  Assbtant  PoBtmaBters-general. 

k 


] 
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May  recnve  all  such  letters  and  documenU  as  relate  to  their  own  ilutiM  a.  «k.i  *f  .1.-  a 
went,  and  have  the  postage,  remitted  at  the  city  poUl!^.?  '    '  ****  *^*'  ***?"'*■ 

7.  Exchange  newspapers  betwee.'  editors  pass  free, 
place  of  plricatio^n"""'''"  °^  »»'"W'rs  may  send  their  paper.  f,ee  within  thirty  mile,  of  the 
priviieSTorilTirK*'^-'*''"*^/"/''"  offi«^«".«f 'he  government,  heretofore  having  the  fWrnkina 

ThefoUowing  Salaries  of  Officen  a*  corrected  at  the  P<»t  Qffice  department,  Jufy  20M,  1848. 

Postmaster-General ^'^%P*''''"- 

Assistant  PostmasteruGenetal    !....*!!!" !!!2»00  ' 

Ditto  ditto  !.!!!!!'"  OAOO 

^Ditto  ditto  ....  "SSJ 

Chief  Clerk ^ 

beyond  the  means  of  individuals,  or  associations  of  individuals     The  £S„°V*^   government. 

leading  features  of  the  department  from  the  commencemeSrof  the  £^^^^^^  "  ''  *^'*  "^  '•'« 

Post  Office  Establishment  of  the  United  States~l  790  to  1845, 


YEARS. 


p :: 

IT93  .. 
1793  ., 

\^:. 

1796  .. 

iwr  ., 

1798  ., 
1790  .. 
ISOO  .. 
1801  .. 
180<  .. 

1803  .. 

1804  ., 

1805  .. 

1806  .. 

1807  .. 

1808  .. 
1800  ,. 
)SIO  .. 
1811  .. 
181S  .. 

1813  .. 

1814  .. 

1815  .. 

1816  .. 

1817  .. 

1818  .. 

1819  .. 

1820  .. 
18«1  .. 
1832  ,. 
1823  .. 
U24  .. 

1825  .. 

1826  .. 

1827  .. 

1828  .., 

1829  ... 


NoKlMror 
Office!. 


7S 

88 

I9J 

209 

4S0 

4S3 

468 

M4 

6.10 

677 

90S 

l,02S 

1,114 

1,258 

1,403 

],SSS 

1,710 

1,848 

1,044 

3,013 

3,300 

3,403 

3,610 

2,708 

3,901 

3,000 

3,200 

3,430 

a,<i|8 

4,000 

4,800 

4,aso 

4,799 
S,043 
6,182 
6,677 
6,150 
7,003 
7,651 
8,050 


Hiln  of 
Poft-roada, 


1,873 
1,90S 
S,643 
5,642 
11,984 
13,307 
13,307 
18,180 
10,180 
16,180 
30,817 
33,309 
35,319 
25,315 
39,356 
31,076 
33,431 
S3,431 
SS,73I 
34,035 
34,035 
30,406 
30,400 
30,378 
30,540 
41,730 
43,748 
48,078 
03,080 
09,473 
07,586 
73,493 
78,808 
82,703 
84,860 
84,860 
84,033 
103,336 
114,526 
114,780 


R«c«iptJ. 


dollin, 
S7,93S 
40,394 
67,444 
104,747 
138,947 
160,620 
193,067 
313,908 
333,977 
361,840 
380,804 
330,443 
327,045 
351,828 
389,430 
421,373 
446,100 
478,763 
460,584 
«)6,6,H 
531,684 
587,347 
540,208 
703,153 
730,370 
1,043,063 
961,782 
1,002,073 
1,130,835 
1,204,737 
1,111,927 
1,050,087 
1,117,490 
1,130,115 
1,197,758 
1,300,525 
1,447,70s 
1,624,633 
1,064,759 

i>7r8,»o* 


Espanie, 


dollin. 
33,140 
30,007 
54,331 
79,040 
89,973 
117,893 
131,573 
190,114 
179,084 
188,038 
313,004 
355,131 
381,910 
333,364 
337,503 
377,307 
413,573 
453,885 
403.838 
496,0 1> 
405,060 
499,098 
540,105 
081,0)3 
727,120 
748,131 
M4,48» 
91«,31S 
1,033,833 
1,117,801 
1,160,936 
1,184,288 
1,167,578 
1,150,903 
1,188,910 
1,329,043 
1406,713 
1,468,939 
1,691,044 
l,S7B.S0r 


Ooiopanii. 

tioq  of  Pof  t. 

muten. 


doDan. 
8,198 


30.373 


00.343 


111.883 


140,438 


941,901 
363,044 
803,010 
346,439 
37S,83a 
■32,306 
337,599 
355,399 
300,409 
883,804 
411,183 
447,737 
486,411 
048,049 
»»,387 


tioa  ftf  iha 
Mall. 


dftllan, 
33,081 


7^^jl9 


»«8,«4« 


}30.035 


N7.96S 


487,770 
931,970 
W0.1S9 
664,011 
7I7MI 
783,433 
815,081 
788,618 
767,464 
768,939 
785,640 
885,100 
042,848 
]|0W,81S 
1,133.046 


Ml 

i» 
MM 

1H» 

IMt 
1M» 
1140 
IMI 
l««l 
1848 
1844 
1*48 

opal 


Mai 


Mai 
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?;. 
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PotT  Onitiv  EiUblishment  of  the  United  States— 1790  to  1946^conHnueet). 


T  B  A  K  8. 


rely  to 
em 


of  the 

'? 

It 

1848. 


inkinj 
ngen 


id  the 
!  from 

of  de- 
object 
lience 
ment, 
>f  the 


a. 


,081 


,SM 


Ml 


«35 


Ma 


m 
m 

i«g 

HI 
181 
IW 
Ml 
il8 
164 
139 
146 
00 
45 
IS 
46 


lUO  

lUI  , , 

IIW  ,„ 

itsa 

laM , 

14W  .., 

isae , 

IMT  

ISM  «■■•*••••«•«<■  41 11  • 

1S39 d  ■■#«••««<«««••  •• 

1S40  

IMI 

IMI 

IMt  

1M4  

1M» 


Nanbcr  of 
UScM. 


8/<M 
«,7I0 
8^830 
9,178 

•,Me 

IO,TM 
18,778 
MAM 
U,SI» 
18,888 
13,468 
13,<B« 
18,788 
18,814 
14,103 
14,188 


Mllm  of 
Pott>rMdf. 


118,176 
1I»,I76 
118,800 
118,188 
113,114 
108,814 
108^4 
l4t,877 
134,818 
188,989 
183,739 
15S,0M 
149,788 
141,998 
144,887 
148j940 


RaMipla. 


Mian. 

1,939,109 

1,997311 

I,18a,5}8 

8,817,011 

1,813,748 

t,98S,>88 

8,404,813 

4,108,683 

4,M9,877 

«,4>7,«14 

4,330,18^ 

4,379^17 

4>ie,846 

4,»S,91S 

4,137,283 

4,189,841 


KipeoM, 


4oU*n. 

1,819300 

1,936,111 

1,266,171 

1,930,414 

1,910,603 

1,737,898 

9,841,768 

3,303,418 

4,611,836 

4,634,718 

4,769,110 

4,367,118 

4,817,71< 

4,374,713 

4,197.867 

4,320,781 


Oraapenn- 

ttoa  of  Post- 

muten. 


TiaBiyrl*. 

tionof  tlia; 

Mail*. 


dallan. 

1)03,234 

635,028 

71»,4«1 

816,183 

89T,3I7 

848,418 

811,803 

801,381 

OBS.MS 

988,000 

1,018,925 

1,818,643 

1,147,936 

1,426,394 

1,358,316 

1,409,875 


doUan. 
1,174,000 
1,15 1,«M 
1/181,307 
1,894,638 
1,915,544 
I,7l9l00r 
1,688,08* 
1,996,717 
8,181,3m 

8;n3^is 

3,296,876 
8,159,378 
8,887,78a 
1^947,319 
1,938,951 
1,989,504 


M.B.*-'riM  prasediag  atatiaiieo  all  nhto  to  the  Poat'Oflea  openttsiM 
opwatton  July  lal»  1843. 


unilaf  liie  oWlaw;  the  new  law  went  tat* 


Tabu  of  Mafl  Serrice  for  the  Yew  preceding  the  Ist  of  July,  1842  and  184g. 


STATU  IN 0  T£llRITOIlIEtf. 


hire. 


MaiM. 
N.  HaaMhta 
▼enaoni.... 
MaaMthaMite.. 
Jlhado  iilairf  .. 
Conoaotioat..  .. 
NawTefk  .... 
Maw  Jarwy.. . 
PeaoaylTaBto  . 
Oehwata 

MaryOnd 

Vtraiuia  , 
M.  Oanli 
a.  OtfoHi 
Oaargia. 
Ploida  .... 
Oh'n 

Indiana.... 

IIIlDoia 

Wiacaoiin. 
Iawa.<...< 
Miaaoari  .. 
Itaiitaeky . 


olina. 


VtagOi  of 
Koalas. 


Annnal  TtanapertatloD. 


Horae  and 
talky. 


lilMlaalppl.. 
Athaaaaa  .. 
liauiataMo 


TMd.  184*. 

CoatindoUaia,l84a, 


mllaa. 
8,904 
8,867 
1,405 
8,318 
838 
9,053 
1S,II» 
1,011 
10,870 
413 
1,349 
11,717 
7,486 
4,650 
6,611 
1,744 
11,580 
1,50» 
7,596 
9,560 
1,718 
1,051 
5,930 
6,461 
7,851 
7,909 
4,850 
8,641 
8,507 


149,733 


mnea. 
180,181 
111,718 
118,020 
143,934 
19,444 
120,778 
895,413 
185,534 
943,1116 
34,846 
139,703 
l,069,18» 
574,416 
393,357 
454,906 
04,014 
931,897 
818,854 
609,841 
583,303 
143,618 
101,968 
494,356 
544,174 
618,760 
661,078 
591,994 
403,031 
183,033 


Staceand 
Coach. 


11,644,693 


mtlea. 
789,300 
570,164 
614,174 
966,087 
66,450 
463,380 
3,004,935 
368,494 
1,800,034 
83,405 
366,634 
930,054 
601,836 
331,639 
808,647 
79,576 
1,713,013 
187,608 
681,684 
1,067,450 
58,391 
34,730 
376,080 
736,316 
756,403 
689,416 
360,833 
140,193 
13,104 


Railroad 

and 
Steamboat. 


Tafat,  1843  ,.<...<..., 
Coat  to  dollara,  1845.. 


148,940 


787,609 


11,315,631 


848,483 


18,767,036 


1,700,6)0 


aiilaa. 


491,618 

19,951 

333,860 

861,426 

100,424 

285,653 

30,003 

168,401 

365,748 

274,560 

104,568 

198,168 

90,424 

103,308 

95,868 

49,849 

72,644 


11,744 
130,250 

81,089 
106,184 
113,733 

61,048 
165,911 


Total 

Tranaporta' 
tion. 


4,424,163 


649,581 


milaa. 
1,019,431 

691,876 

743,104 

1,601,639 

111,851 

816,018 

4,761,758 

664,459 

3,119,693 

138,348 

766,757 

1,863,883 

1,539,813 

1,018,453 

M61,811 

973,013 

3,738,118 

701,830 

1,341,378 

1,673,303 

903,110 

133,688 

783,080 

f,400,740 

1,401,171 

1,877,673 

013,561 

604,864 

461,357 


Total  6ort. 


34,839,991 


8,087,796 


17,914,046 
M76,079 


M84,5W 
843,430 


denan. 

68^18 
47,048 
«,C7I 
ia8,7S« 

8^618 

87,63« 

M9,*4t 

»3,798 

316,103 

15,040 

116,157 

181,908 

140,501 

188^01« 

44,900 
181,638 


97,7011 

136,019 

18,401 

11,13a 

68,819 

108,801 

I06i4ll 

Sll,99» 

111,977 

81,77» 

78,69« 


Mjm,7tt 


85,634,300 


3,867,991 


dollars. 
Receipts  fot  the  year  1846    ....••*    iSSl 
Expenditures  for  the  year         .       •..','       •'  ^1  a  wa  217 
The  net  ravemie  deducting  the  commissions  of  postmasters,  ftc.  8.»«»^" 

The  pay  of  postmasters  for  the  yeatirns j  ,o^„ 

Egtractfim  the  Report  of  the  Potlnuuler-General,  dated  Dedember  Sfd,  1842. 


CIS. 

80 

9» 
27 

18 


sical  causes,  not  in  the  power  of  this  Department  *<>  oyercome.  „„„,,,     ,.  r..  „  jhe  returns 

«  The  whole  number  of  free  letters  sent  through  the  post  office  annually,  so  lar  as  me  rwurii. 
of  postmasters  exhibit,  is  about  8,000,000, 


n 


PROGRESS  OF  AMERICA. 


"While  tlie  government  is  charged  exorbiUbt  rates  for  the  traniporUtlon  of  the  maili, 
indWidiuIs  have  greaf  fncilitiei  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  out  of  the  mails.  T/tii,  like  oil 
tmtsggling,  will  be  carried  on  whenever  the  government  charge  m  to  high  at  to  afford  a  premium 
fir  ti  dMttg.  On  all  the  railroad  and  steamboat  routes,  not  only  is  a  large  proportion  of  letters 
sent  by  private  hands,  but  regularly  esUblisbed  private  expresses  or  "  common  carriers"  are 
established,  which  transport,  according  to  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  one-third 
of  all  the  letters  between  New  York  and  Boston.  These  expresses  liave  become  very  important, 
and  are  constantly  increasing.  The  first  established  was  tliat  of  Harnden  and  Co.,  about  the 
year  16S5.  He  commenced  as  a  package  express,  without  any  reference  to  letters,  simply  to 
carry  small  packages  between  New  York  and  Boston,  and  deliver  them  promptly  on  arrival. 
Gradually  he  acted  as  a  kind  of  commission  merchant,  being  deputed  to  buy  the  Roods  he  was  to 
bring  back  with  him.  The  great  convenience  of  this  express,  and  the  hi^h  confidence  reposed 
in  Mr.  Harnden  by  the  mercantile  community,  made  his  business  grow  with  great  rapidity,  and 
he  toon  made  arrangements  with  the  railroads  and  steamboats,  by  which  his  business  was  con- 
ducted on  a  more  permanent  basis,  mutually  beneficial.  On  the  establishment  of  Cunard's  line 
of  steamboats  to  Boston,  Mr.  Harnden  was  applied  to,  to  undertake  the  freight-agency  of  the 
line,  which  he  accepted,  and  to  carry  it  out,  established  a  branch  in  Liverpool.  Being  thus 
•ituated,  with  expresses  running  through  all  the  principal  cities  concentrating  in  Boston,  and 
communicating  with  his  branch  in  Liverpool  through  the  government  steamers,  it  became  obvious 
that  a  safe,  cheap,  and  prompt  channel,  for  foreien  letters  to  their  destination,  was  formed  through 
his  arrangements,  and  he  was  importuned  to  undertake  the  business.  Under  these  circumstanc'i, 
Mr.  Harnden  made  arrangements  with  the  post-office  department,  by  which  he  was  appointed  a 
mail  carrier.  Thus  empowered,  he  received  foreign  letters,  took  them  to  the  post-office,  paid  the 
postage  to  the  government,  put  them  in  a  separate  mail-bag,  with  a  separate  way-bill,  and  delivered 
them  promptly  and  regularly.  An  important  object  was  thus  elTected.  Tlie  department  got  its 
postage,  and  the  merchants  were  assured  of  the  prompt  delivery  of  their  letters ;  efficacy  was 

Siven  by  individual  enterprize  to  an  important  branch  of  the  mail  .service,  but  still  liampered  by 
lie  government  restrictions.  Its  usefulness  was,  however,  carried  out  still  further.  The  cor- 
TCspondence  between  this  country  and  Europe  is  immense;  far  greater  tlian  between  aiy  country 
of  Europe  and  the  remaining  portions  of  it.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  ivinense  nun  ber  of  im- 
migrants which  has  been  pouring  in  for  half  a. century,  leaving  friends  and  relations  behind  them. 
These  latter  are  mostly  in  pocr  circumstances,  and  those  here,  in  writins  home,  wish  to  remit 
money  in  mail  amounts,  and  pay  postage  in  advance.  This  never  could  be  done  until  the  esta- 
blishment of  Harnden's  agency,  by  which  a  person  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  cities  may  remit  funds 
in  small  amounts,  and  pay  postage  to  any  place  in  Great  Britain  or  Europe.  The  letter  and 
money  may  be  paid  to  Harnden's  agent,  and  thence  go  free  to  ?ts  destination.  For  these  pur- 
poses Mr.  Harnden  remits  by  each  packet  from  20,000  dollars  to  30,000  dolhirs  to  his  agent. 
Here  is  an  establishment  for  public  convenience  constantly  increasing  in  importance,  and  is 
checked  in  its  advance  only  by  the  eovemment  monopoly  of  the  post-office,  which  operates  as  a 
heavy  tax  upon  the  business  of  Nlr.  Harnden.  Tlie  ramifications  of  that  business  afford  the 
means  of  destroying  the  post-office  ultimately  altogether.  Tlie  success  of  Harnden  has  induced 
the  establishment  of  numerous  other  lines,  of  which  there  are  twenty  different  ones  running  into 
Boston  alone,  and  numerous  others  stretchins  as  far  west  as  Buffalo ;  although  none  of  these  are 
to  extensive  as  Harnden's,  they  run  upon  all  the  routes  between  points  which  have  the  greatest 
business  connexion.  Hence  all  those  merchants  and  others  whose  business  lies  in  the  same 
direction,  make  up  their  letters  into  packages,  which  are  conveyed  upon  their  lines  for  50  cents,  and 
have  been  known  to  contain  letters  on  which  the  postage  would  have  been  from  20  dollars  to  SO 
dollars.  Most  of  the  hotels  have  boxes  to  collect  letters  for  their  customers,  and  in  mercliants* 
stores  packages  are  made  up  alternately.  Thus,  even  without  the  knowledge  of  the  carriers,  im- 
mense quanthies  of  letters  are  conveyed  by  these  n?earis  without  cost  of  postase ;  on  one  occasion 
a  merchant  sent  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia  4^,000  dollars  in  bills,  enclosed  in  two  pattern 
cards.  The  transaction  was  made  public  through  the  ignorance  of  the  recipient  of  the  package  of 
its  contents,  until  an  outcry  about  tlie  supposed  loss  of  the  money  brought  it  to  ligiit.  Inde- 
pendent of  these  common  carriers,  there  are  on  the  principal  routes,  employed  by  banks  and 
broken,  special  carriers,  who  bear  mostly  letters  and  money  packages.  The  extent  of  this  busi- 
ness is  manifest  in  the  fact,  that  two,  employed  between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  pay  each 
to  the  railroads,  for  their  fares  alone,  1200  dollan  per  annum.  These  are  Uie  means  by  which 
letters  are  carried  without  the  connivance  of  the  agent.  But  by  far  the  greater  quantity  is  carried 
with  their  knowledge  :  for  instance,  on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Harnden  stated  that  between  Boston 
and  New  York  he  paid  the  depaitment  600  dollars  per  month  for  u  year,  making  7200  dollars. 
Other  lines,  which  convey  nearly  as  many,  did  not  piay  one  dollar.  Under  the  operation  of  all 
these  causes,  the  revenue  of  the  office  at  Boston  is  fast  decreasing,  and  the  same  influences  are  rw- 
producing  the  same  results  at  other  points. 
<<  The  great  success  of  these  undertakings  is  the  surest  indicatiQn  that  they '  go  with  the  peo- 
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pie  •'  that  they  lupply  a  want  which  the  goTeroment  arrangements  do  not  supply.  General  Jack- 
son'in  his  first  annual  message,  describes  the  post-office  department  as  beine  '  to  the  body  politic 
wliat  the  veins  and  arteries  are  to  the  natural— conveying  rapidly  and  regularly,  to  the  remoteat 
parte  01  the  system,  correct  information  of  the  operations  of  the  government,  and  bringing  back  to 
It  the  wishes  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Through  its  agency,  we  have  secured  to  ourselves  the 
fuU  enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  a  free  press.' " 


THE  UNITED  STATES  TABIFE  OP  1846. 

An  Act  reducing  the  Duty  on  Imports,  and  for  other  purpoMts. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  Congress  asserobled,That  from  and  after  the  1st  day  of  December  next,  in  lieu  of  the  dutiea 
heretofore  imposed  by  law  on  the  articles  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  on  such  as  may  now  be 
exempt  from  ^uty,  there  shall  be  levied,  coUected,  and  paid,  on  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
herein  enumerat^  and  provided  for,  imported  from  foreign  countries,  the  following  rates  of  duty  : 

^'"'on^SwLT wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  Kjhedule  A,  a  duty  of  100  per  cent  ad 

""'cTn^goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  B,  a  duty  of  forty  per  cent  ad 

"*oirgoods.  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  C,  a  duty  of  thirty  per  cent  ad 

""^"cTgoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  D,  a  duty  of  twenty-'  ^  per  cent 

■^  On  S''^s,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  E,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent  ad 

''"' oT^ds,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  F,  a  duty  of  fifteen  per  cent  a<I 

''^oTgoods,  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  O.  a  duty  of  ten  per  cent  ad 

"■' oT^.  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  H,  a  duty  of  five  per  cent  ad 

"■'"s^'a.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  December  next.  th. 
Boods  wares,  and  merchandise  mentioned  in  schedule  I.  shall  be  exempt  from  duty. 

'"sJ;T°A'nd'b?U&r  .n.Med,  Th...  torn  »d  rfUr  th.  ll»t dayof  D«.mb«..rt inli" 
.t  th?  tounty  £  ofore  .uthoraed  b«  1..  to  be  puld  on  the  .l.po«.t.on  rf  pickM  tob«f  'hj 

r«,lV:^(  tWs  ac?  and  whYch  may  be  in  the  public  stores  on  the  second  day  of  becember  next, 
SXbesIyecttono  ot^^^^^^^^  upon  the  enliy  thereof  than  if  the  same  were  imported  respeo 
tiveW  after  tljat  day.  ^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  act  entitled  "Anactfo. 

nrovWe  revenue  froi  impor" .  and  to  change'  and  modify  existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  importe 

section.  . .     .   ...      enacted   That  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  owner,  consignee,  or  agent 


m 
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^«  raarket^ralde  of  sucii  importt  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  the  Intportatkm 
8h».!<  have  been  made,  or  In  which  the  goods  imported  shril  have  been  originally  mannfiu:tured  or 
sroduced,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  to  add  thereu)  all  costa  and  charges  which,  under  existing 
laws,  would  form  part  of  the  true  value  at  the  port  where  the  same  may  be  entered,  upon  whiS 
tlis  duties  shall  be  assessed.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  collector  within  whose  district  the 
same  may  be  imported  or  entered  to  cause  the  dutiable  value  of  such  imports  to  be  appraised, 
estimated,  and  ascertainjd.  in  accci dance  with  tlie  provisions  of  existing  laws;  and  it  tlie  ap- 
praised value  thereof  shall  exceed^  by  ten  per  centum  or  more,  the  value  so  declared  on  the  eutry, 
then,  iv  addition  to  the  duties  io<posed  by  law  on  the  same,  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and 
paid,  a  duty  of  twenty  per  centum  ad  valorem  on  such  appraised  velue  :  provided  nevertheless, 
tiiat  under  no  circumstances  shall  the  duty  be  assessed  upon  an  amount  less  than  the  invoice  value : 
any  law  of  Congress  to  th,;  contrary  notwitlistanding. 

Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  the  deputies  of  any  collector,  naval  officer,  or  sur- 
veyor, and  the  clerks  employe  ',  by  any  collector,  naval  officer,  surveyor,  or  appraiser,  who  are  not 
by  existing  laws  required  to  be  sworn,  shall,  before  entering  ujpon  their  respective  duties,  or,  if 
already  employed,  before  continuing  in  t'.ie  discharae  thereof  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  'or 
oiiirmation  faithfully  and  diligently  to  perform  such  auties,  and  to  use  their  best  endeavours  to 
prevent  and  detect  frauds  upon  the  revenue  of  the  United  States ;  which  oaln  or  affirmation 
shall  be  administered  by  the  collector  of  the  port  or  district  where  the  said  deputies  or  derki  may 
be  employed,  and  shall  be  of  a  form  to  he  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  no  officer  or  other  person  connected  with  the  liavy 
cf  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence,  import  in  any  ship  or  vessel  of  the  United  States 
limy  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  liable  to  the  payments  of  any  duty. 

Sec.  1 1.  And  be  it  further  enacted.  That  all  acts  and  paits  of  acts  repugnant  to  the  provisioM 
of  this  act  be,  an  J  the  same  ars  hereby  repealed. 

Schedule  A,  one  hundredper  centum  ad  valorem. — Brandv,  and  other  spirits  distilled  from  grain 
or  other  materials  ;  cordials,  absyn the,  arrack,  cura9oa,  kirschenwaaser,  liqueurs,  marisobino,  ratifia, 
and  all  other  spirituous  beverages  of  a  similar  character. 

Schedule  B,Jbrfv  per  centum  ad  valorem. — Alabaster  and  spar  oniamcuts,  almonds ;  anchovies, 
sardines,  and  all  other  fisJi  preserved  in  cil ;  camp'^or,  refined  ;  cassia,  cloves,  composition  tops 
for  tables  or  other  articles  of  furnituio  a  comfits,  sweetmeats,  or  fruit  preserved  in  scgar,  brandy, 
or  molasses  ;  currants,  dates,  figs,  ginger  root,  dried  or  green  ;  glass,  cut ;;  mace,  manufactures  of 
cedar-wood,  granadiMa,  ebony,  maho^ny,  rose-wood,  and  satin-wood ;  nutmegs,  pimento,  pre- 
pared vegetables,  meats  poultry,  ana  game,  sealed,  or  enclosed  in  cans,  or  otherwise ;  pruncsk 
rcisins,  scagliola  tops  for  ubles  or  other  articles  of  furniture ;  cigarSf  snuff,  paper  cigara,  and  all 
other  manufoctures  of  tobacco :  wines.  Burgundy,  chanpagne,  claret,  Madsira,  port,  aherry,  and 
all  other  wines,  and  imitctions  of  wines. 

Schedule  C,  thirttf  per  itntwn  ad  valorem. — Ale,  beer,  and  porter,  in  oaska  cr  bottles  j  trgentin*, 
alabatta,or  German  silver,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured  j  articlea  embroidered  with  gold, 
silver.  r>r  other  netal ;  articles  worn  by  men,  women,  or  children,  of  whatever  material  composed, 
mad.  up,  or  made  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  hand  j  asies' skins  j  balsams,  cosmetics,  essences,  extraottt 
perfumes,  pastes,  and  tinctures,  used  either  for  the  toilet  or  for  medicinal  purpose} ;  iHuketi,  and 
all  other  articles  composed  of  grass,  osier,  palm-leaf,  straw,  whalebone,  or  wiUow.  not  otherwia* 
provid'^^d  for ;  bay  rum  ;  beads,  of  amber,  composition,  or  wax,  and  all  other  beads  t  bensoates, 
Bologna  sausages ;  bracelets,  braids,  chains,  curls,  or  ringlets,  composed  of  hair,  or  of  whieh  hair 
is  a  component  part ;  braces,  suspenders,  webbing,  or  other  fabrics,  composed  wholly  or  in  part 
ot  Indiaprubber,  not  other<7ise  provided  for;  brooms  '.nd  brushes  of  all  kinds ;  cameos,  real  and 
imitation,  and  mosaics,  real  and  imitation,  when  set  in  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal  i  canes  and 
sticks  for  walking,  finished  or  unfinished ;  capers,  pickles,  and  sautes  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
provided  'or :  caps,  bats,  muff's,  and  tippets  of  fur,  and  all  other  manufiMtures  of  fur,  or  of  which 
fur  shall  be  a  component  material ;  caps,  gloves,  leggings,  mits,  socks,  stockings,  wove  shirts  and 
drapers,  and  all  similar  articles  made  on  tVames,  worn  by  men,  women,  or  rhildren,  and  not  other* 
wiso  provid>;d  for ;  card-oses,  pocket-bocks,  shell-boxes,  souvenirs,  and  all  similar  at:ticlei^of 
whatever  material  composed ;  carpets,  carpeting,  heartli-rugs,  bed-sides,  and  other  portiom  cf 
carpeting,  being  either  Aubusson,  Brusseb,  ingrain.  Saxony,  Turkey,  Venetian,  Wilton,  or  any 
otiier  similar  febric ;  carriages,  and  parts  of  carriages  $  cayenne  pepper,  cheese,  cinnamon  i  clocks* 
and  pa;ts  of  clocks  ;  clothing,  ready  made,  and  wearing  apparel  ot  every  description,  of  whatever 
material  composed,  made  up  or  manufactured,  wholly  or  in  part,  by  the  tailor,  sempttreas,  or 
manufacturer ;  cC|ach  and  harness  furniture,  of  all  kinds ;  coa!,  coke,  and  culm  of  coal,  combs  of 
all  kinds  ;  compositions  of  glass  or  paste,  when  set ;  confectionary  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  pro* 
vided  for  ;  coral,  cut  or  manufac<iured  i  corks,  cotton-cords,  gimps,  and  ^oons,  court-phater ; 
crayons  of  all  kinds  ;  cutlery  of  all  kinds ;  diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precioitt 
RtouM,  and  imitations  of  precious  stones,  when  set  in  gmd,  silver,  or  other  metal  i  dolli.  and  toyi 
uf  ail  kinu:^ ,  earthen,  china,  and  stone  ware,  and  ail  other  wares,  composed  of  earthy  or  mineral 
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«abstF.|!ca,  BOt  otherwise  provided  for ;  epanleto.  griloont,  lacee.  knots,  starg,  tasseb,  tresses,  and 
wing!  of  gold,  siWer  or  other  metal ;  fans  and  fite-ecreena  of  every  description,  of  whatever 
material  compnied  ;  feathers  and  flowers,  artificial  or  ornamental,  and  parts  thereof,  of  whatever 
material  composed ;  fire-crackers ;  flats,  braids,  plaits,  spsrterre  and  widow  squares,  used  for 
making  hate  or  bonnets;  frames  and  sticks  for  umbrelifis,  parasols,  and  sun-shades,  finished  or 
unfiniwed ;  furniture,  cabinet  and  household ;  ginger,  nound ;  glass,  coloured,  stained,  or 
painted ;  glass  crystals  for  watches ;  glasres  or  pebbles  for  spectacles ;  glass  tuciblers,  plidn, 
moulded,  or  pressed,  not  cut  or  punted  j  paintings  on  glass ;  porcelain  glass ;   grapes ;  gum 
bensoin,  or  Benjamin ;  hair-pencils;  hat  bodies  of  cotton ;  hate  and  bonnete  for  men,  women, 
ind  children,  composed  of  straw,  satin  straw,  chip,  crass,  palm-leaf,  willow,  or  any  other  vegetable 
substance,  or  of  iiair,  iriialebone,  or  other  material  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  hemp,  unmanu- 
factured ;  honey  ;  human  hair,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use  ;  ink,  and  ink-powder;  iron,  in  bars, 
blooms,  bolto,  loops,  pigs,  rods,  slabs,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  castings  of  iron, 
old  or  scrap  iron  ;  v»!ssels  of  cast-iron ;  japanned  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for  5 
jewellery,  real  or  imitation ;  jet,  and  manufactures  of  jst,  and  imitations  tiiereof;  lead-pencils; 
maccaroni,  vermicelli,  gelatine,  jellies,  and  all  similar  premirations ;  manufactures  of  the  bark  of 
the  cork-tree,  except  corks ;  manufactures  of  bone,  shell,  horn,  pearl,  ivory,  or  vegetabie  ivoiy ; 
manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  of  brass,  copper,  gold,  iron; 
lead,  pewter,  platina,  silver,  tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  wnich  either  of  those  metals  or  anv  other, 
metal  shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  manufiwtures  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woo), 
or  worsted,  if  embroidered  or  tamboured  in  the  loom,  or  otherwise,  by  machinery,  or  with  the 
needle,  or  other  process  ;  jnanufactures,  articles,  vessels  and  wares,  o"f  glass,  or  of  which  elasa 
shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures,  and  articles  of  leather, 
or  of  which  leather  shall  be  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures,  and 
articles  of  marble,  marble  paving  t^^es,  and  all  other  marble  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than 
in  slabs  or  blocks  in  the  rougii ;  mat  ufiictures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  a  component  mate- 
rial   not  otherwise  providecTfor ;  manufactures,  articles,  and  wares  of  papier  mach^ ;  manuiko- 
tures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is  a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufac- 
turDS  of  wool,  of  which  wool  shali  be  the  ccmponent  material  of  chief  value,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for  J  medicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  metallic  pens,  mineral  waters, 
molasses,  muskete,  rifles,  and  other  fire-arms ;  nute,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  ochres",  and 
ochrev-earlhs,  used  in  the  composition  of  painters'  colours,  whether  dry  or  ground  in  oil ;  oil- 
cloth 'of  every  description,  of  whatever  material  composed  ;  oils,  volatile,  essential,  or  expressed, 
and  not  otherwise  provided  for;  olive-oil  in  casks,  other  than  salad-oil ;  olive  salad-oil,  and  all 
other  olive-oil,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  olives ,  paper  ;  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  elephant, 
foolsoap,  imperial,  letter,  and  all  other  paper  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  paper-boxes,  and  all 
other  fancy  boxes ;  paper  envelopes,  parasols  and  sun-shades,  parchment,  pepper,  plated  and  gilt 
ware  of  all  kinds,  playing  cards,  plums,  potatoes,  red  chalk  pencils  ;  saddlery  of  all  kinds,  not 
otherwise  provided  for ;  salmon,  preserved ;  sealing-wax :  sewing  silks,  in  the  gum  or  purified  j 
shoes  composed  wholly  of  India  rubber,  side-arms  of  evtr,  description,  silk  twist  and  twist  com- 
Dosed  of  silk  and  mohair ;  silver-plated  metal,  in  sheete  or  other  form  ;  soap  :  Castile,  perfiim^, 
Windsor  and  all  other  kinds;  sugar  of  all  kinds,  syrup  of  sugar;  tobacco,  unmanufactured  j 
twines  and  pack-thread,  of  whatever  material  composed ;  umbrellas,  vellum,  vinegar,  wafers, 
water-colours ;  wood,  unmanufkctured,  not  otherwise  provided  for,  and  fire-wood  j  wool,  un- 

"""srWilfc  i)  twenty-five  per  centum  ad  valorem.— Bonx  ortlnctal.  Burgundy  pitch,  buttons  and 
button-moulds'of  all  kinds ;  baises,  bookings,  flannels,  and  floor-cloths,  of  whatever  material  com- 
t  'ed  not  otherwise  provided  for;  cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred ;  calomel,  and  all  other 
mercurial  preparations ;  camphor,  crude ;  cotton  laces,  cotton  insertines,  cotton  trimming  laces, 
cotton  lacM  and  braids ;  floss  silks,  feather  beds,  feathers  for  beds,  and  downs  of  all  kinds ;  grass- 
cloth  »  hair-clotii,  hair-seating,  and  all  other  manufactures  of  hair  not  otherwise  provided  for;  jute, 
sisal  irras-?  coir,  and  other  vegetable  substances,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  ma- 
nufaKures  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures  of  goats  hair  or 
mohair  or  of  which  goafs  hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided 
for  manufactures  oAilk,  or  of  which  silk  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise  provided 
for '  manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  worsted  shall  be  a  component  material,  not  otherwise 
Provided  for ;  matting,  china,  and  other  floor-matting  and  mate,  made  of  flags,  jute,  or  grass ;  roof- 
1152  slate?,  and  slates  other  thai,  roofing ;  woollen  and  worsted  yarn.  _ 

Schedttle  E  twenty  per  centum  orfeafonrm.— Acids:  acetic,  acetous,  benioic.  boracic.  chromic,  citric, 
muriatic,  white  and  yellow,  nitric,  pyroligneous  and  tartaric,  and  all  other  acids  of  eveiy  descrip- 
tion used  for  chemical  or  medicinal  purposes,  or  for  manufacturing,  or  in  the  fine  arts,  not  other- 
wise  provided  for ;  aloes,  alum,  amber,  ambergris ;  angora,  thibet,  and  other  goat  s  hair  or  mohair. 
Unmanufactured;  aniseed,  animal  carbon ;  antimony,  crude  and  regulusof;  arrow-root;  articles, 

HHnn«»i«'<»'»»;»»"  >  _  i  ._    j_._, i _i__    _„»  -,ha«u>!so  isi»s»I/1/m1  fnr  •  naRrmtida.  bacon. 
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bananas,  barley,  b«e(  bees'-wax ;  berrioi,  vMetablea,  flowere  and  barks,  not  otherwise  provided  for  i 
bUmuth,  bitter  apples,  blanketo  of  aU  kiivft ;  blank  books,  bound  or  unbound ;  blue  or  Roman 
Yitriol.  or  sulphate  of  copper ;  boards,  planks,  staves,  lath,  scantling,  spars,  hewn  and  sawn  timberj 
and  timber  to  be  used  la  building  wharfs ;  boucho  leaves,  breccia,  bronxe  liquor,  bronze  powder, 
butter,  cadmium,  calamine,  cantharides ;  caps,  gloves,  leggings,  mits,  socks,  stockings,  wove  riiirU 
and  drawers,  made  on  frames,  composed  wholly  of  cotton,  worn  by  men,  women,  and  cbildren; 
cassia  buds,  castor  oil,  c^storum ;  cedar-wood,  ebony,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rMe-wood  and  saba- 
vroad,«nmanu&ctured;  chocolate,  chromate  of  lead ;  chromate,  bichromate,  hydriodaie,  and  prus- 
date  of  potash ;  cobalt,  cocoa-nuU,  coculus  indicus ;  copperas  or  green  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  iron  { 
copper  rods,  bolts,  nails,  and  spikes ;  copper  bottoms  j  copper  in  sheets  or  p'ale^  oMlwl  brazier  s 
copper,  and  other  sheets  of  copper,  not  otherwise  provided  for  5  cream  of  tarter,  cubebs,  dried  pulp, 
emery,  ether,  extract  of  indigo ;  extracts  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  otlier  dye-woods,  not 
otherwise  provided  for  j  extract  of  madder,  felspar,  fig  blue ;  fish,  foreign,  whether  fresh,  smoked, 
salted,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for  j  fish  glue  or  isinglMS.  fish-skins,  flaxseed, 
flour  of  sulphur,  Frankfort  black,  French  chalk ;  fruit,  green  or  ripe,  not  otherwise  provided  for  j 
falminates  or  fulminating  powders,  furs  dressed  on  the  skin,  gamboge,  gl^e,  green  turUe.  gunny 
cloth,  gunpowder;  h^r,  curled,  moss,  sea-weed,  and  all  other  vegetable  substances  used  for  be<b 
or  mattresses ;  hams,  hats  of  wool ;  hat  bodies,  made  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool  rhall  bei  a  compo- 
nent  material  of  chief  value;  hatters'  plush,  composed  of  silk  and  cotton,  but  of  winch  cotton  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value ;  hemp-seed  or  linseed,  and  rape-seed  oil,  and  all  other  01k 
tised  in  painting ;  Indian  corn  and  corn-meal,  ipecacuanha,  iridium,  iris  or  orris  root,  iron  liquor, 
ivoiy  or  bone  black,  jalap,  juniper  berries,  lac  spirits,  lac  sulphur,  lampblack,  lard ;  leather,  tanned, 
heiid  or  sole ;  leather,  upper  of  all  kinds ;  lead,  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets ;  leaden  pipes,  leaden  shot, 
leeches,  linens  of  all  kinds,  liquorice  paste,  juice,  or  root ;  litliarge,  malt,  manganrae,  manna :  ma- 
nufactures of  flax,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  manufactures  of  hemp,  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
marble,  in  the  rough,  slab,  or  block,  unmanufactured ;  marine  coral,  unmanufactured ;  medicinal 
drugs,  roots,  and  leaves,  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  metals,  Dutch  and 
bronze,  in  leafj  metals,  iinmanufactbred,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  mineral  and  bituminous 
substences,  in  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  musical  instrumenU  of  all  kinds, 
and  strings  for  musical  instruments  of  whip.gut  or  cat-gut,  and  all  other  strings  of  tlie 
same  material ;  needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  darninp,  or  knitting ;  nitrate  of  lead,  oats  wd  oat- 
meal ;  oils :  neatsfoot  and  other  animal  oil,  spermaceti,  wliale,  and  other  fish  oil,  the  produce  of 
foreign  fisheries ;  opium  ;  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes ;  orange  and  lemon  peel ;  osier  or  willow, 
prepared  for  basket-makers'  use;  ptent  mordant;  paints,  drv  or  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise 
provided  for ;  paper  hangings  and  paper  for  screens  or  fire-boards ;  paving-stones,  paving  and 
roofing  tiles  and  bricks,  pearl  or  hulled  barley;  periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  couree  of  print- 
ing  and  republication  in  the  United  States ;  pine-apples,  pitch,  plantains ;  plaster  of  Pans,  when 
ground  ;  plumbago,  pork,  potassium,  Prussian  blue,  pumpkins,  putty,  quicksilver,  quills,  red  chalk, 
rhubarb ;  rice  or  p^dy,  roll  brimstone,  Roman  cement,  rye  and  rye-flour ;  sadaleiy,  common, 
tinned,  or  japanned ;  saffron  and  saffron-cake.  sago ;  sal  soda,  and  all  carbonate  of  soda,  by  what- 
ever names  designated,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  salts  :  Epsom,  glauber,  Roclielle,  and  all  other 
Salts  and  preparations  of  salts,  not  otherwise  provit'ed  fo- ;  sarsaparilla,  sepia,  sliaddocks,  sheath- 
ing paper ;  skins,  tanned  and  dressed,  of  all  kinds ;  skins  of  all  kinds,  not  otlierwise  provided  for ; 
slate  pencils,  smalts,  spermaceti  candles  and  tepers,  spirits  of  turpentine,  sponges,  spunk,  squills, 
starch,  stearine  candles  and  tapers ;  steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  stereotype  plates,  still  bot- 
toms; sulphate  of  barytes,  crude  or  refined;  sulphate  of  quinine,  tallow  candles,  tapioca,  tar. 
thread  laces  and  insertings,  type  metal ;  types,  new  or  old ;  vanilla  beans,  verdigris ;  velvet,  in  the 
piece,  composed  of  cotton  and  silk,  but  of  which  cotton  is  the  component  material  of  chief  value ; 
vermilion,  wax  candles  and  tapers ;  whalebone,  the  produce  of  foreign  fisheries ;  wlieat  and  wlieat 
flour,  white  and  .ed  lead  i  whiting,  or  Paris  white;  white  vitriol,  or  sulphate  of  zinc;  window 
glass,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder ;  woollen  listings,  yams.  _        ^    ,    n  -»      n     ., 

Schedule  F.,  fifteen  per  centum  ad  iwfor^n.— Arsenic ;  bark,  Peruvian  ;  bark,  Quilla ;  Brazil 
e&ste;  brimstone,  crude,  in  bulk;  cedilla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax;  cork-tree  bark,  unmanufac- 
tiired ;  diamonds,  glaziers',  set  or  not  set ;  dragon's  blood ;  flax,  unmanufactured ;  gold  and  silver 
leaf,  mineral  kermes ;  silk,  raw.  not  more  advanced  in  manufacture  than  sineles,  tram  and  thrown, 
or  organzine  ;  steel  in  bars,  o«at,  shear,  or  German ;  terne  tin  plates,  tin  foil ;  tin,  in  plates  or 
sheets ;  tin  plates,  galvanized,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  in 

Schedule  G.,  ten  per  ceniuM  ad  valorem.— hmmoma. ;  annatto,  Rancon  or  Orleans ;  barilla; 
bleaching  powders,  or  chloride  of  lime;  books  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and 
illustrnted  newspapers,  bound  or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  lor ;  building  stones ;  burr 
stones,  wrought  or  unwroiight ;  cameos  and  mosaics,  and  imitations  thereof,  not  set ;  chronome- 
ters, box  or  ships',  and  parts  thereof ;  cochineal,  cocoa,  cocoa-shells ;  compositions  of  glass  or  jjaste, 
not  set ;  cudbear ;  diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other  precious  sloties,  aud  imitstions  tncrc 
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of,  when  not  set ;  engravings  or  plates,  bound  or  unbound ;  hemp-seed,  linseed,  and  rape-<eed ; 
fuiiiers'  earth  :  furs,  hatters',  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on  the  skin,  ditto,  undressed,  when  on  the 
skin  ;  gold-beaters'  skins,  gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal,  gum  tra^canth,  gum  Baibarj-,  gum  East 
India,  gum  Jedda;  gum  substitute,  or  burnt  sUrch  ;  hair  of  all  kinds,  uncleaned  and  unmanufac- 
tured :  India  rubber,  ',in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheets,  unmanufactured ;  indigo,  kelp,  lemon  and  lime 
juice,  lime,  maps  and  cliarts  ;  music  and  music  paper,  with  lines,  bound  or  unbound ;  natron,  nux 
vomica;  oils,  palm  and  cocoa-nut;  orpiment;  palm-leaf,  unmanufactured;  polishing  stonea, 
pnmice  and  pumice  stones;  ratans  and  reeds,  unmanufactured;  rotten  stone,  sal  ammonia; 
saltpetre  (or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash)  refined  or  partially  refined ;  soda  ash ;  sulphuric  acid, 
or  oil  of  vitriol ;  tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  grease  and  soap  stocks  and  soap  stuffs,  not  other- 
wise provided  for ;  terra  japonica,  or  catechu  ;  watches,  and  parts  of  watches ;  watch  materiab 
of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  woad  or  pastel. 

Schedule  H.,Jlve  per  centum  ad  valorem.— Ahornoque ;  argol,  or  crude  tartar ;  bells,  when  old, 
or  bell  metal,  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured  ;  berries,  nuts,  and  vegetables,  used  exclusively  in  dye- 
ing or  composing  dyes,  but  no  article  shall  be  classed  as  such  that  h&s  undergone  any  manufacture ; 
brass,  in  pigs  and  bars ;  brass,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured  ;  Brazil  wood,  and  all 
other  dye-wood,  in  sticks  ;  bristles ;  chalk,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  clay,  unwrought ;  copper, 
in  pigs  or  bars ;  copper,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufactured  ;  flinte ;  grindstones,  wrought 
or  unwrought ;  horns,  horn-tips,  bones,  bone-tips,  and  teeth,  unmanufactured ;  ivory,  unmanufac- 
tured ;  ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  ivory  ;  kermes,  lac  dye ;  lastings  suitable  for  shoes,  booU,  bootees, 
or  buttons,  exclusively  ;  madder,  ground  ;  madder  root ;  mantifactures  of  mohair  cloih,  silk  twist, 
or  other  manufacture  of  cloth  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  boots,  bootees,  or  buttons, 
exclusively  ;  nickel,  nut-galls  ;  pearl,  mother-of ;  pewter,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remanufac- 
tured; rags,  of  whatever  material;  raw  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds,  whether  dried,  salted,  or 
pickled,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  safflower;  saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda,  or  potash,  when 
crude ;  seedlac,  shellac,  sumac ;  tin  in  pigs,  bars,  or  blocks ;  tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanurao- 
tured ;  turmeric ;  waste,  or  shoddy ;  weld ;  zinc,  spelter,  or  teutenegue,  unmanufactured,  not 

^S^d^e^L,  exempt  from  rf«<y.— Animals  imported  for  breed ;  bullion,  gold,  and  silver;  cabi- 
nets of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collections  of  antiquities ;  coffee  and  tea,  when  imported  direct 
from  the  place  of  their  growth  or  production,  in  American  vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  entitled  by 
reciprocal  treaties  to  be  exempt  from  discriminating  duties,  tonnage,  and  other  charges ;  cottee, 
the  growth  or  production  of  the  possessions  of  the  Netherlands,  imported  from  the  Netherlands  in 
the  skme  manner;  coins,  gold,  silver,  and  copper;  copper  ore ;  copper,  when  imported  for  the 
United  States  mint;  cotton;  felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels ;  garden  seeds,  and  all  other 
seeds,  not  otherwise  provided  for;  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  the  growth,  Fod'^f'^o^^f""- 
facture  of  the  United  States,  exported  to  a  foreign  country,  and  brought  back  to  the  United  States 
in  the  same  condition  as  when  exported,  upon  which  no  drawback  or  bounty  has  been  allowed : 
Provided.  That  all  regulations  to  ascertain  the  identity  thereof,  prescribed  by  existing  laws,  or 
which  may  be  prescribed  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  shall  be  complied  with;  guano ;  house- 
hold effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  from  foreign  countries,  if  used  abroad  by  them, 
and  not  intended  for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for  sale ;  junk,  old  ;  models  of  »nvention» 
^d  oSer  improvements^in  the  arts :  Provided,  That  no  article  or  articles  sha  1  be  deemed  a  model 
or  Improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  use ;  oakum;  oil   spermaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish,  of 
AmerWn  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles  the  produce  of  such  Ssheries ;  paintings  and  stotiw-y.  the 
pScUon  of  American  artists  residing  abroad,  imd  all  other  paintings  and  ^^Jtuary:  Provided. 
^The  same  be  imported  in  good  faith  as  objects  of  taste,  and  not  of  merchandise ;  personal  and 
household  effects  (not  merchandise)  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  dying  abroad;  plaster  of 
Paris,  unground;  platina,  unmanufactured;  sheathing  copper,  but  no  copper  to  be  considered 
S.  and  admitted  free,  except  in  sheets  forty-eight  inches  long  and  fourteen  inches  wide,  and 
Shing  from  fourteen  to  thirty-four  ounces  the  square  foot ;  sheathing  metal ,  specimens  of  na. 
Tural  Kiy7mineralogy,  or  botany;  trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots,  no  otherwise  pro- 
iidS  for?  wearing  appwel  in  actual  use.  and  other  personal  effects  not  merchandise,  professional 
bSa  implements,  instruments  and  tools  of  trade,  occupation,  or  emplovment  of  persons  arriving 
In  tSumtedStatW:  Provided,  That  this  exemption  shall  not  be  con>  ;rued  to  include  machi- 
neiy  or  other  articles  imported  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  for  sale. 

An  Act  eitablishing  a  WarehouHng  System,  and  to  ammd  an  Act  !^t*'^'f''fL^!;^ 
provide  Revenue  from  Imports,  and  to  change  and  modify  extstmg  Lam  tmpostng 
Duties  on  Imports,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
in  C^o;gJrrembL,.That  the  tweiah  section  of  t,ee„tU^^^ 
from  imports)  uuU  to  cna-ge  ana  njoasiy  caistms  mir=  !,..i^-<.?.-s  — "~  -"  -^t—' 
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purposes,"  approTed  the  30th  da;r  of  August,  1842,  is  hereby  ameoded  so  as  hereafter  to  read 
aa  foiiowB :— (Sec.  13.)  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  on  and  after  the  day  this  act  goes  into 
operation,  the  duties  on  all  imported  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  paid  in  cash :  Pro* 
Tided,  that  in  all  cases  of  failure  or  neglect  io  pay  the  duties  within  the  period  allowed  by  law  to 
the  importer  to  make  entry  thereof,  or  whenever  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee  shall  make 
entry  ior  warehousing  the  same  in  writing,  in  such  form  and  supported  by  such  proof  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury,  the  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  taken 
possession  of  by  the  collector,  and  deposited  in  the  public  stores,  or  in  other  stores  to  be  agreed 
on  by  the  collector  or  chief  revenue  officer  of  the  port  and  the  importer,  owner,  or  consignee, 
the  said  stores  to  be  secured  in  the  manner  provided  for  by  the  first  section  of  the  act  of  the  20th 
day  of  April,  1818,  entitled  "  An  act  providing  for  the  deposit  of  wines  and  distilled  spiriu  io 
public  warehouses,  aud  for  other  purposes,"  there  to  be  kept  with  due  and  reasonable  care,  at  the 
cliarge  and  risk  of  the  owner,  importer,  consignee,  oragen^  and  subject  at  all  times  to  their  order 
upon  payment  of  the  proper  duties  and  expenses,  to  be  ascertained  on  due  entry  thereof  for 
warehousing,  and  to  be  secured  by  bond  of  the  owner,  importer,  or  consignee,  with  surety  ot 
sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  in  double  the  amount  of  the  said  duties,  and  in  such 
form  as  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  shall  prescribe :  Provided,  that  no  merchandise  shall  be 
withdrawn  from  any  warehouse  in  which  it  may  be  deposited  in  a  less  quantity  than  in  an  entire 
package,  bale,  cask,  or  box,  unless  in  bulk ;  nor  shall  merchandise  so  imported  in  bulk,  be  deli- 
vered, except  in  the  whole  quantity  of  each  parcel,  or  in  a  quantity  not  less  than  one  ton  weight, 
unless  by  special  authority  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury.    And  in  case  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent  of  any  goods  on  which  the  duties  have  not  been  paid,  shall  give  to  the  collec> 
tor  satisfactory  security  that  the  said  goods  shall  be  landed  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  manner  now  required  by  existing  laws  relating  to  exportations  for  the  benefit  of 
drawback,  the  collector  and  naval  officer,  if  any,  on  an  entry  to  re-export  the  same,  shall,  upon 
p^ment  of  the  appropriate  expenses,  permit  the  said  goods,  under  the  inspection  of  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  shipped  without  the  payment  of  any  duties  thereon.     And  in  case  any  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise,  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  remain  in  public  store  beyond  one  year,  without 
payment  of  the  duties  and  charges  thereon,  then  said  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise,  shall  be  ap- 
praised bv  the  appraisers  of  tin  United  States,  if  there  be  any  at  such  port,  and  if  none,  then  by 
two  mercnanu  designated  and  sworn  by  the  collector  for  that  purpose,  and  sold  by  the  collector 
at  public  auction,  on  due  public  notice  thereof  being  first  given,  in  the  manner  and  for  the  time 
to  be  prescribed  by  a  general  regulation  of  the  treasury  department ;  and  at  said  public  sale,  dis- 
tinct printed  catalogues  descriptive  of  said  goods,  with  the  appraised  value  affixed  thereto,  shall 
be  distributed  among  the  persons  present  at  said  sale ;  and  a  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be 
given  before  such  sale,  to  persons  desirous  of  purchasing,  to  inspect  the  quality  of  such  goods ; 
and  the  proceeds  of  said  sales,  after  deducting  the  usual  rate  of  storage  at  the  port  in  question, 
with  all  other  charges  and  expenses,  includii'g  duties,  shall  be  paid  over  to  the  owner,  importer, 
consignee,  or  agent,  and  proper  receipu  token  for  the  same :  Provided,  that  the  overplus,  if  any 
there  be,  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales,  after  the  payment  of  storage,  charges,  expenses,  and  duties 
as  aforesaid,  remaining  unclaimed  for  the  space  of  ten  days  after  such  sales,  shall  be  paid  by  the 
collector  into  the  treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  the  said  collector  shall  transmit  to  the  trea« 
sury  department,  with  the  said  overplus,  a  copy  of  the  inventory,  appraisement,  and  account  of 
sales,  specifying  the  marks,  numbers,  and  descriptions  of  the  packages  sold,  their  contents,  and 
appraised  value,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  master  in  which  and  of  the  port  or  place  whence 
tliey  were  imported,  and  the  time  when,  and  the  name  of  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  said 
goods  vrere  consigned  in  the  manifest,  and  the  duties  and  charges  to  which  the  several  consign- 
ments were  respectively  subject ;  and  the  receipt  or  certificate  of  the  collector  slidl  exonerate 
the  master  or  person  having  charge  or  command  of  any  ship  or  vessel,  in  which  said  goods,  wares, 
or  merchandise  were  imported,  from  all  claim  of  the  owner  or  owners  thereof,  who  shall,  never- 
theless, on  due  proof  of  their  interest,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  treasury  the  amount  of  any 
overplus  paid  into  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  that  so  much  of  the  fifty- 
sixth  section  of  the  general  collection  law  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  and  the  thirteenth  section 
of  the  act  of  the  30th  of  August,  1842,  to  provide  revenue  from  imports,  and  to  change  and  mo- 
dify existing  laws  imposing  duties  on  imports,  and  for  other  purposes,  as  conflicts  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby  repealed,  excepting  that  nothing  contained  in  this  act 
shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  now  prescribed  by  law  for  selling  unclaimed  goods  :  Pro- 
vided, also,  that  all  goods  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  oil  gunpowder,  fire-crackers,  and  explosive 
substances,  deposited  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  sold  forthwith. 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  any  goods,  when  deposited  in  the  public  stores  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  tlie  foregoing  section,  maybe  withdrawn  therefrom  and  transported  to  any 
other  port  of  entry,  under  tlie  restrictions  provided  for  in  the  ant  of  the  2nd  of  March,  1799,  in 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  from  one  collection  district  to 
another,  to  be  exported  with  the  benefit  of  drs'nback  ,  and  the  owner  of  such  goods  so  to  bs 
withdrtiwn  for  transportation,  shall  give  his  bond  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  double  the  amount  of 
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the  duties  chargeable  on  them,  for  the  deposit  of  auch  goods  in  store  in  the  port  of  entrv  to  which 
they  shall  be  destined,  snch  bond  to  be  cancelled  when  the  goods  shall  be  rs-drnosited  in  store  \b 
the  collection  district  to  which  they  shall  be  transported :  Provided,  that  nothing  contained  in 
this  section  shall  be  construed  to  extend  the  time  during  which  goods  may  be  kept  in  store,  after 
their  original  importation  and  entry,  bqrond  the  term  of  one  year. 

Sec.  8.  And  be  it  furtlier  enacted,  Tlut  if  any  warehouse  goods  shall  be  fraudulently  concealed 
in  or  removed  from  any  public  or  private  warehouse,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States;  and  all  persons  convicted  of  fraudulently  concealing  or  removing  such  poods,  or  of  aiding 
or  abetting  sucn  concealment  or  removal,  shall  be  liable  to  the  same  penalties  which  are  now 
imposed  for  the  fraudulent  introduction  of  goods  into  the  United  States ;  and  if  any  importer  or 
proprietor  of  any  warehoused  goods,  or  any  person  in  bis  employ,  shall  by  any  contrivance  frau- 
dulently  open  the  warehouse,  or  shall  gain  access  to  the  goods,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  pro* 
per  officer  of  the  customs,  acting  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  such  importer  or  proprietor  shall 
forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offence,  1000  dollars.  And  any  person  convicted  of  altering  de« 
fitting,  or  obliterating  any  mark  or  marks  which  have  been  placed  by  any  officer  of  the  revenue 
on  any  package  or  packages  of  warehoused  goods,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  for  every  such  offencoi 

600  dollars.  .,,..-, 

Sec.  4.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  collectors  of  the  several  ports  of  the  United  States 
shall  make  quarterly  reporU  to  the  Secreury  of  the  Treasury,  according  to  such  general  instruc- 
tions as  the  said  secretary  may  give,  of  all  goods  which  remain  in  the  warehouses  of  their  respec> 
tive  ports,  specifying  the  quantity  and  description  of  the  same ;  which  returns,  or  tables  formed 
thereon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  forthwith  cause  to  be  pubUshed  in  the  principal  papers 

of  the  city  of  Washington.  .  .    „  .  ^  ..    ,  ^     ,. 

Sec.  6.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  herelqr 
authorised  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  such  reguhttions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  lawsofth* 
United  States,  as  may  be  necessary  to  give  full  effect  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  secure  a 
just  accountobility  under  the  same.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  secretary  to  report  such  regu- 
lations to  each  succeeding  session  of  Congress. 

An  Act  for  the  AUotoance  of  Drawback  on  Foreign  Merchandise  imported  into  certain 
Districts  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  British  North  American  Provinces,  and 
eacported  to  Foreign  Countries. 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  any  merchandise  imported  from  the  British  North  American  pro- 
vinces,  adjoining  the  United  States,  which  shall  have  been  duly  entered,  and  the  duties  thereon 
paid  or  secured  p -cording  to  law,  at  either  of  the  ports  of  entry  in  the  collection  districts  situated 
on  the  nortliern,  north-eastern,  and  north-western  frontiers  ol  the  United  States,  may  be  trans- 
ported  by  land  or  by  water,  or  partly  by  land  and  partly  by  water,  to  any  port  or  ports  from  which 
merchandise  may,  under  existing  laws,  be  exported  for  the  benefit  of  drawback,  and  be  thtnce 
exported  with  such  privilege  to  any  foreign  country :  Provided,  that  such  exportations  shall  be 
made  within  one  year  from  the  date  of  importation  of  said  merchandise,  and  that  existing  laws 
relating  to  the  transportation  of  merchandise  entitled  to  drawback  from  one  district  to  another, 
or  to  two  other  districts,  and  the  due  exportation  and  proof  of  landing  thereof,  and  all  regu  a- 
tions  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe  for  the  security  of  tlie  revenue,  shall  be 
complied  with. 

The  North-eastern  Boundary  Treaty  fixes  the  limits  between  New  Brunswick, 
Canada,  and  the  United  States.  Provides  that  the  produce  of  the  ceded  temtory 
brought  down  the  River  St.  John,  shall  be  treated  when  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  as  if  it  were  the  produce  of  a  British  possession. 

The  Oregon  Treaty. 
Aet.  I.  From  the  point  ort  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  where  the  boundary  laid  down 
in  existingtreaties  an5  nor  v-  -tioiis  between  tiieUnited  Statesand  Great  Britain  tertninates,  the  line 
of  boundlry  between  the  '  .  cries  of  the  United  States  and  those  of  her  Britannic  MajW»»» 
be  coniinued  westward  along  .he  said  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  to  the  middle  of  the 
channe  wiTch  separates  tliel^ntinent  from  Vancouver's  Island ;  and  thence  souti.erly,  through 
t  le  mfddTe  of  thesaid  channel,  and  of  Fuca's  Straite,  to  .he  Pacific  Ocean  :  Pr-''^  however 
that  the  navigation  of  the  whole  of  the  said  channel  and  rTiits  south  of  the  forty-n.nth  parallel 
of  north  latitude  remain  free  and  open  to  both  P"rt'^-_^ 
AHr.  II.  From  the  point  at  which  the  foxiy-nsntu  par 


.llsl  of  north  latitude  ■hall  be  found  to 
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intenect  the  great  northern  branch  of  tiie  Cc*umbia  River,  the  navigation  of  the  said  branch 
8h.^ll  be  free  and  open  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  and  to  all  British  subjects  trading  with  the 
sane,  to  tlie  point  wliere  the  said  branch  meets  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  and  thence 
down  the  said  main  stream  to  the  ocean,  with  free  access  into  and  through  the  said  river  or  rivers  ; 
it  being  understood  that  all  the  usual  portages  along  the  line  thus  described  shall  in  like  manner 
be  free  and  open.  In  navigating  the  said  river  or  rivers,  British  subjects,  witli  their  goods  and 
produce,  shall  be  treated  on  the  same  fooling  as  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  it  being,  however, 
always  understood  that  nothing  in  thir.  article  shall  be  construed  as  preventing,  or  intended  to  pre- 
Tent,  the  government  of  the  United  Slates  from  making  any  regulations  respecting  the  navigation 
of  the  said  river  or  rivers,  not  inconsistent  with  the  present  treaty. 

Abt.  III.  In  the  future  appropriation  of  the  territory  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  as  provided  in  the  first  article  of  this  'reaty,  the  possessory  rights  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  and  of  all  Britisli  subjects  who  may  be  already  in  the  occupation  of  land  or  other  pro- 
perty lawfully  acquired  within  the  said  territory,  shall  be  respected. 

Art.  JV.  The  farms,  lands,  and  other  property,  of  every  description,  belonging  to  the  Puget's 
Sound  Agricultural  Company,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Colombia  River,  shall  be  confirmed  to  the 
said  company.  In  case,  however,  the  situation  of  those  farms  and  lands  should  be  considered  by 
the  United  States  to  be  of  public  and  poiitical  importance,  and  the  United  States'  government 
should  signify  a  desire  to  obuin  possession  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  part  thereof,  the  property  so  re- 
quired shall  be  transferred  to  the  said  government,  at  a  proper  valuation,  to  be  agreed  upon  by 
the  parties. 

A»T.  V.  The  present  treaty  shall  be  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  thereof,  and  by  her  Britannic  Majesty ;  and  the  ratifi- 
cations shall  be  exchanged  at  London,  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  from  the  date  hereof,  or 
sooner,  if  possible. 


END  OF  SUPPLEMENTS. 


C.  WHITIMO,  BSACFURT  HOUSE,  STBAMD. 
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